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Eachard,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
barn  in  Suffolk  in  1636,  and  wu  admitted  at  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1653,  He  became  fellow  of  his 
college  in  1658,  and  was  chosen  master  in  1675.  He 
<Hed  July  7, 1697.  His  Works  were  collected  in  3  vol*, 
lthno  (Lond.  17K4),  containing  a  Skttch  of hi*  Ufe,  a 
Di*CH*Jtion  of  Ubbtt't  State  of  Sature,  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Growls  of  the  Contempt  of  fh-  Clergy.— Xkw  Gen. 
Hiog.  Dirt,  v,  53;  Kippi*,  Bi<g.  Britannka,  v,  529. 

Eachard,  Lawrence.    See  Echauo. 

Eadfrlth,  bbhop  of  LindUfarne  from  698  to  721. 
He  in  sometimes  named  an  the  first  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  There 
is,  however,  a  splendid  manuscript,  written  by  End- 
frith  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  Cotton ian  Library. 
It  is  known  as  The  Durham  Book.— Wright,  Buy.  Brit. 
Lit.,  Anglo~Saron  Period,  p.  242. 

Eadmer,  or  Edmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbury  (12th 
century),  was  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scot- 
Land,  1120,  which  office  he  did  not  accept  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason :  u  The  question  of  lay  investiture  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  was  then  in  its  crisis ;  there 
was  a  controversy  between  Canterbury  and  York  for 
jurisdiction  over  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's;  that  see, 
a^ain,  asserted  its  independence  of  either  of  the  Eng- 
lish metropolitan* ;  and  Endin  -r  seems  to  have  added 
to  all  these  perplexities  a  difficulty  as  to  his  monastic 
allegiance.  'Not  for  all  Scotland,'  h«  said  to  the 
Scottish  kin»r, '  will  I  renounce  being  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbury.' The  king,  on  his  side,  was  equally  unyield- 
ing; and  the  issue  was  the  return  of  F.  idmer  to  hi* 
English  monastery,  unconsecrated  indeed,  but  still 
claimin  ;  to  he  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  Ho  was  made 
precentor  of  Canterbury,  and  died,  it  is  supposed,  in 
January,  1124"  (Chambers,  Encyclopedia,  s.  v.).  Ead- 
mer is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish historians.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  affiir*  (if 
England  of  his  awn  time,  from  lo77  to  1122  {Hutoria 
Sororum  tic*  fit  tttctdi),  in  which  many  original  pa- 
pers are  inserted,  and  many  important  farts,  nowhere 
else  to  be  found,  are  preserved.  This  work  has  l>een 
highly  commended,  both  by  old  and  modern  writers, 
as  well  for  its  correctness  as  for  regularity  of  com- 
position and  purity  of  ntyle.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  Selden  in  1623.  Eadmer  wrote  the  life  of 
Anselm  (generally  found  printed  with  his  works),  and 
the  live*  of  Wilfred,  Oswald,  Dunstan,  and  others, 
fciven  in  the  Acta  8  inrtorum.  and  in  Warton,  Anff'ia 
Sacrn  (vol.  ii).  The  Vita  Anwlmi  is  prefixed  to  An- 
selni's  works  (Benedictine  edition ;  also  in  Milne's 
Patrologia).  The  llisloria  Sovorum  and  Eadmer's  mi- 
nor writings  are  given  also  in  Migne,  Putrologia  La- 
tin 1,  vol.  clix,  347  sq. — Hook.  Eccl.  Biog.  iv,  52 ;  Cave, 
Hut.  Lit.  (Geneva,  1720)  i,  674;  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist,  uf 
Great  Britain  (Barnaul's  edit.),  ii,  183  sq. ;  Wright, 
Bog.  Brit.  LU.,  Angt^Norman  Period,  p.  82  sq. 
UI.-A 


Eagle  occurs  in  Scripture  as  the  translation  of  the 
Heb.  "'4?  (ne'shcr,  so  called  from  tearing  its  prey  with 
its  beak ;  occurs  Exod.  xix,  4  ;  Lev.  xi.  13;  Deut.  xiv, 
12;  xxviii,  49;  xxxii,  11;  2  Sam.  i,  23;  Job  ix,  26; 
xxxix,  27;  Psa,  ciii,  5;  Prov.  xxiii,  5;  xxx,  17, 19; 
Isa.  xl,  31 ;  Jer.  iv,  13;  xlviii,  40;  xlix,  16,  22;  Lam. 
iv,  19;  Ezek.  i,  10;  x,  14;  xvii,  3,  7;  H<*.  viii,  1; 
Obad.  4;  Mic.  i,  16;  Hab.  i,  8),  with  which  all  the 
designations  of  the  kindred  dialect*  agree,  Cbald.  "!lj3 
(nrskar',  Dan.  iv,  33;  vit,  4),  Sept.  and  N.  T.  cnro\ 
(Matt,  xxiv,  28  ;  Luke  xvii,  37 ;  Kev.  iv,  7  ;  xii.  14). 
As  there  ure  many  species  of  eagles,  the  nether,  when 
distinguished  from  others,  seems  to  have  denoted  the 
chief  species,  the  golden  eagle,  \pvaattroc,  as  in  Lev. 
xi,  13;  Deut.  xiv,  12.  The  word,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  a  broader  acceptation,  and,  like  the  Greek 
«troc  and  Arabic  n*«r  (»ce  Hoc  hart,  Hieroz,  ii,  :!12  sq.), 
sometimes  comprehends  also  a  iqiecies  of  vulture,  espe- 
cially in  those  passages  where  the  nesher  is  said  to  be 
bald  (Mic.  i,  16;,  and  to  feed  on  carcases  (Job  xxix, 
27;  Prov.  xxx,  17;  Matt,  xxiv,  28),  which,  however, 
the  true  eagle  will  occasionally  do.  See  (i ikh-Eacle ; 
Hawk;  OsratY  ;  Ossifkaok ;  Voltukb. 

1.  The  characteristics  of  the  enAc  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures  are,  its  swiftness  of  flight  (Deut.  xxviii, 49; 
2  Sam.  i,  23;  Jer.  iv,  13;  xlix.  22;  Lam.  iv,  19,  etc.); 
its  mounting  high  into  the  air  (.lob  xxxix,  27 ;  Prov. 
xxiii,  5;  xxx,  19;  Isa.  xl,  31;  Jer.  xlix,  16);  its 
strength  and  vfcor  (in  Psa.  ciii,  5);  its  predaeeous 
habiu  (Job  ix,  26;  Prov.  xxx.  17;  compare  .Elian, 
A  nim.  x,  11);  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  places  (in 
Jer.  xlix,  16;  comp.  Aristotle,  Anim.  ix,  22;  Pliny,  x, 
4);  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in  Exod.  xix, 
4;  Deut.  xxxii,  11);  its  powers  of  vision  (in  Job 
xxxix,  29;  comp.  Homer,  //.  xvii. 674;  .Elian,  Anim. 
i,  42  :  Isidore,  Origg.  xri,  1 ;  Pliny,  xii,  88) ;  and  iu 
moulting  (Psa.  ciii,  5).  As  king  of  birds,  the  eagle  nat- 
urally liecame  an  emblem  of  powerful  empires  (Ezek. 
xvii,  3,  7),  especially  in  the  symMical  figures  of  Bab- 
ylon (Dan.  vii,  4),  and  the  cherubim  (Ezek.  i,  10;  x, 
14 ;  Kev.  iv,  7),  like  the  yriffin  of  classical  antiquity. 
See  Crkatl'RK,  Living.  Eaglets  arc  referred  to  in 
Prov.  xxx.  17  a*  first  picking  out  the  eyes  of  their  prey. 

The  following  is  a  close  translation  of  a  crapbie  de- 
scription of  raptorial  birds  of  this  class  which  occurs  in 
the  book  of  Jot.  (xxxix.  26  30)  : 

l'y  thy  nnaVr»tainHtip  will  [the]  hawk  tower, 
Sptvnd  hi*  winim  m>nthw»rrl  ? 

V  rdmnre  on  Hit  btdoinir  [the]  e»pl«-  will  «rwr, 
Or  [it  I-  th»n)  thai  he  will  mnke  loflv  hi.  oo»tf 
A  r,*k  will  he  InhaMi.  and  [there]  ixxwt. 

the  penk  of  11  iwk.  even  [the]  citadel : 
Thence  he  hAs  »|)led  fn>v\, 
Fmm  afiir  hi*  eye*  will  lo.k  : 
Tht'D  tils  brood  will  »lp  hl<«>d ; 
Ay,  wherever  [are  the]  »lnln,  there  (If]  he! 

To  the  last  line  in  this  quotation  our  Saviour  seems  to 
allude  in  Matt,  xxiv,  28.    "  Wheresoever  the  carcase 
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ii,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together;"  that' 
is,  wherever  the  Jewish  people,  who  were  morally  anil 
judicially  dead,  might  I*,  there  would  the  Koman  ar-  | 
niies,  whose  standard  wub  an  eagle,  and  whose  strength 
and  fierceness  resembled  that  of  the  king  of  birds,  in 
comparison  with  his  fellows,  pursue  arid  devour  them.  I 
The  dtroi  <tf  Mutt,  xxiv,  2M;  Luke  xvii,  37,  may  in- 
elude  the  Vultur  Julvut  and  Xeophrm  pervnoptrnu ;! 
though,  as  some  eagles  prey  upon  dead  bodies,  there  j 
is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek  word  to  the  Yul- 
turida  (see  Lucian,  Xarig.  p.  1 ;  com  p.  Seneca,  Kp.  95 ; 
Martial,  vi,  62).  The  figure  of  an  eagle  is  now,  and  ] 
has  long  been,  a  favorite  military  ensign.  The  Per- 
sians so  employed  it,  which  fact  illustrates  the  pas- 
sage in  Isa.  xlvi,  11,  where  Cyrus  is  alluded  to  under 
the  symbol  of  an  "eagle"  or  "  ravenous  bird" 
(compare  Xcnoph.  Cy  op.  vii,  4).  The  same  bird  was 
similarly  employed  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Romans. 
Eagles  are  frequently  represented  in  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures attending  the  soldiers  in  their  battles,  and  some 
have  hence  supposed  that  they  were  trained  birds. 
Considering,  however,  the  wild  and  intractable  nature 
of  eagles,  it  is  very  improbable  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  representation  of  these  birds  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  portray  the  common  feature  in  Eastern  bat- 
tle-field scenery,  of  birds  of  prey  awaiting  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  on  the  liodies  of  the  slain.  These  pas- 
sages have  lieen  by  some  commentators  referred  to  the 
vulture,  on  the  a? *nmed  ground  that  the  eagle  never 
feed*  on  carrion,  but  confines  itself  to  that  prey  which 
it  has  killed  by  its  own  prowess.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake  (see  Korskal,  Desert]*.  Anim.  p.  12;  compare 
Michaelis, Uriei*/.  Ribl.  ix,37  sq.,  and  new  Orient,  MM. 

iii,  43  sq.);  no  such  chivalrous  feeling  exists  in  either 
eairle  or  lion ;  both  will  feed  ignominiously  on  a  body 
found  dead.  Any  visitor  of  the  British  zoological  gar- 
dens may  see  that  the  habit  imputed  is  at  least  not  in- 
variable. (See  also  Thomson,  Ismd  awl  Hook,  i,  491.) 
AquJa  hifatciatu,  of  India,  was  shot  by  Col.  Sykes  at 
the  carcase  of  a  tiger ;  and  A .  rapax,  of  South  Africa, 
is  41  frequently  one  of  the  first  birds  that  approaches  a 
dead  animal." 

Of  all  known  birds,  the  eagle  flies  not  only  the  high- 
est, but  also  with  the  greatest  rapidity  (eomp.  Homer, 
//.  xxii.  30H).  To  this  circumstance  there  are  several 
striking  allusion*  in  the  sacred  volume.  Among  the 
evils  threatened  to  the  Isnu  lite*  in  case  of  their  diso- 
bedience, the  prophet  names  one  in  the  following 
terms:  "The  Ixinl  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee 
from  far.  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the 
eagle  flieth"  (Dent,  xxviii,  49).  The  march  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Jerusalem  is  predicted  in  the  same 
terms:  "  Ilehold.  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  his 
chariot*  as  a  whirlwind :  his  horses  arc  swifter  than 
eagles"  (.ler.  iv,  13);  as  is  his  invasion  of  Moab  also: 
"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  he  shall  fly  ns  an 
eagle,  and  shall  spread  hi*  wings  over  Moab"  (chap, 
xlviii,  40) ;  i.  e.  he  shall  settle  down  on  the  devoted 
countrv  as  an  eagle  over  its  prev.  (See  also  Lam.  iv, 
19;  Ho*,  viii.2:  Hab.  i,  8.) 

The  eagle,  it  is  said,  lives  to  a  great  age,  and.  like 
other  birds  of  prey,  sheds  hi*  feathers  in  the  lieginning 
of  spring.  After  this  season  he  appears  with  fresh 
strength  and  vigor,  and  his  old  age  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth.  To  this  David  alludes  when  grate- 
fully reviewing  the  mercies  of  Jehovah,  "  Who  saM*- 
fieth  thv  mouth  with  good  things,  so  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle's"  (Psa.  ciii,  5);  a*  does  the 
prophet,  also,  when  describing  the  renovating  and 
quickening  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  "They 
that  wait  upon  the  l^ord  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall 
run  and  not  lie  wean- ;  ami  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint"  (I*a.  xl,  M\  Some  Jewish  interpreters  have 
illustrated  the  former  passage  by  a  reference  to  the 
old  fables  about  the  eagle  being  able  to  renew  his 


strength  when  very  old  (see  Bochart,  Jlieroz.  ii,  747). 
But  modern  commentators  for  the  most  part  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  words  refer  to  the  eagle  after 
the  moulting  season,  when  the  bird  is  more  full  of  ac- 
tivity than  before.  Others  prefer  Hengstenberg's  ex- 
planation on  Psa.  ciii,  5,  "Thy  youth  is  renewed,  so 
that  in  point  of  strength  thou  urt  like  the  eagle." 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i.  lti,  "  Enlarge  thy  baldness  as 
the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  by  Bochart  (£f«>roz. 
ii,  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at  the  time  of  it* 
moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedman  (  Vtrmischte  SamtnL 
i,  64)  erroneously  refers  the  Italdness  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  to  point  to  the  Vulttir  barbital  (Gt/ptrhu),  the 
bearded  vulture  or  lammergeyer,  which  he  supposed 
was  bald.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  improba- 
ble that  there  is  any  reference  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  is  here 
made  to  the  custom  of  Slaving  the  head  ns  a  token  of 
mourning;  but  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropri- 
ateness in  the  comparison  of  a  shaved  head  with  an 
eagle  at  the  time  of  moulting.  But  if  the  w$htr  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  griffon  vnlturo  (  Vultur  fulrut), 
the  simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate;  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Hebrew  verb  hirach  (Hnj5)  signifies 
"  to  make  bald  on  the  back  part  of  the  bead ;"  the  no- 
tion here  conveyed  is  very  applicable  to  the  whole 
head  and  neck  of  this  bird,  which  is  destitute  of  true 
feathers.  The  direction  of  the  prophet  is  to  a  token 
of  mourning,  which  was  usually  assumed  by  making 
bald  the  crown  of  the  head ;  here,  however,  it  was  to 
lie  enlarged,  extended,  as  tho  baldness  of  the  eagle. 
Exactly  answering  to  this  idea  is  Mr.  Bruce's  descrip- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  "golden  eagle:"  the  crown 
of  his  head  was  bare ;  so  was  the  front  where  the  bill 
and  .-kull  joined.  The  meaning  of  the  prophet,  there- 
fore, seems  to  lie  that  the  people  were  not  to  content 
themselves  with  shaving  the  crown  of  the  head  merely, 
as  on  ordinary  occasions,  but,  under  this  special  visi- 
tation of  retributive  justice,  were  to  extend  the  bald- 
ness over  the  entire  head. 

With  reference  to  the  texts  referred  to  aliove,  which 
compare  the  watchful  and  sustaining  care  of  his  peo- 
ple by  the  Almighty  with  that  exhibited  by  the  eagle 
in  training  its  young  ones  to  fly,  especially  the  spirited 
one  in  Dcut.  xxxii,  11, 12— 

"  A*  an  esglo  will  rouse  hi*  nest ; 
Over  lit*  fledgeling*  will  hover; 
Will  spread  his  wings, Will  lake  It  [I.  e.  his  brood,  or 

of  the  youn^] ; 
Will  brair  it  upon  his  pinions  : 
[So)  .lehovah,  Iih  alone  « t.iiM  guide  him  p.  e.  Israel] ; 
And  there  <rii  not  with  him  a  strange  g-d"— 


we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
who  says,  "  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight  above 
one  of  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  going  in  the 
pursuit  of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teach- 
ing their  offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres 
of  flight.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  It  was  about  mid- 
day, and  bright  for  this  climate.  They  at  first  made 
small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated  them. 
They  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they  had 
made  their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a  second  and 
larger  gyration,  always  rising  towards  the  sun,  and 
enlarging  their  circle  of  flight  so  as  to  make  a  gradu- 
ally ascending  spiral.  The  young  ones  still  and  slow- 
ly followed,  apparently  flying  l>etter  as  they  mount- 
ed ;  and  th'-y  continued  this  sublime  exercise,  always 
rising,  till  they  became  mere  point*  in  the  air,  and  the 
young  ones  were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents, 
to  our  aching  sight."  The  expression  in  Exod.  and 
Deut.,  "bean'th  them  on  her  wings."  has  been  under- 
stood bv  Rabbinical  writers  and  others  to  mean  that 
the  eatrle  does  actually  carry  her  young  ones  on  her 
w  ings  and  shoulders.  This  is  putting  on  the  wonls  a 
construction  which  they  hy  no  means  are  intended  to 
convey ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
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the  parent  bird  assist*  the  first  effort*  of  her  yonng  by 
living  under  them,  thus  sustaining  them  for  a  moment, 
ami  encouraging  them  in  their  early  lessons.  (Comp. 
Julian,  Auim.  ii,4t>;  Oppian, Cynrg.  iii,  115;  Jerome  in 
JtM.  xlvi;  Xaumann,  Xaturgtsck.  d.  VHge\  i,  215;  on 
the  contrary.  Aristotle,  Anim.  ix.  22.) 
Finally,  the  eagle  was  an  Assyrian  emblem,  and 

hence  probably  the  refer- 
ence in  Hab.  i,  8.  The 
eagle-headed  deity  of  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  is  that 
of  the  god  Niaruch  (q.  v.) ; 
and  in  the  representations 
of  battles  certain  birds  of 
this  order  are  frequently 
shown  accompanying  the 
Assyrian  warriors  in  their 

niraiU  of  U*Z>  Tuin'hi  attacK*»  amJ        ono  0,80 

Itat-le.  From  the  AMyri-  bearing  off  the  entrails  of 

an  Monuments,  the  slain.     From  the  As- 

syrians the  use  of  the  eagle  as  a  standard  (q.  v.)  de- 
scended to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  probably  to  the 
Romans.  In  all  ages,  and  in  most  countries,  as  the  pro- 
verbial "  king  of  birds,"  it  has  been  the  symbol  of  majes- 
ty among  the  feathered  tribes,  like  the  lion  among  beasts. 

2.  The  eagle,  in  zoology,  form*  a  family  of  several 
genera  of  birds  of  prey,  mostly  distinguished  for  their 
size,  courage,  powers  of  flight,  and  arms  for  attack. 
The  bill  is  strong,  and  l>ent  into  a  plain  pointed  hook, 
without  the  notch  in  the  inner  curve  which  character- 
izes falcons;  the  nostrils  are  covered  with  a  naked 
cere  or  skin  of  a  yellow  or  a  blue  color ;  the  eyes  are 
lateral,  sunken,  or  placed  beneath  an  overhanging 
lirow ;  the  head  and  neck  covered  with  abundance  of 
longish,  narrow-pointed  feathers ;  the  chest  hroad,  and 
U<e  leg*  and  thighs  exceedingly  stout  and  sinewy. 
Eagles,  properly  so  called,  constitute  the  genus  Aquila, 
ami  have  the  tarsi  feathered  down  to  the  toes ;  they 
are  clothed  in  general  with  brownish  and  rust-colored 
feathers,  and  the  tail  is  black,  grey,  or  deep  brown. 
Sea-eagles  (.genus  llalitrttu)  have  the  tarsi  or  legs  half 
lare  and  covered  with  horny  scale*;  not  unusually  I 
the  h*ad,  back,  and  tail  more  or  less  white.  The 
larger  species  of  Iwth  measure,  from  head  to  tip  of 
tail,  3  feet  0  inches  or  more,  and  spread  their  wings 
a'x.ve  7  feet  6  inches;  but  these  are  proportionally 
broad  to  th  ir  length,  for  it  is  the  third  quill  feather 
which  is  the  longest,  as  if  the  Creator  intended  to  re- 
strain within  b.unds  their  rapidity  of  flight,  while  by 
their  breadth  the  power  of  continuing  on  the  wing  is 
little  or  not  at  all  impeded.  The  claws  of  the  fore 
and  hind  toe  are  particularly  strong  and  sharp ;  in  the 
sea-eagles  they  form  more  than  half  a  circle,  and  in 
length  measure  from  1$  to  1}  of  an  inch.  These  ma- 
j  -stic  birds  have  their  abode  in  Europe,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  wherever 
there  are  vast  woody  mountains  ami  lofty  cliffs ;  they 
occupy  each  a  single  district,  always  by  |«irs,  except- 
ing on  the  coasts,  where  the  sea-eagle  and  the  osprey 
<  P.mdion  Kilurtut)  may  l>e  found  not  remote  from  the 
region  possessed  by  the  rough-legged  eagles — the  first 
because  it  seeks  to  subsist  on  the  industry  of  the  sec 
«»nd,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  prey  of  the  third. 
It  is  in  this  last  genus,  most  generally  represented  by 
the  golden  eagle  (Aquila  rhrtfi-rtu)  that  the  most  pow- 
erful and  Largest  birds  are  found.  That  species  in  its 
more  juvenile  plumage,  known  as  the  ring-tailed  eagle, 
the  imperial  eagle,  or  mogilnick  (A.  hrlituyi),  and  the 
booted  eagle  (A .  pinnata),  is  found  in  Syria;  and  at 
le  ist  one  species  of  the  sea-eagles  (the  Hid.  o**ifmr;u*, 
albicilla,  or  aViicatdiui)  frequents  the  coa«t«,  and  is 
even  of  stronger  wing  than  the  others.  These  build 
usually  in  the  cliffs  of  Phoenicia,  while  the  others  are 
more  commonly  domiciliated  within  the  mountains. 
According  to  their  strength  and  habits,  the  former 
sul>«ist  on  antelopes,  bares,  hyrax,  bustard,  stork,  tor- 
toises, and  serpents ;  and  the  latter  usually  live  on 
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fish;  both  pursue  the  catta  (pterorles),  partridge,  and 
lizard.  The  osprey  alone  being  migratory,  retires  to 
Southern  Arabia  in  winter.  None,  excepting  the  last 
mentioned,  are  so  exclusively  averse  to  carrion  as  is 
commonly  asserted :  from  choice  or  neceasity  they  all, 
but  in  particular  the  sea-eagles,  occasionally  feed  "upon 
carcases  of  horses,  etc. ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  the 
East  that  they  follow  armies  for  that  purpose.  Hence 
the  allusions  in  Job  and  Matt,  xxiv,  28,  though  vul- 
tures may  be  included,  are  perfectly  correct.  So  again 
are  those  which  refer  to  the  eagle's  eyrie,  fixed  in  the 
most  elevated  cliffs.  The  swiftness  of  this  bird,  stoop- 
ing among  a  flock  of  wild  geese  with  the  rushing  sound 
of  a  whirlwind,  is  very  remarkable;  and  all  kuqw  its 
towering  flight,  suspended  on  its  broad  wings  among 
the  clouds  with  little  motion  or  effort.  Thus  the  pre- 
dictions, in  which  terrible  nations  coming  from  afar 
are  assimilated  to  eagles,  have  a  poetical  ai  d  absolute 
truth,  since  there  are  species,  like  the  golden,  which 
really  inhabit  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  the  nations  alluded  to  bore  eagles'  w  ings  for  stand- 
ards, and  for  ornament*  on  their  shields,  helmets,  and 
shoulders.  In  the  northern  half  of  Asia,  and  among 
all  the  Turkish  races,  this  practice  is  not  entirely  aban- 
doned at  this  day,  and  eagle  ensigns  were  constantly 
the  companions  of  the  dragons.  China,  India.  Bactria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  the  successors  of  Alexandria,  the  Etrus- 
cans, the  Romans,  the  Celta?,  and  the  Arabs  had  eagle 
signa  of  carved  work,  of  metal,  or  the  skins  of  birds 
stuffed,  and  set  up  as  if  they  were  living.  These, 
named  IS*?  (".y*',  *  ''ravenous  bird,"  Isa.  xlvi,  1, 
whence  atrar),  aquila,  eryr,  timurg,  humma  or  A«m«i- 
<>n,  karakush  (the  birds  of  victory  of  different  na- 
tions and  periods  of  n iniquity ),  were  always  Symboli- 
cal of  rapid,  irresistible  conquest.  A  black  eagle  was 
the  ensign  of  Kulid,  general  of  Mohammed,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Aisnadin,  and  (he  carved  eagle  still  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  set  up  by  Karakush,  the 
vizier  of  Salah-ed-din,  to  commemorate  his  own  name 
and  administration,  indicates  a  specica  not  here  enu- 
merated. At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have 
been  oliserved  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  golden  eagle 
(Aquila  Chrymeto*),  the  spotted  eagle  (.1.  wnut),  the 
common  species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see  His,  i,  23). 
the  im|»erial  eagle  (Aquila  l/eltacri),  and  the  very  com- 
mon ('irrirto*  «/•'•'''•  which  preys  on  the  numerous 
rtfttilia  of  Palestine  (see  the  vernacular  Arabic  names 
of  different  sjiecies  of  Yulturidas  and  Fahonida?  in 
Loche'a  Catalogue  de-t  Oistaux  otutrv.  en  Atgii  ie;  and 


Imperial  Kagle  (Aquiln  , 

in  This,  vols.  i.  ii,  Tristram's  papers  on  the  ornithology 
of  North  Africa).  The  Heh.  nrjJttr  may  stand  for  any 
of  these  different  species,  though  perhaps  more  partto 
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ular  reference  to  the  gulden  and  imperial  eagle*  nnd 
the  griffon  vulture  may  be  intended.  The  A  q.  he&ica, 
here  figured,  is  the  species  most  common  in  Syria,  und 
is  distinguished  from  the  others  l>y  a  spot  of  white 
feathers  on  each  shoulder.  (See  the  Penny  Cgclopatlia, 
s.  v.  Falconidas;  Hebenstreit,  Aquiltt  natura  <  H,S. 
hutorut,  t  hittoria  natural*  tt  e  Monumenlt.  vett.  ulut- 
trata,  Lips.  1747.)    See  Uikii. 

EAGLE,  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  desk  or  tec- 
tum from  which  the  lessons  are  read  is  often  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings.  The  usage  is 
probably  derived  from  the  fact  that,  in  ecclesiastical 
syml>olism,  the  eagle  is  the  accompanying  symbol  of 
the  apostle  .John  (see  Jamieson,  Stored  and  Legendary 
Art,  i,  137). 

E'aii£s  (Mdvijc.Vulg.  Eavh,  Syr.  ManC),  a  name 
given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  21)  as  that  of  a  third  son  of  Kmmer 
(Immcr) ;  apparently  in  place  of  Harim,  and  his  hrst 
two  sons  Maaseiah  and  Elijah  of  the  lleb.  list  (Ezra  x, 
21).  Fritzsche  suggests  (h'reg.  llamlb.  in  loc.)  that 
Kai  Mdvnc  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  * :  ~  ; " .  "  and  of 
the  sons  of,"  of  the  Heb.  text,  the  three  names  follow- 
ing having  been  omitted  by  the  Greek  translator. 

Ear  (properly  *,TX,  o'zrn,  owe),  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing. In  Scripture  the  term  is  frequently  employed 
figuratively.  To  signify  the  regard  of  Jehovah  to  the 
prayers  of  his  |>eople,  the  Psalmist  says,  "  His  ears  are 
open  to  their  cry"  (Psalm  xxxiv,  15).  To  "uncov- 
er the  ear"  is  a  Hebraism,  and  signifies  to  show  or 
reveal  something  to  a  person  (1  Sam.  xx,  2).  The 
Psalmist,  s|ieaking  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  says, 
'•Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire;  mine 
ears  hast  thou  opened"  (I'sa.  xl,  <1).  Ainsworth  reads, 
"  Mine  ears  hast  thou  digged  open."  The  Sept.,  which 
Paul  follows  (Heb.  x,  Spreads  the  passage  thus:  "A 
body  hast  thou  prepared  me."  "  Make  the  ears  of 
this  people  heavy,"  occurs  in  Isaiah  vi,  10,  that  is. 
render  their  minds  inattentive  and  disobedient ;  with 
a  similar  meaning,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  apaaJn  of 
"ear*  uncircumcised"  (vi.  10).  Among  the  Jews,  the 
slave  who  renounced  the  privilege  of  being  made  free 
from  servitude  in  the  sabbatical  year  submitted  to 
have  his  ear  Imred  through  with  an  awl,  which  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  some  judge  or  magistrate,  that 
it  might  ap|>ear  a  voluntary  act.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  his  master's  door,  and  was  the  mark  of  per- 
petual servitude  (Exod.  xxi,  C).    See  Eau-Rixo. 

EARS,  Touch ixtj  thk,  an  ancient  ceremony  in 
the  baptism  of  catechumens,  which  consisted  in  touch- 
ing their  ears  und  saying  Kphphatha,  "  He  opened." 
This  was  joined  with  the  imposition  of  hands  and  with 
exorcism,  and  is  supposed  to  have  signified  the  own- 
ing of  the  understanding  to  receive  instruction  on  the 
faith.  Ambrose  derives  the  custom  from  our  Saviour's 
example  in  saying  Fphphntha,  when  he  cured  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  practice  never  l>ecamc  general. — 
Ilingham,  Orig.  frxHe*.  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  13. 

EARS  of  Conx  (Plb"^*:,  meWnh',  so  called  from 
being  cut  of.  Heut.  xxi'ii,  25;  Pbst,  thMo'ltth,  from 
its  growth.  Gen.  xli.  5  sq. ;  Ruth  ii,  2;  Job  xxiv,  24  ; 
I 'a.  xvii,  5;  ^~"5,  tanner,  prop,  a  cultivated  JtVM,  as 
often  ;  hence  produce  or  ears  therefrom,  i.  e.ffritB,  Ix>v. 
H,  14  ;  xxiii,  14;  2  Kings  iv,  42;  -'-!<,  aW,  green 
e>ir»,  Exod,  ix,  31 ;  Lev.  ii.  14;  or«A-»>c.  Matt,  xii,  1 ; 
Mark  ii.  28;  iv,  28;  Luke  vi.  1).  The  remarkable 
productiveness  of  the  cereals  in  Kgypt  has  been  pro- 
verhial  from  the  days  of  .Joseph  (ticn.  xli,  47 1  to  the 
present  time.  Jowct  t  «-tates,  in  his  Chrinli'in  Research- 
en,  that  when  in  Egypt  he  plucked  up  at  random  a  few 
stalks  out  of  the  Chi.  k  grain-fields.  "  We  counted  the 
number  of  st  ilks  which  sprouted  from  single  grains 
of  seed,  carefully  pulling  to  pieces  each  root  in  order 
to  see  that  it  was  one  plant.  The  first  hud  seven 
stalks,  the  next  three,  then  eighteen,  then  fourteen. 


Each  stalk  would  bear  an  ear."  Even  greater  num- 
liers  than  these  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  still 
more  by  Pliny.  It  also  often  happens  that  one  of  the 
stalks  will  bear  two  ears,  while  each  of  these  ears  will 
shoot  out  into  a  number  of  lesser  ears,  affording  a 
plentiful  increase.    See  Coast. 


Ears  of  Egyptian  Corn:  >i.  Wheat  {Tritirunx 
Mill,  t  i  II'  leu*  Sorohunt). 


Bar,  Earino,  an  old  English  agricultural  term  for 

ploughing,  occurs  in  Gen.  xlv,  C ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  21 ; 

1  Sam.  viii,  12,  as  a  translation  of  the  term  C^"H 

- » 

(charish',  jjuughine/.  as  it  i*  elsewhere  rendered).  (Seo 
Critim  Riblica,  iii,  210.)  The  same  now  obsolete  word 
is  used  by  our  translators  in  Dent,  xxi,  4;  Isa.  xxx, 
24,  to  represent  the  Heb.  word  *OT  (ahad',  to  tiU,  as  it 
is  often  elsewhere  rendered).  See  Aokuui.tire  ; 
Eovit.  So  Shakspeare  says  "to  ear  the  land  that 
has  some  hopes  to  grow"  (Richard  II,  iii. 2).  It  is  ety- 
mologieally  connected  with  the  I.ntin  aro,  to  plough. 
It  is  directly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  triati,  "  to 
plough,"  and  is  radically  the  same  with  harrow. 
What  we  call  arabU  land  was  originally  written  ear. 
nblf  land.  The  root  ar  is  one  of  wide  use  in  all  the 
Indo-European  languages  (see  M tiller,  Seitnce  tf  Lan- 
guage, p.  23H).    See  I'LOCUH. 

Eat  d  lev.  Crt.i.ixo.  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Evangelienl  Alliance,  was  born  in  Hatfield  in  1H05. 
He  was  a  son  of  sir  Culling  Smith,  baronet,  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  in  lH2t»,  and  in  1K47  assumed  by  roy- 
al lirense  his  maternal  m<me  of  Eardlcy,  his  mother 
having  been  a  daughter  of  the  last  lord  Eardlcy.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  did  not  graduate,  having 
scruples  as  to  subscribing  the  oaths  ndministered  in 
taking  the  degree  of  A.H.  He  represented  Pontcfruct 
in  one  >hort  Parliament  previous  to  the  I.'ofirni  Hill, 
anil  in  ]H4t>  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Edin- 
burgh in  opposition  to  lord  Macaulay.  sir  Culling  bas- 
ing bis  claim  chiefly  on  his  opposition  to  the  Maynooth 
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Sir  Culling  greatly  distinguished  himself  for 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  work  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  and  other  religious  association s,  and  the  cause 
of  religious  toleration,  in  particular,  found  in  him  an 
indefatigable  and  most  active  champion.—  A  an.  Amer. 
Cfcl  p  *  lia  for  1863,  p.  358. 

Early,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  New  Jersey.  Oct.  17,  1770;  was  converted 
at  al>out  nineteen ;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1701 ;  was 
superannuated  in  18*21,  and  died  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  having  preached  for  thirty  years.  His  first  two 
years  in  the  ministry  were  spent  as  missionary  to  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  endured  much  hardship  in  zeal- 
ously laboring  for  his  Master's  cause.  His  after  min- 
istry  in  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  and  Maryland  was 
very  uaeful  to  the  Church.— Mi*,  of  Conferences,  i,  :W0. 

Early  English,  a  title  often  given  to  the  first 
pointed  or  Gothic  style  of  architecture  in  England. 
It  is  also  called  the  Lancet  Style,  and  also  (in  the  no- 
menclature of  the  Ecclesiologioal  Stcicty)  the  First 
Pointed  Style.  "  It  succeeded  the  Norm  in  towards 
the  end  of  the  1-th  century,  and  gradually  merged 
into  the  Decorated  at  the  end  of  the  l.'Uh.  It  tint 
partook  of  the  heaviness  of  the  Norman,  but  soon  man- 
ifested it*  own  beautiful  and  peculiar  characteristics. 
The  arches  are  usually  equilateral  and  lancet-shaped ; 
the  doorways  are  often  divided  into  two  by  a  single 
shaft  or  small  pier;  the  windows  are  long  and  narrow, 
and,  when  gathered  into  a  group,  are  frequently  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  arch,  which  springs  from  the  ex- 
treme moulding  of  the  window  on  each  side.  The 
space  between  this  arch  and  the  tops  of  the  window? 
i«  often  pierced  with  circles,  or  with  trefoils  or  quatre- 
foils,  which  constituted  the  earliest  form  of  tracery. 
Each  window,  however,  is  generally  destitute  of  any 
tracery  in  itself"  (Chambers,  s.  v.)  The  mouldings, 
aays  Parker,  in  general  consist  of  alternate  rounds  and 
deeply-cut  hollows,  with  a  smnll  admixture  of  fillets, 

producing  a  strong  efTect  of 
light  and  shadow.  "Circu- 
lar windows  were  more  used 
in  England  during  the  prev- 
alence of  this  style  than  in 
either  the  decorated  or  per- 
pendicular, and  fine  specimens 
remain  at  York  and  Lincoln 
cathedrals,  and  at  Beverley 
Minster.  Groined  ceiling* 
are  very  common  in  this 
style;  in  general  they  have 
only  cross  springers  and  di- 
agonal ribs,  with  sometimes 
longitudinal  and  diagonal 
ribs  at  the  apex  of  the  vaults, 
and  good  lxisses  of  foliage  at 
the  intersections.  The  pil- 
l-trt  usually  consist  of  small  shafts  arranged  round  a 
larger  circular  pier,  but  others  of  different  kinds  are 

to  lie  found,  and  a  plain 
octagonal  or  circular  pil- 
lar is  common  in  country 
churches.  The  capital* 
consist  of  plain  mould- 
ings, or  are  enriched  with 
foliage  and  sculpture 
characteristic  of  the 
style.  The  most  preva- 
lent base  h  is  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  Attic 
base  of  tho  ancients, 
though  the  pro-tuitions 
an*  different,  and  the  lower  torus  is  worked  with  a  con- 
aiderablv  larger  projection.  The  buttresies  are  often 
very  bold  and  prominent,  and  are  frequently  carried 
op  to  the  top  of  the  building  with  but  little  diminu- 
tion, and  terminate  in  acutely-pointed  pediments, 
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which,  when  raised  aliove  the  parapet,  produce  in  some 
degree  the  effect  of  pinnacles.  Flying  buttresses  were 
first  introduced  in  this  style.  Pinnacles  art?  but  spar- 
ingly used,  and  only  towards  the  end  of  the  style. 
The  roofs  appear  always  to  have  been  high-pitched. 
The  ornaments  used  in  this  style  are  by  no  means  so 
various  as  in  either  of  the  others;  occasionally  small 
roses  or  other  flowers,  and  bunches  of  foliage,  are 
carved  at  intervals  in  the  hollow  mouldings,  but  by 
far  the  most  common  and  characteristic  is  the  toothed 
ornament,  which  is  often  introduced  in  great  profu- 
sion, and  the  hollows  entirely  filled  with  it.  The  foli- 
age is  very  remarkable  for  Itoldness  of  effect,  and  it  is 
often  so  much  undercut  as  to  lie  connected  with  the 
mouldings  only  by  the  stalks  and  edges  of  the  leaves ; 
there  is  frequently  considerable  stiffness  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  combined,  but  the  effect  is  almost  always 
good:  the  prevailing  leaf  is  a  trefoil.  Towards  tho 
latter  part  of  the  style  erockeL*  were  first  introduced. 
The  style  may  l>e  said  to  Itegin  in  the  later  half  of 
Richard  the  First's  reign,  about  which  time  St.  Hugh 
lte_'an  his  cathedral.  During  the  reign  of  king  John 
the  Early  English  style  had  obtained  the  complete 
mastery;  but  the  reign  of  Henry  III  was  the  great 
period  of  the  Early  English  style,  w  hich  had  now  ob- 
tained perfection.  That  king  himself  and  his  brother 
Richard  were  great  builders.  The  most  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  style  is  perhaps  Salisbury  Cathedral.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  we  have  examples,  such 
as  t  he  presbytery  of  Lincoln  and  the  chapter-honso 
of  Salisbury,  of  what,  may  bo  almost  called  the  Dec- 
orated style,  though  the  mouldings  and  many  of 
the  details  are  pure  Early  English.  This  kind  of 
work  may  best  be  called  Transitional."    See  Akciii- 

TKCTfltK. 

Earnest.  'Appa$£v  Is  evidently  the  Hebrew  "Z^Zi 
(rmbon',  &  plrdfje)  in  Greek  characters.  It  is  a  mer- 
cantile term  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to 
have  adopted  from  the  Phoenicians  (kindred  in  dialect 
with  the  Hebrew*)  as  the  founders  of  commerce. 
With  a  slight  alteration  in  the  letter*,  but  with  none 
whatever  in  the  sense,  it  Itecomes  the  Ijitin  arrhabo, 
eontr.  arrha;  French  arret;  English  earles  (in  the  old 
English  expression  Karl's  or  Ark't  money)  and  earn- 
est. These  three  word*  occur  in  the  Heb.,  Sept.,  and 
Vulg.  in  (Jen.  xxxviii,  17,  18,  and  in  ver.  20,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Vulg.  there  changes  it  to  ptjnii*. 
The  use  of  these  words  in  this  pas-age  clearly  illus- 
trates their  general  import,  which  is  that  of  an  earnest 
or  pledge,  given  and  received,  to  nssure  the  fulfillment 
of  an  engagement.  Hesychius  explains  Aopaflt&v  by 
Ifpulofia,  something  given  I  cfnrehund.  The  Hebrew 
word  was  used  generally  for p'edge  (Gen.  xxxviii,  17), 
and  in  its  cognate  forms  for  surety  (Prov.  xvii,  !8)  and 
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hostage  (2  Kings  xiv,  14).  The  Greek  derivative, 
however,  acquired  a  more  technical  sense,  as  signify- 
ing tlic  dept>sit  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  entering  into 
an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  anything  (Suid.  Ijex. 
s.  v.)  This  idea  attaches  to  all  the  particular  applica- 
tions of  the  word,  as  anything  given  by  way  of  war- 
rant or  security  for  the  performance  of  a  promise; 
part  of  a  debt  paid  as  an  assurance  of  paying  the  re- 
mainder; part  of  the  price  of  anything  paid  before- 
hand to  confirm  the  liargain  between  buyer  and  sell- 
er; part  of  a  servant's  wages  paid  at  the  time  of  hir- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  engagement  on 
both  sides.  The  idea  that  the  earnest  is  either  to  be 
returned  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  or 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  stipulation,  is  also  in- 
cluded. A  similar  legal  and  technical  sense  attaches 
to  earnest,  the  payment  of  which  places  lioth  the  ven- 
dor and  purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying 
out  of  the  contract  (Blackstone,  ii,  30).  The  payment 
of  earnest-money  under  the  name  of  arrabon  is  still 
one  of  the  common  occurrences  of  Arab  life.  Similar 
customs  of  paying  down  at  the  time  of  a  contract 
'•  something  to  bind  the  Itargain"  have  prevailed 
among  all  nations.  (See  Smith's  I)ict\onary  of  Clou. 
Antio.  s.  v.  Atrhn.)    See  Bakoain. 

The  word  is  used  three  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  always  in  a  figurative  sense:  in  the  first  (2  Cor.  i, 
22)  it  is  applied  to  the  gift*  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
God  bestowed  upon  the  apostles,  and  by  which  he 
might  be  said  to  have  hired  them  to  l>e  the  servants 
of  his  Son;  and  which  were  the  earnest,  assurance, 
and  commencement  of  those  far  su|ierior  blessings 
which  he  would  bestow  on  them  in  the  life  to  come  as 
the  wages  of  their  faithful  services:  in  the  two  latter 
(2  Cor.  v,  5;  Ephes.  i,  i.%  14)  it  is  applied  to  the  gifts 
bestowed  on  Christians  generally  upon  whom,  after 
baptism,  the  apostles  laid- their  hands,  and  which  were 
to  them  an  eanust  of  obtaining  a  heavenly  habitation 
and  Inheritance,  upon  the  supposition  of  their  fidelity. 
This  use  of  the  term  finely  illustrates  the  augmented 
powers  and  additional  c.ipacities  promised  in  a  future 
state.  Jerome,  in  his  comment  on  the  second  passage, 
exclaims,  "Si  arrhal»o  tantus,  quanta  erit  possessio — 
If  the  earnest  was  so  grc.it,  how  great  must  be  the 
possession!"  (See  Kype,  Macknight,  and  Middleton 
on  these  passages ;  I.c  Moyne,  Not,  ad  Var.  S<icr.  p. 
460  480.)  In  a  spiritual  sense,  it  denotes  those  gifts 
and  graces  which  the  Christian  receives  as  the  earnest 
and  assurance  of  perfect  happiness  in  a  future  world. 
(See  Clauswitz,  lie  Arrhatjow,  Halle,  1747;  Winzer, 
Comment,  in  lac.  Lips.  lfC.fi;  Schulthess,  in  Keil  and 
Tschirner's  Analecten,  II,  i,  216  sq.)  There  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  pledge  and  earnest  in  this 
respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  p<irt-payment.  and  there- 
fore implies  the  ulenti'y  in  kind  of  the  deposit  with  the 
future  full  payment :  whereas  a  pledge  may  be  some- 
thing of  a  totally  different  nature,  as  In  den.  xxxviii. 
to  l>e  resumed  by  the  depositor  when  he  has  completed 
his  contract.  Thus  the  expression  ''earnest  of  the 
Spirit"  implies,  l»eynnd  the  idea  of  security,  the  iden- 
tify in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity 
of  the  Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  Moreover,  a  pledge  is  taken  l»ack  when  the 
promise  which  it  guaranteed  is  fulfilled ;  hut  whatever 
is  given  as  earnest,  lieing  a  part  in  advance  of  the 
whole,  is  of  course  retained.    See  Pl.KUOE. 

Ear-ring  stands  in  the  Auth.Vers.  as  the  render- 
ing of  three  Heb.  words  of  considerably  different  im- 
port.   See  Kino. 

1.  (agil',  from  its  roundness),  properly  a  ring, 
specially  an  ear-ring  (Num.  xxxi.  50;  Ezck.  xvi,  12), 
nearly  all  the  ancient  ear-rings  exhibited  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Egypt  and  Persepolis  »>cing  of  a  circular  shape. 
These  are  the  ivurta  spoken  of  in  Judith  x,  4. 

2.  ST3  (tv'zem,  either  from  its  perforating,  or  from 
Its  use  to  muzzle  in  the  case  of  animals),  a  ring,  spe- 


I  dally  a  nose-ring,  but  also  an  ear-ring,  which  two  da 
not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  materially  differed  in  form. 
I  It  most  certainly  denotes  an  ear-ring  in  Gen.  xxxv,  4 ; 
but  in  Gen.  xxiv,  47 ;  Prov.  xi,  22 ;  Isa.  iii,  21,  it  sig- 
nifies a  nose-jewel,  and  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
is  intended  in  Judg.  viii,  24,  25;  Job  xlii,  11.  See 
Woman.    Hence  also  we  find 

8.  Cr&  (lach'ash,  properly  a  whispering  or  incanta- 
Hon\  a  charm  or  remedy  against  enchantment,  i.  e.  a 
superstitious  ornament,  often  a  gem  inlaid  in  a  plate 
or  ring  of  precious  metal,  on  which  certain  magic  for- 
mulas were  inscriticd,  and  which  was  worn  suspended 
from  the  neck  or  in  the  ears  of  Oriental  females  (Isa. 
iii,  20).    See  Exchaxtmf.xt. 

The  u  collars"  or  "chains"  spoken  of  in  Judg.  viii, 
26 ;  Isa.  iii,  10,  may  also  have  been  a  species  of  ear- 
drop.   See  those  terms. 

No  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  ear-rings  except  from  the  signification  of  the 
words  employed,  and  from  the  analogy  of  similar  orna- 
ments in  ancient  sculpture.  The  word  Dtl  by  which 
these  ornaments  are  usually  descril>ed,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring  (as  its 
root  indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to  the  ear-ring. 
The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is  C^TXS  -rx  CT3 
(Gen.  xxxv,  4).  in  contradistinction  to  C]8t~V?  CT3 
(Gen.  xxiv,  47).  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  kind  is  not  specified,  and  the  only  clew  to  the 
meaning  is  the  context.  The  term  occurs  in  this  un- 
defined sense  in  Judg.  viii,  24;  Job  xlii,  11;  Prov. 
xxv,  12;  Hos.  ii,  13.  The  material  of  which  the  ear- 
ring was  made  was  generally  gold  (Exod.  xxxii,  2), 
and  its  form  circular,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name 
3";r,  by  which  it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi,  50;  Ezek. 
xvi,  12) :  such  was  the  shape  usual  in  Egypt  (Wilkin- 
son's Egypt'uais,  iii,  370).  They  were  worn  by  women 
and  by  youth  of  both  sexes  (Exod.  1.  c).  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii, 
24,  that  they  were  not  worn  by  men  :  these  passages 
are,  however,  by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  former 
an  order  is  given  to  the  men  in  such  terms  that  they 
could  not  he  mentioned,  though  they  might  have  been 
implicitly  included;  in  the  latter  the  amount  of  the 
gold  is  the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which  is  still  notice- 
able among  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Arabia  (Well- 
stcd's  Trotyls,  i,  321).  The  mention  of  the  stms  in 
Exod.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted  in  the 
Sept.).  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  worn,  and  it 
appear*  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  presented  an  ex- 
ception to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  Asiatics, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  That  they  were 
not,  however,  usually  worn  by  men  is  implied  in  Judg. 


Ancient  OrienUI  Ear-rings. 
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xiv,  ?i  where  gold  enr-rings  are  mentioned  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Ishmaelitish  tribes.    The  men  of  Egypt 
•Jjw  abstained  from  the  use  of  ear-rings ;  but  how  ex- 
tensively they  were  worn  by  men  in  other  nations  is 
shown  by  the  preceding  gronp  of  bends  of  different  for- 
eigner*, collected  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  By 
this  also  the  usual  foims  of  the  most  ancient  orna- 
ments uf  this  description  ore  sufficient!}'  displayed. 
Toose  worn  hy  the  Egyptian  ladies  were  birge.  round, 
tingle  hoops  of  gold,  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  and  one  third  in  diameter,  and  frequently  of 
still  greater  size,  or  made  of  six  single  rings  soldered 
together.    Such  probably  was  the  round  nffil  of  the 
Hebrew*.    Among  persons  of  high  or  royal  rank  the 
oraimrat  was  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  an  asp,  whose 
body  was  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones.    Silver  ear- 
rings have  also  been  found  at  Thebes,  either  plain 
hoops  like  the  ear-rings  of  gold,  or  simple  studs.  The 


Egyptian  Ear-rings. 

Assyrians,  Itoth  men  and  women, 
rings  of  exquisite  shape  and  finish,  especially  the 
kings,  and  those  on  the  later  monuments  are  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  2S4,  250). 


Ancient  Assyrian  Ear-ring*. 


but  with  the  sprig  reversed.  This  pair  of  ear-rings  is 
suited  for  a  lady  of  wealth ;  so  also  is  the  second,  which 
resembles  the  former,  excepting  that  it  has  a  large 
pearl  in  the  place  of  the  diamond  drop  and  wrenth,  and 
that  the  diamonds  of  the  sprig  are  set  in  gold.  No.  3 
is  a  side  view  of  the  same.  The  next  consists  of  gold, 
and  an  emerald  pierced  through  the  middle,  wiih  a 
small  diamond  above  the  emerald.  Emeralds  are  gen- 
erally pierced  in  Egypt,  and  spoiled  by  this  process  as 
much  as  by  not  being  cut  with  facets.  The  last  is  of 
gold,  with  a  small  ruby  in  the  centre.  The  ruby  is 
set  in  tine  tillgree-work,  which  is  surrounded  by  fifteen 
balls  of  gold.  To  the  seven  lower  balls  are  suspended 
as  many  circular  bark"  (Mod.  Kg.  ii,  4'I4).  The  mod- 
em Oriental  ear-rings  are  more  usually  jewelled  drops 
or  pendents  than  circlets  of  gold,  but  sometimes  they 
consist  of  a  small  round  plate  of  silver  or  gold  sus- 
pended from  a  small  ring  inserted  into  the  ear  (Kit to, 
IHct.  HiliU,  note  on  Exod.  xxxii,  2).  This  circular 
plate  (about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny)  is  either  marked 
with  fanciful  figures  or  set  with  small  stones.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  thing  which  in  that  country  (Meso- 
potamia) is  worn  as  a  nose-jewel,  and  in  it  we  perhaps 
rind  the  Hebrew  ear-ring,  which  is  denoted  by  the 
same  word  that  describes  a  nose-jewel.  Jewels  were 
sometimes  attached  to  the  rings:  they  were  called 
(from  COS,  to  drop),  a  word  rendered  in  Judg. 
viii,  26,  Sept.  op/ii<rKoi,  Vulg.  monilia,  A.V.  "collars  ;" 
!  and  in  lsa.  iii,  19,  K<Wtua,  torque*,  "chains."  The  size 
of  the  ear-rings  still  worn  in  Eastern  countries  f:ir  ex- 
,  ceeds  what  is  usual  amort  v;  ourselves  ( Manner's  Obter- 
i  ration*,  iv,  p.  iM,  114\  hence  they  formed  a  handsome 
present  (  lol>  xlii,  11)  or  offering  to  the  service  of  God 
(Num.  xxxi,  60).    See  Jkwbi. 

The  ear-ring  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with 
su|>erstitious  reverence  as  an  mnulet :  thus  it  is  named 
in  the  Chaldec  and  Samaritan' versions  !02,'l£,  «  My 
thng;  and  in  lsa.  iii,  20  the  word  C^rn?,  prop,  ratwu- 
let*,  is  rendered  in  the  A. V..  after  the  Sept.  and  VuL'., 
ear-ring*.  On  this  account  they  were  surrendered 
along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  household  (Oen.  xxxv, 
;  4).  Chardin  descrilies  ear-rings,  with  talismanic  fig- 
ures and  characters  on  them,  as  still  existing  in  the 
East  (Brown' a  A ntuptitUs,  ii,  305).    See  Amulet. 

Ears.    See  E.\n. 

Earth,  properly  the  nnme  of  the  planet  on  which 
we  dwell.    See  Urography. 

I.  There  arc  two  Hebrew  words  thus  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.,  Itoth  of  which  are  rendered  by  y>j  in  the 
Sept.,  and  this  yi)  is  rendered  by  "earth,"  "land," 
"ground,"  in  the  Xi-w  Testament,    See  also  Di  st. 

1.  n*snst,  adamalt',  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil 
or  ground,  particularly  as  Iwing  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  hence  the  expression  n^nX  UTX,  lit. 44  man  of 


Lane 


thus  describe  those  now  worn  by  Egyptian  fe-        ground:'  tor  an  agriculturist  ((Jen.  ix.  20) 


The 


earth  supplied  the  elementary  substance  of  which 
man's  body  was  formed,  and  the  terms  adorn  and  nda- 
mah  are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  ety- 
mological connection  ((Jen.  ii,  7).  See  Adam.  The 
opinion  that  man's  Imdy  was  formed  'if  earth  prevailed 
amonir  the  Greeks  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Di.  Gl,  70;  Plato, 


auies :  -  Of  ear-rings  (4  hdak)  there  is  a  great  varie- 
ty. Some  of  the  more  usual  kinds  are  here  represent- 
ed. The  first  i*  of  diamonds  set  in  silver.  It  consists 
of  a  drop  suspended  within  a  wreath  hanging  from  a 
sprig.  The  Im  k  of  the  silver  is  gilt,  to  prevent  its 
heine  tirni-shed  bv  perspiration.    The  specimen  here 

*~  »  »«  **  '*»  '*  «~  "  — * '       ^5n^a£i£<M.'S!  S8 

and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into 
which  the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job 
x,  9;  Eccl.  xii,  7).  The  law  prescriiK-d 
earth  as  the  material  out  of  which  altars 
were  to  be  raised  (Exml.  xx,  21) ;  Bahr 
(Sffrnh.  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  tho 
name  adorn:  others,  with  more  reason,  com- 
pare the  ara  de  cfipite  of  the  Romans  (Ovid, 
Tri<t.  v,  5,  9;  Horace,  Od.  iii,  8,  4,  ft),  and 
view  it  as  a  precept  of  simplicity.  Naa- 
Cgrpttoa  Ear-ringi  (each  one  half  the  real  riae).  man  s  request  for  two  mules' r 
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(2  Kings  v,  17)  was  based  on  the  idea  that  Jehovah,  |  t>poke  of  it  as  a  splendid  palace  rating  upon  its  many 
like  the  heathen  deities,  vu  a  local  gud,  and  could  pillars  (2  Sam.  xxii,  8;  Psa.  lxxv,  8;  civ,  6;  Prov. 
lie  worshipped  acceptably  only  on  his  own  soil.  See  j  viii,  25-29).  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (Hesiod, 
Gkch  nd.  i  Theogn.  116  sq. ;  Ovid,  Met  am.  i,  6  sq. ;  comp.  EnseK 

2.  More  generally  ViX,  e'ret;  which  U  explained  Prmp.  AV.  i,  10  [Sanchoniathon,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  9  sq.]; 
by  Von  Bohlcn  (Inirod.  to  Gen.  ii,  6)  as  meaning  ety-  ZmmUvw.*,  i,  170  sq.)  also  vary  in  their  representa- 

mologicallv  the  torn  in  opposition  to  the  high,  i.  e.  the  Uon*  ?n  th"  P°mt>  «»■«««»"•«  »he  sometimes  as 

"       ;    .         ....  i  ■  .   an  oblong  square,  sometimes  us  a  rube,  sometimes  ns 

heaven.    It  u  applied  ...  a  more  or  less  extended  a  pvn|mid  ?vm*time*  M  a  chlamyt,  or  ou,?pread  man- 
tle.   (See  Eichhorn,  Urgeteh.  ed.  Gabler,  NUrnb.  1 790 ; 
Doderlein  Rrl.-Unterr.  vii.  59  sq. :  Beck,  Weltgrtrh.  i, 
32)  ;  4,  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii,  16) ;  and,  5,  to  ,  yg  sq> .  BaUer,  lltbr.  Mythol.  i,  68  sq. ;  Dc'  Wette, 
the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen.  xxxiU,  3) ;  1  /y^.  j*^.  p.  76  „<,.  .  Baumgarten-Crusius.  Bibl.  The- 
also,  in  a  more  general  view,  G,  to        inhabitant*  of  ^  p  2M  gq  .  C61in  I{M  Tkeoi  ^  166.  Mi|?110t?  jn 
vi,  11 ;  xi,  1);  7,  to  heathen  cottntne*,  i  ^  Mimairtt  je  tAcad.  de*  Inter,  xxxiv,  852  sq. ;  An- 


• :  1,  to  the  whole  world  (Gen.  i,  1) ;  2,  to  land  as 
opposed  to  sea  (Gen.  i,  10") ;  8,  to  a  country  (Gen.  xxi, 


the  earth"  (Gen 

as  distinguished  from  the  land  of  Israel,  especially 
during  the  theocracy;  i.  e.  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
excepting  Israel  (2  Kings  xviii,  25;  2  Chron.  xiii,  9, 
etc.);  particularly  the  empire  of  Chaldaia  and  Assyria 
(Ezra  i,  2);  8,  in  the  New  Testament  especially,  •'  the 
earth"  ap|>ears  in  our  translation  as  applied  to  the  land 
of  Judaea.  As  in  m.my  of  these  passages  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  habitable  globe  were  intended,  the  use 
of  so  ambiguous  a  term  as  "  the  earth''  should  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  original  rendered  by  "the 
land,"  as  in  Lev.  xxv,  2.1;  Isa.  x,  23,  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  sense  which  the  original  bears  in  Matt, 
xxiii,  35;  xxvii,  4o;  Mark  xv,  33;  Luke  iv,  25;  xxi, 
23;  Rom.  ix,  28;  James  v,  17.  9.  Finally,  in  a  spir- 
itual sense,  the  word  is  employed  (in  the  N.  T.)  in  con- 
trast  with  heaven,  to  denote  things  earthly  and  carnal 
(John  iit,  31 ;  Colon,  iii,  1,  2).  See  Wemyss,  Symbol. 
Diet.  s.  v. ;  comp.  World. 

To  demand  earth  and  water  was  a  custom  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  by  which  they  required  a  people  to  ac- 
knowledge their  dominion ;  Nebuchodonosor,  in  the 
Greek  of  Judith  (it,  7)  commands  Holofernes  to  march 
against  the  people  of  the  West,  who  had  refused  sub- 
mission, and  to  declare  to  them  that  they  were  to  pre- 
pare earth  and  water.  Darhis  ordered  his  envoys  to 
demand  earth  and  water  of  the  Scythians ,  and  Mega- 
bysus  required  the  same  of  Amyntas.  king  of  Macedo 


juetil,  Oujmekhat,  i.  409  sq. ;  Johannsen,  Die  koemog. 
Antichten  d.  Inder  u.  Utbr.  Altona,  1W8;  Dorncdden, 
in  Kichhorn's  I  i/A.  x,  284  sq.,  548  sq. ;  Gessner,  in  the 
j  Commentt.  S»c.  Goett.  vol.  ii ;  Corrodi,  Jieitr.  :um  rem. 
'  [hnken,  xviii,  15  sq. ;  Link,  Uncelt,  i.  208  »q. ;  Wag- 
ner,  Geschichte  d.  L'rgeseh.  p.  496  sq. ;  Umbreit,  in  the 
:  Stud.  u.  Kritiirti,  IK89,  p.  189  sq. ;  Ballenstedt,  IHe  Vr- 
tcelt,  8d  ed.  Quedlinb.  1819 ;  Von  Schrank,  f'hyrik.- 
I  fheulog.  Krklar.  dtr  6  Srhfyfvng&ige,  Augsburg,  1829; 
Beke,  Jtesearehei  in  Primeval  History,  London,  1834 ; 
Burton,  IVeic  of  the  Creation,  London,  1836;  Tholuck, 
Literar.  Anzeig.  1833,  No.  67-78;  Keil,  apologia  Mo*, 
traditioni*.  Dorpat,  1839;  Benner,  lie  Centura  Iscmgirri 
in  rertxi  Gin.  i,  3,  Giess.  1739;  Burmeister,  Gftch.  d. 
8chdj>jt>ng,  Lips.  1843;  Watcrkeyn,  Konmo*  Hiirm 
Grimma,  1846 ;  Goguet,  Urtpr.  d.  Getttze,  ii,  227.)  Se* 
Cosmocosv. 

Earthen  Vessel  or  Earthexware.    See  Pot. 

TERV. 

Earthquake  (£3??,  ra'atk,  a  shaking,  iri(9/ioi)> 
The  proximate  cjiusc  of  earthquakes,  though  by  no 
means  accurately  defined,  seems  referable  to  the  action 
of  internal  heat  or  fire.  That  the  earth  was  once  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  a  vast  internal  power  springing 
probably  from  the  development  of  subterranean  or 
central  heat,  the  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the 


nia,  in  the  name  of  I>arius.    Polybius  and  Plutarch  |  generally  scarred  and  torn  character  of  its  exterior 


notice  this  custom  among  the  Persians.  Some  believe 
that  these  symbolical  demnnds  denoted  dominion  of 
the  earth  and  sea;  others,  that  the  earth  represented 
the  food  received  from  it,  corn  and  fruits;  the  water, 
drink,  which  is  the  second  part  of  human  nourishment. 
Eeelus.  xv,  16,  in  much  the  same  sense,  says,  "The 
Lord  hath  set  fire  and  water  before  thee ;  stretch  forth 
thy  hand  unto  whether  thou  wilt;  and  ch.  xxxix,  26, 
"  Fire  and  water  are  the  most  necessary  things  to 
life."  Fire  and  water  were  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  the  first  principles  of  the  generation,  birth,  and 
preservation  of  nun.  Proscribed  persons  were  de- 
barred from  their  use;  as,  on  the  contrary,  wives  in 
their  nuptial  ceremonies  were  obliged  to  touch  them. 


make  sufficiently  evident.  A  power  similar  in  kind, 
but  more  restricted  in  degree,  is  still  at  work  in  the 
towels  of  the  earth,  and  occasionally  breaks  down  all 
harriers  and  devastates  certain  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is  good  reason  for  holding  that  earthquakes  are 
closely  connected  with  volcanic  agency.  Both  proba- 
bly spring  from  the  same  cause,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  one  mighty  influence  operating  to  »<  me  what  dis- 
similar results.  Volcanic  agency,  therefore,  is  an  in- 
dication of  earthquakes,  and  traces  of  the  first  may  be 
taken  as  indications  of  the  existence  (either  present  or 
past,  actual  or  possible)  of  the  latter.  (See  Hitch- 
cock's Geology,  p.  234  sq.)  The  manifestation  of  theso 
awful  phenomena  is  restricted  in  its  range.  Accord- 
ingly, geologists  have  laid  down  certain  volcanic  re- 


Sec  Element. 

II.  The  Idea  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  of  the  gions  or  bands  within  which  this  manifestation  takes 
figure  of  the  earth  can  only  conjectured  from  inci-  1  place.  Over  these  regions  various  traces  of  volcanic 
dental  hints  occasion  11. v  given  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xl,  22;  J  agency  are  found,  such  as  either  gaseous  vapors,  or 
Prov.  viii,  27;  Job  xxvi,  10;  Psa.  xxiv.  2 ;  exxxvi.  6).  hot  springs,  or  bitun  inous  substances,  and  in  some 
From  these  passage*,  taken  together,  savs  RotenmUller  instances  (occasionally)  active  volcanoes.  Several 
(Alterthumnk.  I,  i.  133  sq.),  we  obtain  the  notion  of  the  1  sources  of  bitumen  are  found  on  the  Tigris,  in  the  Per- 
earth's  disk  as  circular,  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  '  sian  mountains,  near  the  K baron,  and  at  Bushire,  aa 
surrounded  with  the  ocean,  the  heaven  being  spread  |  well  as  along  the  Euphrates.  At  Hit,  etpeeially,  on 
aver  it  a«  a  canopy.  Though  floating  free  in  the  the  last-mentioned  river,  it  exists  on  a  very  Urge  scale, 
boundless  immensity  of  space,  yet,  through  the  Orea-  1  and,  having  t>een  much  used  from  the  earliest  times, 
tor's  might,  it  remains  firmly  fixed,  without  moving  I  seems  inexhaustible.  Abundant  traces  of  it  are  also 
(1  Chron.  xvii,  30;  Psa.  xciii  j  ;  civ.  ft;  cxix,  90).  It  to  be  seen  amid  the  ruins  and  over  the  entire  vicinity 
is  rather  inconclusive,  however,  to  infer  the  popular  of  Hillah.  the  ancient  Babylon.  Syria  and  Palestine 
notions  of  the  earth's  figure  from  what  may  have  l>een  abound  in  volcanic  appearances.  Between  the  river 
nothing  more  than  the  l>old  imagery  of  poets.  Some  Jordan  and  Damascus  lies  a  volcanic  tract  The  en- 
have  supposed  that  so  long  as  the  Hebrews  were  a  no-  tire  country  al»out  the  Dead  Sea  presents  indubitable 
madie  race,  they  conceived  of  the  earth  as  resembling  I  tokens  of  volcanic  agency.  Accordingly,  these  places 
a  round  tent,  with  the  expanse  as  its  co%-cring;  but  I  come  within  one  of  the*  volcanic  regions.  The  chief 
that  in  later  times,  when  domiciled  in  Palestine,  tbey  j  of  these  are,  (1)  that  which  extends  from  the  Caspian 
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Sea  to  the  Azores ;  (2)  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the 
Moluccas;  (3)  that  of  the  Andes ;  (4)  the  African ;  (5) 
the  Icelandic.  Syria  and  Palestine  are  embraced  with- 
in the  first  band,  and  the»e  countries  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  subject  to  earthquakes.  (See  Stanley, 
J'aUft.  p.  279,  283,  285,  363;  Vulney,  Trav.  i,  281 ;  K*u- 
eegger,  Reiteu,  p.  2(6).    See  Palestine. 

That  earthquakes  were  among  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times  is  shown  in 
their  being  an  element  in  the  poetical  imagery  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  a  source  of  religions  admonition  and 
devout  emotion.  An  earthquake,  when  great,  over- 
turns and  changes  the  surface  of  the  earth,  subverting 
mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  sinking  some  parts,  eleva- 
ting others,  altering  the  course  of  rivers,  making  ponds 
and  lakes  on  dry  lands,  and  drying  up  those  that  al- 
ready existed ;  and  is  therefore  a  proper  symbol  of 
great  rrroiutiont  or  changes  in  the  government  or  po- 
litical world  (Heb.  xii,  20).  See  Wemyss,  Symbolical 
Diet,  s.  v.  In  Psalm  xviii,  7,  we  read,  "  then  the 
earth  shook  and  trembled ;  the  foundations  also  of  the 
hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth" 
(com p.  Hab.  iii,  6;  Nah.  i,  5 ;  Isa.  v,  2a).  It  was  not 
an  unnatural  transition  that  any  signal  display  of  the 
will,  sovereignty,  or  goodness  of  Providence  should 
lie  foretold  in  connection  with,  and  accompanied  as  by 
other  signs  in  the  heavens  above  or  on  the  earth  be- 
low, so  by  earthquakes  and  their  fearful  concomitants 
(see  Joel  ii,  28;  Matt  xxiv,  7,  29).  Earthquakes  are 
not  unfreqiiently  attended  with  fissures  of  the  earth's 
surface ;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num. 
xvi,  32 ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt.  iv,  3,  3),  and  at  the  time 
of  our  lord's  death  (Matt,  xxvii,  51) ;  the  former  may 
be  paralleled  by  a  similar  occurrence  at  Oppido,  in  Ca- 
labria, A.l).  1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  &4J0  and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet,  and 
again  by  the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lis- 
bon, in  which  the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfaff, 
8ckopfit*ff*<fe*rk  p.  11a).  These  depressions  are  some- 
times on  a  very  large  scale;  the  subsidence  of  the  val- 
ley of  Siddira,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake.  Similar  de- 
pressions have  occurred  in  many  districts,  the  most  re- 
markable Iwing  the  submersion  and  subsequent  re-ele- 
vation of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli.  The  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes  about  the  Dead  Sea  is  testified 
in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiv,  2;  comp.  Jerome  ad  Is*, 
xv).  See  Sol>oM.  The  awe  which  an  earthquake 
never  fails  to  inspire,  "  conveying  the  idea  of  some 
universal  and  unlimited  danger"  (Humboldt's  Kimmm, 
i,  212).  rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (1  Kings  xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  his  appearance  (Judg.  v,  4  ;  2 
Sam.  xxii,8;  Psa.  lxxvii,  1H;  xcvii,4;  civ,  32;  Amos 
viii.8;  Hab.  iii,  lit).  Rirthqitakes.  together  with  thun- 
der, lightning,  ami  other  fearful  phenomena  of  nature, 
form  no  small  portion  of  the  stock  of  materials  which 
the  interpreters  of  the  German  rationalistic  school  em- 
ploy with  no  less  liberality  than  confidence  in  order 
t<>  explain  after  their  manner  events  recorded  in  the 
Scripture*  which  have  been  commonly  referred  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  God.  Hezel,  Pan lus,  and  other 
miracle  -exploders  would,  but  for  this  resource,  find 
their  "occupation  gone."  But,  if  there  is  reason  for 
the  statement  that  truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than 
fiction,  it  may  with  equal  propriety  l>e  observed  that 
their  "  natural"  causes  are  most  unnatural,  unlikely, 
and  insufficient.    See  Mikaclkh. 

The  first  visitation  of  the  kind  recorded  as  hnving 
happened  to  Palestine  was  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (about 
B.C.  905),  when  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  II,  12)  was  di- 
rected  to  go  forth  and  stand  upon  the  mountain  Itefore 
Jehovah:  "And  l«hold  Jehovah  passed  by,  and  a  great 
and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks  l>efore  Jehovah ;  but  Jehovah  was  not 
in  the  wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake;  but 


Jehovah  was  not  in  the  earthquake :  and  after  the 
earthquake  a  fire ;  but  Jehovah  was  not  in  the  fire : 
and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice."  A  terrible 
earthquake  took  place  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judith"  (B.C.  781),  which  Josephus  {Ant.  ix,  10,  4) 
says  "  shook  the  ground,  and  a  rent  was  made  in  the 
Temple,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone  through  it, 
which,  falling  upon  the  king's  face,  struck  him  with 
the  leprosy,"  a  punishment  which  the  historian  as- 
scrihes  to  the  wrath  of  God  consequent  on  Uzziah's 
usurpation  of  the  priest's  office.  That  this  earthquake 
was  of  an  awful  character  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact  that  Zechariah  (xiv,  5)  thus  s|ieaks  respecting  it : 
"  Ye  shall  flee  as  ye  tied  from  before  the  earthquake  in 
the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah:"  and  it  likewise 
appears  from  Amos  (i,  1)  that  the  event  was  so  strik- 
ing and  left  such  deep  impressions  on  men's  minds, 
!  as  to  become  a  sort  of  epoch  from  which  to  date  and 
reckon;  the  prophet's  words  are,  "two  years  before 
the  earthquake."  See  Uzziah.  From  Zcch.  xiv,  4 
we  are  led  to  infer  thut  a  grent  convulsion  took  place 
at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain  be- 
ing split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  between  it*  summits. 
Josephus  records  something  of  the  sort,  but  his  account 
is  by  no  means  clear,  for  bis  words  (rov  opovc  airop- 
(Ktyt'ivat  ro  ijfitov  roi>  Kara  n}v  ivatv)  can  hardly 
mean  the  tcettrrn  half  of  the  mountain,  as  Whiston 
seems  to  think,  but  the  half  of  the  xretUrn  mountain,  i. 
e.  of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear 
why  this  height  particularly  should  1*  termed  the 
western  mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  two 
accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that  the  Mount 
of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the  earthquake.  Hit- 
zig  (Comm.  in  Zech.)  suggests  that  the  name 
"corruption,"  may  have  originated  at  this  time,  the 
rolling  down  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Jo- 
sephus, entitling  it  to  be  described  as  the  dettroying 
mountain,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jcr. 
It,  25.    See  Azal. 

The  only  important  or  clear  earthquake  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  (except  the  doubtful  one  of 
Matt,  xxviii,  2)  is  that  which  happened  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  (Matt,  xxvii,  60-1; 
comp.  Luke  xxiii,  44-5;  Mark  xv,  33).  The  concomi- 
tant darkness  is  most  naturally  held  to  have  been  an 
attendant  on  the  earthquake.'  Earthquakes  are  not 
seldom  attended  by  accompaniments  which  obscure 
the  light  of  day  during  (as  in  this  case  from  the  sixfh 
to  the  ninth  hour,  that  is,  from  12  o'clock  at  noon  to  8 
o'clock  P.M.)  several  hours.  If  this  is  the  fact,  then 
the  record  is  consistent  with  nntural  phenomena,  and 
tho  darkness  which  sceptics  have  pleaded  against 
speaks  actually  in  favor  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Now  it  is  well  known  to  naturalists  that  such 
obscurations  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  may  be 
enough  to  give  the  following  instances.  A  very  re- 
markable volcanic  eruption  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1835,  in  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  situated  in 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca  (usually  called  the  coast  of  Con- 
chngna).  in  Central  America.  The  eruption  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  rumbling  noise,  accompanied  by  a  column 
of  smoke  which  i«sued  from  the  mountain,  increasing 
until  it  assumed  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  large 
dense  rloud,  which,  when  viewed  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  appeared  like  an  immense  plume  of  feath- 
ers, rising  with  considerable  velocity,  nnd  expanding 
in  every  direction.  In  the  course  of  the  two  follow- 
ing days  several  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt ;  the 
morning  of  the  2:'d  rose  fine  and  clear,  but  a  dense 
cloud  of  a  pyramidal  form  was"  observed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volcano.  This  gradually  ascended,  and  by 
11  o'clock  A.M.  it  had  spread  over  the  whole  firma- 
ment entirely  obscuring  the  light  of  day,  tho  darkness 
equalling  in  intensity  that  of  the  most  clouded  night: 
this  darkness  continued  with  little  intermission  for 
three  days ;  during  the  whole  time  a  fine  black  pow- 
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der  continued  to  fall.  This  darkness  extended  over  !  of  the  nun,  and  strictly  corresponds  with  the  Gr.  dVn. 
half  of  Central  America.  The  convulsion  was  such  as  .  roXr;,  and  the  Lat.  orient.  It  is  used  tropically  for 
to  change  the  outline  of  the  coast,  turn  the  course  of  a  the  east  indefinitely  (Psa.  ciii,  12;  Dan.  viii,  9;  Amos 
river,  and  form  two  new  islands.  Precisely  analogous  '  viii,  12,  etc.) ;  also  detinitely  for  some  place  in  rela« 
phenomena  were  exhibited  on  occasions  of  earthquakes  tion  to  others,  thus,  "The  land  of  the  east,"  i.  e.  the 
that  took  place  at  Cartago,  in  Central  America,  when  .  country  lying  to  the  east  of  Syria,  the  Ely  ma  is  (Zech. 
there  prevailed  a  dense  black  fog,  which  lasted  for  viii,  7);  "the  east  of  Jericho"  (Josh,  iv,  19);  "the 


east  gate"  (Neh.  iii,  29),  and  adverbial 
(1  Chron.  vii,  28;  ix,  24,  etc.).  Sometimes  the  full 
expression  Tr"P'r~n^T7S,  sun-rise,  is  used  (indefinitely, 
Isa.  xli,  25;  detinitely,  Judg.  xi,  18).    See  below. 

2.  B*1J?,  ke'dem  (with  its  modifications),  properly 
means  what  it  in  front  of,  before  (comp.  Psa.  exxxix, 
5 ;  Isa.  ix,  11  [1-]).  As  the  Hebrews,  in  pointing  out 
the  quarters,  looked  towards  the  east,  C"1£./brc,  came 
to  signify  the  cast,  as  *"injt,  behind,  the  west,  and 
i  T"^,  the  right  hand,  the  south.  In  this  sense  kedem 
is  used  («)  indefinitely,  Gen.  xi,  2;  xiii,  11,  etc.;  (6) 
relatively,  Num.  xxxiv,  11,  etc. ;  (c)  definitely,  to  de- 


prevj 

three  days  (Recreation*  in  Physical  (Itography,  p.  3H*J). 
In  the  case  of  the  volcanic  eruption  which  overwhelm- 
ed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  (A.D.  79),  we  learn  from 
the  younger  Pliny  that  a  dense  column  of  vapor  was 
first  seen  rising  vertically  from  Vesuvius,  and  then 
spreading  itself  out  laterally,  so  that  its  upper  portion 
resembled  the  head,  and  its  lower  the  trunk  of  a  pine. 
This  black  cloud  was  pierced  occasionally  by  flashes 
of  fire  as  vivid  as  lightning,  succeeded  by  darkness 
more  profound  than  night,  and  ashes  fell  even  at  Mi- 
senum.  These  ap|>carances  agree  perfectly  with  those 
witnessed  in  more  recent  eruptions,  especially  those  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  1538,  and  Vesuvius  in  1822.  Indeed 

earthquakes  appear  to  exert  a  ven-  marked  influence  , 

.       V  -  .    _     .  i*~.t»  i        itki-    note  the  regions  King  to  the  east  of  Palestine  (Gen. 

on  our  atmosphere :  among  other  effects,  J.vell  (Pnn- \  "  _    ,     .  „, 

ciples  ofGrotoyy,  i,  400)  enumerates  sudden  gusts  of  ;  xx,x> 1 !  ^um-  xx,">  «  =  Isa-  ,x> 11 '  sometimes  in 
wind,  interrupted  by  dead  calms ;  evolution  of  electric  j  full  form,  Dnp—^X,  "  land  of  the  east"  (Gen  xxv,  6), 
matter  or  of  inflammable  gas  from  the  soil,  with  sul-  i  the  inhabiUnts  of  which  are  denominated  B1£— '22, 
phureous  and  mephilic  vapors;  a  reddening  of  the  \"  children  of  the  east."    See  Bknr-K  ei>km. 
sun's  disk,  and  a  haziness  in  the  air  often  continued  for       Sometimes  kerlem  and  mizrach  are  used  together  (e. 
months  (Joel  ii,  30, 81).    Other  interpreters,  however,  \  ^  Rxod.  xxvii,  13;  Josh.  xix.  12),  which  is,  after  all, 

not  so  tautological  as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  transla- 
tion "on  the  east  side  eaetwurd."  Rearing  in  mind 
this  etymological  distinction,  it  is  natural  that  bedem 
should  be  used  when  the  fur  quarters  of  the  world 
are  described  (a?-  in  (ien.  xiii,  14  ;  xxviii,  14 ;  Job  xxiii, 
8,  9;  Er.ek.  xlvii,  18  sq.),  and  mizrach  when  the  cast 
is  only  distinguished  from  the  wv*C  (Josh,  xi,  3;  Psa. 
1,  1 ;  ciii,  12;  cxiii,  3;  Zech.  viii,  7),  or  from  sonic 


understand  the  earthquake  in  Matt,  xxvii,  54  to  have 
been  merely  some  special  and  supernatural  operation 
of  God,  in  attestation  of  the  marvellous  work  that  was 
in  progress,  producing  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  im- 
mediate locality, and  in  connection  therewith  a  sensible 
consternation  in  the  minds  of  the  immediate  actors ; 
hence  there  is  no  other  historical  allusion  to  it.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  its  Iteing  in  the  second  case  con- 
nected with  the  angel's  descent  (Matt,  xxviii,  2;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xiv,  15).  Like  the  one  that  occurred  at  Phil- 
ippi  (Acts  xvi,  16),  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  exceptional  phenomenon,  wrought  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  and  consequently  very  limited  as  to  its 
sphere  of  action.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  any  notices 
•f  Scripture  that  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  in  the 
ordinary  and  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  played  more 
than  a  very  occasional  and  subordinate  part  in  the 
sceues  and  transactions  of  sacred  history.  Treatises 
in  Latin  on  the  earthquake  at  our  Saviour's  passion 
have  been  written -by  Berger  (Vlteb.  1710),  Posner 
(Jen.  lC72).Schmcrl»auch  (Lubl>cn.  1756),  Schmid  (Jen. 
168:t).    See  Dakkskxs. 

An  earthquake  devastated  Jwhea  some  years  (31) 
liefore  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Actiutn,  which  Joscphus  (Ant.  xv,  52)  reports  was 
such  "as  had  not  happened  at  any  other  time,  which 
brought  great  destruction  upon  the  cattle  in  that  coun- 
try. About  ten  thousand  men  also  perished  by  the 
fall  of  houses."  Jerome  writes  of  an  earthquake 
which,  in  the  time  of  his  childhood  (about  A.D.  315). 
destroyed  Kabbath  Moab  (Jerome  on  Jsiuih.  xv).  The 
writer's  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  speak  of  earthquakes 
in  Palestine,  stating  that  they  were  not  only  formida 


other  one  quarter  (Dan.  viii,  9 ;  xi,  44 ;  Amos  viii,  12) ; 
exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  Psa.  cvii,  3,  and  Isn. 
xliii,  6,  each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation. 
A  train,  kedtm  is  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense 
to  describe  a  spot  or  country  immediately  before  an- 
other in  an  easterly  direction  ;  hence  it  occurs  in  such 
passages  as  Gen.ii,  8;  iii,  24;  xi,  2;  xiii,  11;  xxv, 
fi;  and  hence  the  sul*equent  application  of  the  term, 
as  a  proper  name  ((ien.  xxv,  C,  eastnard,  unto  the  land 
of  Kedein),  to  the  lands  lying  immediately  eastward  of 
Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Babv Ionia,  etc.; 
on  the  other  hand,  mizrach  is  used  of  the  fir  east  with 
a  less  definite  signification  (Isa.  xli,  2,  25;  xliii,  5; 
xlvi,  11).  In  de>cril.ing  a/jnet.  or  direction,  the  terms 
are  used  indifferently  (e<imp.  ktdtm  in  Lev.  i,  10,  and 
Josh,  vii,  2,  with  mizrarh  in  2  Chron.  v,  12,  and  1  Chron. 
v,  10).    See  West,  etc. 

"  The  East"  is  the  name  given  l.y  the  ancient  He- 
brews to  a  certain  region,  without  any  regard  to  its 
relation  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  compre- 
hending not  only  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  lands  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  which  really  lay  to  the  east  of  Pal- 
estine, but  also  Armenia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia.  Bab- 
ylonia, and  Chalda?a,  which  were  situated  rather  to 
the  north  than  the  cast  of  Judasa.  Its  geographical 
ble,  but  frequent  In  1834  an  earthquake  shook  Jeru-  \  |)0un(Uirje9  include  Svria.  the  countries  beyond  the 
salcm,  and  injured  the  chapel  of  the  notivity  at  Bethle- 1  TiKrig  and  Euphrates",  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
hem.  In  1*37  (Jan,  1)  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  were  ,  0cel|n  nn<j  of  tbc  Arabian  Gulf.  The  name  given  to 
visited  by  severe  shocks  of  earthquake,  yet  the  city  !  ^  entiro  f  .  ,,y  ^  WJW 
remains  without  serious  injury  from  these  subterrane-  , 
an  causes.    This  last  earthquake  totally  overthrew  the 


village  of  Safed,  in  Galilee  (Thomson,  Land  tin<i  Hook, 
i,  4iS  sq.).  For  a  full  account  of  these  and  others,  af- 
fecting various  parts  of  Syria,  see  Kitto,  Ph>/s.  Hist, 
of  Palest,  vol.  ii,  ch.  iv.  Comp.  Bulenger.  in  (iraevii 
Thesaur.  r,  515  sq. ;  Forbiger,  Ilandb.  d.  alt.  Geogr.  i, 
63Gsq. 

East  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  terms  in  the 
English  Bible.    See  Geography. 

1.  n"]C2,  mizrach',  properly  denotes  the  rising,  sc. 


(ovoroX?;),  or  the  land  of  Kedem  or  East ;  by  the  Bahl 
vlonians  it  was  called  2*7,  or  'Avafiia,  Arabia.  Its 
miscellaneous  population  were  called  hy  the  former 
"sons  of  the  East,"  or  Orientals,  and  by  the  latter 
either  Arabians,  or  the  "people  of  the  West."  The 
Jews  themselves  also  apply  to  them  the  Babylonian 
name  in  some  of  their  l  ooks  written  after  the  Captiv- 
ity (2  t'hron.  xxii.  1 ;  Neh.  ii,  9).  Tbc  Arabs  ancient- 
ly denominated  themselves,  and  do  to  this  day,  by 
either  of  these  names.  To  this  region  belong  the 
"kings  of  the  East"  (Isa.  xix,  11 ;  Jer.  xxv,  19-25, 
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Heb.).  The  following  passages  may  suffice  as  in- 
Manns  showing  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  term 
"east"  to  this  region.  Balaam  nays  that  lialak,  king 
of  Moab,  had  brought  him  from  the  mountains  of  the 
east  (Num.  xxiii,  7).  i.  e.  frtim  Pethor  on  the  Euphra- 
tes. Isaiah  places  Syria  in  the  east  (ix,  11), "  the  Syr- 
ians from  the  east"  (bishop  I-owtb).  The  distinction 
seems  vident  in  Gen.  xxix,  1,  '"Jacob  came  unto  the 
land  of  the  children  of  the  East."  It  occur*  again  in 
J ud.r.  vi,  3,  '*  Even  the  children  of  the  East  came 
ag  linst  them"  (Sept.  oi  v'toi  dvaroXdtv ;  Vulg.  atteri 
Oriratalium  nationwn).  The  preceding  facta  enable  us 
to  account  for  the  prodigious  number*  of  persons  some- 
times assembled  in  war  against  the  Israelites  (Judg.  J 
vi,  5;  vii,  12),  "and  the  children  of  the  East  were  like  | 
grasshoppers  for  multitude,"  and  for  the  astonishing 
carnage  recorded  (Judg.  viii,  10),  "there  fell  a  bun-, 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  the  sword.1' 
It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
(romp.  1  Kings  i,  4,  80),  and  were  addicted  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  to  superstition  (Isa.  xxvi).    8ee  Arabia. 

The  east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  dittanct  (Isa.  xlvi,  11),  as  the  land  stretched  out  in  j 
these  directions  without  any  known  limit.    In  Isa.  ii,  j 
6,  the  house  of  Jacob  is  said  to  be  "  replenished  from  ! 
the  ea»t"  (E^E  flStb^),  which  some  explain  as  refer- 
ring to  witchcraft,  or  the  arts  of  divination  practised  in 
the  East,  while  others,  with  greater  probability,  under- 
stand it  of  the  men  nf  the  East,  the  diviners  and  sooth- 
sayers who  came  from  the  east  (comp.  Job  xv,  2) ;  the 
correct  text  may,  however,  be  EpJJJE,  tcilh  $orcery,  ' 
which  gives  a  better  sense  (Gcsen.  J'htjaur.  p.  1193). 
See  Witchcraft. 

3.  AvaroXfi,  sun-rue.    This  word  usually  occurs  in 
the  plural,  and  without  the  nrticle.    When,  therefore, 
we  read,  as  in  Matt,  ii,  1,  2,  that  "/i«yo«  ajro  dvaro-  | 
\vv  came  to  Jerusalem  saying  we  have  seen  his  stur  | 
»y  ry  ayaroXf,"  we  arc  led  to  suspect  some  special  1 
Ira-ton  for  such  a  variation.    The  former  phrase  is 
naturally  rendered  as  equivalent  to  Oriental  Magi, 
and  the  indefinite  expression  is  to  be  explained  by  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  S^J?  in  the  Old  Test.    The  latter 
phrase  offers  greiter  difficulty.    If  it  be  taken  ="  in 
the  ea«t,"  the  questions  arise  why  the  singular  and 
not  the  customary  plural  should  lie  used  ?  why  the  ar- 
ticle should  »w  added  ?  and  why  the  wise  men  should 
have  seen  the  stir  in  the  taut  when  the  place  where 
the  child  was  lay  to  the  w+M  of  their  locality  (unless,  j 
indeed,  iy  ry  avaroXjj  relates  to  the  star,  and  not  ! 
the  wise  men  themselves,  to  whom  it  seems  to  refer).  ; 
Pressed  by  the  difficulties  thus  suggested,  the  majority  I 
of  recent  interpreters  take  if  ry  dvaroXa  literally  —  in 
iu  rise,  and  trace  a  correspondence  of  this  with  the  ; 
rtx**"*;  of  the  preceding  clause:  they  inquired  for  the  ! 
child,  whom  they  knew  to  »>e  liorn,  liecause  thev  had 
**en  the  ruing  of  his  star,  the  sL-n.il  of  his  birth.'  Al- 
ford  objects  to  this,  that  for  such  a  moaning  we  should 
expect  ai-rov.  if  not  in  ver.  2,  certainly  in  ver.  l>:  but  i 
the  con«truction  falls  under  the  case  where  the  article, 
by  indicating  something  closely  associated  with  the  j 
snbject,  sii|icrsedes  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pro-  | 
noun.    In  the  Sept.  avaroXai  is  used  lioth  for  kedem  , 
and  mizrack.    It  should  lie  observed  that  the  expres- 
sion is,  with  but  few  exceptions  (Dan.  viii,  9 ;  Kev.  xxi, 
13;  comp.  vii,  2;  xvi,  12,  from  which  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  John's  usage  to  insert  t)Xiov\  avaroXai 
(Matt,  ii,  1 ;  viii,  11 ;  xxiv,  27 ;  Luke  xiii,  29),  and  not 
dvaroXq.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  Matthew  would 
use  the  two  terms  indifferently  in  succeeding  verses 
(ii.  I,  2),  particularly  as  he  adds  the  article  to  aiaro- 
A*),  which  is  invariably  absent  in  other  ca*ea  (comp. 
Rev.  xxi,  13).    He  seems  to  imply  a  delinitcness  in 
the  locality — that  it  waa  the  country  called  E"?J?,  or 
'  i  (comp.  the  modern  Anatolia),  as  distinct  from 


the  quarter  or  point  of  the  compass  (avaroXat')  in 
which  it  lay.  In  continuation  of  this,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed that  in  the  only  passage  where  the  article  is  pre- 
fixed to  tedtm  (Gen.  x,  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  def- 
inite and  restricted  locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia. 
See  Star  in  tiik  East. 

The  only  other  terms  rendered  "east"  in  the  Scrip, 
tares  are  the  following:  P'O^n  (chnrtvth\  pottery\ 
applied  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  improperly  called  "cart 
gate"  (Jer.  xix,  2),  but  meaning  the  potters'  gate  (q. 
v.),  i.  e.  one  which  led  to  the  "  (sitters'  field"  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  (see  Strong's  Harmony  and  Erjtoti- 
tion,  Appendix  ii,  p.  11).  Sec  Jf.ri-sai.rm.  XSlE 
(mutoi',  a  going  forth,  as  it  is  elsewhere  usually  ren- 
dered), applied  poetically  to  sun-rw  (Paa.  lxxv,  6). 
For  "east-wind,"  "east-sea,"  see  below. 

EAST,  Tcrmno  towariw  the.  1.  The  earliest 
churches  faced  eastward ;  at  a  later  period  (4th  or  5th 
century)  this  was  reversed,  and  the  sacramental  tal>)<> 
was  placed  at  the  east,  so  thut  worshippers  facing  it 
in  their  devotions  were  turned  towards  the  east.  The 
Jewish  custom  was  to  turn  to  the  west  in  prayer.  Soc- 
rates says  (  Ecclu.  Hist,  bk.  vi,  eh.  v)  that  the  church  of 
Antioch  had  its  nltar  on  the  west,  i.  e.  toward*  Jerusa- 
lem. 2.  Many  fanciful  reasons  are  assigned,  Iwth  by 
ancient  writers  and  by  modern  ritualist*,  for  worship- 
ping towards  the  east.  Among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing: "(1.)  The  rising  sun  was  the  symbo'  of  Christ,  tho 
Sun  of  Righteousness ;  and,  since  people  must  worship 
towards  some  quarter  of  the  heavens,  thry  chose  that 
which  led  them  to  Christ  by  symbolical  representa- 
tion (Tertullian,  Apol.  i,  16).  (2.)  The  east  waa  the 
place  of  paradise,  our  ancient  habitation  and  country, 
which  we  lost  in  the  first  Adam  by  the  Fall,  and 
whither  we  hope  to  be  restored  again,  as  to  our  native 
aliode  and  rest,  in  the  second  Adam,  Christ  our  Sav- 
iour (.1  p<>tt.  Const,  lib.  ii.  c.  57).  (3.)  The  east  was  con- 
sidered the  most  honorable  part  of  the  creation,  being 
the  seat  of  light  and  brightness.  (4.)  Christ  made  his 
appearance  on  earth  in  the  east,  and  thence  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  will  appear  again  a*  the  last 
day.  The  authority  of  many  of  the  fathers  has  been 
adduced  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  support  of  these 
views.  The  author  of  the  Qtie*ti<m$  to  Anti/r-ktu,  un- 
der the  name  of  Athanasius,  gives  this  account  of  the 
practice  :  '  We  do  not,'  says  he, '  worship  towards  the 
east,  as  if  we  thought  God  any  way  shut  up  in  those 
parts  of  the  world,  but  because  God  is  in  himself  the 
true  light.  In  turning,  therefore,  towards  the  created 
light,  wo  do  not  worship  it,  but  the  great  Creator  of  it ; 
taking  occasion  from  that  most  excellent  element  to 
adore  the  God  who  was  before  all  elements  and  ages 
in  the  world. '  A  little  attention  to  geography  shows 
that  these  are  nothing  but  fancies.  That  part  of  the 
heavens,  for  example,  which  is  east  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  is  west  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so 
that  we  cannot  at  both  these  periods  pray  towards 
'  that  quarter  of  the  heavens-  where  (according  to 
Wheatly)  God  is  supposed  to  have  his  peculiar  resi- 
lience of  glory,'  unless,  if  we  turn  to  the  east  at  morn- 
ing prayer,  we  turn  to  west  at  even  song.  Not  only 
so,  but  two  individuals  on  opjiosito  sides  of  the  globe, 
though  both  suppose  that  they  are  praying  with  their 
faces  to  the  east,  are,  so  far  as  it  respects  each  other, 
or  any  particular  'quarter  of  the  heavens,'  praying  in 
opposite  directions,  one  east  and  the  other  west,  one 
looking  towards  that  'quarter,1  the  other  away  from 
it.  So  that  all  such  reasons  are  rendered  futile  by  the 
geographical  fact  that,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  every  degree  of  longitude  becomes 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  both  east  and  west." 

8.  Turn:nrj  East  in  Hajptinn.-  In  the  ancient  bap- 
tisteries were  two  apartments :  first,  a  porch  or  ante- 
room (:r»K>ni''\ioc  oiror),  where  the  catechumens  made 
their  renunciations  of  Satan  and  confessions  of  faith  ; 
and  the  inner  room  (lourtoos  oJ/roc),  where  the 
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mony  of  baptism  was  performed.  When  the  catechu- 
mens were  brought  into  the  fiirmer  of  these  they  were 
placed  with  their  faces  to  the  west,  and  were  then 
commanded  to  renounce  Satan  with  some  gesture  and 
rite  expressing  an  indignation  against  him,  as  by 
stretching  out  their  hands,  or  folding  them,  or  strik- 
ing them  together,  and  sometimes  by  spitting  at  him 
as  if  ho  were  present.  The  wonls  generally  used  by 
the  candidate  were,  '*  I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works, 
and  his  pomps,  and  his  service,  and  his  angels,  and 
bin  inventions,  and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or 
that  are  subject  to  him."  The  reason  assigned  by 
Cyril  (Catech.  Afy*tag.)  for  standing  with  the  face  to 
the  west  during  this  adjuration  is  that  the  west  is  the 
place  of  darkness;  and  Satan  is  diirkness,  and  his 
kingdom  is  darkness.  That  the  candidate  turned  his 
face  to  the  east,  and  made  his  solemn  confession  of 
obedience  to  Christ,  generally  in  these  words,  "  I  give 
myself  up  to  thee,  O  Christ,  to  be  governed  by  thy 
laws."  This  was  called pro  miuum,  pactum,  otcotttm — 
a  promise,  a  covenant,  a  vow.  The  face  was  turned 
to  the  east  because,  as  Cyril  tells  his  disciple*,  since 
they  had  renounced  the  devil,  the  paradise  of  Cod. 
which  was  planted  in  the  east,  and  whence  our  first 
pircnts  were  driven  for  their  transgression  into  ban- 
ii-hment,  was  now  laid  open  to  them.— Bingham,  Orig. 
EccUt.  bk.  xi,  ch.  vii,  §  4 ;  Farrar,  Eerie*.  Did.  s.  v. 

4.  It  is  "a  curious  instance  of  the  inveteracy  of 
popular  custom  that  in  Scotland,  where  everything 
that  savored  of  ancient  usage  was  set  aside  as  popish 
by  the  reformers,  the  practice  of  burying  with  the  feet 
to  the  ea»t  was  maintained  in  the  old  churchyards ; 
nor  is  it  uncommon  still  to  set  down  churches  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  east  and  west.  In  modern  cem- 
eteries in  England  and  Scotland  no  attention  appears 
to  be  paid  to  the  old  punctilio  of  interring  with  the 
feet  to  the  east,  the  nature  of  the  ground  alone  being 
considered  in  the  disposition  of  graves"  (Chambers. 
EnryrhprnKa,  s.  v.). — Wheatly,  On  Common  Prayer, 
ch.  ii,  §  2;  Hook,  Errles.  Did.  s.  v.;  Bingham,  Orig. 
Eccl.  xiii,  viii,  li>.    See  Ciickcm  Edificks. 

Eastburn,  Jamkh  Wai.i.ih,  A.M.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  was  Ixtrn  in  Ixindon  Sept.  2<S,  1797. 
In  1803  he  came  to  New  York,  and  in  181G  (>a»scd 
A.B.  of  Columbia  College.  In  1*18  he  tiecame  rector 
of  St.  George's,  Accomac  County,  Va.,  where  his  min- 
istry i»  still  spoken  of  with  great  respect.  In  1819  he 
•ailed  for  Santa  Cruz,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  December 
of  the  same  year.  He  composed  the  beautiful  Trinity 
Sunday  Hymn;  a  lyric,  entitle!  The  Sumrrnr  Midnight ; 
a  poem,  Ynmoylm,  a  Tftle  of  t/ie  Wan  of  King  1'hilip ; 
and  various  unonvmous  essays.— Sprague,  Am.  v,  £15. 

East, Christianity  in  the.  See  Arabia;  Asia; 
China;  Ixdia;  Japan. 

East  Gate.    See  under  East. 

East  Sea  (with  the  art.  ",:tt^n  C*H,  ha-yam 

kat-kadm»ni' ,  th?  forward  tea ;  Sept.  t)  ^aXatrna  t) 
iroa>rij)  is  an  epithet  used  in  two  passages  (Joel  ii,  20; 
Ezek.  xlvii,  18)  of  the  Df.ao  Sea  (q.  v.),  because  it 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Holy  I-and.  The  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  because  lying  in  the  opposite  direction, 
was  on  a  like  account  called  the  West  Sea,  or  the  sea 
on  the  western  Iwrder  (Num.  xxxiv,  ();  Josh,  xv,  12, 
etc).    See  Ska. 

East  Wind  (C^i?,  ladim',  prop,  the  east  fas 
often  rendered],  i.  e.  eastern  quarter;  hence  ellipti- 
c-ally for  the  wind  from  that  direction,  Job  xxvii,  21 : 
Isa.  xxvii,  8;  Jer.  xviii,  17  ;  Ezck.  xxix,  2(5;  the  full 
expression  C^IJ?  nil  also  occurs.  Exod.  x,  18, 14,21 ; 
Psa.  xlviii,  8 ;  Ezck.  xvii,  Id).  This  is  in  Scripture 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  wind  of  considerable 
strength,  and  also  of  a  peculiarly  dry,  parching,  and 
blighting  nature.  In  Pharaoh's  dream  the  thin  ears 
of  corn  are  represented  as  l»eing  blasted  by  an  east 
wind,  as,  in  a  later  age,  Jonah's  gourd  was 


j  and  himself  scorched  by  "a  vehement  east  wind" 
'  (Oen.  xli,  6 ;  Jonah  iv,  8) ;  and  often  in  the  prophets, 
when  a  blighting  desolation  is  spoken  of,  it  is  associa- 
ted with  the  east  wind,  either  at  the  instrumental  cause 
or  as  a  lively  image  of  the  evil  (Ezek.  xvii,  10;  xix, 
12 ;  Hos.  xiii,  15 ;  Hab.  i.  9,  etc.).  This  arose  from  the 
fact  that  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  lands  of  the  Bi- 
ble generally,  the  east  wind,  or  a  wind  more  or  less 
from  an  eastern  direction,  blows  over  burning  deserts, 
.  and  consequently  is  destitute  of  the  moisture  which 
'  is  necessary  to  promote  vegetation.  In  Egypt  it  is 
rather  a  south-east  than  an  east  wind,  which  is  com- 
'  monly  found  most  injurious  to  health  and  fruitful ness ; 
|  but  this  also  is  familiarly  called  an  east  wind,  and  it 
!  often  increases  to  great  violence.  Ukert  thus  sums 
up  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers  on  the  subject: 
"  In  the  spring  the  south  wind  oftentimes  springs  up 
towards  the  south-east,  increasing  to  a  whirlwind. 
!  The  heat  then  seems  insupportable,  although  the  tber- 
|  mometer  does  not  always  rise  very  high.  As  long  as 
the  south-east  wind  cemtinues,  doors  and  windows  are 
closed,  but  the  fine  dust  penetrates  everywhere ;  every- 
thing dries  up ;  wooden  vessels  warp  and  crack.  The 
thermometer  rises  suddenly  from  16-20°  up  to  30  86°, 
and  even  H>°  of  Reaumur.  This  wind  works  destruc- 
tion upon  everything.  The  grass  withers,  so  that  it 
entirely  perishes  if  this  wind  blows  long"  (Jitngr.  p. 
111).  It  is  stated  by  another  traveller,  Wansleb,  with 
special  reference  to  the  strong  east  wind  employed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Bed  Sea.  which  took  place  shortly  after  Easter: 
"  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  is  the  most  stormy  part  of 
the  year,  for  the  wind  commonly  blows  during  this 
time  from  the  Bed  Sea,  from  the  east"  (see  in  Heng- 
stenbvrg'a  Egypt  ond  the  JUwkt  of  Motet,  p.  9  *q-)- 
There  is  not  bin/,  therefore,  in  the  scriptural  allusions 
to  this  wind  which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  reports 
of  modern  travellers ;  alike  by  sea  and  by  land  it  is 
now,  as  it  .has  ever  been,  an  unwelcome  visitant,  and 
carries  along  with  it  many  disagreeable  effects.  See 
Wind. 

Easter  (jroV^n,  a  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  HDD.  and 
so  Latinized  by  the  Vulgate  p-who),  i.  e.  Pattorer. 
Eatter  is  a  won!  of  Saxon  origin,  and  imports  a  god- 
dess of  the  Saxons,  or,  rather,  of  the  East,  Efera,  in 
honor  of  whom  sacrifices  being  annually  offered  al.out 
the  Passover  time  of  the  year  (spring),  the  name  be- 
came attached  by  association  of  ideas  to  the  Christian 
festival  of  the  resurrection,  which  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover:  hence  we  say  Eattei  -dtry,  Eirttr*- 
Sunday,  but  very  improperly ;  as  we  by  no  means  re- 
fer the  festival  then  kept  to  the  goddess  of  the  ancient 
Saxons.  So  the  present  Cennan  word  for  Easter, 
Otttrn,  is  referred  to  the  same  goddess,  Est  era  or  Os- 
tera. — ('almet,  s.  v.  The  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii,  4 — "Intending  after  Ea>ter  to 
bring  him  forth  to  the  people"— is  chiefly  noticeable 
us  an  example  of  the  want  of  consistency  in  the  trans- 
lators. See  Aithorizkp  Ykrsiox.  In  the  earlier 
English  versions  Easter  had  l>een  frequently  used  as 
the  translation  of  ncusxa.  At  the  last  revision  Pass- 
over was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such  words 
us  "robbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix,  37).  "town-clerk" 
(xix,  3o).  "  sergeant*"  (xvi.  8.Y),  "deputy"  (xiii,  7, 
etc.),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  translator  who  acted  on  the  principle  of 
choosing,  not  the  most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar 
equivalents  (com p.  Trench,  On  the  Authorized  i'errion 
of  the  A".  T.  p.  21). — Smith,  s.  v.  For  all  that  regards 
the  nature  and  celebration  of  the  feast  referred  to  in 
Acts  xii,  4,  see  Passovkr. 

EASTER,  Celkiiration  of.  In  the  ancient  Church 
I  the  seventh  day  of  Pa.«sion-week  (q.  v.\  the  great  Sal>- 
bath,  as  it  was  called,  was  observed  with  rigorous  pre- 
,  cision  as  a  dny  of  fating.    Religious  worship  was 
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celebrated  by  night ;  and  the  vigils  continued  till '  with  the  adherent*  of  the  other  practice.  The  first 
cork-crowing,  the  hour  at  which  it  is  supposed  our  j  effurt  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  controversy  was 
Lord  arose.    At  this  hour  the  stillness  of  these  mid-  i  made  by  bishop  Polycarp,  of  Smyrna,  alx>ut  the  middle 


night  vigils  was  broken  by  the  joyful  acclamation, 
'"The  Lord  is  risen!  The  Lord  is  risen!  The  Lord 
is  risen  indeed!"  The  day  of  Easter  was  celebrated 
with  even-  demonstration  of  joy  as  a  second  jubilee. 
There  was  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
the  taptism  of  catechumens ;  appropriate  salutations, 
and  demonstrations  of  joy ;  the  liberation  of  prisoners, 
and  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Charities  were  dis- 
pensed to  the  needy.  Courts  of  justice  were  closed. 
The  heathen  were  forbidden  to  celebrate  public  spec- 
tacles in  order  that  the  devotions  of  Christians  might 
not  be  interrupted.  The  week  following  was  consid- 
ered as  a  continuation  of  the  festival.  During  this 
time,  those  who  had  been  baptised  at  Easter  continued 
arrayed  in  white,  in  token  of  that  purity  of  life  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  baptism.  On  the  Sunday 
following  they  laid  aside  their  garments  of  white,  and 
were  welcomed  as  mention  of  the  Church.— Bingham, 
Orig.  Ecclrs.  bk.  xx,  ch.  v. 

KASTKK  Coxtrovkiisirs.  There  was  much  con- 
troversy in  the  eurly  Church  as  to  the  days  on  which 
our  Lord's  resurrection  ought  to  be  celebrated.  The 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  celebrated  the  death  of  the 
Lord  on  the  day  corresponding  to  the  14th  of  the 
month  Nisan,  on  which  day,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  ancient  Church,  the  crueitixion  took  place. 
The  Western  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  crucifixion  should  l>e  annually  com- 
memorated on  the  particular  day  of  the  week  on  which 
it  occurred,  that  is,  Friday.  The  resurrection  was  ac- 
cordingly commemorated  by  the  former  party  on  tho 
day  corresponding  to  the  16th  of  Nisan,  and  by  the 
other  pirty  on  the  Sunday  following  Good  Friday. 
The  two  pirties  also  differed  with  regard  to  the  fasting 
preceding  Easter.  The  Western  churches  viewed  the 
death-day  of  Christ  exclusively  as  a  day  of  mourning, 
and  they  did  not  terminate  the  time  of  fasting  until 
the  day  of  resurrection.  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the'  other  hand,  looking  upon  the  death  of  Christ 


of  the  2d  century,  when  on  a  visit  to  bishop  Anicet,  of 
Rome.  The  two  bishops  received  each  other  with  the 
kiss  of  peace,  but  neither  of  them  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  practice  of  his  predecessors.  Nevertheless  they 
|>arted  in  kindness,  and  peace  continued  to  reign  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  A  few  years  later,  the  Ebion- 
itish  Qtiartodecimani  caused  great  trouble  at  I^aodicca 
(about  170),  at  Home  (about  l*o}.  where  a  ccrtaiu  Blas- 
tus  was  at  their  head,  and  in  other  places.  Books 
against  them  were  written  by  Mclito  of  Sardis  and 
Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  both  of  whom  were  adhe- 
rents of  the  practice  of  Asia  Minor;  by  (.'lenient  of  Al- 
exandria and  Hippolytus  (ahout  the  middle  of  the  3d 
century).  Of  all  these  books  only  fragments  are  left. 
That  of  Hippolytus  shows  that  at  this  time  the  Jewish 
Quartodecimaui  were  regarded  by  the  Church  as  here- 
tics. The  ftr»t  serious  dispute  l)etween  the  parties  with- 
in the  old  Catholic  Church  broke  out  about  1%,  when 
bishop  Victor,  of  Koine,  issued  a  circular  to  the  leading 
liishops  of  the  Church,  requesting  them  to  hold  synods 
in  their  provinces,  and  to  introduce  the  Western  prac- 
tice. Some  complied  with  this  request ;  but  the  synod 
held  by  bishop  I'olycrates,  of  Ephesus,  emphatically  re- 
fused, and  approved  the  letter  of  bishop  I'olycrates, 
who.  in  defence  of  the  Asiatic  practice,  referred  Victor 
to  the  authority  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  John,  to 
Polycarp,  and  to  seven  of  his  relations,  who  hefore  him 
had  been  bishops  of  Kphcsus.  Victor  at  first  intended 
to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  therefore 
issued  an  encyclical  to  the  Christians  of  those  regions, 
but  whether  he  really  carried  out  his  threat  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  the  words  of  Euscbins  (Hist.  Eceles.  v,  24)  on  the 
movements  of  Victor  are  by  some  understood  as  im- 
plying a  real  execution  of  the  excommunication,  while 
the  more  common  opinion  is,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  indignant  remonstrances  against  such  a  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  Western  bishops,  especially  by  Irena> 
us,  the  threat  was  never  executed. 

Thus  far  the  controversy  tx-tween  the  Asiatic  and 


wholly  as  the  redemption  of  mankind,  terminated  fast-  j  the  Western  churches  had  only  concerned  two  points, 


in^  at  the  hour  of  Christ's  death  ("  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon), and  immediately  after  celebrated  the  Agape 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  addition  to  these  two  par- 
ties, both  of  which  were  within  the  old  catholic  Church, 


there  wa*  another,  repudiated  by  the  Church  as  heret- 
ical. This  thin!  |wirty,  an  Eldonitic  sect,  agreed  with 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  adhering  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  day  of  the  month  (14th  and  16th  of 
Nisan),  but  differed  from  them  in  insisting  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  obligatory  character  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  Christians  to  celebrate 
the  Jetcish  Passover.  Both  were  called  Qivtrtotieci- 
vuwi,  from  the  f<mrt«en'h  ( Latin  quarUxltcimus)  day 
of  the  month  on  which  they  commemorated  the  death 
of  ChrNt.  EuseUua  mentions  (Hist.  Eccte*.  v,  23; 
Vita  Omst'tnt.  iii,  1U)  Palestine,  Pontus,  Gallia,  Home, 
Osroene,  Corinth,  Phoenicia,  Alexandria,  as  churches 
following  the  Western  practice.  To  these  the  emperor 
Con-tantine,  in  a  circular  enjoining  the  observance  of 
a  decree  of  the  Nicene  Council  on  the  subject,  adds  all 
Italy.  Africa,  Spain,  Britain,  Greece.  Thus  the  West- 
ern practice  appears  to  have  largely  prevailed.  Its 
adherents  traced  its  origin  to  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  while  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  rested  their 
differing  practice  upon  tho  authority  of  the  apostle 
John.  Both  parties  adhered  to  the  name  of  I'tischu 
(f'assorrr).  by  which  they  understood  sometimes  the 
whole  we<-k  commemorating  the  Passion,  sometimes 
the  specially  festive  days  of  this  week.  In  the  course 
of  time  (it  is  not  known  when)  the  death-day  was  dis- 
tinguished as  irit<r\a  trrat>(Hoat(iov,  and  the  day  of  res- 
urrection as  tra«\a  avatrraaifiav.  Irena'us  explicitly 
bear*  testimony  that  the  bishops  of  Koine  up  to  Xys-  equinox,  on  the  Friday  following  the  14th  of  Nisan. 
tos  (at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century)  kept  peace  It  was  also  provided  that  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 


namely,  (1)  whether  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  day  of 
the  month  on  which  the  death  of  Christ  occurred! 
should  be  commemorated ;  (2)  when  the  fasting  ought 
to  be  terminated.  Now  a  third  point  of  dispute  arose, 
as  to  the  time  when  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  really  oc- 
curred. Many  of  the  Church  fathers  are  of  opinion 
that,  according  to  the  original  calculation  of  the  Jews 
up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
14th  of  Nisan  had  always  been  after  the  spring  equi- 
nox, and  that  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  miscal- 
culation of  the  later  Jews  that  the  14th  of  Nisan  occa- 
sionally fell  before  the  equinox.  They  therefore  in- 
sisted that  the  14th  of  Nisan,  which  for  both  parties 
within  the  Church  determined  the  time  of  Easter, 
should  always  lie  after  the  equinox.  As  the  year  of 
the  Jews  is  a  lunar  year,  and  the  14th  of  Nisan  always 
a  full-moon  day,  the  Christians  w  ho  adopted  the  above 
astronomical  view,  whenever  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell 
liefore  the.  equinox,  would  celebrate  the  death  of  Christ 
one  month  later  than  the  Jewish  Passover.  As  tho 
Christians  could  now  no  longer  rely  on  th<-  Jewish  cal- 
endar, they  hod  to  make  their  own  calculations  of  tho 
time  of  Easter.  These  calculations  frequently  differ- 
ed, partly  from  reasons  already  set  forth,  and  jwrtly 
l»ccause  the  date  of  the  equinox  was  tixed  by  some  at 
the  18th  of  March,  by  others  at  the  lath,  by' others  at 
the  21st  of  March.  The  Council  of  Aries  in  314  en- 
deavored to  establish  uniformity,  but  its  decrees  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  great  effect.  The  subject  was 
therefore  again  discussed  and  acted  upon  by  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council  of  Nice,  which  decreed  that  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  throughout  the  Church  after  the 
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as  being  distinguished  in  astronomical  science,  should 
annually  inform  the  Church  of  Rome  on  what  day  of 
the  calends  or  ides  Easter  should  be  celebrated,  and 
the  Church  of  Home  should  notify  all  the  churches  of 
the  world.  But  even  these  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  did  not  put  a  stop  to  all  differences,  and  it  was 
reserved  to  the  calculation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  (q. 
v.)  to  gradually  introduce  uniformity  of  practice  into 
the  whole  Church.  Some  countries,  like  Great  Brit- 
ain,  did  not  abandon  their  ancient  practice  until  after 
a  long  resistance.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne  uni- 
formity seems  to  have  been  established,  and  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  of  the  Quartodccimani.  The  revision 
of  the  calendar  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  on  the  whole, 
retained  the  Dionysian  asra,  but  determined  more  ac- 
curately the  Easter  full  moon,  and  made  careful  pro- 
vision for  avoiding  any  future  deviation  of  the  calen- 
dar ftom  the  astronomical  time  By  these  minute  cal- 
culations, however,  the  Christian  Easter  sometimes, 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council,  coin- 
cides w'ith  the  Jewish  Passover.  This,  for  instance, 
was  the  cane  in  1825.— Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  i,  68 ; 
Ncander,  Church  Hitt.  i,  298  ;  ii,  SOI,  802;  Mosheim, 
Comm.  i,  623;  Weitzel,  Die  chrittliche  Peucha frier  der 
ersten  Jahrhunderte  (1848);  Rettberg,  in  Zeitschrift  fur 
historische  Theologie,  1832,  vol.  ii ;  Hefele,  in  Wctzor  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Ux.  iii,  871 ;  Steitz,  in  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  xi,  140;  Steitz,  Die  Differenz  der  (kcidentiden 
v.  der  Kleituuiitten  (in  Stutl.  u.  Krit.  I860).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Easter,  John,  a  distinguished  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister.  Dates  of  his  early  life  are  wanting.  He 
joined  the  itinerancy  in  1782,  and  located  in  1792.  His 
ministerial  career  was  "brilliant,*'  and  "his  success 
almost  unparalleled."  In  1787,  on  Brunswick  Circuit, 
Va.,  eighteen  hundred  souls  were  added  to  the  Church 
under  his  ministry.  William  M'Kendree  and  Enoch 
George,  afterwards  bishops  in  the  Church,  were  brought 
to  God  through  his  preaching.  Sec  Wakeley's  Jferoai 
of  Mrthodim,  p.  210 ;  Life  and  Time*  of  Jesse  Lee,  p. 
356  et  al. 

Easter,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Norfolk  Co.,  England,  Sept.  21, 1800,  and  join- 
ed the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1824.  In  1830  be  em- 
igrated to  America,  and  settled  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He 
entered  the  itinerancy  in  1832,  and  took  a  superannu- 
ated relation  in  1838.  His  death  was  caused  by  a 
rocket,  at  Geneva,  on  July  4, 1842.  Mr.  Easter  was  a 
roan  of  great  worth,  and  a  useful  and  beloved  preach- 
er.— Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii,  345. 

Eastern  Church,  a  designation  given, 

1.  Specifically  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Greek 
Church,  in  distinction  from  the  Western  (or  Latin 
Church).  The  title  claimed  by  that  Church  itself  is 
KoOoAio)  rai  djro<TTo\«K»/  *«rr.\/;ir/rt  rf)f  «i«oroXin;ct 
The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church.  See 
Gk'kkk  Ciicbch.  Bishop  Coxe,  in  the  Churchman's 
Calendar,  calls  it  the  "  Grand  Trunk,  or  main  stem  of 
the  Catholic  Church." 

2.  The  name  Eastern  Church,  or,  more  properly. 
Eastern  churches,  is  given  to  Eastern  Christendom,  di- 
vided into  the.  churches  named  in  the  following  list, 
which  gives  their  statistics  to  the  close  of  1867,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  ascertained : 

1.  The  (ireek  Church. -Russia  (in  Europe, 51 ,000/>00; 
in  Siberia,  2,600,000:  in  the  provinces  of  the  Cauca- 
sus no  official  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  statistics 
has  yet  been  made;  the  total  population  of  this  part 
of  the  empire  is  4,257,000.  the  imputation  connected 
with  the  Greek  Church  may  \>e  estimated  at  about 
1,500,000 ;  hence  total  population  of  Russia  connected 
with  the  Greek  Church  is  alx>ut\  55,000,000;  Turkey 
(inclusive  of  the  dependencies  in  Europe  and  Egypt), 
alwut  11,500.000;  Austria,  2,921,000;  Greece  (inclu- 
sive of  the  Ionian  Islands).  1,220,000;  United  States 
of  America  (chiefly  in  the  territory  purchased  in  1867 
from  Russia),  60.000;  Prussia.  1500;  China,  200;  to- 
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tal,  69,692,700.  The  figures  referring  to  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  are  from  an  official  census ;  those 
concerning  China  are  furnished  by  the  Russian  mis- 
sionaries in  Pckin ;  those  on  Turkey  and  Greece  are 
estimates  almost  generally  adopted.  See  Greek 
Church;  Russia. 

2.  The  Armenian  Church.— According  to  D  .  Peter- 
mann  (in  Hcrzog's  Ileal- Encyklapadie),  the  total  num- 
ber of  Armenians  scattered  in  the  world  is  aljout 
2,500,000.  Of  these,  almut  100,000  are  connected  with 
Rome,  and  are  called  United  Armenians;  15,000  are 
Evangelical  Armenians,  and  all  others  belong  to  the 
National  (or  "Gregorian")  Armenian  Church.  The 
number  of  the  latter  may  therefore  be  set  down  at 
about  2,400,000.  The  great  majority  of  them  (about 
2,000,000)  live  in  Turkey,  about  170,000  in  Russia, 
and  30,000  in  Persia.    See  Armenian  Church. 

3.  The  Nestorians,  including  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  in  India,  number  about  166,000  souls,  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  have  connected  themselves  with 
Rome,  or  have  become  Protestants.    See  Nestorians. 

4.  The  Jacobites  in  Turkey  and  India  are  estimated 
at  about  220,000,  but  the  information  concerning  them 
is  less  definite  than  that  about  the  preceding  churches. 
Sec  Jacobites. 

5.  The  Copts  and  Abyssinian*. — The  Copts  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  about  200,000,  the  Abyssinians  at 
about  3,000,000.    Sec  Abyssinian  Church  ;  Copts. 

Together,  therefore,  the  population  connected  with 
these  Eastern  communions  embraces  a  population  of 
about  76,500,000.  All  these  bodies  lay  claim  to  hav- 
ing bishops  of  apostolical  succession,  and  consequent- 
ly all  of  them  are  embraced  in  the  union  scheme  pat- 
ronized by  the  High-Church  Anglicans.  Both  the 
Low-Church  and  the  Rroad-Church  parties  dislike  the 
idea  of  a  union  with  the  Greeks,  Copts,  Abyssinians, 
and  the  other  Eastern  communions;  but  the  High- 
Churchmen,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  a  unit  on  this 
subject.  An  important  fact  in  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment is  the  official  transmission  of  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  pastoral  letter  issued  (1867)  by  the  Pan-Anglican 
Svnod  to  oil  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Schem,  in  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  1868, 
p.  280). 

On  the  Eastern  churches,  besides  the  articles  on  the 
separate  churches  in  this  Cyclopaedia,  see  Stanley, 
lecture*  on  tlte  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  (N.  Y. 
1867.  8vo) ;  Neale,  Hutory  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church 
(I.ondon,  1847-1860, 4  vols.  8vo).  A  list  of  the  patri- 
archates, sees,  etc.,  of  the  Eastern  churches  is  given 
in  the  Churchman's  Calendar,  1868,  p.  36  sq. 

Eating  (properly  hzit,  aial',  iaSiui).  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  did  not  eat  indifferently  with  all  per- 
sons ;  they  would  have  esteemed  themselves  polluted 
and  dishonored  by  eating  with  those  of  onother  relig- 
ion or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Joseph's  time  they 
neither  ate  with  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Egvptiana 
with  them  (Gen.  xlili,  32),  nor  in  our  Saviour's  time 
with  the  Samaritans  (John  iv,  9).  The  Jews  were 
scandalized  at  his  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners 
(Matt,  ix,  11).  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats 
the  use  of  w  hich  was  prohibited,  they  could  not  con- 
veniently eat  with  those  who  partook  of  them,  fearing 
to  contract  pollution  by  touching  such  food,  or  if  by 
accident  any  particles  of  it  should  fall  on  them.  See 
Food.  At  their  meals  some  suppose  they  l:ad  ench 
his  separate  table ;  and  that  Joseph,  entertaining  his 
brethren  in  Egypt,  seated  them  separately,  eich  at  his 
particular  table,  while  ho  himself  sat  down  separately 
from  the  Egyptians,  who  ate  with  him  ;  but  he  s^ent  to 
his  brethren  portions  out  of  the  provisions  which  were 
before  him  (Gen.  xliii,  31  sq.).  Elkanah,  Samuel's 
father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed  their  portions 
to  them  separately  (1  Sam.  i,  4,  6).  In  Homer,  each 
guest  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  little  table  apart, 
and  the  master  of  the  feast  distributed  meat  to  each 
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(Odyss.  x\v,  44(5  sq.).  We  are  assured  that  this  is 
still  practised  in  China,  and  that  many  in  India  never 
eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  nor  on  the  same  table  with 
another  person,  believing  they  cannot  do  so  without 
sin,  and  this  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  when 
travelling  and  in  foreign  land*.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  Brahmins  and  various  castes  in  India,  who 
will  not  even  use  a  vessel  after  a  European,  though  he 
may  only  have  drank  from  it  water  recently  drawn 
out  of  a  well.  The  same  strictness  is  observed  by  the 
more  scrupulous  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  every  plate,  and  dish,  and 
cup  that  had  tieen  used  by  Christian  guests  lieing  bro- 
ken immediately  after  their  departure.  The  ancient 
manners  which  we  see  in  Homer  we  see  likewise  in 
Scripture,  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking,  and  enter- 
tainments. There  was  great  plenty,  but  little  deli- 
cacy ;  great  respect  and  honor  paid  to  the  guests  by 
serving  them  plentifully.  Joseph  sent  his  brother 
Benjamin  a  portion  five  times  larger  than  those  of  his 
other  l>rethren.  Samuel  set  a  whole  quarter  of  a  calf 
before  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix,  24).  The  women  did  not  a|>- 
poar  at  table  in  entertainments  with  the  men ;  this 
would  have  been  an  indecency,  as  it  is  at  this  day 
throughout  the  East.    See  Baxiji'kt. 

The  Hebrews  anciently  sat  at  tabic,  but  afterwards 
imitated  the  Persians  and  Chalda'ans,  who  reclined  on 
table-beds  or  divans  while  eating.  (See  Gier,  Dr  re//. 
Ebr.  raliont  amatuli.  Lips.  16%)).  This  mode  of  re- 
clining at  meal*  was  common  in  the  East,  anil  also 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Under  the  Koman 
emperors  the  couches  were  sometimes  made  semicir- 
cular. See  Accitbation.  At  the  present  day,  in  the 
E.tst.  the  custom  is  to  sit  or  recline  upon  the  floor  at 
meat,  and  at  other  times  on  cushions.  Many  of  the 
Arabs  use  no  knife,  fork,  spoon,  or  plate  in  eating  their 
victuals  (these  being  used  only  by  foreigners,  and  that 
as  a  special  privilege) ;  they  dip  their  hands  into  the 
milk  which  is  placed  before  them  in  a  wooden  bowl, 


Ancient  Triclinium  or  I>innrr-lx«L 

and  lift  it  to  their  mouth  in  their  palm.  Dr.  Kussell  1 
states,  "  The  Aral*,  in  eating,  do  not  thrust  their 
whole  hand  into  the  dish,  but  only  their  thumb  and 
two  first  fingers,  with  which  they  take  up  the  mor- 
sel, and  that  in  a  moderate  quantity  at  a  time."  The 
prrernt  mode  of  eating  in  Syria  and  Palestine  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Jowett:  "To  witness  the  dally  fam- 
ily habits,  in  the  hou«e  in  which  I  lived  at  Deir  el 
Karnr  (not  far  from  Beyroiit),  forcibly  reminded  me 
of  Scripture  scenes.  The  altsenco  of  the  females  at 
our  meals  has  already  been  noticed.   There  is  another 


custom,  by  no  means  agreeable  to  a  European,  to 
which,  however,  I  would  willingly  have  endeavored  to 
submit,  but  it  was  inqtossihle  to  learn  it  in  the  short 
compass  of  twenty  days'  visit.  There  are  set  on  the 
table,  in  the  evening,  two  or  three  messes  of  stewed 
meat,  vegetables,  and  sour  milk.  To  me  the  privilege 
of  a  knife,  and  spoon,  and  plate  was  granted  ;  but  the 
rest  all  helped  themselves  immediately  from  the  dish, 
in  which  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  more  than 
live  Arab  fingers  at  one  time.  Their  bread,  which  is 
extremely  thin,  tearing  and  folding  up  like  a  sheet  of 
j>aper,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  toother  a  largo 
mouthful,  or  sopping  up  the  fluid  and  vegetables.  But 
the  practice  which  was  most  revolting  to  mo  was  this: 
when  the  master  of  the  house  found  in  the  dish  any 
dainty  morsel,  he  took  it  out  with  his  fingers  anil  ap- 
plied it  to  my  mouth.  This  was  true  Syrian  courtesy 
and  hospitality,  and  had  I  been  sufficiently  well-bred, 
my  mouth  would  have  opened  to  receive  it.  On  my 
pointing  to  my  plate,  however,  he  had  the  goodness  to 
deposit  the  choice  morsel  there"  (Rrsrarchtt,  p.  210). 
Niebuhr's  account  is  as  follows  (Descrip.  of  Arabia, 
p.  52).  "  The  table  of  the  Orientals  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  living.  As  they  always  sit 
upon  the  floor,  a  large  cloth  is  spread  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  upon  the  floor,  in  order  that  the  bits 
and  crumlis  may  not  lie  lost,  or  the  carpets  soiled. 
(On  journeys,  especially  in  the  deserts,  the  place  of 
this  cloth  is  supplied  by  a  round  piece  of  leather,  which 
the  traveller  carries  with  him,  TrartU,  ii,  372.)  Upon 
this  cloth  is  placed  a  small  stool,  which  serves  as  a 
support  for  a  large  round  tray  of  tinned  copper;  on 
this  the  food  is  served  up  in  various  small  dishes  of 
copper,  well  tinned  within  and  without.  Anion.:  the 
better  class  of  Arabs,  one  finds,  instead  of  napkins,  a 
long  cloth,  which  extends  to  all  who  sit  at  table,  and 
which  they  lay  upon  their  laps.  Where  this  is  want- 
ing, each  one  takes,  instead  of  a  napkin,  his  own  hand- 
kerchief, or  rather  small  towel,  which  he  always  car- 
ries with  him  to  wipe  himself 
with  after  washing.  Knives 
and  forks  are  not  used.  The 
Turks  sometimes  have  spoons 
of  wood  or  horn.  The  Arabs 
are  so  accustomed  to  use  the 
hand  instead  of  a  spoon,  that 
they  can  do  without  a  spoon 
even  when  eating  bread  and 
milk  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner.  Other  kinds  of  food, 
such  ns  we  commonly  eat  with 
a  spoon,  I  do  not  rememl>er  to 
have  seen.  It  is,  indeed,  at 
first,  very  unpleasant  to  a 
European,  just  arrived  in  the 
East,  to  eat  with  people  who 
help  themselves  to  the  food 
out  of  the  common  dish  with 
their  fingers;  but  this  is  easi- 
ly got  over,  after  one  ha*  be- 
come acquainted  with  their 
mode  of  life.  As  the  Moliam- 
mednns  are  required,  by  their 
religion,  very  often  to  wash 
themselves,  it  is  therefore  even 
on  this  account  probable  that 
their  cooks  prepare  their  food  with  as  much  clean- 
liness as  those  of  Europe.  The  Mohammedans  are 
even  obliged  to  keep  their  nails  cut  so  short  that  no  im- 
purity can  collect  under  them;  for  they  lteliev*  their 
prayers  would  Ik*  without  any  effect  if  there  should  Iw 
the  least  impurity  ii'sin  any  part  of  the  body.  And 
Mince,  now,  before  eutinc.  t In  y  alway-  wash  themselves 
carefully,  and  generally  too  with  soap,  it  comes  at 
length  to  seem  of  less  consequence  whether  they  help 
themselves  from  the  dish  with  clean  fingers  or  with  a 
fork.    Among  the  sheiks  of  the  desert,  who  require  at 
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a  meal  nothing  more  than  jnllav,  I.  e.  lioiled  rice,  a  "  who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  even  he  hath  lifted  up  his 
▼ery  large  wooden  dish  is  brought  on  full,  and  around  heel  against  me!"  Ilencc,  in  part,  no  doubt,  the  Den- 
tins one  party  after  another  set  themselves  till  the  dish  I  viviality  that  always  followed  the  making  of  a  cove- 
is  emptied,  or  they  are  satisfied.  In  Mertlin,  where  I  nant.  Hence,  also,  the  severity  of  some  of  the  feel- 
once  ate  with  sixteen  officers  of  the  Waiwode,  a  ser-  .  ings  acknowledged  by  Uic  indignant  man  of  patience, 
vant  placed  himself  between  the  guests,  and  had  noth-  Job,  as  appears  in  several  |>assages  of  his  pathetic  ex 
ing  to  do  but  to  take  away  the  empty  dishes,  and  set 
down  the  full  ones  which  other  servants  brought  in. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  dish  was  set  down,  all  the  sixteen 
hands  were  immediately  thrust  into  it,  and  that  to  so 


much  purpose,  that  rarely  could  any  one  help  himself 
three  times'.  They  eat,  in  the  East,  with  very  great 
rapidity ;  and  at  this  meal  in  Merdin,  in  the  time  of 
about  twenty  minutes,  we  sent  out  more  than  fourteen 
empty  dishes."    See  Pink. 


.Modern  Oriental  Party  at  Dinner. 

The  Hebrews,  like  the  modern  Orientals,  rose  early, 
altout  the  dawn  of  the  day,  when  they  hrenkfostcd. 
They  were  accustomed  to  take  a  slight  rejwist  about 
noon  ;  and  this  to  husbandmen  and  mechanics  was 
probably  the  principal  meal  (1  Kings  xx.  Id;  Ruth  ii, 
14;  Luke  xiv,  12).  Wilkinson  says,  "That  dinner 
was  served  up  at  midday  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  inferred  from  the  invitation  given  by 
Joseph  to  his  brethren :  '  liring  these  men  home,  and 
slay  and  make  ready,  for  these  men  shall  dine  with  me 
at  noon'  (Gen.  xliii,  16  );  but  it  is  proliahle  that,  like 
the  Itomans,  they  also  ate  supper  in  the  evening,  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  the  East."  Supper  appears  to  have 
been  the  princqial  meal  among  the  Hebrews,  us  it  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Homans.  Among  the  Romans 
it  anciently  took  place  about  three  o'clock ;  but  in  the 
East,  as  at  the  present  day  in  Persia,  alwut  six  or  seven 
in  the  evening,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enfeebling  heat 
of  the  afternoon  (Mark  vi,  21 ;  Luke  xiv,  1(5,  24  ;  John 
xii.  2).  In  1  Sam.  ix,  18,  we  read  that  the  people 
would  not  eat  of  the  feast  until  Samuel  had  arrived 
and  consecrated  the  sacrifice.  But  this  circumstance 
affords  no  evidence  of  the  custom  of  asking  a  blessing 
on  food.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  however,  it  was  com- 
mon liefore  every  meal  to  give  thanks  (Matt,  xiv,  19; 
xv,  M).    See  Mkal-timk. 

In  closing  this  subject,  we  may  properly  notice  the 
obligations  which  are  considered  by  Eastern  people 
to  be  contracted  by  eating  together.  Xichuhr  says, 
"When  a  Bedouin  sheik  eats  bread  with  strangers, 
they  may  trust  his  fidelity  and  deftend  on  his  protec- 
tion. A  traveller  will  always  do  well,  therefore,  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  securing  the  friendship 
of  his  guide  by  a  meal."  The  reader  will  recollect  the 
complaint  of  the  Psalmist  (xli,  9),  penetrated  w  ith  the 
deep  ingratitude  of  one  whom  he  describes  as  having 
been  his  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  he  trusted — 


)M>stulations.  It  is  well  known  that  Arabs,  who  have 
given  food  to  a  stranger,  have  afterwards  thought 
themselves  bound  to  protect  him  against  the  ven- 
geance, demanded  by  consanguinity,  for  even  blood  it- 
self. (See  I  ...yard  *  A'inereA,  2d  series,  p.  217.)  See 
Hospitality. 

To  "eat"  is  frequently  spoken  metaphorically  in 
Scripture  of  the  enjoyment  or  partaking  of  temporal 
or  spiritual  blessings  (Jer.  xv,  16;  Ezek.  iii,  1 ;  Lev.  x, 

9).    Wemyss's  Mymbul.  Diet. 
•1  s.  v.  Comp.  Dkink  ;  Taste. 

Eaton,  John,  was  I.,  rn 
at  Kant  in  1575,  and  studied 
at  Oxford.  In  1G25  he  was 
made  rector  of  Wickham- 
Market,  Suffolk,  where  he 
died  in  1041.  His  writings 
are  Antitiomian.  They  are, 
The  Discovery  of  a  most  dan-- 
perous  dtud  Faith  ( Lond.  1 04 1 , 
12mo) :  —  The  Honeycomb  of 
free  Justification  (\jow\.  1042, 
4to).  He  was  imprisoned  for 
this  last  work  by  the  Long 
Parliament.— Wood,  Athenia 
Oximienses ;  Hook,  /.*«•/.  1  >,<•>•. 
It,  526. 

Eaton,  Samuel,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  took 
his  degrees  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Ho  entered 
into  the  ministry  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but,  on  account  of  his  Puritanism, 
came  to  New  England  with  the  Lev.  John  Davenport 
in  1(137,  and  was  co-pastor  with  him  at  New  Haven. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1640,  and  formed  a  Con- 
gregational church  at  Duckcnlield,  Cheshire.  By  tho 
Act  of  I'nifortnity  he  was  counselled  to  cease  preach- 
ing in  1062,  and  died  June  9,  1065.  He  published  A 
Jhfence  of  sundry  Position*  tmd  Srriptur>s  alleged  to 
j"*t'fy  the  Ctmgreyational  Way  (1645;  second  part. 
1646):  —  The  A/ystery  of  Got!  incarnate,  or  the  Word 
made  Flesh  cleared  up,  etc.  (1660):  —  Vindication,  or 
furthr  Confirmation  of  the  Scriptures,  protlm  ed  to 
prore  the  Divinity  ofjtsvs  t  'hrist,  distorted  an/I  muera- 
lly  trrested  and  abused  by  Mr.  John  Knoirlrs,  etc.  (1651) : 
—  Treatise  of  the  (kith  of All'  ifionce  and  Covenant,  shoir~ 
ing  that  they  obligr  not  (replied  to  1060): — The  QuaAe-rw 
Coifuted,  etc.  (1659).— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  98. 

E'bal  (Heb.  A'yW,  V'S".  stone),  the  nai..e  of  one 
or  two  |>ersons,  and  also  of  a  hill. 

1.  (Sept.  Vtutav  [Vat.  MS.  omits],  Vulg.  Hehal.) 
A  various  reading  for  OBAL  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Joktau 
(1  Chron.  i,  22;  comp.  Gen.  x,  28). 

2.  (rm/h/X  v.  r.  Taoh)\  [1  Alex  MS.  rno/fyXl, 
Vulg.  Kind.)  The  foutth  son  of  Shobal,  son  of  Seir, 
the  Horite  of  Idumrca  (Gen.  xxxvi,  23;  1  Chron.  i, 
40).    B.C.  ante  1094. 

3.  (Sept.  r»u04\,  Joseph  us  ri'/lnXoc.Vulg.  Uebal.') 
A  mountain  on  the  northern  |iart  of  the  tribe  of  Ephra- 
im,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley  in  which 
was  situated  the  city  of  Shecheni  (now  Nablous),  in 
Samaria  (q.  v.).  See  Mills,  Three  .\fontl<s  at  Xablu* 
(London,  1864). 

I,  It  was  here  that  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to 
erect  an  altar,  setting  up  plastered  stones,  and  re- 
spond to  the  imprecations  uttered  in  the  valley,  ac- 
cording to  the  divinely  prescribed  formula,  upon  those 
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who  should  prove  faithless  to  the  Sinaitic  law  (Deut. 
xi.  29 ;  xxvii,  4,  13),  while  tbe  responses  to  the  bless- 
ings were  to  be  uttered  hy  the  other  division  of  the 
trilml  representatives  stationed  upon  the  opposite 
mountain,  Gerizim.  Both  .the  benediction  and  the 
anathema  were  pronounced  hy  the  Invites,  who  re- 
mained with  the  ark  in  tbe  centre  of  the  interval 
(compare  Deut.  xxvii,  1 1  -20,  with  Josh.  viii.  30-35, 
with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8, 44,  and  with  the  comments  of 
the  Talmud,  Sot/t,  36,  quoted  in  Herxheimer's  Penta- 
teuch). But,  notwithstanding  the  ban  thus  appar- 
ently laid  on  Elial,  it  was  further  appointed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  first  great  altar  to  be  erected  to  Jehovah  : 
an  altar  of  large  unhewn  stones,  plastered  with  lime, 
and  inscribed  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxvii, 
2-8 1.  On  this  altar  peace-offerings  were  to  Iks  offered, 
and  round  it  a  sacrificial  feast  was  to  take  place,  with 
oth»r  rejoicings  (ver.  6,  7).  Scholars  disagree  as  to 
whether  there  were  to  lie  two  erections— a  kind  of 
cromlech  and  an  altar;  or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law 
inscrifK.il  on  it*  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view  of 
Jo^ephus  (.4*/.  iv,  8.  44;  v,  1, 19),  the  former  is  un- 
hesitatingly adopted  by  the  latest  commentator  (Kcil, 
(' ■ovnent.  on  Josh,  viii,  32).  The  terms  of  Moses's  in- 
junction seem  to  infer  that  no  delay  was  to  take  place 
in  carrying  out  this  symbolical  transaction.  It  was 
to  lie  '-on  the  day"  that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii, 
2).  before  they  "went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  (ver.  3).  Accordingly  Joshua  ap- 
pear* to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
after  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the 
.xocution  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  had 
l«n  dispatched,  to  carry  out  the  command  (Josh,  viii, 
30-35).  After  this  Ebal  appears  no  more  in  the  sa- 
cred story.  By  a  corruption  of  the  above-cited  texts, 
the  Samaritans  transferred  the  site  of  the  appointed 
altar  to  the  opposite  mountain,  which  has  hence  at- 
tained the  greater  notoriety.    See  Gerizim. 

2.  The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated?  The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to 
this  is.  that  thev  are  the  mounts  which  form  tbe  sides 
of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nabliis,  the  ancient 
8(i  ecu  km — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
wuth. 

(1.)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley 


(2.)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  7), 
and  in  Josephus's  time  their  names  appear  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then,  as  now, 
E'«al  on  tbe  north  and  Gerizim  on  tbe  south.  Since 
that  they  have  »>een  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela  (Asher,  i,  66)  and  Sir  John  Maundeville,  and 
anions  modern  travellers  by  Maundrell  (JA*/.  Trap. 
p.  43.'). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of  this 
view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention  of  the  place 
hv  Moses  in  Deut.  xi,  30:  A.  V.  "Are  they  not  on  the 
other  Bide  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  gocth 
down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in 
the  champaign  over  against  GnVal,  beside  the  plains 
of  Moreh  ?"  Here  the  mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley 
itself  (i4  rabah, mistranslated  here  only,  "champaign"), 
and  of  the  Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the 
other  terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already 
noticed,  seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  This  is 
strengthened  Ky  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap|ieiirs 
to  have  carried  out  the  prescrilied  ceremonial  on  the 
m-unLs  while  his  ca  rp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp.  vii,  2; 
ix.  f>),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  liefore  any  account 
of  his  having)  made  hi*  way  so  far  into  the  interior  of 
th.*  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  l»y  Eusebius  (Onomant'cnn,  s. 
v.  rVJaX).  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
hut  <r*ms  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  l.v  the  dim- 
III.— U 


culty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  lieing  too  far  apart 
to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings  being  heard, 
and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict  the  Samaritans; 
add  to  this  that  be  speaks  from  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  simply  from  hearsay  (Xi-ytrai),  as  to  the  existence 
of  two  such  bills  in  the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of 
Eusebius  is  merely  translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade 
more  of  animosity  to  the  Samaritans  (vehementtr  er- 
rant), and  expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance, 
but  without  any  additional  information.  Procopius 
and  Epiphanius  also  followed  Eusebius,  hut  their  mis- 
takes have  been  disposed  of  by  Iteland  {Pulatt.  p.  503- 
4 ;  J/.W/.  p.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut,  it  will  per- 
haps assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination.  (1.) 
Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east  side  of 
Jordan,  l>efore  anything  was  know  n  of  the  country  on 
i  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  spies, 
j  and  when  everything  there  was  wrapjwd  in  mystery, 
.  and  localities  and  distances  bad  not  assumed  their  due 
proportions.    (2.)  A  closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as 
;  follows :  "  Are  they  not  on  tbe  other  side  the  Jordan, 
beyond  (S'pnX,  the  word  rendered  '  the  bacixide  of 
the  desert'  in  Exod.  iii,  1)  the  way  of  the  sunset,  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Arabah 
over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of  Moreh?" 
1  If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part  of  the  dirti- 
|  culty  has  disappeared,    (iilgal  no  longer  marks  tbe 
I  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  bu.  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
'  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true,  the  first  to  encounter 
the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  their 
native  lowlands,  but  who,  wo  have  it  actually  on  rec- 
ord, were  both  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ((Jen.  xii,  6) 
and  of  the  conquest  (Josh,  xvii,  18)  located  about  Sbe- 
I  chem.    The  word  now  rendered  "  lieyond"  is  not  rep- 
resented at  all  in  the  A.  V.,  and  it  certainly  throws 
the  locality  much  further  back ;  and,  lastly,  there  is 
1  the  striking  landmark  of  the  trees  of  Moreh,  which 
j  were  standing  by  Shechem  when  Abraham  first  enter- 
j  ed  the  land,  and  whose  name  probably  survived  in 
Mortbia,  or  M  amort  ha.  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on 
coins  of  the  Ho  man  period  (Keland,  Muall.  p.  137  sq.). 
See  Gti.oAi.. 

L  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  after  the  words  "the  terebinths 
of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi,  80,  of  the  words 
"over  against  Shechem."  This  addition  is  the  more 
credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the  case  noticed 
afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it.  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  accepted,  the  next  verse  (31)  gains  a 
fresh  force :  "  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  [not  only 
to  meet  tbe  Canaanites  immediately  on  the  other  side, 
but]  to  go  in  to  p  issess  the  land  [the  whole  of  the 
country,  even  the  heart  of  it,  where  these  mounts  are 
situated  (glancing  back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which 
Jehovah  your  God  giveth  you ;  and  ye  shall  possess  it, 
and  dweil  therein."  It  may  also  "be  asked  whether 
I  the  significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
!  blessing  and  cursing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand  it 
as  taking  place  directly  a  footing  had  been  obtained 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as  acted  in 
the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its  most  prominent 
natural  position,  and  close  to  its  oldest  city— Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus.  His 
statement  (4n/.  v,"l.  19)  is  that  it  took  place  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of 
the  taliernacle  at  Shiloh.  7/e  has  no  misgivings  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  mountains.  They  were  at  She- 
chem (i-i  £<ri/iMi').  and  from  thence,  after  tbe  cere- 
mony, the  people  returned  to  Shiloh. 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzliug.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said.  It 
will  at  once  be  ticrceived  that  the  liook  contains  no  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the  country,  of 
those  portions  which  were  afterwards  the  mountain  of 
Kphraim,  K&draelon,  or  Galilee.    We  lose  Joshua  at 
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Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the  south,  to  find  him 
again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of  Mcrom  in  the  extreme 
north  (x,  43 ;  xL  7).  Of  his  intermediate  proceedings 
the  only  record  thut  wmn  to  have  e.*ea|»ed  is  the  frag- 
ment contained  in  viii,  iiO-35.  Nor  should  it  tie  over- 
looked that  some  doubt  in  thrown  on  this  in  Josh,  viii, 
30-35,  l.y  its  omission  in  both  the  VaL  and  Alex.  MSS. 
of  the  Sept. 

The  distance  of  Eltal  and  Gerizim  from  each  other 
in  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  wan  to  Euse- 
.  bill* ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  and 
Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  distance  to 
which  the  voice  will  travel  in  the  clear  elastic  atmos- 
phere of  the  East.  Stanley  has  given  some  instances 
of  this  {Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  13) ;  others  equally  remark- 
able have  been  observed  by  those  long  resident  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  state  that  a  voice  can  be  heard 
w  ithout  difficulty  across  the  valley  separating  the  two 
c|K)ts  in  question  (see  also  Bonar,  p.  371). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious  varia- 
tions lietween  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Samaritan  text  is  in  reference  to  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim. In  Deut.  xxvii,4,the  Samaritan  has  Gerizim, 
while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.V.)  has  Ebal,  as  the  mount 
on  which  the  altar  to  Jehovah  and  the  inscription  of 
the  law  were  to  be  erected.  Tpon  this  hasis  the  Sa- 
maritans ground  the  sanctity  of  Gerizim  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Temple  and  holy  place,  which  have  ex- 
isted there.  The  arguments  upon  this  difficult  ques- 
tion will  1)0  found  in  Kennicott  (f>i**crt.  ii).  and  in 
the  reply  of  Verschuir  (Leovurd.  1775 ;  quoted  by  Gc- 
scnius,  Dr  Pent.  Sam.  p.  61).  Two  points  may  merely 
be  glanced  at  here  which  have  apparently  escaped  no- 
tice. 1.  Both  agree  that  Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which 
the  cursings  were  to  rest,  Gerizim  that  for  blessings. 
It  appears  inconsistent  that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  curs- 
ing, should  I*  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of 
the  law,  while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  hlcssinir,  should 
remain  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  2. 
Taking  into  account  the  know  n  predilection  of  Orien- 
tals for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix  their  sanctnaries, 
it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary )  that  in  building  their  temple  on 
Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  were  making  use  of  a  spot 
already  enjoying  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that 
they  built  on  a  place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in 
the  records  which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews. 
Thus  the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by 
the  Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  orig- 
inal sanctity.  On  the  other  hand,  all  critics  of  emi- 
nence, with  the  exception  of  Kennicott,  regard  this  as 
a  corruption  of  the  saci  cd  text ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  invariable  reading  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
and  ancient  versions,  both  in  this  passatre  and  the  cor- 
responding one  in  Josh,  viii,  30,  is  Ebal."  it  seems 
strange  that  any  scholar  would  for  a  moment  doubt  its 
correctness.  Kennicott  takes  an  opposite  view,  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Samaritan  reading,  and  ar- 
guing the  point  at  great  lemrth :  but  his  arguments 
are  neither  sound  nor  pertinent  (/>i**ertatums  im  the 
lltbrtw  Text,  ii,  20  sq.\  The  Samaritans  had  a  strong 
reason  for  corrupting  the  text,  seeing  that  Gerizim  was 
their  sanctuary ;  and  they  desired  to  make  it  not  mere- 
ly the  mountain  of  blessing  but  the  place. of  the  altar 
and  the  inscrilwd  law.    See  Samauitans. 

3.  Ebal  is  rarely  a>cended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  igno-ance  as  to  how  far  the  question  may 
be  affected  bv  remains  of  ancient  buildings  thereon. 
That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain,  even  from  the 
very  meagre  accounts  published  (Bartlett,  IIV»tt*  about 
Jerusalem,  App.  p.  2.r>l  sq. ;  and  Narrative  of  Rev.  J. 
Mills  in  Trans,  Pal.  Arrhrol.  A  hoc.  1*55),  while  the 
mountain  is  evidently  of  such  extent  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  discover. 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  Ebal  was 
more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
Maundrell,  in  AaiVy  Travel*  in  P-Jtstine,  p.  82, 
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433 ;  Wilson,  Land*  of  the  Bible,  ii,  71) ;  but  this  opin- 
ion prolwibly  arose  from  a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the 
curse  mentioned  above.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  latest  accounts,  according  to  which  there  is 
little  or  no  perceptible  difference.  They  are  not  iso- 
lated mountains,  but  culminating  points  of  a  chain. 
Their  declivities  facing  the  vale  bear  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  are  equally  rugged  and 
Irare ;  the  limestone  strata  here  and  there  project,  form- 
ing bold  bluffs  and  precipices ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  slopes,  though  steep,  are  formed  into  terraces, 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  For  this  reason 
Imth  mountains  ap|»ear  more  barren  from  l»elow  than 
they  are  in  reality,  the  rude  and  naked  supporting 
walls  of  the  terraces  alone  being  thus  visible.  The 
soil,  though  scanty,  is  rich.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vale 
are  olive  groves,  and  a  few  straggling  trees  extend 
some  distance  up  the  sides.  The  broad  summits  and 
upper  slopes  have  no  trees,  yet  they  are  not  entirely 
Iwre.  The  steeper  banks  are  here  and  there  scantily 
clothed  with  dwarf  shrubbery;  while  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  rank  grass,  brambles,  and  thistles,  in- 
termixed with  myriads  of  bright  wild  Tflowers — ane- 
mones, convolvulus,  tulips,  and  poppies  —  spring  up 
among  the  rocks  and  stones.  Ebal  is  '■  occupied  from 
bottom  to  top  by  beautiful  gardens"  (Mills ;  see  also 
Porter.  Hunn-hoot,  p.  832).  The  slopes  of  Etial  to- 
wards the  vulley  appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of 
Gerizim  (Wilson,  p.  45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
alwut  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  jeservatious  (Van  de  V'elde,  Memoir, 
p.  178): 

XnW's.  nt  ore  eea,     lf»7'2  ft. 
<;«-r!iim     t'.a.  Mhi  "  .. 

f.hul  «!(..  about  2700  »*  .. 

According  to  Wilson  (hind*,  ii,  71 ;  but  see  Robin- 
son,  ii.  277,  280,  note),  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  shut 
out  Hernion  from  the  highest  point  of  Gerizim.  The 
structure  of  Gerizim  is  nommutitic  limestone,  with  oc- 
casional outcrops  of  igneous  rock  (Poole,  in  Gtograjh. 
Jotirn.  xxvi,  56),  and  that  of  Ebal  is  probably  similar. 
At  it*  base  above  the  valley  of  Kahlua  arc  numerous 
enves  and  sepulchral  excavations.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, the  necropolis  of  ^hechem  (Robinson,  iii,  131 ; 
Van  dc  Velde.  ii,  i'flO).  The  mi»dern  name  of  Ebal  is 
Sitti  Salmitfuh,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint, 
whose  tomb  i*  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ridge,  a  little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached  (Wil- 
son, p.  71,  note>.  By  others,  however,  it  is  reported 
to  be  called  l mad  ed- IHn,  "the  pillar  of  me  te- 
ligion  "  (Stanley,  p.  23H,  note).  The  tomb  of  another 
saint,  called  Amad,  is  also  shown  (Bitter,  p.  (Ml),  with 
whom  the  latter  name  may  have  some  connection. 
On  the  south-east  shoulder  is  a  ruined  site  bearing 
the  name  of  'Askar  (Kobiiison,  iii,  132).    See  Sy- 

CUAIfc 

Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Bheims,  was  the  son  of  a 
Saxon  serf,  and  was  born  about  775,  or,  according  to 
other  account*,  atiout  78fi.  While  a  boy  he  Iwcamc 
known  to  the  young  kintr  Ixmis.  the  son  <  f  Charle- 
magne, who  sent  him  to  a  convent  school,  and  had  him 
educated  for  the  ministry.  As  he  belonged  to  a  serf 
family,  and  could  not  receive  orders,  I»uis  set  him 
free,  after  which  ho  was  ordained.  After  the  acces- 
sion cf  Louis  to  the  throne,  Ehho's  influence  rapidly 
rose,  and  in  *17  the  king  secured  his  election  as  arch- 
bish<  p  of  Rheims.  Soon  after,  in  822,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  mission  to  the  Dunes.  His  plan 
highly  pleased  both  the  king  and  the  Pope.  The  Da- 
nish king  Harald  allowed  him  to  preach  Christianity, 
but  refused  to  become  a  Christian  himself.  Many 
Panes  were  baptized ;  but,  owing  to  some  threaten- 
ing movements  against  Harald,  Eblio  in  823  returned 
to  the  emperor,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Compiegne  made  a 
full  report  on  hia  mission.  Soon  after  he  undertook 
a  second  missionary  vidt  to  Denmark,  at  which  he  db- 
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pwed  tho  king  favorably  toward*  Christianity.  In 
©iu,  the  king,  with  his  wife,  his  oldest  son,  his  nephew, 
*rJ  a  suite  of  400  men,  came  to  the  enijieror's  court  at 
>:ayeuce  am!  was  baptized,  'lbe  mission  in  Den- 
mark was  now  placed  under  Ansgar,  and  Ebbo  re- 
turned to  his  archbishopric.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  toe  affairs  of  the  state,  and  in  the  war  of  the  sons 
01  Louis  against  their  father,  he,  with  most  of  the  bish- 
ops, took  side  with  the  sons.  He  presided  at  the  as- 
sembly of  bishops  which  in  833  compelled  Louis  to  do 
public  penance,  as  such  an  act,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  made  him  nntit  to  bear  arms.  Hut 
when,  in  834,  Ixmto  regained  his  |>ower,  Ebbo  was  ar- 
rested and  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  convent  of  Fulda. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Diet  of  Diedenhofen  in 
835,  and  confessed  himself  guilty  of  offences  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  made  him  unfit  for  any  fur- 
ther administration  of  his  office.  He  was  again  con- 
fined  in  the  convent  of  Fulda,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  death  of  Louis  in  810.  He  then  prevailed  upon 
Lothaire,  who  made  an  attempt  to  possess  himself  of 
the  whole  empire  of  his  father,  to  reinstate  him  as 
archbishop  of  1,'heims  (Dec.  (5, 840).  In  May,  841,  king 
<  harles,  the  brother  of  Lothaire,  again  expelled  him  ; 
and  a«,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Lothaire  did  not 
take  a  special  interest  in  Ebbo,  he  lost  his  archbishop- 
ric forever.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  king  Louis 
of  Germany  appointed  him,  with  permission  of  the 
Pope,  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim.  He 
died  March  20th,  861.  Ebbo  compiled  an  Indiculum 
Ebbonis  de  tninistris  Remensis  rccle*i<r,  an  instruction 
for  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  as  to  their  mode  of  life, 
and  an  Apologia  ArckiepUcopi  Re  mentis  cam  rju&ltm 
ad  gentrs  septentrional**  legatione.  They  are  of  small 
size  and  no  value.— Herzog,  ReaUEncgklop.  xix,447; 
WeUer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Ux.  id,  349.    (A.  J.  S.) 

B'bed  (Heb.  id.  tervasd  [q.  v.],  i.  e.  of  God ; 
comp.  .4  Ma),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Many  MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Versions, 
bave  -rr,  Eber;  Sept.  lu»/S#;\  ;  Alcxand.  MS.  AfitS ; 
Vulg.  Ebtd  and  Obed.)  The  father  of  Gaal  (q.  v.), 
who  headed  the  insurgents  at  Shcchem  against  Abim- 
elech,  tyrant  jndg?  of  the  Israelites  (Judg.  ix,  26-35). 
B.C.  ante  1321. 

2.  (Sept.  j  v.  r.  UAqv,  Vulgate  Abed.)  Son  of 
Jonathan,  and  family-head  of  the  lineage  of  Adin;  he 
returned  with  50  males  from  the  captivity  (Ezra  viil, 
6,1.    B.C.  459. 

Ebed-jesu,  surnsmed  Bah-Bkiciia  {Son  of  the 
HUssed),  an  eminent  Ncstorian  theologian,  was  born 
in  Mesopotamia  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
After  having  been  for  five  years  bishop  of  Sigara,  in 
Arabia,  he  was  made  Neslorian  bishop  of  Soba  or  Nisi- 
be  in  1290.  Where  Elicd-Jesu  pursued  bis  studies  is 
nut  known,  but  the  works  which  he  has  left  us  show- 
that  he  was  fluent  in  the  Arabic,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Greek,  and  his  dogmatical  writings  especially  dis- 
play an  extensive  knowledge  with  philosophy  and  di- 
alectics. He  seems  also  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  great  Jacobite  Bar-Hehrams.  His 
works,  which  are  more  than  twenty,  are  mostly  of  a 
theological  character;  on  the  interpretation  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.,  on  the  Logos,  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  truth  of  the  Faith  (pub.  by  A.  Mai 
in  Syriac  and  l^t.,  Script.  Vet.  x,  317: — Epitome  or 
Collection  "f  the  Canons  of  Cimncil*  (also  published  by 
Mai): — Canones  xxv  optstolici  itb  Ecclesit  ordination- 
*m : — J*rima  Christiana  doctrine  Itijtuit  (a  Description 
«if  the  Countries  that  permitted  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles): — 23  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  edited  by  St. 
Clement: — 6  other  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  published 
also  by  St.  Clement :  —  The.  Paradise  Eden,  containing 
poems,  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Henoch  and 
Eltos,  beginning  with  the  Trinity,  and  ending  with  the 
Resurrection.  (Comp.  Asseinani.  Bibl.  Or.  iii,  1,  p.  325 
u\.)  Of  literary  importance  to  bto  catalogue  of  200  Syr- 


ian writers  (ably  edited  by  Asseinani,  Bibl.  Or.  Hi,  1,  p. 
1-862),  at  the  close  of  which  hto  own  writings  are  also 
given.— II oefer,  Saut.  Biog.  lien,  xv,  594  ;  Herzog,  iii, 
613;  Asseimtni,  Bibl.  Orient.  Hi,  part  i.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ebed-Jesu,  a  Chaldron  patriarch  and  Syrian 
writer,  lived  al*>ut  the  middle  of  tho  16th  century. 
He  received  hto  education  at  Gozarta,  and  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  that  place.  In  1554  he  was  elected 
as  the  successor  of  Sulaka,  first  patriarch  of  the  NTes- 
torians,  and  confirmed  by  the  Tope  in  1562.  Ebed- 
Jesu  was  a  man  of  great  erudition ;  he  was  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  all  the  Greek  and  I-atin  fathers, 
and  was  also  master  of  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  ami  the 
Syriac.  Many  of  the  Xcstorians  were  converted  by 
him,  and  the  number*  of  the  Chaldee*  were  augment- 
ed under  his  administration.  He  died  a  few  years 
after  hto  visit  to  Koine  (1562),  in  a  monastery  at  the 
village  of  Seert  in  Mesopotamia.  We  have  from  him 
a  poem  in  three  parts :  Sur  le  rogtfge  a  Rome,  le  retour 
et  ta  mart  de  Sulaka ;  Ponne  a  la  louange  de  Pie  IV; 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  read  at  the  22d  session  of  the 
Council  of  'lrent. — Asseinani.  Bibl.  Orient,  i,  638; 
iii,  p.  3,  325 ;  Hocfer,  Ao«r.  Biographic  GetteraU,  xv, 
595.    (J.  H.W.) 

E'bed-me'lech  (Heb.  E'bed-Mr'ltk,  -^"Cr, 

servant  of  the  king,  1.  q.  Arabic  Aid  d-Malek,  Sept. 
'X^!tpiXt\,  Vulgate  Abdemeleci),  an  Ethiopian  at  the 
court  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  the  prophet  Jeremiah  from  death  by  fam- 
ine (Jer.  xxxviii,  7-13),  and  who,  for  hto  humanity  in 
this  circumstance,  was  promised  deliverance  when  the 
city  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  (Jer.  xxxix, 
15  18).  B.C.  589.  See  Jkkkmiaii.  He  is  there 
styled  a  eunuch  (0*nO  CTX),  and  lie  probably  bad 
charge  of  the  kinu's  harem  (comp.  xxxviii,  22,  23).  an 
office  which  would  give  him  the  privilege  of  free  pri- 
vate access  to  the  king ;  but  his  name  seems  to  be  mi 
official  tide  =  AiiU7'<«&<re,  i.e.  minister.    See  Einuii. 

Ebeh.    See  Uked. 
Ebel.    See  Tai.mid. 

Ebel,  Johasn  Wiliiklm,  a  Protestant  mystic  and 
thoosophist,  was  born  in  1784  at  Paascnheim,  in  the 
province  of  Eastern  Prussia.  In  1809,  while  a  preach- 
er in  the  Established  Church  of  Prussia,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  on  account 
of  hto  connection  with  the  theosophtot  Schonhcrr  (q. 
v.).  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Koc- 
nigsbcrg,  where  ho  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of 
enthusiastic  followers,  among  them  a  few  nobl©  men 
and  a  larger  number  of  noble  women,  toremost 
among  the  latter  were  the  countess  of  Kanitz  and  the 
countess  von  der  Groben.  in  1837,  at  the  request 
of  the  Consistory  of  that  city,  a  suit  was  instituted 
against  him  and  his  friend  Diestel,  which  belongs 
among  the  most  remarkable  trials  of  the  kind  in  mod- 
em times.  He  was  in  1842  acquitted  from  the  chief 
charge  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect,  but  deposed 
from  office  for  violating  his  official  duties  by  commu- 
nicating to  others  theosophic  and  philosophical  views 
differing  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  died 
in  1861,  at  tho  villa  of  his  friend  the  countess  von  der 
Grfiben.  Ebel  wrote  a  numl>er  of  works,  chiefly  cf  a 
mvstic  nature,  among  which  are  the  following :  Die 
Weisheil  von  0!*n  (1822)  -.—Der  Tagctanbruch  (1824):- 
Itie  gexieihliche  Erziehung  (1825) :— Bihelwurte  «.  Wink* 
(1827):—  Die  Pkilostjpkie  der  kril.  Urkunde  (1854-56). 
A  full  account  of  Ebel,  hto  doctrines  and  followers,  is 
given  in  Dixon,  Spiritual  Wires  ([.ondon  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1868),  where  to  also  printed  for  the  first  time 
a  paper  by  professor  Sachs,  which  was  the  chief  evi- 
dence used  acainst  Ebel.  See  also  Diestel.  Das  Zeu- 
gtnrtrhor  in  d.  Processe  viderd.  Pr*dig*r  Ebtl  u.  Difstel 
(Leipz.  18;$8),  and  Emst  count  von  Kanitz  (follower 
of  Kbcll,  Avfklanmg  mich  Actenquellen,  etc.  (Basel, 
1*6.').    (A.  J.  .S.) 
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Eben-  t'bm,  done),  stands  as  a  prefix  in 

several  geographical  names,  which  designate  monu- 
ments set  up  to  commemorate  certain  events  [sec 
Stoxe];  e.  g.  Eben-boiias  ;  Ebks-ezf.i.  ;  Eben- 

KZEtt  ;  EbEX-ZOIIELETH. 

Eben-bohan.   Sec  Bohax. 
Eben-ezeL   See  Ezel. 

Bb'en-e'zer  (Ilcb.  with  the  art  E'ben  ha-E'eter, 
^T?n  "JSSt,  tone  of  the  kelp;  Sept.  A,hviZtp;  Jose- 
ph us  translates  Xiiog  /(Tv^rxic),  the  name  given  to  a 
place  marked  l>y  a  monumental  stone  which  Samuel 
set  up  us  a  memorial  of  the  divine  assistance  in  battle 
obtained  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  12).  See 
Pili.au.  Twenty  years  before  this,  the  same  spot 
(mentioned  in  the  history  under  the  same  name  by 
anticipation  of  its  subsequent  designation)  witnessed 
tho  discomfiture  of  the  Hebrew  hosts,  the  death  of  the 
high-priest's  sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  sacred  ark 
by  the  Philistine*  (1  Sam.  iv,  1;  v,  1).  It*  position  is 
carefully  delined  (1  Sam.  vii,  12)  as  lietween  Mizpcti — 
"the  watch-tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  eminences 
a  few  miles  X.  of  Jerusalem — and  Shen,"the  tooth" 
or  "crag,"  apparently  some  isolated  landmark.  Xci- 
ther  of  these  points,  however,  has  been  identified  with 
certainty — at  least  not  the  latter.  According  to  Josc- 
phus's  record  of  the  transaction  (.In/,  vi,  2,  2),  the 
stone  was  erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a 
spot  which  he  calls  Corrh&a,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
cak  (q.  v.).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  affirm  (jOunmmt. 
s.  v. ' Aiin'irin,  Abeutzer)  that  it  lay  lietween  Jerusa- 
lem and  Ashkelon,  near  (w\ti<tiov,  juxta)  Bethshe- 
mesh.  Xow  Bethshcmcsh  stands  on  a  low  ridge  on 
the  south  side  of  the  rich  valley  of  Sorar.  On  the  op- 
positc  side  of  this  valley,  on  a  rising  ground,  aliout 
three  miles  north-west  of  Bethsbcmesh,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  village  called  Brit-fur.  The  situation  an- 
swers in  every  respect  to  that  assigned  to  Beth-car; 
and  the  name  may  |K<»«ihIy  lie  an  Arab  corruption  of 
tho  latter.  It  lies  in  the  direct  route  from  Mizpeh  to 
the  plain  of  Philistia,  and  is  just  on  the  borders  of  the 
latter  province,  where  a  pursuing  army  would  halt 
(Porter,  llamlbonk  for  Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  2*8).  But.  as 
this  is  very  far  from  the  prolialile  site  of  Mizpeh  (  Neby- 
Samwih,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  the  position  of 
Etien-ezcr  at  that  of  Beth-car.  'I  he  monumental  stone 
in  question  may  rather  have  been  set  up  at  the  point 
where  the  enemy  began  to  flee,  and  we  may  therefore 
seek  its  locality  nearer  the  Israelitish  metropolis,  pos- 
sibly at  the  modern  village  HvlUi,  a  short  distance 
west  of  Xeby-Samwil  (Robinson,  Kestarches,  ii,  133, 
note).    Sec  Shkx. 

Eben-zoheleth.   See  Zoiieleth. 
E'ber  (Heb.  id.         country  btyond),  the  name  of 
live  men. 

1.  (Sept.  "Eiiip  and  'Etfin,  Vnlg.  Ilrbtr.)  Elwr  (as 
the  name  should  be  Anglicized)  was  the  son  of  Salah, 
and  father  of  Peleg,  being  the  third  post-diluvian  pa- 
triarch after  Shorn  (Gen.  x,  24;  xi.  14;  1  Chron.  i, 
If,  2.i  l  B.C.  2448  1984.  He  is  claimed  as  the  found- 
»-r  of  the  Hebrew  race  (Gen.  x.  21 ;  Xum.  xxiv,  24). 
See  Hebkr.  In  Luke  iii,  35,  hiB  name  (Hko)  is  An- 
glicized lleber. 

2-  (Sept.  'Injityr,  Vulg.  7/eAer.)  The  youngest  of 
the  seven  heads  of  families  of  the  Gadites  in  Bashan 
U  Chron.  v,  1:8;  A.  V.  "  Helier").    B.C.  7*2. 

3.  (  Sept.  U.-irjc,  Vulg.  HrUr. )  The  oldest  of  the 
three  sons  of  F.l|»aal  the  Benjumite,  nml  one  of  those 
who  rebuilt  Ono  and  Ixxl,  with  their  suburbs  <1  Chron. 
viii,  12).    B.C.  535. 

4.  (Sept.  .  Vulg.  IJ'ber.)  One  of  the  beads 
of  the  families  of  Benjamites  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  viii.  22:  A.V.  "  lleber").    B.C.  .r»3%. 

5.  (Sept.  A  in'.  Vulg.  Itehtr.)  The  head  of  the 
priestly  family  of  Amok,  in  the  time  of  tli«>  return 
from  exile  under  Zerul.balx-1  (Xeh.  xii,  2»>).    B.C.  535. 


Eber,  Patl,  a  companion  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
and  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar  and  theologian,  was 
born  at  Kissiugen.  Nov.  8, 1511.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  from  his  father,  and  continued  his  studies 
at  Anspach.  The  sudden  death  of  his  mother  caused 
bis  father  to  recall  Paul  from  Anspach,  and  while  on 
his  way  home  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  be- 
came humpbacked.  In  1526  he  had  so  far  recovered 
that  he  could  resume  his  studies  at  Nuremlierg,  and  in 
1532  he  entered  the  university  at  Wittenberg.  Here 
he  was  employed  as  amanuensis  to  Melancthon,  with 
whom  he  became  so  intimate  that  he  consulted  him 
on  all  important  matters,  and  hence  Elier  received  the 
name  of  Philip's  Repository  (Repertorium  Philippi). 
He  was  also  a  faithful  disciple  of  Luther.  In  1536  he 
liegan  to  lecture  on  grammar  and  philosophy,  and  in 
1541  he  accompanied  Melancthon  to  the  Diet  at  Worms. 
In  1544  he  was  appointed  professor  of  tatin  grammar, 
in  1550  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  in  1551 
rector  of  tho  university.  After  the  death  of  Forster 
(1666)  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
chaplain  to  the  royal  cha|iel  at  Wittenberg.  These 
positions  he  soon  changed  for  others,  and  in  1559  he 
was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  electorate, 
and,  as  doctor  of  theology,  a  memlier  of  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  of  tho  university.  From  this  time  to  tho 
day  of  his  death,  Dec.  16,  I5C9,  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  theology  and  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties-  as  general  superintendent  of  the  electorate. 
After  the  death  of  Melancthon  he  was  regarded  as  tho 
head  of  the  university.  He  took  large  part  in  the  Adi- 
aphoristic  and  Crypto -Calvinistic  controversies,  but 
always  showed  himself  moderate  and  learned.  His 
principal  works  arc  :  Expatitio  EvangeHorum  (Francf. 
1576): — Calemlarium  h'ttturiatm  (1551, 4to): — llistoria 
popufi  judairi  a  rtdi/u  ex  llabi/Lmuo  erilio  utque  ad  td- 
titnum  ereulium  Jerotolytna  (Witeb.  1  458 ;  new  ed.  1562, 
and  transl.  into  German,  French,  and  Dutch): — Un- 
terricht  u.Bekenntn.  torn  A.  Sarranvnl  det  I  sib*  «.  Hlutt 
untertt  J/erm  (Wittb.  1562) : — TiiMia  Irtina  ( Vitemb. 
1565) : — Erpotitia  Evangel  ieorum  Dominicalium  (Francf. 
1576). — Hoofer,  Sauv.  Piog.  diner,  xv,  599  sq. ;  Her- 
zog,  I\f(il- F.HcykL  iii,  618  sq.  ;  Hank,  Gesch.  der  pro- 
test. Theol.  iv,  Theil  i  (Lpz.  1798),  448-525;  Sixt,  Paul 
r'ber  (Heidelb.  1843,  and  another  liook  by  the  same 
author,  Anspach.  1"57) ;  Pressel,  Paul  Eber  nach  gleick- 
zritigen  Quellm  (1862) ;  MM.  Sacra,  xx,  644  sq. 

Eberhard,  Johaxx  Accust,  a  Rationalistic  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1739  at  Halljerstadt. 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  was  in  succession 
preacher  at  Halberstadt,  Berlin,  and  Charlottenburg. 
Tho  latter  position  he  obtained  by  express  order  of 
king  Friedrich  II.  In  1778  he  was  api>ointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Halle,  where  he  opposed  the 
idealism  of  Kant  and  Ficbte.  He  died  in  1809.  Eher- 
hnrd  is  a  representative  of  what  is  called  "the  vulgar 
Rationalistic  school"  (Vulgar  -  Ratumalitmus).  He 
wrote  a  considerable  numlier  of  theological,  philosoph- 
ical, historical,  and  other  works.  Among  his  theolog- 
i  ical  works  arc:  Atue  Afxthtgie  d>$  Overate*  (Berlin, 
1772,  3d  ed.  1788): — Vorbrrtituvg  zur  naturl.  ThuJxgte 
(Halle,  1781):—  V.ritt  frs  Vrvkritimtkum*  (Halle,  1807 
-1K(W);  and  Sitlenlehre  der  Wrnuvj't  (  Berlin,  1781).— 
Brockhaus,  Ctmvenuliont-Lex.  s.  v.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eberlin,  Antox,  one  of  the  German  reformers, 
was  lK>rn  in  Swabia  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  was  cho- 
sen preacher  of  the  Franciscan  convent  nt  Tubingen, 
from  which,  in  consequence  of  some  dirlieultes,  he  wan, 
in  1519,  transferred  to  Clin.  Here  he  Itccame.  ac- 
quainted with  Luther's  writings,  and  having  adopted 
his  doctrines,  had  to  leave  dm  in  1521.  Repairing 
to  Basle,  he  became  very  popular,  but  was  driven  away 
by  the  bishop  of  Basle.  He  found  an  asylum  with  Ul- 
ri«  li  von  Hutten  and  Francis  of  Siekingen,  and  wrote 
with  them  several  works  on  ecclesiastical  and  monas- 
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tic<l  abuses.  In  1522  be  came  to  Wittenberg,  where 
he  liecame  personally  acquainted  with  Luther  anil  with 
Melanethon,  under  the  influence  of  whose  teaching  he 
wmte  in  the  »an«o  vear  hi*  V«m  MUnbrauche  christli- 
cker  Freiktit.  breathing  a  charitable  spirit.  In  1524  he 
went  to  Erfurt,  where  be  preached  for  some  time,  and 
thence  to  Wcrtheim  on  the  Main  (1526).    He  died 


of  the  Jewish  law,  and  rejected  the  miraculous 
tion  and  divine  nature  of  spirit.    The  derivation  first 
above  given  is  now  generally  adopted. 

2.  IlUtoiy.— Vomer  (Person  of  Chritt,  Edinb.  transl. 
i,  1«9  sq.)  traces  the  Ebionitish  tendency  as  far  back 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  From  that  zeal  for 
the  law  with  which  Paul  hud  to  contend,  the  Judaiz- 


after.  His  works,  to  the  number  of  34,  were  ing  spirit  was  led  not  at  first  to  impeach  the  Christol- 
roostly  of  local  interest;  among  the  others,  the  most  ogy,  but  rather  the  Soteriology,  or  the  work  of  Christ, 
important  one,  entitled  WU  tith  e^n  IHener  Gottes  w»rt»  \  But  the  consequence  of  the  let;al  stand-point  soon 
vtn  all  teynem  tAunkalten  $oU  (Wittenlierg.  1525,  4to),  I  showed  itself.  The  party  which  the  E  pit- tic  to  the 
ha*  seen  several  edition.*,  and  can  be  found  in  A.  H.  I  Hebrew*  had  in  view  must  l  ave  over-estimated  the 
Franke,  Sfonita  ptutoratia.  See  Dollinger,  d.  Ref.r-  law  of  the  ( >.  T.  regarding  h.  ly  times,  place*,  act*,  and 
*ati».  etc.  i.  205 ;  Strobel,  liter.  Museum,  i,866;  Her-  !  persons  alike,  and  have  b  en  wanting  in  the  Christian 
log,  Re.d-EncyVop.  iii,  620.  knowledge  which  knnu  *  how  to  secure  to  the  ( >.  T.  its 

Ebert,  Jacob,  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  was  hiding  Mgniflcanc; 
tarn  at  Sprottau  in  1549.    He  was  professor  of  He-  I  w,thout  «n|*nllnr 
brew  and  theology  at  the  university  then  in  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  now  in  Berlin,  and  at  one  time  i 

So  versed  was  he  in  Hebrew  that 


,  which  it  has  as  a  divine  institute 
the  nownoss  and  conclusive  com- 
pleteness of  Christianity."    Epiphanius  traces  the  or- 
is "rector  !  'Km  of  E,,ion,t'Mn  **'  tno  Christians  who  fled  to  Pella 
•  i.  *  k»  i  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  C6  (mfc.  llirr. 
magmfirn*.    So  versed  was  lie  in  nenrew  that  he  ,  c     ,        ,•'        ■■       •        ,„  ,V  . 

ii     ■     •    »l  .  i  ,.  ,  •  u-  !  xxix,  1).    According  to  Ilcgesippus  (Hut.  tcclt*.  iv, 

rould  write  in  that  language.    He  died  in  161 1.    His  •         *  1  ™   .  *  ,        ,     1 ',  .  .  „  „  ,  :..„:_,. 

.....    ,          .                ,,  .              22).  one  Thebutis,  at  Jerusalem,  about  the  beginning 
work*  are,  Ilutorttt  Jurnmentorum  (Frankfort  on  the   -»'•  "uo  »  ,  »   

Oder.  1.V*,  Mvo):-/««f*.,«o  intellect,*  cum  e'^mtia   of  the  second  century 


(i<iid.  1.VJ7) :— Electa  IJefjnra  70*1  a  llhro  Rablnnw  MV>- 
rh  ir  Ibipheninim  (1630.  ]2mo) :—Tetr<vtich>i  /Mwi 
•a  ttxU*  trangelieos,  etc.— Hocfcr,  A  our.  liio>j.  Cintrale, 
XV,l!U*q.    (.1.11.  \V.) 

Eb»rt.  Theodor,  son  of  Jacob  Ebert  (q.  v.),  shc- 
re.  iji-d  father  a*  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  univers- 
ity in  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  shared  also  the  hon- 
or of  l*ing  rector  with  hi*  father.  Ebert  died  in  1630. 
Among  hi*  principal  works  are,  Vita  Christi,  tribus  de 
atrii<  rhythmorum  ipuulrittorum  htbraicorum  (F'rankf. 


legan  to  corrupt  the  Church 
secretlv  on  account  of  his  not  l>eing  made  a  bishop." 
*'  We  find  the  sect  of  the  Ebionitcs  in  Palestine  and 
the  surrounding  regions,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Koine.  Though  it  consisted 
mostly  of  Jews,  Gentile  Christians  also  sometimes  at- 
tached themselves  to  it.  It  continued  into  the  fourth 
century,  but  at  the  time  of  Theodoret  was  entirely  ex- 
tinct. It  used  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  now  lost,  which  was 
prohablv  a  corruption  of  the  Gos|»el  of  Matthew" 
(ScharT,  CA«rcA  History.  1.  §  08,  p.  214). 

3.  Doctrine*.— Dr.  Schaff  sharply  distinguishes  EbU 


uiith.  Ode  (161.V4to):_,l».m^  from  Gnosticism  as  follows:  "Ehionisin  is  a 


(I'll*.  4t'V) : — Manwluctume*  ttphorutiae  atl  ditcurtum 
*rtium  wtionej  xvi  (1620,  Uo) : — Chronologic  pn*ci]>u- 
urutn  l.iiupt<T  SonrUr  I)t>ctorvm,  nb  0.  V.  ad  tuant  usque 
aUVttn  ( 1620, 4to) : — Eulof/ia  jxiritcontultomm  el  )>o'iti- 
for  am  qui  Htufimm  hebniicam  et  reliquat  orientate*  «■- 
en!»er*nt  (16-.'K):_  P.xJica  Ilebraica  (16:18,  8vo),  in 
which  the  Hebrew  nv'trcs  are  more  extensively  exem- 
plified than  in  any  other  work. — Hocfcr,  Xouc.  liiog. 
Gm.  xv,  610  ;  Etheridge,  Itdr.  to  Ifeb.  Lilcruture,  p.  374. 

Ebi'aaaph  (Heb.  Elyuaph',  ?C^X.  prob.  a  con- 


Judaizing.  pseudo- Petri ne  Christianity,  or  a  Christian- 
izing Judaism ;  Gnosticism  is  a  paganizing  or  pseudo- 
Pauline  Christianity,  or  a  pseudo-Christian  heathen- 
ism. The  former  is  a  particularistic  contraction  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  the  Utter  a  vague  expansion 
of  it"  (Church  Hi*tory,  i,  §  67).  According  to  the  same 
writer,  "  the  characteristic  marks  of  Ebionism  in  all 
its  forms  are,  degradation  of  Christianity  to  the  level 
of  Judaism,  the  principle  of  the  universal  and  perpet- 
ual validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  enmity  to  the  abs- 


traction for  rrX-ZJt,  AfnoMtjih:  SepY.  'a/W«^  and  tie  Paul.  But,  as  there  were  different  sect*  in  Juda- 
■.».,J.mi0,Vulg.  JAi«wi/*4),the  son  of  Elkanah  and  fa- '  «">  itself,  we  have  also  to  distinguish  at  least  two 
ther  of  A**ir,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Kohathite  1^-  branches  of  Ebionism,  related  to  each  other  as  Phan- 
vite.  (1  Chron.  vi,  23).  B.C.  cir.  1660.  In  ver.  37  he  ^m  ™*  Kwwnism,  or,  to  use  a  modern  illustration, 
i*  .  all«l  the  son  of  Korah,  from  a  comparison  of  which  the  older  deistic  and  the  speculative  pantheistic  ra- 
rircumstance  with  Exod.  vi.  24,  mo-t  interpreter*  have  tionulism  in  Germany,  or  the  two  schools  of  I  nitariJin- 
identifiwl  him  with  the  Abituaph  (q.  v.}  of  the  latter  I  >«n  in  England  and  America.  (1.)  I  he  common  W.i- 
P**sap.;  but  (unless  we  there  understand  not  three  onitw,  who  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  cnilwdied 
sons  of  Korah  to  be  meant,  but  only  three  in  regular  the  Pharisaic  legal  spirit,  and  were  the  proper  success- 
descent),  the  pedigrees  of  the  two  cannot  Ik;  made  to  °™  o{  th«*  -'udaizers  op|M>sed  in  the  epiMle  to  the  dala- 
Ullv  without  violence.  See  Assm.  From  1  Chron.  tians.  Their  doctrine  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ix,  1«».  it  appear*  that  he  had  a  «m  named  Kore.    In   'ng  proposition*:  («.)  Jesus  i*.  indeed,  the  promise*. 


1  Chron.  xxvi,  1,  his  name  is  abbreviated  to  As.wh. 

Ebionites,  a  sect  of  Judaizing  Christians  who  re- 
ceived the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  very  partially,  and 
denied  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  They  do  not  ap- 
jt»ar  to  have  been  at  any  time  numerous,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  ever  obtained  such  consistency 
■  s  to  have  a  definite  creed. 

1.  The  .Yrinte. — The  name  is  derived  from  the  He- 
brew ***^X,  poor.    This  term  was  anciently  applied 


Messiah,  the  son  of  Itovid,  and  the  supreme  lawgiver, 
yet  a  mere  man,  like  Moses  and  David,  sprung  by  nat- 
ural generation  from  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  sense  of 
his  Messianic  calling  lirst  urose  in  him  at  his  baptism 
bv  John,  w  hen  a  higher  spirit  joined  itself  to  him. 
Hewe  Origen  compared  this  sect  to  the  blind  man  in 
the  Gospel  who  called  to  the  Urd  without  seeing  him. 
'Thou  son  of  David,  huve  mercy  on  me!*  (6.)  Cir- 
cumcision and  the  observance  of  the  whole  ritual  law 
of  Moses  arc  necessary  to  salvation  for  all  men.  (c.) 


in  derision  to  Christians  in  general  (Epiphanius,  adv.  Paul  is  an  apostate  and  heretic,  and  all  hi*  epistles  are 

liner,  xxix,  1).  and  came  Inter  to  designate  Jewish  to  be  discarded.    The  sect  considered  him  a  native 

Christian*  (Origen,  cent.  CrLmm,  li,  1).    Ftlrst  (Uri-  heathen,  who  came  over  to  Judaism  in  liiter  life  from 

<■»•*.  *.  v.)  makes  the  derivation  refer  to  Matt,  v,  3,  impure  motives,    (f/.)  Christ  is  soon  to  come  again 

making  ''Ebionites"  equivalent  to  "opp-es*ed  piou*  to  introduce  the  glorious  millennial  reitrn  of  the  Mes- 

oxile*"  (Isa.  xxv.  4).    En*ebius  (Hid.  Ecclcs.  iii.  27)  *iah.  with  the  earthly  Jerusalem  for  its  sent.  (2.) 

fancifully  derives  the  name  from  "the  poverty  and  The  second  class  of  Ebionites,  starting  with  Essenic 

meanness  of  the  Ebionite  doctrine  concerning  Christ."  notion*,  cave  their  Judaism  a  speculative  or  theosophic 

Tertullun  (/>  Prrr»crip.  /ferret,  c.  xxxiii)  derive*  it  stamp,  like  the  crrorists  of  tho  Epistle  to  the  Coins- 
from  a  founder,  Ebitm,  who  maintained  the  authority  !  sians.    They  form  tho  stepping-stone  to  Gnosticism. 
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ATnonKtheMbelongtheHkc(>oit«>i«"(Scha(r,r».//M/.i,  large  Greek  church,  with  numerous  wall*,  columns, 
§  68,  214  sq.).  The  pseudo-Clementine  homilies  teach  etc.,  still  standing,  and  several  wells  or  reservoir.-, 
a  speculative  form  of  Ebionism,  essentially  Judaizing  but  no  inhabitants  (ib.  p.  286,  286). 

in  spirit  and  aim  faee  Clkmentini&,  ii,  p.  3K$'l :  and.     ru«„„  .  ■       ,  . 

'  ,,  ,  _  „,  L...  .  „  -„  t,  ,K  r,  J.  Ebouy  (pzzr\, Holnu  ,  *ron«,q.d.  stone-wood  rcomn. 
romp.  Schaff,  Ch.  History ,  1.  §  6'.»;  Dorner,  Person  of  '  ,  I  ,   ,.,    .,        .„,      ,     w"  l1"'"!'- 

Ch,ist.  Ed'mb.  transl. ,  p.  203  sq.).  I       Gcn"'  ^,1-wood"].  only  ,n  the  plur. 

4.  Ebionism  has  reappeared,  since  the  Reformation,  i  °,??C> A  *B,W  Oxt  c^=i1}7  for  S,»".W«'«']. 
in  Socinianism  (q.  v.),  and  in  the  other  form*  of  what ,  ^i'1-  l^y  some  confusion  or  misinterpretation,  sec  Ho- 
is called  Unitarianisnt  (q.  v.).  Some  Unitarian  writ-  **omuiler,  Schot.  in  loe.  |  role  tiaayoftivar,  Srm tim- 
ers liave  undertaken  to  show  that  Ebionism  was  the  i&vovc,X  ulg.  [dentes]  hebeninos)  occur*  only  in 
original  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  the  Church  I  passage  of  Scripture,  where  the  prophet  Ezckiel 
tloctrine  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  was  a  later  develop- !  (xxvii,  15),  referring  to  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  says, 
ment;  so  Priestley,  in  his  History  of  the  Corruption*  "The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants;  many  isles 
<f  Christianity  (Rirmingham,  1782).  Rishop  Horsley  were  the  merchandise  of  thine  hand:  they  brought 
replied  to  Priestley  in  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  .St.  \  thee  tor  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony."  See  Df- 
Al'mns  (1783),  and  in  other  tracts,  collected  in  Tr.ucts  \  "an.  The  Hebrew  word  is  translated  "elmny"  in  all 
i<\  Controversy  with  Ihr.  PneslUy  (Dundee,  1812,  3d  ed.). '  the  European  versions ;  but.  as  Bochart  states \l7i-  rot. 
Horsley,  in  this  controversy,  made  use  of  Bull's  learn-  '1  20»  I»rt  ii),  the  Chaldee  version,  followed  l>y  R.  Se- 
ed treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  reply  to  Zwicker  (see  lomo  «•«■<•  other  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Ara- 
Bull,  Oh  the  Trinity,  Oxford,  1855,  3vols. :  i,  116;  ii,  |  hie  versions,  render  it  by  pea-fwl  (/witwt).  Some 
376;  iii,  175  et  al.  See  also  Waterland,  Work*,  Oxf.  1  of  t»«  Hebrew  critics,  however,  as  Kimchi,  also  ac- 
1«4'!,  (!  vols. :  iii,  554  sq.).  A  far  abler  advocate  of  the  I  knowledge  that  Arabian  ebony  is  meant.  Of  the  cor- 
Socinian  view  is  Baur,  in  his  Christenthnm  d.  dni  ertten  '  rectness  of  this  opinion  there  can  now  be  no  doubt. 
Jahrhundtrte ;  Ishn-  c.d.Dre'cinigteit  GotUs;  ftogmen-  the  "»t  place,  we  may  allude  to  Dedan  lieing  con- 
getrhkhte,  etc.  Baur's  position  is  clearly  stated,  and  *idcred  one  of  the  ports  of  Aral  ia  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
refuted  by  professor  Fisher  (Am.  Presb.  and  Throlog.  :  or  »t  least  to  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea;  and,  sceond- 
Jlec.  Oct.  1x64,  art.  i).  "Baur  agrees  with  the  old  i  '.v.  **  ol»scrve<l  by  Bochart,  the  terms  hubnim  and  ebony 
Socinians  in  the  statement  that  the  Jewish  Christian-  urc  ven-  similar,  the  latter  word  being  variously  wrtt- 
ity  of  the  apostolic  age  was  Ebionite.  But,  unlike  ten  by  ancient  authors,  as  ifiivn.  ifitvoc,  tfitvov,  ebe- 
them,  he  holds  that  we  tind  within  the  canon  a  great  »«*  «"<I hebenu*.  The  lust  form  is  used  by  Jerome  in 
departure  from.  »nd  advance  upon,  this  humanitarian  his  Latin,  and  tfltvoc  I  y  Symmachus  in  his  Greek 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  lie  professes  to  discover 
in  the  New  Testament  the  consecutive  staires  of  a 
progress  which,  beginning  with  the  Unitarian  creed,  | 
terminates  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  proper  divinity. 


Then*,  occurred  at  the  end,  or  before  the  end,  of  the 
apostolic  age,  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  Christianitv, 
which  with  Baur  is  identical  with  the  Judaizing  or 
Ebionite  element ;  and  this  type  of  Christianity  pre- 
vailed through  the  larger  part  of  tho  second  century." 
(See  Fisher,  /.  c.  for  a  criticism  of  this  view,  and  for 
a  brief  but  luminous  sketch  of  Ebionism.  On  the 
other  side,  see  X.  Anvr.  lite.  April,  1864,  p.  569  sq.). 

I.iterafurr.—See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Irrna-its,  U<rr.  i,  26  (Ante-Niecno  Library,  "v,  97); 
Cieseler,  I'rbtr  die  Xazariitr  vnd  fiOioniten,  in  Archiv 
fur  A.  &  N.  Ktrcheng.,  iv,  279  sq.  (I.eipsig.  1S20); 
^losheim.  Commrntarift,  i,  220,  400 ;  Neander,  Church 
Mitt,  i,  344,  350;  Schliemann,  IH*  Clemen/inm  (Ilamb. 


version.  The  Arabs  have  almt'u,  which  they  applv 
to  el>ony,  and  by  that  name  it  is  known  in  Northern 
India  at  the  present  day.  Forskul  mentions  abnus  as 
one  of  tho  kinds  of  wood  inij>orted  in  his  time  front 
India  into  Arabia.  Whether  the  Arabic  name  lie  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek,  or  the  Greek  a  modification, 
as  is  most  likely,  of  some  Ka?tern  name,  wc  require 
some  other  evidence  besides  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Arabic  works  on  materia  medica  to  deter- 
mine, since  in  these  Greek  words  arc  sometimes  cm- 
ployed  as  the  principal  terms  for  substances  with 
which  they  are  n<*  well  acquainted.  Hanltttt  is,  how- 
ever, given  by  some  as  the  Arabic  name,  abniu  as  the 
Persian.  Naturalists  have  found  the  latter  applied  to 
ebony  in  north-west  India,  as  did  Forskul  on  the  Red 
Sea. 

Eltony  wood  Mas  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
and  employed  by  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (The- 


1*41),  p.  3«»2  sq. ;  Merzog,  /fad-EncyUvp.uKe,  iii,  621  j  "phr. 71/.  iv,  5 ;  Plin.  //.  X.  vi.80,  §  35;  xii,4,§8. 
sq. ;  Martetisen.  Dtymatics  (Edinburgh,  1866),  §  128;  |  9*  Strabo.  xv,  703;  Pausan.  i,  42.  5 ;  viii,  17,2;  Ovid, 
Shedd,  lli<tory  of  Doctrines,  i,  106  sq. ;  Burton,  Ecdes, 


Jlif'ory,  Lect.  xi ;  Burton,  Hampton  Lectures  (Oxford, 
1829),  notes  73  84. 

Ebneriau  Manuscript  (Conr.x  EitXERiAjfrs, 
usually  designated  as  No.  105  of  the  Goipels,  48  of  the 
Act*,  and  24  of  the  Pauline  Epistles),  a  beautiful  cur- 
sive Creek  MS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.  except  Rev.,  con- 
sisting of  425  quarto  vellum  leaves;  assigned  to  the 
12th  century  ;  formerly  belonging  to  Jerome  Khner  von 
Eschenbach,  of  \ureml»erg,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Litirarj'  (No.  13<I).  A  fac-similo  and  description  are 
(riven  by  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  p.  220.  See 
Maxi  scuuts,  Bibucai.. 


Ebfda  CY^V>(n\  a  city  mentioned  only  by  Ptolo 
my  (xvii,  18)  as  situated  in  the  sea-l>oard  quarter  of  I  tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth 
Arabia  Petriea  («ee  Reland.  P.ilwt.  p.  J6H).  in  65|°   rodotns  (iii,  97),  as  transited  by  Bm  h.irt,  says 


Met.  xi,  610;  compare  Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  181).  It  is 
ven-  appropriutely  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  ivory, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  contrast  in  color.  Ivory 
and  eU»ny  are  probably,  however,  also  mentioned  to. 
gcther  because  both  Mere  obtained  from  the  same 
countries,  Ethiopia  and  India;  and,  among  the  com- 
paratively few  articles  of  ancient  commerce,  must, 
from  this  cause,  always  have  l>een  associated  together, 
while  their  contrast  of  color  and  joint  employment  in 
inlaid  work  would  contribute  as  additional  reasons  for 
their  lieing  adduced  as  articles  characteristic  of  a  dis- 
tinct commerce.  But  it  is  not  in  Ezekiel  only  that 
ebony  and  ivory  ate  mentioned  together,  for  Diodnrus, 
as  quoted  by  Hochart,  tells  us  that  an  ancient  king  of 
Eirvpt  imposed  on  the  Ethiopians  the  pavment  of  a 

So  He- 
"iEthi- 


nn«l  304°,  and  marked  on  the  Pmtingrr  Tohh  as  lying  opes  Persis  pro  triennali  tribtito  vehunt  duos  chu? niees 
on  the  Roman  road  23  Roman  mile*  S.  of  Elusa  (q.  v.).  I  atiri  apyri  (id  e*t,  i<jnem  non>him  rrj  erti),  et  ducentas 
I)r.  Robinson  (Itesmrchm,  i.  287)  discovered  the  site  ef  ent  phalangas,  et  ntagnos  elephant!  dentes  viginti." 
in  the  modern  el-Abdrh  (otherwise  Anjrh,  %f>.  p.  560).  Plinj*.  referrinir  to  this  passage,  remarks,  "  But  Herod- 
eis;ht  hours  from  the  site  oi"  Elusa,  at  the  junction  of  otus  assigneth  it  rather  to  Ethiopia,  and  salth  that 
Wady  es-Seram  with  Wady  rl-Rtrein  (ib.  p.  2H4).  It  even-  three  year*  the  Ethiopians  were  wont  to  pay,  by 
contains  extensive  ruins,  situated  on  a  rocky  rid-w  way  of  tribute,  nnto  the  kings  of  Persia,  100  billets  of 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high;  especiallv  the  '  the  timber  of  that  tree  (that  is,  ebene\  together  with 
remains  of  an  acropolis,  of  a  cajmcious  castle,  and  of  a  I  gold  and  yvorie  ;"  and  again,  "From  Syene  (which 
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conhneth  and  l>oundeth  the  lands  of  our  empire  and 
dominion)  as  farre  as  to  the  island  Meroe,  for  the  space 
nf  VMi  miles,  there  is  little  ebene  found :  and  that  in 
all  those  parts  bctweene  there  be  few  other  trees  to  be 
found  hut  date-trees,  which  peradventure  may  be  a 
cause  that  ebene  was  counted  a  rich  tribute,  and  de- 
served the  third  place,  after  gold  and  ivorie"  (Hol- 
land's Piing,  xii,  4).  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the 
ancients  supposed  elwny  to  come  only  from  India. 
Thin  arose  probably  from  the  passage  of  Virgil  (Ottny. 
it.  117):  "Sola  India  nigrum  fert  ebenum."  Hut  the 
term  "  India"  had  often  a  very  wide  signification,  and 
included  even  Ethiopia.  Several  of  the  ancients,  how- 
ever, mention  l»th  Indian  and  Ethiopian  ebony,  as  Di- 
oscorides  and  Pliny;  while  some  mention  the  Indian, 
and  others  the  Ethiopian  only,  as  Lucan  (Plan,  x,  301) : 
'•  Nigris  Meroe  fecunda  colonis,  lata  comis  ebetii." 

The  only  objection  to  the  al>ove  conclusion  of  any 
weight  is,  that  ho'mim  is  in  the  plural  form.  To  this 
Bochart  and  others  have  replied,  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  ebony,  as  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Dios- 
corides,  etc.,  one  Ethiopian,  the  other  Indian.  Fuller 
and  others  maintain  that  the  plural  form  is  employed 
because  the  ebony  was  in  pieces :  "  Refert  ad  elwni  pa- 
langas,  qua?  ex  India  et  ^Ethiopia  magno  numero  af- 
ferehantur.  *  tXayyat;  vocant  Herodotus  et  Arrianus 
in  Periplo.  Plinius  palartgat,  aut  phalangu,  variante 
script  ura,  id  est,  fustes  teretes,  et  qui  navibus  suppo- 
nuntur,  aut  quibus  idem  onus  plures  hajulant''  (Ho- 
chart,  /.  c).  But  the  names  of  other  valued  foreign 
wood*,  as  Shittim  and  Almuggim.  are  also  used  in  the 
plur.il  form.  Besides  abniu,  Arab  authors,  as  stated 
by  Bochart  (!.  «?.),  mention  other  words  as  similar  to 
ami  substituted  for  ebony  :  one  of  these  is  called  $hiz, 
th  zl;  al*o*  uem  andsewwe/»,  in  the  plural  form  temasim, 
described  as  "  nigrum  lignum  ad  patinas  conficiendas." 
Hence,  in  tlie  Koran,  those  who  are  tormented  in  Ce- 
tn-nna,  it  is  -aid,  will  issue  from  the  tire  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  confinement  in  it:  "They  will  go  forth, 
I  say,  like  the  wood  se  maxim  -"  that  is,  black,  from  be- 
ing burnt  iu  the  fire.  That  such  a  wood  was  known 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Dioscorides :  "  Some  sell  «*- 
u mint  or  acanthine  wood  for  ebony,  as  they  are  very 
similar."  Some  critics,  and  even  Sprengel.  in  his  late 
edition  of  Dioscorides,  read  avKtiptva  instead  of  <rnir«i- 
fuva,  for  no  other  reason  apparently  but  because  <n>ra- 
(turn  denotes  a  tree  with  which  European  scholars  are 
acquainted,  while  Mettimina  is  only  known  to  those  who 
consult  Oriental  writers,  or  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  products  of  the  East.  Bochart  rightly  reprehends 
this  alteration  as  being  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  words  netamina,  tarim,  or  tevuem  among 
the  modern  Arabs,  and  cites  a  notice  of  Arrian  to  the 
same  effect  (Bochart,  /.  c).  The  above  word  is  by  Dr. 
Vincent  translated  stjuimum ;  but  thi*  is  an  herbaceous 
oil-plant. 

If  we  look  to  the  modern  historv  of  ebonv,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  still  derived  from  more  than  one  source. 
Ihus  Mr.  Holtzappfel,  in  his  recent  work  on  Turning, 
desc.ibes  three  kinds  of  ebony.  (1.)  One  from  the 
Mauritius,  in  round  sticks  like  scaffold  poles,  seldom 
exceeding  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  blackest 
and  finest  in  the  grain,  the  hardest  and  most  l>eautiful. 
C2.)The  East  Indian,  which  is  grown  in  Ceylon  and 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  exported  from  Madras 
and  Bombay  in  log*  from  six  to  twenty,  and  some- 
times even  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  also 
in  planks.  This  is  less  wasteful,  but  of  an  inferior 
grain  and  color  to  the  almve.  ('$.)  The  African,  ship- 
ped from  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope  in  billet*,  the  genera] 
size  of  which  is  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  three  to 
six  inches  broad,  and  two  to  four  inches  thick.  This 
is  the  least  wasteful,  as  all  the  refuse  is  left  behind ; 
but  it  is  the  most  porou«,  and  the  worst  in  point  of 
color.  No  Abyssinian  ebony  is  at  present  inq>orted : 
this,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  differ- 
ent  routes  which  commerce  has  taken,  although  it  is 


again  returning  to  its  ancient  channels,  than  to  the 
want  of  ebony  in  the  ancient  Ethiopia.  From  the  na 
ture  of  the  climate,  and  the  existence  of  forests  in 
which  the  elephant  abounds,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  well  suited  to  the  group  of  plants  which  have 
been  found  to  yield  the  ebony  of  Mauritius,  Ceylon, 
and  India,  the  genus  Diospyrus  of  botanists.  Of  this 
several  species  yield  varieties  of  ebony  as  their  heart- 
wood,  as  D.  ebenum  in  the  Mauritius,  and  also  in  Cey- 
lon, where  it  is  called  kaluicartt.  It  is  described  by 
Beta  "foliis  ovato -  lanceolatis,  nctimin.it is,  gemmis 
hirtis;"  and  he  quotes  as  identical  I).  glob*  r rim i  (Fr. 
Rottb.  jVor.  Act.  //am.  ii,  540,  tab.  5).  D.  ebenaster 
yields  the  bastard  ebony  of  Ceylon,  and  IK  hirmta  the 
Calamander  wood  of  the  same  island,  described  by  Mr. 
Holtzappfel  as  of  a  chocolate-brown  color,  with  black 
stripes  and  marks,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  considered 
a  variety  of  ebonv.  Ii.  melanoryl<m  of  Dr.  Koxburgh 
is  the  ebony-tree  of  Coromnndel,  and  is  figured  among 
Coromandel  plants  (i,  No.  46) ;  it  grows  to  be  a  large 
tree  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India  — in  Malalwr,  Coromandel,  and 
Orissa.  The  black  part  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  alone 
forms  elsmy,  and  is  found  only  in  the  centre  of  large 
trees,  and  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the  size  and 
age  of  the  tree.  The  outside  wood  is  white  and  soft, 
and  is  soon  destroyed  by  time  and  insects,  leaving  the 
black  untouched  (Roxh.  /V.  Ind.  ii,  530).  Besides 
these,  there  is  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  u  wood  called 
btackvood  by  the  English,  and  rit-$al  by  the  natives: 
it  grows  to  an  immense  size,  is  heavy,  close-grained, 
of  a  greenish-black  color,  with  lighter-colored  veins 
running  in  various  directions.  It  is  yielded  by  the 
Ltid^rgia  latifolia.  To  the  same  genus  belongs  the 
A'tuv,  one  of  the  most  valued  woods  of  India,  and  of 
which  the  tree  has  been  called  Ihdbergii  titm.  The 
wood  is  remarkably  strong,  of  a  light  grayish  hue, 
with  darker -colored  veins.  It  is  called  ristu  and 
th'thum  by  the  natives  of  India.  This  is  the  name 
which  we  l>elieve  is  referred  to  by  Arab  authors,  and 
which  also  appears  to  have  been  the  original  of  the 
geitiminti  of  Dioscorides  and  of  the  Periplus.  The 
name  may  be  applied  to  other  nearly  allied  woods, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  aliove  I>.  itttifo- 
lia.  It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  that  Forskal 
mentions  that  in  his  time  $hi*h'im,  with  teak  and  eb- 
ony, was  among  the  woods  iin|sirted  from  India  and 
Arabia.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  apparently  such 
competent  confirmation  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
ancient  authors,  when  we  fully  understand  the  sub- 
ject! and  the  products  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
allude  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  According  to  Sir  E.  Tennent 
{Ceylon,  i,  11C)  the  follow  ing  trees  yield  ebony  :  />£*»- 
;>yro#  ebenum,  I)  reticulda,  I),  ebetumter,  ami  />.  hir- 
mta. The  wood  of  the  first-named  tree,  which  is 
abundant  throughout  all  the  flat  country  to  the  west 
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of  Trincotnali,  "excels  all  others  in  the  evenness 
and  intensity  of  its  color.  The  centre  of  the  trunk 
is  the  only  portiou  which  furnishes  the  extremely 
Mack  part  which  is  the  el>ony  of  commerce ;  but  the 
trees  are  of  such  magnitude  that  reduced  logs  of  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  varying  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  length,  can  readily  be  procured  from  the  forests  at 
Trincomali"  (Ceylon,  1.  e.)  It  bears  a  berry  that  i» 
eaten  by  the  natives  when  ripe.  The  leaves  are  ellip- 
tical, having  numerous  veins.  The  corolla  or  colored 
]nrt  is  shaped  like  an  antique  vase,  and  bears  eight 
stamens  (Kitto,  Pict.  Utile,  in  loc.  Er.ek.).  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  elwny  afforded  by 
the  Jtuutpyros  ehenum  was  imported  from  India  or  Cey- 
lon by  Plnrnician  trailers,  though  it  is  equally  proba- 
ble that  the  Tyrian  merchants  were  supplied  with  eb- 
ony from  tree*  which  grew  in  Ethiopia  (Smith,  s.  v.). 
See  Tvuk.  (Sco  Smith's  Diet.  Vitus.  Antig.  s.  v. 
Kl>enus;  Penny  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Ebony;  Geigcr,  Pharma. 
ceut.  Botanik,  i,  697).    See  Botany. 

Ebraldinea,  Oiu»eh  ok  the.  See  Fontkvrauld. 

Ebrardus,  an  author  and  theologian  of  Bcthunc, 
in  France,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  13tb.  He  is  known 
only  by  his  writings.  One  of  the  principal  of  these, 
his  GracUmtu,  a  collection  of  rule*  of  rhetoric,  proso- 
dy, grammar,  and  logic,  was  for  many  years  used  as  a 
text-book.  His  principal  theological  works  are  IJber 
anlihtntii  against  the  Cathari,  which  was  first  pul>- 
lished  under  the  title  Omtra  Wttldensts  in  Gretscr's 
Trim  tcriptorum  contra  H'aldciuc*  (Ingolstadt,  1614, 
4to),  and  reprinted  in  Hibl.  Pair.  Mar.  (of  Lyons,  vol. 
xxiv),  ami  lastly  in  Gretscr's  O/tera  Omnia  (vol.  xii, 
part  ii  i.— ilerzog,  Real-Encykl>pddi*,  iii,  C25. 

Ebremar  or  Evermer.  the  third  Latin  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  Uirn  at  Ciekes,  near  Terouanuo,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  1 1th  century.  Admitted  by  Lam- 
U-rt,  bishop  of  Arras,  to  the  priesthood,  he  joined  the 
Jirst  Crusaders,  and  w  as  of  the  number  appointed  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  canon  at  the  holy  sepulchre.  In 
1103,  on  thede|H>sition  of  Daimhert  (q.  v.),  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  patriarchate,  in  which,  after  much  con- 
tention on  the  part  of  lXiimbert,  he  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  dern-e  of  a  council.  Ho  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Nablous  (1120),  and  ill  1123  signed 
the  treaty  between  the  crusading  princes  and  the  Ve- 
netians. A  letter  of  this  prelate,  with  the  response  by 
Lamltcrt  of  Arras,  is  contained  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
Mui  fUanca  of  Baluze.  — Hocfer,  .\'our.  Ding,  tin* rait, 
xv,  61*. 

Ebro'nah  (Heb.  Abromih',  H3*"?, passage,  i.  e. 
of  the  sea;  Sept.  'K/ipwi'ci),  the  thirtieth  station  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiii,  34,  35).  Since  it  lay  near  Ezion-Gaber  on  the 
west,  as  they  left  Jothathah.  it  was  probably  in  the 
plain  now  known  as  the  Ka'a  en-Xulb,  immediately 
opposite  the  pass  of  the  same  name  at  the  head  of  the 
Elanitic  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  (  see  Robinson's  Map 
in  Hestnrckra,  vol.  i).  Rommel  (in  the  Hull.  EnryHtp. 
i.  167)  compares  the  .4r«rci  of  Ptolemy  (v.  17).  in  Ara- 
bia Petra>n  (6<;°  10'  and  29°  40'),  with  the  llararrn 
of  the  Ptutingrr  Table;  a  very  improbable  supposition. 
Knobel  thinks  (Ereg.  llamlb.  in  loc.)  that  the  Ezion- 
Gaber  in  question  cannot  be  the  jiort  of  that  name  at  the 
head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf;  for,  as  the  next  station  men- 
tioned is  Kadenh.  this  was  too  far  from  the  north  end 
of  the  gulf  to  lie  reacherl  in  one  march  ;  but  this  objec- 
tion is  of  little  force,  as  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
intervals  l»etwecn  the  stations.  Schwarz  (Palest,  p. 
21 3)  rightly  regard*  Khronah  as  merely  the  name  of  a 
"ferry  "  by  which  the  people  jsrhaps  erosse<l  this  arm 
of  the  sea  (!),  or  where  travellers  usually  crossed  it. 

Ebutius  ('E^o»'<nofX  a  decurion  (c iir«nY?jt),  «»d 
a  person  distinguished  for  good  judgment  and  prompt 
action,  who  was  sent  with  Placid  us  by  Vespasian  to 


invest  Jotapata  while  garrisoned  by  Joseph  us  (Jose- 
phus,  War,  iii,  7,  3).  lie  was  slain  while  defending 
Vespasian  from  a  furious  sally  during  the  siege  o: 
Gatnalu  (ii.  iv,  1,  5). 

Eca'nus  (Vulg.  id.,  the  Gr.  text  being  lost),  one 
of  the  five  swift  scrilies  who  were  selected  to  attend 
Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv,  24). 

Ecbat'ana  (1  Esdr.  vi,  23)  or  "Ecbat/ahk"  (r<i 
'EKfiaTava,  2  Mace,  ix,  3;  Judith  1,1  sq. ;  Tob.  v,  9, 
etc.;  com  p.  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  11,7;  xi,  4,  6;  'Ayfiar- 
ava  in  Ctesias  i;  Herod,  i,  98;  ii,  153),  the  metropo- 
lis of  Media  (Curt,  v,  81),  situated  88°  ond  37°  45', 
according  to  Ptolemy  (vi,  2, 14).  and  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus  (Strabo.  xi,  522  sq. ;  Pa  man.  iv,  24, 1 ;  Xeuoph. 
Cyr.  v iii,  6,  22;  Anab.  iii,  5,  lb)  two  months  in  the 
year  the  residence  of  the  Persian  (later  tho  Parthian) 
kings.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  name  of 
this  place  is  really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Many  of  the  liest  commentators  understand 
the  expression  Str~HX3,  in  Ezra  vi,  2,  differently, 
and  translate  it  in  areri,  "in  a  coffer"  (see  Buxtorf 
and  others,  and  so  our  English  Bible  in  the  margin). 
The  Sept.,  however,  give  iv  iro\tt,  "in  a  city."  or  (in 
some  MSS.)  iv  'A/tatia  iv  xtiXn,  which  favors  the  or- 
dinary interpretation.  If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  of  one  of  the  two  Ecbatanas  l>eing  intended ; 
for,  except  thejie  towns,  there  was  no  place  in  the 
province  of  the  Medes  "which  contained  a  palace" 
(!"H"3),  or  where  records  arc  likely  to  have  been  de- 
posited. The  name  Aihwth.i,  too,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Ecbatana,  wants  but  cne 
letter  of  Hagmatana,  which  was  the  native  api>clla- 
tion.  The  earlier  and  more  correct  Greek  form  of  the 
name,  too,  was  Agbatana  (see  Steph.  Byz.  p.  10 ;  romp. 
Wesselinir  ad  Herod,  iii,  *>.r>).  lessen  (ftiUioth.  iii,  3t>) 
regards  the  name  as  Zcndi»li.  Aghira-Tana,  "land  rich 
in  horses."  Hvde  (lie  ril.  vet.  per*,  p.  541  sq.)  com- 
pares it  with  the  Persic  Alntdan,  "cultivated  place  ;" 
Ilgen  (on  Tobit,  1.  c.)  regards  it  as  Shcmitic;  compare 
Syr.  Cktmtana.  "fortress."  For  other  etymologies, 
see  Simonia  Onom.  V.  T.  p.  578  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Thtt. 
p.  70. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 

'  Media,  the  Media  AtropaUne  of  Stral>o;  the  other  the 
metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  im(>ortant  province 
known  as  Media  Magna  (see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  paper 

,  on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  in  the  Kith  volume  of 

j  the  Journal  oj  the  Geographical  Society,  art.  ii).  'I  ho 
site  of  the  former  apj»ears  to  be  marked  by  the  v*ry 

1  curious  ruins  at  Taklit  i. Suleiman  (lat.  .'!0Q  2X',  long. 
47°  !)')  :  while  that  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  llama, 
dan,  w  hich  is  one  of  the  most  im|>ortint  cities  of  mod- 
em Persia.  There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  de- 
termining, when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the 

,  northern  or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended.  Few- 
writers  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  cities, 
and  they  lie  Mitliciently  near  to  one  another  for  gro- 

,  graphical  notices  in  most  cases  to  suit  cither  site.  The 
northern  city  was  the  "seven-walled  town"  descrilicd 

1  by  Herodotus,  and  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the 

i  capital  of  Cyrus  (Herod,  i.  98-99,  153;  conip.  Mos. 

\  Choren.  ii,  84);  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there 
that  the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Darius  that 
Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  their  Temple. 

Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have  come 
dow  n  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely  to  be  de- 
pended on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  ( Veiididad,  Far- 
gard  II)  is  the  oldest  and  thtji  least  exaggerated. 
"  Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "erected  a  rar,  or  fortress,  suf- 

'  flciently  large,  and  formed  of  squared  blocks  of  stone ; 
he  assembled  in  the  place  a  vast  population,  -and 
stocked  the  surrounding  country  with  cattle  for  their 
use.    He  caused  tho  water  of  the  great  fortress  to 
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flow  forth  abundantly, 
tress,  he  erected  a  lofty  pal 
walls,  and  laid  it  out  in  manv 


And  within  the  var,  or  for-  j  ornamentation  wns  actually  in  use  at  the  period  in 
encompassed  with  question  in  a  neighboring  country.    The  temple  of 
urate  divisions,  and  |  the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippa  wns  adorned  almost 


there  was  no  place,  either  in  front  or  rear,  to  command 
and  overawe  the  fortress."  Herodotus,  who  ascribe* 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  his  king  Deioces,  says 


exactly  in  the  manner  which  Herodotus  assigns  to  the 
Median  capital  (sec  Bauki., TowiB  of);  and  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  improbable  that,  with  the  object  of 


'•  The  Medes  were  obedient  to  Deioces,  and  built  the  1  placing  the  city  under  the  protection  of  the  seven  plan- 


citr  now  called  Aghatana,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
Croat  size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles  one  within 
the  other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is  that  each  of  the 
walls  should  out-top  the  one  lieyond  it  by  the  battle- 
ments. The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  gentle 
hill,  favors  this  arrangement  in  some  degree,  but  it  was 
mainly  effected  by  art.  The  number  of  the  circles 
b  s-Ven,  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasuries  standing 
within  the  last.  *  The  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  is  near- 
ly the  same  with  that  of  Athens.  Of  this  outer  wall 
the  battlement*  are  white,  of  the  next  black,  of  the 
thin!  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange : 


cts,  the  seven  walls  may  have  been  colored  nearly  jis 
described.  Herodotus  has  a  little  deranged  the  order 
of  the  hues,  which  should  have  been  either  black,  or- 
ange, scarlet,  gold,  white,  blue,  silver — as  at  the  Bor- 
sip|ia  temple  —  or  black,  white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet, 
silver,  gold — if  the  order  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the 
planets  were  followed.  Kven  the  use  of  silver  and 
gold  in  external  ornamentation — which  seems  at  first 
sight  highly  improbable  —  is  found  to  have  prevail- 
ed.   Silver  roofs  were  met  with  bv  the  Greeks  at 


the  southern  Kcbatana  (Polvbius 


x,  z. 


10-12) ;  and 


there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 


all  these  are  colored  with  paint.  The  last  two  have  and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coat- 
their  battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and  ed  with  those  metals.    (See  Uawlinson,  Herodotus,  i, 


caused  to  be  185.) 


p'U.  All  the*?  fortifications  Deioces 
raised  for  himself  and  his  own  palace. 
The  people  were  required  to  build  their 
dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the 
walls"  (Jlensl.  i,  1W,  99).  Finally,  the 
book  of  Judith,  probably  the  wotk  of 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  professes  to  give 
a  number  of  details,  which  appear  to  l>e 
drawn  chietlv  fn>m  the  imagination  of 
the  writer  (.lad.  i,  2-4). 

The  (>  "<  u liar  feature  of  the  site  of 
Ttikkt  i-SuiriiH:in,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  identify  with  the  northern  Eclutana, 
is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the  height  of 
a'out  15o  fevt  aU>\e  the  plain,  and  cov- 
ered l«oth  on  its  top  and  sides  with  mas- 
sive ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  prim- 
itive character.  A  perfect  enceinte, 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  squared  stone, 
may  In-  traced  round  the  entire  hill 
along  its  brow;  within  there  is  an  oval 
inclostire,  a  I -out  *<00  yards  in  its  great- 
est ami  400  iii  its  least  diameter.  strewn 
with  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a  re- 
markable lake.  '1  his  is  an  irregular  ba- 
ud, about  :hm  pices  in  circuit,  tilled  with  water  exqui- 
sitely clear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  which  is  supplied 
in  some  unknown  way  from  l>elow,  and  which  standi 
uniformly  at  the  same  level,  w  hatever  the  quantity  tak- 
en from  it  for  irrigating  the  lands  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  This  hill  itself  is  not  perfectly  isolated, 
though  it  appears  so  to  those  who  approach  it  by  the 
ordinary  route.  On  three  side* — the  south,  the  west, 
ami  the  north— the  acclivity  is  steep,  and  the  height 
above  the  plain  uniform  ;  but  on  the  east  it  abuts  upon 
a  hilly  tract  of  ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightly  ele- 
vated aliove  the  adjoining  country.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, have  ever  answered  exactly  to  the  description 
of  Herodotus,  as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow 
admit  of  seven  walls  of  circunivallation.  It  it  doubt- 
ed whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
ruin«,  "  no  traces  remain  of  any  troll  but  the  upper 
one*'  (As.  Jour,  x,  52).  Still,  as  the  nature  of  the 
gniund  on  three  sides  would  allow  this  style  of  de- 
fence, and  as  the  account  in  Herodotus  is  confirmed 
by  the  Armenian  historian,  writing  clearly  without 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  author,  it  seems  l>est  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  peaceful  times  of  the  Persian  empire 
it  was  thought  sufficient  t<>  preserve  the  up|ier  enceinte, 
while  the  others  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  ami 
ultimately  were  superseded  by  domestic  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  coloring  of  the  walls,  or,  rather, 
of  the  battlements,  which  has  lieen  considered  to  mark 
especially  the  fabulous  character  of  Hemdutus's  de- 
reccnt  discoveries  show  that  such  a  mode  of 


Plan  of  Eehatana. 

L  Remain-  of  s  Fire-Temple;  ?.  Ruined  Mo-nie;  3  Ancient  buildlnm  with 
shifts  itnd  capital':  4.  K-.ins  of  the  Palace  of  Atmkal  Khan ;  5.  U 
6.  KWire  »f  Itock  railed  "the  llnigoti;"  7  Hill  called  "Tawllah," 
Stable;"  H.  Kulna  of  Kali-lah;  9.  Rocky  hill  of  Zln.laui-Sul.  iman. 


The  northern  Eehatana  continued  to  lie  an  impor- 
tant place  down  to  the  13th  century  after  Christ.  By 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to  have  been  known 
as  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca,  "the  treasure  city,"  on 
account  of  the  wealth  laid  up  in  it,  while  by  the  Ori- 
entals it  was  termed  Shh.  Its  decay  is  referable  to 
the  Mogul  conquests,  cir.  A.D.  1200;  and  its  final  ruin 
is  supposed  to  date  from  aliout  the  15th  or  ltith  cen- 
tury (A*.  .Soc.  Jotini.  x.  pt.  i,  4!'). 

In  the  2d  Ixiok  of  Maccabees  ( ix,  3,  etc.),  the  F.c  I  la- 
tana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern  city,  now 
represented  Isith  in  name  and  site  by  //nmailnn.  This 
place,  situated  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  great 
mountain  called  formerly  Orontes,  and  now  F.lwend, 
was  perhap*  as  ancient  us  the  other,  and  is  far  lietter 
known  in  history.  If  not  the  Median  capital  of  Gyrus, 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  mtrnpy  of 
Media,  and  as  suc  h  it  became  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Persian  kings  from  Darius  downwards.  It  was 
occupied  by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela 
(Arrian.  Exp.  AUx.  iii.  19),  and  at  his  decease  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucida?.  In  the  wars 
l>etweon  his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken 
and  retaken,  each  time  suffering  largely  at  the  hands 
of  its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x,  27).  It  was  afterwards 
recognised  as  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  by  the 
Parthiaus  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the  Arabian  period, 
from  the  rise  of  Bagdad  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Ispa- 
han on  the  other,  it  sank  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance ;  but  still  it  has  never  descended  below  the  rank 
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of  a  provincial  capital,  and  even  in  the  present  de-  : 
pressed  condition  of  Persia  it  is  a  city  of  from  '20,000 
to  30,<>00  inhabitant*.  The  Jews,  curiously  enough, 
regard  it  ua  the  residence  of  Ahueueru*  (Xerxes  ?)—  | 
which  is  in  Scripture  declared  to  be  Susa  (F>th.  i,  2; 
ii.  3,  etc.) — and  show  within  its  precincts  the  torn  lis 
of  Esther  and  Mordccai  (Kor  Torter,  ii,  105-110).  It 
u  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  peculiarities 
from  other  Oriental  cities  of  the  same  size. 

The  Ecbutaua  of  the  l»ook  of  Tobit  in  thought  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  lx-  the  northern  city  (see  At.  Soc. 
Journ.  X,  i,  137-141).    See  Achmktha." 

Eccard.    See  Eckiiakd. 

Ecce  Homo,  a  name  given  in  art  to  pictures  rep- 
resenting  the  suffering  .Saviour  as  described  in  John 
xix,  5:  "Thjn  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown 
<if  thorns,  and  the  purple  roU>.  And  Pilate  saith  unto 
them,  Heboid  the  man !"  It  is  a  comparatively  recent 
subject  in  art,  dating  from  the  loth  century.  There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  viz.  the  devotional  picture,  which 
offers  the  single  head,  or  half-figure  of  Christ,  to  our 
contemplation,  as  the  "Jinn  of  Sorrows"  of  the  Pas- 
sion, and  the  more  or  less  historical  picture,  which  ei- 
ther pluces  him  l>eforo  us  atu  nded  by  Pilate  and  one 
or  more  attendants,  or  gives  the  full  scene  in  numer- 
ous figures.  For  an  account  of  them,  see  Jamieson, 
Hutory  of  our  Lord  in  Art,  ii,  92  sq. 

Ecchellensis  or  Echellennis,  Abraham,  a 
Maronite  scholar,  was  born  at  Eckel,  Syria,  and  was 
educated  in  Home,  where  he  afterwards  taught  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  languages.    In  1630  ho  was  called 
to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  Poly- 
glot Bible  of  Le  Jay.    For  this  work  Ecchellensis  fur- 
nished Ruth  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  the  3d  book  of  Maccabees  in  Arabic.  He 
undertook  also  the  revision  of  the  Syri  ic  and  Arabic  . 
texts,  and  the  Latin  versions  contributed  by  Gabriel 
Sionita.    Me  returned  a?nin  to  Home  to  till  the  chair  i 
of  Oriental  languages  offered  him  in  that  city,  and  died 
there  in  1604.    Ecchellensis' s  writings  arc  numerous;  I 
among  the  most  important  are,  Lingwr  Syrian*  trier  I 
ChnJdaioe  pcrbrtru  Inttitntio  (Rome,  1028,  4to): — Sy-  \ 
n-<pns proporiformn  srtpicntvt  Arnbum  irucrijtt  i  tjxeiitum  ! 
mundum  rtpnegentaru,  ex  uralnco  termone  latini  j>iri*  , 
facta  (Par.  1641.  4to):—  Sancti  Antonii  Jfagni  Eptt-Lt  I 
viginti  (  Par.  1641,  8vo): — Com-iHi  Xicirni  Pr-rfatio,  etc.  | 
(I'ar.  1645,  8vo) :— Sancti  .1  nOjnii  ifagni  Regula?,  ser-  J 
manes,  documents,  adinonitiones,  responsiones,  et  vit  i  I 
duplex  (Paris,  1046,  8vo) :— Semita  Sajrientiir,  rive  ad 
tcientuu  comparandat  methodut  (Paris,  1 046)  :— fV  Pro- , 
priettittfm*  <t  tirtutilitu  medint  itnimulium,  p'anJarum  ' 
nc  gemmarum,  tractatus  tri/dex  Habdarrahman  (Paris,  | 
1647,  8vo) : — Chronicon  orientate  nunc  primum  latinitntr 
dtnuttum  cut  accetnt  supple  mentum  I/ittorir  ori'Htalis  ■ 
(Par.  165:1,  fob): — Catalngns  librorum  ChaMrorum,  tim 
ewlesiaficorum  gtmm  profanorum,  aurtore  IIabeil-.fi  m 
(Home,  16**3,  8vo),  with  notes  : — Concord \mtia  it'ttumum  | 
Christiana  rum  orient  alium  in  fiilri  catholiav  dogma)?  , 
(Maycnce,  1655,  8vo).    In  this  l*ook  he  seeks  to  bar-  | 
monizo  the  sentiments  of  the  Orientals  with  those  of 
the  Roman  Church.    Leo  Allatius  assisted  him  in  his 
work.   De  Or  gii*e  nomini*  Paper  ,  .  ,  adeo  de  ejus  pri- 
mntit,  etc.  (  Rome,  1660),  ami  Entychitu  vindicatus  live 
Responsio  ad  Stldeni  Origins  (Rome,  1661,  4to>.  were 
works  written  in  the  controversy  against  the  Protes- 
tants.—Hoofer,  AW.  Riog.  Gentrale,  v,  621. 

Ecclesia.    See  Church. 

Ecclesise  Domus.    Sec  DoMrs. 

Ecclesiae  Seniores.   See  Sp.niorks. 

Eccle'siast&s,  the  fourth  of  the  poetical  books  in 
the  Finnish  arrangement  of  the  O.  T.,  and  one  of  those 
usually  attributed  to  Solomon.  In  the  Heh.  Bible  it  I 
is  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  first  |»art  of  the  llagio- 
giaphi,  C3T3,  or  fourth  division  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.    In  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  it  is  placed  be- . 


twecn  Proverbs  and  Canticles,  an  in  the  A.V.  See 
Bible.  It  is  tho  fourth  of  the  live  M*gilloth  (q.  v.) 
or  Rolls,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Jews,  being  appoint- 
ed to  be  read  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  form 
of  the  book  is  poetuo-didactic,  without  the  sublimity 
of  the  beautiful  parallelism  and  rhythm  which  charac- 
terize the  older  poetic  effusions  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. The  absence  of  vi>jor  and  charm  is  manifest 
even  in  the  grandost  portion  of  this  book  (xii,  l-7\ 
where  the  sacred  writer  rises  altove  his  usual  level. 
(See  generally,  Bergst,  in  Eichhorn's  Ribliothek,  x, 
955-84;  Paulus,  in  his  Nenes  Rtpertorium,  i.  201  65; 
Zirkel,  Uth.  der  IWdiger,  Wii-zU,  1792;  Umbreit,  Co- 
heleth  scepticu.-,  Gdtt.1820;  Stiebriz,  indicia  Solomo- 
ni»,  Halle,  1760;  Uenzi,  Eccle-*.  argumentum,  Dorpat,  * 
1«27 ;  Muhlert,  PaUtogr.  licitrage,  p.  182  sq. ;  Hart- 
mann,  in  the  Wien.  Zeitschr,  i,  29,  71 ;  Ewald,  Ueb.  d. 
Preiigrr,  Gott.  1x26 ;  Cmbreit,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1H49  ;  Bruch,  IfVufc  fe-AeArr  der  Ihbrder,  Straaburg, 
1851.)    See  Solomon. 

I.  Title.—  The  Heh.  name  is  Psnj?,  Kohe'leth,  and 
is  evidently  taken  from  the  designation  which  tho 
writer  himself  assumes  (ch.  i,  2,  2 ;  vii,  27 ;  xii,  8,  9, 
10;  Sept.  itmXnmntrn'ic,  Vulg.  eccUnasb  i,  Auth.  Vers. 
"  preacher").  It  is  the  participle  of  bn^,  iahaV(co%. 
nate  with  voice,  Greek  Ka\iw,  Eng.  call),  which 
properly  signifies  to  call  together  a  religious  assembly 
(hence  3™*,  Mr  Hp,  a  congregation).  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  P  indicates  that 
the  abstract  noun  has  l>ecn  transferred  from  the  office 
to  the  person  holding  it  (so  the  Arab,  caliph,  etc. ;  sec 
Gesenius,  Tkts.  lleb.  p.  11!>9,  1200),  and  has  thus  be- 
come capable  of  use  as  a  masculine  proper  name,  a 
change  of  meaning  of  which  we  find  other  instances  in 
Sopherttti  (Neb.  vii,  57),  P,chereth  (Ezra  ii,  57);  and 
hence,  with  the  sin-.'le  exception  of  Eccles.  vii,  27,  the 
noun,  notwithstanding  its  form,  is  used  throughout  in 
the  masculine.  Ewald,  however  {Poet.  Rich,  iv,  189), 
connects  the  feminine  termination  with  the  noun  H~rn 
(  wisdom),  understood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  license  in 
the  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  proper  name, 
appealing  to  Prov.  xxx,  1 ;  xxxi,  1,  as  examples  of  a 
like  usage.  As  connected  with  the  root  in£,  the 
word  has  l*oen  applied  to  one  who  speaks  in  an  assem- 
bly, and  there  is,  to  say  tho  least,  a  tolerable  agree- 
ment in  favor  of  this  interpretation.  Thus  we  have 
the  comment  of  the  Midrash.  st.iting  that  the  writer 
thus  designates  himself  because  his  words  were  spo- 
ken in  the  assembly"  (quoted  in  Preston's  Ecclttiasttt, 
note  on  i,  1);  the  rendering  'Eicie\ti<ria<rriic  by  the 
Sept. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  (Prof,  in 
/>rY.),  as  meaning  "qui  cntum,  i.  e.  eccleriam  cm.grr- 
yat,  qwm  not  nunenpare  possumns  Conci<matorem  the 
use  of  "  I*rediger''  by  Luther,  of  "  Preacher"  in  the 
A.V.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  5ri£  in  the  sense 
of  collecting  things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and 
led  perhaps  by  his  inability  to  sec  in  the  book  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters  of 
Proverbs,  Grotius  (in  Aivis.  i,  1)  has  suggested  2vvn- 
Hfun/TTiic  (comjrifer)  as  a  lietter  equivalent.  In  this  ho 
has  Wen  followed  by  Herder  and  Jalm,  and  Mendels- 
sohn bus  adopted  the  same  rendering  (notes  on  i,  1, 
and  vii,  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in  it  the  statement 
partly  that  the  writer  had  compiled  the  sayings  of 
wise  men  who  had  gone  before  him,  partly  that  ho 
was,  by  an  inductive  process,  gathering  truths  from 
the  facts  of  a  wido  experience.  The  title  of  the  l  ook, 
however,  indicates  that  the  author  did  not  write  only 
for  a  literary  public,  but  that  he  had  in  view  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  Lord;  and  that  his  doctrine  was 
not  confined  within  the  narrow  Itounds  of  a  school,  but 
belonged  to  the  Church  in  it*  whole  extent  (comp.  Psa. 
xlix.  2-4).  Solomon,  who  in  t  Kings  viii  is  described 
as  gathering  (5np?)  the  people  to  hold  communion 
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with  the  Most  Utah  in  the  place  which  he  erected  for  |  excellency  of  the  preacher,  or  hi*  charrning  style  which 
^Wose  i heWin  represented  as  *,  ^*r*r  this  gender  indicate,  (Lorinus,  Z.rkcl,  etc  ),  oecause 
this  purpose,  »  uere  »b        v  '  preacher  travails,  as  it  were,  like  a  mother,  m  the 

(r^np)  of  the  ^ople  to        assembly  of GoA. .    It  (    P.^  ^  wf  ^  ^  ha>  ^ 

,nu*t,  however,  \h-  borne  m  mind  that,  though  Solomon  affection  for  hU  |wouiC|  „  similar  expression 

i*  animated  by  and  represent*  V*  isdoin,he  doe*  not  lose  ^  in  Qal  .    w  (,,Jnedlli  Maver|  etc.) ;  it  is 


hi*  individiuditv.  Hence  he  sometimes  describes  his 
own  experience' (comp.  i,  16, 17 ;  ii,  9, 12 ;  vii,  23,  etc.), 
and  sometimes  utter*  the  words  of  Wisdom,  whose  or- 
C*n  he  is,  just  as  the  apostles  arc  sometimes  the  or- 
^uis  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (comp.  Acts  xv,  28). 

Against  the  common  rendering  of  rbnp  Uy  preacher 
or  EccUsiastes,  which  is  supported  by  Desvceux,  Gesc- 
nius,  Knobel,  Herzfeld,  Stuart,  etc.,  it  has  been  urged : 
(1.)  The  verbal]?  does  not  properly  include  the  idea 


being  found  in  Gal.  iv,  li»  (Pineda,  Mayer,  etc.);  it  is 
to  descrilie  the  infirmity  of  Solomon,  who  appears  here 
as  worn  out  by  old  nge  (Mercer,  Simonie,  etc.);  it  is 
used  in  a  neuter  sense,  because  departed  spirits  have 
no  specific  gender  (Augusti) ;  the  termination  n  is  not 
at  all  feminine,  but,  as  in  Arabic,  i*  used  as  an  auxesis ; 
etc.,  etc..  etc.  We  believe  that  the  simple  enumera- 
tion of  these  views  will  tend  to  show  their  vagueness, 
faucifulness,  and  inappropriatenosB.     (See  Dindorf, 


,  „  ...  Quomtdo  nolnen  Cokelti  Salomoni  tribmitur,  Lpz.  1791.) 
of  preaching:  such,  however,  would  naturally  be  its  ,  /Arfe.-These  have  usually  been  re 

derived  import,  inasmuch  as  popular  assemblies  are  ■' 
usually  convened  for  the  purpose  of  being  addressed.  .  P  ^ 
(  ».)  It  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  office  of  preacher,  which  ^ 


1  as  determined  by  the  account  that  the  writer 
of  him*elf  in  ch.  i'and  ii,  that  it  was  written  by 
...ilv    Mm  of  David"  (i,  1),  who  was  "  king  over 
i*  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  it  is  too  modern  a  j*n  jt,rU;«alem"  (i,  12).    According  to  this,  we 

title,  and  is  inconsistent  with  his  character,  if  not  with  haye  m  -t  w,mt  mav  w<1|[  ^  callcd  the  Confessions  of 
the  content*  of  the  hook:  this,  however,  only  applies  fc.  So|on,OTli  the"  utterance  of  a  repentance  which 
to  thc  title  in  its  modern  sense,  and  not  to  the  above 


*< -ril.es  thc  act  of  leathering  the  |*ople  together,  and  j  ch  xij  0  whh  1  Kin^  iv?  32).  Additional  internal 
can,  therefore,  not  come  within  the  rule  which  the  ad-  evi<1).„cc  ntt!i  j,  .cn  found  for  this  belief  in  the  language 
vocates  of  the  rendering  preacher  or  Ecclsiaste*  are  j  f  v..  2«-28,  as  harmonizing  with  the  history  of  1 
obliged  to  urge,  b.  The  construction  of  the  feminine  Kinj,s  x;  3>  ,MH\  m  lin  interpretation  (somewhat  forced 
verb  with  it  in  vii,  27,  is  incompatible  with  this  view,  j  h41p„)  whlcn  r,.fcr8  iv,  13  la  to  the  murmurs  of  tho 
r.  Abstracts  are  never  formed  from  the  active  jxtrtt-'  le  au.a\nn  Solomon,  and  thc  popularity  of  Jero- 
ripb  ;  and,  d.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  to  l»e  found  |()am  as  „,e  ,eadcr  of  ti,e  people,  already  recognised 
where  a  concrete  is  first  made  an  abstract,  and  then  again  aji  t||()jr  futurt,  |tinK  (Mendelssohn  and  Preston  in  loc). 
r.  d*n  in  a  personal  sense.  These  objections  are  too  mi-  T,le  j^i^f  t|1Jlt  Solomon  was  actually  thc  author  was, 
nute  to  »«  of  much  force,  and  are  overruled  by  the  pe-  jt  nceJ  Uanj|y  ue  ^,1,  received  generally  by  the  KaU 
cnli  ir  u*e  and  application  of  this  word,  which  occurs  Wnic  comm<.ntator*,  and  the  whole  scries  of  P.itristic 
nowhere  else.  I  writer*.    The  apparent  excepUons  to  this  in  the  pa  a- 

The  other  explanations  of  Koheleth,  viz.,  Gatherer  M),cs  |)V  Talmudic  writers  which  ascrilKJ  it  to  Heze- 
or  Acquirer  of  wisdom,  and  Solomon  is  called  by  this  kja|,  (/}n0a  Bathrn,  c.  i,  fol.  15)  or  Isaiah  (Sh'dsh.  llak- 
name  because  he  gathered  much  wisdom  (Kashi,  Rash-  kab  fo|  j,  quoted  by  Mkliaelis),  can  hardly  he  un- 
bam,  etc.);  Collector,  Compiler,  because  he  collected  in  derstond  as  implving  more  than  a  share  in  the  work 
this 'book  divers  experience,  views,  and  maxims  for  j  of  C(>itinK,,  Uke  that  claimed  for  the  "men  of  Hcze- 
the  good  of  mankind  (Grotiu*,  Mayer,  Mendelssohn.  \  kjah-  in  j.^v,  xxv<  ].  (Jrotius  (l^rvf.  •»  AVv**.)  was 
etc.) ;  EcUct'c,  iK\ncrtic,>c,  a  name  given  to  him  in  this  i  inae^d  almost  the  first  writer  who  called  it  in  quca- 
i.lace  l*cau*e  of  his  skill  in  selecting  and  purifying  :  t|on  an,j  started  a  different  hypothesis, 
from  the  svstems  of  different  philosophers  the  amassed  |  u  mav  twm  as  if  t\w  whole  question  were  settled 
sentiments  inthU  lK>ok  (Kosenthal);  Accumulated  fo|.  aU  wh()  ^^,,^0  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  by 
f hm—&nA  this  appellation  is  given  to  him  because  wis-  th<?  s,atoment,  in  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  as  to 
dom  was  accumulated  in  him  (Alnsn-Ezra) ;  The  lieu- ;  ^  uwn  n„thorship.  The  l>ook  purports,  it  is  said 
--•  J  th:  Gathered  ,S<nU—  and  it  dcscril>es  his  readmis-  ;  ([»TV9lo|li  proleff.  in  EccU*.  p.  5),  to  l»e  written  by  Sol- 

omon.  and  to  doubt  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment i*  to  call  in  question  the  truth  and  authority  of 
Scripture.    To  many  it  has  appeared  questionable, 
however,  whether  we  can  admit  an  it  priori  argument 
of  this  character  to  be  decisive.     The  hypothesis  that 
every  such  statement  in  a  canonical  Iwok  must  be  re- 
1  ceived  as  litenillv  true,  is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that 
inspired  writers  were  debarred  from  forms  of  composi- 
tion which  were  open  without  blame  to  others.  In 
the  literature  of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  per- 
,  sonated  authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  decijnen- 
!  di,  has  U-en  recognised  as  a  legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions  or  the  quasi-dramatic  represen- 
tation of  character.    Hence  it  has  been  asked,  W  hy 
should  we  venture  on  the  assertion  that,  ir  adopted  by 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  have  made 
them  guiltv  of  a  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with 
I  their  inspiration?    The  question  of  authorship  does 
not  involve  that  of  canonical  authority.    A  l>ook  writ- 
ten by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 
canonical.    It  i*  snid  that  there  is  nothing  that  need 


sion  into  the  Church  in  consequence  of  his  repentance 
(Cartwright,  Bishop  Reynolds,  Granger,  etc.);  The 
Ptni'tnt—anH  descrilw*  the  contrite  state  of  hi*  heart 
f.»r  hi*  apostasy  (Cocceius,  Schulten*.  etc.) ;  An  asvm- 

bly  an  at  fidemy  and  the  first  verse  is  to  l>e  translated 

••'The  savings  of  the  academy  of  the  son  of  David" 
(Doderlein,  Nachtigal,  etc.);  An  old  man— and  Solo- 
mon indicates  by  the  name  Koheleth  his  weakness  of 
mind  when,  yielding  to  his  wives,  he  worshipped  idols 
(>',m„nis  Ut.  lleb.  s.  v.;  Schmidt  etc.);  Exclaiming 
r  -ice,  analogous  to  the  title  assumed  by  John  the  Ba|t- 
li*t— and  the  words  of  tho  inscription  ought  to  lie  ren- 
dered, "The  words  of  the  voice  of  one  exclaiming"  (De 
Di(«u);  Sophist,  according  to  the  primitive  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  which  implied  a  combination  of  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric  (Desv.eux)  ;  Philosopher  or  .»A>r- 
aJist  (Spohn,  Gaab,  etiO;  The  tlejtarted  ejiirit  <f  Solo- 
mon introduced  as  speaking  throughout  this  book  in 
the  form  of  a  shadow  (Augusti,  Einleit  in  d.  A .  T.  p. 
W)  ;  Koheleth  is  the  feminine  gender,  l«cause  it  re- 
fers to  TBI,  the  intellectual  soul,  which  is  understood 


(Rashi,  Raafabara,  Ewald,  etc.) ;  it  ia  to  show  thc  great ,  startle  us  In  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer  might 
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use  b  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  even'  aye  and  coun- 
try. According!}',  the  advocate*  of  a  different  author- 
ship for  the  liook  in  question  thnn  that  of  Solomon  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  discard  these  statements  of  the 
text  as  mere  literary  devices. 

They  argue  that  in  like  manner  tho  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  asserts, 
both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii,  1-21),  a  claim 
to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though  the  absence  of  a 
Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion  from  the  Jewish 
canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  all  the  early  Christian  writers  who  quote  it  or 
refer  to  it,  till  .Jerome  had  asserted  the  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  text  as  the  standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not 
a  few  afterwards.  Hut  in  reply  to  this  it  may  justly 
be  said  that  the  traditionary  character  of  the  two 
bonks  is  so  different  as  to  dcliar  any  comparison  of 
this  kind.    See  Wisihvh,  Hook  or. 

The  following  specific  objections  have  l«cn  urged 
against  the  Solomonic  and  for  the  personated  author- 
ship of  this  liook .  1.  All  the  other  reputed  writings 
of  Solomon  have  his  name  in  the  inscription  (comp. 
Pro  v.  i,  1 ;  Song  of  Songs,  i,  1 ;  Psa.  l.xxvii),  whereas 
in  this  [took  the  name  of  Solomon  is  studiously  avoid- 
ed, thus  showing  that  it  does  not  claim  him  as  its  act- 
ual author.  Yet  he  gives  other  equally  decisive  inti- 
mations of  his  identity,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  work  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  partial  conceal- 
ment. Moreover,  in  some  of  his  other  undoubted  writ- 
ings he  employs  similar  noms  de  jtlume  (Prov.  xxx,  1  ; 
xxxi,  1).  2.  The  symbolic  and  impersonal  name  A'o- 
heltth  shows  that  Solomon  is  simply  introduced  in  an 
ideal  sense  as  the  representative  of  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  to  have  an  equally  tangible  ap- 
plication to  him  historically.  3.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  sacred  writer  himself,  who  represent'  Solomon  as 
belonging  to  the  jxut,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  this  great 
monarch  say,  "/  teat  (""""'n)  king,"  but  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  bo  king  when  this  was  written.  That  this 
is  intended  by  the  pra-terite  has  been  acknowledged 
from  time  immemorial  (comp.  Midrash  llubba.  Mid- 
rash  Jnlkut  in  loe. ;  Talmud,  tiittin,  <>8  b ;  the  Chaldce 
paraphrase,  i.  12 ;  Mid  rash,  Maase,  Bi-Shloma,  Ha- 
Melech,  ed.  Jellinek  in  I'eth  Jfa-Midnuh,  ii,  35;  Ka- 
shi  on  i,  12).  Yet  it  does  not  necessarily  require  that 
interpretation,  but  may  n.itur.illy  be  understood  as 
simply  referring  to  past  incidents,  c.  g.  *'  I  have  been 
[and  still  am  |  kin*.*'  The  passage  certainly  gives  no 
sU|<|Mirt  to  the  idea  of  a  fanciful  authorship.  4.  This 
is  moreover  corroborated  by  various  statements  in  the 
Iwiok.  which  would  otherwise  be  irreconcilable,  e.  g. 
Koheleth  comparing  himself  with  a  long  succession 
of  kings  who  reigned  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  (i,  IG; 
ii,  7):  the  tenn  king  in  Jerusalem  (  ibid.)  showing  that 
at  the  time  when  this  was  written  there  was  a  royal 
residence  in  Samaria;  the  recommendation  to  tWt'rv/- 
uafs  not  to  attempt  to  resent  the  oppression  of  a  tyran- 
nical rider,  but  to  wait  for  a  fjenrrul  revolt  (vi'ii,  2-0:— 
n  doctrine  which  a  monarch  like  Solomon  is  not  likely 
to  propound ;  the  description  of  a  royal  spendthrift, 
and  of  the  misery  he  indicts  upon  the  land  (x,  1G  1(0, 
which  Solomon  would  not  give  unless  he  intended  to 
write  a  satire  upon  himself.  These  historical  allu- 
sions are  too  vague  to  Ikj  thus  pressed  into  service. 
As  to  the  |iolitical  references,  we  know  (1  Kings  xi, 
H,  2:51  that  Insurrectionary  manifestations  did  exist 
in  Solomon's  reign,  and  were  aggravated  l>y  his  rL'id 
and  exacting  government  (1  Kings  xii,  I).  It  has 
l>een  asked  whether  Solomon  would  have  l>ccn  likely 
to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or  to  describe  with  hit- 
terness  the  misery  and  wrong  of  which  his  own  mi»- 
govcrnment  had  l>een  the  cause,  as  in  iii,  !•'»;  iv,  1 
(Jahn,  Einl.  ii,  K-Ul).  On  tho  hypothesis  that  he  was 
the  writer,  the  whole  l>ook  is  nn  acknowledgment  of 
evils  which  he  had  occasioned,  w  hile  yet  there  is  no 


distinct  confession  and  repentance.  There  are  forms 
of  satiety  and  self-reproach,  of  which  this  half  sad, 
half  scornful  retrospect  of  a  man's  own  life — this  ut- 
terance of  bitter  words  by  which  he  is  condemned  out 
of  his  own  mouth  — is  the  most  natural  expression. 
Any  individual  judgment  on  this  point  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  1*3  otherwise  than  subject! vc, 
and  ought  therefore  to  Idas  our  estimate  of  other  evi- 
dence as  little  as  possihle.  5.  The  state  of  oppression, 
sufferings,  and  misery  depicted  in  this  book  (iv,  1-4  , 
v,  7;  viii,  1-4.  10,  11 ;  n,  5  7,  20,  etc.)  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  unqucstional  ly 
shows  that  the  Jews  were  then  groaning  under  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  Persia.  There  are  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  the  se.vant  of  to-day  becoming  the 
ruler  of  to-morrow  (x,  5-7).  All  this,  it  is  said,  agrees 
with  the  glimpses  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under 
the  Persian  empire  in  Ezra  and  NVhemuh,  and  with 
w  hat  we  know  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  prov- 
inces under  its  satraps.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that 
these  evils,  which  have  hecn  prevalent  in  all  times, 
were  alluded  to  as  specially  characteristic  of  the  writ- 
er's day.  6.  The  fact  that  Koheleth  is  represented  as 
indulging  in  sensual  enjoyments,  and  acquiring  riches 
and  fame  in  order  to  ascertain  irhat  is  good  for  the  rhil- 
dnn  of  men  (ii,  3-9;  iii,  12,  -2,  etc.),  making  uhilo- 
sophical  experiments  to  discover  the  mmmum  bonum, 
is  held  to  be  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  his- 
torical Solomon,  and  to  lm  an  idea  of  a  .much  later 
period.  In  like  manner,  the  admonition  not  to  seek 
divine  things  in  the  profane  books  of  the  philosophers 
(xii,  12)  are  thought  to  show  that  this  book  was  writ- 
ten when  the  speculation  of  Greece  and  Alexandria 
had  found  their  way  into  Palestine.  In  short,  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  Iwr  of  judgment,  whereby  Kohe- 
leth solves  the  grand  problem  of  this  liook,  when  con;- 
1  mred  with  the  vague  and  dim  intimations  respecting  a 
future  state  in  the  prc-cxiliaii  jiortions  of  the  O.  T.,  is 
regarded  as  proving  that  it  is  a  post-erilwn  production. 
But  the  untrustworthy  character  of  these  arguments 
is  evinced  by  the  parallel  case  of  the  book  of  Job  (q. 
v.).  It  is  also  urged  that  the  indications  of  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  js  ople,  their  formalism  and  much 
speaking  (v,  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  per- 
formance of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (y,  5), 
represent  in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  germs 
of  which  appeared  soon  after  the  captivity,  and  which 
we  tind  in  a  fully-developed  form  in  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi.  In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance, 
there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of  ~it^"sn 
for  the  "  anger'  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6.  Ewald,  »V»'ior.), 
and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms  ~X5^) 
Pl*!"P,  the  "  angel"  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  as  a  syn- 
onyme  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii,  7),  the  true  priest  being 
the  great  agent  in  accomplishing  God's  purposes. 
Significant,  though  not  conclusive  in  either  direction, 
is  the  ahsencc  of  all  reference  to  any  contemporaneous 
prophetic  activity  or  to  any  Messianic  hopes.  This 
might  indicate  a  time  I  efore  such  hopes  had  become 
prevalent,  or  after  they  were  for  a  time  extinguished. 
It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of 
the  experience  through  which  the  son  of  David  had 
parsed,  or  fitly  take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  persona- 
tion of  such  a  character.  The  use  throughout  the 
l*>ok  of  Kli'him  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  name, 
though  characteristic  of  the  l*>ok  as  dealing  w  ith  the 
problems  of  the  universe  rather  than  w  ith  the  relations 
between  the  Ixml  God  of  Israel  and  his  people,  and 
therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy,  leaves  the  ques- 
tion as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was.  The  indications 
of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end  of  man's  life  and  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  of  doubts  like  those  which 
afterwards  developed  into  Saddticccism  (iii,  19- 21),  of  a 
copious  literature  connected  with  those  questions,  con- 
firm, it  is  urged  (Kwald),  the  hypothesis  of  the  later 
date.    It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  absence  of  any 
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reference  to  snch  a  work  as  this  in  the  enumeration  of  the  argument  taken  from  the  difference  of  style  can 
Solomon's  writings  in  1  King*  iv,  32,  tend*,  at  least,  to  only  tx«  avoided  by  attributing  it  to  the  effect  of  great- 
the  »amo  conclusion.    Hut  such  considerations  drawn  j  cr  age  in  the  writer.  The  occurrence  of  Chaldee  words 


a  hlentio  are  highly  inconclusive.  7.  The  strongest 
argument,  boweveT,  against  the  Solomonic  authorship 
of  this  liook  U  it*  vitiated  language  and  style.  It  is 
written  throughout  with  peculiarities  of  phraseology 
which  develo[**d  themselves  about  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  So  convincing  is  this  fact,  that 
nut  only  have  Grotius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Do- 
derlein,"  Spohn,  Jahn,  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Nachtigal. 
Kaiser,  RosentnUller,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Gesenius,  l>e 
Wctte,  Xoyes,  Hitzig,  Ilciligstedt,  Davidson,  Meier, 
etc..  relinquished  the  .Solomonic  authorship,  but  etf*n 
such  unquestionably  orthodox  writers  as  Cmbreit, 
Hcngstenberg.  Gerlach,  Vaihinger,  Stuart,  Keil.  El- 
*ter.  etc..  declare  most  emphatically  that  the  Iwok  was 
written  after  the  Babylonian  captivity;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  chief  rabid  or  a  literary  Jew  to  be  found  who 
would  have  the  courage  to  maintain  that  Solomon 
wrote  Koheleth.  Dr.  Hcrzftld,  chief  rabbi  of  Bruns- 
wick; Dr.  Philippson,  chief  rabbi  of  Magdeburg;  Dr. 
Geiger,  rabbi  of  Breslau ;  Dr.  Zunz,  I^fessor  Luzzat- 
to.  Dr.  Krochmal,  Steinschneider,  Jost,  Gratz,  Ftlrst, 
and  a  host  of  others,  affirm  that  this  book  is  one  of  the 
latest  productions  in  the  O.-T.  canon.  We  are  more- 
over reminded  that  these  are  men  to  whom  the  Hebrew 
i«  almost  vernacular,  and  that  some  of  them  write  let- 
ter Hebrew,  and  in  a  purer  style,  than  that  of  Kohe- 
l~th.    With  most  readers,  however,  a  single  intima- 


ion  of  these  or  all  other  learned  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Rabbinical  scholars,  who  certainly  were  not 
inferior  in  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  appear  to  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  attributing  this  l>ook  to  Solo- 
mon. Most  of  those  above  enumerated  are  of  very 
questionable  sentiments  on  a  point  like  this,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large,  if  not- equal, 
amount  of  learning  has  been  arrayed  on  the  opposite 
The  last  of  the  above  objections,  however,  de- 
i  a  more  minute  consideration. 
Many  opponents  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Ec- 
clesiastes bare  certainly  gone  much  too  far  in  their 
assertions  respecting  the  impurity  of  its  language. 
The  G  racisms  which  Zirkle  thought  that  he  had  found 
have  now  generally  been  given  up.  The  Rabbinisms 
likewise  could  not  stand  the  proof.  The  words,  signi- 
fications, and  forms  which  seem  to  appertain  to  a  later 
period  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  Chaldaisms,  an 
abundance  of  which  Knobel  gathered,  require,  as 
H  rzfeld  has  shown  (in  his  Commentary,  published  at 
Braunschweig,  1838.  p.  13  sq.),  to  lie  much  sifted.  Ac- 
cording to  Herzfeld,  there  are  in  Ecclesiastes  not  more 
than  between  eleven  and  fifteen  young  Hebrew"  ex- 
pressions and  constructions,  and  between  eight  and 
ten  Chaldaisms.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the 
book  does  not  ticlong  to  the  productions  of  the  first, 
but  rather  to  the  second  period  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. This  alone  would  not  fully  disprove  the  au- 
thorship of  Solomon,  for  it  would  not  necessarily  throw 
the  production  into  the  latest  period  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. We  could  suppose  that  Solomon,  in  a  philo- 
sophical work,  found  the  pure  Hebrew  language  to  be 
insufficient,  and  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  the  Chal- 
daizing  |>opuUr  dialect,  by  which,  at  a  later  period,  the 
l-ook-langtiage  was  entirely  displaced.  This  supposi- 
tion could  not  be  rejected  h  priori,  since  almost  even* 
one  of  the  Hebrew  authors  before  Uie  exile  did  the 
same,  although  in  a  less  degree.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,  that  the  striking  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  language  of  the  Prov 


and  forms  in  any  Hebrew  document  is  by  no  means  a 
certain  and  invariable  indication  of  lateness  of  compo- 
sition. We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  archaisms, 
and  words  and  forms  peculiar  to  the  poetic  style,  from 
Chaldaisms  of  the  later  period.  Moreover,  the  He- 
brew writings  which  have  lieen  transmitted  to  us  be- 
ing so  few  in  number,  it  is  of  course  much  more  diffi- 
cult decisively  to  determine  tbe  period  to  which  any 
of  these  writings  belongs  by  the  peculiar  form  of  lan- 
guage which  it  presents,  than  it  would  have  been  bad 
there  been  preserved  to  us  a  larger  numl>er  of  docu- 
ments of  different  ages  to  assist  us  in  forming  our  de- 
cision. Still,  from  the  materials  within  our  reach, 
scanty  though  they  are,  we  would  naturally  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  the  l>ouk  of  Ecclesiastes, 
not  altogether  certain,  indeed,  but  decidedly  unfavor- 
able to  an  early  date ;  for  it  needs  but  a  cursory  sur- 
vey of  the  book  to  convince  u«  that  in  language  and 
style  it  not  only  differs  widely  from  the  other  writing 
of  the  age  of  Solomon,  but  bears  a  very  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  latest  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  (1.) 
One  class  of  words  employed  by  the  writer  of  Ecclesi- 
astes we  find  rttrely  employed  in  the  earlier  hooks  of 
Scripture,  frequently  in  the  later,  i.  e.  in  those  written 
during  or  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Thus  tha- 
iat\  he  ruhd  (Ivccles.  ii,  10;  v,  18;  vi,  2;  viii, 

9),  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Nehcmiah  and  Esther. 


™r  ,hn?  :ir    i  ™°  *****  noun  ^r;**.-,   (eh.  *>, 

is  found  only  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel;  but  li^tsj, 
*hnlHt\  ruUr,  appears  once  in  the  earlier  Scriptures 
(Gen.  xlii,  6).  I'nder  this  head  may  also  be  men- 
tioned TflZS  y,  malkuth',  kingdom  (ch.  iv,  14),  rare  in 
the  earlier  Scriptures,  but  found  al>ove  forty  times  in 
Esther  and  Daniel ;  and  M3"!73,  medinah',  proton* 
(ch.  ii,  8;  v,  7),  which  appears  also  in  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  and  likewise 
in  1  Kings  xx,  14-19,  where  "  princes  of  the  provinces" 
are  mentioned  omong  the  officers  of  king  Ahab,  but 
in  none  of  the  earlier  Scriptures.  (2.)  A  second  class 
includes  those  word*  which  are  never  found  in  any  He- 
brew writing  of  earlier  date  than  the  Baby  Ion  inn  cap- 
tivity, but  are  found  in  the  later  books :  as  '^T,  ze- 
m  m' ,  »et  time  (ch.  iii,  l)  =  1",i5,  which  we  meet  with 
in  Hebrew  only  in  Keh.  ii,  G  and  Esth.  ix,  27,  31,  but 
in  the  biblical  Chaldee  and  in  the  Targums  frequent- 
ly ;  Cjro,  pilhgtim',  tentenrr  (chap,  viii,  1 1 ),  which  ap- 
pears in  Hebrew  only  in  Esth.  i,  20,  but  in  Chaldee 
frequently.  (If  this  wonl  l»e,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, of  Persian  origin,  its  appearance  only  in  the 
later  Jewish  writings  is  at  once  accounted  for.  See 
Rodigcr's  Addition*  to  Gcscnius's  Thetanru*.) 
miuida'  (ch.  x,  2ft).  a  derivative  of  IT1}",  f«  iworr,  found 
only  in  2  Chmn.  and  Daniel,  and  also  in  Chaldee ;  and 
the  particles  illu',  i/*(ch.  vi,  6),  and  *S3l,  Men', 
then,  to  (ch.  viii,  10),  found  in  no  earlier  Hebrew  book 
than  Esther.  From  this  enumeration  it  nppenrs  that 
the  I  took  of  Ecclesiastes  resembles  the  l>ook  of  Esther 
in  some  of  the  most  distinctive  peculiarities  of  its  lan- 
guage. (3.)  A  third  class  embraces  those  words  which 
are  not  found  even  in  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  latest 
period,  but  only  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  or 
in  the  Targums.  as  *"i"r,\  yithron',  profit,  which  is 
used  nine  times  in  Ecclesiastes,  never  in  any  other 
!  scriptural  writing,  hut  frequently  in  the  Targums,  un- 


erb«  renders  that  explanation  quite  inadmissible.  This  der  the  slightlv  modified  form  yulhran  ;  ?o  also  "25, 

difference  would  prove  little  if  the  two  books  belonged  lthnT>  nlr,  fll1v  ;            wl||d;  rorlir,  oit;nt  titnp/  jn 
to  two  entirely  different  classes  of  literature — that  is, 
if  Ecclesia.stes  bore  the  same  relution  to  the  Proverbs 
as  the  Sowg  of  Solomon  does ;  but  since  Ecclesiastes 

the  P.vverbs  Iwlong  essentially  to  the  same  cUs,  recurring  live  tim^s,  and  also  in  the  Chaldee  por- 


this  book;  *,-r,  rtiiW  (ch.  \,  If);  vii.lfl;  xii.I»).  found 
also  in  Chaldee  (Dan.  iv,  8.1,  etc.);  r?V~,  rfilh',  <Ie- 
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Hons  of  Ezra;  'l"""!1  (ch»P- «» *7.  (ch- '» lS- 

etc.),  )"9"a  (ch.  x,  8).  (4.)  Other  pecuit'arities,  such 
as  the  frequent  use  of  the  participle,  the  rare  appear- 
ance of  the  "mic  consecutive,"  the  vnrions  use*  of  the 
relative  particle,  concur  with  the  characteristics  al- 
ready noted  in  affixing  to  the  language  and  style  of 
this  hook  the  stamp  of  that  transition  period  when  the 
llelirew  language,  soon  about  to  give  place  to  the 
Chaldec,  had  uln-ady  lost  it*  ancient  purity,  and  In- 
come deliased  l.y  the  absorption  of  many  Chaldee  ele- 
ments. The  prevalence  of  abstract  forms  again,  char- 
acteristic of  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  urged  as 
belonging  to  u  later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  in 
the  development  of  Hebrew  thought  and  language. 
The  answers  given  to  these  objections  by  the  defend- 
ers of  the  received  belief  are  (Preston,  EccU*.  p.  7).  («) 
that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldec  forms 
muy  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew, 
though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  any  extant 
writings  ;  and  (6)  that  so  far  as  they  are  foreign  to  the 
Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  may  have  learned 
them  from  his  "strange  wive*,"  or  from  the  men  who 
came  ax  ambassadors  from  other  countries.  (See  Da- 
vidson, Home's  Intrvd.  new  ed.  ii,  787).  • 

A»  to  the  date  of  Ecclesiastes,  these  arguments  of 
recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the  traditional 
belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  lielicf  might  almost  l>e  content  to  rest 
their  case  upon  the  discordant  hypotheses  of  their  op- 
ponent!. On  the  assumption  that  the  hook  belongs, 
not  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  to  the  period  sulwc- 
qiient  to  the  captivity,  the  dates  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  it  occupy  a  range  of  more  than  300  years, 
(•rotius  supposes  Xerubbabel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii, 
11,  as  the  "One  Shepherd"  » Comm.  in  Ecrtrg.  in  loc.), 
and  so  far  agrees  with  Keil  (Eiul'itvng  in  das  A.  T.). 
who  fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ew- 
ald  and  I)e  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period 
of  Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedoni- 
an rule  :  Dertholdt,  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphaties ;  Uitzig,  circ.  P.C. 
20-1 ;  Ilartmann,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  etc.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  different  periods  to  which 
it  has  been  assigned : 

n.r. 

Nachtlgal.  between  f^olnmon  and  Jerctnlnh   97.V-.VW 

Schmidt.  .Inhn,  etc.,  I  pel  we  n  Manawh  unit  Zedektili  d'.O-ov* 
Grotln',  K«l»cr,  hlchhom,  etc.,  ghurtly  after  the  exile  f>3<»-!fcm 

Inibreit,  the  lVjvlali  |HTh«l  

Van  iter  ltnnll.  In  the  reign  of  Xenten  II  and  Unrlns  -HM-404 
Kopcnmiiller,  between  Nehemiah  and  Alexander  the 

Great  

ilenjrstenberg,  Stuart,  Kell   4'B 

Kwahl,  a  century  lef.iro  AlcxauuVr  the  Great   -JSO 

Gerlach,  al*.iit  the  yc.ir   400 

I)e  Wette,  Knuhcl,  etc.,  at  the  end  ..f  the  IVrstan  and 

the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  iiertixl  I'Jio_300 

Rcrp«l,  il  11  ring  Alexander'*  sojourn  In  Pale-tine,  ICS 

II  rtholdl,  between  Alexnnder  mid  Ant.  KpiphnJie*  . .  .I:i3-1fi4 

Zirkel,  the  Syrian  period   itl?  lG4 

llltrifc'.  about  the  year   ?04 

Supposing  it  were  proved  that  Solomon  is  only  in- 
troduced as  the  speaker,  the  question  arises  why  the 
author  adopted  this  form.  The  usual  reply  is,  that 
Solomon,  among  the  Israelites,  had,  as  it  were,  the 
prerogative  of  wisdom,  and  hence  the  author  was  in- 
duced to  put  into  Solomon's  month  that  wisdom  w  hich 
he  intended  to  proclaim,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  forging  a  supposititious  volume.  This  reply 
contains  some  truth,  but  it  docs  not  exhaust  the  mat- 
ter. The  chief  object  of  the  author  w-as  to  communi- 
cate wisdom  in  general ;  but  next  to  this,  as  appears 
from  ch.  i,  12  sq.,  he  intended  to  inculcate  the  vanity 
of  human  pursuits.  Now.  from  the  mouth  of  no  one 
could  more  aptly  proceed  the  proclamation  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  nil  earthly  things  than  from  the  mouth  of 
Solomon,  who  had  possessed  them  in  all  their  fulness  ; 
at  whose  command  were  wisdom,  riches,  and  pleasures 
in  abundance,  and  who  had  therefore  full  opportune- 
ty  to  experience  the  nothingness  of  all  that  is  earthly. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  the  traditionary  view 
that  Solomon  was  the  author,  we  avoid  all  these  doubt- 
ful expedients  and  pious  frauds ;  ami,  as  no  other  can. 
didate  appears,  we  shall  be  safest  in  coinciding  with 
that  ancient  opinion.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  may 
lie  explained  (as  in  the  book  of  Job)  by  supposing  that 
the  work  was  written  by  Solomon  during  n  season  of 
penitence  at  the  close  of  bis  life,  and  edited  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  at  a  later  period,  pei  haps  by  Ezra. 

III.  Cnnonicity. — The  earliest  catalogues  which  the 
Jews  have  transmitted  to  us  of  their  sacred  writings 
give  this  book  as  forming  part  of  the  canon  (Mishna. 
YaJnim,  iii,  6;  Talmud,  habtt  Uutkra.  11).  All  the 
ancient  versions,  therefore— viz.  the  Scptuagint,  which 
was  made  before  the  Christian  a;ra ;  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Thcodotion,  which  belong  to 
the  second  century  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  cat- 
alogue of  Melito,'bi*hop  of  Sardis  (fl.  A.D.  170)— in- 
clude Ecclesiastes.  Some  singular  passages  in  the 
Talmud  indicate,  however,  that  the  recognition  was 
not  altogether  unhesitating,  and  that  it  was  at  least 
questioned  how  far  the  book  was  one  which  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  place  among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read 
publicly.  Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna, 
ShtUxtth,  c.  x,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p. 
74  ;  Midrash,  fol.  114  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  "  the  wise 
men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  Kt&thtk,  because  they 
found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy,"  and  "words  con- 
tradictory to  each  other;"  that  the  reason  they  did  not 
secrete  it  was  "  because  its  I >e ginning  nnd  end  were 
consistent  with  the  law;"  that  when  they  examined  it 
more  carefully  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  We  have 
looked  closely  into  the  book  Koheleth,  and  discovered 
a  meaning  in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages 
is  of  course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan 
and  teaching  of  the  Imok,  hut  they  a  e  of  some  impor- 
tance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  commended 
itself  hi  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  generation  cither  «  n 
account  of  the  external  authority  bv  which  it 


sanctioned,  or  Iwcause  they  had  a  clearer  insight  into 
its  meaning,  and  were  less  startled  by  its  apparent  dif- 
ficultii*.  (See  Hub.  Meg'Ua,  7,  a;  Pah.  Talm.  Snb- 
b»th.  30,  a  ;  Midrash,  Yayikra  Rabbi,  xxviii ;  Mishna, 
E'htyoth,  v,  3;  Jerome,  C'ommtnf.  xii,  13.)  Traces  of 
this  controversy  are  to  he  found  in  a  singular  discus- 
sion between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Ilillcl,  turn- 
ing on  the  question  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  question  by  R. 
Ob.  de  Uartenora  and  Maimonides  (Surenhus.  iv,  34!*). 

Within  the  Christian  Church,  the  divine  inspiration 
of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
was  denied  by  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestio.  In  recmt 
times,  the  accusers  of  Ecclesiastes  have  been  Augmti, 
l)e  Wette,  and  Knobel ;  but  their  accusations  are  bared 
on  mere  misunderstandings.  They  are  especially  as 
follows:  (1.)  The  author  is  said  to  incline  towards  a 
moral  epicurism.  All  his  ethical  admonitions  and 
doctrines  tend  to  promote  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  Put  let  us  consider  above  all  what  tendency 
and  disposition  it  is  to  which  the  author  addresses  his 
admonition,  serenely  and  contentedly  to  enjoy  (ji  d  s 
gifts.  He  addresses  this  admonition  to  that  specula- 
tion which  will  not  ret>t  lieforc  it  has  |>enetrotcd  the 
w  hole  depth  of  the  inscrutable  councils  of  Cod ;  to 
that  murmuring  which  bewails  the  liadness  of  tiir.es, 
and  quarrels  with  Cod  about  the  sufferings  of  our  ter- 
rene existence;  to  that  gloomy  piety  which  wenri.  s 
itself  in  imaginnry  good  w  orks  and  external  strictness, 
with  a  view  to  wrest  salvation  from  God;  to  that  av- 
arice which  gathers,  not  kno«  ing  for  whom  ;  making 
the  means  of  existence  our  highest  aim  ;  building  upon 
an  uncertain  futurity  which  is  in  the  hand  of  God 
alone.  When  the  author  addresses  levity  he  speaks 
quite  otherwise.  For  instance,  in  ch.  vii,  ?,  4,  "  It  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  hou-e 
of  feasting;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men:  and  the 
living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.    Sorrow  is  better  than 
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laughter,  for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the 
heart  is  made  better.  The  heart  of  the  wise  man  is  in 
the  bouse  of  mourning,  lint  the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the 
bouse  of  mirth."  The  nuture  of  tho  joy  recommended 
hy  the  author  is  also  misunder.-tood.  I' nrest rained 
merriment  and  Kiddy  sensuality  belong  to  those  vani- 
ties which  our  author  enumerate*,  lie  says  to  laugh- 
ter, Thou  art  mad,  and  to  joy,  What  art  thou  doing? 
He  say-*,  ch.  vii,  a,  <i,  **  It  is  letter  to  hear  the  rebuke 
of  the  wise  than  for  a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools. 
For  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the 
laughter  of  a  fool ;  thin  also  is  vanity."  That  joy 
which  he  recommends  u  joy  in  God.  It  is  not  the  op- 
posite, but  the  fruit  of  the  fear  of  God.  How  insepa- 
rable these  are  is  shown  in  passages  like  ch.  v,  (S ;  vii, 
18;  iii,  12:  "I  know  that  there  is  no  good  in  them, 
l>ut  for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  his  life;" 
and  in  many  simitar  passages,  hut  especially  ch.  xi.  9, 
10,  and  xii,  1,"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
day*  of  thy  youth,"  etc.  In  reference  to  these  passa- 
ges Ewald  says  (p.  186\  "  Finally,  in  order  to  remove 
every-  doubt,  and  to  speak  with  perfect  clearness,  he 
directs  us  to  the  eternal  judgment  of  God,  concerning 
all  the  doings  of  man,  and  inculcates  that  man,  in  the 
midst  of  momentary  enjoyment,  should  never  forget 
the  whole  futurity,  the  account  and  the  consequences 
of  his  doings,  the  Creator  and  the  Judge."  Ewald 
adds  (p.  '227),  in  reference  to  the  conclusion,  "  In  order 
to  obviate  every  possible  misunderstanding  of  this 
writing,  there  is,  vcr.  13,  once  more  briefly  indicated 
that  its  tendency  is  not,  by  the  condemnation  of  mur- 
muring, to  recommend  an  unbridled  life,  but  rather 
to  teach,  in  harmony  with  the  best  old  liooks,  the  fear 
of  (iod,  in  which  the  whole  man  consists,  or  that  true 
singleness  of  life,  satisfying  the  whole  man,  and  which 
comprehend*  everything  else  that  is  truly  human.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  limit  the  principle  of  joy  which 
this  hook  recommends  again  and  again  in  various 
ways  and  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  and  to  refer 
this  j»y  to  a  still  higher  truth,  since  it  is  so  liable  to 
be  misunderstood.  (2.)  It  is  objected  that  in  his  views 
concerning  the  government  of  the  world  the  author 
was  strongly  inclined  to  fatalism,  according  to  which 
everything  in  this  world  progresses  with  an  eternally 
unchangeable  step ;  and  that  he  by  this  fatalism  was 
(3.)  misled  into  u  moral  scepticism,  having  attained  on 
bis  dogmatical  basis  the  conviction  of  the  inability  of 
man,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  to  reach  his  aim. 
However,  this  so-called  fatalism  of  our  author  is  noth- 
ing else  but  what  our  Lord  teaches  (Matt,  vi,  25) : 
'  Take  no  thought,'  etc.  And  as  to  the  moral  scepti- 
cism, our  author  certainly  inculcates  that  mm  with  all 
bis  endeavors  can  do  nothing;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  recommends  the  fear  of  God  as  the  never-failing 
means  of  salvation.  Man  in  himself  can  do  nothing, 
but  in  God  he  can  do  all.  It  is  quite  clear  from  ch. 
vii,  16,  1«,  where  both  self-righteousness  and  wisdom, 
when  separated  from  God,  are  dc*crit>ed  as  equally  de- 
structive, and  opposite  to  them  is  placed  the  fear  of 
God,  as  being  their  common  antithesis,  that  our  au- 
thor, by  pointing  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  did  not 
mean  to  undermine  morality :  '  He  that  feareth  God 
comes  out  from  them  all.'  If  our  author  were  given 
to  moral  scepticism,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
teach  retribution,  which  he  inculcates  in  numerous 
passages,  and  which  arc  not  contradicted  by  others,  in 
which  be  says  that  the  retribution  in  individual  cir- 
cumstances is  frequently  obscure  and  enigmatical. 
Where  is  that  advocate  for  retribution  who  is  not  com- 
pelled to  confess  this  as  well  as  our  author?  (4.)  ThiR 
Irnok  has  given  offence  also,  by  ch.  iii,  21.  and  similar 
passages,  concerning  immortality.  Hut  the  assertion 
that  there  is  expressed  here  some  doubt  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  based  on  a  wrong  gram- 
matical perception.  The  n  cannot,  according  to  its 
punctuation,  be  the  interrogative,  but  mutt  be  the  ar- 


ticle ;  and  our  author  elsewhere  asserts  positively  his 
belief  in  tho  doctrine  of  immortality  (ch.  xii,  7).  How 
it  happens  that  he  did  not  give  to  this  doctrine  a  pre- 
vailing influence  upon  his  mode  of  treating  his  siiljcct 
has  lately  been  investigated  by  Heyder,  in  his  essay 
entitled  EccksUuUz  dt  Immortulitute  Animi  Srntenti<r 
(Erlangen,  1888)."  (See  I>r.  Nordhcifner,  on  The  Phi- 
latophy  of  Ecclericutes,  in- the  Amer.  bib.  Repot.  Julv, 
1838.) 

IV.  Plan  and  C<mt*nt».  —  The  uook  of 
conies  Mora  us  as  being  conspicuously, 
writings  of  the  0.  T..  the  great  stumbling-block  of 
commentators.  Elsewhere  there  are  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  meaning  of  different  passages.  Here 
there  is  the  widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  whole  Inxik.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  tha*.  some,  at  lea-l.  of 
the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexod  by  its  teaching 
—did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it — but  gave  way  to 
the  authority  of  men  more  discerning  than  themselves. 
The  traditional  statement,  however,  that  this  was 
among  the  Scriptures  which  were  not  read  by  any  one 
under  the  age  of  thirty  (frit.  Sac.  A  mama  i»  Eccles., 
but  with  a  "  nescio  ubi"  as  to  his  authority),  indicates 
the  continuance  of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remurks 
of  Jerome  {Prof,  in  Ecclrt.,  Comm.  in  Ecsles.  xii,  IS) 
show  that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  lie  gather- 
r  ed  from  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters.  The  book 
is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  '.y  them.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
:  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought  by  Philastrius  of 
'  Itrescla  (circ.  A.D.  380)  against  some  heretics  who  re- 
jectcd  it  as  teaching  a  false  morality,  shows  that  the 
,  obscurity  which  had  been  a  stumbling-block  to  Jewish 
teachers  was  not  removed  for  Christians.  The  fact 
that  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  was  accused  at  the  fifth 
general  council  of  calling  in  question  the  authority 
and  inspiration  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles, 
indicates  that  in  tltU  respect,  as  in  others,  he  was  the 
precursor  of  the  spirit  of  modern  criticism.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
|  were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  this  hook. 
When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more  recent  devel- 
opments of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost  incredi- 
ble divergence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his  broad, 
clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  man's  heart,  sees 
in  it  (fraf.  in  Ecctes.)  a  noble  "  Politico  vel  (Ecom- 
mica,"  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles 
and  disorders  of  human  society  to  a  true  endurance 
and  reasonable  enjoyment.  Grotius  (Prof,  in  Eccln.) 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace  in  it  a  plan  or  order  of 
thought,  and  finds  in  it  only  a  collection  of  many 
maxims,  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  great 
problems  of  human  life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of 
the  different  definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Warbnrton 
may  Ite  taken  as  the  type,  Works,  iv,  154)  have  seen  in 
the  language  of  ii,  18  21,  a  proof  that  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  no  part  of  the  transmitted 
creed  of  Israel.  Others  (Patrick,  Des  Voeux,  David. 
]  son,  Mendelssohn)  contend  that  the  special  purpose  of 
I  the  book  was  to  assert  that  truth  agnintt  the  denial 
of  n  sensual  scepticism.  Others,  the  later  German 
critics,  of  whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest 
and  l>est  type,  reject  these  Views  as  partial  and  onc- 
1  sided;  and,  while  admitting  that  the  liook  contains  the 
germs  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sadducsr- 
an,  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to  jK>int 
out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  tho  world,  as  consisting 
in  a  tranquil,  calm  enjoyment  of  the  good  that  comes 
from  God  (/W.  Mich,  iv,  180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
i  that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
,  character  of  a  formal  treatise.    It  is  simply  wnat  it 
professes  to  be — the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide  experi- 
ence looking  l*nck  upon  his  past  life,  and  looking  out 
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upon  the  disorder*  and  calamities  which  surround  him. 
Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his  premises  and  conclu- 
sions with  a  logical  completeness.  While  it  may  l»e 
true  that  the  alwuce  of  a  formal  arrangement  is  char- 
actcristic  of  the  Hebrew  mind  in  all  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment (l»wth,  ftt  Sne.  I'tpt.  litb.  Pi osl.  xxiv),  or 
that  it  was  the  special  mark  of  the  declining  literature 
of  the  period  thut  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  I'ott. 
JiOch.  iv,  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  Mongs  general- 
lv  to  all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of  the  great- 
est works  that  have  influenced  the  spiritual  life  of 
mankind.  In  proportion  a*  a  man  has  parsed  out  of 
the  region  of  traditional,  easily-systematized  knowl- 
edge, and  lias  lived  under  the  influence  of  great 
thoughts — possessed  by  them,  yet  hardly  mastering 
them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a  scientific  classifica- 
tion— are  we  likely  to  find  this  ap|>arent  want  of  meth- 
od. The  true  utterances  of  such  a  man  are  the  rec- 
ords of  his  struggles  after  truth,  of  his  occasional 
glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  discovery.  The  treatise 
/><•  Imitatiime  Chrisii,  the  Ptntfts  of  Pascal,  Augus- 
tine's Coi  fftsion*,  widely  a*  they  differ  in  other  points, 
have  this  feature  in  common.  If  the  writer  conscious- 
ly reproduces  the  stages  through  which  he  lias  passed, 
the  form  he  adopts  may  either  Iks  essentially  dramatic, 
or  it  may  record  a  statement  of  the  changes  which 
have  brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  repeat 
and  renew  the  oscillations  from  one  extreme  to  anoth-  i 
er  which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience.  The 
writer  of  Ecdesiastes  has  adopted  and  interwoven  l>oth 
the  latter  methods,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  obscurity 
which  has  made  it  so  pre-eminently  tho  stumbling- 
block  of  commentators.  He  I*  not  a  didactic  moralist 
writing  a  homily  on  virtue.  He  is  not  a  prophet  de- 
livering a  message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  a  sinful 
people.  He  is  a  man  who  has  sinned  in  giving  way 
to  selfishness  and  sensuality,  who  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  that  sin  in  satiety  and  weariness  of  life ;  in  whom 
the  mood  of  spirit,  over-reflective,  indisposed  to  action, 
of  which  Shakspearc  has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaqucs, 
Kichard  II,  three  distinct  examples,  has  liccome  dom- 
inant in  its  darkest  form,  but  who  has  through  all  this 
hern  under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and 
has  learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach 
him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bonk  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  It  i«  possible 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  Imok  (as  Koster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  Ivalanced  series 
of  strophes  and  anti«trophrs,  it  is  tolera|dy  clear  that 
the  recurring  burden  of  "Vanity  of  vanities"  and 
the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment, mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting- 
place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  one  cycle  of  experience  ;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  one  pha*e  of  life.  Taking  this,  accord- 
ingly, as  our  guide,  we  may  look  upon  the  whole  book 
as  fallinu  into  four  division*,  e:icb,  to  a  certain  extent, 
running  parallel  with  the  others  in  its  order  and  re- 
sults, and  closing  with  that  which,  in  it*  position  no 
l«<s  than  it*  substance,  is  "the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
m  itter." 

i  l.)  Ch.  i  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book,  more 
than  any  other,  has  the  character  of  a  personal  con- 
fusion. The  Preacher  start*  with  reproducing  the 
phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  experi- 
ence had  led  him  ( i.  2.  :?)•  To  tho  man  who  is  thus  s«- 
ti  it  'd  with  life,  the  order  and  regularity  of  nature  are 
oppressive  (i,  4  7) :  nor  is  he  led,  as  in  the  SHUb  P«alm, 
from  the  things  that  are  transitory  to  the  thought  of 
One  whoso  years  are  from  eternity.  In  the  midst  of 
t!ie  ever-recurring  changes  he  finds  no  progress.  That 
which  seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  rendition  of  the  old 
( i.  s  U).  Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which 
h  •  had  fallen,  he  retraces  the  path  by  w  hich  he  had 


travelled  thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after  whv 
dom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  him  (i,  18), 
but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail,  and  there  was 
no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It  could  not  remedy 
the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the  crooked  straight  (i, 
15).  The  first  cx|<eritneiit  in  the  search  after  happi- 
ness had  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It  was  one  to 
which  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts  and  high  fortunes 
are  continually  tempted — to  surround  himself  with  all 
the  appliances  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  yet  in  thought 
to  hold  himself  above  it  (ii,  I  S)),  making  his  very  vo- 
luptuousness part  of  tlie  experience  which  was  to  en- 
large his  store  of  wisdom.  This— which  one  may  per. 
haps  call  the  Goethcan  idea  of  life— was  what  now  pos- 
sessed him.  Hut  this  also  failed  to  give  him  peace  (ii, 
1 1).  Had  he  not  then  exhausted  all  human  experi- 
ence and  found  it  profitless  ?  (ii,  12).  If  for  a  moment 
he  found  comfort  in  the  thought  that  wisdom  excelleth 
folly,  and  that  he  was  wise(ii.  13, 14),  it  was  soon  dark- 
ened again  by  the  thought  of  death  (ii,  15).  The  wise 
man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii,  16).  This  is  enough  to  make 
even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate  all  his  labor  and  sink 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  (ii,  20).  Yet  this 
very  despair  leads  to  tho  remedy.  The  first  section 
closes  with  that  which,  in  different  forms,  is  the  main 
lesson  of  the  l>ook — to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actual- 
ly around  one  (ii,  24) — to  substitute  for  the  reckless, 
feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  enjoyment  which 
men  may  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life ;  this 
is  from  the  hand  of  God.  On  everything  else  there  is 
written,  as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

(II.)  Ch.  iii.l-vi,  9.  The  order  of  thought  in  this 
section  has  a  different  starting-point.  One  who  looked 
out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  man's  life 
might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of  that  variety,  traces 
of  an  order.  There  are  times,  and  seasons  for  each 
of  them,  in  their  turn,  even  as  there  are  for  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  world  of  nature  (iii,  1-X).  The  heart  of 
man,  with  its  changes,  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii, 
11).  and  is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this  there 
comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience. Calmly  to  accept  the  changes  and  chances  of 
life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  a*  one  ac- 
cepts the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii, 
l.'t).  The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  na- 
ture, which  liefore  had  lieen  irritating  and  disturbing, 
now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If  we  suffer,  others 
have  suffered  before  us  (iii,  15).  God  is  seeking  out 
the  |tast  and  reproducing  it.  If  men  repeat  injustice 
and  oppression,  God  also  in  the  appointed  season  re- 
peats his  judgments  (iii,  Ifi,  17).  It  i «  true  that  this 
thought  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side,  and  this 
cannot  l>e  ignored.  If  men  come  and  pass  awav.  sub- 
ject to  laws  and  changes  like  those  of  the  natural 
world,  then,  it  would  seem,  man  has  no  pre-eminence 
above  the  beast  (iii,  19).  One  end  happens  to  all.  All 
arc  of  the  dust  and  return  to  dust  again  (iii,  20).  There 
is  no  immediate  denial  of  this  conclusion  It  was  to 
this  that  the  Preacher's  experience  and  reflection  had 
led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  person- 
al lieini:  of  man  terminates  with  his  death,  he  has  still 
the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that  all  is  darknei-s 
lieyond  the  grave,  and  still  there  is  nothing  better  on 
this  side  of  it  than  the  temper  of  a  trnnquil  enjovment 
(iii,  '2-2). 

The  transition  from  this  result  to  the  opening 
thought-*  of  ch.  iv  seems  at  first  somewhat  abrupt. 
Hut  the  Preacher  is  retracing  the  paths  by  which  he 
hail  been  actually  led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in 
which  he  had  then  rested,  and  he  will  not.  for  the  sake 
of  a  formal  continuity,  smocth  over  its  rtiggrdness. 
The  new  track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out  upon 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and  learns  to 
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fympathfee  with  suffering  (Iv,  1).  At  first  this  does 
but  multiply  his  perplexities.  The  world  is  out  of 
juint.  Men  are  so  full  of  misery  that  death  is  better 
than  life  (iv,  2).  Successful  energy  exposes  men  to 
envy(iv,4).  Indolence  leads  to  poverty  (iv,  5).  Here, 
t  <o.  he  who  steers  clear  of  lioth  extremes  has  the  best 
portion  (iv,  6).  The  man  who  heaps  up  riches  stands 
ulone  without  kindred  to  sh  are  or  inherit  them,  and 
l>*e*  all  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  human  fel- 
lowship (iv,  8-12).  Sloreovcr,  in  this  survey  of  life  on 
a  large  scale,  as  in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there 
i<  a  cycle  which  is  ever  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yield*  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who  steps 
from  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv,  13, 14).  But  he  too  has 
his  successor.  There  are  generations  without  limit 
t*fore  him,  and  shall  be  after  him  (iii,  15,  16).  All 
human  greatness  is  swallowed  up  in  the  great  stream 
of  time. 

The  opening  tbonght  of  ch.  v  again  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  abruptness,  but  it  is  because  the  survey  of 
buruan  life  takes  a  yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the 
Preacher  passes  from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the 
worshippers  in  tbe  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious 
men.  Have  they  found  oat  the  secret  of  life,  the  path 
to  wisdom  and  happiness  ?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
show  themselves  in  their  worst  forms.  Hypocrisy, 
unseemly  prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses — that  was 
what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed  pre- 
sented to  hiiu  (v,  1-6).  The  command  "  Fear  thou 
God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part  in  a  relig- 
ion such  as  this.  But  that  command  also  suggested 
the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that  prevalence  of 
injustice  and  oppression  which  had  before  weighed 
down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer.  Above  nil  tyranny 
of  petty  governors,  aliove  tbe  might  of  the  king  him- 
self, there  was  the  power  of  the  Highest  (v,  8) ;  and  bis 
judgment  was  manifest  even  upon  earth.  Was  there, 
after  all,  so  great  an  inequality  ?  Was  God's  purpose, 
that  the  earth  should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted  ? 
(v,  '„•).  Was  the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears 
happier  than  the  tailoring  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet 
without  riches?  (v,  10  12).  Was  there  anything  per- 
manent in  that  wealth  of  hU  ?  Did  he  not  leave  the 
world  n.iked  as  he  entered  it?  And  if  so,  did  not  all 
this  bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
l>efore  ?  Moderation,  self-control,  freedom  from  all  dis- 
turbing passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man  on  earth. 
Let  this  Iw  received  as  from  God.  Not  the  outward 
means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of  enjoyment  is  his 
gift  (v.  18, 19).  Short  as  life  may  be,  if  a  man  thus 
enjoys,  he  makes  the  most  of  it.  God  approves  and 
answers  his  cheerfulness.  Is  not  this  better  than  the 
riches  or  length  of  days  on  which  men  set  their  hearts  ? 
(vi.  1-5).  AH  are  equal  in  death ;  all  are  nearly  equal 
in  life  (vi,  6).  To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually 
before  them  is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of 
the  spirit  (vi,  9). 

(III.)  Chap,  vi,  10-riii,  15.  So  far  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  oue  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's  expe- 
rience had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher  forms  of 
Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not  rest  in  this, 
and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts  at  once  more 
troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher  truth.  The  spirit 
of  man  l>x>ks  before  and  after,  and  the  uncertainties 
of  the  future  vex  it  (vi,  12).  A  good  n  ime  is  lietter, 
as  heing  more  permanent,  than  riches  (vii,  1);  death 
is  better  than  life,  the  house  of  mourning  than  the 
house  of  feasting  (vii,  2).  Self-command  and  the  spir- 
it of  calm  endurance  arc  a  better  safeguard  against 
vain  speculations  than  any  form  of  enjoyment  (vii,  8, 
9, 10).  This  wisdom  is  not  only  a  defence,  as  lower 
things  in  their  measure  may  lie,  hut  it  gives  life  to 
tbetn  that  have  it  (vii,  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of 
III.— C 


a  clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes  an 
oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old  problems 
(vii,  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-solution  of  them 
(vii,  18),  suggests  also  calmness,  caution,  humility  in 
dealing  with  them  (vii,  22) ;  but  this  is  again  followed 
by  a  relapse  into  the  bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure- 
seeker.  The  search  after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been 
in  his  experience,  had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that, 
though  men  were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked 
still  (vii,  20  29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had 
appeared  before  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii  we  find 
the  seeker  moving  in  the  aame  round  as  before.  There 
are  tbe  old  reflections  on  tho  misery  of  man  (viii,  6), 
and  the  confusions  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
(viii,  10, 11),  the  old  conclusion  that  enjoyment  (such 
enjoyment  as  is  compatible  with  the  fear  of  God)  is 
tbe  only  wisdom  (viii,  15).  i 

(IV.)  Chap,  viii,  16-xii,  8.  After  the  pause  implied 
in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v,  15,  the  Preach- 
er retraces  the  last  of  bis  many  wanderings.  This 
time  the  thought  with  which  he  starts  is  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  inability  of  man  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  by  which  ho  is  surrounded  (viii,  17).  of  the 
nothingness  of  man  when  death  Is  thought  of  as  end- 
ing all  things  (ix,  of  the  wisdom  of  enjoying 
life  while  we  may  (ix,  7-10),  of  the  evils  which  affect 
nations  or  individual  man  (ix,  11, 12).  The  wide  ex- 
perience of  the  Preacher  suggests  sharp  and  pointed 
sayings  as  to  theso  evils  (x,  1-20),  each  true  and 
weighty  in  itself,  but  not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer 
standing-ground  or  clearer  solution  of  the  problems 
which  oppress  him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  us 
how  clear  an  insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of  man- 
kind may  coexist  with  doul>t  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help  in  his  pursuit 
after  truth.  In  ch.  xi,  however,  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  more  that 
of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in  clearer  and 
higher  notes.  Tbe  conclusions  of  previous  trains  of 
thought  are  not  contradicted,  but  are  placed  under  a 
new  law  and  brouitht  into  a  more  harmonious  whole. 
The  end  of  man's  life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  him- 
self only,  but  to  do  good  to  other*,  regardless  of  the  un- 
certainties or  disappointments  that  may  attend  his  ef- 
forts (xi,  1-4).  His  wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there 
are  things  which  he  cannot  know,  problems  which 
he  cannot  solve  (xi,  5),  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  his  youth,  whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on 
him  (xi,  9).  But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  falling  jiowers  and  incapacity  for  en- 
joyment; and  the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not  to  lie 
crushed,  is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  it 
cannot  last  forever,  and  that  it  too  is  subject  to  God's 
law  of  retribution  (xi,  9, 10).  The  secret  of  a  true  life 
is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigor  of  his  youth 
to  God  (xii,  1).  It  is  well  to  do  this  Wfore  the  "night 
comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of  age  benumbs  all  the 
faculties  of  sense  (xii,  2, 6),  before  tbe  spirit  returns  to 
God  who  gave  it.  The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out 
once  more  the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things 
earthly  (xii, 8);  but  it  leads  also  to  "the  conclusion 
of  the"  whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of 
thought  ami  all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  lead- 
ing the  seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "to  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments"  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able; that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fulfil  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming  dis- 
orders of  the  world  (xii,  13. 14).  (See  two  articles  on 
the  plttn  and  rtruetart  of  the  bock  of  Eccittutstet,  in  the 
Method.  Quart.  Rer.  for  April  and  July,  1819,  modified 
l»y  Dr.  M'Clintock  from  Vaihingcr,  in  the  Theol.  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  for  July,  184K ;  also  an  article  by  Gurlitt  in  the 
Stud.  u.  Krtt.  for  18C1.  ii). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would  per* 
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baps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that  xii,  8 
had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that  the  epilogue 
of  xii,  9-14  had  boon  added,  either  by  another  writer, 
or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subsequent  revision.  The 
verses  (U-12)  have  the  character  of  a  panegyric  de- 
signed to  give  weight  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 
The  two  that  now  stand  as  the  conclusion  may  nat- 
urally have  originated  in  tbe  desire  to  furnish  a  clew 


Galante,  3pS£  T^np  (4to,  Safet,  1570;  Frcft.  1681); 
Sidouius,  Commtntaria  (in  Germ.,  Mogunt.  1571,  fol.): 
De  Pom  is,  Discorso  (Ven.  1572, 8vo) ;  Mercer,  Ctrmmrn- 
tarius  (Genev.  1573,  foL);  Taltazak,  TOl^  P^B  (Ven. 
1576,  4to) ;  Jaisch,  rbrtp  hy  "IP'S,  etc.  (Coiutpl. 
1576,  fol.) ;  Id.,  Commentariu*  (Antw.  1589,  4to) ;  Jan. 
sen,  Paraphrasis  (Leyd.  1578,  fol.);  Galicho,  ^5  11X2 
to  the  perplexities  of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  r,l,np  (VeD.  1578, 4to);  Oorranua,  Paraphrasis' (Lond. 
ineligible  form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth  j  ^  jm  Hvo;  ^  Francft  ,618  ,Ie,de,b 

which  had  teforo  been  latent  m,,  8vq)  .  Commmtarhu  (Genev.  1580,  8vo; 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of  the  h,  E„Ki  ,,y  stockwood,  Ixmd.  1585,  Hvo) ;  Manse,  Ex- 
plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true  one,  we  ^^io  (Flor.  1580i  8vo.  C(,|on.  1580>  12mo) .  j^,.,. 
find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job,  indications  [  ter>  Commtntarius  (Tigur.  1584, 8vo);  Beza,  Panyhra- 
of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and  difficulties  winch  ]  ^  ((ienev.  ]588  1698  8v0.  in  Genn.,  ib.  1599,  8vo); 
In  all  ages  of  the  world  have  presented  themselves  to  \  Gifford  Commtntarius  (Lond.  1589.  8vo);  Strack,  Pre- 
thoughtful  obsen,crsofthe  condition  of  mankind.  In  ^igten  (4to,  Cassel,  1590;  Frcft.  1618;  Goth.  1663); 
its  sharp  sayings  and  wise  counsels  it  may  present  Mangcndorp,  Co«.m**mitt  (Hafn.  1590,  8vo);  Green- 
some  striking  nfhnity  to  the  I*roverl>.*,  which  also  liear  1 .  .  ,  „  ,.  „.  ,  ,  ,  ' 
iL  *  »  r.  • ,  ,  .  1  •  •  ham.  Hn>f  Sum  (in  Works,  p.  628) ;  Arenol,  Crn  23 
the  name  of  the  son  of  David ;  but  the  resemblance  is  ,  l  1.  '  \  ■  T 
more  in  form  than  in  sulnrtance,  and  in  its  essential .  (Constpl.  1691, 4to);  Arvivo,  rb"tp  i-pip-a  (Salomca. 

character  it  agrees  with  that  great  inquiry  into  the   1697,  4to);  Baruch  ben-Baruch,  CIX  mls-in  r&St 
mysteries  of  God's  government  which  the  dr-m  1  of  i 
Job  brings  before  us.    There  are  indeed  characteristic  ', 
differences.    In  the  one  wc  find  the  highest  and  inild-  I 
est  forms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  de- 
sign ;  in  the  other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  changes 
and  oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  rises  above  the  j 
rhythmic  character  of  proverbial  forms  of  speech.  The 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great  mystery  i 
presented  by  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  and  writes 
as  one  who  has  kunwn  those  sufferings  in  their  intens- 
ity.   In  the  words  of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly 
the  weariness  or  satiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  j 
the  failure  of  all  schemes  of  life  but  one.    In  spite  of  ! 
these  differences,  however,  the  two  books  illustrate 
each  other.    In  both,  though  by  very  diverse  puths, 
the  inquirer  is  led  to  take  refuge  (as  all  gTcat  thinkers 
have  ever  done)  in  the  thought  that  God's  kingdom  is 
infinitely  great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it;  that  he  must  refrain  from  things  which 
are  too  high  for  him,  and  be  content  with  that  which 
is  given  him  to  know — the  duties  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  opportunities  it  presents  for  his  doing  the  will  of 


(Ven.  1699,  fol.);  Alscheicb,  O^O  D^Sn  (Ven. 
1601,  4to);  Leuchtcr,  Erktdrung  (Frkft.  16(13,  1611, 
4to);  Brotighton,  CommetUuritu  (Lond.  1605,  4to) ;  Lo- 
rinus,  Commentariu*  (Lugd.  1606,  4to);  Bardin,  with 
various  titles  (in  French,  Par.  1609, 12mo;  1632,  8vo; 
in  Germ.. (Juelf.  1062, 8vo);  Fay, Com mentariu* (Genev. 
1607,  8vo);  Osorius.  Commmtarins  (Lugd.  1611,  8vo); 
Amama,  Aofte  (in  the  Crit.  Sacri) ;  Sanchez,  Commen- 
tariu* (Barcin.  1619,  4to) ;  'De  Pineda,  Commentariu* 
(Antw.  1620,  fol.) ;  Ferdinand,  Com  men  t a  ri  us  (Rom. 
1621,  fol.);  Granger,  Commmtarius  (Lond.  1621,  4to); 
Egard,  Expotitio  (Hamb.  1622,  4to);  Pemble,  Erposi- 
tion  (Lond.  1628,  4to);  Dietcrich,  Predigen  (fol.,  Ulm, 
1632, 1655;  NUrnb.  1665);  Drusius,  .4  nnoUUione*  (Am. 
stenl.  1635, 4to) ;  Guillebert.  Paraphrasis  (Paris,  1635, 
1642,  8vo);  a  Lapide,  In  EccJes.  (Antw.  1638,  fol.)  ; 
Jermin.  Commentary  (I-ond.  1638,  fol.);  Cartwright, 
Metaphrasis  (4to,  Amsterd.  1647 ;  4th  edit.  ib.  166H) ; 
Trapp,  Commentary  (Lond.  1650, 4to);  *Geier,  Commen- 
t  iriut(4U>,  Lpz.1653;  5th  edit.  1730);  Mercado,d«rD 
(Amst.  1653,  4to);  Cotton,  Exposition  (London,  1654, 
God.  '  There  is  probably  a  connection  in" the  author-  /  8vo);  Gorse,  Explication  (in  French,  Par.  1655,  3  vols, 
ship  or  editorship  of  these  two  hooks  that  may  to  12mo);  Lusitano, HSrD  r:B3I  (Ven.  1656, 4to);  Leigh, 
some  extent  account  for  ibis  resemblance.  See  Job  CommenUirius  (IxmdV  1657,'  Vol.) ;  Varenius,  Gemma 
(Book  ok).  I  <Sal>monis  (Rost.  1659, 4to);  Wercnfels,  Homilur  (Basle, 

V.  Com mentarie*. — The  following  is  a  AiH  list  of  sep-  ,  1666,  4to) ;  *  Reynolds,  Annotation*  (Lond.  1669,  8vo; 
orate  exegctical  works  on  Ecclesiastes  (the  most  im-  I  in  14  Assembly's  Annot.  Works,"  iv,  83;  also  edit,  by 
portant  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  prefixed):  Olvm-  I  Washburn,  iJond.  1811);  De  Sacy.  E Eccl>*ia*te  (in  his 
piodorus,  Entirratio  (in  the  Mbl.  Max.  xviii,  41MI ;  j  Sainte  Mblr,  xiv);  A  non.  Exftoxiii  m  (Ixjnd.  1680, 4to); 
Grynejus,  p.  953);  Origcn.  Scholia  (in  MM.  Pair.  Gall.  Bossuct,  /Jbri  Salomonis  (Par.  1693, 8vo);  Kisliet,  Er- 
p.  14);  Dionysius  Alex.  Cmnwntarius  (in  Opp.  i,  14  ;  potition  (Edinb.  1G94,  4to);  "Smith.  ExpHcatio  (Amst. 
Append,  to  Eibl.  Pair  Gall.),  Gregory  Thaum.  Mttitr  \  2  vols.  4to,  1699,  17(M);  Leenhost,  Verklaantng  (te 
phnui*  (in  Opp.  p.  77);  (iregory  Nyssen.  Condones  :  Zwolle.  1700,  8vo);  Teard,  Pornphnuis  (Lond.  1701, 
(in  Opp.  i,  87;l);  Gregory  Nazianxcn,  Mrtapkrjsi*  (in  ;  8vo);  Martianay,  Commmtairt  (Par.  1705, 12mo);  See- 
Opp.  Spur,  i,  874),  CEcumcn'us,  Catma  (in  Gr.,  Vero-  j  boch,  Erklantng  (Hal.  1705,  8vo);  Tietzmann,  ErkUu 
nu,  1532);  Jerome,  Commentaritu  (in  Opp.  iii,  383);   rung  (Nllrnb.  1705,  4to);   David  ben-Ahron, 


Schirwootl.  N»Ur  (Antw.  1523,  4to);  Guidacer,  Com.  Hus  (Hrandenb.  1724,  4to);  Wolle,  Aus'eprmp  (Lpz, 


Titclmann,  CommenUxrius  (8vo.  Par.  15-15,  1549,  1577, 
1581;  Antw.  1552;  Lugd.  1555.  1575);  Melancthon, 
Enarrutio  (Wittemb.  1550,  8vo);  Zuinglc,  Common  itio 
(in  Opp.  iii);  Brent,  Commentarii  (in  0]>p.  viii);  Caje- 


Anon.  Ueher*.  m.  Anm.  (Halle,  1760.  8vo) ;  Peters,  Ap- 
pend, to  Crit.  IX**.  (Lond.  1760, 8vo)  ;  *Des  Vceux,  E* 
say,  Analytical  Paraphrase,  etc.  (Lond.  1760.  4to;  in 
Germ..  Halle,  1764.  4to):  Carmeli,  Spiegammtn  (Ven. 


tanus,  Commrntonus  (Lugtl.  1552,  fol.)  ;  Striegel,  S<ho-  I  i7C6,  8vo);  Judetnes,  U"n  T'Z-j  (Amst.  1765,  4to)j 
Ka  (Lpz.  1565,  8vo);  Sforno,  tfn-n  (Ven.  1567,  4t«);  '  Anon.  C.httoh,  a  Poem  (Lond.  1768,  4to); 
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aobn,  D.  Hitch  Koheleth,  etc.  (Berlin,  1770,  8vo;  1789, 
4to;  tr.  with  notes  by  Preston,  Cauibr.  1*46,  8vo); 
Do  Poix,  D'Arras,  and  De  Paris,  VEcdesi  ste,  etc. 
(  Far.  1771, 12mo);  Anon.  Traduct.  et  Notes  (Par.  1771, 
hvo);  Moldenhauer,  Utbert.  u.  Erlaut.  (Lpz.  1772, 8vo); 
Grutius,  Adnotationes  (Halle,  1777,  4to) ;  Kleuker,  So- 
hmo's  Schriften  (Lpz.  1777,  8vo);  Zinck,  Commentarius 
(Augsb.  17w),  4to) ;  Struensee,  Uebertetzung  (Halbcret. 
1780,  8vo) ;  Greenway,  Parajihrase  (Lond.  1781,  8vo); 
Van  der  Palm,  Keel,  illustratus  (Leyd.  1784, 8vo) ;  D6- 
dcrlein,  Uebersrtung  (8vo,  Jen.  1784,  1792);  Levison, 

n*53*a  ms^n  (Hamb.  1784,  8vo)  j  Schlcusner,  .4  ur- 

...       —      \  ' 

tarutm  (Gotting.  1786,  4to);  Spohn.  Ueber*.  m.  Anm. 
<Xpz.  17«5,  8vo) ;  Ncunhofcr,  Vcrsuch  (Weisscnb.  1787, 
fvo) ;  Anon,  /'oraphrase,  etc.  (London,  1787,  8vo) ; 
Friedlander,  Abhandlung  (Berl.  1788,  8v<>);  Bode,  Er-  \ 
kUtrrnde  Umschreibung  (Qnedlinh.  1788,  8vo)  ;  Lowe,  I 
rbrtp  (Berl.  1788,  8vo) ;  Gregory  II,  ETplanatio  (Gr. 
and  Lat.,  Vcn.  1791,  fol.) ;  Pacchi,  Parafrasi  (Modena, 
1791,  8vo);  Zirkel,  Uct*r*.  u.  Erldar.  (Wilrzb.  1792, 
Kvo);  Bouretti,  Vcdqana.  (Ven.  1792,  8vo);  Hodgson, 
Translation  (Lond.  1792, 8vo) ;  Schmidt,  Versuch  (Giess. 
1794, 8vo);  Loanz,  mtP  V'^tt  (4to,  Amst.1695;  Berl. 
1775);  Goah,  Beytrage,  etc.  (Tubing.  1796,  8vo);  Nach 


title,  in  opposition  to  Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics.  The 
word  means  men  of  the  Church,  and  was  applied  to 
Christians  as  lieing  neither  of  Jewish  synagogues,  nor 
heathen  temples,  nor  heretical  conventicles,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ;  c.  g.  dyepic  tVrAipriair- 
Tttcot,  Eusebius,  iv,  7,  cited  by  Bingham,  Orig.  EccUt. 
bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  8. 

Ecclesiastical  History  is  that  branch  of  his- 
torical theology  (q.v.)  which  treats  of  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men  on  the  earth  by 
means  of  the  Church. 

I.  Idea  ami  Scnfx  of  Ecclesiastical  History.—  The  ti- 
tle Ecclesiastical  History  (flistoria  Erclesiattica)  was 
used  by  all  the  older  writers  on  this  branch  of  science. 
German  writers  liegan  the  use,  in  its  stead,  of  the  title 
Church  History  (Kirchcngeschichte),  which  has  of  lata 
been  adopted  also  by  most  English  writers.  Its  idea 
and  limits  depend  on  the  idea  w  hich  is  formed  of  the 
Church  (eccUsia).    See  Church. 

1.  If  the  Church  be  regarded  as  a  divine  institution, 
existing  in  all  the  ages  before  Christ  as  well  as  since, 
then  the  field  of  Church  history  reaches  from  the  l>e- 
ginnings  of  the  history  of  the  first  divine  covenant  with 
man  down  to  the  present  time.    It  would  then  be  di- 


tijal,  Kohileth  (Halle,  179*,  8vo);  Bergst,  Htarbtitunq  \  vided  into  Biblical  Church  History  and  Ecclesiastical 
(1799,  8vo);  Jacobi,  Predigerbuch  (Celle,  1799,  8vo); 
FrankeL  P^np  "^Qna  B"^»a  (Dessau,  1800,  8vo); 
Middeldorpf.  Symbol*  (Fr.  ad  V.  1811, 4to) ;  Kelle,  D. 
Sahnnon.Schriflen^Fnib.  1815, 8vo);  Katzenelnbogen, 
Cn-rx  r?**a  (Wars.  1815,  4to) ;  *Umbreit,  Uebers. 
«.  Darstell.  (Gotha,  1818.  8vo;  also  his  Koheleth  scepti- 
cus  de  summo  bono,  Gott.  1820,  8vo) ;  Ward  law,  Lec- 
tures (Lond.  1821,  2  vols.  8vo ;  new  cd.  I^ond.  1838,  2 
vols.  12nio) ;  H olden,  Illustration  (Lond.  1822,  8vo) ; 
Kaiser,  Uebers.  u.  Erlaut.  (Erlang.  1823,  8vo);  Henz, 
Aiiumbratio  (Dorpat.  1827,  4to) ;  Anon.  Uebers.  u.  Er. 
'oaf.  (Stutt/.  1827,  8vo);  Kosenuiuller,  Scholia  (pt.  ix, 
Lips.  1830,  8vo);  Heinemann,  Commentar  (Berl.  1831, 

8vo) :  Kostcr,  Stniph.  Uebers.  (Schlesw.  1831,  8vo)  ;  fc"j|m£.'d  \o"*the  development  V  the'  kingdom* "of 
Ewald,  Kohsleth  (in  his  Poet.  Biicher,  iv) ;  *Knohel,  G(Kj  nmong  meil  through  and  by  means  of  the  Chris 
Cmmcntar  (Lpz.  183C,  8vo) ;  Auerbach,  P5np  "iBO, 
etc.  (Bresl.  1837,  8vo) ;  *Hcrzfeld,  Uebers.  u.  Erlaut. 
vBraunschw.  1838,  8vo) ;  Noyes,  Notts  (Bost.  1846  [lid 
ed.  1867 J,  12mo);  Barham,  Ecdnuute*  (in  bis  Bible 
revised,  i);  *Hitzig,  Erkldrung  (in  the  Kurzijef.  Ereg. 
Handb.,  Lpz.  1847,  8vo) ;  Hamilton,  Lectures  (Lond. 
1*61. 12mo) ;  *Stuart,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1861 ;  Ando- 

ver,  1862,  12mo);  Elster,  Commentar  (Gutting.  1866,  j  with  the  conversion  of  all  nations.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
8vo) ;  Morgan,  Metrical  P.iraphrate  (Ix>nd.  1856,  4to)  ;  !  God-man  and  Saviour  af  the  world,  is  the  author  of 


History,  or  simply  Church  History.  Biblical  Church 
history,  again,  could  be  divided  into  O.  T.  and  N.  T. 
The  entire  field  of  Church  history,  in  its  widest  sense, 
would  thus  bo,  I.  Old-Testament  Church  history.  II. 
New -Testament  Church  History,  including  (1)  the  life 
of  Christ;  (2)  the  planting  of  Christianity  by  tho  apoa- 
tles.  III.  Ecclesiastical  history,  beginning  at  the 
close  of  the  canon,  and  extending  to  the  present  time 
(see  Alexander,  Notes  on  N.-T.  Literature  ami  Ecclesi- 
astictd  History,  N.  Y.  1867,  p.  156  sq. ;  Stanley,  Eastern 
Church.  Introduction). 

2.  If  (as  it  generally  is  for  convenience^,  on  th» 
other  hand,  the  term  Church  be  restricted  to  the 
Christian  Church,  then  the  field  of  Church  history 


tian  Church.  "  Its  proper  starting-point  is  the  incar- 
nation of  the  eternal  Word,  who  dwelt  among  us  and 
revealed  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only -begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  next  to 
this  the  miracle  of  the  first  Pentecoat,  w  hen  the  Church 
took  her  place  aa  a  Christian  institution,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  glorified  Redeemer,  and  intrusted 


Macdonald,  ExjAanation  (N.Y.  1856, 8vo) ;  Weiss,  Ex- 
position  (Lond.  1866,  12mo) ;  Plungian,  Plt^O*?  D^? 
(Wilna,  1857,  8vo);  Wangenheim,  AusUqung  (Berlin, 
1858,  8vo) ;  •Vaihinger,  UeberteU.  u.  Erklar.  (Stuttg. 
1868,  8vo ;  his  art.  on  the  subject  in  the  Stud.  w.  Krit. 
1848,  was  translated  in  the  Meth.  Quart.  Review,  April 
and  July,  1849);  Rosenthal,  P^Hp  Pi«,  etc.  (Prague, 
1H58, 8vo) ;  Buchanan,  Commentary  (Glasg.  1869, 8vo) ; 
Bridges,  Erj>otition  (I»ndon,  1859,  8vo);  *Hengstcn- 
»*rg,  Auslttpmg  (Berl.  1839,  8ro;  tr.  in  darkens  Li- 
brary. Edinb.  1860.  8vo ;  also  Phila.  1860, 8vo) ;  Hahn, 
CmtmenVrr  (Lpz.  1860,  8vo) ;  Bohl,  De  A  rtritmis  Kohe- 
ltth Erlang.  1860,  8vo);  *Ginsburg,  C<Atle>h  transla- 
ted with 
Erlautrrvng 
e  note 
1866,  8 

Bibles  of  Bomlssrg  and  Moses  Frankfurter  (q.  v.).  For 
those  in  general  commentaries,  see  Commentahv. 

Ecclesiastic  Ecclesiastical,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Church  (eerferio).  In  later  times  the  word  ec- 
clesiastic came  to  be  applied  solely  to  clergymen  as  a 
name,  and  ecclesiastical  is  often  confined  in  use,  im- 
properly, to  the  affairs  of  the  clergy.  In  the  early 
in  general  are  spoken  of  by  thia 


the  new  creation,  the  soul  and  the  bead  of  the  Church, 
w  hich  is  his  body  and  his  bride.  In  his  person  and 
work  lies  ail  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  and  of  renew- 
ed humanity,  the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  the 
key  of  all  history  from  tho  creation  of  man  in  tho  im- 
age of  God  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  unto  ever- 
lasting life"  (Schaff,  Church  Hist.  vol.  i,  "§  1).  Mod- 
ern writers  generally  adopt  this  second  view,  not  only 
for  ite  practical  convenience,  but  also  on  tho  theoreti- 
cal ground  that  the  sources  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  hUUiry 
are  inspired ;  those  of  Church  history,  since  the  closing 
of  the  canon,  are  human.  The  former  is  therefore 
called  Sacred  History,  constituting  a  department  by 
itself.    The  relations  of  Chiistianity  to  Judaism  and 


ers ;  by  most  ethers  it  is  relegated  to  a  sojiarUc  work. 
Neander  makes  one  work  of  "The  life  c  f  Christ"  as 
the  ground  of  the  existence  of  th«>  Christian  Church; 
another  work  treats  of  the  apostolical  Church,  or  "The 
Planting  and  Training  of  Christianity  by  the  Apos- 
ties;"  while  his  great  Church  History  continues  tba 
development  after  the  attostolic  age.  Nevertheless,  in 
treating  of  "Church  Discipline  and  Constitution,"  h« 
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is  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  apostolic  age.  Dr.  I 
Schaff  makes  "the  Church  under  the  Apostles"  the  I 
first  division  of  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  1 
gives  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  hea-  1 
thenism  in  chap,  i,  as  ,k  Preparations  for  Christianity." 
ninds  (History  of  the  Christian  Church,  1st  JJirisim,  I 
Encycl.  MrtmpulMimi)  treats  in  an  Introduction  of  the  j 
religion  of  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Samaritans,  and  then  1 
makes  part  i  the  Ministry  of  Christ ;  part  ii,  the  Apos- 
tolic Age  ;  part  iii,  Age  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 

8.  As  to  the  relations  of  Church  history  to  general 
history,  dean  Stanley  remarks:  "To  a  great  extent 
the  two  are  inseparable ;  they  cannot  be  torn  asunder 
without  infinite  loss  to  both.  ...  It  is  indeed  true 
that,  in  common  parlance,  ecclesiastical  history  is  of- 
ten confined  within  limits  so  restricted  as  to  render 
snch  a  distinction  only  too  easy.  .  .  .  Gibbon's  D+- 
dine  and  FaU  of  the  Jtomtn  Empire  is,  in  great  part, 
however  reluctantly  or  unconsciously,  the  history  of 
the  'rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.'  .  .  . 
Never  let  us  think  that  we  can  understand  the  history 
of  the  Church  apart  from  the  history  of  the  world,  any 
more  than  wc  can  sejutrate  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
from  the  interests  of  the  laity,  which  are  the  interests  j 
of  the  Church  at  large.  .  .  .  How  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  spheres  to  each  other  is  almost  as  in-  | 
definite  a  task  in  history  as  it  is  in  practice  and  in  j 
philosophy.  In  no  age  are  they  precisely  the  same"  | 
(Eastern  Church,  Introduction).  A  book  written  from  j 
this  point  of  view,  however,  would  lie  rather  a  history 
of  Christianity  in  its  relations  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  man  than  a  history  of  the  Church.  So  Mil- 
man's  Lilt  in  Christianity  is,  to  great  extent,  a  general 
history  of  the  times  rather  than  of  the  Christian 
Church,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Church  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  it.  It  is  well  that  such  a  lionk 
should  be  written,  and  the  work  has  been  well  done 
by  dean  Miluian. 

II.  Method  cf  Church  History. — The  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  have  varied  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  earliest  writers  (c.  g.  Kusebius) 
wrote  generally  without  scientific  method,  and  their 
arrangement  was  arbitrary  and  fortuitous.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  history  was  little  studied, 
and  what  little  was  written  was  put  in  the  form  of 
simple  chronicles.  The  first  application  of  method 
was  really  made  in  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  project- 
ed by  Matthias  Flacjus  lllyricu*  (165!)  1574).  .See 
CENTt'iitK*.  The  history  is  divided  into  centuries, 
with  a  topical  arrangement  under  each  century  of  six- 
teen heads  as  rubrics,  viz. :  1.  General  view  ;  2.  Ex- 
tent of  the  Church ;  8.  Its  external  condition:  4.  Doc- 
trines: 5.  Heresies;  6.  Rites;  7.  Polity ;  X.  Schi'rns; 
9.  Councils ;  10.  Bishops  and  doctors;  11.  Heretics; 
12.  Martyrs;  18.  Miracles;  H.Jews;  15.  Other  relig- 
ions ;  10.  Political  changes  affecting  the  condition  of 
the  Church.  This  centurial  arrangement  (combined 
with  the  rubrical  subdivision)  maintained  its  ground 
for  two  centuries:  the  last  great  work  which  follows 
it  is  Mosheim's  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Mosheim  divides  the  material  under  each  century  into 
external  and  internal  history,  and  these  again  as  fol- 
lows :  External  events  into  prosperous  and  adverse; 
internal  history  into.  1.  State  of  literature  and  science  ; 
2.  Government  of  the  Church;  8.  Theology:  4.  Kites 
and  ceremonies ;  6.  Heresies  and  schism".  The  later 
historians  divide  the  whole  history  into  peri'tds,  deter- 
mined by  great  events,  and  then  arrange  the  mate- 
rial tinder  each  period  by  topics  or  rulirics.  Each 
writer,  of  course,  frames  his  periods  according  to  his 
own  views  of  the  great  epochal  events  of  history,  l>ut  ' 
most  of  them  make  three  great  periods — ancient,  rnedi-  j 
aral,  and  modern,  the  first  beginning  with  the  day  j 
of  Pentecost;  the  second  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
A.D.  5'.M»  (acc.  to  others,  with  Constantine,  30fi  or  311, 
or  the  fall  of  the  West  Roman  empire.  47«>,  or  Charle- 
*00);  the  third  with  the  Reformation.  1517. 


Perhaps  the  best  modem  division  is  that  of  Schaff, 
who  proposes  nine  periods,  viz.,  three  ancient,  three 
media-nd,  three  modern,  x\z. :  I.  The  Apostolic  Church, 
A.D.  1-lltO.  II.  The  Church  persecuted  as  a  sect,  to 
Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  A.D.  100-811. 
III.  The  Church  in  union  with  the  Gra*co-Roman  em- 
pire, and  amid  the  storms  of  the  great  migration,  to 
pope  Gregory  I,  A.D  311  590.  IV.  The  Church  plant- 
ed among  the  Germanic  nations,  to  Hildebrand,  A.I). 
590-1049.  V.  The  Church  under  the  papal  hierarchy 
and  the  scholastic  theology,  to  Honiface  VIII,  A.D. 
1049-1294.  VI.  The  decay  of  mediaeval  Catholicism, 
and  the  preparatory  movements  of  Protestantism,  A.D. 
1294-1517.  VII.  The  evangelical  reformation  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  reaction,  A.D.  1517-1600.  VIII.  The 
age  of  polemic  orthodoxy  and  exclusive  confession- 
alism,  A.D.  1600  1750.  IX.  The  spread  of  infidelity 
and  the  revival  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, from  1750  to  the  present  time  (Ch.Hist.  1, 14).  Dr.  J. 
A.  Alexander  (Oj>.  cit.  p.  214  sq.)  objects  to  the  minuto 
and  fixed  rubrical  arrangement  on  various  grounds, 
and  proposes  to  set  it  aside  altogether  "as  a  framework 
running  through  the  history  and  determining  its  whole 
form,  and  to  substitute  a  natural  arrangement  of  the 
topics  by  combining  a  general  chronological  order 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  mutual  relative  importance 
of  the  topics  themselves,  so  that  what  is  prominent  at 
one  time  may  l»c  wholly  in  the  liackgrotind  at  another, 
instead  of  giving  all  an  equal  prominence  at  all  times, 
by  applying  the  same  scheme  or  formula  to  all  alike. 
This  natural  method,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
every  artificial  or  conventional  arrangement,  far  from 
being  new,  is  recommended  by  the  practice  and  exam- 
ple of  the  best  historians  in  every  language  and  in  ev- 
ery age,  affording  a  presumptive,  if  not  a  conclusive, 
proof  !<oth  of  its  theoretical  consistency  and  of  its  prac- 
tical efficiency  and  usefulness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
convenient  means  of  keeping  this  and  other  parts  of 
universal  history  in  mutual  connection  and  agreement 
with  each  other."  See  also  Itaur,  Epochen  d.  kirch- 
lichen  Geschichtschrei'iung  (Tubingen,  1*52). 

III.  Branches  «f  Church  History.— The  number  of 
branches  into  which  the  history  is  divided  will  of 
course  dejiend  upon  the  method  adopted  (see  above ; 
but  the  historian,  besides  setting  forth  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  and  its  vicissitudes,  must 
also  treat,  more  or  less  fully,  of  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  Church  (ecclesiastical  polity) ;  of 
the  history  of  doctrines ;  of  worship,  religious  usages, 
domestic  life ;  of  creeds,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  of  so 
great  importance  as  to  justify  treatment  in  separate 
books,  and  they  have,  in  fact,  grown  to  be  independent 
branches  of  science :  e.  g.  archaeology,  history  of  doc- 
trines, symltolics,  patristics  and  patrology  (the  doc- 
trine and  literature  of  the  fathers,  etc.),  history  of 
councils,  Church  polity,  etc. 

IV.  Sources  of  Church  History. — For  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  Church  and  of  the  A|mstolical  Church,  we 
find  our  sources  of  information  in  the  ().  and  N.  Testa- 
ments. For  the  history  since  the  closing  of  the  Canon, 
the  sources  are  given  by  Kurtz  as  follows:  "They 
are  partly  primary  (original),  such  as  monuments  and 
original  documents ;  |wirtl v  secondary  (derived),  among 
*  Inch  wc  reckon  traditions,  and  reported  researches  of 
original  sources  which  have  since  l>een  lost.  Monu- 
ments, such  as  ecclesiastical  buildings,  pictures,  and 
inscriptions,  are  commonly  only  of  very  subordinate 
use  in  Church  history.  Hut  archives,  preserved  and 
handed  down,  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  To 
this  cla«s  also  l>elong  the  ac  ts  and  decrees  of  ecclesias- 
tical councils ;  the  regesta  and  official  decrees  of  the 
popes  (decretals,  briefs)  and  of  bishops  (pastoral  let- 
ters) ;  the  laws  and  regesta  issuing  from  imperial  chan- 
cellories, so  far  as  these  refer  to  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
the  rules  of  monastic  orders,  liturgies,  confessions  of 
faith,  letters  of  personages  influential  in  Church  or 
State ;  reports  of  eye-witnesses ;  sermons  and  doctrinal 
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treatises  of  acknowledged  theologian*,  etc.  If  the  doc- 
ooients  in  existence  are  found  insufficient,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  earlier  or  later  tradition?,  and  to  the 
historic-nl  investigations  of  those  who  had  access  to 
original  documents  which  are  now  no  longer  extant" 
(TcftJtook  of  Church  History,  vol.  i,  §  8).  "The  pri- 
vate writings  of  personal  actors  in  the  history,  the 
wr«rk«  of  the  Church  fathers  for  the  first  six  centuries, 
of  the  scholastic  and  mystic  divines  for  the  Middle 
Arc?,  and  of  the  Reformers  and  their  opponents  for 
the  ICth  century,  are  the  richest  mines  for  the  histo- 
rian. They  give  history  in  its  birth  und  actual  move- 
ment ;  hut  they  mu.*t  l*e  carefully  sifted  and  weighed, 
especially  the  controversial  writings,  where  fact  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  adulterated  with  party  spirit,  heret- 
ical and  orthodox"  (Schaff,  Church  History,  vol.  i,  §  3). 

V.  lMeruture.—{\.)  Apottotic  Church.  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Church  his- 
tory, for  they  describe  the  planting  of  the  Church 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome. 
(In  what  follows  we  make  free  use  of  Dr.  Schaff*,  vol.  i.) 
(2.)  (.reel  Church.  Euscbius (q.  v.)  won  by  his  Church 
history  (trrXuirtaartK/)  iaroota,  up  to  A.D.  324)  the 
tide  of  the  Father  of  Church  history,  though  he  was 
aMe  to  make  use  of  the  work  of  a  predecessor,  Hege- 
5.ippu!«  (alwut  A.I).  150).  Eusebius  is  learned,  moder- 
ate, and  truth-loving,  and  made  use  of  many  sources 
•  f  information  which  are  now  lost.  As  a  work  of  art 
I  ts  work  is  inferior  to  the  classic  historians.  It  was 
omtinued  on  the  same  plan  and  in  a  similar  spirit  by 
>-cr..tes,  Soxomen,  and  Theodorct  in  the  fifth,  and  by 
the  Arians  Theodorus  and  Evagrius  in  the  sixth  centu- 
rk*.  Among  the  later  Greek  Church  historians  Nice- 
phi>ru«  C.tliistus  (about  1333)  deserves  mention.  A 
( tiurch  history  in  the  modern  Greek  Church  was  be- 
icuti  in  1*06  by  Const.  Kontogonis  (Ei«Aij<xifi<mr») 
iTTwttit  diro  Ti)c,  ciiae  nvart'i at u>c  r%  *«cXf/fTiae  /«- 
mm  rwv  kciS'  iaiac  xqoi'uiv,  vol.  i,  Athens,  I860).  (3.) 
The  UUxn  Church  before  the  Reformation  wsb  long  con- 
t -iit  with  translations  and  extracts  from  Eusebius  ami 
hi*  continuatora,  and  but  one  work  of  cunseqtience  was 
produced  during  the  Middle  Ages.  (4.)  The  Roman 
March  itfter  the  Reformation,  At  the  bead  of  Roman 
writers  in  Church  history  stands  cardinal  Buronius 
(*1607),  whose  Annates  Ecctesiastici (Rome,  1588  sq.,  12 
vols,  fol.)  come  down  to  the  year  lit*.  They  were 
continued,  though  with  less  ability,  by  Raynaldus, 
Bzoviui-,  S|xindanus,  and  very  recently,  from  the  year 
l->72,  by  Theiner  (Rome,  lfbS  sq.,  fol.).  The  Annttlr$ 
were  designed  as  a  refutation  of  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies (see  Ckstcriks),  and  were  refute<l  in  |»art  not 
only  by  s«veral  Protestant  writers,  hut  also  by  Roman 
scholars,  e.  g.  by  Pagi.  The  work  of  Natalis  Alexan- 
der^ \l-2A).UitUrriaF.ccleAtv>ticxi  V.et  A*.  T.  (Par.1699 
sq.,  8  vols.  fol. ;  Bingii,  1785-91,  20  vols.),  is  Gallican, 
karned,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  verv  valuable  work. 
Fleury  (Histoire  F.cclntitliquc.  Par.  1691-1720,  20  vols. 
4to)  commends  himself  by  mildness  of  spirit,  fluency 
of  style,  and  copiousness  of  material.  Bossuct  (t  17(H) 
wrote  in  a  very  elegant  style  a  history  of  the  world : 
tur  I  Hist  (Art  Un  irer telle  dejmis  le  commence- 
dn  mantle  jusqu'a  f  empire  de  Charlemagne  (Par- 
is 10*1).  Tillemont  (f  1698)  compiled,  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  words  of  the  original  authorities,  his  Afe- 
moires  pour  tervir  it  I'histoire  eccl*siastique  ties  fir  pre- 
miers siecles  (Paris,  1693  sq.,  4to),  which  is  the  most 
thorough  of  all  the  French  Church  histories.  The 
tint  comprehensive  work  in  Roman  Catholic  Germany 
wan  commenced  by  count  Stolberg,  Getchichte  der  Re- 
ligion Jem  Christi  ^Hamburir,  1806  1*18,  8vo).  The  15 
vols,  which  he  completed  bring  the  history  down  to  the 
year  430.  The  work  is  very  copious,  and  written  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  but  is  not  critical.  The  con- 
tinuation, by  Kent  (vols.  16-38,  8vo,  Mentz,  1824-51, 
to  A.D.  1300)  and  Brischar  (vol.  39  sq.,  8vo).  are  still 
inferior.  The  work  of  Katerkamp  (Kirchengeschiehie) 
(1819-30  to  1073, 4  parts,  8vo)  is  by  far  more  thorough. 


Rohrbacher's  Histoire  UnirerstUe  de  f  Eglise  (Par.  1842 
—18,  vol.  29, 8vo;  a  continuation  containing  the  Church 
history  from  1800-1806,  by  J.  Chantrel,  Corbeil,  1807) 
is  written  from  an  ultramontane  stand-point,  and  has 
not  made  sufficient  use  of  the  recent  investigations. 
The  l>est  Roman  Catholic  manuals  of  Church  history 
are  those  of  Dollinger  (Gttch.  d.  christi.  Kirche,  vol.  i, 
parts  1  and  2,  Landahut,  1833  35 ;  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirthcn- 
gesch.  vol.  i,  and  part  1  of  vol.  ii,  up  to  the  Reformation, 
|  Rntisbon,  1830  sq. ;  2d  edit.  18-?3 ;  KireJtengttchichie, 
vol.  i,  part  1.  ffeidenthum  u.JudaUhum,  Ratisbon,  1857; 
part  2,  Chrislmthum  u.  Kirche  in  dtr  Zeit  ihrtr  (iimulle- 
gvng,  i860),  Hitter  (Himdltu  k  d.  Kirchmg<  *ch.  Bonn, 
1820-35,  3  vols. ;  Cth  edit ,  1856,  2  vols.),  and  ej-|>tchil- 
ly  Alzog  (Unirersalgc^hichte  der  christlichen  Kirche, 
Mainz,  1843,  8vo;  btb  edit.  2  vols.,  1807-08).  Post- 
humous lectures  <  n  Church  history  by  Dr.  Mohler 
(died  1838),  the  greatest  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany  in  the  19th  century,  were  published  thirty 
years  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Gams  (A*«>i  hengesthichte, 
3  vols.  RatislKin,  1808).  (5.)  Protestant  Writers.  Tha 
first  comprehensive  Church  history  from  the  l'ro- 
tcstant  stand-point  was  compiled  by  Mathias  Flacius 
(t  1575),  surnained  lllyricus  (E<  clesiastica  llistaria  A'o- 
n  Tettumenti,  usually  called  Centuiia  A/agdtburi/ensts, 
Basil,  1559  74,  fol.),  assisted  by  ten  other  theologians. 
It  followed  the  centurial  arrangement,  and  treated  of 
13  centuries  in  as  mauy  folio  volumes.  It  remained 
long  the  standard  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  though 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  partial  and  often  uncritical 
(sec  Cknti:ries).  Hottinger  (f  1067)  published  a 
similar  work  (from  the  stand-point  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
formed Church  \,  Hittorvi  Ecclesiastica  S.  Testamenti 
(Zurich,  1055  07,  9  vols.)  extending  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Flacius.  A  thorough 
refutation  of  Baronius  was  furohhed  bv  Spanheim 
(Annua  llistoria  Ecclesiastic*,  Lugd.  Bat.  1089,  4to). 
An  attempt  to  free  Church  history  from  the  fetters  of 
confessionalism  was  made  I  y  J.  G.  Arnold  (in  his  Un- 
parteiische  Kirch. -umi  Keller historic,  1698-1700, 4  vols., 
to  1088),  which,  however,  was  often  unjust  towards  the 
predominant  churches  through  partiality  towards  the 
sects.  Objective  Church  history  was  greatly  advanced 
by  Mosheim  (t  1755),  a  moderate  and  impartial  Luther- 
an. His  Institutionvs  historia  ecclesiastic**  antiepue  et 
recentinris  (Helmstadt,  1755,  4 to)  is,  in  the  English 
translation  of  Murdovk  (N.  Y.,  1841,  3  vols.,  3d  edit.) 
and  McLaine,  a  favorite  text-book  in  England  and 
America  to  the  present  day.  Of.the  two,  Murdock's  is 
far  the  best.  The  work  of  Schrockh,  Chrintliche  A't'r- 
chengeschichte  (45  vols.,  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Leipzic,  1708  1812 ;  the  last  2  vols,  are  by  Tzschirner), 
though  leaning  towards  Rationalism,  is  very  valuable 
for  reference.  The  principal  representative  of  Ration- 
alism among  Church  historians  is  Ueuke,  A  Ugemei ne 
Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche  (Braunschweig,  1788- 
1823,  9  vols.  8vo,  continued  by  Vatcr).  The  work  of 
Gieseler  (+  1854),  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchene/eschichte  (Bonn, 
1824^1857)  gives  the  history  as  much  as  po.--.ihlc  in 
the  very  w  ords  of  the  sources.  It  is  profoundly  learn- 
ed and  impartial,  but  cold  and  dry.  The  best  Englhh 
translation  of  it  is  by  Prof.  U.  B.  Smith  (New  York, 
1857  mj.I.  Neandcr  (f  1850)  is  generally  considered 
as  the  father  of  modem  Church  history.  His  aim  was 
to  represent  Church  history  as  a  continuous  proof  of  the 
divine  power  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  therefore  promi- 
nently the  inner  side  of  ecclesiastical  events  and  their 
:  religious  signification  which  he  unfolds.  His  Alfge- 
'  meiue  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche 
'  (Hamburg,  1825-52,  11  vols.  8vo,  extending  to  the 
council  of  Basle)  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Torrey  (lloston,  1847-51, 5  vols.  8vo).  Besides  the*e 
larger  works,  Germany  has  produced  a  great  number 
of  excellent  manuals.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  those,  of  Xiedncr  (1840.  new  ed.  I860),  distinguish- 
ed for  fulness  and  thought;  of  Hase  (9th  edit.  18(17, 
translated  by  Bluraenthal  and  Wing,  New  York,  1855, 
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8vo),  distinguished  for  copiousness  combined  with  con-  j  8vo,  reprinted  in  New  York),  and  /list,  of  Latin  Chris- 
ciseness ;  and  Guericke  (9th  edit.  1867,  translated  by  i  tianity  (Lond.  185-1  sq.  6  vols,  to  Nicholas  V  ;  4th  ed. 
Shedd,  vol.  i,  1857),  who  wrote  the  best  historical  work  |  in  9  vols.  1867,  reprinted  in  New  York),  an  elaborate 
from  the  old  Lutheran  stand-point.  More  a  sketch  \  and  at  the  name  time  brilliant  work ;  Hard  wick,  Hist. 
than  a  manual  of  Church  history  is  the  Kirchenge- '  of  the  Christ.  Church,  vol.  i  Middle  Age,  vol.  ii  Ref- 
schichte  of  Schlcicrmacher,  published  after  his  death  onnation  (Cambridge,  1853  and  1866, 8vo),  an  admira- 
lty Bonnell  (Berlin,  1840.  8vo).  The  manual  of  Engel-  ble  manual,  but  left  unfinished  by  the  sudden  death 
htirdt.of  Erlangen  (llandb.  d.  Kirvhengtschichte,  E  lan-  of  the  author;  Hinds,  Jeremie,  and  others,  Church 
gen,  1832-34, 4  vols.),  is  an  unpretending  but  valuable  History,  in  the  Eneyclojuedui  Metropolitan,  and  in  a 
urrangement  of  the  subject,  as  derived  from  the  sources.  I  separate  edition  (l.ond.  1850-58,4  vols'.  8vu);  Killen, 
The  manual  of  Frickc,  left  incomplete  {Ijehrbnch  der  \  The  Ancient  Chunh  (Belfast  and  New  York,  1859, 8vo), 
Kirchcngeschihte,  Leipz.  1850, 1  vol.),  learned  but  stiff,  an  able  work  from  the  Presbyterian  stand-point.  The 
is  a  production  of  the  school  of  Schleiennacher.  In  best  works  produced  in  this  field  in  America  are  those 
Gfrorcr's  work  on  ecclesiastical  history  {Al'gemeine  by  Prof.  ScliafT  (Hist,  of  the  A  postolic  A  gt.  New  York. 
Kirchmgrschichte,  4  vols.  Stuttgardt,  1841-46  to  1305,  1853,  8vo,  and  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Ck.  vol.  i  to  A.D. 
Christianity  is  treated  as  the  natural  product  of  the  311,  New  York,  1859,  vols,  ii  and  iii  to  Oregon'  the 
time  in  which  it  originated.  Clerical  selfishness,  |*dit- ;  Great,  New  York,  1867.  They  have  also  appeared  in 
ical  calculations  and  intrigues,  appear  the  sole  princi-  ,  a  German  edition,  Geschichte  der  christl.  Kirche,  vol.  i, 
pics  of  ecclesiastical  movements  which  this  author  can  Mercersburg,  1851,  and  Leipzlc,  1x64;  vols,  ii  and  iii, 
appreciate  or  discover.  Still,  the  work  is  of  importance:  I  I^eipz.  1867).  They  are  distinguished  by  copiousness 
and  tlmse  volumes  especially  which  detail  the  history  ;  of  material,  philosophical  arrangement,  and  attractive 
of  the  Middle  Ages  give  evidence  of  original  study,  and  I  style.  A  brief  work  on  the  history  of  the  Christian 
contain  much  fresh  information.  The  manual  of  Ja-  Church  has  Ikhmi  published  by  Dr.C.  M.  Butler  (Phila. 
cobi,  a  pupil  of  Neander  (Ishrb.  der  Kirchengeschichte,  1868).  In  Protestant  France  a  luminous  sketch  of 
Berlin,  1850, 1  vol.,  not  completed),  breathes  the  same  Church  history  was  written  by  J.  Matter  {Hist.  Uni- 
spirit  as  that  of  his  teacher.  Its  tone  is  elevated ;  nor  tvrseUe  de  t Egltse  Chretienne),  Strasburg,  1829,  2  vols.; 
is  the  author  content  merely  to  imitate  Neander.   The  2d  edit.  Paris,  1838,  4  vols.). 

prelections  of  llagejibach  {Die  christl.  Kirche  der  3  <r-  In  addition  to  the  above  works,  which  (unless  the 
iten  Jahrhunderte,  2  vols.  I/cipz.  1853-55;  D.  christl.  K.  contrary  is  specially  mentioned)  emliraco  the  whole 
rom  7""  bis  turn  15""  Jahrhund'-rt,  Leipz.  1860-61),  j  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  is  a  very  co- 
originally  delivered  to  an  educated  audience,  are  some-  pious  literature  on  social  periods.  The  works  treat- 
what  diffuse,  but  clear  and  attractive.  They  breathe  .  ing  of  the  primitive  Church  have  been  given  in  the 
throughout  a  warm  Christian  spirit,  nor  is  the  judg-  article  on  the  Apostolic  Auk.  An  able  work  on 
inent  of  the  lecturer  warped  by  narrow  sectarian  preju-  j  the  bis  tor)'  of  the  first  three  centuries  has  been  pulw 
diccs.  The  works  by  J.  A.  Kurtz  (  fshrbuch  der  Kir-  I i shed  by  Ed.  de  Pressense  (llistoire  des  trots  pre- 
chengt-schichte,  Mitau,  1843,  5th  ed.  186:1;  Engl,  trnnsl.  .  miers  s'urles,  Paris,  1858,  2  vols.);  also  handbooks  of 
in  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1860;  Hand'mch  der  allgem.  j  modern  Church  history,  by  Dr.  Nippold  (EU-erfeld. 
KircheHgeseh.  vol.  i  in  8  parte,  Mitau,  1853-54,  vol.  ii,  i  1867)  and  Ilagcnhach  (1865).  For  the  ample  litcra- 
pt.  i,  1856)  Udong  nmong  the  best  productions  of  the  i  ture  on  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  see  the  arti- 
Lutheran  school.  To  the  same  school  belong  the  j  cle  Reformation.  The  literature  on  branches  of 
manuals  of  W.  B.  Lindner  (l.chrbuch  der  christl.  Kir-  '  ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  history  of  heresies, 
chengr»rhichte,  Leipz.  1847  54)  and  H.  Schinid  {Uhrb.  councils,  particular  religious  denominations,  popes, 
der  Kirchengeschichte,  Nordlingcn,  1851).  The  man-  saints,  countries,  monasticism,  crusades,  etc.,  and  that 
ual  of  Ebrard  {Uttmlbuvh  der  christl.  K.-u.  I  logmen-  on  prominent  men  of  Church  history,  is  given  in  the 
gtsch.  Erlangen,  1865-66,  4  vol.*.)  is  written  from  the  special  articles  treating  of  those  subjects.  TaMes  of 
stand-point  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  as  is  Church  history,  presenting  in  parallel  columns  the  va- 
nlsothe  work  of  Prof.  F.A.  Hassc  (Kirchengtsch.  Leipz.  riou*  depjrtmenta  of  history,  have  l«en  compiled  in 
1861-65,3  vols.),  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Germanv  bv  Vat»»r  (H  die,  6th  ed.  11*13),  Danz  (Jena, 
A.  K older.  The  works  published  by  F.  C.  Baur.  the  1838  ),  Ungc  (Jena,  1841),  Douay  (Lcipzlc,  1841),  I'hle- 
foundi'r  of  the  Tubingen  school  on  the  Church  history  inann  (to  the  Reformation,  2d  edit.  Berlin,  186">);  in 
of  the  tir«t  six  centuries  {Das  Christent/ium  u.  d.  christl.  England,  bv  Riddle  (Eccksi'Mstical  Chronology,  London, 
A",  der  drei  ersten  Jnhrh.  Tttb.  1*53.  .Id  ed.  1863,  and  !>«40);  in  America,  bv  H.  B.  Smith  {Hist,  of  the  Ch.of 
Die  christl.  K.  ties  4-6  Jtihrh.  Tub.  1859,  2d  ed.  1*6.1),  Christ  in  chr.wl.  TaMrs,  New  York,  1859),  which  work 
were  after  his  death  completed,  so  as  to  form  a  con-  has  considerably  improved  the  plan  of  all  its  prcdeces- 
tinuous  and  complete  Church  history,  by  the  puMica-  sors,  and,  in  fact,  is  the  most  thorough  and  complete 
tion  of  three  volumes,  treating  severally  of  the  Church  w  ork  of  the  kind  extant.  Special  dictionaries  of 
history  of  the  Middle  Age*,  of  the  time  from  the  Ref-  Church  history  were  compiled  by  W.  l>.  Fuhrmann 
onnation  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  the  (Itandtcorterbuch  der  christl.  Re'igions-u.  Kirchengtsch. 
10th  century.  The  five  volum  •»  ap|>earcd  together,  Halle.  1x26-29,  3  vol*.)  and  Neudecker  {Atlgem.  Lex. 
under  the  title  tieschiehte  d.  chi-ist.  Kirche  (Tubingen,  ,  der  Rrligions-u.  christl.  Kirchengesch.  Weimar,  1834-37, 
1863  64,  6  vol*.).  A  Church  hi-f  .ry  in  biographies  5  vols.).  Periodicals  speciallv  devoted  to  ecelesinsti- 
wan  puhlifthcd  l,y  F.  liohringer  {Die  Kinhe  Christi  un.1  cal  history  have  l»een  published  by  Staudlin.  Tzschir- 
ihre  Zeugen,  Zurich,  1X42-5*).  ner.  and  Vster  {Magazinfur  ReUginns-u.  Kir<  hengetch.. 

Among  the  Engli>h  works  we  mention  Milncr  by  Staudlin,  4  vol*.  Hanover,  l>-02  5 ;  Archie  fur  'the 
(+  1797).  History  of  the  Ch.  of  Christ  to  the  16th  cen-  w.  n»-ue  Kirchengesch.  bv  Staudlin  u.  Tzschirner,  1813- 
tury  (revised  edit,  by  Grantham,  I.nnd.  1847,  4  vols.  1822, 6  vols. ;  K'uch*nhi>t.  Archie,  bv  Staudlin,  Tz*chir- 
8vo).  It  has  b.-.-n  continued  by  Dr.  Stebbing.  The  ner,  u.Vater,  4  vols.  Halle,  1823-26) :  by  Illgen,  Nied- 
Hisf.afthe  Church  of  Christ  from  1530  to  the  Eighteenth  ,  tier,  and  Kahilis  {Zvitschrifl  fur  hist.  Theologie,  Leipz. 
Century  (London,  1839  sq..3  vols.  8vo),  and  a  further  1832-1868;  established  by  Iligen:  since  1845,  by  Nied- 
coutinuation  by  llawcis  (Edinh.  183-1,  8vo) ;  Wadding- 1  ner;  fince  1867,  l>y  Kahnis);  by  Kist  and  Royaards 
ton.  Hiitory  of  the  Church  from  the  wlust  Ag<$  to  the  {Archirfvoor  Kerkelijlce  tiwhile'ni*.  Leyden.  1829  sq.). 
Ilejhrnuitvm  (Ix>nd.  2d  edit.  3  vols.  8vo),  and  Hist,  of  See  Horzog,  Retil-Encykiop.  vii.  6i»2;  Hagenbach,  Thr- 
Ote  Reform,  on  the  Continent  (l^»nd.  1811,  3  vols.  Xvo),  ol.  Kncykl'p.  p.  212  m].:  Wetzer  ti.  Welte.  Kirch^n-Lex. 
is  neither  accurate  nor  profound;  Foulkes,  Manual  of  .  vi,  130;  Christian  Rememf>r>ncer,  xliii,  62  ;  .lortin.  Re- 
Ecclesiastical  Hist.  (1851.  to  the  12th  cent.);  Rol>ert-  marks  on  Ecclesiastical  History;  Prince'on  Rev.  xxvi, 
son,  Hist,  of  the  Church  (l^nd.  2  vols.  1854-56,  8vo)  to  300  ;  xxix.  636;  .Stanlcv.  Eastern  Church  (Introduction 
1122 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity  (Lond.  1810, 3  vols.  !  on  the  .Study  of  Church  History);  Dowling,  Introduction 
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f  >  tht  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  attempted 
••»  a»  Account  of  tie  Progress,  and  a  short  Xotice  of  the 
Sources,  of  the  History  of  the  Church  (Lond.  1838,  8vo). 

Ecclesiastical  Polity  denotes  the  principle* 
and  Laws  of  Church  government.  Personal  religion  is 
a  nutter  l*tween  the  individual  man  and  his  Maker. 
But  religion  necessarily  involves  social  relations ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  involves  society ;  and  no  society  of  men 
can  exist  without  government.  True,  there  can  be  no 
compulsion  in  religion ;  hut  government  is  not  incon- 
liiftent  with  freedom ;  nay,  it  is  necessary  to  all  true 
enjoyment  of  freedom  in  any  society,  religious  or 
othrr.  The  "  two  conditions  essential  to  a  icood  relig- 
ion* government  are,  first,  a  good  system  for  the  for- 
mation and  organization  of  authority:  and,  second,  a 
good  svstem  of  security  for  liberty"  (Guizot,  History 
of  C.rUiz-uim,  N.  Y.  limo,  p.  121).  So  Richard  Wat- 
son :  "  The  Church  of  Christ  being  visible  and  perma- 
nent, hound  to  observe  certain  rites  and  to  obey  cer- 
tain rules,  the  existence  of  government  in  it  is  neces- 
sarily supposed." 

It  any  form  of  Church  polity  divinely  ordained t 
Perhaps  the  conclusion  on  this  point  most  generally 
adopted  at  the  present  day  Is  that,  while  certain  fun- 
damental principles  of  Church  government  are  laid 
down  in  the  N.  T.,  no  specific  form  of  polity  is  there 
enjoined.  Corup.  Matt,  xx,  20-28,  with  Mark  x,  35- 
45.  and  Matt,  xxiii,  1-11.  These  passages  clearly  pro- 
hibit all  arbitrary  rule  in  the  Church,  and  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  hierarchical  assumptions;  thcro  is 
"but  one  Master,  and  all  are  brethren/'  The  doc- 
trine of  these  passages  is  that  the  meml>ers  of  the 
Church  are  on  one  level  in  presence  of  Christ  the 
H  ad.  We  gather  some  elements  of  polity  from  the 
practice  of  the  apostle*  as  recorded  In  their  acts  and 
writings.  This  polity  is  not  presented  as  legislative 
enactments,  but  simply  as  facts,  showing  how  tho 
apo*tles  acted  in  given  cases.  In  the  first  account  we 
find  the  Church  composed  of  the  apostles  and  other 
disciples,  and  then  of  the  apostles  and  "the  multitude 
of  them  that  believed."  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Church  was  at  first  composed  entirely  of  memlwrs 
standing  on  an  equality  with  one  another,  and  that 
the  apo-*tle.s  alone  held  a  higher  rank,  and  exercised  a 
directing  influence  over  the  whole  body,  which  arose 
from  the  original  position  in  which  Christ  had  placed 
them  (Neandcr.  Planting  und  Training,  p.  32).  The 
Gospel  is  designed  to  extend  to  every  climate,  in  every 
age,  under  every  variety  of  race,  of  national  life  and 
character,  and  of  civil  institutions ;  accordingly,  its 
settled,  fundamental,  necessary  rules  are  few  and  sim- 
ple; it  establishes  principles  rather  than  rules;  the 
very  regulations  which  the  apostles  made  were  in 
many  instances  of  local,  temporary  use  only. 

The  claim  of  divine  right  on  the  part  of" the  clergy 
to  govern  the  Church  grew  np  with  the  hierarchy. 
See  Episcopacy.  Even  after  tho  introduction  of 
episcopacy,  in  the  early  Church,  the  bishops  and  teach- 
ers were  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people ;  the  bishop 
managed  the  ecciesiastical  affairs  of  his  diocese  in 
council  with  the  presbyters,  and  "  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people." 
'•  In  whatever  way  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
by  the  laity,  or,  rather,  by  the  whole  community,  is 
exercised,  there  can  lie  no  question  that  it  is  in  them 
that  try  the  New  Testament  and  by  the  first  ages  of 
Christendom  the  supremacy  over  the  Church  was  vest- 
ed. They  elected  their  ministers.  They  chose  their 
own  faith,  they  moulded  their  own  creed,  they  admin- 
istered their  own  discipline,  they  were  the  Ecclesia, 
the  Assembly, '  the  Church'  "  (Dean  Stanley,  Address 
on  Church  and  State,  1868).  But  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  under  Constantine  consolidated  the  hierar- 
chical power,  and  the  rights  of  the  laity  gradually  fell 
into  abeyance.  It  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  hie- 
rarchical system  that  the  duty  of  teaching  includes 
also  the  power  of  ruling,  and  all  Church  authority 


therefore  lielongs  to  the  clergy,  who  constitute  the  «c- 
clesia  docens.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  government 
is  entirely  in  tho  hands  of  the  organized  clerical  hie- 
rarchy, at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  pope  (?ee  be- 
low). At  the  Reformation,  Luther  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii,  5,  9;  Rev. 

1,  6),  and  this  forms  the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  theory 
of  Church  polity,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  laity  are 
fairly  regarded.  "  Properly,  all  Christians  have  a 
right  to  teach — even-  father  h's  own  family ;  and  even 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  as  even  Tcrtullian  truly 
observes.  There  is,  therefore,  truly  a  jus  Lncorum  su- 
cerdotole,  as  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Bohme,  and  Spcner 
have  maintained.  Even  among  the  Jews  the  teachers 
of  the  people  were  not  priests,  but  laymen ;  and  any 
one  who  had  proper  qualifications  might  teach  in  the 
synagogue  or  in  the  temple.  Among  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites the  prophets  were  commonly  not  from  the  or- 
der of  the  priesthood,  but,  for  the  most  part,  from  other 
tribes,  classes,  and  orders  of  the  people"  (Knapp.  lec- 
tures on  Christian  Theology,  Woods's  translation,  l'hila., 
1863, 8vo,  p.  478).  Calvin  (Institutes,  Look  iv)  sets  out 
from  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ. 
He  finds  a  certain  "  mode  of  government  delivered  to 
us  by  the  pure  word  of  God"  (iv,  1),  and  traces  this 
form  of  government  in  the  early  Church  until  Us 
"subversion  by  the  papal  tyranny"  (ch.  v).  In  sulw 
stance  Calvin  asserted  the  following  principles:  1. 
That  it  is  unwarrantable  and  unlawful  to  introduce 
into  the  government  and  worship  of  the  Church  any- 
thing which  has  not  the  positive  sanction  of  Scripture. 

2.  That  the  Church,  though  it  consists  properly  and 
primarily  only  of  the  elect  or  of  believers,  and  though, 
thereforo,  visibility  and  organization  arc  not  essential, 
as  Papists  allege  they  are,  to  its  existence,  is  under  a 
positive  obligation  to  be  organized,  if  possible,  as  a 
visible  society,  and  to  be  organized  in  all  things,  so 
far  as  possible — its  office-beare  s,  ordinances,  worship, 
and  general  administration  and  arrangements — in  ac- 
cordance with  what  ia  prescribed  or  indicated  upon 
these  points  in  the  New  Testament.  8.  That  the  fun- 
damental principles,  or  leading  features  of  what  is 
usually  called  Presbyterian  Church  government,  are 
indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  in  tho  New  Testa- 
ment, as  permanently  binding  upon  the  Church.  4. 
That  the  Church  should  bo  altogether  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  civil  control,  and  should  conduct  its  own 
distinct  and  independent  government  by  presbyters 
and  synods,  while  tho  civil  power  Is  called  upon  to  af- 
ford it  protection  and  support.  6.  That  human  law  s, 
w  hether  about  civil  or  ecclesiastical  things,  and  wheth- 
er proceeding  from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
do  not,  per  se — i.  e.  irrespective  of  their  being  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  God— impose  an  obligation 
upon  the  conscience.  Calvin  professed  to  find  nil 
these  principles  more  or  less  clearly  taught  in  Sori[»- 
ture  (B.  and  F.  Ev.  Rev.  April,  I860*  p.  464).  On  this 
principle  Tulloch  remarks  ( Ijmders  of  the  Hefm-mntion, 
p.  179  sq.)  that  Calvin  went  too  far  in  asserting  that 
Presbyterian  ism  "  is  the  form  of  the  divine  kingdom 
presented  in  Scripture."  "  Presbyterianism  became 
the  peculiar  Church  order  of  a  free  Protestantism.  It 
rested,  beyond  doubt,  on  a  true  divine,  order,  else  it 
never  could  have  attained  this  historical  success.  Hut 
it  not  merely  asserted  itself  to  be  w  ise  and  conform  i- 
blo  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  divine,  but  it  claimed 
the  direct  impress  of  a  divine  rijjlit  for  all  its  details 
and  applications.  This  gave  it  strength  and  influence 
in  a  rude  and  uncritical  age,  but  it  planted  in  it  from 
the  first  an  element  of  corruption.  The  great  conr-  |»- 
tion  which  it  emltodied  was  impaired  at  tho  root  by 
l>eing  fixed  in  a  stagnant  nnd  inflexible  system,  which 
became  identified  w-ith  the  conception  as  not  only 
equally  but  specially  divine"  (p.  181).  "  But  were 
not  these  'elements,'  some  will  say,  really  Bildical? 
Did  not  Calvin  establish  his  Church  polity  and  Church 
discipline  upon  Scripture?  and  is  not  this  a  warranta,- 
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Me  course?  Assuredly  not,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
did  it.  The  fundamental  source  of  the  mistake  is  here. 
The  Christian  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  and  not  a  revelation  of  Church  polity.  They 
not  only  do  not  lay  down  the  outline  of  such  a  polity, 
but  they  do  not  even  give  the  adequate  and  conclusive 
hints  of  one;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it 
would  have  been  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  to  have  done  so ;  and  because,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  conditions  of  human  progress  do  not  admit  of 
the  imposition  of  any  unvarying  system  of  govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical  or  civil.  *  The  system  adapts  it- 
self to  the  life,  everywhere  expands  with  it,  or  nar- 
rows with  it,  but  is  nowhere  in  any  particular  form 
the  absolute  condition  of  life.  A  definite  outline  of 
Church  polity,  therefore,  or  a  definite  code  of  social 
ethics,  is  nowhere  given  in  the  New  Testament,  ond 
the  spirit  of  it  is  entirely  hostile  to  the  absolute  asser- 
tion of  either  the  one  or  the  other"  (p.  182, 183).  Dr. 
Tulloch,  however,  goes  too  far  himself  in  saying  that 
44  Presbyterian  ism  'not  merely  asserted  itself  to  be 
wise  and  conformable  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  di- 
vine, but  it  claimed  the  direct  impress  of  a  divine  right 
for  ail  its  details  and  applications.'  This  statement  is 
untrue.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  among 
Presbyterians  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  divine  right 
should  be  claimed  for  the  subordinate  features  of  the 
system,  and  some,  no  doubt,  have  gone  to  an  extreme 
in  the  extent  of  their  claims ;  but  no  Presbyterians  of 
eminence  have  ever  claimed  '  the  direct  impress  of  a 
divine  right  for  all  the  details  and  applications'  of  their 
system.  They  have  claimed  a  divine  right,  or  Scri|>- 
turc  sanction,  only  for  its  fundamental  principles,  its 
leading  features.  It  is  these  only  which  they  allege 
are  indicated  in  Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  Church  in  all  ages.  And  it  is  just  the 
same  ground  that  is  taken  by  all  the  more  intelligent 
And  judicious  among  jure  divino  prelatists  and  Congre- 
gationalism" (firit.  and  For.  Ev.  farine,  April,  1800). 
Moreover,  Calvin  did  not  "unchurch"  ecclesiastical 
bodies  which  should  not  choose  to  adopt  the  Presbyte- 
rian regimen.  He  introduced  his  scheme  where  he 
had  influence  to  do  so;  and  he  employed  all  the  vigor 
of  his  talents  in  pressing  upon  distant  churches  the 
propriety  of  regulating,  in  conformity  with  his  senti- 
ments, their  ecclesiastical  government.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  ho  says,  44  Wherever  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  heard  with  reverence,  and  the  sacraments 
arc  not  neglected,  there  at  thnt  time  there  is  a  church." 
Speaking  of  faithful  pastors,  he  describes  them  to  lie 
44  those  who  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ  lead  men  to  true 
piety,  who  properly  administer  the  sacred  mysteries, 
and  who  preserve  and  exercise  right  discipline." 

The  Reformers  and  greatest  writers  of  the  Church 
of  England  held  that  no  form  of  Church  polity  is  en- 
joined in  Scripture.  Cranmer  explicitly  declared  that 
bishops  and  priests  were  of  the  same  order  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity ;  and  this  was  the  opinion 
of  several  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries.  '*  Hold- 
ing this  maxim,  their  support  of  episcopacy  must  have 
proceeded  from  views  of  expediency,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, from  a  conviction  which  prevailed  very  gen- 
erally at  this  early  period,  that  it  belonged  to  the  su- 
preme civil  magistrate  to  regulate  the  spiritual  no  less 
than  the  political  government ;  an  idea  involving  in  it 
that  no  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  of  divino 
institution.  At  a  later  period,  during" the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  same  conviction,  that  it 
was  no  violation  of  Christianity  to  choose  different 
modes  of  administering  the  Church.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  jseal  with  which 
he  supported  the  English  hierarchy,  frequently  main- 
tains that  the  form  of  discipline  is  not  particularly, 
and  by  name,  set  down  in  Scripture ;  and  he  also  plain- 
ly asserts  "that  no  form  of  Church  government  is  by 
the  Scriptures  prescribed  or  commanded  to  the  Church 
of  God"  (Watson,  s.  v.).    Hooker  maintains  this  prin- 


ciple with  great  vigor  in  his  Eecbtw$tical  Polity  (bock 
iii),  where  the  following  principles  are  laid  down:  1. 
The  Scripture,  though  the  only  standard  and  law  of 
doctrine,  is  not  a  rule  for  discipline.    2.  The  practice 

;  of  the  apostles,  as  they  acted  according  to  circum- 
stances, U  not  an  invariable  rule  for  the  Church.  3. 
Many  things  are  left  indifferent,  and  may  be  done 
without  sin,  although  not  expressly  directed  in  Scrip- 
ture. 4.  The  Church,  like  other  societies,  may  make 
laws  for  her  own  government,  provided  they  interfere 
not  with  Scripture.  5.  Human  authority  may  inter- 
pose where  the  Scripture  is  silent.  G.  Hence  the 
Church  may  appoint  ceremonies  within  the  limits  of 
the  Scriptures.  Stillingfleet  indicates  the  same  view 
at  large  in  his  Jrenicum:  "Those  things  may  be  said 
to  be/wre  divino  which  are  not  determined  one  way  or 
other  by  any  positive  law  of  God,  but  arc  left  wholly 
as  things  lawful  to  the  prudence  of  men,  to  determine 
them  in  a  way  agreeable  to  natural  right  and  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  Word  of  God."  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  reason  or  ground  of  Church  government,  the 
nttio  nffiwini*  eccletiiutit-i,  is  of  divine  right,  but  that 
the  special  mode  or  system  of  it  is  left  to  human  dis- 
cretion. In  other  words,  it  is  a  thing  forever  and  im- 
mutably right  that  the  Church  should  be  under  a  defi- 
nite form  of  government.  This  is  undoubtedly  j'wfum. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church 
he  secured,  but  it  is  by  no  means  equally  indubita- 
ble what  this  form  of  government  must  be.  The  nec- 
essary end  may  be  secured  under  diverse  forms,  as  in 
the  case  of  civil  government.  "Though  the  end  of 
all  be  the  same,  yet  monarch}-,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy are  in  themselves  lawful  means  for  attaining 
the  same  common  end.  ...  So  the  same  reason  of 
Church  government  may  call  for  an  equality  in  the 
persons  acting  as  governors  of  the  Church  in  one  place 
which  may  call  for  superiority  and  subordination  in 
another"  (Irenicvm,  p.  -10  sq.,  Phila.  1840). 

In  the  modern  Church  the  Romanist*  and  High 
Episcopalians  claim  divine  right  for  their  system  of 
government.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is  thus 
stated  (The  Cattchum  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  published 
by  command  of  pojie  Pius  V,  Donovan's  translation, 
Baltimore,  n.  d.,  ttvo) :  "  Sitting  in  that  chair  in  which 
Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles  sat  to  the  close  of  life, 
the  Catholic  Church  recognises  in  his  person  the  most 
exalted  degree  of  dignity  and  the  full  amplitude  of 
jurisdiction — a  dignity  and  a  jurisdiction  not  based  on 
synodal  or  other  human  constitutions,  but  emanating 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  God  himself.  As  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  true  and  legitimate 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  therefore  presides  over  the 
universal  Church,  the  father  and  governor  of  all  the 

j  faithful,  of  bishops  olso,  and  of  all  other  prelates,  be 
their  station,  rank,  or  power  what  they  may"  (p.  222). 
And  (p.  82),  speaking  of  the  fiower  of  the  keys,  44  it  is 
a  power  not  given  to  all,  but  to  bishops  and  priests 

I  only."    The  following  extracts  from  bishop  Forties's 

:  Explanation  of  the  Thirfy-nine  Article*  (  Ixindon  and 
New  York,  18<>7-8,  2  vols.  8vo)  present  a  High-Church 
Episcopalian  view  of  this  subject :  "Thus  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Church  is  to  lie  called  the  Ecclena  dorens. 
To  the  hierarchy,  as  distinguished  from  the  great  body 

j  of  Christians,  is  committed  the  duty  of  handing  down 

1  and  communicating  these  truths"  (Art.  xix,  p.  268  of 
vol.  I).  .  .  .  "  It  having  l>een  shown  in  the  preceding 

j  article  that  the  Ecrleria  docen*  hath  power  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authority  in  contro- 
versies of  faith,  we  come  to  consider  one  great  channel 
or  organ  of  that  power — the  oecumenical  council. 
Given  that  the  Church  has  this  power,  by  whom  or 
how  is  it  to  lie  exercised  ?  By  whom  tint  by  the  apos- 
tolical ministry,  who  are  appointed  4  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edi- 
fying of  the  body  of  Christ;'  by  those  to  whom  was 
committed  the  power  of  the  keys,  who  had,  among 
other  duties  connected  with  admission  to  communion, 
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to  tort  the  orthodoxy  of  applicants ;  by  those  whose 
important  office  it  was  to  hand  on  the  form  of  sound 
words  wbicn  they  bad  received  to  their  successors" 
(Art.  xxi,  p.  288-9  of  vol.  i).  .  .  .  Our  Lord  is  the 
immediate  founder  of  the  hierarchy,  because  it  was  he 
who  onlained  the  apostles  bishops  when  he  said  to 
them,  'As  my  Father  sent  roc,  so  send  I  you ;  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost :  go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  make 
disciples  of  every  creature ;  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind 
or  loose  on  earth  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven.' 
These  words  denote  a  power  without  limit ;  its  meas- 
ure is  the  wants  of  humanity,  its  tield  of  action  the 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Church  there  was  one 
general  episcopate"  (Art.  xxxvi,  p.  699  of  vol.  ii). 
...  41  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  discipline  as  well 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  a  purely  internal 
matter,  in  which  the  state  bad  no  interest  nor  control. 
.  .  .  The  power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  the  char- 
ter of  all  Church  discipline,  for  it  relegated  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  risible  Church  into  the  unseen  world.  If 
salvation  depended,  clave  turn  erninte,  upon  Church 
membership,  and  Church  membership,  under  certain 
laws,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy,  it  placed  the 
control  of  the  Church  absolutely  in  their  hands"  (Art. 
xxxvii,  p.  728-9  of  vol.  ii).  The  moderate  Episcopa- 
lians (including  Methodists  and  Moravians)  generally 
hold  that  episcopacy  is  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  but 
is  not  divinely  ordained  as  essential.  For  a  temperate 
argument  in  favor  of  the  conformity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  organization  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  practice 
of  the  earlv  Church,  see  Browne's  Erprmtum  on  the 
Thirty-nine  ArticUs  (Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1865.  Art.  xxiii, 
p.  549-576).  Archbishop  Whately  {The  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  2d  ed.  N.  Y.  1843,  12mo)  says  (p.  93):  14  Thus 
a  further  confirm  ition  is  furnished  of  the  view  that 
hi*  twen  taken,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  plan  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  lay  down  clearly  the  principles  on  which 
Christian  churches  were  to  1*3  formed  and  governed, 
leaving  the  mode  of  application  of  those  principles  un- 
determined ond  discretionary."  And  again  (p.  213): 
"They,"  i.  e.  reformers  compelled  to  separate, 44 have 
an  undoubted  right,  according  to  the  principles  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  establish,  to  appoint  such  orders 
of  Christian  ministers,  and  to  allot  to  each  such  func- 
tions as  they  judge  most  conducive  to  the  great  ends 
of  the  society ;  they  mny  assign  to  the  whole,  or  to  a 
portion  of  those,  the  office  of  ordaining  others  as  their 
successors ;  they  may  appoint  one  superintendent  of 
the  rest,  or  several,  under  the  title  of  patriarch,  arch- 
bishop, bishop  moderator,  or  any  other  that  they  may 
prefer ;  they  may  make  the  appointment  of  them  for 
life  or  for  a  limited  period,  by  election  or  by  rotation, 
with  a  greater  or  a  less  extensive  jurisdiction."  Mr. 
Wesley  (  World,  vii,  284,  N.  Y.  1835)  says :  44  As  to  my 
own  judgment,  I  still  believe  4  the  episcopal  form  of 
Church  government  to  be  scriptural  and  apostolical.' 
I  mean,  well  agreeing  with  the  practice  and  writings 
of  the  apostles.  But  that  it  is  prescril»ed  in  Scripture 
I  do  not  believe."  Some  Presbyterian  writers  claim 
that  the  Presbyterian  polity  is  the  only  one  divinely 
ordained.  (See  especially  The  Divine  Right  of  Church 
Government,  wherein  it  is  proved  that  the  Presbyterian 
government,  by  preaching  and  ruling  elders,  in  ses- 
sional, presbyterial,  and  synodical  assemblies,  may  lay 
the  only  lawful  claim  to  a  divine  right  according  to  the 
holy  Scriptures,  by  sundry  ministers  of  Christ  within 
the  city  of  London.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
extracts  front  some  of  the  best  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten on  Church  government,  N.  Y.  1844,  12mo.)  The 
same  ground  is  taken  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Congregational  system  (see  especially  Dexter,  On  Con- 
gregationalism, Boston,  1865,  8vo,  ch.  ii). 

The  special  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  adopted  by 
the  various  churches  will  t>e  found  stated  under  the 
name  of  each  Church  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  this 
Cyclopedia.  We  only  note,  in  conclusion,  one  or  two 
r-oints  in  which  all  forms  are  concerned. 


1.  Synodical  government  (by  councils,  synods,  as- 
semblies, conferences,  etc.)  prevails  in  all  the  great 
churches  of  the  world  except  the  Independent  (includ- 
ing Congregationalists  ami  Baptists).  Synods  have 
44  been  the  most  universally  received  type  of  Church 
government  in  all  ages ;  even  the  fact  that  they  have 
undergono  so  many  modifications  only  serving  to  bring 
out  more  prominently  the  unanimity  with  which  they 
have  been  upheld  on  all  sides,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
discordancy  respecting  almost  every  other  question  con- 
nected with  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  Greek  Church, 
glorying  in  its  agreement  with  antiquity,  will  decide 
nothing  of  consequence  without  them  still ;  in  the 
Latin  Church  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  customary  to 
appeul  to  them  from  the  pope ;  the  Church  of  England, 
which  upholds,  and  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which  has 
abjured  episcopacy,  have  made  them  part  and  parcel 
of  their  respective  ideals ;  in  Russia  it  is  the  Holy  Gov- 
erning Synod  by  which  its  national  Church  affects  to 
be  ruled.  More  than  this,  thev  wore  ecclesiastical 
synods  that  introduced  the  principle  of  representative 
government  to  mediaeval  Europe"  (Ffoulkes,  Christen- 
dom's frivisitms,  i,  11). 

2.  The  right  of  the  laity,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Church,  to  share  in  its  government,  is  admitted  by 
all  churches  except  the  great  hierarchical  bodies.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  Parliament  (a  lay  body)  is  the 
central  power  in  the  government  of  the  Chun  h.  In 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  lay  delegutes  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Diocesan  and  General  Conventions.  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  they  tind  their  place  in  Pres- 
bytery, Synod,  and  Assembly.  In  the  Independent 
churches  the  equality  of  laymen  and  ministers  as  to 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  powers  is  fundamental.  In 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  supreme  judica- 
tory (the  General  Conference)  is  as  yet  (1869)  an  ex- 
clusively clerical  body.  But  that  body  has  itself  ad- 
mitted the  rights  of  the  laity  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
submitting  to  a  popular  vote  (held  in  June,  18011)  the 
fundamental  question  whether  lay  delegation  shall  be 
practically  incorporated  into  the  ecclesiastical  system 
or  not.  The  vote  is  by  a  very  large  majority  in  favor 
of  lay  delegation,  and  now  (July,  1869)  only  the  con- 
currence in  the  proposed  changes  of  the  Restrictive 
Rules  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  Annual 
Conferences,  present  and  voting  thereon,  is  required  for 
the  admission  of  lay  delegates  to  the  next  General  Con- 
ference in  1872.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  this  change  in  its  polity  was,  by  the  General 
Conference  held  in  1866,  likewise  submitted  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences,  and,  having  received  the  requisite 
approval,  lay  delegation  has  been  incorporated  into  its 
economy.  This  subject  of  controversy  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  of  the  United  States  soeras,  there- 
fore, now  on  the  eve  of  settlement.  For  other  |*oint*  re- 
lated to  ecclesiastical  polity,  see  Church  ;  Ciivrcii 
and  State;  Discipline;  EriscorACY;  Laity. 
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EccleBias'ticus,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  0.  T.  (sec  Aimm-ryimia), 
liein^  of  the  class  ranked  hi  the  second  canou.  See 

DkUTKHO-C  ANOXIC  A 

I.  Title. — The  original  Hebrew  title  <f  this  book,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  Jewisa  writings  and 
St.Jeroiio  (Pro-f.  in  Libr.  Sol.  ix,  1242),  was  C^rr, 
Proverb,  or,  more  fully,  &r*0  *,3  "'Vs  ?,  the 
I*roeerbs  of  Jeans,  son  of  Sim,  which  was  abbreviated, 
according  to  a  very  common  practice,  into  X"l',D"'52. 
Ben-Sira;  pi"P0,  Sink,  which  we  find  in  a  few  later 
writers,  evidently  originated  from  a  desire  to  imitate 
thi»  Greek  Stpriv.  Ileuce  all  the  quotations  made  from 
this  book  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  are  under 
these  titles.  (Comp.  Mishna,  Yadaitn,  iii,  15 ;  Chaglga, 
p.  1.1 ;  Midrosh  Ilabba,  p.  6,  b. ;  Tanchuma,  p.  69,  a, 
etc.)  Tb©  Greek  MS.S.  and  fathers,  however,  as  well 
as  the  prologue  to  this  I »ook,  and  the  printed  editions 
of  the  Sept.,  designate  it  loQut  'liproj'  viov  £u><iY  (v. 
r.  2H»<i\',  and  even  £i/p<i\),  The  urisdom  of  Jesus,  the 
ton  of  Sirach,  or,  by  way  of  abbreviation,  Xo^ia  Aipa\, 
The  trisdom  of  Sirach,  or  simply  Sirach ;  also  aoyia  iy 
iravdfttToc,  or  simply  7  ttavofitroc.  The  book  »f  all  rir. 
tue*.  because  of  the  excellency  and  diversity  of  the 
wisdom  it  propounds  (Jerome,  /.  c. ;  com  p.  Kouth,  Rell. 
Sucr.  i,  278).  In  the  Svriac  version  the  book  is  en- 
titled The  book  of  Jesus!  the  $on  >fSim>on  Atiro  (i.  e. 
the  l>ound);  ami  the  same  book  is  called  the  visdom  of 
the  Son  of  A  tiro.  In  many  authors  it  is  simply  styled 
Wistlotn  (Orig.  in  Matt,  xiii,  §  4;  compare  Clem.  Al. 
Vmt.  i.  8,  $  (?9,  72,  etc.).  and  Jems  Sirach  (August  ad 
Simplic.  i,  20).  1  he  name  Ecclesiastic**,  by  which  it 
has  Ixn-n  called  in  the  I^at in  Church  ever  since  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  (Kufinus,  Vers.;  Orig. 
Horn,  in  Xum.  xvii,  3),  and  which  has  been  retained  in 
many  versions  of  the  Kcft.rmers  (e.  g.  the  Zurich  Bi- 
ble, Coverdalc.  the  Geneva  version,  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
and  [together  with  the  other  title]  the  Auth. Version) 
is  derived  from  the  old  Latin  rersion,  adopted  by  Je- 
rome in  the  Vulgate,  and  is  explained  to  mean  church 
rt  iding  book;  Calmet.  however,  is  of  opinion  (Preface) 
that  this  name  was  given  to  it  liecause  of  its  resem- 
blance to  Ecclesiaste*.  But  as  this  explanation  of  the 
title  is  very  vague,  it  is  rightly  rejected  by  Luther, 
nn<l  almost  all  modern  critics.  The  word,  like  many 
others  of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have  lioen  udopted 
in  the  African  dialect  (e.  g.  Tertull.  l)e  pudic.  c.  22,  p. 
•135),  and  thus  it  may  have  been  applied  naturally  in 
the  Vetut  hitina  to  a  church  reading-book;  and  when 
that  translation  was  adopted  by  Jerome  (Prof,  in  Libra 
Sal.juxta  LXX.  x.  404,  ed.  Mignc),  the  local  title  be- 
came current  throughout  the  West,  where  the  book 
was  most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Kufinus,  who  remarks  tliat  "  it  does  not  des- 
ignate the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  character  of  the 
writing,"  as  publicly  used  in  the  services  of  the  <  'hurch 
(Comm.  in  Nyroft.  §  3*).  The  special  application  by 
Kufinus  of  the  general  mime  of  the  class  (rcefesuistici 
ns  iip|>osed  to  cammici)  to  the  single  book  may  lie  ex- 
plained by  its  wide  popularity.  Athanasius,  for  in- 
stance, mentions  the  Uiok  (Ep.  Frst.  s.  f.)  as  one  of 
those  "  framed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read  by  those  who 
wi»h  to  be  instructed  (r<ir>jx»i<T0ni)  in  the  word  of  god- 
liness." 

II.  Design  and  Methml.—  The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  propound  the  true  nature  of  wisdom,  and  to  set  forth 
the  religious  and  social  duties  which  she  teaches  us  to 
fallow  through  all  the  varied  stages  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  life,  thus  exhibiting  the  practical  end  of  man's 
existence  by  reviewing  life  in  nil  it*  different  bearings 
and  aspects.  Wisdom  is  represented  here,  as  in  Prov- 
erb*, as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  and  the  same 
view*  of  human  life,  founded  on  the  belief  of  a  recom- 
pense, pervade  the  instructions  of  this  Isook  also, 
wherein,  however,  a  more  matured  reflection  is  per- 


ceptible (De  Wcttc'a  Einlatuttg).  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
composition  of  a  philosopher  who  had  deeply  studied 
the  fortunes  and  manners  of  mankind,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  philosophy  of  older 
moralists:  xii,  8-xiii,  23;  xv,  11-20;  xvi,  2G-xvii,  20; 
xix,  6  17;  xxiii,  16-27;  xxvi,  \  \t<;  xxx,  1-13; 
xxxvii.  27 ;  xxxviii,  15,  24-xxxix,  11,  etc.  (lb.).  It 
abounds  in  grace,  wisdom,  and  spirit,  altbou  h  some- 
times more  particular  in  inculcating  principles  of  |to- 
liteness  than  those  of  virtue  (Cellericr,  Introd.  a  la 
Lecture  des  Liv.  Saints).  It  is  not  unfrequcntly  mark- 
ed by  considerable  beauty  and  elegance  of  expression, 
occasionally  rising  to  the  snblimest  heights  of  human 
eloquence  (Christum  Itemembrancer,  vol.  ix).  It  has 
lieen  observed  of  it  by  Addison  (sec  Home's  Introd. 
vol.  iv)  that  "it  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern 
wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  morality  that 
are  extant  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confu- 
cius, or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher." 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  no  Palestinian  produc- 
tion, whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  can  lie  reduced  to 
a  logically  developed  treatise  according  to  Aristotelian 
rules,  there  are  difficulties  in  tracing  the  plan  of  this 
book,  arising  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
author,  as  well  as  from  the  work  itself.  Ben-Sira 
brings  to  the  execution  of  his  plan  the  varied  expe- 
rience of  a  studious  and  practical  life,  and  in  his  great 
anxiety  not  to  omit  any  useful  lesson  which  he  has 
gathered,  he  passes  on,  after  the  manner  of  an  Eastern 
logic,  from  the  nature  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  her  godly 
teachings,  from  temptation  in  her  varied  forms  to  filial 
duties ;  he  discloses  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  the 
inward  workings  of  the  heart  and  mind,  he  depicts  all 
passions  and  aspirations,  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  all 
the  duties  towards  God  and  man,  in  proverbs  and  apo- 
thegms, in  sayings  which  have  Insen  the  property  of 
the  nation  for  ages,  and  in  maxims  and  parables  of  bis 
own  creation,  with  a  rapidity  and  suddenness  of  transi- 
tion which  even  nn  Kastcrn  mind  finds  it  at  times  dif- 
ficult to  follow.  Add  to  this  that  the  original  Hebrew- 
is  lost  that  the  Greek  translation  is  very  obscure,  tlmt 
it  has  been  mutilated  for  dogmatic  purposes,  and  that 
some  sections  are  transposed  l*yond  the  hope  of  read- 
justment and  the  difficulty  of  displaying  satisfactorily 
the  method  or  plan  of  this  book  will  at  once  he  appar- 
ent, and  the  differences  of  opinion  respecting  it  will 
lie  no  matter  of  surprise.  The  book  (see  Fritzschc's 
proleg.  in  his  Cowmentar)  is  divisible  into  seven  parts 
or  sections:  1.  Comprising  chaps,  i-xvi,  21,  describes 
the  nature  of  wisdom,  gives  encouragements  to  submit 
to  it,  as  well  as  directions  for  conducting  ourselves  in 
harmony  with  its  teachings ;  2.  xvi,  22-xxiii,  17,  shows 
God  in  the  creation,  the  position  m.in  occupies  with  re- 
gard to  bis  Maker,  gives  directions  how  he  is  to  con- 
duct himself  under  different  circumstances,  and  how 
to  avoid  sin;  3.  xxiv,  1  xxx,  21;  xxxiii,  12  xxxvi, 
1«5»;  xxx,  2;">-27.  describes  wisdom  and  the  law,  and 
the  writer's  position  as  to  the  former,  gives  proverbs, 
maxims,  and  admonitions  about  the  conduct  of  men 
in  a  social  ,>oint  of  view;  4.  xxx,  28  xxxiii,  11 ;  xxxvi, 
lti11  22,  desi  ribes  the  wise  and  just  conduct  of  men,  the 
Lord  and  hi*  people;  5.  xxxvi,  23-xxxix,  11,  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions  about  social  matters;  6.  xxxix, 
12-xlii,  14,  God's  creation,  and  the  position  man  occu- 
pies with  regard  to  it;  7.  xlii.  11-1,  26, the  praise  of 
the  Lord,  how  he  had  glorified  himself  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  in  the  celebrated  ancestors  of  the  Jewis-h 
|>eople.  Thereupon  follows  an  epilogue,  ch.  I,  27-  29, 
in  which  the  author  gives  bis  name,  and  declares  those 
happy  who  will  ponder  over  the  contents  of  this  bock, 
and  act  according  to  it ;  as  well  as  an  appendix,  ch.  li, 
1-30.  praising  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from  danger, 
describing  how  tho  writer  has  successfully  followed 
the  paths  of  wisdom  from  his  very  youth,  and  calling 
upon  the  uneducated  to  get  the  precious  treasures  of 
wisdom.    See  Wisimim  Pkusoxifikd. 

III.  It*  L'n  tg.— The  peculiar  difficulties  connected 
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both  with  the  plan  of  the  hook  and  the  present  de- 
ranged condition  of  ita  text  will  have  prepared  the 
reader  for  the  assertions  made  by  some  that  there  is 
no  unity  at  all  in  the  composition  of  this  book,  and 
that  it  is,  in  fuct,  a  compilation  of  divers  national  say- 
ings, from  various  sources,  belonging  to  different  ages 
(see  Davidson,  in  Ho  ne's  Jntrod.  ii,  1013  sq.).  En- 
cnura_'emrnt  is  sought  for  these  assertions  from  the 
statement  in  the  spurioiu  prologue  of  this  book,  oi> 
fturoy  tu  irinmv  ruv  wpo  avrnii  mrvtruv  avcnCiv 
ara$9iyfiara  ni'v>iyaytv,  a\\a  xai  aiiri^  'ttu'i  rtva 
aTt^i-jlaro,  as  well  as  from  the  remark  of  St.  Jerome : 
"Quorum  priorem  [ vavnptrov  Jesu  tilii  Sirach  librumj 
Hebraicum  reperi,  non  Ecclesiasficum  ut  apud  Latinos, 
»»d  Parabolin  pRvuotatum,  cui  juncti  erant  Ecclesias- 
tes  et  Canticum  Canticorum,  ut  similittidiuem  Salomo- 
ns non  solum  librorum  numero,  sed  etiam  materia- 
rum  jren ere  coa*qtiar?t"  (Prof,  in  Libr.  Solum.),  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  book  of  Bon-Sira  was  intended 
to  answer  to  all  the  three  reputed  work*  of  Solomon. 
So  also  Luther.  Eiehhorn  can  see  in  it  three  different 
l-ook* :  the  Jirtt  book  consists  of  chaps,  i-xxiii,  com- 
prising desultory  remarks  upon  life  and  morals,  and 
is  divisible  into  two  sections,  vi2.  («)  i-ix,  and  (h)  x- 
xxiii;  the  s-cond  book  comprises  xxiv  xlii,  14,  begins 
with  a  vivid  description  of  wisdom,  whereupon  follow 
remarks  and  maxims  without  any  order;  and  Me  (Ami 
l*x>k,  comprising  xlii,  15  -1,  24,  is  the  only  portion  of 
Sirach  carefully  worked  out,  and  contains  praise  of 
God  and  the  noble  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  (Ein'.ei- 
tunrf  in  d.  A  p.  p.  50,  etc.).  Ewald,  again,  assures  us 
that  Ben-Sira  made  two  older  works  on  Proverbs  the 
basis  of  his  l>ook,  so  that  his  merit  chiefly  consists  in 
arranging  those  works  and  supplementing  them.  The 
first  of  these  two  books  originated  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  extends  from  ch.  i  to  xvi,  21,  and 
contain*  the  most  simple  proverbs,  written  with  great  : 
calmness.  The  second  book  originated  in  the  third 
century  Itefore  Christ,  extends  from  xvi,  22,  to  xxxvi,  ! 
•-2.  and  displays  the  excitement  of  passions  as  well  us 
*fine  penetrating  observations,  and  has  been  greatly  j 
misplaced  in  its  puts,  which  Ewald  rearranges.  The 
Mini  book,  which  is  the  genuine  work  of  Ben-Sira,  ex- 
tends from  xxxvi,  2.1,  to  li,  30,  with  the  exception  of 
the  song  of  praise  contained  in  xxxix,  12-35,  which 
»clongs  to  the  author  of  the  second  work  (Getchirhte 
d.  I'.  I$r.  iv,  300,  etc. ;  Jnhrb.  iii,  131,  etc.).  These 
must  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  some  respecting  the  unity  of  this  l>ook.  Against 
this,  however,  is  to  be  urged— 1.  That  the  difference 
in  form  and  contents  of  some  of  the  constituent  parts 
>>y  no  means  precludes  the  unity  of  the  whole,  seeing 
that  the  writer  brought  to  the  illustration  of  his  design 
the  experience  of  a  long  life,  spent  both  in  study  and 
travelling.  2.  That  this  is  evidently  the  work  of  the 
author's  life,  nnd  was  written  by  him  at  different  pe- 
riods. 3.  That  the  same  design  and  spirit  pervade  the 
whole,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  section ;  and,  4.  That 
the  abruptness  of  some  portions  of  it  is  to  he  traced  to 
the  Eastern  style  of  composition,  and  more  especially 
t.<  th"  present  deranged  state  of  the  Greek  translation. 

IV.  Author  and  liate. — This  is  the  only  apocryphal  - 
ti-mk  the  author  of  which  is  known.   The  writer  tells  as  , 
fiims*lf  that  his  name  is  Jesus  (*|  tfaov^,  7*1— "\  r5!*?"'!^,,  ! 
:.  e.  JexAtui),  the  **.n  •/ Sirach,  and  that  he  is  of  Jrrtua-  '. 
to*  (.1,  27).    Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  production  of 
a  Palestinian  Jew.    The  conjectures  which  have  been 
««<le  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  arc  either  unwarrant- 
ed (e.  g.  that  he  was  a  physician,  from  xxxviii,  1  15)  j 
»r  absolutely  Improbable.    There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  he  was  of  priestly  descent;  and  the  similar- 
ity of  names  is  scarcely  a  plausible  excuse  for  con- 
founding him  with  the  Hellenizimr.  high-priest  Jason 
(2  Mace,  iv,  7-11 ;  Georp.  Sync.  Chronogr.  p.  27fi)-  In 
the  Talmud,  the  name  of  Ben-Sira  for  which 

pn"p  ia  a  late  error,  Jost,  Gtsch.  d.  Judenth.  p.  311)  . 


occurs  in  several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial 
sayings  which  in  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  Ec- 
clcsiasticus,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or  per- 
son, and  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  authorship  of 
the  book  to  Eliezer  (B.C.  260)  is  without  any  adoquute 
foundation  (Jost,  ib.;  yet  see  note  1).  The  Palestinian 
origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  substantiated  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  e.  g.  xxiv,  10  sq.  For  thd  various 
speculations  advanced  about  the  personal  character, 
acquirement*,  and  position  of  the  author,  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  article  Jesus,  son  of  Sikacii.  That  the 
book  should  have  been  ascribed  by  the  Latin  Church 
to  Solomon,  notwithstanding  this  plain  declaration  of 
the  book  it»elf,  the  discreditable  terms  in  which  Solo- 
mon is  s|H<kcn  of,  the  reference  to  Solomon's  success- 
ors, to  prophets  and  other  great  men  who  lived  before 
and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  mention  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  (xlix,  10),  the  citation  from  the 
prophet  Malachi  (comp.  xlviii,  H»,  with  Mai.  iv,  6),  and 
the  description  of  the  hijjh-pricst  Simon  (chap.  1),  only 
shows  what  the  fathers  can  do. 

The  age  of  the  book  has  lawn,  and  still  is,  a  subject 
of  great  controversy.  The  life-like  description  of  the 
higlt-priest  Simon,  contained  in  chap.  1,  seems  to  indi- 
cate thut  the  writer  had  seen  this  high  functionary  of- 
ficiate in  the  Temple ;  but  there  were  two  high  priests 
of  the  same  name,  viz.  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  stirnamed 
the  Just,  or  the  Pious,  who  lived  B.C.  cir.  370-300, 
and  Simon  IF,  son  of  Onias,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  B.C.  217  195  (3  Mace,  i,  2).  See 
Simun.  Some  interpreter*,  therefore,  are  of  opinion 
that  Simon  I  is  described  by  Ben-Sira,  whilst  others 
think  that  Simon  II  is  intended.  The  lives  and  acts 
of  these  two  pontiffs,  however,  as  well  as  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  respectively  held  by  the  people, 
as  recorded  in  their  national  literature,  must  show  to 
which  of  theso  two  high-priests  the  description  of  Ben- 
Sira  is  applicable.  1.  The  encomiums  show  beyond 
doubt  that  one  of  Israel's  most  rtnotcned  high-priests  is 
described,  whereas  Simon  II  was  so  little  distinguish- 
ed that  Joseph  us  cannot  relate  a  single  good  thing 
about  him.  2.  Ben-Sira  characterizes  him  as  the  d* 
licertr  »f  hit  prop!?  frtitn  destruction ;  whereas  in  tho 
time  of  Simon  II  no  deliverance  of  either  the  people 
or  the  Temple  was  necessary.  8.  In  the  time  of  Simon 
II,  Hellenism,  the  great  enemy  of  Judaism,  w  hich  was 
represented  by  the  sons  of  Tobias,  had  made  great 
progress ;  and  if  Ben-Sira  had  written  about  this  time, 
we  should  have  had  some  censures  from  this  pious  port 
of  these  thoughtless  and  godless  innovations,  whereas 
there  is  no  allusion  to  these  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  hook.  This  appears  the  more  strange  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  Simon  II  himself  sided  with 
these  faithless  sons  of  Tobias,  as  Josephus  distinct- 
ly declares  (.4m/.  xii,  4, 11).  4.  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble that  such  a  man  as  Simon  II  should  l>e  described 
in  such  extraordinary  terms  in  the  catalogue  of  na- 
tional Itenefactors,  and  that  Simon  I,  the  personifica- 
tion of  goodness,  nobility,  and  grandeur,  whom  the 
nation  crowned  with  the  title  the  Just,  the  J'iou*,  should 
be  |>assed  over  with  silence.  5.  No  Jew,  on  reading  so 
sublime  a  description  of  the  high-priest,  would  ever 
think,  with  his  national  traditions  before  him,  of  ap- 
plying it  to  any  one  else  but  the  Simon,  unless  he  were 
distinctly  told  that  it  was  intended  for  another  Simon. 
These  considerations,  therefore,  show  that  Ben-Sira's 
life-like  description  refers  to  Simon  I.  Now  as  Si- 
mon I  died  B.C.  cir.  300,  Ben-Sira  must  have  written 
his  work  not  earlier  than  21)0-280,  as  chap.  1  impliej 
that  this  high-priest  was  dead.  (See  also  infra,  sec. 
vi.) 

V.  The  original  Language  of  the  Hook. — The  trans- 
lator of  this  work  into  Greek  most  distinctly  declares 
in  his  preface  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  "St 
Jerome  assures  us  that  he  had  teen  the  Hebrew  origin- 
al (vide  supra,  sec.  iii).  That  by  the  term  EilfMur.ri 
is  meant  Iltbrtv,  and  not  Aramaan,  is  evident  from 
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the  numerous  quotations  made  from  this  book  both  in  |  grandfather,  a  aense  which  it  frequently  has,  and  that 


41 
I. 


the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.  Compare 

Ben-Sira.  Talmud  ami  MtdrniMm. 

Chap,  Hi,  20.  Chsjripi,  13;  Herewith  Knb.  10. 

"    vi,  10   Suited.  10, 100 ;  Yebaiui*h,  «S,  6;  Krub. 

65,  «r. 

41   vil,  94   Derek  Kreu,  19,  c.  4. 

"    Ix,  »   Saulted.  WO,  <>;  " 

Ix,  12  (Syriac)  Aboth,  1.5. 

44    xl,  1  Jer.  Itei  n«h.  29,  a  ,•  Naatr,  18,  a ; 

K*b.  78,  b. 

44    xl.  87   Banned.  100. 

xlii,  15   Balm  Hants,  92,  b. 

xlii,  25   Itereshidt  Kabba,  S2. 

xiii,  31   IfcT.nhlih  U«bbo,64,  6. 

xiv,  11   Erubia,  64,  a. 

xlr,  IT   Krubin,  71. 

xv,  8   !>e«achun,M;  Knibin,  65,  a. 

xvill,  23  Tnochuma  Ynylkjw,  41,  6. 

xxv,  3.  4          I'eanchiui.  113. 

xxv,  18   Sabbath,  11,  <i. 

xxvi,  1   Sanhrd.  100;  Yebaxnoth,  65,  b. 

xxvl,  20   Nidit.70. 

xxvlU  9   Biht  kimn,  91,  b. 

xxviil,  14. . . .  Vayikra  Rub.  1&3,  a. 

44    xxx,  21   Sanhwi.  100.  b. 

44    xxx.  26   Yibanioih.GS,  o. 

"    xxxviii,  1  ...  g.inhul.41;  Taanlth, 9, a ;  Shemoth.  R. 
100.  6. 

44    xxxrlil  4, 8. .  rferrxh.  Itab.  a  a;  Yalkut  Job,  148. 
xxxvtll,  10-23  Moed  K»t»n,  27. 

14    xl.  i'8   ».  tin.  !I2,  b;  Yalkut  Job,  149. 

44    xlii,  9,  10         Sanltedriu,  100,  b. 

By  some  writers,  however,  it  is  thought  that  the  Sea- 
farce*  of  Ben-Sirach,  cited  in  the  Talmud  (Snaked. 
Gem.  xi,  42 ;  Bereschith  Habba,  viii,  f.  10 ;  Haba  Kama, 
f.  92,  c.  2),  and  published  in  Latin  by  Paul  Fa^ius 
(1542),  and  in  Hebrew,  Chahloe,  and  Latin  by  Drusius 
(1597).  though  eo  similar  to  those  in  Ecelesiaaticus, 


the  translator  was  born  after  the  death  of  his  illustri- 
ous ancestor,  his  arrival  in  Egypt  in  bis  thirty-eighth 
year  would  be  B.C.  cir.  230,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Eu- 
ergetes  I.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which 
the  translator  speaks  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  aud  the  familiarity  which  he  shown 
with  its  language  (e.  g.  xliv,  16,  'Ewix  f  tririOri,  Gen. 
v,  24 ;  coin  p.  Linde,  ap.  Eichhorn,  p.  41,  42),  is  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  a  date  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  Winer  (De  utr.  Sirac.  (rtate,  Erlang. 
1832)  maintains  that  Simon  the  Just  is  the  person  re- 
ferred to,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that 
the  author  was  his  contemporary.  He  thinks  that,  ul- 
tbough  the  grammatical  construction  rather  requires 
ith  rip  iiri  too  Einpyirov  to  refer  to  the  age  of  the 
monarch's  reign,  Euergetes  the  Second  was  the  king 
in  whose  reign  the  translation  was  made,  and  that  the 
canon  could  not  have  lieen  yet  closed  under  the  reign 
of  the  first  EuergeteB,  as  implied  in  the  preface — ''  tbe 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books."  As  there 
appears  to  be  no  special  reason  for  the  translator's 
reference  to  his  own  age,  the  date  has  been  taken  to 
allude  to  that  of  the  reigning  Ptolemy  by  many  crit- 
ics since  Eichhorn,  e.  g.  by  Bruch,  Palfrey,  Davidson, 
Ewald,  Fritzsche,  etc.  The  "  thirty-eighth  year  of  lib 
reign,"  although  not  applicable  to  the  first  Euergetes, 
may  refer  to  the  second,  if  his  regency  be  included. 
According  to  this  which  De  Wette  conceives  the  most 
probable  hypothesis,  the  translator  would  have  lived 
B.C.  ISO,  and  the  author  B.C.  180.  But  if,  with  most 
interpreters,  the  chronological  datum  in  question  re- 


Berthcldt  s  Introductions). 

Almost  all  of  these  quotations  arc  in  llelrrv,  though 
tho  works  in  which  they  are  found  are  in  Arumttan, 


,   fere  to  tbe  traiudator's  own  age,  then  the  grandson  of 
^"f  i!"  w^!!',.!*!'        1  W°rk  (E,t  hhorn  6  and  ,  the  author  was  already  past  middle-age  when  he  came 

to  Egypt ;  and  if  his  visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Ixiok 

itself  was  written  while  the  name  and  person  of  the 
thus  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the  Iwok  of  Ben-Sira  Urt  of  lXw  mcn  of  th<J  t  avna|f0KBe''  was  stiu 
was  written  in  genuine  Hebrew  Besides,  some  of  fami|iar  to  )lU  countrvmcn.  Even  if  tho  date  of  the 
the  blunders  in  the  (.reek  can  only  be  accounted  for  ^  Ikj  bn,UK,|t  ,0W(.r  than  tne  tlme8  of 

1  1  JUS-   Simon  the  Just,  the  importance  of  the  position  which 

that  functionary  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  Jews 


for  example,  in  xxiv,  25  we  read, 44  He  niaketh  knowl- 
edge to  come  forth  as  light,  as  Gihon  in  the  days  of 
vintage,"  where  the  parallelism  r,w--  Vn"J  (Gen. 


would  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  distinctness 
of  his  portraiture ;  and  the  political  and  social  troubles 


ii,  13),  whereby  the  Site  was  designated  in  later  times,  j  to  which  the  book  alludes  (li,  (5,  12 ;  xxxvi,  sq.)  seem 


which  the  Sept.  also  understands  by  ■Hrr^j  (Jer.  ii, 
38),  shows  that  wo  *<ic.  in  the  first  hemistich  origina- 
ted from  the  translator's  mistaking  the  Hebrew  I 
like  a  stream,  for  ""lfjts,  tike  light.    Comp.  also  xlix,  9,  I 
which  is  most  unintelligible  in  the  Greek  through  the  j 
translator's  mistaking  the  Hebrew  37T3  for  C~iT3. 
Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  tbe 
translator  44  seems  to  have  numltered  the  woids,  and  j 
exactly  to  have  preserved  their  order,  so  that,  were  it 
literally  and  accurately  to  l»c  retranslated,  I  have  very 


to  point  to  the  disorders  which  marked  the  transfer- 
ence of  Jewish  allegiance  from  Egypt  to  Syria  rather 
than  to  the  period  of  pros|>eruus  tranquillity  which 
was  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  the  earlier  I'tol- 
emies.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  l»ook  was  prol»ably  written  B.C.  cir.  200,  and 
translated  B.C.  cir.  140. 

The  present  state  of  this  translation,  however,  is 
very  deplorable;  the  text  as  well  as  tbe  MSS.  arc 
greatly  disfigured  by  numerous  interpolations,  omis- 
sions, and  tran*|M>Mtions.  The  QLl  ImHh  version,  w  Inch 


little  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  original  diction  ,  Jerome  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  w  ithout  correcting  it, 
would  be  recovered."  The  learned  prelate  has  actual- 
ly retranslated  chap,  xxiv  into  Hebrew  (Hebrew  Poet. 
Jject.  xxiv,  Oxford  cd.  1*21,  p.  254").  This  rctransla- 
tion  is  also  printed  !>y  Fritr.sche,  who  has  added  some 
corrections  of  his  own,  and  who  also  gives  a  transla- 
tion of  chap.  1. 

VI.  The  Greek  and  other  Tnmslations  of  this  Book.— 
The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the  Sept.  was 
made  by  the  grandson  of  the  author  (6  irair»roc  fioi> 


was  made  from  this  Creek  translation,  and,  l»esides 
being  barlwrous  in  style,  is  also  greatly  mutilated,  and 
in  matn*  instances  cannot  be  harmonized  with  its  orig- 
inal. Even  in  the  first  two  chupters  the  following 
words  occur  w  hich  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
Vulgate  :  dsfunctio  (i,  l.'t),  religumlas  (i.  17,  IK,  20),cow»- 
partior  (i.  24),  itihtmorati"  (i.  .'58),  vbdtu  tio  (ii,  2;  v,  1, 
10°),  rrceptifnlii  (ii,  5).  The  Syriac  alone  is  made  di- 
rect from  tho  Hebrew,  and  contains  a  quotation  made 
'Jijffof  c),  who  tells  us  that  he  came  from  Palestine  into  by  Jose  hen-Jochanan  about  150  B.C.  (comp.  Aboth,  i, 
Egypt  in  bb  thirty-eighth  year,  "in  the  reign  of  Euer-  ;  5  with  Ben-Sira  ix,  12).  which  the  secondary  versions 
getes"  (iv  r<>3  dycotf)  kh'i  Tpta*:o<TTtj>  fru  iiri  rov  VJ>tp-  have  not,  because  it  was  drop|>ed  from  the  Greek. 
yiruv  jiuatXitu^).  But  there  were  two  kings  who  have  i  Notwithstanding  the  ill  treatment  and  the  changes 
borne  this  name — Euergetes  1,  son  and  successor  of  !  which  this  version  has  been  subjected  to,  it  is  still  one 
Ptolemy  II,  Philadelphia,  B.C.  247-222,  and  Euerge-  1  of  the  best  auxiliaries  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
tea  II.  i.  e.  Ptolemy  VII,  known  by  the  nickname  text.  The  Arabic  seems  to  have  twen  maue  from  the 
Physcon,  the  brother  of  Itolemy  VI,  B.C.  145-116,  Syriac;  whilst  the  old  English  version  of  Coverdale, 
and  the  question  is,  which  of  these  two  is  meant  ?  ,  as  usual,  follows  the  Zurich  Bible  and  the  Vulgate, 
Now,  if  Ren-Sira  wrote  B.C.  cir.  290  280,  when  an  old  the  Bishops'  Bible  airnin  copies  Coverdale ;  the  Gene* 
roan,  and  if  we  take  o  iruKirot  pov  to  mean  grtat-  ,  va  version,  as  is  often  the  case,  departs  from  the  other 
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English  version  for  the  better.  The  present  A.  V.  '  ranted  to  his  writings  (August.  De  Cura  pro  .Wort.  18). 
chknV  follows  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  Greek  Clement  speaks  of  it  continually  as  Scripture  (Pa-d.  I, 
md  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  arrangement,  however,  j  8,  §  62;  ii,  2,  §  34 ;  5,  §  46;  8,  §"«9,  etc.),  a*  the  work 
of  chap*,  xxx,  25-xxxvi,  17  in  the  Vatican  and  Com-  of  Solomon  (Strom,  ii,  5,  §  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the 
platensian  editions  is  very  different.  The  English  ver-  great  Master  (xailaymyoc,  P>rd.  ii,  1<>,  §  98).  Origcn 


x«. 


CWjk'..  Lat.,S:rr  ,  A.V. 


fion  here  follows  the  latter,  which  is  supported  l»y  the 
Latin  and  Syriac  versions  against  the  authority  of  the 
racial  MSS*.  The  extent  of  the  variation  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table : 

Vat.,  MSS.  "A,B,C." 

rxxHL,  18,  kafinpu  napA.o, «.  T. 

A. 

mi,  mil  Ixxxlr,  xxxv, 

xniiL  t<5.  IT,  >rjf>vir»  n<*«  xxxvl,  1-10. 

Xixlii,  1  I  «J.  ml  ta\avmpttov.\xxX,V>  *). 

mlr,  xxxv  xxxU  xxxli. 

ixjtI.  1  11,  ^X.it  -la*^  ....  xxxiii,  1-13. 
xxxri,  l'i  «|  uu  (aTccAriputu-  xxxrl,  17  s<|. 

The  most  important  interpolations  are :  i,  6,  7 ;  186, 
21 :  iii.  25 ;  iv,  236;  vii,  266;  x.  21 ;  xii,  6c,  xiii,  256; 
xvi,  15.  16,  22c;  xvii,  5,  9,  16,  17u,  IK,  21,  23c,  266; 
xviii,  26,  3,  27c,  33c;  xix,  56,  6a,  136,  14a,  18,  19,  21, 
25c;  xx,  3, 116, 176,  32;  xxii,  9,  10,  23c;  xxiii,  3*,  4c, 
M.28;  xxiv,  18,  24  ;  xxv,  12,  26c;  xxvl,  19-27  ;  1,  296. 
All  these  passages,  which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the 
Compl.  texts,  are  wan  tin.'  in  the  best  MSS.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  Ik  at 
present  reported  to  be  in  preparation  (since  1868),  will 
probably  contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sounder  text. 

The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown.  He 
i*  commonly  supposed  to  have  liorne  the  same  name 
**  hu  grandfather,  but  this  tradition  rest*  only  on 
conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome,  fynyyw.  S. 
Script,  printed  as  a  Prologue  in  the  Compl.  ed.  and  in 
the  A.  VA 


cites  passages  with  the  samo  formula  us  the  canonical 
books  (yr'yoowrai,  in  Jo/utnn.  xxxii,  §14;  in  Matt. 
xvi,  §  8),  as  Scripture  (Cmm.  m  Matt.  §  44  ;  in  Ep.  ad 
Pom.  ix,  §  17,  etc.),  and  as  the  utterance  of  "the  dieine 
irord"  (c.  Cels.  viii,  60).  The  other  writers  of  the  Al- 
exandrine school  follow  the  same  practice.  Dionysius 
calls  its  words  "divine  oracl's"  (Frag,  de  Sat.  iii,  p. 
1258,  ed.  Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as  the 
work  of  "  the  Preacher"  (Frag,  i,  §  5,  p.  515,  ed.  Migne). 
The  passage  quoted  from  Tertullian  (De  exhort,  cart. 
2,  "  Slcut  scriptum  est :  Ecce  ptsvi  ante  te  bonum  et 
malum;  gustati  enim  de  arbore  agnitionis,"  etc.;  com- 
{*re  Ecclns.  xv,  17,Vulg.)  b  not  absolutely  conclu- 
sive; but  Cyprian  constantly  brings  forward  passages 
from  the  l>ook  as  Scripture  (De  b>rru>  pat.  17 ;  De  m>>r- 
talitate,  9,  §  13),  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  (Ep.  Ixv, 
2).  The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up  briefly  the 
result  which  follows  from  these  isolated  authorities. 
He  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as  the  work  of 
a  prophet  (Serm.  xxxix,  1),  the  word  of  God  (Serm. 
lxxxvii,  11),  "Scripture"  (Lib.  de  Xat.  33),  and  that 
even  in  controversy  (c.  Jul.  Pelag.  v,  36)  ;  but  he  ex- 
pressly notices  that  it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
(De  Cunt  pro  Mort.  18),  "though  the  Church,  espe- 
cially of  the  West,  had  received  it  into  authority"  (De 
Civit.  xvii,  20;  compare  Speculum,  iii,  1127,  ed.  Paris). 
Jerome,  in  like  manner  (Prof,  in  Sop.  Sir.  §  7).  con- 
trusU  the  hook  with  "the  canonical  Scriptures"  as 
•'doubtful,"  while  they  arc  "sure;"  and  in  another 
place  (Prol.  Galeat.)  he  says  that  it  "  is  not  in  the  Can- 
i  on,"  and  airain  (Prol.  in  Libr.  8ol.\  that  it  should 


ouki  be 

VII.  Ctnonicitg.— Though  this  book  hu  been  quoted  j  ^  "  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  (plebis),  not  to 
in  the  Jewish  Church  as  early  as  B.C.  150  and  100,  by   „nmirtrt  »h»  *r.th..ritv  ,.f  ^Winstiml  nWtrltie*  "  The 


Jt>**  tK  ii-Jochanan  (.46otA,  i,  6)  and  Simon  l>en-She- 
tich  (Xirzir,  v,  S),  and  references  to  it  are  dispersed 
through  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  (ride  sup.  sec.  v), 
yet  these  latter  declare  most  distinctly  thnt  it  is  not 
canonical.  Thus  Yadaim.  c.  ii.  says  th*  book  of  Hm- 
giro,  and  all  the  books  vruten  frmn  Us  time  and  after- 
wards, are  not  canonic- J.  We  also  learn  from  this  re- 
mark that  Beo-Sira  is  the  oldest  of  all  apocryphal  l<ooks, 
thai  continning  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  section  iv. 
Again,  the  declaration  made  by  R.  Akiba,  that  he  who 
studies  uneanonical  books  will  have  no  portion  in  the 
world  to  come  (Mishnn.  SanheA.  x,  \\ is  explained  by 
the  Jer.  Talmud  to  mean  the  books  of  Brn-Sira  awl  lien- 
L<tanah  (comp.  the  Midrash  on  Coheleth  xii,  12).  It 
was  never  included  by  the  Jews  among  their  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  thongh  it  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud,  and  at 


up|*>rt  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine*."  The 
lKK»k  is  cited  by  Hippolytus  (Opp.  p.  192)  and  by  Euse- 
bius  ((*pp.  iv,  21,  etc.),  but  is  not  quoted  by  Irenasus; 
and  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origcn, 
Cvril,  Uodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus.    See  Canon. 

But  while  the  Iwok  is  destitute  of  the  highest  ca- 
nonical authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monument  of 
the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  its  com- 
position. As  an  expression  of  Palestinian  theology 
it  stands  alone ;  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations,  or  direct  Alex- 
andrine influence'  (Gfrorer,  Philo,  ii,  18  sq.).  The 
translator  may,  |>orhaps.  have  given  an  Alexandrine 
coloring  to  the  doctrine,  but  its  great  outlines  are  un- 
changed (romp.  Dahnc,  Rrlig.  Philt».  ii.  129  sq.).  Tho 
conception  of  God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  old  Mosaic  type;  but, at 


times  like  the  Kethubim,  yet  the  study  of  it  was  for- 1  thc  Mmf,  titue^  lnrrrv  |„  extended  b.  all  mankind 
l*l-len.  and  it  was  classed  among  "the  outer  books"  ;  ^.jjj  u  13)  j  iu,e  ;trpnn  u  i„?d  upon  tnP  „|)irit. 
5*:;rn  S"«^tO).  that  is,  pndiably,  those  which  were  wori(jt  eithor  gtHKl  (xlviii,  21 ;  xlv.  2;  xxxix,  28:-)  or 
not  admitted  into  the  Canon  (Dukes,  #«66.  Jihmrnlesc,  I  evil  (xxi,  27  ?),  and  the  doctrine  of  n  resurrection  fades 
p.  24  «q.).  away  (xiv,  16 ;  xvii,  27,  28 ;  xliv,  14. 15.    Yet  comp. 

Allusions  to  this  book  have  been  supposed  to  be  not :  xlviii,  11).  In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restnra- 
unfrequently  discernible  in  the  New  Testament  (com-  I  tion  (xxxvl,  1,  etc.),  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  faith 
pire,  es|«ciillv,  Ecclns.  xxxiii,  13;  Rom.  ix,  21 ;  xi,  I  b  preserved,  in  which  the  writer  "contemplates  the  fu- 
ll': I.uke  xii.  19,  20;  v,  11 ;  James  i,  19,  etc.:  xxiv,  1  turo  work  of  Elins  (xlviii,  10).  Thc  ethical  precepts 
17.  IH ;  Matt,  xi,  28,  29 :  John  iv.  13, 14 ;  vi,  lift,  etc.).  1  are  addressed  to  the  middle  class  (Eichhorn,  EirJ.  p.  44 


The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  content*  of  thc 
Wk  occurs  in  thc  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xix  —  Kc- 
clus.  iv.  31 ;  compare  Const.  Apost.  vli,  II),  but  in  this 
the  parallelbm  consists  in  the  thought  and  not  in 
the  wortb,  and  there  is  no  mark  of  quotation.  There 


wp).  The  praise  of  agriculture  (vii.  15)  and  medi- 
cine (xxxviii,  1  sq.),  and  the  constant  exhortations  to 
cheerfulness,  seem  to  speak  of  a  time  when  men's 
thoughts  were  turned  inwards  with  feelings  of  des|>ond- 
ency  and  p  -rhaps  (Dukes,  «.  *.  p.  27  .«q.)  of  fatalism. 


if  no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Ju«tin  Martyr.  \  At  least  the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that  anxious 
which  in  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  offers  several  (  legalism  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the 
tbought*  congenial  to  his  style.  Thc  first  distinct  later  doctors.  Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules:  re- 
qootations  occnr  in  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  but  from  1  Hgion  is  d-g^nerating  into  ritualism:  knowledge  has 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  hook  was  much  used  taken  refuge  in  schools  (compare  Ewald,  Gttch.  d.  Volkes 
■ad  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Jsr.  iv,  29*<  ^q.). — Kitto.  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 
••anioical  Scriptures;  and  its  authorship  was  often  as-  VIII.  Commentaries,  etc. — Special  exc(*etic;d  works 
?ii?Ti<sd  to  Solomon,  from  the  similarity  which  it  pre- '  which  have  appeared  on  the  whole  of  this  book  arc  tho 
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following,  of  which  the  chief  are  designated  by  an  as- 
terisk prefixed:  Bahamas  Maunis,  In  EccUtiatticum 
(in  his  Opp.);  Anon.  Betchreib.  u.  Uebert.  (in  l.ors- 
bach's  Archiv,  ii,  11  sq.) ;  Alexander,  De  libro  Ecrlus. 
(in  his  llitt.  Eccles.  iii,  690);  Bengel,  Muthmattliche 
UueUe,  etc.  (in  Eichhorn's  liibliothek,  vii,  852-64);  De 
Sacy,  L  Kcbsuutique  (in  his  Ajttoe  Bible,  xvi);  Bos- 
suet,  Uber  Ecdut.  (in  his  (Eucret,  xxii,  1  sq.) ;  Couz, 
Bemtrkungen  (in  Hcnke's  J/ia.  ii,  177-243);  *Came- 
rarius,  StnU-ntim  J.  S.  (Lips.  1570,  8vo) ;  Sapientia  J. 
S.  (Lips.  1670,  8vo) ;  Striegel,  in  his  iAbri  SapUnlur 
(Lpz.  1575,  12mo),  p.  277  sq. ;  Drusius,  Ecdtu.  inter, 
tirelatut  (Franecker,  1596,  4 to)  ;  Hoschel.  Sap.  Sirnchi 
(Augsh.  1G04,  4to ;  also  in  the  Crit.  Sacri,  v);  *a  La- 
pide,  Cummentariut  (Antwerp,  1634,  1687,  fol.) ;  Stif- 
fer,  HomiUa  (Lips.  1676,  4to);  Calmet,  Commtntaire 
(Paris,  1707,  fol. ;  in  Latin,  ed.  Manse,  Wirceh.  1792; 
viii,  .151  sq.);  *Arnald,  Crit.  Commentary  (Ixmd.  1748, 
fol.,  and  often  since);  Koken,  Dot.  B.  Siruch  (Hildes- 
heiin,  1756, 12mo);  Telens,  Ditqwitkmet  (Hafn.  1779. 
8vo)  ;  Bauer,  Erldut.  m.  Anmerk.  (Bamt>erg,  1781. 
1793,  8vo);  Onymua,  Weisheit  J.  S.  (Wurtzburg,  1788, 
8vo);  Sonntag,  IH  Jet.  Sir  ox  lie  (Kiga,  1792,  4to); 
*Linde,  Sentmtia  Jet.  Sir.  (Danz.  1795,  4to);  also 
GLotbnu  u.  SittenJehre  Je*.  Sir.  (Lpz.  1782, 1795,  8vo) ; 
Zange,  Dcnkspruche  J  ft.  Sir.  (Amst.  1797,  8vo);  Fcd- 
dereen,  Jet.  Sir.  uberi.  (Amst.  1797,  1827,  8vo);  Ben- 
Seeb,  r^iin^  r"0rn,  etc.  (8vo,  Breslau,  1798 ;  Vienna. 
1807, 1818, 18-28)";' •Brctachneidcr,  Lib.Jesu  Sirte  (Ra- 
tislKin,  1806,8vo);  Guah,  Diss,  exegetica  (Tubing.  18<«>, 
4to);  Luther,  l),it  Ituch  J.  S.  (Lpz.  1815, 1816,  12mo); 
Anon.  Jet.  8.  bearbeit.  (Lpz.  1826,  8vo) ;  Howard,  Ec- 
dut.  tr.from  the  Vulg.  (Lond.l827,8vo);  Annn.  Sirach, 
ein  SpUgrl  (Kreuznach,  1829,  8vo);  Van  Gilsc,  Com. 
mentatio  (Grim.  1832,  4to);  Grimm,  Commentar  (Lpz. 
1837,  8vo) ;  Gutmann,  Weishei/t-Spr&ch  J.  S.  ( Altona, 
1841, 8 vo) ;  Dulk,  X?*0",31  *EO  (Warsaw,  1 843,  ffvo) ; 
Stern,  Wrishcitttpnchr  J.  S.  (Wien,  1844,  8vo);  Hill, 
Translation  (in  the  Monthly  Religious  Mog.  Bost.  1852- 
53);  *Fritzsche,  Wtith.  J.  S.  erklart  u.  i/bers.  (as  part 
of  the  Kurtzg.  Ereg.  Ifandb.  t.  d.  Apokr.  Lpz.  I860, 
8vo) ;  Cassel,  Uebert.  (Bert.  1x66,  8vo).  Sec  also  Ra- 
biger,  Ethice  Apoc.  V.  T.  (Vriitislaw,  1838);  Broth, 
Wcisheits-lAhre  der  llebriier  (Strasb.  1851)  ;  (Jciger,  in 
the  Zeitschr.  d.  Monjml.  Gesellsch.  1858,  p.  536  sq. ; 
Horowitz,  Dot  Buck  Sirach  (Bresl.  1865).  Compare 
Apocrypha. 

Bccleaiology,  "a  word  of  recent  use,  is  the  name 
which  has  been  given  in  the  British  Fluids  to  the 
study  of  Church  architecture  and  decoration.  Be- 
sides discriminating  the  various  styles  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  ecclesiology  takes  account  of  the  ground- 
plan  and  dimension*  of  n  church ;  of  its  orientation,  or 
the  deviation  of  its  line  from  the  true  east ;  of  its  apse, 
or  circular  or  polygonal  cast  end ;  of  its  altar  or  com- 
munion-tnhle,  whether  fixed  or  movable,  stone  or  wood ; 
of  its  reredos,  dossel,  or  altar-screen  ;  of  its  piscina,  or 
basin  and  drain  for  pouring  away  the  water  in  which 
the  chalice  was  rinsed,  or  the  priest  washed  his  hands ; 
of  the  scdilia,  or  seats  for  the  priest,  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  of  the 
aumhrye,  or  locker,  for  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
munion vessels  and  elements;  of  the  'Easter  sepul- 
chre,' or  recess  for  the  reception  of  the  host  from  Good 
Friday  till  Foster  day;  of  the  altar-candlesticks ;  of 
the  altar-steps ;  of  the  altar-rails ;  of  the  credence  ta- 
ble, or  shelf  on  which  to  place  the  communion  ele- 
ment* before  they  were  put  upon  the  altar:  of  the 
'misereres,'  or  elhowrd  stalls;  of  seat*  within  and 
without  the  chancel  walls ;  of  the  height  of  the  chnn- 
cel  as  compared  with  the  nave  ;  of  the  chancel  arch  : 
of  the  rood-screen,  rood-staircaso,  rood-door,  and  rood- 
loft  ;  of  the  piers  or  columns ;  of  the  trifnrium  or  blind- 
story  ;  of  the  clerestory ;  of  the  windows ;  of  the  par- 
vise-turret,  or  outside  turret  leading  to  the  pnrvisc ;  of 
the  roof  or  groining;  of  the  eagle-desks  and  lecturns ; 


of  the  pulpit ;  of  the  hour-glass  stand,  by  which  the 
preacher  was  warned  not  to  weary  the  patience  of  the 
flock  ;  of  the  reading  pew  ;  of  the  benches,  pews,  and 
galleiics;  of  the  able* ;  of  the  shrine,  fertour,  or  reli- 
quary ;  of  the  benatura,  or  holy-water  stoup ;  of  the 
corbels,  with  special  reference  to  the  bead-dress  figured 
on  them ;  of  the  pavement ;  of  the  l>elfry  ;  of  the  bap- 
tismal  font,  with  its  accessories,  the  baptistery,  the 
steps,  the  kneoling-stone,  the  chrismatory,  the  cover, 
ami  the  desk ;  of  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  parapet, 
pinnacles,  louvres,  windows,  buttresses,  and  bells  ;  of 
the  porch  and  doors,  with  their  niches  and  seats;  of 
the  parvise,  or  priest's  chaml>cr,  above  the  porch  ;  of 
the  mouldings ;  of  the  pinnacle  crosses ;  of  the  gur- 
goyles,  or  rain-spouts ;  of  the  church-yard  or  village 
cross ;  of  the  church-yard  yew ;  of  the  lych-gate,  or 
corpse-gate,  where  the  corpse  was  met  by  the  priest ; 
of  the  crypt ;  of  the  confessional ;  of  the  hagioscrpe, 
or  opening  in  the  chancel  arch  through  which  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host  might  Ins  seen  ;  of  the  lychnoscope, 
or  low  window  in  the  side  wall  of  the  chancel,  the  use 
of  which  is  uncertain ;  of  the  chest  for  alms ;  of  the 
table  of  the  ten  commandments ;  of  the  church  plate ; 
of  the  faldstool,  or  litany  stool ,  of  the  embroidered 
work  ;  of  the  images  of  saints;  of  the  church  well:  of 
the  sepulchral  monuments  and  brasses,  with  their  in- 
scriptions; of  the  chapels  or  sacristies;  of  the  ves- 
try; of  the  dedication  crosses.  Ecclesiology  has  a 
literature  of  its  own,  including  a  monthly  journal, 
called  The  Eecletioiogitt.  There  are  societies  for 
promoting  its  study,  one  of  which,  'The  Ecclesio- 
logical,  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society,'  has  pub- 
lished A  I/and.  book  of  English  Ecdttiologg  (Lond. 
1847)." 

Ecdippa.    See  Achzib. 

Echard,  Jacques,  a  learned  Dominican,  was 
liorn  at  Kouen  Septemlier  22, 1644,  and  died  at  Paris 
March  15, 1724.  He  published  S.  Thoma  Summa  ttw 
autori  vimlicuta,  tire  de  V.  F.  VineentU  BeVovacentit 
tcriptit  ditterUrtio,  in  qua  quui  dt  tpeculo  tnorali  sntlirn- 
dutn  aprritur  (1708,  8vo).  He  has  contributed  to  illup- 
traU>  his  order  by  the  14  Library  of  Dominican  Writers'' 
(Scriptoret  ordinis  I'nrdiciitorvm  rerem.  notitque  illut- 
truli,  inchixivit  J.  Qu*tif,  altoJrii  J.  Echard  [Far.  1719- 
21,  2  vols.  fol.]).  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all 
hitdioinnphers. —  Hocfer,  Sow.  Biogr.  dentr.  xv,  628. 

Ecbard,  Lawrence,  A.M.,  archdeacon  of  Stowe. 
was  born  in  Suffolk  alwut  1671,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  presented  to  the 
livings  of  Welion  and  Elkinton,  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Stowe  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln 
in  1712.  He  died  Aug.  16.  1730.  In  his"  History  of 
England,  written  on  High  Church  principles,  he  relates 
facts  with  perspicuity ;  and  the  work  is  rendered  en- 
tertaining by  short  characters  of  the  most  eminent  lit- 
erary men  in  the  different  periods  of  history.  At  pres- 
ent his  writings  are  little  valued.  His  chief  works 
are,  (1)  A  general  Ecclrtiastical  Hittiny,  from  the  Na- 
tivity of  our  Saviour  to  the  first  EttabUthment  of  Chrit\ 
tiat-ity  by  humon  Ixitrs  ttndrr  Ommantine  (l.ond.  17S2, 
2  vols.  8vo,  6th  edit.):— (2)  The  Roman  History,  f mm 
the  buibiing  of  the  City  to  the  n  moral  if  the  imprritd 
Sent  by  Cotutitniine  the.  Crtat  (I.ond.  1707.  1  vols.  8vo)  : 
—(3)  The  History  of  England  to  th>-  end  of  the  R>  v>  latum 
(l^ond.  1707-18,  8  vols,  fol.) — Allil  one,  Dictionory  nf 
Authors,  i,  540;  Kippis,  Biographia  Britannia,  v,  552. 

Eck  or  Eckius,  JoHAXxr-a  (Johann  Mayr  t»n 
Eck\  one  of  the  most  capable  and  violent  of  Luther's 
opponents,  was  born  in  Snabia,  Nov.  13,  1486,  the  son 
of  a  peasant.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg  nnd 
Tubingen,  and  in  1516  was  made  professor  and  vice- 
chancellor  at  Ingolstadt.  His  intense  ambition  for 
literary  fame  stimulated  him  to  unwearied  activity  and 
industry.  In  1512  he  was  made  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt.  In  1514  he  published  Cen- 
tura vi  de  Prin'ut  witione ;  and  lectured  and  wrote 
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on  all  aorta  of  subjects  from  1514  to  1518.  Ranke  de- 
scribe* hint  as  follows :  "  Eck  was  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent scholars  oi  his  time,  a  reputation  which  he  had 
spared  no  pains  to  acquire.  He  had  visited  the  most 
cele'irated  professors  in  various  univendties :  the  Tho- 
mist  Silstern  at  Cologne,  the  ScotisU  Somen  hard  and 
Scriptoria  at  Tubingen ;  he  had  attended  the  law  lec- 
tures of  Zasiua  in  Freiburg,  those  on  Greek  of  Reuch- 
Iin,  on  Latin  of  Bebcl,  on  cosmography  of  Keusch.  In 
hi*  twentieth  year  he  Iwgan  to  write  and  to  lecture  at 
lu^olstadt  upon  Occam  and  Bid's  canon  law,  on  Aris- 
totle s  dialectics  and  physics,  the  most  difficult  doc- 
trines of  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  subtleties  of  nom- 
inative morality ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  study  of 
the  mystics,  whose  most  curious  works  had  just  fallen 
into  hi*  hands :  he  set  himself,  as  he  says,  to  establish 
the  connection  lietween  their  doctrines  and  the  Orphi- 
copUtonic  philosophy,  the  sources  of  which  are  to  be 
soudit  in  Egvpt  and  Arabia,  and  to  discuss  the  whole 
in  five  parts  '{Eekii  Epistola  de  ration?  studiorum  suo- 
mw,  in  Stroliel,  Hfisce/lanea,  iii,  97).  lie  was  one  of 
those  learned  men  who  held  that  the  great  questions 
which  had  occupied  men's  minds  were  essentially  set- 
tled ;  who  worked  exclusively  with  the  analytic.il  fac- 
ulty and  the  memory ;  who  were  always  on  the  watch 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  new  subject  with  which 
to  excite  attention,  to  get  advancement,  and  to  secure 
a  fife  of  ease  and  enjoyment.  Ilia  strongest  taste  was 
for  deputation,  in  which  he  had  made  a  brilliant  furore 
in  all  the  universities  we  have  mentioned,  as  well  as 
in  Heidelberg,  Mainz,  and  Basle :  at  Freiburg  he  had 
early  presided  over  a  class  (the  Bursa  zum  Pfaucn^i 
where  the  chief  business  was  practice  in  disputation ; 
he  then  took  long  journeys— for  example,  to  Vienna 
and  Bologna — expressly  to  dispute  there.  It  is  most 
amusing  to  see  in  his  letters  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  speaks  of  his  Italian  journey :  how  he  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  it  by  a  papal  nuncio ;  how, 
before  his  departure,  he  waa  visited  by  the  young 
mark  grave  of  Brandenburg ;  the  very  honorable  re- 
ception he  experienced  on  his  way,  in  Italy  as  well  as 
in  (iermany,  from  both  spiritual  and  temporal  lords, 
who  invited  him  to  their  tables;  how,  when  certain 
young  men  had  ventured  to  contradict  him  at  one  of 
these  dinners,  he  had  confuted  them  with  the  utmost 
ease,  and  left  them  filled  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration ;  and  lastly,  bow,  in  spite  of  manifold  opposi- 
tion, he  had  at  last  brought  the  most  learned  of  the 
learned  in  Bologna  to  subscribe  to  his  maxims"  (Ried- 
ervr.  .XacArv-him,  iii,  47). 

With  such  antecedents,  Eck  was  prepared  to  take 
up  arms  against  Luther  (as,  indeed,  he  was  ready  to 
tike  up  arms  against  any  man).  They  had  been  good 
fri'nds,  and  Luther  sent  htm  his  Thetes.  See  Li  tiikr. 
Against  these,  in  1518,  Eck  wrote  animadversions  un- 
der the  title  Obrlisci  (given  in  Loschcr,  Yolht.  Re/.  Act. 
ii.  333  sq.),  which  were  freely  circulated,  though  the 
writer  declared  they  were  not  meant  to  be  published. 
Eck  was  at  that  time  inquisitor  for  Bavaria,  and  what 
be  said  and  wrote  had  great  weight  jn  fixing  upon  a 
man  the  reputation  of  heresy.  Corlstadt  (q.  v.),  at 
Lather's  request,  replied  in  406  theses,  in  which  he 
assailed  Iwth  the  learning  and  the  orthodoxy  of  Eck, 
and  very  satirically.  The  controversy  ended  in  a 
public  iksputaiion,  to  which  Cnrlstadt  challenged  Eck. 
According  to  a  letter  of  Luther,  written  to  Eck  Nov. 
15, 1518,  Luther  seems  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  a 
friendly  settlement  of  the  difficulty ;  but  Eck  was  only 
puffed  up  by  this  tenderness  of  Luther,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1519,  be  printed  an  outline  for  the  expected  dispu- 
tation, in  which  ho  endeavored  again  to  impeach  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  but  more  es|>eciully  Cnrl- 
stadt and  Luther,  particularly  the  latter,  as  holding 
heretical  doctrines  on  penitence  and  on  the  pupal  pow- 
er. Malice  only  could  liavo  inspired  Eck  here,  as  Lu- 
ther bad  at  that  very  time  promised  to  Miltitz  to  dis- 
continue the  dispute.    Luther  was,  of  courto,  relieved 


1  from  his  promise,  and  he  so  declared  to  the  elector 
Frederick  on  the  18th  of  March.    He  wrote  at  once  a 
reply  to  Eck,  so  unanswerable  in  all  its  points,  and  so 
full  of  severity,  that  Eck  could  no  longer  remain  in 
|  doubt  as  to  the  fate  which  awaited  him  at  Leipzig. 
Eck's  aim  waa  undoubtedly  not  so  much  to  gain  the 
;  mastery  over  Carlstadt  as  over  Luther.    He  published 
I  (February,  151!))  l;l  theses,  which  he  professed  himself 
willing  to  defend  against  Luther.   They  referred  chief- 
ly to  the  doctrine  of  penitence  and  absolution,  and  the 
thirteenth  especially  sought  to  provoke  an  answer  from 
Luther  which  should  make  him  liable  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  heresy.    It  read:  " R mtanam  Ecc/csiam  nan 
J'ttijue  super  iortm  aLit  Ecclr$tis  ante  tempora  Sykfftri, 
negamus.    Sed  eum,  <pn  tedem  beatitsimi  Petri  habuit 
etfiilem,  successorem  Petri  et  Yicarium  Vhristi  generalrm 
'■  nemptr  agnovimus."   Eck  here  really  gained  his  object, 
i  Luther  accepted  the  challenge,  and  answered  it  by  the 
;  following:  "  llonumam  Ecck-svtm  ette  omnibus  tdiis  mj*. 
■  riorem,  probtttur  ex  frigidissimis  Rom.  Puntificum  <U  crr- 
I  tit,  intra  quatiringentas  anno*  natis.    Contra  quit  tutit 
'  historue  approbate  mille  et  centum  annarum,  tcxtus  scrip- 
\  tvra  dirina  et  decretum  Sia-ni  Concilii  omnium  mnti- 
tissimi."    Eck,  eager  to  bring  Luther  into  a  still  more 
inextricable  position  as  heretic,  advanced,  March  14, 
1510,  the  following:  ^Ercusitio  adrtrstts  crimin  dit- 
ties Fr.  Af.  Lutheri,  ordirds  Eremitarum,"  with  the  ac- 
cusation that  Luther  was  a  coward,  and  that  he  only 
endeavored  to  advance  Carlstadt  in  order  that  he  might 
himself  safely  retreat.    To  this  Luther  replied  in  an- 
other "  EtchmUio  Fr.  Martini  Lutheri  adtrrsiit  crimi- 
nationes  Dr.  Jo.  Eckii^'  and  with  the  assertion  "7<A 
fmxhte  mich  weder  &>r  dem  Pabste  und  de$  Pabstes  Xa- 
tnen  noch  tor  Pdbstcfien  und  Puppen"  (I  am  neither 
afraid  of  the  pope  or  the  pope's  name,  nor  of  popelings 
or  puppets").    But  Eck  succeeded  at  least  in  fright- 
ening some  true  friends  of  Luther,  and  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  quiet  Spalatinus,  who  had  grown  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  final  result  of  the  dispute.    But  Luther 
was  already  decided  not  to  spare  the  Roman  see.  The 
Homan  Church  he  calls  (Pe  Wette,  Luther's  liriefe,  i, 
I  20>)  "Babylon;"  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  hu 
i  counts  among  worldly  powers  (ib.  i,  2C4).  Mcauwhilc. 
J  many  causes  delayed  disputation.    At  last  the  persnn- 
j  al  interference  of  duke  George,  who  asked  of  the  bish- 
[  op  "not  to  defend  the  lazy  priest*,  but  to  oblige  them 
I  to  meet  the  battle  manfully,  unless  the  pope  should 
interfere,"  removed  all  obstacles. 

The  session  opened  at  Leipsic  June  27,  1510,  and 
from  that  date  to  July  8  Eck  and  Carlstadt  were  the 
disputants.    Eck  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  were 
the  ultimate  rule  of  doctrine,  and  maintained  n  syner- 
gistic doctrine  as  to  grace  and  free-will.  Carlstadt 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  impotoncy  of  the  will, 
and  that  good  works  are  from  grace  alone.    The  con- 
troversy led  to  no  result.    44  On  Monday,  the  4th  of 
July,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  Luther  arose;  the  an- 
tagonist whom  Eck  most  ardently  desired  to  meet,  ami 
whose  rising  fame  he  hoped  to  crush  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory.   He  stood  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  in  the 
1  fulness  of  his  strength :  be  was  in  his  thirty-sixth 
!  year;  his  voice  was  melodious  and  clear;  he  was  pcr- 
,  fectly  versed  in  the  Bible,  and  its  aptest  sentences  pn>- 
sented  themselves  unhidden  to  his  mind;  above  all, 
he  inspired  an  irresistible  conviction  that  ho  sought 
the  truth.    The  battle  immediately  commenced  on  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  which,  at  once 
intelligible  and  important,  riveted  universal  attention. 
It  was  immediately  obvious  that  Luther  could  not 
maintain  his  assertion  that  the  pope's  primacy  dated 
only  from  the  last  four  centuries:  ho  soon  found  him- 
self forced  from  this  position  by  ancient  documents ; 
|  and  the  rather,  that  no  criticism  hod  as  yet  shaken  the 
authenticity  of  the  false  decretals.    But  his  attack  on 
j  the  doctrine  that  the  primacy  of  the  pope  (whom  ho 
I  still  persisted  in  regarding  as  the  oecumenical  bishop) 
'  was  founded  on  Scripture  and  by  divine  right,  was  far 
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more  formidable.  Christ's  words,  4  Thou  art  Peter ; 
feed  my  sheep,'  which  have  always  been  cited  in  this 
controversy,  were  brought  forward.  In  the  exposi- 
tion by  Nicolas  Lyranus  also,  of  which  Luther  made 
the  most  use,  there  occurs  this  explanation,  differing 
from  that  of  the  curia,  of  the  passage  in  Matthew, 
chap,  xvi :  •  Quia  tu  r»  Ptfrut,  i.  e.  amftuor  vera  petra 
qui  ttt  Chritlut /actus ;  ft  super  hanc.  pet  rum,  qunm  con- 
J'tstus  «,  i.  e.  suprr  Christum,  trdificabo  ecctesium  mfam.' 
Luther  labored  to  sup*V»rt  the  already  well-known  ex- 
planation of  them,  at  variance  with  that  of  the  curia, 
by  other  passages  which  record  similar  commissions 
ven  to  the  apostles.  Eck  quoted  passage*  from  the 
fathers  in  support  of  his  opinions,  to  which  Luther  op- 
)M>sed  others  from  the  same  source.  As  soon  as  they 
pit  into  these  more  recondite  regions,  Luther's  supe- 
riority became  incontestable.  One  of  his  main  argu- 
ments was  that  the  Greeks  had  never  acknowledged 
the  pope,  and  yet  had  not  been  pronounced  heretics ; 
the  Greek  Church  had  stood,  was  standing,  and  would 
stand  without  the  pope ;  it  belonged  to  Christ  as  much 
as  the  Roman.  Eck  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  declare 
that  the  Christian  and  the  Roman  Church  were  one ; 
tliat  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  had  fallen  away, 
not  only  from  the  pope,  but  from  the  Christian  faith— 
they  were  unquestionably  heretics:  in  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  instance,  there  was  not 
one  soul  that  could  be  saved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  adhered  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  '  How?'  said 
Luther; '  would  you  pronounce  damnation  on  the  whole 
Greek  Church,  which  has  produced  the  most  eminent 
fathers,  and  so  many  thousand  saints,  of  whom  not 
one  hud  even  beard  of  a  Roman  primate?  Would 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  would  the  great  Basil,  not  be 
saved  ?  or  would  the  pope  and  his  satellite*  drive  them 
out  of  heaven  ?'  These  expressions  prove  how  greatly 
the  omnipotence  and  exclusive  validity  of  the  forms 
of  the  Ijitin  Church,  and  the  identity  with  Christian- 
ity w  hich  she  claimed,  were  shaken  by  the  fact  that, 
lieyond  her  pale,  the  ancient  Greek  Church,  which  she 
had  herself  acknowledged,  stood  m  all  the  venerable 
authority  of  her  great  teachers.  It  was  now  Eck's 
turn  to  (>e  hard  pressed:  he  repeated  that  there  had 
been  many  heretics  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  that  he 
alluded  to  them,  not  to  the  fathers — a  miserablo  eva- 
sion, which  did  not  in  the  least  touch  the  assertion  of 
his  adversary.  Eck  felt  this,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  domain  of  the  Latin  Church.  He  particularly  in- 
sisted that  Luther's  opinion — that  the  primacy  of  Rome 
was  of  human  institution,  and  not  of  divine  right — 
was  an  error  of  the  poor  brethren  of  Lyons,  of  Wick- 
liffe  and  Huss ;  but  had  lieen  condemned  by  the  popes, 
and  especially  by  the  general  councils  wherein  dwelt 
the  spirit  of  (tod,  and  recently  at  that  of  Constance. 
This  new  fact  was  as  indisputable  as  the  former.  Eck 
was  not  satisfied  with  Luther's  declaration  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bohemians,  nay,  that  he  con- 
demned  their  schism ;  and  that  he  would  not  be  an- 
swered out  of  the  collectanea  of  inquisitors,  but  out  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  question  had  now  arrived  at  its 
most  critical  and  imjmrtunt  moment.  Did  Luther  ac- 
knowledge the  direct  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit 
over  the  I.atin  Church,  and  the  binding  force  of  the 
decrees  of  her  councils,  or  did  he  not?  Did  he  in- 
wardly adhere  to  her,  or  did  he  not?  We  must  recol- 
lect that  we  are  here  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  in  a  bind  which,  in  consequence  of  the  anathe- 
ma pronounced  in  Constance,  had  experienced  all  the 
horrors  of  a  long  and  desolating  war,  and  had  placed 
its  glory  in  the  resistance  it  had  offered  to  the  Huss- 
ites :  at  a  university  founded  in  opposition  to  the  spir- 
it and  doctrine  of  John  Huss:  in  the  face  of  princes, 
lords,  and  commoners,  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  this 
struggle ;  it  wu  said  that  delegates  from  the  Bohemi- 
ans, who  had  anticipated  the  turn  which  this  conflict 
must  take,  were  also  present.  Luther  aaw  the  danger 
of  his  position.   Should  he  really  reject  the  prevailing 


notion  of  the  exc.usive  power  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  secure  salvation  ?  oppose  a  council  by  which  John 
Hubs  had  been  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  perhaps 
draw  down  a  like  fate  upon  himself?  Or  should  he 
deny  that  higher  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  a 
Christian  church  which  he  had  conceived,  and  in 
which  bis  whole  soul  lived  and  moved  ?  Luther  did 
not  waver  for  a  moment.  He  had  the  boldness  to  af- 
firm that,  among  the  articles  on  which  the  Council  of 
Constance  grounded  it*  condemnation  of  John  Huss, 
some  were  fundamentally  Christian  and  evangelical. 
The  assertion  was  received  with  universal  astonish- 
ment. Duke  George,  who  was  present,  put  bis  han(b) 
to  his  sides,  and,  shaking  his  head,  uttered  aloud  his 
wonted  curse,  'A  plague  upon  hi'  Eck  now  gathered 
fresh  courage.  It  was  hardly  possible,  he  said,  that 
Luther  could  censure  a  council,  since  his  grace  the 
elector  had  expressly  forbidden  any  attack  upon  coun- 
cils. Lutber  reminded  him  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance had  not  condemned  all  the  articles  of  Hues  aa 
heretical,  and  specified  some  which  were  likewise  to  be 
found  in  St.  Augustine.  Eck  replied  that  all  were  re- 
jected ;  the  sense  in  which  these  particular  articles 
were  understood  was  to  be  deemed  heretical;  for  a 
council  could  not  err.  Luther  answered  that  no  coun- 
cil could  create  a  new  article  of  faith  ;  how,  then,  could 
it  be  maintained  that  no  council  whatever  was  sub- 
ject to  error  ?  '  Reverend  father,'  replied  Eck,  *  if  yon 
believe  that  a  council  regularly  convoked  can  err, 
you  are  to  me  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican'  (Disputa- 
tin  ErctllmHsnmtrrum  Thfotngorum  Johannis  Ktxii  ft  D. 
Martini  Luthtri  Augustiniani  qua  Lipsim  cvpto  fuit  iv 
die  Julii  ad  1519.  Optra  Lutheri,  Jena,  i,  281).  Such 
were  the  results  of  this  disputation.  It  was  continued 
for  a  time,  and  opinions  more  or  less  conflicting  on 
purgatory,  indulgences,  and  penance  were  uttered. 
Eck  renewed  the  interrupted  contest  with  Carlstadt ; 
the  reports  were  sent,  after  the  solemn  conclusion,  to 
Imth  universities;  but  all  these  measures  could  lead 
to  nothing  further.  The  main  result  of  the  meeting 
was,  that  Luther  no  longer  acknowledged  the  author- 
ity of  tho  Roman  Church  in  matters  of  faith.  At  first 
he  had  only  attacked  the  instructions  given  to  the 
preachers  of  indulgences,  and  tho  rules  of  the  later 
schoolmen,  but  had  expressly  retained  the  decretal* 
of  the  popes ;  then  he  had  rejected  these,  but  with  ap- 
peal to  the  decision  of  a  council :  he  now  emancipated 
himself  from  this  last  remaining  human  authority  also ; 
he  recognised  none  but  that  of  the  Scriptures"  (Ranke, 
History  of  Brformatum,  Austin's  transi.,  bk.  ii,  ch.  Hi). 

After  "the  disputation,  in  which  Eck's  pride  of  intel- 
lect had  been  grievously  wounded,  he  wrote  (July  28) 
a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  exhorting  him  to  dis- 
courage the  pernicious  doctrines  of  his  professor,  and 
to  cause  his  l>ooks  to  be  burned.  Frederick  replied 
with  some  delay  and  .great  moderation,  and  Carlstadt 
with  bitterness.  A  bitter  controversy  followed,  in 
which  Melancthon  took  part,  and  Eck  got  the  worst  /• 
of  it.  In  February,  1520,  Eck  also  completed  a  trea- 
tise on  tho  primacy,  in  which  he  promises  triumphant- 
ly and  clearly  to  confute  Luther's  assertion  that  "  it 
is  not  of  divine  right."  "Observe,  reader,"  says  he, 
"and  thou  shalt  see  that  I  keep  my  word."  Nor  is 
his  work  by  any  means  devoid  of  learning  and  tal- 
ent. After  obtaining  a  condemnation  of  Luther  from 
the  universities  of  Louvain  and  Cologne.  Eik  went  to 
Rome  (1.V20)  to  present  his  I  ook  (M  /ViWfw)  to  the 
pope,  and  to  stir  up  feeling  against  Luther.  His  ex- 
hortations animated  the  enemies  of  Luther,  and  (hey 
at  length  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  snmmon  a  con- 
gregation on  the  subject,  which  pnssed  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  Luther.  I^-o  X  indiscreetly  ap- 
pointed Eck  as  his  nuncio  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
bull  in  Germany.  Elated  by  vanity,  Eck  set  out  with 
puerile  exultation  to  inflict,  as  lie  thought,  a  fatal 
blow  on  his  devoted  adversary.  In  September  ho 
caused  the  bull  to  be  fixed  up  in  public  places  in  7 
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•en,  Merseburg,  and  Brandenburg.    "  Everywhere  he  '  Speatlitiou  (Wlen,  1864),  noticed  in  Jakrb.f.  dtuUcke 
with  force  and  energy,  and  on  more  than    Theoiogie,  1867,  p.  363. 

Eckermann,  Jacob  Christoimi  Rrnot.rn.  wan 
born  September  6,  1754,  at  Wedendnrf,  in  Me.  klen- 
I  burg-Schwerin.    In  178'2  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  at  tlie  University  of  Kiel,  and  Oauiah 
Church  councillor.    He  died  May  6, 1836.    He  in  the 
author  of  Erklintng  uller  dtmJclen  Sttllen  des  N.  T. 
(Kiel,  1806  18<tf,  3  vols.  Hvo)  -.—Joel  metruch  ubfitetzt 
mil  einer  nenm  Erklaruwj  (Lub.  and  Leipz.  1786,  8vo) : 
—Compend.  thtol.  theor.  MS/,  hutor.  (Altona,  171*2,  8vo); 
I  a  German  edition  of  the  same  work,  Iltuulb,  fur  dtu 
\  ryjfrmat.  Stadium  der  ulauben.4ehre,  in  which  ho  de- 
i  dare*  that  the  doctrines  of  .Jesus  arc  only  a  popular 
guide  to  a  real  adoration  of  the  deity,  and"  that  what- 
|  ever  else  the  New  Test,  mar  contain  Is  to  be  consid- 
i  ered  true  only  firm  an  historical  point  of  view  (Alto- 
na, 1801  2,  4  vols.  8vo) : — Erinnerung  an  den  ttnrcr- 
yuwjl.  u.  wuchattb.  grotscn  Werth  dtr  Reformat.  Im- 
tluri  (Altona,  1817,  8vo),  besides  a  number  of  other 
work*,  which  have  lieen  collecte<l  in  G  vol*.  8vo,  under 
the  title  of  Theologuche  BeitrSge  (Altona,  1790  99),  and 
in  two  additional  vols.,  Wrmitchte  Schriflen  (ibid.  1799, 
1800).— Winer,  Thedogitche  IMeratur;  Kitto,  Cyclope- 
dia, i,  725;  Grasse,  Allgem.  LUertirgeschic/tte,  vii,  872. 

Eclectics,  (1.)  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  who 
professed  to  select  (iicXfytiv)  from  nil  systems  of  phi- 
losophy what  they  deemed  to  Iks  true.    The  Ed<ctica 
appointed  provincial  of  Saxony,  the  appointment  Iwing  |  were  chiefly  Xeo-Platonul*  (q.  v.),  nnd  the  philosophers 
confirmed  by  a  chapter  of  his  order  held  at  Toulouse  chiefly  ttle'cled  from  were  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aris. 
in  13i4.    In  1307  he  was  oppointed  vicar-general  of   totle.    "I  bis  union  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic 


one  occasion  with  success.  Germany  was  his  usual 
ire  a*,  where  the  brunt  of  controversy  was  almost  in- 
variably sustained  by  him.  Hut  in  Switzerland  his 
voice  was  likewise  heard ;  and  there,  indeed,  the  papal 
interests  were  never  upheld  by  any  advocate  of  talent 
or  distinction  except  himself  and  Falter.  He  was  con- 
fronted in  a  long  series  of  combat*,  during  a  space  of 
twenty  year*,  with  all  the  chieftains  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and,  though  he  was  defending  what  we  are  wont 
to  consider  the  feebler  cause,  he  never  defended  it  fee- 
bly, or  v»a»  overthrown  with  shame."  He  died  Feb. 
8,  1543.  His  works  against  Luther  embrace  live 
volumes  (Opera  contra  Lvthemm,  Augsburg,  1530  3.">). 
Besides  this,  and  the  work  D'  Primtitu  already  men- 
tinned,  Eck  published  Enchiri&m  Cant  rover tiarum(U< 
edit.  Cologne,  1600);  ApohgUt  contra  Bucernm  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1543),  and  others. — Hook,  Eccle*.  Biog.  iv.  532; 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  Reformation;  D'Aubigne,  Hist,  of  fief, 
ormation.  vol.  i ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  bk.  iv,  c.  xvi,  sec. 
i,ch.  ii,  §  9.  and  ch.  iii,  §  13;  Hereog,  RtaLEncykhp. 
hi,  626  sq. 

Eckart  or  Eckhardt  (called  Matter  Eclart),  a 
Itaminican  monk,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth 
we  have  no  record.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  a  teacher 
at  the  College  of  St.  James,  at  Paris.  Having  gone  to 
Koine,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  he  was 


Bohemia.,  with  power  to  reform  the  Dominican  con- 
vents. We  afterwards  tind  him  again  in  Strasburg, 
preaching  in  the  nunneries,  and  making  acquaintances 
among  the  "Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit."  Having 
preached  in  Cologne,  where  archbishop  Hcinrich  had 
already,  in  1322,  condemned  the  Beg  hard*,  Eekart, 
who  inclined  to  them,  brought  upon  himself  the  die- 
pleasure  of  the  Church.  Cited  before  the  Inquisition 
in  January,  1327,  Eckart  disclaimed  heretical  doctrines, 
and  professed  his  willingness  to  recant  any  such  that 
could  be  found  in  his  teachings.  A  total  recantation, 
however,  being  demanded  of  him,  ho  refused,  and  in 
consequence  was  condemned  as  a  heretic.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  who,  out  of  28  points  acknowledg- 
ed by  Eckart,  condemned  17  as  heretical  and  the  re- 
mainder as  suspicious.  Notwithstanding  this  condem- 
nation, Henry  Suho's  autobiography,  published  in  I3C0, 
calls  him  "the  holy  Master  Eckart,"  and  praises  his 
"sweet  doctrine."  He  died  in  1329.  Copies  of  his  ser- 
mons were  preserved  in  numerous  monasteries.  Eck-  i 
art  has  been  claimed  both  by  speculative  philosophers  ! 
and  orthodox  theologians ;  both  by  Protestants  and 
Ko:narii«ts.  He  is  perhaps  properly  to  be  considered 
a*  the  father  of  the  modern  mystical  pantheism.  He 
upheld  the  doctrines  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  but  jet  was  free  from  their  practical  aberra- 
tion*, as  also  from  their  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the 
fliurch  and  to  moral  law.  His  writings  have  tatterlv 
brrn  collected  by  Pfeiffer  (Deutxhe  XtytiUxr  det  14'^ 
Jokrh.  1K."»7,  2d  vol.);  they  consist  of  110  sermons,  18 
treatises,  70  these*,  and  the  Librr  potitioHHm.  Before 
this,  some  of  his  sermons  and  short  treatises,  appended 
to  Tauler*  collection,  Basle.  1521,  were  the  only  ones 
of  his  writings  which  were  generallv  accessible.' 

See  Schmid,  in  Theol.  .Stud.  u.  Kritil:  (1*39);  Me- 
iwirrj  de  I'Acxtd.  d'$  Scienctt  wr.  tt  polit.  (Schmid's 
Etid.  tur  U  myttidttne  altf-m.  au  xir**  sve/r,  Paris, 
1817  u  Martensen,  Afei*ttr  Eckttrt  (Hamburg,  1842); 
Schmid,  in  Herxog*  Real-En'-yU-pidie,  iii,  63*.  All 
tbe  writers  here  cited  charge  Eckart  with  pantheistic 
views.  Bat  I*rcger.  in  Zeiitclmjl  f.  d.  hut.  Tkeol.  lx«4, 
p.  163  sq.,  and  1866,  p.  4.'i3  sq.,  publishes  a  new  tract 
of  Eckart'*,  not  found  in  Pfeiffer's  collection,  and  vin- 
dicates Eckart  from  the  charge  of  pantheism.  So  also 
does  Bach,  in  McLtcr  Eckhtrl,  d.  later  d. 

1II.-D 


philosophies  was  attempted  first  by  Potamo  of  Alexan- 
dria, whose  principles  were  takeu  up  and  maintained 
by  Ammonius  Saccas.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
if  the  title  of  cclec  ics  can  be  properly  given  to  Potamo 
or  Ammonius,  the  former  of  whom  was  in  fact  merely 
a  Neo-Pl.itonist,  and  the  latter  rather  jumbled  togetli- 
cr  the  different  systems  of  Greek  philosophy  (with  tho 
exception  of  that  of  Epicurus)  than  selected  the  con- 
sistent parts  of  all  of  them.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
followers  of  Ammonius  were  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jam- 
blichus,  Proclus,  and  the  ancient  Eclecticism  became 
at  last  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Platon- 
ic, with  Christianity"  (Penny  Cyclop,  ix,  265).  Seo 
Am  mom  us. 

('lemons  Alexnndrinus  (Strom,  i,  228)  said:  "By 
philosophy  I  mean  neither  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic, 
nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  the  Aristotelian,  but  whatever 
things  have  been  pro|s?rly  snid  by  each  of  these  sects, 
inculcating  justice  and  devout  knowledge— this  whole 
tdectvm  J  call  philosophy."  "  Tho  sense  in  which  this 
term  is  used  by  Clemens"  (of  Alexandria),  says  Mr. 
Maurice  (Afar,  and  Afetaphyt.  Phil,  ii,  53),  "is  obvious 
enough.  He  did  not  care  for  Pinto,  Aristotle,  Pythag- 
oras, as  such ;  far  less  did  he  care  for  the  opinions  and 
conflicts  of  the  schools  which  Itore  their  names;  he 
found  in  each  hints  of  precious  truths  of  which  be  de- 
sired to  avail  himself;  he  would  gather  the  (lowers 
without  asking  in  what  garden  they  grew,  the  prickles 
he  would  leave  for  those  who  had  a  fancy  for  them. 
Eclecticism,  in  this  sense,  seemed  only  like  another 
name  for  catholic  wisdom.  A  man,  conscious  that  ev- 
erything in  nature  and  art  was  given  for  his  learning, 
had  a  right  to  suck  honey  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ; 
he  would  find  sweetness  in  it  if  it  was  hanging  wild  on 
trees  and  shrubs ;  he  could  admire  the  elaborate  archi- 
tecture of  the  cells  in  which  it  whs  stored.  The  Au- 
thor of  all  good  to  man  had  scattered  the  gifts,  had 
imparted  the  skill;  to  receive  them  thankfully  was  an 
act  of  homage  to  him.  But  onco  lose  tho  feeling  of 
devotion  and  gratitude^  which  lielongcd  so  remarkably 
to  Clemens — once  let  it  be  fancied  that  the  philosopher 
was  not  a  mere  receiver  of  treasures  which  had  bee." 
provided  for  him,  but  an  ingenious  chemist  nnd  com- 
pounder of  various  naturally  unsociable  ingredients, 
and  the  eclcctical  doctrine  would  lead  to  i 
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celt,  would  bo  mora  unreal  and  heartless  than  any  one 
of  the  sectarian  elements  out  of  which  it  whs  fashion- 
ed. It  would  Mailt  the  belief  and  conviction  which 
dwell,  with  whatever  unsuitable  companion*,  even  in 
the  narrowest  theory.  Many  of  the  1110*1  vital  char- 
acteristics  of  the  original  dogmas  would  be  effaced  un- 
der pietcnce  of  taking  off  their  rough  edges  and  fitting 
them  into  each  other.  In  general  the  superficialities 
and  formality  of  each  creed  would  l>c  prese  ved  in  the 
new  system ;  its  original  and  essential  characteristics 
sacrificed"  (Fleming,  Vo<abuUiiy  of  I%loM>j>hy,  s.  v.). 

(2.)  "  Modern  eclecticism  is  conceived  by  some  to 
have  originated  with  Bacon  and  Descartes,  but  Hegel 
may  be  more  properly  considered  its  founder.  In  his 
J'hi'osojihy  of  UitUiry  and  other  works  he  endeavors, 
among  other  thing*,  to  |wint  out  the  true  and  false  ten- 
dencies of  philosophic  speculation  in  tho  various  ages 
of  the  world ;  but  it  is  to  the  lucid  and  brilliant  ch>- 
quence  of  Victor  Cousin  (q.  v.)  that  modern  eclecti- 
cism owes  its  popularity.  This  system,  if  it  can  l>e  so 
called,  maj'  best  be  denned  as  an  effort  to  expound,  lu 
a  critical  and  sympathetic  spirit,  the  previous  systems 
of  philosophy.  Its  aim  is  to  apprehend  the  specula- 
tive thinking  of  past  ages  in  its  historical  development, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  such  a  method  is  the 
only  one  possible  in  our  day  in  the  region  of  meta- 
physics" (Chamber*,  Kncyrloprrdia,  s.  v.). — Murdoch's 
Moshcim.  Ch.  J/ut.  bk.  i,  c.  ii,  pt.  ii,  eh.  i ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Jligt.  i,  fii»M  ;  Moshcim,  Commentaries,  ch.  i,  §  1)0.  See 

AatMllMl'N  ;  PLATONISM. 

Eclipse.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the 
intervention  of  tho  moon  when  new,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  intercepting  his  light  from  the  earth, 
either  totally  or  |iartially.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  earth,  intercepting 
the  sun's  light  from  the  moon  when  full,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sun,  either  totally  or  partially.  An  eclipse 
of  cither  luminary  can  only  take  place  when  they  are 
within  their  proper  limits,  or  distances,  from  the  nodes 
or  intersections  of  l>oth  orbits.  A  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon  may  occasion  a  privation  of  her  light  for  iin  hour 
and  a  half,  during  her  total  immersion  in  the  shadow; 
whereas  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  never  last  in 
any  |>articular  place  above  four  minute*,  when  the 
moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  and  her  shadow  thickest. 
Sec  Si  n  ;  Moon. 

No  historical  notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible, 
but  there  are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain 
manifest  allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  (Comp.  I.ucan, 
i,  540  sq.  ;  Virgil,  t.'mrrf.  i,  46<>;  Curt,  iv,  15;  Emttg. 
Nieod.  c.  11.)  They  descril*  it  in  the  following  terms : 
"  The  sun  goes  down  at  noon,"  "the  earth  is  darkened 
in  the  clear  day"  (Ames  viii,  0),  "  the  day  shall  be 
dark"  (Mic.  iii,  fi),  "the  light  shall  not  Iks  clear  nor 
dark"  (Zech.  xiv.  G),  "tho  sun  shall  be  dark"  (Joel  ii, 
30,  Iii ;  iii,  1j).  Some  of  these  notices  have  been 
thought  to  refer  to  eclipses  that  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  respective  compositions:  thus  the  date  of 
Amos  nearly  coincides  with  a  total  ecli|*e  which  oc- 
curred Feb.  9,  B.C.  7H-I,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem 
shortly  after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph.);  that  of 
Micah  with  the  cclip*e  of  .lime  5,  B.C.  716.  referred  to 
by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  o<>,  to  which  same  period  the  latter 
part  of  tho  liook  of  Zochariah  has  l>een  assigiwd  by 
some.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv,  9  nearly  coincide* 
in  date  with  tho  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  B.C.  0!0.  so  well 
known  from  Herodotus's  account  (i,  74,  103).  The 
Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  philosophized  much  on 
eclijtses,  which  thpy  considered  as  sensible  mark*  of 
Cod's  anger  (see  Joel  ii,  10.  HI  ;  iii.  Iii;  Job  >x,  7). 
Ezekicl  (xxxii,  7)  and  Job  (xxxvi,  32)  speak  nit  re 
particularly,  that  Cod  covers  the  sun  with  clouds  when 
he  deprives  the  earth  of  its  light  by  eclipses.  These 
passages,  however,  are  highly  figurative,  and  the  lan- 
guage they  present  may  simply  lie  liorrowed  from  the 
jirrid  look  of  the  heavenly  orbs  as  seen  through  a  hazy 
Unwnherc    Vet,  when  wo  read  that  "the 


be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  inU.  blood,"  w« 
can  hardly  avoid  discerning  an  acquaintance  with  the 
appearance  of  those  luminaries  while  under  eclipse. 
The  interruption  of  the  sun's  light  causes  him  to  ap- 
pear black ;  and  the  moon,  during  a  total  eclipse,  ex- 
hibits a  copper  color,  or  what  Scripture  intends  by  a 
blood  color.  See  Asthoxomy.  The  awe  which  is 
naturally  in*pired  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it  rendered  it 
a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  tho  prophetical 
books.    See  E.mctiiqi'Akk. 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been  ascriltcd 
by  various  neologi»tic  commentators  to  non-miraculous 
agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of  its  intense  degree, 
long  duration,  and  limited  area,  as  proceeding  from 
any  physical  cause,  has  been  given.  See  Plagies 
of  Egypt. 

Josephus  mentions  (Ant.  xvii,  6,  4  s.  f.)  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  as  occurring  on  the  night  when  Herod 
deprived  Matthias  of  the  priesthood,  and  burnt  alive 
the  seditious  Matthias  and  his  accomplices.  This  is 
of  great  impoitanccin  the  chronology  of  Herod's  reign, 
as  it  Immediately  preceded  his  own  death.  It  has 
been  calculated  as  happening  March  13,  B.C.  4.  See 
Hkrod  (the  Ckkat). 

The  daikuess  »Vi  iraanv  t>',v  y»;i'  of  Matt,  xxvii, 
45,  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly  attrib- 
uted to  an  eclipse.  See  Ctuirif-ixiox  (of  Christ). 
Phlcgon  of  Tralles,  indeed,  mentions  an  eclipse  of  in- 
tense darkness,  and.  beginning  at  noon,  combined,  he 
says,  in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  which,  in  the 
uncertain  state  of  our  chronology  (see  Clinton's  Fasti 
Rtmtani,  Olymp.  202),  more  or  l«s  nearly  synchronizes 
with  the  event.  Nor  mas  the  account  without  re- 
ception in  the  early  Church.  See  the  testimonies  to 
that  effect  collected  by  Whixton  (Testimony  of  1'htegvn 
vindicated,  London,  17"2).  Origcn,  however,  ad  loc. 
(Latin  commentary  on  Matthew),  denies  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed  Paschal 
reckoning  the  moon  must  have  l»een  about  full,  and 
denying  that  Luke  xxiii,  45,  by  the  words  itmortoOri  b 
»y.\io«;,  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the  cause.  The 
genuineness  of  this  commentary  has  l>een  impeached, 
nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with  Origen  arfr.  Celt.  p.  M) ; 
but  tho  argument,  unless  on  such  an  assumption  as 
that  mentioned  Ik-Iow,  seems  decisive,  and  has  ever 
since  been  adhered  to.  He  limits  naaav  n)v  yfjv  to 
J  ml  tea.  Dean  Alford  (ad  loc),  though  without  stating 
his  reason,  prefers  the  wider  interpretation  of  all  the 
earth's  surface  on  which  it  would  naturally  have  lieen 
day.  That  Phlegon's  darkness,  perceived  so  intense 
in  Tralles  and  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Judxea,  is  highly 
probable;  ami  the  evangelist's  testimony  to  similar 
phenomena  of  a  ci  incident  darkness  and  earthquake, 
I  taken  in  connection  with  the  near  agreement  of  time, 
gives  a  probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  former 
■  s|ieaks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter.  Wie*e- 
I  ler  (CJiron.  fynop.  p.  3*>>),  however, and  De  Wette  ( Com- 
I  meitt.  on  Mutt.)  consider  the  year  of  Phlegon's  eclipse 
;  an  impossible  one  for  the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that 
explanation  of  the  darkness.  The  argument  from  the 
duration  (three  hours)  is  also  of  great  force,  for  an 
eclipse,  seldom  last*  in  great  intensity  more  than  six 
minute*.  The  darkness  in  this  instance,  moreover, 
cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  cclip«e,  as  the 
moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  (q. 
v.).  On  the  other  hand,  Seyffarth  (Chronolng.  Sacr. 
p.  P)  maintains  that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to 
their  following  the  sun,  had  become  so  far  out  that  the 
moon  might  |*>ssihly  have  been  at  new,  and  thus,  ad- 
mitting the  year  as  a  possible  epoch,  revives  tho  argu- 
ment for  the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  however,  views 
this  rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account  of 
the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem  was 
still  preternatural  (ib.  p.  138).  The  pamphlet  of  Wins- 
ton al>ovc  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykes,  Dissertation 
on  the  Eclipse  mentioned  by  rhlegon,  and  Defmce  of  tho 
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same  (Tendon,  1733  and  1734),  may  he  consulted  as  re- 
g  ird*  the  statement  of  Phlegon.  Treatises  on  the 
phenomenon  in  question  have  been  written  in  Latin 
bv  Baier  (Rcgiom.  1718).  Engestrom  (l/mdon,  1780), 
Fleischer  (Viteb.  1692).  Frick  (Lips.  1092).  Lauth  (Ar- 
gent 1743),  Pasch  (Viteb.  16831.  Posner  (Jena,  1601), 
Schmid  (Jena,  16s3),  Souimel  (l^ondon,  1774).  Topfer 
l  Jen.  1678\  Wiedeburg  (llelmst.  16X7).  Zeibiih  (Viteb. 
1741 ),  and  in  (ii-rman  by  Grausbetk  (.TUbiii^.  1836). 
See  Darkness. 

Economy,  "a  term  which  properly  means  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  hnurhttl  I  (urrui'o/jia),  but  is  also  fre- 
quently employed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  for  the 
practical  meamres  adopted  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a 
divine  dispensation.  The  Jewish  economy  included 
all  the  details  of  spiritual  and  secular  government, 
but  the  Christian  economy,  belonging  to  a  'kingdom 
not  of  this  world,'  ha«  no  di«"<*ct  refcrencc^-to  political 
arrangements"  See  Dispensation. 

Ec thg Bis,  a  proclamation  or  formula  of  faith,  in 
the  form  of  an  edict,  written  by  Sergius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  published  A.D.  6:19  by  the  emperor 
Herarlius,  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  occasioned  l>y 
the  Eutychiau  heresy.  It  prohibited  all  controversies 
on  the  question.  Whether  in  Christ  there  were  one  or 
two  operations?  though  in  the  same  edict  the  doctrine 
of  one  will  was  pl.iinly  inculcated.  A  considerable 
nam'ter  of  the  Easte.  n  bishops  declared  their  assent  to 
this  law,  which  was  also  submissively  received  by 
Pyrrhus,  the  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
West  the  case  was  quite  different.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiff. J.din  IV,  assembled  a  council  at  Home,  A.D.  029, 
in  which  the  ectbesis  was  rejected,  and  the  Monothe- 
lite*  were  condemned  (Mosheim's  E'cbt.  Mitt.  N.  V. 
ed.  i.  45.5).  A  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Uardnin,  CoactVi ». 
ui,  791.  See  also*  Gieseler,  Ckurrh  Hutoiy,  i,  §  120; 
Hefele,  Concdimgctekickte,  Ui,  154  sq.    See  Eitvch- 

1ANS. 

Ecuador  (ibe  Spanish  term  for  Equator),  n  republic 
in  South  America.  In  laU  it  extends  from  1°  28'  N.  to 
4-  45'  S,,  wl.ile  in  \V.  long,  it  stretches  from  79°  to  81° 
20'.  It  measures,  therefore,  from  north  to  south  fully 
4»W  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  nearly  850,  presenting 
an  area  of  about  100.000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  roiled  Slates  of  Colombia.  Brazil.  Peru,  and  the 
Pacific.  The  |«>ptilntion  in  18N5  was  given  at  1 .004 .05 1, 
in  which  Ibe  savage  and  heathen  Indians  of  the  eastern 
province  wire  not  included,  alt  hough  estimated  at  from 
]00.oiw»  to  150  (N  Hi.  Six  cities  have  a  population  of  more 
than  10.000.  The  majority  of  the  population  is  of  the 
aboriginal  race,  speaking  ih«  Quichnn  or  some  cognate 
language.  Ecuador,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  l*lnnged  to  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  New 
Granada.  After  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
d  n<-e  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  Ecuador  formed  p.irt, 
until  1K::0.  of  the  federal  republic  of  Colombia.  Since 
KJO  it  ha*  l»een  an  independent  republic.  The  chief 
cities  are  Quito,  the  capital,  and  Guayaquil,  th •.?  empo- 
rium  of  foreign  trade.  The  government  appear*  to 
have  tw»en  constituted  on  the  model  of  the  Cnited 
States  of  North  America,  having  a  president  and  vicc- 
p  esident,  with  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. AH  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  contain*  the  following  dioceses:  1. 
The  archbishopric  of  Quito,  established  us  an  episcopal 
see  in  1  545,  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1801 ;  2. 
the  bishopric  of  Guayaquil,  established  in  1H38;  3.  the 
bishopric  of  Nueva  Cuenca.  The  public  exercise  of  no 
other  religion  is  allowed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
state.  There  were,  in  1855,  277  parochial  and  106  vice- 
parochial  churches,  534  secular  priests,  "62  monks  in 
30  and  202  nuns  in  11  convents.  The  L'niversity  of 
Quito,  established  in  1586  by  the  Jesuits,  has  4  col- 
leges and  several  seminaries.  There  were  11  high 
schools,  called  colleges  or  seminaries,  and  290  primary 
schools,  of  which  30  were  for  girls.    Nearly  all  the 


scholars  were  the  children  of  tbe  whites  and  mulat* 
toes;  the  Indian  population  grows  up  almost  without 
education.  —  .4  Ugtmeint  Retd-Enctfrt.  iv.  101H;  Vilavi- 
cencio,  dtttgrnpkia  de  la  Repu'jltca  del  Ecuador  (N.  Y. 
1858).  (A.J.S.) 

Ed.  i.  e.  "  witness"  (for  Heb.  id.  I?),  supplied  (ap- 
parently on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  and  also  of 
the  Syr.  and  the  Arab,  versions)  in  tho  A.  V.  as  the 
name  of  the  altar  erected  by  the  three  triltes  east  of 
Jordan  in  commemoration  of  their  adhesion  to  the  oth- 
ers (.losh.  xxii,  31).  The  commonly  received  Heb. 
text  is  literally  us  follows:  "And  the  sons  of  Reuben 
and  the  sous  of  Gad  called  the  altar  [Tt2T*35  IX-p^, 
Sept.  iwuvofiaaav  icai  t'ixai>,  Vulg.  tocavcum j  ;  for  a 
witness  Is  this  [X*n  *TZ?  "'S,  SepL  iiri  ftaprvpwv  iart, 
Vulg.  tettimonium'),"  etc.,  or  as  it  may  be  rendered 
(Jt^J?  being  sometimes  used  absolutely  thus),  "gave  a 
name  to  the  altar,  [saying],"  etc.  The  glo<s  is  un- 
necessary (see  Maurer,  Comment,  in  loc.),  for  the  latter 
clause  furnishes  both  the  name  and  the  explanation 
(Kcii,  Comment,  in  loc.),  i.  e.  "they  named  the  altar  (as 
follows),  that  •  This  it  a  mtnett,'  "  etc.    See  Oreb. 

E'dar  (Ilcb.  E'der,  -Hr,/oci,  as  often  rendered), 
the  name  of  a  tower  (^5*),  l>eyond  (nxbnc)  which 
Jacob  first  halted  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
<Gcn.  xxxv.  21,  Sept,  loop, Vat.  omits,  Vulg.  Edtr). 
In  Mic.  iv,  8  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  A.  V.  translate  xoiu- 
vio'v,  grex.  "  flock")  it  is  put  for  tho  neighUiring  vil- 
lage Bethlehem  itself,  and  hence  tropically  for  the 
royal  line  of  David  as  sprung  thence.  It  perhaps  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  fact  of  having  lieen  erected  to 
guard  [see  Mlot>oi,-]  docks,  or  else  from  some  indi- 
vidual of  the  name  of  Eder  (q.  v.).  Jerome  (who 
calls  it  turrit  .4«Vr  i  says  it  lay  KKM)  |wices  from  Bethle- 
hem (Onnmatf.  s.  v.  Bethlehem),  and  intimates  that  it 
contained  a  prophetic  anticipation  (comp.  Targum  of 
Pseudo-Ion.  in  loc.)  of  the  Girth  of  the  Messiah  on  the 
same  spot  (Luke  ii.  7,  8).  (See  Albert,  I)e  turri  Eder, 
Lips.  10811.)    See  Bethlehem. 

Edayoth.   Sec  Talmui>. 

Eddy,  John  Reynolds,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Augustus  Eddy,  was  Utrn  in  Xe- 
nia,  Ohio,  Oct.  10, 1829,  obtained  a  liberal  English  ed- 
ucation, and  nude  some  proficiency  in  the  classics. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  North-west  Indiana  Conference  in  1856. 
After  Idling  various  appointments  acceptably,  he  ac- 
cepted in  1862  the  chaplaincy  of  the  72d  Indiana  Regi- 
ment. He  immediately  joined  his  regiment  at  Mur- 
freesl)oroiigh,  Tcun.,  and  commenced  his  laliors  among 
the  soldiers.  Sunday,  June  21.  he  preached  from  Prov. 
xvi,  32;  Wednesday,  June  24,  during  a  light  between 
colonel  Wilder*  cavalry  brigade  and  a  reM  force  he 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  shell.— J/t».  of  Confereneai, 
1863. 

Edelmann,  Joiiann  Christian,  an  infidel  Ger- 
man writer,  was  liorn  ut  Weissenfels  in  1698,  and  stud- 
ied theology  at  Jena.  From  his  youth  he  evinced  an 
unsteadiness  of  mind,  which  afterwards  led  him,  after 
oscillating  between  the  different  Christian  denomina- 
tions, to  forsake  them  all  and  »>ecome  an  opponent  of 
all  orthodoxy.  He  rejected  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
considered  reason  as  a  part  of  the  essence  of  God,  in 
no  way  different  from  him.  For  some  years  he  ab- 
stained from  all  animal  food,  in  order,  as  he  expressed 
it,  not  to  eat  n  part  of  divinity.  He  had  previously 
taken  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  published  at 
Berlebnrg  (q.  v.).  His  principal  works  are  his  l'n- 
trhuHigt  Wnhrhtitrn.  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  no  religion  is  of  anv  importance  :— J/ossk  mil  auf- 
<rdffktrm  Angmcht  (1740,  8vo):-CAmr  wwJ  Helial 
(1741,  8vo):— die  UottlirhJceit  d.  l  ematn/t  (17-J2,  Kvo). 
He  tin  ;lly  went  to  Berlin,  where  Friedrich  II  tolerated 
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hia  presence  on  the  plea  that  he  bad  to  put  up  with 
many  other  fools.  Kdelmaun  died  in  Berlin  Feb.  15, 
1767.  A  ((election  of  his  works  appeared  at  Berne  in 
1847  (Atuw>M  axis  K.'s  SchrifUn). 

*'  What  Edelmann  wished  was  nothing  new ;  af- 
ter the  manner  of  all  adherents  of  Illuminism,  he 
wished  to  reduce  all  positive  religions  to  natural  re- 
ligion. The  positive  heathenish  religions  stand,  to 
him,  on  a  level  with  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  is 
mora  just  toward*  heathenism  than  towards  Judaism, 
and  more  just  towards  Judaism  than  towards  Chris- 
tianity. Everything  positive  in  religion  is,  as  such, 
superstition.  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  whose  chief 
merit  consists  in  the  strugule  against  superstition. 
What  he  taught,  and  what  he  was  anxious  for,  no  one, 
however,  may  attempt  to  learn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  inasmuch  as  these  were  forged  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Constantino.  All  which  the  Church 
teaches  of  his  divinity,  of  hia  merits,  of  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  absurd.  There  is  no 
rale  of  truth  bnt  reason,  and  it  manifests  its  truths  di- 
rectly by  a  peculiar  sense.  Whatever  this  sense  says 
is  true.  It  is  this  sense  which  perceives  the  world. 
The  reality  of  everything  which  exists  is  God.  In 
the  proper  sense  there  can,  therefore,  not  exist  any 
atheist,  because  every  one  who  admits  the  reality  of 
the  world  admits  also  the  reality  of  God.  God  is  not 
a  person,  least  of  all  are  there  three  persons  in  God. 
If  God  l>e  the  substance  in  nil  the  phenomena,  then  it 
follows  of  itself  that  God  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
the  world,  and  hence  that  the  world  has  no  more  had 
an  origin  than  it  will  have  an  end.  One  may  call  the 
world  the  body  of  God,  the  shadow  of  God,  the  son  of 
God.  The  spirit  of  God  is  in  all  that  exists.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  ascrihe  inspiration  to  special  persons 
only :  every  one  ought  to  be  a  Christ,  a  prophet,  an 
inspired  man.  The  human  spirit,  bring  a  breath  of 
God,  does  not  perish ;  our  spirit,  separated  frr  m  its 
body  l»y  death,  enters  into  a  connection  with  some  oth- 
er body.  Thus  Edclmann  taught  a  kind  of  metempsy- 
chosis. What  he  taught  had  been  thoroughly  and  in- 
geniously said  in  France  and  England;  lint  from  a 
German  theologian,  and  that  with  such  eloquent  coarsc- 
neas,  with  such  a  master}'  in  expatiating  in  blasphemy, 
such  things  were  unheard  of.  Hut  us  yet  the  faith  of 
the  Church  was  a  power  in  Germany  !"  (Kahnis,  Ger- 
man I'nttestanh'sm,  l>k.  i,  chap,  ii,  §  '}).  An  autobiog- 
raphy of  Edclmann  wis  published  by  Klose  (Herlin, 
1840).  See  Pratje,  Hmtor.  Xnchrirhten  (Hamk  17.">.% 
8vo);  Elstor,  F.rinnemngrn  an  t'.drlmann  (Clausthul, 
183<J);  Hurst,  History  of  Rationalism,  ch.  v. 

E'den  (Heb.  &/.),  the  name  of  three  places  and  of 
one  or  two  men. 

X.  "The  garden  of  Eden"  (7^?,  (Wight,  and  so  Sept. 
roi'^fj.Vulg.  voluptas)  is  the  most  ancient  and  venera- 
ble name  in  geography,  the  name  of  the  first  district 
of  the  earth's  surface  of  which  human  beings  could 
have  any  knowledge. 

I.  The  Armw.— The  word  is  found  in  the  Arabic  a" 
well  as  in  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  explained  by 
Firuzabadi.  in  his  celebrated  Arabic  lexicon  {Knmus), 
as  signifying  ihliqhi,  tenderness,  lowliness  (see  Mnrren, 
in  Kdinb.  Biblical  Cabinet,  xi,  '2,  4M,  41>).  Major  Wil- 
ford  and  professor  Wilson  find  its  elements  in  the 
Sanscrit.  The  Greek  >/fony  is  next  to  identical  with 
it  in  both  sound  and  sense.  It  occurs  in  three  places 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  12;  K/.ek.  xxvii.  23;  Amos  i.  5)  as  the 
name  of  some  eminently  pleasant  districts,  but  not  the 
Eden  of  this  article.  Of  them  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge,  except  that  the  latter  instance  points  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus.  In  these  cases  it  i« 
pointed,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  with  both  syllables  short 
but  when  it  is  applied  to  the  primitive  seat  of 
man,  the  first  syllable  is  lone.  The  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  latter  sense  are,  in  addition  to  Gen.  ii, 
iii,  iv,  16,  the  few  following,  of  which  we  transcribe  the 


chief,  becao.se  they  cast  light  upon  the  primeval  term: 
"  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Kden,  and  her  des- 
ert like  the  garden  of  .lehovah."  "Thou  hast  been  in 
Eden,  the  garden  of  God."  "All  the  trees  of  Eden, 
that  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him."  "  This 
land  which  was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of 
Eden"  (Isa.  Ii,  3;  E*ck.  xxviii,  18;  xxxi,  9,  16,  18; 
xxx  vi,  :& ;  Joe)  ii,  3).  All  this  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  Kden  was  a  tract  of  country,  and  that  in  the  most 
eligible*  part  of  it  was  the  Parodist,  the  garden  of  all 
delights,  in  which  the  Creator  was  pleased  to  place  hia 
new  and  pre-eminent  creature,  with  the  inferior  be- 
ings for  his  sustenance  and  solace.    See  Garde*. 

The  old  translators  appear  to  have  halted  lie t ween 
a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.  The  word  "p? 
is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  as  a  proper  name  in  three  pas- 
sages only,  Gen.  ii,  H.  10;  iv,  16,  where  it  is  represent- 
ed by  'Yjitfi.  In  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  Isa. 
Ii,  3,  it  is  translated  rp»^»).  In  the  Vulgate  it  never 
occurs  as  a  proper  name,  but  is  rendered  "  volyptas," 
"locus  wlvptntis,"  or  "delicue."  The  Targum  of  On- 
kclos  gtvea  it  uniformly  *,ir,  and  in  the  Pcshito  Syr- 
iac  it  is  the  same,  with  a  slight  variation  in  two  pas- 
sages.   See  Paradise. 

II.  Bihlical  ItrscrifftUm. — The  following  Is  a  simple 
translation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  situation  of 
the  Adamic  Paradise  (Gen.  ii,  8-17).    See  G  exes  is. 

Now  Jehovah  God  find  planted  n  garden  in  Kden  eaMward, 
and  he  placed  there  the  ninn  whom  he  formed  :  for  .lehovah 
<»i»d  hud  rawed  to  cpring  from  the  gmttnd  every  tree  pitms- 
ant  for  alght  »r  good  for  fund;  also  IN.  tree  of  life  in  the  rai-lft 
of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  *ood  and  evil. 
Sow  a  river  U-oed  from  Wen  to  water  the  garden,  and  thence 
it  wa»  parted,  and  beramc  four  head  [«t  nam-) :  the  name  of 
the  first  U  I'i-hoti:  thU  (la  the  one]  that  surround*  all  the 
land  of  the  (  liaviliih,  where  [1»|  the  Imetal)  gold  (the  gold  ton 
of  that  land  [l-J  good):  there  [aloo  1-]  the  [milwtanre  railed] 
fcv'fWncA,  and  n  »tone  (i-alled]  the  Khnhtim) :  and  the  name  of 
the  aecoud  river  [i*]  (ilrhAn :  this  [la  the  one]  that  >urruunda 
all  the  land  of  tV.ah:  and  the  name  of  the  third  hrer  11*] 
Chlddekel;  lhl<  lb  the  one]  that  flown  eart  of  Asluhiir:  and 
the  name  of  the  fourth  river,  that  [l»]  Pertilh. 

Thua  .lehovah  God  took  the  man,  and  »etlled  hint  In  the 
garden  of  Kden,  to  till  It,  and  to  keep  it  Then  Jehovah  fiod 
enjoined  upon  the  man,  aaylng.  "of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thott  iwiyert  freely  eat  except  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
g<iod  and  evil— thott  »halt  not  eat  of  it:  for  In  the  day  of  thy 
eating  of  It,  thou  nhall  purely  dir." 

The  garden  of  Paradise  is  hero  said  to  be  to  the  east, 
i.  e.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tract  of  Eden  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Heb.  l*r.  s.  v.).  The  river  which  flowed  through 
Eden  watered  the  garden,  and  thence  branched  off 
into  four  distinct  streams.  The  lirst  problem  to  be 
solved,  then,  is  this:  To  find  a  river  which,  at  some 
stage  of  its  course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of 
which  are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of 
these  rivers  with  the  Hiddekcl  ami  Perath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor  differ- 
ences of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been  framed 
with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  above  description 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes.  The  first  class  includes  all  those 
which  place  the  main  river  of  the  garden  of  Kden  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  in- 
terpret the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  of  certain  portion* 
of  these  rivers;  the  second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in 
the  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
many  noble  streams.  These  theories  have  lieen  snp- 
|K>rterl  by  most  learned  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages, 
ami  representing  every  shade  of  theological  Itelief ;  but 
there  is  scorcely  one  w  hich  is  not  Iwsed  in  some  degree 
upon  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  narra- 
tive. Those  who  contend  that  the  united  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  "  river"  which  "gocth 
forth  from  Ed>  n  to  water  the  garden,"  Iwve  commit- 
ted a  fatal  error  in  neglecting  the  true  meaning  of 
K2l"\  which  is  onlv  used  of  the  course  of  a  river  from 
its  source  downwards  (comp.  Ettek.  xlvii,  1).  Follow- 
ing the  guidance  which  this  word  supplies,  the  de- 
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srriptkm  in  ver.  10  must  be  explained  in  this  manner:  I 
the  river  takes  its  rise  in  Eden,  flows  into  the  garden,  j 
and  from  thence  is  divided  into  four  branches,  the  sep- 
aration taking  place  either  in  the  garden  or  after  leav- 
ing it.    If  this  he  the  case,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
before  junction  cannot,  in  this  position  of  the  garden, 
be  two  of  the  four  branches  in  question.    But,  though 
they  have  avoided  this  error,  the  theorist*  of  the  second 
class  have  generally  been  driven  into  another  but  lit- 
tle leM  destructive.    Looking  for  the  true  site  of  Eden 
in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  ami  Euphrates,  and  applying  the  names  Pison 
and  Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  riven  which  I 
spring  from  the  same  region,  they  have  licen  compelled 
to  modify  the  meaning  of  "n:,  the  "river,"  and  to  1 
give  to  B^T3X"i  a  sense  'which  is  scarcely  supported  by  , 
a  single  pnssage.    In  no  instance  is  TXT  (lit. 44  head")  i 
applied  to  the  jnarce  of  a  river.    On  several  occasions 
(romp.  Judg.  vii,  1G;  Job  i,  17,  etc.)  it  is  used  of  the 
detachments  into  which  the  main  body  of  an  army  is 
divided,  and  analogy  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  ;  denotes  the  ''branches"  of  the  parent 

stream.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details  of 
the  several  theories  which  may  be  obstacles  to  their 
entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no  theory  which 
fiiU  to  satisfy  the  a  I  >ove- mentioned  conditions  can  be 
allowed  to  take  its  place  among  things  that  are  proba- 
ble. What,  then,  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from 
Eden  to  water  the  gtnbn?  is  n  question  which  has 
often  been  asked,  and  stiil  waits  for  a  fully  satisfactory 
answer.  Ihat  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded 
the  earth  was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers 
flowed  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i,  1,  3)  and 
Johannes  Djmascenus  (D*  Ifrthod.  Fid.  ii,  9).  It  was 
the  Shut  tl-.\rtib,  according  to  those  who  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
En phr.it es,  and  their  conjecture  would  deserve  consid- 
eration were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  be  said  to  rise  in  Eden.  By  those 
who  refer  the  position  of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, the  4 "river"  from  which  the  four  streums  di- 
verge is  conceived  to  mean  44  a  collection  of  springs," 
or  a  well-watered  district.  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to 
s.iy  that  this  signification  of  "T13  (nahar')  is  without 
a  parallel ;  and  even  if  it  could,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  made  to  adopt  it,  such  a  signification  is,  in 
the  present  instance,  precluded  by  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever meaning  we  may  assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10, 
it  must  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  it  has 
in  the  following  verses,  in  which  it  is  sufficiently 
definite.  Sickler  (Augusti,  Tkeoi.  MonaUchrifl,  i,  1), 
supposing  the  whole  narrative  to  lie  i  myth,  solves 
the  difficulty  by  attributing  to  its  author  a  large  meas- 
ure of  ignorance.  The  44  river"  was  the  Caspian  Sen, 
which  in  his  apprehension  was  an  immense  stream 
from  the  east.  Bertheau,  applying  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  a  test  of  that  of  the  He- 
brews, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  on  the  ground 
that  aJl  the  people  south  of  the  Armenian  and  Persian 
highlands  place  the  dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  ! 
northern  limit  of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  I 
Oenew).  But  be  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to 
have  l>een  real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  ' 
oceans  which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
Nile.  The  modern  Lake  Van,  or  perhaps  the  ancient  J 
stream  of  which  this  is  now  the  representative,  ap- 
pear«  to  be  the  only  U*dy  of  water  in  this  vicinity  an-  I 
■wering  to  the  Mosaic  description.  Nor  will  it  do  to  I 
suppose  that  in  former  ages  great  changes  had  taken 
place,  which  have  so  disguised  the  rivers  in  question  ! 
that  their  course,  connection,  and  identity  are  not  now  | 
traceable;  for  two  of  the  rivers,  at  lea»t,  remain  to 
this  d»y  essenti  illy  the  same  as  in  all  historic  times,  , 

>  is  evidently  adapted  I 


to  the  geography  as  it  existed  in  his  own  day,  being 
constantly  couched  in  the  present  trust,  and  in  terms 
of  well-know  n  reference  as  landmarks.    See  IttVER. 

Some,  ever  ready  to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesita- 
tingly pronounced  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious 
interpolation  of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Aim. 
and  Mot.  Urol.  p.  184).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the 
words  are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand 
explanation.  Ewald  (tleteh.  i,  331,  note)  affirms,  and 
we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition  origi- 
nated in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course  of  its  w  an- 
derings the  original  names  of  two  of  the  rivers  at  least 
were  changed  to  others  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
better  acquainted.  Hartinann  regards  it  as  a  product 
of  the  Babylonian  or  Persian  period.  Luther,  reject* 
ing  the  forced  interpretations  on  which  the  theories  of 
his  time  were  based,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  tho 
garden  remained  under  the  guardianship  of  angels  till 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to 
the  descendants  of  Adam  ;  but  that  by  the  flood  all 
traces  of  it  were  obliterated.  But,  as  before  remark- 
ed, the  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  countries  and  rivers  s|K>ken  of  were  still  exist- 
ing in  the  time  of  the  historian.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  is 
part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian  document  (Morren, 
liosenmuilcr's  Qtogr.  i,  9-').  The  conjecture  is  l»eyond 
criticism  ;  it  is  equally  inenpable  of  proof  or  disproof, 
and  has  not  much  proltability  to  recommend  it.  Tho 
effects  of  the  flood  in  changing  the  face  of  countries, 
and  altering  the  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too 
little  known  at  present  to  allow  any  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them.    (See  lielow.) 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  «s  those  which  assign 
its  locality.  Ephraem  Syrus  maintained  that  it  sur- 
rounded the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes  Tostatus  re- 
stricted it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty-six  or  forty 
miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend  over  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  But  cf  speculations  like 
those  there  is  no  end. 

III.  Identification*  of  the  Si/e.—\t  would  be  difficult, 
in  the  whole  hi*  tory  of  opinion,  to  find  any  subject 
which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same  time  so  com- 
pletely baffled  conjecture,  as  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
three  continents  of  tho  Did  World  have  been  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  search  ;  from  China  to  the  Canary 
Isles,  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  no  locality  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
corresponded  to  the  description  of  tho  first  aliodc  of 
the  human  race  has  been  left  unexamined.  The  great 
rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  have  in  turn  done 
service  as  the  Pison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question.  U|k>h  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exact  geographical  position  of  Eden  dis- 
sertations innumerable  have  lieen  written.  Many  au- 
thors hhvc  given  descriptive  list*  of  them,  with  argu- 
ments for  and  against  each.  The  most  convenient 
presentation  of  their  respective  outlines  has  been  re- 
duced to  n  tabulated  form,  with  ample  illustrations,  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Morren  (annexed  to  his  translation  of  tho 
younger  Ko«enmllller's  fiiUictil  Geography  vf  Central 
Alia.  p.  91  98,  Ediub.  183C).  lie  reduces  them  to  nine 
princi|wil  theories,  us  follows  (numbered  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  ;  corap.  Kalisch,  tietrtit,  p.  100  sq.) 

1.  The  opinion  which  fixes  Eden  in  Armenia  we 
hove  placed  first,  localise  it  is  that  which  lias  obtained 
most  general  support,  and  seems  nearest  the  truth. 
(See  No.  vi.)  For  if  we  may  suppose  that,  while  Cain 
moved  to  the  East  (Gen.  iv,  lfi).  the  ]>o*terity  «>f  Seth 
remained  in  the  neiijhhorhood  of  the  primeval  seat  of 
mankind,  and  that  Noah's  ark  rested  not  very  far  from 
the  place  of  his  former  abode,  then  Mount  Ararat  in 
Armenia  becomes  a  connecting  point  Itetween  the  ante- 
diluvian and  post-diluvian  worlds  (Gen.  viii,  4),  and 
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Kama*. 

1. 

II. 

1... 

IV. 

V. 

_'J._ 

VII. 

_\m. 

IX. 

toe  ft. 

Artn«uia. 

Tb.  Pha.it, 
Th*  Arua. 

Koniab,  la  B»4, 

Wut4rm  dmmiiIi 

of  lb«  $b«l 

*I-Ar»b. 
fiiifnt  iimmiII> 

of  Dm  Mi.: 

»I-Ar»h. 
Th.  TljfrU. 

C-unlry  nnr 

ll>*  CM|ltjUl 

Tb*  Araxav 

rit*    Om,  or 
Jihuu. 

iJactria. 

Th*  Slhom,  or 
Jauru*, 

Tb*    Oxus,  or 
Jibun. 

Tb,  TfcrU. 

Syria. 

Th*  rhryaor- 
rhuaa. 

Tit*  Oronta, 
flu  Tiirrla. 

CuUMfry  b* 
lAprti  lb* 
Uan(*«  and 
NU«. 

Tbt  Uu*n. 

Th.  Ml.. 
TUTUiri.. 

Th.  NlUb,  m 
L..»«*  Sind. 

Th*  Hkriumd. 

Rlv.r  of  ft«h- 
lm. 

Rivrr  of  Cwl 

Bui. 

Cabul. 

Iwlla. 

Tb.  Irabattl. 
Th.Oa*,*. 

Tlv«  tndua. 

Th*Pha*la. 
Th*  Oxna. 
Th.Ti,rrla. 

Phiat. 

1*hf  Euplim 
U«. 

CUfbl*. 

Th.  Eupbrala 
Arabia  K.JL. 

rbt  Eui.LrMc 

^'hw.la,  ou  lb. 
»r.l    ..f  lb. 

Tb«  Ctt|>lirnt«'K 
Cbwonumk*. 

Th*  Eu|>bra- 

lUvlUb,  In 
Ar.Wa. 

Th.  KujJir* 
liKlla. 

Th.  Kuphral*. 
Ara. 

Th*  Ei»|'limt«*. 

Coital*. 

Chatlititn,  or 

rn»l»iait. 
'him  r**Mtlatcii 
tkrrut  tiflll. 

<'ll>)>i-«U. 

Mwilu-nrth. 

'tuilolift. 

VubU  arm 
Al.y*.li.ia. 

..•aha. 

Th*  *»tr«m. 
South. 

Arnica. 

A  nyri*. 

\wyria. 

\»»yri«. 

\*»yrU. 

Aujrl.. 

A»yrla. 

A.yria? 

the  names  of  the  Plirat,  Hiddcko],  etc.,  would  readily  the  voluminous  I*c  Clerc.  in  his  valuable  Commentnry. 

be  given  to  rivers,  which,  after  the  great  deluge,  seem-  Havilah  is  the  tract  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xv,  7.  Cu>h 

cd  to  flow  in  channels  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  is  Cassiotis  or  Mount  Casius,  near  Seleucia  in  Syria. 

Paradisiacal  streams.    The  opinion  in  question  was  This  opinion  is  shared  by  I^akemocher,  who,  however, 

first  systematically  propounded  by  Keland.  and  is  held  takes  the  Pi.-hon  to  be  the  Jordan.    Heidegger  thinks 

by  Calmet,  and  by  his  American  editor,  Prof.  Kobin-  the  .Ionian  waa  the  great  river  of  Paradise,  an  idea 


son,  Mho,  liowever,  understands  by  Cush,  Chusistan 
Prof.  Stuart  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Kur,  and  Cush 
for  Cushi-Capcoch,  i.e.  the  northern  p.irt  of  the  region 
between  Die  Caspian  take  and  the  Persian  Gulf  (/M. 
Chrttt  on  (ion.  ii,  10  11).  1  he  Cos-asi.  whom  Keland 
finds  in  Cush,  lived  near  Media,  in  the  tiact  now  call- 
ed Dilem,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sci.  Link  takes 
the  Gihon  for  the  Cur  or  Cvrus,  and  Cu«h  for  the  C  u- 


adopted  l.y  the  paradoxical  llardouin,  in  his  Era<rsi:$ 
to  Pliny*  Sal. Hist.  lib.  vi.  Others,  who  place  Eden  in 
Arabia  Felix,  transform  the  Pishon  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  Gihon  into  the  lied  Sea. 

vi.  Thia  is  perhajrs  the  most  ancient  opinion  of  any, 
being  found  in  Joscphus  (.In/,  i,  1,  3),  and  in  several 
of  the  fathers,  e.  g.  'I  heophilus  Autol,  ii,  2-1 ;  Kpiphan. 
(A'/>p.  ii,  60) ;  PhiloMorgus  in  Nicrphor.  /lift.  K<  cl.  ix, 


casus.  Vcrbmgge  coincides  with  Iteland.  excopt  tint  10.  though  the  latter  tikes  the  Pishon  for  the  Indian 
he  takes  the  Gihon  to  l»e  tho  Gyndcs,  which  flowed  river  Hypa«is.  The  e<litor  of  Calmet  oliserves  tlu.l 
between  Armenia  and  Matiana.  .  "  the  inhabitants  of  r  lie  kingdom  of  Goiam  call  the  Nilo 

ii.  This  opinion  waa  most  cdalmrately  defended  by  the  Gihon."  Cush  is  naturally  taken  for  Kthicpia. 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches;  but  it  is  also  maintained  This  view  is  embraced  I  y  the  celebrated  Gesenius,  with 
by  Calvin,  llochart,  Wells,  Steph.  Mortnus,  Vorst,  etc.   the  exception  that  he  maintains  the  Pishon  to  be  tho 


Hales  was  of  this  sentiment  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Chronology,  but  in  the  second  he  follows  the  opinion  of 
Roland.  The  Slut  el-Arab  is  the  name  of  tho  united 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Ainsworth  says, 
"It  is  probable  that  the  united  rivers  emptied  them- 
selves into  the  gulf  at  this  period  (in  ancient  times)  by 
several  distinct  mouths,  of  which  the  first  or  greatest 
waa  at  Teredon,  the  Ostium  Tigris  Occidcntale  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  acconling  to 


Indus ;  in  this  he  is  followed  in  the  main  by  Prof. 
Push,  who  likewise  observes:  "This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  admitted,  represents  the  ancient  Eden  as  a 
very  widely  extended  territory,  reaching  from  the  In- 
dus on  the  ea«f  to  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean  o;i 
the  west,  and  inc  luding  the  intermediate  countries.  If 
tho  view  above  given  of  the  topography  of  Edtn  bo 
correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  embraced  the  fairest  |>or- 
lion  of  Asia,  I  csides  a  jiart  of  Africa,  comprising  tho 


Noarchus  :  the  second  was  the  Pasitigris  of  Pliny,  countries  at  present  known  as  Cabul,  Persia,  Arnicnh, 
proiubly  the  Shat  el-Arab,  and  the  Ostium  Tigris  Ori-   Kurdistan,  Syria,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  E  ypt.  Tho 


entale  of  tho  Alexandrian  geographer.''  Cush  they 
compare  with  the  Cutha  of  2  Kings,  xvii,  21;  and  Hav- 
ilah with  the  Chaulataini  of  Eratosthenes  in  Stra!*>, 
xvi,  7fi7.  Grotius  thinks  the  Pishon  is  th:-  Pasitigris, 
and  the  Gihon  the  Xahr  Malikah,  or  the  Chaboras. 
Hottiugcr  agrees  witli  Grotius  ns  to  tlie  Pishon,  but 
takes  the  Gihon  for  the  Nahr  Sura,  llopkinson  makes 
the  Pishon  and  (iilmn  to  be  the  two  canals  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Xahr  Malikah,  ami  the  Xnhr  Sares  or  Sum. 

iii.  The  celebrated  Gottingcn  professor,.!.  IX  Michac- 
lis,  originated  this  hy|Mthe»i*,  though  he  is  doubtful  as 
to  some  of  the  points.  Gatterer,  in  the  main,  agrees 
with  him,  only  he  understands  the  Hiddekel  to  l>e  tho 
Indus,  and  tikes  the  Pishon  for  the  Phusis.  Cush  is 
found  by  Mil  haelis  in  the  name  of  the  city  Oath  or 
Caths,  the  aurinit  capital  of  Chowrasmia,  on  the  Oxus 
or  .lihi'in,  near  the  ^ite  of  H  ilkh.  He  refers  to  Quint. 
Curtius  ns  sjieaking  of  the  (^uswi  orCusit.ini  licing  in 
Ilactria  upi-n  tin-  Oxus.  Wahl  sees  Cn*h  in  the  Khou- 
sti  of  Mom-s  of  ( 'hor.>ne,  irrauing  the  largo  province 
between  tin?  Caspian  and  Per-dan  Se  is,  as  fir  as  the 
Indus  ami  O.xui.  The  land  of  Huvilah  Michael  is 
connects  with  tbo  tril»e  of  Chwaliski  or  Chwalisse*, 


intfii,  however,  which  is  said  to  have  been  'cast- 
ward  in  Eden,'  was  probably  situated  somewhere  in 
the  neighlmrhood  of  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  not  firr 
from  the  site  of  Habylon.  a  region  nearer  its  ea<-t*-rn 
than  its  western  limits;  but  the  exact  |ro»jtion  it  is 
apparently  vain  to  attempt  to  determine/'  Anion  r 
the  most  thoroiiL'h  scholars,  the  contest  seems  now  to 
lie  mainly  l»etween  this  view  and  that  in  No.  i. 

vii.  Captain  Wilford,  well  known  for  his  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  Hindu  antiquities,  advanced  the  pres- 
ent view,  as  l»eing  founded  upon  the  Indian  Pnrai  na 
(Asiatic  Re^rarrht*,  vi,  4-!>ft,  I.ond.  edit.).  It  was  part- 
ly adopted  by  a  late  ingenious  but  fanciful  writer,  Mr. 
O.  Taylor,  editor  of  Calmeft  Dutinttnry,  who,  however, 
makes  the  Pishon  the  Nihil.;  the  Gihon,  the  western 
branc  h  of  the  Oxus;  the  Hiddekel,  the  eaftern  ;  and 
the  Phrat,  the  Hirmend. 

viii.  This  and  the  following  are  given  ns  sjiecimens 
of  the  views  of  the  modern  German  school  of  neology, 
which  regard*  the  whole  narrative  as  a  myth,  simil.  r 
to  the  Greek  tradition  of  the  Ho-perides.  the  Idands 
of  the  Blessed,  etc.  Philip  lliittnmn  is  the  author  of 
the  hypothesis  under  the  ptTsent  nnmlrer.   The  Pishon 


from  whom  th<>  ICussians  call  thu  Caspian  Sea  the   he  compares  with  the  Besynga,  which  i>  mentioned  by 


Chwaliuskoic  More. 

iv.  This  theory  has  been  proposed  by  tho  eminent 
Orientalist  Von  Hammer.  The  Sihon,  he  says,  rises 
near  the  t  >*vn  of  ('ha,  and  comp  isses  the  land  of  Hub, 
famous  for  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  Tnrkistan. 

t.  That  Paradise  was  in  Syriit  was  the  opinion  of 


[  Ptolemy  as  the  most  considerable  river  of  India  east 
of  the  Ganges.  Ava  was  early  know  n  as  a  n  gi>m  of 
pold  ;  and  an  anonymous  geographer,  in  Hudson's  col- 
lection, vol.  iii,  speaks  of  the  Eviltie  or  Eviltei  r.s  being 
near  tho  Senes  or  Chinese. 

ix.  Another  neological  theory  — the  author,  A.  T. 
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Hartmann,  who  looks  upon  the  description  as  a  prod- 1  as  if  that  were  sufficient  to  identify  it.    The  otnei 

uct  of  the  Babyloniftb  or  Persian  period.  The  idea  of  three  are  defined  according  to  their  geographical  posi- 
Eden  being  tbe  far-famed  vale  of  Cashmere  had  been  tions,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore 
anticipated  by  Herder  in  his  work  on  the  History  of  rivers  with  which  tbe  Hebrews  were  less  intimately 
Mankind.  Appropriate  accounts  of  Cashmere  may  be  acquainted.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
found  in  the  travels  of  Bumes  and  Jacquemont.  j  to  imagine  that  the  Gibon,  or,  as  some  say,  the  Pison, 

Many  of  the  Orientals  think  that  Paradise  was  in  <  is  tbe  Nile,  for  that  must  have  been  even  more  famil- 
the  island  of  Serendib  or  Ceylon ;  while  the  Greeks  j  iar  to  the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates,  and  have 
place  it  at  Beth-Eden,  on  Lebanon.  stood  as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

These,  indeed,  are  but  a  few  of  tbe  opinions  that  But  the  stringent  difficulty  U  to  find  any  two  rirere 
have  been  propounded ;  yet,  though  many  more  might  that  will  reasonably  answer  to  tbe  predicates  of  the 
be  added,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  most  of  them  have  Pishon  and  the  (iihon,  and  any  countries  which  can  lie 
much  in  common,  and  differ  only  in  some  of  the  dc-  ,  collocated  as  Havilab  arid  Cush.  Tbo  latter  name,  in- 
tails.  To  enumerate  the  vagaries  of  German  and  oth-  deed,  was  given  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Orientals 
er  writers  on  this  subject  would  bo  endless.  (Sec  I  to  several  extensive  countries,  and  those  very  distant 
Kitto's  Scrijtiure  Aasx/s,  p.  1-8.)  The  fact  is  that  not  both  from  Armenia  ami  from  each  other.  As  for  Hav- 
one  of  them  answers  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  prob-  ilah,  we  have  the  name  again  in  the  account  of  the 
lem.  It  has  been  remarked  that  thi*  diflkully  might  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  (chap,  x,  39); 
have  l>een  expected,  and  is  obviously  provable,  from  but  whether  that  was  the  same  as  this  Havilah,  and  in 
the  geological  changes  tbat  may  have  taken  place,  and  what  part  of  Asia  it  was,  we  despair  of  ascertaining, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Deluge.  Thi*  re-  Keland  and  others,  the  best  writers  upon  this  question, 
mark  would  not  be  applicable,  to  the  extent  that  is  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  give  to  these  names 
necessary  for  the  argument,  except  upon  the  supposi-  a  comprehension  which  destroys  all  precisenos.  So, 
tlon  before  mentioned,  that  the  earlior  parts  of  the  likewise,  the  meaning  of  the  two  names  of  natural 
book  of  Genesis  consist  of  primeval  document*,  even  products  can  belittle  more  than  matter  of  conjecture— 
antediluvian,  and  that  this  is  one  of  them.  There  is  the  Mol  >ch  and  the  stone  ththnm.  The  former  word 
reason  to  think,  however,  that  finer  the  th-foge  the  face  occurs  only  hero  and  in  Num.  xi,  7.  The  Septuagint, 
of  the  country  cannot  h  ive  undergone  any  change  ap-  our  oldest  and  best  authority  with  regard  to  terms  of 
preaching  to  what  the  byjHithesis  of  a  post-diluvian  natural  history,  renders  it,  in  our  passage,  by  anthrax, 
composition  would  require.  But  we  think  it  highly  meaning  probably  the  rub}-,  or  possibly  the  to(*z; 
probable  that  the  princi|>al  of  the  immediate  causes  of  I  and  in  Numbers  by  cryttalin*,  which  the  Creeks  ap- 
the  Deluge,  the  "  h.eaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  tbe  '  plied  not  merely  to  rock-crystal,  but  to  any  finely 
great  deep,"  was  a  subsidence  of  a  large  pirt  or  parts  transparent  mineral.  Any  of  the  several  kinds  of 
of  the  land  tiotwecn  the  inhabited  tract  (which  we  \  en-  odoriferous  gum,  which  many  ancient  and  modern  su- 
ture to  place  in  E.  lung,  from  Greenwich,  30°  to  50°,  [  thorities  have  maintained,  is  not  likely,  for  it  could 
and  N.  lat.  2a°  to  40-)  and  the  sea  which  lay  to  the  not  be  in  value  comparable  to  gold.  The  j>earl  is  poe- 
south,  or  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  that  sea.    Sec  sible,  but  not  quite  probable,  for  it  is  an  animal  prod- 


As  nearly  as  we  can  gather  from  the  Scriptural  de-  minerals ;  and  pearls,  though  translucent,  are  not 

•cription,  Eden  was  a  tract  of  country,  the  finest  iui.i^-  transparent  as  good  cryat.il  is.    Would  not  the  dia- 

inable.  lying  probably  between  the  35th  and  the  40th  montl  be  an  admissible  conjecture?    The  thoham  oc 

degree  of  N.  latitude,  of  such  moderate  elevation,  and  curs  in  ten  other  place*,  chiefly  in  the  book  of  Exo- 

so  adjusted,  with  respect  to  mountain  ranges,  and  wa-  dua,  and  in  all  those  instances  our  version  says  onyx; 

tersheds,  and  forests,  as  to  preserve  the  most  agreeable  hut  tbe  Septuagint  varies,  taking  onyx,  sardius,  sar- 
and  salubrious  conditions  of  tem|HTature  and  all  atmos-  !  donyx,  bend,  prase-stone,  sapphire,  and  smaragdus, 

pheric  changes.    Its  surface  must  therefore  have  liecn  which  is  a  green-tinctured  rock-crystal.    The  prefion- 

constantly  diversified  by  hill  and  plain.    In  the  finest  derance  seems  to  be  in  flavor  of  onyx,  one  of  the  many 

part  of  this  1  ind  of  Eden,  the  Creator  had  formed  an  varieties  of  banded  agate;  but  the  idea  of  ra/ve  leads 

enclosure,  probably  by  rocks,  and  forests,  and  rivers,  us  to  think  that  the  emerald  is  the  most  probable, 

and  had  tilled  it  with  every  product  of  nature  enndu-  There  are  two  remarkable  inventories  of  precious 

civc  to  use  and  happiness.    Due  moisture,  of  both  the  stones  in  Exod.  xxxix,  10  13,  and  Ktek.  xxviii.  13, 

ground  and  the  air,  was  preserved  by  the  streamlets  which  may  lie  profitably  studied,  comparing  the  Sep- 

from  the  nearest  hills,  and  the  rivulets  from  the  mora  tuagint  with  the  Hebrew.    See  Havilah.    For  et- 

distant;  and  such  streamlets  and  rivulets,  collected  tempted  identifications  of  the  Pison  and  Gibon,  see 

according  to  the  levels  of  the  surrounding  country  those  names  respectively. 

("  it  proceeded  from  Eden")  flowed  off  afterwards  in  I     IV.  For  the  Littrtdurt  of  the  subject,  see  Paradise. 


Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup|K.s<-  that  the  -*",n  (Ch  ><Hh)  as  the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart 
appellations  in  Gen.  ii,  14  are  to  b«  understood  in  any  proved  (Phabg.  pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  was  applied 
other  than  the  ordinary  sense,  (hie  circuinst.tnci'  in  by  th»<  Talmudic  writers  to  the  mountainous  district 
the  description  is  worthy  of  observation.  Of  the  four  of  Assyria,  which  bord>"ed  on  Media,  and  was  known 
rivers,  one,  the  Euphrates,  is  mentioned  by  name  only,  !  as  Adiabtne.    But  if  Goran  be  Gausanitis  in  Mcso- 


Dei.lok. 
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potamia,  and  Haran  tie  Carrhae,  it  seems  more  natural 
to  look  for  Eden  somewhere  in  the  unw  locality.  Keil 
(Comm.  on  King*,  ii,  97)  thinks  it  may  be  Ma' Jon, 
which  Assemani  (Bibl.  Or.  ii,  224)  places  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  the  modern  province  of  Hiarbekr.  Bochurt, 
considering  the  Eden  of  Genesis  and  Isaiah  as  identi- 
cal, argues  that  Gozan,  Haran,  Kezeph,  and  Eden  are 
mentioned  in  order  of  geographical  position,  from  north  I 
to  sooth :  and,  identifying  Gozan  with  Gausanitis,  Ha-  [ 
ran  with  Carrh*,  a  little  below  Gausaniti*  on  the  Cha-  : 
t>or,  and  Rczeph  with  Reseipha,  he  gives  to  Eden  »  still  ' 
more  southerly  situation  at  the  eonlluence  of  the  EuV 
jh  rates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.    According  to  bitn,  j 
it  may  lie  Addon  or  Addana,  wliich  geographers  pljce 
on  the  Euphrates.    Michaelis  (Suppl.  No.  182«J)  is  in 
favor  of  the  modern  A  den,  a  port  of  Arabia  (called  by 
Ptolemy  \4vui1uc  i^ivopiov),  us  the  Eden  of  Ezekiel. 
bee  Veijajj. 

3.  C7? .  Amos  i,  5,  "  house  of  Eden").    See  Betk- 

EDfcM. 

4.  (Sept.  'lutcav  v.  r.  'Xumtitfi.')  Son  of  Joah,  and 
one  of  the  Gershonit?  Invites  who  assisted  in  the  ref- 
ormation of  public  worship  under  Hczekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  1'.).  B.C.  "26.  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Levitc  appointed  in  the  same  connection  one  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  distribution  of  the  free-will  of- 
firings  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15,  Sept.  'Ocop  v.  r.  ycov- 
twi). 

Edenins,  Jordan  Nicolas,  a  Swedish  theologi- 
an, was  l»orn  in  1624,  and  l»ecanic  professor  of  theology 
at  Cpsal  in  1659.  He  died  in  1666,  leaving,  among 
other  works,  lH$$crtatwnet  theologian  de  Christianat  re~ 
%f'  FU  vrritate  (Alx>,  1664) :  —  Epitome  kiftoriie  eccle- 
stosf/oT,  published  by  bishop  Gezelius  at  Abo  in  1681. 
— Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xv,  647. 

E'der  (Heb.  id.  ""17,  a  flock,  as  often),  the  name 
of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man.    SeeEnvR;  Ader. 

1.  (Sept.  'E?(io«V,Vut.  MS.  omits ;  Vwlg.  Eder.)  A 
eity  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judali,  on  the  Iduimcau 
liorder,  mentioned  lietween  Kahzeel  and  Jagur  (Josh, 
xv.  21) ;  therefore,  douUless,  one  of  those  afterwards 
assigned  to  Simeon.    Schwa  z  suggests  (Palr$1.  p.  99) 
that  it  may  lie  the  same  with  Arak  (q.  v.),  by  a  trims.  I 
position  of  letters;  but  this  is  doubtful.    Possibly  it  i 
was  situated  on  the  eminence  north  of  the  fountain  1 
marked  as  "  water"  on  Van  do  Velde's  Map,  in  wady  j 
el-Erncz,  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  (Sept.  'Ecfo.  Vulg.  Edr.)   The  second  named  of 
the  three  "  sons"'  (i.  e.  descendants)  of  Mushi  appoints  ; 
ed  to  the  Levitical  offices  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  23;  xxiv,  30).    B.C.  1013. 

E'd&S  (rather  Edtti*,  'Hrofc, Vulg.  EsmP\,  one  of 
the  44  sons  of  Ethma,"  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
after  the  captivity  (1  E*dr.  ix,  35) ;  evidently  the  Ja- 
dau  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  43). 

(modern  name  Urfnh  or  Orfit ;  Armeni- 
Edeuia;  Arab.  Er-Roha;  Syrian,  Vrhm),  an 
ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,  78  miles  S.W.  from  Di- 
arbekir.  An  old  legend  attributes  its  origin  to  Kim- 
rod,  or  to  Khabilia,  a  female  contemporary  of  Abra- 
ham. The  Targums  (followed  by  Jerome  and  Ephrein 
Svrns)  make  it  the  Ertch  of  Gen.  x,  10.  Another  tra- 
dition <  Jewish  and  Arabic)  makes  it  Vr  of  the  Chal- 
dtts  (Gen.  xi,  28).  "  With  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
the  Greeks  the  history  of  Edessa  first  liecomes  clear. 
Seleucus.  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  done  much  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  city.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Edessa  at  an  early  period.  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan  the  place  was  made  tributary  to  Rome,  and 
in  A. P.  216  became  a  Roman  military  colony,  under 
the  name  of  Cnlonvi  Marria  Edettenomm.  During 
this  period  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  continued  to  increase.  More  than  300 
monasteries  are  said  to  have  been  included  within  its 
walls.    With  the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Islam, 


Edessa  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Arabian  caliph e. 
Christianity  declined,  and  wars  at  home  and  abroad 
during  the  caliphate  destroyed  likewise  its  temporal 
splendor  add  prosperity,  tili,  in  1040,  it  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  The  Byzantine  em- 
perors succeeded  in  recovering  Edessa,  but  the  viceroy 
contrived  to  make  himself  independent.  He  was, 
however,  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  this  rendered 
it  easy  for  the  crusader  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  to  gain  possession  of  the  city  (A.D. 
1097),  and  make  it  the  capital  of  a  Latin  principality, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Under 
the  Frankish  princes,  Edessa  held  ont  valiantly  against 
the  Mussulmans,  till  at  length  Zengi,  ruler  of  Mosul, 
succeeded  in  taking  the  town  and  citadel  in  the  year 
1144,  when  all  the  Christian  churches  were  converted 
into  mosques.  After  many  vicissitudes,  in  the  course 
of  which  Edessa  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
sultans  of  Egypt,  the  Byzantines,  the  Mongols,  Turko- 
mans, and  Persians,  the  city  was  finally  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  and  has  ever  since  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Turkish  dominions.  The  population  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  25,(KX)  to  50,000,  of  whom  2000  arc  Ar- 
menian Christians.  The  Jacobites,  in  the  hist  century, 
had  150  houses  and  a  church.  The  rest  are  Turks, 
Arabians,  Kurds,  and  Jews.  Edessa  is  regarded  by 
the  Easterns  as  a  sacred  city,  because  they  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  Abraham"  (Chambers, 
Enrycbtpa-diu,  s.  v.).  It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbishop  and  an  Armenian  bishop.  A  dialect  of  the 
Aramaic  is  still  spoken  at  Edessa  (comp.  Ethcridge  on 
the  A  ramaic  fiiderU,  p.  10). 

The  report  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by 
king  Abgar  (q.  v.),  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  is  proba- 
bly an  unfounded  legend  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  (.'hris- 
tianity  became  firmly  rooted  in  l*.de*sa  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  twenty-sixth  Osrhoenian  king  (152-187) 
was,  if  not  a  Christian  himself,  a  putnn  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  Gnostic  Bardcsanes  is  said  to  have  boon 
highly  esteemed  by  him.  Edessa  was  an  early  epis- 
copal see,  and  in  the  4th  century  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Syrian  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  emperor 
Julian  threatened  to  distribute  the  large  treasure  of 
the  churches  of  Edessa  among  his  soldiers,  but  his 
death  saved  the  churches  from  the  execution  of  this 
threat.  In  8>>3,  Ephrem  (q.  v.),  the  Syrian,  came  from 
Nisibis  to  Edessa,  and  by  his  preaching,  teaching,  and 
prolific  writing*,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Church.  After 
the  death  of  Ephrem,  the  Arians  took  |ioasession  of  all 
the  churches  of  Edessa,  but  after  live  years  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  orthodox  school  was  restored.  Diffetent 
from  the  Edessenc  school  established  by  Ephrem  was 
the  Persian  school  at  Edessa,  which  was  intended  to 
lie  a  seminary  for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Persian 
king,  it  attained  its  highest  prosperity  in  the  time  of 
Ephrem,  beenrne  subsequently  a  stronghold  of  Nesto- 
nanism,  and  was  on  that  account  dissolved  in  4t>9. — 
Herzog,  RraLEnryU.  iii,  645;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kir. 
chen-Lrx.  iii.  391 ;  Chnmicon  Edetttnum,  in  Assemani, 
Bibltoth.  Oriental,  i,  887-428  ;  Cureton,  Ancitnt  Syritus 
Document*  relative  to  1'desmi,  etc.  (Lond.  18M);  Ether- 
idge,  The  Syrian  Churches  (Lond.  1846),  p.  35  sq.  See 
NnrroRiAxs. 

Edgar,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Ireland,  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  In  1797, 
and  entered  the  ministry  in  1*20.  His:  life  from  the 
outset  of  his  ministry  in  IX'JO  was  one  of  ceaseless  toil. 
"His  energy  of  character  was  immense,  and  his  name 
became  a  tower  of  strength  to  all  the  Christian  enter- 
prises with  which  he  was  identilled.  I'pon  the  union 
of  Presbyterians  in  184"  he  was  made  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Divinity  for  the  Assembly,  and  the  influence 

*  * 

he  wielded  over  its  students  was  very  great,  and  he 
put  fo-th  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  fi,T  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  its  theological  college  in  Bel- 
fast.  Ha  tired  the  hearts  of  his  students  with  his  own 
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seal  in  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  their  coun- 
try, and  spent  much  of  his  vacation  in  personal  labors 
for  it.  His  spirit  in  church  extension  was  remark- 
able.  His  last  great  effort  was  in  undertaking  to 
raise  about  $100,000  for  erecting  additional  manses 
among  the  churches.  By  far  the  greatt-r  part  of  thus 
had  been  secured  l>efore  his  death."  At  least  lifly  of 
the  houses  of  worship  lielonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  owe  their  existence  to  his  persever- 
ing efforts.  He  died  in  Dublin  August  26, 1X66.  See  I 
Killen,  Mrmoin  of  John  E'tgitr  (Belfast  and  London,  j 
1867)  ;  American  Annual  CyctopaJui  fur  1866,  p.  277. 

Edgar,  John  Todd,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis-  I 
ter,  was  bom  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  April  13,  [ 
17i>2.  With  the  proverbial  love  for  knowledge  of  the  | 
Scotch-Irish,  his  parents  gave  him  the  l>est  education 
that  could  be  obtained  in  Kentucky,  to  which  state 
they  removed  s  mn  after  his  birth.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1«I6,  and  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery.  In  1817  he  was  ordained  |iastor  of 
the  church  at  Flcmingsburg,  Ky.  He  was  thence 
called  to  Maysville,  where  be  labored  unremittingly. 
In  1*29  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
church  at  Frankfort,  Ky,  where  bis  eloquence  soon 
gathered  around  him  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
Henry  Clay  said  of  him,  "If  you  want  to  hear  elo- 
quence, listen  to  John  T.  Edgar."  In  1838  he  Itccame 
p.tstor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville, 
Ti'iin.,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  great  fidelity  and  success  up  to  the  year 
1859,  when  an  assistant  was  appointed  to  aid  him. 
He  was  distinguished  for  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  for 
a  degree  of  liberality  of  feeling  and  public  spirit  which 
caused  him  to  l>o  regarded  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
whole  community  than  to  his  patticul.tr  church.  Mr. 
Edgar  wrote  little,  though  at  one  tim.*  he  was  editor 
of  the  American  Pretbgler'um,  published  at  Nashville. 
Ho  died  suddenly  of  ajioplexy  Nov.  13,  I860. 

Edge,  with  reference  to  the  sword,  is  the  rendering 
of  Hp,  peh,  month  (  like  trrofta,  Luke  xxi,  24;  Heb.  xi, 
84).  or  fem.  i"!*a.  pn/aft'  (Judg.  iii,  16) ;  also  S^'D,  /xi- 
n'un  .fare  (Ecclca.  x,  10);  poet.  tsur}  a  rock,  hence 
tharpne<$  (Psa.  lxxxix,  \'.Y):  elsewhere,  in  the  sense 
of  brink  or  margin;  it  corresponds  to  ilZ'3,  saphah' . 
lip;  and  to  ns;?.  kat*ah\  nxjj,  kad*7t*or  Hisp, 
kittreh',  extremity  (Exod.  xxriii,  7 ;  xxxix,  4 ;  xiii,  20 ; 
xxvi,  5;  xxxvi,  12;  Num.  xxxiii,  6,  ii~  ;  Josh,  xiii,  27  ; 
Psa.  xxxix,  4).  To  "set  on  edge"  is  an  inaccurate 
rendering  (Jer.  xxxi,  29,  80;  Exek.  xviii,  2)  of  ftnp, 
hthtih',  to  be  blunt  (as  in  Eccles.  x,  10).    See  Swoun. 

Edi'aa.  or  Eddi'as,  Ol*;.<ic.  Alex.  MS.  '|«7iac. 
Vulg.  (inltlias),  the  second  named  of  the  ''sons  of 
Plioros,"  who  took  foreign  wives  after  the  captivity  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  26);  the  Jeziaii  (q.v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra 
x,  2.0). 

Edict,  the  technical  name  of  a  paper  read  in  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Scotland,  "as  a  specie*  of  guard 
on  the  purity  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  a  public 
invitition  to  all  who  can  say  anything  against  the 
minister  elect  to  come  forward  for  the  purpose.  The 
form  of  the  document  authorized  by  the  Cnited  Pies- 
hyterian  Church  is  as  follows:  'Whereas  the  presby- 
tery of—  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  have 

received  a  call  from  this  congregation,  addressed  to  A. 
B.,  preacher  (or  minister)  of  the  Gospel,  to  I*  their 
minister,  and  the  said  call  has  liccti  sustained  as  a  reg- 
ular Gospel  call,  and  been  accepted  of  by  the  said  A. 
B..  and  he  has  undergone  trials  for  ordination ;  and 
whereas  the  said  preshyte  y  having  judged  the  said  A. 
B.  qualified  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  and  the  pec- 
toral charge  of  this  congregation,  have  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  ordination  on  the  day  of  -  ,  un- 
less something  occur  which  m  iv  reasonably  impede  it, 
notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  concerned  that  if  they,  or 


any  of  them,  have  anything  to  object  why  the  said  A. 
B.  should  not  be  ordained  pastor  of  this  congregation, 
they  may  r«|>air  to  the  presbytery,  which  is  to  meet  at 
 on  the  said  day  of  — — ;  with  certifica- 
tion, that  if  no  valid  objection  be  then  made,  the 
bytery  will  proceed  without  farther  delay.  By 
of  the  presbytery.' " 

Edict  of  Nantes.  See  Naxtrs  ;  France,  Re- 
formed Clll'KCH  OF. 

Edicts,  Imperial.    See  Persecutions. 

Edification,  "  the  proces*  by  which  believers  are 
built  up,  that  is,  progressively  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  holiness.  (1.)  The  '  sacred  writers  per|>etuuliy 
employ  this  figure  as  their  favorite  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  Christians,  as  forming  collectively  the 
temple,  succeeding  that  literal  one  on  Mount  Sion ; 
the  temple  in  which  the  Lord  dwells  by  his  holy 
Spirit;  and  as  bein.%  individually,  ki  living  stones, 
huilded  up  into  an  habitation  for  the  Lord."  '  4  The 
words  "edify"  and  " edification"  have  so  completely 
lost  their  literal  signification  in  our  tongue,  that  it 
would  be  reckoned  even  an  impropriety  to  use  them  in 
sfieakiuvr  of  the  building  of  a  literal  edifice,  and  thua 
the  reader  loses  the  force  and  significance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  writers.'  The  word  'edify,'  es- 
pecially when  applied  to  individual  Christians,  has  of. 
ten  the  sense  of  ii.srmt;  though  in  th  * 4  Preface'  to  the 
'  Order  of  Confirmation'  in  th  ;  English  Prayer-book. 

'  To  the  end  to  the  more  edifying.'  the  word  is 

probably  used  in  the  sense  already  explained,  not  in 
the  especial  sense  of  '  instruct' "  (Men). 

(2.)  "To  perceive  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the 
term  as  used  by  the  u|>ost)es.  it  is  quite  necessary  tt 
keep  in  mind  the  similitudes  by  which  they  generally 
describe  a  Christian  church.  All  those  spiritual  gifts, 
which  were  bestowed  on  the  Christians  were  for  tlu 
building  and  edifying  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 
The  apostolicd  |s>wer  in  Church  censures  was  for  edi- 
fication, not  for  destruction  (2  Cor.  x,  8) ;  to  build,  and 
not  to  pull  down  ;  that  is,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Church  entire,  and  its  communion  pure.  And  we  may 
ohse-ve  that  this  edification  is  primarily  applied  to  the 
Church;  that  the  Church  may  receive  edifying;  that 
ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church ;  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xiv,  a,  12;  Ephos. 
iv,  12).  And  it  is  very  oftservable  wherein  the  upostlc 
place*  the  edification  of  the  UkIv  of  Christ,  viz.  in  uni- 
ty and  love :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.  to  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ  (.Kphes.  iv,  12,  13).  Till  we  arc  united  by  one 
faith  unto  one  body,  and  perfect  man.  And  speaking 
the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ ;  from  wh<  in  the  wholo 
body  lit  I  v  joined  together,  and  comp  .<  ted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effetual  work- 
ing in  the  me  isurc  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of 
the  tiody  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love  (Ephes.  iv, 
15,  16).  This  is  an  ndmir  itde  description  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  in  which  all  the  pirts  are  closely  united 
and  conqtacted  together,  as  stone*  and  timlxT  are  to 
make  one  house;  and  thus  thev  grow  into  one  hodv. 
and  increase  in  mutual  love  and  charity,  which  is  the 
very  building  and  edification  of  the  Church,  which  is 
edified  and  built  up  in  love,  as  the  apostle  adds,  that 
knowledge  puffeth  up,  hut  charity  cditicth  (1  Cor.  viii, 
1).  This  builds  up  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  that 
not  such  a  common  charity  as  we  have  for  all  mankind, 
but  such  a  love  and  sympathy  as  is  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  the  same  IkmIv,  and  which  none  but  men> 
l>ers  can  have  for  each  other"  (Hook,  Ch.  Diet.  s.  v.). 

(3.)  "  Many  professors,  and  even  teachers  of  religion, 
not  greatly  liking  such  union  and  its  obvious  conse 
quences,  yet  finding  much  said  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  attainments  and  comforts  of  the  first  Christians 
have  studied  to  devise  mentis  of  enjoying  those  com 
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separately.  Instead  of  the  objects  that  chiefly  j 
drew  the  attention  of  the  first  believer*,  they  have  en- 
deavored to  fix  the  attention  of  Christians  on  a  multi- 
tude of  rules  respecting  the  particular  condui  t  of  each 
in  hi*  devout  exercises,  hi*  attendance  on  ordinances, 
and  the  frame  of  his  heart  therein.  But  this  is  a  scheme 
of  religion  of  mere  human  device.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  their  epistles  to  the  churches,  than  that  it  is 
the  will  of  Christ  his  disciples  should  unite  together, 
holding  fellowship  in  the  institution*  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  also  that,  as  he  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  grace 
has  made  abundant  provision  for  their  coinfo.  t,  e>tal>- 
lishment,  and  edification,  so  these  blessings  can  only 
l«  effectually  enjoyed  in  proportion  as  they  obey  his 
will  in  this  respect* 

Edifice.  See  Akcuitkctukb  ;  House  ;  Temple  ; 
Ctii-itai. 

Edilthryda  or  Etbeldrlda,  St.,  daughter  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  queen  Anne.  She  made  a  vow  of 
chastity  in  her  youth,  but  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  marry  earl  Tondbert,  who,  at  her  request,  reject- 
ed her  vow.  After  his  death  she  desired  to  retire 
to  the  island  of  Ely,  but  was  eventually  obliged  to 
marry  Egfrid,  son  of  the  king  of  Northumbria.  This 
marriage  was  dissolved,  and  iu  b*71  she  retired  to  the 
convent  of  Coldinu'ham,  and  afterwards  to  the  Island 
of  Ely,  where  she  erected  a  convent,  of  which  Wilfrid 
named  her  abbess.  Here  she  led  a  life  of  asceticism 
ontil  her  death  in  679.— llerzotf,  ReuLEnctjkl.  iii,  618 ; 
Butler,  /.iw*  ofSninlt,  June  23. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  seat  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  'I  he  diocese 
of  Edinburgh  had  in  1867  24  churches,  2  mi-sions,  33 
clergymen,  and  20  schools.  The  population  of  the 
city  was,  in  1801,  168,098.  Edinburgh  is  also  the  sent 
of  a  Human  Catholic  vicar  apostolic,  whose  district 
had  in  1860  about  GO  parishes  and  70,(i00  Roman  Cath- 
olics. See  Churchman's  Colt  *lnr  for  1808;  Nchcr, 
Kirchl.  Ueogr.  i,  103.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Editions,  PRINTED,  ok  the  Okioinal  Texts 
of  the  Bint.E.  See  Sckiptcres,  Holy  ;  Criticism, 
Biblical. 

Edmund  I  of  Engl  .nd,  king  and  martyr,  suc- 
ceeded in  855,  when  but  fifteen  years  of  u^e,,  to  his  fa- 
ther Offa,  king  of  the  East  Angles.  Edmund  rd^ncd 
in  meekness,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  prc|>aratinn  for 
marty  dom.  About  87<l  the  heathen  Danes  invaded 
the  kingdom,  and,  after  violating  the  nuns,  killing  the 
priests,  and  laying  waste  the  country,  made  him  a  pris- 
oner. Unwilling  to  offend  God  by  submitting  to  the 
terms  of  his  captors,  he  was  tortured,  and  finally  be- 
headed (K7'*).  In  1122  his  anniversary  was  pl.iecd 
amonjjthe  English  holidays,  and  the  kings  of  Encland 
tis-k  him  for  pntmn.  See  his  Lift  by  AMki,  and  an- 
other I  v  John  I.yd^ate.— Herzog,  Ilnd-EnryMp.  iii, 
64*. 

Edmund,  St,  EnMt'xn  Rich,  archbishop  of  Can- 
teri  nry  in  the  thirteenth  century,  studied  at  Paris, 
wh«re  he  became  doctor  of  theology.  Returning  to 
England,  he  preached  for  the  Crusades  w-ith  such  suc- 
ce«s  as  to  command  the  approval  of  the  Pope.  He 
was  consecrates!  archbishop  of  Canterbury  April  2, 
1234.  It  fell  to  his  lot  as  prelate  t«.  r<  *ist  the  will  of 
the  Pope,  and  also  that  of  the  king  of  En-land,  and  he 
did  resist  manfullv.  He  died  at  the  monastery  of 
Soissy,  in  France,  Nov.  16.  1242.  The  English 'peo- 
ple, who  admired  end  loved  him,  demanded  his  canon- 
ization; the  papal  court  at  lirst  refused,  but  finally 
yielded,  and  ho  was  canonized  hy  pope  Innocent  IV 
in  1249.  His  Sprcvlum  Ecelr*Ur  is  published  in  the 
BibVotkeca  Aifrww.— Hoefcr,  S<mr.  Hum;.  Central* ,  xv, 
660;  Hook.  Licri  nf  the  Archhi.'hnp*  of  Cnnttrhury 
(1865,  vol.  iii);  Wright,  Jiioffraphui  Littraria  (Anglo- 
Norman  period). 


Ed'na  ('E<W,  i.  e.  njir,  pleaiurt;  Vulg.  Anna), 
tlic  wife  of  Raguel  and  mother  of  Sara,  the  bride  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  vii,  2,  8,  14.  16 ;  x,  12 ;  xi,  1). 

E'dom  (Hcb.  Edom,  onx  or  cilK,  so  called  from 
his  r*d  hair,  Gen.  xxv,  25.  or  from  the  trd  pottage  for 
which  he  bartered  his  birthright,  ver.  30;  Sept.  'Ef  *fi\ 
the  later  name  of  Isaac's  ^n.  elder  twin-brother  of 
Jacob ;  more  frequently  called  Esau  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Obeu-Euom. 

Ei>om  (Sept.  'Icovfiaia)  stands  also  collectively  for 
the  Edomites,  the  posterity  of  Edom  or  Esau  ;  and  like- 
wise for  their  country.    See  Edomitk. 

E'domite  (Heb.  Adomi',  ""S^X,  Sept.  'liovpmos, 
fem.  plur.  n*  1  Kings  xi,  1,  Sept.  'Itovpaia  ;  but 
usually  D^St,  Edom,  put  collectively  for  the  Edomite*). 
The  name  Edom  (fully  written  CIX,  red;  sec  Gcsrs- 
nius,  l/eh.  Thesaur.  i,  26)  was  originally  the  secondary 
name  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv,  30,  comp.  ver.  25;  xxxvi, 
8),  but  is  used  ethnographically  iu  the  O.  T.,  his  de- 
scendants ("  children  of  Edom,"  CHX  being  the 
race  who  had  settled  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
who  at  a  later  period  came  into  conflict  with  the  kin- 
dred nation  of  the  Israelites  (Dcut.  xxiii,  7;  Num. 
xx,  14).  Comparatively  seldom  arc  the  appellation? 
children  of  Esau  (Deut.  'ii,  4, 8 ;  1  Mace,  v,  3).  house  of 
Emm  (Obad.  18),  mount  Esau  (Obad.  8,  9,  lit,  21),  or 
simply  Es'iu  (.ler.  xlix,  8, 1<>;  Obad.  6),  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  Edomitcs  or  Idumaja ;  the  people  and 
country  are  oftener  called  merely  Edom  (Num.  xxiv, 
18;  Josh,  xv,  1 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  14;  1  Kim  s  xi,  14;  and 
cs|jecinlly  by  the  prophet- )?  hence,  more  fully,  laml  of 
Edrnn  (Gen.  xxwi,  16,  21 ;  Num.  xxxiii,  37),  or  ftld 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxii,  3;  Judg.  v,  4).  The  territory 
of  the  Edomites  was  mountainous  (Obad.  8,  !>,  19, :  1), 
situated  at  the  southern  (Josh,  xi,  17 :  xii.  7),  i.  e. 
south-eastern  bonier  of  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiv,  3),  or 
more  particularly  of  the  tribe  of  JiuLh  (Josh,  xv,  1, 
21),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Moahites  (Judg.  xi, 
18 ;  Isa.  xi,  14  ;  2  Kings  iii.  8),  and  was  properly  call- 
ed the  land  or  mountain  of  Stir  ("PJEj,  Gen.  xxvi, 
20;  xxxii,  4;  Josh,  xxiv,  2;  Ezck.  xxxv,  3,  7,  15; 
comp.  Deut.  ii,  4,  29).  See  Skir.  Ix»fty  and  inter- 
sected by  chasms  in  the  rocks,  it  formed  a  natural  fast- 
ness (Jer.  xlix,  16  sq. ;  Obad.  3  sq.).  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  unfruitful  (Gen.  xxvii,39).  It  contained,  among 
other  cities,  the  famous  rock-hewn  Sela  (2  Kings  xiv, 
7),  and  extended  from  the  ^Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea 
(1  Kings  ix,  26;  2  Chron.  viii,  17).  Hence  it  admit* 
of  no  don!  t  that  the  cleft  and  cranny  region  traversed 
by  fruitful  valleys,  now  called  el-Shiro,  which  stretches 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  separated  on  the 
west  by  the  long  sandy  plain  cl-Ghor  from  the  deser; 
ct-Tib  (Sectzcti,  x  viii,":  90,  434;  Hurckhardt,  Trar.  ii, 
6*W),  and  bounded  on  the  in  rth  by  the  wady  el-Ahsc, 
which  separates  it  from  the  land  of  Moab,  near  Kerul:, 
in  the  district  of  Jel>al,  is  the  ancient  land  of  Edom,  as 
Saadias  ha*  long  ago  |n-rceivcd.  for  he  renders  Seir  in 
(Jen.  xxxvi.  8  by  the  same  Arabic  name  Shera  (comp. 
Rauiner  in  Berghaus's  Annul,  d.  Erd.  u.  Volterhmd*, 
i,  562  sq.).  Sec  Sela  ;  Tkmax;  Cz;  Boekah.  At- 
cording  to  the  division  in  (Jreek  authors,  the  territory 
of  Edom,  Idmnta  Ctfovftaiu,  a  name  evidently  derived 
from  the  Heb.).  was  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tr:i?a  (sih?  Anthon's  Class.  Diet,  s.  v.).  The  early  in- 
hahitants  of  Mount  Seir,  who  were  called  floriUs.  were 
destroyed  by  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  or  rather 
supj>l  ititcd  and  absorbed  by  them.  Sec  Hokitk.  Al- 
ready, in  the  time  of  iloses.  the  Edomites  showed  a 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  Israelites  by  forbidding 
them  to  pass  though  their  territories,  and  thus  subjeet- 
ingthetn  to  the  hardship  of  jomwying  nrouiul  it  (  Num. 
xx,  15-21 ;  xxi,  4  ;  cotnp.  Judg.  xi.  17  sq. ;  see  Hem:- 
stenberg,  Pent,  ii,  283) ;  an  act  which  Saul  successfully 
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avenged  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47),  while  David  subjugated  them 
(2  Sam.  viii,  14 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xi,  15  sq. ;  Psa.  )x,  2, 

10)  ,  and  bis  successor  Solomon  fitted  out  a  me:  chant 
fleet  in  the  Edomitish  harbors  (1  Kings  ix,  26),  al- 
though under  his  reign  a  partially  successful  revolt 
took  place  (1  Kings  xi,  14  sq.).    In  the  division  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  the  Edomites  continued  under 
the  swav  of  .ludah  (probablv  bv  means  of  viceroys,  2 
Kings  iii,  9, 12,  26;  but  compare  1  Kings  xxii.  48;  2  ', 
Kings  viii,  20),  so  that  their  porta  were  at  the  disposal 
of  Jewish  commerce  to  the  time  of  .Forum  (1  Kings  < 
xxii,  40),  under  whose  reign  (11. C.  885)  they  threw  off  I 
their  allegiance  (2  Kings  viii,  20),  and  maintained  their 
independence  by  force  of  arms  against  several  succeed- 
ing princes  of  the  weak  kingdom  of  Jud.ih  (2  Kings  < 
viii,  21).    Amaziah  (2  King*  xiv,  7;  2  Chron.  xxv, 

11)  ,  in  B.C.  cir.  836,  and  also  Czziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  22 ;  | 
2  Chron.  xxv,  11),  in  B.C.  cir.  802,  again  reduced  the 
Edomites  to  subjection  ;  but  under  Ahaz  (B.C.  cir. 
738)  they  invaded  Judasa  (2  (,'hron.  xxviii,  17),  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  harlior  of  Klath  was  wrested 
from  the  Jewish  dominions  by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings 
xvi,  6).    From  this  time  forward,  the  Edomites,  fa- 
vored by  the  increasingly  formidable  attitude  of  As- 
syria, and  later  of  Chuldira,  remained  in  merely  nom-  I 
inal  connection  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  enjoying  1 
real  independence,  until  they  too  at  last  were  forced  to 
succumb  to  the  Chaldwan  power  (Jer.  xxvii,  3,  6). 
The  early  prophet*,  nearly  contemporary  with  these 
events,  had  already  announced  Jud.ih's  future  triumph 
over  these  rebellious  subjects  and  persistent  enemies 
(Isa.  xi.  14;  Joel  iii,  19;  Amos  i,  11);  but,  after  they 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  foes  of  Israel  at  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxxv,  15;  xxxvi,  5; 
Obad.  10,  13  sq.),  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets 
became  still  more  derisive  (Jer.  xlix,8,  20;  lam.  iv, 
21  sq. ;  Ezek.  xx v,  12  sq. — compare  35;  Obad.  pass. ; 
l\*a.  exxxvii,  7 ;  comp.  L*a.  xxxiv,  5  sq. ;  lxiii,  1  sq. !. 
The  Edomites,  it  is  true,  likewise  felt  the  ravages  of 
the  Chaldo-an  march  (Mai.  i,  3  sq.),  but  they  were  left 
in  their  own  land  (in  op[s>*itioii  to  the  view  of  Eich- 
horn,  Ihbr.  Pnyh.  ii,  CIS,  G24  ;  Bertholdt,  Ein'eit.  iv, 
1440,  1626,  who  maintain  that  the  Iduinrcans  were  po- 
litically annihilated  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  see  Geseni- 
us,  Comm.  cm  ha.  i,  006 :  nor  are  the  predictions  of  the 
utter  desolation  of  Kdom,  e.  g.  Jer.  xlix,  17  sq.,  to  Ite 
pressed  to  their  extreme  fulfilment;  see  Ileinrich,  Ite 
Jdumira  rjn»qut  nututbme.  Lips.  1782),  and  they  even 
rent  away  a  portion  of  southern  Palestine  (com p!  Ezek. 
xxxv,  10).  including  the  town  of  Hebron  (1  Mace,  v, 
65).    I>uring  the  Syrian  rule  they  continued  to  evince 
their  old  ill  will  against  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  v,  3.  65;  2 
Maec.  x,  15;  xii,  32  sq.),  until  they  were  wholly  sul>- 
dued  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  cir.  120).  ami.  by  a  com- ; 
pnlsory  circumcision,  were  merged  in  the  Jewish  state 
(Josephua,  Ant.  xiii,  0,  1 ;  xv,  7,  9;  comp.  War,  iv,  5, 
5;  yet  they  were  invidiously  termed  hi'f-Jttrt,  Ant.  i 
xiv,  15,  2).    From  that  time  lduma?a  continued  under 
a  Jewish  prefect  (nrtmrnyk •.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  1,  3).  : 
One  of  these,  Anti|iater,  managed  so  to  ingratiate  him- 1 
self  with  the  Jewish  court,  and,  during  the  disputes' 
concerning  the  Marcaba'.in  succession,  wielded  the  ! 
pnxuratorship  of  all  Juda>a,  with  which  the  friendship  : 
of  the  emperor  had  invested  him.  with  such  efficiency 
(B.C.  47).  that  he  eventually  secured  the  supreme  pow- 
er instead  of  Hyrcanus  II  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 8. 5).  His 
son  Herod  became  the  acknowledged  kim:  of  the  Jews, 
and  founded  an  Idumasnn  dynasty  in  I'alestine.  Idu- 
ms?a  formed  a  province  of  his  dominions,  and  was  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  special  governor  (th>\tur. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  7,  !•).    Concerning  the  further  history 
of  this  people,  we  can  here  only  reiiuirk,  that  the  Idu-  ; 
mreans  in  the  last  Jewish  contest  acted  the  same  ruin- : 
ous  part  with  the  Jews  themselves  (Joseph.  War.  iv,  4. 

1  and  5;  vii.  8.  1).  The  name  of  Kdom  or  Kdomite  is 
to  this  day  hateful  to  the  Jews  (Otho.  />>-.  P  <!>!>.  p. 
196;  Lightfoot,  l/or.  lleb.  p.  «03).    From  the  time  of 


the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  name  of  Ida* 
mn  no  longer  occurs,  but  passes  away  in  the  wider 
denomination  Arabia  (comp.  Steph.  Byz.  p.  334,  341 ; 
Strata)  xvi,  760,  749) ;  since  already  for  a  long  period 
the  southern  |>art  of  the  ancient  land  of  the  Edomites 
was  reckoned,  together  with  its  metropolis  Petra,  to 
Arabia,  and  entitled  separately  from  (the  Jewish  prov- 
ince) Idumsa  (Joseph.  .4  «/.  xiv,  1,3;  xvii,  3,  2 ;  War, 
i,  13,  8);  so  that  Iduma-a,  while  on  the  north  it  in- 
cluded in  addition  a  Jewish  district  (comp.  the  term 
Idumean  for  Jew,  especially  among  the  Boman  poets, 
Celsii  lliercb.  ii,  460  sq.),  at  the  same  time  was  con* 
tracted  in  its  southern  boundary  (comp.  Ptol.  v,  16, 10; 
v,  17;  Strabo,  xvi.  760;  Jerome  in  Obad.  1) ;  but  this 
does  not  affect  Biblical  geography,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reduce  the  point  to  full  historical  and  topo- 
graphical clearness  (soe  Bvland,  PaLxst.  p.  69  sq.). 
See  Akabia  ;  Pktra. 

The  form  of  government  among  the  EdomitLJi  peo- 
ple was,  like  that  of  surrounding  nations,  tribal  (comp. 
(Jen.  xxxvi,  15  sq.),  yet  they  originally  (or  at  least 
earlier  than  the  Israelites)  had  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  82 
sq. ;  Num.  xx,  11 ;  see  Tuch  on  Gen.  xxxvi,  9  sq. ; 
Bcrtheau,  hmtl.  Gesch.  p.  207  \  who  appear  to  have  l>een 
freely  chosen  from  among  the  clan-chieftains  (princes. 
Gen.  xxxvi,  40;  Ezek.  xxxii,  20;  comp.  Isa.  xxxiv, 
12,  and  Gesenius,  In  loc. ;  Hengstenberg,  Pent,  ii,  209 
sq.),  until  (in  the  time  of  Solomon)  a  hereditary  dy- 
nasty had  established  itself  (1  Kings  xi,  14  sq.). 
While  the  country  remained  under  Israelitish  sway, 
the  native  royal  government  was  nearly  superseded  (1 
Kings  xxii,  48);  although  under  Jehoshaphat  men- 
tion is  made  (2  Kings  iii,  9,  26)  of  a  king  (viceroy)  of 
the  Edomites  (in  alliance  with  him),  and  from  this 
time  they  seem  to  have  had  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
kings  (Amos  ii,  1;  Jer.  xxvii,  3;  Ezek.  xxxii,  29). 
The  principal  mode  of  livelihood  and  employment  of 
the  Edomites  were  commerce  by  hind  by  means  of 
caravans  (Heeren,  Idem,  i,  1,  p.  107;  Lengerke,  A'm. 
i,  208 ;  compare  Ezek.  xxviii,  16,  where,  however,  the 
true  reading  is  .4  row ;  see  Havernick  in  loc),  probably 
to  Elath  and  F.zion-geber,  on  the  Bed  Sea ;  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  vines 
(Num.  xx,  17;  Ezek.  xxv,  IS):  according  to  Jerome 
(Onom.p.  v.  Fcnon),  aUo  minim;  (sec  C.G.  Flade,  Ite  re 
metatl.  Mi>iianit.,  Kdomit.,  et  Phonic,  Lips.  n.  d.).  Re- 
specting their  religion  the  Old  Test,  is  entirely  silent, 
except  that  it  was  some  form  of  polytheism  (2  Chron. 
xxv,  20);  Josephus  {Ant.  xv,  7,  9)  mentions  one  of 
their  gods  by  the  name  of  Core  (K<>s* ,  ?  "?p.  the  aV- 
ttimftr  or  ender;  see  Hitzig,  Phllitt.  p.  265;  and  comp. 
Kpiphan.  liar.  55;  lengerke,  Ken.  i,  298).  From 
the  earliest  times  the  wisdom  of  the  Edomites,  namely, 
of  the  Temanite  branch,  was  celebrated  (Obad.  8;  Jer. 
xlix,  7).  See  l'z.  (On  the  subject  generally,  see 
Van  Iperen,  llitt.  cm'/.  Edrmvr<*r.  et  Amalrk.  Ixmnard. 
17«8;  Hoffmann,  in  the  Natl.  Encyklvp.  II,  xv,  146). 
See  TnrM.eA. 

Ed'reV  (Heb.  Edre'i,  IX,  m.^'y;  Sept.  'Et pa- 
th' and  'Kfynii'),  the  name  of  two  cities. 

1.  One  of  the  metropolitan  towns  (Ashtaroth  being 
the  other)  of  the  kingdom  of  Keshan,  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan (Josh,  xii,  4,  5;  xiii,  12;  Dent,  iii,  10).  It  was 
here  that  Og,  the  gigantic  king  of  Bashan,  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Israelites,  and  lost  his  kingdom  (Num.  xxi, 
33-35;  I>eut.  i.  4;  iii,  1  •'!).  Edrci  afterwards  belong- 
ed to  eastern  Manassch  (Josh,  xiii,  31 ;  Num.  xxxii, 
33).  It  is  prolwdde  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that  they 
abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position  within  the 
borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by  numerous  robber 
bands?  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient  Argols  and  appears 
to  have  lieen  the  stronnhold  of  the  Geshurites;  and 
they  perhaps  subsequently  oc  cupied  Edn-i  (Josh,  xii, 
4,  5 1.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  agc»  of 
Christianity  (Reland,  Palartt.  p.  517),  and  a  bishop  of 
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Adraa  sat  in  the  Council  of  Seleucia  (A.D.  381)  and 
of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451  >.  In  A.D.  1H2  the  ('rudders 
under  Baldwin  II 1  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Adraa, 
or  Adratum,  then  popularly  called  also  Ciritas  Ber- 
nard* dt  S torn  pis,  but  they  encountered  such  ol«tacle* 
in  the  difficult  nature  of  tbe  ground,  the  scarcity  of 
water,  and  the  valor  of  the  inhabitant*,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  895,  896,1031). 
Abulfeda  call*  it  Adsraat  {Tab.  Syr.  79). 

There  are  two  ancient  town*  in  Bashan  which  now 
claim  tbe  honor  of  bring  the  representatives  of  Edrci. 
Tbe  one  is  called  Edhra,  and  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west angle  of  tbe  rocky  district  of  l.ejah,  the  Argob 
of  tbe  Hebrew*,  and  tbe  Trachonitis  of  tbe  Creek*. 
The  ruins  of  Edhra  are  among  the  most  extensive  in 
Haurau.  The  site  is  a  strange  one.  It  is  a  rocky 
promontory  projectitic  from  the  Lejah  [see  Tracho- 
xitis],  having  an  elevation  of  sonic  thirty  feet  above 
the  i  lain,  which  spread*  out  l*yond  it  smooth  as  a  sea, 
and  of  unrivalled  fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly  three 
mile*  in  circuit,  and  have  a  strange,  wild  look,  rising 
up  in  black  shattered  masses  from  the  midst  of  black 
rock*.  A  numlwr  of  the  ancient  house*  still  remain, 
though  half  buried  beneath  heaps  of  more  modern 
ruin*.  Their  walls,  roofs,  and  door*  are  all  of  stone ; 
they  are  low,  massive,  and  simple  in  plan ;  and  they 
bear  the  marks  of  tbe  most  remote  antiquity.  Some 
of  them  are  doubtless  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Repha- 
im,  and  they  are  thus  specimens  of  primeval  architec- 
ture such  a*  no  other  country  could  produce.  At  a 
later  period  Edhra  was  adorned  with  many  public 
edifices,  now  mostly  in  ruins.  A  large  church  still 
stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town.  A  Greek  in- 
scription over  the  door  informs  us  that  it  was  original- 
ly  a  beathen  temple,  was  converted  into  a  church,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  George  in  A.D.  51 6.  There  are  tho 
walls  of  another  church  of  St.  Ellas;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  a  cloistered  quadrangle,  which  appears  to 
have  been  at  first  attached  to  a  forum,  and  afterwards 
to  a  cathedral.  On  the  public  buildings  and  private 
bouse*  are  many  Greek  inscriptions.  Some  were  cop- 
ied by  Burckhardt,  and  some  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter. 
At  tbe  time  of  the  visit  of  the  latter  in  1854  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of  which  some 
eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the  rest  Mohamme- 
dan. A  full  account  of  tbe  history  and  antiquities  of 
Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Five  Year*  in  Thtmasms,  ii, 
220  sq.,  and  Handbook  for  Syria  and  PaUsHne,  p.  532 
aq. ;  also  in  his  Giant  Cities  of  Baikan,  p.  94  sq.  Sec 
also  Burckhardt  s  Trawl*  in  Syria,  p.  57  sq. ;  Buck- 
ingham's Trarels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  274. 
The  other  place  with  which  Edrei  baa  liecn  identi- 
is  called  Dera,  and  stands  in  a  shallow  wady  in 
the  open  plain  of  Hauran,  about  fourteen  miles  south 
of  Edhra.  The  following  reasons  have  been  assigned 
in  favor  of  the  other  site.  l.'The  name  Edrei,  which 
signifies  ''strength,"  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  an  ancient  and  warlike  nation,  naturally  lead 
to  the  Mief  that  it  was  a  very  strong  city.  Ancient 
cities  were  always,  when  possible,  built  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  or  in  rocky  fastnesses,  so  as  to  l>e  easily  defend- 
ed. Edhra  stands  on  a  ridge  of  jagged  rocks,  and  is 
so  encompassed  with  cliffs  and  defiles  as  to  lie  almost 
inaccessible.  Dera,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  tbe  open 
plain,  and  has  no  traces  of  old  fortifications  ((».  Robin- 
son,  Trarels  in  Palestine,  ii,  lfirt).  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  warlike  Hephaim  would  have  erected  a 
royal  city  in  such  a  position.  2.  Dera  has  neither 
well  nor  fountain  to  attract  ancient  colonists  to  an  nn- 
defendrd  site.  Its  supply  of  water  was  brought  by 
an  aqueduct  from  a  great  distance  (Bitter,  Palest,  und 
Syr.  ii,  834).  3.  The  ruins  of  Edhra  are  more  ancient, 
more  important,  and  much  more  extensive  than  those 
of  Dera.  The  dwellings  of  Edhra  possess  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  remote  antiqnity— massive  walls,  stone 
roofs,  stone  doors.  The  monuments  now  existing 
•ecra  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  important 


town  from  the  time  the  Romans  took  possession  of 
Basban ;  and  that  it,  and  not  Dera,  was  the  episcopal 
city  of  Adraa.  which  ranked  next  to  Bostra  (Keland, 
Pal.  p.  219,  223,  548).  None  of  the  buildings  in  the 
Utter  seem  older  than  the  Roman  period  (Dr.  Smith, 
in  Robinson's  Hib.  Res.  hi,  App.  p.  165, 1st  ed.).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  identification  of  Dera  and  Edrei 
can  lie  traced  l  ack  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  say 
that  Edrei  was  then  called  A  dam  CAlapa),  and  was 
a  noted  city  of  Arabia,  twenty-four  miles  from  Bostra 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  'Ealpati,  Esdrul).  In  another  place 
they  give  the  distance  nt  twenty-five  miles  from  Bos- 
tra and  six  from  Ashtaroth  (to.  s.  v.  'AffrnpwS,  Asta- 
roth,  where  the  place  in  question  is  called  Afoda, 
Ader).  Adorn  is  laid  down  in  the  Peiilinger  Tables 
aa  here  indicated  (Reland,  Palest,  p.  547 ;  com  p.  Ptole- 
my, v,  17,  7).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city 
thus  teferred  to  is  the  modern  Dera;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  is  too  explicit  to  lie  set  aside  on  tho 
supposition  that  he  has  confounded  the  two  sites  in 
dispute.  Moreover,  it  is  improbable  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  Manasseh  East  extended  so  far  us  the  locality 
of  Edhra.  Most  modern  geographers  have  therefore 
concluded  that  Dera  marks  the  real  site  of  Edrei  (Ke- 
land, Pnlitst.  p.  547;  Bitter,  PaUst.  und  Syr.  ii,  Kt4 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  241 ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tiibrn, 
p.  16H;  Sch want,  however,  declares  for  the  other  por- 
tion, Palest,  p.  222). 

2.  A  furtificd  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kcdesh  and 
Hazor  (Josb.  xix,  37).  About  two  miles  south  of  Ke- 
desh  is  a  conical  rocky  hill  called  Tell  Khuraibth,  tho 
"Tell  of  the  ruin,"  with  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  on  the  summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  ita 
side.  It  is  evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that 
of  the  long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position, 
and  its  nearness  to  Kcdesh,  give  probability  to  the 
supposition.  Dr.  Robinson  (fiibl.  Rrs.  iii,  JW55)  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  Tell  Khuraibeh  with  Haior  (q. 
v.).  For  tbe  objections  to  this  theory,  see  Porter's 
Handbook  for  Syria  ami  Palestine,  p.  442. 

Education, Hkhkkw.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of  par* 
onts  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and  principles 
(Exod.  xii,  2G;  xiii,  8, 14 ;  Deut.  iv.5,  9,  lu;  vi,2,  7, 20; 
xi,  19.  21 ;  Acts  xxii,  3;  2  Tim.  Hi,  15;  Susanna,  8; 
Josephus,  Ap.  ii,  1C,  17,  25),  yet  there  is.  little  trace 
among  the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of  education  in 
any  other  subjects.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  in- 
struction, of  which  so  mnch  is  said  in  the  book  of  Prov- 
erb*, is  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  moral  and  religious 
discipline,  imparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the  example  of  par- 
ents (Prov.  i.  2,  8 ;  ii.  2,  10 ;  iv,  1.  7,  20 ;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  1, 
10  ;  xii,  1  ;  xvi,  22  ;  xvii,  24  ;  xxxi).  Implicit  excep- 
tions to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  found  in  tho 
instances  of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought  up  in  all 
Egyptian  learning  (Acts  vii,  22) ;  of  the  writer  of  the 
hook  of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural 
history  and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xxxviii, 
31 ;  xxxix.  xl,  xli);  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
captivity  (Dan.  i,  4, 17  ;  and,  al>ove  all,  in  the  intellec- 
tual gifts  and  acquirements  of  Solomon,  which  were 
even  more  renowned  than  his  political  greatness  (1 
Kings  iv,  29,  34  ;  x,  1  -9 ;  2  <  bron.  ix,  1-8),  and  the 
memory  of  which  has,  with  much  exaggeration,  been 
widely  preserved  in  Oriental  tradition.  The  state- 
ment made  almve  may,  however,  in  all  probability,  l>e 
taken  as  representing  the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  He- 
brew education,  both  at  tho  time  when  the  I  .aw  whs 
best  observed,  and  also  when,  after  periods  of  nationul 
decline  from  tho  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  mndo 
by  monarch?,  as  Jidiothaphnt  or  .losiah,  or  by  prophets, 
as  Elijah  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  that  standard  (2  Kings  xvii,  13;  xxii,  8-20;  2Chron. 
xvii,  7, 9 ;  1  Kings  xix,  14 ;  Isa.  i  sq.). 
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In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on  selves  used  as  schools,  or  had  places  near  them  for  that 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together  purpose.  In  most  places  there  was  at  least  one,  and 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Ecclus.,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  894  according  to  oth- 
Ecclus.  xxxviii,  24,  2(1;  xxxix,  1-1!).  St  Jerome  \  ers,  4G0  (Calmet,  Diet. ».  v.  Ecoles).  It  was  from  these 
adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to  say  by  heart  !  schools,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  various  teachers  pre- 
tty genealogies  (Jerome  on  TiiHt,  iii. 9 ;  Calmet,  Dirt,  siding  over  them,  of  whom  Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and 
*.  v.  G£nealogie).  Parents  were  required  to  teach  their  i  Ilillel  were  among  the  most  famous,  that  many  of 
children  some  trade,  and  he  who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  those  traditions  and  refinements  proceeded  by  which 
to  be  virtually  teaching  bis  child  to  steal  (Mishna,  Kid-  the  Law  was  in  our  lord's  time  encumbered  and  ob- 
dtuk.  ii,  2,  vol.  iii,  p.  41:1,  Surenhus. ;  Lightfoot,  Chron.  scured.  and  which  may  lw  considered  as  represented, 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii,  vol.  ii,  p.  7*J).  '  though  in  a  highly  exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Tal- 

The  sect  of  ths  Essencs,  though  themselves  abhor-  mud.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges,  hi- 
ring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake,  and  careful  heriting  and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  their 
rn  earn  ing  out  the  education  of  children,  but  confined  predecessor*,  were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  Juph- 
ks  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morals  and  tbc  divine  law  ne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  ut  Tilwrias,  the  most  famous 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  8,  12;  I'hilo,  Quml  omnis  pro'jus  of  all,  and  at  Sepphoris.  These  schools,  in  process  of 
libtr,  ii,  458,  ed.  Mangey  ;  §  12,  Tauehn.).  |  time,  were  dispersed  into  other  countries,  and  hy  de- 

Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  chief  depositaries  of  ,  K^cs  destroyed.    According  to  the  principles  laid 

1  down  in  the  Mishna,  lioys  at  live  years  of  age  were  to 
tiegin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  at  thirteen 
they  l>ecame  subject  to  the  whole  Law  (see  Luke  ii, 
4fi),  at  fifteen  they  entered  the  Gemara  (Mishna,  Plrk. 
Ab.  iv,  20;  v,  21,"  vol.  iv,  p.  4G0,  482,  4X0.  Surenhus.). 
Teachers  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  la»th 
pupils  and  tenchers  were  exhorted  to  re- pec t  each  oth- 
er. Physical  science  formed  p.irt  of  the  course  of  in- 
fraction ;  the  studv  of  languages  was  little  followed  struction  til/,  iii,  18).  Unmarried  men  and  women 
by  any  Jews  till  after  the  Captivity,  but  from  that  time  1  were  not  allowed  to  be  teacher*  of  boys  (Mishna,  Kid. 
tho  number  of  Jews  residing  in  foreign  countries  must  >v.  *:t<  v«'-      P-  **3)-    I"        schools  the  Kal>- 

have  made  the  knowledge  of  foreign  language*  more  ,lins  9at  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  according  to 
common  than  before  (see  Acts  xxi.  37).  From  the  their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  the  ground  (Light- 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Komans,  {oot  on  '*•  i  I'hilo,  ut  »up.  12,  ii,  458,  Mangey). 
parents  were  forbidden  to  in«t-uct  their  children  in  Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in  Scrip- 
Greek  literature  (Mishu a,  S.,tnh,  c.  ix,  15,  vol.  iii.  p.  |  ture,  but  it  Is  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools  included 
3'>7,  308,  Surenhus).  Nor  had  it  ever  l*«n  generally  y\t\\\n  their  scope  the  instruction  of  females,  who  were 
pursued  by  the  Jews  (Origen.  c-mtra  Celium.  ii,  34). 


learning  were  the  schools  or  college,  from  which,  in 
most  cases  (see  Amos  vii,  14),  proceeded  that  succession 
of  public  teachers  who,  at  various  times,  endeavored  to 
reform  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  both  rulers 
and  people.  (See  Wcrkmeistcr,  De  prima  trkoLirttui 
ap.  Ilebr.  nrigine,  Jesnit.  17:t5  ;  Ilegewi'ch,  Ok  bei  den 
Allen  ojentl.  Erziehung  war,  Alton  a,  1*11.)  In  these 
schools  the  Law  was  probably  the  chief  subject  of  in 


Resides  the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was  given 
by  the  priest*  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere,  but  their 
subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively  concerned  with  re- 
ligion and  worship  (Lev,  x,  11 ;  Ez?k.  xliv,  23,  24;  1 
Chron.  xxv,  7,  8;  Mai.  ii,  7).  Those  sovereigns  who 
exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 


occasinnally  invested  with  authority  similar  to  that  of 
the  prophets  themselves  (Judg.  iv,  4  ;  2  Kings  xxii, 
14).  Needlework  formed  a  large,  but  by  no  means  the 
only  subject  of  instruction  imp  arted  to  females,  whose 
|>osition  in  society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  represented  in  modem  Oriental 
including  Mohammedan — usage  (see  Prov.  xxi,  16, 


ligious  element  in  the  Jewish  polity  were  conspicuous  ?6?  »{  Sus.  3;  Luke  viii,  2,  8;  x,  89;  Acts  xiii, 

in  enforcing  the  religious  education  of  the  people  (2         ^  Tim.  i,  5). 

Chron.  xvii,  7,  8,  9 ;  xix,  5,  X,  11 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  2).    I     Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even  of 
From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there  ,  bo.v"»  jf  °.f  \mm*  «l™ientar> kind,  and  of  females  still 

1  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the  Jewish  system, 
viz.  that  besides  the  most  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
the  Koran  is  made  the  staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of 


must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neigh liorhood 
of  the  trilie  of  Zelmlun  to  the  commercial  district  of 
Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  reputa- 
tion in  this  respi-ct.  The  "writers"  of  that  trilns  are 
represented  (Judg.  v,  14)  by  the  same  word,  "IBO,  to. 
phtr',  used  in  that  p  tssage  of  the  levying  of  an  army, 
or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  officer  (Gcsenius.  s.  v.)  as  is 
applied  to  Kzra  in  reference  to  the  Law  (Ezra  vii,  (>);  to 
Seraiah.  David's  scrilie  or  secretary  (2  Sam.  viii,  17) ; 
to  Shchna,  scribe  to  Hezckiah  (2  Kings  xviii,  :17) ; 
Sliemaiah  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  fi);  llaruch,  scribe  to  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxxvi.  32),  and  others  filling  like  offices  at 
various  times.    The  municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom. 


instruction.  In  Oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mo- 
hammedan, the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar 
with  chalk  on  tablets,  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh 
lesson.  All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud ;  faults 
are  usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Female 
children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom  taught  to 
read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  learn- 
ed by  heart,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  taught  em- 
broidery and  needlework.  In  Persia  there  are  many 
public  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  parents  am  mostly  taught  at  home.  The 


c-p-cially  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  j  Konm  forms  tne  sU,plc  Gf  instruction,  being  regarded 


a  staff  of  well-educated  persons  in  their  various  depart- 
ments under  the  recorder,  "",2f;,  maxkir'.  or  historiog- 
rapher, whose  business  was  to  compile  memorials  of 
the  reign  (2  Sam.  viii,  16;  xx,  24  :  2  Kings  xviii,  IN ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv,  R\  learning,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  nnd  educated 


as  the  model  not  only  of  doetrinc,  but  of  style,  and  tho 
text-l»ook  of  all  science.  In  the  colleges,  however, 
mathematics  sre  taught  to  some  extent(Norl>org,  Ojmtr. 
ii,  144  sq. ;  Shaw,  Tntw-U,  p.  194:  Rauwolff,  Travels, 
vii,  GO;  Hurckhardt,  Syria,  p.  326;  TritteL*  in  Arabia, 
i,  275;  Porter,  Dimwu*,  ii.  95;  Ijine,  Mini.  Egypt,  i, 


persons  were  treated  with  great  respect  and,  accord-  *9,  93;  Emjlinhw.  in  Eg.  ii,  2*,  31  ;  Wellsted,  .IraAwi.ii, 
ing  to  Habbiuical  tradition,  were  called  "son*  of  the  j  6,  395;  Chardin,  l'»yf/f#,  iv,  224,  Lnnglc* ;  Olearius, 
noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  others  nt  Tr:irrU,  p.  214,  215 ;  Pietro  della  Valle,  I 'iaggi.  ii.  188). 
table  (Light foot,  Chr.  Temp.  Act*  xvii,  vol.  ii,  79.  fol. ;  — Smith,  s.  v.  On  the  subject  generally,  sec  Jahn, 
Ilor.  Ilrbr.  Luke  xiv,  8  24  ;  ii,  540).  The  same  author-  libl.  I  rib.  §  10r»,  ir.fi ;  Ur*ini,  Antiquitt.  Ihbr.  feMut. 
ity  deplores  the  degeneracy  of  later  times  in  this  re-  until.  (Ilafn.  170.' ;  abo  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxi);  Du- 
spect  (Mishna.  Xotah,  ix,  15,  vol.  iii,  308,  Surenhus).  J  mor,  Dr  *<  h  4ii  etacadem  rrtt.  //e&r.(\Virceb.  1782;  un- 
To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded,  after  the  |  critical);  Purtnann,  De  re  sehola*tica  Judaor.  (Frcf. 
Captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were  either  them-  :  1779)  ;  Seiferheld,  in  Beyschlag's  Syll  >ge  v.tr.  opusc.  i, 
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6*2  sq. :  Wolf.  Dill.  Ifrhr.  ii,  917  M|. ;  Hartmann,  I  V  r- 
h.wi.  <lr*  .4 .  T.  mil  dm  Xeuen,  p.377  ^q. ;  Gfrorer,  Gesch. 
a.  I  rrkristentk.  I,  i.  109  sq.;  Beer,  Skxz-rn  einrr  CescA, 
dec  ErsieJtung  u.  dcs  Unterr.  bei  den  Israeliten  (Prague, 
1*3-2 ;  a  superficial  work).    See  School. 


cred  literature,  as  successor  of  Professor  Mmm  Stuart, 
in  the  name  institution.  From  1828  to  1842  he  edited 
the  American  Quarter'y  It'gisttr.  lie  established  in 
1833  the  American  Quarterly  Observer.  After  publish- 
ing two  volumes  of  it,  he  united  it  with  the  Biblical 


Et»Ct:.\TtO!t  FOR  THE  MlXtHTRY 

Theological  Education. 

Edumia,  a  place  thus  descril>cd  hy  Eusel.ius  and 
Jerome  (in  the  Vntim-uttcon,  s.  v.  '\Liovpta,  Edomia) : 
••of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  and  there  is  still  a  village 
Eduma,  lit'or/ici.  in  Aerabutine.  alniut  twelve  miles 
east  of  Neapolis."  From  this  language,  Leclerc  (not. 
in  loc.)  infers  that  Adummim  is  meant;  but  this  lay 
farther  south.  Van  de  Velde  find*  the  locality  in  the 
mtslern  village  Ituumtk,  S.E.  of  Nab'.ous  (Xurrat.  ii, 
30*):  a  coincidence  first  pointed  out  hy  Robinson  (Re- 
le^trches,  iii.  103),  as  lying  in  the  prescribed  position, 
although  not  within  the  tri!>e  of  Benjamin  (apparently 
a  conjecture  of  Euseb.).  It  is  situated  on  the  table- 
land overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  and  contains  a 
fountain  and  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  outskirts  (Hol* 
inson,  /uiler  Researches,  p.  21*2,  21*3). 

E'duth  C*1^"1",  eduth\  precept,  as  it  is  often  ren- 
dered ;  Sept.  and  Vnlg.  translate  accordingly)  stands 
(Iwsides  being  translated  elsewhere  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation >  as  a  part  (in  connection  with  "Shushan" 
either  sing,  or  plur.)  of  the  inscription  of  certain  |)Oet~ 


See  Ministry  •  Rrl*"*tory>  a,,n  wa*  so'°  editor  of  the  combined  peri- 
odicals from  January,  1835,  to  January,  1838.  From 
1*44  to  1852  he  was  the  senior  editor  of  the  BibUothca 
Sacra.  For  twenty-three  years  he  was  employed  in 
superintending  periodical  literature,  and,  w  ith  the  as- 
sistance of  several  associates,  has  left  thirty-one  oc- 
tavo volumes  as  the  monuments  of  bis  enterprise  and 
industry  in  this  department  of  labor.  He  abo  edited 
I  several  duodecimo  volumes,  among  which  are  the 
'  Eclectic  Header,  the  Biogrtrphy  of  Self-taught  Men,  the 
Memoir  of  Henry  Martyn,  to  which  be  prefixed  an  In- 
troductory Essay.  He  published  many  articles  in  the 
religious  newspapers,  various  pamphlets,  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  several  volumes,  such  as  the  German  Se- 
lf i  firms,  by  professors  Edwards  and  Park :  Classical 
Stadia,  by  professors  Edwards,  Scars,  and  Felton.  He 
injured  his  constitution  by  his  unremitting  toils,  and 
was  compelled  to  make  the  tour  of  Kurope  for  his 
health,  and  to  spend  two  winters  in  the  South.  He 
died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  April  20, 1852,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  po- 
etic sentiment,  large  erudition,  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, skill  as  an  instructor,  and  eloquence  as  a 


ical  compositions,  indicating  that  the  contents  were  of  I  preacher,  but  also  for  his  delicacy  of  taste,  his  tender 
a  revealed  or  sacred  character  (title  of  Psa.  In,  Ixxx).  i  sensibilities,  and,  al>ovc  all,  his  deep,  eame«t,  and  unb 
See  ShoshaNSix.  1  form  pietv.    Some  of  bis  discourses  and  essays,  with 

Edward  m.Co^r-ssoR.klngof  the  Anglo-Sax-  E.  A.  Park,  were  published  in 

cms.  was  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1004,  and  died  Jan.  fi,  j  ^n  ,n  ltto3  ,n  two  duodecimo  volumes.  (E.  A.  P.) 
10iV,.  He  was  canonized  by  Poj*  Alexander  III,  nnd  i  Edwards,  John,  D.D.,  one  of  the  strongest  Cal- 
stvled  'Confessor*'  in  the  bull  of  canonization.  The  vinistic  divines  the  Church  of  England  has  produced, 
only  ground  for  this  was  the  fact  that  when,  in  1044,  He  was  bom  at  Hertford  Feb.  26,  1637,  and  was  edu- 
he  mar.icd  Editha,  daughter  of  earl  Godwin,  he  in-  cated  at  Merchant-Taylor's  School,  London.  In  1053 
formed  her  that  be  would  mike  her  his  qiic;-n,  but  that  he  entered  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  where  ho 
she  should  not  share  his  I  cd.  He  kept  this  unnatural  became  scholar  and  fellow.  He  was  minister  of  Trin- 
vow.  and  for  it.  in  spite  of  a  licentious  life,  he  was  ity  Church,  Cambridge,  from  1664  to  alwut  1670,  when 
sainted  bv  the  Pope.  .  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  Peter's,"  Colchester.    He  re- 


Edward  VI,  king  of  England,  son  of  Henry  VIII 
by  his  wife  Jane  Seymour,  was  born  at  Hampton 
Court,  Octol>er  12, 1537.  He  is  mentioned  here  rather 
f,r  the  great  events  of  his  reign  than  for  his  personal 
qualities,  though  these  were  excellent.  lie  was 
cn.wn.nl  in  1547,  and  his  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  af- 
tcrwanbj  carl  of  Somerset,  became  Protec  tor  of  the 
kingdom.  "  He  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  during  his  rule  great  strides  were 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in 
England.  The  images  were  removed  from  the  church  - 
es;  refractory  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  imprison- 
ed; the  laitr  were  allowed  the  cup  nt  the  ceremony  of 
the  lord's  Supper ;  all  ecclesiastical  processes  were 
ordered  to  run  in  the  king's  name;  Henry's  famous 
six  articles  (known  as  tlie  Bloody  Statute)  were  m- 
|*aled  ;  a  new  service-book,  compiled  by  Craniner  and 
Ridlev,  assisted  by  eleven  other  divines,  was  drawn 
up,  and  ordered  to  be  used,  and  is  known  as  the  Fir.<t 
iToyer  -  book  of  Edicari  VI  (see  Common  Pkayt.k- 


nooK>;  and  the  «elil*cv  of  the  clergv  ceased  to  be  oh-  1  erf  0"d.  1*51*7.  Hvo K-Ue  Itoctrtne  of  Faith , , 
li  „t»rv"  (Chamber*,  E»n,cl„p,rdi,t,  s.  v.).  The  young  tifcatim  (Lond.  1708,  8  v..).-  -.loncs,  ihrut.  Eh 
king  was  in  full  svmpathv  with  the  Reformation;  but   »•  v.;  Kippis,  Buyrai&M  Bntanmca,  vol.  v. 


turned  to  Cambridge  in  1679,  and  there  wrote  indus- 
triously on  controversial  theology.  He  died  April  16, 
1716.  44  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  since  the  days 
of  Calvin  himself,  there  has  existed  a  more  decided 
1  Calvinist  than  Dr.  Edwards.  He  has  been  termed  the 
Paid,  the  Augustine,  the  Rradwardiue,  the  Calvin  of 
his  age.  Such  was  his  abhorrence  of  Arminianism 
that  he  contended,  with  the  old  Puritans,  that  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  it  and  popery."  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are,  Theologia  refcrmuta,  or  the  Body 
ar.d  Substance  of  the  Christian  Religi-m,  comprised  in 
Aistinct  hitconrses  or  Treatises  upon  the  A  pottles'  Creed, 
the  l.onT*  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (Lond. 
1713  26,  3  vols,  fol.):  —  A  amp'e'e  History  or  Sinreg 
•fall  the  Dispensations  «r  Method*  >  f  Religion  (l-ondon, 
IflOT.  2  vols.  8vo)  : —  Thr  A  r  minimi  I>octriuts  cond<  mn- 
td  by  the  Scripture*  (I<ond.  1711,  8v«0 :— Authority  of 
the  0.  ami  A".  T.  (Loud.  16!>3,  8  vols.  8vo) :— Exercita- 
tions,  critical,  thologicid.  etc.,  on  important  placet  in  the 
,   O.  and  X.  T.  (Lond.  170.»,  Mvo)  : — Socinianism  unmask- 

trirw  of  Faith  and  Jus- 
Biography, 


ig  was  in  iuii  symr 
his  | dans,  and  those  of  his  counsellors,  were  arrested 
by  his  death,  July  6, 1553. 

Edwards,  Bcla  Bates,  D.D.,  wa.t  lw>rn  in  South- 
ampton. Mass..  July  4,  18<>2,  and  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1824.  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminarv  in  l&W.  He  served  as  a  totor  in  Amherst 
College  during  the  years  1*27-28,  «nd  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  American  Education  Society  during 
the  year*  1828-33.  In  1837  be  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Go«pel,  and  was  also  appointed  pro- 
fc«soT  of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary ; 
and  in  1848  he  was  elected  associate  professor  of  sa- 


Edwards,  Jonathan, was  born  at  East  AVindsor, 
Conn.,  on  the  5th  of  October.  1703.  His  great-great- 
irrandfather  on  the  paternal  side  was  the  Rev.  Richard 
Edwards,  a  clergyman  in  London  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  His  great-grandfather.  William  Edwards, 
was  »K>rn  in  England,  came  to  America  about  the 
year  1640,  and  was  sn  honorable  trader  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  His  grandfather.  Richard  FM wards,  was  born 
at  Hartford,  and  spent  his  life  there  ns  a  respectable 
and  wealthy  merchant.  His  father,  Rev.  Timothy 
towards,  was  born  in  Hartford  May  14.  1661*.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1087,  '•  and  received  the 
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two  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  on  the 
same  day,  July  4,  165)1,  one  in  the  rooming  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon, '  an  uncommon  mark  of  respect 
paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning.'" 
He  wan  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  East  Windsor 
in  May,  1694.  In  1711  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut,  chaplain  of  the  troops  sent  on 
an  important  expedition  to  Canada.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  scholarship,  devoutness,  and  general 
weight  of  character.  He  generally  preached  extem- 
p  ire,  and  until  he  had  p  issed  his  seventieth  year  he  did 
tint  often  write  the  heads  of  his  discourses.  He  lived 
to  enjoy  the  fame  of  his  son,  and  died  January  27, 1758. 
On  the  maternal  side,  the  great-grandfather  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards  was  Anthony  Stoddard,  Esq.,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  west  of  England  to  Boston,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  from  1665  to  1684.  The 
grandfather  of  Edward*  was  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, of  Northampton,  Mass.,  one  of  the  most  erudite 
end  powerful  clergymen  of  New  England.  Edwards's 
mother  was  Esther,  the  second  child  of  the  Northamp- 
ton pastor,  a  lady  of  excellent  education  and  rare 
strength  of  character. 

The  history  of  President  Edwards  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  considering  that  both  on  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  side  he  was  allied  with  families 
belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  of  New 
England.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  had  ten  sisters, 
some  of  whom  became  the  wives  of  eminent  m?n.  He 
was  trained  by  his  father  and  his  four  eldest  sisters 
(all  of  w  hom  were  proficients  in  learning)  for  Yale 
College,  which  he  entered  in  1710,  just  before  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  During  the  next  year  his  fa- 
vorite study  was  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
"Taking  th.it  book  into  his  hand  u|H>n  some  occasion 
not  long  before  his  death,  he  said  to  some  of  his  select 
friends  who  were  then  with  him,  that  he  was  beyond 
expression  entertained  and  pleased  with  it  when  he 
read  it  in  his  youth  at  college ;  that  he  was  as  much 
engaged,  and  had  m»re  satisfaction  nnd  pleasure  in 
studying  it,  than  the  most  greedy  miser  in  gathering 
np  h  indfuls  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  new-discov- 
ered treasure."  When  al>out  twelve  years  of  ago  he 
wrote  a  paper  which  indicates  that  he  hud  lie«n  thor- 
oughly interested  in  the  question  of  Materialism.  At 
about  the  same  uge  he  coin[>osed  some  remark  ihle  pa- 
pers on  questions  in  natural  philosophy.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  college  as  an  acute  thinker,  and 
also  as  an  impassioned  writer,  he  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  1720,  and  delivered  the  "salutatory,  which 
was  also  the  valedictory  oration." 

When  he  was  a  lioy.  probably  about  the  age  of  sev- 
en or  eight  years,  he  began  to  develop  his  religious 
character.  He  writes:  "I  was  then  very  much  uf- 
fected  for  many  months,  and  concerned  about  the 
things  of  religion  and  my  soul's  salvation,  and  was 
abundant  in  religious  duties.  I  used  to  pray  five 
times  a  day  in  secret,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  re- 
ligious conversation  with  other  Iwys,  and  used  to  meet 
with  them  to  pray  together.  I  experienced  I  know 
not  what  kind  of  delight  in  religion.  I,  with  some  of 
my  sch<ioliiiates,  joined  together  and  built  a  booth  in  a 
swamp,  in  a  very  retired  spot,  for  a  place  of  prayer; 
and,  Iwsides,  I  had  particular  secret  places  of  my  own 
in  the  woods  where  I  used  to  retire  by  myself,  ami 
was  from  time  to  time  much  affected.  My  affections 
seemed  to  be  lively  and  easily  moved,  and 'l  seemed  to 
lie  in  my  element  when  engaged  in  religious  duties.'" 
ItenVc'ing  on  these  fervid  emotions,  Edwards  after- 
ward regarded  th««m  as  no  signs  of  genuine  piety. 
He  was  keen  in  his  analysis  of  character,  and  was 
wont  to  encourage,  not  only  in  others,  but  also  in  him- 
self, the  habit  of  severe  self-examination,  nnd  of  jeal- 
ous watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  self-love. 
Although  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  had  liecn  duti- 
ful, docile,  and  exemplary  in  his  outward  demeanor, 
yet  he  writes  concerning  his  boyhood  and  youth :  "  I 


was  at  times  very  uneasy,  especially  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  my  time  at  college,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
seize  me  with  a  pleurisy,  in  which  he  brought  me  ni^h 
to  the  grave,  and  shook  me  over  the  pit  of  hell.  And 
yet  it  was  not  long  after  my  recovery  before  I  fell 
again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.  But  God  would  not 
suffer  me  to  go  on  with  any  quietness.  I  had  great 
and  violent  inward  struggles,  till,  after  many  conflicts 
with  wicked  inclinations,  repeated  resolutions,  and 
bonds  that  I  laid  myself  under  l.y  a  kind  of  vows  to 
God,  I  was  brought  wholly  to  break  off  all  former 
w  icked  ways,  and  all  ways  .of  known  outward  sin,  and 
to  i.pply  myself  to  seek  salvation,  and  practice  many 
religious  duties,  but  without  that  kind  of  affection  and 
delight  which  I  hod  formerly  experienced."  With 
his  characteristic  fidelity  in  scrutinizing  hi*  motives, 
he  looked  with  distrust  on  his  seeking  the  Ix>rd  after 
thU  "  miserable  manner,  which,"  lie  savs,  "has  made 
me  sometimes  since  to  question  whether  it  ever  issued 
in  that  which  was  saving,  being  ready  to  doubt  wheth- 
er such  miserable  seeking  ever  succeeded."  At  length, 
however,  but  precisely  at  what  period  he  does  not  state, 
he  began  to  entertain  an  abiding  confidence  in  his  hav- 
ing been  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  po- 
etic and  fervid  style  which  often  characterizes  his 
writings,  he  says :  "  I  liegan  to  have  a  new  kind  of 
apprehensions  and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  glorious  way  of  salvation  by  him. 
This  1  know  not  how  to  express  otherwise  than  by  a 
calm,  sweet  abstraction  of  i-oul  fiom  all  the  concerns 
of  this  world,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision,  or  fixed 
ideas  and  imaginations  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains 
or  some  solitary  wilderness,  far  from  all  mankind, 
sweetly  conversing  w  ith  Christ,  and  rapt  and  swallow- 
ed up  in  God."  On  one  occasion  "  I  walked  abroad 
alone  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father's  pasture  for  con- 
templation. As  I*  was  walking  there,  and  looking  upon 
the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet 
a  sense  of  the  glorious  miijmttf  and  grace  of  God  as  I 
know  not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both 
in  a  sweet  conjunction,  majesty  and  meeknesB  joined 
together;  it  was  a  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy  majes- 
ty, and  also  a  majestic  meekness,  an  awful  sweetness, 
a  high,  and  great,  and  holy  gentleness.  After  this 
my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually  increased,  and  lie- 
came  more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  in- 
ward sweetness.  The  appearance  of  every  thing  was 
altered  ;  there  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet 
cast  or  appearance  of  divine  glory  in  almost  every 
thing.  God's  excellency,  bis  wisdom,  his  purity,  and 
love,  seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing— in  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky ;  in  the 
grass,  flowers,  trees;  in  the  water  and  all  nature — 
which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to 
sit  nnd  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  day 
spent  much  of  my  time  in  view  ing  the  clouds  and  sky, 
to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  things,  in 
the  mean  time  singing  forth  with  a  low  voice  my  con- 
templations of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  scarce 
any  thing  in  all  the  works  of  nature  was  so  sweet  to 
me  as  thunder  and  lightning;  formerly  nothing  had 
been  so  terrible  to  me.  Before,  I  used  to  be  uncom- 
monly terrified  with  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with 
terror  when  I  saw  a  thunder-storm  rising;  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  rejoiced  me.  I  felt  God,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  nt  the  first  appearance  of  a  thunder-storm,  and 
u»ed  to  take  the  opportunity  at  such  times  to  fix  my- 
self in  order  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings 
play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God's 
thunder,  which  oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertain- 
in-.',  leading  me  to  sweet  contemplations  of  my  great 
and  glorious  God.  While  thus  engaged  it  always 
seemed  natural  for  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my  med- 
itations, or  to  speak  my  thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a 
singing  voice." 

The  sharpness  of  his  intellect,  the  activity  of  his 
imagination,  the  liveliness  of  his  sensibilities/and  the 
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erpth  of  hi*  piety,  were  regarded  a*  signs  of  bU  being 
called  of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Having 
ueen  a  resident  scholar  Dearly  two  years  at  Yale  Col- 
lege after  his  graduation,  and  having  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  during  that  period,  he  was  "approba- 
ted" as  a  preacher  in  June  or  July,  1722,  several 
months  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  From 
August,  1722,  until  April,  1723.  he  preached  to  a  small 
Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  city.  His  eloquence 
fascinated  his  bearers,  but  he  felt  compelled  to  decline 
their  urgent  invitations  to  become  their  pastor.  In 
his  solitary  walks  along  the  silent  banks  of  the  Hudson 
he  learned  more  and  more  of  "the  bottomless  depths 
of  secret  corruption  and  deceit"  belonging  to  his  heart, 
and  of  the  beauty  and  amiuhleness  of  true  holiness. 

Holinesn,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contem- 
plations on  it,  appeared  to  me  to  lie  of  a  sweet,  pleas- 
ant, charming,  serene,  calm  nature,  which  brought  an 
inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peaccfulness,  and  rav- 
ishment to  the  soul*.  In  other  word*,  that  it  made  the 
soul  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with  all  manner  of 
pleasant  flowers,  enjoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gentle, 
vivifying  beams  of  the  sun.  The  soul  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian, as  I  then  wrote  my  meditations,  appeared  like 
such  a  little  white  dower  ax  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  l»os- 
om  to  receive  tbe  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun  s  glory ; 
rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing  peacefully  and 
lovingly  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about,  all 
in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the 
light  of  the  sun."  It  was  during  his  residence  in  New 
York  that  he  wrote  the  first  thirty-four  of  his  well- 
known  "  Resolutions"  for  the  government  of  his  life. 

In  September,  1723,  be  was  called  to  a  tutorship  in 
Yale  College.  Having  passed  the  preceding  winter 
and  spring  in  severe  study  at  the  college,  he  entered 
on  his  tutorship  in  June,  1724,  and  left  it  in  September, 
172»>.  After  having  declined  various  invititions  to 
take  the  oversight  of  churches,  be  was  ord.iiiicd  Febru- 
ary 15. 1727,  as  pastor  of  tbe  church  in  Northampton, 
a  colleague  with  his  celebrated  grandfather,  Solomon 
Stoddard.  He  rose  at  once  into  eminence  as  a  preach- 
er, e«|iccial)y  as  a  preacher  of  the  divine  law,  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  of  man's  entire  sinfulness  by  na- 
ture, of  justification  by  fjith,  and  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, lie  often  spoke  extempore;  he  seldom  made  a 
gesture;  his  voice  was  not  commanding;  his  power 
was  that  of  deep  thought  and  strong  feeling.  Dr. 
Trumbull  says  that  when  Mr.  Edwards  was  preaching 
at  Enfield,  Conn.,  "there  was  such  a  breathing  of  dis- 
tress and  weeping  that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to 
apeak  to  the  people  and  desire  silence  that  he  might  be 
heard."  A  gentleman  remarked  to  President  I>wight 
that  when,  in  his  youth,  he  heard  Mr.  Edwanls  describe 
the  day  of  judgment,  he  fully  supposed  that  immediate- 
ly at  the,  close  of  the  sermon  "the  Judge  would  de- 
scend, ami  the  final  separation  take  place."  During 
tbe  delivery  of  one  of  hi*  most  overwhelming  discourses 
in  the  pulfrit  of  a  minister  unused  to  such  power,  this 
minister  is  said  to  have  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to 
pull  the  preacher  by  the  coat,  and  try  to  stay  the  tor- 
rent of  snch  appalling  eloquence  bv  the  question,  "Mr. 
Edwards!  Mr.  Edwards!  is  not  God  a  merciful  He- 
inz?" 

In  Fehruary,  1729.  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stixld.ird,  the  entire  charge  of  the  con irre .ration  »t 
Northampton  was  devolved  on  Mr.  Edwards.  In  1784 
and  1736  occurred  a  remarkable  "aw.  keninjr"  of  re- 
ligious feeling  in  his  parish ;  another  occurred  in  1740, 
at  which  period  he  became  a  bosom  friend  of  George 
Whitefield.  Ihiring  l*>th  these  developments  of  re- 
ligious activity  he  preached  with  a  fore**  which  over- 
awed his  hearers.  While  his  parochial  labors  were 
wiultifarion*  and  earnest,  he  studied  tbe  phenomena  of 
the  revival  with  the  keenness  of  a  philosopher,  and 
tb#v  prompted  bins  to  write  some  of  bis  most  acute 
1U.-E 


disquisitions.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  works  which  ha 
published  during  his  ministry  at  Northampton  indicate 
the  degree  in  which  he  labored  for  tbe  promotion  or 
the  regulation  of  those  religious  "awukeuings"  for 
which  his  ministry  was  distinguished.  Some  of  these 
works  are  merely  sermons,  others  are  larger  treatises. 
They  liear  the  following  titles  :  G<  d  glorified  in  Man's 
Dependence  (1731)  : — A  divine  and  supernatural  L'ght 
imparted  to  the  Suul  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (1734  ;  a  ser- 
mon noted  for  its  spiritual  philosophy) :  —  Curie  ye 
Aferot  (1735)  : — .4  faithful  Sarratire  of  the  surpris>i.g 
Work  of  God  m  the  Concersion  of  many  humlred  Souls 
in  Xorthamjittm,  etc.  (Ixmdon.  1730): — Five  /'iscour*es 
prejised  to  the  Ametican  Edition  if  this  Narrative 
(1738)  :— Sinners  in  the  i J  anils  of  an  angry  God  (1741 ; 
one  of  his  most  terrific  sermons) : — Sorrows  af  thr  le- 
reared  sjiread  before  Jesus  (1741):  —  Distinguithiug 
Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  true  Spirit  (1741):—  Thoughts 
on  the  hrrival  in  .Yew  England,  etc.  (1742):  —  /'** 
Watchman's  Duty  and  Account  (1743)  -.—The  true  Ex- 
cellency of  a  Carpel  Minister  (1744): — A  Treatise  con- 
cerning rrligious  A  flections  (1746 ;  one  of  his  most  spir- 
itual and  analytical  works): — An  humble  Attempt  to 
promote  expluit  Agreement  and  visible  Union  among 
God's  l\ople  in  extraordinary  Prayer  (174(i) :—  True 
Saints,  when  absent  from  the  Dudy.  present  with  the  Ijord 
(1747) : — God's  awful  Judgmmls  in  breaking  the  strong 
Hmts  of  the  Community  (174K) : — Life  and  Diary  of  the 
Iltv.  David  Hrainerd  (1749;  a  volume  which  exerted  a 
decisive  influence  on  Henry  Martyn,  and  has  affected 
the  missionary  spirit  of  tbe  English  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can churches ) : — Christ  the  Example  of  Gosptl  Ministers 
( 1749 ) : — iiHilijicatitms  far  full  Communion  in  the  risible 
Church  (1749:  a  treatise  of  historical  as  well  as  theo- 
logical importance)  -.—Farewell  Sermon  to  the  People  of 
Sorlhamptcm  (1760;  called  "the  be*t  farewell  sermon 
ever  written"). 

The  last  two  publications  suggest  the  most  sorrow* 
ful  event  of  President  Edwards's  life.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  his  Northampton  pastorate  on  the  '.'2d  of 
June,  1760.  As  earl}'  as  1744  he  had  offended  many, 
and  among  them  some  of  the  most  influential  families 
in  his  congregation,  by  certain  stringent  measures 
which  he  adopted  in  regard  to  alleged  immoralities 
prevalent  at  Northampton.  The  whole  parish  was 
shaken  by  bis  resolute  and  uncompromising  reproofs, 
and  was  predisposed  to  resist  any  subsequent  innova- 
tion which  he  might  make.  His  grandfather,  Mr. 
Stoddard,  hud  favored  the  principle  that  unconverted 
persons  who  are  not  immoral  have  a  right  to  partake 
of  the  lord's  Supper.  The  authoritative  influence  of 
Mr.  Stoddard  had  induced  not  only  the  Northampton 
Church,  but  also  many  other  churches,  to  adopt  that 
principle.  Mr.  Edwards,  after  prolonged  deliberation, 
opposed  it.  The  entire  community  was  aroused  by 
his  boldness  in  controverting  the  teachings  of  a  man 
like  Solomon  Stoddard,  "whose  word  was  law."  Af- 
ter a  prolonged  and  earnest  controversy,  he  was  eject- 
ed from  the  office  which  he  had  adorned  for  more  than 
twenty-three  years.  He  never  saw  occasion  to  change 
the  opinions  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  his  people ; 
and  two  years  after  his  dismission  he  pul  lished  a  work 
entitled  Misrepresentation  conrcttd  and  Truth  rimlica- 
ttd  in  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Siilamon  Williams's  Ho- k  on  QuaL 
ifcations  fur  Commvnvn ;  U>  which  is  added  a  fatter 
from  Mr.  Edirardu  to  his  late  Eli>ck  at  yurt/fimptan 
1176".').  After  his  death,  and  after  a  disastrous  con- 
troversy through  the  land,  his  principles  prcvuiled 
among  the  evangelical  churches. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  dismission  of  pastors 
is  so  frequent,  we  cannot  easily  imagine  the  mortifica- 
tion and  injury  which  Edward*  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  his  difficulties  with  his  parish.  He  was  in 
his  forty-seventh  year,  and  had  accumulated  no  prop- 
erty for  the  support  of  his  large  and  expensive  family. 
He  was  com (M-lled  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  his 
friends  in  remote  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Great 
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Britain.  His  wife  was  a  descendant  from  the  earls  of 
Kingston,  and  was  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments. 
The  description  which  he  wrote  of  her  in  her  girlhood 
was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Chalmers  to  lie  one  of  the  most 
lieautiful  compositions  in  the  language.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  her  on  the  27th  of  July,  1727,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  dismission,  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  judge  Tim- 
othy Edwards,  was  about  twelve  years  of  age;  his 
second  son,  afterwards  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  was 
about  five  years  of  age;  and  his  youngest  son,  after- 
wards judge  Pierpont  Edwards,  was  an  infant  of  two 
or  three  months;  his  third  daughter,  afterwards  the 
mother  of  Aaron  Burr,  was  In  her  eighteenth  year ; 
and  his  fourth  daughter,  afterwards  the  mother  of 
president  Timothy  Dwight,  was  in  her  sixteenth  year, 
lie  had  a  family  of  three  sons  and  seven  daughters — 
another  daughter.  Jcrusha,  having  died  three  years 
before  his  dismission.  She  was  betrothed  to  David 
Brainerd,  who  had  been  a  cherished  inmate  of  her  fa- 
ther's family. 

In  July,  1751,  about  a  year  after  his  dismission,  Ed- 
wards was  installed  pastor  of  the  small  Congregational 
church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  missionary  of  the 
Housatonic  tribe  of  Indians  at  that  place.  He  preach- 
ed extemporaneously  to  the  Indians  through  an  inter- 
preter. In  this  uncultivated  wilderness  he  was  sadly 
afflicted  with  the  fever  and  ague,  and  other  disorders 
incident  to  the  new  settlements.  He  published  a 
characteristic  sermon  in  1752,  entitled  True  Cntee  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Erperience  of  Devils.  In  1754  ho 
published  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works — his  Ensay 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  WW.  Of  this  essay  there  are 
conflicting  interpretations.  One  school  of  interpreters 
contend  that  he  believed  in  a  literal  inability  of  the 
soul  to  act  otherwise  than  it  does  act ;  another  school 
contend  that  he  did  not  believe  in  an  inability  which 
is  natural  and  literal,  but  only  in  one  which  is  moral, 
figurative,  "  an  inability  improperly  so  called."  One 
school  contend  that  he  believed  liberty  to  consist  in 
the  mere  power  of  doing  what  the  soul  has  previously 
willed,  of  outwardly  executing  what  the  soul  has  an- 
tecedently chosen ;  another  school  contend  that  he 
believed  liberty  to  consist  in  the  power  of  electing 
either  of  two  or  more  objects — >uch  a  power  that  men 
are  not  "  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity  from 
doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as  they  please, 
with  full  freedom ;  yea,  with  the  highest  kind  of  lib- 
erty that  ever  was  thought  of,  or  that  ever  could  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  conceive" 
(Letter  to  a  Scotch  theologian)."  One  school  regard 
Edwards  as  agreeing  with  those  Calvinist*  who  sup- 
pose that  "  man,  in  his  state  of  inuocency,  had  freedom 
and  power  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  well-pleasing 
to  God,  but  yet  mutably  so  that  he  might  fall  from  it," 
and  that  "  man,  by  his  f  ill  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  ac- 
companying salvation  ;"  another  school  regard  Ed- 
wards as  denying  this  proposition  in  its  literal,  and 
affirming  it  only  in  \U  figurative  sense,  and  lielieving 
that  since  the  Fall  man  has  all  the  freedom  or  lilierty 
which  he  ever  had,  or  can  lie  imagined  to  have.  One 
class  of  critics  suppose  him  to  believe  that  motives  are 
the  efficient  or  the  necessitating  causes  of  volitions; 
another  class  suppose  him  to  l»elieve  that  the  volition 
is  the  result  of  motive  as  an  occasion,  rather  than  the 
necessary  ejf>  rt  of  motive  as  a  causr.  The  latter  class 
interpret  his  whole  theory  of  the  w  ill  in  the  light  of 
the  following  remark  of  Edwards  to  the  Scotch  divine : 
••  On  the  contrary.  I  have  lar.ely  declared  that  the 
connection  between  antecedent  things  and  c<ui'c<|ucnt 
ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of 
men's  wills,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called 
by  the  name  of  necessity  impro|»crly,  and  that  all  such 
terms  as  must,  cannot,  impo.vi'le,  unable,  irresistible, 
unavoidable,  invincible,  etc.,  when  applied  here,  are  not 
applied  in  their  proper  signification,  and  are  either 
used  nonsensically  and  with  tierfect  insignificance,  or 


in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper 
meaning,  and  their  use  in  common  speech,  and  that 
such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  of  men's  wills  is 
more  properly  called  certainty  than  necessity,  it  being 
no  other  than  the  certain  connection  between  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  tbe  proposition  which  affirms 
their  existence."  It  is  asserted  by  many  that  Ed- 
wards makes  no  distinction  Itetween  the  will  and  the 
sensibilities;  it  is  thought  by  some  that  he  does  nuke 
a  distinction ;  the  acts  of  the  will  being  acts  of  moral 
choice,  the  processes  of  the  sensibilities  being  what  he 
elsewhere  terms  "natural  or  tmimal  feelings  or  affec- 
tions." 

During  his  virtual  banishment  to  the  Stockbridge 
wilderness  he  wrote  another  of  his  more  noted  works, 
entitled  The  great  Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Siu 
tfrfended,  etc.  The  work  was  finished  May  26,  1767, 
but  was  not  published  until  1758.  several  months  after 
bis  death.  Perhaps  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this 
treatise  is  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a 
constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  poster- 
ity ;"  that  they  constituted,  "  as  it  were,  one  complex 
person,  or  one  moral  whole;"  that  as  a  tree,  when  a 
century  old,  is  one  plant  with  the  little  sprout  from 
which  it  grew— as  the  Iwdy  of  a  man,  when  forty  years 
old,  is  one  with  the  infant  body  from  which  it  grew — - 
as  the  body  and  soul  are  one  with  each  other,  so  there 
is  a  divine  "constitution"  according  to  which  Adam 
and  his  posterity  are  "  looked  upon  as  one,  and  dealt 
with  acco  dingly ;"  that  in  his  descendant*  "the  first 
existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  is  not  to  l»e  looked  upon 
as  sin  !»elonging  to  them,  distinct  from  their  participa- 
tion in  Adam's  first  sin;"  that  "the  guilt  a  man  has 
upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  simple, 
viz.  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of  the 
sin  by  which  the  species  first  relielled  against  God. 
This,  and  the  guilt  arising  from  tbe  first  corruption  or 
depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  tico  things  distinctly  imputed  and  charged 
upon  men  in  the  shrht  of  God,"  but  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  according  to  an  arbitrary  constitution,  like 
that  which  causes  the  continued  identity  of  a  river 
which  is  constant lv  flowing,  or  of  an  animal  body 
which  is  constantly  fluctuating.  "When  I  call  this 
an  arbitrary  constitution,  I  mean  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tion which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine  wilt, 
which  divine  will  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divine 
wisdom."  During  his  retirement  at  Stockbridge,  Ed- 
wards wrote  his  Dissertaivm  concerning  the  End  for 
which  God  created  the  World,  and  also  his  Dissertation 
concerning  the  Sature  of  true  Virtue.  On  the  former 
of  these  treatises  he  had  expended  much,  and  on  tbe 
latter  a  life-long  study.  One  class  of  his  interpreters 
suppose  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  these  treatises  with 
the  design,  and  that  the  treatise  has  liecn  followed 
with  the  result,  of  modifying  the  popular  aspect  of 
Calvinism,  and  of  thereby  removing  some  of  the  pop- 
ular objections  to  the  system  as  formerly  held.  They 
suppose  that  he  designed  to  make  the  sovereignty  of 
God  appear  the  more  amiable  by  showing  that  it  is  in- 
tent on  the  highest  interests  of  his  creatures ;  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  the  universe  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  therefore,  when  God  is 
said  to  govern  the  universe  for  his  own  glory,  he  is 
also  said  to  govern  it  for  its  own  well-being.  In  the 
second  of  the  two  lust -named  treatises,  a  treatise 
which,  like  the  first,  and  like  many  of  his  other  essays, 
was  designed  to  reconcile  reason  with  faith — a  treatise 
the  rudiments  of  which  were  written  in  his  boyhood, 
and  are  found  scattered  through  many  of  his  published 
works — he  reduces  all  moral  goodness  to  "the  love  of 
being  in  general,"  and  this  love  he  considers  an  act  of 
the  will  as  distinct  from  '*  animal  or  natural  feeling." 
Those  Calvinistic  divines  who  believe  that  all  the  vir» 
tues,  such  as  faith,  justice,  etc.,  are  in  their  nature  ac- 
tive, and  are  mere  forms  of  benevolence,  and  that  all 
sin  is  equally  active,  and  b  the  elective  preference  of 
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«n  inferior  above  a  superior  good,  appeal  to  Edwards's  ampton,  Mass.,  May  2Cth,  1745.  Although  each  wan 
IHsstrUUum  on  Virtue  as  having  given  a  marked  im-  the  president  of  a  college,  vet,  an  the  father  was  not  a 
pube  to  what  has  l>een  called  by  various  names,  such  doctor  of  divinity,  he  is  familiarly  termed  the  Preai- 
•s  the  new,  or  the  New  England,  or  the  llopkineian  dent,  and  the  son  is  distinguished  from  him  as  the 
divinity.  The  two  last-named  dissertations  were  not  Doctor.  In  his  early  childhood  young  Edwards  was 
published  until  17*8,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  in  afflicted  with  an  ocular  disease,  and  therefore  did  not 
1704  eighteen  of  Edwards's  sermons  were  published  in  '■  learn  to  read  at  so  early  an  age  as  his  powers  and  in- 
a  volume,  to  which  was  prefixed  his  memoir  by  Dr.  '  stincts  would  have  inclined  him.  In  consequence  also 
Samuel  Hopkins.  In  1777  his  celebrated  History  of  of  his  father's  ecclesiastical  troubles  at  Northampton, 
Redemjttxm,  in  1788  a  new  volume  of  his  sermons,  in  I  he  was  deprived  of  some  important  facilities  for  hi*  ed- 
1789  another  new  volume  of  his  sermons,  in  179ii  his  u  cat  ion.  "  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,"  be 
Mi*crll<iwous  ObtrmUitmt  on  imjxirUml  Thtologieul Sub- 1  writes  in  1788,  "my  father  removed  with  his  family 
jtcu,  in  1796  his  Remark*  on  important  ThoU^ical  Cm-  \  to  Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
tropeniti,  were  all  published  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    Indians  almost  solely,  as  there  were  in  the  town  but 


His  published  works  were  collected  and  printed  in 
eight  volumes  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  in  1809,  and  have  been  re- 
published repeatedly  in  Englaud  and  America.  A 
larger  edition  of  his  writings,  in  ten  volumes,  including 
a  new  memoir,  and  much  new  material,  especially  his 
Sotts  on  the  ItibU,  was  published  at  New  York  in  1829. 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sereno  Edwards 
D wight  Parts  of  this  edition  have  been  republished 
in  Kngland.  In  1*52,  his  work  entitled  Charity  and  Us 
F ru'U  was  published  for  the  first  time,  and  more  re- 
cently a  volume 


twelve  families  of  whiten,  or  Anglo-Americans,  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  of  Indians. 
The  Indians  l>eing  the  nearest  neighbors,  I  constantly 
associated  with  them ;  their  boys  were  my  daily  school- 
mates and  playfellows.  Out  of  my  father's  house  I 
seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  but  the  Indian. 
By  these  means  I  acquired  the  know  ledce  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it.  It  became 
more  familiar  to  me  than  my  mother-tongue.  I  knew 
the  names  of  some  things  in  Indian  that  I  did  not 
know  in  English.    Even  all  my  thoughts  ran  in  In- 


f  his  writings  has  been  printed  in  j  dian ;  and,  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
Englaod.  which  has  never  been  reprinted  in  America.  •  guage  is  extremely  difficult  to  all  but  themselves,  they 
One  of  most  interesting  aspects  in  which  president  j  acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  which, 
Edwards  may  be  viewed  U  that  of  his  influence  over  ;  as  they  said,  had  never  l>een  done  before  by  any  An- 


Whitefield,  Rrainerd,  and  two  of  his  theological  pupils, 
Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  Another  is  that  of  his  influ- 
ence over  European  scholars  and  divines.  Several  of 
his  treatises  were  published  in  Great  Britain  before 
they  were  published  in  America,  and  the  estimate 
formed  of  him  by  Dr.  Erskine,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Robert 


glo-American.  On  account  of  my  skill  in  their  lan- 
guage in  general,  I  received  from  them  many  compli- 
ments applauding  my  superior  wisdom.  This  skill  in 
their  language  I  have  in  a  good  measure  retained  to 
this  day." 

Although  the  pastor  at  Stockbridge  was  nominally 


Hall.  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  Henry  Moncrief,  Sir  James  !  the  teacher  of  the  Housatonnucks,  yet.  in  fact,  he  often 
Mackintosh,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr. George  Hill,  Isaac  Tay-  |  gave  instruction  to  families  of  the  Mohawks,  Onetdas. 
lor,  and  others,  is  higher  than  that  expressed  by  men  and  Tuscaroras,  who  had  gone  to  his  parish  for  the 
of  the  same  relative  |>o»ition  in  this  country.  It  is  a  sake  of  its  educational  advantages.  He  was  a  patron 
remarkable  fact  that,  while  living  in  a  kind  of  exile  as  ;  and  also  an  intimate  companion  of  Gideon  Hawley,  a 
a  missionary  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  he  '  man  highly  revered  as  a  preacher  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Prince-  j  The  elder  Edwards  desired  that  his  son  Jonathan  should 
ton,  New  Jersey.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  on  the  l»e  trained  for  a  missionary  among  the  aborigines,  and 
26th  of  Septeml>er,  1767.  In  his  first  response  to  the  |  he  therefore  sent  the  hoy,  not  then  eleven  years  old, 
trustees  be  expressed  his  great  surprise  at  their  ap-  I  to  a  settlement  of  the  Oneida  Indians  on  the  banks  of 
pointment,  and.  among  other  reasons  for  declining  it,  the  Susquehanna.  The  faithful  friend,  Gideon  1  law- 
he  said,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity,  "I  have  a,  lev,  travelled  with  the  boy,  and  took  the  charge  of 
constitution  in  many  respects  peculiarly  unhappy,  at-  1  him,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
tended  with  flaccid  solids,  vapid,  sizy,  and  scarce  flu-  I  was  obliged  to  return  with  him,  after  a  residence  of 
ids,  and  a  low  tide  of  spirits,  often  occasioning  a  kind  '  about  six  months  among  the  Oneidas.  Young  Ed- 
of  childish  weakness  and  contemntihlcness  of  speech,  !  wards  endeared  himself  to  the  Oneida  trilie.  and  on 
presence,  and  demeanor,  with  a  disagreeable  dulness  .  one  occasion,  when  they  expected  an  attack  from  the 
and  stiffness  much  unfitting  me  for  conversation,  but  |  French,  the  Indians  took  the  l>oy  upon  their  shoulders, 
more  especially  for  the  government  of  a  college."  He  and  bore  him  many  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  a 
was  dismissed  from  his  Stockbridge  pastorate  January  j  place  of  safety.    At  that  early  age  he  exhibited  tho 


4. 17.r»8,  after  having  labored  in  it  six  years  and  a  half. 
He  spent  a  part  of  January  and  all  of  February  at 
Princeton,  performing  some  duties  at  the  college,  but 
was  not  inaugurated  until  the  16th  of  February,  1758. 
He  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month ;  and  after  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  in- 


traits  which  afterwards  distinguished  him — courage, 
fortitude,  and  perseverance.  While  travelling  through 
the  wilderness  in  the  depths  of  winter  he  was  some- 
times compelled  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  the  open 
air,  and  he  endured  the  hardness  as  a  good  soldier. 
He  spent  the  two  years  1756*.  1757,  under  the  parental 


oculation  had  nearly  subsided,  a  secondary  fever  sn-  roof  in  Stockbridge,  but  in  January,  1758.  his  father 
perrened,  and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  March,"  1758.  He  (  removed  to  Princ  eton,  and  in  Octolwr,  175H,  l»oth  his 
had  then  resided  at  Princeton  about  nine  weeks,  and  1  father  and  mother  were  removed  from  the  world,  and 
had  been  the  inaugurated  president  of  the  college  just  thus,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  left  an  orphan, 
rive  weeks.  His  age  was  54  years,  5  months,  and  17  I  He  had  no  pecuniary  means  for  pursuing  his  educa- 
day«.  His  father  died  in  his  S9th  year,  onlv  two  j  tion ;  but,  having  received  promises  of  aid  from  the 
months  before  him;  his  son-in-law,  president'  Burr,  friends  of  his  parents,  he  entered  the  Grammar  School 
died  in  his  I2d  year,  only  six  months  liefore  him  :  his  .  at  Princeton  in  February,  1760.  was  admitted  to  Prince- 
daughter.  Mrs.  President  Burr,  died  in  her  27th  year,  |  ton  College  in  September,  1761,  and  was  graduated 
only  sixteen  days  after  him  ;  his  wife  died  in  her  4!»th  |  there  in  Septeml»er.  1765.  During  the  presidency  nnd 
year,  only  six  months  and  ten  days  after  him.  The  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Finley,  he  became,  as  ho 
three  last  named  are  interred  in  the  same  burial- ,  thought,  a  true  servant  of  Christ,  and  in  September, 
ground  at  Princeton.    (E.  A.  P.)  !  1763,  he  ticcame  a  member  of  the  Church.    After  bav- 

Bdwards,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  the  second  son  and  ing  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  he  waa 
ninth  child  of  the  President  whose  history  has  been  \  approbated  as  a  preacher  in  October.  176«,  by  the 
sketched  in  the  preceding  article,  waa  born  at  North-  Litchfield  County  Association.    In  1767  be  waa  ap. 
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pointed  to  the  office  of  tutor  at  Nassau  Hall,  and  was 
continued  in  the  oflii-c  two  year*.  He  was  also  of- 
fered, but  he  declined  to  accept,  the  professorship  of 
language*  and  logic  in  the  same  institution.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  us  a  linguist  and  as  a  logician  at 
Nassau  Hall,  and  at  a  Inter  day  he  received  the  doc- 
torate of  divinity  from  that  college.  Thus  in  his  ear- 
lier  years  he  wus  honored  by  his  Alma  Mater  as  a  man 
of  uncommon  promise,  and  in  his  matarer  years  as  a 
man  of  uncommon  attainments.  His  contemporaries 
speak  of  him  as  iudefatigaldy  diligent  while  at  college, 
and  as  ever  afterwards  un  ca^er  aspirant  for  knowl- 
edge in  its  various  branches. 

He  was  also  an  instructive  and  sometimes  an  elo- 
quent preacher.  Accordingly,  he  was  invited  to  the 
pastorship  of  an  important  church  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  was  ordained  there  Jan.  6,  1769.  It  is 
stated  in  his  memoir,  that  the  ordaining  council  were 
so  intensely  interested  in  his  preparatory  examination 
that  they  continued  it  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit 
several  hours  after  the  time  which  had  been  previous- 
ly appointed  for  the  public  exercises  of  the  ordination. 
Several  members  of  his  church  were  advocates  of  the 
"half-way  covenant;"  he,  like  his  father,  was  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  it.  This  divergsnce  of  views  occa- 
sioned much  trouble  to  him  in  his  pastorate.  The 
extravagances  which  had  been  connected  with  the 
"great  awakening"  in  1740-2  were  followed  by  a  dis- 
astrous reaction  anion*  the  New  England  churches, 
and  tho  ministry  of  Dr.  Edward*  was  made  in  some 
degree  uncomfortable  by  it.  His  pastorate  was  also 
disturlted  by  the  dsmoralizing  influences  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  Th  it  war  introduced  a  Hood  of  errors 
among  the  people.  Dan  porous  heresies  were  adopted 
by  some  members  of  his  parish.  The  result  of  all 
these  untoward  events  was  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  May  ID,  175).),  after  ha  vim;  labored  in  it  more 
than  twenty-six  years.  The  Connecticut  Evangelical 
If  iffrizinr'  stited  tint  the  principal  cause  "of  his  dis- 
mission was  the  departure  of  some  of  his  parishioners 
from  their  former  faith,  but  the  ottenxi'Ue  cause  as- 
signed by  the  society  was  their  inability  to  support  a 
minister." 

He  h.id  already  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  and  as  a  philanthropist.  He  was  well 
known  and  much  lajloved  by  divines  in  Great  Britain, 
with  some  of  whom  he  maintained  an  active  corre- 
spondence. Such  a  man  could  not  lorn;  remain  with- 
out some  official  relation*.  In  January,  17'J(5,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Colebrook,  Conn. 
Here,  in  tho  bosom  of  an  intelligent,  affectionate,  and 
confiding  parish,  he  persevered  in  his  rigorous  system 
of  study,  and  prepared  himself  for  works  which  he  did 
not  live  to  execute.  Having  enjoyed  his  busy  retreat 
a  little  more  than  three  years,  he  was  surprised  by  lie- 
iiiir  called  in  May,  179  ).  to  tho  presidency  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  After  a  prolonged  ex- 
amination of  his  duty,  he  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council  for  their  advice,  and  in  accord  nice  with  their 
counsel  he  accepted  the  n.-w  offlc.  Ha  entered  on  its 
duties  in  the  summer  of  17!W,  and  was  welcomed  with 
unusual  demonstrations  of  jny.  Hev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Tales,  who  was  associat -d  with  Dr.  Edwards  in  the 
government  of  the  college,  says  of  him  :  "His  disci- 
pline was  mild  and  affectionately  parental,  and  his  re- 
quirements reasonable.  Such  a  character  for  govern- 
ment in  president  Edwards  was  unexpected  to  some 
who  professed  to  know  his  disposition,  and  had  formed 
their  opinions  of  him  in  this  respect.  It  was  there- 
fore the  more  noticed.  There  was  an  apparent  auster- 
ity and  reserve  in  his  manner,  which  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  retirement  of  study  and  from  habits  of  close 
thought,  and  would  leave  such  an  impression  after  a 
slight  acquaintance;  but  in  his  domestic  intercourse, 
and  with  his  intimate  friends,  while  conscientiously 
strict  and  prompt  in  his  duties,  and  while  he  acted 
with  decision,  he  was  mild  and  affectionate.  The 


spirit  characterized  bis  government  of  the  col- 
lege. It  was  probably  conducted  with  greater  mild- 
ness and  affection  than  would  have  been  exercised 
had  not  the  prevailing  expectations  of  some  intimated 
the  danger  of  his  erring  oti  the  side  of  severity.  His 
pupils,  like  a  well-regulated  family  under  faithful  dis- 
cipline, were  respectfully  attached  to  him." 

Ou  August  1, 1801,  after  an  illness  of  about  a  fort- 
night, he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  two  months, 
and  six  days.  "  The  blood  of  Christ  is  my  only  ground 
of  hope"  were  among  his  last  words.  A  highly  eulo- 
gistic sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral  in  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Schenectady  by  his  friend, 
Hev.  Robert  Smith,  of  Savannah.  Dr.  Edwards  had 
lieen  greatly  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  who, 
in  June,  1782,  was  drowned.  He  had  also  been  be- 
reaved of  one  child ;  but  three  of  his  children  survived 
him. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Edwards  in  the  pulpit,  although 
not  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  was  yet  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  analytic  habits. 
His  eye  was  piercing,  his  whole  manner  was  impress- 
ive, his  thoughts  were  clear  and  weighty,  and  his  gen- 
eral character  was  itself  a  sermon.  He  was  known  te 
be  honest,  and  a  hearty  lover  of  the  truth  as  it  Is  in 
Jesus.  Although  not  a  talker,  in  the  superficial 
meaning  of  that  phrase,  yet  he  was  powerful  in  con- 
versation with  men  of  letters,  and  waa  a  prince  among 
disputants;  therefore  his  influence  over  his  theologi- 
cal pupils  was  perhaps  as  important  as  his  power  in 
moulding  the  character  of  his  parishioners.  He  in- 
structed many  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  his  influence  is  yet  ap|>arent  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  them.  One  of  these  pupils  was  his  nephew, 
president  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  who  was  wont  to 
spejk  of  him  with  filial  reverence ;  another  was  Dr. 
Griffin,  president  of  Williams  College,  who  bore  fre- 
quent testimony  to  the  power  of  his  teacher.  A  large 
j»art  of  Dr.  Edwards's  influence  arose  from  his  inter- 
pretations of  his  father's  writings.  Ho  often  said  that 
tie  had  spent  his  life  on  those  writings,  although,  in 
fact,  he  had  a  more  various  learning  than  belonged  to 
his  father.  He  studied  the  published  and  the  unpub- 
lished work*  of  the  elder  president  with  peculiar  care. 
He  was  an  early  and  confidential  friend  of  Dr.  Bella- 
my, one  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  the  elder 
president,  and  he  learned  from  Bellamy  the  exact 
shadings  of  the  father's  system.  He  was  also  a  life- 
long friend  of  D-.  Samuel  Hopkins,  another  of  presi- 
dent Edwards's  bosom  companions,  and  he  obtained 
from  Hopkins  many  nice  discriminations  in  regard  to 
the  president's  theories  as  expounded  in  his  conversa- 
tions. He  was  thus  well  fitted  to  he  an  editor  of  his 
father's  works,  and  he  did  prepare  for  the  press  tho 
History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, ami  two  volumes  of  \fi*c*lla"ei>UA  Ob*erinti>n» 
nn  imjit'rt'int  7%*ol<yir<il  Su'yct*.  He  was  also  well 
fitted  to  write  a  commentary  on  his  father's  doctrinal 
system,  as  that  system  was  originally  published  by 
the  President,  or  afterwards  modified  by  Hopkins,  Bei- 
lamy,  Smalley,  and  others.  In  this  aspect  there  is 
gr»at  value  lielonging  to  Dr.  Edwards's  treatise  enti- 
tled /mpmrrnfnts  in  Thenlury  made  6y  President  FA~ 
mtrdt  itn  l  thote  tcho  have  foli  >tced  hit  Courst  of  Thought. 
In  1 71*7.  while  he  was  at  Coleb  ook.  ho  published  A 
I'Hvmrtixiiiin  conrerning  Liberty  <mri  .Xeceuify,  in  reply 
to  the  Hev.  Dr.  Samuel  WeM.  This  volume  may  lie  re- 
garded as  perhaps  the  fairest  exponent  of  the  elder 
president's  theory  of  the  will.  It  led  Dr.  Emmons  to 
say  that,  of  the  two,  the  father  had  more  reason  than 
the  son,  yet  the  son  wa*  a  Itetter  rcasoner  than  the  fa- 
ther. It  is  accordingly  in  his  published  works  that  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Edwards  has  been  most  conspicuous. 
He  printed  numerous  articles  in  the  New  York  Theo- 
lo>ric(il  Magazine;  various  sermons,  one  in  17*3,  at  tho 
ordination  of  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  at  Greenfield, 
Conn. ;  ono  in  171)1,  on  tho  Injustice  and  Impolicy  ut 
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the  Slave-trade;  one  in  1791,  on  Human  Depravity; 
one  in  1792,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  I>an  Bradley,  ut 
Hamden;  one  in  1792,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  at  Glastenbury ;  one  in  171T2,  the  Concio 
ad  Clerum,  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  College  on 
the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister;  one  in  1793, 
on  the  death  of  Roger  Sherman ;  an  election  sermon 
in  171*4 ;  in  1797,  a  sermuu  on  the  Future  State  of  Ex- 
istence and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  in  1799,  a 
Farewell  Sermon  to  the  people  of  CoU-brook.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  discourses  are  the  three  On  the 
Secettity  of  the  Atonement  ami  it*  Contittency  tft/A  Free 
Graft  %n  Forgicenet*.  They  were  "preached  before 
bis  excellency  the  governor  and  a  large  number  of 
lioth  houses  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, during  their  sessions  at  New  Haven,  in  October, 
17*0,  and  published  by  request."  They  have  b«en 
frequently  republished,  and  they  form  the  basis  of 
that  theory  of  the  atonement  winch  is  sometimes  call- 
ed the  "Edwardean  theory,"  and  is  now  commonly 
adopted  by  what  is  termed  the  "  New  England  school 
of  divines."  These  discourses  have  great  historical 
as  well  as  theological  importance,  and  they  serve  to 
illu-ttrate  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  profound 
treatises  in  the  science  of  divinity  have  l>cen  originally 
preached  in  sermons.  One  ultimate  design  of  his  vol- 
ume on  the  Atonement  was  to  refute  the  argument 
which  some  were  deriving  from  that  doctrine  in  favor 
of  universal  salvation.  Intimately  connected  with 
this  volume  was  another  larger  work,  originally  puls- 
lished  in  1789,  but  frequently  republished,  and  enti- 
tled, The  Salvation  of  all  Men  ttr\ctly  examined,  ami  the 
emdiet*  Punishment  of  tkote  who  die  impenitent  argued 
and  defended  agtdnst  the  Reatoningt  of  Dr.  Chattncy  in 
kit  book  entitled  "  The  Salvation  ,f  all  J/«a."  This 
work  alone  would  have  established  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Edwards  as  a  divine  of  singular  acutene**,  deep  pene- 
tration, accuracy  and  precision  of  thought  and  style. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  more  suggestive  of  the  true 
and  the  decisive  modes  of  reasoning  on  this  subject 
than  is  perhapa  any  other  volume.  The  preceding 
works  illustrate  the  metaphysical  acumen  and  the  pro- 
found judgment  of  Dr.  Edwards ;  he  published  one 
essay  which  indicates  his  tact  as  a  philologist,  and 
which  elicited  the  enthusiastic  praises  of  Humboldt. 
This  is  his  Observation*  on  the  lAinguuge  of  the  Muh- 
kekaneett  Indian*,  in  which  the  Extent  of  that  Language 
in  .Worth  A  merica  it  showm,  it*  Genius  gramnudically 
traced,  awl  tome  of  it*  Peculiarity*,  and  tome  Inttancet 
of  Analogy  between  that  and  the  Hebrew  are  pointed 
out.  These  observations  were  "communicated  to  the 
Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  publish- 
ed at  the  request  of  the  society."  One  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  American  linguists,  Hon.  John  Picker- 
ing, who  edited  one  edition  of  this  paper,  says  of  it: 
"  The  work  ha*  been  for  some  time  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope, where  it  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  more  just  ideas  than  once  prevailed  respecting 
the  structure  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  has  served 
to  correct  some  of  the  errors  into  which  learned  men 
had  l*en  led  by  placing  too  implicit  confidence  in  the 
accounts  of  hasty  travellers  and  blundering  interpret- 
ers. In  the  Afithridtttet,  that  immortal  monument  of 
philological  research,  professor  Vater  refers  to  it  for 
the  information  he  has  given  upon  the  Mohegan  lan- 
guage, and  he  has  published  large  extracts  from  it. 
To  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  Muhhekaneew  dialect, 
Dr.  Edwards  united  a  stock  of  grammatical  and  other 
teaming  which  well  qualified  him  for  the  task  of  re- 
ducing an  unwritten  language  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar." Nearly  all  of  Dr.  Edwards's  published  writ- 
ings were  collected  and  reprinted  in  two  octavo  vol- 
umes, each  of  atove  500  pages,  in  1*42.  They  were 
edited,  and  a  memoir  was  prefixed  to  them,  by  hi* 
grandson,  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D. 

Although  the  two  Edwardses  were  in  various  partic- 
ulars dissimilar,  yet  in  many  respects  there  was  a 


I  striking  resemblance  between  them.  Dr.  Samuel  Mil. 

]  ler,  of  Princeton,  says  "the  son  greatly  resembled 

I  his  venerable  father  in  metaphysical  acutenesa,  in  ar- 
dent piety,  and  in  the  purest  exemplariness  of  Chris- 
tian deportment."  The  son,  like  the  father,  was  a 
tutor  in  the  college  where  be  had  been  a  student ;  was 
first  ordained  over  a  prominent  church  in  the  town 
where  bis  maternal  grandfather  had  been  the  pastor ; 
was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  doctrinal  opinions; 
was  afterwards  the  minister  of  a  retired  parish :  was 
then  presideut  of  a  college,  and  died  soon  after  his  in- 

I  auguration.  His  memoir  states  that  ttoth  the  futher 
and  the  son  preached  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  Jan- 
uary preceding  their  death  from  the  text,  u  This  vear 
tbou  shalt  die."    (E.A.  P.) 

Edwards,  Justin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  Ixi rn  at  \Vestbampton,Mass..  April 
25, 1787.    He  graduated  at  Williams  College  1810 ;  en- 
tered the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover  March, 
1811,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  South  Church  in 
the  same  place  December  2,  1812.    In  1*25  he  was  one 
of  the  sixteen  who  founded  the  "American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance."    He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Salem-Street  Church,  Boston,  January  1, 
1828,  but  resigned  August  2d,  1829,  und  entered  the 
service  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  as  secre- 
tary.   His  zeal,  wisdom,  and  activity  contributed,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  agency,  to  diffuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Temperance  reform  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  elected  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary 
in  New  York  in  February,  18"6,  and  President  of  the 
Seminary  at  Andover,  1837.    He  accepted  the  hitter 
appointment.    In  1842  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
newly-formed  American  and  Forek-n  Sabbath  Union, 
and  in  this  service  he  spent  several  laborious  and  emi- 
nently useful  years.    He  died  July  24, 1853.    He  pub- 
lished An  Addrett  before  the  Rhetorical  Society  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andoctr  (1824)  :— An  Addrett 
at  the  laying  of  the  Cf/rner^tone  of  the  new  mtt  ting-house 
in  Anduvrr  (1826) : — A  tetter  to  th*  fit  ml*  of  Temper, 
(met  in  Matt.  (1836) : — Permanent  Temperance  P«cti- 
mentt,  a  series  of  papers  (1830-36) : — Permanent  D,c- 
I  wnente,  a  series  of  papers  on  The  Sabbath ;  and  numer- 
•  ous  tracts  fur  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  a  com- 
|»endious  Commentary  (N.  T.  and  part  of  O.  T. ;  Amer. 
I  Tract  Society).    His  life  was  full  of  varied  but  always 
|  consecrated  l.il>or,  ami  few  men  have  contributed  more 
i  largely  to  promote  Christian  ethics  in  America  by  lay- 
!  ing  their  foundation  wisely  in  true  religion.    See  Ilal- 
|  leek.  Life  of  Juttin  Jilwardt  (Amer.  Tract  Society) ; 
■  and  Sprague,  Annalt,  ii,  572. 

i  Edwards,  Morgan,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  horn 
in  Trcvethin  parish,  Wales.  May  9,  1722.  He  com- 
menced preaching  in  17;t8.  supplied  for  seven  years  a 
small  congregation  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  thence 
removed  to  Cork,  Ireland,  where  he  was  |tast«r  for  nine 
years.  After  spending  one  year  more  at  Rye.  in  Sus- 
sex, he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  May.  1761,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1772  he  removed  to  Newark,  Del.,  and  preached  to  sev- 
eral vacant  churches  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  After  the  war  he  delivered  lectures  on 
divinity  in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  well  as  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  New  En- 

!  gland.    He  died  January  28, 17Ub.    Besides  various 

,  manuscripts,  he  left  behind  him  forty-two  volumes  of 
sermons.    He  published  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 

I  mons,  addresses,  pamphlets,  etc. — Sprague,  Ann.  vi,  82. 

|  Edwards,  Thomas,  on  English  divine,  was  l>orn 
about  1579,  passed  A.B.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1605,  and  A.M.  in  1609.  He  did  not  become  a 
Nonconformist,  but  yet  was  always  a  Puritan  in  the- 
ology.   "  I  never."  says  he,  "  had  a  canonical  coat,  dc- 

j dined  subscription  for  many  years  before  the  Par- 
liament, though  I  practiced  the  old  conformity;  much 
less  did  I  bow  to  the  altar  and  at  the  name  of  Jesus," 
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etc  He  wu  lecturer  at  Hertford,  and  afterwards  in 
London.  When  the  Long  Parliament  declared  against 
Charles  I  he  aided  with  them,  hut  when  the  Independ- 
ent* came  into  power  he  opposed  them  with  great  vir- 
ulence hoth  by  writing  and  acting.  He  published 
Reasons  against  the  Independent  (internment  of  particu- 
lar Congregations  (1641,  4to)  :—Antapologia,  or  a  full 
answer  to  the  apelogeiical  Xarration  of  Mr.  (Sood><  yn, 
Mr.  Xye,  Mr.  Sytnpson,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Bridge, 
Member*  of  the  Assembly  of  Ificines,  vherein  are  han- 
dled many  of  the  Controrersies  of  these  Times  (1644,  4to : 
th(>  chief  design  of  this  w»»rk  we  learn  from  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  it :  "This  Antapologui,"  says  he,  '•  I 
hero  recommend  to  you  for  a  true  glass  to  behold  the 
faces  of  Presbytery  and  Independency  in,  with  the 
beauty,  order,  and  strength  of  the  one,  and  the  deform- 
ity, disorder,  and  weakness  of  the  other")  -.—Gangrte- 
or  a  Catalogue  and  discocery  of  many  of  the  Errors, 
Jlmsies,  Blasphemies,  and  pernic-ous  Practices  <f  the 
{t'ct  tri's  of  this  Time  (1(1  IT*,  4to): — Gangrtrna,  part  ii 
(1'iHi,  \\.u):~-tiangra;na,  part  iii:— The  casting  doicn 
of  the  taut  and  strongest  hM  of  Satan,  or  a  Treatise 
agtvnst  Toleration  (part  i,  1617): —  Of  the  particular 
Yi.iibilily  <>f  the  Church  : — A  Treatise  of  the  Cicil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastica's,  aivi  of  Suspension  from  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  died  Aug.  24, 1647.  He  professed  him- 
self a  plain,  open-hearted  man,  who  hated  tricks, 
reserves,  and  designs;  zealous  for  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  the  Directory,  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  sinking  of  psalms,  etc.,  and  so  earnest  for 
whst  he  took  to  be  the  truth  that  he  was  usually 
called  in  Cambridge  young  Luther."  —  Kippia,  Biog. 
Brit.  vol.  v. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  Arminian 

divine.  l>orn  at  Coventry,  England,  in  1729;  entered 
Clare  Hull,  Cambridge  iof  which  he  became  fellow), 
in  1747;  master  of  the  Free  School,  and  rector  of  St. 
John  the  Haptist,  Coventry,  in  17.">X  ;  vicar  of  Nunea- 
ton. Warwickshire,  in  177H;  and  died  in  17K5.  His 
principal  writings  are,  <1.)  The  Doctrine  of  irresistible 
ti'rare  proved  to  hate  no  Fount  la  titm  in  the  Writings  of 
the  Xetc  Ttsiamrnt  (Camb.  1769,  8vn):— (2.)  Prolegom- 
ena in  Ubros  ceteris  Testamenti  poeticos  (Cantab.  1762, 
8vo). 

Edwards,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  lioni  May  14, 1669,  at  Hartford.  Conn.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  July  4,  1691,  and  was  or- 
dained May,  16:»4,  as  pastor  in  East  Windsor,  which 
ndntinn  he  sustained  until  his  death,  Jan.  27,  17o8. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  father  of  the  distinguished  Jonathan 
Edward*.  He  published  hut  one  sermon  {KUction  Srr- 
twm,  1732). — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  230. 

Edwy,  surnamed  the  Fair,  eldest  son  of  king  Ed- 
mnnd.  succeeded  his  uncle  Eldred  as  king  of  England 
in  !'5.r>,  while  his  brother  Edgur  became  vicerov  of 
Men-ia.  Edwy  had  married  Alfriga,  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  matron,  and  was  affectionately  attached  to 
his  young  wife.  The  monks,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Dunstan  and  archbishop  Odo,  had,  during  the 
reign  of  Eldred,  exerted  a  great  inlluence  at  the  court ; 
but  the  young  king  rejected  their  councils,  and  this 
appears  to  have  made  them  jealous  of  Alfriga,  belie  v- 
Ing  her  to  Ik?  the  cause  of  this  change;  and  when,  on 
the  ocra»i'<n  of  his  coronation,  the  king  left  his  court 
for  a  time,  Dunstan,  who  had  watched  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  revenge  himself  on  the  queen,  rushed  to  her 
chamber,  tore  the  king  from  her  arms,  and  brought 
hhn  back  to  his  courtiers.  In  revenge  for  this  indig- 
nity, Edwy  not  only  banished  Dunstan  (9o6\  but  ex- 
tended his  hatred  to  the  monks  generallv.  Odo  de- 
clared the  marriage  unlawful,  carried  the  queen  a  pris- 
oner to  Ireland,  and  ordered  her  face  to  be  branded 
with  a  red-hot  iron.  Her  wounds  soon  healing,  she 
recovered  her  former  beauty,  and  returned  to  Glou- 
cester. Here  she  was  discovered  by  Odo's  emissaries, 
and  was  treated  with  such  cruelty  as  to  cause  her 


death.  'When  Edwy  attempted  to  resist  this  violence 
of  the  monks,  Odo  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him 
with  Edgar,  supported  by  the  Mercians  and  Northum- 
brians, and  he  was  deprived  of  the  larger  part  of  his 
kingdom — all  England  north  of  the  Thames.  He  sur- 
vived the  partition  of  bis  kingdom  only  a  few  months, 
and  died  Iwfore  the  end  of  the  year  959.  While  the 
monks  represent  king  Edwy  as  licentious  and  a  mal- 
administrator, Huntingdon,  who  was  no  party  in  the 
quarrel,  gives  biin  a  handsome  character,  reports  that 
the  country  nourished  under  his  administration,  and 
that  Otlo  and  Dunstan  became  his  enemies  Iwcause  he 
was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  severity  of  monastic 
rulers. — HoefeT,  A'owr.  Biog.  Gmir.  xv,  692;  Mackin- 
tosh, History  of  England,  i,66  sq. ;  Wright,  ButgrajMa 
Brit.  LU.  (A.  S.  P.)  430  sq. ;  Collier,  Eccles.  History,  i, 
4!10  sq. ;  Edinb.  Rev,  xxv  and  xlii. 

Edzardl,  Eara,  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born 
at  Hamburg  June  28,  1629.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Leipzig,  Wittcntierg,  and  Tubingen,  and.  in  order 
to  become  still  more  proficient,  visited  many  of  the 
larger  cities,  as  Zwickau,  where  he  studied  under 
Daum  ;  Hasle.  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 
iiuxtorf  (q.  v.);  Stra-burg,  Giessen,  Greifswald,  and 
also  Kostock,  w  here  he  was  made  a  licentiate.  On  his 
return  to  Hamburg  he  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
and  became  famous  not  only  for  his  learning  in  the 
Oriental  tongues,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  Tal- 
mudic  literature  and  Hebrew  antiquities,  but  also  for 
his  z«al  in  th^  conversion  of  Jews  and  Romanists.  He 
died  January  1, 1708.  Most  of  the  works  of  Edzardi 
remain  in  MS.  form.  The  only  book  mentioned  by 
Grasse  is  Consensus  Antiquit.  Judaic**  c.erplicat.  chris- 
tianorum  super  Jerem.  xjili.  ft,  6.  Hebr.  Rabb.  { Hamb. 
K>70,  fol.). — Hoefcr,  AVwrr.  Biograph.  Generate,  xv,  693; 
Grasse,  Allgem.  Literargeschirhie,  vi,  886.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Edzardi,  Esra  Heinrich,  a  theologian  and  his- 
torian, son  of  Sebastian  Edzardi,  was  ttorn  at  Hamburg 
Jan.  2H,  1703.  Although  his  life  was  very  short  (he 
died  Feb.  4, 1733),  he  left  a  numlier  of  works,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  Srhiredisrhe  Kirrhengeschichie  (Alto- 
na,  1720,  svo) :  —  Ordnung  der  zehn  t,e'>ote  in  I.utheri 
Cotechismo  (\  lam  burg.  1721,  8vo): — IHsputatio  de  Cycno 
ante  mortem  non  canente  ( Wittenb.  1722,  4to> : — HYiAre 
hhre  con  der  Gnadcnirahl  (1721,  4 to).— Hoefcr,  Xouv. 
Bivgr.  Gervrale,  xv,  C94.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Edzardi,  Georg  Elieser,  son  of  Esra  Edzardi, 
know  n,  like  his  father,  as  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
l«rn  at  Hamburg  January  22,  16i!l.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Giessen,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Worms, 
where  he  held  many  disputations  with  the  Kahhis. 
After  a  journey  through  Germany,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  and  history  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Hamburg.  In  1717  he  w  as  appointed  professor  of  He- 
brew, and  in  this  department  l«ecanie  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  his  father,  and,  like  him.  was  zealous  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  died  July  23,  1727.  Be- 
sides treatises  on  the  Talmud,  we  have  from  him  Et- 
cerptn  Gemarit  Bubybmita. — Hoefcr.  Xomv.  Biog.  Gener. 
xv,  (.93  ;  Grasse,  Litem  rgeschichte,  vi.  8f»«i.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Edzardi,  Johann  Esra.  a  German  historian, 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Hebraist  Georg  Elte/.cr, 
was  born  at  Hamburg  June  23. 1662.  He  studied  tt 
his  own  native  place,  at  Giessen,  and  at  the  leading 
universities  of  (iermanv  and  Switzerland.  He  waa 
fo~  a  time  an  instructor  at  Kostock,  and  on  his  return 
to  Hamburg  was  called  to  London  to  preside  as  |«astor 
over  the  evangelical  ( 'hurch  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He 
died  Nov.  1;>,  1713.  Besides  a  Funeral  Oration  to  Queen 
Mary,  he  left  in  MS.  a  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
— Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biogr.  Gtwr.  xv,  693. 

Edzardi,  Sebastian,  youngest  son  of  Esra,  waa 
Ikjiti  at  Hamburg  August  1, 1673.  When  only  eight- 
een years  old  ho  went  to  Holland  and  England,  and 
after  entered  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
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he  received  hit  M.A.  degree  in  1695.  He  then  1 
entered  upon  the  rtudy  of  theology,  but  in  1696  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  the  Ham- 
barg  Gymnasium.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
Irtit  his  zeal  fur  the  Lutherans  and  hit  hatred  of  the 
Reformed,  whom  he  believed  insincere  in  their  profes- 
sion-, engaged  him  in  long  and  violent  controversies. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  Friedrich  I  (in  1705),  ordered  five 
of  Edxardi's  dissertations  written  against  the  Reform- 
ed to  be  burned  at  Berlin  bv  the  bund  of  the  sheriff 
(Wales,  Ketzer-Bittorit,  i,  512  sq. ;  iii.  1W7  si|.).  But 
this  punishment  was  of  no  avail  with  Edzardi.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  impeach  the  character  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Halle,  which  he  called  WHU  (Tartarus).  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  uided  his  brother  Georg  Eli-  , 
eser  in  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  ' 
died  June  10, 1736.  A  complete  catalogue  of  his  nu- 
merous polemical  writings  may  be  found  in  Thiessen, 
Vertuch  *.  iirltkrl.  Oetrh.  «*  Bitmlmrq,  Th.  i,  139-15-1, 
and  in  Motor's  Cimbrin  Lit,rata,  i,  147-151.  His  lead-  I 
ing  dissertations  against  a  union  with  the  Reformed 
were,  Dl**ertnt.  de  unii/iw  cum  B'formatu  hixlirmu  fu-  \ 
yUnda  (Hainb.  1703.  4to): — Diatr.  d*  etiur.  unioni*  a  > 
Calrimiams  quasitir  (Hamb.  1704,  4to): — Pfdig'uinUmu* 
1  'afoinirmontm  commonstratut  (Hamb.  [Vitcb.]  1705, 
4to) :— Maxicheismus  Caltinianor.  commonstratus,  una 
erm  omtedario :  nullum  e**e  reel,  c.  Ctilrin.  unioni  locum 
(Hamb.  1705,  4to). — Hoefer,  Xour.  Bioffr.  (ienir.  xv, 
694 :  Fuhrmann,  Handtrortrrb.  d.  Kirchevgesch.  i,  672 ; 
Aschl  ach.  AUgrm.  Kircitm-Uxibm,  ii,  495;  Schrockh, 
Kirehengftchichtt  *.  d.  Reform,  viii.  231.  232;  Grasae, 
Allgem.  Liter  drgrtckickte'xi,  (J-  ll-  w  ) 

Effectual  Calling.  See  Call. 
Effectual  Pkaykr  is  the  rendering  of  an  expres- 
sion which  occurs  James  v,  16  :  "The  ejftctval  ftrrent 
(ivioyovfiitn))  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much."  The  verb  ivtpyiut  (the  root  of  the  English  en- 
ergy), thus  translated,  signifies  to  trwnfc  in,  produce, 
effect  (intransitively,  Matt,  xiv,  2;  Mark  vi,  15;  or 
transitively,  1  Cor.  xii.  6;  (lal.  iii,  5;  Ephes.  i,  11; 
Phil.  ii.  13;  or  in  the  "middle  voice,"  Rom.  vii,  5;  2 
C<«.  i,  C;  iv,  12;  Gal.  v,  6;  Ephes.  iii,  20;  Col.  i,  29; 
1  Tbess.  ii,  13;  2  Tbesa.  ii,  7).  The  participle  here,  if 
regarded  as  used  in  a  neuter  sense,  adjectively,  would 
signify  oprrttthr,  effrrtire,  and  such  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  most  commentators  (sec  Wollii  Curw,  in  lw., 
for  the  views  and  discussions  of  the  older  writers) ; 
but  this  produces  a  tautology  with  the  context  (toXv 
fVvrfi,  *'  availeth  much"),  which  all  efforts  have  failed 
to  remove  (such  as  that  of  Meyer,  who  renders  adverb- 
ially, "The  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  avails  much,  in 
that  it  trorbt  [indent  es  wirkt],"  i.  e.  in  its  efficiency 
(so  Alford,  in  loc.).  It  is  better  (with  Vatablus,  llum- 
mond,  Whitby,  Macknight.  Doddridge,  and  Clarke,  to 
regard  it  as  jtandre,  in  its  literal  sen«e,  inwrought,  im- 
plying l«>th  earnest  unction  and  divine  influence,  not 
full  inspiration  (although  the  example  of  Elijah  ad- 
duced in  the  following  verse  would  almost  warrant 
that),  but  such  an  afflatus  as  accompanies  the  suppli- 
cation* of  the  lielieving  suppliant.    See  Pkaykr. 

Efficacious  Grace.    See  Grace;  Janskjusm. 

Effrontes.  an  obscure  Transylvanisn  sect  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  not  only  denied  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bot,  among  other  fooleries,  cut  their  foreheads 
and  anointed  them  with  oil  as  a  mode  of  initiation. 
Hence  their  name  "er/ront" — out  of  the  brow  (Eadie, 
Errl.  CycLrp.  s.  v.). 

Effusion  or  the  Holy  SriRrr.  See  Pentecost. 

Egbert  or  Ecbert,  archbishop  of  York,  was  a 
brother  of  Eadbert,  king  of  Northuml>erland,  and  a 
pupil,  and  later  a  friend,  of  Beds.  As  teacher  st  the 
cathedral  school  of  York,  he  became  celebrated  for  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  for  his  Christian  cha'neter. 
Anions  those  who  were  educated  at  this  school  were 
Alcjin  and  Aelbert.    He  became  bishop  of  Ycrk  in 


731,  and  soon  after,  in  736,  York  was  made  an  arch- 
bishopric, with  metropolitan  power  over  all  bishoprics 
north  of  the  river  Hiiniber.  Even  as  bishop  and  arch- 
bishop he  continued  to  give  instruction  at  the  cathe- 
dral school.  He  fouuded  a  library  at  York  which 
gained  great  reputation,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  lie  died  in  767,  leaving  a  Dia- 
logut  de  ErcUtuutica  Itutitutitmt  (Dublin,  1664 ;  Lond. 
1693;  also  in  Gulland's  Hill.  Patr.  xiii,  266),  and  a 
collection  of  canonical  prescriptions,  De  jure  mrrrdo- 
tali,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  arc  extant  (Mansi, 
xii,  fol.  411-431).  The  trcati.se  Dt  Rvmediit  ptcra/orum 
(Mansi,  xii,  4K9)  is  probably  an  extract  from  the  work 
just  named  by  m»me  other  w  riter*.  Some  penitential 
books  have  also  l»een  ascribed  to  Egbert,  but  falsely. — 
Mosheitn,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  15 ;  <  oilier,  Ecrl.  Hiti.  of  Eng. 
land,  vol.  i ;  Wright,  Bioq.  Brit.  Lit.  Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 
riod, p.  297 ;  Herzog,  RetU-EnryiL  iii,  658  j  Hoefer,  Bi- 
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Egbert,  Saint,  was  born  in  the  7th  century.  He 
was  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Rathmclsing,  and  in  644, 
when  seized  with  the  plague,  be  made  a  vow  that,  in 
case  of  recovery,  he  would  leave  bis  country  and 
preach  the  Gosj>el  among  the  pagans.  He  accordingly 
set  out  as  a  missionary  for  Germany,  but  was  by  a 
tempest  compelled  to  return.  He  then  took  up  his 
aliode  among  the  monks  of  the  island  of  Hy,  from 
where  be  sent  as  missionaries  to  Friesland.  first,  the 
learned  monk  Wictliert,  and,  when  this  one  returned 
after  two  years  of  fruitless  labor,  twelve  Anglo- Sax- 
ons. Egbert  had  a  prominent  share  in  kindling  that 
remarkable  missionary  zeal  which  distinguished  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  Hth  century.  He  introduced,  in 
716,  into  the  monastery  of  lly  the  Roman  manner  of 
celebrating  Easter,  and  the  Roman  tonsure.  He  died 
in  729.—  lteda.  But.  Erct.  Anql.  ill,  27 ;  v,  10, 11,  23; 
Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  iii,  658.  '  (A  J.  S.) 

Egede,  Hans,  an  eminent  Danish  missionary, 
called  the  "u|>o*tle  of  Greenland,"  was  born  at  Hur- 
stadt.  Norway  (which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Den- 
mark), Jan.  31, 16>6,  and  became  pastor  at  Drontheim 
in  1707.  Here  he  conceived  the  project  of  a  mission 
to  Greenland,  having  derived  from  a  history  of  Nor- 
way the  impression  that  formerly  there  had  been  Chris- 
tians in  Greenland,  w  here  now  there  were  only  hea- 
thens. '*  Egede.  after  receiving  some  suggestions  to 
this  effect  from  a  friend  in  Bergen,  I  ecame  so  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject  that  he  wrote  to  the  bishops  of 
Bergen  and  Drontheim  in  1710,  proposing  an  expedi- 
tion to  convert  the  G reenlanders ;  and  on  its  striking 
him  that  such  a  recommendation  would  come  with  un 
ill  grace  from  one  who  did  not  offer  to  undertake  it 
himself,  he  made  the  offer,  supposing,  however,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  as  it  was  war-time,  and  the  expe- 
dition would  require  some  money,  the  proposal  would 
not  l>e  accepted.  He  received  in  reply  a  strange  let- 
ter from  the  bishop  of  Drontheim,  Krog,  in  which  the 
prelate  suggested  that  'Greenland  was  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  America,  and  could  not  lie  very  far  from  Cuba 
ami  Hispaniola,  where  there  was  found  such  abun- 
dance of  gold;'  concluding  that  it  was  very  likely  that 
tho«e  who  went  to  Greenland  would  bring  home  'in- 
credible riches.'  Egede  had  made  this  offer,  %'cry 
oddly,  without  acquainting  bis  wife;  and  as  soon  as 
she  became  aware  of  it,  by  the  receipt  of  the  bishop's 
b-tters.  she,  with  her  mother  and  bis  mother,  assailed 
Egede  with  such  strong  remonstrances,  that,  he  says 
in  his  own  ac<-ount.  he  was  quite  conquered,  and  re- 
pulsed his  follv  with  a  promise  to  remain  in  the  land 
which  'God  had  placed  him  in"  "  (Any.  Cyclop.).  Soon 
after,  his  wife,  however,  gave  her  consent.  In  1717 
be  threw  up  his  l»enefice  at  Vaagcn,  and  went  w  ith  his 
family  to  Rcnren,  endeavoring  to  found  a  cotn|>any  to 
trade  with  Greenland.  The  merchants  did  not  re- 
ceive this  project  favorably,  and  Egede  determined  to 
lay  his  plans  before  the  king  at  Copenhagen.  .  "  Frcd- 
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erick  IV  of  Denmark,  who  had  already,  in  1714,  found- 
ed a  college  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  sent 
Egede  back  to  Bergen  with  his  approbation :  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  to  which  Egede  pat  down  his  name 
for  the  first  subscription  of  1100  dollars,  and  finally,  on 
May  3, 17*21,  a  ship  called '  Haabet,'  or '  The  Hope,*  set 
sail  fbr  Greenland,  with  forty-*ix  souls  on  board,  in- 
cluding Egede  and  his  family.    On  the  3d  of  July,  af- 


spoke  of  the  torment  of  fire,  said  they  should  prefer  K 
to  frost.  Egede,  confirmed  by  his  wife,  resolved  to  re- 
main, and  this  resolution  greatly  increased  his  influ- 
ence over  the  Greenlandera,  who  knew  tbat  it  could 
only  proceed  from  zeal  in  their  behalf.  The  king  of 
Denmark,  unable  to  resist  his  constancy,  sent  another 
year's  provision  beyond  what  he  had  promised,  and 
finally,  in  1733,  announced  that  he  had  changed  his 


tsr  a  dangerous  voyage,  they  set  foot  on  shore  at  Baals-  mind,  and  determined  to  devote  a  yearly  sum  to  the 


Greenland  mission.  A  dreadful  trial  was  approach- 
ing. The  Greenland  children,  of  whom  some  had  oc- 
casionally been  sent  to  Denmark,  almost  all  died  of 
the  small-pox.  Two  of  them  were  returning  home 
from  Copenhagen  in  the  vessel  which  came  in  1738; 
one  of  them  died  on  the  voyage,  the  other  brought  the 
disorder  to  Greenland,  and  the  mortality  was  dreadful. 
From  September,  1733,  to  June,  1734,  the  contagion 
raged  to  a  decree  that  threatened  to  depopulate  Green- 
land. When  the  trading-agents  afterwards  went  over 
the  country,  they  found  every  dwelling-house  empty 
for  thirty  league*  to  the  north  of  the  Danish  colony, 
and  the  same  devastation  was  said  to  have  extended 
still  farther  south :  the  number  of  the  dead  was  com- 
puted at  3000.  That  winter  in  Greenland  offered  a 
combination  of  horrors  which  could  seldom  he  equal- 
led, but  they  were  met  with  admirable  constancy  bv 
Egede  and  his  indefatigable  wife.    The  same  ship  that 


revicr,  on  the  western  coast,  and  were,  on  the  whole 
hospitably  received  by  the  natives.  The  very  appear- 
ance of  the  Greenlandera  at  once  put  a  negative  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  descended  from  the  North- 
iiu'ii,  and  their  language,  which  it  was  now  the  mis- 
bionarv's  business  to  learn,  was  found  to  be  entirely  of 
a  different  kind,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  related  to  that 
spoken  by  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador.  The  climate 
and  the  soil  were  both  harsher  and  ruder  than  the 
Norwegians  had  expected,  and  the  only  circumstance 
that  was  in  their  favor  was  the  character  of  the  inhab-  ' 
itant«,  which,  though  at  first  excessively  phlegmatic,  j 
so  as  to  give  the  idea  tbat  their  feelings  had  been 
frozen,  was  neither  cruel,  nor,  as  was  found  by  further 
experience,  unadapted  to  receive  religious  impressions. 
For  some  years  the  mission  had  a  hard  battle  fur  life. 
The  settlers,  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  food  by  fishing 
and  the  chase,  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  supply 

of  provisions  sent  them  by  annual  store-ships  from  j  brought  the  small-pox  had  brought  the  assistance  of 
Denmark,  and  when  this  supply  was  delayed,  were  re-  :  some  Moravian  missionaries.    In  the  year  17.14  hi*  son 
duced  to  short  rations  and  the  dread  of  starvation.  I  Paul  Egede  returned  from  Copenhagen,  whither  he  had 
On  one  occasion  even  Egede's  courage  gave  way,  and  |  been  sent  to  study,  and  the  elder  Egede,  finding  his 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  the  mission  and   health  begin  to  fail,  applied  for  leave  to  return  home, 
return  to  Europe  unless  the  provisions  arrived  within  The  permission  reached  him  in  1735,  but  his  return  was 
fourteen  days.    His  wife  alone  opposed  the  resolution,   delayed  from  the  illness  of  his  wife,  who  longed  to  see 
and  refused  to  pack  up,  persisting  in  predicting  that ;  her  native  land  again,  but  was  denied  that  grat i Hea- 
th e  store-ship  would  arrive  in  time;  and,  ere  the  time  tion, dying  finally  in  Greenland  on  the  21st  of  Decern- 
had  elapsed,  the  ships,  which  had  missed  the  coast,  |  l>er,  1735,  at  the  age  of  6*2.    Egede  carried  her  coffin 
found  their  way,  and  brought  tidings  that,  rather  than  j  with  him  to  Denmark,  and  she  was  buried  in  Copenha- 
give  up  the  att;mpt  to  Christianize  Greenland,  the  gen,  where  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  whole 
king  had  ordered  a  lottery  in  favor  of  it,  and,  on  the  '  of  the  clergy  of  tho  city.    A  seminary  for  the  Green- 
lottery's  failing,  had  imposed  a  special  tax  on  Denmark   land  mission  was  established  there  in  1740,  and  Egede 
and  Norway  under  the  name  of  tho  Greenland  Assess- 1  was  appointed  superintendent,  with  the  title  of  bishop, 
ment-    In  1727  the  Bergen  company  for  trading  with   In  the  same  year  he  preferred  a  memorial  for  an  expo- 
Greenland  was  dissolved,  from  the  losses  it  had  sns-  •  dition  to  be  sent  out  to  discover  the  lost  'eastern  col- 
taincd,  and  the  Danish  government  then  resolved  on  I  ony'  of  the  old  Norwegians,  and  ofTered  to  accompany 
foundiug  a  colony  in  Greenland,  and  sent  in  17*28  a  it  in  person,  but  the  proposal  was  not  adopted.  In 
ship  of  war,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  under  the  com-  ;  1747  Egede  retired  from  his  office  at  Copenhagen,  and 
mand  of  a  Major  Paars.    The  soldiers  grew  mutinous  1  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  the  house  of 
when  they  saw  to  what  a  country  they  had  been  sent,    his  daughter  Christine,  who  wag  married  to  a  clergy- 
and  Egede  found  his  life  in  more  danger  from  his  coun- !  man  of  the  island  of  Falstcr.    While  be  was  at  Co* 
trymen  than  it  had  ever  been  from  the  natives.    The   penhagen  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  who  accom 
death  of  king  Fred  rick  IV,  in  1731,  occasioned  a  panied  him  to  Falster,  but  before  his  last  illness  he  ex- 
change of  affairs.    The  new  king.  Christian  IV,  deter-   pressed  his  wish  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  side 
mined  to  break  up  the  colony  and  recall  all  his  sut>-  1  of  his  first  wife  at  Copenhagen,  and  said  that  if  they 
jects  from  Greenland,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  1  would  not  promise  to  carry  this  wish  into  effect,  he 
chose  to  remain  of  their  own  free-will,  to  whom  he   would  go  to  Copenhagen  to  die  there.    He  died  at 
gave  directions  that  provisions  were  to  be  allowed  for   Falster  on  the  5th  of  November,  1758"  {Eng.  Cyclop.). 
one  year,  but  that  they  were  to  be  led  to  expert  no   He  wrote  two  l*>r>ks  on  the  history  of  his  life's  labors, 
further  supply.    Egede  had  then  Iteen  ten  ycara  in  The  first  wa«,  Relation  nngiuimle  den  Grimlanrftk*  Mi*- 
(ireenl  ind.  and  his  labors  were  beginning  to  l>ear  fruit,  nom  H><pjn>lrUe  ng  f<irs"itt-  lte  (Copenh.  1738  ;  German, 
His  eldest  son  Paul,  who  was  a  boy  of  twelve  when  I  Hamb.  1748).    It  is  rich  in  materials,  but  dry  in  style, 
they  landed,  had  been  of  much  assistance  in  learning   Its  chief  recommendation  is  its  sincerity,    the  reader 
the  language  and  in  other  ways  ;  his  wife  and  the  is  disposed  to  give  entire  confidence  to  the  missionary, 
younger  children  had  aided  greatly  in  producing  a  fa-  who  not  only  tells  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  labored 
vorable  effect  on  the  natives,  who  bad  seen  no  Kuro-  earnestly  in  his  vocation,  but  that  on  another  he  occu- 
peans  before  except  the  crews  of  the  Dutch  trading-  pied  himself  for  days  in  the  study  of  alchemy ;  who 
vessels.    The  angekoks,  or  conjurors,  who  might  nl-  n»t  only  speaks  of  the  ardor  of  his  faith  at  times,  but 
most  lie  called  the  priests  of  the  native  religion,  had  tells  us  that  at  others  he  was  seized  with  a  hatred  of 
been  awed,  sonic  into  respect  and  others  into  silence,   his  task  and  of  religion  altogether.    Den  gnmle  (Irim- 
by  the  mildness  and  active  benevolence  of  the  foreign  land*  nye  I'rrhutration  (Copenh.  1741-4)  was  trans- 
an.'ekok  ;  the  natives  had  seen  with  wonder  the  inter-  lat-d  into  French  ('7«3),  and  into  English  In  1745,  un- 
est  he  took  in  their  welfare,  and,  if  they  refused  to  be-  '  der  the  title  of  .4  Devription  of  Greenland.   The  trans- 
lieve  the  new  doctrines  themselves,  had  not  forbidden   lation  was  reprinted  in  1818.    It  comprises  his  obser- 
them  to  their  children,  of  whom  Egede  had  a  hundred   vations  on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Green- 
and  fifty  baptized.    The  elder  Greenlanders,  when  land,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.    See  Engl>$h 
Egede  told  them  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  asked  him  I  fyctnpndia,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Enntlcl.  lii,  659;  Hoe- 
to  pray  that  there  should  be  no  winter;  and  when  he  I  fer,  Aoitr.  Pino.  GentrtiU,  xv,702;  Braucr,  beitrag  cur 
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Get*.  d?r  tfeiTfrn&atVAnisy  (part  iii,  1889) ;  Ri 
Ckrutl.  Biogr.  (part  vi). 

Egede,  Paul,  son  of  Han«,  was  born  at  Waagen, 
Norway;  went  to  Greenland  in  1720,  in  his  twelfth 
ycir ;  afterwards  studied  at  Copenhagen ;  returned  to 
Greenland  in  1734;  finally  left  it  in  1740,  and  was,  in 
reward  for  his  labor*,  appointed  chaplain  of  the  hospi- 
tal of  the  Holy  Ghost,  member  of  the  College  of  Mis- 
sion*, director  of  the  Hospital  of  Orphans,  and  finally 
(1776)  bishop  of  Greenland.  Having  retired  to  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  pastor  Saabye,  he  did  not 
cease  to  urge  the  Danish  government  to  send  new  ex- 
peditions to  that  colony,  and  hnd  the  joy  of  seeing 
bis  wishes  finally  complied  with.  He  died  June  8, 
1789.  He  wrote  and  published  a  Greenland  grammar 
(Grnmmatica  Graidandico -  Ixit.  -  D/m.,  Copenh.  1760) 
and  dictionary  (  DicUtmarium  ( iranlandicum-  Dano-  Iai- 
tmum.  Copenh.  1754),  which  have  Mnce  been  improved 
by  Fahricius;  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
language,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work.  Eflerrttnintftr 
out  Gnlnland  {Information  on  Greenland,  Copenh.  1789), 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Danish  litera- 
ture. It  gives  a  history  of  the  mission  from  1720  to 
1788  in  a  more  interesting  style  than  his  father  was 
master  of. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biogr.  6Vs*r.  xv,  705. 

EgoL    See  Hbifer. 

Egg  bryltah',  so  called  from  its  vkihnesi, 

itov)  occurs,  in  the  plur.,  of  eggs  deserted  (Isa.  x,  14), 
of  the  eggs  of  a  bird  (Deut.  xxii,  6),  of  the  ostrich  (Job 
xxxix,  14),  or  the  cockatrice  (Isa.  lix,  5).  See  Fowl  ; 
Ostrich  ;  Cockatrice.  It  is  apparently  in  tins  last 
sense  that  an  egg  is  contrasted  with  a  scorpion  in 
Luke  xi,  12,  as  a  desirable  article  of  foot).  Tbc  body 
of  the  scorpion  is  said  to  be  very  like  an  egg;  the 
brail  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  as  it  appears  to  be 
joined  and  continued  to  tho  breast.  Bochart  adduces 
authorities  to  prove  that  scorpions  in  Juda?a  were 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  (Job  xxxix,  14 ;  Isa.  x,  14 ; 
lix,  6).  The  passage  in  Deut.  xxii,  6,  humanely  pro- 
hibits the  taking  away  of  a  brooding  bird  from  a  nest, 
and  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  provision  respecting 
other  animals  and  their  young  (Lev.  xxii,  28). 

Eggs  are  usually  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  the 
East,  and  are  served  up  with  fish  and  honey  at  their 
entertainments.    Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  poul- 
try seems  to  have  been  bred  in  abundance,  and  the 
nio»t  remarkable  thing  connected  with  it  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  eggs  were  hatched  by  artilicial  means, 
and  which,  from  the  monuments,  we  have  reason  to 
infer,  was  known  and  practised  there  at  a  very  early 
period.    At  the  present  time  there  are  as  many  us  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  establishments,  which,  be- 
ing heavily  taxed,  produce  a  larjre  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  proprietors  of  these  egg-ovens  make 
the  round  of  the  villages  in  their  vicinity,  and  collect ' 
eggs  from  the  peasants,  which  are  given  in  charge  to 
the  rearers,  who,  without  any  previous  examination, 
place  all  they  receive  on  mats  strewed  with  bran,  in  a 
room  eleven  feet  square,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  al>out 
four  feet  high,  over  which  is  a  chamber  of  the  same 
size,  but  with  a  vaulted  roof,  about  nine  feet  high;  a 
small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  roof  ad- 
mitting litfht  during  the  warm  weather,  and  another 
of  larger  diameter  immediately  below,  communicating 
with  the  oven,  through  whose  ceiling  it  is  pierced. 
By  this  the  man  descends  to  observe  the  eggs ;  but  in 
the  cold  season  both  openings  are  closed,  and  a  lamp 
is  kept  burning  instead,  another  entrance  at  the  front 
part  of  the  oven  >>eing  then  used  for  the  same  purpose,  1 
and  shot  immediately  on  bis  quitting  it.    In  tho  up-  i 
per  room,  the  fire  is  disposed  along  the  length  of  two  ( 
troughs,  baaed  with  earthern  slabs,  reaching  from  one 
side  to  the  other  against  the  front  and  back  walls.  In 
the  oven  the  eggs  are  placed  in  a  line  corresponding 
to  and  immediately  below  the  fire,  where  they  remain  i 
half  a  day.    They  are  then  removed  to  a  warmer  i 


|  place,  and  replaced  by  others,  and  so  on,  till  all  have 
j  taken  their  share  of  the  warmest  positions,  to  which 
[  each  set  returns,  again  and  again,  in  regular  succee- 
1  sion,  till  the  expiration  of  six  days.  They  are  then 
held  up  one  by  one  towards  a  strong  light,  and  if  the 
egg  appears  clear,  and  of  a  uniform  color,  it  is  evident 
it  has'  not  succeeded ;  but  if  it  shows  an  opaque  sub- 
stance within,  or  the  appearance  of  different  shades, 
the  chicken  is  already  formed ;  and  these  last  are  all 
returned  to  the  oven  for  four  days  more,  their  positions 
being  changed  as  before.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  day  they  are  removed  to  another  oven,  over 
which,  however,  there  are  no  fires,  where  they  remain 
for  five  days  in  one  heap,  the  aperture  in  the  roof  be- 
ing closed  with  tow  to  exclude  air ;  after  which  they 
are  placed  separately  about  one,  two,  or  three  inches 
apart,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mots,  which  are 
sprinkled  with  a  little  bran.  They  are  now  continu- 
ally turned  and  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  mats  to 
another  for  six  or  seven  days,  all  air  being  carefully 
excluded,  and  are  constantly  examined  by  one  of  the 
rearers,  who  applies  each  singly  to  his  upper  eyelid. 
Those  which  are  cold  prove  the  chickens  to  be  dead; 
but  warmth  greater  than  that  of  the  human  skin  is  the 
favorable  sign  that  the  eggs  have  succeeded.  The 
average  temperature  maintained  is  from  100°  to  105°. 
The  manager,  having  been  accustomed  to  his  art  from 
his  youth,  knows  from  experience  the  exact  tenqiera- 
ture  required  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  without 
having  any  instrument  like  our  thermometer  to  guide 
him.  Each  ma'nmal,  or  set  of  ovens,  receives  about 
j  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  eggs  during  the  an- 
nual period  of  its  being  brought  into  use,  which  is  only 
during  about  two,  or  three  months  in  the  spring.  Of 
this  number,  generally  one  qnnrter,  or  a  third,  fail  to 
be  productive ;  so  that  when  the  peasants  bring  their 
eggs  to  be  hatched,  the  proprietor  of  the  ma'amal  re- 
turns one  chicken  for  every  two  eggs.  The  fowls  pro- 
duced in  this  way  are  inferior  both  in  size  and  flavor 
to  those  of  Europe  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptian,  ii, 
170,  Am.  ed. ;  Lane's  Mod.  EgyjtHani,  ii,  5). 

The  word  PITSiH,  chaltamutk',  in  Job  vi,  6,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  "the  white  of  an  egg," 
is  so  rendered  by  the  Hebrew  interpreters,  and  the 
Targum,  or  rather,  "the  slime  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg." 
The  Syriac  interpretation  gives  "a  tasteless  herb," 
which  is  there  proverbially  used  for  something  unsa- 
vory or  insipid.    See  Pcrslaim. 

Egidio  Antonini,  surnamed  of  Vitcrbo,  Latin 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  bo  n  at  Vitcrbo  in 
the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  received 
into  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine  at  the 
early  age  of  ten  years ;  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  several  towns  of  Italy,  and  became 
ono  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  epoch.  Hav- 
ing become  general  of  his  order  in  1507,  he  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  bUhop  of  Vi- 
terl>o,  Ncpi,  Castro,  and  Sutri.  In  1512  he  opened,  by 
order  of  pope  Julius  II,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  and  on 
this  occasion  severely  censured  the  corruption  prevail- 
ing in  the  Church,  and,  in  particular,  among  the  cler- 
gy. In  1517  pope  I -co  X  sent  him  to  German  v,  and 
appointed  bim  cardinal ;  in  the  following  year  he  was 
sent  as  papal  legate  to  Spain.  Egidio  was  well  versed 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  a  good  Ijitin  poet.  Ho 
wrote  a  commentary  to  the  first  three  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis and  to  several  psalms,  Latin  dialogues,  epistles,  and 
poems,  and  a  treatise  Dr  ecc'etin  incremento.  Some  of 
these  works  are  given  in  Martene  et  Duranrt,/lm/>/»V- 
rima  Colltctio  veterum  monvmrntomm,  torn.  iii. — Hoe- 
fer, A'our.  Biogr.  Gtnfr.  xv,  718. 

Egidlus.    See  ^EoiDica. 

EgidiuB.    See  Gil  Jcan. 

Eginbard  or  Einhard  (sometimes  also  called 
Agcnhurd  or  Ainhard),  the  biographer  of  Charlc 
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roagne,  was  born  abont  770.  The  place  of  bb  birth  u 
entirely  unknown.  At  an  early  age  be  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Al- 
cuin.  Eginhard  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor  to  a 
high  degree,  and  an  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  l>e- 
tween  him  and  the  emperor's  children,  especially  the 
emperor's  oldest  son  and  successor,  l-ouls  )e  Debon- 
nuire.  The  emperor  appointed  him  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  superintendent  of  public  buildings  at  Aix- 
la-Chapellc.  Eginhard  accompanied  the  emperor  in 
all  hi*  marches  and  journeys,  never  separating  from 
him  excepting  on  one  occasion  (806),  when  he  was 
dispatched  by  Charlemagne  on  a  mission  to  pope  Leo, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  pope  for  the 
document  which  divided  the  empire  among  the  sons 
of  Charlemagne.  The  emperor  departed  in  his  case, 
as  in  that  of  Alcuin,  Angilbert.  and  some  other  friends, 
from  his  habit  not  to  cumulate  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  one  hand,  and  gave  to  him  the  abbeys  of  St.  Bavo 
and  Blandenberg  in  Ghent,  St.  Lerontius  in  Maastricht, 
Fritzlar  in  Germany,  St.  Wandregisil  in  France,  and 
others.  On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  he  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  of  Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire.  The  latter  presented  him  with  a  largo  tract 
of  land  in  the  Odenwald,  the  centre  of  which  was  Mi- 
chelntadt.  Here  Eginhard  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  retirement.  He  was  in  826  ordained  presbyter, 
and  in  827  assumed  as  abbot  the  direction  of  a  monas- 
tery at  Seligenstadt,  which  he  had  erected  upon  his  es- 
tates. As  his  wife  Emma  was  still  alive  at  this  time, 
he  appears  to  have  agreed  with  her  to  consider  her 
only  as  a  sister.  The  report  that  his  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Charlemagne  is  probably  untrue.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  was  still  alive  in 
848.  He  probably  had  no  children,  and  the  claim  of 
the  counts  of  Erl»ach,  who  trace  their  descent  from 
him,  and  in  whose  castle  the  coffins  of  Eginhard  and 
his  wife  are  still  shown,  is  probably  unfounded.  The 
reputation  of  Eginhard  rests  chiefly  upon  his  life  of 
Charlemagne  (Vita  et  Contersatio  Gloriosissimi  Impe- 
ratoris  Karoli  Regit  Magni,  completed  atxtut  820), 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  important 
historical  work  of  a  biographical  nature  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages.  It  frequently 
served  as  a  model  for  other  biographies,  and  was  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  school-book.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Pertz  (1H:"J),  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Monumenta  Ger- 
numiat  historica  ;  another  edition,  with  valuable  notes 
and  document?,  was  published  by  Idelcr,  Jjeben  u.  Wan- 
del  Karl's  des  Grossen  (Gotha,  1830,  2  vols.)  Another 
work,  the  Annates  Regum  Fnmcorumy  Pippini,  Carali 
Magni,  Iltudoitici  Imprratoris,  embraces  the  period 
from  741  to  829  (published  in  Pertz,  Monumfnta,  vol. 
i).  The  first  part  (741-  788)  is  based  on  the  Annals  of 
I.orsch ;  the  second  part  is  original.  He  also  wrote 
an  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  relics  of  St.  Marccllin 
and  St.  Peter  from  Rome  to  his  monaster}-  in  Seligen- 
stadt ( ffittoria  traiulatimit  St.  .Warcel'h.i  et  Petri,  in 
.lc/<#  .Yn/w/nrwm,  June  2).  His  Epistola*,  02  in  num- 
ber, are  also  of  considerable  value  in  a  hi'tnrical  j»oint 
of  view.  They  are  published  in  Weinkens,  Eginhar- 
dus  r  ndlntu*  (Francf.  1714).  Another  work,  LilxVu* 
dt  adoranda  enter,  is  lost.  The  French  consider  the 
edition  of  Eginhard's  works  by  M.Tculot,  with  a  trans- 
lation and  life  of  Eginhard  (Paris,  1840-43,  2  vols.), 
to  lie  the  best  and  most  complete. — Cave,  Hist.  Lit., 
anno  811 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hut.  cent,  viii,  chap,  ii,  note 
43;  Merzog,  Real-Encgkl.  iii,  725;  Dahl,  I'ther  Egin- 
hard tmd  Emma  (Darmstadt,  1817).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eg'lah  (Heb.  Egltih',  a  heifer,  as  often ; 

Sept.  AtyuX  and  'AyXri),  one  of  David's  wives  during 
his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Ith- 
ream  (2  Sam.  iii,  5;  1  Chron.  iii,  3).  B.C.  1015.  In 
both  lists  the  same  order  is  preserved,  Eglah  being  the 
sixth  and  last,  and  in  both  is  she  distinguished  bv  the 
special  title  of  David's  "  wife."    According  to  the  an- 


cient Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qtarrt, 
Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  iii,  5 ;  vi,  23),  she  was  Mh  HAL  (q.  v.), 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to 
Ithream.  A  name  of  thU  signification  is  common 
among  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day.     See  also 

Eg  LATH. 

Eg'laim  (Heb.  Eglagim,  D^iJK,  two  pond*  ;  Sept. 
'A yaXt iii, Vulg.  Gaffim),  a  place  named  in  Isa.  xv,  8, 
apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the 
Itoundary  of  Moab.  It  is  |>robably  the  same  as  the 
K*-e<;i.aim  (q.  v.)  of  Ezek.  xlvii,  10.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (t)nomast.  s.  v.  'XyaXXtip,  AgalUim)  say  that 
it  still  existed  in  their  day  as  a  village  (Ai'yaXXn/i), 
eight  miles  south  of  AreoplU,  i.  e.  Ar-Moub.  Exact- 
ly in  that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak,  the  ancient 
Kir-Modb.  A  town  named  A  gall  a  ('AyaXXa)  is  men- 
tioned by  Joscphus  with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in 
the  country  of  the  Arabians  (.4w/.  xiv,  1,  4).  Soma 
have  also  confounded  it  with  Gallim  (q.  v.).  De 
Saulcy  conceives  Eglaim  to  be  the  same  with  a  place 
which  he  names  Wady  Ajerruh,  not  far  north  of  the 
ruins  of  Kabbah,  but  on  slender  grounds  {Dead  Sta,  i, 
262,  270).    See  also  Eolath  ;  Em.ox  3. 

Eglath  or  Eglah  (q.  v.),  in  the  phrase  r\& 
n'tVr,  eglath'  $h'li*higah' ',  Isa.  XT,  6;  Jer.  xlviii, 
34,  which  literally  signifies  a  heifer  of  the  third  year; 
Sept.  la/iaXic  rpttrnc  (hut  V.  r.  aytXia  laXtoia  in 
Jer.);  Vulg.  vitula  contemans;  A.  V.  "a  heifer  three 
years  old ;"  and  so  the  Targum,  and  most  modern  in- 
terpreters (Hitzig,  Cmbreit.  etc.).  Others  (as  Kno- 
bel,  Winer,  etc.)  understand  the  term  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  a  ploce  on  the  border  of  Moab,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Zoar,  Luhith,  and  Horonaim  (q.  v. 
respectively),  and  so  compare  it  with  the  Agaila  of 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiv,  1,  4)  and  the  Xecla  (or  Jecla,  Nf- 
ic\a  or  *Inc\«)  of  Ptolemy  (v,  17,  ii),  which  lay  in  this 
region  (Lightfoot,  //or.  Hebr.  p.  031),  ami  with  the 
modern  region  Ajlun  north  of Jahhok  (Abulfeda,  Syr. 
IS,  93 ;  Robinson,  R>  search,  iii,  App.  p.  102).  as  tho  last 
name  has  in  Arab,  the  same  signification  as  the  Heb. 
See  Koi.aim. 

Eglinus,  Rapiiafi.,  also  called  Iconius,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  RUssicon,  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Zurich,  I>ec.  28, 1559.  After  stud- 
ying theology  at  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Basel,  he  for 
some  time  taught  school  at  Sondcrs,  in  tho  Vcltlin 
(now  |«art  of  Lombardy);  but,  with  the  Protestants 
generally,  he  hod  to  leave  this  place  in  1580.  After 
working  for  some  time  as  teacher  and  "diaconus"  in 
Wlnteracheid,  and  as  "pwdagogus"  at  the  college  of 
the  alumni  at  Zurich,  be  was,  in  1592,  appointed  pro- 
fessor  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  latter  city.  Be- 
coming alworltcd  in  the  study  of  theosophy  and  alche- 
my, he  sjient  his  whole  property  in  experiments,  and 
in  1601  had  to  flee  on  account  of  debts  which  be  had 
contracted.  Through  the  intercession  of  his  friends 
he  obtained,  however,  permission  to  return,  and  an 
honorable  dismission.  He  went  to  Cosscl,  where  land- 
grave  Moritz,  himself  a  great  friend  of  alchemy,  ap- 
pointed him  teacher  at  the  court  school,  and  Inter, ' 
June  13,  1000,  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  From 
the  theological  faculty  of  this  university  he  received, 
in  1607,  the  title  of  D.D.  Subsequently  Moritz  also 
appointed  him  court  preacher  at  Marburg.  He  died 
Slay  20,  1022.  Eglinus  was  one  of  the  first  Reformed 
theologians  in  Hcs?e  where  landgrave  Moritz  nnd  his 
successors  endeavored  to  supplant  Luthcranism  by  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  his  creed 
a  number  of  small  essays,  the  most  important  of  which 
relate  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  is  one  of 
those  writers  in  whom  the  German  reformed  theology 
liecame  more  scholastic  in  its  character,  and  was 
merged  in  the  stricter  Culvinistic  tendency.  In  1618 
Eglinus  wrote  an  apology  of  the  Rosicrucians,  of 
which  association  he  had  become  an  active  member. 
He  also  wrote  several  books  on  alt  by  my  and  on  the 
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Apocalypse.  A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by 
Striker,  lirund'ugt  zu  eintr  he**.  Gelihrten-Ctsch. — 
H<  ppe,  in  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklopadie,  xix,  456  ;  Ha- 
grnnach,  History  of  Doctrine*  (edited  by  Smith),  ii, 
175.  (A.J.S.) 

Eg'lon  (Hcb.  Eglon',  "fix?,  place  of  heifers,  q.  d. 
ritu/iue),  the  name  of  a  man,  and  also  of  two  places. 

1.  (Sept.  'Ey\<*fi,  Josephus  ' Ky\m>, Vulgate  Eglon.) 
An  early  king  of  the  Moahites  (Judg.  Hi,  1*2  sq.),  who, 
aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekites,  crossed 
the  Jordan  and  took  "  the  city  of  palm-trees,"  or  Jeri- 
cho (Jim  phus).  B.C.  1627.  Here  he  built  himself  a 
palace  (Josephus, .!  nt.  v,  4,  1  sq.),  and  continued  fur 
eighteen  years  to  oppress  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
paid  him  tribute  (Josephus).  Whether  he  resided  at 
Jericho  permanently,  or  only  during  the  summer 
month*  (Judg.  iii,  20;  Josephus),  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a  familiar  intimacy  (ai'viftnc,  Josephus.  not 
Judg.)  with  Ehud,  a  young  Israelite  (wafiac.  Jose- 
ph us)  who  lived  in  Jericho  (Josephus,  not  Judg.), 
and  who,  by  means  of  repeated  presents,  became  a 
favorite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Eglon  subdued 
the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan,  »nd  the  southern 
tribes  on  this  side  the  river,  and  made  Jericho  the 
seat,  or  one  of  the  seals,  of  his  government.  This 
subjection  to  a  power  always  present  must  have  been 
more  galling  to  the  Israelites  than  any  they  had 
previously  suffered.  At  length  ( B.C.  15051)  they 
were  delivered,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Ehud, 
who  slew  the  Moabiiish  king  (J wig.  iii,  12-33).  See 
Enrn. 

2.  (Sept.  'EyXvft  v.  r.  AtXap,  but  in  Josh,  x,  'OooX- 
\6p ;  Vulgate  Eyhn,  Agfon.)  A  city  In  the  maritime 
plain  of  Judah,  near  Lachish  (Josh,  xv,  39),  formerly 
one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites  (xii,  12).  Its 
Amoritish  king  Debir  (q.  v.)  formed  a  confederacy 
with  the  neighboring  princes  to  assist  Adoni-zedek, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  in  attacking  Giheon,  because  that 
city  had  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  the  Israelites 
(Josh,  x,  3,  4).  Joshua  met  the  confederated  kings 
near  Gibeon  and  routed  them  (.Josh,  x,  11).  Eglon 
was  soon  after  visited  by  Joshua  and  destroyed  (x,  34, 
35).  Ensebius  and  Jerome  (Onnmtirt.  s.  v.  EyXwp, 
Eglon)  erroneously  identify  it  with  Odolltim  or  Anut- 
lam  (q.  v.),  ami  say  it  was"  still  "a  large  village,"  ten 
R.  miles  (Jerome,  twelve)  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  being 
misled  by  the  unaccountable  reading  of  the  Sept.  as 
above.  On  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza, 
nine  mile*  from  the  former  and  twelve  from  the  lat- 
ter, are  the  ruins  of  A  jinn,  which  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Eglon  (Robinson,  Researche*.  ii,  392).  The  site 
is  now  completely  desolate.  The  ruins  arc  mere  shape- 
less heaps  of  rubbish,  strewn  over  a  low,  white  mound 
(Porter,  llandb.  frr  Syria,  p.  282).  The  absence  of 
more  imposing  remains  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
private  bouses,  like  those  of  Damascus,  were  I'uilt  of 
sun-dried  bricks ;  and  the  temples  and  fortifications  of 
the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  the  district,  which  soon 
crumbles  away.  A  large  mound  of  rubbish,  strewn 
with  stones  and  pieces  of  pottery,  is  all  we  can  now 
expci  t  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  in  this  plain 
(Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  ii,  188 ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Bo'it,  ii,  356). 

3.  Another  important  place  of  this  name  (V^S?), 
according  to  Schwarz  (Palfst.  p.  235),  is  mentioned  in 
Talmodical  authorities  as  situated  within  the  bounds 
of  Gad.  He  identifies  it  with  the  present  village  A jtun, 
one  mile  east  of  Kulat  er-Rubud,or  Wady  Rejib.  which 
runs  parallel  with  Jeliel  Ajlun  on  the  south  (see  Rol>- 
inson's  Map,  and  com  p.  Research**,  ii,  121).  The  vil- 
lage is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  rivulet  Jenne, 
and  contain*  nothing  remarkable  except  a  few  ancient 

i  (Borckhardt,  Syria,  p.  266). 


is  but  Anglicized  from  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  A  ty vnror;, 

A'.giiptus),  a  region  important  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  more  closely  identified  with  Bible  incidents  than 
any  other,  except  the  Holy  Laud  itself.  For  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  harmony  between  Scripture  history  and 
the  latest  results  of  Egyptological  research  (Rnigsch, 
A  us  dem  Orient,  Bcrl.  1WJ4),  see  Volck  in  the  Ihrrpater 
Zeittckrift,  1867,  ii,  art.  2. 

I.  JS'umes. — The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the  Heb. 
Bildc  is  Mizraim,  Z^"Z,  Mitsra'yim  ("or,  more  fully, 
"the  land  of  Mizraim  ').  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual, 
and  accordingly  it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural 
verb.  When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x,  fi,  Mizraim  is  men- 
tioned as  a  son  of  Ham,  some  conclude  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized  by  de. 
scendnnts  of  Hum.  See  Mizkaim.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  country 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of  the  Del- 
ta and  the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has  l»een  com- 
monly divided  at  all  times.  The  singular  Mazor, 
Matsor',  also  occurs  (2  Kings  xix,  24;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  25;  perhaps  as  a  proper  name  in  Isa.  xix,  G; 
Mic.  vii,  12 ;  A.  V.  always  as  an  appellative,  "  besieged 
city,"  etc.),  and  some  suppose  that  it  indicates  J-ower 

■  Egypt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning  the  whole 
country  ;  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion. 
See  Mazor.  The  mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros 
together  (Isa.  xi,  1 1 ;  Jer.  xliv,  1. 16),  even  if  we  adopt 
the  explanation  which  supposes  Mizraim  to  he  in  theye 
places  by  a  late  usage  put  for  Mazor,  by  no  means 

f  proves  that,  since  Puthros  is  a  part  of  Kgypt,  Mizraim, 
or  rather  Mazor,  is  here  a  part  also.  Trie  mention  of 
a  part  of  a  country  by  the  same  term  as  the  whole  is 
very  usual  in  Hebrew  phraseology.  This  designa- 
tion, at  all  events,  is  sometimes  used  for  Egypt  indis- 
criminately, and  was  by  the  later  Arab*  extended  to 
the  entire  country.  Josephus  (Ant.  i,  6,  2)  says  that 
all  those  who  inhabit  the  country  call  it  Mrttrr  (V»'<r- 
rp»/\  and  the  Egyptians  Metfrtrttiu  (M»<rro«io«).  The 
natives  of  Modern  Egypt  invariably  designate  it  by 
the  name  Misr,  evidently  cognate  with  its  ancient 
Heb.  appellation  (Hackett's  Hlvstra.  <f  Scripture,  p. 
120). 

Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  CH  ymX,  "  the  land 
of  Ham"  (P*a.  cv,  23.  27 ;  comp.  Ixxviii,  51),  refer- 
ring to  the  son  of  Noah.  See  Ham.  Occasionally 
(Psa.  lxxxvii,  4;  Ixxxix,  10;  Isa.  Ii,  9)  it  is  poetical- 
ly styled  Rn'hab,  2rn,  i.  c.  "the  proud"  or  "inso- 
lent."  See  Kahab.   The  common  ancient  Egyptian 


Egoism.  See 

E  gypt  (or,  more  strictly,  ^jrp',  since  the  word 


name  of  the  country  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 

KEM,  which  was  probably  pronounced  Chem ;  the  de- 
motic form  is  KEMI  (Brugsoh,  Geographi*chr  /nschrif- 
Un,  i,  73,  No.  362) ;  and  the  Coptic  forms  are  Chan*  or 
Chrmi  (Memphitic),  Kem>  or  Kerne  (Sahidic),  and  Kimi 
( Bash m uric).  This  m.me  signifies,  alike  in  the  an- 
cient language  and  in  Coptic,  "black,"  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on  account  of 
the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (comp.  Plutarch,  J)e  Js. 
et  Osir.  c.  33).  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  rather 
a  representative  of  the  original  Heb.  name  Ham  (i.  e. 
Cham),  which  likewise  in  the  Shemitic  languages  do- 
notes  min-bumt,  as  a  characteristic  of  African  tribes. 
The  other  hieroglyphic  names  of  Egypt  appear  to  be 
of  a  poetical  character. 

TheO'eek  and  European  name(r)  Aiyvirroc,  &gyp. 
/i«),  Egypt,  is  of  uncertain  origin  and  signification 
(Champollion,  L'Eyrpte,  i,  77).  It  appears,  howev- 
er, to  have  ?ome  etymological  connection  with  the 
modem  name  Copt,  and  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
'•  land  of  the  Copts"  (the  prefix  ai-  being  perhaps  for 
aia  —  yata  or  yq).  In  Unner  the  Nile  is  sometimes 
(Ody*.  Iv,  851,  355;  xiv,  257,  258)  called  Egypt  (Ai- 
yvwroc). 
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II.  Extent  ami  Population.  —  E„'ypt  occupies  the  I  ever,  in  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  hav- 
nnrth-eastem  angle  of  Africa,  l>etwcen  N,  lat.  37'  |  ing  a  breadth  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  is  enclosed 
and  24°  1',  and  E.  long.  27°  J:i'  an<l  H-l°  1'/.  On  the  on  both  sides  by  a  range  of  hills;  the  chain  on  the 
E.  it  is  bounded  by  Palestine,  Idmna*a,  Arabia  1'etnea,  eastern  side  disappears  at  Mokattam,  that  on  the  w  est 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  On  the  W.,  the  moving  sands  extends  to  the  sea.  Its  limits  appear  to  have  always1 
of  the  wide  Libyan  desert  obliterate  the  traces  of  all  Ix-on  very  nea  ly  the  same.  In  Ezekiel  (xxix,  10; 
political  or  physical  limits.    Inhabited  Egypt,  how-  xxx,  6),  according  to  the  obviously  correct  rendering 
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(m«  If  iodoj.),  the  whole  country  la  spoken  of  as  ex- 1 
tending  from  Mlgdol  to  Syene,  which  indicates  the , 
Mm*  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present,  i 
Egypt  seems,  however,  to  have  always  been  held,  ex- 
cept by  the  modern  geographers,  to  include  no  more 
than  the  tract  Irrigated  by  the  Nile  lying  within  the 
limit*  we  have  specified.  The  deserts  were  at  ell 
times  wholly  different  from  the  valley,  and  their  tribes 
more  or  leas  independent  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  8y» 
one,  now  Aswan,  is  also  assigned  by  Greek  end  Ara- 
bian writers  as  the  southern  limit  of  Eirypt.  Here 
the  Nile  issues  from  the  granite  rocks  of  the  cataracts, 
and  enters  Egypt  proper.  The  length  of  the  country, 
therefore,  in  a  direct  line,  is  466  geographical  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  valley  between  Aswan  and  the 
IWta  is  very  unequal ;  in  some  pieces  the  inundations 
of  the  river  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  in 
other  parts  there  remains  a  strip  of  a  mile  or  two  in  ; 
breadth,  which  the  water  never  covets,  and  which  is 
t  herefore  always  dry  end  barren.  Originally  the  name 
£yypt  designated  only  this  valley  and  the  Delta ;  but 


|  at  a  later  period  it  came  to  include  also  the  region  be- 
i  tween  this  and  the  Bad  Sea  from  Berenice  to  Suez,  a 
strong  and  mountainous  tract,  with  only  a  few  spots 
lit  for  tillage,  but  better  adapted  to  pasturage.  It  in- 
cluded also,  at  this  time,  the  adjacent  desert  on  the 
west,  as  far  aa  to  the  oases,  those  fertile  and  inhabit- 
ed islands  in  the  ocean  of  sand.  The  name  DtUa, 
also,  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  districts  between 
Pelusium  and  the  border  of  Palestine,  and  ArubU 
Petraaa ;  and  on  the  west  it  included  the  adjacent  tract 
as  far  aa  to  the  great  deserts  of  Libya  and  Barca,  a 
region  of  sand  of  three  days'  journey  east  and  west, 
and  as  many  north  and  south. 

Eirypt,  in  the  extensive  sense,  contains  115,200 
square  geographical  miles,  yet  it  has  only  a  superfi- 
cies of  about  0582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil, 
which  the  Mile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise. 
This  computation  includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well 
as  sandy  tracts  which  can  be  Inundated,  and  the  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no  more 
than  about  .'  0-G  square  miles.   Anciently  2735  square 
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may  have  Iwcn  cultivated,  and  now  It 
would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim  about  1295  square 
miles.  These  computations  are  those  of  Colonel  Ja- 
cotin  and  M.  Esteve,  given  in  the  Memoir  of  the  for* 
mer  in  the  great  French  work  (Description  de  rEgypte, 
2d  ed.  xviii,  pt.  ii,  p.  101  sq.).  They  must  be  very 
nearly  true  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  tane  calculated  the  extent  of  the 
cultivated  land  in  A.D.  1376-6  to  be  5500  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  from  a  list  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
towns  and  villages  appended  to  De  Sacy's  Abd-AUtttif. 
He  thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated.  M.  Mengin 
made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in  1821,  but  since 
then  much  waste  territory  has  been  reclaimed  (Mrs. 
Poole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  i,  85).  The  chief  dif- 
ferences in  the  character  of  the  surface  in  the  times 
before  the  Christian  era  were  that  the  long  valley 
through  which  flowed  the  canal  l»etween  the  Nile  and 
the  Kcd  Sea  was  then  cultivated,  and  that  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  perhaps  extended  further  north  than  at  present. 

As  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  nothing  very 
definite  is  known.  Its  fertility  would  doubtless  give 
birth  to  and  support  a  teeming  population.  In  very 
remote  times  as  many  as  8,000,000  souls  are  said  to 
have  lived  on  its  soil.  In  the  days  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  they  were  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Volney  made 
the  number  2,:<00,000.  A  late  government  estimate  is 
8,200,000,  which  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  below 
the  fact  (Bowrlng's  Itrpurt  on  Egypt  and  Candia,  p.  4). 
According  to  the  census  taken  in  1882,  the  inhabitants 
number  6,817,265  in  Egypt  proper.  The  Copta  are 
estimated  at  300,000,  the  Bedouins  being  the  most 
in  number.  Seven  eight*  of  the  entire  population 
are  native  Mohammedaus.  In  Alexandria,  at  the  I 
close  of  the  last  century,  scarcely  40,000  inhabitants  ! 
were  counted,  whereas  at  present  that  city  contains  ! 
300,01>0,  about  half  of  whom  are  Arabs  and  half  Euro- 
peans. The  nationality  of  the  latter  has  been  ascer-  | 
tained  to  be  as  follows  (the  figures  represent  thou- 
sands): Greeks,  25;  Italians,  18;  French,  16;  Anglo- 
Maltese,  13;  Syrians  and  natives  of  the  Levant,  12; 
Germans  and  Swiss,  10;  various,  6.  Cairo,  the  cap- 
ital, contains  upwards  of  4i:0,000  inhabitants;  with- 
in its  walls  are  140  schools,  more  than  400  mosques, 
1166  cafes  65  public  boths,  and  11  bazars.  The  other 
towns  of  importance,  from  their  population,  are,  in 
Lower  Egypt,  Damktta,  45,n00;  Rosetta,  20.000;  anil 
in  Upper  Egypt,  Syout,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
numbering  20,000  souls. 

III.  Geographical  I)  vision*. — Under  the  Pharaohs 
Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  "  the  two 
regions"  TA-TI  ?  called  respectively  "the  Southern 
Region"  TA-RES,and  "the  Northern  Region"  TAME- 
HIT.  There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of  Ixwer 
Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composiug  the  ptkent. 
The  sovereign  h:id  a  special  title  as  ruler  of  each  re- 
gion: of  Upper  Egypt  be  was  SUTEN,  "king."  and 
of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT,  "  be«\"  the  two  combined 
forming  the  common  title  SUTEN-SI1 EBT.  The  in- 
itial sign  of  the  former  name  is  a  bent  reed,  which  il- 
lustrates what  seems  to  have  lieen  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion in  Palestine  as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the 
Pharaohs  and  Egvpt  (1  Kings  xviii,  21;  Isa.  xxxvi. 
6:  Ewk.  xxix,  ti):  the  latter  name  may  throw  light 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  a  fly,  and 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  a  bee  ( Isa.  vii,  lx).  It  must  be 
remarked  that  Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned  be- 
fore Lower  Egypt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the  former 
in  the  pshent  rises  a»>ove  that  of  the  latter.  In  sub- 
sequent times  the  same  division  continued.  Manetho 
speaks  of  it  (ap.  Josephns,  c.  Apion.  i,  14),  and  under 
the  Ptolemies  it  still  prevailed.  In  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Upper  Egypt  wan  divided  into 
the  Hcptinomis  and  the  Thebais,  making  altogether 
three  provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole  country 
into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usual.    The  Thebais 
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extended  from  the  first  cataract  at  Phil*  to  nermopo* 
lis,  the  Heptanotnis  from  Hermopolis  to  the  point  where 
the  Delta  begins  to  form  itself.  Al  rout  A.  D.  400  Egy  pt 
was  divided  into  four  provinces,  Augustamnica  Prima 
and  Secunda,  and  vEgyptus  Prima  and  Secunda.  Tha 
Heptanomis  was  called  Arcadia,  from  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius,  and  Upper  Egypt  waa  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Thebais. 

From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was  subdivided  into 
nome$  (HESPU,  sing.  HESP),  each  one  of  which  had 
its  special  objects  of  worship.  The  monuments  show 
that  this  division  was  as  old  as  the  earlier  pa  t  of  the 
'twelfth  dynasty,  which  l>egan  cir.  B.C.  19<H).  They 
are  said  to  have  been  first  36  in  number  (IHod.  .Sir.  i, 
54 ;  Strain,  xvii,  1).  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and 
Pliny  46;  afterwards  tbey  were  further  increased. 
There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible. 
In  the  Sept.  version,  indeed,  n=^T3  (Isa.  xix,  2)  is 
rendered  by  pofioc.,  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  trans- 
lating it  otherwise  than  "kingdom."  It  is  proliable 
that  at  that  time  there  were  two,  if  not  three** ingdoms 
in  the  country.  Two  provinces  or  districts  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Pathros  (q.  v.)  and  Caph- 
tor  (q.  v.) ;  the  former  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
Upper  Egypt ;  the  latter  was  evidently  so,  and  must 
be  represented  by  the  Coptitc  nome,  although  no  doubt 
of  greater  extent.  The  division  into  nomes  was  more 
or  less  maintained  till  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens. 
Egypt  is  now  composed  of  24  departments,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  system  of  geographical  arrange- 
ment, are  subdivided  into  arrondUsementa  and  cantons 
(Bowring's  Report). 

IV.  Surf.ice.  Climate,  etc.—  The  general  appears 
of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly  changed  sine 
days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was  always  a  vast  level 
plain,  although  of  old  more  perfectly  watered  than 
now  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  numerous  canals, 
while  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have 
suffered  still  less  alteration.  Anciently,  however,  the 
rushes  must  have  been  abundant ;  whereas  now  they 
have  almost  disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The 
whole  country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility, 
which  especially  strikes  the  licholder  when  the  rich 
green  of  the  ficida  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare 
yellow  mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on 
either  side.  Thus  the.plain  of  Jordan,  before  the  cit- 
ies were  destroyed,  was,  we  read, "  well  watered  every- 
where" ....  "[even]  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord. like 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xiii,  10).  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  is  remarkably  uniform.  The  Delta  is  a  richly- 
cultivated  plain,  varied  only  by  the  mounds  of  ancient 
cities  and  occasional  groves  of  palms.  Other  trees  are 
seldom  met  with.  The  valley  in  Upper  Egy|»t  is  also 
richly  cultivated.  It  is,  however,  very  narrow,  and 
shut  in  by  low  hills,  rarely  higher  than  300  feet,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  cliffs  from  the  river,  and  are 
not  often  steep.  They,  in  fact,  form  the  border  of  the 
desert  on  either  side,  and  the  valley  seems  to  have 
lieen,  as  it  were,  cut  out  of  a  table-land  of  rock.  The 
valley  is  rarely  more  than  twelve  miles  across.  The 
bright  green  of  the  fields,  the  reddish-hrown  or  dull 
green  color  of  the  great  river,  the  tints  of  the  bare 
yellow  rocks  and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  always 
form  a  pleasant  view,  and  often  one  of  great  beauty. 
The  soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river,  renting  upon 
desert  sands ;  hence  this  country  owes  its  existence, 
fertility,  and  lieauty  to  the  Nile,  whose  annual  over- 
flow is  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  country  around  Sycne  and  the  cataracts  is  highly 
picturesque ;  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and  especially 
the  Delta,  are  exceedingly  uniform  and  monotonous. 
The  prospect,  however,  is  extremely  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year.  From  the  middle  of  the 
spring  season,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  one  sees  noth- 
ing but  a  gray  and  dusty  soil,  so  full  of  cracks  and 
chasms  that  he  can  hardly  pass  along.    At  the  time 
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of  the  antnmnsl  equinox,  the  whole  country  presents  j  its  principal  stream  pours  itself  into  the  Mediterranean- 


Sea.  In  lat.  80°  16'  the  Nile  divides  into  two  prin- 
cipal streams,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  third  that 
springs  somewhat  higher  up,  forms  the  Delta,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A.  At  Khar- 
turn,  160  miles  north  of  Sennar,  the  Nile  forks  into  two 
rivers,  called  Bahr  el-Ablsd  and  Hahr  cl-Azrak,  or  the 
white  and  blue  river,  the  former  flowing  from  the  west, 
this  season,  the  freshness  and  power  of  the  new  vege-  the  latter  from  the  east.  The  blue  river  is  the  smaller 
Ution.  the  variety  and  abundance  of  vegetable  pro-  '  of  these,  but  it  possesses  the  sume  fertilizing  qualities 
duct  ion  «,  exceed  everything  that  is  known  in  the  most  as  the  Nile,  and  is  of  the  same  color.  The  sources  of 
celebrated  parts  of  the  European  continent;  and  Egypt  this  river  were  discovered  by  Bruce;  those  of  the 


nothing  tint  an  immeasurable  surface  of  reddish  or  yel 
lowi»h  water,  out  of  which  rise  date-trees,  villages, 
and  narrow  dams,  which  serve  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication. After  the  waters  have  retreated,  which  usu- 
ally remain  only  a  short  time  at  this  height,  you  see, 
till  the  end  of  autumn,  onlv  a  black  and  slimv  mud. 
But  in  winter  nature  puts  on  all  her  splendor.  In 


is  then,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  noth 
ing  but  a  beautiful  garden,  a  verdant  meadow,  a  Held 
sown  with  flowers,  or  a  waving  ocean  of  grain  in  the 


The  climate  is  very  equable,  and,  to  those  who  can 
great  heat,  also  healthy ;  indeed,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  the  climate  of  Kgypt  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  There  are,  however,  unwholesome  tracts 
of  salt  marsh  which  are  to  be  avoided.  Bain  seldom 
f4ills  except  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Thebes  a  storm  will  occur,  perhaps,  not  oftener  than 
once  in  four  years.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends 
upon  rain  or  showers.  This  absence  of  rain  is  men- 
tioned in  DeuU  (xi,  10, 11)  as  rendering  artificial  irri- 
gation necessary,  unlike  the  case  of  Palestine,  and  In 
(xiv,  18)  as  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  at- 
is  clear  and  shining;  a  shade  is  not  easily 
found.  Though  rain  falls  even  in  the  winter  months 
very  rarely,  it  is  not  altogether  wanting,  as  was  once 
believed.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  still  more  un- 
ftrquent.  and  are  so  completely  divested  of  their  ter- 
rific qualities  that  the  Egyptians  never  associate  with 
them  the  idea  of  destructive  force.    Showers  of  hail 


white  river  were,  until  quite  recently,  undiscovered. 
They  are  now  known  to  flow  from  lakes  situated 
among  the  mountains  south  of  the  eqnator  (Beke, 
Source*  of  the  At/«,  Lond.  184.0).  Most  ancient  writers 
mention  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  beginning  from  the 
east:  1,  Pelusiac  or  Buhastic ;  2,  Saitic  or  Tanitic ;  8, 
Mendesian  ;  4,  Bucolic  or  Pliatmetic  (now  of  Damiet- 
ta) ;  5,  Sebennytic ;  6,  Bolbitine  (now  of  Bosetta) ;  7, 
Canopic  or  Heracleotic. 

The  Nile  is  called  in  the  Bible  Shichor',  ^TPC,  ot 
"the  black  (river);"  also  W,  "lijr,  1ST,  "the  riv- 
er." As  to  the  phrases  -.n:,  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  and  D*"^  in:,  "the  brook  of  Egypt,"  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  Nile  should  be  so  specified; 
and  brt2  or  1M2  here  more  probably  denotes  a  moun- 
tain stream,  usually  dry.  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  near  the  modern  El-Arish  (Num.  xxxiv,  6; 
Josh,  xiii,  3,  etc.).  See  Eoyit,  Rivek  or.  Some 
have  thought  that  ^H3  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
Nile;  others  have  been  anxious  to  find  it  in  the  San- 
scrit A'lVo,  which  means  dark  blue.    The  Indus  is 


descending  fn>m  the  hills  of  Syria  are  somet 


imes  I  called  Nil-ab,  or  *'  the  blue  river;"  the  Sutlej  also  is 


known  to  reach  the  confines  of  Egypt.  The  forma- 
tion of  ice  is  very  uncommon.  Dew  is  produced  in 
great  abundance.  The  wind  blows  from  the  north 
from  May  to  September,  when  it  veers  round  to  the 
east,  assumes  a  southerly  direction,  and  fluctuates  till 
the  close  of  April.  The  southerly  vernal  winds,  trav- 
ersing the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  are  most  changeable 
as  well  as  most  unhealthy.  They  form  the  simoom  or 
samiel.  and  have  proved  fatnl  to  caravans  and  even  to 
armies  (  View  of  Ancitnt  and  Modern  Egypt,  Edin.  Cab. 
Library). 

Egypt  has  been  visited  at  all  ages  by  severe  fwsti- 
lences,  hut  it  cannot  Ite  determined  that  any  of  those 
of  ancient  times  were  of  the  character  of  the  modem 
plague.  The  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians  arc 
threatened  in  Zech.  (1.  c.)  is  descrilied  by  a  word, 
ntt~,  which  is  not  specially  applicable  to  a  pestilence  ; 


known  as  "the  blue  river."  It  is  to  l»e  observed  that 
the  Low  Nile  was  painted  blue  by  tho  ancient  Egyp- 
tians.  The  river  is  turbid  and  reddish  throughout  the 
year,  and  turns  green  about  the  time  when  the  signs 
of  rising  commence,  but  not  long  after  becomes  red 
and  very  turbid.  The  Coptic  won!  is  torn,  "sea," 
which  corresponds  to  the  Arab  name  for  it,  bahr,  prop- 
erly sea ;  thus  Nahum  iii,  8,  "  Populous  No  (Thelies), 
whose  rampart  was  the  tea."  In  Egyptian  the  Nile 
liore  the  sacred  appellation  IIAPl,  or  HAPI-MU, 
"the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss  of  waters."  As  Egypt 
was  divided  into  two  regions,  we  find  two  Niles.  HA- 
PI-RES,"the  Southern  Nile,"  and  HAPI-MEHIT, 
"  the  Northern  Nile,"  the  former  name  being  given  to 
the  river  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  NubiA.  The  common 
appellation  is  ATTR,  or  AUK,  "the  river,"  which 
mav  be  compared  with  the  Heb.  Yeur. 

the  inundation,  H  API-UK.  "  great  Nile,"  or  "  high 


failure  of  rising  being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile 
was  on  this  account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the 


of  their  country  (sec  ver.  12).    See  Botch.    CnUne-  ,  ^„  fertiHz„  8mI  sgrtain,  the  colintrv,  and  make* 
ous  disorders,  which  have  always  been  very  prevalent  the  nver  |t„  rnjef  Messing,  a  very  low  inundation  or 
m  Egypt,  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the 
country  (Deut.  vii,  15;  xxviii,  27,  35,  CO,  and  perhaps 

F.xod.  xv,  20,  though  here  the  reference  may  lie  to  the  plague  in  which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood, 
plague  of  lioils),  and  as  punishments  to  the  Israelites  while  injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Exod. 
in  case  of  di*ot>edience,  whereas  if  they  obeyed  they  j  vii,  21 ;  Psn.  cv,  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition 
were  to  lie  preserved  from  them.  The  Egyptian  cal-  •  t)f  the  Egyptians.  The  ri*e  begins  in  Egypt  altout 
nmny  that  made  the  Israelites  a  body  of  lepers  and  the  summer  solstire,  and  the  iuundation  commences 
unclean  (Joseph,  c.  Apum.^t  is  thus  refuted,  and  the  about  two  months  later.  The  greatest  height  is  at- 
trsditional  tale  as  to  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho  tained  aUmt  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
xhown  to  be  altogether  wrong  in  its  main  facts,  which  The  inundation  lasts  about  three  month*.  During 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  this  assertion.    Famines  are  ,  this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the  highest,  the 


frequent,  and  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  time  of 
the  Fatimite  caliphate  El-Mustansir-billah,  seems  to 
have  lieen  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. 
Mosquitoes,  locusts,  frogs,  together  with  the  small-pox 
and  leprosy,  are  the  great  evils  of  the  country.  Oph- 
thalmia is  also  very  prevalent.    See  Disrasr. 

V.  The  Nile.— Egypt  is  the  land  of  the  Nile,  the 
country  through  which  that  river  flows  from  the  island 
of  Phils',  situated  just  above  the  Cataracts  of  Syene, 


river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid  waters,  and 
spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks  over  the  whole 
valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos,  spenking  of  the 
ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says  that  "the  land  .  .  . 
shall  l»e  drowned,  as  [by]  the  flood  [river]  of  Egypt" 
(viii.  8;  ix.  .">).  Owing  to  the  yearly  deposit  of  alln- 
vinl  matter,  both' the  l»ed  of  the  Nile  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  are  gradually  raised.  The  river  proceed*  in  its 
current  uniformly  and  quietly  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 


in  lat.  24°  1'  36",  to  Damietta,  in  31°  85'  N.,  where  I  half  or  three  miles  an  hour,  always  deep  enough  for 
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navigation.  Its  water  is  usually  blue,  but  it  becomes 
of  a  deep  brick-red  during  the  period  of  iu  overflow. 
It  is  salubrious  for  drinking,  meriting  the  encomiums 
which  it  has  so  abundantly  received.  On  the  river 
the  land  u  wholly  dependent.  If  the  Nile  does  not 
rise  a  sufficient  height,  sterility  and  dearth,  if  not  fam- 
ine, ensue.  An  elevation  of  sixteen  cubits  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Such, 
however,  is  the  regularity  of  nature,  and  such  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  that  for  thousands  of  years,  with 
but  few  and  partial  exceptions,  these  inundations  have 
in  essential  particulars  been  the  same.  The  waters 
of  the  stream  urc  conveyed  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  by  canals  when  natural  channels  fail.  Dur- 
ing the  overflow  the  land  is  literally  inundated,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  sea  dotted  with  islands.  Wher- 
ever the  waters  reach  abundance  springs  forth.  The 
cultivator  has  scarcely  more  to  do  than  to  scatter  the 
seed.  No  wonder  that  a  river  whose  waters  are  so 
grateful,  salubrious,  and  beneficial  should  in  days  of 
ignorance  have  liecn  regarded  as  an  object  of  worship, 
and  that  it  is  still  revered  and  beloved.    See  Nilf. 

VI.  Gt<4o<i!f. — The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  Ixmnded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook  the  valley,  above 
which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from  the  river  to  present 
the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The  formation  is  limestone  as  far 
as  a  little  above  Thebes,  where  sandstone  begins.  The 
First  Cataract,  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused 
by  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise 
through  the  sandstone  and  obstruct  the  river's  bed. 
In  Upper  Egypt  the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely 
exceed  300  feet  in  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert they  often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The 
highest  is  Jebel  Gbarib.  which  rises  about  fiOOO  feet 
above  the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite 
were  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river;  basalt, 
breccia,  and  porphyry  from  others  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert between  the  Thebals  and  the  Red  Sea.  A  geologi- 
cal change  lias,  It  is  thought,  in  the  course  of  centuries 
raised  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
and  depressed  that  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus. 
The  Delta  is  of  a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and  west- 
ern limits  being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses  of  the 
ancient  Pclusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile: 
Upper  Egypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley,  varying  in 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  twelve  miles  across, 
and  generally  broadest  on  the  western  side.  Ancient- 
ly there  was  a  fertile  valley  on  the  course  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen  (q.  v.),  now  called 
Wady  Tumeilat:  this  is  covered  with  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  To  the  south,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  oasis 
now  called  the  Feyum,  the  old  Arsinoite  Nome,  con- 
nected with  the  valley  by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

VII.  Agriculturr,  etc. — The  ancient  prosperity  of 
Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible,  as  well  as  by  the  nu- 
merous monuments  of  the  country.  As  early  as  the 
age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have  been  densely 
populated  and  well  able  to  support  its  inhabitants,  for 
it  cannot  l»e  supposed  that  there  was  then  much  exter- 
nal traffic  In  such  a  climate  the  want*  of  man  are 
few.  and  nature  is  liberal  in  necessary  food.  Even 
the  Israelites  in  their  hard  bondage  did  "eat  freely" 
the  tish,  and  the  vegetable*,  and  fruits  of  the  country, 
and  ever  afterwards  they  longed  to  return  to  the- idle 
plenty  of  a  land  where  even  now  starvation  is  un- 
known. The  contrast  of  the  present  state  of  Egypt 
with  iu  former  prosperity  is  more  to  lie  ascritsed  to  polit- 
ical than  to  physical  causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branch- 
es of  the  Nile  have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial 
lakes  and  ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up ;  that  the  reeds 
nnd  other  water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  com- 
merce, and  a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts 
perished ;  that  the  Land  of  Goshen,  oner,  at  least  for 
pasture,  "the  best  of  the  land"  (Gen.  xlvii,  fi,  11),  is 
now  sand-strewn  and  unwatcred,  so  as  scarcely  to  Le 


distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and  that  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  received  a  literal 
fulfilment  (see  especially  Isa.  xix,  5-10),  yet  this  bus 
not  been  by  any  irresistible  aggression  of  nature,  but 
I  because  Egypt,  smitten  and  accursed,  has  lost  all 
;  strength  and  energy.    The  population  is  not  large 
!  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  now  tit  for  cuL 
'  ture,  and  long  oppression  has  taken  from  it  the  power 
and  the  will  to  advance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As  fur 
back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when  the 
produce  failed  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the  natural  re- 
source. In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was  evidently  the 
granary  — at  least  during  famines  — of  the  nations 
around  (Gen.  xii.  10;  comp.  Exod.  xvi,  3;  Joaephus, 
Ant.  xv,  9,  2).  The  inundation,  as  taking  the  place 
of  rain,  has  a)  way*  rendered  the  system  of  agriculture 
peculiar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation  during  the  time 
of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the  same  principle.  We 
read  of  the  Land  of  Promise  that  it  is  "  not  as  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sow- 
edst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs:  but  the  land  whither  thou  goert  in 
to  possess  it,  [is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and] 
drinkelh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Dcut.  xi,  H), 
11).  Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  modo 
of  irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  arc  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a  laliorious 
work.  The  monuments  do  not  ufford  a  representation 
of  the  supposed  machine.  That  now  called  the  sho- 
duf,  which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that  the  laborer  is  aided 
by  the  weight  in  raising  the  full  bucket,  is  depicted, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  common  means  of  artifi- 
cial irrigation  (q.  v.).  There  are  detailed  pictures  of 
breaking  up  the  earth,  or  ploughing,  sowing,  harvest, 
threshing,  and  storing  the  wheat  in  granaries.  See 
Ar.Ktcvi.TvnB.  The  threshing  was  simply  treading 
out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp.  Deut.  xxv,  4). 
The  processes  of  agriculture  began  as  soon  as  the  wa- 
ter of  the  inundation  had  sunk  into  the  soil,  about  a 
month  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (Exod.  ix,  31,  82) 
Vines  were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were 
several  different  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Ma- 
reotic,  was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other 
fruit-trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  See  Gah- 
dkn  ;  Vinby  a  Kb.  On  the  tenure  of  land  much  light 
is  thrown  by  the  history  of  Joseph.  Beforo  the  fam- 
ine each  city  and  large  village — for  "i"1"  must  be  held 
to  have  a  wider  signification  than  our  "  city had  its 
field  (Gen.  xli,  48) ;  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh 
all  the  land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange 
for  fond,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii,  2t>-26). 
The  evidence  of  the  monument*,  though  not  very  ex- 
plicit, seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  afterwards 
in  force  under  the  Pharaohs.  There  docs  not  seem  to 
have  l>een  any  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps 
at  an  earlier  time,  and  it  is  not  impossible  tiiat  these 
lands  may  have  been  held  during  tenure  of  office  or 
for  life.  The  temples  had  lands  which  of  course  were 
inalienable.  Diodorus  Siculus  states  that  all  the  lands 
Ivelonged  to  the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and 
the  soldier*  ti,  73).  It  is  probuble  that  the  latter, 
when  not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no  pay, 
but  were  supported  by  the  crown  lands,  aud  occupied 
them  for  the  time  as  their  own.    See  Laxd. 

The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  ancient- 
ly of  high  imjiortance,  especially  for  their  fisheries 
nnd  the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake  Menzeleh,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes,  has  still  Urge  fish- 
eries, which  support  the  people  who  live  on  its  islands 
and  shore,  the  rude  successors  of  the  independent 
Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia.    Lake  Moeria,  anciently  so 
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celebrated,       an  artificial  lake  between  Benl-Suweif   be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  It.  (1.) 


and  Mcdinet  el-Feynm.  It  was  of  use  to  irrigate  the 
neighboring  country,  and  it*  fisheries  yielded  a  great 
revenue.  See  A  NO  lino.  It  is  now  entirely  dried 
op.  The  canals  are  now  far  less  numerous  than  of 
old,  and  muny  of  them  are  choked  and  comparatively 
useless.  The"  It  ihr  Yusuf,  or  "  river  of  Joseph"— not 
the  patriarch,  but  the  famous  sultan  Yusuf  Salah-cd- 


The  mother  of  Moses  made  N^S  r?n,  "  an  ark"  or 
"skiff"  "of  papyrus,"  in  which  to  put  her  child  (Exod. 
ii,  3),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  messengers  sent  apparently 
from  farthest  Ethiopia  in  'bs,  "  vessels  of  papy- 
rus" (xviii,  2),  in  both  which  cases  iOSJ  must  mean 
papyrus,  although  it  would  seem  in  other  places  to 


deen,  who  repaired  it— is  a  long  series  of  canal*,  near  signify  "  reeds"  gencrically.  (2.)  Isaiah  prophesies, 
the  deceit  on  the  we*t  side  of  the  river,  extending  "The  papyrus-reeds  (ri"i?)  in  the  river  ("ist"1),  on  the 
northw.ml  from  Farshut  for  al»out  350  miles  to  a  little  edge  of  the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  sown] 
l«elow  Memphis.  This  was  proliably  a  work  of  very  in  the  river  shall  t*  dried'  up,  driven  away  [by  the 
ancient  times.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  of  the  high  an*  wind],  and  [(shall]  not  be"  (xix,  7).  Gescnius  renders 
ti«iuity  of  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  which  the  j-p-  a  naked  or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places  on  the 
Land  of  Goshen  mainly  depended  for  its  fertility.  It  ,)BTIlkg  (>f  the  NUe  Apart  from  the  fact  that  little 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  originally  connected  •  ^s  gTOW8  on  the  1)ank(,  of  thc  NUe  in  y^.^  and 
the  Nde  and  the  Red  Sea.  ,  tllJlt  )ittju  only  ,jurinK  tjl0  COoler  part  of  the  year,  in- 

VIII.  Jiottny.—The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  con-  j  stead  of  those"  sloping  meadows  that  must  have  been 
sist*  almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  ,  jn  t||e  European  scholar's  mind,  this  word  must  mean 
trees.    There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  product  of  thc  river  which  with  the  other  water- 

of  d*te-j*lms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and  j  piaut8  should  be  dried  up,  and  Mown  away,  and  utter- 
ly disappear.  Like  the  naileries  and  the  flax  men- 
tioned w  ith  it,  it  ought  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt  In  can  therefore 
scarcely  be  reasonably  held  to  intend  anything  but  the 
papyrus.    See  Papkk  Reed. 

The  marine  and  fluvial  product  S)10,  from  which  the 
Red  Sea  was  called  qsCTS:,  will  he  noticed  under 
Red  Sea.    The  lotus  was  anciently  the  favorite  flow- 


lemon  trees.  There  are  also  sycamores,  mulberry 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of  roads 
or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  The  ban  palm 
grows  in  the  Thebais,  generally  in  clumps.  All  these, 
except,  perha|«,  thc  mulberry-tree,  were  anciently 
common  in  tlie  country.  The  two  kinds  of  palm  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycamore  and  aca- 
cia-wood are  thc  materials  of  variois  objects  made  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fruits  arc  the  dute, 

grape,  fig,  sveamore-ng,  pemegranate.  banana,  many       »"d  •»  "  *«*  »">•  Pl"<*  of  thc  rof«  •monK 

kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olivt;  and  there  are  many  lhe  ^k  »nd  Ara,,»  :     »        v<?rv  n,ro- 
others  less  common  or  important.    These  were  also  of 


old  produced  in  the  ctruntry.  Anciently  gardens  seem 
to  have  received  great  attention,  to  have  been  elabo- 
rately planned,  and  well  filled  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Now*  horticulture  is  neglected,  although  thc  modern 
inhabitants  are  as  fond  of  flowers  as  were  their  prede- 


IX.  Zoology- — Anciently  Egyi*t  was  far  more  a  pas- 
toral country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still 
excellent,  but  lean  kinc  are  more  common  among  them 
than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Joseph's 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli,  19).  Sheep  and  goats  have  always 
been  numerous.    Ancieotly  swine  were  kept,  but  not 


The  vegetables  are  of  many  kinds  and  ex-       K™*  numbers;  now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely 


cellent,  and  form  the  chief  food  of  the  common  people. 
Anciently  cattle  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous, 
and  their  meat,  therefore,  more  usually  eaten,  but 
never  as  much  so  as  in  colder  climates.  The  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert,  though  they  looked  Uck  to  the  time 
when  they  "  sat  by  the  flesh-pots"  (Exod.  xvi,  8),  seem 
as  much  to  have  regretted  thc  vegetables  and  fruits, 
as  the  flesh  and  fish  of  Egypt.  "  Who  shall  give  us  , 
flesh  to  eat  ?    We  rememl>er  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  i 


any,  except  a  few  in  the  houses  of  Copts  and  Franks. 
The  Egyptian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world  (Aristot.  11i$t.  Aitim.  viii,  28).— Horses  abound- 
ed (1  Kings  x,  28) ;  hence  the  use  of  war-chariots  in 
fight  (Isa.  xxxi,  1 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  45),  and  the  celebrity 
of  Egyptian  charioteers  (Jcr.  xlvi,  4;  Ezck.  xvii,  15). 
Under  the  Pharaohs  the  horses  of  thc  country  were  in 
repute  among  the  neighboring  nations,  who  purchased 
them  as  well  as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.    Thus  it  is 


in  Etfvnt  freelv,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  commanded  respecting  a  king  of  Israel:  "He  shall 

°*    *  _  •  -  ....    ...»  ■     ■  mnllinlif  It  r\w*i  bim>.i>l4      nor    i>hiilii   tint   i^Atila  fft 


the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic"  (Num.  xi.  4, 
5).  The  chief  vegetables  now  are  beans,  |>eas,  lentils, 
of  which  an  excellent  thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen. 
xxv,  34),  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  carrots,  cal»- 
bages,  gourds,  cueumliers,  the  tomato,  and  the  egg-  xvj^ 
fruit.  There  are  many  besides  these.  Thc  most  im- 
portant field-produce  in  ancient  times  was  wheat;  af- 
ter it  must  he  placed  barley,  millet,  flax,  and,  among 
the  vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  ami  beans.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  the  same  is  the  case;  but  maize,  rice,  oats, 
clover," the  sugar-cane,  roses,  the  tobacco-plunt,  hemp, 
and  cotton,  must  Iks  added,  some  of  which  are  not  in- 
di^enoii*.  In  the  account  of  the  plague  of  hail  four 
kind*  of  field-produce  are  mentioned  —  flax,  barley, 
wheat,  and  ~~~~  (F.xod.  ix,  31,  82),  which  is  various- 
ly rendered  in  the  A.V.  "rye"  (I.  c).  "speU"  ("*»• 


not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to 
return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply 
horses:  forasmuch  as  thc  I.onl  hath  said  unto  yon,  Ye 
shall  hencefotth  return  no  more  that  way  '  (T'eut. 

16),  which  shows  that  the  trade  in  horses  was 
with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close  alliance. 
"  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen 
yarn :  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yarn 
at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went  out  of 
Egypt  for  six  hundred  [shekels]  of  silver,  and  a 
horse  for  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  so  for  all  the 
kings  of  thc  Ilittites  and  for  the  kiqgs  of  Syria  did 
they  bring  [them]  out  by  their  hand"  (1  Kin^s  x,  28, 
29)!  The  numlier  of  horses  kept  l>y  this  king  for  char- 
iots and  cavalry  was  large  (iv.  20;  x,  26;  2  Chron.  i, 
It;  ix,  25).  Some  of  these  horses  came  as  yearly 
tribute  from  his  vassals  (1  Kings  x,  25).    In  later 


xxviii,25),and  "fitche*"(Isa.  x xviii,  27).  It  is  doubt-  I  timtl8  tne  prophets  reproved  the  jwople  for  trusting  in 
ed  whether  the  last  be  a  cereal  or  a  leguminous  prod-  tf,e  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the  aid  of  her  hordes 
net:  we  incline  to  the  former  opinion.  See  Rye.  '  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that  is,  probably,  men  in 
It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  and  ;  chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in  speaking  of  the  Kgyptian 
of  ancient  writers  that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more  armies.  'I  he  kings  of  the  Hittitcs.  mentioned  in  the 
common  in  Egypt  ,n*n  now-  Th«  hyblus  or  papyrus  passage  quoted  nliove.  and  in  the  account  of  the  close 
is  almost  or  quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  com-  of  the  siege  of  Sainnria  by  Ht-nhadad,  where  we  read, 
mon  and  most  important  plant :  Iwats"  were  made  of  "  The  I^ird  had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a 
its  sulks,  nnd  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the 
wa»  manufactured.  It  appears  to  he  mentioned  under  noise  of  a  great  ho*t :  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
two  names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however,  can  Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings 
III— F 
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of  the  Htttttes  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  to  come 
upon  us"  (2  Kings  vii,  C) — these  kings  ruled  the  Hit- 
tites  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Oronte*.  who  were  called  by 
the  Egyptians  SHETA  or  K 11  ETA.  The  Pharaohs 
of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties  waged  fierce  wan* 
with  those  Hittitcs,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  great 
king  and  many  chief*,  and  whose  principal  arm  was  a 
force  of  chariots,  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian 
army.— Asses  were  anciently  numerous :  the  breed  at 
the  present  time  is  excellent. — Buffaloes  are  common, 
and  not  wild. — Dogs  were  formerly  more  prized  than 
now ;  for,  being  held  by  most  of  the  Moslems  to  be 
extremely  uncle  in,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the 
houses  in  the  villages.  —  Cits  are  as  numerous,  but 
less  favored.  —  The  camel  has  nowhere  been  found 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  represented 
on  the  monuments.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is  ?|>oken 
of  as  having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  apparently  as  a 
gift  from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii,  16),  ami  before  the  Exo- 
dus the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  bis  subjects  were  to  be 
smitten  by  the  murrain  (Exod.  ix.  3 ;  com  p.  6).  Both 
these  1'haraohs  may  have  been  shepherds.  The  Ish- 
raaelites  or  Midianites  who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt 
carried  their  merchandise  on  camels  ((Jen.  xxxvii, 
25,  28,  36),  and  the  land  traffic  of  the  Arabs  must  al- 
ways have  Iwen  by  caravans  of  camels ;  but  it  is  prolw 
able  that  camels  were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on 
the  frontier.  On  the  black  obelisk  from  Nimrud, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar, 
king  of  Assyria,  contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Hansel, 
camels  are  represented  among  objects  sent  as  tribute 
by  Egypt.  They  are  of  the  two-humped  sort,  which, 
though  |>erhaps  then  common  in  Assyria,  lias  never, 
so  far  as  is  known,  been  kept  in  Egypt. — The  deserts 
have  always  al>oundcd  in  wild  animals,  especially  of 
the  canine' and  antelope  kinds.  The  wolf,  fox,  jackal, 
hyena,  wild  cat,  weasel,  ichneumon,  jerboa,  and  hare 
are  also  met  with. — Anciently  the  hippopotamus  was 
found  in  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  hunted.  This  is  a 
fact  of  importance  for  those  who  suppose  It  to  lie  the 
behemoth  (q.  v.)  of  the  book  of  Job,  especially  as  that 
book  shows  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  Egypt.  Now 
this  animal  is  rarely  seen  even  in  Lower  Nubia. — The 
elephant  may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical 
period,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  animal, 
have  been  driven  further  south  than  his  brother  pachy- 
derm, for  the  name  of  the  island  of  Elephantine,  just 
below  the  First  Cataract,  in  hieroglyphics.  AB  . .  "El- 
ephant-land," seems  to  show  that  he  was  anciently 
found  there. — Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs, 
filling  the  dark  and  desecrated  chambers  and  passages 
with  the  unearthly  whirr  of  their  wings.  Such  deso- 
lation is  represented  by  Isainh  when  he  says  that  a 
man  shall  cost  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats" 
(ii,  20).    Sec  each  animal  in  its  place. 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  Issautv 
of  plumage :  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural.  The 
Riipiicn  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common  are  scav- 
engers, as  vultures  and  the  kite.  Eagles  and  falcons 
also  are  plentiful.  Quails  migrate  to  Egypt  in  great 
numbers.  The  CrttUatores  and  .1  Mjrrr*  abound  on  the 
islands  and  sand-banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  (<\.  v.)  must  be  es- 
pecially mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 
"pm,  C:nt  "dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost  as 
wide  a  signification  as  "reptile,"  and  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Thus,  in  Ezekiel,  "  Be- 
hold, I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  I  he 
great  dragon  that  lleth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers, 
which  hath  said,  My  river  [is]  mine  own,  and  I  have 
made  [it]  for  myself.  But  1  will  put  hooks  in  thy 
jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick 
unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring  thee  np  out  of  the 
midst  of  thy  rivers  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  shall 
stick  unto  thy  scales.    And  I  will  leave  thee  [thrown] 


into  the  wilderness,  thee  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers. 
.  .  .  1  have  given  thee  for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  heaven"  (xxix,  3,  4,  5). 
Here  there  seems  to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus 
(which  is  thus  described  in  Isa.  li,  9,  10,  and  15),  and 
with  a  more  close  resemblance  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  13,  14, 
"Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength:  thou 
hrake»t  the  heads  of  the  dragons  (C^S^JP)  in  the  wa- 
ters. Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  (*|Pn*5)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  wilderness"  (D^*S,  i.  c.  to  the  wild  beasts ;  conip. 
Isa.  xiii,  21).  The  last  passage  is  important  as  indi- 
cating that  whereas  *p:r  is  the  Hebrew  generic  name 
of  reptiles,  and  therefore  used  for  the  greatest  of  them, 
the  crocodile,  "(P^b  is  the  special  name  of  that  animal. 
The  description  of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli)  fully  bears 
out  this  opinion,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can 
be  adduced  in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.  In  Job  (xxvi,  12)  also  there  is  an 
apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words  similar  to 
those  in  Isaiah  (li,  9,  10,  and  16?),  but  without  men- 
tion of  the  dragon.  In  this  case  the  division  of  the 
sea  and  the  smiting  of  Kahab,  SH",  the  proud  or  inso- 
lent, are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wonders 
of  creation  (vcr.  7-11, 13) :  so,  too,  in  Isaiah  (ver.  13, 
15).  The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  could  be  thus  spo- 
ken of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the  divine  power. — Frogs 
are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  their  loud  and  con- 
stant croaking  in  the  autumn  in  "the  streams," 
rhn3,  "the  rivers,"  B^SP,  and  "the  ponds"  or 
"  marshes,"  C^S3X  (Exod.  viii,  1,  A.  V.  5),  makes  it 
not  difficult  to  picture  the  Plague  of  Frogs.— Serpen ta 
and  snakes  are  also  common,  including  the  deadly  ce- 
rastes and  the  cobra  di  capello ;  but  the  more  venom- 
ous have  their  homo  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii, 
15). 

The  Nile  and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of  fishes ; 
and  althou  h  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have  very  greatly 
fallen  away,  tiicir  produce  is  still  a  common  article  of 
food. 

Among  the  insects  the  locusts  must  lie  mention- 
ed, which  sometimes  come  upon  the  cultivated  land 
in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the  plague,  eat  every  herb,  and 
fruit,  and  leaf  where  they  alight ;  but  they  never,  as 
then,  overspread  the  whole  land  (Exod.  x.  3  6,  12- 
19).  They  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and 
arc  carried  away  by  the  wind  (ver.  19).  As  to  the 
lice  and  flies,  they  are  now  plagues  of  Egypt,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  words  CS3  and  2*^7  designate 
them  (Exod.  viii,  16-31).  The  dangerous  scorpion  is 
frequently  met  with.  Beetles  of  various  kinds  are 
found,  including  the  sacred  scaralupus.  Bees  and  silk- 
worms are  kept,  but  the  honey  is  not  very  good,  and 
the  silk  is  inferior  to  that  of  Syria. 

X.  Anrieni  Inhabilantt.  —  The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race  a  place  be- 
tween the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians.  The  con- 
stant immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have  greatly  di- 
minished the  Nigritian  characteristics  in  the  general- 
ity of  the  modern  Egyptians.  The  most  recent  in- 
quiries have  shown  that  the  extreme  limit  at  Phih* 
was  only  of  a  political  nature,  for  the  natives  of  the 
country  Ik-Iow  it  were  of  the  same  race  as  those  who 
lived  almve  that  spot — a  tribe  which  passed  down  into 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  from  its  original  abode  in 
the  south.  These  Ethiopians  and  the  Egyptians  were 
not  negroes,  but  a  branch  of  the  great  Caucasian  fam- 
ily. Their  frame  was  slender,  but  of  great  strength. 
Their  faces  appear  to  have  been  oval  in  shape,  and 
narrower  in  the  men  than  in  the  women.  The  fore- 
head was  well-shaped,  but  small  and  retiring ;  the  eyes 
were  almnnd-sha|ied  and  mostly  black ;  the  hair  was 
long,  crisp,  and  generally  black;  the  skin  of  the  men 
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>  (from  the  Mnoumenf) :  1-  Kjrypto-EthlopUn 
(the  Tirtiake  of  Scripture) ;  2, 4.  Ethiopian ;  3.  Egyptian. 

was  dark  brown,  chiefly  from  exposure;  that  of  the 
women  was  olive-colored  or  even  lighter.  The  women 
were  very  fruitful  (Slrabo,  xv,  p.  693 ;  Heeren,  Idem, 
xi,  2,  10).  The  ancient  dress  wan  far  more  scanty 
than  the  modern,  and  in  this  matter,  as  in  manners 
and  character,  the  influence  of  the  Arab  race  is  also 
very  apparent.  The  ancient  Egyptians  in  character 
were  very  religious  and  contemplative,  hut  given  to 
base  superstition,  patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hos- 
pitable, generally  frugal,  hut  at  times  luxurious,  very 
sensual,  lying,  thieving,  treacherous,  and  cringing,  and 
intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race,  against 
strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This  is  very  much 
the  character  of  the  modern  inhabitants,  except  that 
Mohammedanism  has  taken  away  the  respect  for  worn- 
en.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are  indeed  the  only  early 
Eastern  nation  that  we  know  to  have  resembled  the 
modern  Westerns  in  this  particular;  but  we  find  the 
same  virtue  markedly  to  characterize  the  Nigritians 
of  our  day.  That  the  Egyptians  in  general  treated 
the  Israelites  with  kindness  while  they  were  in  their 
country,  even  during  the  oppression,  seems  almost  cer- 
tain from  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  congre- 
gation in  the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the 
Ij»w,  with  the  Edomite*,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference  in 
three  out  of  the  four  cases  being  to  the  stay  in  Egypt, 
and  the.  entrance  into  Palestine  (Dcut.  xxiii,  3-8). 
This  supposition  is  important  In  its  bearing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  oppression. 

XI.  IjuntftMti,  The  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is 
an  agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  s|ieech.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyphics.  The 
character  of  the  language  is  compound  :  it  consists  of 
elements  resembling  those  of  the  Nigritian  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  the  Sbemitic  languages  on  the  other.  All  those  who 
have  studied  the  African  languages  make  a  distinct 
family  of  several  of  those  languages,  spoken  in  the 
north-east  quarter  of  the  continent,  in  which  family 
they  include  the  ancient  Egyptian;  while  every  Sbe- 
mitic scholar  easily  recognises  in  Egyptian, Shemitie 
pronouns  and  other  elements,  and  a  predominantly 
Sbemitic  grammar.  As  in  person,  character,  and  re- 
ligion, so  in  language  we  find  two  distinct  elements, 
mixed  but  not  fused,  and  here  the  Nigritian  element 
seems  unquestionably  the  earlier.  Bunsen  asserts 
that  this  language  is  "  ante-historical  Sbemitism  :"  we 
think  it  enough  to  say  that  no  Sbemitic  scholar  has  ac- 
cepted his  theory.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, see  Toole,  The  Genuu  of  the  Earth  and  of  .Man, 


chap.  vi.  As  early  as  the  age  of  the  26th  dynasty,  a 
vulgar  dialect  was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  encho- 
rial writing.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  connecting 
the  old  language  with  the  Coptic  or  Christian  Egyp- 
tian, the  latent  phase.  The  Coptic  does  not  very  great- 
ly differ  from  the  monumental  language,  distinguished 
in  the  time  of  the  demotic  as  the  sacred  dialect,  except 
in  the  presence  of  many  Greek  words,  fcee  Coptic 
Language. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  entirely 
unknown  until  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Young 
from  the  celebrated  Kosetta  stone,  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  stone  is  a  slab  of  black 
marble,  which  was  found  by  the  French  in  August, 
1799,  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Julien,  on  the  west- 
ern bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kosetta  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  contains  a  decree  in  three  different 
kinds  of  writing,  referring  to  the  coronation  of  Ptole- 
my V  (Epiphunes),  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  sculp- 
tured B.C.  dr.  195.  As  part  of  the  inscription  is  in 
Greek,  it  was  easily  deciphered,  and  was  found  to  state 
that  the  decree  was  ordered  to  be  written  in  sacred, 
enchorial,  and  Greek  characters.  Thence,  by  careful- 
ly comparing  the  three  inscriptions,  a  key  was  obtain- 
ed to  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  hieroglyph- 
ics. The  language  which  they  express  closely  resent- 
i  bles  that  which  was  afterwards  called  Coptic  when 
the  people  had  become  Christians.  It  b  monosyllabic 
in  its  roots,  and  atmunds  in  vowels.  There  were  at 
least  two  dialects  of  it,  spoken  respectively  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.    Sec  Hosktta  Stone. 

"  The  wisdom  of  Egypt"  was  a  phrase  which,  at  an 
early  period,  passed  into  a  proverb,  so  high  was  the 
opinion  entertained  by  antiquity  of  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (1  Kings  iv,  80;  Herod, 
ii,  160;  Jo*cphus,  Ant.  viii,  25;  Acts  vii,  22).  Nor,  us 
the  sequel  of  this  article  will  show,  were  there  want- 
ing substantial  reasons  for  the  current  estimate.  If, 
however,  antiquity  did  not  on  this  point  exceed  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  very  certain  is  it  that  men  of 
later  ages  are  chargeable  with  the  utmost  cxtrava- 
gance  in  the  terms  which  they  employed  when  speak- 
ing on  the  subject.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  hie- 
roglvphical  inscriptions  on  the  monumental  remains 
of  Egypt  contained  treasures  of  wisdom  no  less  bound- 
less than  hidden  ;  and,  indeed,  hieroglyphics  were,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  invented  by  the  priests  of  the 
land,  if  not  expressly  to  conceal  their  knowledge  from 
the  profane  vulgar,  yet  as  a  safe  receptacle  ami  con- 
venient storehouse  for  their  mysterious  but  invaluable 
doctrines.  Great,  consequently,  was  the  expectation 
of  the  public  when  it  was  announced  that  a  key  had 
been  discovered  which  opened  the  portal  to  these  long- 
concealed  treasures.  The  result  has  not  been  altogeth- 
er corres|ondent,  especially  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sumed secrets  of  ancient  lore.  Men  of  profound  learn- 
I  ing,  great  acuteness  of  mind,  and  distinguished  repu- 
I  tat  ion  have  engaged  and  |>ersevcred  in  the  inquiry :  it 
is  impossible  to  study  without  advantage  the  writings 
of  such  persons  as  Zoega,  AkerMnd,  Young,  Champol- 
lion.Spohn,  Seyffarth.  Kosegarten,  HUhle;  and  equal- 
ly ungrateful  would  it  be  to  affirm  that  no  progress 
has  lieen  made  in  the  undertaking  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
novel  conclusions  and  positions  which  have  Iteen  drawn 
and  set  forth  are  only  in  a  few  euscs  (comparatively) 
detinite  and  unimpeachable  (Heeren,  Utm,  ii,  2,4;  Qua- 
tremere,  Krrhrr'hr*  gtir  la  lunffue  ft  la  litl.rahm  de 
I'  f  '.gypte,).  See  Hikroglyimiii  a.  The  results  in  point 
of  history  and  arctneology,  ns  detailed  ly  Lpsius, 
Brugsch,  and  other  late  Egyptologists,  are  fur  more 
important  than  in  n  purelv  scientific  view.   See  b  low. 

XII.  lirlufion.— The  baVis  of  the  religion  was  Nigri- 
tian fetichism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-worship,  dif- 
fering in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence  ol»- 
vionsly  indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted,  first, 
cosmic  worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  rev. 
elation,  as  in  Babylonia ;  and  then  a  system  of  per- 
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bonifications  of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
Tbe  incongruous  character  of  the  religion  necessitates 
this  supposition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  admitted 
extraneous  additions  in  the  historical  period  confirms 
it.  There  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  three  orders 
of  gods— the  eight  great  gods  w«o  were  the  most  an- 
cient, the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osiriun  group.  They 
were  represented  in  human  forms,  sometimes  having 
the  heads  of  animals  sacred  to  them,  or  Isearing  on 
their  heads  cosmic  or  other  objects  of  worship.  The 
fetichism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  animals,  that 
of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these  creatures  or 
objects  was  appropriated  to  a  divinity.  There  was  no 
prominent  hero-worship,  although  deceased  kings  and 
other  individuals  often  received  divine  honors — in  one 
case,  that  of  Osirtasen  II,  of  the  T2th  dynasty,  the  old 
Sesostris,  of  a  very  special  character.  The  great  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  respon- 
sibility, and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
taught.  Among  tbe  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most  re- 
markable :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  4th  dynasty. 

Wilkinson  gives  us  the  following  classification  of 
the  Egyptian  deities  (Materia  Hi  roglypkicu.  p.  5*, 
modified  by  himself  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  241  sq.) : 


3. 
4 

ft, 

li. 

7. 
8. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

1. 

3. 
4. 
6, 
6. 
7. 
8. 


I.  First  Canea. 
Amen,  or  Amun-ra,  "  the  king  of  all  the  gods." 
Maul,  or  Mut  (Sanction,  wof),  the  material  principle, 

sometimes  an  Buto  (..Latona). 
Noum.  Nu.  Nef,or  Koeph  =  Mercury. 
8  iW^Juiio 

Ptlmh,  or  Ptah,  the  creative  power  [a  function  assigned  by 

<>thcr<  to  Knepli]i^Vu!c  id. 
Velth,  self-born  ami  of  ma*<ullne  characier^Mtaerva. 
Khem,  I  he  (.enoratlve  principle  phallus). 
|'»*  hi = Diana. 

II.  Skoono  Order. 

Re,  R*.  or  Phn«h,  the  Sun.  father  of  many  deities,  often 

combined  with  those  of  the  others. 
3eh,  the  K*rth=8aturn,  father  of  the  Inferior  goda. 
Netrje,  wife  of  S^b,  the  >ky,  mother  of  Kod»=|{hea. 
Khous,  son  of  Amun  and  Mailt,  the  Moon = Hercules. 
Anouke  [Kirejrr  Vesta. 
Atmu  [Tor  Mat},  Darkne**,  or  Twilight. 
Mill,  or  Shu,  son  of  Re,  Light  [^I'hrebusJ. 
Taphne  (Daphne),  or  Tafnet,  a  lion-heude  I  godJess. 
Thoth,  the  tntellect=Hcnnea  and  the  Moon. 
S»nak-re,  or  Sehak. 
Kllithvln.  I.ueina. 
Maiidii.  or  Muut^  Mara. 

III.  Tntan  Order. 

J  son  and  daughter  of  Sen  and  Netpe. 

Arneri*,  the  elder  Horns,  son  of  Netue. 
Seth,  or  Typhon,  the  destructive  principle  [Death], 
Nepthyi  (Nebtei),  "lady  of  the  house"— Vucta. 
Horns  the  younger,  god  of  Vlctory=Apol|o. 
Harpocraos,  son  of  Oairis  and  Isls,  emblem  of  Youth. 
Anubls,  sou  of  Osiria. 

IV*.  MtBUH.I.ANRnt'8. 

,  goddeta  of  Truth  and -Justice,  head- 


1.  Thnwl,  or  Ma 

lem« 

2.  Athor  <eit-Hor):_  Venua,  another  daughter  of  Ra. 
8.  Noplir-Atrau,  perhaps  a  variation  of  Atmu  above. 
4.  llor.Hat,  a  winded  slobi*,  aii  icyutfuAuiMu*. 

ft  llnktc-  (lli'cnti')  n  lion-headed  goddcag. 
6.  Srlk.  a  scorpion-hewled  iroddosi*. 
T.  l  or.-,  a  irod  connected  with  Ptah. 

8.  \ munis,  perhaps  a  female  Amun. 

9.  The,    the  heavens." 

10.  Mitpi,  or  the  p«d  of  the  Xlle. 

11.  ltaiifio,an  a»p-h«aded  g  «ldc*s.  a«  u-,„0l>&,„fj,mr. 
i'i.  Hemic*  Trisnii'Kistu*,  a  form  of  Thoih. 

13.  Aneleplu*.  Moth,  or  Imnph.  "son  of  Ptah." 

14.  Soph,  the  poddess  of  Speech. 

Together  with  about  ftfi  more,  some  of  them  local  divini- 
ties, and  pcraonlrlcatlon*  of  cities,  beside*  deified  ani. 
maU,  etc 

JVimi.  Xu,  or  Kntph,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  gods,  corresponding  to  the  "soul"  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  whom  was  ascribed  the  creation  of  gods,  men, 
an<l  tbe  natural  world.  He  is  represented  us  a  man  i 
with  the  head  of  .-.  ram  and  curved  horns.  The  chief 
god  of  Thebes  was  Amnt,  or  Amm-Rn,  or  Amen-Jta1 
Khem,  also  worship|wd  in  the  great  oasis,  and  some- 
times portrayed  under  the  form  of  Kneph.  He  was 
the  Jupiter  Amnion  of  the  classics.  The  goddess  Mut, 
or  "the  mother,"  is  the  companion  of  Amen,  and  is 


represented  as  a  female  wearing  tho  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  vulture  head-dress  of  a 
queen.  Khem  was  the  god  by  whom  the  productive- 
ness of  nature  was  symbolized.  His  name  reminds 
us  of  the  patriarch  Ham.  Tbe  Greeks  identified  him 
with  Pan,  and  called  Chcmmis,  a  city  in  the  Thebals, 
where  he  was  worshipped,  Panopolis.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  a  tree  or  a  flower  on  the  sculptures,  which 
may  have  been,  ns  supposed  by  Mr.  Poole,  the  athrrah 
or  sacred  grove  spoken  of  in  the  Kible.  Ptah  was  the 
god  of  Memphis,  and  worshipped  there  under  the  form 
of  a  pigmy  or  child  ;  but,  as  his  temples  have  been  de- 
stroyed, little  is  known  of  his  worship.  The  goddess 
.Vet/  or  Xeith  is  often  associated  with  Ptah.  She  was 
the  natron  deity  of  Sals,  in  the  Delta ;  and  the  Greeks 
say  that  Cecmpa,  leading  a  colony  from  thence  to  Ath- 
ens, introduced  her  worship  into  Greece,  where  she 
was  called  Athene.  This  name  may  be  derived  from 
the  Egyptian,  if  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been 
sometimes  called  Thenei,  with  the  article  prefixed  like 
the  name  of  Thebes.  She  is  represented  as  a  female 
with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt  on  her  head.  Ra,  or 
the  sun,  was  worshipped  at  Hcliopolis.  His  common 
figure  is  that  of  a  man  with  a  hawk's  head,  on  which 
is  placed  the  solar  disk  and  the  royal  asp.  Thoth  waa 
the  god  of  science  and  letters,  and  was  worshipped  at 
Hermopolis  Magna.  His  usual  form  is  that  of  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ibis  surmounted  by  a  crescent. 
Bast  was  called  Bu basils  by  the  Greeks,  who  identified 
her  with  Artemis.  She  is  represented  as  a  lion  or  cat- 
headed  female,  with  the  globe  of  the  sun  on  her  bead. 
There  is  a  similar  goddess  called  Pasht.  Athar  w;is 
the  daughter  of  Ra,  and  corresponded  to  the  Aphrodite 
of  the  Greeks;  the  town  of  Tentyra  or  Denderah  was 
under  her  protection.  Shu  represented  solar  or  phys- 
ical light,  and  Ma-t  or  Thma  (Themis)  moral  light, 
truth,  or  justice.  Stbak  was  a  son  of  liu.  He  has  a 
crocodile's  he.nl.  OsirU  is  the  most  remarkable  per- 
sonage in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon.  His  form  is  that 
of  a  mummied  figure  holding  tho  crook  and  flail,  and 
wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  generally  with  an 
ostrich  feather  on  each  side.  He  was  regarded  as  tin 
personification  of  moral  good.  He  is  related  to  have 
been  on  earth  instructing  mankind  in  useful  arts ;  to 
have  been  sl.iin  by  his  adversary  Typhon  (Set  or 
Seth),  by  whom  he  was  cut  in  pieces ;  to  have  been 
bewailed  by  his  wife  and  sister  Isis  ;  to  have  been  em- 
balmed ;  to  h:ive  risen  again,  and  to  have  become  the 
judge  of  tbe  dead,  among  whom  the  righteous  were 
called  by  his  nunc,  and  received  his  form — a  wonder- 
ful fore-feeling  of  tho  Gospel  narrative,  and  most  like- 
ly symbolizing  the  strife  between  good  and  evil.  I*is 
was  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Osiris,  worshipped  at  Aby- 
dns  and  the  island  of  Philie.  Horus  was  their  son. 
Apep,  Apophis  of  the  Greeks,  an  enormous  serpent, 
was  the  only  representative  of  moral  evil.  The  wor- 
ship of  animals  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
second  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  when  the  bull  Apis, 
at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis,  at  Helinpolis,  and  tbe  Men- 
desian  goat,  were  called  gods.  The  cat  was  sacred  to 
Pasht,  the  ibis  to  Thoth,  the  crocodile  to  Sebuk,  tho 
scuraba;us  to  Ptah  and  a  solar  god  Atum.  In  their 
worship  of  the  gods,  sacrifices  of  animals,  fruit,  und 
vegetables  were  used,  as  well  as  libations  of  wine  and 
incense.  No  decided  instance  of  a  human  sacrifice 
has  been  found.  After  death  a  man  was  brought  Ikv. 
foro  Osiris :  his  heart  weighed  against  the  feather  of 
truth.  He  was  questioned  by  forty-two  assessors  as  to 
whether  he  had  committed  forty-two  sins  alwut  which 
they  inquired.  If  guiltless,  he  took  the  form  of  Osiris, 
apparently  after  long  series  of  transformations  and 
many  ordeals,  and  entered  into  bliss,  dwelling  among 
the  gods  in  perpetual  day  on  tho  banks  of  the  celestial 
Nile.  If  guilty  he  was  often  changed  into  the  form 
of  some  base  animal,  and  consigned  to  a  fiery  place  of 
punishment  and  perpetual  night.  From  this  abstract 
it  may  bo  seen  that  the  Egyptian  religion  ia  to  be  re- 
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ferred  to  various  sources.  There  is  a  trace  of  some  I  severely  treated  than  offences  against  religion  and 
primeval  revelation  in  it;  also  a  strong  Snhiean  ele-  morula.  Popular  feeling  «mui  to  have  taken  the  du- 
ment.  (St-e  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  fig-  ties  of  the  judge  upon  itself  in  the  case  of  impiety 
urcs  <>f  the  leading  deities,  in  Kitto's  Pitiorial  Bible,  |  alone.  That  in  early  times  the  Egyptian  populace 
note  on  Deut.  iv,  lt>).  A  more  favorable  view  of  the  I  acted  with  reference  to  any  offence  against  its  religion 
ancient  Egyptian  theology  is  Uken  by  Wilkinson  in  as  it  did  under  the  Greeks  ami  Romuns,  is  evident 
his  Ancirnt  fi  fflftims  (mx  his  summary  in  the  abridged  |  from  the  answer  of  Moses  when  Ph:iraoh  proposed  that 


tho  Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the  land.  "  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination 
of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God :  lo,  shall  we 
sacrifice  tlie  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their 
eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us? "  (Exod.  viii,  2fi.) 

XIV.  Government. — The  rule  was  monarchical,  but 
not  of  an  absolute  character.    The  fovercign  was  not 


been  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the  kind 
occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  <lth  and  12th  dynasties. 

XV.  FortigH  Policy. — This  must  bo  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and 


ed.  ii,  327  sq.) ;  and  it  is  probably  true,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
likewise,  that  the  more  learned  and  philosophical  class- 
es were  able  to  spiritualize  to  some  extent  a  religion 
which  could  have  been  to  the  populace  nothing  but  a 
gross  idolatry. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear,  during  the  oppres- 
sion, to  have  adopted  to  some  extent  the  Egyptian  idol-   superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had  the  power  to 
atrv  (Josh  xxiv  14  ;  Ezek.  xx,  7,  8).    The  golden  I  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his  authority.    The  kings 
calf,  or  rather  steer,  ^7,  was  probably  taken  from  under  whom  the  Israelites  lived  seen,  to  have  been 
.  .  ,  •  ,ii      absolute,  but  even  Joseph  s  Pharaoh  did  not  venture 

the  bull  Ap,s.  certainly  from  one  of  the  sacred  bulls  |  ^  ^  ^  lnd  of  the  pric,u.    Nomc9  and 

R.mphan  and  Chiun  were  foreign  divinities  adopted  {]htricU  werT.  ^vePnwi  |,v  officers  whom  the  Greeks 
into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  find  called  in  the  hiero-  nomarchs  and  toparchs.    There  seems  to  have 

glvphics  REN  I'll  (proliably  pronounced  Remphu*  and 
KEN.  It  can  hardly  »>e  doubted  that  they  were  wor- 
shiped by  the  shepherds ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  there  was  any  separate  foreign  system 
of  idolatry.  See  Rempham.  Ashtoreth  was  wor- 
shipped at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Ame-  j  to  tDe  treatment  of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In 
noph  II,  B.C.  fir.  141  J.  at  the  quarries  of  Turn,  oppo-  the  f,imer  aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exclu- 
site  that  city  (Vyse'a  Pyramid*,  iii,  "Ton rah  tablet  sjVeness  which  sprang  from  a  national  hatred  of  the 

vellow  and  white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country 
from  the  influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern  ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence,  too.  the  restriction  of  Shemitic  settlers  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded 
as  part  of  Egypt.  It  may  »>c  remarked  as  a  proof  of  the 
strictness  of  this  policy  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelite*  they  appear  to  have  lieen  kept 
in  Goshen.  The  key  to  the  policy  towards  foreign 
nations,  after  mnking  allowance  for  the  hatred  of  the 
yellow  and  white  races  balanced  by  the  regard  for  the 
"red  and  black,  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  great 
Oriental  rivals  of  Egypt.  The  supiemacy  or  influ- 
ence of  the  Pharaohs  over  the  nations  King  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  depended  as  much  on  wis- 
dom in  policy  as  prowess  in  arms.    The  kings  of  the 


2"),  in  which  she  is  represented  as  an  Egyptian  god- 
dess. The  temple  of  "the  Foreign  Venus,"  in  "the 
Tyrian  camp"  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii,  112),  must  have 
been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless  this  worship  was  in- 
tr.Hlnccd  by  the  Phoenician  shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tion in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to  the  Mo- 
saic law,  apart  from  the  probability  that  whatever 
wa-s  unobjectionable  in  common  Iwlief  and  usages 
would*  l>e  retained.  The  points  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  shows  strong  tr  ices  of  truth  are,  how- 
ever, doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the  Law  does  not 
expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  religion,  in  its  refer- 
ence to  "man,  was  a  system  of  res|>oii»ihility  mainly 
depending  on  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
L*w,  in  it*  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility mainly  depending  on  tjmjwr.il  rewards  and 
punishments.    All  we  learn,  but  this  is  of  the  utmost 


importance,  is  that  every  Israelite  who  came  out  of  ^\x^  fijh,  and  16th  dynasties  uppear  to  have  uninter- 
Egypi  must  have  Insen  fully  acquainted  with  the  uni-  ruptedly  held  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  tablets 
versally  recognised  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  ^conl  their  conquest  of  Asiatic  nomads.  But  w  ith 
soul,  mans  responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  (j,P  j^th  dvnasty  commences  the  |htuhI  of  Egyptian 
punishments,  truths  which  the  law  does  not,  and  of  i  NU|,n.nincy.  Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  this  pow- 
o)ur*e  could  not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Mosaic  erful  line  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Egyptian 
law  was  an  Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  ex-  border  and  the  Tigris  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
ample*  of  modern  reckless  criticism.  of  tributaries.    The  empire  seems  to  have  lasted  for 

XIII.  hntv.—We  have  no  complete  account  of  the  nearly  three  centuries,  from  about  H.C.  1500  to  alwut 
law*  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  cither  in  their  own  rec-  1  1200.  The  chief  op|K>ncnts  of  the  Egyptians  were  the 
ords  or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  passages  in  |  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  with  whom  the 
the  Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  in  force  Pharaohs  waged  long  and  fierce  wars.  After  this 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  m  Egypt  most  time  the  influence  of  Egypt  declined;  and  until  the 
pmbablv  do  not  relate  to  purely  native  law,  nor  to  law  reign  of  Shishak  (B.C.  cir.  090  U«7),  it  appears  to 
administered  to  natives,  for  during  that  whole  pernid  have  been  confined  to  the  western  U.rders  of  Pales- 
thov  mar  perhaps  have  l>ccn  under  shepherd  rulers,  tine.  No  doubt  the  rising  greatness  of  Asfyria  caused 
and'  in  any  wise  it  cannot  l>e  doubted  that  they  would  ,  the  decline.  Thenceforward  to  the  day*  of  Pharaoh 
not  be  subject  to  absolutely  the  same  system  as  the  !  Necbo  there  was  a  constant  struggle  for  the  tracts  ly- 
Egvptbns.  The  printing*  and  sculptures  of  the  mon-  I  ing  »>ctween  Egypt,  and  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  until 
uments  indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety,  |  the  disastrous  battle  at  <  arch.  mi-h  finally  destroyed 
showing  ,is  that  the'  people  of  all  ranks  commonly  the  supremacy  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that 
w  ent  unarmed,  and  without  militerv  protection.  We  during  the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
must  therefore  infer  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  i  Ionian  king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of  the 
maintenance  of  order  were  sufficient  and  strictly  en-  I  rulers  of  Egypt.    Great  aid  from  a  powerful  ally  can 


forced.  The  punishments  seem  to  have  l>een  lighter 
than  those  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  very  different  in 
their  relation  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capital 
ponisbment  appears  to  have  been  almost  restricted,  in 
practice,  to  murder.    Crimes  of  violence 


indeed  alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  offered  by 
the  Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards their  eastern  tributaries  seem*  to  have  been 
marked  by  great  moderation.  The  I  h  iraohs  inter- 
married with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon  them 
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Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important  posi- 
tions, nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as  their 
general  supremacy  was  uncontested  they  would  not 
be  unwise  enough  to  make  favorable  or  neutral  pow- 
ers their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the  Israelites 
we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  no  direct  in- 
formation. The  explicit  account  of  the  later  part  is 
fullv  consistent  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and  Zerah,  if  the 
latter  were,  as  we  tw.lieve,  a  king  of  Egypt  or  a  com- 
mander of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the  only  exceptions  in 
a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and  they  were  almost  cer- 
tainly of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  extraction.  One 
Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon, 
another  appears  to  have  been  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  vii,  f>),  So  made -a  treaty  with  Ho- 
sbea,  Tirhakah  aided  llezckiah,  Pharaoh  Necbo  fought 
Josiah  against  his  will,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with 
the  severity  of  the  Oriental  kings,  and  his  second  suc- 
cessor, Pharaoh  Hophra,  maintained  the  alliance,  not- 
withstanding this  break,  as  firmly  as  before,  and,  al- 
though foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  save  Jerusalem  from 
the  Chaldieans,  received  the  fugitives  of  Judah,  who, 
like  the  fugitives  of  Israel  at  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
took  refuge  in  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that  during  the 
earlier  period  the  same  friendly  relations  existed.  The 
Hebrew  records  of  that  time  afford  no  distinct  indica- 
tion of  hostility  with  Egypt,  nor  have  the  Egyptian 
lists  of  conquered  regions  and  towns  of  the  same  age 
been  found  to  contain  anv  Israelitish  name,  whereas  in 
Shishak's  list  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  some  of  its 
towns  occur.  The  route  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  to 
the  east  seems  always  to  have  been  alonir  the  Pales- 
tinian coast,  then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistines  and 
Phumicians,  both  of  whom  they  subdued,  and  across 
Syria  northward  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a  differ- 
ent policy  appears  to  have  been  pursued.  The  Kebu 
(Lcbu)  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on  the  north 
coast,  were  reduced  to  subjection,  and  probably  em- 
ployed, like  the  Shayretana  or  Cherethim,  a*  merce- 
naries. Ethiopia  was  made  a  purely  Egyptian  prov- 
ince, ruled  by  a  viceroy,  "the  prince  of  Kesh  (Oush)," 
and  the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that  Ethiopian 
sovereigns  seem  to  have  been  received  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  native  rulers.  Further  south  tho  negroes 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave-hunts 
of  modem  times,  conducted  not  so  much  from  motives 
of  hostility  as  to  obtain  a  supply  of  slaves.  In  the 
Bible  we  rind  African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut,  Sukkiim, 
Cush,  as  mercenaries  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  but  not 
a  single  name  that  can  be  positively  placed  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  country. 

XVI.  A  rmy.—  There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  in  the  O.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monu- 
ments, that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots,  besides  his  whole  chariot-force,  in  pursuit  of 
the  Israelites.  The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots  arc 
probably  the  "horseman"  mentioned  in  the  relation 
of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian  they  are 
called  the  "horse"  or  "cavalry."  We  have  no  aul>- 
sequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  constitution  of 
an  Egyptian  army  until  the  time  of  the  22d  dynasty, 
when  we  rind  th:it  Shishak's  invading  force  was  partly 
composed  of  foreigners ;  whether  mercenaries  or  allies 
cannot  a*  yet  lie  positively  determined,  although  the 
monuments  make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of 
the  former  character.  The  army  of  Necho,  defeated 
at  Oarch<>mish,  seems  to  have  been  similarly  composed, 
although  it  probably  contained  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  soon  afterwnrd*  became  the  most  important  for- 

element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 

XVII.  Cuttom*,  Science,  and  Art. — The  sculptures 


and  paintings  of  the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight 
into  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  work.  What  most 
strikes  us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position  occu- 
pied by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  harem 
system  of  seclusion.  The  wife  is  called  "the  lady  of 
the  house."  Marriage  appears  to  have  been  univer- 
sal, at  least  with  the  richer  class;  and  if  polygamy 
were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practised.  Of  marriage 
ceremonies  no  distinct  account  has  l>ccn  discovered, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
usual  in,  the  case  of  a  queen  (Dc  Kouge,  E*mi  $ur  vne 
StHe  EgyptUnne,  p.  63,  54).  Concubinage  was  al. 
lowed,  the  concubines  taking  the  place  of  inferior 
wives.  There  were  no  castes,  although  great  classes 
were  very  distinct,  especially  the  priests,  soldiers,  ar- 
tisans, and  herdsmen,  with  laborers.  A  man  of  the 
upper  classes  might,  however,  both  hold  a  command 
in  the  army  and  be  a  priest ;  and  therefore  ttic  caste- 
system  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the  ca*c  of  the 
*ut»ordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life  does  not 
much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites  from  its  great  es- 
sential difference.  The  Egyptians  from  the  days  of 
Abraham  were -a  settled  people,  occupying  a  land 
which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without  question, 
except  through  the  aggression  of  foreign  invaders. 
The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  fields  and  gardens,  their  diversions, 
the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts  or  on  the  river,  and 
fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle  was  left  to  the  most 
despised  of  the  lower  class.  The  Israelites,  on  the 
contrary,  were  from  the  very  first  a  pastoral  people : 
in  time  of  war  they  lived  within  walls ;  when  there 
was  peace  they  "dwelt  in  their  tents"  (2  Kings  xtii,  fi). 

The  Egyptian  feasts,  and  the  dances,  music,  and 
feats  which  accompanied  them  for  the  diversion  of  the 
guests,  as  well  as  the  common  games,  were  probably 
introduced  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious 
days  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  ac- 
count of  the  noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  16, 
31  34)  agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monu- 
ments, although  it  evidently  describes  a  far  simpler 
repast  than  would  be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  minister. 
The  attention  to  precedence,  which  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  33),  is  perfectly  charac- 
teristic of  Egyptian  customs. 

The  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  earing  much 
bread  nt  table,  and  fancy  rolls  or  seed-cakes  were  in 
abundance  at  every  feast.  Those  who  could  afford  it 
ate  wheatcn  bread,  the  poor  alone  being  content  with 
a  coarser  kind,  made  of  dura  flour  or  millet.  They 
ate  with  their  fingers,  though  they  occasionally  used 
spoons.  The  table  was  sonic ti tries  covered  with  a 
cloth :  and  in  great  entertainments  among  the  rich, 
each  guest  was  furnished  with  a  napkin.  They  sat 
on  a  carpet  or  mat  upon  the  ground,  or  else  on  stools 
or  chairs  round  the  table,  and  did  not  recline  at  meat 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  were  particularly 
fond  of  musir  and  dancing.  The  most  austere  and 
scrupulous  priest  could  not  give  a  feast  without  a  good 
band  of  musicians  and  dancers,  as  well  as  plenty  of 
wine,  costly  perfumes  and  ointments,  and  a  profusion 
of  lotus  and  other  flowers.  Tumblers,  jugglers,  and 
various  persons  skilled  in  feats  of  agility,  were  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  guests  played  at  games  of 
chance,  at  mora,  and  the  game  of  latrunciili,  resem- 
bling draughts.  The  latter  was  the  favorite  game  of 
all  ranks,  and  Barneses  III  is  more  than  once  repre- 
sented playing  it  in  the  palace  at  Thebes.  The  num- 
l>er  of  pieces  for  playing  the  game  is  not  exactly  known. 
They  were  of  different  colors  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  board,  and  were  not  flat  as  with  us,  but  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  high,  and  were  moved 
like  chessmen,  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

The  religions  festivals  were  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  kept  with  great 
merry-making  and  license.    IIU  description  of  that 
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of  the  goddess  Bubastis,  kept  at  the  city  of  Bubastis, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  would' well  apply  to 
some  of  the  great  Mohammedan  festival*  now  held  in 
the  country  (ii,  59,  60).  The  fea«t  which  the  Israel- 
ites celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  of  the  same  character : 
first  offerings  were  presented,  and  then  the  people  ate, 
and  danced,  and  sang  (Kxod.  xxxii,  ft,  6, 17,  18, 19), 
and  even,  it  seems,  stripped  themselves  (ver.  25),  as 
appears  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  the  popolar  an- 
cient Egyptian  festivals. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  far  more  important 
than  any  events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was 
regarded  as  the  only  true  home.  The  Iwdy  of  the  de- 
ceased was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Osiris,  the  judge 
of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial-place  with 
great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamentation.  The 
mourning  lasted  seventy-two  days  or  less.  Both  Ja- 
cob and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and  the  mourning  for 
the  former  lasted  seventy  days. 

The  Egyptians,  for  the  nto»t  part,  were  accustomed 
to  shave  their  heads;  indeed,  except  among  the  sol- 
diers, the  practice  was  probably  almost  universal. 
They  generally  wore  skull-caps.  Otherwise  they  wore 
their  ow  n  hair,  or  wigs  falling  to  the  shoulders  in  nu- 
merous curls,  or  done  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  They 
also  shaved  their  faces ;  kings,  however,  and  other 
great  personages  had  beards  about  three  inches  long 
and  one  inch  broad,  which  were  plaited.  The  crown 
of  Upper  Egypt  was  a  short  cap,  with  a  tall  point  be- 1 
hind,  which  was  worn  over  the  other.  The  king  often 
bad  the  figure  of  an  asp,  the  emblem  of  royalty,  tied 
just  al>ove  his  forehead.  The  common  nival  dress 
was  a  kilt  which  reached  to  the  ankles ;  over  it  was 
worn  a  shirt,  coming  down  to  the  knees,  with  wide 
sleeves  as  far  as  the  ellx>ws :  ln»th  these  were  gener- 
ally of  tine  white  linen.  Sandals  were  worn  on  the 
feet,  anil  on  the  person,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  neck- 
laces. The  upper  and  middle  classes  usually  went 
tiorefoot;  in  other  respects  their  dress  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  king's,  but  of  course  inferior  in 
costliness.    The  priests  sometimes  wore  a  leopartl's 


skin  tied  over  the  shoulders,  or  like  a  shirt,  with  the 


fore  legs  for  the  sleeves.    The  queen  had  a  particular 1 
head-dress,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  vulture  with 
expanded  wings.    The  beak  projected  over  the  fore- . 
head,  the  wings  fell  on  either  side,  and  the  tail  hung  j 
down  behind.    She  sometimes  wore  the  uraus  or  nsp. 
The  royal  princes  were  distinguished  by  a  side-lock 
of  hair  elaborately  plaited.    The  women  wore  their 
hair  curled  or  plaited,  reaching  about  half  way  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  waist. 

The  Egyptians  were  a  very  literary  people,  and 
time  has  preserved  to  us,  besides  the  inscriptions  on 
their  tombs  and  temples,  many  papyri  of  a  religious 
or  historical  character,  and  one  tale.    They  l*»r  no 
resemblance  to  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  except  such  as 
arises  from  their  sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  1 
a  manner  not  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  hook  j 
of  Proverbs.    The  moral  and  religious  system  is,  how- 1 
ever,  essentially  different  in  its  principles  and  their  j 
application.    Some  have  imagined  a  great  similarity  j 
between  the  O.  T.  and  Egyptian  literature,  and  have 
given  a  sltow  of  reason  to  their  idea  by  dressing  up 
Egyptian  documents  in  a  garb  of  Hebrew  phraseology,  I 
in  which,  however,  they  have  none  so  awkwardly  that 
no  one  who  had  not  prejudged  the  question  could  for  a 
moment  be  deceived.    We  find  frequent  reference  in 
the  Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.    The  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph  laid  his  dream  liefore  the  mactcians,  who 
could  not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli.  8) ;  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Ex'ilus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  seeming  suc- 
cess, they  failed  as  before  (Exod.  vii,  11,  12,  22;  viii. 
18, 19;  ix,  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  8.  9).    The  monuments  do 
not  recognise  any  such  art.  and  we  roust  conclude 
that  magic  was  secretly  practised,  not  because  it  was 


thought  to  he  unlawful,  but  in  order  to  give  it  impor- 
tance.    See  Maoic;  Jambrks;  Jaxxes. 

In  science,  Egyptian  influence  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was  *'  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  (Acts  vii,  22),  and  prob- 
ably derived  from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge 
w  hich  was  necessary  for  the  calendar.  11  is  acquaint- 
ance with  chemistry  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  the 
destruction  of  the  golden  calf.  The  Egyptians  ex- 
celled in  geometry  and  mechanics :  the  earlier  l*ooks 
of  the  Bible,  however,  throw  no  light  npon  the  degree 
in  which  Moses  may  have  made  use  of  this  part  of  bis 
knowledge.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  high  profi- 
ciency of  the  Egyptians  was  probably  of  but  little  use 
to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus:  anatomy,  practised 
by  the  former  from  the  earliest  ages,  was  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  Shemites,  and  the  simples  of  Egypt 
and  of  Palestine  would  be  as  different  as  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  country.  In  the  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  the  former  of  which  was  the 
chief,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  a  very  slight  and 
material  influence.  This  was  natural,  for  with  the 
Egyptians  architecture  was  a  religious  art,  embodying 
in  its  principles  their  highest  religious  convictions, 
and  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Dura- 
ble construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and  rich, 
thongh  sober  color,  characterize  their  temples  and 
tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  "  homes"  of  men.  To 
adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have  been  to  adopt 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral  Israelites  bad 
no  need  of  buildings.  When  they  came  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land  they  found  cities  ready  for  their  occupation, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Solomon  that  a  tem- 
ple took  the  place  of  the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary 
of  the  pastoral  people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of 
course  lwrrowed  from  E/ypt ;  but,  separated  from  the 
vast  system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  harmless  until  modern  scio- 
lists made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can  for  a  mo- 
ment tolerate. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  observe  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  attained  to  high  degrees  of  civilization 
and  mental  culture.  This  is  evidenced  by  many  facts. 
For  instance,  the  variation  of  the  compass  may  even 
now  1*3  ascertained  by  observing  the  lateral  direction 
of  the  pyramids,  on  account  of  their  being  placed  so 
accurately  north  and  south.  This  argues  considerable 
acquaintance  with  astronomy.  Again,  we  know  that 
they  were  familiar  with  the  duodecimal  as  well  as  the 
decimal  scale  of  notation,  and  must  therefore  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 
There  is  proof  that  the  art  of  painting  upon  plaster  and 
panel  was  practised  by  them  more  than  2CHKJ  years  be- 
fore Christ ;  and  the  sculptures  furnish  representations 
of  inkstands  that  contained  two  colors,  black  and  red ; 
the  latter  being  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  division  of  certain  sentences,  showing 
this  custom  to  Ite  as  old  as  that  of  holding  the  pen  be- 
hind the  ear,  which  is  often  portrayed  in  the  paintings 
of  the  tombs.  Alabaster  was  a  material  much  used 
for  vases,  and  as  ointment  was  generally  kept  in  an 
alabaster  >>ox,  the  Creeks  and  Romans  applied  the 
name  alakattrtm  to  all  vases  made  for  that  purpose ; 
and  one  of  them  found  at  Thebes,  and  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Alnwirk  Castle,  contains  some  ointment  per- 
fectly preserved,  though  from  the  queen's  name  in  the 
hieroglyphics  it  must  be  more  than  3000  years  old.  In 
architecture  they  were  very  successful,  «s  the  mag- 
nificent temples  yet  remaining  bear  evident  witness, 
though  in  ruins.  The  Doric  order  is  supposed  to  bavo 
liecn  derived  from  columns  found  At  Beni*Hassan,  and 
the  arch  is  at  least  as  old  ns  the  16th  century  B.C.  In 
medical  science,  we  know  from  the  evidence  furnished 
by  mummies  found  at  The!  es  that  the  art  of  stopping 
teeth  with  gold,  and  probably  cement,  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Cuvicr  found  incontcstible 
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proof  that  the  fractured  bone  of  an  ibis  had  been  Bet 
by  them  w  hile  the  bird  was  alive. 

Sacred  music  was  much  used  in  Egypt,  and  the 
harp,  lyre,  (lute,  tambourine,  cymbal*,  etc.,  were  ad- 
mitted in  divers  religious  services,  of  which  music  con- 
stituted an  important  element.  Sacred  dancing  was 
also  common  in  religious  ceremonies,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  among  the  Jews  (Psa.  cxlix,  Moses 
found  the  children  of  Israel  dancing  before  the  golden 
calf  (Exod.  xxxii,  19),  in  imitation  probably  of  rites 
they  had  often  witnessed  in  Egypt. 

The  industrial  arts  held  an  important  place  in  the 
occupations  of  the  Egyptians.  The  workers  in  tine 
flax  and  the  weavers  of  white  linen  are  mentioned  in 
a  manner  that  shows  they  were  among  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  riches  of  the  country  (Isa.  xlx,  9). 
The  tine  linen  of  Egypt  found  its  way  to  Palestine 
(Prov.  vii,  16).  That  its  celebrity  was  not  without 
cause  is  proved  by  a  piece  found  ne-ir  Memphis,  and 
by  the  paintings  (comp.  Gen.  xli,  42;  2  Citron,  i,  16, 
etc.).  The  looms  of  Egypt  were  also  fumed  for  their 
fine  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  many  of  these 
were  worked  with  patterns  in  brilliant  colors,  some- 
times lieing  wrought  with  the  needle,  sometimes  woven 
in  the  piece.  Some  of  the  stripes  were  of  gold  thread, 
alternating  with  red  one*  as  a  border.  Specimens  of 
their  embroidery  ore  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
many  dresses  painted  on  the  monuments  of  the  18th 
dynasty  show  that  the  most  varied  patterns  were  used 

by  the'Kgypt'"1"  more  tnan  30(M,  .vcar*  ago,  «*  they 
were  subsequently  by  the  Babylonian*,  who  became 
noted  for  their  needle-work.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  states 
that  the  secret  of  dyeing  cloths  of  various  colors  by 
means  of  mordants  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  as 
proved  by  the  manner  in  which  Pliny  has  described 
the  process,  though  he  doe*  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood it.  They  were  equally  fond  of  variety  of  pat- 
terns on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  their  bouses  and 
tomlM,  and  some  of  the  oldest  ceilings  show  that  the 
chevron,  the  checker,  the  scroll,  and  the  guilloche, 
though  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  were  adopted  in  Egypt 
more  than  2000  years  before  our  term. 

A  gradual  progress  may  l>e  observed  in  their  choice 
of  fancy  ornament.  Beginning  with  simple  imitations 
of  real  objects,  as  the  lotus  and  other  flowers,  they 
adopted,  by  degree*,  conventional  representations  of 
them,  or  purely  imaginary  devices;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  oldest  Greek  und  Etruscan  vases  have  a 
similarly  close  imitation  of  the  lotus  and  other  real  ob- 
jects. The  same  patterns  common  on  Greek  vases 
had  long  l>eforc  been  introduced  on  those  in  Egypt ; 
whole  ceilings  are  covered  with  them ;  and  the  vases 
themselves  had  often  the  same  elegant  forms  we  ail- 
mire  in  the  cilix  and  others  afterwards  made  in  Greece. 
They  were  of  gold  and  silver,  engraved  and  eml>os*cd ; 
those  made  of  porcelain  were  rich  in  color,  und  some 
of  the  former  were  inlaid  or  studded  with  precious 
stones,  or  enamelled  in  brilliant  colors.  Their  knowl- 
edge  of  glass-blowing  is  shown  by  a  glass  bead  in- 
scrilied  with  the  name  of  a  qneen  of  the  18th  dynas- 
ty, which  proves  it  to  be  as  old  as  3200  years  ago. 
Among  their  most  beautiful  achievement*  in  this  art 
were  their  richly -colored  bottles  with  waving  lines 
and  their  small  inlaid  mosaics.  In  these  last,  the 
fineness  of  the  work  is  so  great  that  it  must  have  re- 
quired a  strong  magnifying  power  to  put  the  jiarta  to- 
gether, especially  the  more  minute  details,  such  as 
feathers,  the  huir,  etc.  "  They  were  composed,"  says 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "of  the  finest  threads  or  rods  of 
glass  (attenuated  by  drawing  them  when  heated  to  a 
great  length),  which,  having  been  selected  according 
to  their  color,  were  placed  upright  side  by  side,  as  in 
an  ordinary  mosaic,  in  sufficient  numlier  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  intended  picture.  Others  were  then 
added  until  the  whole  had  been  composed  ;  and  when 
they  had  all  been  cemented  together  by  a  proper  heat, 
the  work  was  completed.    Slices  were  then  sawn  off 


transversely,  as  in  our  Tunbridge  ware,  and  each  sec- 
tion presented  the  same  picture  on  its  upper  and  un- 
der side." 

The  more  wealthy  Egyptians  had  their  large  town- 
houses  and  spacious  villas,  in  which  the  flower-garden 
and  pleasure-grounds  were  not  the  least  prominent 
features.  Avenues  of  trees  shaded  the  walks,  and  a 
l  great  abundance  of  violets,  roses,  and  other  flowers 
was  always  to  be  had,  even  In  winter,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  climate  and  the  skill  of  their  gardeners. 
A  part  also  was  assigned  to  vines  ami  fruit-trees ;  the 
former  were  trained  on  trellis-work,  the  latter  were 
standards.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  monkeys,  trained  for  the  purpose, 
to  climb  the  up|#r  branches  of  the  sycamore-trees,  and 
to  gather  the  figs  from  them.  The  houses  generally 
consisted  of  a  ground  floor  and  one  upper  story ;  few 
were  higher.  They  were  often  placed  round  an  open 
court,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fountain  or  small 
garden.  Large  houses  had  sometimes  a  porch  with  a 
flight  of  stejis  before  the  street  door,  over  which  latter 
was  painted  the  name  of  the  owner.  The  wealthy 
landed  proprietors  were  grandees  of  the  priestly  and 
military  classes  (Mr.  Birch  and  M.  Ampere  may  be 
said  to  have  proved  the  non-existence  of  castes,  in  the 
Ituivtn  *eiw,  in  Egypt);  but  those  who  tended  cat- 
tle were  looked  down  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. This  contempt  is  often  shown  in  the  paint- 
ings, by  their  being  drawn  unshaven,  and  rqualid,  and 
dressed  in  the  same  covering  of  mats  that  were  thrown 
over  the  bca«t*  they  tended.  None  would  intermarry 
with  swineherds.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  men  to 
milk,  as  it  is  still  among  some  Arab  trilies,  who  think 
it  disgraceful  for  a  woman  to  milk  any  animal. 

Potters  were  very  numerous,  and  the  wheel,  the 
baking  of  cups,  and  the  other  processes  of  their  art 
were  prominent  on  the  monument*.  It  is  singular,  as 
affording  illustration  of  Scripture  language,  that  the 
same  idea  of  fashioning  the  clay  was  aUo  applied  to 
man's  formation;  and  the  gods  Ptah  and  Sum,  the 
creative  agencies,  are  represented  sitting  at  the  pot- 
ter's wheel  turning  the  clay  for  the  human  creation. 
Pottery  appears  to  have  furnished  employment «to  the 
Hebrews  during  the  bondage  (Psa,  lxxxi,  6;  Ixviii, 
13;  comp.  Exod.  i,  14). 

The  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  iron 
from  a  very  remote  period,  and  their  skill  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  bronze  was  celebrated.  They  were  ac- 
quainted also  with  the  use  of  the  forceps,  the  blow- 
pipe, the  bellows,  the  syringe,  and  the  siphon.  Gold 
mines  were  wrought  in  Upper  Egypt  (Diod.  Sic.  iii, 
12). 

Leather  was  sometimes  used  for  writing  purposes, 
but  more  frequently  paper  made  from  the  papyrus, 
which  grew  in  the  marsh-lands  of  the  Delta.  The 
mode  of  making  it  was  by  cutting  the  pith  into  thin 
slices  lengthwise,  which  being  laid  on  a  table  were 
covered  with  similar  layers  at  right  angles,  and  the 
two  »et«,  being  glued  together  and  kept  under  pressure 
a  proper  time,  formed  a  sheet.  The  dried  flower-heads 
of  the  papyrus  have  l>een  found  in  the  tom!>s. 

As  illustrating  Scripture,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  gods  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  tombs  hold- 


I  ing  the  Tan  or  sign  of  life 


m 


which  was  adopt- 


ed by  wme  of  the  early  Christians  in  lien  of  the  cross, 
and  is  mentioned  by  E/.ek.  ix,  4,«,  as  the  "  mark  (Tan) 
set  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men"  who  were  to  be 
preserved  alive.  Christian  inscriptions  nt  the  great 
oasis  are  headed  by  this  symbol ;  it  has  l>een  found  on 
Christian  monuments  at  Home. 

Egyptian  edicts  seem  to  have  been  issued  in  the 
form  of  AjirmAn  or  written  order;  and  from  the  word 
used  by  Pharaoh  in  granting  power  to  Joseph  ("Ac- 
cording to  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled;"' 
i  Hebrew  kiss,  Gen  xli,  40,  alluding  evidently  to  the 
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custom  of  kissing  a  firman),  we  may  infer  that  the  peo- 
ple mIh>  received  that  order  adopted  the  usual  l'a»U-rn 
mink-  of  acknowledging  their  obedience  to  the  sover- 
eign. Besides  the  custom  of  kissing  the  signuture  at- 
tiched  to  these  documents,  the  people  were  doubtless 
exacted  to  "  bow  the  knee"'  (< it'll,  xli,  43)  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  monarch  and  chiefs  of  the  nation,  or  even 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  them.  The  sculptures 
represent  them  thus  bowing  with  the  hand  stretched 
out  towards  the  knee. 

The  account  t>f  brick-making  in  Exod.  v,  7-19  is 
illustrated  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  a  painting  in  a 
t»mb  at  TheWs,  in  which  the  hardness  of  the  work, 
tbe  talc  of  bricks,  the  straw,  and  the  native  taskmas- 
ters set  over  foreign  workmen,  are  vividly  portrayed. 
The  utuking  of  bricks  was  a  monopoly  of  the  crown, 
which  account*  for  the  Jews  and  other  captives  being 
employed  in  such  numbers  to  make  bricks  for  the  Pha- 
raoh*.   See  Bun  k. 

Certain  injunctions  of  tbe  Mosaic  law  appear  to  be 
framed  with  particular  reference  to  Egyptian  prac- 
tices, e.  g.  the  fact  of  false  witness  Wing  forbidden  by 
a  distinct  and  separate  commandment,  becomes  the 
more  significant  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  number  of 
required  by  the  Egyptian  law  for  the  e.recu- 
of  the  most  trifling  contract.  As  many  us  six- 
are  appended  lo  one  for  the  sale  of  a  part 
of  certain  properties,  amounting  only  to  400  pieces  of 
brass.  It  appears  that  bulls  only,  and  not  heifers, 
were  killed  by  the  Egyptians  in  sacrifice.  Compare 
with  this  the  law  of  the  Israelite  (Num.  xix,  2),  com- 
manding them  to  "brine  a  red  heifer,  without  spot, 
wherein  was  no  blemish.''  It  was  on  this  account 
that  Moses  projiosed  to  go  three  days'  journey  into 
the  desert,"  lest  the  Egyptians  should  be  enraged  at 
seeing  the  Israelites  sacrifice  a  heifer  (Exod.  vlii, 
and  by  this  very  opposite  choice  of  a  victim  they  were 
made  unequivocally  to  denounce  and  separate  them- 
selves from  the  rites  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  com- 
mon name  for  Helio|iolis  was  AN,  from  which  was  de- 
rived the  Hebrew  On  or  Aon,  pointed  in  Euek.  xxx, 
17,  A ven,  and  translated  by  Beththemcsh  (Jer.  xliii, 
13).  So  also  the  Pi-hcseth  of  the  same  place  in  Ezc- 
kiel  is  from  the  Egyptian  article  Pi,  prefixed  to  liart, 
tbe  name  of  the  goddess  there  worshipped,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  Buha»tis,  a  city  named  after  her,  sup|>osed  to 
correspond  to  the  Grecian  Artemi-.  The  Tab  pan  hex 
of  Scripture  (Jcr.  xliii,  8;  Esek.  xxx,  18)  was  per- 
hap*  a  place  called  Duphne,  sixteen  miles  from  Pelu- 
sium. 

XVIII.  CompnriMm  with  lh<  Mtmtttrt  of  thr  modern 
InJhibiiants.— The  mode  of  life  of  the  Egyptians  has  in 
all  ages  necessarily  l»ecn  more  or  less  influenced  by 
thi'ir  locality :  those  who  dwelt  on  high  binds  on  the 
east,  as  well  as  those  who  dwelt  on  the  marshy  flat 
country  in  the  Delta,  have  become  shepherds,  as  their 
land  doe*  not  admit  of  cultivation.  The  people  who 
live  along  the  Nile  become  fishermen  and  sailors.  The 
cultivated  part  of  the  natives  who  live  on  the  plains 
and  over  tbe  surface  of  the  country  diligently  and 
most  successfully  practise  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  in 
former  ages  have  left  ever-during  memorials  of  their 
proficiency  and  skill. 

On  this  natural  diversity  of  pursuits,  as  well  as  on 
a  diversity  of  blood — for  besides  the  master  and  rul- 
ing race  of  Ethiopians  there  were  anciently  others  who 
weTe  of  nomade  origin — was  early  founded  the  institu- 
tion of  so-called  caste;.,  which  Egypt  had,  although 
lees  marked  than  India,  and  which  pervaded  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  nation.  These,  according  to  Herodotus 
(xi,  164).  were  seven  in  number  (coinp.  I  *  toil.  Sic.  i, 
73).  The  priestly  caste  wns  tbe  most  honored  and  in- 
fluential. It  had  in  every  Urge  city  a  temple  dedica- 
ted to  tbe  deity  of  the  place,  together  with  a  high- 
priest,  who  stood  next  to  tbe  king  and  restricted  his 
power.  Tbe  priesthood  possessed  the  finest  portions 
of  tbe  country.    They  were  the  judges,  physicians, 


'  astrologers,  architects — in  a  word,  they  united  in  them- 
selves all  the  highest  culture  and  most  distinguished 
offices  of  the  hind,  while  with  tbem  alone  lay  tradi- 
tion, literature,  and  the  sacred  writings.  This  clou 
exerted  tbe  most  decided  and  extensive  influence  on 
the  culture  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of  tbe 
world ;  fur  during  the  brightest  periods  of  Grecian  his- 
tory the  love  of  knowledge  carried  into  Egypt  men 
who  have  done  much  to  form  the  character  of  after 
ages,  »uch  as  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Archytns,  Thales,  He- 
rodotus, Plato,  and  others  (com p.  Gen.  xli,  8;  Exod. 
vii,  11 ;  viii,  11 ;  xiii,  7 ;  Joscphtis,  Ant.  ii,  9,  2). 

The  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  tbe 
lower  castes  seem  to  haTe  survived  U-st,  and  to  be 
represented,  at  least  in  some  particulars,  by  the  Fel- 
lahs of  the  present  day.  These  Fellahs  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  tilling  the  country  and  gathering  its  rich 
abundance.  They  are  a  quiet,  contented,  and  submis- 
sive race,  always  living,  through  an  unjust  govern- 
ment, on  the  edge  of  starvation,  yet  always  happy, 
with  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  no  care  for,  no  inter- 
est in,  political  changes.  "Of  the  Fellahs  it  may  be 
said,  as  was  said  by  Amrou  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
'they  arc  lees  always  toiling,  always  toiling  for  oth- 
ers, not  themselves.'  The  love  of  the  Fellah  for  his 
country  and  his  Nile  is  an  all-absorbing  love.  He- 
move  him,  and  he  perishes.  He  cannot  live  a  year 
away  from  his  village ;  his  grave  must  he  where  his 
cradle  wa».  Hut  he  is  of  all  men  most  submissive:  he 
will  rather  die  than  revolt;  resignation  is  his  primary 
virtue;  impatience  under  any  yoke  is  unknown  to 
him;  his  life,  his  faith,  his  law  is  submission.  'Al- 
lah Kerim!'  is  his  hourly  consolation,  his  perpetual 
benediction.  He  was  made  for  peace,  not  for  war; 
and,  though  his  tuitriotisin  is  intense,  there  is  no  min- 
gling in  it  of  the  love  of  glory  or  the  passion  for  con- 
quest. His  nationality  is  in  his  local  affections,  and 
they  are  most  intense.  Upon  this  race,  the  race  of 
bright  eyes  and  beautiful  formR,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  without  deep  interest :  of  all  the  gay,  the  gayest; 
of  all  tlte  lieings  made  for  happiness,  the  most  excita- 
ble. If  days  of  |ieace  and  pros|*rity  could  be  theirs, 
what  songs,  what  music,  what  joys!"  (Ilowring's  Re- 
port, p.  7). 

The  ruling  class  consists  of  Arabs  Intermingled 
with  Turks,  who  have  Wen  in  succession  the  conquer- 
ors of  the  land,  and  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  priestly  and  military  castes. 

The  only  other  tribe  we  have  room  to  notice  is  that 
of  the  Copts,  equally  with  the  preceding  indigenous. 
They  are  Christians  by  hereditary  trausmision,  and 
have  suffered  centuries  of  cruel  persecutions  and  hu- 
miliations, though  now  they  seem  to  lie  rising  in  im- 
portance, and  promise  to  fill  an  important  page  in  the 
future  history  of  Egypt.  In  character  they  are  amia- 
ble, pacific,  and  intelligent,  having,  of  course,  the 
fault*  and  vices  of  dissimulation,  falsehood,  and  mean- 
ness, which  slavery  never  fails  t«>  engender.  In  office 
they  are  the  scribes,  the  arithmeticians,  the  measurers, 
the  clerks— in  a  word,  the  learned  men  of  the  country. 
The  language  which  they  use  in  their  religious  servi- 
ces is  the  ancient  Egyptian,  or  Coptic,  which,  how- 
ever, is  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laity  (Bowrinvj's  Report).  See  below.  Eovpt,  Cukis- 
tiax  :  and  Copts. 

XIX.  Twhmciil  Chronoltfjy-  —  That  the  Egyptians 
used  various  ttcrinds  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  att«>ted  by 
ancient  writers  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  connect  j>eriods  mentioned  by 
the  former  with  tlw  indications  of  the  fume  kind  of- 
fered by  the  latter ;  and  what  we  may  term  the  record- 
ed observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be  used  for 
the  determination  of  chronology  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we  have  not 
wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient  writers 
must,  however,  be  carefully  sifted,  and  we  must  not 
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take,  their  statements  ai  a  positive  basis  without  the 
strongest  evidence  of  correctness.  Without  that  tes- 
timony, however,  we  could  not  at  present  prosecute 
the  inquiry.  The  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  common  ssra.  Every  document  that  bear* 
the  date  of  a  year  gives  the  year  of  the  reigning  sover- 
eign, counted  from  that  current  year  in  which  he  came 
to  the  throne,  which  vu  called  his  first  year.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  general  means  of  testing  deductions 
from  the  chronological  indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years  in 
use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Human  domination, 
the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the  Sothic 
Year;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  two  of 
these  were  employed  at  the  same  time.  The  Vague 
Year  contained  3f»5  days  without  any  additional  frac- 
tion, and  therefore  passed  through  nil  the  seasons  in 
about  1500  years.  It  was  used  l>oth  for  civil  and  for 
religious  purposes.  Probably  the  Israelites  adopted 
this  year  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  that  insti- 
tuted at  the  Exodus  appears  to  have  been  the  current 
Vague  Year  fi  xed  by  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  in- 
tercalation. See  Ykak.  The  Vague  Year  was  divi- 
ded into  twelve  months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five 
epigomencr,  or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth.  The 
months  were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  compris- 
ing four  months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2d.  3d, 
and  4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth,  Pao- 
phi,  etc.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which  they 
were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according  to  our 
rendering,  those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation,  and  the 
Waters,  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  meaning  of 
their  names  has,  however,  been  much  disputed.  They 
evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year, 
and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  conclude  the  Egyp- 
tians had,  at  least  in  a  remote  period  of  their  histo- 
ry. If,  as  we  believe,  the  third  season  represents  the 
period  of  the  inundation,  its  beginning  mn«t  be  dated 
about  one  month  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
would  place  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  winter 
solstice,  an  especially  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  com- 
mencement of  u  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  wa« 
a  supposed  sidereal  year  of  3654;  days,  commencing 
with  the  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sotliis.  The  Vague 
Year,  having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated 
through  the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  1 461  years 
of  the  former  kind,  and  1400  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to  another. 

The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  nsed  two  great 
cycles,  the'  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle.  The 
former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Sothic 
and  Vague  years,  and  therefore  consisted  of  1460  years 
of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  and  two  of  its  commencements  recorded, 
the  one,  called  the  -Era  of  Menophres,  Julv  20,  B.C. 
1322,  and  the  other  on  the  same  day,  A.D.139.  Me- 
nophres is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
kini.%  and  this  is  most  probable.  The  nearest  name  is 
Mcrn-ptah.  or  Menephthah,  which  is  part  of  that  of 
Sethi  Menptah,  a  title  that  seems  to  have  been  in  one 
form  or  another  common  to  several  of  the  first  kings 
of  the  10th  dynasty.  Chronological  indications  seem 
to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  Sethos  I.  The  Tropi- 
cal Cycle  was  a  cycle  6t  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropi- 
cal and  Vague  years.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
length  of  the  former  year  with  the  Egyptians,  nor, 
indeed,  that  it  was  used  in  the  monumental  age;  but 
from  the  mention  of  a  period  of  500  years,  the  third 
of  the  cycle,  and  the  time  during  which  the  Vague 
Year  would  retrograde  through  one  season,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not  to  speak  of  its 
analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  duration  of  1 505  rears;  but 
the  length  of  l.W  Vague  Years  Is  preferable,  since  it 
contains  a  number  of  complete  ltinatii>ns,  besides  that 
the  Egyptians  could  scarcely  have  been  more  exact, 


and  that  tho  period  of  500  years  is  a  subdivision  of 
1500.  Ancient  write  s  do  not  fix  any  commencements 
of  this  cycle.  If  the  characteristics  of  the  Tropical 
Year  are  what  we  suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun 
B.C.  2005  and  507:  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are 
thought  to  record  the  former  of  these  epochs  (Poole, 
//one  jKgyptiactt,  p.  12  sq.,  pi.  i,  No*.  6,  6).  The  re- 
turn of  the  Phasnix  has  undoubtedly  a  chronological 
meaning.  It  lias  I  teen  supposed  to  refer  to  the  period 
last  mentioned,  but  Poole  is  of  opinion  that  the  Phoenix 
Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same  character,  and  there- 
fore length,  as  the  Sothic,  its  commencement  being 
marked  bv  the  so-called  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  of  the 
constellation  BEX  NX  HESAB,  "  the  Phcrnix  of  OsU 
ri«,"  which  is  placed  in  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the 
Rameseium  of  El-Kurneh  six  months  distant  from  So- 
this.  The  monuments  make  mention  of  Panegyrical 
Months,  which  can  only,  it  is  supposed,  be  periods  of 
thirty  years  each,  and  "divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same 
kind.  Poole  has  computed  the  following  as  dates  of 
commencements  of  these  Panegyrical  Years,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  has  adjusted  his  chronology:  1st, 
B.C.  2717,  1st  dynasty,  sera  of  Mencs  (not  on  monu- 
ments); 2d,  B.C.  2352,  4th  dvnastv,  Suphis  I  and  II ; 
3d,  B.C.  Vm  (12th  dynasty.  Osirtasen  III?  not  on 
monuments) ;  the  last-mentioned  date  being  also,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle, 
which  he  thinks  comprised  four  of  these  Panegyrical 
Years.  The  other  important  dotes  of  the  system  of 
panc.'yTics  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are,  in  his 
scheme  :  B.C.  1442.  18th  dynasty,  queen  Amen-ncmt; 
and  B.C.  1412, 18th  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 

Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monuments 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained  the 
following  dates :  Rising  of  Sothis  in  reitm  of  Thoth- 
mes III,  18th  dynasty,  B.C.  14-15;  supposed  vernal 
equinox,  Thothmes  III,  B.C.  cir.  1441 ;  rising  of  So- 
this, Barneses  1 1, 19th  dynasty,  B.C.  1301 ;  star-risings, 
Barneses  VI  and  IX  (?'  Mcn'eptab  I  and  II),  20th  dy- 
nasty, B.C.  clr.  1241.  Some  causes  of  uncertainty  af- 
fect the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and  that  of  Barneses 
II  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two  of  Thothmes  III,  un- 
less we  hold  the  calendar  in  which  the  inscription  sup- 
posed to  record  it  occurs  to  lw  a  Sothic  one,  in  which 
case  no  date  could  lie  obtained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some  as- 
sign to  tho  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed  to 
regard  as  affording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record  to  lie  of 
nn  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth  century  B.C. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the  twenty-eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  for  determining  this  epoch  there  is  no 
direct  monumental  evidence,  and  a  comparison  with 
Scripture  does  not  favor  quite  so  early  a  date.  See 
Ciihoxommjy. 

XX.  Historical  Chronology. — The  materials  for  this 
are  the  monuments  and  the  remains  of  the  historical 
work  of  Manetho.  Since  the  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glyphics has  l»een  discovered  the  evidence  of  the  mon- 
uments has  been  brought  to  hear  on  this  subject,  but 
as  yet  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to 
enable  us  to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  still  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  general  framework,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  may  fill  up.  The  remains  of  Manetho 
are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this  wont.  A  com- 
parison with  the  monuments  has  shown  that  he  drew 
his  information  from  originnl  sources,  the  general  au- 
thenticity of  which  is  vindicated  by  minute  points  of 
agreement.  The  information  Manetho  gives  us,  in  the 
present  form  of  his  work.  is.  however,  by  no  means  ex- 
plicit, and  it  is  only  by  a  theoretical  arrangement  of 
the  materials  that  they  take  a  definite  form.  The  re- 
mains of  Manctho's  historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  frag- 
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ments,  one  relating  to  the  Shepherd*,  the  other  to  a 
tale  of  the  Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in 
the  epitome  given  by  African  us,  preserved  tiy  Syncel- 
lus,  ami  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope  that 
we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The  series  of  dynasties 
is  (riven  as  if  they  were  successive,  in  which  case  the 
commencement  of  the  first  would  he  placed  full  5000 
years  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of  the  king  who  built  the 
Great  Pyramid,  4000.  The  monuments  do  not  war- 
rant so  extreme  an  antiquity,  and  the  great  majority 
of  Egyptologers  have  therefore  held  that  the  dynasties 
were  partly  contemporary.  A  passage  in  the  frag- 
ment of  Manetho  respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  kings  of  the  Thebais  and  of  the  rest  of 
Egypt  rising  against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  al- 
most certain  that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contempo- 
rary lines  at  that  period  (Josephus,  Apion,  i,  11).  The 
naming  of  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  single 
kingdom,  and  then  of  later  ones,  which  we  know  gen- 
erally held  sway  over  all  Egypt— in  other  word-,  the 
first  seventeen.'distinct  from  the  18th  and  following 
dynasties — lends  support  to  this  opinion.  The  former 
are  named  in  groups :  first  a  group  of  Thinites,then  one 
of  Memphitex,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elephanlinitcs, 
nest  a  lieraeleopulite  line,  etc.,  the  dynasties  of  a  par- 
ticular city  being  grouped  together ;  whereas  the  lat- 
ter generally  present  but  one  or  two  together  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different  cities  recur. 
The  earlier  portion  seems  therefore  to  represent  |>ar- 
allel  lines,  the  later  a  succession.  The  evidence  of 
the  monuments  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Kings 
who  unquestionably  belong  to  different  dynasties  are 
shown  by  them  to  I*  contemporary  (sec,  for  example, 
in  liawlinson's  Hrrod.  ii.  289).  In  the  present  state 
of  Egy|rtology  this  evidence  has  led  to  various  results 
a*  to  the  number  of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the 
consequent  duration  of  the  whole  history.  One  great 
difficulty  h  that  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  makes 
it  impossible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  mention 
of  two  sovereigns,  that  any  one  king  was  not  a  sole 
ruler.  For  example,  it  has  lately  l>een  discovered  that 
the  12th  dynasty  was  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  rule  a 
double  line;  yet  its  numerous  monuments  in  general 
give  no  hint  of  more  than  one  king,  although  there 
was  almost  always  a  recognised  colleague.  Therefore, 
a /'rtiori,  no  notice  would  be  taken,  if  possible,  on  any 
monument  of  a  ruler  of  another  house  than  that  of  the 
king  in  whose  territory  it  was  made.  We  can  there- 
fore scarcelv  expect  very  full  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  1830,  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  based  upon  their 
numKers  and  names.  The  subjoined  table,  after  Poole, 
contains  the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approx- 
imative dates'  B.C.  which  he  assigns  to  their  com- 
mencements. 


to  the  twenty-fifth  century.  The  interval  between 
the  two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  nine  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to  the 
letter  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  bo  correct. 
Some  have  »upj»osed  a  much  greater  antiquity  for  the 
commencement  of  Egyptian  liistorv  (Bunsen,  B.C. 
3C23;  Lepsius,  K892;  Brugsch,  4155 ;  Bockh,  5702). 
Their  system  is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chrono- 
logical work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of 
8555  years  to  the  thirty  dynasties  (CAroa.  p.  51  n).  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  number  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  statement  is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true 
Manetho,  but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of  chro- 
nology, among  whom  pscudo-Manctho  held  a  promi- 
nent place  (Fncyr.  Brit.  8th  edit.,  "Eifypt,"  p.  452; 
Quarterly  Revirw,  No.  210,  p.  395  7).  If  this  number 
l>e  discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious,  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  support  the  extended  system  so  confidently 
put  forth  by  those  who  adopt  it. 

The  importance  of  this  ancient  list  of  Egyptian 
kings — it  l>eing,  in  fact,  the  only  completely  connected 
line  extant — requires  a  fuller  exhibit  than  we  usually 
give,  and  especially  a  somewhat  minute  examination  of 
the  monumental  reconls  compared  with  ancient  histor- 
ical documents.  The  dates  given  by  us  are  esscntially 
thosc  assigned  by  Wilkinson  in  Kawliuson's  llrrodotui, 
voL  ii,  chap,  viii.  The  identifications  are  in  part  mado 
by  Kenrick  {Egypt  under  thr  Phtranhs,  vol.  ii).  The 
names  of  Manetho  exhibit  many  striking  coincidences 
with  the  elements  afforded  by  the  latest  researches 
and  discoveries,  especially  Marictte's  "Apis  list''  on 
the  tablet  of  Sakkurah,  Duinichcti's  "Sethos  list"  on 
that  of  Ahydos,  and  the  "  Turin  papyrus,"  as  these 
are  given  in  detail  by  Unger  (Ckronologie  det  Manrlhn, 
Berlin,  1867),  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  adopt 
all  the  conclusions  of  this  author,  whose  work  is  the 
most  elaborate  on  the  subject.  The  fact  that  the 
names  in  all  these  lists  are  in  continuous  order  does 
not  prove  an  unbroken  succession  of  reigns,  for  such 
is  the  case  in  Manctho's  list,  although  he  expressly 
states  that  the  several  dynasties  were  of  different  local- 
ities. That  the  dynasties  of  the  monumental  lists  like, 
wise  are  not  all  consecutive  is  further  proved  by  at 
least  two  conclusive  circumstances :  1.  The  sum  of  tho 
years  of  those  74  reigns,  to  which  an  explicit  length  is 
assigned  in  the  Turin  roll,  is  1060 ;  now  if  to  this  wo 
add  a  corresponding  number  for  the  other  160  reiims 
whose  duration  is  not  specified  in  the  same  document, 
and  also  for  the  10  subsequent  names  in  the  parallel 
lists  down  to  Sethi  I  (B.C.  1322),  we  obtain  a  total  of 
3184  years  for  the  first  eighteen  dynasties,  or  a  date 
for  Mcnes  of  B.C.  4806;  but  this  would  be  2144  years 
btfort  the  Flood,  even  according  to  the  longest  compu- 
tation of  the  Biblical  text.  See  Aoes  of  tub  World. 


I.  ThlnUe- 
STt:  Men 

II.  2470 


III. 

IV.  ?44«     V.  Kl.  phantioltcs. 


VI.  2200 
VII.  1<¥X> 

vm.  1900 


IX. 


X.  1750 


Shepherds. 
XV.  nn-t  XVI. 


XVII. 


The  monuments  will  not  justify  any  groat  extension 
of  the  period  assigned  in  the  table  to  the  first  seven- 
teen dynasties.  The  last  date,  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more 
than  a  few  years.  Some  Egyptologists,  indeed,  place 
it  much  earlier  (Bnnsen,  B.C.  KI25 ;  Bockh,  1655 ; 
Lepsius,  1684;  Bruirsch,  1706 1.  but  they  d»  so  in  oppo- 
sition to  positive  monumental  evidence.  The  date  of 
the  (^ginning  of  the  1st  dynasty,  which  Poole  is  dis- 
posed to  place  a  little  before  B.C.  2700,  is  more  doubt- 
ful, but  a  concurrence  of  ethnological  evidence  joints 


XT.  niaspoHtc*. 

2200 

XII.  20S0  XIV.  Xoite*. 

XIII.  1920 

XVIII.  1629 

2.  Several  dynasties  are  wholly  and  designedly  omit- 
ted in  one  of  these  monumental  lists,  which  are  given 
at  length  in  the  others  (e.  g.  the  7th,  8th.  9th.  13th, 
14th,  and  16th),  and  at  least  one  of  them  (the  11th)  is 
absent  In  all  of  them,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  gaps 
and  discrepancies:  they  must  therefore,  if  at  all  trust- 
worthy, be  intended  as  contemjiornncoiis  lines  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  empire,  precisely  as  were  those 
|  of  M;inetho,  who  frequently  dispatches  an  entire  dy- 
nasty without  any  details  whatever,  as  being  of  local 
importance  only.    See  Manktho. 
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XXI.  History.— 1.  Traditionary  Peru>d.—\X*  have 
first  to  notice  the  indications  in  the  Bible  which  relate 
to  the  earlie«t  period.  In  Gen.  x  we  And  the  cel.*. 
nidation  of  Kktypt  traced  up  to  the  immediate  children 
rit  Nojh,  for  it  u  tht>re  ntated  that  Mizraim  was  the 
aecond  son  of  Ham,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  of 
Noah.  That  Egypt  was  colonised  by  the  descendants 
of  Xoah  in  a  very  remote  aip>  is  further  shown  by  the 
mention  of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Caph- 
tor,  which  had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  Abra- 
ham in  Palestine  (Gen.  x,  14;  compare  I>eut.  ii,  '23; 
Amos  ix,  27).  Betore  this  migration  could  occur  the 
Caphtorim  and  other  Mizraites  must  bavo  occupied 
Egypt  for  some  time.  Immediately  after  these  brc»e- 
alogical  statements,  the  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xii)  in- 
form* n«  that  the  patriarrh  Abraham,  pressed  bv  fam- 
ine.  went  down  (B.C.  2'tf<7)  into  Egypt,  where  it  ap- 
!«•*.»  lie  found  a  monarch,  a  court,  princes,  and  serv- 
ant", and  where  be  found  aim  those  supplies  of  fowl 
which  the  well-known  fertility  of  the  country  had  led 
him  to  seek  there;  for  it  is  expressly  Ktated  thai  the 
favor  which  his  wife  had  won  in  the  reigning  Phara- 
oh's eyes  procured  him  sheep  and  oxen,  as  well  as  he- 
assea,  and  men-senrants,  and  maid-servants,  and  she- 
asses,  and  camel«.  A  remarkable  passage  point*  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of 
Egv|>t  was  founded:  "Hebron  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt"'  (Num.  xiii,  22).  We  find  that 
Helwon  waa  originally  called  Kirjath^rlta,  and  was  u 
city  of  the  Anakim  (Josb.  xiv.  i;>),  and  it  is  mentioned 
■nder  that  appellation  in  the  history  of  Abrahnm  (Gen. 
xxiii,  2)  :  it  had  therefore  been  founded  by  the  giant- 
race  before  the  days  of  that  patriarch.  In  Gen.  xxi, 
9,  mention  i*  made  in  the  case 'of  Ishmael.  the  son  of 
Hagar  the  Egyptian,  whose  mother  took  him  a  wife 
oat  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (B.C.  cir.  2056),  of  a  mixed 


the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldieans,  a  rar? 
which  in  after  times  became  a  great  nation.  From 
this  mixture  of  races  it  has  been  supposed  the  Arabs 
(2?7,  "mixed  people")  had  their  name  (Sharpe's  Ear. 
ly  Hi.<t.  ofEtypt,  i.  11). 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  indefi- 
nite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into  two 
great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two  branch- 
es, for  they  ap|iear  to  have  represented  themselve*  and 
the  negroes,  the  red  and  black  races,  as  the  children 
of  the  god  Horus,  and  the  Shemites  and  Europeans, 
the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the  children  of  the  god- 
dess Pesht  (com p.  Brugsch,  Gtogr.  Intchr.  ii,  90,  ill). 
They  seem,  therefore,  to  have  held  a  doulde  origin  of 
the  K|M>dcn.  The  absence  of  any  important  traditional 
period  is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of  Egyp- 
tian history.  These  commence  with  the  divine  dynas- 
ties, and  pa*s  abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties.  The 
latest  jtortion  of  the  first  may  indeed  lie  traditioual, 
not  mythical,  and  the  earliest  part  of  the  second  may 
l>e  traditional  and  not  historical,  though  this  last  con- 
jecture we  are  hardly  disposed  to  admit.  In  any  case, 
however,  them  is  a  very  «hort  and  extremely  obscure 
time  of  tradition,  and  ut  no  great  distance  from  the 
earliest  date  at  which  it  can  Is?  held  to  end  we  come 
upon  the  clear  light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyra- 
mids. The  indications  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat, 
and  the  s.  ttlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  w  hich, 
either  wishing  to  be  Itelieved  autochthonous,  or  having 
lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  thu  tradition*  of  its  first 
dwelliittf-ipLice,  filled  up  the  commencement  or  its  his- 
tory with  materials  drawn  from  mythology.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge  whi.  h  is  found 
in  almost  every  other  country  of  the  world.  The 
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priests  are  indeed  reported  to  have  told  Solon,  when  he  that,  in  the  interval  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Sethon, 

■poke  of  one  deluge,  that  many  had  occurTcd  (Hat.  the  solar  rising*  of  stars— that  is  to  say,  their  manifes- 

Tim.  23  ,  liUt  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  taUon* — bad  tw  ice  fallen  on  those  days  of  the  Vague 

to  great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary  Year  on  w  hich  their  settings  fell  in  their  time,  and 

catastrophe*.    See  Delioe.  vice  perm;  and  that  the  historian,  by  a  natural  mU- 

2.  Uncertain  reriod.— The  history  of  the  dynasties  take,  supposed  they  spoke  of  the  sun  itself."  Menes 

preceding  the  18th  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  nppears  to  have  been  a  Thinite  king,  of  the  city  of 

of  monument*.    Kxcept  the  liara  lints  indicated  in  the  This,  near  Abydus,  in  Upper  Egypt.    Herodotus  us- 

alrovc  table,  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age  cribes  the  building  of  the  city  of  Memphis  to  him, 

left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure  while  Manetho  says  that  he  made  a  foreign  ex|K-dition 

arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology,  and  acquired  renown,  and  that  eventually  he  was 

From  the  time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shep-  killed  by  a  hippopotamus.  Menes,  after  a  long  reign, 
herd  invasion,  Egypt  seenia  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  1  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Athothis,  who  was  the  see- 
tranquillity.    During  this  age  the  Memphite  line  was  j  end  king  of  the  first  dynasty.    Manetho  says  that  he 


the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the  4th  dynasty, 
were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised.  The  Shep- 
herds were  foreigners  who  came  from  the  east,  and,  in 
some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule 
of  Egypt.  Those  whose  kings  composed  the  loth  dy- 
nasty were  the  lirst  and  most  Important.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  I'ha-nicians,  and  it  is  probable  that 
their  migration  into  Egypt,  and  thence  at  last  into 
Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great  movement  to  which 
the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Erythrasan 
Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  belong.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  war  of  the  four  king? — Che- 
dorlaomer  and  his  allies — was  directed  against  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  the  15th  dynasty.  Most  proba- 
bly the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  wna  of  this  line,  which 
lived  at  Memphis,  and  at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of 


built  the  palace  at  Memphis,  that  he  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  left  anatomical  books;  all  of  these  state- 
ments implying  that  even  at  this  early  period  the 
Egyptians  w  ere  in  a  high  >tate  of  civilization.  Al  out 
the  time  of  Athothis,  the  3d  dynasty  is  supposed, 
according  to  the  scheme  w  hich  seems  most  reasona- 
ble, to  have  o  mmenced,  and  Memphis  to  have  be- 
come independent,  giving  its  name  to  five  dynasties 
of  kings— 3d,  4th,  Cth.  7th,  and  8th.  The  1st  Thinite 
dynasty  probably  lasted  alout  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  Of  the  2d  very  little  has  reached  us;  under 
one  of  the  king*  it  was  determined  that  women  could 
hold  the  sovereign  power;  in  the  time  of  another  it 
was  fabled,  says  Manetho,  that  the  Nile  flowed  mixed 
with  honey  for  the  space  of  eleven  days.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  dynasty  was  probably  between  800  and 


Avaris  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  period  of  Egyp- 1  4n0  years,  and  it  seems  to  have  come  to  a  close  at  the 
tian  history  to  which  the  Shepherd  invasion  should  be   time  of  the  Shepherd  invasion.    The  8d  (Men  phite) 


signed  is  a  point  of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed 
after  the  12th  dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  power- 


dynasty,  after  having  la«ted  about  200  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  4th,  one  of  the  mod  famous  of  the  lines 


ful  line  could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  which  ruled  in  Egypt;  while  the  .r>th  dynasty  of  Elc< 
one  or  more  Shepherd  dy  nasties.  Poole  is  of  the  <  pin- j  phantinite  kings  arose  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
ion  that  this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shep-  j  emphatically  the  period  of  the  pyramids,  the  earliest 
herd  invasion  was  anterior  to  the  12th  dynasty.  It  is  of  which  was  probably  the  northern  pyramid  of  Abu- 
not  certain  that  the  foreigner!!  were  at  the  outset  hos-  Sir,  supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Soris  or  Shu- 
tile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come  in  by  I  rai,  the  head  of  the  4th  dynasty.  He  was  succeeded 
marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  they  by  two  kings  of  the  name  of  Suphis,  the  first  of  w  hom, 
may  have  long  been  in  n  position  of  secondary  impor-  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  the  £huphu  of  the  monu- 
tance.  The  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty,  which  was  of  ment«,  was  probably  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid. 
Thehans,  lasting  alrout  1G0  years,  was' a  period  of  pros-  On  these  wondrous  monument*  we  find  traces*  at  that 
perity  to  Egypt,  but  after  ita  close  those  calamities  remote  period  of  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  of 
appear  to  have  occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  later  ages.  The  cursive  character  scrawled  i  n  the 
hated  by  the  Egyptians,  During  the  interval  to  the  stones  by  the  masons  proves  that  writing  had  been 
18th  dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line  long  in  common  use.  Many  of  the  block*  brought 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and  more  ,  from  Syene  are  built  together  in  the  pyramids  of  Ghi- 
than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe  rule 
over  the  Egyptians.    The  paucity  of  the  monuments 


proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this  | reriod.    See  Hyk- 

80S. 

Of  these  first  seventeen  dynasties,  Menes,  the  first 
mortal  king  of  Egypt,  according  to  Manetho.  Herodo- 
tus, Eratosthenes,  and  Diodorus,  and  preceded,  accord- 
ing to  the  first,  by  god<»,  heroes,  and  Manes  (?),  vtevtr, 
is  accepted  on  all  hands  as  a  historical  personage.  His 
hieroglyphic  name  reads  MEN  I  or  MENA,  and  is  the 
first  on  the  list  of  the  Kamescium  of  el-Kurneh.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  the  hieratic  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  of 
Kincs.  Strong  reasons  are  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole 
for  rixinc  the  date  of  his  accession  at  B.C.  2T 17  <  I/orm 


ich  in  a  manner  unrivalled  at  any  period.  The  same 
manners  and  customs  ate  portrayed  on  them  as  on  the 
later  monuments.  'I  he  san  e  I  oats  are  used,  the  same 
costume  of  the  priests,  the  same  trades,  such  as  glass- 
blowing  and  cabinet-making.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  dynasty,  moreover,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  and  its  copper 
mines  were  worked  by  them.  The  duration  of  this 
dynasty  probably  exceeded  two  centuries,  and  it  waa 
followed  by  the  fltli.  The  5th  dynasty  of  Elej  liar. tin- 
it  es,  as  just  remarked,  I  egan  the  same  time  ns  the  4tb. 
The  names  of  several  of  its  kings  occur  in  the  Ner-rop- 
olis  of  Memphis.  The  most  important  of  them  is  Se- 
phres,  the  Shuphra  of  the  monuments,  the  Chepbren 
of  Herodotus,  and  Chephren  of  Diodorus.    This  dy« 


^!ft/pfianr,  p.  94  98);  but  even  this  date  must  l»e 

somewhat  lowered,  as  it  would  precede  that  of  the  nasty  lasted  nearly  600  years.    Of  the  6th  dynarty. 

Flood  (B.C.  2515);  on  the  other  hand,  I'nger  (vt  sup.)  which  lasted  about  150  years,  the  two  most  famous 

raises  it  to  June  27,  B.C.  5613.    As  one  step  in  Poole's  sovereigns  are  Phiops  or  Pepi  and  queen  N'itorris. 

argument  involves  a  very  ingenious  elucidation  of  a  The  former  is  said  to  have  ruled  for  a  hundred  years, 

well-known  statement  of  Herodotus,  we  cannot  for-  With  the  latter  the  dyn.ifty  cl«.-ed :  for  at  this  period 

bear  to  mention  it.    Herodotus  says  that,  in  the  inter-  Lower  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Shepherds,  who  en- 

val  from  the  first  king  to  Sethon,  the  priest  of  He-  tered  the  country  from  the  north-east,  alxmt  Tim*  year* 

pha?stus,  the  priests  told  him  that  "the  sun  had  four  after  Menes,  and  eventually  drove  the  Memphitea 

times  moved  from  his  wonted  course,  twice  rising  from  the  throne.    Of  the  7th  and  Hth  dynasties  noth- 

where  he  now  sets,  and  twice  setting  where  he  now  inir  is  known  with  certainty;  they  probably  follcwed 

rises."    Upon  this  Mr.  Poole  remarks  :  "  It  is  evident  the  15th.    To  the  former  of  them,  one  version  of  Ma- 

that  the  priests  told  Herodotus  that  great  period*  had  netho  assigns  a  duration  of  70  days,  and  l.*»0  years  to 

elapsed  since  the  time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  and  the  latter.    The  »th  dynasty  of  Heracleojrolites,  or, 
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more  properly,  of  Hermonthites,  an  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
has  suggested  (Kawlinsou's  Herod,  ii,  2i>3\  arose  while 
the  Oth  wa«  in  power.  Little  is  known  of  cither  the 
9th  or  10th  d\  nastier,  which  together  may  have  lasted 
nearly  000  yearn,  ending  at  the  time  of  the  great  Shcj>- 
herd  war  of  expulsion,  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  all  the  royal  line*  except  the  Diospolite  or 
Thehan.  With  the  11th  dynasty  commenced  the  Di- 
ospolite kingdom,  which  subsequently  attained  to 
greater  power  than  any  other.  Amenemhet  I  wus 
the  last  and  most  famous  king  of  this  dynasty,  and 
during  part  of  his  reign  he  was  co-regent  of  Osirtascn 
or  Sesertesen  I,  head  of  the  Pith.  An  epoch  is  marked 
in  Egyptian  history  by  the  commencement  of  this  dy- 
nasty, since  the  .Shepherd  rule,  which  lasted  for  &00 
years,  is  coeval  with  it.  The  three  Osirtascn*  nour- 
ished in  this  dynasty,  the  second  of  whom  is  prol>aMy 
tha  Sesostrta  of  Manetho.  It  began  about  Abraham's 
time,  or  somewhat  later.  In  ancient  sculptures  in 
Nubia  we  find  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  worshipping 
Odrtasen  HI  as  a  god,  and  this  is  the  only  case  of 
the  kind.  The  third  Osirtasen  was  succeeded  by 
Amenemhet  III,  supposed  to  be  the  M«rris  of  Herodo- 
tus, who  built  the  labyrinth.  After  the  reigns  of  two 
other  sovereigns,  this  dynasty  came  to  a  close,  having 
lasted  alx>ut  160  years.  The  13th  dynasty,  which 
lasted  some  400  years,  prolably  began  l»efore  the  close 
of  the  12th.  The  kings  of  this  dynasty  were  of  little 
power,  ami  proliably  tributary  to  the  Shepherds.  The 
l>io*polites,  indeed,  did  not  recover  their  prosperity 
till  the  beginning  of  the  JHth  dynasty.  The  1-1  th,  or 
Xoite  dynasty,  seems  to  have  risen  with  the  12th.  It 
wa*  named  from  Xois,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Delta.  It  m  iy  hive  lasted  for 
nearlv  500  years,  and  probably  terminated  during  the 
great  Shepherd  war.  The  loth,  16th.  and  17th  dynas- 
ties are  those  of  the  Shepherds.  Who  thfso  foreign- 
ers were  who  are  said  to  have  subdued  Egypt  without 
•  battle  is  a  question  of  great  uncertainly.  Their 
name  is  called  llyksos  by  Manetho,  which  is  variously 
interpreted  to  mean  shepherd  kings,  or  foreign  she|>- 
herds.  They  have  l>een  pronounced  to  have  l>een  As- 
syrians. Scythians,  ^Ethiopians,  Phoenicians,  and  Ar- 
al"*. The  kings  of  the  15th  dynasty  were  the  greatest 
of  the  foreign  rulers.  The  kings  of  the  lfith  and  17th 
dynasties  are  very  obscure.  Mr.  Poole  says  there  are 
•trong  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  kings  of  the  lGth 
were  of  a  different  race  from  those  of  the  loth,  and 
they  may  have  been  Assyrians.  Having  held 
ion  of  Egypt  511,  or,  according  to  the  longest 
date.  6„\'i  years,  the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  by 
Am*'1,  or  A  mods,  the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty ; 
and  the  whole  country  was  then  united  under  one 
king,  who  rightly  churned  the  title  of  lord  of  the  two 
regions,  or  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

:l.  Prriod  of  th*  Itrbrrw  Sojourn.— In  Gen.  xxxix 
l»egia*  the  interesting  story  of  Joseph's  being  carried 
down  to  Egypt,  with  all  its  important  consequences 
f-r  the  great-grandchildren  of  Abraham.  The  produc- 
tiveness of  the  country  is  the  allurement,  famine  the 
impuUe.  Attendant  circumstances  show  that  Egypt 
w  as  then  famous  also  for  its  commercial  pursuits  ;  and 
the  entire  narrative  gives  the  Idea  of  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  society  (about  B.l'.  1 800"),  and  a  well-constitu- 
ted yet  arliitrary  form  of  government.  As  in  Pastern 
court*  at  later  period*  of  history,  elevation  to  high  of- 
hcrt  was  marked  and  sudden.  The  slave  Joseph  i* 
tiken  from  prison  and  from  impending  death,  ami 
raised  to  the  dignitv  of  prime  vizier,  and  is  intrusted 
with  making  provision  for  an  approaching  dearth  of 
food,  which  he  had  himself  foretold,  during  which  ho 
effects  in  favor  of  the  ruling  sovereign  one  of  th" 
fn"*ate*t  revolutions  of  property  which  history  lias  n  - 
corded.  The  high  consideration  in  which  the  priestly 
©rdeT  waa  held  is  apparent.  Joseph  himself  marries  a 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.  Out  of  respect  toward-, 
.-.»  well  as  by  the  direct  influence  of  Joseph,  the  He- 

ih.-g 


brews  were  well  treated.  The  scriptural  record,  how- 
ever, distinctly  states  ( xlvi,  31)  that  before  the  de- 
scent of  Israel  and  his.  sons  **  every  shepherd"  waa 
"an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians,"  The  He- 
brews, whose  "trade  had  been  nbout  cattle,"  must 
havo  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  yet 
they  are  expressly  permitted  to  dwell  "in  the  best  of 
the  land"  (xlvii,  (J),  which  is  identified  with  the  land 
of  Goshen,  the  place  which  the  Israelites  had  prayed 
might  l>e  assigned  to  them,  and  which  they  obviously 
desired  on  account  of  the  adaptation  of  its  soil  to  their 
way  of  life  as  herdsmen.  Having  settled  his  father 
and  family  satisfactorily  In  the  land,  Joseph  proceeded 
to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  a  hungry  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  converted  the  tenure  of  all  property 
from  freehold  into  tenancy-at-will,  with  a  mit-charge 
of  one  fifth  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  priests'  lands, 
however,  in  their  own  hands;  mid  thus  he  gave  an- 
other evidence  of  the  greatness  of  their  power. 

The  richness  of  Goshen  was  favorable,  and  the  Is- 
raelites "grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly."  so  that 
the  land  was  filled  with  them.  Hut  Joseph  w.:s  now 
dead ;  time  had  passed  on,  and  there  rose  up  a  new 
king  (probably  one  of  a  new  dynasty)  "  which  knrm 
(Exod.  i,  8)  not  Joseph,"  having  no  personal  knowl- 
edge, and,  it  may  l>e,  no  definite  information  of  his 
services  :  who,  becoming  jealous  of  the  increase  of  the 
Hebrews,  set  about  persecuting  them  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  diminishing  their  numbers  and  crippling 
their  power.  Severe  task-masters  are  therefore  set 
over  them ;  heavy  tisks  an;  imposed ;  the  Hebrew  s 
are  compelled  to  build  "treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Kaunses."  It  is  found,  however,  that  they  only  in- 
crease the  more.  In  consequence,  their  burdens  are 
doubled  and  their  lives  made  bitter  with  hard  hondago 
(Exod.  i.  11),  "in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  service  in  the  field."  See  HittcK.  Their  first- 
born males,  moreover,  are  doomed  to  destruction  the 
moment  they  come  into  Iteing.  The  deepest  heart- 
burnings ensue;  hatred  arises  t>etween  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed ;  the  Israelites  seek  revenge  in  pri- 
vate and  by  stealth  (Exod.  ii,  12).  At  last  a  higher 
jiower  interferes,  and  the  afflicted  race  is  |>eruiitted  to 
quit  E.-ypt  (B.C.  lfi»).  At  this  time  Egypt  appears 
to  have  been  a  well-poopled  and  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, with  numerous  cities,  under  a  despotic  monarch, 
surrounded  by  officers  of  his  court  and  a  life-guard. 
|  There  was  a  ceremonial  at  audience,  a  distinction  of 
i  ranks,  a  state-prison,  and  a  prime  minister.  Great 
!  building*  were  carried  on.  There  was  set  ap  irt  from 
the  rest  of  the  people  an  order  of  priest*  w  ho  probably 
filled  offices  in  the  civil  government ;  the  prie-t  of 
Midian  and  the  priest  of  On  seem  to  have  ruled  over 
the  cities  so  named.  There  whs  in  the  general  cla«« 
of  priests  an  order— wise  men,  sorcerers,  ami  magi- 
cians—who had  charge  of  a  certain  secret  knowledge; 
there  were  physicians  or  rmbalmers  of  the  dead;  the 
roval  annv  contained  chosen  cqitain«,  and  horsemen, 
and  chariots.  The  attention  which  tin-  |>eople  at  large 
paid  to  agriculture,  and  the  fixed  notions  of  pvojtorty 
which  they  in  consequence  had,  made  them  hold  the 
shepherd  or  nomade  tribes  in  abhorrence,  as  freeboot- 
ers only  less  dangerous  than  hunting-tribes.  Sec 
Pharaoh. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  Hiblic.nl  chronology, 
which  we  have  adopted  as  the  most  probable,  the 
whole  sojourn  in  Egypt  would  belong  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  18th  dynasty.  'I  he  Israelites  would  have 
come  in  and  gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age.  fort  ho 
history  of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evi- 
dence.   This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  posi- 

,  live  mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab  trilv, 

■  ami  therefore  would  not  b«  mentioned,  and  that  th« 
calamities  attending  their  departure  could  not  be  com- 
memorated. 'I  heso  two  p:  o|Ni<itinns  are  contradictory, 
and  the  difficulties  arc  unsolved.    If,  as  Lepsius  sup- 
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poses,  the  Israelites  ciroc  in  under  the  18th  dynasty,  I  When  all  Egypt  is  spoken  of,  It  is  not  necessary  cithct 
and  went  out  under  the  l!Hh,  or  if,  as  Bunsen  holds,  in  Hebrew  or  in  Egyptian  that  we  should  suppose  the 
they  came  in  under  the  12th,  and  (after  a  sojourn  of  entire  country  to  be  strictly  intended.  If  we  con- 
1434  year* !)  went  out  under  the  Huh,  the  oppression  I  elude,  therefore,  that  the  Exodus  most  probably  oc- 
in  both  cases  falling  in  a  period  of  which  we  have  curred  before  the  lKth  dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain, 
abundant  contemporary  monument*,  sometimes  the  ,  if  possible,  whether  the  Pharaoh*  of  the  oppression  a |> 
records  of  every  year,  it  is  impossible  that  the  monu-  '  pear  to  liave  been  Egyptian*  or  Shepherds.  The 
merit*  should  be  wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  '  change  of  policy  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  Egyp- 
i*  true.  Let  us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative.  I  tians,  but  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  there  i*  no 
At  the  time  to  which  we  should  a**ign  Joseph's  rule,  |  reason  that  all  the  foreigner*  should  have  had  the 
Egypt  was  under  Shepherd*,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  same  feeling  toward*  the  Israelites,  and  we  have  al- 
no  great  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must  ready  seen  that  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh*  and  their  sub- 
have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held  I«ower  Egypt,  jects  seem  in  general  to  have  been  friendly  to  them 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  dates  be  throughout  their  hi*tory,  and  that  the  Egyptians  were 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  loth  dynasty.  How  doe*  privileged  by  the  law,  apparently  on  this  account.  It 
the  Biblical  evidence  affect  this  inference?  Nothing  may  be  questioned  whether  the  friendship  of  the  two 
U  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian  in-  nations,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  policy,  would  have 
scriptions  and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of  most  |  been  as  enduring  a*  we  know  it  to  have  been,  had  the 
foreigner*,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  constantly  !  Egyptians  looked  back  on  their  conduct  towards  the 
spoken  of  in  the  same  term*  a*  the  inhabitants  of  the  j  Israelites  as  productive  of  great  national  calamities,  or 
infernal  region*,  not  alone  w  hen  at  war  with  the  Pha-  ,  bad  the  Israelites  looked  back  upon  the  persecution  aa 
raoha,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  case  of  friend-  1  the  work  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the  chronology  be  cor- 
ly  nation*.  It  is  a  feeling  paralleled  in  our  days  by  ,  rcct,  we  can  only  decide  in  favor  of  the  Shepherds, 
that  of  the  Chinese  alone.  The  accounts  of  the  Greek  :  During  the  time  to  which  the  event*  are  assigned 
writer*,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  later  period,  abun-  j  there  were  no  important  lines  but  the  Tbcban,  and  one 
dautly  confirm  this  estimate  of  the  prejudice  of  the  j  or  more  of  Shepherd*.  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially 
Egyptians  against  foreigners.  It  seems  to  u*  perfect-  j  its  eastern  part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
ly  incredible  that  Joseph  should  be  tho  minister  of  an  latter.  The  land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part 
Egyptian  king.  In  lesser  particular*  tho  evidence  is  I  of  Lower  Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of 
not  leas  strong.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  i*  a  despot,  the  oppressors,  whoso  capital  or  royal  residence,  at 
whose  will  is  law.  who  kill*  and  pardons  at  his  pleas-  least  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay 
ure ;  who  not  only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  very  near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript 
his  administration,  but  through  his  means  makes  all  of  Afrlcanus,  speak*  of  three  Shepherd  dynasties,  the 
the  Egyptian*,  except  the  priest*,  serfs  of  the  crown.  '  15th,  K>th,  and  17th,  the  last  of  which,  according  t*> 
lire  Egy|itian  kind's,  on  the  contrary,  were  restrained  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and  Thebans,  but 
by  the  laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreigners,  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dynasty  should  rath- 
and  would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol-  |  er  lie  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone.  *  It  is  difficult 
lowed,  which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment  of  ;  to  choose  lietween  these  three  :  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local  ties  <  however,  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  seems 
and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  population,  j  to  afford  an  indication  which  narrows  the  choice, 
although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the  pow-  .  "My  people  went  down  aforetime  into  E/ypt  to  so- 
er  of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct  towards  joum  there,  and  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without 
Joseph's  family  point*  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  j  cause"  (I'M)-  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was 
gladly  invite*  the  stranger*,  and  gives  them  leave  to  '  an  Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  1Mb  dynasty, 
dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but  in  Goshen,  where  which,  according  to  Manetho.  in  the  epitome*,  was  of 
his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been  ((ten.  xlvi,  !14  ;  xlvii,  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Josephus, 
fi).  Hi*  acts  indicate  a  fellow-feeling,  and  a  desire  to  Apum,  i,  14).  Among  the  name*  of*  king*  of  tbi*  pe- 
strengthen  himself  against  the  national  party.  Sec  riod  in  the  royal  Turin  papyrus  (ed.  Wilkinson)  are 
JosK.rir.  I  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so  that  we  may  rea- 

The  "new  king,""  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is  gen-  j  sonahly  *up]>ose  that  some  of  the  foreign  ruler*  were 
erally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to  the  ■  of  that  race.  Their  exact  date,  however,  is  undecided, 
previous  history,  to  have  l>ccn  an  Egy  ptian,  and  head  It  cannot  be  objected  to  the  explanation  we  have  of- 
of  the  lKth  dynasty.  It  *ecm*  at  first  sight  extremely  fered  that  the  title  Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings 
probable  that  the  king  who  crushed,  if  he  did  not  ex-  connected  with  the  Israelite*,  and  that  they  must 
pel  the  Shepherd*,  would  be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  therefore  have  Ik-cii  natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain 
nation  which  they  protected.  PlmsiMc  a*  this  theory*  that  at  least  some  of  the  Shepherd  kings  were  Egyp- 
appear*.  a  close  examination  of  the  Biblical  narrative  tianized,  like  Joseph,  who  received  an  Egyptian  name, 
seems  bo  us  to  overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new  king  and  Moses,  who  was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of 
that—"  he  said  unto  his  people.  Behold,  the  people  of  Jethro  to  lie  an  Egyptian  (Exod.  i'i.  19).  It  ha*  been 
the  children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than  urged  by  the  opponent*  of  the  chronological  schemes 
we  :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they  that  place  the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the 
multiply,  and  it  come  to  pas*  that,  when  there  falleth  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  that  the  conquest*  of  the 
out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  light  Pharaoh*  of  the  l^th,  llHh,  and  2<ith  dynasties  would 
against  us,  and  [«■]  get  them  up  out  of  the  land''  have  involved  collision*  with  the  Israelite*  had  they 
(Exod.  i,9, 10).  I  lie  Israelite*  are  therefore  more  and  been  in  those  time*  already  established  in  Palestine, 
stronger  thun  the  people  of  the  oppressor ;  the  oppress-  whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monument*  of  Egypt 
or  fear*  war  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  Israelites  would  j  indicate  any  such  event.  It  has  l»ecn  overlooked  hy 
join  his  en  mi> ies:  he  i«  not  able  at  oner-  to  adopt  ojien  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus 
violence,  ami  he  therefore  use*  a  subtle  system  to  re-  that  the  alisenee  of  any  positive  Palestinian  names, 
duce  them  by  m  iking  them  perform  forced  labor,  and  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in  the  list*  of  peoples 
soon  after  takes  the  stronger  measure  of  killing  their  and  places  subject  to  these  Pharaoh*,  and  in  the  rec- 
male  children.  The.se  conditions  |*>int  to  *  divided  '  ords  of  their  war*,  entirely  destroys  their  argument; 
country  and  a  weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we  think,  for  while  it  show*  that  they  did  not  conquer  Palestine, 
apply  to  the  time  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties.  The  it  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  decide  on  Egyptian 
w  hole  narrative  of  subsequent  event*  to  the  Exodus  is  evidence  whether  the  Hebrews  were  then  in  that  coun- 
consistent  w  ith  tbi*  conclusion,  to  which  the  use  of  j  try  or  not.  Shishak's  list,  on  the  contrary,  presents 
universal  terms  doe*  not  offer  any  real  objection.  I  several  well-known  names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  be- 
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•ides  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of 
the  Pharaohs,  as  previously  explained,  is  the  key  to 
th«ir  conduct  towards  the  Israelite*.  At  the  name 
time,  the  character  of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating 
t»»  this  period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyp- 


tians may  not  have 


its  own  frontier.  The  Am/,  a  p?ople  of  Arabia,  the 
SkufAa,  supposed  to  Ik>  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Ruttn,  a 
people  of  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris,  thus  confessed  the 
power  of  Thothmes ;  and  the  monuments  at  Thebes 
are  rich  in  delineations  of  the  elephants  and  beurs, 


even  put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative 
of  the  whole  question  under  consideration  that,  in  the 
most  flourishing  flays  of  the  sole  kingdom  of  Israel,  a 
Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed  into  Pales- 
tine and  captured  the  Canaanitish  city  Cezer,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  this  should  be 


through  the  country,  and   camelopards  and  asses,  the  eliony,  ivory,  gold,  and  sil- 


ver which  they  brought  for  tribute.  Very  tieautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  Egyptian  painting  belong  to  the 
time  of  tli is  king;  indeed  his  reign,  with  that  of 
Thothmes  II  preceding  it,  and  those  of  Amenoph  II 
(B.C.  cir.  1416),  Thothmes  IV  (whose  name  is  borne 
by  the  sphinx  ut  the  pyramids),  and  Amenoph  III  fol- 


merely  incidentally  mentioned  at  a  later  time  instead  j  lowing  it,  may  be  considered  as  comprising  the  l*st 
of  being  noticed  in  the  regular  course  of  the  narrative 


(1  Kings  ix,  15,  16).    See  Exodk. 

4.  Drfmtt  Ar»W.— With  the  18th  dynasty,  about 
B.C  1520,  a  new  and  clearer  epoch  of  Egyptian  histo- 
ry begins,  both  as  regards  the  numerous  materials  for 
reconstructing  it,  and  also  its  great  importance.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties 
is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Amosis,  or  Ahmes, 
the  bead  of  the  fiist  of  these,  overthrew  the  power  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  probably  expelled  them.  No 
trreat  monument*  remain  of  the  first  king,  but  from 
various  inscriptions  we  are  warranted  in  supposing 
that  be  was  a  powerful  king.  During  his  reign  we 
first  find  mention  of  the  horse,  and,  aa  it  is  often  called 
by  the  Shemitic  name  f'u,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  introduced  from  Asia,  and  possibly  by  the  Shep- 
herd king*.  If  so,  they  ma)'  have  been  indebted  to 
the  strength  of  their  cavalry  for  their  ea«y  conquest 
of  Egypt.  It  is  certain  that,  while  other  animals  are 
frequently  depicted  on  the  monuments,  neither  in  the 
tombs  near  the  pyramids,  nor  at  Beni- Hassan,  is 
there  any  appearance  of  the  horse,  and  yet,  subse- 
quently, Egypt  l«ecame  the  great  depot  for  those  ani- 
mals, insomuch  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  they 
were  regularly  imported  for  him,  and  for  "all  the 


'  (icriod  of  Egyptian  art ;  all  the  earlier  time  showing  a 
|  gradual  improvement,  and  all  the  later  a  gradual  de- 
J  clension.  In  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IV  (B.C.  cir. 
|  1410),  according  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds  took  their 
final  departure.  The  conquests  of  Amenoph  III  (B.C. 
cir.  140.-I)  were  also  very  extensive  ;  traces  of  his  pow- 
er are  found  iu  various  part*  of  Ethiopia ;  he  states  on 
scarahsri,  struck  ap|<areutly  to  commemorate  his  mar- 
riage, that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Mesopota- 
mia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choloe?).  From  his  fea- 
tures, he  seems  to  have  been  |vartly  of  Ethiopian  ori- 
gin. His  long  reign  of  nearly  forty  years  was  marked 
by  the  construction  of  magnificent  temples.  Of  these, 
the  greatest  were  two  at  Thebes;  one  on  the  west 
bank,  of  which  little  remains  but  the  two  great  colossi 
that  stood  on  each  side  of  the  approach  to  it,  and  one 
of  which  is  known  as  the  vocal  Memnon.  He  like- 
wise built,  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  great  temple,  now 
called  that  of  El-l  ksor,  which  Barneses  II  afterwards 
much  enlarged.  The  tomb  of  this  king  yet  remains  ut 
Thebes.  For  a  period  of  alxiut  thirty  years  after  the 
reign  of  Amenoph  III,  Egypt  was  disturbed  by  the 
rule  of  stranger  kings,  who  altandoned  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  introduced  a  pure  sun-worship.  It  is  not 
known  from  whence  they  came,  but  they  were  regard- 


of  his  reign  are  not  important ;  but  the  sculptures  at 
Silsilis  commemorate  a  successful  expedition  avainst 
the  negroes.  Horus  was  indirectly  succeeded  by  Ba- 
rneses I,  with  whom  substantially  commences  the  1'Jth 
dynasty,  about  B.C.  1321.  His  tomb  at  Thebes  marks 
the  new  dynasty,  by  being  in  a  different  locality  from 


kings  of  the  H  Utiles,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria;"  and  ed  by  the  Egyptians  as  usurpers,  and  the  monuments 
when  Israel  was  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  it  was  on  ,  of  tbem  are  defaced  or  ruined  by  those  who  overthrew 
Egypt  that  they  were  said  to  put  their  trust  for  char-  :  them.  Sir  G.Wilkinson  supposes  that  Amenoph  III 
iots  and  for  horsemen.  Amenoph  I,  the  next  king  |  may  have  lielonged  to  their  nice ;  but,  if  so,  we  must 
(B.C.  cir.  149X\  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  date  the  commencement  of  their  rule  from  the  end  of 
conquests  in  Ethiopia  and  in  Asia.  In  his  time  we  his  reign,  as  then  began  that  change  of  the  state  re- 
find  that  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  the  five  interca-  ligion  which  was  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  foreign 
Ury  days,  as  well  as  the  twelve  hours  of  day  and  night,  domination.  How  or  when  the  sun-worshippers  were 
True  arches,  not  "arches  of  approaching  stones,"  also  destroyed  or  expelled  from  Egypt  does  not  appear, 
are  found  at  Thelies,  bearing  his  name  on  the  bricks,  j  Horus,  or  Harem-heb,  who  succeeded  them  (B.C.  cir. 
and  were  in  common  use  in  his  time.  See  Arch.  I  1867),  was  probably  the  prince  by  whom  they  were 
Some  of  the  more  ancient  chambers  in  the  temple  of  i  overthrown.  He  was  a  son  of  Amenoph  III,  and  con- 
Amen-ra,  or  El-Karnak,  at  Thebes,  were  built  by  him.  |  tinned  the  line  of  Diospolitc  sovereigns.  The  records 
In  the  reign  of  bis  successor,  Thothmes  I  (B.C.  cir. 
147«).  the  arms  of  Egypt  were  carried  into  Mesopota- 
mia, or  the  land  of  ••Naharayn:"  by  some  Naharayn 
is  identified  with  the  Xairi,  a  people  south-west  of 
Armenia.  Ubya  also  was  subject  to  bis  sway.  A 
monument  of  his  reign  is  still  remaining  in  one  of  the 

two  obelisks  of  red  granite  which  he  set  up  at  El-Kar-  that  of  Amenoph  III,  and  Itcing  the  first  in  the  valley 
nak.  or  Theirs.  The  name  of  Thothmes  1 1  (B.C.  cir.  thenceforward  set  apart  as  the  cemetery  of  the  Theban 
1470)  is  found  as  far  south  as  Napata,  or  Celiel  Berkel,  kings.  After  a  short  and  unimportant  reign,  he  was 
in  Ethiopia.  With  him  and  his  successor  was  assncta-  succeeded  by  his  son  Sethi  I,  or  Set  bus  (B.C.  1.122). 
ted  a  queen,  Amense  or  Amen-numt,  who  seems  to  !  He  is  known  by  the  magnificent  hypostyle  hall  in  the 
have  received  more  honor  than  either.  She  is  thought  (  great  temple  of  El-Karnak,  w  hich  he  built,  and  on  the 
to  have  been  a  Semiramis,  th  it  name,  like  Sesostris,  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  which  arc  sculptured  the 
probably  designating  more  than  one  individual.  Queen  !  achievements  of  his  arms.  His  tomb,  cruelly  defaced 
Arorn-nemt  and  Thothmes  II  and  III  are  the  earliest  by  travellers,  is  the  most  Iteautiful  in  the  Valley  of 
sovereigns  of  whom  great  monuments  remain  in  the  the  Kings,  and  shows  that  his  reign  must  have  been  a 
temple  of  El-Karnak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes,  long  one,  as  the  sepulchre  of  an  Egy|>tian  king  was 
Thothmes)  III  (B.C.  cir.  1463)  was  one  of  the  most  re-  commenced  about  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  thus 
markaMe  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  carried  his  arms  as  indicated  the  length  of  his  reign.  He  conquered  the 
far  as  Nineveh,  and  reduced  perhaps  Babylon  also  to  ',  Kh.ta,  or  Hittitcs,  and  took  their  stronghold  Ketesh, 
his  sway,  receiving  a  large  tribute  from  Asiatic  na-  |  variously  held  to  lie  at  or  near  Emesa,  on  or  near  the 
over  whom  be  bad  triumphed.  This  was  a  com-  |  Orontes,  or  Kadesh,  or  even  Ashtaroth.  Ills  son  Ra- 
of  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  a  con-  j  meses  II,  who  was  probably  for  some  time  associated 
by  no  means  implied  that  the  territory  |  with  him  in  the  throne,  became  the  most  illustiious 
i ;  on  the  contrary,  he  mav  onfv  |  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egvpt  (B.C.  cir.  1307).  If  he 
tuv«  defeated  the  amy  of  the  nation,  and  that  beyond  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  foreign  conquests,  he 
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fir  outshone  them  in  the  grandeur  awl  lwauty  of  the 
temples  with  which  be  adorn*)  Egypt  «n<l  Nubia. 
HiH  chief  campaign,  as  recorded  on  hit  numerous 
monuments,  was  against  the  Khrln  or  Hittites,  and  a 
great  confederacy  they  had  t*>rmed.  He  defeated 
their  army,  captured  Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  him,  though  thin  last  object  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  immediately  attained.  It  is  he 
who  is  generally  intended  by  the  Sesostris  of  classic 
writer*.  He  built  the  temple  which  is  erroneously 
culled  the  Mcmnonium.  but  properly  the  Kameseum 
of  El-Kumeh,  on  the  wc»tern  hank  of  the  Nile,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Egyptian  monuments  and  a 
great  part  of  that  of  El-L'ksor.  on  the  opposite  bank, 
as  well  as  additions  to  that  of  El-Karnak.  Through- 
out Egypt  and  Nubia  are  similar  memorials  of  the 
jiower  of  UiimcDM  II,  one  of  the  m«t  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  great  rock-temple  of  Ahu-Simhel,  not  far 
north  of  the  second  cataract.  The  temple  of  I'tah,  at 
Memphis,  wan  also  adorned  by  this  I'haraoh,  and  its 
site  is  chiefly  marked  by  a  very  beautiful  colossal 
statue  of  him.  fallen  on  it*  face  and  jairtly  mutilated 
through  modern  vandalism.  He  was  succeeded  by.  hi* 
son  Meneptah.  w  ho  is  supposed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  to  have  been  the  I'ha- 
raoh in  w  hose  time  the  Israelites  went  out.  The  mon- 
uments tell  us  little  of  him  or  of  his  successor,  which 
latter  was  followed  bv  his  son  Barneses  III.  perhaps 
the  head  of  the  -'0th  dynasty  (B.O.  cir.  12oo)-  With 
this  sovereign  the  glories  of  the  Theban  line  revived, 
atid  a  series  of  great  victories  by  land  r.nd  sea  raised 
Egypt  to  the  place  which  it  had  held  under  Barneses 
II.  He  built  the  temple  of  Medinet-Habu,  on  the 
western  bank  at  Thel>es,  the  walls  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  scenes  representing  his  exploits.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  sculptures  commemorating  them 
represents  a  naval  victory  in  the  Mediterranean,  gain- 
*d  by  the  Egyptian  tleet  over  that  of  Hie  Tvktari, 
probably  the  Carians.  and  Xhairetana  <Khuirctana\ 
>r  Cretans.  Other  Shaiietana,  whom  Mr.  ['cole  tiikes 
•o  corresjioiid  to  the  Chcrcthim  of  Scripture,  served  in 
the  Egyptian  forces.  This  king  also  sul  dued  the  />- 
hwtu,  or  Philistines,  and  the  ll>bu  (l.ebu),  or  I.ubim, 
to  the  west  of  E/ypt.  Several  kin  s  I  earing  the  name 
of  Barneses  succeeded  Uaimvcs  II.  but  their  tombs 
alone  remain.  Under  them  the  j»  wer  of  Egypt  evi- 
dcntly  declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty 
the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power  at 
Thebes,  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  21st,  arisen 
at  Tunis.    Of  these,  however,  but  few  records  lemain. 

With  the  succeeding  dvnastv  oecurn  the  first  defi- 
nite point  of  connection  between  the  monumental  and 
the  scriptural  history  of  Egypt.  The  ill  feelings 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the 
exode  from  Egypt  had  occasioned  served  to  keep  the 
Israelites  ami  the  Egyptians  strangers,  if  not  enemies, 
one  to  another  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  till  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  (1  Kings  iii,  vii, 
ix,  xi)  friendly  relations  again  spring  up  between  the 
two  countries.  Solomon  marries  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  who  bums  the  city  of  Gezer,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  must  have  been  master  of  Lower  Egypt 
(B.C.  cir.  10W).  "And  Solomon  had  horses  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn :"  six  hundred  shekels 
was  the  price  of  a  chariot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
the  price  of  a  horse.  Probably  the  Egyptian  princess 
w  ho  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a  king 
of  the  Tan  ite  dyna«tv.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  a 
kingof  this  age  that  '*  Hadad,  being  yet  a  little  child," 
fled  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Edomite*  by  David,  and 
took  refuge,  together  with  '"certain  Edomite*  of  his 
father's  servants,"  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  who  "  gave 
him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  the  sister  of 
Tnhpenes  the  queen"  (1  King*  xi.  1"  l!*\  B.C.  cir. 
KU0-1O00.  The  22d  dynasty  was  of  Bubastite  king*  : 
the  name  of  one  of  them  has  been  found  among  the 


sculptured  remains  of  the  temple*  of  Bubastis;  they 
were  probably  not  of  unmix*!  Egyptian  origin,  and 
may  have  been  partly  of  As*yrian,or  Babylonian  race. 
The  first  king  was  Sheshonk  I  (B.C.  cir.  5W0),  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon,  atid  in  his  reign  it  was  that 
"  Jeroboam  arose  and  fled  into  Egypt  unto  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  was  in  Egypt  until  the  death  of 
Solomon"  (l  Kings  xi.  4<»),  B.C.  !>7:t.  In  the  5th  year 
of  ReholKiam,  B.C.  96S>,  Sheshonk  invaded  Judasa  with 

'  an  army  of  which  it  is  said  "the  people  were  without 
number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Egypt,  the  I.uhiuis, 
the  Sukkiiins.  and  the  Ethiopians ;"  and  that,  having 
taken  the  "  fenced  rities"  of  Judab,  he  "came  up 

1  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's 
house,"  and  "the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 

{  made"  (•»  Chron.  xii).  "The  record  of  this  can- 
|«i/n,"  srys  Sir  (1.  Wilkinson,  "which  still  remains 
on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the  great  temple  of 
Karmik.  bears  an  additional  interest  from  the  name  of 
Yvda-ilr.hhi  (kingdom  of  .ludah).  first  discovered  by 
<  hampollion  in  the  long  list  of  cuptured  district*  and 
towns  jmt  up  by  Sheshonk  to  commemorate  his  suc- 
cess." Perhaj*  it  was  by  Jeroboam's  advice  that  he 
thus  attacked  .ludah.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 

,  er  Jeroboam  did  not  suffer  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Kehoboam.  See  Shishak.  1  he  next  king,  Osorkon 
I.  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  lieen  the  Zerah  whom 
Asa  defeated  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9);  and  in  that  view,  as 

:  the  army  that  Zerah  led  can  only  have  been  that  of 
Egypt,  his  overthrow  will  explain  the  decline  of  the 
bouse  of  Sheshonk.  According  to  others.  Zerah  was 
a  kingof  Asiatic  Ethi<  pia.  Sec  Zkkah.  Of  the  other 
kings  of  this  dynasty  we  know  scarcely  more  than  the 
names.  It  was  followed  by  the  2.1d  dynasty  of  Tanite 
kings,  so  called  from  Tanis,  the  Zonn  of  Scripture. 
'I  hey  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  as  their 
predecessors.  Bocchoris  the  Wise,  a  Soite,  celebrated 
as  a  lawgiver,  was  the  only  king  of  the  24th  dynasty 
(B.C.  cir.  7!W).    He  is  said  to  have  lieen  burned  ali\e 

1  by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian,  the  first  king  of  the  2."th  or 
Ethiopian  dynasty.  E/ypt  therefore  makes  no  figure 
in  Asiatic  hiftory  during  the  2itd  and  24th  dynasties; 
under  the  2f>th  it  regained,  in  pj.rt  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  was  a  foreign  line,  the  warlike 
sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to  repel  the 
onward  stride  of  Assyria.  It  is  not  certain  which  of 
the  Sal  acos — Shebake,  or  his  successor  Shebatekc — 
corresponded  to  the  So  or  Seva  of  the  Bible,  who  made 
a  treaty  with  Hcshea.  which,  as  it  involved  a  refusal 
of  his  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  caused  the  taking  of 
Snmiiria,  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.    See  S«v 

J  1  he  last  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Tirhakuh.  or  T«  h- 
rak  (B.C.  W0>,  who.  probably  while  yet  ruling  over 
Ethiopia  or  Cpper  Egypt  only,  advanced  against  Sen- 
nacherib to  support  Ilezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  B.C. 
713.  It  docs  not  ap|iear  whether  he  met  the  Assyrian 
army,  but  it  seems  certain  that  its  miraculous  destruc- 
tion occurred  U-fore  any  engagement  had  been  fought 
between  the  rival  forces.  Perhaps  Tirhakak  availed 
him«elf  of  this  opportunity  to  restore  the  supremacy 
of  Egypt  west  of  the  Euphrates.  See  Tirhakah. 
With  him  the  2/ith  dynasty  closed.  It  was  succeeded 
by  the  I'fith,  of  Salte  or  native  kings.  The  first  sover- 
eign of  importance  was  Psammetichiis,  or  P.-ametik  I 
(B.C.  GV.l),  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  previ- 
ously been  one  of  a  dodecarchy  which  had  ruled 
Egypt.  Kawlinson  finds  in  Assyrian  history  traces 
of  a  dodecarchy  before  Psammetichiis.  'I  his  portion 
of  the  history  is  obscure.  Ps.-nnncthhns  carried  on  a 
war  in  Palestine,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  Ashdod,  or 
Azottis.  i.  e.,  according  to  Wilkinson,  $he<lid%  "the 
strong,"  after  a  siege  of  tw  enty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii, 
157 ;  see  Bawlinson  in  loc.  ii,  2<'4).  It  was  probably 
held  by  an  Assyrian  garri'on,  for  a  Tartan,  or  gen- 
end  of  the  Assyrian  king,  had  captured  it  apparently 
wh'-n  gurriJ-oned  by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  in  the 
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(I*a.xx).  PsamrVtichus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hi*  wn  Xeku,  the  Pharaoh-Neeho  of  Scrip- 
lure.  B.C.  610.  In  his  tint  year  he  advanced  to  Pal- 
estine, marching  along  the  sea-coast  on  hU  way  to 
CarchemUh  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was  met  by  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  whom  he  slew  at  Megiddo,  B.C.  609. 
The  remonstrance  of  the  Egyptian  king  on  thin  occa- 
sion i«  very  illustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  East  (2  Chnin.  xxxv,  21),  no  1-ss  than  in  his 
lenient  conduct  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  king 
of  Judah.  Neku  was  probably  successful  in  his  enter- 
prise, ami  on  his  return  deposed  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  ami  set  ii|>  Jehoi  ikim  in  his  stead.  He  appar- 
ently wished  hy  this  expedition  to  strike  a  hlow  at  the 
falling  power  of  the  Assyrians,  whose  capital  was 
shortly  after  taken  by  the  comhined  forces  of  the  Balv 
y  Ionian*  and  Medes.  The  army,  however,  which  was 
stationed  on  the  Euphrates  hy  Neku  met  with  a  signal 
disaster  three  years  afterwards,  being  routed  hy  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi,  2).  The  king 
of  lUbvlon  se-ms  to  have  followed  up  his  success,  as 
we  are'told  (2  Kings  xxiv,  7)  that  "the  king  of  Egypt 
came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  kin.' 
of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of 
Egvpt."  Nekn  either  commenced  a  canal  to  connect 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  else  attempted  to  clear 
one  previously  cut  by  Katnese*  II;  in  cither  case  the 
work  was  not  completed.  See  Neciio.  The  second 
successor  of  Neku  was  the  next  sovereign  of  note,  Itu- 
ahprah,  or  Vaphrah,  called  Pharaoh-Hophra  in  the 
Bil'le,  and  by  Herodotus  Aprics.  He  took  Gaza  and 
Sidon,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Tyre  in  a  sea-fight. 
He  also  worsted  the  Cyprians.  Having  thus  restored 
the  power  of  Egypt,  he  succored  Zcdckiah.  king  of  Ju- 
dah, and  when  Jerusalem  was  liesieged,  obliged  the 
Chaldrons  to  retire  (Jer.  xxxvii,  5,  7,11).  He  was 
«o  elated  by  these  successes  that  he  thought  "  not  even 
a  god  could  overthrow  him."  In  Ezek.  xxix,  It,  he  Is 
thought  to  be  called  "  the  great  dragon  (I.  e.  croco- 
dile?) that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath 
said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself."  At  last,  however,  Amosis,  or  Ahmes  II, 
who  had  been  crowned  in  a  military  revolt,  took  him 
prisoner  and  strangled  him  (B.C.  56!)),  so  that  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  were  fulfilled :  "  I  will  give  Pha- 
■  i  h-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his  ene- 
mi.'v  and  into  the  hand' of  then,  that  seek  his  Ufa" 
(J«r.  xliv.  30).  There  seems  little  doubt  that  at  the 
time  of  this  reltellion,  and  probably  in  conjunction 
with  the  advance  of  Amosis,  Egypt  waa  invaded  and 
desolated  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  -  Uopiika.  The 
remarks  I  >  prophecies,  howOTOT,  in  Book,  xxix  xxxi 
may  refer  for  the  most  part  to  the  invasion  of  Camby- 
aes,  and  also  to  the  revolt  of  Inarus  under  Artaxerxe*. 
Amosis,  the  successor  of  Aprics,  reigned  nearly  fifty 
years,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and 
fall  of  Bahvlon,  ha  somewhat  restored  the  weight  of 
Egypt  in  the  Boot  Bat  the  new  power  of  Persia  was 
to  prove  even  more  terrible  to  hi*  house  than  Baby- 
lon bad  been  to  the  house  of  I'sammctichus.  He  was 
• i       1  I > v  hi-  »<m  I '-:iinineuitiis,  held  to  ho  tho  Pm- 


ik  III  »f  the  monuments,  B.< *.  525.  Shortly  after 
his  accession  this  king  waa  attacked  by  Cnnihy*e«, 
who  tix>k  Musiniu.  or  '  Sin,  the  strength  of  Egypt," 
and  Memphis,  and  subsequently  put  1  'sain  men  it  n*  to 
death. — With  Cambyses  (B.I*.  o.'.'i)  begun  the  27th 
dynasty  of  Persians,  and  Egypt  liecame  a  IVrsinn 
province,  governed  by  a  satrap.  The  conduct  of  Da- 
rin. My-ta-pi-  <  It.r.  .".21  i  t..  the  Eg?  ptian«  was  favor- 
aide,  and  be  caused  the  temples  to  be  adorned  with 
additional  sculptures.  The  large  temple  in  the  Great  | 
Oasis  was  principally  built  by  him,  and  in  it  is  found 
his  name,  with  the  same  honorary  titles  as  the  ancient 
the  death  of  Darius,  however,  the  ; 

re  again  subdued  by  Xerxes 


of  the  country.  Under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  they 
again  revolted,  as  above  referred  to,  and  in  the  l'rth 
year  of  Darius  Nothus  contrived  to  throw  off  the  Per* 
sian  yoke,  when  Amyrtwus  the  Saite  became  the  sole 
king'of  the  28th  dynasty  (B.C.  414).  After  having 
ruled  six  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  first  king  of 
the  2!'th  or  Mendesian  dynasty.  Of  the  four  kings 
comprising  it  little  is  known,  and  the  dates  are  uncer- 
tain. It  was  followed  by  the  last,  or  3<>th  dynasty  of 
Seheimyte  kings.  The  first  of  these  was  Ncctanebn, 
or  Nekt-har-heb  (B.C.  387),  who  successfully  defend- 
ed his  country  against  the  Persians,  had  leisure  to 
adorn  the  temples,  and  was  probably  the  last  Pharaoh 
who  erected  an  obelisk.  His  son  Teos,  or  Tachos, 
was  the  victim  of  a  revolt,  from  which  he  took  refugo 
in  the  Persian  court,  where  he  died,  while  his  nephew 
Nectanebo  II,  or  Nekt-neb,  ascended  the  throne  as 
the  last  native  king  of  Egypt  (B.C.  3»il).  For  some 
time  he  successfully  opposed  the  Persians,  but  eventu- 
ally succumbed  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  about  B.C.  343, 
when  Egypt  once  more  became  a  Persian  province. 
"  Emm  tit.it  time  till  our  own  day,"  says  Mr.  Poole, 
"  a  period  of  twenty-two  centuries,  no  native  ruler  has 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  striking  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecv,  'There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  tho 
land  of  Egypt*  (Ezek.  xxx,  13). M 

Egypt  was  gov  rned  by  a  Persian  satrap  till  Persia 
itself  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C. 
332.  When  Alexander's  army  occupied  Memphis, 
the  numerous  Greeks  who  had  settled  in  Lower  Egypt 
found  themselves  the  ruliug  class.  Egypt  liecame  at 
once  a  Greek  kingdom,  and  Alexander  showed  his 
wisdom  in  the  regulations  by  which  he  guarded  the 
prejudices  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians  who  were 
henceforth  to  be  treated  as  inferior*,  ami  forbidden  to 
carry  arms.  He  founded  Alexandria  as  the  Greek 
capital.  On  his  death,  his  lieutenant  Ptolemy  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt,  being  the  first  of  a  race  of 
monarch*  who  governed  for  300  years,  and  made  it 
the  second  chief  kingdom  in  the  world,  till  it  sunk  un- 
der its  own  luxuries  and  vices  and  the  rising  power 
of  Home.  The  Ptolemie*  founded  a  large  public  li- 
brary and  a  museum  of  learned  men.  See  Alexan- 
diua. 

After  the  time  of  the  exile  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies 
WON  for  a  long  while  (from  B.C.  SU]  to  about  180) 
m  isters  of  Palestine,  and  during  this  period  Egypt  be- 
came a*  of  old  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Jews,  to  win  m 
many  favors  and  privileges  were  conceded.  This  shel- 
ter seems  not  to  have  bora  for  ages  withdrawn  (Matt, 
ii,  13).  Yet  it  cannot  lie  said  that  the  Jews  were  held 
in  esteem  by  the  Egyptians  (Philo.c.  A/  ion,  ii,  p.  521). 
Indeed,  it  was  from  an  Egyptian,  Manetho  (B.C.  80(t), 
that  the  most  defamatory  misrepreMiit.it  ions  of  Jewish 
history  were  given  to  the  world  :  and,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  Cha?renmn  took  special  pains  to  make  the 
Jewish  |>eople  ap|»car  despicable  (Joscphus,  Apion,  i, 
:12:  ciiinp.Criuzer.f'ofn./An*/  i.27<>).  SccPtolkmy. 

In  the  reitm  of  Ptolemy  PbDometOf,  Onia*.  whose 
father,  the  third  high-priest  of  that  name,  had  been 
murdered,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  rose  into  hiuh  favor 
with  the  king  and  Cleopatra  hi*  queen.  The  high- 
pricsthood  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  belonged 
of  light  to  his  family,  having  passed  from  it  to  the 
family  of  the  Maccabees,  by  the  nomination  of  Jona- 
than to  this  office  (B.C.  153),  Onia*  used  hi*  influence 
with  the  court  to  procure  the  e«tab1i«hment  of  a  tem- 
ple and  ritual  in  Egypt  which  should  detach  the  Jews 
who  lived  there  fmm  their  connection  with  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.  The  king  complied  with  the  re- 
quest. To  reconcile  the  Egvptian  Jews  to  a  second 
temple,  Onia*  alleged  Isa.  \ix.  18,  lit.  He  chose  for 
the  purpose  a  ruined  temple  of  Buhasti*.  at  Leontopo- 
lis,  in  the  Hcliopolitan  noma,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stadia  fmm  Memphis,  which  place  he  converted  into  a 
sort  of  miniature  Jerusalem  (JoaepbtM,  II  or,  i.  1).  erect- 
ing an  altar  in  imitation  of  that  in  the  Temple,  and 
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constituting  himself  high-priest.  The  king  granted 
u  tract  of  land  around  the  temple  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  worship,  and  it  remained  in  existence  till  de- 
stroyed by  Vespasian  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  8;  xi,  9; 
}Var,  vit,  11).  The  district  in  which  this  temple  stood 
appears  to  have  lieen,  after  Alexandria,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  .lews  in  Kgypt,  and  which,  from  th«  name  of  its 
founder,  was  called  Qviov  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv, 

« ;  Melon's  Pilgrim,  p.  828).    See  Oniah,  City  of. 

I'nder  these  Alexandrian  king*  the  native  Egyp- 
tian* still  continued  building  their  grand  and  massive 
temples,  nearly  in  the  style  of  those  built  by  the  kings 
of  Thebes  and  Sals.  The  temples  in  the'  island  of 
Phil*,  in  the  Great  Oasis,  at  Latopolis,  at  Oinlio*,  at 
Dendera,  and  at  Thebes,  prove  that  the  Ptolemies  had 
not  wholly  crushed  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. An  Egyptian  phalanx  had  been  formed,  armed 
and  disciplined  like  the  Greeks.  These  soldiers  re- 
tailed unsuccessfully  against  Epiphanes,  and  then 
Thebes  rein-lied  against  Soter  II,  but  was  so  crushed 
that  it  never  again  held  rank  among  cities.  But 
while  the  Alexandrians  were  keeping  down  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  were  themselves  sinking  under  the  Ro- 
Epiphanca  asked  for  Roman  help;  his  two 
appealed  to  the  senate  to  settlo  their  quarrels  and 
guard  the  kingdom  from  Syrian  invasion.  Alexander 
II  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Romans,  and  Au- 
lctea  went  to  Rome  to  ask  for  help  against  his  subjects. 
Lastly,  the  l>euutiful  Cleopatra,  the  disgrace  of  her 
country  and  the  firebrand  of  the  republic,  maintained 
her  power  by  surrendering  her  person,  first  to  Julius 
Cajsnr,  and  then  to  Mark  Antony.  On  the  defeat  of 
Mark  Antony  by  Augustus,  B.C.  80,  Egypt  Itecame  a 
province  of  Home,  and  was  governed  by  the  emperors 
with  jealous  suspicion.  It  was  still  a  Greek  state, 
and  Alexandria  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  learning 
and  science.  Its  library,  which  had  been  burned  by 
Ca»sar's  soldiers,  had  taen  replaced  by  that  from  Pcr- 
gamus.  The  Egyptians  yet  continued  building  tem- 
ples and  covering  them  with  hieroglyphic*  us  of  old  ; 
but  on  the  spread  of  Christianity  the  old  superstitions 
lost  their  sway,  the  animals  were  no  longer  worship- 
ped, and  we  find  few  bleroglyphical  inscriptions  after 
the  reign  of  Comtnodus.  On  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
mon  empire,  A.D.  ;W7,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Con- 
stantinople. See  Smith's  Diet.  ,>/  Clots.  Geogr.  s.  v. 
iEgyptus. 

Ever  since  its  first  occupancy  by  the  Romans  Egypt 
has  ceased  to  be  an  independent  state,  and  its  history 
is  incorporated  with  that  of  its  different  conquerors 
and  possessors.  In  A.D.  618  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Persians,  but  in  640  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Saracens  by  the  victorious  Amru.  general  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  under  whose  successors  it  continued  till  ataut 
1171,  when  the  Turcomans  expelled  the  c.-diphs;  these 
agiin  were  in  their  turn  expelled  in  VIM  by  the  Mam- 
elukes. The  latter  raised  to  the  throne  one  of  their 
own  chiefs  with  the  title  of  sultan,  and  this  new  dy- 
nasty reigned  over  Esypt  till  l.r>17.  when  the  Mame- 
lukes were  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of  their  sultans 
put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim.  This  prince 
established  the  government  of  Egypt  in  twenty-fonr 
bey*,  whose  authority  ho  subjected  to  a  council  of 
regency,  supported  by  an  immense  standing  army. 
The  conqueror  did  not,  however,  entirely  suppress  the 
Mameluke  government,  who  continued  to  be  "'the  j>ow- 
er  tahind  the  throne"  until  their  massacre  in  1  HI  1 . 
which  made  the  pacha  virtually  independent  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Great  and  rapid  changes  have  tnken 
place  in  this  interesting  country  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  campaign  of  the  French  army  in  18(H), 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  sulwlue  Egypt,  and  so  se- 
cure to  the  French  an  important  share  of  the  E»st  In- 
dia trade,  though  it  resulted  unsuccessfully,  was  at- 
tended with  important  consequences  to  the  interests 
of  science  and  learning.  Mohammed  AH.  the  late 
viceroy,  though  a  perfect  despot,  did  much  to  elevate 


his  dominions  to  a'  rank  with  civilized  nations  in  arte, 
commerce,  and  industry.  The  works  of  internal  im- 
provement which  he  undertook,  the  extensive  manu- 
factories he  established,  and  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  literary  institutions,  have  done  much  to  change 
the  political,  if  not  the  moral  aspect  of  Egypt.  His 
successors  have  carried  out  his  enlightened  views  by 
establishing  railroads  and  opening  out  canals,  which, 
while  they  increase  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
greatly  facilitate  communication  with  India  by  what 
is  called  the  overland  route — bv  the  Mediterranean, 
Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  Bombay.  See  M'Cul- 
loch's  Gawttrer,  s.  v. 

For  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  see  Eotpt, 
Ciikirtiax. 

XXII.  Monumental  Jxtralitien. — Of  the  towns  on  the 
northern  coast  the  most  western  is  Alexandria  or  El- 
Iskcnderiycb,  founded  B.C.  332  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  gave  it  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  chlamys 
or  mantle.  Proceeding  eastward,  the  first  place  of  im- 
portance is  Er-Rashid,  or  Rosetta.  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  branch  of  the  Nile  named  after  this  town.  In  as- 
cending the  Rosetta  branch  the  first  spot  of  interest  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Sais,  on  the  eastern  bank,  mark- 
ed by  lofty  mounds  and  the  remains  of  massive  walla 
of  crude  brick.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
Egypt,  ami  gave  its  name  to  the  kings  of  the  26th  dy- 
nasty. The  goddess  Neith,  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  Athene,  was  the  local  divinity,  and  in  her  honor  an 
annual  festival  was  held  at  Sals,  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
sorted from  all  parts  of  Egypt.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  stands  the  town  Dim  vat,  or  Damietta,  a  strong 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  then  regarded 
as  the  key  of  Egypt.  It  has  now  about  28,000  inhab- 
itant*, to  the  eastward  of  Damietta  is  the  site  of 
Pelusium,  the  Sin  of  Scripture,  and  the  ancient  key  of 
Egypt,  towards  Palestine.  No  important  remains  have 
been  found  tare.  Between  this  site  and  the  Damietta 
branch  arc  the  mounds  of  Tanis,  or  Zoan,  the  famous 
Avaris  of  the  Shepherds,  with  considerable  remains  of 
the  great  temple,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
several  fallen  obelisks,  some  of  them  broken.  This 
temple  was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
and  was  beautified  by  Raineses  II.  Tanis  was  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  now 
called  the  canal  of  El-Molz.  A  little  south  of  the 
modern  point  of  the  Delta,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  llelinpolis,  or  On,  mark- 
ed by  a  solitary  obelisk,  and  the  ruins  of  a  massive 
brick  wall.  The  obelisk  bears  the  name  of  Osirtasrn 
I.  the  head  of  the  12th  dynasty.  At  a  short  distance 
south  of  Heltopolis  stands  the  modern  capital,  Cairo,  or 
Kl-Kahireh.  The  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  founded 
by  Mencs,  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  ten  miles  above  Cairo.  The  kings  and  people 
who  dwelt  there  chose  the  nearest  part  of  the  desert  as 
their  burial-place,  and  built  tombs  on  its  rocky  edge 
or  excavated  them  in  its  sides.  The  kings  raised 
pyramids,  round  which  their  subjects  Mere  buried  in 
smaller  sepulchres.  The  site  of  Memphis  is  marked 
by  mounds  in  the  cultivated  tract.  A  few  blocks  of 
stone  and  a  fine  colossus  of  Rame-es  II  are  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  great  temple  of  Ptah,  the  local  deity. 
See  Mkmphisi. 

There  is  not  space  here  for  n  detailed  account  of  the 
pyramids  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  present  |ierpendic- 
ular  height  of  the  great  pyramid  is  4/>0  ft.  1»  in.,  and 
its  present  base  7-16  ft.  It  is  ataut  'M\  ft.  lower  than  it 
was  originally,  much  of  the  exterior  having  been  worn 
off  by  age  and  man's  vio'enee.  Like  all  the  other 
pyramids,  it  faces  the  cardinal  points.  The  surface 
presents  a  series  of  great  steps,  though  when  first  built 
it  was  cased,  and  smooth,  and  polished.  The  platform 
on  the  summit  is  ataut  32  ft.  square.  The  pyramid  is 
almost  entirely  solid,  containing  only  a  few  chambers, 
so  small  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  calcu- 
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latin,;  its  contents.  It  was  built  by  Khufa  (Cheops), 
or  Sbufu  (Suphis).  Tbe  .second  pyramid  stands  at  a 
abort  distance  south-west  of  tbe  great  pyramid,  and  i  - 
not  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  a  (Treat  part  of  its  casing  having  been  pre- 
served. It  was  built  by  Khufra  or  Sliafra  (Chephrun), 
a  kin^r  of  tbe  same  period.  The  third  pyramid  is 
much  smaller  than  either  of  the  other  two,  though  it  is 
constructed  in  a  more  costly  manner.  It  was  built  by 
Mycerinua  or  Mencheres,  the  fourth  ruler  of  the  -1th 
dynasty.  Near  the  three  pyramids  are  six  smuller 
ones;  three  of  them  are  near  the  east  side  of  the  great 
pyramid,  and  three  ou  the  south  side  of  tbe  third  pyr- 
amid. They  ar<>  sup|>o*cd  to  be  the  tombs  of  near 
relatives  of  the  king*  who  founded  the  great  pyramid. 
To  the  east  of  the  second  pyramid  is  the  great  sphinx, 
188  feet  in  length,  hewn  out  of  a  natural  eminence  in 
the  solid  rock,  some  defects  of  which  are  supplied  by  a 
partial  stone  casing,  the  legs  being  likewise  added. 
See  Pyramids. 

In  the  tract  between  the  pyramids  of  Sakkarah  and 
Abu-Sir  are  the  remains  of  the  Serapeum.  and  the  burial- 
place  of  the  bulls  Apis,  both  discovered  by  M.  Mariettc. 
They  are  inclosed  by  a  great  wall,  having  been  con- 
nected, for  the  Serapeum  was  the  temple  of  Apis.  The 
tomb  is  a  great  subterranean  gallery,  wheiice  smaller 
passages  branch  off,  and  contains  many  sarcophagi  in 
which  the  bulls  were  entomlicd.  Serapis  was  a  form 
of  Osiris,  his  name  l>eing  Osir-hapi,  or  Osiris  Apis.  In 
ascending  the  river  we  arrive  at  the  ancient  Annas, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  H  i  ties  of  Isai.ih.  ami  attout 
sixty  miles  aliove  Cairo,  at  Beni-Suweif,  the  jx>rt  of 
the  province  of  the  Feyum.  In  this  province  arc 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  famous  labyrinth 
of  Morris,  proliahly  Amen-em-ha  III,  and  not  far  off, 
also,  may  be  traced  the  site  of  the  Lake  Man-,  near 
the  ancient  Arsinoe,  or  Crocodilopolis,  now  represented 
by  Medinet  el-Feyum.  The  next  objects  of  peculiar 
interest  are  the  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan,  which  are 
monuments  of  the  12th  dynasty,  dating  aliout  B.C. 
2000.  Here  are  found  two  columns  of  an  order  which 
is  believed  to  lie  the  prototype  of  the  Doric.  On  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  are  depicted  scenes  of  hunting, 
fishing,  agriculture,  etc.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
representation  of  the  arrival  of  certain  foreignes,  sup- 
t<>  I*  Joseph's  brethren — at  Ic.ist  illustrative  of 
their  arrival.  In  the  town  of  Asyut,  higher  up  the  riv- 
er, is  seen  the  representative  of  the  ancient  I.ycopoli*. 
It  was  an  important  place  ;1500  years  a^o,  and  has  thus 
outlived  Thel>es  and  Memphis,  Tauis  and  l'clusium. 


Further  on,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Cirga,  on  the 
border  of  tbe  Libyan  desert,  is  the  site  of  the  sacred 
city  of  Abydus,  a  reputed  burial-place  of  Osiris,  near 
which,  also,  must  have  been  situated  the  very  ancient 
city  of  1  his,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  1st  and  2d  dy- 
nasties. About  forty  miles  from  Abydus,  though  near- 
ly in  the  same  latitude,  is  tbe  village  of  Denderah,  fa- 
mous for  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Atbor,  the  Egyp- 
tian Venus,  who  presided  over  the  town  of  Tcntyra.  the 
capital  of  the  Ten ty rite  nome.  This  temple  date.-,  from 
the  time  of  the  eailier  Ca*sars,  and  the  names  of  the  last 
Cleopatra,  and  Ca-sariun  her  son,  are  found  in  it.  See 
|  Dkndkkaii. 

About  twenty  miles  still  higher  up  the  Nile  than 
Denderah,  and  on  the  western  bank,  are  the  ruins 
of  Tbelies,  the  No- Anion  of  the  Bible.  In  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  the  name  of  this  place  is  written 
AP-T,  or  with  the  article  prefixed  T-AP,  and  AMEN- 
HA,  the  abode  of  Amen.  The  Copts  write  the  for- 
mer name  7Vi/w,  w  hich  Itecomes  in  the  Memphitic  dia- 
lect Thabii,  and  thus  explains  the  origin  of  the  Creek 
Hi})iat.  Tbe  time  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  but 
remains  have  been  found  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
close  of  the  11th  dynasty,  and  it  probably  dates  from 
tbe  commencement  of  that  first  Diospolite  line  of 
kings.  Under  the  18th  and  two  following  dynasties 
it  ai  t  lined  its  highest  prosperity,  and  to  this  period  its 
greatest  monuments  belong.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  this  celebrated  locality  by  Mr.  Poole : 
"The  monuments  of  Thebes,  exclusive  of  its  sepul- 
chral grottoes,  occupy  a  space  on  both  sides  of  the  riv- 
er, of  which  the  extreme  length  from  north  to  fcouth 
is  about  two  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  from  east 
to  west  about  four.  The  city  was  on  the  eastern  bank, 
where  is  the  great  temple,  or,  rather,  collection  of 
temples,  called  after  El-Karimk,  a  modern  village 
near  by.  The  temple  of  Kl-Kurnak  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  river,  in  a  cultivated  tract.  More  than 
a  mile  to  the  south-west  is  the  temple  of  El-Uksur,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Nile.  On  the  western  bank  was  the 
suburb  bearing  the  name  Memnonia.  The  desert  near 
the  northernmost  of  the  temples  on  this  side  ulmost 
reaches  the  river,  but  soon  recedes,  leaving  a  fertile 
plain  generally  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Along 
the  edge  of  tbe  desert,  besides  tbe  small  temple  just 
mentioned  as  the  northernmost,  are  the  Kameseum  of 
El-Kurneh,  and  that  of  Medinet-Habu  less  than  a  mile 
farther  to  the  south-west,  and  lietwecn  them,  but  with- 
in tbe  cultivated  land,  the  rem.. ins  of  the  Amenophi- 
um,  w  ith  its  two  gigantic  seated  colossi.    Behind  these 


HestoraUoo  of  tbe  FroyyU/t^  or  Uaut  u(  the  Temple  of  hi- 1  kaur,  or  Luxor. 
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edifices  rises  the  mountain,  which  here  attains  a  height  narrow  spare,  reach  the  river,  and  contract  its  coarse; 
of  about  1200  feet.  It  gradually  recedes  in  a  south-  and  higher  still,  about  thirty  miles,  is  the  town  of  As- 
westerly  direction,  and  is  separated  from  the  cultiva-  wan.  which  represents  the  ancieut  Syeue,  and  stands 
ted  tract  by  u  strip  of  desert  in  which  are  numerous  among  the  jtalm-trccs  on  the  eastern  bank,  opposite  to 
tombs,  partly  excavated  in  two  isolated  hills,  and  two  the  island  of  Klephantine.  The  bed  of  the  river  above 
small  temples.  A  tortuous  valley,  which  commences  this  place  is  obstructed  by  numerous  rucks  and  islands 
not  far  from  the  northernmost  of  the  temples  on  this  of  granite,  which  form  the  rapids  called  the  first  cata- 
lutnk,  leads  to  those  valleys  in  which  are  excavated  ract.  During  the  inundation  boats  are  enabled  by  a 
the  wonderful  tombs  of  the  kings,  near  the  highest  part  strong  northerly  wind  to  pass  this  cataract  without 
of  the  mountain,  which  towers  above  them  in  hold  and  aid,  and,  in  fart,  at  other  times  the  principal  rapid  ha* 
picturesque  forms"  (Kntycl»p.  Jtritannicti,  art.  Egypt,  only  a  full  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  that  not  pcrpcndicu- 
p.  !AMj).  At  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  El-L'ksur  lar.  The  roaring  of  the  troul  led  stream,  and  the  red 
stood  two  very  fine  obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which  granite  inlands  and  rocks  which  stud  its  surface,  give 
is  now  in  the  centre  of  tin-  Place  de  la  Concorde,  at  the  approach  a  wild  picturcsqueness  till  we  reach  the 
Pari*.  There  is  also  a  |>ortal  with  win^s  200  feet  in  open  »t;cum,lcss  than  two  miles  further,  and  the  beau- 
width,  covered  wilh  sculptures  of  the  highest  inter-  tiful  island  of  Philte  suddenly  rises  before  our  eyes, 
est,  illustrating  the  time  of  Barneses  II.  Within  is  a  completely  realizing  one's  highest  idea  of  a  sacred 
magnificent  avenue  of  14  columns,  having  capitals  of  place  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  very  small,  only  a  quar- 
the  Ixll-shaped  flowers  of  the  papyrus.  They  are  GO  ter  of  a  mile  long  and  500  feet  broad,  and  contains 
feet  high,  and  elegantly  sculptured.  These  arc  of  the  monument-  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  de*- 
time  of  Amcnoph  III.— On  a  south  portal  of  the  great  ert  west  of  the  Nile  arc  situate  the  great  and  little 
temple  of  El-Karnak  is  a  list  of  countries  subdued  by  wAj  < oases),  and  the  valley  of  the  Natron  lakes,  con- 
Sheshonk  I,  or  Shishak.  the  head  of  the  22d  dynasty,  tabling  four  Coptic  monasteries,  the  remains  of  the 
Among  the  names  is  tliat  of  the  kingdom  of  .ludah,  as  famous  anchorite  settlement  of  Nitria,  recently  noted 
before  mentioned.  The  great  hypoMyle  hall  in  this  for  the  discovery  of  various  Syrian  MSS.  In  the  east- 
temple  is  the  most  magnificent  work  of  this  class  in  em  desert  the  chief  town  of  importance  is  Es-Suweis, 
Egypt.  Its  length  is  17*»  feet,  its  w  idth  329;  it  is  or  Suez,  the  ancient  Arsinoc.  which  gives  its  name  to 
supported  by  134  columns,  the  loftiest  of  which  are  the  western  gidf  of  the  lied  Sea. 

nearly  70  feet  in  height  and  al«>ut  12  in  diameter,  and  XXIII.  Prophrri.t. —  It  would  not  bo  within  the 

the  rest  more  than  40  feet  in  height  and  about  9  in  di-  province  of  this  article  to  enter  u|>on  a  general  con- 

ameter.    The  great  columns,  12  in  number,  form  an  sideration  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Egypt;  we 

avenue  through  the  midst  of  the  court  from  the  en-  must,  however,  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their 

trance,  and  the  others  are  arranged  in  rows  very  near  remarkable  fulfilment.    The  visitor  to  the  country 

together  on  each  side.    Thee  is  n  t  ansverse  avenue  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  them:  even-where  he  is 

made  by  two  rows  of  the  smaller  columns  bcine.  placed  struck  by  the  precision  with  which  they  have  crnns 

further  ;.part  than  the  rest.    This  great  hall  is  there-  to  pass."  We  have  already  spoken  of  "the  physical 

fore  crowded  with  columns,  and  the  effect  is  surpass-  changes  which  have  verified  to  the  letter  the  words 

ingly  grand.    The  forest  of  pillars  seems  intermina-  of  Isaiah.    In  like  manner  we  recognise,  for  instance, 

hie  in  whatever  direction  one  looks,  producing  a  result  in  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  city  of  Memphis 

unequalled  in  any  other  Egyptian  temple.   This  great  and  its  temples  in  a  country  whete  several  primeval 

hall  was  the  work  of  Sethi  I,  the  head  of  the  19th  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce  any  ancient  site  is  un- 

dynasty.  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  cir.  1340,  and  it  marked  by  temples,  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Jer- 

was  sculptured  partly  in  hi*  reign  and  partly  in  that  emiah  :  '•  Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate  without  an 

of  his  son  and  successor  Barneses  II. — The  Humeseum  inhabitant"  (xlvi.  11'),  and  those  of  Ezrkicl,  "Thus 

remains  to  l>e  briefly  noticed.    This  temple  on  the  suith  the  lx>rd  (iod.  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and 

edge  of  the  desert  is  perhaps  the  most  l>eautifol  ruin  I  will  cause  [their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph"' 

in  Egypt,  as  Karnak  is  the  grandest.    It  abo  roc.  rds  (xxx,  13). 

the  glories  of  Kameses  II.  of  whom  there  is  in  one  of  The  principal  passages  relating  to  Egypt  are  as  fol- 
ds courts  a  colossal  statue  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  lows:  isa.  \ix;  .ler.  xliii,  8-18;  xliv,  30;  xlvi;  E/.ek. 
of  red  granite,  supposed  to  wei^h  nearly  I'OO  tous,  i  xxix-xxxii,  inclusive.  In  the  course  of  what  has 
nnd  transported  thither  from  the  quarries  of  Syene.  I>ecii  said,  several  allusions  have  been  made  to  portions 
This  temple  is  also  noted  for  rontainiui;  the  celebrated  of  these  prophecies;  and  it  may  here  be  observed  that 
astronomical  ceiling,  one  of  the  most  precious  records  the  main  reference  in  them  seems  to  be  to  the  period 
of  ancient  Egyptian  science.  Not  the  least  interesting  extending  from  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  those 
among  the  monuments  of  Thebes  are  the  tombs  of  the  of  the  Persians,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  elucidate  them 
kings.  The  sepulchres  are  :0  or  21  in  number.  Nine-  to  any  great  extent  fn  in  the  history  furnished  by  the 
teen  are  sculptured,  and  are  the  mausolea  of  kintr>.  of  a  .  monuments.  Nebuchr.dnczzar  appears  to  have  in- 
queen  with  her  consort,  and  of  a  prince,  all  of  the  l*lh,  vaded  Egypt  during  the  rei,  n  of  Apries,  and  Sir  (;. 
19th,  and  20th  dyna-tic*.  The  paintings  and  sculp-  Wilkinson  thinks  thut  the  story  of  Amasis's  rebellion 
tore*  are  almost  wholly  of  a  ndi  .ions  character,  refer-  was  invented  or  used  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Pharaoh- 
ring  chiefly  to  a  future  *t'it<'.  Standing  on  the  re-ting-  lloph  a  was  deposed  by  the  Babylonians.  It  is  not 
places  of  kinns  and  warrio  s  who  figured  in  the  history  |  improbable  that  Ainasis  came  to  the  throne  by  their 
of  Egypt  while  the  world  was  yet  young,  and  long  !>e-  intervention.  'I  he  forty  yours*  desolation  of  Egy  pt 
fore  the  age  of  others  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  con-  (Ezek.  N\ix.  10)  is  a  point  of  gTcot  difficulty,  owing 
sider  heroes  of  antiquity,  it  seem*  as  though  death  it-  i  chiefly  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (ii,  101, 177)  as 
*c|l  were  immortalized ;  and  proudly  indeed  may  those  ,  to  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  reigns  of  Apries 
ancient  Ph.irnohs,  who  labored  so  earnestly  to  preserve  and  Amasis  (B.C.  Z>*>*  ?!>),  during  which  the  period  in 
their  memory  on  earth,  look  down  upon  the  paltry  ef-  question  must  have  fallen.  That  the  (ireek  historian 
forts  of  biter  a-pirauts.  and  their  slender  cl  iims  to  be  i  was  misled  by  the  account*  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
regarded  as  either  ancient  or  immortal.  See  Tur.nrs.  who  w  ished  to  conce.il  the  extent  of  the  national  hu- 
About  twenty  miles  further  south  of  the  site  of  milintion  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cambysos,  is  made 
Thebes  is  the  villatre  of  Edfu,  representing  the  town  evident  by  Browne  (On/o  Strchrum,  p.  191  sq.),  who 
called  by  the  Greeks  Apollinopolis  Mawm,  where  is  thus  arranges  the  event-:  "Soon  after  B.C.  572, 
-till  found  in  a  coiti|uiratively  perfect  state  a  temple  Nebuchadnezzar  invades  Egypt,  conquers  Apries,  and 
of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Sec  Tkmpi.k.  Above  Edfii,  puts  him  to  death,  and  carries  off  the  spoil  of  Egypt, 
at  Jel>el  es-Silsileh,  the  mountain*  on  either  side.  1  together  with  its  chief  men.  to  some  other  part  of  his 
which  have  for  some  time  confined  tho  valley  to  a  ■  dominions:  Am<«U  is  appointed  his  viceroy.  Cyras, 
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about  B.C.  632,  'turn*  the  captivity  of  Egypt,'  as  he 
had  before  done  that  of  the  Jews.  On  his  death  Acla- 
sis revolts,  and  Cambyses  invades  and  fully  subju- 
gates all  Egypt,  B.C.  525."    See  Ezkkikl. 

XXIV.  Literature.— For  a  very  full  classified  list  of 
works  on  Egypt,  sec  Jolowicz's  Bibliotheca  .Egyptiacn 
(  Lpz.  1858,  Hvo),  with  the  SujrpUment  thereto  (ib.  18<>1 1. 
The  following  are  the  must  useful,  excepting  such  a* 
relate  to  the  modern  historv.  On  Egypt  generally : 
Detcriptum  de  t Egypt*  (2d  ed.  Par.  llttl-9);  Encyc'lo- 
pmiia  Britannic*!  (t<ih  edit.  art.  Egypt).  Description, 
Protections,  and  Topography :  AI>d-AIUtif,  AV^i/i'on  de 
C  Egypt*  (ed.  Silvestre  'dn  Sacy,  Par.  1810);  IT  Anville. 
M moires  sur  tEgypte  (Pur.  1766) ;  Belzoni,  Sarnttire 
<>/ Operations  (bmdon,  18.'0);  Bru  'seb,  iiroipntphische 
I "X'kriftm  d.aJt-t'igy/)ti*,  hm  /><  nkmaler  (Lpz.  1857);  Id. 
Rciseb*  richte  out  .Eg;,pttn  (lb.  lx.'ifi) ;  ( 'hatnpollion  le 
Jcune,  I 'Egypt*  son*  Us  I'harnons  (Par.  1*14)  ;  Id.  /W- 
trrs  er  rites  pendant  ton  Voyage  en  Egypt*  (2d  edit.  Par. 
18&»);  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich,  Saturgtsrhirhtticht 
Rtiten — Riisrn  in  .Egypten,  etc.  (Lpz.  182X);  Sym!>ola> 
Physicir  tib.  1823-1845) :  Forsk&I,  /tesm'ption?*  anltnn- 
/•■m, etc.  (H  ifn.  177.r»  6);  Id.  Flor<i  .Ewpti'iro-anihica 
(ib.  1775);  Harris,  H  eroglyphical  st  tn  lar:'*  (London. 
1*52):  l.in.uitdo  Bellefonds.  Memoir?  sur  le  lac  de  .Wor- 
rit (Pari*.  1*43);  Quatremcre,  M'Wiires  Geographiques 
tt  Hittoriq'ift  (Paris,  1811);  Russeg.rer,  Reisen  t  Lpz. 
1841  8):  Vyse  and  Perring,  Pyramids  of  tiizeh  (Lond. 
1833-42 >;  Perring,  58  htrge  Vines,  etc.,  of  the  Pynt- 
mLls  nf'.izrh  (Lond.  1811);  Wilkinson,  Modern  E<jypi 
and  Thebes  <Lond.  1843);  Id.  Handbook  for  Egypt  (2d 
edit.  Lond.  1*5.<  i ;  Id.  Surrey  if  Thet/es  (plan)  :  Id.  on 
the  EtsStm  Ihstrt  (in  the  Jour.  tlto/jr.  Soc.  ii,  1*32,  P-  28 
*q  • ;  H  irt  matin,  Saturtfesch.  tier  Sillander  (Lpz,  186"i) ; 
Kremer.  .Egypt'n  (modern,  Lpz.  1863)  ;  Part  hey,  Erdk. 
des  ullm  .Egypttns  1  xoil_> :  Pcthorick,  Egypt,  etc. 
(I»nd.  1x4*!).  Monuments  and  Inscriptions:  ('hatn- 
pollion le  Jcune,  Manummts  (Pari*,  18211-47);  Id.  Xo- 
tices  desi-riptir  s  (ib.  1844);  Gliddon,  Isctures  (N.  V. 
1*43);  Lepsiux,  Henkmil  r  i  Lpz.  1*19  „q.);  I^tronne, 
Recvri'  des  inscriptions  orectjues  >  t  latines  d' Egypte  (  Par. 
1842);  Kosellini.  Monumenti  <Ti*a,  1832  14);  Dlimi- 
chen,.4&i£vpf.  /"  r/n  ft<m  in  ( hr«-«« ri<  !.pz.lx65  8); 
Brugsch,  Recoil  <i-  McwuM-vtt  E ;r ■■//>'■•■  »-•  (Par.  IsBJ- 
63);  Leemans,  .l/-,«.»«nv  Egypt:.-  .oil..  s<;>;);  Phind, 
Th  brj,  etc.  (I...n  I.  IStJJV  Lai-iLi-v  :  linigsch,»7r»»»i- 
maire  Itcmoiignr  i  Uerl.  1*.Vn;  I  I.  lf.-ng  -Itemot.  HV»r- 
/fr6.  (Uerl.  18fi.  ) ;  Id.  /trW  biiingue  Papyri  (ib.  1865)  ; 
Birch,  f):ctiointry  <f  Hieroglyphics  (in  Bun*en,  vol.  v) ; 
Champollioii  le  .leune,  tirainmnirr  Eoyptienne  (f'aris, 
18.J4-.  41);  Iticti.mna  r*  E.pjptirn  til..  1x41);  Enrycloj,. 
Brit.  (Klh  edit.  art.  Hi-ro^lvpln,  s  i ;  Part  hey,  Vocabuln- 
rinm  t'i*ptiii*!.iitiuvm,t-U\{\\*x\.  1HI4);  Peyron/.'rtiw- 
mntict  I  ngut  Vvpticie  (Turin.  1X41);  Id.  Lrrifon  (ib. 
1«3.">);  Sf  hwartze,  />»*.!  lie  A  rgypten  ( Lpz.  1843).  An- 
cient Chronology,  llintory.  and  Manners:  liunsen, 
Egypt's  I'Ltce  (lx.n.k»n,  1^50-53);  Cory,  Ancient  Frag. 
mrtUs  rid  edit.  Ix>nd.  1x3.') ;  I1tr  *b*u»  (ed.  Rawlinson, 
vol*,  i  iii,  I»nd.  and  N.  Y.  Jxtil ) ;  Hengistenberg,  Egyjtt 
and  th*  Books  if.\f»ws  (l^nd.  iMI.i) ;  ldele",  Hnmlluch 
der  Vhronologie  (Lpz.  182."i) ;  l^p«ius,  ChrowAoqit  tier 
Argypttr  (vol.  i,  Lpz.  1K43);  Id.  KimigAwh  dr\-  altm 
Aegypter  (ib.  185x) ;  Poole,  //orir  .Egyptiiicn-  (Lond. 
1851) ;  Wilkinson,  Manners  <nui  Customs  of  the  A  ncient 
FgyfJvtms  lib.  1837,  1841);  Id.  J^optilar  Account  <f  the 
Ancient  Egyptinn*  (I/ind.  and  X.  Y.  18."i5);  Kenrick, 
Egypt  ttsulrr  the  Pharaoh*  (Und.  and  N.  Y.  18.V»); 
born.  M.mum-ntal  llistoiy  (I/>nd.  1854)  ;  Shurpe,  Hist, 
of  Egifpt  (lx>n.l.  1846);  Bni«*ch,  lli*toire  de  t  E'gypte. 
(  Pari*.  I85'.»  m\.)  ;  Uincks,  Years  of  the.  Et/yptiitn*  ( Ix*n- 
don.  1x65);  Lauth,  /Mr  Ihjnast.  Maneth«'s  (Leipzig, 
1865);  Unger,  Chrmoiogi*  drt  Manet  ho  (Berlin, lx»;7). 
iRel'iston:  Herodotus;  Diodorus  of  Sicily;  Plu- 
i;  Porphyrj-;  lapibtichus,  etc.;  Jablon^ki.  Pan- 
tkrtra  irgypt.  (Frankf.  1750-62,  8  voln.)  ;  Schmidt,  /fe 
tnr*Td>*.  H  suerijhdu  jEgyptvmtm  (Tub.  1786);  Hirt, 
U.  d.  B  ldung  d.  ogyptUhc*  Oottheilcn  (1821) ; 


pollion,  Pantheon  egyptien  (Paris,  1832);  Haymann, 
DarsteJlung  d.  A.-n.  M.  (Bonn,  1837);  Koth,  The  ag. 
u.  Zirrt  xist  rite  he  Ulaubctulehre  (Mauh.  lK4ti)  ;  Beaure- 
gurd.  Im  dieinitt*  Ei^ptiennes  (Paris,  18C6);  Sharpe, 
Egyptian  Mythology  (l-ond.  lt»G3);  l^psius,  D.  Todten- 
Inch  (Lpz.  1867);  Pougc,  RMtai  d*s  EgyptUns  (Paris, 
l*6ii);  Birch,  The  Funeral  Ritual  (in  Bunsen,  vol.  v); 
Ploy  te,  La  Rt  tigion  des  Pri- Israelites  (Par.  1 802).  Mod- 
ern Inhabitants:  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians  (3d  ed.  18t»ti); 
III.  Thousand  and  One  Sights  (2d  c«lit.,  by  Poole,  l.ond. 
1853);  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishicoman  in  E;/ypt  (  Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1844).  The  periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  (lonnuny  contain  many  valuable  paper*  on  Egyp- 
tian history  and  antiquities, by  Dr.  Uincks,  Mr.  Birch, 
M.  dt>  Kougc,  ami  oi  hers.  There  is  a  monthly  Egyptolog- 
ical Zvittchrijt,  edited  by  M.  Brugsch,  published  at  Ber- 
lin ;  and  a  society  called  the  "  Eg.  Explor.  Fund  "  of  Lon- 
don, has  published  several  Memoirs  of  new  researches. 

EGYPT,  Bkook  or  River  or.  This  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  Ijind  of  Prom- 
ise (Gen.  xv,  18;  2  Chron.  vii,  8;  Num.  xxiv,  5;  .Josh, 
xv,  4).  See  Bkook.  Culmet  is  of  opinion  that  this 
was  the  Nile,  remarking  that  .Ludiua  (xiii,  3)  describes 
it  by  the  name  of  Sihor,  which  is  the  true  name  of  the 
Nile  (Jer.  ii.  18),  "the  muddy  river;"  ond  that  Amos 
(vi,  14)  calls  it  the  river  of  the  wilderness,  because  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  adjoined  Arabia,  or  the  wilder- 
ness, in  Hebrew  Arabah,  and  watered  the  district  by 
the  Egyptians  called  Arabian.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
is  said  that  this  stream  was  the  limit  of  .hid a? a  toward 
Etypt,  and  that  the  Sept.  (Isa.  xxvii,  12),  "unto  the 
river  of  Egypt,"  render  "to  Rhinocorura,"  an  inter- 
pretation which  i*  adopted  by  Cellurius,  Bochart, Wells, 
and  others,  although  that  is  the  name  of  a  town  cer- 
tainly not  adjacent  to  the  Nile.  Sec  Nh.k.  Besides, 
it  is  extremely  dubious  whether  the  power  of  the  He- 
brew nation  extended  at  any  time  to  the  Nile,  and,  if 
it  did,  it  was  over  a  me'c  sandy  desert.  But,  as  this 
desert  is  unquestionably  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
Syrian  dominions,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
political  lionndary  should  exceed  it.  Most  geogra- 
pher)*, therefore,  understand  by  "the  River  of  Egypt" 
the  modem  Wady  et-Arish,  which  drains  the  middle 
of  the  Sinaitic  desert ;  a  few,  however,  take  it  to  be 
the  brook  B'sor,  Iwtween  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura.  (Sea 
Josh,  xv,  47.)    See  Ecjypt. 

EG Y IT.  Christian .—1 .  Church  History.  The  first 
seeds  of  Christianity  were  undoubtedly  M-attered  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  apostles.  According  to  Mime 
ancient  historians,  Peter  founded  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria and  several  other  Egyptian  churches.  Mark 
the  Evange  list  is  said  by  an  old  tradition,  preserved  by 
Eusebius  (Ecclrs.  Hst.  ii,  16).  to  have  been  "the  lirst 
that  was  sent  to  E^ypt,  and  first  established  church- 
es at  the  city  of  Alexandria."  See  Ai.kx anuria. 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius,  that  the  first  Christians 
of  Egypt  followed  a  rigidly  ascetic  school,  is  very 
doubtful,  because  Philo,  to  whom  he  refers,  does:  not 
speak  of  Christians,  but  of  a  Jewish  sect,  the  Thera- 
peuta\  and  expressly  mentions  that  tbey  lived,  not 
in  Alexandria,  but  "on  Lake  Marri*.  From  Lower 
Egypt  Christianity  soon  spread  to  Cvrenc,  Pcntnpolis, 
Libya, Central  and  Cpper  Egypt.  There  were  ut  least 
twenty  bishoprics  in  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  centui  v.  for  that  number  of  bishops  were  assem- 
bled at  a  council  in  2:55.  Five  councils  of  Egyptian 
bishops  were  held  l»cfore  311 ;  a  irreat  many  in  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries.  As  Egypt  had  I  een 
in  the  times  Wfore  Christ  the  seat  of  philosophy  and 
mysticism,  so  it  now  l*eeame  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Christian  liternture.  The  Alexandrian  school  was  the 
oldest  of  the  higher  <  W»  of  institutions  for  Christian 
education.  Jerome  and  others  hold  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist to  have  l»een  it*  founder,  but  the  succession  of 
atechists  is  differently  stated.    See  Ai.kxaxmhav 
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tbe  Church  were  Clement,  Atkanatius,  Origen,  CyrU. 
Gnosticism  found  numerous  adherent*.  Basilides, 
Valentinus,  Hcracleon,  Ptolemssus,  Carpocrates,  were 
Egyptians.  The  Ophites  and  Doketism  sprang  up 
there ;  Sabellianism  and  Arianistu  were  also  products 
of  Egypt.  The  influence  of  Egypt  in  the  history  of 
Monachtsm  is  equally  marked  ;  Pachomius,  Anthony, 
and  many  other  celebrated  hermits,  greatly  contril>- 
uted  to  the  spreading  of  Monachism  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Monachtsm  <q.  v.),  in  fact,  cannot  he  fully 
understood  without  a  due  appreciation  of  the  Egy|>- 
tun  element.  In  the  history  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church  Egypt  has  also  had  a  consider- 
able influence.  In  no  other  country  of  the  East-were 
hierarchical  tendencies  so  early  developed,  fur  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  soon  sought  to  obtain  privi- 
leges which  no  other  of  the  superior  bishops  enjoyed. 
The  Monophysites,  who  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  Copts,  became  in  Egypt  the  predominant 
Church,  and  gradually  wrested  nearly  all  the  church- 
es from  the  orthodox  Christians,  who,  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  were  reduced  to  a  very  insig- 
nificant number.  The  patriarchal  seat  at  Alexandria 
was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Monophysite  (Jac- 
obite) patriarchs,  with  the  exception  of  Cosmos  (elect- 
ed about  72*5)  and  Eutychus  (elected  in  'J34).  The  or- 
thodox (Greek)  Christians  received  from  their  oppo- 
nents the  nickname  Mclchites  (q.  v.).  In  015  Egypt 
was  invaded  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  when  few 
bishopric*  were  spared.  The  dominion  of  the  Persians 
lasted  only  a  few  year*,  when  the  whole  country,  w  ith 
tbe  capital  city  of  Alexandria,  passed  into  the  power 
of  the  Mohammedans  in  635  (according  to  others  in 
640).  Under  them  Christianity  suffered  incalculable 
injuries,  and  gradually  declined  so  as  to  become  a  de- 
spised and  oppressed  sect.  See  Copts.  Better  pros- 
pect* for  Christianity  did  not  open  till  the  beginning  j 
of  the  l»th  century,  when  Egypt,  under  tbe  reign  of  ; 
the  enlightened  Mehetnet  Ali,  was  brought  under  the  j 
influence  of  European  civilization.  Since  then  the  ■ 
educated  Egyptians  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  > 
superiority  of  European  nations,  especially  of  England  j 
and  France;  many  young  men  of  talent  have  l>cen 
aent  to  European  schools;  the  native  Christian  popu- 
lation begins  to  rise  from  its  degradation  and  despised 
condition  *  the  large  cities,  especially  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  are  filling  up  with  an  intelligent  and  iulluen-  \ 
tinl  population  of  forekn-born  Christians;  Christian  j 
schools,  and  other  religious  and  charitable  institutions, 
are  multiplying;  and  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  1 
indicate  that  the  prospects  of  Christianity  are  at  pre*-  ' 
ent  very  bright. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  Protestant  mission  in 
Egypt  Mas  made  by  the  Moravians  in  17W.  A  mis- 
sionary, llocker,  who  previously  had  sought  to  open 
oommunicaticn  with  the  Abyssinian  Church,  but  had 
been  eoni|K'lled  to  return  to  Europe  in  1701,  was  in 
170,S  commissioned,  together  with  a  young  man  named 
Danke,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  to  return  t<>  Egypt,  and 
await  any  owning  that  might  present  itself  to  pone-  j 
tratc  into  Abyssinia.  "  fin  March  5,  170!',  they  reach- 
ed Cairo,  Mocker  earning  a  livelihood  by  practising  as  I 
a  physician  and  Danke  by  working  at  hi*  trade.  The 
latter  soon  learned  to  converse  tolerably  in  Arabic, 
and  when  an  assistant  arrived  for  Hocker  in  tbe  per- 
son of  John  Antes,  a  watchmaker,  he  set  out  on  his 
first  journey  to  the  Copts,  1. Hiding  at  Gizeh,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  state  of  the  country  at  this  time  was  ex-  1 
eccdiiiglv  disturbed,  the  Mameluke  beys  having  re-  ' 
ml  ted  against  the  Turkish  government,  and  many  of 
them  being  also  at  war  with  one  another.  llocker  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  members  of  the  household 
of  Ali  Hey  (for  a  time  the  first  chief  in  Egypt'*,  and 
Dankc's  connection  with  the  'English  physician,'  as 
Hocker  whs  called,  brought  him  into  favor  with  the 
officers  and  soldiers  at  Gizeh,  who  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  kindness.    11c  met  a  number  of  Copts  in 


this  city,  with  whom  he  formed  a  very  intimate  friend- 
ship. At  first  several  of  them  invited  him  to  visit 
their  native  city,  Behnessc,  the  population  of  which 
was  exclusively  Coptic,  but  afterwards  they  endeav- 
ored to  deter  him  by  de-cribing  the  danger  to  which 
lie  would  expose  himself.  Danke,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  them,  and,  after  bidding  tbe  Copts  at  Gir- 
zeh  farewell,  he  set  out  Sept.  loth.  Danke  made  in 
all  three  visits  to  the  Copts  at  Behnesae.  His  labors 
were  by  many  eagerly  accepted,  by  others  they  were 
viewed  with  suspicion  or  openly  opposed.  His  testi- 
mony for  Jesus  was  not  without  encouraging  effect, 
and  many  of  the  priests  even  became  his  firm  support- 
ers, and  begged  him  to  remain  amongst  them.  On 
his  third  visit  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  upon  which 
followed  an  attack  of  malignant  fever.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  most  careful  nursing  on  the  part  of  the  other 
brethren,  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  and  on  Oct. 
0th,  1772,  he  died,  aged  only  38  yean.  By  permission 
of  the  Greek  patriarch,  his  body  was  interred  in  a 
vault  of  St.  George  s  church,  in  the  Old  City  of  Cairo. 
In  May,  177ft.  George  Winiger  arrived  as  Danke's 
successor.  He  proceeded  to  Behnesse,  and  laliored 
faithfully  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  instructing  the 
people  privately.  Michael  Ba«cbara  (the  magistrate 
referred  to  alwvc)  remained  faithful  to  his  professh  n, 
and  was  an  active  and  influential  assistant.  In  17M). 
three  other  brethren  were  sent  from  Hernihut  to  re- 
inforce the  mission,  but  it  had  Income  evident  before 
their  arrival  that  in  the  present  state  of  tbe  country  it 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  work  amongst  the 
Copts,  and  that  an  effort  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia 
would  be  useless.  The  brethren  remained  at  their 
post  until  the  Synod  of  17*2  resolved  to  discontinue 
the  mission.  Hocker,  who  had  laltored  for  its  estate 
Iishtnent  ever  since  the  year  1752,  died  at  Cairo  in  Au- 
gust, 17*1"  (Moravian  [newsjiaper],  Mav  7, 1H68). 

In  ls-26,  the  '-Church  Missionary  Society"  of  I^n- 
don  sent  out  some  German  missionaries  to  labor 
among  the  Copts.  After  s|iending  some  time  in  stud- 
ying the  Arabic  language,  and  distributing  the  Bible 
and  religious  tracts,  the  missionaries  fixed  the  location 
of  the  mission  at  Cairo,  where  they  had  two  schools, 
attended  by  Greek,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Koman  Catho- 
lic, and  even  pure  Mohammedan  children.  In  1833 
a  boarding-school  was  commenced,  designed  for  train- 
ing teachers  and  cateehists.  In  1834  a  chapel  was  con- 
structed by  subscriptions  .obtained  on  the  spot  In 
1X35  the  mission  was  interrupted  by  a  terriUe  visita- 
tion of  the  plague.  In  1840  it  was  reported  by  the 
missionaries  that  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  town 
no  less  than  six  religious  meetings  had  been  establish- 
ed by  the  native  Copts  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
Scriptures;  that  the  patriarch  had  sanctioned  both 
these  meetings  and  a  plan  for  tbe  establishment  of  an 
institution  in  Egypt  for  the  education  of  the  Coptic 
clergy.  In  1841.  a  pupil  of  the  missionary  school  of 
Cairo  was  appointed  by  the  patriarch  A  buna,  or  head 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church.  Bishop  Gobnt.  who  visited 
Egypt  in  184ft,  expressed  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  9. 1£50, 
the  opinion  that  the  plan  on  which  this  mission  had 
lieen  established,  to  seek  the  friendship  of  tbe  higher 
clergy  of  the  Eastern  churches,  and  to  induce  them  to 
reform  their  churches,  had  failed.  The  mission  was 
subsequently  abandoned. 

A  mission  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  has  also  been  again  nhundoned.  The  most 
successful  of  any  of  the  Protestant  missions  has  l*en 
that  undertaken  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  organized  a  nnmU'r  of  congregations  and  schools, 
and,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  who  married  a  pupil  of  the  mission  school,  it 
obtained  a  press,  through  which  a  large  amount  of 
useful  reading  lias  Ijoen  scattered  throughout  the 
land.  The  trrowth  of  the  Church  was  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  organize  the  churches  into  the  I*res- 
bytcry  of  Egypt,  in  connection  with  the  General  As- 
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scinbly  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  A  flour- 
ishing theological  school  has  been  established  at  Assl- 
ut,  for  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  in  1866,  raised  in 
Great  Britain  about  $'2500.  In  1867  the  patriarch  of 
the  Coptic  Church  manifested  the  fiercest  hostility  to 
the  mission  ;  and  obtaining,  it  is  believed,  at  least  the 
tacit  consent  and  authority  of  the  civil  government, 
he  instituted  proceedings  that  at  one  time  threatened 
the  mission  churches  with  great  disaster.  Finally, 
however,  the  Egyptian  government,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrances  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican consuls,  stopped  the  persecution.  The  last  an- 
nual report  on  this  mission,  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  May, 
1*68,  states  that  in  nearly  all  the  churches  gratifying 
accessions  have" been  made  to  the  membership  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  during  the  persecution  only 
four  shrunk  liack.  all  of  whom  subsequently  returned. 
The  Presbytery  have  taken  the  proper  steps  for  each 
native  church  to  have  a  native  pastor  duly  called,  or- 
dained, and  installed.  The  churches  of  Ghfts  and 
Cairo  already  have  called  native  pistors,  and  taken 
steps  for  providing  the  necessary  salaries.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Egypt,  in  1867,  also  adopted  strong  resolu- 
tions against  the  slave-trade,  which  is  still  carried  on 
in  Egypt  with  the  connivance  of  the  government. 

2.  Sbitittirt.—Th*  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Mohammedans.  The  theological  school  connect- 
ed with  the  mosque  of  Caiio  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented schools  of  the  Islam.  All  the  elementary 
schools  and  higher  institutions  for  the  Mohammedan 
population  are  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  Me- 
hemet  Ali  established  several  schools  after  the  Euro- 
}>ean  model,  in  which  young  Egyptians  were  to  he 
educated,  partly  by  European  teachers,  for  civil  and 
military  offices.  Such  schools  were  the  medical  school 
at  Abu-Zaliel,  the  cadet  school  at  Gizeh,  the  marine 
school  at  Alexandria,  the  school  of  engineers  at  Chan- 
ka,  the  medical  college  of  Casr-el-Ayin,  the  artillery 
school  of  Turrah,  and  the  musical  institute  in  the  Cit- 
adel of  Cairo.  A  special  college  for  youn/  Egyptians 
w  established  in  Paris.  Several  of  these  "school* 
t,  however,  suppressed  under  the  reign  of  Abbas 
Pusha.  The  most  numerous  body  of  Christians  ore 
the  Copts,  who  have  a  patriarch,  four  metropolitans, 
and  seven  other  bishops,  and  a  population  estimated 
from  150.000  to  250,000  souls.  See  Copts.  The  num- 
ber of  United  Copts,  who  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  is  about  10.0(H).  They  have  a  vicar  apos- 
tolic at  Cairo.  For  the  Latin  Roman  Catholics  there 
is  another  vicar  apostolic  at  Alexandria,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  delegate  for  the  United  Orientals  of  other 
rites  than  the  Coptic.  According  to  letters  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  Alexandria  had,  in  1*53,  7020 
Latins,  600  United  Copts,  240  Maronitcs,  350  Mel- 
chites  (United  Greeks),  50  Syrians,  60  Armenians — to- 
gether 83211.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Cai- 
ro at  the  same  time  consisted  of  4148  Utins.  200 
Melchites,  800  Copts,  300  Maronitcs,  300  Armenians. 
200  S  vrians,  100  Chaldees.  Since  then  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  these  two  cities  has  undonbtcdly 
largely  increased  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  total  population  of  the  two  cities ;  but  no  later 
trustworthy  statistics  are  known.  There  are  Francis- 
can monasteries  at  Alexandria.  Oamietta,  ('aim,  and 
two  in  Upper  Etrypt.  The  orthodox  Greek  Church 
has  in  Egypt  a  population  of  about  1*000  souls.  They 
are  under  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  resides  at 
Alexandria  or  Cairo,  and  whose  official  title  is  "Tho 
most  Blessed  and  Holy  Patriarch  of  the  great  City  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  all  Egypt,  Pentapolis,  Libya,  and 
Ethiopia,  Pope,  and  CEcumenical  .ludge."  Four  mel- 
r»p"tta*l  ae««  belong  to  the  Greek  patriarchate  of  Al- 
exandria, vis.:  1,  Libya;  2.  Memphis;  3.  Pelusium; 
4.  Metelis :  but  the  last  three  appear  to  have  been  va- 
ult for  some  time. 

The  mission  of  the  American  United 


rian  Church  reported  at  the  General  Assembly  for  1SK8 
the  following  statistics :  missionaries,  12,  including  one 
medical  missionary ;  congregations,  24 ;  organized  out- 
stations,  85;  communicants,  2307.  The  mission  occu- 
pies seven  central  stations,  the  chief  ones  being  at 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Assiut,  Fayftm,  and  Ghfts.  The  the- 
ological school  at  Assiut  had  in  1888  20  theological 
students.  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  organized  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  five  churches  and  at  each 
of  ihe  out-stations.  The  distribution  of  the  Bible  is 
prosecuted  by  the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  by  the  American  missionaries,  by  the 
Crischona  mission,  and  by  others.  There  were,  in 
:  1889,  three  depots  in  Cairo  for  the  sale  of  the  Bible, 
laud  the  yearlv  sale  of  the  Scriptures  averaged  from 
7000  to  "  12.000  copiea  The  Crischona,  or  Pilgrim 
mission,  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  intended  to  establish 
a  so-called  "Apostles'  Street,"  or  series  of  twelve  sta- 
tions, from  Alexandria  far  into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia. 
Of  these,  the  following  stations  were,  in  1866,  in  active 
operation  in  Egypt:  St. Matthew's  in  Alexandria;  St. 
1  Mark's  in  Cairo;  St.  Peter's  at  Assouan,  at  the  fall* 
'  of  the  Nile ;  St.  Thomas  at  Khartoum,  at  the  junctiou 
'  of  the  White  and  Blue  Nilcs ;  and  St.  Paul's  at  Ma- 
tammah,  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  The  deacon- 
esses of  Kaiserswerth  have  a  hospital  in  Alexandria, 
and  the  first  German  Protestant  church  of  Egypt  was 
opened  in  1866.— Princeton  Review,  1850,  p.  260 ;  1*56, 
p.  715;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  Mission*,  s.  v.;  Hard- 
wick,  Chritt  ami  other  Matters,  vol.  ii ;  Journal  of  Sac. 
TJt.  viii,  ix ;  BibHotAect  Sacra,  vi,  707 ;  Christian  Year, 
book/or  18(57,  p.  2*9;  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  U.  P. 
Foreign  Mission  Board,  in  July  number  of  Evangel. 
Repository  (1860-1868).    (A.  J.'S.) 

Egyp  tian  (properly  .Vim',  Aiyvimoe; 

but  often  in  the  plur.  as  a  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
S"'"*'?,  Egypt),  a  native  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (q.  v.) ; 
found  in  the  sing.  masc.  (Gen.  xxxix,  1,  etc. ;  Acts 
xxi,  38,  etc.),  fern.  r,,~3r  (Gen.  xvi,  1),  plur.  masc. 
C^-S-S  (Gen.  xii,  12,  14;  Acts  vii,  22,  etc.),  fom. 
rV'^ti-  (Exod.  i,  19).  The  Egyptian  insurrectionist 
of  Acts  xxi,  38,  seems  to  have  been  a  mountebank 
(y'<nc,  Josephus,  Bar,  ii,  13,  5),  or  pretended  prophet 
(Ant.  xx,  7,  6).  See  Pagi,.  That  country  was  pro- 
verbial for  such  characters. 

EGYPTIAN    PLAGUES.     See    Plagues  ov 

EoYIT. 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS  of  thk  Hoi.y  Scbtp- 
Tt'RRa.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  tho 
Greeks  multiplied  in  Ecypt,  and  obtained  important 
places  of  trust  near  tho  throne  of  the  Ptolemies.  Tho 
Greek  language  accordingly  began  to  diffuse  itself 
from  the  court  among  the  people,  so  that  the  proper 
language  of  the  country  was  either  forced  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  Greek  both  in  construction  and  in  the  adop- 
tion of  new  words,  or  was  entirely  suspended.  In 
this  way  originated  the  Coptic,  cotn|)ounded  of  the  old 
Egyptian  and  the  Greek.  (See  Tattam,  r!gyptian 
Grammar  of  the  Coptic,  Siihirlu;  and  Hathmxiric  Ver- 
non*. 2d  edit.  Lond.  1863.)  See  Coptic  Language. 
There  is  a  version  in  the  dialect  of  Ix>wer  Egypt  usu- 
ally called  the  Co/>riV,  or,  better,  the  Memphitic  version  ; 
and  there  is  another  in  tho  dialect  of  lTppcr  Egypt, 
termed  the  Snhidic,  and  sometimes  the  TheUtic.  See 
Davidson,  Hibl.  Criticism,  ii,  206  sq. ;  Scrivener,  Introd. 
to  X.  T.  p.  270  sq. ;  Westcott,  A'.- 7*.  Canon,  p.  322  sq. 

1.  The  .Sh  mphitir  version  of  the  Bible.— The  O.  T. 
in  this  version  was  made  from  the  Septuagint  and  not 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  It  would  up|«\ir  from 
Mttnter  iSjtecini.  rents.  Am.  C-pt.  Roma*,  17efi)  that  tho 
original  was  the  Hcsychian  recension  of  the  S>pt.  then 
current  in  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  all 
the  O.-T.  liooks  were  translat'-d,  though  many  of  them 
have  not  yet  l>een  discovered.  Although  this  version 
{not  the  f hebaie)  seems  to  bo  that  exclusively  used 
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in  the  public  service*  of  the  Copts,  it  was  not  known  : 
in  Europe  till  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Lincoln  College,  ron-  , 
tribute*!  some  rending!*  from  it  to  bishop  Fell's  New  , 
Testament  (Oxford,  1675).    Tho  Pentateuch  ha*  been 
published  by  Wilkins  (l^tndon,  17:11,  4to>,  by  Fallot 
(Pari*,  1854  sq.),  and  i>y  De  Lagarde  (l.cipz.  1WJ7, 
8vo);  the  Psalms  at  Borne  (1744  and  1749)  by  the 
Pro|Miganda  Society.    In  18.57  Meier  published  the  i 
Psalter  more  correctly ;  and  in  1844  the  best  critical 
edition,  by  Schwartz?,  Hp|Hured.    The  twelve  minor 
prophets  were  jutl  dialled  by  I  attain  (Oxon.  18..G,  8vo),  | 
and  the  major  prophets  bv  the  same  (l*o2).  Durdclli 
published  Daniel  (Pisa,  1*49).    A  few  pieces  of  other  , 
books  were  printed  j»t  different  timca  by  Mingarelli,  ' 
Quatremere,  and  M  Outer.    The  X.  T.,  made  from  the 
original  Greek,  was  published  by  Wilkin.*,  with  a  Lat-  | 
in  translation  (Oxford,  171C).   In  1846  a  new  and  more  ; 
correct  edition  was  Iwgun  by  Schwartze,  and  con-  ! 
tinued,  but  in  a  different  manner,  after  his  death,  by  1 
Botticher  (1*62,  etc.).    Iu  184H -5*2,  tho  "Society  for  ; 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  published  the  N.  T. 
in  Memphitic  and  Arabic  (Ix>nd.  2  vols.  (u\.).    The  i 
text  was  revised  by  Lieder.   The  readings  of  this  ver-  '■ 
sion,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  place  where  it  was  , 
made,  coincide  with  the  Alexandrine  family,  and  de-  | 
serve  the  attention  of  the  critic.    Unfortunately,  the 
version  has  not  yet  been  adequately  edited.   It  l>elongs 
perhaps  to  the  3d  century.    Sec  Davi.Uon,  in  Home's 
Jmtrod.  ii,  o«. 

2.  The  Thebaic. — This  version  was  also  made  from 
the  Greek, both  iu  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  probably  in 
the  2d  century.  Only  some  fragments  of  the  O.-T. 
part  have  been  printed  by  MUutcr,  Mingarelli.  and 
Xoega.  In  the  N.  T.  it  agrees  generally,  though  not 
uniformly,  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  Not  a  few 
readings,  however,  are  peculiar;  and  some  harmonize 
with  the  Latin  versions.  Fragments  of  it  have  been 
published  by  Mingarelli,  Giorgi,  Mtinter,  and  Ford. 

3.  The  Htuhmuric,  or  Ammonia**. — Only  some  frag- 
ments of  such  a  version  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  have  been 
published,  and  very  little  is  known  concerning  it. 
Scholars  arn  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dialect 
in  which  it  is  written,  some  thinking  thut  it  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  a  dialect,  while  others  regard  the 
llashmuric  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  dialect  In-twcen 
those  spoken  in  I'pper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Hug  and 
D«  Wctte  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  the 
version  of  I'pper  Eirypt  transferred  to  the  idiom  of  the 
{■articular  place  where  the  Bashmuric  was  spoken. 
The  origin  of  this  version  belongs  to  the  3d  or  4th 

S-e  Tregclles,  in  Home's  Jntroduci.  iv,  28' 
See  Vkksions  (of  thk  Biulk). 
E'hi  (Heb.  Echi',  ^HSj,  prob.  a  modified  form  of  j 
the  name  Am  ;  Sept. 'Ay vie;  Vulg.  Erht'K  one  of  the  j 
"sons"  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi,  21),  apparently  the 
grandson  culled  Aiiikam  (q.  v.)  in  Num.  xxvi,  '18  I 
(from  which  the  name  is  jierhap*  contracted).  In  tho  ■ 
parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  viii,  C)  he  seems  to  be  call-  j 
ed  Em  u  (q.  v.). 

E'hud  (Heb.  mud',  "VHX,  anion),  the  name  of 
two  or  three  Benjamites,  and  apparently  hereditary  in 
that  tribe,  like  Gera  (q.  v.). 

1  (Sept.  'iii  v.  r.  \W  ;  Vulg.  Ahod.)  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin,  progenitor  of  one  of  the  clans  of  Gelwi 
that  removed  to  Manahath  (1  Chron.  xiii,  10).  The 
name  is  there  written  Erhwl',  either  for  1'MJt. 

as  above,  or  altogether  erroneously  for  *!"!S>.  Fxhi' ',  i.  e. 
Eui  (q.  v.),  the  grandson  of  Benjamin,  which  appears 
in  the  parallel  list  of  Gen.  xU  i.  21,  and  as  a  son  of 
Belah  according  to  the  Sept.  version  of  that  |iassage. 
He  seems  to  lie  the  same  as  Aiii-ram,  ""'"HX.  in  the 
list  in  Num.  xxvi,  3*.  and,  if  so.  Akinwi  is  probably 
the  rii«*ht  name,  as  the  family  were  called  Ahirttmitt. 
In  1  Chron.  viii,  1,  the  same  person  seems  to  died 
n-r!X,  AjiaBah,  and  perhaps  also  nirtX,  Aiioaii,  in 


-  I 


ver.  4  (Sept.  Av«ti,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic.  'Axipdv),  rWSJt 
('Axi«)»  Akiah,  ver.  7,  and  IPX  (Aoo),  Aher,  1  Chron. 
vii,  12.  See  Siiaharaim.  lhese  fluctuations  in  the 
orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  the  original  copies 
w  ere  partly  effaced  by  time  or  injury.    See  Beth  eh  ; 

ClIKOXU  LKS. 

2.  (Sept.  'A/no?  v.  r.  'A^J;  Vulg.  Aod.)  The  third 
named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhan,  the  son  of  Jcdiael, 
and  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  (1  Chron.  vii,  10). 
B.C.  post  18;,G. 

3.  (Sept.  'Aiii ;  Vulg.  .4 od;  Josephus  'Hotx'i/c.)  Ti  e 
son  of  Gera  (there  were  three  others  of  this  name,  Gen. 
xlvi,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  5  ;  1  Chron.  viii.  a.,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  16,  marg.  "son  of  Jemini,"  but 
vid.  Gescnius,  Iax.  sub  v.  *J"  »**£),  the  second  judge 
of  the  Israelites,  or,  rather,  of  that  part  of  Israel  which 
he  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  Moabites  by  the 
assassination  of  their  king  Eglon.  These  were  the 
tribes  beyond  the  .Ionian,  and  the  southern  tril>es  on 
this  side  the  river.  In  the  Bible  he  is  not  called  a 
judge,  but  a  dtlierrr  (1.  c);  so  Othnicl  (Judg.  Iii,  9), 
and  all  the  judges  (Neh.  ix,  27).  As  a  Benjamite  ho 
was  specially  chosen  to  destroy  Eglon,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Jericho,  which  was  included  in  the 
boundaries  of  that  tribe.  See  E*>lok.  In  Josephus 
he  appears  as  a  young  man  (woi'ioo).  He  was  very 
strong,  and  left-handed.  So  A.  V. ;  bnt  the  more  lit- 
eral rendering  is,  as  in  the  margin,  "  shut  of  his  right 
hand."  The  words  arc  differently  rendered:  1.  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  bis  right;  2.  using  his  left 
hand  as  readily  as  his  ritfht.  For  1.  Targum,  Josephus, 
Syr.  umpofrm),  Arab,  (aridutn),  and  Jewish  writers 
generally  ;  Cajet.,  Buxtorf.  Parkh.,  Ge»en.  (impeditut): 
derivation  of  "13 St  from  "3X,  the  latter  only  in  Psa. 
l\ix,  16,  where  it  --  to  shut.  For  2.  Sept.  (n^io&oc), 
Vulg.  (qui  utnique  tMjnu  pro  dfj'tfit  utebolvry.  Com.  a 
Lap.,  lionfrer.,  Patrick  (comp.  vnulilioc,  Horn.  //. 
xxi,  ICS;  Hipp.  Ajh.  7,  4;))  ;  Judg.  xx,  16,  sole  lecur- 
rence  of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700  Benjamites,  the 
picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were  not  likely  to  be 
chosen  for  a  physical  defect.  As  regards  Psa.  lxix, 
16,  it  is  urged  that  **3X  may  ~conmo^=aprru>;  hence 
13St  =  ai*rttt*  =  tjptditut,  q.  d.  exprdila  dertra  ,•  or  if 
"cluum*,"  clausun  dtjrtra  -  cincttu  dtrfrd  =  irt«u>£ioc, 
amhiilrjffr  (vid.  Poli  «S'y».).  The  feint  of  drawing  the 
dagger  from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii,  21)  is  consistent 
with  either  opinion.    See  Ambidexter. 

Ehud  obtained  access  to  Eglon  as  the  bearer  of  trib- 
ute from  the  subjugated  tril»es.  and  l«eing  left-handed, 
or,  rather,  ambidextrous,  he  was  enabled  to  use  w  ith  a 
sure  and  fatal  aim  a  dagger  concealed  under  a  part  of 
bis  dress,  w  here  it  was  unsuspected,  l>ecause  it  would 
there  have  lieen  useless  to  a  person  employing  his 
right  hand.  The  circumstances  attending  this'  tragical 
event  are  somewhat  differently  given  in  Judges  and 
in  Josephus  (see  Winkler.  UnUrt.  rrhtrerrr  Schrfltt.  i, 
4.">  sq. ;  Kcdslob.  in  the  iStadirn  u.  Krit.  ix,  012  sq. ; 
Ewald,  I*r.  Ge*ch.  ii.  875  sq.).  Tliat  Ehud  had  the  en- 
tree of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii,  ID),  but 
more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges  the 
Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii,  16);  in  Josephus 
Ehud  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  presents  of  his  own. 
Josephus  represents  this  intimacy  as  having  1  een  of 
long  continuance;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention 
of  intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  viz.,  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  dealh 
of  Eglon.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the  offering 
of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which  are  separated 
by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Ehud  (cer.  1*.  19)  ;  in 
Ji  seplnis  there  is  but  one  scene.  The  present  is  offered, 
the  attendants  are  dismissed,  and  the  king  enters  into 
friendly  conversation  (iifn\iai>)  with  Ehud.  In  Judges 
the  place  seems  to  change  from  the  reception-room  into 
the  "summer-parlor,"  where  Ehud  found  him  upon  his 
return  (e;  mp.  v<  r.  18,  20).    In  Josephus  the  entire  &c- 
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linn  take*  place  in  the  summer-parlor  ('ufit'mor').  In 
Judges  the  king  expose*  himself  to  the  dagger  by  ris- 
ing apparently  in  respect  for  the  divine  message  which 
Ehud  professed  to  communicate  (Patrick,  ad  Inc.):  in 
Josephus  it  is  u  i/mim  which  Ehuii  pretends  to  reveal, 
and  the  king,  in  delighted  anticipation,  springs  up 
from  his  thrum*.  The  obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  recovering  the  darner,  arc  not 
m-ntioned  l»y  Jnnephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii,  \l,fal,  «iffriior, 
Sept. ;  hut  "crassus,"  Vulg.,  and  so  Gesenius,  I^x.). 
The  "quarries  that  were  hy  Gil  gal,"  to  which  Ehud 
retired  in  the  interval  between  the  two  interviews  (iii, 
19),  are  rendered  in  the.  margin  better,  as  in  Deut.  vii, 
25,  "graven  images"  (Patrick,  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Gesen. 
.V<*.  Ijtx.  s.  v,  C^-3B).    See  Euuis. 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired  to 
Seirah  (improp.  Seir.ith  ;  see  Gesen.  A«r.  s.  v.),  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii,  20,  "27),  or  Mount  Ephra- 
im  .Josh,  xix,  5o).  To  this  wild  central  region,  com- 
manding, as  it  did,  the  plains  east  and  west,  lie  sum- 
moned the  Israelites  by  sound  of  horn  (a  national 
custom  according  to  Jusephus;  A.V.  '*  a  trumpet"). 
Descending  froen  the  hills  they  fell  upon  the  Moubites, 
dismayed  and  demoralized  by  the  death  of  their  king 
(Joseph us,  not  Judge-).  The  greater  number  were 
killed  at  once,  but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan 
with  the  view  of  crossing  into  their  own  country. 
The  Israelites,  however,  had  already  seized  the  ford*, 
and  not  one  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaj»ed.  As  a 
reward  for  his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  judge  (Jo- 
sephus.  not  Judges).  The  Israelites  continued  to  en- 
j.>y  for  eighty  years  (R.C.  1509-1480)  the  indepen- 
dence obtained  through  this  deed  of  Ehud  (Judg.  iii, 
15  30).    Ckc  JiiKiba. 

Ekdach.    See  Cakui'xci.k. 

Eiehhorn,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  celebrated 

German  Orientalist  and  theologian,  was  born  Oct.  Ill, 
1752,  at  Ddrenzimmern,  in  the  priucipnlity  of  Hohen- 
li>he-OAhringen.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
pytnnasiuin  of  Hcillironn  and  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  under  Michaelis  and  lleyne.  He  became 
prnfe*«or  of  Oriental  literature  at  Jena  in  1775,  and 
was  named  court-councillor  by  the  duke  of  Sax-*- Wei- 
mar in  17X3.  In  1788  he  succeeded  Michaelis  as  pro- 
f.-*«or  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  in  1*11  he  wa*  in  ide  profeswr  of  theology  there, 
whkh  jw>st  he  ret  tincd  until  his  death,  June  2.1,  1*27. 
Eichlmrn  was  a  thoroughly  industrious  student  and  a 
very  voluminous  writer.  His  first  proof  of  Oriental 
knowledge  was  given  in  his  <i*$rhichte  aV.«  Oftindisclim 
H>utdeU  mr  M«K  imnv<i  ((Jotha,  1775,  Hvo).  This  was 
followed  by  Monuinrtttti  nntiquinnmn  historiir  Arabmrt, 
pitl  AH.  Sfknltt-w,  arab'cr  edid't.  Inline  v<rtit,  ft  an- 
iwlrrr,.  adjecit  J.  U.  FJchhom  (Goth*,  1775,  8vo):— 
lh  rei  HUJiim  ii-ur  npud  A  mhos  iniiit  (Jena,  1776,  4to). 
At  Jena  he  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  literature,  and 
established,  as  a  sort  of  organ,  a  magazine  entitled 
Rfpertitrium  fur  biblucb-  un'i  m-irgetdandisrh''  Ijteralnr, 
»hi.  b  lasted  from  1777  to  17KU  (l^eipzig),  and  was 
followed  by  the  Ml^meine  H.bliothek  d.  bihlisrhn  Ut- 
tnttur  (Lelpz.  1787-1803,  10  vols.  8vo).  His  profes- 
sorship at  Gottingen  opened  to  him  a  wider  field  (178*) 
.fter  the  death  of  J.  D.  Michaelis.  He  lectured  not 
only  on  Oriental  literature,  anil  on  the  exegesis  of  the 
O.  "and  X.  T.,  but  also  in  the  Held  of  general  hl-tory. 
in  which  he  soon  appeared  a*  an  author.  In  171*0  93 
appeared  his  rrrjeschichte  (Primitive  History),  edited 
l>v  Gabler  from  the  Rf-periorium  (Xuremh.  8vo).  His 
nv>re  important  works,  in  addition,  are  Commnitarius 
fa  ApnenJypsin  Jortntd*  (Gritting.  1791,  2  vols.  8vo):— 
F  u't  tvng  mi  A.T.:  F.inleibtnr}  ins  .V.  T.  falso  put  dish- 
ed under  the  gener.il  title  of  Krtinrh*  Srhriftrn,  Leip«. 
l**^  1814,  8vo,  7  vols.).  He  also  published  a  numl>er 
of  historical  writings,  besides  many  o-says,  reviews, 
etc ;  and  all  this  time  his  lectures  were  kept  up  in 
the  unirerritT.    The  zealous  and  continued  indus- 


try of  Eiehhorn  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  lit- 
erature. 

As  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  Eiehhorn,  following 
MichaelLs,  transcended  him  in  the  boldness  of  his  crit- 
icism and  in  his  far-reaching  Rationalism.  1  he  re- 
sults of  his  criticism  were  that  the  Bible,  as  we  Attw 
it,  has  only  a  moral  and  literary  superiority  over  other 
hooks.  The  primeval  history  attributed  to  Moses  was 
made  up  of  ancient  raya*,  and  gathered  up,  partly,  by 
Moses  into  the  PentaU-uch.  His  system  of  interpre- 
tation multiplies  paradoxes,  and  tends  to  uproot  the 
Christian  revelation,  as  such,  entirely.  In  his  view 
the  Apocalypse  is  a  prophetic  drama,  and  he  comments 
on  it  as  he  would  on  a  play  of  Aristophanes  or  Terence 
Hut  his  vast  labors  in  iiiblical  literature  retain  great 
part  of  their  reputation,  while  his  method  of  interpre- 
tation is  fast  passing  into  oblivion,  even  in  Germany. 
— Saintes,  History  »f  Ratumutism,  chap,  xl ;  Hcrzog, 
Real- Fncy kit  >p.  iii,  710. 

Eiehhorn,  Karl  Friedrich.  son  of  Johann  Gott- 
fried Eiehhorn  (q.  v.),  was  l>orn  at  Jena  in  1781.  Af- 
ter completing  his  studies  nt  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen, he  became  jiriratdoeent  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Jena.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
University  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  in  1M1  was 
transferred,  with  the  university,  to  Berlin,  where  he 

'  edited,  with  Suvigny,  Grischen,  and.  later,  with  Ru- 
dortT,  the  ZritKchrift  fur grschichtliche  Rr<  hnrimtnuvhafi. 
From  1817  to  1828  he  was  professor  of  ( "hurch  law,  and 
other  branches,  at  Gottingen;  from  1*31  to  1833  pro- 

,  fessor  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  state  court,  and 
subsequently  tilled  some  other  high  offices  in  the  civ. 
il  administration.  He  was  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  historical  school  of  German  jurists.  He  died  at 
Merlin  July  4.  1*54.  Besides  a  number  or  law  books, 
which  still  occupy  a  high  rank  in  that  literature,  he 
wrote  a  work  on  Church  law  (Ur»nd»iitsf  drs  Kirvhrw- 

1  rtrh/s  der  kathol.  v.  evtmr}rl.  Rrlufi'inspttrttien,  Gritting. 
1831-1833).— Hcrzog,  Re  ,U KneykL  x  1,470. 

Einhard   See  Eoinhakp. 

Einsiedelll  (.yfariit-Etntieileln,  Jhiptmr  Viiyini* 
Kremut.  Xntrr  Iklm'  drs  t'nnilfs),  a  Benedictine  mi  ll- 
astery  in  Switzerland,  founded  in  the  9th  century  by 
Meinrnd  of  Solctire,  who  wa*  murdered  by  robliers 
A.D.  Mil.  In  934,  Kberhard,  provost  of  the  cathedral 
of  Strasburg,  built  a  monastery  and  church  here,  which 
the  emperor  Otto,  in  91fi,  endowed  with  the  free  right 
of  election.  The  convent  was  to  lie  consccruted  Sc|w 
teml>er  14,  948,  by  the  bishop  of  Constanz,  but  the 
latter  claimed  to  have  heard  the  preceding  night  the 
song  of  ungchj,  and  to  hiivc  seen  Christ  himself,  at- 
tended by  angels,  saying  mass  and  consecrating  tho 
chapel ;  mid  when,  the  next  morning,  he  prepared  to 
jwrform  the  act  of  consecration,  he  was  admonished 
by  a  voice  saying,  "Hold  on,  brother,  G<*1  himself 
Ikis  dedicated  the  cha|iel."  The  story  was  believed, 
and  on  the  sole  strength  of  it  the  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  Einsiedeln  on  September  14.  to  commemorate 
the  "Angelic  Consecration"  (  hmj I  -  W-  ih>  ■),  became, 
and  still  is.  one  of  the  most  fnmou*  pilgrimages  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  |<oj»e*  granted  full  absolution 
to  nil  who  went  In  pilgrimage  to  the  church.  The 
congregation  consisted  mostly  of  scions  of  noble  fami- 
lies and  the  convent  steadily  increased  in  power  and 
riches.  A  new  church  was  built  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  on  the  model  of  the  Luterati  Church, 
and  contains  ^leinrad's  cell  and  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  the  time  of  the  Reformation  most  of  the 
monks  left  the  convent,  but  it  was  subsequently  reor- 
ganized bv  l.udwig  Blarer,  a  Menedh  tine  monk  of  St. 
!  Gall.  In  1710  2fii».000  are  said  to  have  vi«ited  F.in- 
siedcln,  snd  in  1851  tho  number  was  over  iNin.OfHi. 
The  vendors  of  blessed  images,  medals,  etc.,  do  a  thriv- 
ing business  there,  and  at  a  large  profit.  There  are 
at  Einsiedeln  confessionals  for  the  people  of  different 
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nations  and  language*,  each  hearing  an  inscription  by 
which  it  is  recognised.  In  1H67  the  convent  had  75 
priests,  and  6  clerical  and  17  lay  brothers.  The 
"StifUschule"("  Gymnasium"  and  Lyceum)  number- 
ed about  200  pupils.  Until  1852  the  convent  bad  a  sec- 
ond "gymnasium"  in  Bcllizona,  in  the  canton  of  Tea- 
sin,  but  in  that  year  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Liberal 
government  of  the  canton.  See  Placid  us,  Document  it 
architrii  Eintidientu  (3  vols,  folio);  Annalu  llertmi 
Deijxtrtg  matrU  (Frib.  Krisg.  1G12,  fol.);  Herzog,  Ileal- 
Encyklvp.  iii,  742 ;  Landolt,  Urtprung  v.  erste  (itstal- 
tvng  d'l  Kitten  Kmtiedt'n  (Einsicd.  18-15);  Brandcs, 
Jkr  Art/.  Meinrad  u.  die  Wallfahrt  txm  Eintiedeln  (Ein- 
aicdeln,  1861). 

Eiaenmenger,  Johann  Andreas,  a  German  Ori- 
entalist, was  born  at  Mannheim  in  105-1,  and  studied  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  which,  after  a  journey 
to  England  and  Holland,  he  became  in  1700  professor 
of  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1704.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  entitled  Entd*cktetJudenthum(Ymkt.  1704)). 
The  Jews  opposed  its  publication  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  and  even  obtained  an  imperial  edict  against  it. 
At  tbe  time  of  bis  deuth  nearly  the  whole  edition  of 
the  work  still  lay  under  arrest.  The  .lews  shortly  be- 
fore offered  him  12,000  florins  for  the  surrender  of  all 
the  copies,  but  he  asked  30,)AM).  Friedrich  I  of  Prus- 
sia appealed,  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Eisenmcngcr, 
to  the  emperors  I^eopold  and  Joseph  for  |tcrmission  to 
publish  tho  book,  and,  when  this  led  to  no  result,  bad 
the  book  reprinted  and  published  at  his  own  expense 
(Kiinigslierg,  1711).  Sulj*cquently  the  Frankfort  edi- 
tion was  also  permitted  to  see  the  light.  Eiaenmenger 
also  compiled  a  Lexicon  Oiientale  harmonicum,  which 
has  never  been  printed,  and  he  published,  conjointly 
with  Ix>usden  (q.  v.),  in  HUM,  an  edition  (without  points) 
of  the  Heb.  Bible.— Herzog,  Red-  Kocgk.  iii,  744 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  liiog.  (On.  xv,  776 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kin  hen-f^r. 
xii,  311 ;  Jost,  6«#cA.  der  Juden.  vol.  v;iL    (J.  H.  W.) 

E'ker  (Heb.  id.  ^pr,  a  plant  footed  up  and  trans- 
planted, e.  g.  metaph.  a  resident  foreigner,  J^>v.  xxv, 
47),  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Kam.  the  grand- 
son of  Hczron  (1  Cbron.  ii,  27 ;  Sept.  'A*op,  Vulg. 
Athar).    B.C.  post  1856. 

Ekkehai  d,  the  name  of  several  learned  monks  of 
St/Gall.  The  first  of  the  name,  al>out  tbe  middle  of  the 
loth  century,  was  the  director  of  the  convent  school,  and 
subsequently  deiin  of  the  convent.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  literary  celebrity  of  St.  Gall,  wrote  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  hymns,  and  is  honorably  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  German  literature.  Another  Ekkt- 
hard,  a  nephew  of  the  former,  was  also  a  director  of 
the  convent  school,  and  subsequently  a  chaplain  of 
emperor  Otto  II.  He  also  eomposed  ecclesiastical 
hymns,  and  is  supposed  to  have  Iwen  familiar  with  ste- 
nography. He  died  April  23,  990.  A  third  Ekkrhard, 
born  about  980,  was  a  pupil  of  Nntker  I^abeo,  and  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  music.  Aribo, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  appointed  him  superior  of  the 
cathedral  school  of  that  city.  He  continued  the  An- 
nals of  St.  (lull,  which  a  monk  by  the  name  of  Ral|KT- 
tu«  had  l>egun  ami  carried  to  the  year  883,  This  work. 
Cum*  MmttMtrrii  .Soacfi  Calli  (  printed  in  Montimmfa 
Cermnnier  hutor.  Srriptor.  ii,  71  163)  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  Church  history  of  the  10th  century. 
Fkkehard  also  compiled  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
hymns,  under  the  title  Litter  Hrnedv  tiomtm.  He  wrote 
a  poem,  Itr  omatu  dictionit,  and  translated  a  life  of  St. 
Gall,  in  German  verses  by  Ratpertns,  into  I-atin.  He 
died  in  1036.  j\  fourth '  EkkeJtai^,  who  lived  nt  the 
l.eginning  of  the  12th  century,  wrote  a  Vita  Sanrti  S'ot- 
keri. — Herzog,  Rent- Enryklitp.  iii,  745.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Ek'rebel  ('KroftfijA ;  Pesh.  Eerabat;  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  in  Jud.  vii.  IK  only,  as  4i  near  to  Chusi, 
which  is  on  the  brook  Mochmur,"  apparently  some- 
where in  the  hill  countrv  to  the  soutb-e  st  of  the  Plain 


of  Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of 
the  word  points  to  the  place  Acrabbem,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  in  the  Onomaitiron  as  the  capital  of  a  district 
called  Acrttbattine,  and  still  standing  as  Akrabih,  about 
six  miles  south-cast  of  Nabliis  (Shechem),  in  tbe  Wady 
Makfuriyeh,  on  the  road  to  the  Jordan  valley  (Van  de 
Vclde,  ii,  804,  and  Map).  Though  frequently  mention- 
ed by  Josephus  (  War,  ii,  20, 4  ;  iii,  8,  6,  etc.),  neither 
the  place  nor  the  district  are  named  in  the  Bible,  and 
they  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same 
name  in  the  south  of  Judah.    See  Asulaubim  ;  Aua- 
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Ek'ron  (Heb.  Ekrtm',  VHJ?S,  eradication;  comp. 
Zeph.  ii,  4,  which  apparently  contains  a  play  upon  the 
word;  Sept.  [usually]  and  Josephus  »;  'Arcapwi',  Vulg. 
Accaron),  one  of  the  Ave  towns  lielonging  to  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  ncrtheily  of  the  five 
(Josh,  xiii,  3).  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities,  Its 
situation  was  in  the  maritime  plain.  In  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  territory  (unconquered  as  well  as 
conquered)  Ekron  was  assigned  to  Judah,  as  being 
ujMin  its  border  (Josh,  xiii,  3),  between  Betbshemesh 
and  Jabneel  (  Josh,  xv,  11,45),  but  apparent!}'  was  af- 
terwards given  to  Dan,  although  conquered  by  Judah 
(Josh,  xv,  11,  45;  xix,  43;  Judg.  i,  18;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  v,  1,  22;  v,  2.  4).  Rut  it  mattered  little 
to  which  tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  before  the 
monarchy  it  waa  again  in  full  rossersion  of  tbe  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  v,  10).  In  Scripture  Ekron  is  chiefly  re- 
markable from  the  ark  having  been  sent  home  from 
thence,  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch  kine  (1 
Sam.  v,  10;  vi,  l-t>).  Ekron  was  the  last  place  to 
which  the  ark  was  carried  before  its  return  to  Israel, 
and  the  mortality  there  in  consequence  seems  to  have 
been  greater  than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath.  (The 
Sept.  in  lmth  MSS.,  and  Josephus  [Ant.  vi,  1,  1}, 
substitute  A  sea  Ion  for  Ekron  throughout  this  passage 
[1  Sam.  v,  10-12}.  In  support  of  this  it  should  be  re- 
marked that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the  golden 
trespass-offerings  were  given  for  Ashkelon,  though  it  is 
omitted  from  the  detailed  narrative  of  tbe  journeying* 
of  the  ark.  There  are  other  important  differences  be- 
tween the  Sept.  and  Hebrew  texts  of  this  transaction. 
See  especially  v,  6.)  From  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh 
(q.  v.)  Was  a  straight  highway  (Thomson,  I  Mud  and 
H<*>k,  ii,  300).  After  David's  victory  over  Goliath,  the 
I  hilislines  were  pursued  as  far  as  "this  place  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  52).  Henceforward  Ekron  appears  to  have  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  52 ;  2  Kings  i,  2, 16 ;  Jt  r.  xxv,  20).  Ex- 
cept the  cnsuvl  mention  of  a  noted  sanctuary  of  Baal- 
zebub  (q.  v.)  existing  there  (2  Kings  J,  2.  3,  6,  16), 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguirh  Ekr<  n  from  any  other 
town  of  this  district.  In  later  days  it  is  merely  named 
with  the  other  cities  of  the  Pbilhtines  in  the  denunci- 
ations of  the  prophets  against  that  people  (Jer.  xxv, 
•20;  Amos  i,  8;  Zeph.  ii,  4;  Zech.  ix,  5).  'I  he  name 
occurs  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.)  of  the  As- 
syrian monuments.  In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as 
Accaron  ('Arropn'*',  1  Mace,  x,  89,  only),  bestowed 
with  its  liorders  (rti  bpta  niVrk)  by  Alexander  Balas 
on  Jonathan  Maccahaus  as  a  reward  for  his  service*. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  {Ommuttt.  s.  v.  'Ak- 
ropW,  Accaron)  as  a  large  village  of  tbe  Jews,  be- 
tween A  sot  us  and  Jamnia  towards  the  east,  or  east- 
ward of  a  line  drawn  between  these  two  places.  The 
same  name  Accaron  occurs  incidentally  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  Crusades  ((,'etta  Dei  per  Erancos,  p.  404). 
The  site  of  Ekron  has  lately  been  recopnifed  by  Dr. 
Rohimon  (Lib.  Rettarcht*,  iii,  24)  in  that  of  'Akir, 
in  a  situation  corresponding  to  all  that  we  know  of 
Ekron.  The  radical  letters  of  the  Arabic  name  are 
the  Fam"  as  those  of  the  Hebrew,  and  lx>th  the  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems  of  the  neighborhood  regard  tbe  site 
as  that  of  tbe  ancient  Ekron.  It  is  a  considerable 
Moslem  village,  about  five  mile*  south-west  of  Raro- 
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leb,  and  three  due  east  of  Yebna,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  important  valley  Wady  Surar.  It  is  built  of 
an  burnt  bricks,  and,  a*  there  are  no  apparent  ruins, 
tbe  ancient  town  wa»  probably  of  the  name  materials. 
It  is  alleged,  however,  that  cisterns  and  the  stones  of 
hand-mill*  are  often  found  at  Akir  and  in  the  adjacent 
fields.  The  plain  south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round 
the  Tillage  it  has  a  dreary,  forsaken  appearance  (hence 
perhaps  the  name  =  "  wasteness"),  only  relieved  by  a 
few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Handb.  p.  276;  and 
see  Van  de  Velde,  ii,  169). 

Ek'ronlte  (Heb.  Ekroni',  "Sil^r,  Josh.  xIU,  S, 
Sept.  'ArKdpwn'rnt.Vulg.  Accartmila ;  plur.  B^.ljrr, 
1  Sam.  v,  10,  'AercaXwvirai,  AetanmUa),  a  native  of 
the  Philistine  town  Ekuox  (q.  v.). 

El-  atipArjr,  hence  God,  either  Jehovah  or  a 
false  deity;  sometimes  a  Aero  or  iwujittrate  [see  Gon]) 
occurs  as  a  prefix  (and  also  as  a  suffix)  to  several  Heb. 
names,  e.  g.  El-Bkth-El;  El-El-oiii-Isra-el,  all  of 
which  see  in  their  place.    Compare  Eli-. 

E'la  ('HX<i,  Vulg.  Jotaman),  one  of  the  heads  of 
clans  (or  places)  whose  "sons"  had  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  Babylonian  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27);  ev- 
idently the  Elam  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  26). 
See  also  Elah. 

El'adah  (Heb.  Eladtih',  PHr'sx,  whom  God  has 
put  on,  i.  e.  fills  with  himself :  Sept  'KXacn  v.  r.  'EX- 
taca,  Vulg.  Elada),  one  of  the  sons  (rather  than  grand- 
son or  later  descendant,  as  the  text  seems  to  state)  of 
Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii,  20),  perhaps  the  same  as  Elk- 
ad  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  21,  since  several  of  the  names  [see 
Tahath]  in  tbe  list  appear  to  be  repeated  (compare 
Num.  xxvi,  36,  where  tbe  only  corresponding  name  is 
Ebax).    See  Bkhiah. 

B'lah  (Heb.  Elak',  Jfbx,  terebinth  or  oak  [q.  v.]\ 
the  name  of  a  place,  and  also  of  live  men. 

1.  The  Valley  of  Elak  (H^Stn  P"S",  rale  of  thf 
terebinth  or  oak ;  Sept.  »;  roiAdc  'HXti,  but  translates  t) 
KotXac  t>k  !pi<oe  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  2, 19;  Vulg.  likewise 
vaUis  terebinthi),  a  valley  in  (not  "by,"  as  the  A.V. 
has  it)  which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the 
Philistines  when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  2, 
19;  xxi,  9).  It  lay  somewhere  near  Shocoh  of  Judah, 
and  Azekah,  and  was  nearer  Ekron  than  any  other 
Philistine  town  (1  Sam.  xvii).  Shocoh  has  been  with 
great  probability  identified  with  Shuwcikeh,  near  Beit 
Xetif,  some  14  miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Beit  Jibrin  and  Gaza,  among  the  more  western  of 
tbe  hills  of  Judah,  not  far  from  where  they  twgin  to 
de*cend  into  the  great  Philistine  plain.  The  village 
stands  on  the  south  slopes  of  tbe  wa<iy  rs-Snmt,  or 
valley  of  the  acacia,  which  runs  off  in  a  X.W.  direc- 
tion across  the  plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod. 
Above  Shuweikcb  it  branches  into  two  other  wadys. 
large,  thouxh  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junction 
of  the  three  forms  a  considerable  open  space  of  not  less 
than  a  mile  wide  cultivated  in  fields  of  grain.  In  the 
centre  is  a  wide  torrent  bed  thickly  strewed  with  round 
pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the  acacia  bushes  from  which 
the  valley  derives  its  present  name.  There  seems  to 
1  e  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  Valley  of  the  Ter- 
ebinth. It  has  changed  its  name,  and  is  now  called 
after  another  kind  of  tree  (the  tumt,  or  acacia),  but  tbe 
terebinth  (farm)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  one  of  the  largest  specimens  in  Palestine 
still  stands  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  spot, 
in  wady  Sur,  the  southernmost  of  the  branch  wadys. 
Foar  miles  E.  of  Shuwelkeh,  along  wady  Musur,  the 
other  branch,  is  the  khan  and  ruined  site  Akheh, 
which  Van  de  Velde  proposes  to  identify  with  Azekah. 
These  identifications  are  confirmed  by  that  of  Ephe*- 
dammim  (q.  v.).  the  site  of  the  Philistine  camp.  Ek- 
ron i*  17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles  distant  from 
(For  the  valley,  see  Robinson,  Rctuirchr$,  ii, 


350 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  ii,  191 ;  Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  249,  250,  280;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  77.) 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topographical  indications  of 
1  Sum.  xvii  which  it  is  very  desirable  should  be  care- 
fully examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines  were  be- 
tween Shocoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephes-datnmtm,  or  Pas- 
daminim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S.  side  of  tbe  wady, 
while  the  Israelites  were  in  tbe  •♦valley"  (p-C5)  of 
the  terebinth,  or,  rather,  on  the  mountain  on  the  N. 
side,  and  "the  ravine"  or  "the  glen"  (SfSn)  was  be- 
tween the  two  armies  (ver.  2,  8).  Again  (ver.  52), 
the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines  "till  you  come 
to  'the  ravine'  "  (the  same  won!).  There  is  evident- 
ly a  marked  difference  between  the  "valley"  and  the 
"  ravine,"  and  a  little  attention  on  the  spot  might  do 
much  towards  elucidating  this,  and  settling  ths  iden- 
tification of  the  pluce.  In  tbe  above  locution,  tbe  dis- 
tance between  the  armies  was  about  a  mile,  and  the 
vale  beneath  is  fiat  and  rich.  The  ridges  rise  on  each 
side  to  the  height  of  about  500  feet,  and  have  a  uni- 
form sloj*.  so  that  the  armies  ranged  along  them 
could  see  the  combat  in  the  vale.  The  Phili«tines, 
when  defeated,  fled  down  the  valley  towards  Gath  and 
Ekron. 

The  traditional  "  Valley  of  the  Terebinth"  is  the 
wady  Beit-Ilanina,  which  lies  about  4  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  tbe  road  to  Nebi 
Samwil.  The  scene  of  David's  conflict  is  pointed  out 
a  little  N.  of  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Judges,"  and  close  to 
the  traces  of  the  old  paved  road.  In  this  valley  olive- 
trees  and  carol>-trees  now  prevail,  and  terebinth-trees 
are  few ;  but  tbe  brook  is  still  indicated  whence  the 
youthful  champion  selected  the  "smooth  stones" 
wherewith  be  smote  the  Philistine.  The  brook  is  dry 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  becomes  a  mighty  tor- 
rent, which  inundates  tbe  vale  (Kitto,  factorial  Pal. 
estine,  p.  121).  But  this  spot  is  in  tbe  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the  nar- 
rative of  the  text  (see  Thenius,  Sachs  ejreg.  Stud,  ii, 
151). 

2.  (Sept.  'HXdc,  but  HXdc  In  Chron. ;  Vulg.  Eh.) 
One  of  tbe  Edomitish  "dukes"  or  chieftains  in  Mount 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  41 ;  1  Chron.  i.  52),  B.C.  post  1963. 
By  Knobel  (Comment,  ztt  Gen.  in  loc.)  he  is  connected 
with  Elath  (q.  v.)  on  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  (Sept.  A?d  v.  r.  'AXti.)  The  middle  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chron.  iv, 
15),  B.C.  1618.  In  that  passage  his  sons  are  called 
Kenaz  or  L'knaz,  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as  if 
Kenaz  was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  that  tbe  names  of  ttoth  Elah  and  Ke- 
naz also  appear  among  the  Edomitish  "dukes." 

4.  (Properly  Ela,  Heb.  Eh',  St^X;  Sept.  HXo.) 
The  father  of  Shimei  Ix-n-Ela,  Solomon's  commissariat 
officer  in  Benjamin  (1  Kings  iv,  18),  B.C.  KU3. 

5.  (Sept.  H Xii,  .losephus  'HXavo^ ,  Vulg.  Ela.)  The 
son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  Kings 
xvi,  8-10);  his  reign  lusted  for  little  more  than  a  year 
(comp.  ver.  8  with  10),  B.C.  928-7.  He  was  killed 
while  drunk  by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his  steward  Ar- 
za,  who  was  probably  a  confederate  in  the  plot.  This 
occurred,  according  to  Joseph  us  (.-In/,  viii,  12,  4),while 
his  army  and  officers  were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gils. 
bethon.  He  was  the  lust  king  of  Baasha' s  line,  and 
by  this  catustrophe  the  predictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu 
were  accomplished  (1  Kings  xvi,  6.  7.  11-14). 

6.  (Sept.  HX«.)  The  father  of  Hoshea,  last  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  ::0  ;  xvii,  1),  B.C.  7L".»,  or  ante. 

7.  (Sept.  'HXri  v.  r.  'HXw.Vulg.  Ela.)  The  son  of 
Uzzi,  and  one  of  the  Benjamite  heads  of  families  wha 
were  taken  into  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  8),  or  rather, 
perhaps,  returned  from  it.    B.C.  5  C. 

Blah.    See  Oak  ;  Tekkmxtii. 

Blaia  (FXrnV),  a  Phoenician  city  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  (Perieg.  910)  and  other  ancient  authors  as 
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lying  between  Joppa  and  Gaza,  but  apparentlv 

free- 


ly an  appellatiTe  (see  Roland,  PalatM.  p.  747)  for 
p'lace  noted  for  olives  (iXaia),  which  abound  in  that 
entire  region. 

E'lam  (Heb.  Eylam',  fiV^,  corresponding  to  the 
Pehlvi  Airjama  [nee  Geaenius,  Thuaur.  p.  lOlCj),  the 
name  of  a  man  and  of  the  region  settled  hy  hi*  pos- 
terity, also  of  several  Hebrews,  especially  alKUit  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

X.  (Sept.  'VXafi ;  Josephus  "KXa/ioc.  Ant.  1,  6,  4; 
Vulg.  .KUtm.)  Originally,  like  Aram,  the  name  of  a 
man— the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  22 ;  1  Chron.  i,  17). 
B.C.  post  2514.  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used  as  the 
appellation  of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv,  1,  9;  Isa.  xi,  11 ; 
xxi,  2;  Jer.  xxv,  25;  xlix,  34  39;  Kzek.  xxxii,  24: 
Dan.  viii,  2).  In  Gen.  xiv,  1,  it  is  introduced  along 
with  the  kingdom  of  Shinar  in  Babylon,  and  in  Isa. 
xxi,  2,  and  Jer.  xxv,  25,  it  is  connected  with  Media. 
In  Ezra  iv,  9,  the  Elamites  are  described  among  the 
nations  of  the  Persian  empire;  and  in  Dan.  viii,  2, 
Susa  is  raid  to  lie  on  the  river  Ulai  (Etilsjus  or  Cho- 
uspes).  in  the  province  of  Elam.  This  river  was  the 
modem  Karun  (I^ayard,  Sintrrh  and  Hab.  p.  146), 
and  the  capital  of  Elam  was  Shushan  (q.  v.),  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  magnificent  cities  of  the  prime- 
val world.  The  name  Elam  occurs  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (q.  v.)  found  on  the  bulls  in  Sennacherib's 
palace  at  Nineveh.  The  country  was  also  called  .Va- 
ra*/, as  we  learn  from  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad 
and  Besutun  (Layard,  A7i».  and  Bab.  p.  452). 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  province 
lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia  Proper,  to 
which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of  Cintia  (iii,  91 ;  v, 
49,  etc.),  and  which  is  in  part  termed  Sutu  or  Sun/ma 
by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv,  3,  §  12;  Ptolcm.  vi,  3, 
etc.).  It  includes  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try separating  between  the  Mesopotamian  plain  and 
the  high  table-land  of  Iran,  together  with  a  fertile 
and  valuable  low  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  lie- 
tween  it  and  the  Tigris.  The  passage  of  Daniel  (viii, 
2)  which  places  Shushan  (Susa)  in  "  the  province  of 
Elam,"  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identifica- 
tion, which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  Elvma-an*  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi,  13,  §  6; 
xvi,  1,  §  17;  Ptolem.  vi,  3;  Plin.  //.  S.  vi,  26,  etc.), 
as  well  as  by  the  combination*  In  which  Elam  is  found 
in  Scripture  (.-ce  Gen.  xiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxi,  2  ;  Ezek.  xxxii, 
24).  It  appeirs  from  Gen.  x,  22,  that  this  country 
was  originally  peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem,  close- 
ly allied  to  the  Arama?ans  (Syrian*)  and  the  Assyr- 
ians; and  from  den.  xiv,  1  12,  it  is  evident  that  by 
the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  im]w>rtaut  j*>wer  had 
l»ecn  built  up  in  the  same  region.  Not  only  is  "Che- 
dor-laomer,  king  of  Elam,"  at  the  head  of  a  settled 
government,  and  able  to  make  war  at  a  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles  from  his  own  country,  I  ut  he  man- 
ifestly exercises  a  supremacy  over  a  number  of  other 
kin lt*.  among  whom  we  even  find  Amraplnl.  king  of 
Shinar,  or  Babylonia.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  at  thi- 
early  time  the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Mesopo- 
tamia was  Elam,  which  for  a  while  held  the  place  pos- 
sessed earlier  by  Babylon  (G-n.  x,  10),  and  later  by 
either  Babylon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the 
country  itself  confirm  this  view.  They  exhibit  to  us 
Su-a,  the  Elamitic  capital,  ns  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  East,  and  show  thai  its  monnrchs  main- 
tained, throughout  almost  the  whole  period  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  greatne«s.  a  quasi-independent 
position.  Traces  are  even  thought  to  have  lieen  found 
of  Chcdor-laomer  himself,  whom  some  are  inclined  to 
identify  w  ith  an  e.irly  Babylonian  monarch,  who  is 
called  the  Rnvager  of  thc'We«t."  and  whose  name 
read«  as  Kudur-mapula.  The  Elamitic  empire  estab- 
lished at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. Babvlnn  and  Assvria  proved,  on  the  whole, 
stronger  powers,  and  Elam  during  the  period  of  their 


only  I*  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their 
Like  the  other  subject  nations  she  re- 
tained her  own  monarch*,  and  from  time  to  time,  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  space,  asserted  and  maintained 
her  independence.  But  generally  she  was  content  to 
acknowledge  one  or  other  of  the  two  leading  powers 
as  her  suzerain.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon,  and  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Assyria;  but  she  seems  to  have  de- 
clined in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Median  and  Macedonian  arose  upon 
its  ruins.  Elam  is  clearly  a  "  province"  of  Babylonia 
in  Bclshazzar's  time  (Dan.  viii,  2i,  and  we  may  pre- 
sume that  it  had  been  subject  to  Babylon  at  least  from 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  desolation  which 
.leremiah  (xlix,  30-34)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxii,  24,  25) 
foresaw  was  prolwbly  this  conquest,  which  destroyed 
the  last  semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.  It  is 
uncertain  at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to 
their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  domin- 
ion together  with  Babylon ;  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined  the 
Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi,  2;  xxii,  6  >  seems  to  speak 
of  Elam  as  taking  |>art  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon; 
and,  unless  we  arc  to  regard  him  with  our  translators 
as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we  must  suppose 
that,  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  his  investment  of 
the  Chaldron  capital,  Elam  made  common  cause  with 
the  assailants.  She  now  became  merged  in  the  Per- 
sian empire-,  forming  a  distinct  satrapy  (Herod,  iii,  91), 
and  furnishing  to  the  crown  an  annual  tribute  of  800 
talents.  Susa,  her  capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  res- 
idence of  the  court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
empire.  This  mark  of  favor  did  n<  t,  however,  prevent 
revolts.  Not  only  was  the  Magian  revolution  organ- 
ized and  carried  out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have 
l»con  at  least  two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  <  IUhisttm  Inter,  col.  i, 
par.  16,  and  col.  ii,  par.  3).  After  these  futile  efforts, 
Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  as  a  Persian 
province,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  These 
historic  facts  illustrate  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix, 
85  39),  "And  upon  Elam  will  1  bring  the  four  winds 
from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  and  I  will  scatter 
them  towards  all  these  winds."  The  situation  of  the 
country  exposed  it  to  the  invasions  of  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  Babylonians;  and  it  suffered  fnm  each  in 
succession  liefore  it  was  finally  embodied  in  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Then  another  part  of  the  prophecy  was 
also  singularly  fulfilled:  "1  will  set  my  throne  in 
Elam,  and  1  will  destroy  from  thence  the  king  and 
princes."  The  present  state  of  the  Persian  empire, 
in  which  Elam  is  included,  may  lie  a  fulfilment  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  passage :  "  But  it  shall  come 
to  pa«s  in  the  latter  days  that  I  w  ill  I  ring  again  the 
captivity  of  El:  m"  (Vaux,  AVn<rrA  nt.d  Pr>»rp<>U$,  p. 
f.i  sq  ).'  See  Pf.RSM. 

Herodotus  gives  the  name  Cisfia  to  the  province  of 
which  Susa  was  the  capital  (iii,  l'l):  Stral o  distin- 
guishes between  Susiana  and  the  ccfuntry  of  the  Ely- 
marans.  The  latter  he  extends  northwards  among 
the  ZagTos  mountains  (xi,  861;  xv,  f.03;  xvi.  507). 
Plinv  says  Susiana  is  separated  fioni  Ehmais  by  the 
Hiver  Eiil.Tiis.  ami  that  the  1.  ttcr  province  extends 
from  that  river  to  the  conftr.es  of  Persia  {Hut.  Sat. 
vi,  27).  Ptolemy  locates  Elymais  on  the  cewst  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  anil  regards  it  us  p:rt  only  of  Susiana 
(drnrfjr.  vi.  3).  According  to  ,b  sephus,  the  Elynia-ans 
were  the  progenitors  of  the  Persians  {Ant.  i,  6,  4);  and 
Stral  o  refer*  to  some  of  their  scattered  lril>cs  as  fnr 
north  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  these  various  notices, 
and  from  the  incidental  allusions  in  Scripture,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  wa«  a  little  province  on  the  eaft 
o<*the  Lower  Tiirris  called  Elymais:  but  that  the  Ely- 
mssnns,  a»  a  people,  were  ancientlv  spread  over  and 
ruled  a  much  wider  district,  to  which  their  name  was 
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often  attache*!.    They  were  a  warlike  people,  trained  j  and  arc  probably  of  persons.    No  such  place  as  Elam 


to  arms,  and  especially  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
(Isa.  xxi,  2;  Jer.  xlix,  35);  they  roamed  abroad  like 
the  Bedawin,  and  like  them,  too,  were  addicted  to 
plunder  (Strabo,  xi,  361).  Josephus  mentions  a  town 
called  Elymais,  which  contained  a  famous  temple  ded- 
icated to  Diana,  and  rich  iu  gifts  and  votive  offerings 
{Ant.  xxii,  9,  1);  Appian  says  it  was  dedicated  to  Ve- 


is  mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  Onomatticon  of  Euscbius,  nor  has  since  l»eon  dis- 
covered as  existing  in  the  country,  although  Schwarz 
endeavors  {PaUtl.  p.  143)  to  give  the  word  a  local  ref- 
erence to  the  grave  of  a  Samaritan  priest  Eli,  at  a  vil- 
lage named  by  him  as  Charim  btn-Elim,  on  the  bay,  8 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jaffa.    Sec  Harim.    Most  interpret- 


nus  (Bochart,  Opp.  i,  70  sq.).  Antlochus  Epiphanes  ers  have  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  a  person, 
attempted  to  plunder  it,  but  was  repulsed  (1  Mace.  vi).  B.C.  ante  536.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  and 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  little  images  of  the  god-  ■  the  following  name  have  been  borrowed  from  No.  1, 


dess,  whose  Assyrian  name  was  Anaitis,  were  discover- 
ed by  Loft iw  in  the  mounds  of  Susa  {Ckaldaa.  p.  379). 
The  Elamites  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  were  probably  descendants  of  the  captive 
tribes  who  had  settled  in  Elam  (Acts  ii,  9). 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  above  that  Elam  is 
called  Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Susiana  by  the  Greek 
and  Horn  an  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  formed 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is  a 
genuine  territorial  title,  and  probably  marks  an  impor- 
Unt  fact  in  tlie  history  of  the  country.  The  Elamites, 
a  Shemitic  people,  who  were  the  primitive  inhabitants 
(Gen.  x,  2*2),  appear  to  have  been  inraded  and  con- 
quered at  a  very  early  time  by  a  Hamitic  or  Cnshite 
race  from  Babylon,  which  was  the  ruling  element  in 
the  territory  from  a  date  anterior  to  Cbedor-laomer. 
These  Ctuaitcs  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Ousians 
(  K iTtnoi )  or  Oiwanans  (KoowzToi).  and  formed  the  dom- 
inant rice,  while  the  Elamites  or  Elyma&an*  were  in  a 
depressed  condition.  In  Scripture  the  country  is  call- 
ed by  its  primitive  title  without  reference  to  subse- 
quent changes ;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of  Mem- 
non  and  his  Ethiopian*  are  based  upon  this  Cushite 


perhaps  as  designating  Jews  who  resided  in  that  re- 
gion of  the  Babylonian  dominions  during  the  captivity. 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose  souk, 
to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case,  returned 
with  Zcrubhabcl  (Ezra  ii,  31 ;  Neli.  vii,  34),  and  which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  is  called  "  the  other  Elam" 
("Hit  0^5 ;  Sept.  HXapap,  'HXa/jadf.,Vulg.  sElam 
alter).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is  curious, 
and  also  suspicious,  as  arguing  an  accidental  repetition 
of  the  foregoing  name.    B.C.  ante  636. 

6.  (Sept.  A/Xa'/i.Vulg.  ^-Ehm.)  One  of  the  sacerdo- 
tal or  Levitical  singers  who  occom|»anicd  Neheminh  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii, 
42).    B.C.  446. 

7.  (Sept.  'HA«/i,Vulg.  >£7«m.)  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Neheiniah 
(Xeh.  x,  14),  B.C.  410. 

E'lamlte  (Chald.  Etemng',  in  the  plural 

KjvAS;  Gr.  'EXvpatoi,  Strabo,  Ptolemy;  or  'EAa ju- 
rat, Acts  il,  9;  Vulg.  &iamita:).  This  word  is  found 
in  the  O.  T.  only  in  Ezra  iv,  9,  and  is  omitted  in  that 
place  by  the  Sept  translators,  who  probably  regarded 
it  as  a  gloss  upon  "Susanchites,"  which  had  occurred 


conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians  or  Cossasans  1  on]y  a  jfttle  before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
of  Susiana  with  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  upper.  I  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam;  they  were 
valley  of  the  Nile.  descendants  of  Shem,  and  drew  their  name  from  an 

The  fullest  account  of  Elam,  its  physical  geography,  '  actual  man,  Elam  ((Jen.  x,  22).  It  has  been  observed 
ruins,  and  history,  is  given  in  Loftus's  Chttltlta  and  in  the  preceding  article  that  the  Elamites  yielded 
Siuiama  (Lond.  1*56 ;  N.  Y.  1857).  The  southern  part  j  fore  a  Cossasan  or  Cushite  invasion.  See  Elam.  They 
of  the  country  is  flat,  and  towards  the  shore  of  the  gulf  i  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part  to  the  mountains 
marshy  and  desolate.  In  tho  north  the  mountain  j  where  Strain)  places  them  (xi,  13,  §  6;  xvi,  1,  §  17), 
ranges  of  Backhtiari  and  Luristan  rise  gradually  from  ■  |n  part  to  the  coast,  where  they  are  located  by  Ptole- 
the  plain  In  a  series  of  calcareous  terraces,  intersected  my  (vi,  3).    Little  is  known  of  their  manners  and 


by  raTines  of  singular  wildneas  and  grandeur.  Among 
these  mountains  are  the  sources  of  the  Ulai  (Loftus,  p. 
308,  847  sq.).  The  chief  towns  of  Elymais  arc  now 
Shuster  ("  little  Shush")  and  Dizful ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  couuiry  is  overrun  by  nomad  Arabs.  See 
Elamitk. 

2.  (Sept.  'ItvounXiMtXap  v.  r.  'tu>Xauy  also  'UXc'iu 
and  .XiXtip;  Vul».  AlUm.)  A  Korhito  Invito,  fifth 
son  of  Mexhelemi..h,  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  fifth  division  of  Temple  wardens 
in  tho  time  of  king  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  3),  B.C. 
1014. 

3-  (Sept.  'AnXap  v.  r.  AtXau,  Vulir.  AZlam.)  A 
chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shashak,  resident  at  Jerusalem  at  tho  captivity  or  on 
the  return  (1  Chron.  viii,  24),  B.C.  536  or  ante. 

4.  (Sept.  \V<\o>,  HXtip,  Vulg.  yElam.)  "  Children 
of  Elam."  Btne-Ehtm,  to  the  number  of  1254,  returned 
with  Zorubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  7;  Neh.  vii, 
12;  1  Esdr.  v,  12),  and  a  "further  detachment  of  71 
men  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezra  viii,  7 ;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this  family,  Shechani- 
ah.  son  of  .lehiel,  who  encouraged  Ezra  in  his  efforts 
against  the  indiscriminate  marriages  of  the  people 
(Ezra  x.  2.  text  cbi?,  i.  e.  tV"?,  01am),  and  six  of 
tb<*  Bene-F.Iam  accordingly  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (Exrn  x,  26).  The  lists  of  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii 
contain  apparently  an  irregular  mixture  of  the  names 
of  olares  and  of  persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21  34, 
wfth  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  names  of  [.laces :  3  19. 
on  the  other  band,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places, 
HI. — II 


customs,  or  of  their  ethnic  character.  (See  Milller, 
in  the  Journal  Ariatique,  1839,  vii,  299;  Wahl,  A*i*n, 
p.  603;  Mannert,  Ueogr.  V,  ii,  158;  com  p.  Plutarch, 
Vit.  Pamp.ftG',  Justin,  xxxvi,  1 ;  Tacit.  Annul,  vi,  44). 
Stralw  says  they  were  skilful  archers  (xv,  3,  §  l'»; 
comp.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  ii,  1,  16;  Livy,  xxxv,  48;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  32),  and  with  this  a^ree  the  notices  botli  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of 
"the  bow  of  Elam"  (xlix,  8V),  while  tho  former  says 
that  "Elam  l»arc  the  quiver"  (xxii,  6).  I*aiah  also 
adds  in  this  place  that  they  fought  both  on. horseback 
and  from  chariots.  They  appear  to  have  retained 
their  nationality  with  peculiar  tenacity,  for  it  is  plain 
from  the  mention  of  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii,  9)  that  they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own 
language,  and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy 
more  than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they 
were  not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossseans.  (Seo 
Hassel,  Erdhetck::  r.  Asirn,  ii,  769  sq. ;  Assemani, 
Bibl.  Or.  Ill,  ii,  419,  741;  comp.  Herod,  i,  102;  Ar- 
rian,  M.  42;  Pliny,  vi,  81;  Stralw,  xv,  728.)  In 
Judith  i,  6,  the  name  is  given  in  tho  Greek  form  as 
Ei.ym.cans,  and  in  1  Mace,  vi,  1,  mention  is  made  of 
a  city  Elymais  (q.  v.). 

Bl'aeah  [some  Ela'tak]  (Hcb.  Elamh',  rfc:#?, 
whom  0<xl  made;  Vulg.  Elatta\  the  name  of  four  men 
(variously  Anglicized  in  the  A.  V.).    See  also  Ei.easa. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXtaaa.)  The  son  of  Helez,  and  father 
of  Sisamai;  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  tho 
family  of  Hezron  (1  Chron.  ii,  30,  A.V.  "Eleasah"). 
B.C.  post  1016. 
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2.  (Sept.  'EKtatra  v.  r.  'EXamr,  A.  V.  "Eleasah.") 
A  ton  of  Kapha  or  Repbarah,  and  father  of  Azel ;  de- 
scendant of  king  Saul  through  Jonathan  and  Merib- 
baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chron.  viii,  37 ;  ix,  43).  B.C. 
considerably  ante  588. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXfcuMD  v.  r.  'EXfaoaV,  A.V.  "Elasah.") 
Tho  eon  of  Shaphan ;  one  of  the  two  men  who  were 
sent  on  a  mission  by  king  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar at  Babylon  after  the  first  deportation  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  who  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  the  let- 
ter of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxix,  3).    B.C.  594. 

4.  (Sept.  HX«<ra,  A.  V.  "Elasah.")  One  of  the 
Bcne-Pashur,  a  priest,  who  renounced  the  Gentile  wife 
whom  he  had  married  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  x,  22).    B.C.  458. 

IS'lath  (Hcb.  Eylath',  rb^X,  tpmt*,  perhaps  of 
TKttKBiXTH-trees ;  occurs  in  this  form  Deut.  ii.  S ;  2 
Kings  xiv,  22;  xvi,  C;  also  in  the  plur.  form  r*5*X. 
"  Ei.",Tit"  [q.  v.],  1  Kings  ix,  2C;  2  Chron.  viii,  17;  j 
xxvi,  2;  '•Elath/'  2  Kings  xvi,  C;  in  the  Sept.  A.'-  i 
and  Ai'Xwp ;  in  Joseph.  [Ant.  viii,  6,  I]  AiAuc;'; ;  in 
Jerome,  Aiiath  [who  says  thut  in  his  day  it  was  called 
Aif/ih,  to  which  it*  appellation  in  Arabic  writers  corre- 
sponds] ;  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  El  ana  or  AChma, 
'VXdi'u  [Itol.  v.  1",  [  Ai\a>'rt  [Strabo,  xvi,  7C8;  comp. 
IMiny,  v,  12;  vL  82] ;  in  Arabic  authors  Ailah),  a  city 
of  Mumtea,  having  n  port  on  the  eastern  arm  or  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  thence  received  the  name  of  Sinus 
Elaniticus  (Gulf  of  Akabah).    According  to  Eusehius 
(Onomatt.  s.  v.  *HAa3),  it  was  ten  miles  east  from  Petra. 
It  must  have  been  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  val- 
ley of  El-Ghor,  which  runs  at  the  Iwttom  of  two  par- 
allel ranges  of  hills,  north  and  south,  through  Arabia 
Pctraoa,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Kbtnitic  Gulf;  but  on  which  side  of  tho  valley  it  lay  I 
has  lieen  matter  of  dispute  (see  M*Culloch's  Ut»g.  Ihrt. 
s.  v.  Akabah).    In  the  geography  of  Arabia  it  forms 
the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the  . 
Hijoz  (El-Makrizi,  Khitttt ;  and  Maratul,  s.  v. ;  comp.  I 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  joints  of  the  ! 
history  of  the  country.    According  to  several  native  i 
writers  the  district  of  Ailah  was  in  very  ancient  times  , 
peopled  by  the  Sameyda',  said  to  be  a  tril»e  of  the  j 
Amalekitcs  (the  first  Amalck \    The  town  itself,  how- 
ever, is  stated  to  have  received  its  name  from  Ey- 
lch,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makrizi's  Khitat,  s.  v. ; 
Caussin's  E**ai  rur  f  IlUtoirt  dtt  Arabes,  i,  23).  The 
Amalckites,  if  we  may  credit  the  writings  of  Arabic 
historians,  passed  in  the  earliest  times  from  the  neigh- 
lx>rhood  of  tho  Persian  Gulf  through  the  peninsula 
(spreading  over  the  greater  part  of  it),  and  thence 
finally  passed  into  Arabia  Petr»?a.    Future  research- 
es may  trace  in  these  fragments  of  primeval  tradition 
the  origin  of  the  Phoenicians.    Herodotus  seems  to 
strengthen  such  a  supposition  when  he  says  tliat  the  | 
latter  people  came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Were 
the  Phoenicians  a  mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known  mari- 
time characteristics  of  the  people*  of  that  stock,  devel- 
oped in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  in  that  of  the  ; 
Persian  Gulf,  ami.  as  a  link  between  their  extrcire  ! 
eastern  and  western  settlement*,  in  the  fleets  that  sail-  < 
ed  from  Ezlon-gelier  and  Elatb,  and  from  the  south- 
ern porta  of  the  Yemen?    Sec  ARAniA :  C'AriiTOR: 
Mi/.uaim.     U  should  be  observed,  however,  that ' 
Tvrian  sailors  manned  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  of 
Jehoshaphat  (sec  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct-  1851,  p,  163, 


n.). 

The  first  time  that  Elath  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is  in  Deut.  ii.  H,  in  speaking  of  the  journey  of  the  Isra- 
elites towards  the  Promised  I.and  :  "  When  we  passed 
by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt 
in  Scir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from  Klath,  and 
from  Ezion-gebcr."  These  two  pi  rices  are  mentioned 
together  agiin  in  1  Kings  ix,  26  (comp.  2  Chron.  viii. 


17),  In  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  Elath  was  more 
ancient  than  Ezion-geber,  and  was  of  so  much  repute 
as  to  be  used  for  indicating  the  locality  of  other  places : 
the  passage  also  fixes  the  spot  where  Elath  itself  was 
to  be  found :  "  and  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships 
in  Ezion-gel>er,  which  is  beride  Elath,  on  the  shore 
(Num.  xxxiii,35)of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edorn  "! 
See  Eztox-oEnF.R.  The  use  which  David  made  of 
the  vicinity  of  Elath  shows  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  his  possession.  Accordingly,  in  2  Sam. 
viii,  14,  we  learn  that  he  had  previously  made  himself 
master  of  Idumsea,  and  garrisoned  its  strong-holds  with 
his  own  troops.  Under  Joram,  however  (2  Kings  viii, 
20),  the  Idumasans  revolted  from  Judah,  and  elected  a 
king  over  themselves,  .loram  thereupon  assembled 
his  forces,  "and  all  the  chariots  with  him,"  and,  fall- 
ing on  the  Idumasans  by  night,  succeeded  in  defeating 
and  scattering  their  army.  The  HebrewF,  neverthe- 
less, could  not  prevail,  but  "Edom  revolted  from  under 
the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day;"  thus  exemplifying 
the  striking  language  employed  (Gen.  xxvii,  40)  by 
Isaac :  "  By  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve 
thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt 
have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from 
off  thy  neck."  From  2  Kings  xiv,  22.  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  Uzziah  recovered  Elath,  and,  having  so  re- 
paired and  adorned  the  city  as  to  be  said  to  huve  built, 
that  is,  rebuilt  it,  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
This  connection  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for  in 
chap,  xvi,  ver.  6  of  the  same  I  took,  we  find  the  Syrian 
king  Rczin  interposing,  who  captured  Elath,  drove  out 
the  Jews,  and  annexed  the  plnce  to  his  Syrian  king- 
dom, and  "the  Syrians  came  to  Elath,  and  "dwelt  there 
unto  this  day."  At  a  later  )>criod  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  was  for  a  time  guarded  by 
the  tenth  legion,  forming  part  of  Paliestina  Tertia  (Je- 
rome, OnomaM.  s.  v.  Ailath  ;  Strabo,  xxi,  4,  4  ;  Reland, 
Pahrst.  p.  556).  It  subsequently  l)ecame  the  residence 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  Bishops  of  Elath  were  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  and  at  that  of  Con- 
stantinople (A.  D.  526).  At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
Bcryllus  thus  wrote  his  designation  as  "  Ushop  of  vEla 
of  Third  Palestine"  ('AiXd  ri/c  noA«i«riii;c  rpirnv). 
In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  was  much  distinguished 
for  commerce,  which  continued  to  flourish  under  the 
auspices  of  Christianity  (Cellarii  Xotit.  ii,  686  sq.).  In 
the  6th  century  it  is  spoken  of  by  Ptocopius  as  being 
inhabited  by  Jews  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion  (Dt 
Btll.  Pert,  i,  lit).  In  A.D.  630  the  Christian  commu- 
nities of  Arabia  Petnra  found  it  expedient  to  submit 
to  Mohammed,  when  John,  the  Christian  governor  of 
Ailah,  became  bound  to  |tay  an  annual  tribute  of  3(  0 
gold  pieces  (Abulfeda,  Ann.  i,  171).  Henceforward, 
till  the  present  century,  Ailah  lay  in  the  darkness  of 
Islamism.  It  is  merely  mentioned  by  tho  supposed 
Ibn-Haukal  (Engl,  translation  of  D'Arvicnx,  Append, 
p.  353),  perhaps  in  the  11th  century;  and,  aft«r  the 
middle  of  tho  12th,  Edrisi  descril>cs  it  as  a  small  town 
frequented  by  the  And  ft,  who  were  now  its  masters, 
and  forming  an  im|w>rtant  point  in  the  route  between 
Cairo  and  Medina.  In  A.D.  1116,  king  Baldwin  of  Je- 
rusalem took  possession  of  it.  Again  it  was  wrested 
from  the  hand*  of  the  Christians  by  Saladin  I,  A.D. 
1137,  and  never  again  fully  recovered  by  them,  al- 
though the  reckless  Ratnald  of  Chatillon.  in  A.D.  11^2, 
seized,  and  for  a  time  held,  the  town.  In  Abulfcda's 
day,  and  before  A.D.  1300,  it  was  already  deserted. 
He  says,  "In  our  day  it  is  a  fortress,  to  which  a  gov- 
ernor is  sent  from  Egypt.  It  had  a  sn  all  castle  in  the 
sea,  but  this  is  now  abandoned,  and  the  governor  re- 
moved to  the  fortress  on  the  shore."  Such  as  Ailah 
was  in  the  days  of  Abulfeda,  is  Akabah  now.  Mounds 
of  rubbish  alone  mark  the  site  of  the  town,  while  a 
fortress,  occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small  garrison 
under  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  serves  to  keep  the  neigh- 
lioring  tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to 
the  wants  and  protection  of  the  annual  Egyptian  Haj, 
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or  pilgrim  caravan.  Under  the  Roman  rule  it  lost  its 
former  importune*  with  the  transference  of  its  trade 
to  other  port*,  such  as  Berenice,  Myos  Hormos,  ami 
Arsinoe ;  but  in  Mohammedan  times  it  again  became 
a  place  of  wine  note.  It  in  now  quite  insignificant. 
It  U?a  on  the  route  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrim-caravan, 
and  the  monntain-roud  or  'Akahah  named  after  it 
was  improved  or  reconstructed  !>v  Ahmad  Ilm-Tulun. 
who  ruled  Egypt  from  A.D.  ci'r.  840  to  848.  This 
pi  ice  has  always  been  an  important  station  upon  the 
route  of  the  Egyptian  IlaJ.  Such  is  the  importance 
of  this  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  lioth 
in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view,  that  the  rulers 
«>f  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period  have  given  it  convoy 
and  protection.  For  this  purpose  a  line  of  fortresses 
similar  to  that  of  Akabah  has  been  establishe<l  at  inter- 
vals alott^  the  route,  with  wells  of  water  and  supplies 
of  provisions  (Robinson's  Hib'ical  Rttearchea,  i,  250). 
The  first  Frank  who  visited  this  place  in  modern  times 
was  RQpp  II.  in  1822  (Reite,  p.  24*  sq.).  Uhorde  {Jour- 
n*j  through  Arabia  Prima,  London,  1836)  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  the  castle  of 
Akahah,  of  which  he  has  given  a  view  (i,  116).  The 
fortress,  he  state*,  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  is  in 
a  pretty  good  condition,  though  within  several  good 
habitations  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay.  It  has 
>n!v  two  guns  fit  for  service  (Bartlett,  Forty  Days  in 
the  /irtert,  p.  99  sq.).  The  ancient  name  ul  the  plain- 
is  indicative  of  groves  in  the  vicinity,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  its  palm -woods  (xvi,  776),  which  appear 
still  to  subsist  (Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  400;  Schubert,  ii, 
379). 

El-Beth'el  (Heb.  FA  Beyth-El/  feaT^a  b«,  G<*1 
of  Bethel;  Sept.  simply  Bai3q\,  Vulg.  Ihrnus  Dvi),  the 
name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  altar  erected  by  him  as  a 
sanctuary  (Gen.  xxxv,  7),  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
formerly  experienced  the  vision  of  the  mystic  ladder 
(chap,  xxxi,  13;  xxviii,  18).    Sec  Bethel. 

Elceaaitea.    See  Elkesaites. 

El'da  (  EXn'n),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith, 
and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud. 
viii,  1);  what  Hebrew  name  the  word  represents  is 
doubtful,  Hilkiah  Is  probably  Chelkias,  two  steps 
Iwek  in  the  genealogy.  The  Syriac  version  has  El- 
iow.  In  the  Vulgate  the  names  arc  hopelessly  alter- 
ed. 

Xn'da&h  [some  Elda'ah]  (Heb.  EUaak',  MT^X, 
whom  God  ealled;  Sept.  'KXfiaya,  'P.\cata;  Joaephus 
EArac,  Ant.  i,  15, 1\  the  last-named  of  the  five  sons  of 
Midian,  Abraham's  son  bv  Ketnraa  (Gen.  xxv,  4;  1 
Chron.  i,  33).    B.C.  post  2063. 

Bl' dad  (Heb.  Eldad" ,T^st,  *i>om  G<"*  h™  ?<»*<*; 
comp.  Theopkdut ;  Sept.  'EXe*«f),  one  of  the  seventy 
elders  who  had  been  appointed  under  Moses  to  assist 
in  the  administration  of  justice  amang  the  people. 
B.C.  1&W.  He  is  mentioned  along  with  Medud,  an- 
other elder,  as  hiving  on  a  particular  occasion  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  came  npon  thorn  In 
th?  camp,  while  Moses  and  the  rest  of  the  elders  were 
assembled  around  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  upon  them  all;  and  the  simple 
p-culiarity  in  the  case  of  Eldad  nnd  Medad  waa  that 
they  did  not  hse  their  share  in  the  gift,  though  they 
atiode  in  the  camp,  but  they  prophesied  there.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  an  irregularity  to  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  and  seems  to  hive  suggested  the  idea  that  they 
w*re  using  the  gift  with  a  view  to  their  own  aggran- 
dizement. He  therefore  entreated  Moses  to  forbid 
them.  But  Mosea,  with  characteristic  magnanimity, 
replied,  "  Envieot  thou  for  my  sak»  ?  Would  God 
that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them !"  (Num.  xi,  24  - 
29).—  Fairbairo.  a.  v.  The  great  fact  of  the  |«as*age  is 
the  more  general  distribution  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
*hicb  had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  Moaes ;  and 


the  implied  sanction  of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  gift  from  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  available  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  instruction  of  the  Israelites,  a  ten- 
dency which  afterwards  led  to  the  establishment  of 
"schools  of  the  prophets."  The  circumstance  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tradition  that  all 
prophetic  inspiration  emanated  originally  from  Moses, 
and  was  transmitted  from  him  by  a  legitimate  succes- 
sion down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  mnde  of 
prophecy  in  the  case  of  Etdad  and  Mcdad  was  proba- 
bly the  extempore  production  of  bymiut,  chanted  forth 
to  the  people  (Hammond);  comp.  the  case  of  Saul,  1 
Sam.  x,  11.  From  Num.  xi,  25,  it  appears  that  the 
gift  was  not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continuous  en- 
ergy, though  only  occasionally  developed  in  action. 
See  Prophecy. 

Elder  (properly  *£T,  znJcn' ;  irptofivrtnor,  a  term 
which  is  plainly  the  origin  of  our  word  "t»r.'«/;"  Sax- 
on prtosttr  and prttte,  then  prutt,  High  and  Low  Dutch 
prifMttr,  French  prestrc  and  pritre,  Ital.  prrtr.  Span. 
prtsltytero),  literally,  one  of  the  older  men  ;  and  lie- 
cause,  in  ancient  times,  older  persons  would  naturally 
be  selected  to  hold  public  offices,  out  of  regard  to 
their  presumed  superiority  in  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, the  term  came  to  be  used  as  the  designation 
for  the  office  itself,  liorne  by  an  individual  of  whatever 
age.  (See  Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.)  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  words  ytpovaia  (»  council  of  elders),  sena- 
tus,  alderman,  etc. 

I.  In  the  0.  T.— The  term  elder  was  one  of  extensive 
use,  as  an  official  title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  It  Applied  to  various  offices ;  Eli- 
ezer,  for  instance,  is  descrilied  as  the  "old  man  of  the 
house,"  i.  e.  the  majitr-ilomo  (Gen.  xxiv,  2);  the  officers 
of  Pharaoh's  household  (Gen.  1,7),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
David's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii,  17)  were  so  term- 
ed ;  while  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  9  the  "old  men  of  Gelial"  are 
the  matter-workmen.  But  the  term  "elder"  ap]>ears 
to  lie  also  expressive  of  respect  and  reverence  in  gen- 
eral, as  tiffn<>rr,  teignevr,  tewir,  etc.  The  word  o<-cura 
in  this  ncnsc  in  Gen.  1,  7,  "  Joseph  went  up  to  bury 
his  father,  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  of 
Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (Sept.  wptir/irnpoi,  Vulg.  tenet). 
These  ciders  of  Egypt  were  proluibly  the  various  state 
officers.  As  betokening  a  |>olitical  office,  it  applied 
not  only  to  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  but  also  to 
the  Moahites  and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii,  7).  The 
elders  of  Israel,  of  wh«m  such  frequent  mt-i.tion  is 
made,  may  have  been,  in  c:<rly  times,  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  patriarchs  (Exod.  xii,  21).  To  the 
elders  Moses  was  directed  to  ojicn  his  commission 
(Exod.  lii,  16  h  They  accompanied  Moses  In  his  first 
interview  with  Pharaoh,  as  the  representatives  of  thn 
Hebrew  nation  (ver.  1*);  through  them  Moses  issued 
his  communications  and  commands  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple (Exod.  six,  7;  Deut.  xxxi,  9);  they  were  his  im- 
mediate attendants  in  all  great  transactions  in  the 
wilderness  (Exod.  xvii.  5);  seventy  of  their  number 
were  selected  to  attend  Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and 
Abihu,  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiv,  1\  on 
which  occasion  they  are  called  the  noldet  (S^?"*!«, 
lit  deep-rooted,  i.  c.  of  high-horn  stock;  Sept.  /riAjc- 
roi)  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  did  eat  and  drink 
before  God,  in  ratification  of  the  covenant,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  (ver.  11).  In  Num.  xi.  16, 17. 
we  meet  with  the  appointment  of  seventy  ciders  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  people  along  with  Moses ;  these 
were  selected  by  Moses  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  elders,  and  are  described  as  lieing  already  officers 
over  the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Ml- 
chaelis  that  this  council  chosen  to  assist  Moses  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sanhedrim,  which,  ho 
thinks,  was  not  instituted  till  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  optivity.    See  Saxiikdium.    Ho  ob 
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serves  that  these  seventy  elders  were  not  chosen  to 
be  judges  of  the  people,  who  had  already  more  than 
6",  000  judges.  He  also  argues  that  the  election  of 
seventy  additional  judges  would  have  done  hut  little 
towards  suppressing  the  reliellion  which  led  Moses  to 
adopt  this  proceeding ;  but  that  it  seems  more  likely 
to  have  ttoen  his  intention  to  form  a  supreme  senate 
to  take  a  share  in  tho  government,  consisting  of  the 
most  respectable  persons,  either  for  family  or  merit, 
which  would  materially  support  his  power  and  influ- 
ence among  the  people  in  general ;  would  unite  large 
and  powerful  families,  and  give  an  air  of  aristocracy 
to  his  government,  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
too  monarchical.  He  further  infers  that  this  council 
was  not  permanent,  not  being  once  alluded  to  from 
the  death  of  Moses  till  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  that 
Moses  did  not  (til  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
deaths,  and  that  it  ceased  altogether  in  the  wilderness. 
Wherever  a  patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the  office  of 
the  eller  will  be  found  as  the  keystone  of  the  social 
and  political  fabric ;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  among 
the  Arab?,  where  tho  sheik  (  =  thc  oUl  man)  iB  the 
highest  authority  in  the  tribe.  That  the  title  origin- 
ally had  reference  to  age  is  obvious;  and  ago  was 
naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all  periods 
(Josh,  x.viv,  31 ;  1  Kings  xii,  6),  even  when  the  term 
had  acquired  its  secondary  sense.  At  what  period  the 
transition  occurred,  in  other  words,  when  the  word  elder 
acquired  an  official  signification,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  earliest  notice  of  tho  riders  acting  in  concert  as  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  We  need 
not  assume  that  the  order  was  then  called  into  exist- 
ence, but  rather  that  Moses  availed  himself  of  an  insti- 
tution already  existing  and  recognised  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  that,  in  short,  "the  elders  of  Israel"  (Ex- 
od.  iii,  10;  iv,  29)  had  been  the  terutte  (Sept.  ytpovaia) 
of  the  people  ever  since  they  had  become  a  people. 
The  position  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution, and  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  peo- 
ple, is  described  under  Coscjkkoation;  they  were 
the  representatives  of  tho  |>eople,  so  much  so  that  el. 
dees  and  penjtle  are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent 
terms  (comp.  Josh,  xxiv,  1  with  2,  19,  21 ;  1  Sam.  viii, 
4  with  7, 10, 19).  Their  authority  was  undefined,  and 
extended  to  all  matters  concerning  tho  public  weal ; 
nor  did  the  people  question  the  validity  of  their  acts, 
even  when  they  disapproved  of  them  (Jo*u.  ix,  18). 
When  the  tribes  became  settled  the  elders  were  dis- 
tinguished by  different  titles,  according  as  they  were 
acting  as  national  representatives  ("elders  of  Israel," 
1  Sam.  iv,  3;  1  Kings  viii,  1,  3;  "of  the  land,"  1 
Kings  xx,  7;  "of  Juduh,"  2  Kings  xxiii,  1;  Ezek. 
viii,  1),  as  district  governors  over  the  several  tril<cs 
(Deut.  xxxi,  28;  2  Sam.  xix,  11),  or  as  local  magis- 
trates in  the  provincial  towns,  ap|>ointed  in  conformi- 
ty with  Dcut.  xvi,  18,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  tho 
gate  and  administer  justice  (Deut.  xix,  12 ;  xxi,  3  sq. ; 
xxii,  15;  Ruth  iv,9, 11 ;  1  Kimrs  xxi,8;  Judg.  x.  0); 
their  number  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 
Sam.  xxx.  26  sq.  They  retained  their  position  under 
all  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  underwent: 
under  the  judges  (Judg.  ii,  7;  viii,  14;  xi,  5;  1  Sam. 
iv,  3;  viii,  4);  in  the  time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4); 
under  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx,  26),  David  (1  Chron.  xxi, 
l(i),  and  the  later  kings  (2  Sam.  xvii,  4 ;  1  Kings  xii, 
(I:  xx.  8;  xxi,  11);  during  the  captivity  (Jer.  xxix, 
1 ;  Eitt-k.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1);  subsequently  to  the 
return  (Ezra  v,  5;  vi,  7,  14;  x,  8,  14);  under  the 
Maccabees,  when  they  were  described  sometimes  as 
the  senate  (ytpoixrin  ;  1  Mace,  xii,  6;  2  Mace,  i,  10; 
iv,  44 ;  xi,  27 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  3,  8),  sometimes  by 
their  ordinary  title  (1  Mace,  vii,  33;  xi,  23;  xii,  35)'; 
and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  they  are  noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  tho  San- 
hedrim, but  connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes 
whence  its  members  were  selected,  and  always  acting 
in  conjunction  with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 


See  Cotracn..    Thus  they  are  associated  sometimes 
with  tho  chief  priests  (Matt,  xxi,  23),  sometimes  with 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  (Matt,  xvi,  21),  or  the 
council  (Matt,  xxvi,  59),  always  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.    Luke  describes 
the  whole  order  by  the  collective  term  w()J<r/3irr//(uov, 
i.  e.  eldership  (Luke  xxil,  66;  Acts  xxii,  5).  Like 
the  scribes,  they  obtained  their  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim 
|  by  election,  or  nomination  from  the  executive  author- 
it}'.   See  Agk. 
'     II.  In  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Apottoliral 
1  Church. — In  the  article  Bishop  (i,  818  sq.),  the  origin 
I  and  functions  of  the  eldership  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  the 
I  early  Church  arc  treated  at  some  length,  especially 
I  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  original  identity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  (or  elders).    Referring  our  read- 
ers to  that  discussion,  we  add  here  the  following  points. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Office.— No  specific  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  eldership  in  the  Christian  Church  is  given 
in  tho  N.  T.  "  The  demand  for  it  arose,  no  doubt, 
very  early;  as,  notwithstanding  the  wider  diffusion 
of  gifts  not  restricted  to  office,  provision  was  to  be 
made  plainly  for  the  regular  and  fixed  instruction  and 
conduct  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  churches.  The 
historical  pattern  for  it  was  presented  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  namely,  iu  the  college  or  bench  of  elders 
(jTpca/jvrfpoi,  Luke  vii,  3 ;  rtp^iffi-fo-ywyoi,  Mark  v, 
22;  Acta  xiii,  15),  who  conducted  the  functions  of 
public  worship,  prayer,  reading,  and  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  meet  Christian  presbyters  for  the 
first  time  (Acta  xi,  80)  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  collection  sent  from  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
for  the  relief  of  their  brethren  in  Judasa.  From  thence 
the  institution  passed  over  not  only  to  all  the  Jewish- 
Christian  churches,  but  to  those  also  which  were  plant- 
ed among  the  Gentiles.  From  the  example  of  the 
household  of  Stephanas  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi,  15)  we 

;  sec  that  the  first  converts  (the  aira(>\ai)  ordinarily 
were  chosen  to  this  office,  a  fact  expressly  confirmed 
also  bv  Clemens  RomanuS"  (1  Cor.  c.  xiii).  Schaff,  in 
Meth.' Quirt.  Rev.  Oct.  1851;  Apostolic  Church,  §  132. 
"  The  creation  of  the  office  of  elder  is  nowhere  record- 
ed in  the  N.  T. ,  as  in  the  case  of  deacons  and  apostles, 
because  the  latter  offices  were  created  to  meet  new  and 
special  emergencies,  while  the  fo  mer  was  transmitted 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  other  words,  the  office  of 
rider  tens  the  only  permanent  essential  office  of  the  Church 
under  either  dispensation"  {Princeton  lUriew,  xix,  61). 
The  Jewish  eldership,  according  to  this  view,  was 
tacitly  transferred  from  the  Old  Dispensation  to  the 
New,  without  express  or  formal  institution,  except  in 
Gentile  churches,  where  no  such  office  had  a  previous 
existence  (comp.  Acts  xi,  30;  xiv,  23). 

2.  Functions  of  the  Elders.— The  "elders"  of  the  N. 
T.  Church  were  plainly  the  "pastors"  (F.ph.  iv,  11), 
"bishops,  or  overseers"  (Acts  xx,  28,  etc.);  "lead- 
ers" and  rulers"  (Hob.  xiii,  7 ;  1  Thcss.  v,  12,  etc.)  of 
the  flock.  But  they  were  not  only  leaders  and  rulers, 
but  also  the  "regular  texichers  of  the  congregation,  to 

J  whom  pertained  officially  the  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments.   That  this  function  was  closely 

,  connected  with  tho  other  is  apparent,  even  from  the 
conjunction  of  'pastors  and  teachers,'  Eph.  iv,  11, 

\  where  the  terms,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denote  the 
same  persons.  Tho  same  association  of  ruling  and 
teaching  occurs  Heb.  xiii,  7:  4  Remember  them  which 
have  the  rule  over  you  (iiynvutvut),  who  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  word  of  God  (oVrirrc  i\d\ntrav  vfiiv  riv 
\irynv  rov  Otof-),  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the 
end  of  their  conversation'  (comp.  vcr.  17).  Especially 
decisive,  however,  are  the  instructions  of  the  pastoral 
epistles,  where  Paul,  among  the  requirements  for  the 
presby  terate,  in  addition  to  a  blameless  character  and 
a  talent  for  business  and  government,  expressly  mcn- 

I  tions  also  ability  to  tetuh  (1  Tim.  iii,  2) :  4  A  bishop  must 

I  be  blamelesr,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober, 
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of  good  behavior,  given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  (each' 
(i*ir  MicTieov).  etc.  ;  no  alio  Tit.  i,  9,  whore  it  is  required 
of  a  bishop  that  ho  shall  '  hold  fust  the  faithful  word 
as  he  hath  been  taught  (avrtxi'iptvav  rov  Kara  rt)v 
iuaxn*'  irttrrov  \6yov),  that  he  may  l>e  able  by  sound 
doctrine  l>oth  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsay - 
ers'  "  (Schaff,  /.  c).  It  is  not  improbable  (indeed,  sev- 
eral passages  in  the  New  Test,  seem  clearly  to  favor 
the  notion)  that  many  persons  were  ordained  ciders  in 
the  apostolical  age  who  were  not,  and  could  not  l>e, 
vparated  from  their  tem|*>rnl  occupations.  "At  first, 
those  who  held  office  in  the  Church  continued,  in  all 
probability,  to  exercise  their  former  trades  for  a  live- 
lihood. The  churches  would  scarcely  lie  able  (as  they 
were  mostly  poor)  to  provide  stipends  at  first  for  their 
pastors"  (Neander).  Nevertheless,  men  specially  call- 
ed and  fitted  for  the  work,  and  devoted  to  it,  were  enti- 
tled by  the  Christian  law,  as  set  forth  by  the  apostles, 
to  be  supported  by  the  people ;  but  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction  of  rank,  honor,  or  authority  tietween  those 
elder*  who  had  stipends  and  those  who  had  none,  un- 
les«.  indeed,  the  latter,  who,  following  Paul  s  example, 
**  w«iTked  with  their  own  hands"  that  they  might  not 
\f  charitable  to  the  churches,  were  held  in  greaiter 
honor  for  the  time.  The  principle  that  full  ministerial 
title  may  stand  apart  from  stipend  is  fully  recognised 
in  modern  times  in  the  system  of  local preachers  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (sec  Steward,  On 
(Church  (iorrrnmmf.  Ixind.  18511,  p.  12H). 

"After  the  ]>altem  t.f  the  synagogues,  as  well  as  of 
thf  political  administration  of  cities,  which  from  of  old 
•was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  or  college  of  tkcuriu- 
nes.  even'  church  had  a  number  of  presbyters.  We  meet 
th«-m  everywhere  in  the  plural  and  as  a  corporation : 
at  .Jerusalem,  Acts  xi,  30;  xv.  4,  C,  23;  xxi,  18 ;  at  Eph- 
esus.  xx.  17.  28;  at  Philippi,  Phil,  i,  1;  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Timothy.  1  Tim.  iv,  14.  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery ;  and  in 
the  churches  to  which  James  wrote,  .lames  v.  14 :  'Is 
any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the presbyters  of 
th'  ctmgrrgntum,  and  let  them  pray  over  hiin,'  etc. 
This  is  implied  also  by  the  notice  (Acts  xiv,  23)  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  elders  for  every  church, 
several  of  them  of  course ;  and  still  more  clearly  by 
the  direction  given  to  Titus  (Tit.  i,  5)  to  ordain  eld- 
ers, that  is.  a  presbytery  of  such  officers,  in  every  city 
of  Crete.  Some  learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined 
that  the  arrangement  in  the  larger  cities  included  sev- 
eral coninr^ations,  while,  however,  each  of  these  had 
but  one  elder  or  bishop;  that  the  principle  of  congre- 
gational polity  thus  from  the  beginning  was  neither 
democratic  nor  aristocratic,  but  monarchical.  But  this 
view  is  contradicted  by  the  passages  just  quoted,  in 
which  the  presbyters  appear  as  a  college,  as  well  as 
by  the  associative  tendency  which  entered  into  the 
very  life  of  Christian*  from  the  Itcginning.  The  hovse- 
h-Jd  congregation*  (tVcAiprioi  err  oicnr),  which  are 
often  mentioned  and  greeted  (Rom.  xvi.  4,  6.  14, 16: 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Col.  iv,  16;  I'hilem.  2).  indicate  mere- 
lv  the  fact  that  where  the  Christians  had  become  very 
numerons  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  edifica- 
tion at  different  place*,  and  by  no  means  exclude  the 
id'-a  of  their  organized  union  as  a  whole,  or  of  their 
being  governed  by  a  common  liody  of  presbyter*. 
Hence,  accordingly,  the  apostolical  epistles  also  are 
ne\-er  addressed  to  a  separate-part,  an  ecdesiola  in 
rirtia,  a  conventicle,  but  always  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  at  Rome,  at  Corinth,  st  Ephesus,  at  Philip- 
pi.  at  The*salonica.  etc.,  treating  them  in  such  case  as 
a  moral  unity  (comp.  1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  I.  1 ;  1 
Cor.  i.  2:  v,  i  sq. ;  2  Cor.  i,  1,  28:  ii.  1  sq. ;  Col.  iv, 
1C;  Phil,  i,  1,  etc.).  Whether  a  full  parity  reigned 
among  these  collegiate  presbyters,  or  whether  one, 
•ay  the  eldest,  constantly  presided  over  the  rest,  or 
whether,  finally,  one  followed  another  in  such  presi- 
dency ss  prim**  inter  part*  by  some  certain  rotation, 
cannot  be  decisively  determined  from  the  N.  T  The 


analog}-  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  leads  here  to  no  en- 
tirely  sure  result,  since  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
particular  presidency  belonged  to  its  eldership  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Christ.  Some  sort  of  presidency,  in- 
deed, would  teem  to  t>e  almost  indispensable  for  any 
well-ordered  government  and  the  regular  transaction 
of  business,  and  is  thus  beforehand  probable  in  the 
case  of  these  primitive  Christian  presbyteries,  only 
the  particular  form  of  it  wc  liavc  no  means  to  deter- 
mine" (Schaff.  /.  r.). 

III.  In  the  early  Church  (post-apottnlir). — Very  soon 
after  the  a]>ostolic  age  the  episcopacy  arose,  lirtt  in  the 
congregational  form,  afterwards  in  the  diocesan  <  pis- 
co|>acy.  See  EriscofAfv.  Until  the  full  develop- 
ment  of  the  latter,  elders  or  presbyters  were  the  high, 
est  order  of  ministers.  No  traco  of  ruling  elders,  in 
the  modern  sense,  U  to  lie  found  in  the  early  Church. 
There  was  a  class  of  seniores  ecclesir  in  the  African 
Church,  whom  some  writers  have  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ruling  elder ;  but  Bingham  clearly  shows 
the  contrary.  The  naino  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Ojitatus.  In  the  Diocletian  peisceu- 
tion,  when  Mensuritts  was  compelled  to  leave  hia 
church,  lie  committed  tho  ornaments  and  utensils  to 
such  of  tho  elders  as  he  could  trust,  Ji-ietilus  tmi<ribut 
comntendabit  <  Opt  itus,  lib.  I.  p.  41)  In  the  works  of 
Optatus  there  is  a  tract  called  "  tho  Purgation  of  Felix 
and  t  wcilian,"  when*  is  locution  of  these  s-niorts. 
Augustine  inscrilies  one  of  his  epistles,  Clero,  teniori- 
bus,  i-t  wrirenmr pUbi :  "To  the  clergy,  the  elders,  and 
all  the  people"  {Epist.  137).  According  to  Bingham, 
some  of  these  smions  were  the  civil  optimal)*  (magis- 
trates, aldermen);  the  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  403) 
speaks  of  magistrates  eW  seniores  lororum.  Others 
were  called  seniores  eccletiastici ,  and  had  care  of  the 
utensils,  treasures,  etc.,  of  the  church,  and  correspond 
to  modern  churchwardens  or  trustees  (Bingham.  Orig. 
Kctltt.  lik.  ii.  ch.  xix,  §  19 ;  Hitchcock,  in  A  mer.  Presb. 
Review,  April.  1W»). 

IV.  In  the  nunhrn  Church. — 1.  In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protec- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  tho  word  "priest"  is  generally 
used  instead  of  "presbyter"  or  "elder"  to  designate 
the  second  order  of  ministers  (the  three  orders  being 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons).  Sec  Presbyter  ; 
Priest. 

2.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  but  two  orders 
of  ministers  are  recogi.ised.  viz.  elders  and  deacons, 
the  bishop  Iteing  chosen  as  primus  inter  pares,  or  m- 
perintendent.  Sec  EriarorAcv.  For  the  electien. 
ordination,  duties,  etc.,  of  elders,  see  the  Discipline  if 
th-  MtthodiM  Episcopal  Church,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii,  §  16,  and 
pt.  iv,  ch.  vi.  §  2.  The  presiding  rider  is  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  once  in  four  years,  to  superintend  a  dis- 
trict. For  the  nature  and  functions  of  this  office,  see 
pRE«n»!No  Elder. 

3.  Among  Congregntionolists,  the  only  Church  offi- 
cers now  known  are  elders  (or  ministers)  and  deacons. 
Ruling  elders  were  recognised  in  the  Cambridge  plat- 
form (q.  v.),  and  their  duties  particularly  pointed  out: 
but  neither  the  office  itself  nor  the  reasons  by  which  it 
was  supported  were  long  approved.  Ruling  elders 
never  were  universal  in  Congregationalism,  and  the  of- 
fice  was  soon  every  where  rejected  (Upham,  Ratio  Dis- 
cipline, 1844,  §  3**,  39;  Dexter,  On  Congregationalism'). 

4.  Among  IYesbytcrian  churches  (L  e.  all  which 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  whether 
designated  by  that  name  or  nod  there  are  generally 
two  classes  of  elders,  teaching  and  ruling  elders.  The 
teaching  elders  constitute  the  body  of  pastors;  the  rul- 
ing elders  are  laymen,  who  arc  set  apart  as  assistants 
to  the  minister  in  the  oversight  and  ruling  nf  the  tiock. 
Together  with  the  minister,  they  constitute  "the  Ses- 
sion," the  lowest  judicatory  in  the  Church.  See  Pres- 
byterian Chi  kch.  They  cannot  administer  the  sac- 
raments, but  aid  at  the  Lord's  Supper  by  distributing 
the  elements  to  the 
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1.  In  Scotland,  ruling  eldere  constitute,  with  the 
minister*,  the  "Kirk  Session."  The  Form  of  (Joetrn- 
ment  annexed  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  asserts  that 
"as  there  were  in  the  Jewish  Cliurch  elder*  of  the  peo- 
ple,  joined  with  the  priest*  and  Levites  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  so  Christ,  who  huth  instituted 
government  and  governors  ecclesiastical  in  the  Church, 
besides  the  ministers  of  the  Word,  with  gifts  for  gov- 
ernment, and  with  commission  to  execute  the  same 
when  called  thereuuto,  who  are  to  join  with  the  minis- 
ter in  the  government  of  tho  Church,  which  officers 
reformed  churches  commonly  call  elders."  "These 
elders  are  chosen  from  among  the  mem  hers,  and  arc 
uaually  jiersons  of  tried  character.  After  their  accept- 
ance of  office,  the  minister,  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, sets  them  apart  to  their  office  by  prayer, 
and  sometimes  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  concludes 
the  ceremony  of  ordinatum  with  exhorting  tioth  elders 
and  people  to  discharge  their  respective  duties.  They 
have  no  right  to  teach  or  to  dispense  the  sacrament*. 
'  They  generally  discliarge  the  office,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  deacons,  of  attending  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor;  but  their  peculiar  function  is  expressed 
by  the  name  "ruling  elders;"  for  in  every  question 
of  jurisdiction  they  ore  the  spiritual  court  of  which  the 
iitirii-ter  is  officially  moderator,  and  in  the  presbytery 
—of  w  hich  the  pastors  within  the  bounds  are  officially 
meinbers — the  elders  sit  as  the  representatives  of  the 
several  sessions  or  consistories'  (Hill's  ThtoUnj.  Instil. 
pt.  ii,  sec.  ii.  p.  171).  In  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  elder.*  are  nominated  by  the  Session,  lint  in 
uncstahlishcd  bodies  they  ore  freely  chosen  by  the 
people"  (Eadie.  Keel.  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  United  Prts- 
bi/terian  Church  hjs  the  following  rule.*  on  the  subject: 
"  1.  The  ri^ht  of  electing  elders  is  vested  solely  in  the 
members  of  the  congregation  who  arc  in  full  commu- 
nion. 2.  No  fixed  numlier  of  elders  is  required,  but 
two,  alon^  with  the  minister,  arc  required  to  constitute 
u  .Session.  3.  When  the  Session  judge  it  ex|>edient  that 
an  addition  should  be  made  to  their  numlier,  the  first 
step  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  required  numlier.  ...  6.  At  the 
meeting  for  election  a  discourse  is  generally  delivered 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Full  opportunity  is  first  of 
nil  given  to  the  members  to  propose  candidates.  The 
names  are  then  read  over,  and,  after  prayer,  the  votes 
are  taken,  and  tho  individuals  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  arc  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  7. 
After  the  election  the  call  of  the  congregation  is  inti- 
in  i ted  to  the  elders  elect,  and  on  their  acceptance  the 
Session  examines  into  their  qualification*,  and,  if  sat- 
isfied, orders  un  edict  to  be  read  in  the  cliurch.  8.  At 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  edict,  which  must  be  read 
on  two  Sabbath  days,  the  Session  meets,  tho  elders 
elect  lieing  present.  After  the  Session  is  constituted, 
if  no  objections  are  brought  forward,  the  day  of  ordina- 
tion is  fixed.  If  objections  are  made,  the  Session  pro- 
ceed* to  inquire  into  and  decide  on  them.  <J.  On  the 
day  of  ordination,  the  moderator  culls  on  the.  elders 
elect  to  stand  forward,  and  puts  to  them  the  questions 
of  the  formula.  Satisfactory  answers  being  given, 
the  minister  proceeds  to  ordain  or  set  them  apart  by 
prayer  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  Immediately  af- 
terwards the  right  hand  of  fellowship  is  given  to  the 
persons  thus  ordained  by  the  minister  and  by  the  other 
eld-rs  present,  and  the  wh<>le  is  followed  by  suitable 
txhortatious." 

2.  The  Furm  of  Cou-mftcnt  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  State*  (bk.  i,  ch.  v)  contains  the 
following:  "  Kuling  elders  are  properly  the  represent- 
ative* of  the  people,  chosen  by  the  in  for  the  purjiose 
of  exercising  government  and  discipline,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pastors  or  ministers.  This  office  has  been 
understood,  by  a  great  part  of  the  I'rotestant  reformed 
churches,  to  lie  designated  in  the  holy  Scriptures  by 
the  title  of  governments,  and  of  those  w  ho  rule  well, 
but  do  not  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine"  (1  Cor.  xi:, 


28).  Chap,  xiii  gives  the  rules  for  the  election  and 
ordination  of  ruling  elders.  Each  congregation  elects 
"according  to  the  mode  most  approved  and  in  use  in 
that  congregation;"  and  the  whole  procedure  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  U.  P.  Church  recited  above. 
The  ordination  is  "  by  prayer"  and  the  "  ri^ht  baud 
of  fellowship,"  not  by  imposition  of  hands.  The  office 
is  perpetual.  The  elders,  with  the  pastor,  constitute 
the  Session ;  one  elder  from  each  church  is  a  member 
of  Presbytery  and  Syn>d ;  and  one  for  every  twenty- 
four  ministers  in  each  presbytery  is  sent  to  the  Geueral 
A  sseiMy. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  elders  are  chosen  for 
two  years  onlv,  by  the  congregation  or  by  the  Con- 
sistory [Constitution  of  the  Ref.  Duteh  Church,  ch.  i,  art. 
iii).  They  are  entitled  to  membership  in  Clasoi*  and 
Synod  as  delegates  (Constitution,  ch.  ii,  art.  iii).  There 
is  a  form  given  in  the  book  for  their  ordination,  with- 
out imposition  of  hands.  So  also  in  the  new  liturgy- 
prepared  for  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

8.  Ruling  Elders.— .The  distinction  between  teach- 
ing and  ruling  elders  originated  with  Calvin,  and  has 
diffused  itself  very  widely  among  the  churches  which 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government;  and  the 
authority  of  the  N.  T.  is  claimed  for  it  (see  above,  2) 
in  the  Presbyterian  "  Form  of  Government"  (bk.  i,  ch. 
v);  in  the  Hcformed  Church  Form  of  Ordination 
(Constit.  p.  11*);  in  the  Lutheran  Church  Formula  of 
Government  (ch.  iii,  §  6).  The  Congregationalism  of 
New  England  admitted  this  distinction  for  a  while 
(sec  above),  but  soon  uluuidoncd  it. 

Calvin  {Institutes,  bk.  iv,  chap,  iii,  §  8)  seeks  a 
scriptural  basis  for  lay  eldership  us  follows:  "Gov- 
ernors (1  Cor.  xii,  2)  I  apprehend  to  have  been  jier- 
sons of  advanced  years,  selected  from  the  people  to 
unite  with  the  bishops  in  giving  admonition,  and  ex- 
ercising discipline.  No  other  interpretation  can  be 
given  of  4  He  that  rulcth,  let  him  do  it  with  diligence' 
(Rom.  xii,  8).  .  .  .  Now  that  this  was  not  the  regula- 
tion of  a  single  ago  expeiicncc  itself  demonstrates." 
This  lossage,  however,  occurs  first  in  tho  3d  edition 
of  the  Institutes.  1543;  it  is  not  found  in  the  editions 
of  1536  or  lbS'J.  The  office  of  lay  elders  had  existed 
before  among  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  borrowed  it  from  tho  Waldenscs;  but  these 
lay  elders  were  only  trustees  or  churchwardens.  Cal- 
vin himself  organized  a  lay  eldership  in  Geneva,  to  be 
elected  yearly,  and  seems  afterwards  to  have  sought 
a  scriptural  warrant  for  it.  In  so  doing  he  formed  a 
novel  theory,  viz.  that  of  a  two-fold  eldership.  "  Thi* 
cardinal  assumption  of  a  dual  preshyterate  was  contro- 
verted by  Ulondcl,  himself  a  l*resbyterian,  in  164)*, 
and  again  in  16D6  by  Vitringa,  who,  as  Rothe  says  in 
his  Anfdnge.  4  routed  from  the  field  this  phantom  of 
apostolic  lay  elders."  Even  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, when,  in  1613,  it  debated  the  question  of  Church 
government,  a*  it  did  for  nearly  four  weeks,  was  care- 
ful not  to  commit  itself  to  Calvin 'a  theory  of  lay  pres- 
byters, refused  to  call  them  ruling  elders,  and  in  it* 
final  report  in  1644  spoke  of  them  as  '  other  Church 
governors,'  'which  reformed  churches  commonly  cdl 
elders.'  Calvin's  theory  has  also  lioen  controverted  by 
James  P.  Wilson  in  his  Prim :tite  Government  of  Chris- 
tian CkHrche*  (WW),  and  by  Thomas  Smyth  in  his 
Same,  Suture,  nnd  Functions  of  Ruling  Elders  (1H4;>). 
The  drift  of  critical  opinion  i*  now  decidedly  in  thi* 
direction.  It  is  beginning  to  be  conceded,  even  among 
Presbyterians  of  the  staunchest  sort,  that  Calvin  was 
mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  r,  17;  that 
two  orders  of  presbyters  are  not  there  brought  to  view, 
but  only  one  order,  the  difference  referred  to  being 
simply  that  of  service,  and  not  of  rank.  And  if  this 
famous  passage  fails  to  justify  the  dual  ptesbytertitr, 
much  less  may  we  rely  upon  the  o  wpoirrTouiroc; ,  iv 
oTroviy,  'he  that  ruleth  with  diligence,'  of  Rom.  xii, 
H,  or  the  Ki'StpviniHr. '  government*,'  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
In  short,  the  jure  dii  i/to  theory  uf  the  lay  eldership  U 
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steadily  losing  ground.  A  better  support  is  sought 
for  it  in  the  New-Testament  recognition  throughout  of 
the  right  and  propriety  of  lay  participation  in  Church 
government ;  in  the  general  right  of  the  Church,  as 
vet  forth  by  Hooker  in  his  Ecrlesiastiad  Polity,  to  gov- 
ern itself  by  whatsoever  forms  it  pleases,  provided  the 
great  end  of  government  be  answered;  and  in  the 
proved  fitness  and  efficiency  of  our  present  Presbyte- 
rian polity,  as  compared  either  with  prelacy  on  the 
one  side,  or  Congregationalism  on  the  other"  (Hitch- 
cock, in  A  m.  Presb.  Rev.  1868,  p.  25a).  Dr.  Thornwell 
(Southern  Prttb.  Review,  1869 ;  Spirit  of  the  X/Xth 
C.  Htnry,  Dec.  1843;  reprinted  in  toulArrn  /  res*.  Her. 
July,  1H07)  sets  forth  a  peculiar  theory  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  ruling  eldership,  viz.  that  the  ruling  elder 
is  the  presbyter  of  the  N.  T.,  whose  only  function  was 
to  rule,  while  the  preacher*  were  generally  selected 
from  the  class  of  ciders.  This  view  is  also  maintained 
by  Breckinridge  (Knotcltdge  of  God,  subjectively  con- 
sidered, p  629);  and  is  refuted  by  Dr.  Smyth,  Junct- 
ion Renew,  vol.  xxxiii  (see  also  I'rincetou  Rerieic,  xv. 
313  sq.).  1'rincipal  Campbell  {Theory  of  Ruling  ELler- 
shij*.  Edinb.  and  Lend.  1866)  aims  to  show  that  "el- 
der" in  the  N.  T.  always  means  pastor,  and  never 
means  the  modern  "ruling  elder"  (see  Brit,  find  F»r. 
Ana*.  Revitv,  Jan.  1868,  p.  222).  He  shows  that  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  after  a  long  discussion,  re- 
fused to  sanction  Calvin's  view;  but  he  seeks  to  find 
lay  elders,  under  another  name,  in  Rom.  xii,  8 ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  2*.  etc.,  and  also  in  early  Church  History.  For  a 
criticism  of  his  view,  and  a  luminous  statement  of  the 
whole  subject  of  lay  eldership,  with  a  conclusive  proof 
that  tin-re  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  N.  T.,  see  Dr.  Hitch- 
oxk  s  article  in  the  Amtr.  Presb.  Rerietr,  April.  1*08, 
p.  sq.  See  also  an  able  critical  and  historical  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  Dexter,  Congregationalism 
(Boston,  IMo),  p.  120  sq.  The  scriptural  right  of  lay 
elder*  is  maintained  in  The  diexnr.  Right  of  Church  Oov- 
r.-nmt  «/,  with  ltr.  Ouvn't  A  rgument  in  favor  of  Ruling 
Eldr*  (New  York,  1844.  12mo);  in  Miller,  On  Ruling 
EUlm  1 1'resb.  Board,  18n.o).  .See  also  King,  Elder- 
ship  rn  the  Christian  Church  (N.  Y.  1851) ;  Muhlenberg, 
<>n  the  tfficr  of  Ruling  Elders;  M'Kerrow,  Office  <f 
Ruling  Eldrrs  (London,  1840)  ;  Engles,  Dulits  of  Ruling 
Elder*  iPrcsb.  Board);  Smvth,  Name,  Nature,  and 
function*  of  Ruling  EUtrs  (N.  Y.  18J5, 12mo);  Bing- 
ham, Oriy.  Ecctet.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xx,  §  19;  Gieseler,  Church 
History,  vol.  i,  §  29 ;  Neandcr,  Planting  and  Training, 
hk.  i,  ch.  ii :  Davidson,  Ecd.  Polity  of  X.  T.  ;  Watson, 
Th"'d.  Inst  Me*,  pt.  iv,  ch.  i ;  Schatf,  ApottoUc  Church, 
§  132,  133 :  Rothe,  Anfange  d.  christlichen  Eirche,  §  28, 
29 :  Bilson.  Perytwl  Government  of  Christ's  Church ; 
Owen,  Works  <  Edinb.  1851),  xv,  504. 

ETead  (Heb.  El- id  ,  1^>ii.  whom  God  has  applaud- 
ed :  Sept.  EAirit,  Vulg.  Eltid),  a  descendant  of  Ephra- 
im  (1  Chron.  vii,  21),  but  whether  through  Shuthelah 
(q.  v.),  or  a  son  of  the  patriarch  (the  second  Shuthelah 
l*ing  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  Ezer  and 
Elead  as  his  brother*),  is  not  determined  (sec  Ber- 
theiiu,  Comment,  zu  Chnmik,  p.  82).  B.C.  ante  1856. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  same  with  Ei.AOAH  (q.  v.)  in  the 
pre<  oiling  vers*-,  who  appears  to  have  survived,  if  iden- 
tical with  Euan  (Num.  xxvi,  36). 

Elea'leh  (Heb.  Elaleh'.  n*5r*5X,  whither  God  ha* 
atcended,  once  Elale' ',  sbrbj*,  Num.  xxxit,  37;  Sept. 
J-I  W/j.\r/),  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral 
country,  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  bv  the  tribe 
of  l.Vuben  (Num.  xxxii. 37).  We  lose  sight  of  it  till 
t!ie  time  of  IsaLih  and  Jeremiah,  by  both  of  whom  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  Moaliitish  town,  and,  as  Wfore,  in 
close  connection  with  HeshUm  (Isa.  xv,  4;  xvi,  9; 
J.-r.  xlviii,  34).  It  apparently  lay  close  to  the  border 
of  Keul>en  and  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  26).  On  the  declin- 
of  Jewish  power,  Elealeh,  with  the  whole  Mishor.  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  and  ia  thus  included  in 


the  woes  pronounced  by  Isaiah  on  Moab  (xvi, 9):  "I 
will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  O  Ileshbun  and  Elea- 
leh ;  for  the  ularm  is  fallen  upon  thy  summer  fruits, 
and  thy  harvest."  Elealeh  was  still  a  buve  village 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  one  mile  from 
Hcshhon  (Onomast.  s.  v.  'E\«iA*.  Elealc).  The  ex- 
tensive mius  of  the  place  are  still  to  l>e  seen,  bearing 
veiy  nearly  their  ancient  name,  El-A'al,  though  with 
a  modern  signification,  "  the  high,"  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  north  of  Heshbon  (Robinson,  Rtsearchrs,  ii,278). 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill  commanding 
a  very  extended  view  of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  of 
the  southern  Belka  (Burekhardt,  Syria,  p.  "65;  Sect- 
ion, 1854,  p.  407).  The  whole  surrounding  plain  is 
now  desolate.  The  statements  of  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  it  show  how  fully  the  prophetic  curves 
have  been  executed  (Irhy  and  Mangles,  1st  ed.  p.  471 : 
Bitter,  Pal.  und  Syr.  ii.*1172j  G.  Robinson's  Palest, 
and  Syr.  ii,  180  sq.). 

Ele'asa  ('EXtaoa,  Alex.  MS.  'AXaea  ;  Vulg.  La- 
i*a),  a  place  at  which  Judas  Maecabsus  encamped  be- 
fore the  fatal  l«ttle  with  Bacchides,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life  (1  Mace,  ix,  5).  It  was  apparently  nut  far 
from  Azotus  (comp.  ver.  15).  Joscphiis  {Ant.  xii,  11, 
1)  has  Rtthzetho  (  Bm3£m£oj),  by  which  he  elsewhero 
renders  Ik  ret  h.  But  this  may  be  but  a  corrupt  read- 
ing of  Berzetha  or  Rtthzetho,  which  is  found  in  n  me 
MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  Mace,  ix,  4.  Elsewhere  ( li  ar,  i, 
1.6),  however,  Josephus  states  that  Jmbs  lost  his  life 
in  a  battle  with  the  generals  of  Antiochus  Eupator  at 
Adasa  (q.  v.),  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading 
here,  since  Adasa  was  where  Judas  had  encamped  on 
a  former  memorable  occasion  (1  Mace,  vii,  40).  It  is 
singular  that  Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection also  (see  verse  19). 

Ele'aaah  [manv  Eled'mh'],  the  name  (in  the  A. 
V.)  of  two  men  (1  Chron.  ii,  39 ;  viii,  37  ;  ix.  4H),  iden- 
tical (in  the  Heb.)  with  that  of  two  others  (Jer.  xxix, 
3;  Ezra  x,  22),  more  properly  Anglicized  Elasah 
(q.  v.). 

Eleatic  School,  the  designation  given  to  an  early 
and  brilliant  sect  of  Greek  philoM>pbcr*.  1  he  naive 
was  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the  residence  or  birth 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  school  at  Elea  or  Velia,  a  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  Italy,  founded  in  544  by  the  Pho- 
ca-ans,  who  abandoned  their  Ionian  home  rather  thi  n 
submit  to  the  arms  of  Cyrus.  The  general  character- 
istic  of  this  type  of  spctulatirn  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  broad  and  irreconcilable  distinction  between  the  ap- 
parent and  the  intellectual  universe— between  trami- 
tory  phenomena  and  eternal  truth.  It  is  thus  con- 
trasted with  the  earlier  Ionic  School,  which  assuu.cd 
material  principles  as  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  « ith 
the  I*ythagorcan  School,  which  assigned  a  mathemat- 
ical basis  for  the  creation.  Rut  it  exhibited  several 
points  of  contact  with  these  more  ancient  doctrines, 
and  hence  both  Empedodes  and  Democritus  are  some- 
times enumerated  among  the  Eleatics.  In  its  wider 
acceptation,  the  Klcatic  philosophy  includes  the  pan- 
theistic idealism  of  Xenophanes  j.nd  Parmentdes,  i.nd 
the  sceptical  materialism  of  I.eucippus  und  Fpicurus. 
embracing  both  extremes  of  meUpliysi.al  thought. 
It  may  thus  le  distributed  into  two  main  divisions: 

I.  The  Eleatic  School  proper,  which  asserted  a  di- 
vine unity  to  be  the  origin  and  essence  of  all  things, 
regarded  multiplicity  as  only  the  manifestation  of  the 
incessant  activity  of  this  divine  unity,  considered  all 
change  as  merely  phenomenal,  and  all  ti  mporal  facts 
as  only  the  transitory  and  deceitful  shows  of  things, 
I  elievinu  that  the  only  true  existence  was  the  enc  in- 
discrete divine  Es-eiice.  which  underlay,  detn  mint  d, 
animated,  and  enclosed  the  whole  sensible  and  intilli- 
gil-le  order  of  the  universe. 

II.  The  Atomistic  or  Epicurean  School,  which  con- 
fined attention  to  the  earthly  and  material  side  of  the 
problem,  nut  denying  the  immaterial  and  spiritual,  but 
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renouncing  it  as  unattainable.  Its  position  may  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  it  witli  tbe  modern  scheme* 
of  Moleschott,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Comte.  It  took 
note  only  of  the  tem|>oral  and  perishable  Bide  of  the 
universe,  and  established  a  foundation  for  its  reason- 
ings by  supposing  the  eternity  and  indestructibility  of 
the  elementary  constituent*  of  matter. 

Knew  imm  JrUll  prtmortll*  cot-pore  dehent, 
IHh*  'h  i  i|iio  <|iiKiiiu  xupremo  tempore  pouiot, 
Materi«c  ut  auppjdllet  rehun  reparandeiK.  . 

Thus  the  two  branches  of  the  Bchool,  or  the  two 
schools,  starting  from  the  same  point,  but  pursuing  di- 
vergent courses,  arrived  at  exactly  opposite  conclu- 
sions. The  Elcatics  disregarded  the  sensible,  the  Epi- 
cureans the  divine  element ;  tbe  former  contemplated 
the  imperishable,  the  litter  the  perishable  aspects  of 
the  universe.  But  neither  denied  what  they  re- 
nounced. In  the  present  article,  the  Eleatic  School 
proper  will  alone  be  considered  ;  for  a  notice  of  the 
other  branch,  reference  is  made  to  the  title  EncuiiEAX 
Philosophy. 

Misiort/  of  the  Eleatic  Philosophy. — The  shadowy  and 
impalpable  character  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  renders  it 
peculiarly  difficult  of  determination,  because  it  admits 
of  many  modifications,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  expo- 
sitions and  limitations.  Another  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  confined 
to  a  few  metrical  fragments  of  Xenophanes  and  Par- 
menides,  to  the  statements  of  their  adversaries,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  who  is  by  no 
means  a  reliable  witness,  and  to  a  few  other  relics  of 
antiquity.  There  is,  consequently,  more  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  tenets  of  this  school,  and  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  them  by  their  advocates,  than  in 
regard  to  any  other  of  the  Greek  sects  except  the  Py- 
thagorean. After  all  the  diligence  of  Kulletwrn,  Bran- 
dis,  Kursten,  Cousin,  and  other  inquirers,  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  we  are  ascribing  to  the  Eleatic  leaders 
positions  which  they  deliberately  held,  or  are  imposing 
our  own  conjectural  interpretations  ujion  their  doc- 
trines. The  general  complexion  of  the  school  is,  how- 
ever, readily  recognized. 

The  Eleatic  School  is  rather  united  by  a  common 
principle  than  by  agreement  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  (v.  Aristotle,  Mctaphyricu,  i,  v).  Each  distin- 
guished philosopher  of  the  sect  creates  his  own  scheme, 
and  differs  in  procedure  and  in  doctrine  from  the  rest : 
hence  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any  general  exposi- 
tion which  will  be  true  for  its  whole  development,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  peculiar 
modifications  which  it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  its  suc- 
cessive teachers.  The  principal  expounders  of  the 
Eleatic  philosophy  were  Xenophanes,  Parmenides, 
Zeno,  and  Melipns  :  the  first  of  these  was  its  founder. 
The  period  during  which  they  flourished  may  be  con- 
sidered to  extend  over  the  century  preceding  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  But  the  chronological  data  are  con- 
fused ami  uncertain. 

Xrnojthanrs. — Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, an  exile  from  his  native  land,  migrated  to  Sicily, 
and  may  have  resided  in  Elca,  whose  foundation  he 
celebrated  in  verso.  The  dates  are  uncertain;  but 
Cousin,  in  an  elaborate  cssav,  fixes  his  birth  in  tho 
40th  Olympiad  (B.C.  620-616),  and  ho  lived  nearly  a 
century.  His  philosophy  was  presented  in  a  metrical 
form  in  his  poem  On  Xatttre,  of  which  fragments  re- 
main, though  they  are  too  broken  and  obscure  to  give 
any  clear  revelation  of  his  tenets.  His  leading  doc- 
trines, as  far  as  they  can  now  Ik»  ascertained,  appear 
to  have  constituted  an  indistinct,  confused,  and  unde- 
veloped idealism,  remarkable  at  the  period  of  their 
introduction,  but  requiring  expansion  and  rectification 
before  they  could  l>e  arranged  in  any  harmonious  sys- 
tem. They  are  rather  germs  of  thought  than  precise 
principles.  They  needed  the  acute  logical  intellect 
of  Pinncnides  to  give  them  consistency,  as  the  So- 
cratic  speculations  received  definite  form  from  Plato. 


Parmenides  probably  deviated  as  far  from  the  simple 
reveries  of  Xenophanes  as  Plato  did  from  the  practical 
maxims  of  Socrates.   Xenophanes  apparently  adopted 
from  Pythagoras,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  con- 
viction that  there  must  be  an  ultimate  term  of  being, 
which  was  not  the  sensible  universe,  but  the  divine 
intelligence.    But  Pythagoras  distinguished  between 
God  and  nature ;  while  Xenophanes,  by  exaggerating, 
confused  this  distinction,  and  resolved  everything  into 
a  single  divino  essence.    He  denied  all  beginning, 
and  therefore  denied  that  anything  could  become  what 
it  had  not  always  been.    The  doctrine  ear  nihilo  nihil 
fit  had  with  him  a  broader  and  deeper  significance 
than  it  received  from  Epicurus,  and  his  Boman  ex|»os- 
itor,  Lucretius.    If  nothing  commences  and  nothing 
becomes,  then  all  things  are  eternal,  and  all  things 
are  one.    The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  thus  asserted 
against  polytheism;  the  individuality  of  the  Deity 
against  the  dualism  of  conflicting  forces.    This  antag- 
onism to  the  current  creed  and  prevalent  speculations 
is  developed  in  his  attacks  on  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the 
whole  Hellenic  mythology,  and  by  his  earnest  repudia- 
tion of  all  anthropomorphism.   The  substantial  reality 
of  the  sensible  world  Is  necessarily  rejected :  God  and 
the  universe  are  identified,  and  a  close  approximation 
is  made  to  Spinozism,  though  not  without  essential 
differences.    Tho  only  reality  is  the  divine  intelli- 
gence, oiiftiravTa  rt  ilvm  vovvxai  $pairi}<rtv(  Diogenes 
Lacrt.  ix,  xix).  Everything  cognizable  by  the  human 
senses  represents  merely  the  accidents  and  shows  of 
things.    The  sensible  world  is  in  an  unceasing  flux, 
but  the  divine  essence  is  unchanging,  unchangeable, 
unmoving,  incapable  of  being  moved,  impassive,  eter- 
nal, infinite,  though  possessing  spherical  dimensions, 
'  uncom  pounded,  one  (tiutov-airnpov-Trav-bv-tv-pt- 
|  rfHov-dKivqrot'-dvto(vrov-avu\ytirop-dvoaov-oi'Ti 
'  irtftotovptvov  t't!n,ovrt  myvvfuvov  dXXy,  Aristot.  Dt 
;  Xenaph.  i :  "  unum  esse  omnia,  nequc  id  esse  mutabile, 
I  et  id  esse  Deum,  neque  nattim  uinqttani,  et  scmpiter- 
;  num,  conglobata  tigura,"  Cicero,  Acad.Pr.il,  xxxvii.). 
J  All  change  is  but  apparent— the  restless  play  of  colors 
i  on  the  surface  of  the  immutable  Existence — the  inces- 
!  sant  agitation  of  the  waves  on  the  bosom  of  the  bound- 
'  less  and  unalterable  deep.    There  is  no  denial  of  the 
actuality  of  sensible  facts  and  changes ;  there  is  a  de- 
nial of  their  reality  ;  they  are  shadows  of  the  eternal, 
the  mists  and  vapors  that  disguise  and  conceal  the  in- 
finite One. 

Unquestionably  there  are  contradictions  involved 
in  this  scheme,  but  the  acceptance  of  antinomies  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  doctrines  of 
Xenophanes.  Naturally  and  necessarily  he  is  brought 
to  declare  all  things  incomprehensible.  Certain  knowl- 
edge is  thus  impossible ;  all  truth  evaporates  into  opin- 
ion ;  scepticism  is  introduced — the  scepticism  which 
disregards  the  sensible  as  a  delusion — the  scepticism 
which  excludes  the  eternal  and  the  divine  as  unintel- 
ligible, or  the  scepticism  which  regards  truth  as  unat- 
tainable. Tims  the  fundamental  (tositions  of  the  Ele- 
atics  prognosticate  the  age  of  tbe  Sophists,  and  the 
theories  of  the  Epicureans  the  IVrrhonists  and  the 
Neo-Platonists. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  exact  mode  in  which 
Xenophanes  interpreted  the  order  of  the  sensible  crea- 
tion. The  remarkable  feature  in  bis  cosmogony  is 
that  he  anticipated  geology,  and  made  it  the  basis  of 
some  of  his  deductions.  He  thus  contributed  to  sci- 
ence the  commencements  of  that  marvellous  investi- 
gation, as  Pythagoras  contributed  the  theory  of  tbe 
geometrical  harmonies  of  the  universe,  and  divined 
the  Copernican  system.  It  may  appear  a  remarkable 
incongruity  that,  after  identifying  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, and  asserting  the  infinity,  immutability,  and 
eternity  of  the  divine  existence,  Xenophanes  and  Par- 
menides should  both  have  held  tho  periodicity  of  tbe 
destruction  of  the  world — tbe  former  by  water,  the  lat- 
ter by  firo.   This  conclusion  may  have  been  suggested 
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to  the  earlier  philosopher  by  the  fossil  remains  which 
he  recognised  as  aqueous  deposits  ;  but  it  also  results 
from  the  dogma  that  all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  (lux 
tSMpt  the  one  eternal  existence.  The  phenomena 
change  recurrently,  the  One  remains  unchanged. 

The  Eleatic  philosophy,  in  its  first  enunciation,  was 
a  crude  idealism,  extravagant  in  expression,  if  moder- 
ate in  design.  It  was  an  anxious  attempt  to  unite 
the  operation  of  the  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and 
unity  of  the  divine  Intelligence  with  the  recognition 
of  his  continual  support  and  government  of  the  cre- 
ation. It  was  a  protest  alike  against  the  vain  ab- 
stractions, the  materialistic  tendencies,  and  the  poly- 
theistic creed  of  the  Hellenic  world;  but  in  the  en- 
deavor to  avoid  popular  and  philosophical  errors,  it  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  liecame  in  tendency, 
though  not  in  purpose,  distinctly  pantheistic.  It  'is 
impossible  to  explain  the  connection  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  creation — the  distinction  and  the  union  of 
the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  universe.  To  these 
height*  the  mind  of  man  cannot  soar.  There  is  a  truth 
of  things  sensible  and  a  truth  of  things  spiritual. 
Neither  can  be  safely  disregarded  or  misapprehended. 
The  world  of  matter,  with  all  its  changes — the  world 
of  mind,  with  all  its  intuitions  and  reasonings,  are  as 
essentially  real  as  the  divine  Being  on  whom  they  de- 
pend. But  what  the  degree  and  mode  of  the  depend- 
ence— when  the  dependence  is  interrupted  and  the  laws 
imposed  upon  creation  come  into  action— what  is  the 
hidden  spring  of  natural  forces,  who  shall  define  ? 
if  Xenophanes  ran  into  errors  as  hazardous  as  those 
which  he  resisted,  he  is  entitled  to  indulgent  censure 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  first,  to  introduce  into  Greek  speculation  worthy, 
if  inadequate,  conceptions  of  the  grandeur,  and  glory, 
and  ineffable  sovereignty  of  tho  divine  Intelligence. 

Parmenidts. — The  most  illustrious  name  produced 
by  the  Eleatic  School  is  that  of  Parmenides,  the  disci- 
pie,  probably,  of  the  founder  of  the  sect.  He  was,  by 
all  accounts,  a  native  of  Klea  (about  536  B.C.),  and 
may  have  furnished,  by  his  birthplace,  the  chief  cause 
for  the  designation  habitually  bestowed  upon  this  type 
of  philosophy.  He  is  frequently  represented  as  the 
founder  of  dialectics,  though  this  distinction  is  given 
by  Aristotle  to  his  pupil  Zeno.  He  is,  however,  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  of  having  given  a  more  logical  de- 
velopment to  the  views  of  his  supposed  teacher.  So 
far  us  any  authoritative  exposition  of  his  doctrines  is 
concerned,  we  are  in  nearly  as  unfortunate  a  position 
as  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor.  Insufficient  frag- 
ments of  his  philosophical  poem  are  preserved,  but  the 
rest  of  our  knowledge  must  bo  obtained  from  the  po- 
lemics of  his  adversaries,  and  from  the  statements  of 
late  compilers.  He  is  commended  by  Aristotle  for  his 
perspicacity,  and  certainly  gave  greater  coherence  to 
the  system  espoused  by  him.  In  doing  so  he  may 
hare  improved  its  form  at  the  expense  of  its  elevation. 
The  divinity  of  the  universal  Existence  disappears  ; 
for  his  point  of  departure  is  not  the  all-embracing  In- 
telligence, but  the  alwtract  conception  of  l>eing.  In 
the  main  be  agrees  with  Xenophanes,  though  he  pre- 
sents his  tenets  in  n  different  order  and  connection. 
He  states  precisely  the  antagonism  lietween  the  judg- 
ments of  the  senses  and  the  conclusions  of  the  reason, 
hot  he  leaves  it  undeveloped.  This  has  Iwn  regarded 
as  bi.-  most  important  addition  to  the  Eleatic  meta- 
physics, though  the  principle  is  latent  and  presupposed 
in  the  whole  speculations  of  the  earlier  philosopher. 
The  fundamental  position  of  his  scheme  is  the  contra- 
diction of  entity  and  nonentity.  What  is  cannot  be 
non-existent;  what  is  non-existent  is  not.  Hut  ev- 
erything that  is,  exists.  Hence  the  universality  and 
unity  of  existence  must  be  admitted ;  and  as  nothing 
nothing,  or  proceed  from  non-exbt- 
•11  existence  is  eternal  and  un- 
is  nothing  but  being;  therefore 
there  is  a  plenum  without  any  vacuum,  and  all  being  is 
"c 


thought  Being  is  limited,  but  limited  only  by  Itself, 
and  embodied  in  a  perfect  sphere.  It  is  independent 
of  time,  space,  and  motion,  all  of  which  are  denied  to 
have  any  absolute  existence.  It  is  a  state  of  ever- 
lasting repose.  All  changes  and  motions  are  apparent 
only ;  they  are  mere  semblances.  On  this  system  I*- 
ing  is  indestructible  — a  dogma  which  has' returned 
upon  us  unexpectedly  in  the  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  those  with  whom  he  coincides.  There 
is  no  loss  or  cessation  of  existence,  only  variation  of 
species,  or  change  of  apparent  condition!  Even-thing 
is  determined  by  an  indwelling  necessity— a  law" which 
is  involved  in  the  existence  by  which  it  is  revealed. 

There  is  a  singular  accordance  in  the  procedure  of 
I'armenides  and  that  of  Dcs  Cartes.  The  highest 
speculations  of  man  roll,  like  the  world  on  which  he 
dwells,  in  one  self-repeating  orbit  around  the  centre 
of  attraction,  deviating  by  slight  deflections  from  the 
precisely-described  track,  but  never  departing  so  far 
as  to  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  course.  Contrast- 
ed but  connected  schemes  of  thought  succeed  each 
other  in  each  revolution  like  the  seasons,  and  all  "  lead 
up  the  golden  year." 

In  the  physical  application  of  his  principles  Par- 
menides  recurred,  like  Xenophanes,  to  the  procedure 
of  the  Ionic  and  Pythagorean  schools,  admitting  an- 
.  tagonistic  elements  and  forces,  whose  collisions  and 
conjunctions  produced  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

In  all  these  speculations,  one  main  cause  of  hewil- 
derment  and  exaggeration  b  the  oscttancy  and  im- 
palpability of  al>stract  terms.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  abracadabra  with  which  the  enchantments  are  at- 
tempted. The  pe  plexity  and  hallucination  resulting 
from  loose  and  elastic  phrases  was  of  course  most  per- 
ilous and  least  suspected  l>eforc  logical  science  arose, 
and  before  metaphysicians  distinguished  between  rig- 
orous thought  and  current  expression. 

Such  defects  exposed  the  doctrines  of  Parmcnides 
to  the  attacks  of  acute  contemporaries,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  precision  in  stutement, 
and  to  the  consequent  examination  of  the  strict  import 
of  terms  and  of  the  validity  of  arguments.  Hence 
they  furnished  to  hb  dbciple  tho  occasion  of  inaugu- 
rating logic. 

Zma. — The  relation  of  Zeno  to  Parmenides  b  the 
most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  filiation  of  the 
Eleatic  School.  He  was  pupil,  friend,  companion,  ami 
apologist.  He  was  the  only  prominent  member  of  the 
sect  who  was  unquestionably  a  native  of  Elea.  He 
defended  and  explained  the  dogmas  of  his  preceptor ; 
but  the  mode  of  his  exposition  led  to  notable  changes 
in  the  career  of  philosophy,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Socratic  irony,  the  Platonic  dialectics,  the  Orga- 
non  of  Aristotle,  and  other  developments  scarcely  less 
important.  He  became  the  inventor  of  regular  dia- 
lectic procedure,  but  hb  claims  in  this  res|>eit  are 
limited  by  the  remarkable  declaration  of  the  Stagyrite 
in  regard  to  hb  own  lalwrs,  that  his  predecessors  had 
only  furnished  examples  of  the  forms  of  reasoning, 
while  he  had  created  the  art  (Sojilu'it.  Elenck.  sub  fin.). 

Increase  of  logical  precision  may  give  greater  con- 
sistency and  intelligibility  to  a  philosophical  system, 
but  it  renders  its  errors  and  dangers  more  prominent. 
This  was  the  case  with  Zeno's  presentation  of  the 
views  of  Parmenides.  In  urging  the  unreliability  of 
the  anil  of  inferences  from  observation,  he  ar- 

rayed experience  against  reason,  and  denied  the  valid- 
ity of  the  former.  He  acknowledged,  at  the  same 
time,  the  im|»ossihility  of  recognising  in  things  sensible 
the  unity  which  was  alone  real  existence,  and  thus  in- 
vited scepticism  and  provoked  the  age  of  the  Sophists. 

Afelistu*. — There  is  no  reason  for  lielieving  that  Me- 
lissus  of  Samos  was  directly  or  consciously  connected 
with  the  Eleatic  family,  but  he  is  habitually  included 
in  their  number  in  consequence  of  substantial  identity 
of  doctrine.  He  confined  his  att"ntion  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  negative  a-j>cctd  of  the  system,  endeav- 
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ortng  to  demonstrate  the  unreality  of  the  phenomenal  I  (Num.  til,  32).    With  bis  brother  Ithamar  be  minis' 


world,  and  the  inconsistency  of  ascribing  time,  motion, 
change,  divisibility  or  limitation  to  the  solitary  Exist- 
ence. In  representing  being  as  inlinite,  he  recoiled 
from  the  position  of  Parmeiiidcs  and  Zeno,  and  in 
some  degree  also  from  Xenophane*.  He  differed  from  I  xx,  28). 
tliem  also  iu  asserting  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  gods ;  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  inclined  to 
materialism  in  his  conception  of  the  universal  One. 
The  Elcatic  idealism  was  thus  verging  towards  the 
form  of  doctrine  propounded  by  Epicurus.  It  hod  com- 
pleted iu  course,  and  had  swung  round  nearly  to  the 
op|>o»ite  extreme  from  the  point  where  it  started. 

Whatever  extravagance*  may  be  justly  charzed 
upon  this  celebrated  school,  its  services  to  speculation 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth  should  be  neither  dcuied  nor 
underrated.  It  was  surely  a  splendid  and  meritorious 
ollice.  in  the  dawn  of  systematic  philosophy,  to  awaken 
the  minds  of  men  to  "the  recognition  of  the  vain  and 
evanescent  character  of  all  tein|Kiral  things ;  to  protest 
against  the  delusions  of  Polytheism  ;  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  supreme  and  omnipresent  Intelligence,  per- 
fect in  all  attributes;  to  unveil  the  everlasting  t.  uth 
which  was  latent,  but  active,  Itencath  all  material  and 
transitory  forms;  and  to  bring  the  reason  of  man  into 
dited  communion  with  the  sovereign  Power  of  the 
universe,  in  which  he  and  all  things  vise  41  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  their  being."  In  discharging  this 
high  function,  the  Eleatic*  promoted  physical  specula 


tered  as  a  priest  during  their  father's  lifetime,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  tbeir  father  be  was  in- 
vested on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garment*,  as  the 
successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  high-priest  (.Num. 

B.C.  1(519.  One  of  his  first  duties  was,  in 
conjunction  with  Moses,  to  superintend  the  census  of 
the  people  (Num.  xxvi,  3).  He  also  assisted  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Joshua,  and  at  the  division  of  sj»oil  taken 
from  the  Midianitcs  (Num.  xxvii,  22 ;  xxxi,  21 ).  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  be  took  part  in 
the  distribution  of  the  land  (Josb.  xiv,  1).  The  time 
of  his  de^th  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture;  Josephus 
says  it  took  place  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  25 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  have 
i*en  buried  in  "the  bill  of  Phinehas"  bis  son  (Josh, 
xxiv,  33).  where  Joseph  us  says  his  tomb  existed  (.Inf. 
v,  1,  21'),  or  |iossibly  a  town  called  Gibcath-Phinehaa 
(Gesenius,  Th'tnur'.  \>.  260,  b).  The  high-priesthood  is 
said  to  have  remained  ill  the  family  of  Eleazar  until 
the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithmar,  into  whose 
family,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  it 
was  restored  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  (be  person 
of  Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii,  27;  I  Chmn.  vi.  8;  xxiv,  3;  I 
Kings  ii,  27;  Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  1,  3).    See  Hloii- 

rKlfc-ST. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Kirjath-jearim,  on  the  "hill" 
(n?2SX  who  was  set  apjrt  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to 
attend  upon  the  ark.  while  it  remained  under  the  roof 


tion,  laid  the  foundations  of  logic,  and  perhaps  of  of  hi(|  flUhcr  Ai,inadab,  aftor  it  had  been  returned  to 
rhetoric,  and  introduced  the  argumentative  dialogue  the  Hebrews  bv  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  1, 2).  B.C. 
which  was  employed  with  such  consummate  genius  by  1124  jjj,  ^Vicc  jn  t|,j,  canity  was  doubtless  somo- 
I'lnto.  j  wnat  irregular,  but  justifiable  under  the  circumstances; 

There  la  a  most  profound  significance  in  the  obser-  ;  for  tm,re  is  no  evidence  that  ho  belonged  to  the  pricst- 


valioti  made  by  Aristotle  in  regard  to  Parmenides,  that, 
"  looking  up  to  the  whole  heavens,  he  declared  the  one 
only  Being  to  be  God."    This  seems  to  have  l»en  the 


ly  order,  although  it  is  probable  that  ho  was  of  a  Le- 
vitical  family  (who  were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ark, 
but  bad  onlv  the  general  charge  of  it,  Num.  iii,  31 ;  iv, 
distinctive  purport  of  the  Eleatic  School,  though  it  was  15)    Ho  ^w  to  havc  continued  to  exercise  this  sole 
soon  ol*curcd,  and  ultimately  discarded ;  but  it  prop-  carp  of  tho  sa,.ml  dt>p0!.it  for  ,|ie  twenty  vears  that  in- 
agated  itself  by  a  secret  growth,  and  allied  itself  with  terveIHV,  ,iU  ,,„,  judgeship  of  Samuel  "(1  Sam.  vii,  1\ 


other  forms  of  speculation. 

Literature.— Plato,  Soj>h<tt«.  Parmenid** ;  Aristotle, 
/>  Xenoph<me,  Zewme  et  t.on/iit;  Metttphyrica,  lib.  i, 
cap.  v;  Diogenes  Laertius;  Bayle,  ltd.  Hist,  et  Oil. 
s.  v.  X'tuiphane  ;  Koschmann,  /list.  I/ift.  FhUo*<>f>h.  de 
X-noplumr  (Altona,  1729);  Fulleboni,  Liber  de  Xeno- 
ph'ine,  Zenone,  Goryiti,  Anttottli  ru'/jo  tributut,  pirlim 
illustrates  commenUirio  (Hal.  17*1');  Fragments  of 
Xcnophanes  and  Parmmides  (Zullichau,  1795) ;  Vun 
der  Kemp,  Purmenides  (Ednue.  1781);  Gundling,  Ob- 
grrr  tit  urns  on  the  Philosophy  of  Parmrnidtj ;  Brandis, 
Comm.  KUutlcarum  pars  i  (  Altona,  1813);  V.  Cousin, 
Xouveaur  Esmis  Phihuophvpu  s  <  Paris,  1828);  Uosen- 
lierg,  De  Eleaiicre  philos. primordii*  (Berl.  1*29);  Ksr- 
st«m.  I'hdiutophorum  Grtrc.  vtfrum  Relit/nitr  (Bruxellcs, 
1830)  ;  MulUch,  Aristottlis  <le  .\frliss<*  lib.  Ditputationes 
(Berol.  1846);  Lewes,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (Lond.  1867,  i, 
fi7  s<|.) ;  I'ebcrweg,  Grsch.  <t.  Phtfos-phu:,  i,  47 ;  and  the 
various  historians  of  Greek  philosophy.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Eleazar  (Heb.  Etazttr'.  "Trbx,  whom  God  has 
htlptd;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'EVn<,'ao  ;  from  the  Gnecized 
form  K\hiZ<ioo£  { found  in  Maccabees  and  Josephus], 
camo  by  contraction  the  Inter  name  A«£«f>oc,  Imzu- 
riu),  a  common  name  among  the  Hebrews,  lieing  borne 
by  at  least  six  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides 
several  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus.  See  also 
Ei.ikzkk. 

1  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elishcba,  daughter  of 
Ainminnd  ib,  who  was  descended  from  Judnh,  through 
Pharrz  (Exod.  vi,  23;  xxviii,  1;  for  his  descent,  see 
Gen.xxxviii.29;  xlvi.lJ;  Koth  iv,  1«,  20).  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Putiel,  who  bore  him  Phinehas 
(Exod.  vi,  25).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
without  children  (Lev.  x,  1 ;  Num.  iii,  4),  Eleazar  was 
appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Levite*.  to  have  the 
oversight  of  those  who  bad  charge  of  tho  sanctuary 


although  the  ark  renrtined  in  the  sume  place  much 
longer  (1  Chron.  xiii,  7). 

3.  A  Invite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of  Merari. 
B.C.  cir.  1618.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  brethren"  (L 
e.  their  consins)  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  21, 22;  xxiv,  28). 

4.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohlte  (^nrtit-*2),  i.  e. 
possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah.  of  the  tril»e  of  Benja- 
min  (1  Chron.  viii,  4) ;  one  of  the  three  most  eminent 
of  David's  thirty-seven  distinguished  heroes  (1  Chron. 
xi,  12),  who  "fouvht  till  his  hand  was  weary"  in  main- 
taining with  David  and  the  other  two  a  daring  stand 
against  the  Philistines  after  "the  men  of  Israel  had 


gone  away. 


Ho  was  also  one  of  the 


three 


w  hen  they  broke  through  the  Philistine  host  to  gratify 
David's  longing  for  a  drink  of  water  from  the  well  of 
his  native  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9, 10, 13  J.  B.C. 
cir.  1046.    See  David. 

5.  Son  of  Phinehas,  and  associated  with  the  priests 
and  Invites  in  taking  charge  of  the  sacred  vessels  re- 
stored to  Jerusalem  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  viii,  33). 
B.C.  459.  He  is  probably  the  same  w  ith  tine  of  those 
who  encompassed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  their  com- 
pletion (Nch.  xii.  42).  B.C.  446.  It  does  not  apjK-ar 
from  these  jvassages,  however,  that  he  was  necessarily 
a  priest  or  even  a  Lcvitc. 

6.  One  of  tho  descendants  (or  citizens)  of  Parosb, 
an  Israelite  (i.  e.  layman)  who  renounced  the  Gentile 
wife  whom  he  had  married  on  returning  fr»m  Babylon 
(Ezra  x,  25).  B.C.  410.  IWibly  he  is  the  same  with 
No.  5. 

7.  The  first-named  of  the  "principal  men  and  learn- 
ed" sent  for  by  Ezra  to  accompmv  him  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Esd.  viii.  43);  evidently  the  Ei.iKZKlt  (q.  v.)  of  tho 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  16). 

8.  According  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  high-priest, 
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brother  and  successor  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  son  of 
Onus  I,  whose  correspondence  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
resulted  in  the  Septuagint  (q.  v.)  translation 
(Ant.  xii,  2,  6  sq.;  4,  4).    See  High- 


9.  Surnamcd  Avaraw  (1  Mace,  ii,  5,  Aiapdv,  or 
Af»a»',  and  so  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  6,  1 ;  9,  4.  In  1 
Mace,  vi,  43,  the  common  reading  >>  Zavala v  arises 
either  from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  O,  or  j 
from  a  false  division  of  'EKtttZapoc  .WpaV),  the  fourth 
son  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  »elf-de-  I 
votion  in  an  entrapment  with  Antiuchus  Eupator, 
l*ing  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  an  elephant  which 
he  stabbed  under  the  belly  in  the  lielicf  that  it  bore 
the  king,  B.C.  104  (1  Mace,  vi,  43  sq. ;  Josephus,  Ant. 
xii,  VJ,  4;  War.  i.  1,  5;  Ambrose.  lit  offie.  min.  4<»). 
In  a  former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  was  appoint- 
ed by  Judas  to  read  "the  holy  book"  before  the  at- 
tick,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight — "  the  help  of 
God" — was  his  own  name  (2  Mace,  viii, 

The  surname  "Avaran"  is  probably  connected  with 
Arab,  harar,  '"to  pierce  an  animal  behind"  (Michac- 
li*.  s.  v.).  This  derivation  seems  far  Iwtter  tlian  that 
of  Rodiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab,  khava- 
ran,  '•  an  elephant-hide."  In  cither  case  the  title  is 
derived  from  his  exploit. 

10.  A  distinguished  scribe  ('EXia'Iapoc  .  .  .  tuv 
iTitutTtvoirutp  yiKtftfiarttui',  2  Mace,  vi,  1*4)  of  great 
age.  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Epiplunes  (2  Mace,  vi,  1K-31).  B.C.  cir. 
loT.  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  constancy 
and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced  considerable 
effect.  Later  traditions  embellished  the  narrative  by 
representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest  (De  Mac*-,  o),  or  even 
high-priest  (Grimm,  ad  Mace.  1.  c.).  lie  was  also 
distinguished  by  the  nobler  title  of  4,the  proto-martyr 
of  the  old  covenant,"  "the  foundation  of  martyrdom" 
(Chrysost.  Horn.  3  in  Mace.  init.  Com  p.  Ambrose,  lit 
Jii<-f>6.  ii,  10).  For  the  general  credibility  of  the  his- 
tory comp.  Grimm,  Krcurt.  ut>er  2  Mnec.  vi,  IK-viii,  in 
Ej'tg.  Jlandb. ;  also  Ewald,  Ouch,  iv,  341,  £.32.  See 

The  name  Eleazar  in  3  Mace,  vi  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  this  Antiochian  martyr,  as  be- 
longing to  one  weighed  down  by  age  and  suffering,  and 
yet  "helped  by  God."— Smith,  s.  v. 

11.  The  father  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas 
Maccabasus  to  Rome  (1  Mace,  viii,  IX).    B.C.  161. 

12.  Son  of  Eliud  ami  father  of  Mat  than,  which  last 
was  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  Christ's  reputed  father 
(Matt,  i,  la).    B.C.  cir.  150. 

13.  A  priest  mentioned  hy  Josephus  as  having 
charge  of  the  Temple  treasures,  who  sought  to  divert 
4  r&ssus  from  pillaging  the  sanctuary  by  the  largess 
of  a  beam  of  gold  (.4  nt.  xiv,  7,  1 ). 

14.  A  son  of  Bnethus,  whom  Archelaus  put  into  the 
high-priesthood  in  place  of  his  brother  Joazar,  but  soon 
displaced  bv  Jesus  the  son  of  Sie  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii, 
13.  1 1. 

15.  Son  of  Ananus  (or  Ananias),  made  high-priest 
in  the  room  of  Ishmacl  (son  of  Phabi)  by  Gratus.  who 
deposed  b»m  after  one  year  in  favor  of  Simon  son  of 
i  amithus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  2,  2).  While  a  youth, 
his  boldness  led  him.  as  prefect  of  the  Temple,  to  ad- 
vi-*-  the  Jews  to  refuse  all  foreign  presents  (Josephus, 
H'<r.  ii,  17,  2).  He  had  been  seized  by  the  Siearii  as 
a  ho-tage  for  ten  prisoners  of  their  own  numt>er  (Ant. 
xx,  9,  3).  He  was  one  of  the  generals  chosen  by  the 
Jews  for  Idumca  during  the  re\olt  under  Cestius 
(  W  ar,  ii,  20.  4  ). 

16  S"ti  of  l*iiia'Lj>-.  ii  roblier  who  for  many  years 
ii)lV-tt<"{  the  mountain.*  <>f  Samaria,  whose  troop  was  at 
l-o„-lb  broken  u|  l.v  l  umanus  (Josephus.  Ant.  xx,  6, 
1  y.  H<-  w^  liimceif  i (.tured  l.y  stratagem  and  sent 
to  Home  hy  r  elix  (it>.  *.  5).  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  tbo  notorious  rebel  commander  of  Massada,  at 
the  desperate  garrison  committed 


suicide  (War,  vii,  8-9;  comp.  Ant.  xx,  1, 1 ;  Wat,  II, 
13,  St). 

17.  A  companion  of  Simon  of  Gerasa ;  sent  by  the 
latter  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  garrison  of  He  radi- 
um to  capitulate,  but  indignantly  put  to  death  by  them 
(Josephus,  War,  iv,  5). 

18.  A  young  Jew  of  great  valor  in  the  siege  of  Ma* 
cluerua  by  Bassus;  captured  by  Rufus,  but  released 
by  the  Romans  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  G,  4). 

19.  A  JewUh  conjuror  whom  Josephus  speaks  of 
having  seen  exorcise  daemons  in  the  present'*  of  Ves- 
pasian and  his  officers  by  means  of  a  magical  ring 
(A  nt.  viii,  2,  5). 

20.  A  son  of  Sameas,  and  born  in  Saab  in  Galilee, 
who  jterfnnued  a  heroic  act  of  valor  and  self-devotion 
during  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War, 
iii,  7,  21). 

21.  Son  of  Simon,  and  ringleader  of  the  Zealots  in 
the  final  convulsions  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Josephus, 
War,  iv,  4,  1).  Ho  first  appears  as  possessor  of  a 
large  umount  of  plunder  from  the  Romans  under  Ces- 
tius,  which  gave  him  control  of  public  affairs  (<6.  ii,  20, 
3).  During  the  siege  by  Titus  he  held  the  Temple 
against  the  other  fictions  (16.  v,  1.  2),  being  supplied 
by  the  sacred  stores  of  provisions  (i!t.  3);  but  at  length 
he  formed  a  coalition  with  one  of  these  opponents, 
John  of  Gischnla,  who  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  (ih.  v,  C.  1),  having  lost  his 
vantage  by  a  stratagem  of  the  latter  (»6.  3,  1).  See 
the  full  account  under  Jrui  salem. 

Eleazar  (in  Armenian  Eghiazar),  an  Armenian 
patriarch,  was  l<om  at  Anthab,  in  Syria.  In  1650, 
David,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  ejected 
from  his  scat,  and  Eleazar  elected  in  his  place.  He 
held  this  position  only  for  two  years,  for  in  lti52  Phil- 
ip, the  iMitriaivh  of  Etchmiadzin,  and  supreme  head  of 

I  the  Church,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  expelled  Elea- 

I  zar,  and  consecrated  John  of  Meghin,  who,  in  turn, 
was  soon  ejected  by  the  intrigues  of  Eleazar.  The 
see  then  remained  vacant  for  some  time.  Eleazar 
went  to  Jcru»ulein,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation 
of  the  patriarch  of  that  city,  Axduadzadur,  who  wished 
his  assistance  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Greeks,  and  prom- 
ised to  make  him  his  successor.  While  residing  in 
the  convent  of  St.  James,  Eleazar  discovered  a  treasures 

I  of  100,<MH)  pieces  of  gold  and  1(10,000  pieces  of  silver. 
After  many  troubles  with  Turkish  officials  and  several 
imprisonments,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession 

'  of  the  convent.  He  built  a  church,  called  after  the 
residence  of  the  chief  |«atriarch  of  the  Armenians, 
Etchmiadzin,  and  caused  himrelf  to  be  elected  inde- 
pendent patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  expelled  in 
10*i4.  and  again,  after  having  regained  possession  of 
the  dignity,  in  166X,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  |ier- 

.  sonal  enemy,  Martyr.    The  jwople,  dissatisfied  with 

,  this  change,  replaced  Azduadzadur,  after  whose  death 
Eleazar  biok  forcible  possession  of  the  patriarchal  see. 
He  maintained  himself  in  this  position  until  1GW>, 
when,  after  the  death  of  James  IV,  the  patriarch  of 
Etchmiadzin.  he  assumed  the  title  of  patriarch  of  all 
the  Armenians.  A  subsequent  election  confirmed  him 
in  this  position,  and  in  l<i*2  he  took  up  his  residence 

i  in  Etchmiadzin.  His  chief  aim  as  head  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church  was  to  put  an  end  to  internal  dissensions. 
He  died  at  Etchmiadzin  in  ltiM.— Uoefer,  Xouv.  lii< g. 

!  Gen*  rait,  xv,  781. 

|  Eleaiu'rtus  (a  strange  rendering  for  'E^iaatfioc, 
i  Alex.  M.S.  'KXiirffi/JoviVulg.  l  lvisVi).  one  of  the  Ixvit- 
\  ical  musicians  who  married  a  Gentile  wife  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (1  K-dr.  ix.  24);  evidently  the 
I  Euasiuu  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  24). 

Elect,  a  term  sometimes  applied  in  the  ancient 
Church  (1)  to  the  whole  body  of  baptized  Chrbthins, 
who  were  called  aytot,  IxXtcroi,  saints,  eltet ;  (2)  to 
the  highest  class  of  catechumens  ttecud  to  baptism  ; 
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(3)  at  other  time*  to  the  newly  baptized,  ns  especially  ;  people.  Compare  also  Acta  xv,  1 ;  1  Cor.  v,2 ;  2  Cor. 
admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  their  profession,  and  j  viii,  19. 

sometimes  called  the  perfect.  2.  Clemens  Romanus  (f  100)  (Epist.  ttd  Corinth.  !, 

Ascetics,  who  at  one  time  were  considered  the  most ;  §  44)  asserts  that  the  apostles  appointed  bishops-  and 


eminent  of  Christian  professors,  were  called  the  elect 
of  the  elect.— Bingham,  Orig.  Ecclu.  bk.  x,  ch.  ii,  §  6. 
See  Catechumens. 

Electa  or  Eclecta  ('RcXtrri/.  Auth.  Vers.  "  elect'' 
lady).  According  to  Grotius,  WeUtcin,  and  some  oth- 
er critics,  this  word  is  used  as  a  projier  name  in  the  ad- 
dress of  John's  second  epistle.'O  IXptafivrtpoi;  'E*A««- 
ry  Kvpitf — "  f/ie  Presbyter  to  the  Ltidy  Eelecta."  This 
meaning  is  advocated  by  bishop  Middle  ton,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  (2d  edit.  Cam- 
bridge, 1828,  p.  62G-629).  He  adduces  In  support  of  it 
several  epistolary  inscriptions  from  Basil,  in  which  the 
name  precedes,  and  the  rank  or  condition  in  life  is  sul>- 


deacons  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Church. 
It  is  clear,  from  Clement's  statement,  that  in  his  time 
the  Church  had  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  its  min- 
isters. Cyprian  (t  258)  testifies  to  the  share  of  the 
people  in  the  election  of  bishops  and  elders,  calling  it 
matter  of  divine  authority  that  "saccrdo*  plebe  pre- 
$etUe  rub  omnium  ocvlis  deiigatur,  et  dignus  atque  ido- 
nens  publico  judicio  ac  testimonio  comprobetur"  (EpUt. 
68).  Bingham  cites  Lumpridius  (1*7.  Alex.  Sereri,  c. 
45)  as  stating  that  the  emperor  (A.  I>.  222-235)  gave 
the  people  a  negative  vote  in  the  appointment  of  proc- 
urator, on  the  express  ground  that  "  what  this  Chris- 
tians did  in  the  election  of  their  priests  and  ministers. 


joined,  such  as  E,Wra0,V  /«rpy_A«vr.V  ao^rg-  *boU d  ?«*mXr  f0™*  the  ^  fa  1,16  Br,,K"nt* 
Bo^of^.V.^vH-May^w-^^:  none  of  meRntJ?f  pernors  of  province.. 

these,  however,  arc^urcly  honorary  titles,    t  .  t     8.  Even  after  the  establ.shment  of  the  hierarchy,  >t 


the  objection  that  the  sister  of  the  person  luldresscdt  •  'ff™ to**™  ^^^^^^^E^^'VVZl 
also  called  Eelecta  in  verse  13,  he  suggests  that  the 


words  rye.  'E*.\«*r<yc  are  a  gh>*Sj  explanatory  of  oov. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  a  single 
manuscript ;  and  such  a  gloss,  if  occasioned  (as  bishop 
Middleton  sup|M>ses)  by  the  return  to  the  singular 
number,  would  more  naturally  have  been  inserted  af- 
ter at,  in  which  position,  however  unnecessary,  it 
would  at  least  produce  no  ambiguity.  Some  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  adopted  a  mystical  in- 
terpretation, though  contrary  to  the  usu*  loquendi,  and 
to  all  apostolic  usage,  and  suppose  with  Jerome  that 
the  term  IkXikti)  referred  to  the  Church  in  general, 
or  with  Cassiodorus,  to  some  particular  congregation. 
The  last-named  writer  (born  A.I>.  470,  died  502),  in  his 
Cjmplejciones  in  Epirtola*,  etc.  (London.  1722,  p.  136), 
s:iys,  "Johannes— electa?  dominm  scribit  eeclesia?,  fili- 
isque  ejus,  quas  sacro  fonte  genuerat."  Clemens  Al- 
exandrinus,  in  a  fragment  of  his  Adumbr.itiowt.  at- 


or  the  sitting  bishop  or  presbyter,  to  nominate  a  per- 
son to  fill  the  vacant  office,  and  then  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  |ioople — not  merely  testimonial,  but  really  elec- 
tive suffrages — to  be  taken.  Bingham  sums  up  the 
facts  {Orig.  Ecclet.  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii)  in  substance  as  fed- 
lows  :  1.  No  bishop  could  lie  obtruded  upon  an  ortho- 
dox |>eoplo  against  their  consent  (in  case  a  majority 
were  heretics  or  schismatics,  the  case  was  otherwise 
provided  for) :  when  they  aureed  upon  a  deserving 
bishop,  they  were  usually  gratified  in  their  choice. 
The  emperor  Valcntinian  III  held  it  to  be  a  crime  in 
Hilary  of  Aries  that  "he  ordained  bishops  against  the 
consent  and  will  of  the  people."  2.  In  many  cases  the 
voices  of  the  people  prevailed  against  the  nominations 
of  the  bishops.  3.  The  modes  of  voting  illustrate  the 
power  of  the  people  in  the  elections ;  if  they  were 
unanimous  for  or  against  a  man,  they  cried  out  "  wor- 
thy" or  "unworthy"' (<i£ioc, ai<«|ioi;  di<pw$,inlignu$). 


tempts  to  combine  the  literal  and  the  mvstical  mean-  i  ,f  t,,0.v.were  divided,  they  expressed  their  dissent  in 
ings-"Scriptaveroestadquandam  Babyloniam  Elec-  1  orcven  la  tumults, 

torn  nomine,  signittcat  autem  electionem  ecclesia?  sanc- 
t«"  (Opera,  cd.  Klotz,  iv,  p.  66).    The  Auth.  Version 


translates,  the  words  in  question  "  the  elect  laly,"  an 
interpretation  approved  by  Castalio,  Beza,  Mill,  Wolf, 
Le  Clerc,  and  Mackniglit.  Most  modern  critics,  how. 
ever  —  Schleusner  and  Brcitschncider.  in  their  lexi- 
cons; Bourger  (1763),  Vatcr  (1824),  Goschcn,  and  Tes- 
chendorf (lx-ll).  in  their  editions  of  the  N.  Testament ; 
Neander  (I'Uinting  of  the  Church,  ii,  71),  De  Wette 


in  which  persons  were  brought  by  force  to  the  bishop 
!  to  lie  ordained,  or  were  elected  to  the  office  by  accla- 
mation. It  was  decided  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  as  the  bishop  might  not  elect  clerks  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  clergy,  so  likewise  he  should  se- 
cure the  consent,  co-operation,  and  testimony  of  the 
people.  The  popular  elections,  however,  l>ecame  scenes 
of  great  disorder  and  abuse.  A  remarkable  passage 
from  Chrysostom  (tie  Sacerd.)  has  been  frequently 


(I*hri>urh,  p.  839),  and  Llicke  (Commentttry 'on  the  Epi*.  '  I"01"1'  »n(l  nPP,iei"  morc  or  leM.to  °nch  elections,  not 

>,  Eng.  transl.)— agree  with   on,T.  ,n  Constantinople,  hut  aim  in  Rome,  Alexandria. 


tlrt  of  St.  John,  p.  314-320,  Eng.  transl.) — agree 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  in  making  Kvoia  a 
proper  name,  and  render  the  words  "In  the  elect  Cyrta." 
(See  Gru teri  Jntcript.  p.  1127.) 

copious  account  of  critical  opinions  in  his  /I  if  ton/  of 
the  ApoAtlr*  and  Ertnyelittt,  c.  xx  (iro>vt<,  vi,  2*4 -28m) 
See  also  Hen  man  n,  tie  Cyria  (Gotling.  172(1);  Ritt 
meier,  De  i*X»«rp  Kiwi?  (Helmst.  170fi);  Knaucr, 


Antioch,  and  other  large  cities.  He  says:  "Go  and 
witness  the  proceedings  at  our  public  festivals,  in 

Lardner  has  given  a  i  which-  more  ^P*™"?.  «ccordin«  to  established  rule, 
the  election  of  ecclesiastical  officers  take  place.  You 
will  find  there  complaints  raised  against  the  minister 
1  as  numerous  and  as  various  in  their  character  as  the 
multitude  of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  Church  gov- 


A'rtV.  vi, 


Ueber  IrXurrp  Ki-piq-  (in  the  Theol.  Stud. 
452  sq.);  Amer.  Vrvtb.  Her.,  Jan.  1867.    See  JoHS 
(Thiku  Epistuc  of). 

Election  of  Clergy.  How  far  the  people  had  a 
right  in  the  election  of  ministers  in  the  early  Church 
is  a  question  that  has  been  much  disputed. 

1.  The  account  In  Act*  i.  15  of  the  choice  of  an  apos- 
tle in  place  of  Judas  is  cited  ns  proof  that  even  the 
apostles  would  not  elect  without  the  voice  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  So  in  the  choice  of  the  deacons 
(Act 

fore  the  apostW."  On  the  other  hnnd.  the  apostles 
themselves  npi>ointed  elders,  and  St.  Paul  empowered 
Titus  and  Timothy  to  d*o  the  same  (Acts  xiv,  2.'t:  2 
Tim.  ii,  1 ;  Tit.  1,5);  though  some  interpret  the  word 
Xftporoi'f ir,  in  these  passages,  as  fmplyinp  ordination 


eminent.    For  all  those  in  whom  the  right  of  election 


is  vested  split  into  factions.  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  irood  understanding,  cither  among  themselves,  or 
I  with  the  appointed  president,  or  with  the  presbytery. 
One  supports  one  man, and  one  another;  and  the  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  they  all  neglect  to  look  at  that  point 
which  tbey  ought  to  consider,  namely,  the  intellectnnl 
and  moral  qualifications  of  the  person  to  be  elected. 
There  are  other  points  \>y  which  their  choice  is  deter- 
mined. One,  for  instance,  savs,  4  It  is  ncce«*arv  to 
elect  a  person  who  is  of  a  good  fainilv.'  Another 
),  the  |teople  "  chose  Stephen  and  set  him  be-  j  would  choose  a  wealthy  person,  because  he  would  not 

require  to  lie  supplied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  A  third  votes  for  a  person  who  has  come 
over  from  some  opposite  party.  A  fourth  uses  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  a  relative  or  friend  ;  while  another 
lends  his  influence  to  one  who  has  won  upon  him  by 
only  and  not  excluding  a  previous  election  by  the  .  fair  speeches  and  plausible  pretensions."    In  order  to 
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aet  aside  these  abases,  some  bishops  claimed  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  appointing  to  spiritual  offices.  In  this 
way  th««y  gave  offence  to  the  people.  In  the  Latin 
and  African  churches  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
greater  simplicity  in  elections  by  introducing  inttr- 
rcntors  or  **  visitor*."  This  did  not,  however,  long 
continue.  Another  plan  was  to  vest  the  election  in 
meml>ers  of  the  lay  aristocracy.  But  the  determining 
who  thfue  should  be  was  left  to  caprice  or  accident; 
tnd  th«  result  was,  that  the  right  of  election  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  vested  partly  in 
the  hands  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  partly  with  the 
clergy,  who  exercised  their  right,  either  by  the  bish- 
op*, their  suffragans  and  vicars,  or  by  collegiate  meet- 
ings, and  this  very  often  without  paying  any  regard  to 
tbo  Church  or  diocese  immediately  concerned.  Some- 
times the  extraordinary  mode  of  a  bishop's  designating 
his  successor  was  adopted ;  or  Borne  one  unconnected 
with  the  diocese,  to  whom  a  doubtful  case  had  lieen  re- 
ferred for  decision,  was  allowed  to  nominate.  But  in 
these  cases  the  consent  of  the  jieople  was  presupposed. 
Patronage  has  prevailed  sinco  the  fifth  century ;  but 
the  complete  development  of  this  system  was  a  work 
of  the  8th  and  0th  centuries. — Bingham,  Orv/inrs  Er- 
eltsiastica,  bk.  iv,  chap,  ii ;  Farrar,  Kcclejnattu  al  Diet. 
s.  v.;  Kiddle,  Ch>  istitm  .iniquities,  Ik.  Hi,  chap,  xv ; 
Coleman,  Christian  Antiquities,  chap.  v.   See  Patron- 

AOE. 

Election  of  Grace.  On  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Election,  sec  Armimianism  ;  Piikdkstixa- 
tkix.  We  present  here,  I.  A  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine from  the  Auirustinian  or  Calvinistic  point  of 
view,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hodge,  D.D.,  of  Princeton;  II. 
A  statement  of  the  doctrine  from  the  Methodist  point 
of  view  ;  III.  Some  other  conceptions  of  the  doe- 


I.  Election  from  the  Calvinistic  Point  nf  Vine. — The 
Scriptures  speak,  1st,  of  the  election  of  individuals  to 
office,  or  to  positions  of  honor  and  privilege.  Thus 
Abraham  was  chosen  to  lie  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
ami  the  depositary  of  the  promise  of  redemption.  Thus 
Jacob  was  chosen,  in  preference  to  Esau,  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  chosen  people.  In  like  manner,  Saul 
was  chosen  by  God  to  be  king  over  Israel,  and  subse- 
quently David,  and  after  him  Solomon,  were  selected 
for  the  same  high  dignity.  Thus  also  the  prophets, 
and,  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  apostles,  were 
chosen  by  God  for  the  work  assigned  them.  2d.  The 
Bible  sfieaks  of  the  election  of  nations  to  special  privi- 
leges. The  Hebrews  were  chosen  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  be  (tod's  peculiar  people.  To  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  They  were  his 
inheritance.  They  received  from  him  their  laws  and 
their  religion,  and  were  under  his  special  guidance 
and  protection.  In  Deut.  vii,  6,  it  is  said,  "Thou  art 
an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  him- 
self, above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;"  xxxii,  9,  "The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people; 
Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance ;"  Kom.  ix,  4,  "  Who 
are  Israelites;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  to  the 
law,  and'  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises."  3*1. 
Besides  this  election  of  individuals  and  of  nations  to 
external  advantages,  the  Scriptures  speak  of  an  elec- 
tion to  salvation:  2  Thess.  ii,  13,  "We  are  bound  to 
give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  beloved 
of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  l»eginning 
chosen  yon  to  salvation,  through  snnctification  of  the 
Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth." 

Of  this  election  to  eternal  life  all  Augustinians  teach, 
first,  that  its  objects  are  not  nations,  nor  communities, 
nor  classes  of  persons,  but  Individuals.  1.  Because 
neither  the  nations  nor  communities  as  such,  are 
saved.  God  did  not  choose  al!  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
to  salvation.  Neither  does  he  choose  the  nation*  of 
Christendom  to  eternal  life;  nor  any  organized  Church, 


whether  Papal  or  Protestant.  Tho  heirs  of  salvation 
are  individual  men. 

2.  Because  those  chosen  to  salvation  arc  chosen  to 
"  sanctitication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth. 
They  are  chosen  "  to  be  holy  and  without  blame  be- 
fore him  in  love"  (Eph.  i,  4).  They  are  elect  accord- 
ing to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through 
snnctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  f  prink- 
liug  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Pet.  i,  2).  Hut 
nations  and  communities  are  not  sanctified,  or  obedi- 
ent, or  unblamable  before  God  in  love. 

3.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  elect  are  always  ad- 
dressed as  individuals.  Paul,  when  writing  to  a'num- 
l>er  of  persons  residing  in  Thcssalonica,  says,  "God 
hath  chosen  you  to  salvation."  Writing  to  the  Ephe- 
siaus,  he  says,  "God  hath  chosen  us,"  "having  pre- 
destinated us."  Our  Lord  (John  xiii,  18)  says, "  I  speak 
not  of  you  all ;  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen ;"  and 
again  (John  vi,  87),  "All  that  the  Father  giveth  mo 
shall  come  to  me;  and  him  that  comet h  to  me  I  will 
in  no  wiso  cast  out."  John  xvii,  2,  "Thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  ho  should  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  Ver.  9,  "  I 
pray  not  for  the  world,  hut  for  those  which  thou  hast 
given  me."  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  clearly  teach 
that  the  elect  or:  certain  individuals  chosen  out  of  the 
world  to  be  th".  heirs  of  salvation. 

Secondly.  A  u  gust  in  is  ns  hold  that  the  ground  of  this 
election  is  the  good  pleasure  of  Gi  d.  That  is,  that 
tho  reason  why  one  perron  and  not  another  is  chosen 
to  eternal  life  is  to  be  found,  not  in  what  he  is  or  does, 
distinguishing  him  favorably  from  his  fellow* men, 
but  simply  because  so  it  seems  good  in  the  sight  of 
God.  All  being  equally  guilty  and  unworthy,  God, 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  ends,  chooses  s«;me,  and  not  oth- 
ers, to  be  vessels  of  mercy  prepared  beforehand  unto 
glory. 

That  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
subject  is  argued,  1.  Because  the  Bible  expret sly  saya 
that  election  is  of  grace  and  not  of  works.  It  is  not 
of  works  means  that  it  is  not  what  a  man  does  that 
determines  whether  he  is  to  be  one  of  the  elect  or  not 
The  apostle,  in  Kom.  ix,  11,  teaches  that  the  choice  of 
Jacob  instead  of  E.«au  was  made  and  announced  before 
their  birth,  "that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to 
election,  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that 
calleth."  It  matters  not  whether  the  election  here 
spoken  of  lie  to  eternal  life  or  to  temporal  advantages. 
The  apostle  refers  to  this  incident  in  proof  of  God's 
sovereignty,  and  therefore  lie  infers  from  it,  "  It  is  not 
of  him  that  willetb,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
Go«l  that  showeth  mercy"  (ver.  16).  In  like  manner, 
in  ch.  xi  of  the  same  epistle,  he  refers  to  the  declara- 
tion made  in  the  Old  Tent,  to  Elias  •  "  I  have  reserve  d 
unto  myself  seven  thousand  men  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal ;"  and  adds,  "  Even  so, 
then,  at  this  present  time  there  is  a  remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is 
no  more  of  works;  otherwise  grace  is  no  mere  grace" 
(ver.  4-6).  The  mass  of  the  Jews  were  cast  off.  A 
remnant  was  saved.  That  remnant  consisted  of  those 
whom  God  chose.  His  choice  was  a  sovereign  one. 
It  was  of  grace,  and  not  of  works.  It  was  determined 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  not  by  what  the  ob- 
jects of  that  choice  had  done.  Paul  himself  belonged 
to  that  remnant  He  was  an  illustrious  example  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  election.  He  had  done 
nothing  to  secure  the  favor  of  God.  He  was  chosen 
to  eternal  life  not  because  he  rcjiented  and  believed. 
He  was  converted  not  because  he  had  faithfully  used 
the  means  of  securing  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  converted  in  the  midst  of  his  wicked 
career  of  persecution.  He  was  brought  to  faith  and 
repentance  because,  as  our  Lord  says,  "  He  was  a  cho- 
sen ve«sel  unto  me.  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gen* 
tiler,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel"  (Acts  ix, 
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15).  Paul's  experience,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  impressed  upon  his  mind  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  Got!  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
He  knew  he  bad  been  chosen  not  for,  but  notwith- 
standing, his  previous  character  and  conduct.  And 
he.  knew  that,  hud  he  not  been  thus  chosen,  he  would 
have  perished  forever.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  valued  this  doctrine,  or  that  he  so  often  refers 
to  himself  aa  a  monument  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
election  and  salvation  of  sinners.  In  his  epistle  to 
the  Galatiuns,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
"  beyond  measure  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,"  bo 
adds,  u  It  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me"  (Gul.  i.  15).  See  also  Acts  xxii,  14 ;  1 
Cor.  xv,  9;  1  Tim.  i,  15, 16:  "Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  How. 
beit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first 
Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  suffering,  for  a  pat- 
tern to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  in  him  to 
life  everlasting."  Nothing  could  have  pained  the 
apostle  more  than  that  any  one  should  attribute  his 
conversion  in  any  form  or  in  any  measure  to  himself. 
His  constant  and  grateful  acknowledgment  was,  "  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  The  negative 
statement  that  election  is  "not  of  works,"  is  often,  as 
in  the  passages  above  cited,  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive assertion  that  it  is  of  grace,  or  due  to  the  sover- 
eign pleasure  of  God. 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  isolated  passages 
that  this  doctrine  is  taught;  it  is  elaborately  proved 
and  vindicated.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  i,  17-31,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Paul  in  Corinth  had  urged  against  him  that 
he  was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  rhetorician;  he 
came  neither  with  "  the  wisdom  of  men"  nor  with 
"enticing  words.'*  Paul's  answer  to  this  objection  is 
twofold.  First,  he  shows  that  philosophy,  or  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  had  never  led  to  the  saving  knowledge  of 
God  (i,  18  21);  secondly,  that  when  the  true  method 
of  salvation  was  revealed,  it  was  rejected  by  the  wise. 
"  Look  at  your  calling,  brethren,"  he  says ;  see  whom 
it  is  that  God  hath  chosen.  It  is  not  the  wise,  the  no- 
ble, or  the  great ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish,  the 
weak,  and  the  ba#e.  This  was  done  with  the  design 
that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  hut  presence;  no  man 
was  to  be  allowed  to  refer  his  conversion  to  himself. 
It  is  of  God  ye  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  be  that  glori- 
eth  may  glory  in  the  Lord  (i,  26-31). 

Thus,  also,  in  E|>h.  i,  3-6,  the  apostle  reminds  his 
readers  that  God  had  blessed  them  with  every  spirit- 
ual blessing  (v.  3).  This  he  had  done  because  he  had 
chosen  them  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  to  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in 
love  (v.  4).  He  had  thus  chi>sen  them  to  holiness,  be- 
cause he  had,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  predestined  them  to  the  high  dignity  of  sonship 
(v.  5).  He  had  thus  predestined  them  to  be  his  sons, 
in  order  to  glorify  his  grace  or  unmerited  love  (v.  6). 
In  these  few  verses  the  whole  Augustinian  doctrine  on 
this  subject  is  stated  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
precision. 

In  the  8th  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
design  of  the  apostle  is  to  show  the  security  of  believ- 
ers. Those  who  are  in  Christ  shall  never  he  con- 
demned; because  they  are  justified;  because  they  have 
the  principle  of  spiritual  life  through  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  because  they  are  the  children  of 
God ;  because  the  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  them ; 
because  those  whom  God  foreknows,  he  predestinates : 
whom  be  predestinates,  ho  calls:  whom  he  calls,  he 
justifies:  whom  he  justifies,  he  glorifies.  This  is  a 
chain  which  cannot  be  broken.  Those  in  whom  he 
fixes  his  choice,  he  predestines,  as  said  in  the  Ephe- 
sians,  to  be  bis  sons  and  daughters ;  and  those  whom 
he  thus  predestinntes,  he  effectually  calls  or  regener- 
ates ;  and  those  whom  he  regenerates,  he  will  certainly 
save.    All  this  the  npostle  confirms  by  a  reference  to 


the  infinite  and  immutable  love  of  God.  "  If  God  m 
loved  us,"  he  argues,  "that  he  spared  not  his  own  Sod. 
but  delivered  him  tip  for  us,  how  shall  he  not  with  htm 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Who  shall  lay  anything  to 
the  charge  of  God  s  elect?  It  is  God  that  justified. 
Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  band  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for 
us." 

It  was  a  natural  objection  to  the  apostle's  doctrino 
that  God  had  rejected  the  Jews  and  called  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  that  it  involved  a  violation  of  his  promise  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  To  this  objection  ho  gives,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  twofold 
answer.  Tbe  one  is,  that  the  promise  of  salvation  per- 
tained not  to  the  natural,  but  to  the  spiritual  children 
of  Abraham;  not  to  the  'looat}\  Kara  attorn,  but  to 
the  'Iffo«»/\  Kara  irrtvfia.  The  other  is,  that  God  acts 
as  a  sovereign  in  the  dispensation  both  of  temporal  and 
of  spiritual  blessings.  This  he  illustrates  in  the  choice 
of  Isaac  instead  of  Ishmael,  and  of  Jacob  instead  of 
Esau.  Besides,  he  expressly  claims  this  prerogative, 
saying  to  Moses.  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion." 

To  the  objection  that  it  is  unjust  thus  to  dispense  or 
withhold  mercy  at  his  own  good  pleasure,  Puul's  an- 
swer is,  that  any  attribute  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe 
to  God,  and  any  prerogative  which  he  actually  exer- 
cises, we  must  admit  rightfully  to  belong  to  him.  If 
God,  in  his  Word,  claims  this  prerogative  of  having 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  if  he  actually 
exercises  it  in  his  providence,  and  in  the  dispensation 
of  his  grace,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  deny  or  to  protest. 
The  judge  of  all  the  earth  must  do  right. 

Besides,  as  the  inspired  writer  continues  his  argu- 
ment, if  the  potter  has  the  right  of  the  same  mass  of 
clay  to  make  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dis- 
honor, has  not  the  infinite  God  tbe  same  right  over  his 
fallen  creatures?  Can  any  one  complain  if,  to  mani- 
fest his  mercy,  he  saves  some  of  the  guilty  children  of 
mcii,  aud  to  manifest  his  justice  he  allows  others  to 
bear  the  just  recompense  of  their  eins?  This  is  only 
doing  what  every  good  and  wise  human  sovereign  is 
expected  and  required  to  do. 

It  cantiot  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the  character  of  the 
apostle's  doctrine  is  determined  by  the  objections  to 
it.  Had  he  taught  that  God  chooses  as  vessels  of 
mercy  those  who  he  foresees  will  lielicve.  and  leaves 
to  perish  those  who  he  foresee*  will  reject  the  Gospel, 
there  had  been  no  pretext  for  tbe  charge  of  injustice. 
It  was  because  he  tanght  that  God  gave  repentance 
and  faith  to  some  and  not  to  others  that  his  opponents 
charged  him  with  teaching  w  hat  was  inconsistent  with 
impartial  justice  on  the  part  of  God. 

3.  That  God  is  sovereign  in  the  election  of  the  heirs 
of  salvation  is  plain,  because  men  are  chosen  to  holi- 
ness ;  faith  and  repentance  arc  gifts  of  God,  and  fruits 
of  his  Spirit.  If  it  is  election  to  salvation  which  se- 
cures repentance  and  faith,  repentance  and  faith  can- 
not be  the  ground  of  election.  The  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture  already  quoted  distinctly  assert  that  election  pre- 
cedes and  secures  the  exercise  of  faith.  In  Kph.  i,  4, 
it  is  said,  We  were  chosen,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
worlil,  to  be  holy.  In  chap.  H,  8,  of  the  same  epistle, 
it  is  said,  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God ;"  and  in  v.  10,  that 
we  were  foreordained  unto  good  works.  In  Colos- 
sians,  faith  is  said  to  l>e  "of  the  operation  of  God"  (ii, 
12).  In  Eph.  i.  1J>,  it  is  referred  to  "the  mighty  pow- 
er of  God,"  which  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  In  1  Pet.  i,  2,  it  is  said,  we  are 
elected  "unto  obedience  and  the  sprinkling  of  tbe 
blood  of  Jesus  Chriet."  Vocation,  that  is,  regenera- 
tion, the  fruits  of  which  are  faith  and  holy  living,  fol- 
lows election,  as  taught  in  Rom.  viii,  3ft,  "  whom  he 
did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called."  In  a  preceding 
verse  of  that  chapter,  it  is  said,  we  are  predestinated 
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"  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  bis  Son."  But  con- 
formity to  the  image  of  Christ  includes  all  that  is  good 
in  u».  Christ  was  exalted  "  to  give  repentance  and 
forgiveness  of  sin"  (Act*  v,  81).  "If  God  peradven- 
ture  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging 
of  the  truth"  (2  Tim.  ii,  25).'  44  Hearken,  my  beloved 
iirethren,  hath  not  (rod  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world 
ti>  be  rich  in  fiiith"  (James  ii.  6).  "  It  is  of  him  ye  are 
in  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Cor.  i,  30).  It  is,  however,  un- 
necessary to  multiply  quotations.  The  Itible  i*  full 
uf  the  doctrine  that  regeneration  is  the  gift  of  God ; 
(hat  all  holy  exercises  are  due  to  the  working  of  his 
.Spirit.  All  Christians  recognise  this  truth  in  their 
prayers.  They  pray  earnestly  for  the  «*cu  version  of 
tho^e  dear  to  them.  This  takes  for  grunted  that  God 
can  and  does  change  the  heart ;  that  all  that  pertains 
to  salvation,  the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  are  his 
irifts.  If  he  give*  us  repentance — if  the  fact  be  due  to 
him  that  we.  and  not  others,  turn  from  our  sins  to  the 
living  God,  then  surely  he  does  not  choose  us  and  not 
others  because  of  such  repentance. 

A.  Salvation  is  by  grace.  Grace  is  not  mere  benev- 
olence, nor  is  it  lovo  in  the  form  in  which  God  loves 
the  holy  angels.  It  is  love  to  the  unholy,  the  guilty, 
to  enemies.  It  is  mysterious  love.  It  is  compared  to 
the  instinctive  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  which  is 
independent  of  its  attractions.  This  is  the  most  won- 
derful, and,  psrhaps,  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  known 
attribute*  of  God.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
special  object  of  the  redemption  of  man  was  the  reve- 
lation of  this  divine  perfection ;  it  was  for  the  manifes- 
tation "of  the  glory  of  the  riches  of  his  grace"  (Eph. 
L,  6).  lie  hath  quickened  us,  raised  us  up,  made  us  sit 
in  heavenly  places,  "  that  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might 
show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness 
to  us  through  Christ  Jesus"  (Eph.  ii,  5-7).  Such  be- 
ing the  design  of  redemption,  it  must,  in  all  its  stages, 
be  a  work  of  grace.  It  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  re- 
demption was  provided  for  man  and  not  for  angels ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  God  gave  his  Son  for  our 
salvation.  To  make  the  mission  of  Christ  a  matter  of 
justice,  something  to  which  our  fallen  race  bad  a 
righteous  claim,  would  alter  the  whole  character  of  the 
Bible.  The  incarnation,  sufferings,  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  are  everywhere  set  forth  as  manifestations 
of  the  unmerited  and  infinite  love  of  God.  But  if  a 
matter  of  grace  that  salvation  was  provided  for  the 
children  of  men,  it  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  salvation  was  communicated 
to  some  and  not  to  others— to  the  Jews  and  not  to  the 
Gentiles.  It  is  of  grace  that  any  sinner  is  justified, 
that  be  is  sanctified  and  saved.  From  first  to  last  sal- 
vation is  of  grace.  To  introduce  the  element  of  works 
or  merit  into  any  prirt  •  f  the  plan  vitiates  its  charac- 
l?r.  It  i«  «>xpr«v«ly  uugbt  that  regeneration  or  con- 
thr  f.irt  tlint  nne  man  is  converted  and  not 


another,  is  a  matter  of  grure.  This  is  what  the  apostle 
specially  inxi-tn  uiion  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  Corin- 
thbn»,  alre.idy  referred  to.  He  calls  upon  his  readers 
to  look  at  their  railing,  to  see  who  among  them  were 
called.  It  was  not  the  wise  or  the  great,  but  the  fool- 
ish and  the  insigniricaut,  whom  God  chose,  for  the  very 
purpose  that  no  iWh  should  glory  in  his  presence.  It 
van  necessary  that  the  subjects  of  salvation  should 
f**l  And  acknowledge  that  they  were  saved  by  grace; 
that  it  wa>  not  for  any  merit  of  their  own.  not  for  any- 
thing favorably  distinguishing  them  from  others,  but 
limply  that  Ood.  and  the:  riches  ;ind  sovereignty  of  his 
grace,  *hould  '*>  magnified  in  them.  Such  is  the  form 
of  spwtrtlic  Christianity,  and  such  is  the  form  in  which 
It  reveal*  it»*lf  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  His 
t*  one  tiling,  hut  his  inward  and.  it  may 
delightful  consciousness  is  that  he  owes 
his  salvation  to  the  grace  nf  fJod  alone. 

5.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  **>  related  that  one 
of  necessity  implies  others.    If  the  Scriptures  teach 
the  Fall,  are  born  in  a  state  of  sin  and 


condemnation,  and  are  spiritually  dead  until  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;  if  this  death  in  sin  involves  en- 
tire helplessness,  or  inability  to  any  spiritually  good ; 
if  regeneration,  or  effectual  calling,  is  effected,  not  by 
the  moral  influence  of  the  truth,  or  by  those  divine  in- 
fluences common  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel,  but  "by 
the  mighty  power  of  God,"  then  of  necessity  the  call* 
ing  and  consequently  the  election  of  those  who  are 
saved  is  a  matter  of  sovereignty.  If  Christ,  when  on 
earth,  raised  some  from  the  dead  and  not  others,  it 
was  not  anything  in  the  state  of  one  dead  body  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others  which  determined  which  should 
rise  and  which  should  remain  in  their  graves.  As 
this  connection  between  doctrines  exists,  all  the  evi- 
dence which  the  Bible  contains  of  one  of  the  truths 
just  mentioned  is  so  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
others. 

6.  The  system  of  doctrine  with  which  these  views  are 
connected  is  frequently  designated  as  Pauline.  But 
this  is  a  misnomer.  Although  clearly  taught  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  these  views  nre  far  from  l»eing  peculiar  to 
his  writings.  They  not  only  pervade  the  Scriptures, 
but  were  inculcated  with  greater  solemnity,  clcarne>s. 
and  frequency  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself  than  by 
any  other  of  the  messengers  of  God.  He  constantly 
'  addressed  men  as  in  a  hopeless  and  helpless  state  of 
'  sin  and  misery,  from  which  nothing  but  the  almighty 
;  power  of  God  could  deliver  them.  Of  the  mass  of 
i  mankind  thus  lying  under  the  just  displeasure  of 
God,  he  speaks  of  those  whom  the  Father  had  given 
|  him,  who  should  certainly  crime  to  him,  and  whom  he 
|  would  without  fail  bring  into  bis  heavenly  kingdom. 
He  constantly  refers  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  us 
the  only  assignable  reason  why  one  is  saved  and  not 
another.  "Many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  (he  days 
of  Elias  ....  but  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias  sent 
save  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman,  and 
she  was  a  widow.  And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  iu 
the  time  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,  and  none  of  them  was 
cleansed  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian"  (Luke  iv,  25  27). 
'•  At  that  time  Jesns  answered  and  said,  1  thank  thee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father ;  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight"  (Matt,  xi,  26,  26).  "  To 
yon  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
|  of  God,  but  to  others  in  parables;  thit  seeing  they 
I  might  not  see,  and  hearing  tbey  nii^-ht  not  under- 
stand" (Luke  viii,  10).  "  All  that  the  Father  hath 
!  given  me  shall  come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to 
i  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the 
|  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  j>f  all  which  he 
hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  raise  it  up 
again  at  the  last  day"  (John  vi,  37,  39).  "No  man 
can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  draw  him ;  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day"  (v.  44).  "  No  man 
can  come  to  me  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my 
Father"  (v.  65).  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world"  (John  xv,  11*).  "  Ye  be- 
lieve not  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said 
unto  you.  My  sheep  bear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me  :  and  I  give  unto  them  eter- 
nal life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which 
gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and  my 
Father  are  one"  (John  x,  26-2**).  "Thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  ns  thou  bast  given  him"  (John  xvii, 
2).  "Thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me" 
(v.  6).  "I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which 
thou  hast  given  me ;  for  they  are  thine"  (v.  9).  "Holy 
Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me"  (v.  11).  "  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also,  whom  thon  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I 
am."  Our  Lord  thus  teaches  that  those  who  are  saved 
are  certain  ncreons  chosen  oat  of  the  world  and  given 
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to  him  by  the  Father ;  that  those  than  given  to  him 
certainly  come  to  him ;  that  this  certainty  w  secured 
by  the  drawing  of  the  Father;  and  that  those  thua 
given  to  him  are  certainly  saved. 

7.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  truth  and 
Christian  experience.  The  one  accord*  with  the  other. 
What  the  Bible  teaches  of  the  sinful nes»  of  man,  the 
believer  feel*  to  lie  true  concerning  hitnseir.  What  it 
teaches  of  the  helplessness  and  dependence  of  the  sin- 
ner, his  own  experience  teaches  him  to  be  true ;  what 
is  said  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  faith  answers  to 
what  he  rinds  in  his  own  heart.  If,  therefore,  the  Bi- 
ble teaches  that  it  is  of  God,  and  not  of  himself,  that 
the  believer  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  that  he,  and  not  oth- 
ers, repent  and  believe;  that  he  has  been  made  to 
hear  the  divine  voice,  while  others  remain  deaf — this 
will  tind  a  response  in  the  bosom  of  the  experienced 
Jhristian.  We  consequently  find  all  theso  truths  im- 
pressed upon  the  common  consciousness  of  the  Church, 
as  it  rinds  expression  in  its  liturgies,  its  prayers, 
praises,  und  confessions.  "  Not  unto  ub,  not  unto  us, 
O  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory,"  is  the  spon- 
taneous language  of  the  believer's  heart.  It  is  not  in 
experimental  religion,  in  the  theology  of  the  heart, 
that  the  children  of  God  differ,  but  in  the  form  in 
which  the  understanding  undertakes  to  reduce  these 
facta  of  Scripture  experience  to  logical  consistency. 

8.  As  there  is  this  correspondence  between  the 
truths  of  the  Bilde  and  religious  experience,  there  is  a 
like  analogy  between  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
dispensations  of  his  grace.  He  is  not  more  sovereign 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  It  is  of  him  that  we 
were  born  in  a  Christian  land  and  not  heathendom ; 
among  Protestants  instead  of  in  .Spain  or  Italy ;  of 
Christian  parents  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  in- 
stead of  In-ing  the  children  of  the  irreligious  and  im- 
moral. It  U  the  "  Lord  that  makcth  poor  and  maketh 
rich;  he  briu-etli  low  and  lifteth  up"  (1  Sam.  ii,  7). 
"  God  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  another"  (Psa. 
lxxv,  7).  44  It  is  he  giveth  power  to  get  wealth''  (I)cut. 
viii,  18).  "  He  giveth  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowl- 
edge to  them  who  know  understanding"  (Dan.  ii,  12). 
'*Tho  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whemsoever  he  wills"  (iv,  17).  The  Bible 
is  full  of  this  doctrine.  God  governs  all  his  creatures 
and  all  their  actions.  u  He  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will"  (Eph.  i,  11).  This  is  a 
truth  of  even  natural  religion  ;  at  least  it  is  recognised 
by  all  Christians.  They  pray  for  favorable  seasons, 
for  protection  from  disease  and  accident,  and  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies.  When  the  pestilence  sweeps 
over  the  land,  and  one  is  taken  ami  another  left,  we 
all  say,  "  It  is  the  I,ord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  right 
in  his  sight."  All  that  Augustiuians  teach  concern- 
ing election  is,  that  God  nets  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace  us  he  does  in  his  providential  government  of  the 
world.  If  sovereignty  t«  consistent  with  justice  and 
goodness  in  the  one  case,  it  must  be  in  the  other. 

The  difficulty  whkh  is  usually  felt  on  this  subject 
arises  from  looking  at  only  one  aspect  of  the  cam1.  It 
is  true  th -»t  God  gives  health,  wisdom,  riches,  power, 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  saving  grace,  and  life  ev- 
erlasting, according  to  his  good  pleasure.  He  exer- 
cise* the  prerogative  of  having  mercy  upon  whom  he 
will  have  meny.  It  is  true  that  what  in  fact  occurs 
Cod  intended  to  permit.  Although  he  can,  as  all 
Christians  admit,  control  the,  acts  of  free  agents,  he 
l>crmitted  the  fall  of  nun.  H?  permit*  the  present 
amount  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  world.  If  so  be  that 
multitudes  perish  in  their  sins,  it  is  undeniable  that 
God  intended,  for  wise  reasons,  to  permit  them  to  per- 
ish. While  all  this  is  true,  it  is  no  less  true  that  he 
never  interferes  with  the  free  agency  of  his  rational 
creatures.  If  a  man  of  the  world  determines  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  end  of  his  life,  he  is  per- 
fectly free  in  forming  that  determination.  If  he  de- 
termines by  diligence  and  honesty  to  accomplish  his 


object,  or  if  he  chooses  to  resort  to  deceit  and  fraud, 
he  is  in  both  cases  free  and  responsible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  determines  to  make  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  and  the  service  of  Christ  the  great  end  of  his  be- 
ing, he  also  is  perfectly  free  in  the  choice  he  makes. 
If  God  makes  him  willing,  he  docs  not  act  unwillingly. 
Paul  was  never  more  free  in  his  life  than  when  he 
made  a  complete  surrender  of  himself  to  Christ,  say- 
ing,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  No 
man,  we  may  well  believe,  ever  sought  Christ  with 
the  diligence  and  constancy,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Gospel,  which  the  men  of  the  world  exhibit  who  failed 
of  being  saved.  All  who  perish  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  perish  because  they  deliberately  prefer 
the  world  to  God. 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  in  question  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  present  state  of  human  na- 
ture, if  God  by  his  almighty  power  did  not  convert 
some  from  the*  error  of  their  way,  no  man  would  be 
saved.  If  he  left  all  to  themselves,  and  to  those  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  common  to  all  who  hear  the  Gos- 
pel, all  would  continue  in  their  sins.  Had  not  Christ 
by  his  omnipotence  healed  some  lepers,  none  would 
have  been  healed ;  had  he  not  opened  some  sightless 
eyes,  all  the  blind  would  have  continued  in  darkness. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  doctrine  that  we  are  en- 
tirely helpless  in  our  sin  and  guilt,  lying  at  the  mercy 
of  God,  is  to  lead  us  to  cast  ourselves  at  his  feet,  say- 
ing, God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners!  As  the  deaf,  i 
blind,  and  leprous,  under  a  sense  of  hclplessnes 
miser),  crowded  to  Christ  for  healing,  so  souls  bur- 
dened with  the  leprosy  of  sin  are  constrained  to  look 
to  him  for  help,  and  those  who  come  to  him  he  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out.    (C.  H.) 

II.  The  Doctrine  of  Election  from  the  Arminian  Point 
»f  View. — 1.  John  Wesley  sums  up  his  view  of  elec- 
tion as  follows:  "I  believe  it  commonly  means  one 
of  these  two  things :  (1.)  A  divine  appointment  of  some 
particular  men  to  do  some  particular  work  in  the 
world.  And  this  election  I  believe  to  lie  not  only  per- 
sonal, but  absolute  and  unconditional.  Thus  Cyrus 
was  elected  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  St.  Paul,  with 
the  twelve,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  I  do  not  find 
this  to  have  any  necessary  connection  with  eternal 
happiness.  Nay,  it  is  plain  it  has  not ;  for  one  who 
is  elected  in  this  sense  may  yet  be  lost  eternally. 
'Have  I  not  chosen  (eledeif)  you  twelve,'  saith  our 
Lord,  •yet  one  of  you  hath  a  devil?'  Judas,  you  see, 
was  elected  as  well  as  the  rest ;  yet  is  his  lot  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  (2.)  I  believe  election  means, 
$eeomUy,  a  divine  appointment  of  some  men  to  eternal 
happiness.  But  I  believe  this  election  to  be  condi- 
tional, as  well  as  the  reprobation  opposite  thereto.  I 
believe  the  eternal  decree  concerning  both  is  express- 
ed in  these  words:  '  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved; 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'  And  this  de- 
cree, without  doubt,  God  will  not  change,  and  man 
cannot  resist  According  to  this,  all  true  bcUcvert  aro 
in  Scripture  termed  ebct;  as  all  who  continue  in  unbe- 
lief are  so  Ions  properly  reprobate*,  that  is,  unap)>rovtd 
of  God,  and  without  din&rnment  touching  the  things 
of  the  Spirit.  Now  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  pres- 
ent at  once,  who  sees  all  eternity  at  one  view, '  calleth 
the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were,'  the  things 
that  are  not  as  yet  as  though  they  were  now  subsist- 
ing. Thus  he  calls  Abraham  '  the  father  of  many  na- 
tions' before  even  Isaac  was  bom.  And  thus  Christ 
is  called  'the  tamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  though  he  was  not  slain,  in  fact,  till  some 
thousands  of  years  after.  In  like  manner  God  calleth 
true  l>elievers  '  elect  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,' 
although  they  were  not  actually  elect  or  believers  till 
many  ages  after,  in  their  several  generations.  Then 
only*  it  was  that  they  were  actually  elected  when  they 
were  made  'the  sons  of  God  by  faith.'  Then  were 
they  in  fact  chosen  and  taken  out  of  the  world; 
'elect,'  saith  St.  Paul,  'through  belief  of  the  truth;' 
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cr,  m  St.  Peter  expresses  it,  'elect  according  to  the  >  the  terms  elect,  chosen,  and  peculiar  in  the  New  Testa, 
foreknowledge  of  God,  through  sanctincation  of  the  :  ment,  when  the  apostles  are  writing  to  the  churches. 
Spirit.'  This  election  I  as  firmly  believe  as  I  believe  |  This,  however,  does  not  explain  fully  the  reason  for 
the  Scripture  to  be  of  God.  But  unconditional  elec-  the  use  of  these  terms.  The  abrogation  of  the  church- 
lion  I  cannot  believe ;  nut  only  because  I  cannot  find  stttte  of  the  Jews,  and  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  an 
it  in  Scripture,  but  also  (to  waive  all  other  consider*-  I  equality  with  Jews  as  the  people  of  God,  will  account 
tions)  because  it  necessarily  implies  unconditional  rep-  :  for  the  adoption  of  this  phraseology.    The  reason  of 

their  peculiar  existence  as  a  nation  ceased  with  the 
coming  of  Christ,  for  he  was  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  his  people  I  (true). 
There  was  a  new  election  of  a  new  people  of  God,  to 
be  composed  of  Jews,  not  by  virtue  of  their  natural 
descent,  but  by  faith  in  Christ ;  and  of  Gentiles  of  all 
nations,  also  believers,  and  placed  on  an  equal  ground 
with  the  believing  Jews  (see  Kom.  xi).  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  see  what  is  the  import  of  the  '  calling' 
which  relate  to  material  objects,  the  alxsolute  disposing  I  and  '  election'  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  spoken  of 


r>  kit  ion.  Kind  out  any  election  which  does  not  imply 
reprobation,  and  I  will  gladly  agree  to  it.  But  repro- 
bation I  can  never  agree  to  while  I  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  of  God,  as  being  utterly  irreconcilable  to 
the  whole  scope  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments" 
(  Works,  N.  Y.  edition,  vi,  28,  29). 

2.  The  following  summary  statement  is  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.Whedon:  "All  God's  choice*  are  elections. 
Some  of  these  elections  are  unconditional,  via.  those 


of  which  violated*  no  ftee  agency.  But  there  is  also 
a  class  of  conditional  elections  or  predeterminations 
by  God,  which  are  so  far  contingent  as  that  they  are 
conditioned  upon  the  actual  performance  of  certain  free 
acts  by  the  finite  agent  as  foreseen.  Those  free  acts, 
required  by  God  as  conditions  to  this  election,  are  by 


in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  not  the  calling  and 
the  electing  of  one  nation  in  particular  to  succeed  the 
Jews,  but  it  was  the  calling  and  the  electing  of  believ- 
ers in  all  nations,  wherever  the  Gospel  should  be 
preached,  to  be  in  reality  what  the  Jews  typically, 
and  therefore  in  an  Inferior  degree,  had  been — the  vis- 


divine  grace  placed  in  the  power  of  every  responsible  ;  ible  Church  of  God,  'his  people,'  under  Christ  'the 
agtnt,  so  that  the  primary  reason  why  any  are  not  ;  head;'  with  an  authenticated  revelation;  with  an  ap- 
elected  is  that  they  do  not  exercise  their  power  of  j  pointed  ministry,  never  to  be  lost ;  with  authorized 

worship ;  with  holy  days  and  festivals ;  with  instituted 
forms  of  initiation;  and  with  special  protection  and 
favor. 

Now  what  were  the  effects  of  this  election?  (1.) 
Plainly  the  ancient  election  of  the  Jews  to  be  God's 
peculiar  people  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of  every 
Jew  individually,  nor  did  it  exclude  the  non-elect  Gen- 
tiles from  adequate  means  of  salvation ;  nay,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gentiles  —  to  restrain  idolatry  and  diffuse  spiritual 
truth.  (2.)  As  to  the  election  of  the  Christian  Church, 
it  does  not  infallibly  secure  the  salvation  of  every 
member  of  the  Church,  nor  does  it  conclude  anything 
against  the  saving  mercy  of  God  being  still  exercised 
as  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  Church ;  nay,  the  very 
election  of  Christians  (who  are  the  "  salt"  of  the  earth) 
is  intended  to  bring  those  who  are  still  in  "the  world  ' 
to  Christ. 

This  collective  election  is  often  confounded  by  Cal- 
vin ists  with  personal  election.  This  is  especially  done 
in  the  interpretation  of  Paul's  argument  in  Romans 
ix-xi.  But  a  just  exegesis  of  these  chapters  shows 
that  they  can  be  interpreted  only  of  collective  elec- 
tion, not  of  personal  election  (see  the  full  examin- 
ation of  this  in  Watson,  Institutes,  ii,  £12-325).  The 
npotstle  does,  indeed,  treat  of  unconditional  election  in 
this  discourse,  but  it  is  of  unconditional  collective  elec- 
tion. 

lii.  The  third  kind  is  ptrmmal  election  of  individual* 
to  be  the  children  of  God.  Our  Lord  says,  I  have 
eign  choice  for  which  Christ  gave  no  reason.  He  I  chosen  j'ou  out  of  the  world."  St.  Peter  says,  "  Elect 
made  no  apologies  to  those  disciples  who  were  not  I  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
chosen,  and  be  never  allowed  any  one  who  had  the  j  through  sa notification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and 
call  to  refer  to  anything  meritorious  in  himself  as  the  j  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  Then  elec- 
caos*.  He  is  the  Lord  of  his  Church.  Great  mis-  i  tion  must  take  place  in  time,  and  must  be  subsequent 
chief  haa  been  done  by  confounding  this  election  to  j  to  the  administration  of  the  means  of  salvation.  The 
office,  which  in  its  nature  most  be  unconditional,  with  j  " calling" goes  before  the  "election,"  and  the  "  sprink- 
election  to  salvation,  dependent  upon  faith  ling  of  the  blood  of  Christ"  before  that  "  sanctifica- 
•verance.  St.  Paul  had  an  unconditional  elec-  |  tion"  through  which  they  become  "  the  elect"  of  God. 
i  to  the  same  office  from  which  Judas  fell.  He  was  In  a  word,  "the  elect"  are  the  body  of  true  believers ; 
a  '"chosen"  Teasel  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  and  personal  election  into  the  family  of  God  is  through 
it.  The  second  kind  of  election  i«  that  of  commumi-  personal  faith.    All  who  trulj'  believe  are  elected 


those  conditions.  And  since  every  responsi- 
ble agent  has  the  power  to  make  bis  own  calling  and 
election  sure,  and  every  elect  person  has  full  power  to 
reject  the  conditions,  so  It  is  not  true  that  the  nnmlter 
of  the  elect  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 
Every  man  has  gracious  powers  to  be  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God.  All  men  may  be 
saved.  Every  individual,  by  grace  divine,  may  place 
himself  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  chosen  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  reprobates 
are  those  who,  abusing  the  conferred  grace  of  God,  re- 
sisting the  Holv  Spirit,  reject  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion, and  so  fail  to  present  the  necessary  tests  to  their 
election.  The  elect  are  chosen  unto  good  works,  to 
holy  faith,  to  pevsevering  love,  to  a  full  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  during  their  probationary 
life,  and  upon  their  full  performance  of  this  their  work 
and  mission,  they  attain,  through  grace  divine,  to  a 
rich,  unmerited  salvation"  (Bibtiotheca  Sacra,  April, 
1862,  p.  268). 

3.  The  following  statement  and  ajgument  is  chiefly 
abridged  from  Watson,  Theological  Institute*,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
xxvi.  Three  kinds  of  election  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tare,  via. : 

i.  The  election  of  individuals  to  perform  tome  particu- 
lar service,  which  haa  no  necessary  connection  with 
their  salvation.  Cyrus  was  God's  chosen  servant  to 
promote  the  rebuilding  of  his  Temple.  The  apostles 
of  our  Lord  were  elected  to  their  office :  "  Have  I 
not  choaen  you  twelve?"    This  was  an  act  of  sover- 


Hee  or  botliss  of  people  to 
accomplish,  through  their  means,  the  merciful  purpo- 
se* of  God  in  benefiting  other  nations.  This  was 
once  applicable  to  the  Jews,  as  it  is  now  to  the  Chris- 
tians. "  You  only  have  I  chosen  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth."  "  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee 
to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  nil  people 
that  are  nprm  the  face  of  the  earth."  This  fact  may 
in  part  account  for  the  frequent  and  familiar  use  of 

III — 1 


all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  sent  have,  through  th, 
grace  that  accompanies  it,  the  power  to  believe 
within  their  reach ;  and  all  such  might,  therefore?,  at- 
tain to  the  grace  of  personal  election.  The  doctrijne 
of  personal  election  is  therefore  brought  down  to  jts 
true  meaning.  Actual  election  cannot  I*  eternal ;  fi»Jf 
from  eternity  the  elect  were  not  actually  chosen  out 
of  the  world,  and  fmm  eternity  they  could  not  he 

The  phrases  "  eternal 
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election''  and  "eternal  decree  of  election"  can  there- 
fore mean  only  "an  eternal  purpose"  to  elect,  a  pur- 
pose formed  in  eternity  to  choose  and  sanctify  in  time 
"by  the  Spirit  and  the  blood  of  Jesus."  Hut  when 
Calvinists  graft  on  this  the  doctrine  that  God  hath 
from  eternity  chosen  in  Christ  unto  salvation  a  set 
nnmt>er  of  men  (ctrtim  quorumhtm  hominum  mult i t u  li- 
ne m)  unto  holiness  and  eternal  life,  without  caute  or 
condition  except  bin  arbitrary  will,  they  assert  a  doc- 
trine n«t  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  Cod.  It  has  two 
{■arts:  (1)  the  choosing  of  a  determinate  number  of 
men,  which  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished ;  (2)  this 
choice  is  unconditional.    Let  us  consider  these  two 


a.  As  to  the  choosing  of  a  determinate  number  of  men, 
it  is  allowed  by  Calvin  is  to  that  they  have  no  ex  pre** 
scriptural  evidence  for  this  tenet.  And,  (1.)  As  to 
God's  elerntxl  purpose  to  elect,  we  know  nothing  except 
from  revelation,  and  that  declares  (a)  that  he  willeth 
all  men  to  be  saved ;  (b)  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
in  order  to  the  salvation  of  all;  and(r)  the  decree  of 
God  is,  "  He  that  helieveth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned:"  and  if  God  be  un- 
changeable, this  must  have  been  his  decree  from  all 
eternity :  (d)  if  the  fault  of  men  s  destruction  lies  in 
them»elrts,  then  the  number  of  the  elect  is  capable  of 
increase  and  di'nimt!i<m.  (2.)  This  doctrine  wcenitrdy 
carries  with  it  that  of  the  wtomditwnal  repritbation  of 
all  mankind,  except  the  elect,  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  i.  c.  with  his 
love,  wisdom,  grace,  compassion,  justice,  or  sincerity ; 
nor  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  that  God  i*  no  respect- 
er of  per  torn ;  nor  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
JUsrnal  salca&m  of  infants;  nor,  finally,  with  the  prop- 
er end  of  punitive  justice,  which  is,  to  deter  men  from 
sin,  and  to  add  strength  to  the  law  of  God. 

b.  As  to  the  second  branch  of  this  doctrine,  viz.  that 
personal  election  is  unconditional.  (1.)  According  to 
this  doctrine,  the  Church  of  God  U  constituted  on  the 
sole  principle  of  the  divine  purpose,  not  upon  the  basis 
of  faith  and  obedience,  which  manifestly  contradict* 
the  Word  of  God,  according  to  which  Christ's  Church 
is  composed  not  merely  of  men,  ax  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  but  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  believing  and 
cLrying;  while  all  who  "  believe  not,"  and  obey  not, 
are  of  "the  world,"  not  of  "the  chosen."  (2.)  This 
doctrine  of  election  without  respect  t»  fnfh  contradicts 
the  history  of  the  comm  -neernent  and  lirst  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  first  disciple*  became 
rfuch  by  believing;  and  before  baptism  men  were  re- 
quired to  believe,  so  that  their  actual  election  had  re- 
spect to  faith.  (3.)  There  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Seri|i- 
tura  as  the  election  of  individuals  unto  faith,  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  several  passages  which  s|vcak  ex- 
pressly of  personal  election,  e.  g.  John  xv,  19;  1  Pet. 
i,  2 ;  2  Thcss.  ii,  13, 1 1.  (4.)  There  is  another  class  of 
texts  in  which  the  term  «Wti»n  occurs,  referring  to 
believers,  not  personally,  but  as  a  body  forming  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  texts,  containing  the  v\>rd 
election,  are  ingeniously  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  personal  election,  when  in 
fact  they  do  not  contain  it.  Such  is  Eph.  I.  4,  5,  6. 
Now  in  regard  to  this  text,  it  mi-iht  be  shown  (a)  that 
if  personal  election  vert  contained  in  it.  the  choice 
spoken  of  is  not  of  men  merely,  but  of  believing  men : 
but  (b)  it  does  not  contain  the  doctrine  of  personal 
election,  but  that  of  the  ctc-nul  pur|*xe  of  God  to  con- 
stitute his  visible  Church  no  longer  upon  the  ground 
of  descent  from  Abraham,  but  on  that  of  faith  in  Christ. 
(tf>)  Finally,  the  Calvinisttc  doctrine  has  no  stronger 
pas  sage  to  lean  upon.  We  conclude  by  asking,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  (a)  Why  are  we  comm-mded  '  to 
m  ake  our  election  Mire?"  (  b)  Where  does  Scripture 
tell  us  of  elect  unbrlievertt  (  c)  and  how  can  the  Spirit 
of  truth  convince  such  of  sin  and  danger,  when  they 
are,  in  fact,  in  no  danger  ? 

The  fundamental  objection  made  by  Calvinists  to 


the  Arminian  doctrine  la  that  it  "subverts  grace!" 
How  ?  Because  "  it  is  not  an  act  of  grace  for  the  Most 
High  to  do  Justice!"  Does  this  uiean  that  God  can- 
not l<e  at  once  gracious  and  just?  Grace,  in  this  dis- 
cussion, is  not  opposed  to  God's  justice,  but  to  man's 
desert.  If,  indeed,  human  merit  alone  hail  entered  into 
the  question,  the  race  would  have  ended  with  AOam  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace  that 
descendants  were  born  to  him.  Under  that  covenant 
God  is  bound,  not,  indeed,  by  any  desert  of  man  (for 
that  would  preclude  grace),  but  by  his  own  faithful- 
ness, to  offer  salvation  in  Christ  to  all  who  tell  in 
Adam.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminians ;  this,  too, 
in  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The  Gospel  system  is 
called  by  St.  Puul  the  "  grace  of  God,  given  to  us  in 
Christ  Jesus."  And  he  tells  us  that  "the  grace  of 
God,  which  bringcth  salvation  to  all  men  (r)  tfturif- 
moc  raoiv  avt)(MM)iratc)  bath  appeared"  (Tit.  ii,  11) ; 
that  "the  living  God  ia  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  c.s- 
,>ecially  those  that  believe"  (1  Tim.  iv,  10);  that  ho 
"  will  have  all  men  to  lie  saved,  and  to  conte  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth"  (1  Tim.  ii,  4).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  scheme,  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  This  Ui\nua  tbjv 
is  his  determinate  counsel— a  decree  "of  his  good 
pleasure."  "Not,  however,  that  it  would  have  »>eeti 
consistent  for  God  to  desert  the  human  race,  and  leave 
it  to  perish ;  the  divine  goodness  forbids  such  a  suppo- 
sition. The  simple  meaning  is  that  no  external  neces- 
sity compelled  him  to  it,  and  that  it  was  his  free  grace, 
without  desert  or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  man" 
(Knapp,  7W.  §  88).  Were  God  bound.  Ay  any  merit 
in  man,  to  restore  freedom  of  will  and  moral  power  to 
man,  there  would  be  no  grace  in  the  act.  Bat  God 
may  be  Isnund  by  the  perfections  of  his  own  character, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  human  salva- 


tion which  he  in  his  infinite  goodness  has  devised  and 
announced,  to  do  many  things  for  man,  which,  so  far 
as  the  recipient  is  concerned,  are  pure  acta  of  grace. 
The  Augustinian  doctrine  holds,  in  effect,  that  God 
displays  his  mercy  in  saving  a  portion  of  mankind  by 
irresistible  grace,  and  in  "destroying  the  rest  by  the 
simple  rule  of  his  own  sovereignty."  The  Metho- 
dist doctrine  is  that  God,  of  his  Imandless  philanthropy 
($c\ni'0ni»>irra,  Tit,  iii,  4),  provides  means  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  whole  human  race,  gives  grace  to  enable 
each  man  to  appropriate  that  salvation  to  himself,  and 
destroys  none  but  those  who  wilfully  refuse  that  grace. 
The  former,  in  its  fatalistic  elements,  is  as  much  the 
doctrine  of  Mohammed  as  of  Christ ;  the  latter  is  the 
verv  "grace  of  the  Gospel."    See  Grace. 

III.  Other  Mews  on  Hedion.— It  ia  undeniable  that 
the  Augustinian  d«>ctrine  has  l>ecn  held  by  many  of 
the  greatest  and  subtlest  intellects  from  Augustine's 
time  until  now.  It  has  a  sort  of  fascination,  especial- 
ly for  masculine  and  vigorous  natures.  Is  not  the 
explanation  prohnbly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  such 
natures  find  "a  deep  peace  in  the  belief  that  their  own 
greatest  efforta  are  not  really  efforts  at  all,  but  the 
natural  fruits  of  a  divine  necessity  ;  that  they  can  nei- 
ther fail  nor  succeed  so  long  as  they  obey  implicitly, 
but  only  transmit  the  energies  and  register  the  decrees 
of  a  diviner  might  and  wisdom  ?  No  doubt  there  is  a 
great  fascination  in  a  mode  of  thought  which  almost 
obliterates  the  human  instrument  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  inevitable  purpose.  Calvinism  is  a  personal  and 
Christian  wav  of  merging  the  individual  in  the  gran- 
deur of  a  universal  destiny"  (Spectator.  July  2,  1864). 
Perhaps  the  greatest  dancer  in  the  tendenciee  of  mod- 
ern thought  is  that  of  the  subversion  of  the  morai 
freedom  of  man  by  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doe- 
trine  that  physical  law  is  just  as  valid  in  the  moral 
world  as  in  the  material.  That  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine tm>1s  in  thi*  direction  cannot  Itc  denied.  And  this 
tendency  is  doubtless  one  of  the  grounds,  if  not  the 
chief  ground,  of  the  modern  reaction  against  Augus- 
tinianism  among  spiritual  thinkers  (as  distinguished 
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from  materialist*)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  various 
themes  of  modified  Augustinianism  which  have  been 
proposed  within  the  theological  sphere  as  substitutes 
l«ir  extreme  Calvinism,  a*  Baxterianism,  the  «>-called 
moderate  Calvinism  (q.  v.)  and  the  New-England  The- 


founds  predestination  with  the  election  of  grace.  The 
separation  which  is  only  temporal  he  made  eternal,  be* 
cause  he  laid  its  foundations  in  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God.  God,  according  to  him,  made  fr»m  eternity  a 
twofold  election,  l>ecuuse  he  hath  Preappointed  certain 


ol"gy  (°.-  >"■)•  persons  to  faith  and  to  blessedness,  and  certain  others 

1.  Dr.  Nevin  (Mercertburgh  Review,  April,  not  to  unbelief  and  everlasting  damnation.  This  awful 
writing  from  the  Arminian  point  of  view)  compares  election  ho  further  maintained  to  lie  purely  uncondi- 
the  New-Testament  idea  of  election  with  the  Calvin-  J  tional,  and  thus  he  mistook  the  true  relations  between 
i>tic  as  follows:  "Are  the  references  to  the  idea  of  ,  the  divine  and  the  human.  .  .  .  From  Calvin's  point 
election  in  the  New  Testament  such,  as  a  general  ~  of  view  man  has  no  hittory— at  least  so  far  as  history 
thing,  that  they  may  be  fairly  construed  in  the  known   includes  the  idea  of  a  temporal  and  free  life  in  which 


and  established  sense  of  the  Culvinistic  dogma;  or  are 
tbey  so  circumstanced  and  conditioned  as  to  require  , 
plainly  a  different  interpretation  ?    On  this  |K>int  there 
i*  no  room  for  any  serious  doubt.    The  New-Testa- , 
nient  doctrine  of  election,  as  it  meet*  us,  for  instance,  , 
in  the  cpi«tlea  of  St.  Peter,  and  rules  continually  the  | 
thinking  and  writing  of  St.  Paul,  is  something  essen- . 
tially  different  from  the  doctrine  of  election  which  is 
presented  to  our  view  in  Calvin's  Institutes.  The 
proof  of  this  is  found  sufficiently  in  one  single  consid- 
eration.   The  Culvinistic  election  involves,  beyond  the 


what  is  as  yet  undecided  will  be  decided ;  all  is  de- 
cided beforehand  —  existence,  life,  destiny.  .  .  .  Th< 
true  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  election  is  given  in  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  universal  grace  and  conditional 
decrees"  (§  206  21 OX 

3.  Browne,  bishop  of  Ely.  In  his  Ejrpn*it\on  of  tk« 
Thirty-nine  Artirlet  (N.  Y.  1865,  8vo),  nivca  a  pretty 
full  history  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  maintains, 
in  sulistunce,  the  theory  of  "ecclesiastical  election," 
viz.  that,  as  the  "Jews  of  old  were  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple, so  now  is  the  Christian  Church :  that  any  bap- 


posMhility  of  failure,  the  full  salvation  at  last  of  all  tized  member  of  the  Church  is  one  of  God's  elect,  and 
those  who  are  it*  subjects ;  there  is  no  room  to  con-  i  that  this  election  ia  from  God's  irrespective  and  un- 
ceive  of  their  coming  short  of  this  result  in  any  single  searchable  decree.  Here,  therefore,  election  is  to  bap- 
instance,  made  certain  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  specific  tismal  privileges,  not  to  final  glory ;  and  the  elect  are 
purpose  and  predetermination  in  the  divine  mind  from  j  identical  with  the  baptized;  and  the  'election'  consti- 
all  eternity.  Flection  and  glorification,  the  Iwginning  I  tales  the  Church"  (p.  402).  His  conclusion,  from  an 
and  the  end  of  redemption,  are  so  indissolubly  bound  examination  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  hearing  on 
together  that  they  may  l>c  considered  different  sides  the  question,  is,  "that  the  revelation  which  God  has 
only  of  one  and  the  same  fact.  The  'elect'  in  Cal-  given  us  concerns  his  will  and  purpose  to  gather  to- 
vin's  sense  have  no  power  really  to  fall  from  grace,  gether  in  Christ  a  Church  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and 
or  come  short  of  everlasting  life.  But,  plainly,  the  that  to  this  Church,  and  to  every  individual  member  of 
'elect'  of  whom  the  New  Testament  speaks,  the  'chos-  1  it,  he  frive*  the  means  of  salvation.  That  salvation, 
en  and  called  of  God'  in  the  sense  of  St.  Peter  and  if  attained,  will  be  wholly  due  to  the  favor  of  God, 
St.  Paul,  are  not  supposed  to  possess  any  such  advan- 1  which  first  chooses  the  elect  soul  to  the  blessings  of 
tage ;  on  the,  contrary,  it  is  assumed  in  all  sorts  of  i  the  baptismal  covenant,  and  afterwards  endues  it  with 
ways  that  their  condition  carries  with  it,  in  the  present  power  to  live  the  life  of  faith.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
world,  no  prerogative  of  certain  ultimate  salvation  i  the  proffered  salvation  be  forfeited,  it  will  be  in  conse- 
wbatevcr.  They  may  forget  that  tb?y  were  purged  quence  of  the  faults  and  wickedness  of  him  that  reject* 
from  their  old  sins,  lose  the  benefit  of  their  illumina-  '  it.  Much  is  said  in  Scripture  of  God's  will  that  all 
tion,  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  draw  back  to  !  shall  be  saved,  and  of  Christ's  death  as  sufficient  for 
everlasting  perdition.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  all  men;  and  we  hear  of  none  shut  out  from  salvation 
throw  away  the  opportunities  of  grace,  just  as  much  but  for  their  own  faults  and  demerit*.  More  than 
a*  it  lies  in  the  power  of  men  continually  to  waste  in  this  cannot  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
like  manner  the  opportunities  of  mere  nature.  Their  ;  for  it  appears  most  probable  that  what  we  learn  there 
salvation  is.  after  all.  hypothetical,  and  suspended  upon  concerns  only  predestination  to  grace,  there  being  no 
conditions  in  themselves  which  are  really  liable  to  fail  i  revelation  concerning  predestination  to  clory"  (p.  442) 


in  cverv  case,  and  which  with  manv  do  eventually  fail 


See  also,  for  views  somewhat  similar,  Faber,  Primitive 
Doctrine  of  Election  (New  York,  1K40,  Hvo) ;  Fry,  Estny 
on  Elcrtim  (Lond.  1>>6I).  For  the  further  literature, 
see  Akminianihm ;  Predestination. 

Election  of  Pope.    See  Cardinals  ;  Con- 
clave  ;  Pope. 

El-elo'he-lVrael  (Hebrew  El  Efohry'  YitraeT, 
hx^t*  "Hist  hx  =  Mi</hty  One,  Cod  <f  Itrael ;  Sept. 
o  3toc  \opai\\  ;  Vulg.  Fortisrimus  Deut  Isritel),  the 
name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he  erect- 
ed facing  the  city  of  Shechem,  in  the  piece  of  culti- 
vated land  upon  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  and 
which  he  afterwords  purchased  from  the  Bene-IIamor 
(Gen.  xxxiii,  20).  This  compound  term  designates 
»  »  t  that  there  Uno  room  to  conceive  of  its  failing  to  God  a*  the  being  who  can  do  whatever  seems  good  to 


in  fact.  Hence  occasion  is  supposed  to  exist,  in  the  j 
sphere  of  this  election  itaelf,  for  all  sorts  of  exhorta- 
tion and  warning  to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it, 
hating  the  object  of  engaging  them  to  'make  their 
railing  and  election  sure.'  The  tenor  of  all  is, 'Walk 
worthy  of  your  vocation.  Only  such  as  endure  unto 
the  end  shall  be  saved.  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.1 
Plainly,  we  repeat,  the  two  conceptions  are  not  the 
same.  The  difference  here  brought  into  view  is  such 
as  to  show  unanswerably  that  the  Calvinistic  dogma 
is  one  thing,  and  the  common  New- Testament  idea  of 
election  altogether  another.  The  Calvinistic  election 
terminated  on  the  absolute  salvation  of  ita  subjects ; 
forms  the  precise  end  and  scope  of  it,  in  such 


reach  this  issue  in  any  single  case.  The  N.-T.  eh-r- 
tion,  a*  it  enters  into  the  thinking  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  terminates  manifestly  on  a  state  or  condition 
short  of  absolute  salvation.  Whatever  the  distinction 
may  involve,  for  those  who  are  it*  subjects,  in  the  w;  y 
of  saving  grace,  it  does  not  reach  out  at  once  to  the 
full  issue  of  eternal  life.  The  fact  it  serves  to  estab- 
lish and  make  certain  for  them  is  of  quite  another 
character  and  kind  ;  it  sets  them  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, hut  it  does  not  make  their  salvation  sure." 
2.  Martensen  (Christian  Dogmatic*.  Edinb.  18C6), 


htm,  and  who.  in  the  recent  experience  of  Jacob,  hud 
peculiarly  manifested  hi*  power  in  overcoming  the 
deep-rooted  enmity  of  Esau,  and  thereby  averting  the 
most  alarming  evil  which  Jacob  bad  ever  been  called 
to  encounter.    See  Jacob. 

Elements  (<tto«x*T«).  The  etymon  both  of  the  Eng. 
lish  and  Greek  word  conveys  their  primary  meaning  : 
thus,  elements,  from  "  elements, "  fA*  alimenta  from 
which  things  are  m  de,  and  nroii(iin,  from  <rrftv»,"to 
go  up  by  steps"— the  Jirtt  principle*  whence  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  things  («Ti>iyo>  m)  proceed  in  order.  It 


Lutheran  divine,  remarks  that  Calvin  "  con-  seems  to  have  been  believed,  from  a  very  early  period, 
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that  all  bodies  consist  of  certain  first,  specific  ingredi- 
enU  (orwyiut),  into  which  they  are  all  resolvable, 
although  different  opinions  prevailed  respecting  the 
number  and  nature  of  these  primary  constituents  of 
things.  Hesycbius  explains  (TToi\tla  by  irvp,  t-<W, 
yij,  coi  aiip,  a<j>  mv  ru  outuara—ftrc,  water,  earth,  an.! 
air,  of  which  bodies  are  formed.  This,  which  is  the 
simplest,  may  be  called  the  primary  sense  of  the  word. 
A  secondary  use  of  the  word  relates  to  the  organized 
parts  of  which  anything  is  framed,  as  the  letters  of  the 
alphahet  (H onychitis  gives  also  yonfiuara),  these  be- 
ing the  elements  of  words;  also  the  elements,  rudi- 
ments, or  first  principles  of  any  art  or  science. 

The  word  occurs  in  its  prim  try  sense,  Wis.  vii,  17, 
avaramv  koouou  ku'i  ti'tpytiav  ffroi\*i«v,  "  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  and  the  operation  of  the  ele- 
ments ;"  also  xix,  18.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  2 
Pet.  Hi,  10,  <TToi\ua  tl  Katxtovutva  Ai»Wr/<ruvr«i,  and 
ver.  12,  riiKirat,  "  the  elements  burning  will  be  dis- 
solved and  melted."  The  Jews,  in  Peter's  time,  spoke 
of four  elements  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  7,  7). 

The  word  occurs  in  a  secondary  sense  in  Gal.  iv,  3-9, 
rd  vrotx'ta  rov  Kcxjaav,  "  the  elements  or  rudiments 
of  the  world,"  which  the  apostle  calls  airOtvii  rai  irrw- 
\a  <rroiytI«,  "  weak  and  poor  elements."  He  intro- 
duces the  word  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  comparison 
of  the  law  to  a  pedagogue  (Hi,  24),  and  of  persons  tinder 
it  to  children  under  tutors ;  and  by  the  elements  or 
rudiments  of  the  world  he  evidently  means  that  state 
of  religious  knowledge  which  had  subsisted  in  the 
world,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  Christ;  the 
weakness  of  which,  among  the  Jews,  may  lie  seen  in 
Hcb.  vii,  IK,  19 ;  x,  1 ;  and  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  passim.  "  The  elements  of  the 
world"  occurs  again,  Col.  ii,  8  -20,  in  the  same  sense,  as 
appears  from  the  various  allusions  lioth  to  the  terms 
used  in  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the  dogmas  of  the 
Judaizcrs  in  the  subsequent  verses ;  the  phrase  being 
(Kissibly  suggested  to  the  apostle  by  his  previous  use 
of  it  to  the  Galatians.  The  word  rrroi^att,  in  Heb.  v, 
12,  is  restricted,  by  the  addition  rurv  \oyiu>v  rov  H*of\ 
to  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  (see  RoscnmUllcr  and 
Benson  on  the  passages). 

II.  In  the  Sacrament*. — The  materials  used  in  the 
sacraments  are  called  the  elements.  Water  is  the  cle- 
ment of  baptism,  bread  and  wine  are  the  elements  of 
the  Eucharist.  "This  use  of  the  word  'elements' 
(ttoiyho)  sprung  from  the  philosophy  of  the  school 
divines,  and  evidently  had  reference  to  the  change 
supposed  to  take  place  after  consecration.  The  Church 
of  England  has  discarded  the  term  in  her  services,  and 
has  introduced  instead  the  word  'creatures'  ('These 
thy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine')  in  the  communion 
service,  though  the  won!  '  elements'  is  found  in  one 
of  the  rubrics  of  that  office"  (Eden).  "In  all  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  of  which  the  people  were  partakers, 
the  viands  or  materials  of  the  feast  were  first  made 
God's  by  a  pious  oblation,  ami  then  afterwards  eaten 
by  the  communicants,  not  as  man's,  but  as  God's  pro- 
visions, who,  by  thus  entertaining  them  at  his  own 
table,  declared  himself  reconciled,  and  again  in  cov- 
enant with  them.  And  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour, 
when  he  instituted  the  new  sacrament  of  his  own  body 
nnd  blood,  first  gave  thanks  and  blessed  the  elements 
— that  Is,  offered  them  up  to  God  as  Lord  of  the  crea- 
tures, as  the  most  ancient  fathers  expound  that  pas- 
sage ;  who  for  that  reason,  whenever  they  celebrated 
the  holy  Eucharist,  always  offered  the  bread  and  wine 
for  the  communion  to  Cod  upon  the  altar  by  this  or 
some  short  ejaculation  :  '  I»nl,  we  offer  thee  thine  own 
nut  of  what  thou  hast  bountifully  given  us' "  (Bishop 
Patrick,  cited  by  Hook,  Church  IHcti<mary,  s.  v.). 

Elem-Recho'kim.  Sec  Jomatii-Elkm-Rkcho- 
xr>i. 

B'leph(Heb.  with  the  nrt.  ha-E'lfh,  sbxn.Vulg. 
£/<■/>•),  one  of  the  second  group  of  towns  allotted  to 


Benjamin,  and  named  between  Zelah  and  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii,  28).  It  is  possibly  the  ruined  site  mark- 
ed as  Katamon  on  Van  de  Velde's  "  Map  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Jerusalem,"  about  one  mile  S.W.  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Sept.  unites  the  preceding  name  with  this, 
under  the  com|Kiund  form  XnAaXfp  (Vat.  MS.  £tA»- 
k«V),  and  accordingly  assigns  only  thirteen  (ctsarpui) 
cities  to  this  group.  Etisebius  and  Jerome  (in  their 
Onomasticon,  s.  v.)  mention  Sela  (£tXn,  fv\^c  Bivta- 
fuy)  as  distinct  from  Elepb.  The  Peshito  strangely 
renders  the  name  as  Gehira.  From  the  occasional  use 
of  r^X  in  the  bucolic  sense  of  "ox,"  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  "  Eleph  and  its  villages"  was  a  pastoral 
district.  The  extremely  frequent  numerical  sense, 
however,  of  "bx,  a  thousand,  points  rather  to  the  pop. 
utousness  of  these  towns,  which  lay  in  the  neighl>orhood 
of  Jobus  or  Jerusalem.  Schultens  (Pror.  Solom.  ii.  17) 
refers  to  the  Arabic  alaph,  "union,"  in  illustration  of 
b«rth  the  numerical  and  the  domestic  sense  of  the  Heb. 
root.  (See  further  M»icr,  Ileh.  W.  tc.  A.  p.  87'J.)  Si- 
monis  (in  his  Onomasticon,  p.  141)  refers  to  the  name 
of  the  Cilirian  town  Mvpiavtpoc  in  illustration,  and  to 
Deut.  i,  11 ;  Psa.  xci,  7,  etc.,  for  an  indefinite  use  of 
"bx,  to  designate  a  great  multitude.  FUrst,  in  his 
Hebraisches  Worterb.  (i,  91,  98),  finds  in  Zech.  ix,  7 
another  mention  of  our  town  Eleph,  under  the  form 
~SSI<  or  rtSt,  Alluph;  which,  like  Jebusi,  he  makes  a 
frontier  city  belonging  to  Benjamin  and  Judah.  He 
quotes  from  Jephet  (or  Jefet  ben-Ali),  a  Jewish  com- 
mentator who  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  10th  century, 
a  statement  that  the  words  of  Josh,  xviii,  28,  7?3t 
"Cp-?"  "bitn,  are,  in  fact,  the  designation  of  but  a 
single  city — or  still  less,  apparently,  than  even  that, 
for  he  further  quotes  Jefet  as  saying  that  in  his  time  a 
ward  of  Jerusalem  bore  that  nir^re^nte  name,  in  which 
was  the  sepulchre  of  Zechariah.  We  reject  this  view 
as  not  only  doing  violence  to  the  distinct  enumeration 
of  the  group  of  cities  given  in  Josh,  xviii,  28,  but  as 
disturbing  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Zech.  ix,  7  (see 
Hcngstenhcrg,  Christoiogy,  Hi,  892  894).  The  phrase 
PHli-na  rbx  (tribe-prince  in  Judah),  used  by  the 
prophet  in  this  passage,  is  by  him  repeated  twice  (see 
Zech.  xii,  5,  6).  In  the  Pentateuch  and  1  Chron.  the 
same  noun,  Pi?,  in  the  plural,  designates  the  chief- 
tains or  "dukes"  of  Edom.  For  some  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  phrase,  as  indicating  the  genuineness  of 
the  passages  in  Zechariah,  see  also  Uengstenberg,  iv. 
67,  note. 

dephant  (iM$ac)  does  not  occur  in  the  text  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  A.  V.,  except  in  the  adj. 
iktfapnpoc,  "of  ivory,"  Rev.  xviii,  12.  But  the  an- 
imal is  believed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Heb.  O^SH"?  «J, 
elephant's  tooth,  I.  c.  "  ivory,"  1  Kings  x,  22;  2  Chron. 
ix,  21.  See  Ivoky.  Some  have  also  regarded  it  as 
identical  with  the  Behemoth  (q.  v.),  as  in  the  margin 
of  Job  xl,  15.  Elephants,  houe.er,  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Maccabees  as  be- 
ing used  in  warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were 
used  in  battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to 
fight,  is  described  in  1  Mace.  vi.  The  essential  sylla- 
ble of  the  Greek  (and  modern)  name  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  which  all  the  nations  of  the  south  and 
west  of  Asia  have  for  many  ages  generally  used,  name- 
ly, Jil.  ferl,  pheel,  phil,  ST ;  for  we  find  it  in  the  Chal- 
dee  (X3*0,  pila\  Buxtorf,  Jax.  Tulm.  col.  1722),  Syr- 
lac,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish,  extending  to  the 
east  far  beyond  the  Ganges,  where,  nevertheless,  in 
the  indigenous  tongues,  anei,  vara* am,  and  hatti  are 
existing  names.  See  Cassel,  fie  rariis  eleph.  denomi- 
nate in  the  Symbol,  lit.  lirem.  I,  i,  186  sq. ;  Zeitschr.f. 
Kunrfe  drs  MorgenL  IV,  i,  12  sq. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  animals  were  anciently 
employed  in  battles,  originally  in  India  (Aristotle, 
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Anim.  Ix,  1 ;  Pliny,  vi,  22;  iElian,  A  mm.  xiii,  ft,  22; 
corop.  Killer,  Erdk.  v,  903  sq.),  where  they  are  com- 
monly stronger  and  more  sagacious  than  in  Africa 
<  Dkxi.  Sic.  ii,  16 ;  Pliny,  vi,  22 ;  Philostr.  Afjol.  ii.  12 ; 
Curtius,  viii,  9,  17;  i£lian,  A  mm.  xvi,  15;  yet  see 
Herod.  It,  191 ;  comp.  Burmeister,  in  the  Hall.  Encycl. 
xx xiii,  265 sq.);  next  in  Persia  (although  only  indirect- 
ly before  the  times  of  Alexander,  Arn.in.  Alex.  iii.  11, 
6) ;  later  also  In  Asia  Minor  and  even  in  the  West  (Flor. 
i,  18;  Liw,  xxxi,  36;  xxxvii,  44);  xxxviii,  39;  Hir- 
tius,  BeU.'A/r.  xlviii.  86;  Pliny,  viii,  6;  Vegot.  Mil. 
iii.  24;  comp.  Pausanias,  i,  12,  4);  and  the  M.iccabees 
had  to  contend  with  such  trained  elephants  in  the  Syr- 
ian armiea  of  the  .Seleucidn  (comp.  Plutarch,  lirmttr. 
xxviii  sq. ;  Appian,  Syr.  46:  Polyhius,  xi,  32)  in  im- 
mense numbers  (comp.  Livy.  xxxvii,  39;  Pliny,  vi, 
22;  Polybius,  v,  53).    Military  elephants  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  on  their  hack-  a  wooden  tower  (Pliny, 
viii,  7;  Philostr.  Apoll.  ii,  6;  Juvenal,  xii,  110;  Livy, 
xxxvii,  40),  in  which  were  a  number  of  soldiers  (four 
in  the  Syrian  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  according 
to  Livy.  1.  c. ;  according  to  Philostr.  Apoll.  ii,  12,  aliout 
ten  to  fifteen;  in  India  only  three,  .Elian,  Anim.  xiii, 
19 :  comp.  Pliny,  1.  c. ;  certainly  not  thirty-two,  as  is 
stated  in  1  Mace,  vi,  37 :  in  modern  India  only  four  or 
five  persons  are  placed  in  the  elephant-tower,  Munro, 
HUt.  of  War  in  but  India,  p.  91  [comp.  Schlegel,  In  t. 
Jiibl.  I.  ii,  176;  Bochart,  i,  262;  and  sec  Wcrnsdorf, 
/v  fttp  More,  p.  119  sq.],  although  an  elephant  can 
easily  travel  with  4000  pounds  on  his  back) ;  and  their 
courage  was  artificially  stimulated  by  wine  (iElian, 
Anim.  xiii,  ft;  on  the  fondness  of  these  animals  for 
spirituous  drinks,  see  Thevenot,  Voytige,  iii,  89).  This 
illustrates  3  Mace,  v,  2;  also  1  Mace.  vi.  84.  Each 
equipped  elephant  was  surrounded  in  battle  by  more 
than  a  hundred  soldiers,  to  protect  him  on  the  side  (1 
Mace  vi,  35  sq.),  and  thus  were  these  animals  conve- 
niently distributed  along  the  whole  line  (1  Mace,  vi, 
35  ;  comp.  Livy,  xxxvii,  40 ;  Curtius,  viii,  12, 7).  Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  elephant,  becoming  frighten- 
ed, did  his  master  more  harm  than  the  enemy  (Curtius, 
iii.  13,  15;  viii,  14,  16:  ix,  2,  20).    The  driver  of  a 
single  armed  elephant  was  called  'Ivcdc,  I.e. an  Indian 
(I  Mace,  vi,  37),  while  the  commander  of  a  bnttalion 
of  such  was  styled  »Ai^avr<invnc,  *n  elephanturch  (2 
Mace,  xiv,  12;  8  Mace,  v,  4).    See  generally  Bochart, 
Ifo-roz.  i,  233  sq. ;  Schlegel,  Inditon*  /iiWof/wk.  I.  ii, 
129  sq. ;  Armandi,  Hittoirt  militairt  de*  tl^ihants  (Par. 
1844);  Oken,  Lehrb.  der  Xaturgftch.  Ill,  ii,  783  sq. ; 
Tavernier,  Koyn/^e,  u,  72  sq. ;  Phil.  a.  S.  Trinitate, 
R*isebe*chr.  p.  386  sq. ;  fig.  in  Schreber's  SOugethiert, 
vi,  pi.  317. 

The  elephants  tusks,  growing  from  the  upper  jaw 
(Aristotle,  Anim.  ii,  4;  iElian,  Anim.  xi.  37),  which 
the  ancients  sometimes  mistook  for  horns  (.Elian, 
A  nim.  iv,  31 ;  vii.  2  ;  xi,  37 ;  Pausan.  v,  12,  1 ;  Pliny, 
viii,  4;  xviii,  1;  Philostr.  Apoll,  ii.  13;  perhaps  the 
"r  Trjnj?  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  15 ;  comp.  Ludolf,  HUt. 
.tlthitp.  i,  10,  29;  but  see  Ilavemick.  in  loc.)  or  ivory 
(S"-n:r,  or  simply  ~{2 ;  comp.  Pott,  in  the  Ze'Utchr. 
f.  Stitrgml.  IV,  i,  13  sq.),  much  earlier  known  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Europe  than  the  animal  itself,  were  used 
by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of  Solomon  for  orna- 
menting (overlaying,  Pliny,  xvi,  H4)  furniture  (espe- 
cially the  divan,  Amos  vi,  4;  Philo,  ()pp.  ii.  478; — 1 
Kings  x,  18;  Apulej.  Mrtam.  ii,  p.  37,  cd.  Bip.)  and 
chambers  (1  Kings  xx,  39;  Amos  iii.  15;  Psa.  xlv,  9; 
com  p.  Homer,  Odgu.  iv,  73 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  47  ;  Pausan. 

i,  12.  4;  Petron.  135;  Horace,  Od.  ii,  18, 1 ;  Lucan,  x, 
119;  Herodian.  iv,  2,  3;  Julian,  Var.  But,  xii,  39; 
A  rim,  1200),  also  weapons  (Curtius,  viii,  5, 1).  Like- 
wise vessels  and  images  of  the  gods  (Pausan.  v,  12, 1 ; 

ii.  17,  4;  Virgil.  1ie»rg.  i,  4*0;  Pliny,  xxxvi,  4 ;  comp. 
Hermann.  Ad  Lucian.  consrrib.  hut.  p.  303)  were  con- 
structed of  it  (Rev.  xviii,  12)  ;  while  the  Tyrians.  who 

of  ivory  as  an  article  of  commerce  (Ezek. 


xxvii,  15),  carried  luxury  so  far  as  to  make  the  row. 
ers'  benches  of  their  ships  of  boxwood  inlaid  with 
ivory.  For  the  estimation  in  which  ivory  was  an- 
ciently held,  and  its  various  uses  among  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  Mje  Heyne,  Antiquar.  Auft.  ii,  149  sq. 
(also  in  the  AW.  comnwiUatt.  tioc.  Gorttiny.  I,  ii,  96 
sq.);  Schlegel,  ut  nip.  p.  137  sq. ;  Kype,  Observe,  ii, 
461  sq. ;  Mullcr,  Archdol.  p.  418  sq. ;  Bottigcr,  vlr- 
ekud.  An/hut.  i,  108  sq.  Solomon  brought  it  by 
from  Ophir  (1  Kings  x,  22 ;  comp.  ver.  11). 


The  animals  of  this  genus  consist  at  present  of  two 
very  distinct  species,  one  a  native  of  Southern  Asia, 
once  spread  considerably  to  the  westward  of  the  l"p- 
per  Indus,  and  the  other  occupying  southern  and  mid- 
dle Africa  to  the  edge  of  the  great  Sahara.  In  a  fos*il 
state,  however,  there  are  six  more  species  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. The  elephant  is  the  lanrest  of  all  terres- 
trial animals,  sometimes  attaining  aln>ve  eleven  feet 
of  vertical  height  at  the  shoulders,  and  weighing  from 
five  to  seven  thousand  pounds:  he  is  of  a  black  or 
slaty-ash  color,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair.  The 
head,  which  is  proportionally  large,  is  provided  with 
two  broad  pendulous  ears,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
African  species,  which  are  occasionally  six  feet  in 
length.  This  species  has  also  two  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  jaw,  both  alwve  and  Mow,  and  only  three 
toe-nails  on  each  of  the  hind  feet,  whereas  the  Asiatic 
species  is  provided  with  only  one  tooth  on  each  side 
above  and  below,  and,  though  lioth  have  tusks  or  de- 
fences, the  last  mentioned  has  them  confined  solely  to 
the  males:  they  are  never  of  more  than  70  pounds  in 
weight,  often  much  less,  and  in  some  breeds  even  to- 
tally wanting ;  while  in  tha  African  both  sexes  are 
armed  with  tusks,  and  in  the  males  they  have  Ix'en 
known  seven  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  above  150 
pounds  each.  The  forehead  of  the  African  is  low. 
that  of  the  Asiatic  high  ;  in  both  the  eyes  are  compar- 
atively small,  with  a  malevolent  expression,  and  on 
the  temples  are  pores  which  exude  a  viscous  humor; 
the  tail  is  long,  hanging  nearly  to  the  heels,  and  dis- 
tichous at  the  end.  But  the  most  remarkable  organ 
of  the  elephant,  that  which  equally  enables  the  animal 
to  reach  the  ground  ami  to  grasp  branches  of  trees  at 
a  considerable  height,  is  the  prol>o«<ci*  or  trunk — a 
cylindrical  el:i»tic  instrument,  in  ordinary  condition 
reaching  nearly  down  to  the  ground,  but  contractile 
to  two  thirds  of  its  iisu  il  lenirth.  and  extcn-ile  to  cne 
third  beyond  it :  provided  with  nearly  4000  muscles 
crossing  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pn>lx>s- 
cis  is  flexible  in  every  direction,  and  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves  as  to  render  the  organ  one  of  the 
mo«t  delicate  in  nature.  Within  is  the  double  canal 
of  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  terminal  opening  a  finzer- 
like  process,  with  which  the  animal  can  take  up  very 
minute  objects  and  gra*p  others,  even  to  a  writing 
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pen,  and  mark  paper  with  it.  By  means  of  the  pro-  1  High  Asia  westward  of  the  Indus.  They  arc  noticed 
toacU  the  elephant  has  a  power  of  suction  capable  of  i  in  the  ancient  Mahabarata.  According  to  Sauti,  the 
raising  neaily  '200  pounds'  weight;  and  with  this  in-  relative  force  of  elephant*  in  an  aMmukim,  or  great 
strument  he  gathers  fiiod  from  trees  and  front  the  |  army  corps,  was  one  to  each  chariot  of  war,  throe  horse- 
earth,  draws  up  drink  to  squirt  it  down  his  throat,  men,  and  five  foot  soldiers,  or,  rather,  archers  mounted 
draws  cork.*,  unties  small  knot*,  and  performs  num- 1  on  the  animal's  back  within  a  defensible  homlah—  in 
Iverless  other  minute  operations  ;  and,  if  necessary,  j  the  West  denominated  a  castle.  Thus  one  armed  elc- 
tenr*  down  branches  of  trees  more  than  five  inches  in  !  phant,  one  churiot,  and  throe  horsemen,  formed  a  patti 
liameter  with  no  less  dexterity  than  strength.  The  |  or  squad  of  at  most  eleven  men,  and.  if  there  were  oth- 
gait  of  au  elephant  is  an  enormous  stride,  performed  «r  bodies  of  infantry  In  the  army,  they  are  unnoticed, 
with  his  high  and  ponderous  legs,  and  sufficiently  rap-  This  enumeration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  India, 
id  to  require  brisk  galloping  on  horseback  to  outstrip  which  furnished  the  elephants  and  the  model  of  arm- 
him.  Elephants  are  peaceable  towards  all  inoffensive  ing  them,  there  were  only  four  or  five  archers,  with  or 
animals ;  sociable  among  themselves,  and  ready  to  j  without  the  mohaut  or  driver,  and  that,  consequently, 


help  each  other ;  gregarious  in  grassy  plains,  but  more 
inclined  to  frequent  densely-wooded  mountain  glens ; 
at  times  not  unwilling  to  visit  the  more  arid  wastes, 


when  the  successors  of  Alexander  introduced  them  in 
their  wars  in  Syria,  Greece,  and  even  Italy,  they  could 
not  be  encumbered  more  than  perhaps  momentarily 


but  fond  of  rivers  and  pools,  where  they  wallow  in  i  with  one  or  two  additional  persons  before  a  charge ; 


mud  and  water  among  reeds  and  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  They  are  most  assuredly  more  sagacious  than 
observers,  who,  from  a  few  visits  to  menageries,  com- 
jNirc  them  with  dogs,  are  able  to  appreciate,  for  on  this 
question  we  must  take  into  account,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  physical  advantages  of  the  proboscis  added  to  the 
individual  experience  gained  by  an  animal  slow  in 
growth,  and  of  a  longevity  exceeding  a  century,  but 
still  placed  in  contact  with  man  after  a  birth  free  in 


for  the  weight  carried  by  a  war-elephant  is  less  than 
that  of  one  used  for  burden,  which  seldom  equals  £000 
pounds.  In  order  to  ascend  his  Imck  when  suddenly 
required,  the  animal  will  hold  out  one  of  his  hind  legs 
horizontally,  allowing  a  person  to  step  upon  it  until  he 
has  grasped  the  crupper  and  crept  up.  In  the  West, 
where  they  were  considered  for  a  time  of  great  impor- 
tance, no  doubt  the  squad  or  escort  was  more  consid- 
erable than  in  the  East,  and  may  have  amounted  to 
every  sense,  where  his  powers  expand  without  human  thirty-two  foot-soldiers,  the  number  given,  by  some 
education ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  dogs  are  the  off-  mistake,  as  if  actually  mounted,  in  1  Mace.'  vi,  37. 
spring  of  an  immense  number  of  generations,  all  fash-  Although  red  colors  are  offensive  to  many  animals,  it 
ioned  to  the  will  of  a  master,  and  consequently  with  ,  may  be  observed  that  the  use  of  mulberry-juice  or 
innate  dispositions  to  acquire  a  certain  education.  In  :  grapes  must  have  been  intended  as  an  excitement  to 
Griffith's  Curitr  are  found  several  anecdotes  illustra-  their  taste,  for  they  are  all  ft. nd  of  fruit.  Wine,  so  as 
ting  the  sagacity  of  these  animals,  to  which  we  shall  add  to  cause  an  approach  to  intoxication,  w  ould  render 
only  a  single  one,  related  by  the  late  Captain  Ilobson,  them  ungovernable,  and  more  dangerous  than  when 
K.N.,  as  observed  by  himself  at  Travancore,  where  :  in  a  state  of  fear.  They  do  not  require  stimulants  to 
several  of  these  animals  were  employed  in  stacking  urge  them  on  in  a  modern  battle,  with  all  its  flashes 
teak-timber  balk.  They  h;id  scarcely  any  human  aid  of  tire,  smoke,  and  explosion  ;  and  red  colors  usually 
or  direction,  but  each  lieam  being  successively  noosed  employed  for  their  trappings  produce  more  of  a  satis- 
and  slung,  they  dragged  it  to  the  stack,  raised  one  end  factors'  feeling  than  rage.  Judicious  and  long-con- 
up,  contrived  to  shove  it  forward,  nicely  watching  tinued  training  is  the  only  good  remedy  against  snd- 
when,  lieing  poised  by  its  own  weight,  the  lower  end  den  surprises  caused  by  objects  not  yet  examined  by 
would  rise,  and  then,  placing  their  foreheads  against  their  acutely-judging  semes,  or  connected  with  former 
the  butt  end,  they  pushed  it  even  on  the  stack ;  the  ,  scenes  of  clanger,  which  are  alone  apt  to  make  them 
sling  they  unfastened  and  carried  back  to  have  it  tit-  turn.  It  is  likely  that  the  disciplined  steadiness  of 
ted  again.  In  a  wild  state  no  other  animal  has  the  well-armed  ranks  frightened  them  by  their  novelty 
sagacity  to  break  off  a  leafy  branch,  hold  it  as  a  fan,  i  more  than  the  shouts  of  Macedonian  thousands,  which 
and  use  it  as  a  brush  to  drive  away  flies.  .  must  have  been  feeble  in  the  ears  of  elephants  accus- 

The  Asiatic  species,  carrying  the  head  higher,  has  tomed  to  the  roar  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians, 
more  dignity  of  appearance,  and  is  believed  to  have  It  is  probable  that  the  Carthaginians  made  the  exper- 
more  sagacity  and  courage  than  the  African,  which,  iment  of  training  African  elephants  in  imitation  of 
however,  is  not  inferior  in  weight  or  bulk,  and  has  Ptolemy  I'hiladelphus :  they  nre  noticed  in  their  army 
never  l*>en  in  the  hands  of  such  experienced  managers  only  in  the  first  Punic  war;  and,  from  what  appears 
as  the  Indian  mohaut*  are,  who  have  acquired  such  of  the  mode  of  managing  them,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
deep  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these  I  easts  that  ,  lieve,  as  already  noticed,  that  they  were  never  so  thor- 
they  make  them  submit  to  almost  incredible  opera-  oughly  subdued  as  the  Indian  elephants  (see  Penny 
tions;  such,  for  example,  as  suffering  patiently  the   Cyelifxtdia,  s.  v.). 

extraction  of  a  decayed  part  of  a  tooth,  a  kind  of  chis-  j  Eleusitlian  Mysteries,  the  sacred  rites  with 
el  and  mallet  being  the  instruments  used  for  the  pur-  which  the  annual  festival  of  Ceres  was  celel  rated  tt 
pose.  Elephants  walk  under  water  as  long  as  the  end  Kleusis,  a  town  in  Attica,  situated  to  the  north-weft 
of  the  proboscis  can  remain  above  the  surface,  but  when  of  Athens,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Siiliimis.  They 
in  greater  depth  they  float  with  the  head  and  hack  only  '  were  the  most  ancient  and  most  venerated  mysteries 
nltout  a  foot  beneath  it.  In  this  manner  they  swim  of  Greece,  and  were  probably  at  first  a  national  and 
ncross  the  broadest  streams,  and  guide  themselves  by  harvest  festival  instituted  to  thank  Demeter  for  the 
the  sense  of  smelling  till  they  reach  footing  to  look  gift  of  fruit,  to  remember  the  borboric  times  preceding 
about  them  and  land.  They  nre  steady,  assiduous  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  ond  to  rejoice  at  the 
workmen  in  ma.iv  laborious  tasks,  often  using  dircre-  progress  made  since.  Uoth  the  founder  of  the  myste- 
ti«>n  w  hen  they  require  some  dexterity  and  attention  :  ric*  and  the  time  of  their  foundation  are  unknow  n.  It 
in  the  performance.  Good  will  is  all  man  can  trust  to  is  probable  that  the  first  foundation  of  them  was  laid 
in  directing  them,  for  conection  cannot  lie  enforced  by  Thracians,  who  from  Ho^otia  spread  over  Western 
beyond  their  patience;  but  flatten*,  good  treatment.  Attica;  and  that  they  were  farther  developed  by  the 
kind  words,  promises,  and  rewards,  even  to  the  wear  ;  Athenians  themselves,  especially  at  the  tin  e  of  the 
of  finery,  have  the  desired  effect.  In  history  they  ap-  j  Pi'istratidae.  The  place  in  which  they  were  celelra- 
pcar  most  conspicuous  as  formidable  element*  of  battle,  ted  was  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  a  spacious. 
From  the  remotest  ages  they  were  trained  for  w-nr  by  almost  quadratic  structure,  which  had  heen  erected  by 
the  nations  of  India,  and  by  their  aid  they  no  donl  t  the  architect  Iktinos,  and  was  surrounded  with  a 
acquired  and  long  held  possession  of  several  regiuns  of   double  vestibule  (jHribolo*).    At  the  time  w  hen  Her- 
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■cles  came  to  Athens  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
it  was  not  yet  permitted  to  udmit  any  foreign  Greek. 
In  order  not  to  violate  the  traditional  laws,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  offend  the  great  hero,  who  was  not 
less  feared  than  venerated,  the  lesser  mysteries  were 
transferred  to  Agras,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  and  with 
them  Heracles  had  to  be  content.    From  this  time  the 
lesser  mysteries  nerved  as  a  preparation  for  the  great- 
er.   The  initiation  into  the  mysteries  was  preceded 
by  some  devotional  exercises,  sacred  rites,  and  sym- 
bolic actions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  divert  the 
candidates  for  initiation  for  a  time  from  the  world,  its 
pleasures  and  occupations,  and  to  bring  about  in  them 
a  change  of  mind,  and  a  longing  for  the  disclosures  to 
be  made  to  them.    Between  initiation  into  the  lesser 
and  initiation  into  the  greater  one  year  had  to  elapse. 
The  lesser  were  celebrated  from  the  19th  to  the  list 
of  the  month  Anthesterion  (beginning  of  April);  the 
greater  one.  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were  celebrated 
from  the  16th  to  the  25th  of  Boedromion  (t>eginning 
of  Octolier).    "On  the  first  day  (called  atptrmot,  the 
assemblingX  the  neophyte*,  already  initiated  at  the 
preparatory  festival,  met,  and  were  instructed  in  their 
tacred  duties.    On  the  second  day  (called  Ilaladc, 
inyst*,  To  the  sea,  yt  initiated !),  they  purified  them- 
selves by  washing  in  the  sea.    On  the  third  day,  sac- 
rifices, comprising,  among  other  thing*,  the  mullet- 
tish.  and  cakes  made  of  barley  from  the  Rharian  plain, 
were  offered  with  special  rites.    The  fourth  day  was 
devot.*d  to  the  procession  of  the  sacred  basket  of  Ceres 
(the  Kalathion).    This  basket — containing  jNitncgran- 
ates,  salt,  poppy  seeds,  etc.,  and  followed  by  bands  of 
women  carrying  smaller  baskets  similarly  filled — was 
drawn  in  a  consecrated  cart  through  the  streets,  nmid 
shouts  of  4  Hail,  Ceres !'  from  the  onlookers.    The  fifth 
dry  wjs  known  as  the  'day  of  the  torches,"  and  was 
thought  to  symbolize  the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  quest 
•  f  her  daughter.    On  it  the  mystte,  led  by  the  'dadu- 
chu*.'  the  torchJ*artr,  walked  two  by  two  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  guddess,  and  seem  t<>  have  s|ient  the  night 
there.    The  sixth  day,  called  lacchus,  in  honor  of  the  < 
son  of  Ceres,  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast.    Oil  that  , 
day  the  statue  of  lacchus  was  borne  in  pomp  along  the  | 
••acred  way  from  the  Certunicu*  at  Athens  to  Eleusis, 
where  the  votaries  spent  the  nL'ht,  and  were  initiated  ■ 
in  the  last  mysteries.    Till  this  stage  of  the  proceed-  J 
ings  they  had  been  only  mytt-r;  but  on  the  ni-.ht  of 
the  sixth  day  they  were  admitted  into  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  the  temple,  and,  from  l>eing  allowed  to 
behold  the  sacred  things,  became  entitled  to  be  called 
•epopt*,'  or  'ephori,'  i.  e.  spectaton,  or  amUmpUitort.  | 
Thev  were  once  more  purified,  and  repeated  their 
original  oath  of  secrecy  with  an  imposing  and  awful 
ceremonial,  somewhat  resembling,  it  is  believed,  the 
forma  of  modern  free-masonry.    On  the  seventh  day  \ 
the  votaries  returned  to  Athens  with  mirth  and  music, 
halting  fi»r  a  while  on  the  bridtre  over  the  Cephims, 
and  exercising  their  wit  and  satire  against  the  specta- 
tors.   The  «'iuhtli  flay  was  called  Epidaurb,  and  was 
l-elieved  U>  h:ive  been  mi  lt  d  to  the  original  number  of 
the  days  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  had  been 
unable  to  attend  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  sixth 
•lay.    It  was  named  in  honor  of  J-lsculapius,  who  ar- 
rived on  one  occasion  from  his  native  city  of  Epidau- 
rus  too  late  for  the  solemn  rites,  and  the  Athenians, 
unwilling  to  disappoint  so  distinguished  a  l>cnefactor 
of  mankind,  added  a  supplementary  day.    On  the 
ninth  day  took  place  the  ceremony  of  the  1  Plemo- 
ch<»a?.'  in  which  two  earthen  vessels  filled  with  wine 
were  turned  one  towards  the  east  and  the  other  to-  ; 
wards  the  west.    The  attendant  priests,  uttering  some 
mystic  words,  then  upset  both  vessels,  and  the  wine 
so  spilt  was  offered  as  a  libation.    Slaves,  prosti- 
tute*, and  persons  who  had  forfeited  their  citizenship 
were  excluded  from  the  rites.    During  the  period  of 
the  festival,  none  of  those  taking  part  in  it  could  be 
for  any  offence.    Lycurgus,  with  a  view  to 


destroying  distinctions  of  class,  forbade  any  woman  to 
ride  to  the  Eleusinia  in  a  chariot,  under  a  penalty  of 
6OU0  drachma'.  The  mysteries  were  celebrated  with 
tlie  most  scrupulous  secrecy.  No  initiated  person 
might  reveal  what  he  had  seen  under  pain  of  death, 
and  no  uninitiated  person  could  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monies under  the  same  penalty.  The  priests  were 
chosen  from  the  sacred  family  of  the  Eumolpidc, 
whose  ancestor,  Eutnolpus,  had  been  the  special  favor- 
ite of  Ceres.  The  chief-priest  wus  called  the  '  Iliero- 
phant,"  or  '  Mystagogue ;'  next  in  rank  to  him  was  the 
Daduchus,  or  Torch-bearer;  ^fter  whom  came  the 
•  Hiero-Ceryx,'  or  Sacred  H  raid,  and  the  priest  at  the 
altar.  Besides  these  leading  ministers,  there  was  a 
multitude  of  inferior  priests  and  servants"  (Chambers, 
Cyclop,  s.  v.).  It  was  undoubtedly  one  chief  aim  of 
these  mysteries  to  spread  among  the  educated  classes 
of  the  jK!«>ple  more  elevated  religious  ideas  than  were 
held  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  immoitality  of  the  soul,  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  rewards  of  the  good.  The  initiated 
were  supposed  to  be  especially  protected  by  the  gods, 
and  to  be  sure  of  the  joys  of  the  future  life.  See  Ou- 
waroff,  fasti  tttr  lu  Aiyrt'trtsa"  FAvittis  (3d  edit.  Paris. 
1*16;  Preller,  iJemrter  und  Ptrvphme  (Ilnmh.  1837); 
Mommsen.  lleortol.yir.  Anti'piur.  Uuttrntchuagen  fiber 
dktt&U  trhtn  Ffst*drrAtfiener(Lv\],z.  1M>4).  (A.J.S.) 

Eleutherop81i«  ( EAu>&oojruAir,  free.  city),  a 
place  not  named  in  Scripture,  but  which  was  an  epis- 
copal city  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  that  they  assumed  it  as  the  point  whence 
to  estimate  the  distances  and  positions  of  other  cities 
in  southern  Palestine  (Onomatt.  s.  v.  E*thcrne,  Scphe- 
la,  Jertnus,  etc.;  see  Rcland,  P.ilest.  p.  110,  411).  It 


ap|H-ars  from  these  at 


>ther  notices  that  Eleu- 


theropolis  was  the  capital  of  a  large  province  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era.  It  was  also 
an  episcopal  citv  of  Pala-stina  Prima  (St.  Paulo,  Gengr. 
Sac.  p.  30fi;  Xotitia  EcxUsiattiar,  p.  6>.  Its  site  re- 
mained unknown  for  many  centuries,  though  defined 
by  several  ancient  writers  with  much  minuteness. 
Eusebius  states  that  the  plain  of  Shepheleb  extends 
from  Eleutheropolis  westward  and  southward  (Oho- 
mast.  s.  v.  Sephela),  and  hence  it  must  have  stood  at 
the  south-western  base  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.  He 
also  states  that  Bethshemcsh  was  ten  miles  distant 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Nieopolis ;  and  Jedna,  six  miles 
on  the  road  to  Hebron ;  and  Sochoh,  nine  miles  on  tho 
road  to  Jerusalem.  All  these  places  arc  now  known, 
and  the  lines  of  road  lieing  traced  and  the  distances 
measured,  we  find  that  the  site  indicated  is  lUitJibrin 
(Robinson,  liib.  Ret.  ii,  348,  359,  :98,  4<»4  420,  642  646). 
In  the  Act  i  Sanctorum  Martyrum,  published  by  Asse- 
mani  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Peter  Abselama  the 
martyr  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Anea.  which  lay, 
according  to  the  Syriac  version,  in  the  district  of  litih 
Gubrin,  while  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  read  in  the 
district  of  Klrtithrropoti*  (ib.  p.  66).  This  establishes 
the  identity  of  Beth  Gubrin  and  Eleutheropolis.  Jo- 
sephus  mentions  a  town  in  this  ticighliorliood  called 
Detaris,  which  some  copies  read  Bi/ya/Spic,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  l>e  the  same  place  ( ll'eir,  iv,  >*,  1).  Under  its 
ancient  name  Jbrioaabra  (Hairoy  a  i.  e.  hixife  of 
Gnbra  or  Gabriel  r),  it  is  enumerated  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  cities  of  Palestine  (v,  16),  and  it'is  also  laid 
down  as  Ilrfoffabri  in  the  Peutinger  tables  (Belaud, 
['altrst.  p.  421 ).  The  name  Klcuthtr"ptJ>t  first  appear* 
on  coins  of  this  city  inscril>ed  to  Julia  Donna,  the  wife 
of  Septimius  Severus,  in  A.D.  2<i2  S  (Eckhel,  iii,  488). 
The  emperor  had  liecn  in  Syria  aliout  that  time,  and 
had  conferred  important  privileges  on  various  cities, 
among  which  was  Betogabris,  which  appears  to  have 
been  then  called  EUutheropolu,  as  being  made  a  free 
city.  Epiphaoiits,  the  well-known  writer,  was  Uirn  in 
a  village  three  miles  from  the  city  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  centurv.and  is  often  called  an  I  leuther*>pol- 
itan  (Reland,  p.  751, 75.).    In  the  year  A.D.  796,  little 
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more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  .Saracenic  con-  I 
quest,  Kleutherojwlis  wot  razed  to  the  ground,  and  left  j 
completely  desolate.    The  Greek  language  now  gave  j 
place  to  the  Arabic,  and  this  city  lost  its  proud  name  i 
and  it*  prouder  rank  together  (Hcland,  p.  1«<7).    Like  I 
so  many  other  cities,  tlie  old  Aramaic  name,  which  had 
probably  never  been  lout  to  the  peasantry,  km  revived 
among  writers,  and  we  thus  find  Beigrberin,  or  some 
form  like  it,  constantly  in  use  after  the  8th  century 
(Keland,  l'alttd.  p.  222,  227 ;  Gotta  Itei  per  Fnmco$, 
p.  KM4).    In  the  12th  century  the  Crusaders  found  it 
in  ruins,  and  called  by  tlie  Arab*  Retkgtbrim  (doubt- 
lesa  a  Frank  corruption  of  Beit  Jibrin).    They  buiit  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  old  foundations  to  guard  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Moslems,  the  remains  of  which, 
and  the  chapel  connected  with  it,  still  exist.  After 
the  kittle  of  Hattin  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
but  was  retaken  by  Richard  of  England.    It  was 
rinallv  captured  by  Bibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  xiv,  22 ;  Jac. 
de  Vit.  in  Grtta  Dei,  p.  1070,  1071  ;  liohaeddin,  VU. 
Salad,  p.  229).    It  has  since  crumbled  to  ruin  under 
the  blight  of  Mohammedan  rule. 

The  modern  village  of  Beit  Jibrin  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It 
contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  is  situated  in  a  little  nook  or  glen  in  the  side  of  a 
long  green  valley,  which  is  shut  in  by  low  ridges  of 
limestone  partially  covered  with  dark  copse.  The 
ancient  ruins  are  scattered  around  it,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  principal  one  is  a  large  irregu- 
lar inclosure,  formerly  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall, 
still  in  part  standing,  and  containing  the  remains  of 
the  Crusaders'  castle.  A  g:eat  part  of  this  outer  wall 
is  completely  ruinous ;  but  the  north  side,  which  skirts 
the  bank  of  the  valley,  is  still  several  feet  high.  The 
inclosurc  is  about  GOO  feet  in  diameter.  1  be  fortress 
is  about  200  feet  square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  outer  wall.  In  the  castle,  along  the  south 
side,  ure  portions  of  the  walls  and  the  groined  roof 
and  clustered  columns  of  a  fine  old  clnqel — the  same, 
doubtless,  which  was  built  by  the  Crusaders.  An 
Arabic  inscription  over  the  castle-gate  bears  the  date 
A.H.  958  -  A.D.  1551— probably  the  time  when  it  was 
last  repaired.  A  short  distance  eastward  arc  other 
massive  ruins  and  a  deep  well ;  while  about  a  mile  up 
the  valley  arc  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  church 
of  St.  Anne  (Porter,  Handbook  for  .Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  256 
sq.).  Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  *'  local 
habitation"  at  Beit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  the  mi- 
raculous fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw-lionc 
Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against  the  Philis- 
tines (Anton.  Mant.  //in.  p.  30,  3-0. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two  miles 
or  more  south-by-east.  On  each  side  of  it  are  low 
ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here  and  there  in 
white  bare  crowns  over  the  dark  shrubs.  In  these 
ridges  arc  some  of  the  most  remarkable  caverns  and 
excavations  in  Palestine,  rivalling  in  extent  and  in- 
terest the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Malta.  They  are 
altogether  different  in  character  from  the  rock-torn Im 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  grottos  of  Petra.  They  were 
examined  nnd  descrilied  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they 
have  since  licen  more  fully  explored  by  Mr.  Porter. 
They  are  found  together  in  clusters,  nnd  form  subter- 
ranean villages.  Some  are  rectangular,  1<I0  feet  and 
more  in  length,  with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched 
roofs.  Others  are  bell-shaped — from  -10  to  70  feet  in 
diameter,  by  nearly  60  feet  in  height — all  connected 
together  by  arched  doorways  and  winding  subterra- 
nean passages.  A  few  are  entirely  dark,  but  most  of 
them  are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top. 
They  occur  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley,  and  may  also  be  seen  at  several  other 
neighboring  villnges.  The  origin  and  object  of  these 
singular  excavations  ure  easily  ascertained.  During 
the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Edomitcs  overran  and 


occupied  the  whole  of  southern  Palestine,  which  ia 
hence  called  by  Josephus  ldumsea.  Jerome  calk  the 
Idun  eans  Horites,  and  says  they  inhabited  the  whole 
country  extending  from  Elcutheropolis  to  Petra  and 
Elah,  and  that  they  dwU  in  cava — preferring  them 
both  on  account  of  their  security  and  their  coolness 
during  the  heat  of  summer  (Comm.  in  Obad.  i).  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Edom  were  Horitts,  that  is, 
TrogUniytts,  "dwellers  in  caves."  The  descendants 
of  Esau  adopted  the  habits  of  their  predecessors,  and 
when  they  took  possession  of  southern  Palestine  exca- 
vated rock  dwellings  wherever  practicable  (see  Robin- 
son's Biblical  Rtsiarchti,  2d  ed.  ii,  23,  57  sq.;  Van  de 
Velde,  Narrative^  ii,  147  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
U,  858  sq.). 

Bleu'therus  (E\ii>9ipocJrte ;  see  Simonis.  Onom. 
p.  68),  a  river  of  Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  xi,  7 ; 
xii,  30.    In  early  ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream 
(Pliny,  v,  17  ;  ix,  12;  Ptolemy,  v.  15,  4).  According 
to  Strabo,  it  separated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi,  763), 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Ccele-Syria.  Jose- 
phus informs  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleopatra  ''the 
cities  that  were  within  the  river  Elcutherus,  as  far  as 
Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon"  (Ant.  xv,  4, 1 ;  War, 
i.  18,  5).    A  careful  examination  of  the  passages  in 
;  Num.  xxxiv,  8- 10,  and  Ezek.  xlvii,  15-17,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  features  of  the  country,  lead 
1  Mr.  Porter  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river  also  formed 
;  in  part  the  northern  border  of  the  "  Promised  Land" 
i  (Fite  l'tart  in  DanuiMW,  ii,  354  sq.).    Pliny  says  that 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  w  ith  tor- 
toise (ix,  Hi).    Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleuthems  with 
the  modern  Xahr  eJ-Kebir,  "Great  River,"  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt.    It*  highest  source  is  at  the  north- 
'  eastern  base  of  Lebanon  ;  it  sweeps  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  range,  through  the  open  in  ir  called  in  Scrip- 
ture "the  entrance  of  Ha  math"  (Num.  xxxiv,  8), 
and,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries  from  the 
;  heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
j  al  out  eighteen  miles  north  of  Tripolis.    It  still  forms 
,  the  boundary  lietween  the  provinces  of  Akkar  and  cl- 
Ilusn.    During  summer  and  autumn  it  is  but  a  small 
'  stream,  easily  forded,  but  in  winter  it  swells  into  a 
,  large  and  rapid  river  (Maundrell,  p.  33;  Burckhardt, 
!  p.  270;  Paulus,  Samml.  i,  86,  808). 
i    Eleuthf  rus  or  Eleutberius,  a  native  of  Tsicop- 
olis,  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Soter, 
May  8, 177,    He  is  previously  (168)  mentioned  as  a 
deacon  of  bishop  Anicetus  of  Rome.    He  opposed  with 
much  zenl  the  errors  of  the  Valentinians  during  his 
.  tenure  of  office.    Two  events  are  reported  to  have 
!  rendered  his  pontificate  memorable  :  the  glorious  death 
of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (Kusebius.  H.'st.  Fc- 
clttj  v,  4),  and  an  embassy  from  Lucius,  king  of  dre tit 
Britain,  to  demand  a  missionary  to  tench  the  Hrit*  ns 
the  Christian  religion  ( Bedc,  Jlist.  Ecd.  iii,  25 ;  Collier, 
Enl.  Hut.  i,  35).    The  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne 
sent  to  him  the  acts  of  those  of  their  members  who  bad 
uist  suffered  martyrdom.    Their  messenger  was  the 
presbyter  Irena*us.  subsequently  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Church  in  Gaul.    As  the  letter  of 
these  churches  to  Eleuthems  warns  against  the  Men- 
tanists.  some  have  inferred,  though  without  being  sup- 
ported by  any  other  proof,  that  Kleutherus  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Montanist  sect.    The  legend  al>out  the 
embassy  of  king  Lucius,  nnd  the  subsequent  mission 
of  two  Roman  missionaries  to  England,  is  doubted  by 
many  historians.    Eleuthems  died  A.D.  192.    He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  faint  on 
the  26th  of  May.    See  Mosheim.  Comnunt.  i,  273; 
Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  ii.  618;  Smith.  Rxlig- 
ion  of  Ancient  Britain,  p.  121, 122;  Herzog,  ReuLEn- 
cyklAW,  753.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Elba'nan  (Heh.  El, hanan',  m$nh$,  whom  God  has 
grneioiuly  btttowvl  [compare  Hananeel,  Hanananhih , 
i  Juhunan,  Phasn.  Humtibal;  also  Baat-hanan,  etc.]  ; 
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Sept.  'EXtavdv ;  Vulg.  Adtndatut,  but  Chorum,  Elrhti- 
m-in.  in  Chron.),  a  distinguished  warrior  in  the  time 
of  king  David,  who  performed  a  memorable  exploit 
against  the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit 
exactly  consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  waa,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.    B.C.  clr.  1<K0. 

1.  1  Sam.  xxi,  19,  says  that  he  was  the  "son  of  .la- 
are  Oregim  the  Bethlchemite,"  and  that  he  "  slew 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  waa  like  a 
weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V.,  the  words  "  the 
brother  of"  are  inserted,  to  bring  the  passage  into 
agreement  with, 

2.  1  Chron.  xx,  5,  which  states  that  "Elhanan,  son 
of  Jair  (or  Jaor),  slew  L'bini,  the  brother  of  Goliath 
the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,"  etc. 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  probably  the 
more  correct,  the  difference*  between  them  being  much 
smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English  (see  Keunicott, 
IHarrtatum,  p.  78).    Sec  Lahmi. 

(«.)  The  word  Oregim  (q.  v.)  exists  twice  in  the 
verse  in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at 
the  end—"  The  former  has  probably  been 

Liken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter,  i.  e. 
from  the  next  line  of  the  MS.  To  the  end  of  the 
verse  it  certainly  belonirs,  since  it  is  found  in  the  par- 
allel passage  of  Chronicles,  and  also  forms  part  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  description  of  Goliath 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xvii,  7). 

(A.)  The  statement  in  Samuel  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  according  to  which  Goli- 
ath the  Gittite  was  killed  by  David.    True,  Ewald 
(';<*cA.  iii,  91  sq.>— from  the  met  thut  David's  antago- 
nist is,  with  only  three  exceptions  (one  of  them  in  the 
doubtful  verses,  xvii,  12-32).  called  "  the  Philistine." 
and  for  other  linguistic  reasons — has  suggested  that 
Elhanan  was  the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that  after 
David  became  king  the  name  of  Goliath  was  attached 
l<>  the  nameless  champion  whom  he  killed  in  his  youth. 
B  it  jguin-t  this  is  the  fact  that  Goliath  u  named  thrice 
in  1  Sam .  xvii  and  xxi— thrice  only  though  it  )>e ;  and 
also  that  Klhanan's  exploit,  from  its  position  both  in 
Samuel  and  iti  Chronicles,  and  from  other  indications, 
took  place  tat?  in  David's  reign,  and  when  he  had 
l*en  so  long  king,  and  so  long  renowned,  that  all  the 
brilliant  feats  of  his  youth  must  have  been  brought  to 
light,  and  well  known  to  his  people.    It  is  recorded 
a*  the  last  but  one  in  the  series  of  encounters  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  doting  struggle  with  the  Phi- 
listines.   It  was  so  late  that  David  had  acquired  among 
his  warriors  the  fond  title  of  "the  li.j;ht  of  Israel"  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  17),  and  that  his  nephew  Jonathan  was  old 
enough  to  perform  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  his  illustri- 
ous unt  ie  years  liefore.    It  was  certainly  after  David  j 
»»*  made  king,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  fight,  not  with  | 
his  "young  men."  as  when  he  was  leading  his  band 
during  Saul's  life,  but  with  his  "servants,"  literally  j 
his  "slaves,"  a  term  almost  strictly  reserved  for  the  ' 
subjects  of  a  king.    The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  that  it  should  be  his  last  appearance 
in  the  field,  shows  that  it  must  have  been  after  the 
great  Ammoniti-h  war,  in  which  David  himself  had 
led  the  hoot  to  the  storming  of  Rabbah  (2  Sam.  xii, 
29).    It  may  have  been  l>ctween  this  last  event  and 
th>  battle  with  Absalom  beyond  Jordan,  though  there 
are  »tlier  obvious  reasons  why  David  staid  within  the 
w.ills  of  Mahan  tim  on  that  occasion.    See  David. 

Jerome,  in  his  Quaut.  lltbr.  on  both  passages — he 
do.-*  not  slate  whether  from  ancient  tr.idition  or  not — 
translates  Elhanan  into  A  'do-ditu*,  and  adds jUuutnt. 
ttu  Polymitariut  ftrthtrhrmit>»—  "the  son  of  a  wood,  a 
weaver,  a  Betblehetnite."  Adeodatus,  he  says,  is  Da- 
vid, which  he  argues  not  only  by  considerations  drawn 
from  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  above  words,  but  also 
float  the  statement  in  the  conduding  verse  of  the  rec- 
ord that  all  these  giants  "fell  by  the  hand  of  David 
and  bv  the  hand  of  his  servants,"  and  as  Elhanan  I 
•lew  Goliath,  Elhanan  must  be  David. 


8.  Elhanan  is  elsewhere  called  the  son  of  Dodo  of 
Bethlehem,  one  of  "  the  thirty"  of  David's  guard,  and 
named  first  on  the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xi, 
20).    See  Kennicott's  Dutertation,  p.  179.  Perhaps 
his  father  had  both  names.    See  Jair. 
Elevation  of  the  Host.    See  Host  and  Mass. 
Elfege.    See  Alphage. 
Elfric.    See  JSi.rnic. 

E'li  (Hcb.  Eli',  r?3f ,  i.  q.       ascent ;  Sept.  'HX.  [so 
N.  T.  see  Heli],  Josepbus  'HXti.Vulg.  Htli),  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  when  the  ark  was  in  Shiloh  (1  Sam. 
i,  8,  9).    He  was  descended  from  Aaron  through  Itha- 
'  mar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x, 
I  1,  2,  12),  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  who 
1  was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  Kings  U, 
I  27),  hod  a  son  Ahimelech.  who  is  expressly  stated  to 
|  have  been  "of  the  sons  of  Ithamar"(l  Chron.  xxiv.3; 
comp.  2  Sam.  viii,  17).    With  this  accords  the  circum- 
stance that  the  names  of  Eli  and  his  successors  in  the 
high-priesthood  up  to  and  including  Abiathar  arc  not 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  vi,  4-15; 
comp.  Ezra  vii,  1-5).    As  the  history  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  high-priost  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  before 
Eli,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of 
that  line  who  held  the  office  (Joscphus,  Ant.  viii,  1, 3). 
From  him,  his  sons  having  died  before  him,  it  appears 
j  to  have  passed  to  his  grandson  Ahitub  (I  Sam.  xiv,  3; 
I  comp.  however  Josepbus,  Asa*,  v,  11,  2),  and  it  certain- 
ly  remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson 
of  Ahitub,  was  "thrust  out  from  lieing  priest  unto  the 
Lord"  by  Solomon  for  bis  share  in  Adonijah's  rebel- 
lion (1  Kings  ii,  26,  27 ;  i,  7),  and  the  high-priesthood 
passed  luick  again  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  the  per- 
I  son  of  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii,  35).    How  the  office  ever 
came  into  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Aaron 
we  are  not  informed ;  perhaps  it  was  through  the  inca- 
j  parity  or  minority  of  the  then  sole  representative  of 
;  the  elder  line,  for  it  is  very  evident  that  it  was  no  un- 
authorized usurpation  on  the  part  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii,  27, 
28,  30).    See  Itiiamak.    Eli  also  acted  as  regent  or 
civil  judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Samsou,  lieing 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vii,  6,  15  17),  the  last  of  the  judges.    This  function, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  intended,  by  the  theocrat- 
ical  constitution,  to  devolve  upon  the  high-priest,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  in  the  absence  of  any  person  spe- 
cially appointed  by  tha  divine  King  to  deliver  and 
govern  Israel.    He  is  said  to  have  judged  Israel  40 
years  (1  Sum.iv.  IX):  the  Septuagiut  makes  it  20.  It 
lias  been  suggested,  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, 
that  he  was  tote  judge  for  20  years,  after  having  been 
co-judgo  with  Samson  for  20  years  (Judg.  xvi,  31). 
But  the  probability  is  that  the  number  40  is  correct, 
but  that  it  comprehends  only  the  period  of  his  admin- 
istration as  judge;  for  not  only  does  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative  imply  that  this  immediately  succeeded 
the  judgeship  of  Samson  (as  indeed  Josepbus  evidently 
understood  it ;  a  fact  apparent  not  only  from  his  his- 
tory, but  also  from  the  summing  up  of  his  numbers  as 
computed  by  himself,  Ant.  v.  9 ;  x,  3  ;  title  to  liook  v), 
but  this  view  is  evidently  taken  by  Paul  in  his  assign- 
ment of  the  jieriod  of  450  years  to  the  judges  (Acts 
xiii,  20),  a  numU<r  that  immediately  results  from  sim- 
ply adding  to  -cthcr  the  items  as  given  in  the  ().-T. 
history,  including  Samson  and  Eli  as  continuous  to  the 
others.    See  JruuKS.    As  Eli  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-eight (1  Sam.  iv,  15),  the  forty  years  (B.C.  11f.:>- 
1125)  must  have  commenced  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old.   (See  LightfootV  Work*,  i.53.  007,  fol.  Lond. 
1084;  Selden,  fM  .Snrvss.  in  Pontif.  Utbr.  lib.  i,  cap. 
I).    Sec  Hiuii  prikst. 

Eli  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  man,  and  the  only 
fault  recorded  of  him  was  an  excessive  easiness  of 
temper,  most  unbefitting  the  high  responsibilities  of 
his  official  character.  His  sons  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  whom  he  invested  with  authority, 
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themselves  so  outrageously  as  to  excite  deep  disgust  |  Deut.  xi,  6).  B.C.  post.  1866.  Eliab  had  another  son 
among  the  people,  and  render  the  service*  of  the  tab-  named  Nenmel ;  and  the  record  of  Num.  xxvi  is  in- 


ernacle  odious  in  their  eyes  (1  8am.  ii,  27-36;  1  Kings  j  tcrrupted  expressly  to  admit  a  statement  regarding 
ii,  27).    Of  this  misconduct  F.li  was  aware,  hut  con-  his  sons. 

tented  himself  with  mild  and  ineffectual  remonstrances  |  2.  A  son  of  Helon,  and  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Zeb- 
(1  Sam.  ii,  22-25X  where  bis  station  required  severe  ulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Si- 
and  vigorous  action  (1  Sam.  Hi,  13).    For  this  neglect  nai  (Num.  i,  9 ;  U,  7 ;  vii,  24,  29 ;  x,  16).    B.C.  1C67. 


the  judgment  of  God  was  at  length  denounced  upon 
his  house,  through  the  young  Samuel  (q.  v.),  who,  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  had  been  attached  frwm 
childhood  to  his  person  (1  Sam.  ii,  29;  iii,  18).  Some 
years  passed  without  any  apparent  fulfilment  of  this 
denunciation,  but  it  came  at  lemrth  in  one  terrible 
crash,  by  which  the  old  mun's  heart  was  broken.  The 
Philistines  had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  Israel,  and 
the  ark  of  God  was  taken  to  the  field,  in  the  conlidence 
of  victory  and  safety  from  its  presence.  But  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  ark  itself  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines,  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance u|K>n  it,  were  slain.  The  Inch-priest,  then 
blind  with  age,  sat  by  the  wayside  at  Shiloh,  awaiting 
tidings  from  the  war,  "  for  his  heart  trembled  for  the 
ark  of  God."  A  man  of  Benjamin,  with  his  clothes 
rent,  and  with  earth  upon  his  head,  brought  the  fatal 
news  :  and  Eli  hoard  that  Israel  was  defeated — that  his 
sons  were  slain — that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken — at 
which  last  word  be  fell  heavily  from  his  seat,  and  died 
(1  Sam.  iv).  According  to  Schwarz  (PaUst.  p.  142), 
on  erroneous  tradition  locates  his  grave  in  an  elegant 
building  at  the  village  O'harim  ben-Klim,  eight  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Jaffa,  on  the  shore.    The  ultimate  doom 


3.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  (q.  v.)  the  prophet,  I.eing 
a  Kohathite  Lcvite,  son  of  Nabath  and  father  of  Jero- 
ham  (1  Chron.  vi,  27  [12]).  B.C.  cir.  1260.  In  the 
other  statements  of  the  genealogy  this  name  appears  to 
be  given  as  Elihc  (1  Sam.  i,  1)  and  Eliki.  (1  Chron. 
vi,  34  [19]). 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Jesse  and  brother  of  David  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  6;  xvii,  13;  1  Chron.  ii,  13).  It  whs  ho 
that  made  the  contemptuous  inquiry,  by  which  ho 
sought  to  screen  his  own  cowardice,  when  David  pn>- 
posed  to  fight  Goliath,  "  With  whom  hast  thou  left 
those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  ?"  (1  Sim.  xvii,  28.) 
B.C.  1063.  His  daughter  Aliihail  married  her  second 
cousin  Rcholoam,  and  Ik  ire  him  three  children  (2 
Chron.  xi,  IK);  although,  taking  Into  account  this 
length  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  suspect  that  the  word  "daughter"  is  here 
used  in  the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or  de- 
scendant. In  1  Chron.  xxvii,  1H,  we  find  menti<  n 
of  "  Euihp,  of  the  brethren  of  David,"  as  "ruler" 
("TJ:)  or  "prince"  pb)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  preserved 
by  Jerome  (Quirgt.  Iltbr.  ad  lot),  ibis  Elihu  was  id<n- 


upon  Eli',  house  was  accomplished  when  Solomon  re-  I  tica!  *U,\  Eliab-     "  "  ^  »'™<ver,  of.e,, 

  used  ui  the  sense  of  kinsman,  e.  g.  1  Chron.  xu. 


moved  Abiathar  (the  last  high-priest  of  this  line)  from 
his  office,  and  restored  the  line  of  Eleazar,  in  the  per- 
son of  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii,  27).  See  Abiathar.  An- 
other part  of  the  same  sentence  (1  Sam.  ii,  31-33)  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign  of  David, 
when  we  read  that  "there  were  more  chief  men  found 
of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar"— 
sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only  eight  of  the  latter  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  4). 

E'li  (»/Xi,  for  Heb.  [Psa.  xxii,  2],  e/f,  my  God. 
as  it  is  immediately  rendered),  an  exclamation  used 
by  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  in  appeal  to  his  heavenly 
Father  (Matt,  xxvii,  46).  See  Auoxy.  In  the  par- 
allel passage  (Mark  xv,  34)  it  is  written  KAu-i,  Eloi 
(q.  v.). 

Eli-  ("Sit,  an  old  form  of  the  "construct  state"  of 
,  the  Mighty,  I.  e.  Almighty,  the  union  vowel  i  be- 
in.?  used  as  in  Abi-,  Ant-,  etc.)  often  occurs  as  the 
first  element  of  proper  names  (comp.  Elihu,  Elijah,  and 
many  others  here  following),  as  referring  to  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  Deity  among  the  Shemitic  races. 
As  such  epithet  it  is  sometimes  interchangeable  with 


5.  The  third  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  joined  David 
in  his  stronghold  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chron.  xii,  9). 
B.C.  1061. 

6.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  both  a 
"  porter"  ("?  #An»r,  i.  o.  a  door-keeper)  and  a  mu- 
sician on  the  "psaltery"  (1  Chron.  xv,  18,  20;  xvi, 

!  6).    B.C.  1013. 

7.  Son  of  Kathanael,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ju- 
I  dith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
|  (Judith  viii.  1). 

Eli'ada  (Heb.  Elyada',  whom  God  has 

biotm),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept..  in  Kings,  'HWoi,  and  repeated,  BanXi- 
fintt  x  in  Chron.  'VXtaln,  v.  r.  EXtica;  Vulg.  Elioda, 
Eliudti.)  One  of  David's  sons;  according  to  the  list, 
the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  born  to  him  after 
his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v,  16;  1  Chron. 
iii.  8).  B.C.  post  10.13.  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  be  was  the  sou  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  con- 
cubine.   In  1  Chron.  xiv,  7,  the  name  appears  in  the 


As  sucb  epithet  it  is  sometimes  interchangeable  with    .          -  „  .  ,     .     .       ..  „ 

,       \  ,      o  i-  ,  ™  •    -\    .  mrm  of  ^TOra,  Hkkliaka  (q.  d.  whom  the  Mn*t,r 

Baal-  (q.  v.)  (see  2  ham.  v,  Id;  1  Chron.  xiv,  <).  or  »» =  ■  v»  , 

even  Jkho-  (q.  v.)  (see  2  Kings  xxiii.  34).  This  \  **»*•;  ™»  Simonis,  (Hommt.  p.  460;  5?S  being 
constructive  form  is  also  sometimes  interchanged  with  ,  the  Syriac  form  of  37a,  I*rd).  This  curious  read- 
the  abbreviation  of  the  simple  into  "bit  (1  Chron.  I  ing  of  Uie  Masoretic  text  is  not,  however,  indisputa- 
iii,  6;  xiv,  5;  comp.  Exod.  vi.  22:  Num.  iii,  30\  or  ble;  De  Rossi's  Cod.  1*6  (prima  mam)  reads  7T3K, 
it  even  exchanges  places  with  the  other  element  of  the  ^  the  Sept.  'KXinr*,  and  the  Peshito  Elidaa 


name,  e.  a.  EJiam  (2  Sam.  xi,  3)  becomes  AmmUl  (1 
Chron.  iii,  5).  As  in  the  words  In-ginning  with  Abi  , 
Ahi-,  etc.,  this  element  often  melts  into  the  other 
memlicr,  not  strictly  in  a  genitive  sense,  but  as  a  sort 
of  lituririi-al  invocation  or  eulogium  of  the  Deity,  as 
is  found  to  be  the  case  with  similar  names  used  as  re- 
ligious formula*,  especially  among  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cians (see  Kliiakan). 

E'liab  [usually  Eli' ah]  (Heb.  Eliab',  2Srbx.  to 
whom  Oixl  is  fathrr;  Sept.  EA.o/3,  Vulg.  Eliab),  the 
name  of  seven  men. 

1.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose  fam- 
ily was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tril>e,  and  father 
or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  leaders  in 


On  the 

strength  of  these  authorities,  De  Rossi  (after  Dathius, 
l.il:  i.'ist.  V.  T.  p.  654)  pronounces  in  favor  of  assim- 
ilating this  passage  to  the  other  two,  and  refers  to  the 
improbability  of  David's  using  the  names  btt  and  3?3 
promiscuously  (see  De  Rossi's  Var.  Uct.  V.  T.  litbrai- 
ar,  iv).  We"  must  not,  however,  in  the  interest  of 
careful  criticism,  too  hastily  succumb  to  arguments 
of  this  kind.  As  to  MSS..  the  four  or  five  which 
Kennicott  adduces  (dl  support  the  text  of  1  Chron. 
xiv,  7;  the  authority  of  the  Sept.  is  neutralized  by 
Codil.  Alex,  and  Frid.  Avgutt.,  the  former  of  which 
haa  UaWiaro,  and  the  latter  BaXtyfai,  evidently  cor- 
roltorating  the  Masoretic  text,  as  does  the  Vulg.  Bual- 
i  iida.    As  to  the  difficulty  of  David's  using  a  name 


the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi,  8,  9;  xvi,  1,  12;  .  which  contained  373  for  one  of  it*  elements,  it  is  at 
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least  very  doubtful  whether  that  word,  which  literally  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  Invasion.  What 
mean*  ma*t<r,  proprietor,  hiuLand,  and  i»  often  used  in  this  office  w  as  has  lieeii  a  subject  of  some  perplexity 
the  curlier  Scripture*  inoffensively  (m  Geseuius,7'Ar#.  ,  to  commentators.  The  ancients,  including  the  Sept. 
p.  in  David's  time  had  acquired  the  bud  sense  and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priestly  office,  as  ap- 
which  /faa/worship  in  Israel  afterwards  imparted  to  pears  by  the  rendering  of  "jib  (Isa.  xxii,  15;  A.  V. 
it.  It  is  much  to  the  present  point  that  in  this  very  ..  trea8„rer")  |,v  iraoTopoptoi',  the  "priest's  chamber.  ' 
chapter  (ver.  11)  David  does  not  object  to  employ  the  ,  ,)y  ^  fonner; and  of  PW5?  ("over  the  house." 

1  as  Isa.  xxxvi.  it)  by  " pneporihu  trmpli"  by  the  lat- 
ter. Hence  Nieephoru*,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high- 


in  the  name  lSaal~perazim,  in  comuiemora- 
n  of  a  victory  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  l.urd  (see 


2  Sam.  v,  20.  where  the  namiiu;  of  the  place  is  as- 
cribed to  David  himself).    It  is  possible  that  this 
appellation  of  his  son  might  itself  have  had  refer-  j 
etwe  to  that  signal  victory.    The  name  appears  to 
be  omitted  bv  Joaephua  in  his  list  of  David's  family  ! 
(.tit/,  vii,  3,  3),  uulesa  be  be  there  called  Elien 

2.  (Sept.  EArcit'J,  v.  r.  'EXin^ot ;  Vulg.  Eliada.) 
Apparently  an  Aramite  of  Zobah,  the  father  of  Kczon, 
winch  latter  was  c*|)tain  of  a  marauding  band  that 
anuoved  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  23,  where  the  name  is 
Anglicized  "  Kliadah").    B.C.  ante  976. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXiaca,  VuL'.  Eli"da.)  A  mighty  man 
of  war  (Vrt  ">;S5),  a  Benjamite.  who  led  200,000  (?) 
archers  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jchoslmphut  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  17).    B.C.  945.    See  Jkiiosii  ai-hat. 

Eli'adah  (1  Kings  xi,  23),  a  less  correct  mode  of 
Anglicizing  the  name  KSudt  (q.  v.). 

Eli'adafi  ('E\i««?(ic,  Vulg.  Eiiadiu),  one  of  "the 
son*  of  Zanioth"  who  divorced  his  (ientile  wife  after 
the  restoration  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  2«);  evi- 
dently the  Ei.iok.sai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x, 

Eli'adun  ('HAmi&mV  v.  r.  'HXiaAwy.Vulg.  omits), 
a  name  given  as  that  of  the  father  of  Joda,  whose  sons 
and  brethren  a*si*ted  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  68);  appurcntly 
a  corruption  for  the  Hkmauad  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
narrative  (Ezra  iii,  19). 

Eli 'ah  (1  Chron.  viii,  27 ;  Ezra  x,  26).  a  less  cor- 
rect m«xle  of  Anglicizing  the  name  of  Elijah  (q.  v.), 
but  referring  to  others  than  the  prophet. 

Eli'ahba  (Heb.  A%kAW,  Xarr^X,  but  in  Chron. 
£7j<K*Afi',  X3H*^  whom  God  InU  hide  ;  Sept.  EAi- 
a  ia,  Vulg.  Eii.tbii),  a  Shaalbonite ;  one  of  David's 
tbtrtv  chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  82;  1  Cbron.  xi, 
33). "  B.C.  1010. 

Eli'aMm  (Heb.  E'yakim,  CJT^St.wbom  Gnlvill 
rait  up;  Sept.  EXtanfi  and  EXutKtip;  N.  T.  E\i«- 
«ia;  Josephus,  'PAirim/ioc,  Ant.  x,  1,  2;  Vulg.  A'Avi- 
ewt).  the  name  of  live  men. 

L  The  son  of  Melea  and  father  of  .lonan,  in  the 
genealogy  (q.  v.)  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  80);  prolmbly 
the  grandson  of  Nathan,  of  the  private  line  of  David's 
descent  (Strong's  Harm,  and  Erpo$.  p.  16).  B.C.  con- 
siderably post  1013. 

2.  Sou  of  Iiilkiuh,  and  prasfect  of  the  palace  under 
king  HezekUh,  who  sent  him  to  receive  the  message 
of  the  invading  Assyrians,  and  report  it  to  Isaiah 
(2  Kings  xviii.  18;  xix,  2;  Isa.  xxxvi,  3,  11,  22; 
xxxvii,  2).  B.C.  713.  Ho  succeeded  Shebna  in  this 
office  .tfter  the  latter  had  been  ejected  from  it  (Gro- 
ttos thinks  by  reason  of  his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment 
f<  r  hLi  pride  (Isa.  xxii,  l.*>-2»).  Eliakim  was  a  good 
man.  as  appears  by  the  title  emphatically  applied  to 
him  by  God,  "my  servant  Eliakim"  (Isa.  xxii,  20), 
and  a<  was  evinced  bv  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of 
Sennacherib's  invasion  (2  Kings  xviii,  37;  xix,  1  «»), 
and  alio  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  hiirh  sta- 
tion, in  which  he  acted  as  a  "father  to  the  inhabitants 


priests  Somnas  or  Sobiias  (i.  c.  Shebna>,  and  Eliakim. 
identifying  the  latter  with  Shallum  or  Meshullam. 
But  it  is  certain  from  the  description  of  the  office  in 
Isa.  xxii,  and  especially  from  the  expression  in  ver. 
22,  "The  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon 
his  shoulder,"  that  it  was  the  king's  house,  and  not 
the  house  of  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect,  a* 
Ahishar  had  l>een  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
6),  and  Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7). 
With  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  all  that 
is  not  said,  of  Eliakhn's  functions.  The  office  seems 
to  have  l>een  the  highest  under  the  king,  as  was  the 
case  in  Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  "  Thou 
sbalt  be  over  my  house  C""!"*?)  .  .  .  only  in  the 
throne  will  I  bo  greater  than  thou"  (Gen.  xli,  40 ; 
comp.  xxxix,  4).  In  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7,  the  officer  is 
called  "governor  (1*35)  of  the  bouse."  It  is  clear 
that  the  "seril»e"  wa»  inferior  to  him,  for  Shebna, 
w  hen  degraded  from  the  prefecture  of  the  house,  act- 
ed as  scribe  under  Eliukim  (2  Kings  xviii,  37).  The 
whole  description  of  it  too  by  Isaiah  implies  a  place 
of  great  eminence  and  |*>wer.  This  description  i* 
transferred  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  to  Christ 
the  son  of  Davkl  in  Kev.  iii,  7,  thus  making  Eliakim 
in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ.  The  true  meaning 
of  *,5b,  token',  is  very  doubtful.  "  Friend,"  i.  v.  of  the 
king,  and  "steward  of  the  provisions,"  are  the  two 
most  prolwhle  significations.  See  Trf.asi:rf.r.  Eli- 
akim's  career  was  a  mo.'t  honorable  and  splendid  one. 
Most  commentators  agree  that  Isa.  xxii,  25  does  not 
apply  to  him,  but  to  Shebna. 

3.  The  original  name  of  Jchoiakim  (q.  v.).  king  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  4). 

4.  Son  of  Abiud  nnd  father  of  Azor,  of  the  poster- 
ity  of  Zerubbalxd  (Matt,  i,  18).  He  Is  prolably  iden- 
tical with  the  Siifcii aniaii  (q.  v.)  of  1  Chron.  iii,  'jl 
(Strong's  Harmony  and  Erpos.  of  the  GotpeU,  p.  11). 
Sec  Gr.NF.At.ooy  (ok  Christ). 

5.  A  prle»t  in  the  days  of  Nchcmiah.  who  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb. 
xii,  41).    B.C.  446. 

EU'ali  ('EAiaAi  v.  r.  'EXutXti.  Vulg.  IHrluS),  one 
of  "the  sons  of  Maani"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34);  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion for  the  Binnui  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x, 
38). 

E'liam  [usually  tfi'om]  (Heb.  Elitim',  Cr^it, 
God  is  [his]  peripit,  i.  e.  friend;  Sept.  'E-W/i,  Vulg. 
Eliam),  the  father  of  Bathshebn,  tlie  wife  of  Uriah  and 
afterwards  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi,  3).  In  the  list  of  1 
Chron.  HI,  5,  the  name*  of  l*>th  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  the  equivalent  Ammif.i.  (q. 
v.),  and  the  latter  to  Itathshua,  l*>th  the  latter  namen 
Iwing  also  those  of  non-Israelite  persons,  while  CrLih 
was  a  Hittite  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii,  12;  1  Chron.  ii,  .1; 
also  2  Sam.  xvii,  27).  The  same  name  Eliam  al*o  oc- 
curs as  that  of  a  Gilonite,  the  son  of  Ahitbopbel,  and 
one  of  David's  "thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  34). 
It  is  omitted  in  the  li*t  of  1  Chron.  xi,  but  is  now  prob- 


of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah"  (Isa.  xxii,  j  ably  discernible  as  "Ahi.iaii  the  Pelonite"  (ver.  36) 
21).  It  waa  as  a  special  mark  of  the  divine  npproha-  (see  Kennicott,  Di**ertatvm,  p.  207).  The  ancient 
tion  of  his  character  and  conduct,  of  which,  however,  j  Jewish  tradition  pre«erved  by  Jo'ome  ((^m.  Ilebr.  on  2 
no  further  details  have  licen  preserved  to  us,  that  he  Sam.  xl,  3,  and  1  Chron.  iii,  5)  is  that  the  two  Eliam* 
wm  raised  to  tbo  post  of  authority  and  dignity  which  are  the  saiiiC  person.    An  argument  has  been  founded 
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on  this  to  account  for  tbo  hostility  of  Ahlthophel  to  '  grammar  procured  him  the  surname  of  »'  the  Gramma- 
king  David,  as  having  dishonored  his  house  and  caused  rUn"  (p^?3n).    His  first  work  was  a  commentary 


the  death  of  hia  son-in-law  ( Blunt,  Co^idencs,  pt.  u\  ( JfaAaWr),  or  grammar  of  the  rabbi  Mo- 
x).    But  he  would  perhaps  have  rather  been  proud  of   , 


sea  Kimchi,  urst  published  by  a  certain  Benjamin  who 
had  stolen  the  MS.  (at  I'esaro,  1508;  frequently  re- 
printed, with  a  Latin  translation  by  Sebastian  Mini- 
ster, Basel,  1527,  1531 ;  and  anotlier  by  L'Entpereur, 
Leyd.  1031).  This  is  a  different  work  from  his  scholia 
on  Kimchi's  ^Vt  PirO  (PeUuich  Dcbtirag),  or  brief 
grammatical  introduction,  the  text  of  which  hud  ap- 
red  at  Naples  in  1492,  and  Levita's  scholia  on  it  at 
Pcsara  in  1507,  and  later  editions.  At  Home  be  com- 
posed a  grammar  entitled  "Wall  (hab-Bachvr,  Rome, 
1518),  and  a  work  on  "  Composition"  (rcs~fin,  Rome, 
1510),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  irregular  words  of  the 
Bible.  Both  works  were  translated  by  Mflnster  ("the 
former  first  nt  Basel  in  1518.  and  the 'latter  in  1536). 
He  also  wrote  a  more  extensive  grammatical  treatise 
in  four  parts,  entitled  Ti^-St  ""^D,  "  Elijah'*  S>c- 
tifmt"  (Som-ino,  loiO,  and  later  elsewhere;  trans,  by 
MUnster,  Basel,  1527,  and  later).  After  his  return  to 
Venice  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  accents  (C3TZJ  2' 13)  Tub 


this  alliauce  with  royalty.    B.C.  Iu46. 

Eliad'nias  [many  Eliuoui' as~\  (  E\ui««ii'iac,Vulg. 
AlmibUionis,  including  the  preceding  name),  a  son  of 
Zaraias  of  l'ahatb-Moab,  leader  of  two  hundred  exiles 
from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  31):  evidently  the  Eli- 
hoexai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  4). 

Eli'as  (  HXf'ac,  in  Maccabees,  elsewhere  and  in 
N.  T.  'HXj'nc,  Vulg.  Elias,  but  in  Cod.  Aiuiat.  JJrlias), 
the  Gracized  fonn  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  (q. 
v.)  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  A|»ocrvpha  and  N.  T. 
(Kcclus.  xlvui,  1,  4, 12;  1  Mace,  ii,  58;  Matt,  xi,  14 ; 
xvi,  14 ;  xvii,  3,  4, 10, 11, 12;  xxvii,  47,  49;  Mark  vi, 
15;  viii,  28;  ix,  4,  5,  II,  12.  13;  xv,  35,  36;  Luke  i, 
17;  iv,  25,  26;  ix,  8,  1!>,  30.  33,  54;  John  i,  21,  25; 
Rom.  xi,  2;  James  v,  17).  In  Rom.  xi,  2,  the  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scrij»- 
ture  designated  bv  hia  name,  the  words  being  »»<  'HX<y, 
"in  Elias,"  not  as  in  A.  V.  "of  Ellas."— Smith,  s.  v. 

Ellas  Levita  (properly  Elijah  /A*  Isrite,  son  of 
Aakrr),  one  of  the  greatest  Jewish  scholars  of  moil-    *  v",cu 

ern  times,  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth    Taam  (Vcn-         nnd  «*her        i  likewise  translated 

by  Milnstcr.  Basel,  1531»),  and,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  his  works,  a  critical  l  ook  on  the  Biblical  text  and 


times, 

century.  Both  the  year  and  the  place  of  his  birth 
have  been  the  subject  of  literary  controversy.  The 
former  point  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  the  learn- 
ed Rossi  (see  ladow),  who  showed  that  Elias  was  Itorn 
in  1471  or  1472,  not,  as  Hirt  maintains,  in  1469.  or.  as 
Xaccl  undertook  to  prove,  in  1477.  'I  he  second  point 
is  still  a  point  of  dispute,  Ixith  Italians  and  Germans 
beiitg  desirous  to  claim  this  great  writer  for  their 


its  authors  (r*:C2n  r^lCCX  Motor rth  ham~Masoreih 
(Venice,  15.!8,  1546*;*Basel,  1639  [with  a  Latin  summa- 
ry of  the  work  by  Mtlnster ;  Sulzbach,  1769  and  1771]). 
'I  his  work,  remarkable  alike  for  literary  merit,  al- 
though it  anticipated  the  judgments  of  the  highest 
modern  criticism  on  the  questions  of  which  it  treats, 


country.  The  chief  argument  of  the  former  is  that  ftlHi  although  it  was,  in  fact,  the  father  of  the  great 
Elias,  in  one  of  his  works,  speaks  of  Italy  as  "my  imxtorf  and  Cappel  controversy,  which  raged  round 
country"  and  Venice  as  "my  city;"  the  chief  argu-  t],e  Hebrew  Scripture*  for  more' than  a  hundred  years 
ments  of  the  Germans  are  that  Elias,  on  the  title-  (1fter  levita's  death,  had,  until  recently,  never  been  act- 
pages  of  several  of  his  Ixioks,  calls  himself  Ashkenati  i  „aHy  translated  cither  into  Latin  or'any  modern  lan- 
("TJS^X),  or  "the  German,"  and  that,  according  to  i  guage.  Nagvl  translated  into  Latin  the  three  intro- 
the' express  testimony  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Scbas-  i  ductions  (Altdorf,  1757-1771)  ;  and  there  is  a  »o-caUed 
tian  Mllnster  (q.  v.),  be  wa.»  I  orn  at  Seustadt,  on  the 
Aich,  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  The  margrave  of 
Ncustadt  expelled  Elias,  together  with  several  other 


German  translation  of  i/cvita's  book,  published  at 
Halle  in  1772,  and  commonly  known  as  Semler's. 
But  Sender  was  not  really,  as  indeed  he  did  not  pro- 
Jews,  from  that  town,    lie  then  went  to  Italy,  lived   fess  to  U>,  the  translator  of  levita.    The  translation, 
in  several  places  as  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language,    such  as  it  was,  was  executed  by  a  young  Jewish  con- 


especially  (from  1501)  at  I'adua,  where  he  lectured  on 
the  Hebrew  grammar  of  Moses  Kimchi,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it.  When  I'adua,  in  1509,  was  caj>- 
tured  and  plundered,  Elias  lost  all  his  pro|*ity  and 
went  to  Venice,  which  city,  in  1512,  he  again  left  for 
Rome.  There  he  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception 
from  cardinal  Egidio  of  Viterlo,  who  even  received 
him  and  his  family  into  his  own  house.  For  many 
years  Elias  instructed  the  cardinal  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, who,  in  turn,  made  him  better  acquainted  with 
the  classical  languages.  Through  Egidio,  Elias  en- 
tered into  intimate  relations  with  a  numl>er  of  other 
cardinals  and  bishops,  who  so  warmly  recommended 
him  that  he  received  an  honorable  call  from  king 
Francois  I  of  France,  which  he,  however,  declined. 
When  Rome,  in  1527,  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of 
Karl  V,  Elias  again  lost  his  whole  property.  He 
again  went  to  Venice,  where  he  remained  until  1540, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Paul  Fagins  to  assist 
him  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Hebrew  printing- 
office,  and  in  the  publication  of  several  Hebrew  hooks, 
at  Isny,  in  Suabia.  He  remained  in  Isny  until  1547, 
when  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  15-19. 
Elius  rejected  many  of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  al- 
ways spoke  favorably  of  the  Christians;  but  he  ex- 
pressly denied  that  he  had  secretly  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  averred  that,  "  thanks  to  God,  he  was  still 
a  Jew."  He  was  universally  esteemed  both  for  his 
character  and  his  extraordinary  scholarship  ;  only 
some  fanatical  Jews  hated  him,  as  they  suspected  his 


fidelity  to  Judaism.  His  celebrated  works  on  Hebrew  the  time  of  the  Exode. 


vert  to  Christianity  of  the  name  of  Mever,  and  all 
that  Sender  did  was  to  supervise  and  annotate  the  Ger- 
man rendering.  After  all,  the  work  was  full  of  errors, 
and  many  valuable  passages  of  the  original  are  alto- 
gether omitted.  A  complete  and  very  carefully  exe- 
cuted translation  into  English,  together  with  a  critical 
edition  of  the  original,  was  in  18(i7  published  by  Dr. 
Ginsburg  (The  Masareth  ha-Musoreth  of  Elias  l.evi- 
lu,  in  Hebrew,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Explan- 
atory Salts,  London,  1867).  Among  the  works  com- 
piled by  him  at  Isny  is  a  Clialdaic-Rabbinica)  Diction- 
ary ("jr;"^:*^,  Mtthurgrman,  Isny,  1541  ;  Ven.  1560). 
Klias  also  prepared  a  German  translation  of  the  I'salms 
(Ven.  1545),  and  was,  according  to  Sabtai,  the  author 
of  a  Hebrew-German  novel,  linbtz.  A  full  list  of  these 
and  other  works  of  Elias,  with  their  editions,  transla- 
tions, etc.,  also  bibliographical  treatises  on  them  and 
their  author,  may  be  found  in  Pilot's  BiUiothrca  Ju- 
<laica,  ii,  239  sq."  A  valuable  biography  of  Elias  is 
found  in  Dr.  Ginshurg's  edition  of  Masonih  ham-Mn- 
nortth,  cited  above ;  see  also  Herzop,  /{eal-F.nrykl.  iii, 
758;  Hoefcr.  S«w.  liiog.  <,Vn.  xv,  H10;  Rossi,  Diziona- 
rio  rturiro  degli  Autnri  Ebrei  ('German  transl.  [/list. 
Ifnntlwdrtrrbuch  d*r  jii'l.  SchrifMeli  r]  bv  Dr.  Harn- 
berger,  Leipz.  1839);  Hirt,  Oriental,  und  Ereprt.  Bib. 
IvAhrk,  pt.  vii,  Jena.  1755;  Wolfii  Bibliotheca  Htbrtra, 
Hamburg,  1715,  i,  153.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eli'aaaph  (Heb.  My,i*»/r»A',ro^?t,  whom  God  ha* 
added:  Sept.  K>iff«0),  the  name  of  two  Israelites  at 
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1.  Son  of  Reuel  or  Deuel,  and  phvlarch  of  the  tril* 
of  Din  (Sam.  i,  14 ;  ii,  14 ;  vii,  42,  47 ;  x,  20).  B.C. 
1657. 

2.  Son  of  Lael,  and  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Ger- 
•homite  Levitc*  (Nutu.  iii,  24).    B.C.  1657. 

Eli'ashib  (Heb.  Elyuhib',  S^SX,  whom  God 
will  restart ' ;  Sept.  'EA«a<rt/3««v,  'KKtafii,  'EAtaatirf, 
i'ii,  etc. ;  Josephus  'EXi<i<rt/3oc ;  Vulg.  Eliasub, 
/.Via**),  a  common  name  of  Israelite*,  especially  at 
the  liter  period  of  the  O.-T.  history. 

1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  king  David ;  head  of  the 
eleventh  "course"  in  the  order  of  the  "governors" 
(="ir)  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  12).  B.C. 

mi 

2.  A  Levitical  singer  who  repudiated  his  Gentlie 
wife  afUr  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  24).    B.C.  458. 

3.  An  Israelite  of  the  lineage  of  Zattu,  who  did  the 
same  (Ezra  x,  27).    B.C.  458. 

4.  An  Israelite  of  the  lineage  of  Bani,  who  did  the 
same  (Ezra  x,  36).    B.C.  458. 

5.  The  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Nebe- 
miah  (Neb.  xii,  28).  B.C.  446.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  fellow-priest*,  he  rebuilt  the  eastern  city  wall 
adjoining  the  Temple  (Neh.  iii,  1).  His  own  exten- 
sive mansion  was  doubtless  situated  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity, probably  on  the  ridge  Ophel  (Neh.  iii,  20, 21).  See 
Jerusalem.  Eliasbib  was  in  some  way  allied  (3"in£ 
=  near)  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he  bad 
prepared  an  ante-room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration 
which  excited  the  pious  indignation  of  Nchemiah  (Neh. 
xiii,  4,  7).  One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonitc  (xiii, 
28).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Ezra  x,  6,  as  the  father  of 
Juhanan,  who  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  Temple 
(com p.  Josephus,  Ant.  xi,  5,  4).  lie  is  evidently  the 
si  me  with  the  son  of  Joiakim  and  father  of  Joiada 
(Josephus,  u  Judas,"  Ant.  xi,  7, 1),  in  the  succession  of 
high-prients  (Neh.  xii,  10,  22).    Sec  Hioh-priest. 

6.  A  son  of  Elioenai,  and  member  of  the  latest  fam- 
ily of  the  lineage  of  Zeruhbabel,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Test.  (1  Chron.  iii,  24).    B.C.  406. 

Eli'asib  ('EX»a<ri^ot).  the  Grajcized  form  (1  Esdr. 
is,  1)  of  the  name  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  (q.  v.). 

Ell'aais  ('KXimnr  v.  r.  'KXtriffHo),  a  name  given 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  84)  as  that  of  one  of  the  «  sons  of  Maani" 
who  divorced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity, 
and  corresponding  in  position  to  Mattrxai  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  .'18);  but  probably  a  merely  er- 
roneous repetition  of  Enasibos  (q.  v)  preceding  in  the 

Eli'athah  (Heb.  EKa'thah,  nnx*V?i  1  Chron. 
xxv,  4,  or  Eliyt/tkah,  nr'^X,  vcr.  -J7,  t<»  whom  God 
will  come;  Sept.  EWfl/v.  r.  'EXi.iS,  Vulg.  Eliaiha), 
the  eighth  named  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  the  Levite 
H.man,  and  a  musician  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of 
king  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4),  who,  with  twelve  of  his 
sons  and  brethren,  bad  the  twentieth  division  of  the 
Temple-service  (xxv,  27).  B.C.  1013.  In  Jerome  s 
Qiurtt.  ll>  br.  on  vcr.  27.  the  name  is  given  as  Elitiha, 
and  explained  accordingly ;  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

Eliberis.    See  Elvira. 

Eli'dad  (Hebrew  Elidad',  TT^K,  whom  God  has 
loved;  Sept.  'RX£ct£,  Vulg.  Eldad),  the  son  of  ('Melon, 
sod  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  com- 
missioner* appointed  to  portion  oat  the  promised  land 
smong  the  tribe*  (Num.  xxxi  7,  21).    B.C.  1619. 

E'llel  (Heb.  Elirl',  ^St^X,  to  whom  God  is  might). 
tlie  name  of  some  nine  Israelites. 

1.  (Sept.  KXir;X.)  A  valiant  phvlarch  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasaeh  east  (1  Chron.  v,  24).    B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  (Sept.  'EAiijX.)  Son  of  Toab  and  father  of  Jem- 
ban,  ancestors  of  Heman  the  singer  and  Invite  (1 
Chron.  vL,  M) ;  probably  identical  with  the  Ellab  of  1 


:  Chron.  vi,  34,  and  the  Eliud  of  1  Sam.  i,  1.  B.C.  cir 
■  1250.    See  Samuel. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXinXt.)  One  of  the  descendants  of  Shim 
hi,  and  head  of  a  Bcnjamite  family  in  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  viii,  20).    B.C.  between  1612  and  588. 

4.  (Sept.  E\«?jX.)  One  of  the  descendants  of  Sha- 
shak,  and  likewise  head  of  a  Betijamite  family  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Cbron.  viii,  22).    B.C.  eod. 

5.  (Sept.  'EXo/X  v.  r.  'EXh»i4.)  The  seventh  of  the 
Gadite  heroes  who  joined  David  in  his  stronghold  in 
the  wilderness  (1  Chron.  xii,  11),  possibly  the  same 
with  No.  6  or  7.    B.C.  1061. 

6.  (Sept.  'EXtr/X  v.  r.  'ItX/rjX.)  A  Mahanite  (q.  v), 
and  one  of  David's  distinguished  warriors  (1  Chron. 
xi,  46).    B.C.  1046. 

7.  (Sept.  'AXii/X  v.  r.  AaXtqX.)  Another  of  David's 
distinguished  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  47).    B.C.  eod. 

8.  (Sept.  'EAo}X.)  Chief  of  the  80  Hebionite  Lo- 
vites  assembled  by  David  to  assist  in  bringing  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xV,  9, 11).    B.C.  1043. 

9.  (Sept.  'EXu/X.)  One  of  the  Levitcs  appointed  by 
Hezekiuh  to  have  charge  of  the  offerings  for  the  Tem- 
ple services  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  13).    B.C.  726. 

EliS'nai  (Heb.  ElUynat/',  "rr^it,  perh.  contract 
ed  for  Elioknai  [q.  v.] :  Sept.  EXum/wii  v.  r.  'KXtu*- 
vm,  Vulg.  Elionuii),  one  of  the  Bcne-Shimhi  Ik-n- 
jamite  heads  of  families  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
viii,  20).    B.C.  between  1618  and  588. 

Ellg'ser  (Heb.  id.  ->tr-bst,  God  is  his  htlp,  a  rood, 
irtcation  of  the  name  EUazar  [see  Lazarus]  ;  Sept. 
'EXi&p  and  'EXii^p,  K.  T.  *EX«;tp),  the  name  of 
eleven  men. 

1.  "  Emrzkr  or  Dama»ct9,"  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xv,  2,  3,  apparently  as  a  house-horn  domestic  [sen 
Slave]  and  steward  of  Abraham,  and  hence  likely,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  issue,  to  become  the  patriarch's 
heir.  B.C.  2088.  The  Sept.  interprets  the  terms 
thus :  "  But  the  son  of  Masek,  my  house-born  maid,  is 
this  Heliezer  of  Damascus."  It  appeared  even  thus 
early  that  the  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the  name 
of  Eliezer  occurs  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  Abraham, 
being  promised  a  son,  says,  "  I  go  childless,  and  the 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus  (»SPI 
-TJ-'lsX  p'rTS?,  he  of  DamaAciu,  Elitzrr)  .  .  .  Behold, 
to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  born  in 
mine  house  is  mine  heir"  (Gen.  xv,  2,  3).  The  com- 
mon notion  is  that  Eliezer  was  Abraham's  house-liorn 
slave,  adopted  as  his  heir,  and  meanwhile  his  chief 
and  confidential  servant,  and  the  same  who  was  after- 
wards sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac 
(q.  v.).  This  last  point  we  may  dismiss  with  the  re- 
mark that  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  "the 
elder  servant  of  his  house"  (lien,  xxlv,  2),  whom 
Abraham  charged  with  this  mission,  was  the  same  as 
Eliezer.  The  obvious  meaning  is  that  Eliezer  whs 
born  in  Damascus,  and  how  is  this  compatible  with 
the  notion  of  his  being  Abraham's  house-born  slave, 
seeing  that  Abraham's  household  never  was  at  Damas- 
cus ?  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  tradition,  quoted  by 
Josephus  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (/In/,  i,  7,  4), 
that  Abraham  "reigned  in  Damascus ;"  but  the  tradi- 
tion was  probably  founded  on  this  very  passage,  ami 
has  no  claim  on  our  belief.  Hie  Mohammedans  call 
1  him  Ikimrthak,  or  Damascennis,  and  believe  him  to 
I  have  been  a  black  slave  given  to  Abraham  by  Nimrod, 
at  the  time  when  he  saw  him,  by  virtue  of  the  name 
of  God,  w  alking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames  (Ur), 
into  which  he  had  Iwen  cast  by  his  orders.  See  Abra- 
ham. The  expression,  "  the  steward  of  mine  house," 
in  ver.  2,  ''PTa  pr'tJ  *2  (note  the  alliteration  between 
the  obscure  term  me$heJc  and  Dammetek).  literally 
translated,  is  "the  son  of  possession  of  my  house," 
i.  e.  one  who  shall  possess  my  house,  my  property, 
after  my  death,  and  is  therefore  exactly  the  same  as 
the  phrase  in  tbe  next  verso,  "tbe  son  of  my  house 
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("T"2"*3,  paraphrased  by  *'  one  born  in  mine  house") 
is  mine  heir."  This  removes  even'  objection  to  Klie- 
zer*s  ticing  of  Damascus  and  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  the  tradition;  for  it  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  Kliezer  was  a  house-born  slave,  or  a  servant 
at  all,  ami  leaves  it  more  probable  that  he  was  sonic 
near  telative  whom  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heir-at- 
luw.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  ''this  Eliezer" 
was  present  in  Abraham's  camp  at  all;  and  we,  of 
course,  cannot  know  in  what  degree  he  stood  related 
to  Abraham,  or  under  what  circumstances  he  was  born 
at,  or  Itclonged  to  Damascus.  It  is  possible  that  he 
lived  there  at  the  very  time  when  Abraham  thus  spoke 
of  him,  and  that  he  is  hence  called  "Eliezer  of  Da- 
mascus." This  view  remove*  another  difficulty,  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  Abraham  speaks  of 
Kliezer  as  his  heir,  his  nephew  Lot  was  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  had  until  lately  been  the  companion  of 
hi*  wanderings.  If  Kliezer  was  Abraham's  servant, 
it  might  well  occasion  surprise  that  he  should  spcuk 
of  him  and  not  of  Ix>t  as  his  heir;  but  this  surprise 
ceases  when  we  regard  Kliezer  as  also  a  relative,  and 
if  so,  a  nearer  relative  than  Lot,  although  not,  like 
I»t,  the  companion  of  his  journeys.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  Lot  and  Kliezer  were,  in  fact,  the  same  per- 
son; and  this  would  be  an  excellent  explanation  if 
the  Scriptures  afforded  sufficient  grounds  for  it.  (See 
Gesenius,  The*.  Neb.  s.  v.  pt'l ;  Roseninuller,  on  Gen. 
xvs  Knobel,  Gmmnt.  in  loe.) 

2.  A  son  of  Beehcr,  and  granason  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  vii,  8).    B.C.  post  1856. 

3.  (Josephus  'K\ta^apoc,  Ant.  ii,  13,  1.)  The  sec- 
ond of  the  two  sons  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  born  dur- 
ing the  exile  in  Midian,  to  whom  his  father  gave  this 
name,  "  because,  said  he,  the  God  of  my  fathers  was 
my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the  sword  of  Pha- 
raoh" (Exod.  xviii,  4;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  15,  17).  B.C. 
cir.  1690.  He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jelhro  his  grandfather,  when 
Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Exod.  iv,  18),  she  having 
lieen  sent  l«ack  to  her  father  by  Moses  (Exod.  xviii, 
2\  though  she  sot  off  to  accompany  him,  and  went 
part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jothro  brought  back  Zip- 
porah and  her  two  sons  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
after  he  heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  (xviii).  Eliezer  had  one  son,  Rehabiah,  from 
w  hom  sprang  a  numerous  posterity  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
17;  xxvi,  25,  26).  Shelomith,  in  the  reign*  of  Saul 
and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had  the  care  of  all  the  treas- 
ures of  things  dedicated  to  God,  was  descended  from 
Eliezer  in  the  6th  generation,  if  the  genealogy  in  1 
Chron.  xxvi,  25,  is  complete. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  trumpets  before 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
xv,  24).    B.C.  1048. 

5.  Son  of  Zichri,  and  chief  of  the  Reubenites  under  , 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1«).    B.C.  ante  1013. 

6.  A  prophet  (son  of  Dodavah  of  Mareshah),  who  I 
foretold  to  Jehoshaphat  (q.  v.)  that  the  merchant  fleet  \ 
which  he  fitted  nut  in  partnership  with  Ahaziah  should  ; 
be  wrecked,  and  thus  prevented  from  sailing  to  Tar- 
*hi«h  (2  Chron.  xx,  37).    B.C.  8f>5. 

7.  Son  of  .lorim,  and  father  of  .loseh,  of  the  private 
lineage  of  David  prior  to  Salathiel  (Luke  Hi,  29).  B.C. 
ante  5*8. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews  during  the  exile,  ! 
sent  by  Ezra,  with  others  from  Ahnvn,  to  Casiphia,  to 
induce  some  Levites  and  Netliinim  to  join  the  party 
returning  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  16).    B.C.  459. 

9.  One  of  the  priests  (of  the  kindred  of  Jeshua)  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  18). 
B.C.  458. 

10.  A  Levitc  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  28).  B.C. 
458. 

11.  An  Israelite  of  the  lineage  of  Harim,  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,  31).    B.C.  458. 


i    Eliezer  ben-Elian  Aschenazi  (I.  e.  m  of  EH. 

;  joA,  the  German),  a  distinguished  Rabbi,  was  born 
about  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  and  practiced 
medicine  at  Cremona.    Obliged  to  louve  that  town,  he 

1  went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  synagogue  at  Naxos,  in  the  Archipelago. 
Finally  he  went  to  Poland,  and  was  made  chief  Rabbi 
of  the  synagogue  at  Posen.  His  coreligionists  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Kith  ren- 

1  tury.    He  died  at  Cracow  in  1686.    He  published 

i  TV^b  qe'P  (Cremona,  157C,  and  often),  a  commentary 
on  Esther:—'"  ncr?  (Work  of  Jehovah),  in  which 
he  describes  the  historical  events  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Venice,  1583;  Cracow,  1584,  and  later),  and  one  or 
two  less  important  works.— Hocfer,  AW.  Bivg.  Gir*r. 
xv,  827. 

EUezer  ben-Hyrkanoa,  surnamed  the  Great, 
was  1  orn  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.  He 
was  of  a  good  family,  but  his  early  education  was  very 
much  neglected,  and  at  the  age  of  28,  urged  by  an 
awakened  impulse  after  knowledge,  he  left  his  father's 
house  and  became  «  disciple  of  Jochanan  ben-Zachai. 
Eliezer  soon  repaired  his  deficiencies,  and  became  one 
of  the  distinguished  Rabbins  of  his  age.  Profound  in 
.  the  Cahala  (q.  v.),  he  made  many  practical  arquisU 
I  tions  in  magical  science,  and  became  the  thaumatur- 
gist  of  the  school.  During  the  controversies  between 
Gamaliel  (q.  v.)  and  the  rival  doctors  at  Jamnia,  he 
founded  a  school  at  Lydda,  where  his  teaching  appears 
to  have  assumed  so  mystical  a  character  as  to  involve 
him  in  difficulties  with  the  rabbinical  authorities.  The 
Karaites  regarded  Eliezer  as  one  of  the  defenders  <  f 
their  doctrines.  He  died  about  73  A.D.,  at  Ca-sarea, 
in  Palestine.  His  principal  work  is  1  irk*  R.  EHezerit 
(edit.  Princ.  Hebraice.Venet  1544,  4to),  translated  into 
Latin  with  notes  by  Vorstius  (Leyd.  2614, 4to\  ed.  by 
Abr.  Aaron  Broda,  with  a  Hel>.  commentary  (Wilna, 
1838,  4to),  and  often  republished.  Sec  Jioraiiha  drr 
/?.  Eliettr,  by  Loop.  Zunz  (Berlin,  1832),  a  critical  ac- 
count of  the  work  and  its  author.  He  is  regarded  also 
as  the  author  of  OrcotkchaSm  (  7 he  Way  of  J  if),  which 
has  been  often  reprinted.— Hoefer,  A'oae.  IHogr.  Grnrr. 
xv,  825-11 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  in  IUb.  Literature,  p.  (50 
sq. ;  Gr&sse,  Allfftm.  Jjteratyeich.  i,  1108  eq.  (J.H.W.) 

Eliezer  ben-Judah  (cometimcs  called  Ki.kazar 
Gakmiza,  but  apjvirentiy  without  good  reason),  of 
Worms,  the  son  of  Kalon.vmos  of  Mentz,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Rabbins  of  the  13th  centurv. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Juduh  the  Saint,  and  died  in  12S8. 
Ho  wrote  thirty  works,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been 
printed.  The  principal  ones  are :  Yoreh  CkaU.im  TVyi* 
S^J<an,  "he  will  instruct  sinners")  a  liturgical  and 
ascetic  formulary  (Venice,  1589,  8vo,  and  often): — 
Fey*  ha-Iltkach  (Hjr*n  *,•*?,  "wine  of  spicery"),  a 
cabalistic  commentary  on  Canticles  and  Ruth  (Lub- 
lin, 1608,  4to)  .—frphtr  Jtotxach  (nj?S  itD,  "  spiced 
book"),  on  the  fear  of  God  and  repentance  (la no, 
1505,  fol.,  and  often  since): — C1"D.  etc.,  a  commen- 
tary on  the  cabalistic  book  Jtzirah  (Mantua,  1562,  4to, 
and  since):— S'WSi, 

tho  Pentateuch  (extracts  in  Aiulai's  Crn]? 
Leghorn,  1800):— X'J^  "'TO,  on  angelology  (in  part. 
Am st.  1701,  4ti-)-  Several  of  his  works  in  MS.  are  at 
the  Bibiioth«pte  de  t  Or  at  aire  at  Paris.— Hoefer,  A'emr. 
Diogr.  Ghur.  xv,  *26-7;  Grfisse,  Allgrm.  Literargnch. 
iii,  531 ;  Furst,  Biblivtheca  Judaica,  i,  228.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Eliezer  ben -Nathan,  sometimes  also  surnamed 
Motz.  from  his  native  place,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Rashi,  and  eminent  in  the  calialistic  science.  His 
renown  is  greatly  due  to  a  work  on  Talmudical  lnw 
which  he  composed  in  1152,  under  the  title  "Urn 


(rtone  of  help),  prii 


be  Kab- 

bina  Jachia  and  Wolf  ascribe  to  him  also  the  author- 


ague  in  1610. 
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ship  of  Ttopknath  Pnaneach,  but  Rossi  asserts  that  EH- 
ez«r  of  Spain  was  the  real  author  of  that  work.  It 
appears  to  t>e  only  another  title  of  the  preceding  work. 
He  wrote  also  B^n  -J?BB  (Constantinople,  1520,  and 
later)  and  ^SSjn  -i^str  (Cremona,  1554,  and  later); 
both  relating  to  the  Jewish  ritual.— Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Genh-.  xv,  826;  Grasse,  Al'gtm.  Lilerdrgcsch.  iii,  502. 

Eligius,  Eloi,  or  Eloysius  (St.),  bishop  of  No- 
yon,  one  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history'  of  France,  was  born  at  Cadillac,  near  Li- 
moges,  iti  or  shortly  before  the  year  688.  He  learned 
tin-  trod**  of  a  goldsmith,  and  became  the  most  skilful 
anb>t  of  the  day,  especially  in  ornament*  for  churches 
and  tombs.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Clotaire  II, 
and  stood  high  at  his  court.  While  working  ut  his 
art.  he  always  bad  an  open  Bible  before  him.  He 
devoted  hia  gains  to  works  of  piety,  especially  to  the 
n-demption  of  slaves  from  captivilv,  sometimes  eman- 
cipating a  hundred  at  one  time.  As  a  layman,  he  in- 
structed the  common  people  constantly.  Dagobert, 
the  son  and  snccessor  of  Clotaire,  made  him  his  treas- 
urer, and  employed  him  for  important  missions,  in 
which  be  waa  always  successful.  Thus  he  brought 
at>out  a  treaty  of  pence  l«tween  Dagoliert  and  J  udi ca- 
ll ill.  duke  of  Brittany.  Eligius  availed  himself  of  his 
influence  with  the  weak  and  licentious  Dagobert  to 
obtain  large  donations,  which  he  used  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals.  In 
C4'»,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Dagobert,  the  major- 
domo  Hf-rchenoald,  who  was  regent  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Clodvig  II,  in  order  to  got  rid  of  the  influence 
of  Eligius.  appoiu'ed  him  bishop  of  Noyon.  In  this 
office  he  was  in  labors  abundant  for  eighteen  years, 
preaching,  taking  missionary  tours,  and  founding 
churches  and  monasteries.  Eligius  seems  to  have 
\+vn  a  thoroughly  converted  man,  and  bis  life  is  in- 
de«>d  a  light  in  a  dark  place.  Eligius,  together  with 
hi*  friend  Audoenus(St.Oucn),  archbishop  of  Kheinis, 
had  a  predominating  influence  ufton  the  churches  of 
Gaul ;  and  although  most  of  the  bishops  disliked  the 
rigor  and  seventy  of  Kligius,  they  yielded  to  hia  zodl 
and  authority.  Thus,  in  044,  at' a" synod  of  Chalons 
sur  Saon««,  very  strict  rules  were  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  and  abbots;  and  the  metropolitan 
Tbeodosius  of  Aries,  who  had  violated  many  Church 
laws,  wax  suspended  from  his  office.  When  bishop 
Martin  of  Rome,  in  the  Monothelitlc  controversy,  was 
imprisoned  and  exiled  by  the  emperor,  the  majority  of 
the  Gallic  bishops,  at  a  council  held  in  Orleans,  under 
the  leadership  of  Eligius  and  Audocnus,  declared  for 
tb  •  pope  and  against  the  Monothelitea,  who  were  cru- 
elly persecuted.  After  the  death  of  Clodvig  II  and 
Herchenojld,  Eligius  was  recalled  by  the  queen  dow- 
ager Bathilde  to  the  court,  where  he  remained  until 
shortly  Iw-fore  his  death.  He  died  at  Noyon  Nov.  30, 
ti58  (or  659),  and  the  people  soon  after  began  to  vener- 
ate him  as  a  saint.  His  life  (  Vita  8.  Eligii),  written 
by  his  disciple  Audoenus  (St.Ouen),  will  lie  found  in 
D'Achery.  Spiciltgium,  ii,  76-123,  and  in  Migne,  Pa- 
trol. IaUIh.  lxxxix,  474.  The  extracts  from  sermons 
»f  Eligius  which  are  included  in  this  biography  arc 
almost  verbally  taken  from  the  sermons  of  Crcsarius 
of  Aries.  In  its  present  form  this  work  is  undoubt- 
edly of  a  later  origin.  Sixteen  homilies  are  given  to 
him  in  Bib.  Mtuc.  Pair.  xii.  800;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Isitim.  lxxxvii,  5i>5;  lint  their  genuineness  is  ques- 
ti«n»*d.  A  letter  from  Eligius  to  bishop  Desidcrius  of 
Tabors  is  given  in  Canisii  Antiqmt.  I  Actum,  ed.  Bas- 
nage,  torn.  i.  and  in  Migne,  lxxxvii,  657.  See  Herzog, 
RtnLEHcyldop.  iii.  760;  Hoefer,  A'one.  Itiog.  Gen*,  xv, 
9>H ;  Neandcr,  Ch.  Hut.  iii,  41,  42;  Neander,  Light  in 
Ihwk  Plate*;  Mosheim.  Ch.  Hist.  bk.  ii,  ch.  vii,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  ii,  n.  24. 

ElihoS'nai  (Heb.  Elgeho^na/,  "3-^n-^st,  to- 
wrd  Jthimah  are  my  eya).  the  name  of  two  m^n.  See 
»!«<>  Eliokhai  and  Euemai. 


1.  (Sept  'EXtunvat  v.  r.  'EX«u»va«,Vulg.  Elioenai.) 
The  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Meshelemiah  (q.  v.) 
the  Levitc,  of  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  8, 
where  the  name  is  improperly  Anglicized  "  Elioenai'). 
B.C.  1048-18. 

2.  (Sept.  EXtaayd  v.  r.  EXinW.  Vulg.  Elioewii.) 
Son  of  Zerahiah  of  the  44  sons  of  Pahath-Moah,"  who 
returned  with  200  males  from  the  exile  (Ezra  viii,  4 1. 
B.C.  459. 

Eliho'reph  (Heb.  Elicho'reph,  C^rPSa,  Gwl  Is 
his  recompense ;  Sept.  'EXivo(»fp  v.  r.  'KA«0  and  Ej-o- 
pi<p),  son  of  Shiaha,  and  appointed,  with  his  brother 
Ahlah,  royal  scribe  pE"iO)  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
3).    B.C.  1012. 

Eli'hu  (Heb.  Elihu',  MTV^X  [but  abbreviated 
in-bit  in  Job  xxxii,  4;  xxxv,  1;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  7; 
xxvii,  18],  whose  God  is  //«,  i.  e.  Jehovah),  the  name 
of  five  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXior'c.)  One  of  Job's  friends,  described 
as  44  the  son  of  Barachel,  a  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of 
Ram'1  (Job  xxxii,  2).  This  is  usually  understood  to 
imply  that  he  was  descended  from  Buz,  the  son  of 
Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  from  whose  family  the  city 
railed  Buz  (Jer.  xxv,  23)  al.no  took  its  name.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  asserts  that  Elihu  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Abraham.  Elihu's  name  does  not  appear 
among  those  of  the  friends  who  came  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  condole  with  Job,  nor  is  his  presence  indica- 
ted till  the  debate  between  the  afflicted  man  and  hia 
three  friends  had  lieen  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Then, 
finding  there  was  no  answer  to  Job's  Inst  speech,  ho 
comes  forward  with  considerable  modesty,  which  he 
loses  as  he  proceeds,  to  remark  on  the  debate,  and  to 
deliver  his  own  opinion  on  the  point*  at  issue  (Job 
xxxii,  xxxvii).  B.C. cir.  2200.  It  appears,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Elihu  introduces  himself  (Job  xxxii, 
3-7),  that  he  was  much  the  youngest  of  the  party; 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been  present  from  tho 
commencement  of  the  discussion,  to  which  he  had  paid 
very  close  attention.  This  would  suggest  that  the 
dctiate  lietween  Job  and  hb>  friends  was  carried  on  in 
the  presence  of  a  deeply-interested  auditory,  among 
which  was  this  Elihu,  who  could  not  forltear  from 
interfering  when  tho  controversy  appeared  to  have 
reached  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion  (see  Kitto's  Daily 
Bible  Jllust.  in  loc.).  He  expresses  his  desire  to  mod- 
erate between  the  disputants ;  and  his  words  alone 
touch  upon,  although  they  do  not  thoroughly  handle, 
that  idea  of  the  disciplinary  nature  of  suffering,  w  hich 
is  the  key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubt ;  but,  as  in 
the  whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid  on  God's  un- 
searchable wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith  which  he  de- 
mands (see  Velthuyscn.  fh  Ella'  carmine,  Rotterdam, 
178!)  00").  Ho  does  not  enlarge  on  any  siipposaMo 
wirkedness  in  Job  as  having  brought  his  present  dis- 
tresses upon  him,  but  controverts  his  replies,  his  infer- 
ences, and  his  arguments.  He  observes  on  the  mys- 
terious dispensations  of  Providence,  which  he  insists, 
however  they  may  appear  to  mortals,  are  full  of  wis- 
dom and  mercy ;  that  the  righteous  have  their  share 
of  prosperity  in  this  life  no  less  than  the  wicked ;  that 
God  is  supreme,  and  that  it  becomes  us  to  acknowl- 
edge and  submit  to  that  supremacy,  since  14  the  Crea- 
tor wisely  rules  the  world  he  made ;"  and  he  draws 
instances  of  lienignity  from  the  constant  wonders  of 
creation,  of  the  seasons,  etc.  His  language  is  <-opions, 
glowing,  and  sublime ;  and  it  deserves  notice  that  Eli- 
hu does  not  appear  to  have  offended  God  by  his  senti- 
ments ;  nor  is  any  sacrifice  of  atonement  commanded 
for  him  as  for  the  other  speikers  in  the  poem.  It  is 
nlmost  pardonable  that  the  character  of  Elihu  has  been 
thought  figurative  of  a  personage  interposed  between 
God  and  man— a  mediator— one  speaking  44 without 
terrors,"  and  not  disposed  to  overcharge  mankind. 
This  sentiment  may  have  had  its  influence  on  the  to 
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ceptabillty  and  preservation  of  the  book  of  Job  (see 
Hodges'*  Elihu,  Oxford,  1760 1.    See  Job  (Book  of). 

2.  (Sept.  "HXiow.)  Son  of  Tohu,  and  grandfather  of 
Elkanah,  Samuel  *  father  (1  Sam.  i,  1).  In  the  state- 
ment* of  the  genealogy  of  Samuel  in  1  Chron.  vi  the 
name  Eliki.  (q.  v.)  occurs  in  the  name  position — son 
of  Toah,  ond  father  of  Jeroliam  (vi,  34  [Heb.  1S»1);  and 


(LIghtfoot  on  John  i,  21 ;  Eisenmenger,  i,  Cf-fi).  Arab 
tradition  places  bia  birthplace  at  liilhad  (Jaliid),  a 
few  miles  north  of  es-Salt  (Irby,  p.  98),  and  bia  tomb 
near  Damascus  (Mislin.  i,  490).  The  common  assumih- 
tion — perhaps  originating  with  Hiller  (Omom.  p.  947) 
or  Behind  {Pal.  p.  1035) — is  that  he  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Thisltc  (q.  v.),  mentioned  in  Toh.  i,  2.  But, 


also  Eliab  (vi,  27  [Heb.  12]),  father  of  Jeroham,  and  not  to  insist  on  the  fort  that  this  Thisbe  was  not  in 


Gilead,  but  in  Naphtali,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
name  has  no  real  existence  in  that  passage,  but  arises 
from  a  mistaken  translation  of  the  same  Hebrew  word 
which  is  rendered  "  inhabitant*."  in  1  Kings  xvii,  1. 
See  TiaiiuiTr.. 

2.  Pergonal  A ppearanct. — The  mention  of  Gilead, 


grandson  of  Zophai.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Eli- 
hu Ls  the  original  name,  and  tlie  two  latter  forms  but 
copyists'  variations  of  it. 

3.  (Sept.  'EVioiV*  v.  r.  EAi/joi'&.)  One  of  the  chili- 
archs  of  Manasseh  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chron.  xii,  20),  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army 

on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  ,  however,  is  the  key-note  to  much  that  is  most  1 
him  against  the  marauding  band  (inj)  of  the  Amale-  ( terirtic  in  the  story  of  the  prophet.    Gilead  was  the 
kites  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxx).    B.C.  10S3.  country  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan— a  country 

4.  (Sept.  •KAioiV.)  One  of  the  eminently  able-bod-  of  cha**  and  P»*ture,  of  tent-villages  and  mountain- 
ied  memlH-r-  of  the  family  of  Olwd-edotn  (apparently  Inhabitwl  by  a  people  not  settled  and  civilized 
a  grandson  by  Shemaiah),  who  were  appointed  porters  ,,ke  J11080  w,,°  fortned  tb«  communities  of  Lphrain 
of  the  Temple  under  David  (I  Chron.  xxvi,  7).  B.C.  »nd  Jud*h<  ^  of  ^"dering.  irregular  habits,  esposcd 
1018.  Terms  are  applied  to  all  these  doorkeepers  t0  thc  Mt*ckg  of  the  non,ad  tnbc9  of  tho  dewr^  *nd 
which  appear  to  indicate  that  thev  were  not  only  |  ff^^y  conforming  more  and  more  to  the  habits  of 


'strong  men,"  as  in  A.V.,  but  also  fighting  men 
(See  ver.  6,  7,  8, 12,  in  which  occur  the  word*  P?n  = 
army,  and  D— P2 3  =  warriors  or  heroes.) 

5.  (Sept.  EXui'].)  A  chief  of  the  tribo  of  Judah, 
said  to  be  "of  the  brethren  of  David"  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
18),  and  hence  supposed  by  some  to  have  l>een  his  old- 
eat  brother  Eliab  (1  Sam.  xvi,  6).  B.C.  1013  or  ante. 

Eli'jah  (Heb.  EHgnh',  rvbyt,  whose  God  is  Jehovah. 
2  Kings  i,  8,  4,  8,  12;  1  Chron.  viii,  27;  Ezra  x,  21, 
26;  Mai.  iv,  5;  elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  form  Eli- 
ya'ku,  IHjbx ;  Sept.  'HXiou  v.  r.  'HXt 
ac;  Joscphus, 'HXiac,  Ant.  viii,  13,  4;  Vulg.  Elia*), 
the  nano  of  several  men  in  the  O.  T.,  but  the  later 
ones  apparently  all  namesakes  of  the  famous  prophet. 

1.  "Elijah  thk  Tisiibitk,"  the  "Elias"  of  the 
N.  T.,  s  chaiacter  whose  rare,  sudden,  and  brief  ap- 
pearances, undaunted  courage  and  fiery  zeal  —  the 
brilliancy  of  whose  triumphs  —  the  pathos  of  whose 
despondency  — the  glory  of  whose  departure,  and  the 
calm  U-auty  of  whose  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 


those  tribe* ;  making  war  with  the  Hagarites,  and 
taking  the  countless  thousands  of  their  cattle,  and 
then  dwelling  in  their  stead  (1  Chron.  v,  10,  19  22). 
See  Gilead.  With  Elijah  this  is  seen  at  every  turn. 
Of  his  appearance  as  he  "stood  before"  Ahab — with 
the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day  characteristic  of 
the  Bedouins  from  his  native  hills — we  can  perhaps 
realize  something  from  thc  touches,  few,  but  strong, 
of  the  narrative.  Of  his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred 
'  — that  little  is  in  favor  of  its  being  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary size.  His  chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long 
N  T  'HA  1  Bn<*  tn'rK»  m^  hanging  down  his  back,  and  which,  if 
not  betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  no  less  remarkable. 
See  Hair.  His  ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin  round  bin  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  al-out 
to  move  quickly  (1  Kings  xviii,  46).  But  in  addition 
to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "mantle"  (q.  v.),  or 
cape,  of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one  of 
our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech.  In  this  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face  (I 
Kings  xix,  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 


around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers  in 
the  sacred  story. 

1.  Oriyin.—  this  wonder-working  prophet  is  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  like  another  Mclchizcdek  (Gen.  x, 
4,  18 ;  Heb.  vii,  3\  without  any  mention  of  bis  father 
or  mother,  or  of  the  taftinning  of  his  days — as  if  he 
had  dropped  out  of  that  cloudy  chariot  which,  after 
his  work  was  done  on  earth,  conveyed  him  back  to 
heaven.  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,"  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his 
parentage  and  locality  (1  Kings  xvii.  1).  The  He- 
brew text  u  irba  "acn-a  ■'aonn  f,Tv>hx.  The 

1  Maso- 


third  word  may  l>e  pointed  (1),  as  in  the 
retic  text,  to  mean  "from  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead," 
or  (2)  "from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  which,  with  a  slight 
change  in  form,  is  what  the  Sept.  has  (»  Hotrnfiwy). 
The  latter  is  followed  by  Ewald  (l*r.  Getch.  Hi,  4*6, 
note).  Lightfoot  assumes,  but  without  giving  his  au- 
thority, that  Elijah  was  from  Jabesh-Gilead.  By  Jo- 
sephus  he  is  said  to  have  come  from  Theslion —  it 
w<jA*«uc.  Hf<T/iwKnf  rijc  ra\aaciri?oc  \utpac  (Ant.  viii, 
13, 2).  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  read  as  Heshhon, 
a  city  of  the  priests,  and  given  rise  to  the  statement 
of  Epiphanius  that  he  was  "of  thc  tribe  of  Aaron." 
and  grandson  of  Zndok.  (See  also  the  Chron,  Patch. 
in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Ptevdep.  V.  T.  p.  1070,  etc. ;  and  Qua- 
rcsmius,  Elucid.  ii,  6(15.)  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion—grounded on  a  certain  similarity  l>etween  the 
fiery  zeal  of  the  two — Elijah  was  identical  with  Phl- 
nehas,  the  son  of  Kleazar  the  priest.  He  was  also  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire  to  Gideon 


Transfiguration  —  throw  such  a  halo  of  brightness  into  a  kind  of  ^    0n  onc  o^io,,  we  find  him 

liending  himself  down  upon  the  ground  with  his  face 
between  his  knees.  Such,  so  far  as  the  scanty  noticea 
of  the  record  will  allow  us  to  conceive  it,  was  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  great  prophet — an  appearance 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  think  was  other  than  un- 
common even  at  that  lime.  Thc  solitary  life  in  which 
these  external  peculiarities  had  l<een  assumed  had  also 
nurtured  that  fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of 
address  which  so  distiniruished  him.  It  was  in  the 
wild  loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to  form 
the  subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and 
country  of  Israel. 

8.  Hitlory. — The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time 
forsaken  almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The 
worship  of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  from  him, 
it  was  a  violation  of  his  command  against  material 
resemblances;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even  in 
thc  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknowledged, 
and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  institution,  not 
directly  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any  of  the 
surrounding  countries.  See  ('alp.  They  wire  an- 
nounced by  Jerolwmm  as  the  preservers  of  the  nation 
during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence:  "  Behold  thy 
gods.  O  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  But  the  case  was  quite 
different  when  Ahab.  not  content  with  the  calf-wor- 
ship—"as  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  to  walk  in  the 
sins  of  Jcrolhoain,  the  son  of  Xehat" —  married  tbe 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon,  and  introduced  on  tbe 
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mo»t  extensive  scale  (Josephus,  Ant.  ix,  6,  6)  the  for- 
eign religion  of  bis  wife's  family,  the  worship  of  th> 
Pbanician  Baal.  What  this  worship  consisted  of  we 
sre  ignorant — doubtless  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and 
festal  character,  and  therefore  very  opposite  to  the 
gravr,  severe  service  of  the  Moraic  ritual.  Attached 
tu  it  and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  "Ashta- 
roth,"  and  "the  groves")  were  licentious  and  impure 
rite*,  which  in  earlier  time*  had  brought  the  heaviest 
judgment*  on  the  nit  ion  (Numb,  xxv;  Judg.  ii,  13, 
14:  iii,  7,  K).  But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil  char- 
acteristic of  the  Baal  religion  was  that  it  wu  the  wor- 
ship of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
a  (iod  of  righteousness  and  goodness — a  f<r«ign  relig- 
ion, imported  from  nations  the  hatred  of  whom  was 
inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law,  as  opposed  to  the 
religion  of  that  (tod  w  ho  had  delivered  the  nation  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  hud  "  driven  out  the  heathen 
with  his  hand,  and  planted  them  in,"  and  through 
whom  their  forefathers  had  "trodden  down  their  ene- 
mies, and  destroyed  those  that  rose  up  against  them." 
It  is  as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils  that  Elijah 
comes  forward.    (B.C.  cir.  !W>7.) 

(1.)  What  we  may  cull  the  first  act  In  his  life  em- 
braces between  three  and  f.«ur  year?— three  years  and 
six  months  for  the  duration  of  the  drought,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  iv,  25 : 
James  v,  17).  and  three  or  four  months  more  f<»r  the 
journey  to  Moreb  and  the  return  to  Gilead  (1  Kings 
xvii,  1-xix,  21).  His  introduction  is  of  the  most 
startling  description :  he  suddenly  appears  lieforc 
Ahab.  as  with  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  Eastern 
manners  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and 
proclaims  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy 
of  the  king.  This  he  does  in  the  remarkable  formula 
evidently  characteristic  of  himself,  and  adopted  after 
his  departure  by  his  follower  Elisha — a  formula  which 
includes  everything  at  issue  between  himself  and  the 
king  —  thu  name  of  Jehovah  —  his  being  the  God  of 
Israel — the  living  God — Klijah  being  his  messenger, 
and  then  — the  special  lesson  of  the  event — that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  nature  should  I*  beaten  at  his 
own  weapons.  "As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,"  whoso  constant  servant  1  ain, 
"there  shall  not  I*  dew  nor  rain  these  vears,  but 
according  to  my  wo  d."  Before,  however,  ho  spoke 
thus,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  warning  this 
most  w  icked  king  as  to  the  fatal  consequences  which 
must  result  both  to  himself  and  his  people  from  the 
iniquitous  course  he  was  then  pursuing,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  he 
opens  his  commission.  What  immediate  action  fol- 
lowed on  this  we  are  not  told  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Eli- 
jah hail  to  fly  ht-fure  some  threatened  vengeance,  ei- 
ther of  the  king,  or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (comp. 
xix,  2).  IVrbai*  it  wus  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel 
"cut  off  the  prophets  of  Jehovah'*  (1  Kings  xviii,  4). 
We  can  imagine  Ah.ib  and  Jezebel  being  greatly  in- 
censed against  Elijah  for  having  foretold  and  prayed 
that  such  calamities  might  befall  them.  For  some 
time  they  might  attribute  the  drought  under  which 
the  nation  suffered  to  natural  causes,  and  not  to  the 
interposition  of  the  prophet ;  and,  therefore,  however 
they  might  despise  bim  as  a  vain  enthusiast,  they 
would  not  proceed  immediately  to  punish  him.  When, 
however,  they  saw  the  denunciation  of  Elijah  taking 
effect  far  more  extensively  than  had  been  anticipated, 
they  would  naturally  seek  to  wroak  their  vengeance 
upon  him  as  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  But  we  do 
not  rind  him  taking  one  step  for  his  own  preservation 
till  the  God  whom  he  served  interposed.  He  wus  di- 
rected to  the  brook  <  'herith,  either  one  of  the  torrents 
which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his  native  hills, 
or  on  the  we*  of  Jordan,  more  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Samaria,  perhaps  the  present  wady  Kelt.  See 
Ciif.ritii.  There,  in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent- bed,  be 
remain .mI,  supported  in  tho  miraculous  manner  with 
HI — K 


which  we  are  nil  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook 
obliged  him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  be  remained  in 
the  Che  ith  is  unceitain.  The  Hebrew  expression  is 
simply  "  at  the  end  of  days nor  does  Josepbus  afford 
us  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of  ingenuity 
has  been  devoted  to  explaining  away  Elijah's  "  ra- 
vens." The  Hebrew  word,  Cr"?,  wMm',  has  boen 
interpreted  as  "Arabians,"  as  "merchants,"  as  in- 
habitants of  some  ncighl>oring  town  of  Orb<j  or  Orbi. 
By  others  Elijah  has  been  held  to  have  plundered  a 
raven's  nest,  und  this  twice  a  day  regularly  for  several 
months!    See  Uavkm. 

His  next  refuge,  under  the  divine  guidance  (1  Kings 
xvii,  9),  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician  town  lying 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly  the  last  place  at 
which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  bo  looked  for.  The 
widow  woman  in  whose  house  he  lived  is  thought, 
however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and  no  Baal-wor- 
shipper, by  sonic  who  take  her  adjuration  by  "Jeho- 
vah thy  God"  us  uu  indication.    But  the  obvious  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  her  mention  by  our  Sav- 
iour (Luke  iv,  2»0,  imply  her  heathen  character.  Here 
I  Klijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil  and 
the  meul,  uud  restored  the  son  of  the  widow  to  life  after 
his  sudden  death.    The  traditional  scene  of  his  meet- 
ing w  ith  the  w  illow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the 
town  (Mislin,  i,  632,  who,  however,  does  not  give  his 
authority).   In  the  time  of  Jerome  the  spot  was  marked 
(  by  a  tower  (Jerome,  F.p.  Pauhr).    At  a  later  period  a 
j  church  dedicated  to  the  prophet  was  erected  over  the 
I  house  of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber  and  her 
kneading-trouuh  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr  and  Pho- 
1  cas,  in  Belaud,  p.  9>C»).    This  church  was  called  to 
j  \tfnttov  (Acta  Sanctorum).    The  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Jerome,  was  that  the  resuscitated  I  oy  was 
the  servant  who  afterwards  accompanied  Elijah,  and 
finally  ttccame  the  prophet  Jonah  (Jerome,  /Vv f.  to 
Jotuth ;  and  s.<e  the  citations  from  the  Talinuds  in  Ei- 
senmenger,  ii,  72.r»). 

The  drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors 
of  famine,  caused  t»y  the  f»il ore  of  the  crops,  descended 
on  Samaria.  During  this  time  the  prophet  was  culled 
upon  passively  to  suffer  God's  will ;  now  he  must  once 
again  resume  the  more  active  duties  of  life:  he  must 
make  one  great  public  effort  more  to  reclaim  his  coun- 
try from  apostasy  and  ruin.  According  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  he  returned  to  Israel ;  Ahab  was  yet  alive, 
and  an  reformed  ;  Jezebel,  his  impious  consort,  was 
still  mad  upon  her  idols ;  in  a  word,  the  prophets  of 
Baal  tetre  prophesying  lies,  the  prie*U  we  bearing  rule 
bg  tkir  mean*,  anil  the  peojAe  lovnl  to  have  it  no.  Tho 
king  and  his  chief  domestic  officer  had  divided  between 
them  the  mournful  duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither 
round  the  springs,  which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  of 
central  Palestine,  nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  tho 
most  shaded  torrent-licds,  was  there  any  of  the  berlw 
age  left,  which  in  those  conn  tries  is  so  certain  an  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  moisture.  No  one  short  of 
the  two  chief  person*  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted 
with  this  quest  for  life  or  death — "  A  hah  went  one  way 
by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  him- 
self." It  is  the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet.  Wishing  not  to  tempt  God  by  going  unnec- 
essarily into  danger,  he  first  presented  himself  to  grod 
Obudiah  (1  King*  xviii,  7).  There,  suddenly  planted 
in  his  path,  is  the  man  whom  be  and  his  master  have 
been  seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  Before  the  . 
sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure,  and  that  stern, 
in  broken  countenance,  Obadiah  could  not  but  fall  on 
his  face.  Klijah  requested  him  to  announce  to  Ahab 
that  he  had  returned.  Obadiah,  apparently  stung  by 
the  unkitidness  of  this  request,  replied,  "  What  have  I 
sinned,  that  thou  sboiildest  thus  expose  me  t»  Ahab'* 
rinse,  who  will  certainly  slay  me  for  not  apprehending 
thee,  for  whom  ho  has  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought 
in  all  lands  and  in  confederate  countries,  that  they 
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should  not  harbor  a  traitor  whom  he  looks  upon  as  the 
author  of  the  famine,"  etc.  Moreover,  he  would  deli- 
cately intimate  to  Elijah  bow  he  bad  actually  jeopard- 
ed  his  own  life  in  securing  that  of  one  hundred  of  the 
Lord's  prophet*,  and  whom  he  bad  fed  at  his  own  ex- 
|iense.  Satisfied  with  Elijah's  reply  to  this  touching 
appeal,  wherein  he  removed  all  his  fears  about  the 
Spirit's  carrying  him  away  (as  2  Kings  ii,  11-1G ;  Ezek. 

iii,  4;  Acts  viii,  $'J\  he  resolves  to  lw  the  prophet's 
messenger  to  A  lull.  Intending  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  or  to  inquire  when  rain  might  be  expected,  Ahab 
now  came,  forth  to  meet  Elijah.  He  at  once  charged 
him  with  troubling  Israel,  i.  e.  with  being  the  main 
cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  he  and  the  nation 
had  suffered.  But  Elijah  Hung  back  the  charge  upon 
himself,  assigning  the  real  cause  to  be  his  own  sin  of 
idolatry.  Regarding,  however,  his  magisterial  posi- 
tion,  while  be  reproved  his  sin,  he  requests  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  in  summoning  an  assembly  to 
Mount  Carmol,  that  the  controversy  between  them 
might  be  decided  by  a  direct  miracle  from  heaven 
(com p.  Matt,  xvi,  1).  Whatever  were  his  secret  mo- 
tives Ahab  accepted  this  proposal.  As  fire  was  the 
element  over  which  Baal  was  supposed  to  preside,  the 
prophet  proposes  (wishing  to  give  them  every  advan- 
tage), that,  two  bullocks  lieing  slain,  and  laid  each 
upon  a  distinct  altar,  the  one  for  Baal,  the  other  for  Je- 
hovah, whichever  should  Ikj  consumed  by  fire  must 
proclaim  whose  the  people  of  Israel  were,  and  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  serve.  The  people  consent  to  this 
proposal,  because,  it  may  be,  they  were  not  altogether 
ignorant  how  (Jod  had  formerly  answered  by  fire  (Gen. 

iv,  4;  Lev.  ix,24;  Judg.vi,21;  xiii,20;  1  Chron.  xxi, 
2fi;  2  Chron.  vii,  1).  Elijah  will  have  summoned  not 
only  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  but  also  the  four  hundred 
priests  of  Baal  belonging  to  Jezebel's  court,  and  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  who  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom.  The  former,  however,  did  not  attend,  lie- 
ing, perhaps,  glad  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  plea 
that  Jezebel  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so.  Why 
Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Geri- 
zim,  is  not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it  wise 
to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  distance  from 
Samiiria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of  the  altar  of  Je- 
hovah (xviii.  HO)— in  ruins,  and  therefore  of  earlier 
erection— w  e  have  an  indication  of  an  ancient  sanctity 
attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  question  of  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  formed  the  site 
of  the  meeting,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  See 
Cahmki,. 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history  than 
this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, accompanied  by  his  one  attendant,  with  his  wild 
shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and  sheepskin  cloak,  but 
with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  the  minutest  reg- 
ularity of  procedure ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophets 
of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  doubtless  in  all  the  splendor  of 
their  vestments  (2  Kings  x,  '22  \  with  the  wild  din  of 
their  "  vain  repetitions"  and  the  maddened  fury  of 
their  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  sur- 
rounding all — these  things  form  a  picture  which  bright- 
ens into  fresh  distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it. 
Having  reconstructed  an  altar  which  had  once  belong- 
ed to  (jod,  with  twelve  stones — as  if  to  declaic  that  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  should  again  lie  united  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah — and  having  laid  thereon  his  bul- 
lock, and  filled  the  trench  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
with  large  quantities  of  water,  lest  any  suspicion  of 
d»eeit  might  occur  to  any  mind,  the  prophet  give* 
place  to  the  Baal i to* — allows  them  to  make  trial  first. 
In  vain  did  these  deceived  and  deceiving  men  call, 
from  morning  till  evening,  upon  Baal  —  in  vain  did 
they  now  mingle  their  own  blood  with  that  of  the  sac- 
rifice :  no  answer  was  given— no  fire  defended.  Eli- 
jah having  rebuked  their  folly  and  wickedness  with 
the  sharpest  irony,  and  it  being  at  last  evident  to  all 


that  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  wisbed-for  fire  were 
vain,  now,  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  offered 
up  his  prayer.  The  Baalitcs'  prayer  was  long,  that 
of  the  prophet  is  short— charging  God  with  the  care 
of  his  covenant,  of  his  truth,  and  of  his  glory — when, 
"  behold,  the  fire  came  down,  licked  up  the  water,  and 
consumed  not  only  the  bullock,  but  the  very  stones  of 
the  altar  also."  The  effect  of  this  on  the  mind  of  the 
people  was  what  the  prophet  desired :  acknowledging 
the  awful  presence  of  the  Godhead,  they  exclaim,  as 
with  one  voice,  "  The  Lord,  lie  is  God ;  the  Lord,  he  ia 
God!"  Seizing  the  opportunity  while  the  people'a 
hearts  were  warm  with  the  fresh  conviction  of  this 
miracle,  he  liade  them  take  those  juggling  priests  and 
kill  them  at  Kishon,  that  their  blood  might  help  to  fill 
that  river  which  their  idolatry  had  provoked  God  to 
empty  by  drought.  All  this  Elijah  might  lawfully  do 
at  God's  direction,  and  under  the  sanction  of  his  law 
(Deut.  xiii,  6;  xviii,  20).  Ahab  having  now  publicly 
vindicated  God's  violated  law  by  giving  his  royal 
sanction  to  the  execution  of  Baal's  priests,  Elijah  in- 
formed him  that  he  may  go  up  to  his  tent  on  Carmel 
to  take  refreshment,  for  God  will  send  the  desired  rain. 
In  the  mean  time  he  prayed  earnestly  (James  v,  17, 
18)  for  this  blessing:  God"  hears  and  answers :  a  little 
cloud  arises  out  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  sight  of 
which  the  prophet  now  was,  diffuses  Itself  gradually 
over  the  entire  face  of  the  heavens,  and  now  en.ptiea 
its  refreshing  waters  upon  the  whole  land  of  Israel ! 
Here  was  another  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  the 
prophet,  from  which,  wo  should  imagine,  the  whole  na- 
tion must  have  profited  ;  but  subsequent  events  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  impression  produced  by  these 
dealings  of  God  was  of  a  very  partial  and  temporary 
character.  Impressed  with  tbe  hope  that  the  report 
of  God's  miraculous  actings  at  Carmel  might  not  only 
reach  the  ear,  but  also  penetrate  and  soften  the  bard 
heart  of  Jezebel,  and  anxious  that  the  reformation  of 
his  country  should  spread  in  and  aliout  Jezreel  also, 
Elijah,  strengthened,  as  we  are  told, from  on  high,  now 
accompanies  Ahab  thither  on  foot.  The  ride  across 
the  plain  to  Jezreel  was  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles ; 
the  prophet,  with  true  Arab  endurance,  running  before 
the  chariot,  but  also,  with  true  Arab  instinct,  stopping 
short  of  the.  city,  and  going  no  further  than  the  "en- 
trance of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete ;  but  tbe  spir- 
it  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  eusily  overcome,  and  hei 
first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the  author  of 
this  destruction.  "  (Jod  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also," 
so  ran  her  exclamation,  "  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  tbe 
life  of  one  of  them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time."  It 
was  no  duty  of  Elijah  to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary 
dangers,  and,  as  at  his  first  introduction,  so  now,  he 
takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  great,  and 
tbe  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage  on  the 
journey  was  Beersheba — "  Beersheba  which  belongeth 
to  Judah."  says  the  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Israclitish  origin.  Here,  at  tbe  ancient  haunt  of 
those  fathers  of  his  nation  whose  memory  was  so  dear 
to  him,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  cultivated  country, 
Elijah  halted.  His  servant— according  to  Jewish  tra- 
il it  ion,  tbe  boy  of  Zarephath — he  left  in  the  town,  while 
he  himself  set  out  alone  into  tbe  wilderness— tlie  waste 
uninhabited  region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine. The  labors,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that  iron 
frame  and  that  stern  resolution.  His  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  bills  wishing  for  death—"  It  is  enough  J 
Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers." 
The  man  whose  prayer  b«d  raised  the  dead,  had  shut 
and  opened  heaven,  he  who  had  been  so  wonderfully 
preserved  by  God  at  Cherith  and  Zarephath,  and  who 
dared  to  tax  Ahab  to  his  face  with  being  Israel's 
troubler,  is  now  terrified  and  dUcon«olatc,  thus  afford- 
ing a  practical  evidence  of  what  the  apostle  James 
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says  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  paw  ions  with 
us.    HU  now  altered  state  of  mind  would  seem  to 


hare  arisen  out  of  an  exaggerated  expectation  of  what 
God  designed  to  effect  through  the  miracles  exhibited 
to,  and  the  judgment*  poured  u|ioii  this  guilty  nation. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  as  complete  success 
did  not  crown  the  last  great  effort  he  had  made  to  re- 
form Israel,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  use  in  la- 
boring for  thU  end  uny  longer.    It  is  almost  impossi-  , 
Me  not  t<>  conclude  from  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he 
was  entirely  without  provisions  for  this  or  any  jour- 
ney.   But  God,  who  had  brought  his  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
f.om  it.    He  now,  alone  in  the  wilderness  and  at 
Mount  I  torch,  will  at  once,  touch  bis  heart  and  correct 
his  petulancy  by  the  ministration  of  his  angel,  and  by 
a  fearful  exhibition  of  his  divine  power.    The  prophet, 
in  a  tit  of  despair.  laid  himself  down  lieneath  a  lone 
"juniper-tree"  (Hebrew  tnst  DP^,  one  Rotktm-trtt). 
See  JuMtrtit.    The  indented  rock  opposite  the  gate  of 
the  Greek  convent  Heir  Mar-Elyas,  Itetweeu  Jerusalem 
and  Itethlehem,  which  is  now  shown  to  travellers  as 
the  spot  on  which  the  prophet  rested  on  this  occasion, 
appears  at  an  earlier  ddte  not  to  have  been  so  restrict- 
ed, but  was  believed  to  l>e  the  place  on  which  he  was 
"accustomed  to  sleep"  (Sandys,  lib.  hi,  p.  176;  Maun- 
drell,  Ear.  Trav.  p.  456),  and  the  site  of  the  convent  as 
that  where  he  was  born  (Gaysfordc,  1500,  in  Honar,  p. 
1 17).    Neither  the  older  nor  the  later  story  can  l>e  be- 
lieved ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  origina- 
ted in  some  more  trustworthy  tradition  of  his  having 
rested  here  on  his  southward  journey,  in  all  probabil- 
ity taken  along  this  verv  route.    (See  a  curious  state- 
ment by  Quarcsiniu*  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rock 
bad  lieen  defaced  in  his  own  time  "  by  the  piety  or  im- 
piety" of  the  Christian  pilgrims,  Elucidati-\  ii,  605; 
comp.  Doubdan,  I 'oyagt,  etc.  p.  1H.)    In  this  position 
the  prophet  was  wak  •nod  from  his  desjKindcut  dream  , 
beneath  the  solitary  bush  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed  j 
with  the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are  all 
a  Bedouin's  requirements,  and  went  forward,  "in  the  | 
strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty  days,  "to  the 
mount  of  God,  even  to  Iloreb."    Here,  in  "  the  cave"  j 
(n^7 an),  one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those  awful 
mountains — perhaps  miiiic  traditional  s.uietuary  of  that 
hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  well  known-— In-  rem  .lin- 
ed for  certainly  <me  tti^ht  (*"*).     In  the  morning: 
cime  the  "  word  of  Jehovah" — the  <)U-\-t ion,  "'  What  I 
doest  thou  here,  Elijah?    Driven  l.y  »h  it  hard  neces-  j 
sity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot,  on  which  I  lie  glory  of  Je-  | 
Lovah  has  in  former  times  been  so  signal)  v  shown?"  ! 
In  answer  to  this  invitation  the  prophet  opens  his  ' 
griefs.    He  has  been  very  zealous  for  .Mha  »h ;  but 
force  has  been  vain ;  one  cannot  stand  against  a  mul- 
titude; none  follow  him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying 
for  his  life  from  the  sword  which  has  slain  his  breth- 
ren.   The  reply  comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect 
form  in  w  hich  it  seems  necessary  that  the  di>«>pest  com- 
munications with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched 
to  be  effectual.    He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern 
and  stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air,  face  to  face 
with  Jehovah.    Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Exod.  j 
sx\iv,  fi),  "the  Ix>rd  passed  by;"  passed  in  all  the 
terror  of  his  most  appalling  manifest  iti»ns.    The  fierce  : 
wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered  the  granite  : 
cliffs  of  Sinai ;  the  earthquake  crash  reverberated  ; 
through  the  defiles  of  those  naked  valleys ;  the  fire  I 
burnt  in  the  incessant  blaze  of  Eastern  lightning. 
Like  these,  in  their  degree,  had  been  Elijah's  own 
modes  of  procedure,  but  the  convicti     is  now  forced 
upon  bin)  that  in  none  of  these  is  .Jehovah  to  be 
known.    Then,  penetrating  the  dead  silence  which  fol- 
lowed the**  manifestations,  came  the  fourth  mysteri- 
ous symbol  —  "the  still  small  voice."    What  sound 
this  was— whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot 
but  low  and  still  as  it  was,  it  sjwke  in 


louder  accents  to  ths  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  the 
roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To  him,  no 
less  unmistakably  than  to  Moses  centuries  before,  it 
was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "merciful  and  gra- 
cious, long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth."  Elijah  knew  the  coll,  and  at  once  stepping 
forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle,  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  divine  communication.  It  is  in  the  same 
words  as  ttefore,  and  so  is  his  answer;  but  with  what 
different  force  must  the  question  have  fallen  on  his 
ears,  and  the  answer  left  his  lips!  "Before  his  en- 
trance to  the  cave  he  was  comparatively  a  novice; 
when  he  left  it  he  was  nn  initiated  man.  He  had 
thought  that  the  earthquake,  the  tire,  the  wind,  must 
be  the  great  witnesses  of  the  I»rd.  But  He  was  not 
in  thrm;  not  they,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that 
awe  in  it  which  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face 
with  his  mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past 
history!  What  nn  interpretation  of  its  meaning!" 
(Maurice,  l*ropkrU  and  King*,  p.  136).  Not  in  the  (per- 
secutions of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000  unknown  wor- 
shipers who  hud  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  was  the 
assurance  that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he  had  seemed 
to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him — three  changes 
were  to  l>e  mnde.  Instead  of  Heti-hadad,  Hazael  was 
to  be  king  of  Syria :  instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu  the  son  of 
Ximshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel;  and  Elisha  the  son 
of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own  successor.  These  per- 
sons shall  revenge  God's  quarrels;  one  shall  begin, 
another  shall  prosecute,  and  the  third  shall  perfect  the 
vengeance  on  Israel.  Of  these  three  commands,  the 
first  two  were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish ;  the 
last  only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in  him 
a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companionship  which 
had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  His  first  search  was 
for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon  found  him ;  we  must 
conclude  at  his  native  place,  At>el-meholah,  probably 
somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the  Jordan  valley.  See 
Anta.-MKiiot.Aii.  Elisha  was  ploughing  at  the  time, 
and  Elijah  '•passed  over  to  him"— possibly  crossed 
the  river— and,  without  uttering  a  word,  cast  his  man- 
tle, the  well-known  sheep  kin  cloak,  upon  him,  as  if, 
by  that  familiar  action  (which  was  also  a  symbol  of 
official  investiture),  claiming  him  for  his  son.  A  mo- 
ment of  hesitation — but  the  call  was  quickly  accepted ; 
and  then  commenced  that  lone  period  of  service  and 
intercourse  which  continued  till  Elijah's  removal,  and 
which  after  that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  his 
best  titles  to  esteem  and  reverence — "  Elisha  the  son 
of  Shaphat,  w  ho  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jah."   See  Et.lsilA. 

(2.)  For  alwiit  six  years  from  this  calling  of  Elisha 
we  find  no  notice  in  the  sacred  history  of  Elijah,  till 
God  sent  him  once  again  to  pronounce  sore  judgments 
upon  Ahab  and  Jczel»el  for  the  murder  of  unoffending 
Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi,  17,  etc.).  How  he  and  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  prophetic  office  employed  themselves  dur- 
ing this  time  we  are  not  told.  We  may  conceive, 
however,  that  they  xerc  much  engaged  in  prayer 
for  their  country,  and  in  imparting  knowledge  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  which  were  at  Jericho  and 
Beth-el.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed 
that  their  threats  had  l»een  effectual,  and  that  they 
had  seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate,  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  xxi.  See 
Ait.in.  Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral 
plot  of  ground  of  Nahoth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves  of  it  by 
main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous  injustice 
which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the  elders  of  Jez- 
reel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  how  perfect 
was  their  submission  to  the  will  of  their  mistress.  At 
her  orders  Naboth  is  falsely  accused  of  blaspheming 
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God  and  the  king,  i*  with  hi*  son*  (2  Kings  ix,  26; 
romp.  Josh.  vii.  24)  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vine- 
yard then— as  having  l>f  longed  to  a  criminal— Ix-come* 
at  once  the  property  of  the  kins:.    See  Xaboth. 

Ahab  losrs  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. Apparently  the  verv  next  day  after  the  execu- 
tion he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  possession  of  the 
coveted  vineyard.  Behind  him — probably  in  the  hack 
part  of  the  chariot— ride  hi*  two  pages  Jehu  and  Bid- 
kar  (2  Kings  ix,  2o).  Hut  the  triumph  was  a  short 
one.  Elijah  had  received  an  intimation  from  Jehovah 
of  what  was  taking  place,  and  rapidly  as  the  accusa- 
tion and  death  of  Nal>oth  had  been  hurried  over,  he 
was  there  to  meet  his  ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy 
he  does  meet  him— as  David  went  out  to  meet  (ioliath 
— on  the  very  scene  of  his  crime ;  suddenly,  when  least 
expected  and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  miser- 
able king.  Then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms  fearful 
to  any  Oriental— jMJCuliarly  terrible  to  a  Jew,  and  most 
of  all  significant  to  a  successor  of  the  apostate  princes 
of  the  northern  kingdom—  I  will  t  ike  away  thy  pos- 
terity ;  I  will  cut  oil"  from  thee  even  thy  very  dogs  ;  I 
will  make  thy  house  like  that  of  Jerot  <mm  and  Ha- 
asha;  thy  blood  shall  l>e  shed  in  the  same  spot  where 
the  blood  of  thj'  victims  was  shed  last  night;  thy  wife 
and  thy  children  shall  l>e  torn  in  this  very  garden  by 
the  wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as  common  carrion  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  the  sky" — the  large  vultures 
which  in  Eastern  climes  are  always  wheeling  aloft 
under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  doubtless  suggested  the 
expression  to  the  prophet.  How  tremendous  was  this 
scene  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  after  the  lapse 
of  at  least  twenty  years  Jehu  was  aide  to  recall  the 
very  words  of  tho  prophet's  burden,  to  which  he  and 
his  companion  had  listened  as  they  stood  behind  their 
master  in  the  chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunci- 
ation may  possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  toother 
the  words  recalled  by  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix,  2«>,  3ti,  7,  and 
those  given  in  1  Kings  xxi,  19-26.  Fearing  that  these 
predictions  would  prove  true,  as  those  alout  the  rain 
and  lire  had  done,  Ahab  now  assumed  the  manner  of  a 
penitent;  and,  though  subsequent  acts  proved  the  in- 
sincerity of  his  repentance,  yet  God  rewarded  his  tem- 
porary abasement  by  a  temporary  arrest  of  judgment. 
We  see,  however,  in  after  parts  of  this  'acred  history, 
how  the  judgment*  denounced  against  him,  his  aban- 
doned consort,  and  children  took  effect  to  the  very  let- 
ter.   Sec  Jkzkbki.. 

(3.)  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(com p.  1  Kings  xxii,  t  ;  xxii,  f>] :  2  Kings  i,  17)  l>c- 
fore  we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denun- 
ciations uttered  in  the  vin?yard  of  Nahoth  have  l>cen 
partly  fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  serious  accident,  after 
a  troubled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  Kin.cs  i,  1. 
2;  1  Kings  xxii,  51).  Fearing  a  fatal  result,  as  if  to 
prove  himself  a  worthy  son  of  an  idolatrous  parentage, 
he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  I'hilUtine 
town  of  Ekron  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  his  illness.  Hut 
the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  thnn  the  distint  Kkron. 
An  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably  at 
that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel, 
and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly  ap|*>ar* 
on  the  path  of  the  messenger*,  without  preface  or  in- 
quiry utters  his  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  dis- 
appears. The  tone  of  his  words  is  a*  national  on  this 
as  on  any  former  occasion,  and.  as  l>efore,  they  are 
authenticated  by  the  name  of  Jehovah— "  Thus'saith 
Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel  that 
ye  go  to  inquire  of  Haat/.ehuh.  god  of  Ekron?"  The 
messengers  returned  to  the  king  too  soon  to  have  ac- 
complished their  mission.  They  were  possibly  stran- 
gers ;  at  any  rate  they  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  thus  interrupt  -d  their  journey.  Rut 
his  appearance  had  fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and 
their  description  at  once  t"M  Vhnziih.  who  must  have 
aeen  the  prophet  about  his  lather's  court  or  have  heard 


him  described  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that  had  thus 
reversed  the  favorable  oracle  which  he  was  hoping  for 
from  Ekron.  The  hairy  man"  (Cpr  br?  STX,  a 
man.  a  lord  of  h  tir),  with  a  belt  of  rough  akin  round 
his  loins,  who  came  and  went  in  thia  secret  manner, 
and  uttered  his  fierce  words  in  th  >  name  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  could  lie  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his 
father  and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  Hut,  ill  as  be 
was,  this  cheek  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah.  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  ha  at  once  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of  the 
m  in  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius  of  his 
house.  A  captain  was  dispatched,  with  a  party  of 
fifty,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
top  of  "  the  mount"  ("^H),  i.  e.  probably  of  Carmel. 
The  officer  approached  and  addressed  the  prophet  by 
the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is  most  frequently 
applied  to  him  and  Elisha — "O  man  of  God,  the  king 
hath  s|M>keu :  come  down."  "And  Elijah  answered 
and  said,  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  let  fire  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty!  And 
there  came  down  tire  from  heaven,  and  consumed 
him  and  his  fifty."  A  second  party  was  sent,  only 
to  meet  the  same  fate.  The  altered  tone  of  the  lead- 
er of  a  third  party,  and  the  assurance  of  God  that  hit 
sen-ant  need  not  fear,  brought  Elijah  down.  But  the 
king  gained  nothing.  The  message  was  delivered  to 
his  face  in  the  same  words  as  it  had  l>een  to  the  mes- 
sengers, and  Elijah,  so  we  must  conclude,  was  allowed 
to  go  harmless.  This  was  his  last  interview  with  the 
house  of  Ahab.  It  was  also  his  last  recorded  appear- 
ance in  person  against  .the  Baal-worshippers.  It  was 
this  occasion  to  which  the  fiery  sons  of  Zehedee  al- 
luded (  l.uke  ix,  ol-JW)  in  a  proposal  that  brought  out 
from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  the  contract  with  his  own 
l»cnign  mission  (Trench,  M'micU*,  ch.  iv). 

(I.)  It  must  have  Itoen  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication  with  the 
southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which  any 
n-cord  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and  last 
time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in  the  Hooka 
of  { 'hronicles.  Mainly  devoted,  as  the«e  books  are,  to 
the  affairs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  surprising.  The  alli- 
ance between  his  enemy  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  caji- 
not  have  been  unknown  to  the  prophet,  and  it  must 
have  made  him  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  When, 
therefore.  Jchonim,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  began  "to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  to  do  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah," 
Elijah  sent  him  a  letter  (2PC-2,  a  vritity,  different 
from  the  ordinary  word  for  an  epistle,  ^CO,  a  book), 
denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and  predicting  his  death 
(2  Chron.  xxi,  12  15V  This  letter  has  l>cen  consider- 
ed as  a  great  difficulty,  on  the  ground  that  Elijah's 
removal  must  have  taken  place  t>efore  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat  (from  the  terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha 
in  2  Kings  iii,  11).  and  therefore  before  the  accession 
of  .loram  to  the  throne  of  Judah.  Hut,  admitting  that 
Elijah  had  been  translated  l»efore  the  expedition  of 
Jehoshaphat  against  Moa'-,  it  does  not  follow  that  Jo- 
rnm  was  not  at  that  time,  and  befi  re  his  father's  death, 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  in  going  about 
the  kingdom  (2  f  'hron.  xix,  4  11),  and  in  conducting 
some  important  wars,  amongst  others  that  in  question 
against  Moah,  while  .loram  was  concerned  with  the 
more  central  affairs  of  the  government  (2  Kings  iii,  7, 
etc.).  That  .loram  l>egan  to  reign  during  the  lifetime 
of  hi»  father  Jehoshaphat  is  stated  in  2  Kings  viii,  16. 
According  to  one  record  (2  King*  i,  17),  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  account  of  Elijah's  last  acts  on 
earth,  Joram  was  actually  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  Elijah's  interview  with  Ahnr.iah ;  ami 
though  this  is  modified  by  the  statoauuta  of  other 
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places  (2  Kings  iii,  1 ;  vili,  16),  yet  it  is  not  invali- 
dated, ami  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable  that 
J>r*m  ascended  the  throne  as  viceroy  or  associate 
some  years  liefore  the  death  of  his  father.  See  Jo- 
Jf.hosiiaphat;  Jcn.\n.    The  ancient  Jewish 


K  VV1  ; 


commentators  get  over  the  apparent  difficulty  hy  say- 


them  as  if  thry  were  an  enemy  (PIZI);  and  tiiey  art, 
divided  hither  and  thither,  and  they  two  go  over  on 
dry  ground.  What  follow*  i*  best  told  in  the  simple 
words  of  the  narrative.  "And  it  came  to  pass  when 
they  were  gone  over,  that  Klijuh  said  to  Elisha,  'Ask 
what  I  shall  do  fur  thee  before  I  be  taken  away  from 


big  that  the  letter  was  written  and  sent  after  Elijah  s  thet>>.    Aml  VAlAh*  said,  '  I  prav  thec  let  a  double  por- 

tnnslation.    Others  l»elieved  that  it  was  the  produc-  tio|,  of  thv  H>[rit  lje  upon  ,|lr>.    And  he  Mjd  .  Thou 

tirm  of  Elisha,  for  whose  name  that  of  Elijah  had  been   hat(t  askcd  a  hard  t|mit,.  if         gee  me  taken  from 

substituted  by  copyist*.    The  first  of  these  requires  I  thcC(  it         ))C  „„  U1|U,  ,(„.,. .  iut \f  no|  jt  8nau  mi  |,„ 

n<.  answer.    To  the  second,  the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  W) ;    And  ;t  cam>,  to  j)aA!<i  ug  th,,y        wet)t  on  and 

nliove  noticed,  is  a  sufficient  reply,    Joscphus  (A  nt.  .  t  j,  lt?  i,ehold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire, 

ix.  5,  •_>)  says  that  the  letter  was  sent  while  Elijah  was  I  )|mj  lH,rt|,d  tm.m  Uth  sunder,  nn<i  Elijah  went  up  bv 

•till  on  earth.    (See  I.ighif -»t.  Chronicle,  etc.,  "  Je-  t,)e  whirlwiiicl  into  the  skies."    The  tempest  (nTO), 

boron  "    Other  theories  will  I*  found  in  Fabricius,  j  wbichwa9nn  ,.arthlv  sllbstr.tum  for  the  theophany,  was 

Oaf  rwlrjng.  p.  I*  .  ..  and  Otho,  Ux.  RM.  p  lb,).  I  d  by  a  nerv  p,,enomcnou,  symbolizing  the 

In  its  contents  the  letter  bears  a  strong  resem  dance  ^  w,^.h  ^rcd  to  the  eyes  of  Elisha  aa  a 

to  the  speeches  of  Elijah,  while  in  the  details  of  style  rf ^  ^  q( ^  .Q  which  E,ijuh  nidc  to 

,t  is  very  pjeuW  and  quite  different  from  the  nar-  We„  m,  |u  FU8ha       with  bitternC9S 

rative  in  which  it  is  imbedded  (Bertheau,  Lhroml,  ad  )      '  7        ..  irnno    .n  t 

)•  "  My  father,  my  father.     He  bad  gone  w  ho,  to 


loe.V 

♦  ,».)  The  prophet's  warfare  being  now  accomplished 
an  tMrth,  God,  whom  he  h  id  so  long  ami  so  faithfully 
served,  will  translate  him  in  a  special  manner  to  heav- 
en. Conscious  of  this,  he  determines  to  spend  his  last 
moments  in  impairing  divine  instruction  to,  and  pro- 
nouncing his  last  benediction  upon,  the  students  in  the 
collies  of  Bethel  and  Jericho;  accordingly,  he  made 
a  circuit  in  this  region  (2  Kings  ii,  1,  etc.).    It  was 


the  discerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his  disciple,  had 

l«en  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof" 

for  so  many  years ;  and  Elisha  was  at  last  left  alone  to 

carry  on  a  task  to  which  he  mnst  often  have  looked 

forward,  but  to  which  in  this  moment  of  grief  he  may 

well  hive  felt  unequal.    He  saw  him  no  more;  but 

his  mantle  had  fallen,  and  this  he  took  up— at  once  a 

personal  relic  and  a  symbol  of  the  double  portion  of 

.   the  spirit  of  Elijah  with  which  lie  was  to  be  clothed, 
at  I,         (q.  v.V-;.rohahly  not  the  ancient  place  of    ^  ^  ^  ^  ha),  jt  ^  t„en  nt_ 

Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the  same  nr., no  still  j  ^  ^  M     ^  ^  wh()MS  „,  rUim  to  notice  wn, 

surviving  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hdls  of  E,,hra.m  |  ^  hc  ^         ^  on  ,he  hmA%  of  E,iJah„ 


— that  the  prophet  received  the  divine  intimation  that  I 
lii<  departure  was  at  hand.    He  was  at  the  time  with 
Elisha.  who  s»cm*  now  to  have  become  his  constant  ! 
comp  in  ion.    Perhaps  his  old  love  of  solitude  returned  I 
upon  him,  pcrha|i*  he  wished  to  spire  his  friend  the 
pjin  of  a  too  sudden  partin/,  «<r  perhaps  he  desired  to 
test  the  affection  of  the  latter;  in  either  ease  heendeav-  i 


hould  hereafter  possess  an  influence  wliich  had  lieen 
denied  to  his  muster — should,  instead  of  the  terror  of 
kin^s  and  p-ople,  l»c  their  benefactor,  adviser,  and 
friend,  and  that  over  his  death-tied  a  kin.r  of  Israel 
should  lie  found  to  lament  with  the  same  words  that 


had  just  burst  from  him  on  the  depjrture  of  his  stem 
and  silent  master,    My  father,  mv  father,  the  chariot 
or*  to  persuade  hl.sha  to  remain  behmd  w  hile  he  toes  t||o  nor„p,n,.n  t,u.riH>f  !-  (2  Kings  xiii.  14). 

on  an  errand  of  Jehovah.    "Tarrv  hero,  I  prav  thee,  . 

for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  B.-tl.el."    But  Elisha,     *■  l^hhmar;,  lie-,  <"W  ( htradrr.  -  F.l.j.d,  and 


will  not  so  easily  give  up  his  master — '•  As  Jehovah 
liveth,  and  as  thv  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee." 

Th  -v  went  together  to  Bethel.    The  event  which  was  :  »PI>*  «^'«  «      M.«<«*  on  Mount 

-  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  and  conversed  with  him 


Moses  are  the  only  men  whose  histon-  does  not  termi- 
nate with  their  departure  out  of  this  world.  Elijah 

it  llermon  tit  the  time 


a'wmt  to  bap|ien  had  apparently  bwn  conimunicated 
to  the  sons  of  the  priph-ts  at  B-thel,  and  they  inquire 
if  Elisha  knew  of  his  impending  loss.  His  answer 
shows  how  fully  he  was  aware  of  it.  "  Yea,"  says 
h-.  wi«»  emphasis,  "indeed  /  do  know  it  ('IX'Z? 
*rr™^;:  hold  ye  your  peace.'*    But,  though  impeiid- 


respecting  the  great  work  of  redemption  which  he  was 
aUiut  to  iiecomplish  (Matt,  xvii,  1  It).  The  author  of 
the  l«».k  of  Ecclesiasticus  (eh.  xlviii)  justly  describes 
him  as  a  prophet  "  who  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  whose 
word  burned  as  a  lamp."  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eulodums  ron ta ined  in  that  catalo  »uc  of  worthies, 


iiig,  it  was  not  to  happen  that  day.    Again  Elijah  at-  a„d  1  Mace,  ii,       ami  the  passing  allusion  in  laike 
tempts  to  escape  U>  Jericho,  and  agiin  Elisha  protests  ix,  51,  none  of  the  later  references  allude  to  his  works 
that  he  will  not  be  separated  from  him.    Again,  also,   of  destruction  or  of  portent.    They  all  set  fnrth  a  dif- 
Ui?  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  the  same  un-  j  fcrent  side  of  his  charucter  from  that  bromclit  out  in 
nece»i<  ir\'  inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  emphatic-  i  the  hi«torical  narrative.    They  speak  of  hi*  being  a 
allv  as  U-fore.    Elijah  makes  a  final  cfl°>rt  to  avoid  \  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  (James  v,  1<);  of 
what  thev  l*»th  *o  much  dread.    "Tarry  here,  I  pray  I  his  kindne*s  to  the  widow  of  Sar<  ptu  (l.uke  iv.  26); 
th^e.  for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  the  Jordan."    But  1  of  his  "restoring  all  thin-s"  {Matt.  xvii.  H  i;  "turn- 
Elisha  is  not  to  lie  conqti.Tcd,  and  the  two  set  off   ing  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
acros*  the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand  to  the  dis-  disol*>dient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just"  (Mai.  iv,  6,  <?; 
tint  river— Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin,    Luke  i,  17).    In  the  sternness  and  power  of  his  ro- 
Eli-ha  in  ordinary  elotl.es  (-!32,  vcr.  l'2i.    Fiftv  men   l»oof*.  however,  he  was  a  striking  type  of  Jo'.n  the 
,  .  '      ,i  .  i.u     i      .i      i.     Ban'ist,  and  the  latter  i*  therefore  prophesied  of  under 

of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt  height*    '    '      '      .  „  .   .  ,  ,     ...       i  .,  ..  i.'i:;„i.  .i,„  r.r.,nli 
......  ,l  .      ,  .,      ,  . '       ,.;       bis  name  :'•  Behold,  I  will  send  yon  Elijah  the  proph- 

behind  tbe  town-the  same  to  which  a  late  tradition  ^  con|.     of  t|)0       ,t  and  drv)|dfu,  dltv  of 

would  atUch  the  seen  -  of  our  Lord  *  ten.ptat.ou-imd  ^  ^  ^  (>,  ,       &  (;)     (  )(jr  Saviour  n,s(1  dc<  i,irei 


.ml 

which  command  the  plain  lielow,  to  watch  with  the 
cWarnes*  of  Eastern  vision  what  happens  in  the  dis- 


that  Elijah  had  already  come  in  spirit,  in  the  p  rson 
of  John  the  Baptist.    Many  of  the  Jews  in  our  lord's 


Ur.ce.  Talking  m  they  go,  the  two  reach  the  river,  ,  ^  Mlev*\  him  to  1*  Elij  .h.  or  that  the  s-ul  of  K Ii- 
and  stand  on  the  sbelv.ng  bank  bes.de  its  swift  brown  ^        hW  ^  (,  ukf(  ix  8)  Sec 

current.  But  they  are  not  to  stop  eve,  here.  It  is  ^  BvI^T  „„w  dt.op  was  tl)P  impression  which 
as  if  the  aged  (.ileaditc  cannot  rost  till  he  again  seta  (  h(t  mrldl.  0||  th„  mind  ()f  thc  nation  n,nv  Ui  judged 
foot  on  his  own  side  of  the  river.  He  rolb  up  (C55)  his  fro|„  fix(.,i  belief  wliich  tinny  centuries  after  pre- 
ntle  aa  into  a  staff,  and  with  hU  tdd  energy  strikes  vailed  that  Elijah  would  ag  .in  "appear  for  the  relief 
bad  done  before  him- strikes  and  restoration  of  his  country.    The  prophe-y  of  Mai. 
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achi  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  ami  an  illustration 
of  the  strength  of  this  l>elief.  Each  remarkable  per- 
son,  as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and  char- 
acteristics what  they  may—the  stern  John,  equally 
with  his  gentle  Successor — is  proclaimed  to  be  Elijah 
(Matt,  xvi,  14  ;  Mark  vi,  15;  John  I,  21).  His  appear- 
ance in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  doe* 
not  seem  to  hare  startled  the  disciples.  Tbey  were 
"sore  afraid,"  but  not  apparently  surprised.  On  the 
contrary,  Peter  immediately  projioses  to  erect  a  tent 
for  the  prophet  whose  arrival  they  had  so  long  been 
expecting.  Even  the  cry  of  our  I«ord  from  the  crosf, 
containing  as  it  did  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
name  of  Elijah,  immediately  suggested  him  to  the  by- 
standers. 44  He  calleth  for  Elijah."  41  Let  be,  let  us 
Bee  if  Elijah  will  come  to  save  him." 

In  the  Talmud  (see  the  passages  cited  by  Hambur- 
ger, Rctd-Ewyhl  s.  v.  Eliahu)  he  is  recorded  as  having 
often  appeared  to  the  wise  and  good  rabbis— at  prayer 
in  the  wildernc**,  or  on  their  journeys — generally  in 
the  form  of  an  Arabian  merchant  (Eisenuienger,  i,  II : 
ii,  402-7).  At  the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  seat  was 
always  placed  for  him.  that,  as  the  zealous  champion 
and  messenger  of  the  "covenant"  of  circumcision  (1 
Kings  xix,  14;  Mai.  iii,  1),  he  might  watch  over  the 
due  performance  of  the  rite.  During  certain  prayers 
the  door  of  the  house  was  set  open  that  Elijah  mi^ht 
enter  and  announce  the  Messiah  (Eisenmenger,  i.CK.Vi. 
His  coming  will  be  three  days  before  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  on  each  of  the  three  he  will  proclaim,  in  a 
voice  which  shall  lie  beard  all  over  the  earth,  peace, 
happiness,  salvation,  respectively  (Eisenmenge-,  ii, 
6!M>).  So  firm  was  the  conviction  of  his  speedy  arrival, 
tint  when  goods  were  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to 
claim  them,  the  common  saying  was.  "  Put  them  by  till 
Elijah comes'"  (Lightfoot,  Ertrrit.  Matt,  xvii,  10;  John 
i,  21 ).  The  same  customs  and  expressions  are  even 
still  in  use  among  the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other 
countries  (sec  Krcue  dejt  deux  Monde*,  xxiv,  131,  etc.). 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  l>otb  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Ehptt  is  the 
patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  conspicuous 
summit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name  (Clark,  /V/o- 
ponnesstu,  p.  190).  The  service  for  bis  day — 'HAiwc 
piyaXtiiyvpuc — will  be  founil  in  the  Menaion  on  July 
20,  a  date  recognised  by  the  Latin  Church  also.  (See 
the  Ji eta  Sanctorum,  July  2i>).  By  Cornelius  a  Lapidc 
it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened  on  that  day, 
in  the  10th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Keil,  On  Km'/*,  p. 
831).  The  convent  bearing  bis  name,  Ik-ir  Mar  Elyus, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to 
travellers  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be  situ- 
ated on  the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  otwerved. 
Other  convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in  l'al- 
eetine:  in  Jebel  Ajlun,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Kitter, 
Stfrten,  p.  1020,  106t>,  etc.) ;  at  Ezra,  in  the  Hatiran 
(Burckhardt,  Syriti,  p.  6'.'),  and  the  more  famous  es- 
tablishment on  Carmel. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites  that  Elijah  is  celebrated  in  the  Lat- 
in Church.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Brev- 
iary (Of.  Ii.  Maria-  VirginU  de  Monte  Carme!o,  Julii 
16),  the  connection  arose  from  the  dedication  to  the 
Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot  from  which  Elijah  saw 
the  cloud  (an  accepted  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  rise 
out  of  the  sea.  But  other  legends  trace  the  origin  of 
'  the  order  to  the  great  prophet  himself,  as  the  head  of 
a  society  of  anchorites  inhabiting  Cariuel ;  and  even 
as  himself  dedicating  the  chapel  in  which  he  worship- 
ped to  the  Virgin!  (St.  John  of  .Jerusalem,  as  qwtod 
by  Mislin,  l.irux  Saint*,  ii,  49;  and  the  bulls  of  vari- 
ous popes  enumerated  by  Quaresmiiis.  vol.  ii.)  These 
things  are  matters  of  controversy  in  the  Koinan 
Church,  Baronius  and  others  having  proved  that  the 
order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date  which  is  repudiated 
by  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts  in  Fabricius,  Codex 
Ptrnkpig.  p.  1077). 


In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  Ilya*  is  said  to  have 
drank  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  "  by  virtue  of  which  he 
still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of  judgment."  He 
is  by  some  confounds]  with  St.  George,  and  with  the 
mysterious  tUKhidr,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Moslem  saints  (see  Ijine's  Arabian  Might*,  Introd.  note 
2;  also  Srlretitmt  from  the  Kurun,  p.  221,  222).  Tho 
Persian  Soft  are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Eli- 
jah (Fabricius,  p.  1077);  and  he  is  even  held  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  Zoroaster  (D  Herbelot,  Bib.  Or.  s. 
v.). 

Among  other  traditions,  it  must  not  lie  omitted  that 
the  words  4'Eye  hath  not  seen,"  etc.,  1  Cor.  ii,  II,  whi.  h 
are  without  doubt  quoted  by  the  apostle  from  Isaiah 
lxiv,  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient  belief,  from  44  the 
Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of  Elijah,"  rd  H\m  «*■««;- 
(tvQa.  The  first  mentiou  of  this  appears  to  be  Origen 
\llom.  on  Matt,  xxvii. !'),  and  it  is  noticed  with  disap- 
proval by  Jerome,  ad  1'amvuichium  (see  Fabricius,  p. 
I072). 

By  Epiphanitu,  the  words  "Awake,  thou  that  sleep- 
cst,"  etc.,  Eph.  v,  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged  to  be 
quoted  ''from  Elijah,"  i.  e.  the  jM.rtion  of  the  O.  T. 
containing  his  historv— xapd  '\i\ia  (comp.  Kom. 
xi,  2). 

5.  Literature. — On  the  geurral  subject.  Anon,  //o 
turn  on  Elijah  (Lond.  1H5.V);  Kittn,  Daily  Dibit  lUu*- 
t rations.  Solomon  ami  Kings,  45  47th  week.  Ephracm 
Syrus,  In  Eliam  (Opp.  iii,  24<»);  Basil,  In  Eliam  (Opp. 
p.  CI);  Ambrose,  De  Eli  t  (Opp.  i,  535);  Chrysostom, 
In  ll'liam  (Opp.  Spuria,  vi,  70H);  Alexander,  De  Elia 
(M*t.  Ercl.  iii,  335);  Zouch.  Life  of  Elijah  (W>irl*,  ii, 
21!'):  Kobinson,  Eijah  (Script.!  'har.il);  Krummacher, 
EHjnh  the  Tishbitr  (from  the  Germ.,  Lond.  18l<>;  N. 
V.  1X47) ;  Anderson,  /H*our*e*  on  Eli/ah  (I  amd.  1*35) ; 
Evans,  Elijah  (Script.  Hog.  i>;  Williams,  Elijah  (t'kir. 
of  O.  T.  p.  222) ;  Frisrhmuth,  />  Elia  <  f'rilici  Sacri, 
ii);  Camartus,  Elia*  Thmhitet  (Par.  1631);  Simpson, 
fscture*  on  Elijih  (Lond.  1*36);  Berr,  Xotire  tur  Elic 
(Naucy,  1X3!));  Niemcver.  Chiralt.  v. 350;  Schreihcr, 
A'lgem.  l{.lvjumslhre,'\,  VM  ;  Km.be),  Prophet,  ii,  73; 
I.Yidiger.  in  the  Hall.  Encyrl.  i,  33.  p.  320;  Menken, 
(Jcsch.  d**  Elia*  (in  his  Schiifien.  ii,  17  sq.) ;  Hall,Con- 
Umplation*,  bk.  xviii,  xix;  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  ii, 
321  sq.  On  the  "ravens,"  SchUlen,  I)e  Elia  eorrontm 
okmno(\Vittcnb.l717);  id.  ib.  (AlU.rf.  171S) ;  Mayer, 
Eliot  corvnrvm  cnurirtor  (Viteb.  1685);  Van  Hardt, 
Corbenux  (tEle  (llelmst.  17(K));  Heumann,  Distertt. 
tyllog.  i,  8%;  Beykert,  Ik  D*Zm?  Elian  alentib.  (Ar- 
gent. 1774);  Berg,  in  the  Duisb.  Wochembl.  1708,  No. 
52  ;  1760,  No.  1 ;  Gumpach,  AltteMam.  Stmt.  p.  200  sq. ; 
Peyling,  Ob*.  Stcra,  pt.  i,  No.  25.  On  his  "  mantle," 
Brockmnnn,  Comment.  phUol.  (Gryplt.  1750).  On  Eli- 
jah's 41  coming,"  Hartung,  De  El'.adrentu  (Jen.  1659); 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1X52,  p.  4'20  sq.  On  his  pmceed- 
ings  at  Carmel,  Klausing,  De  tacrificio  EH*  (Lips. 
1726);  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  .Ian.  18(57.  On  his  vision  at 
Horeb,  Verschuir,  De  ajiparitionr  EH*  (l>i**ertl.  jJtil. 
p.  M  sq.).  On  his  stay  at  Cherith,  at  Zarephath.  Jour. 
Sac.  Literature,  I860,  p.  1 ;  I'ntrr*.  einiger  I'crstorbfnen 
(Lips.  17!«3).  On  his  ascension,  Hergott,  He  curru  Elite 
(Wittenb.  lfiTfi);  MUller,  A'finr  a*crn*io  (Lpr..  17—); 
PfatT,  De  raptu  EJi  *  (  Tub.  17:5!)).  On  his  letter  to  Jo- 
ram,  Pfaff.  De  litttri*  EL  ad.  Jor.  (Tub.  1755)  ;  Berg, 
in  the  Dtntb.  Wochcnbl.  1774,  No.  5,  6. 

2.  (Sept.  HAirt  v.  r.  Eo<«.)  One  of  the  "sons  of 
Jeroham,"  and  heads  of  Benjamite  families  resident 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  27,  where  the  name  is  in- 
accurately Anglicized  "  Eliah  " ).    B.C.  post  1612. 

3.  (Sept.  II Am.)  One  of  the  "sons  of  Elim"  (q. 
v.),  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  on  rcturniug  from 
the  exile  (Ezra  x,  21.  where  the  name  is  likewise 
wrongly  Anglicized  '•  Eliah"),    B.C.  458. 

Eli'ka  [some  Eriki]  (Heb.  FJika\  God  ia 

his  rejecter;  Sept.  'KAwcd  v.  r.  'Evarri,  Vulg.  Elica\ 
a  llaroditi!  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  distiu- 
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warrior*  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  25).  B.C.  1046.  His 
name  is  omitted  in  tbe  parallel  list  of  1  Chron.  xi,  27 
(»ce  Kcunicotts  conjecture,  IHtteriation,  p.  182;.  See 
Shah moth. 

EUlira.    Sec  Talmcd. 

E'lim  (Hcb.  Eylim',  trees  [no  called  from 

their  gtrtnytk;  sec  Oak]  ;  perh.  here  pa'm-tree* ;  Sept. 
\i\no\  a  place  mentioned  in  Exod.  xv,  27;  Num. 
xxxiii,  9,  as  the  second  station  whore  the  Israelites 
encamped  after  crossing  the  Bed  Sea.  (See  Hnldrich 
or  Ulrich.  IM  fontibu*  in  Klin*  repertU,  Brem.  1728). 
See  also  Bekk-Fiim.  It  is  distinguished  a*  having 
bad  "twelve  wells  (rather  "fountains,"  P*3^~)  of 
water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees."  I.al»orde 
(Geoyrajdtiral  Commentary  on  Exod.  xv,  27)  supposed 
vady  U**it  to  tic  Klim,  the  second  of  four  wadys  lying 
between  29°  7'  and  29°  20',  which  descend  from  the 
range  of  et-Tih  (here  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore) 
towards  the  sea.  The  route  of  tbe  Israelites,  however, 
cannot  well  be  mistaken  at  this  part.  It  evidently 
lay  along  the  desert  plain  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Ked  Sea.  Elim  mast  consequently  have  been  in  this 
plain,  and  not  more  than  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
place  of  passage.  With  these  data,  and  in  a  country 
where  fountains  are  of  such  rare  occurrence,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  identify  Elim.  Near  the  south-eastern  end 
of  this  plain,  and  not  far  from  tbe  base  of  Jcbel  Hum- 
mam,  tbe  outpost  of  the  great  Sinai  mountain-group, 
m  charming  vale,  called  wady  Gkurundel,  intersects  the 
line  of  route,  it  is  the  first  of  the  four  wadvs  no- 
ticed above,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  noted  valley  of 
that  region,  and  the  only  one  in  the  vicinity  contain* 
ing  water  (Robinson,  Rf$earchts,  i,  1<)0,  105).  In  the 
dry  season  it  contains  no  stream,  but  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son it  becomes  the  channel  of  a  broad  and  powerful 
mountain  current,  being  bounded  by  high  ridges,  and 
extending  far  into  the  interior.  It  has  no  soil,  but 
drifting  sand,  which  has  left  but  one  of  the  "wells" 
remaining  the  others  anciently  existing  being  doubt* 
le*s  tilled  up.  This  principal  fountain  springs  out  at 
the  foot  of  a  sandstone  rock,  forming  a  pool  of  spark- 
ling water,  and  sending  out  a  tiny  but  perennial 
stream.  1  'his,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  chief  watering- 
places  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Bartlett,  Forty  Days 
in  the  Desert,  p.  33  sq.).  There  arc  no  palm-trees  at 
present  here,  but  the  place  is  fringed  with  trees  and 
-hrut.bery,  stunted  palms,  with  their  hairy  trunks  and 
dishevelled  branches;  tamarisks,  their  feathery  leaves 
dripping  with  what  the  Arabs  cull  manna;  and  the 
acacia,  w  ith  its  gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms  (Stan- 
ley, Ptiirstiiw.  p.  08).  These  supply  the  only  verdure, 
which,  however,  in  contrast  with  the  naked  desert,  is 
quite  refreshing  (Olins  Travel*,  i,  862).  Well  might 
such  a  wady,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  Iwire  and  treeless  waste, 
be  called  emphatically  Elim,  "  the  trees."  I<ep*ius 
takes  another  view,  that  Ghurundel  is  Mara,  by  others 
identiried  with  Ilnwara  (2|  hours  N.W.  from  Ghurun- 
del.  and  reaehed  by  the  Israelites,  therefore,  l>efore  it), 
and  that  Elim  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  of  the  four 
*!xivf  named,  trady  .Shubeileh  (Truerls,  Berlin,  1845, 
p.  27  sq  ).    See  ExoDE. 


Elim'elech  (Heb.  Elime'Uk 


S"5X,  God  is  his 


bmg;  Sept.  YMutXtic;  .losephus,  'EAt/ii  Xtvoc,  Ant.  v,  9, 
1).  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
liexronite*  and  kinsman  of  Uoaz.  who  dwelt  in  Bethle- 
hem-Kphratah  in  tbe  days  of  the  judges.  B.C.  elr. 
1368.  In  consequence  of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land 
he  went  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon 
and  Cbibon.  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
died  without  posterity  (Ruth  i,  2,  3;  ii,  1,  8;  iv,  3,  y). 
See  Rcth. 

diog'nai  (Tleb.  Etyotnau',  *,3?"i*'51t,  a  contracted 
,  of  the  name  Elihoenai),  the  name  of  several  men. 
X-  (Sept*'EX«w-nvo.  v.  r.  'EK&ivc.v,  Vulg.  Elioenai.) 


Fourth  son  of  Bechcr,  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vli, 
8).    B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  (Sept.  'EXitvvat  v.  r.  'F.\tuvni,  Vulg.  Elioenai.') 
A  chief  of  the  posterity  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  36). 
B.C.  post  1618. 

3.  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  3.)    See  Eijuoknai. 

4.  (Sept.  EW/voi  v.  r.  EXiuivat,  Vulg.  Elioenai.') 
A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  who  had  married  a  for- 
eign wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  wbo,  at 
Ezra's  instigation,  put  her  away  with  the  children 
born  of  her,  and  offered  a  ram  for  a  trespass  offering 
(Ezra  x,  22).  B.C.  45«.  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
mentioned  in  Neh.  xii,  -11.  as  one  of  the  priests  who 
accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.    B.C.  4-16. 

5.  (Sept.  'EXiuir/im  v.  r.  EXiwn't,  Vulg.  Elioenai.) 
An  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  likewise  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  27).   B.C.  458. 

6.  (Sept.  'EXtM-jitM,  v.  r.  'Ekiwvvai  and  'EXtSivav, 
Vulg.  Elioenai.)  Eldest  son  of  Meariah,  son  of  She- 
maiah,  of  the  descendants  of  ZeruMiaUel ;  his  family 
are  the  latest  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test.  (1  Chron.  iii, 
23,  24).  B.C.  ante  280.  He  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  Esi.t,  of  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke 
lii,  25).  (See  Strong's  Harmony  and  Expat,  of  the  Gotp. 
p.  16.)  According  to  the  present  Heb.  text  he  is  in 
the  seventh  generation  from  Zerubliabel,  or  about  con- 
temporary with  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  lord  Hervey 
thinks  that  Shemaiah  is  identical  with  Shimei  (ver. 
19),  ZerubUbel's  brother  (Geneal.  of  our  I^ord,  p.  107- 
109,  and  ch.  vii). 

Elionae'UB  ("RXiwroToc,  doubtless  a  Gnecized  form 
of  Elioenai),  a  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  who  succeeded 
Matthias,  son  of  Ananus  (A.D.  42).  and  was  the  next 
year  succeeded  by  Simon  Cantheras  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xix,  8, 1).    See  H  iuii-priest. 

Elio'nas,  the  name  of  two  men  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  ("EAiwva'c  v.  r.  'EXiwiwc.  Vulg.  omits.)  One  of 
the  sons  of  "  Phaisur,"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  exile  (1  Esdras  i.x,  22);  evidently  tbe  Elio- 
enai (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  22). 

2.  (  EKtutvac,  Vulg.  Xonrag.)  One  of  the  sons  of 
"Annas,"  who  did  the  same  (1  End.  ix,82);  doubtless 
the  Ei.ikzf.r  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  31). 

Eliot.  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  liorn  in  Boston  Dec.  25, 1719  (O.  S.),  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1737.  In  1742  he  waa 
ordained  pastor  (as  colleague  with  Mr.  Webb)  of  the 
New  North  Church  in  Boston,  in  which  sendee  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  In  1757  he  was  made  D.D. 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1778  he  waa 
elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  but  declined  to 
leave  his  pastoral  work.  Ho  died  Sept.  13,  1778.  Be- 
sides occasional  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  of 
IHscourtet  (1774).— Sprague,  Annals,  i, 417. 

Eliot,  John,  styled  "the  apostle  of  the  Indians," 
was  Itorn  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  in  1604, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Emigra- 
ting to  New  England  in  1631,  he  joined  the  Church  in 
Boston.  He  was  settled  over  the  Church  in  Roxbury 
Nov.  5,  1632.  Hero  he  studied  the  Indian  language, 
with  the  view  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christian- 
ity. "  The  first  Indian  Church,  established  by  the  la- 
bors of  Protestants  in  America,  was  formed  at  Natick 
in  1660,  after  the  manner  of  the  Congregational  church- 
es in  New  England.  Those  who  wished  to  he  organ- 
ized into  a  Christian  body  were  strictly  examined  us 
to  their  faith  and  experience  by  a  number  of  the  neigh- 
boring ministers,  and  Mr.  Eliot  afterwards  adminis- 
tered to  them  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Other 
Indian  churches  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  he  frequently  visited  them ;  but  his 
pastoral  care  was  more  particularly  over  that  which 
he  first  established.  He  made  every  exertion  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  Indian  tril*es ;  be  stimulated 
many  servants  of  Jesus  to  engage  in  the  mtsriionary 
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Ej  and,  although  be  mourned  over  the  stupidity 
of  many  who  preferred  darkness  to  light,  yet  he  lived 
to  see  twenty-four  of  the  copper-colnred  aborigines  fel- 
low-preachers of  the  precious  Gospel  of  Christ.  In 
1661  he  published  the  Sew  Testament  in  the  Indian 
language,  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  Bible,  and 
several  other  book*  best  adapted  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  fourscore 
years  he  offe red  to  give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to 
lie  litierated  from  the  labors  of  his  office  as  a  t.-acher 
of  the  Church  at  Koxbury.  It  was  with  joy  that  he 
received  Mr.  Walter  us  his  colleague  in  1688.  When 
he  was  landing  under  his  infirmities,  and  could  no 
longer  visit  the  Indians,  he  persuaded  a  number  of 
families  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  once  a 
week,  that  he  might  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of 
God.  He  died  May  20,  1690,  saying  that  all  his  la- 
bors were  poor  and  small,  and  exhorting  those  who 
surrounded  his  b;-d  to  prav.  His  last  words  were, 
4  Welcome  joy ' "  (Allen),  In  1649  Mr.  Eliot  published 
The  g'orioits  Progress  of  the  Gospel  am'mg  the  Indian*; 
in  165.'$,  Tear*  of  Rei>entance ;  in  1655,  A  further  Mani- 
festation of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  In- 
dians; and  in  1670,  A  brief  Xarratice  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Guspel.  K.ixter  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  honored  above 
him."  A  handsome  memorial  to  the  "Apostle  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  pastor  for  fifty-eight  years  of  the 
first  Church  in  Koxbury,"  has  lieen  erectH  in  the  For- 
est Mills  Cemetery,  Koxbury. — L'f-  and  Death  of  John 
Eliot,  by  Cotton  Mather  (1691);  Mather's  Mugnalia, 
iii,  270;  Francis,  Life  of  J„hn  Eliot  (Edinb.  Ix2x); 
Sprague,  Annals,  i,  18;  Allen,  American  Biography. 

Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury.   He  shared  the  opinions  of  Felix,  bishop  of  I'r- 
gel,  with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ,  viz.  that,  with 
respect  to  his  human  nature,  ho  was  only  the  adoptive 
Son  of  Cod,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  sect  of  Adoptian- 
ists.     Elipandus  disseminated  his  views  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany.    Adosinde,  queen  of  Gallicia, 
induced  bishop  Etherius  of  Osma  ar.d  the  priest  Bea- 
tus  to  write  against  him.    They  published  against  ' 
bim  two  books,  the  originals  of  which  are  said  to  Ite  , 
still  extant  in  Toledo.    Elipandus  replied  by  several 
letters,  but  he  was  condemned  at  the  council  which 
Paulinus,  p  itriarch  of  Aquileja,  convened  at  Ciudad  de 
Frill]]  in  71U.    In  the  following  year  the  doctrines  of  ( 
Elipandus  and  Felix  were  a-jain  condemned  at  a  synod 
which  Charlemagne  held  at  Katisbon.    I'ope  Adrian 
confirmed  the  sentence,  to  which  Felix  submitted  ;  but 
Elipandus.  and  several  other  bishops  of  Spain,  p?r- 1 
sistt'd  in  their  vi?ws,  and  wrote  against  Felix.    This  j 
letter  was  refuted,  and  condemned  by  Adrian  in  a  j 
council  held  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Council  of  Frankfort  I 
in  791.    Charlemagne  himself  wrote  a  letter  (still  ex-  j 
tint)  to  Elipandus  urging  him  to  submit ;  but  the  let-  j 
ter  seems  to  have  had  little  effect,  for  shortly  licfore 
his  death  (in  799)  Elipandus  wrote  a  reply  maintaining 
his  views. — Hocfcr,  Xour.  /ii-g.  (<Yiw\  xv,  8.12 ;  Nean- 
der,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  156-1.'*;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  bk.  iii, 
c.  viii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  3.    See  Akoptianihm. 

El'iphal  (Heb.  Eliphul',  5B-5X,  Cod  is  his  judge; 
Sept.  'K\i0a«A  v.  r.  'EV0aY,  Viii*.  Etipkat),  son  of  L'r 
(q.  v.),  and  one  of  David's  famous  guard  (1  Chron. 
xi,  35).  B.C.  1°-|6.  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  34)  he  seems  to  be  called  "  Ei.iimiklkt,  the  son 
of  Ahasbai  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  the  Maachathite ;"  but 
the  names  are  here  greatly  confused.    See  David. 

Eliph'alat  ('E\i<^iA«Y,  Vulg.  Elphalach).  one  of 
the  sons  of  "Asom,"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  exile  (1  E*d.  ix,  33);  evidently  the  Ei.ip»i- 
BLET  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  88). 

Eli pli  ,a let,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (2 
Ram.  v,  16;  1  Chron.  xjv.  7)  the  name  Ei.ipiiki.et  (q. 
v.).  It  also  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  (  EXtpo-V-r)  as 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Adonicam,  who  returned 


from  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  viii,  39);  the  Eliphelet  of 
the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  13). 

Eliphaz  (Hebrew  Eliphtz',  TE*>X,  God  is  hia 
strength ;  Sept.  EXip«:,  but  in  Gen.  EAiflKic.Vulg.  Eli- 
phaz),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  leading  one  of  the  44  three  friends"  who  come 
to  condole  with  Job  in  his  affliction  (Job  iv,  1),  and 
who  took  part  in  that  remarkable  discussion  which  oc- 
cupies the  U)ok  of  Job.  B.C.  fir.  2200.  He  is  called 
"the  Temanite;"  hence  it  is  naturally  inferred  that 
he  was  of  the  region  substantially  known  as  Teraan 
(q.  v.),  in  Iduma-a;  and  as  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau, 
had  a  son  called  I  email,  from  whom  the  place  took  its 
name,  many  have  concluded  that  this  Eliphaz  was  a 
descendant  of  the  other  Eliphaz.  Some,  indeed,  even 
go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  Eliphaz  of  Job  was  no 
other  than  the  son  of  Esau.  This  view  is  of  course 
confined  to  those  who  refer  the  age  of  Job  to  the  time 
of  these  patriarchs.  But  it  U  doubtful  whether  even 
this  gives  a  date  sufficiently  early.    See  Job. 

Eliphaz  is  the  first  of  the  friends  to  take  up  the  de- 
bite,  in  reply  to  Job's  passionate  complaints.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  lieen  the  oldest  of  the  speakers,  from 
which  circumstance,  or  from  natural  disposition,  hia 
language  is  more  mild  and  sedate  than  that  of  the  oth- 
ers (see  Eichler,  lie  risione  E  i/  hni  [iv,  12  81],  LpZ. 
1781 1.  He  logins  his  orations  with  delicacy,  and  con- 
ducts his  part  of  the  controversy  with  considerable  ad- 
dress (chap,  iv,  v,  xv,  xxiiV  On  him  falls  the  main 
burden  of  the  argument,  that  God's  retribution  in  this 
world  is  perfect  and  certain,  and  that  consequently 
suffering  must  lie  a  proof  of  previous  sin.  His  words 
arc  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad  and  /ophar  by 
greater  calmness  and  elal>oration,  and,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  greater  gentleness  towards  Job,  although 
he  ventures  afterwards,  apparently  from  conjecture, 
to  impute  to  him  special  sins.  The  great  truth  brought 
out  by  him  is  the  unapproachable  majesty  and  purity 
of  God  iv,  12  21 ;  xv,  12 -16).  But  still,  with  the  oth- 
er two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  havlmr,  in  defence 
of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  him  "the  thing  that 
was  not  right,"  i.  e.  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  facta 
of  human  life,  and  by  contenting  himself  with  an 
imperfect  retribution  as  worthy  to  set  forth  the 
righicousncsa  of  God.  On  sacrifice  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned.  See  Job.  Book 
ok. 

2.  The  son  of  Esau  by  one  of  his  first  wives,  Adah, 
and  father  of  several  Edomitish  tribes  (Gen.  xxxvi,  4, 
10, 11, 16 ;  1  Chron.  i,  35,  36).    B.C.  post  1963. 

Eliph'eleh  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Eliphele'- 
h»t,  "HSB^bs,  God  will  distinguish  him  ;  Sept.  'E\t$a- 
Xii  and  'Eki<f>a\ov  v.  r.  'EXi$«vd  and  'EXi^aXaiac ; 
Vulg.  EK/>halu\  a  Merarite  Ivevite ;  one  of  the  gate- 
keepers (O^ri'i,  A.V.  porters")  appointed  by  David 
to  play  on  the  haqi  "  on  the  Sheminith,"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  bringing  up  the  ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Chron.  xv,  18, 21).    B.C.  1018. 

Eliph'elet  (Hebrew  Eliphe'let,  I^E^X,  in  pause 
E'ipha'let,  ^bC"'~X,  God  is  his  tUliverance),  the  name 

of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  "EXi£nX«r  v.  r.  'A.\i0«\t'5  and  'AXi^rtXer, 
Vulg.  Etipheleth.)  One  of  David's  distinguished  war- 
riors, styled  44  the  son  of  Ahasbai,  the  son  of  the  Ma- 
achathite" (2  Sam.  xxiii,  34) ;  but,  by  some  error  and 
abbreviation,  Euni.w.  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Ur,  [and] 
Hepher,  the  Mecherathite,"  in  the  parallel  jawsage  (1 
Chron.  xi,  85,  36.) 

2.  (Sept.  'E.\i0aXf r  v.  r.  'E\i<^»-Xi3,  Vulg.  E'ipha- 
leth.)  The  third  of  the  nine  sons  of  David,  born  at 
Jerusalem,  exclusive  of  those  by  Bathshelwi  (1  Chron. 
iii,  6 ;  xiv.  5,  in  which  latter  passage  the  name  is  writ- 
ten Elfxilet).    B.C.  post  1014. 

3.  (Sept.  EXi^o-Xir  v.  r.  EXi^aXa, Vulg.  EHpkekt.) 
The  ninth  of  the  *amc  (1  Chron.  iii,  8 ;  xiv,  7 ;  2  1 
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v,  16,  in  which  two  latter  passage*  the  mme  is  An- 
glicized "  Eliphalct").  It  is  Udioved  thut  there  were 
not  two  sons  of  this  Dime,  hut  that,  like  Nogah,  one 
is  merely  a  transcriber's  rc|>etition.    The  two  are  cer- 


jah  hut  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode 
on  as  if  what  he  had  done  wore  nothing— "  Go  hack 
again,  for  what  have  I  done  unto  thee?"  So  sudden 
and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the  relinquishment  of  i 


tainly  omitted  in  Samuel,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  |msition  so  sultstantial,  and  family  ties  so  dear,  might 
are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chronicles,  and  in   well  have  caused  hesitation.    But  the  parley  was  only 


Ijoth  cases  the  number  of  sons  is  summed  up  at  the 
clone  of  the  list.  Josephus  mentions  but  one  EUph^de 
('LWi^aA,),  as  the  hist  of  David's  eleven  sons,  and 
:-tutes  that  the  last  two  were  born  of  concubines  {Ant. 
vii,  :\  3).    See  David. 

4  (Sept.  EV.^n^r.Vulj:.  EliphaUt.)  The  third  of 
the  three  sons  of  Eshek,  of  the  posterity  of  Benjamin, 
an«l  a  descendant  of  king  Saul  through  Junathan  (1 
Chron.  viii,  3l<).    B.C.  ante  53(1. 

5.  (Sept.  "E\i?a\<i£  v.  r.  'E\»£a\«r,  Vulg.  Eliplir- 
let. >  One  of  the  sons  of  Adoniknm,  who  returned  from 
Bahvlon  with  his  two  brothers  and  60  males  (Ezra  viii, 
13).*  B.C.  459. 

6.  (Sept.  'KAi^«Xir,Vulg.  FHfhclr  ft.)  An  Israelite 
of  the  lineage  of  llashum,  who  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  33).    B.C.  458. 

Elis'abeth  ('EWa'^f  r),  wife  of  Zacharias  or  Zach- 
ariah,  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (I. like  i,  5). 
She  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  or  of  the  race  of  the 
priests ;  and  of  her  and  her  husband  this  exulted  char- 
acter is  given  by  the  evangelic:  "They  were  l«oth 
rigliU-ous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  lilaineless"  (I. like  i, 


momentary.  To  use  a  figure  which  we  may  almost 
l)clieve  to  have  been  ^-uggested  l.y  this  very  omir- 
reiice,  Elisha  was  not  a  man  who.  having  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  was  likely  to  look  huck  ;  he  delayed 
merely  to  give  the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  moth- 
er, and  preside  at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and 
then  followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  mad 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his  na- 
tion Joshua  had  Ixsen  to  Moses.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
connection  we  know  hardly  anything.  '-Elisha  the 
son  of  Shaphat,  who  jw>ured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jab,"  is  all  that  Is  told  us.  The  characters  of  the  two 
men  were  thoroughly  dissimilar,  hut  how  far  the  lion- 
like daring  and  eourap-  of  the  one  h  id  infused  itself 
into  the  other,  we  can  judge  from  the  few  occasions  on 
which  it  blazed  forth,  while  every  line  of  the  nurrutive 
of  Elijah's  last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how  deep 
was  the  personal  affection  which  the  stern,  rough,  re- 
served master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle  and  pliant 
disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between  the 
call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  mastrr,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  time  we  bear  nothing  of  him. 


of  life,  when  an  angel  foretold  to  her  husband  Zacha 
riah  the  birth  of  John,  and  Zachariah  returning  home, 
Elisabeth  conceived.  During  five  months  she  con- 
cealed the  favor  God  had  granted  her ;  but  the  an- 
gel Gabriel  discovered  to  the  Virgin  Mary  this  mirac- 
ulous conception,  as  on  assurance  of  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  by  herself.  See  Axsi:nciath>«».  Mary  vis- 
ited Eli*at«cth,  and  when  she  saluted  her,  Elisabeth 
felt  the  quickening  of  her  unborn  Iwibc.  When  her 
child  wait  circumcised  she  named  him  John,  accord- 
ing to  previous  instructions  from  her  husband  (Luke 
i,  39-63).    B.C.  7.    Sec  Zachakias. 

The  name  in  this  precise  shape  docs  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  names  of  few  females  arc 
given.  But  it  is  a  Hebrew  name,  the  same  in  fact  as 
Elisiirha  (q.  v.).  It  is  perhaps  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Elissn  or  Elisa,  the  Phamieian  name  of 
queen  Dido  (Virgil,  Aln.  iv,  335),  whence  the  modern 
Elita,  Eli&tbttk. 

Eliase'us  ('EWaToc  or  'EW^'ior).  the  Griecized 
form  of  the  name  of  Elisha  (q.  v.)  in  the  X.  T.  (Luke 
iv.  27)  and  Apocrypha  (Eakthu,  Ecclus.  xlviit,  12),  as 
well  as  Joaephus  {Ant.  viii,  13,  7  etc.). 

Eli  aha  (lleb.  Elisha',  rr-2X.  for  72— God 
is  his  saltation;  Sept.  'EXi<rar>  or  'EXtatrati,  Josephus 
and  N.  T.  'KAi«T<raioi,-,Vulg.  Elijums,  A.  V.  in  N.  T.  and 
Apocr.  "  Elisn-us"),  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Ahel-mcho- 
lah  (1  Kings  xix.  16-19),  who  became  the  attendant 
and  disciple  of  Elijah  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  13,  7),  and 
bis  successor  as  prophet  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  See 
Elijah. 

1.  History. — The  earliest  mention  of  Elisha's  name 
is  in  the  command  to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  I  lore b  (1 
Kings  xix,  16, 17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the 
future  prophet  is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place  (B.C. 
cir.  900  ).  AI*el-meholah — the  "  meadow  of  the  danre" 
— was  probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its 
name  wonld  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered  sit- 


7,  13).  Th.-y  had  remained  childless  till  the  decline  ,lut  *hcn  t,,at  Pcriod  ,,ad  Hapscd  he  reappears,  to  In- 
come the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  his 
country  during  the  rest  of  his  long  life. 

Being  anxious,  after  his  remarkable  appointment  on 
receiving  the  role  as  a  symbol  of  inheriting  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  his  ascended  master,  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  Elisha  determined 
to  visit  the  schools  of  the  prophets  which  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Accordingly,  returning  to 
that  river,  and  wishing  that  sensible  evidence  should 
l>e  afforded,  both  to  himself  and  others,  of  the  spirit 
and  power  of  his  departed  master  resting  upon  him,  he 
struck  its  waters  with  Elijah's  mantle,  when  they  part- 
ed asunder  and  opened  a  way  for  him  to  pass  over  on 
dry  land.  Witnessing  this  miraculous  transaction,  the 
fifty  sons  of  the  prophets,  who  hud  seen  from  the  oppo- 
site side  Elijah's  ascension,  and  who  were  awaiting 
i  Elisha's  return,  now,  with  becoming  revenncc,  ac- 
knowledged him  their  spiritual  head.  These  young 
I  prophets  are  not  more  full  of  reveience  for  Elisha  than 
of  zeal  for  Elijah:  they  saw  the  latter  carried  up  in 
I  the  air — they  knew  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  of 
|  his  miraculous  removal.  Imagining  it  therefore  pos- 
sible that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  cast  him  on  some  re- 
|  mote  mountain  or  valley,  they  ask  permission  to  go 
and  seek  him.  Elisha,  though  fully  aware  that  he  was 
received  up  into  glory,  but  yet  fearful  lest  it  should  bo 
conceived  that  he,  from  any  unworthy  motives,  was 
not  anxious  to  have  him  brought  back,  yielded  to  their 
request.  The  unavailing  search  confirmed  Elisha's 
fame.    (B.C.  cir.  Ktt.) 

There  arc  several  considerations  from  w  hich  the  in- 
completeness of  the  records  of  Elisha's  life  may  be  in- 
ferred :  (a.)  The  absence  of  ni..rks  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences.  The  '•  king 
of  Israel"  is  continually  mentioned,  but  we  are  left  to 
infer  what  king  is  intended  (2  Kings  v,  5,  6,  7,  &c. ;  vi. 


f<  'i  ° 


21,  vii, 


(>,  etc 


This  is  the  case 


even  in  the  story  of  the  important  events  of  Naamnn's 
cure,  and  the  capture  of  the  Syrian  ho?t  at  Dothan. 
See  AnKL.    Elijah,  on  his  woy  from  Sinai  to  |  The  only  exceptions  are  iii,  12  (Vomp.  6:,  and  the  nar- 
Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his  successor  !  rative  of  the  visit  of  Jchnr.sh  <  x iii,  14.  etc.),  1  ut  this 


•ngaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  twelve  yoke  before, 
him,  i.  e.  probably  eleven  other  ploughs  preceding  him 
»long  the  same  line  (see  Thomson,  I  Mini  nn<l  Hook,  i, 
20*).  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw  over  his  shoulders  the 
rough  mantle-  a  token  at  once  of  investiture  with  the 
prophrt »  office,  and  of  adoption  as  a  son— was  to  Eli- 


hitter  story  is  itself  n  proof  of  the  disarrangement  of 
these  records,  occurring  us  it  does  after  the  mention  of 
the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  l.'O,  and  being  followed  by 
an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign  of  Jeho.ihaz  his 
father  (ver.  22,  2.'i).  (A.)  I  he  absence  of  chronological 
sequence  in  the  narratives.  The  story  of  the  Shuiiam- 
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mite  embraces  a  lengthened  period,  from  before  the  she- bears  to  emerge  from  the  neiplil>oring  wood  and 


birth  of  the  child  till  he  was  sumo  yearn  old.  (iehazi's 
familiarcommunication  with  the  king, and  therefore  the 
story  which  precedes  it  (viii,  1,  2),  must  have  occurred 
before  he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  long 
after  the  relation  of  that  event  (v,  27).  (c).  The  dif- 
ferent stories  are  not  connected  l>y  the  form  of  word.i 
usually  employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative  of  these 
»*mks.  (See  Keil,  Comment.  >m  KUrp,  p.  348.  where 
other  indications  will  be  found.)  The  call  of  ElLsha 
seems  to  have  taken  place  about  four  year*  U-fore  the 
death  of  Ahab.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the 
grandson  of  Jehu,  B.C.  cir.  *3.'>.  H«ne-  hi*  public  ca- 
reer em'>races  a  (icriod  of  not  less  than  <io  years,  for 
certainlv  5.i  of  whic  h  he  held  the  office  of  "  prophet  in 
Israel"  (2  Kings  v,  h). 

(1.)  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  (Sr-;)  at  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  lately  l>een  rebuilt  (1  Kings  xvi,  34).  and  was 
the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  '•  sons  of  the  prophets"  | 


punish  the  young  delinquent*.  It  is  not  said  that  they 
were  actually  killed  (the  expression  is  S£3,  to  rmd, 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  claws  of  the  bear). 
This  fate  may  indeed  have  Iwfallcn  some  of  the  party, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  in  regard  to  the  greater 
number. 

Ehienl>erg  says  that  the  bear  is  seen  only  on  one 
part  of  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  called  Mackmel,  the 
other  peak,  .lebel  Sanin,  Iniing.  strangely  enough,  free 
from  the>e  atiimul*.  The  Syrian  beur  is  more  of  a 
frugi  vermis  habit  than  the  brown  bear  (Crtus  arctoe), 
but  when  pressed  with  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack 
men  and  animals;  it  is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
I*-*  ((Vrr  itrirtinHJ).  Held*  of  which  are  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  Most  recent  writers  are 
silent  respecting  any  species  of  l>ejr  in  Syria,  such  as 
Shaw,  Volney,  llassclquist,  Iturckhardt.  and  Schulz. 
Seet/en,  however,  notices  a  report  of  the  existence  of  a 
bear  in  the  province  of  Hasbciya.  on  Mount  flennon. 
Klaedcr  supposed  this  bear  must  be  the  Urrus  i 


(2  Kings  ii,  5. 15).    Among  the  mo«t  prominent  fea 

tures  of  that  place  are  still  the  two  perennial  springs  for  which  opinion,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 

which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Quaran-  authority  ;  and  a  recent  writer.  Dr. Thomson  (Isindimd 
tania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across  the  Jj,':t7:i),  says  that  the  Syrian  bear  is  still  found 

plain  towards  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at  the  hot-  on  the  higher  mountains  of  this  country,  and  that  the 

test  seison,  the  richest  and  most  grateful  vegetation  inhabitants  of  Hermon  stund  in  great  fear  of  him. 

over  wh.it  would  otherwise  Imj  a  bare  tract  of  sandy  Hemprich  and  F.hrenberg  {Symbol*  Phy,.  pt.  i)  in. 

Boil.    At  the  time  in  question,  patt,  at  least,  of  this  f„rm  U8  that  during  the  summer  months  these  bears 

charm  was  wanting.    One  of  the  springs  was  noxious  keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  Leltannn.  but  descend  in 

—  had  some  pro|ierties  which  rendered  it  unlit  for  winter  to  the  villages  and  gardens ;  it  is  probable,  also, 

drinking,  and  also  prejudicial  to  the  land  (ii,  19,  ST",  that  at  this  period  in  former  days  they  extended  their 


bail,  A.  V.  "  naught").  At  the  request  of  the  men  of 
Jericho,  Eltsha  remedied  this  evil,  lie  took  salt  in  a 
new  vessel,  and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josophus 
(War,  iv,  8,  3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  M<mI.  TVtie.  p. 
17),  the  tradition  of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the 
large  spring  X.  W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now 
bears,  pro'mbly  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the 
name  of  Ain  >»-SuIt,in  (Uobinson,  Rtstar,het,  ii,  383 
sq.).    See  Jkkk  iio. 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho  to  Mount 
t'armcl  (2  Kings  ii",  2a).  His  "last  visit  had  t>ecn  made 
in  company  with  Elijah  on  their  road  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan (ii,  2).  Sons  of  the  prophets  resided  there,  but 
•till  it  was  the  seat  of  the  calf-worship,  and  therefore 


visits  to  other  parts  of  Palestine;  for,  though  this  spe- 
cies was  in  ancient  times  far  more  numerous  than  it  is 
now,  yet  the  snowy  summits  of  Lebanon  were  proba- 
bly always  the  summer  home  of  these  animals.  It  is 
not  improlwilde,  therefore,  that  the  attack  upon  the 
forty-two  children  who  mocked  Elisha  took  place  some 
time  in  the  winter,  when  the***  animals  inhabited  the 
low  lands  of  Palestine.    See  Beau. 

(3.)  Klisha  extricates  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Kdom,  from  their  difficulty  in 
the  campaign  aguinst  Moab,  arising  from  want  of  wa- 
ter (Hi,  4  27).  The  revolt  of  Moah  occurred  vcrv  short- 
ly after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii,  o;  comp.  i,  1).  and  the 
campaign  followed  immediately— "the  same  day"  (iii, 
G;  A.  V.  "time").  The  prophet  was  with  the  army  ; 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  ix,  3, 1)  he  "happened  to 


a  prophet  of  Jehovah  might  expect  to  meet  with  in-  |  ln  *  u?I,t  ""^hlc  the  camp  of  Israel."  Joram  he 
salt,  especially  if  not  so  well  known  and  so  formidable  '  ********  to  l,Mr>  except  out  of  respect  for  Jehoshaphat, 
as  Klijab.  The  road  to  the  town  winds  up  the  defile  1  the  "ervniit  «>  ,h°  r,od :  ,>u» n  minstrel  is  brought, 
of  the  wady  Suweinit,  under  the  hill  which  still  l«eirs  i  anfl  Ht  ,he  ™Mn'>  «f  mll*'ic  lb*  h*""1  of  Jehovah  cornea 
what  in  all  probability  are  the  ruins  of  Ai.  and  which,  "P"n  bim.  nn*>  h«  predicts  a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a 
eveu  now  retaining  some  trees,  wua  at  that  date  shad  si  mo,,c  of  procedure  in  connection  therewith  which  re- 
by  a  forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals  ""Its  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Moah.  This  in- 
(comp.  Amos  v,  19).  See  Bkthei..  Here  the  boys  «"'»l«nt  prolwl  ly  took  place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead 
of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting,  as  they  still  wait  j  *Soa-    Scc  «'k»'«>kam. 

at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  for  the  I  (L)  Tlie  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets — 
chance  pisser-bv.  ln  the  scanty  locks  of  Elisha,  how  '  nccordingto  Jo*cphus,of  Ohadiah.the  steward  of  Ahab 
were  they  to  recognise  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  — is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about  to^w  taken 
with  whose  shaggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves  by  her  creditor.*,  a*  by  an 
they  were  all  familiar  ?  So,  with  the  license  of  the  extension  of  the  law  I'Exnd.  xxi.  7,  and  I^v.  xxv.  39), 
Eastern  children,  they  scoff  at  the  new-comer  as  be  »nfl  by  virtue  of  another  (Exod.  xxii.  :i),  they  had  the 
walks  by—"  <;<i  up  (pfrr.  h.irdl  v  at  cm  I.  as  if  alluding  P°wer  to  do ;  and  against  this  hard-hearted  act  she  im- 
to  Elijah,  but put  on  out  of th  •  wav).  bald-head  (H—  I,,oroH  th"  lmM'l«,*"«  ns-iVtance.  God  will  not  *>i/W 
t  ,tu  i.       .i    ■    ,     -  ,  *,     ,  a  caw,  depart  from  the  general  laws  of  his  adminis- 

devo.d  ofha.r  on  the  4 ,  .rf-  of  the  head,  as  opposed  to  tn&m  ]  ^  ^t^^ute*  how  far  she  herself 
ru*  Uld  on  the  forih'nil) !  K.r  once  Elisha  as-  h:ld  Ul(.  |H>wcr  to  aVf>rt  the  threatcne.1  caLmity.  She 
sumcd  the  sternness  of  his  master.  He  turned  upon  replies  tlutt  the  only  thing  of  which  she  was  possessed 
them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  There  |  wa*  one  pot  of  oil.  This  F.li-ha  causes  (in  his  absence, 
was  in  their  expressions  an  admixture  of  rudeness,  in-  iv,  5)  to  multiply  (after  the  examplo  of  Elijah  at  Zar- 
hdelity,  and  impiety.  But  the  Inhabitants  of  Bethel  ephath).  until  tlie  widow  has  filled  with  it  all  the  ve«v 
were  to  kn  .w,  from  bitter  experience,  that  to  dishonor  sela  which  she  could  l>orrow,  and  thus  procured  the 
Clod's  prophets  was  to  dishonor  himself,  for  Elisha  was  ■  means  of  payment  (2  Kings  iv,  1-7).  Xo  [dace  or  date 
at  the  moment  inspired  to  pronounce  th;-  judgment  !  of  the  miracle  is  mentioned. 

which  at  once  to.  k  effect.  Cod,  who  njver  wants  for  (5.)  The  next  occurrence  Is  at  Shnnem  and  Mount 
inatrumcnta  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  caused  two  Canml  (iv,  8-37).   The  account  consisU  of  two  part*. 
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[a.]  Elisha,  proliably  oo  his  way  bet  wren  Carmel  and 
the  Jordan  vallsy,  calls  accidentally  at  Shunem,  now  So- 
lam,  a  village  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Jcbel  ed-I>uhy, 
the  little  llerraon  of  modem  travellers.  Here  he  is 
hospitably  entertained  by  a  woman  of  substance,  ap- 
parently at  tirst  ignorantuf  the  character  of  her  guest. 
Wishing  that  he  should  take  up,  more  thau  occasion- 
ally, bis  abode  under  her  r«K>f,  she  proposed  to  her  hus- 
band to  construct  for  him  a  cliainber  which  he  might 
have  for  his  own  accommodation.  The  husband  at 
once  consented,  and,  the  apartment  bein  ^  fitted  up  iu 
a  way  that  show  ed  their  proper  conception  of  his  feel- 
ing, the  prophet  becomes  its  occupant.  Grateful  for 
such  disinterested  kindness,  Elisha  delicately  inquired 
of  her  if  be  conld  prefer  her  interest  before  the  king  or 
the  cupUin  of  his  host;  for  he  must  have  hud  consid- 
erable influence  at  court,  fiom  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  late  war.  Rut  the  good  woman  declined  the 
prophet's  ofTer  by  declaring  that  she  would  rather 

dwell  among  her  own  people,"  and  in  the  condition 
of  life  to  which  she  bad  been  accustomed.  Still,  to 
crown  her  domestic  happiness,  she  lacked  one  thing 
— she  had  no  child  ;  and  now,  by  reason  of  the  age  of 
her  husband,  she  could  not  expect  such  a  blessing. 
In  answer,  however,  to  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  and 
a*  a  recompense  for  her  care  of  him,  she  was  saved  from 
that  childless  condition  which  was  esteemed  so  great  a 
calamity  by  every  .Jewish  wife,  and  permitted  to  "  em- 
brace a  son"  (2  Kings,  iv,  H-17). 

[&.]  After  an  interval  of  several  yean,  the  l>oy  is 
old  enough  to  accompany  his  father  to  the  corn-field, 
where  the  harvest  is  proceeding.  The  tierce  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful  for  him,  and  (affect- 
ed  apparently  by  a  gun-stroke)  he  is  carried  home  to 
his  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of 
their  loss  to  her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on 
the  bed  of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of 
him  to  Mount  Cartnel.  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles — at  least  four  hours'  rido ;  but  she  U  mouut- 
ed  on  the  best  ass  (*,ipxn,  the  *he-cut,  such  being 
noted  for  excellence),  and  she  does  not  slacken  rein. 
Elisha  is  on  one  of  the  heights  of  Carmel  commanding 
the  roid  to  Shunem,  and  from  his  |x>sition  opposite  to 
her  HJI,2)  he  recognises  in  the  distance  the  figure  of 
the  regular  attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds 
here  at '"  new  moon  and  sabbath"  (comp.  ver.  2:1).  He 
sends  Gebnzi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the  reason 
of  her  unexpected  visit.  But  her  distress  is  for  the 
ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant,  and  she  press- 
es on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place  where  Elisha  him- 
self is  stationed  ("^H,  the  mount,  ver.  27,  1.  c.  Carmel, 
ver.  25);  then  throwing  herself  down  in  her  emotion, 
she  cUsps  him  by  the  feet.  Misinterpreting  this  ac- 
tion, or  perhaps  with  an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  untidi- 
ness of  a  woman,  Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away. 
But  the  prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human 
nature  to  allow  this — "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is 
vexed  within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from  hip, 
and  hath  not  told  me."  "And  she  said"— « ith  the  enig- 
matical form  of  Oriental  speech— "did  I  desire  a  son 
of  my  lord?  Did  I  not  say,  do  not  deceive  me?"  No 
explanation  is  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the  <  xact  state  of 
the  case.  The  heat  of  the  season  will  ailow  of  no  de- 
lay in  taking  the  necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at 
once  dispatched  to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  ut- 
most speed.  He  takes  the  prophet's  walking-staff  in 
bis  hand  which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face  of  the  child. 
The  mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they 
reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious  sum- 
mer afternoon  must  have  s?t.  Gehazi  meets  them  on 
the  mail,  but  ho  has  no  reassuring  report  to  give ; 
the  placing  of  the  stalTon  the  face  of  the  dead  l>oy  bad 
called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then  Elisha  enters  the 
boose,  goes  np  to  his  own  c  ham  tier,  "and  he  shut  the 
door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed  unto  Jehovah."  It 
was  what  El>h  had  done  on  a  similar  occaion,  and 


in  this  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  Elisha  was 
probably  following  a  method  which  be  had  heard  of 
from  his  master.  The  child  is  restored  to  life,  the 
mother  is  called  in,  and  again  falls  at  the  feet  of  the 
prophet,  though  with  what  different  emotions — "and 
she  took  up  her  son  and  went  out"  (2  Kings  iv,  18-37). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its  date  with 
reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first  encounter 
Gehazi,  the  "  servant"  lad)  of  the  man  of  God. 

It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the  events  of 
viil,  1-ti,  and  therefore  Itcfore  the  cure  of  Naaman, 
|  when  Gehazi  beat  me  a  leper. 

(<!.)  The  scene  now  cbauges  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
!  at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv,  J18  41). 
The  sous  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round  him.  It  is 
a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same  seven  years'  scar- 
city which  b  mentioned  in  viii,  1,  2,  and  during  which 
tbeShuuammitewom»n  of  the  preceding  story  migrated 
to  the  Philistine  country.  'I  he  food  of  the  party  must 
consist  of  any  herbs  that  can  be  found.  The  great 
caldron  is  put  on  at  the  command  of  Klisha,  and  ono 
of  the  company  brings  his  blanket  (132 ;  not  "  lap" 
,  as  in  A.  V.)  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  as  he  has  col- 
|  lected,  and  empties  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner 
have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  tho 
presence  of  some  noxious  herb  [see  Gorim],  and  they 
cry  out,  "There  is  death  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of  (Jod !" 
In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected  by  meal  which  F.lisha 
cast  into  the  stew  in  the  caldron  (1  Kings  iv,  JtfMl). 

(7.)  The  next  miracle  in  all  probability  belongs  to 
the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as  the  pre- 
'  ceding.  A  man  from  Baul-shalisha  (q.  v.)  brings  the 
man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which  under 
the  lnw  (Num.  xviii,  8, 12  ;  Deut.  xviii,  :i,  4)  were  the 
perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary — 20  loaves 
of  the  new  barley,  and  some  delicacy,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  disputed,  but  which  seems  most  likely  to 
have  been  roasted  ears  of  corn  not  fully  ripe  <  -~~13, 
perhaps  elliptically  for  ^"^3  ;  comp.  Lev.  xxiii, 
4),  brought  with  care  in  a  sack  or  bag  (**ij?3t,  Sept. 
iriipa).  This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of 
Jehovah  rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a  hundred 
men  (2  Kings  iv,  42-44).  This  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  Elisha  is  the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  meas- 
ure the  miracles  of  Christ. 

(«.)  The  simple  records  of  these  d«mestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  interrupted 
by  un  occurrence  of  a  m«  re  important  character  (2 
Kings  v,  1  27).  The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of 
Syria,  to  whom  his  country  was  indebted  for  some  sig- 
I  nal  success  (the  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was 
!  Naaman  w  ho  killed  A  bub,  Mi'lmth  TfhilUm,  p.  20  b,  on 
Psa.  Ixxviii  -,  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its 
most  malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (ver.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  (Unqualified  him  from  all  em- 
ployment and  all  intercourse  (2  Kings  xv,  6 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  21),  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice  appears 
to  have  prevailed;  Naaman  was  still  a  "great  nmn 
with  his  master,"  "a  man  of  countenance."  One  of 
'  the  members  of  his  establishment  is  an  I  sraeliti-b  girl, 
kidnapped  by  tho  marauders  (S^tllf)  of  Syria  in  ono 
of  their  forays  over  the  border,  «nd  she  brings  into 
that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of  the  name  and  skill 
of  Klisha.  The  prophet  in  Samaria,"  who  had  raised 
the  dead,  would,  if  brought  into  the  presence  of  (*3Eb) 
the  patient,  have  no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dread- 
ful leprosy.  The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman 
himself  (StS'l,  not  "  <mt  told*')  to  the  king.  Benhadud 
had  yet  to  learn  the  position  and  character  of  Elisha. 
Tie  writes  to  the  king  of  Israel  a  letter  very  character- 
istic of  a  military  prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words 
uttered  by  another  military  man  in  reference  to  the 
cure  of  his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later—"  I  say 
to  this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my  servant,  do 
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this,  and  he  doeth  it."  "  And  now"— so  ran  Benha- 
dad's  letter  after  the  usual  complimentary  introduction 
had  probably  opened  the  communication — "and  now, 
when  this  letter  is  come  unto  thee,  behold,  I  have  sent 
Naaman,  my  slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy."  With  this  letter,  and  with  a  pres- 
ent, in  which  the  rich  fabric*  0-*-^  <1-  "  ,,ri'K»  ut' 
ceremony)  for  which  DuuM'iu  bus  always  been  in 
modern  times  so  famous  form  a  conspicuous  feature, 
and  with  n  full  retinue  of  attendants  (VI,  V>.  '£'<),  Naa- 
man  p  oceeds  to  Samaria.  The  kin^  of  Israel — his 
name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  probably  Jorum— is  dis- 
mayed at  the  communication.  Ho  ha*  but  one  idea, 
doubtless  the  result  of  too  frequent  cxp-ricnce— "Con- 
sider how  this  man  sceketh  a  quarrel  against  me!" 
The  occurrence  soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  he  "sends"  to  the  king — 
"  Let  him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  th  it  there  is 
a  prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Eli»ha  Na.im  in 
goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  "horses  and  char- 
iot" of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves  particu- 
larly in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.  Elisha  still  keeps 
in  the  background,  and  while  Naaman  stands  at  the 
doorway,  contents  himself  with  finding  out  a  messen- 
ger with  the  simple  direction  to  Iwithe  seven  time*  in 
the  Jordan.  The  independent  liohavior  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  prescription — not  only  devoid 
of  any  ceremonial,  hut  absolutely  insulting  to  the  na- 
tive of  a  city  which  boasted,  as  it  still  l«u«!s,  of  the 
linest  water-supply  of  any  city  of  the  List,  all  com- 
bined to  enrage  Naaman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew 
how  to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down  to 
the Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  "and  his  flesh 
came  again  like  the  h>sh  of  a  little  child,  and  he  was 
clean."  His  tirst  business  after  his  cure  is  to  thank  his 
benefactor.  He  returns  with  his  whole  tr.iin  (n3!T3, 
i.  e.  "host"  or  "camp"),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be 
denied  the  presence  of  Eli*ha.  but,  making  his  way  in, 
and  stunding  lie  fore  him.  he  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreat*  him  to  ac- 
cept the  present  which  he  h  <d  brought  from  Damas- 
cus. Hut  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the  "(Tit,  though 
repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration.  X.iaman,  hav- 
ing adopted  Jehovah  as  his  (lod,  liegs  t<»  lie  allowed  to 
take  away  some  of  the  earth  of  his  favored  country,  of 
which  to  make  an  altar.  He  then  consults  Klisha  on 
a  difficulty  which  he  foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant 
of  Jehovah,  to  act  when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the 
temple  of  the  Syrian  god  Kimmon  ?  He  must  liow  lie- 
fore  the  god ;  will  Jehovah  pinion  this  disloyalty  ? 
Elisha's  answer  is  "Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this  fare- 
well the  caravan  moves  off.  Hut  Gch.izi,  the  attend- 
ant  of  Klisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to  es- 
caj>e  him.  "As  Jehovah  Hveth" — an  expression,  in  the. 
lip»  of  this  vuligar  Israelite,  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
oft-repeated  WnlUih — "  liy  God" — of  the  modern  Aral  s. 
"  I  will  run  after  this  Syrian  and  t  ike  somewhat  of 
him."  So  he  frame*  a  story  by  which  the  generous 
Naaman  is  made  to  send  back  with  him  to  Elisha's 
house  a  considerable  present  in  money  and  clothes, 
lie  then  went  in  and  stooJ  before  his  master  a*  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  Hut  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  de- 
ceived. His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant  through 
the  whole  transaction,  even  to  it*  minutest  details,  and 
he  visits  Gcha/i  with  the  tremendous  punishment  of 
thvs  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just  relieved  Naaman. 
The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at  least 
seven  years  after  the  raising  ofthc  Sliunammitcs  mn. 
This  is  e  vident  from  a  comparison  of  viii,  4  with  1,  2, 
3.  Gehazi's  familiar  conversation  with  the  king  must 
have  taken  place  before  he  was  a  leper.   See  N.\  am  vx. 

f.i.)  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the  proplvts.  but 
this  time  the  scene  appear*  to  be  chanced,  and  i*  prob- 
ably at  Jericho,  and  during  the  residence  of  Elisha 
there.    Whether  from  the  increase  of  the  scholars  con- 


sequent on  the  estimation  in  which  the  master  wu 
held,  or  from  some  other  cause,  their  habitation  had 
lieenme  too  small — "The  place  in  which  we  sit  Iwfore 
thee  is  too  narrow  for  us."  They  will  therefore  move 
to  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting 
down  beams— each  man  one,  as  with  curious  minute- 
ness the  text  relates — make  there  a  new  dwelling- 
place.  Why  Jordan  was  selected  is  not  apparent. 
Possibly  for  its  distance  from  the  distractions  of  Jeri- 
cho— possibly  the  spot  was  once  sanctified  by  the  cross- 
ing of  Israel  with  the  ark.  or  of  Elij  .h,  only  a  few 
years  l>efore.  Urged  by  his  disciples,  the  man  of  God 
consents  to  accompany  them.  When  they  reach  the 
Jordan,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they 
commence  felling  the  trees  (C*2rn)  of  the  dense  licit 
of  wood  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water.  Sec 
Jordan.  As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  over- 
hanging the  stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed 
tool)  fl.  w  off  and  sank  into  the  w„ter.  His  cry  soon 
brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when 
the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is, 
moreover,  so  turbid  that  search  would  lie  useless.  Hut 
the  place  at  which  the  Ut  axe  entered  the  wutcr  is 
shown  to  Etisha ;  he  lops  off  a  stick  and  casts 

it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  ap|x«ars  on  the  surface, 
and  is  recovered  by  its  possessor  ('I  Kings  vi,  1  7). 

(10.)  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Dot  ban,  half  way  on 
the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jezrecl.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands  (comp.ver.2)  still 
continue,  but  apparently  with  greater  Inddncss,  and 
pushed  even  into  places  w  hich  the  king  of  Israel  is  ac- 
customed to  frequent  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  ix,  4,  3). 
Hut  their  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God, 
and  by  hi*  warnings  he  saves  the  king  "not  once  nor 
twice."  So  UifhYd  were  the  Syrians  by  tin**  repeat- 
ed failures  as  to  make  their  king  suspect  treachery  in 
his  own  camp.  Hut  the  true  explanation  is  given  by 
one  of  his  own  jieople — |tossihly  one  of  those  w  ho  had 
witnessed  the  cure  w  rought  on  Naaman,  and  could  con- 
ceive no  jiower  too  great  to  ascrilie  to  so  gifted  a  j>er- 
son:  "Elisha,  tho  prophet  in  Israel,  telle!  h  the  king 
of  Israel  the  words  that  thou  speukest  in  thy  l>ed- 
chamU'r."  So  powerful  a  magician  must  l»c  seized 
without  delay,  and  a  strong  party  w  ith  chariots  is  dis- 
patched to  effect  his  capture.  They  march  by  night, 
and  Ufore  morning  lake  up  their  station  round  the 
base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Mot  ban 
still  stand.  Kli.-h a"s  servant — not  Gchazi.  but  appar- 
ently a  new-comer,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of 
his  master — is  the  first  to  discover  the  danger.  Hut 
Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears;  and  at  his  re- 
quest the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened  to  behold  tho 
spiritual  guards  w  hich  are  protecting  them,  horses  and 
chariot*  of  tire  filling  the  whole  of  the  mountain.  Bat 
tlii*  is  not  enough.  Elisha  ngain  prays  to  .lehovah, 
and  the  w  hole  of  the  Syrian  warritirs  arc  struck  Hind. 
He  then  descends,  and"  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  per- 
son and  the  place  which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them 
to  Samaria.  Then-,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  their 
si  ;bt  is  restored,  and  they  find  themsel  ves.  not  in  a  re- 
tired country  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  troops. 
His  enemies  thus  completely  in  his  grasp,  the  king  of 
Israel  is  cajjer  to  destroy  them.  "  Sh  ill  I  si  a-  ?  shall 
I  .-lay.  my  f.ither?"  Hut  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been 
answered  when  he  has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futile 
are  all  their  attempts  against  his  superior  power. 
'•  Thou  «halt  not  slay.  Thou  mayest  slay  those  shorn 
thou  hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  fight,  but  not  these 
[literally,  "Are  Uksc  what  thou  hast  captured  with 
thy  sw  ord  and  bow,  that  then  art  for  smiting  them  ?"]  : 
feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their  master."  Af- 
ter such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  maraud- 
ing forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  ceased  (2  Kings  vi,  8~ 
23).    See  Bemiadad. 
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(11.)  But  the  king  of  Syria  could  not  nest  under 
such  dishonor.  He  abandons  hi*  marauding  system, 
and  gather*  a  regular  urmy,  with  which  In;  lays  siege 
to  Samaria.  The  awful  extremities  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  were  driven  need  not  here  lie  re- 
called. Housed  hy  an  encoantcr  with  an  incident 
more  ghastly  than  all,  and  which  remained  w ithout 
parallel  in  Jewish  records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  tho  hist  day?  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  tt'ur,  v,  10,  3  ; 
13,  7,  etc.),  the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet, 
protiably  as  having,  by  hi*  share  in  the  last  transac- 
tion (so  Josephs,  Ant.  ix,  4,  4),  or  in  swine-  other  way 
not  recorded,  provoked  the  invasion  ;  possibly  actuated 
l.y  the  spite  with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty 
often  regai ds  one  better  and  stronger  than  himself. 
The  king's  name  is  not  stated  iu  the  BiUe,  but  there 
can  lie  no  doubt  tliat  Joseph  us  in  correct  in  giving  it  as 
Jorajn  ;  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  his  employment  of 
tbc  same  oath  which  his  mother  Jezebel  used  on  an  oc- 
casion not  dissimilar  (1  Kings  xix,  2),  "  God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of  Elisha,  the  son  of  Sha- 
phat,  shall  stand  on  him  this  day."  No  sooner  is  the 
v.ord  out  of  the  kind's  mouth  than  his  emissary  start* 
to  executo  the  sentence.  Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and 
round  him  are  seated  the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless 
receiving  some  word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their 
sore  calamity.  He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation 
of  the  danger,  lire  the  messenger  could  reach  the 
house,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  Sec  how  this  son 
of  a  murderer  (alluding  to  Ahab  in  the  case  of  Nal>oth) 
hath  cent  to  tike  away  my  head !  Shut  the  door,  and 
keep  him  from  entering :  even  now  1  hear  the  sound 
of  his  master's  feet  behind  him  (hastening  to  stay  the 
re«ult  of  his  rash  exclamation!"  interprets  Josephus, 
A  ni.  i  x.  4,  4).  As  he  says  the  words  the  messenger  ar- 
rives at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as  the  prophet 
hod  predicted,  I  y  the  king  and  by  one  of  his  officers, 
the  lord  on  whose  ham)  he  leaned.  What  follows  is 
very  graphic.  The  kind's  hereditary  love  of  llaal 
burst  forth,  and  he  cries,  "  This  evil  is  from  Jehovah," 
the  ancient  enemy  of  my  house:  "why  r-hould  1  wait 
for  Jehovah  any  longer?"  To  this  Elisha  answers: 
'•  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah" — he  who  has  sent  fam- 
ine can  also  send  plcnty--'*tc-morrow  at  this  time 
shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour  lie  sold  for  a  shekel,  and 
two  measures  of  l«rley  for  a  shekel,  in  tho  gate  of  this 
very  city."  "  This  is  folly."  says  the  officer ;  "  even 
if  Jehovah  were  to  make  window*  in  heaven  and  pour 
down  the  provisions,  it  could  not  be."  "  It  can,  it 
sh.-.ll,"  replies  Elisha;  "and  you,  you  shall  sec  it  all, 
tint  shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it"  (2  Kings  vi,  24-vii. 
2>.  The  next  ni^ht  Cod  caused  tho  Syrians  to  hear 
the  noise  of  chariots  and  horses  ;  and  conceiving  Hint 
Jchoram  had  hired  against  them  the  kin^s  of  the  Hit- 
tu>"«  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  they  tied  from  before  the 
wall*  of  SamarL— leaving  their  tents  filled  with  gold 
and  provisions— in  the  utmost  panic  and  confusion. 
In  this  way  did  Cod,  according  to  the  word  of  Klisha, 
miraculously  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  from 
a  deadly  enemy  without,  and  from  sore  famine  w-ithin, 
Its  walls:  another  prediction  moreover  was  accom- 
plished ;  for  the  distrustful  lord  was  trampled  to  death 
by  the  famished  people  in  rushing  through  the  gate  of 
the  city  to  the  forsaken  tent*  of  the  Syrians  (2  Kings 
viil.    See  Samaria. 

(12.)  We  now  go  back  several  years  to  an  incident 
connected  with  the  lady  of  Shnncm,  at  n  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the  transfer  of  his 
leprosy  to  Gchazi  (v.  1,  27).  Elisha  had  been  made 
aware  of  a  famine  which  Jehovah  was  about  to  bring 
upon  the  land  for  seven  years;  and  he  had  warned  his. 
friend  the  Shunammite  of  it  that  she  miirht  provide 
for  her  safety.  Accordingly  she  hail  left  Shunem  with 
her  family,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  that  is,  in  the  rich  corn-trrowinc  plain  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Judah,  where,  secure  from  want,  she  re- 
mained daring  the  dearth.    At  the  end  of  the  seven 


years  she  returned  to  hor  native  place,  to  find  that  dur. 
ing  her  absence  her  house  with  thu  ticld-laud  attached 
to  it— the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story— had  l>e*n  ap- 
propriated by  some  other  p«rson.  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries kings  arc  (or  were)  accessible  to  the  complaints 
of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to  a  degree  inconceiv- 
able to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  world.  To  the 
king,  therefore,  the  Shunammite  had  recourse,  as  the 
w  idow  of  Tekoah  on  a  former  occasion  to  king  David 
(2  Sam.  xiv,  4).  Thus  occurred  one  of  those  rare  co- 
incidences which  it  is  impossible  not  to  uscrilic  to  some- 
thing more  than  mere  chance.  At  the  very  moment  of 
the  entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son — clamoring,  as 
Oriental  suppliants  alone  clamor  (pr^X  f°r  her  home 
and  her  land— the  king  was  listening  to  a  recital  by 
Gchazi  of  "all  the  great  things  which  Elisha  hed 
done,"  the  crowning  font  of  all  being  that  which  ho 
was  then  actually  relating— the  restoration  to  life  of 
the  boy  of  Shnncm.  The  woman  was  instantly  recog- 
nucd  I  y  Gchazi.  "My  lord,  O  king,  this  is  the  wom- 
an and  this  is  her  son  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life." 
From  her  own  mouth  the  king  hears  the  repetition  of 
the  wonderful  tale,  nuil.  whether  fr<  m  regard  to  Eli- ha, 
or  struck  I  y  the  extraordinary  coincidence,  orders  her 
land  to  be  restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its  produce 
during  her  absence  (2  Kings  viii,  1  li). 

(13.)  Hitherto  we  have  met  with  the  prophet  only 
in  his  own  country.  We  now  lind  him  at  Damascus. 
(The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occasion 
is  show  n  in  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  [i  Hobab],  a  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  E.of  Damascus.  'I  he  same  vil- 
lage, if  not  the  same  l.uilding,  also  contains  the  cave 
in  which  Elijah  was  fed  l.y  ravens  and  the  tomb  of 
Gchazi  [  Stanley,  J'aJttt.  p.  412  ;  (juaresmius,  ii,  W«l  — 
'•  ran/i  tt  n„nd<icitt  Ihbntomm'  \.)  He  is  there  to 
carry  out  the  c»  mniLiiil  given  to  Kliji.h  on  Horeh  to 
"anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  At  the  time 
of  his  arriv  al  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with  his  last  ill- 
ness. '1  his  marks  the  time  of  the  visit  as  after  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  ly  Binhudi.d 
in  pen  on  (com p.  vi,  24).  The  memory  of  the  cure  of 
Nnatm.n,  and  of  the  subsequent  disinterestedness  of 
the  prophet,  were  no  doubt  still  fresh  in  Damascus ; 
und  no  sooner  does  he  enter  the  city  than  the  intelli- 
gence is  carried  to  the  king — The  man  of  God  is  come 
hither."  The  king's  first  desire  is  nntun.ltv  to  i:sccr- 
tain  his  own  fate;  and  Hazr.el,  who  appears  to  have 
succeeded  Xaatnan,  is  con  missione  d  to  1  e  the  bearer 
of  n  present  to  the  prophet,  and  to  risk  the  question  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dif- 
case?"  The  present  is  cne  of  nival  dimensions  —  a 
caravan  (of  40  canub,  according  to  Josephus.  Ai.t.  ix, 
4,  6)  bulen  with  the  riches  and  luxuries  which  that 
wealthy  city  alone  could  furnish.  '1  he  terms  of  Ha- 
zael'* address  show  the  reipect  in  which  Ihe  pro]  het 
was  held  even  in  this  foreign  and  hostile  country. 
They  are  identical  with  those  in  which  Nai,mi.n  was 
addressed  by  his  slaves,  ai.d  in  which  the  king  of  Is- 
rael in  a  moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  rever- 
ence had  addressed  Klisha  himself.  k'Thy  t>n  IJeuha- 
dad  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying.  'Shall  I  recover  if 
this  disease  ?*  "  The  reply,  prol  ably  originally  umUg- 
nous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  present  donl.tful  stUc 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the  general  conclusion  was  un- 
mistakable: "Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall 
surdy  die."  But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet.  If  Benhadad  died,  who  would 
be  king  in  his  stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before 
him  ?  The  pmspect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the 
tear*  of  the  man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and 
imprudent  leader,  who  could  be  In.  tried  and  dcccivi  d 
as  Benhadad  had  >o  often  been.  Behind  thiit  "  stead- 
fast," impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady  courage 
and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Klisha  could  not 
but  foresee  the  greatest  dancer  to  his  country.  Here 
was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the  power,  would  "op- 
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press"'  and  "cut  Israel  short,"  would  "thresh  Gueid 
with  threshing  instrument*  of  iron,"  and  "nuke  them 
like  the  dust  l>y  threshing"  as  no  former  kin..'  of  Syria 
bad  dune,  and  that  at  a  time  when  tbe  prophet  would 


the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria."  I*  discharged. 
This  done,  the  king  take*  up  tbe  bundle  of  arrows, 
and,  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  beats  them  on  tha 
ground.    But  he  docs  it  with  no  energy,  and  the  suc- 


be  no  longer  alive  to  warn  and  to  advise.  At  lluzael's  cesses  of  Israel,  which  mijrht  have  been  so  prolonged 
request  Elisha  confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  1  as  completely  to  destroy  the  foe,  arc  limited  to  three 
the  prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.   victories.    See  Jehoash. 

How  such  a  career  presente<l  itself  to  him  may  lie  in- ,  (16.)  The  power  of  the  prophet,  however,  does  not 
ferrod  from  his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the  possi-  terminate  with  his  death.  Kven  in  the  tomb  (Jose- 
bility  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean.  44  But  j  phus  embellishes  the  account  by  stating  that  he  had 
what  is  thy  slave,  dog  that  he  is  (2^~n  »JT3?,  thy  ter-  j  a  magnificent  funeral,  .4t»f.  ix,  8,  6)  he  restores  the 
ran/,  thk  <%,  i.  e.  insignificant  object),  that  he  should  «te-»«l  to  life.  Moab  had  recovered  from  the  tremen- 
do  this  great  thing?"  To  this  Elisha  replies,  "  Je-  '  dou*  reverse  inflicted  on  her  by  the  three  kings  attho 
hovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over  opening  of  Elisha's  career  (2  Kings  iii),  and  her  ma- 
Syria."  Heturnin^  to  the  king,  Hazael  tolls  him  only  i  rauding  bands  had  again  l»egun  the  w«.rk  of  depreda- 
half  the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God— He  told  me  I  ti,,n  which  Syria  so  long  pursued  (2  Kings  v,  2;  vi, 
that  thou  shouldest  surelv  recover."    But  that  was  J  The  text  perhaps  infers  that  the  spring— that  is, 

the  lust  day  of  Benhadads  life.  What  were  the  cir-  when  the  <*rly  crops  were  ripening— was  the  usual 
cumstances  attending  his  death,  whether  in  the  l»th  Period  for  these  attacks;  but,  Ik?  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
as  has  recently  been  suggested  (Ewald,  Jtr.  Gctch.  iii,  ;  present  occjision  they  in  vailed  the  land  "at  the  coming 
623  note),  is  not  clear,  except  that  he  seems  to  have  ,  in  of  the  year."  A  funeral  was  j  oing  on  in  the  cein- 
been  smothered.  The  general  inference,  in  accord-  J  etery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha.  See- 
ance  with  the  account  of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  him-  in«  tho  Moabitish  spoilers  in  the  distance,  the  friends 
self  was  the  murderer,  but  the  statement  in  the  text  ot  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his  corpse  in  tho 
does  not  necessarily  Iwar  that  interpretation  (n;?*^  !  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose— w  hether  by  design 
nasran,  may  well  be  rendered  "o«  took  the  [notV]  j  or  h.v  »ccidcnt  is  not  said-the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
hair-cloth,"  L  e.  perhaps  divan-mattress);  and,  indeed.  ond- 118  the  ^'J*  Wtt8  P»»hed  <-\b*)  into  the  cell  which 


from  the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse  (2  Kings 
viii.  7-15).    See  Haxaru 

(14.)  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on  Elijah  hud  now 
been  carried  out,  but  the  third  still  remained.    I  la- 


formed  the  receptacle  for  the  corpse  In  Jewish  tombs, 
it  came  in  contact  with  his  bones.  The  mere  touch 
of  those  hallowed  remains  was  enough  to  efTcct  that 
which  in  his  lifetime  hail  cost  Elisha  both  prayers  and 
exertions  —  the  man  "revived  and  stood  up  on  his 


zael  had  liegun  his  attacks  on  Israel  by  an  attempt  to  j  feet."  Other  miracles  of  the  prophet  foreshadow,  as 
recover  the  stronghold  of  Ilamoth-Gilead  (viii,  2«),  or  !  we  have  remarked,  the  acts  of  power  and  goodness  of 
Ramah,  among  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  our  Saviour,  but  this  may  rather  be  said  to  recal  the 
But  the  fortress  was  held  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  marvels  of  a  later  period — of  the  early  ages  of  the 
Judah  in  alliance,  and,  though  the  Syrians  had  wound-  Christian  Church.  It  is  in  tbe  story  of  Gervasius 
cd  the  king  of  Israel,  they  had  not' succeeded  in  cap-  ,  and  Protasins  (Augustine's  C»nffs*Pmt,  ix,  §  16).  and 
taring  the  place  (viii,  28;  ix,  15).  One  of  the  cap-  not  in  any  occurrence  in  the  life  of  our  I,ord  or  of  the 
tains  of  thi>  Israelitish  army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  apostles,  that  we  must  look  for  a  parallel  to  the  last- 
tha  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.    At  the  j  recorded  miracle  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  xiii,  20-22). 


time  his  name  was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  2.  Characterisrics  and  Traditional  View*.— In  almost 
must  have  been  but  a  youth ;  now  he  is  one  of  the  \  every  respect  Elisha  presents  the  most  complete  con- 
boldest  and  best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel. 
He  hud  seen  the  Krvat  prophet  once,  when  with  his 
companion  Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  possession 
of  the  lield  of  Xaboth,  and  the  scene  of  thut  day,  and 
the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced,  no  subsequent 
adventure  had  been  able  to  efTice  (ix,  25,  3*1).  The 
time  had  now  come  for  the  fidlilmeut  of  that  curse  by 
his  being  anointed  king  over  Israel.    Elisha's  person 


trast  to  Elijah.  The  copious  collection  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  which  are  preserved  in  the  3d  to  the  !>th 
chapter  of  the  2d  liook  of  Kings,  though  in  many  re- 
spects deficient  in  that  remarkable  vividness  which  we 
have  noted  in  the  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  or  testi- 
monies to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true  Bedouin 
child  of  the  desert.  The  clefts  of  the  Cherith.  the 
wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb,  the  top 


al  share  in  tbe  transaction  was  confined  to  giving  di-  of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his  resting-places.  If 
ructions  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  tbe  i  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  his  messa**  and 
detailed  narrative  may  be  found  in  2  Kings  ix  (see  1  be  gone.  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  civilized 
Maurice,  J'rojAftj  atul  King.*,  serin,  ix).  See .  Je Hl\  j  man.  an  inhabitant  of  cities.  He  passed  from  the 
(1.1.)  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's  translation  of  his  master  to  dwell  at  Jericho  (2  Kings 
having  taken  any  part  in  tho  revolution  of  Jehu,  or  |  ii,  IK) ;  from  thence  ho  44  returned"  to  Samaria  (\  er. 
the  events  whic  h  followed  it.  He  does  not  again  ap-  25).  At  Samaria  (v.  3;  vi,  32;  comp.  ver.  24)  and  at 
p?ar  till  we  find  him  on  his  death-bed  in  his  own  house  Dothan  (vi,  14)  he  seems  regularly  to  have  resided  in 
(xiii.  14  1!>).  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  is  now  a  house  (v.  0,  24:  vi.  32;  xlii,  17)  with  41  doors"  and 
king,  and  ho  has  come  to  weep  over  the  approaching  44  windows,"  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of 
dep  arture  of  the  great  and  good  prophet.  His  words  the  prophets,  with  the  elders  (vi,  32),  with  the  lady  of 
are  the  same  as  tbosc  of  Elisha  when  Elijah  was  taken   Shunem,  the  general  of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel. 

#  away— "My  father!  my  father!  the  chariot  of  Israel   Over  the  king  and  the  "captain  of  the  host'  be  «eema 

•  and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  But  it  is  not  a  time  for  to  have  possessed  some  social  influence,  capable  of 
weeping.  One  thought  tills  the  mind  of  both  kin  4  and  1  lieing  turned  to  material  advuntage  if  desired  (2  Kin^s 
prophet.    Syria  is  the  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually   iv,  13).    The  touches  of  the  narrative  are  very  slight, 


destroying  the  country,  and  against  Syria  one  final 
effort  must  be  made  before  tho  aid  of  Elisha  Incomes 


but  we  can  gather  thit  his  dress  was  the  ordinary  gar- 
ment of  an  Israelite,  the  l*yril.  probably  similar  in  form 


unobtainable.  What  was  the  exact  significance  of  the  to  the  long  abb  yeh  of  the  modern  Syrians  (2  Kin^M  ii, 
ceremonial  employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  12),  that  his  hoir  was  worn  short  (if  not  naturally  de- 
does  not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  was  evidently  sytn-  ]  ticient  >  behind,  in  contrast  with  the  long  locks  of  Eli- 
bolic.   The  window  is  opened  towards  the  hated  conn- 1  jah  (ii,  23),  and  that  he  used  a  walking-RtifT (iv,  '•?!>)  of 


try,  the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  and  tbe 
prophet  laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if  to  convey 
force  to  the  shot,  "the  arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance, 


the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  grave  or  aged  citizens 
t  Zech.  viii.  4).  What  use  he  made  of  the  rough  man- 
tle of  Elijah,  w  hich  came  into  his  possession  at  tboir 
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parting,  docs  not  anywhere  appear,  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  his  ever  having  worn  it.  Klijah  was  emphat- 
ically a  deetroyer.  Hi*  mission  was  to  slay  and  to 
demolish  whatever  opposed  or  interfered  with  the 
right*  of  Jehovah,  the  l«ord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had 
adopted  a  >;od  of  |«wcr  und  force,  and  they  wens  shown 
that  he  wo*  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God 
whom  they  had  forsaken.  But  after  Elijah  the  de- 
stroyer corner  Elisha  the  healer.  "There  shall  not  l>e 
dew  nor  rain  these  yean"  it  the  earliest  proclamation 
of  the  one.  **  There  shall  not  he  from  thence  any 
deartli  or  Imnn  Und"  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  may  have  l>een  the  di-po*ition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing.  Like  mn»t 
men  of  strong,  stern  character,  he  probably  had  affec- 
tions not  less  strong.  Hut  it  ia  impossible  to  conceive 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  that  benefi- 
cence which  is  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  Elisha, 
and  which  comes  out  at  almost  every  step  of  his  ca- 
reer. Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  conceive  him  ex- 
ercising the  tolerance  towards  the  person  and  the  re- 
ligion of  foreigners  for  which  Elisha  is  remarkable— 
in  communication,  for  example,  with  Naaman  or  Ha- 
zael;  in  the  one  case  calming  with  a  word  of  peace 
the  scruples  of  the  new  proselyte,  anxious  to  reconcile 
the  due  homage  to  Kimmon  with  his  allegiance  to  Je- 
hovah ;  in  the  other  case  contemplating  with  tears, 
but  still  with  tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  future 
king  of  Syria  was  to  bring  upon  his  country.  That 
Bial- worship  was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the 
effort*  of  Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief  seat, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu  to  as- 
sure  us  (2  Kings  x,  1H-27).  but  his  mission  is  not  so 
directly  to  rebuke  and  punish  it.  In  the  eulogium  of 
Eti*ha  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  worthies  of  Ec- 
clus.  xlviii,  12-14 — the  only  later  mention  of  him  save 
the  passing  allusion  of  Luke  iv,  27 — his  special  char- 
acter i«  more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  the  earlier 
narrative  :  "  Whilst  he  lived  he  was  not  moved  by  the 
presence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring  hint 
into  subjection.  No  word  could  overcome  him,  and 
aft  -r  his  death  his  body  prophesied.  He  did  wonders 
in  his  life,  and  at  his"  death  were  his  works  marvel- 


Ibis  thaum  iturgic  view  of  Elisha  is  indeed  the  true 
key  to  his  Biblical  history,  for  he  evidently  appears  in 
these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a  pre- 
dtcterof  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and  things 
happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance.  The  working 
of  won-k-rs  seems  to  be  a  natural  accompaniment  of 
false  religions,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Baal-wor- 
ship of  .Samaria  and  Jezreel  was  not  free  from  such 
arts.  The  story  of  1  Kings  xxii  shows  that  even  be- 
fore Elisha's  time  the  prophets  had  come  to  be  looked 
npon  as  diviners,  and  were  consulted,  nut  on  questions 
of  truth  and  justice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  the  pur- 
poses and  w  ill  of  the  Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how 
an  adventure  or  a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  wheth- 
er it  might  l»e  em'iarked  in  without  personal  danger  or 
lovs.  But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false  wor- 
ship, it  is  no  less  a  principle  In  true  religion  to  adjust 
itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  existing,  and  out  of 
the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the  false  to  produce  the  pow- 
er of  the  true.  Thus  Elisha  appears  to  have  met  the 
habits  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  with- 
out reward  and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  res- 
torations for  which  the  soothsayers  of  BaaWehuh  at 
Ekron  were  consulted  in  vain  :  he  warned  his  sovereign 
of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the  whole  four  hun- 
dred of  his  prophets  had  not  succeeded  in  predicting  to 
Ahab,  and  thus  in  one  sense  we  may  say  that  no  less 
signally  than  Elijah  he  vanquished  the  false  gods  on 
their  own  field. 

The  frequency  and  unparalleled  nature  of  his  mir- 
acles also  furnish  perhaps  the  Itest  explanation  of  Eli- 
jah's behest  of  "a  double  portion  of  his  own  spirit" 


upon  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii,  9).  The  ordinary  meaning 
put  upon  this  phrase  (see.  for  example,  J.  H.  Newman, 
Snbj.  of  the  Day,  p.  101)  is  that  Elisha  possessed  double 
the  power  of  Elijah.  This,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  and  adopted  by 
a  long  series  of  commentators  from  Ephraem  Syrua  to 
Krummachcr,  would  appear  not  to  !*•  I  he  real  force  of 
the  words.  The  expression  is  0*5 ^C,  literally  "a 
mouth  of  two" — a  double  mouthful — the  same  phrase 
employed  in  Dcut.  xxi,  17  to  denote  the  amount  of  a 
father's  goods  which  were  the  right  and  token  of  a 
first-Lorn  son.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  "  double  portion" 
of  Elijah's  spirit  wus  but  the  legitimate  conclusion  of 
the  act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  casting  of  the 
mantle  at  Ah  •1-mehol.ih  years  before.  It  was  this  which 
Elisha  Mtught— not  a  irift  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  tw  ice 
as  large  as  Elijah  himself  possessed.  This  carries  im- 
probability on  the  very  face  of  it ;  for  with  what  propri- 
ety could  a  man  lie  asked  to  leave  as  an  inheritance  to 
another  double  of  what  he  himself  ]»ossessed  ?  Nor  did 
Elisha  get  any  such  superlative  endowment ;  his  posi- 
tion as  a  prophet  was  altogether  of  a  dependent  and 
secondary  nature  as  compared  with  Elijah's  ;  and  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  invert  the  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  proceed  upon  arbitrary  and  super- 
ficial considerations.  Not  less  arbitrary  is  the  view  of 
Ewald,  that  the  request  of  Elisha  must  he  understood 
as  indicating  a  w  ish  for  two  thirds  only  of  Elijah's 
spirit  (tirtch.  Hi,  W»7 ) — a  view  that  requires  no  refuta- 
tion. The  pro|x;r  explanation  is,  that  Elisha  here  re- 
garded Elijah  as  the  head  of  a  great  spiritual  house- 
hold, which  included  himself  as  the  first-ltorn  and  all 
who  had  since  been  added  to  the  fraternity  under  the 
name  of"  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ;"  and  what  he  now 
sought  was,  that  he  might  be  constituted  Elijah's  heir 
in  the  spiritual  vineyard,  by  getting  the  first-born'* 
double  portion,  and  therewith  authority  to  continue  the 
work.  For  a  curious  calculation  by  Peter  Damianu* 
that  Elijah  performed  twelve  miracles  and  Elisha  twen- 
tv-four,  see  the  Ana  Sunctnrum,  July  20. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church  ;  his  day  is 
the  14th  of  June.  Under  that  date,  his  life,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  the  few  traditions  concerning  him— few  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  of  Elijah— may  be  found 
m  the  .4r/«i  ftanrturaut.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  a 
"  mausoleum "  containing  his  remains  were  shown  at 
Samaria  (hVtand,  Ptthttt.  p.  080).  Under  Julian  the 
bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from  their  receptacle 
and  burned.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  his  relics  are 
heard  of  subsequently,  and  the  church  of  St.  Apollin- 
nris  nt  Havenna  still  boasts  of  possessing  his  head. 
The  Carmelites  have  a  special  service  in  honor  of 
Elisha. 

.1.  Literature.  —  On  the  subject  generally,  Kitto, 
I)  ii1!/  HihU  Illuntratvini',  "Solomon  and  Kings,"  47th 
to  49th  week  :  Niem-ycr.  Ch  trttkt.  v.  iW'»4  sq. ;  Blunt, 
Ifittorif  of  KH*h  i  <  new  ed.  Loud.  lKfi2);  Krummacher, 
FJ'mhii  (from  the  German.  \a>»<\.  lX'X);  Anon.  Short 
Mr  Uta'ioM  on  Et;*ho  (Loud.  1*1*);  Cassel,  /Mr  I'ro- 
phrt  AVm«  (  Berlin.  lHfiO);  Stanley,  Jrvith  Chunk,  ii, 
.»:>3  sq.  On  the  fate  of  the  Bcthelite  youths,  Miehae- 
lis.  l)r  ElLxro  rindicalo  (Frcf.  a.  0. 17114  >.  On  the  mir- 
acle of  the  axe-helve,  Freise,  t'errum  niitan*  (Jen. 
im*).  On  the  Shunammitess,  Thomson,  lA*d  and 
liooi;  ii,  177  sq. 

Elisha  (in  Armenian  E>;hi*rk-\  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Armenian  histori  ins,  was  born  at  the  Iwgin- 
ning  of  the  bth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  patri- 
arch St.Sahug  (Isaac  i  und  of  St.  Mesrob,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  the  schools  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Constantinople.  Subsequently  he  became  almoner 
and  secretary  of  prince  Vartan,  w  ho,  in  the  religious 
war  or  the  Armenians  against  the  Persians,  was  chief 
commander  of  the  Armenian  army.  He  died  in  480. 
Probably  he  is  the  same  |>erson  with  bishop  Elisha 
of  Amathunik,  who  in  449  was  present  at  the  Syn« 
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od  of  Artishat,  at  which  the  bishops  of  Armenia  re- '  Schinihcas  {Paradies,  p.  264),  without  the  slightest 

probability,  argues  in  favor  of  a  position  on  the  west- 


plied  to  the  summons  of  the  Persian  ruler  Yesdegcrd 
(1  to  adopt  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  This  reply,  to 
which  was  added  a  brief  apology  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, led  to  the  religious  war  which  is  described  by 
Elisha.  So  great  was  the  reputation  of  this  work  that 
ita  author  received  the  surname  cf  the  Armenian  Xen- 
ophon.  It  begins  with  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Yrodegerd  In  4:50,  describes  in  full  the  schemes  of  |K>r- 
Secution  devised  by  the  Persian  king  against  the  Ar- 
menian.*, the  resistance  of  the  Armenian  bishops  and 
princes,  the  ''holy  alliance"'  concluded  by  the  latter, 
and  ita  c 


ern  coast  of  Africa,  <>n  the  ground  of  the  resemblance 
to  Elisa  as  the  Phoenician  name  of  Carthage.  See 
Kthnolouy. 

Eliah'ama  (Heb.  EUshama',  r^*?K,  whom  God 
hiu  heard),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (.Sept.  'EWa/ia  v.  r.  in  Chron.  EAirrn/iot.)  Son 
of  Ammihud,  and  "  prince"  or  "captain"  (Loth  X*i'3, 
i.  e.  phvlarch )  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  at  the  Exode 
(Num/l,  10;  ii,  18;  vii,  48,  53;  x,  22).    B.C.  1068. 


s  operation  and  fate  until  the  unfortunate  l-attle   *™n  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  vu,  20,  we  find  that 
at  the  river  Tcchmut,  in  the  province  of  Arias,  in  451 ,  |  ho  was  the  grai.dfUthcr  of  Joshua 
in  consequence  of  which  the  leaders  of  the  holy  alii- 1   . 2  (Sept.  ^-pay.  r.  LA,<,„.)  1  he  second  of  the 
j*        .., ...  ,.  „  ,.,„^,  „,ir,,„^.i  „iwi  ,„l„„   nine  sons  of  David  born  ut  Jerusale  m,  exclusive  of 


ance  and  most  of  the  bishops  were  captured  and  taken 
to  Persia.    The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed 


those  by  Bathshebn  (1  Citron,  iii,  ♦») ;  caVed  In  the  par 


at  Constantinople  in  1704  (new  ed.  1*33);  other  edi-  \***»f**  V  *»»•  v-        »  <„"»>"•        5)  hX  op- 

tions appeared  at  Nakhidchevan  (1764),  Calcutta (1  Hi 0),   V»nntiy  the  more  correc  name  EtwiiCA  (q.  v.). 
and  Venice  (1823  and  1*3*).    The  last  Venice  edition,  I     3.  (Sept.  b  Ww„  )    The  seventh  of  the  same 
which  is  the  best,  contains  also  commentaries  to  the  i  rte*  of  sons  (2  Sam.  v,  In;  1  Chron.  iu,  *;  xiv,  ,) 


which  is  the  best,  contain 

books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  a  recommendation  of  ino- 


se- 
be» 


ing  one  of  the  thirteen,  or,  according  to  the  record  of 


n  exposition°of  the  lord's  Praver,  several  Samuel,  the  cloven,  sons  born  to  David  of  his  w  ives 
,i  ..  .1,-  ^Mo.i-ii^.l  .  -n»n«     An  nftcr  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem.    B.C.  post  1014. 


a  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  An 
ation  of  the  work  was  published  by  Fr 


naslic  life,  a 
homilies,  and 
English  tran 

Neumann  {The  History  of  I'artun  and  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Armenian!,  containing  cut  Account  of  the  religious 
»■'«»*  bfticrm  the  Persians  and  Armenians,  by  Elisa»u», 
bishop  of  the  Amadunians,  etc.,  I.ond.  1*30 \  It  has 
also  l>ecn  translated  into  French  by  ablte  G.  K.  Garabed 
(Siwkrement 'national d  V  Aruunie  chreiienne.  Par.  1844, 
*vo),  and  into  Italian  l>y  G.  Cappelletti  (Vcn.  18-11). 
Elisha  is  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  Armenia, 
which,  however,  appears  to  be  lost.— Wetzer  u.  Wclte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  640  ;  Hoefer,  A'owe.  /Hog.  r.Vmr.  xv, 
KS4  ;  Neumann,  ler»«cA  ei'ner  Gesch.  dtr  armen.  Litter. 
p.  C'J,  70.    (A.  J.  S.) 


pos 

I  The  list  in  .?o.«cphus  {Ant.  vii,  8,  8)  has  no  similar 
I  name.    See  David. 

4.  (Sept.  'KAor«i//«'.)  One  of  the  two  priests  seut 
'  by  Jeho*haphut  with  the  Lcvitcs  to  teach  the  Ijiw 

through  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).  B.C. 
912. 

5.  (Sept.  'K\inaptn.)  Son  of  Jekomiah,  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  41).  In  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions preserved  by  Jerome  {Qu.  Ilebr.  on  1  Chron.  ii, 
41)  he  ap|>cars  to  be  identified  with 

6.  (Sept.  'EXioapd  v.  r.  in  Jer.  'EX<ma  and  'EXm- 
ad.)  A  member  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  ;  father  of 
Kethaniah,  and  grandfather  of  Ishmacl  who  slew  Ged- 
aliah. 


aliah,  provisional  governor  of  Jerusalem  after  ita  cap- 
Bli'8hah(Heb.£/wAr;A',  n^SX^criv.  unknown;  turn  by  the  Babylonians  (2  Kings  xxv,  26;  Jer.  xli, 


Sept.  'KW  and  '&\t«a, ;  Josephs,  'EAktoc,  Vulg. 
Elisa),  the  oldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Javan  (Gen.  x,  4 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  7).    B.C.  cir.  2450.    He  seoms  to  have 
given  mime  to  a  region  on  the  Mediterranean,  "the 
isles  (0">*St,  shores)  of  Elishah,"  which  are  descried 
ns  exporting  fabrics  of  purple  and  scarlet  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Tyre  (Eiek.  xxvii,  7).    If  the  descendants  of 
Javan  peopled  Greece,  we  may  expert  to  find  Elishah 
in  some  province  of  that  country.    The  circumstance 
of  the  purple  suits  the  Peloponnesus,  for  the  tish  af- 
fording the  purple  dye  w  as  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eurotas,  and  the  purple  of  I^aconia  was  very  celebra- 
ted.   See  Pt'Ri'LK.    The  name  seems  kindred  to  Klis 
(Bochart,  Phiileg,  iii,  4),  which,  in  a  wider  sense,  was 
applied  to  the  whole  Peloponnesus  ;  and  some  identify 
EUshah  with  Iff  Has  (Micbaeli*.  S/dciirg.  i.  79).— Kitto, 
s.  v.    Josephus,  however,  identified  the  race  of  Eli- 
shah  with  the  Alolitms  {Ant.  \,  6,  1).    His  view  is 
adopted  by  Knobcl  {YiAkert'fd,  p.  *1  sq.).    It  ap- 
pears correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  r  ice 
rather  than  of  a  locality  ;  and  if  Javan  represents  the 
Ionian*,  then  Elishah  the  jEolians,  whose  name  pre- 
sents considerable  similarity  (  AmAmc  having  possibly 
been  \i\iii.),  and  who^c  predilection  for  maritime  sit- 
uations quite  acrords  with  the  expression  in  F./.ckiel. 
In  early  times  the  .Eolians  were  ^cttb-d  in  various 
parts  of  G recce.  Thessaly.  Boeotia,  .Etolia,  Locris.  Klis, 
nod  Mcssenia:  fr»m  Greece  th-y  emigrated  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  Ezckiel'*  age  occupied  the  maritime 
district  in  the  N.W.ofthat  country,  named  after  them 
vEolis,  together  with  the  island*  Lesbos  nml  Tenedos. 
The  purple  shell-fish  was  found  on  this  coast,  especial- 
ly at  Abydus  (Virgil,  Georg.  i,  207 \  Plioca?a  (l)vid, 
Sfetam.  vi.  9),  Sigeum  and  Ledum  (  Athenwus.  iii,  **). 
Not  much,  however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as  to 
the  position  of  the  "  isl«**  of  Elidioh,"  as  that  shellfish 
vas  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially on  the  coa*t  of  Laconia  (  Pausan.  iii.  21,  §  C  ). 


1).    B.C.  considerably  ante  5*8. 

7.  (Sept.  'EXtaaftd.)  A  royal  scribe  in  whose  cham- 
ber the  ndl  of  Jeremiah  was  read  to  him  and  other  as- 
sembled magnates,  and  afterwards  deposited  for  a 
time  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12,  20,  21).    B.C.  005. 

Eliah'aphat  (Heb.  Elifhaphat',  tttr^St,  whom 
Gcd  has  judged ;  Sept.  'K  Wn^iir  v.  r.  'KXi<rn^n»>),  son 
•if  Zichri,  and  one  of  the  "captains  of  hundreds"  whom 
Jehoiada  associated  with  himself  in  the  league  to  over- 
throw the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1). 
B.C.  877. 

Elish'eba  (Heb.  Eliehe'ba,  ?S'.?^Jt,  God  is  her 
oath,  or  she  swears  by  Gotl,  i.  e.  worshipper  of  God, 
com  p.  ls.i.  xix.  K;  Sept.  'tXioa^tr.  Vulg.  Elisabtth; 
a«  in  Luke  i,7),  the  daughter  of  Amminadab,  ph  vlarch 
of  the  tril>e  of  Judah,  and  sister  of  Nahshon,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Hebrew  host  (Num.  ii,  3)  ;  she  l»ecainc  tho 
wife  of  Aaron  i  q.  v.),  and  hence  the  mother  of  the 
priestlv  family  (Exod.  vi,  23).    B.C.  165*. 

Elishu  a  (Heb.  id.  Ttr^it,  God  is  his  salvation? 
Sept.  'E\ioot>i  v.  r.  'EXiffac  and  'E\ttti,  Vulg.  Eliswi), 
one  of  the  sons  of  David,  born  nt  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  t, 
15;  1  Chron.  xiv.  5);  called  Eushama  (q.  v.)  in  the 
parallel  jwssage  (1  Chron.  iii,  6).    B.C.  |iost  1044. 

Ells'imus  (EXuinifioe  ;  Vulg.  Liasumus),  nn  Isra- 
elite of  the  '*  sons  of  Zamoth,"  who  divorced  his  Gen- 
tile wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,2*);  evidently  the 
Ei.i  Asiiin  (q.  v  )  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  27). 

Eli'u  (  HAioi..  i.  e.  Elihu),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith  (J iid.  viii,  1),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon.   See  .ItDlTII. 

Eli'ud  (  K\io»V,  prob.  for  Heb.  1*rr^K,  God  is  his 
praise,  but  not  found  in  O.  T.),  son  of  Achim,  and  f«> 
ther  of  Eleazar,  lieing  the  fifth  in  ascent  in  Christ's 
paUrnal  genealogy  (Matt,  i,  14,  15).  B.C.  cir.  200. 
See  Gf.xealoqy  ok  Christ. 
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Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  her  sister,  the  Moody  Mary,  Nov.  17, 
and  died  March  24  (April  3,  New  Style),  1G03. 
She  was  the  daughter  and  only  living  child  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Henry  VIII.  She  was  liorn  Sept.  7,  l.Vtf, 
and  was  therefore  "full  rivc-and-twenty  year*  old  when 
•he  came  to  the  crown."  Before  she  was  three  years 
of  age  her  mother  wu  beheaded  by  her  father,  who, 
according  to  his  own  declaration,  "  never  spared  man 
in  hi*  anger,  nor  woman  in  his  hut."  On  the  8th  of 
June  of  the  same  year,  lbM,  the  Parliament  declared 
the  divorces  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Holeyn 
legal,  and  bastardized  the  issue  of  both  marriages. 
The  same  derision  had  !>een  previously  pronounced  by 
archbishop  Cranmer  in  the  Stir-Chamber,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Convocation.  The  Parliament  also  cm- 
powered  Henry  to  settle  the  succession  by  testament- 
tary  disposition.  In  January,  1544,  Elizabeth  was  re- 
stored to  the  line  of  royal  inheritance. 

During  the  lifetime  of  her  father  her  education  was 
carefully  encouraged,  especially  by  queen  Catharine 
Parr ;  and  it  was  continued  after  his  death.  She  was 
instructed  in  I-atin  and  Greek  by  William  Grindal 
and  Roger  Ascham.  The  latter  commends  her  mas- 
culine power  of  application,  quick  apprehension,  and 
retentive  memory.  "  She  spoke  French  and  Italian 
with  fluency,  was  elegant  in  her  penmanship,  and  was 
skilful  in  music,  though  she  did  not  delight  in  it." 
She  seema  also  to  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
German.  Her  position  was  at  all  times  exceedingly 
dubious,  and  rarely  free  from  peril. 

On  the  accession  of  her  brother  Edward  VI  she  en- 
countered other  risks  than  those  she  had  lieen  previ- 
ously exposed  to.  In  her  infancy  her  hand  had  been 
designed  fur  the  duke  of  Orleans,  third  mmi  of  Francis 
I :  it  was  offered  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  declined  by 
him;  it  was  then  proposed  for  Philip  of  Spain.  Un- 
der Edward  VI,  admiral  Seymour,  the  brother  of  the 
lord  protector,  hesit  ited  Iwtween  seeking  the  hand  of 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  or  the  lady  Jane  Grey.  He  Anally 
accepted  that  of  the  queen  dowager,  but  did  not  dis- 
continue his  amorous  attentions,  and  renewed  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  princess  Elizabeth  on  his  wife's  death. 
Her  fair  fame  was  impeached  by  her  encouragement 
of  his  devotion* ;  and  this  furnished  one  of  the  charges 
agiinst  him  which  resulted  in  his  execution. 

New  dangers  encompassed  her  on  the  death  of  her 
brother.  Dudley,  earl  of  Northumberland,  father  of 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  subsequent  favorite,  had  per- 
suaded the  lay-king,  in  his  la»t  illness,  to  set  aside 
loth  his  sisters  on  the  ground  of  their  illegitimacy, 
and  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey 
(great-niece  of  Henry  VIII),  who  had  recently  been 
married  to  his  fourth  son,  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  Kid- 
ley,  bUhop  of  London,  preached  vehemently  in  ftvor 
of  lady  Jane,  and  against  any  »up|>oscd  title  of  Mary 
and  Uizatieth,  both  of  whom  were  regarded  as  Uom  in 
Catholic,  and  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  the  old 
rfliition.  Northumlterland  offered  IjiuIs  and  money 
to  Elizabeth  to  induce  her  to  renounce  her  claims,  but 
she  adroitly  evaded  his  proposals. 

The  legitimacy  of  Mary  Wiis  declared  by  Parlia- 
ment, which  thus  stigmatized  anew  the  birth  of  Elizn- 
leth.  She  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  with  some  reluctance,  but  was  viewed  with 
suspicion.  In  1554  she  was  implicated,  in  connection 
with  her  dissolute  suitor,  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, in  Wyat'a  conspiracy,  and  was  confined  to  the 
Tower  for  two  months.  Her  death  was  demanded  ; 
but  Philip  II,  now  the  husband  of  Mary,  interposed, 
and  she  was  put  under  surveillance  at  Woodstock. 
Philip  propo<ei  to  bestow  her  upon  Emanuel  Phili- 
hert,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  afterwards  married,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Cnteau-Cam (.re- 
sts, Margaret  of  France.. 

These  points  may  appear  trivial  in  a  rapid  notice  of 
the  life  and  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  they  affected  both 
III— L 


the  development  of  her  character  and  the  policy  of  her 
government.  The  death  of  queen  Mary  exposed  her 
to  untried  difficulties,  inquiring  discernment,  resolu- 
tion, and  singular  good  fortune.  Her  accession  to  the 
throne  was  unchallenged  in  Parliament,  and  was  heard 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  populace  of  London. 
She  herself,  however,  in  her  retiiement  at  Hatfield, 
recognised  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  She  had  been 
declared  illegitimate  and  incapable  of  the  crown  by 
her  father,  by  her  brother,  by  the  Star-Chatnber,  by 
the  Convocation,  and  twice  by  act  of  Parliament.  For 
the  hist  twenty  years  the  religion  of  England  had  been 
determined  by  royal  edicts  and  parliamentary  enact- 
ments. The  majority  of  the  people  were  Human  Cath- 
olic in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  late  reign. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  presence  of  her  dying  sister,  hud 
"prayed  God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow 
her  alive  if  she  were  not  a  true  Komau  Catholic."  But, 
if  Roman  Catholicism  remained  the  national  creed,  her 
tenure  of  the  crown  would  lie  wholly  precarious,  as  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  birth  would  be  inevitably  and  Irre- 
fragably  maintained.  The  superior  title  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  would  prevail,  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  French 
arms,  while  the  Brandon  or  Suffolk  line  might  seek 
Spanish  support.  Roman  Catholic  her  government 
could  not  be  ;  but,  if  she  renounced  Home,  she  united 
the  religious  with  the  political  enthusiasm  of  France, 
under  the  instigation  of  the  Guises,  against  her  reign, 
and  alienated  or  provoked  Philip  II,  then  aspiring  to 
universal  dominion,  and  having  in  his  own  person 
some  claims  to  the  English  throne,  which  he  after- 
wards advanced.  He  had  hastened  to  tender  his  wid- 
owed heart  and  hand  to  the  new  queen  immediately 
on  the  death  of  her  sister.  Could  she  venture  to  re- 
ject it  at  once,  while  his  party  was  still  strong,  and  in 
possession  of  all  places  of  influence  in  England — while 
her  own  throne  was  still  uncertain  ?  She  temporized, 
she  coquetted,  she  entertained  his  pnqiosals  till  she 
could  reject  them.  She  did  not  fully  renounce  the  old 
and  lately  restored  religion.  She  retained  the  cruci- 
fix and  li^ht^  in  her  private  chapel,  and  throughout 
her  life  addressed  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  But  she 
gradually  abolished  the  most  distinctive  practices  of 
the  Pa|«l  Church,  and  established  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Her  own  I*rotes- 
tantisin  was  always  political  ruther  than  religious; 
the  creed  was  less  im|H>rtant  to  her  than  the  |iolitical 
submission  of  the  people.  Her  first  measures  were 
very  cautious,  and  were  adroitly  introduced  by  her 
great  minister,  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  guided  her 
councils  till  his  death,  forty  years  after.  So  insecure 
was  her  hold  upon  the  sceptre,  that  in  the  year  of  her 
coronation  her  title  was  denied  by  pope  Paul  IV,  and 
also  by  John  Knox,  who  had  written  a  diatribe  against 
tMf  inUJerttbl'  rtffimm  of  inmm,  and  who  at  this  time 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen  to  jicrsuadc  her  to  sur- 
render her  crown. 

Nearly  all  omens  were  adverse.  The  state  was  di- 
vided into  factions — all  opposed  to  her.  Foreign  states 
were  hostile  or  indifferent  in  interest  and  in  sentiment. 
Her  title  was  most  questionable,  if  not  utterly  invalid. 
She  had  no  support  but  her  own  brave  heart,  the  pa- 
triotic antipathy  of  her  people  to  foreign  rule,  the  civil 
wars  and  discords  prevailing  or  in  prospect  in  the 
kingdoms  around  h  >r,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  advisers 
whom  she  might  choose.  She  hail  to  knit  together 
her  own  people  into  a  nation,  to  win  popular  support 
by  suppressing  all  factions  at  home,  to  nvert  foreign 
dangers  by  creating  a  |>arty  for  herself,  and  provoking 
occupation  for  her  enemies  in  the  realms  by  which  she 
was  menaced.  The  character  and  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth present  a  most  interesting,  but  most  difficult  moral 
and  historical  study.  No  hasty  and  sweeping  cen- 
sures, whether  of  praise  or  blame,  can  exhibit  the  com- 
plicated intertexturc  of  threads  of  various  material 
and  hue  in  that  strange  fabric.  All  was  not  virtue, 
all  was  not  vice.    The  virtues  were  obscured,  soiled, 
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or  dwarfed  by  supposed  state  necessities;  the  rices 
were  darkened  or  deepened  by  ceaseless  provocations 
and  harassing  perplexities.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an 
illustrious  character  composed  of  a  more  undistinguish- 
able  admixture  of  tine  gold,  and  dross,  and  clay,  and 
never  was  there  one  better  calculated  to  invite  and  re- 
ward carious  examination. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign  she  could  trust  only 
to  those  political  friends  whose  fortunes  were  indisso- 
luble connected  with  her  own,  and  to  her  relatives, 
principally  by  her  mother's  line — the  descendants  of 
Mary  Boleyn.  As  her  throne  became  more  assured, 
she  attracted  to  her  court  the  young  men  of  ancient 
gentry,  of  adventurous  spirit,  of  chivalrous  bearing, 
of  great  but  restricted  ambition,  and  of  high  physical 
and  intellectual  advantages.  Gentle  birth,  great  tal- 
ents, and  good  looks  were  the  passports  to  the  favor 
of  the  court.  She  thus  created  supporters  and  officers 
for  her  crown.  The  old  nobility  she  did  not  and  could 
not  trust.  They  were  powers  in  the  land  which  de- 
spised, envied,  and  menaced  her  own.  She  accumu- 
lated favors  on  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  from 
compassion  for  the  fate  of  his  father  and  brother,  from 
regard  for  his  courtly  manners,  perhaps  for  a  tenderer 
feeling,  which  she  deemed  it  un regal  und  unsafe  to 
gTuttfy.  Leicester,  like  his  father,  was  ever  scheming 
for  a  crown.  Essex  she  petted,  indulged,  spoiled,  as 
a  bright,  petulant,  promising  youth,  who  was  one  of 
her  nearest  male  relatives,  and  the  chief  hope  of  ber 
lonely  old  age. 

Her  crown  was  at  first  held  merely  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  nation ;  it  was  not  confirmed  by  any 
parliamentary  sanction  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  her 
reign.  Civil  and  religious  disorder  desolated  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands :  she  prevented  such  com- 
motions in  her  own  realm.  She  promptly  suppressed 
the  commencements  of  revolt;  she  arrested  the  nu- 
merous conspiracies  against  ber  life  and  throne  before 
they  had  time  to  explode;  and  she  left  her  people  a 
united,  if  not  a  harmonious  nation— prosperous,  intel- 
ligent, powerful,  independent,  and  free. 

Menaced  by  the  claims  of  Man*,  and  by  their  pro- 
spective advocacy  by  France  or  Spain,  she  placed  her- 
self at  the  bead  of  the  Protestant  movement,  and  aid- 
ed, openly  or  secretly,  the  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland, 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  William  of  Orange,  and  the 
Gueux  in  the  Netherlands.  She  assisted  all;  she 
gave  no  decisive  aid  to  any. 

In  the  midst  of  perils  and  successes  at  horn*  and 
abroad,  she  made  head  against  the  incessant  revolts 
of  Ireland,  which  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Brit- 
ain from  the  fabulous  days  of  king  Arthur  to  the  cur- 
rent year  of  queen  Victoria,  Throughout  her  reign 
she  was  harassed  by  its  state  of  chronic  though  inter- 
mittent rebellion,  but  in  the  year  preceding  her  deatb 
she  received  its  submission  through  lord  Mountjoy. 

The  important  results  achieved  in  the  long  reign  of 
Elizabeth  were  mninly  due  to  the  impulses  communi- 
cated by  herself  and  the  policy  pursued  by  ber  minis- 
ters. All  portentous  stars  were  in  conjunction  in  her 
horoscope.  Internal  and  external  hazards  environed 
ber.  Industry  was  disorganized,  agriculture  disor- 
dered, trade  inactive,  enterprise  stagnant,  fortunes 
wcra  shattered,  ranks  confused,  beggars  and  vaga- 
bonds multiplied  by  the  confiscation  and  private  ap- 
propriation of  Church  lands,  by  the  inclosure  of  com- 
mons, and  the  extension  of  pasturage.  These  social 
were  aggravated  by  the  growth  of  colossal  for- 
i  alongside  of  increasing  destitution  among  the 
,  as  commerce  rapidly  advanced  under  her  rule. 
They  were  augmented  also  by  the  progressive  depre- 
dation of  the  precious  metals,  which  grievously  affect- 
ed the  public  revenue,  and  the  condition  of  families 
with  fixed  and  moderate  means. 

All  these  circumstances  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  appreciate  justly  the  otherwise  suspicious  and  un- 
intelligible policy  of  Elizabeth.    They  explain  the 


meaning,  if  they  do  not  evince  the  propriety  of  be/ 
ecclesiastical  measures ;  they  illustrate  the  spirit  of 
her  internal  government ;  they  interpret  her  severity 
to  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen  who  sought  as 
a  kinswoman  an  asylum  and  protection  in  her  realm. 
They  enable  us  to  see  how  she  fostered  the  high  em- 
prize  and  the  transcendent  genius  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age ;  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  clouds  and  mists 
which  obscured  her  career,  she  remained  a  right  royal 
woman,  created  the  national  spirit  of  England,  estab- 
lished the  English  Church,  maintained  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  spread  such  blessings  over  the  land  that 
to  this  day  the  popular  imagination  still  fondly  looks 
back  to  "  the  merry  days  of  good  queen  Bess." 

Her  religious  policy  was  hostile  alike  to  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Puritans ;  yet  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
commanded  the  navies  of  England  against  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  belonged  to  the  Roman  communion ;  and 
nearly  all  ber  chief  ministers  were  supporters  of  the 
Puritan  doctrine.  There  seems  to  be  substantial  truth 
in  the  declaration  of  lord  Bacon,  who  had  ample  op- 
portunities of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  who  was 
Puritan  by  family  and  political  connections,  but  toler- 
ant by  disposition.  He  says,  with  an  affirmation  of 
"certain  knowledge,"  "Most  certain  it  is  that  it  was 
the  firm  resolution  of  this  princess  not  to  offer  sny  vi- 
olence to  consciences ;  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  not 
to  suffer  the  state  of  her  kingdom  to  be  ruined  under 
pretence  of  conscience  and  religion."  Her  aim  was 
to  maintain  ber  ascendency  in  Church  and  State,  in 
order  to  prevent  internal  divisions  which  would  invite 
external  aggressions.  It  wo*  impossible,  in  the  tur- 
moil and  religious  acrimony  of  the  period,  to  draw  pre- 
cisely the  line  of  discrimination  between  religious  be- 
lief and  political  intrigue.  There  b  reason  to  believe 
that  the  persecutions  which  darkened  her  reign  did 
not  contemplate  capital  penalties  till  her  crown  and 
life  had  both  been  endangered  by  papal  excommuni- 
cations, by  Papist  plots,  and  by 


These  principles  also  controlled  in  large 
her  harsh,  unsympathizing  treatment  of  her  beautiful 
and  accomplished  cousin,  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose 
graces  have  been  employed,  like  the  charms  of  Axpa- 
sia  and  Phryne  in  an  Athenian  court,  to  secure  acquit- 
tal when  the  evidence  compels  a  condemnation.  If 
Mar}-  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of  her  huBband ;  if 
she  was  not  involved  in  the  Northern  rebellion;  if  .«ho 
did  not  beguile  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  if  she  did  not 
connive  at  Babington's  conspiracy  and  other  similar 
transactions ;  if  she  did  not  instigate  Hamilton  of  Both- 
wellhaugh  to  murder  her  royal  jailor ;  if  she  practised 
no  collusion  with  Philip  of  Spain— all  these  things 
might  have  been  readily  credited  by  the  English 
queen  and  her  council,  and  such  belief  would  remove 
the  atrocity,  if  not  the  formal  illegality,  of  their  proce- 
dure. But  if  all,  or  most  of  these  suspicions  were  well 
founded ;  if  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  most 
dispassionate  historians,  and  by  the  most  recent  and 
diligent  investigations,  the  action  of  Elizabeth  may 
still  be  illegal,  but  It  ceases  to  be  iniquitous.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  thst  Elizabeth  did  not  consent  to 
the  trial  of  Mary  till  after  repeated  and  urgent  de- 
mands from  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  in 
Parliament  assembled ;  that  ber  signature  of  the  death- 
warrant  is  by  no  means  certain ;  that  it  was  issued 
and  carried  into  effect  without  her  consent,  and  con- 
trary to  her  orders ;  and  that  the  execution  caused  her 
bitter  agony  and  horror.  This  plea  is,  indeed,  coon- 
Unbalanced  by  the  suspicion  that  she  sought  the  remo- 
val of  ber  royal  captive  by  secret  murder.  Such  a 
design  is,  of  course,  infamous,  though  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  age. 

To  these  habits  of  indirect  procedure  may  be  referred 
much  of  that  matrimonial  coquetting  which  furnished 
occasion  for  the  malignant  censures  of  hostile  contem- 
poraries.   There  was  much  female  vanity  In  the  fre- 
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quent  and  not  always  coy  reception  of  tender  address- 
es. The  Tador  blood  displayed  its  licentious  warmth 
in  Margaret  and  Mary,  the  sisters  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
in  their  female  descendants,  as  well  as  in  "  bluff  king 
Harry."  But  there  was  much  also  of  policy  in  Eliza- 
beth's demeanor.  It  introduced  a  courtly  language 
which  has  often  been  misconstrued.  It  cannot  have 
leen  entirely  unworthy,  degrading,  or  vicious,  when  it 
inspired  the  compliments  of  Sidney,  and  Raleigh,  and 
frpsnser,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon.  There  is  a 
fashion  in  language  and  manners  as  well  as  in  dress, 
and  the  fashion  must  be  regarded  if  we  would  inter* 
pret  th^ir  significance. 

The  supposition  of  a  warmer  attachment  to  Essex 
thin  the  natural  attachment  of  an  aged  relative  for 
the  hopeful  representative  of  an  almost  extinct  line 
has  neither  foundation  nor  probability.  Just  as  little 
troth  is  there  in  the  fancy  that  her  life  was  overcast 
and  her  death  hastened  by  the  execution  of  Essex. 
Th«  misguided  earl  bad  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
breach  of  trust  and  treachery  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  armies  of  Ireland ;  he  had  repeated  his 
treason,  and  menaced  her  existence  and  crown,  in  the 
midst  of  her  capital.  He  had  a  solemn  trial,  and  was 
inevitably  condemned.  He  confessed  the  enormity  of 
bis  guilt,  and  the  qneen  shortly  after  assured  the  em- 
bassador of  Henry  IV  that  she  felt  no  scruples  in  re- 
gard to  his  punishment. 

Whatever  may  l»e  thought  on  these  points,  which 
will  always  be  disputed,  the  spirit,  the  conduct,  and 
the  measures  of  Elisabeth  encouraged  and  produced 
the  most  splendid  outburst  of  national  prowess  and  of 
varied  abilities  that  any  age  has  ever  witnessed. 
Strong  men  surrounded  her  from  the  first — men  of 
marked  capacity  as  statesmen,  of  eminent  qualities  as 
precursors  of  the  approaching  splendor — Sir  William 
Cecil,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  Francis  Walsinghain, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  lord  Sack- 
ville.  Rut  she  had  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  on 
the  throne,  more  than  half  her  reign  was  passed,  and 
,he  was  vermin-  to  old  age  before  the  great  names 
which  immortalized  her  times  commenced  those 
achievements  which  have  immortalized  themselves. 
It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  her  rule,  and  of  the  re- 
sults attained  by  her  rule,  that  the  brilliant  generation 
pre*  up  which  has  left  to  all  future  admiration  the 
names  of  Sidney,  and  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Bacon — of  Raleigh,  and  Vere,  and  Essex,  and  Gren- 
ville— of  Hooker  and  Gilbert — the  generation  which  1 
confirmed  the  independence  of  England  and  of  Europe,  | 
which  invented  new  arts,  extended  and  applied  the 
principles  of  law  and  government,  secured  the  Pro- 
tc^Unt  aiivndi-in'y,  founded  colonics,  extended  com-  , 
mer.r,  gWitie.d  letter*,  discovered  new  sciences,  and  | 
e>i*i'li-hfd  tli.'  political  eminence,  the  industrial 
we.  Jin.  and  the.  intellcctn.il  empire  of  England. 

The  tirn  twenty  vean  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  oc- 
cupied in  nm-iili.l  iting  her  throne,  by  averting  foreign 
aggr.- *>'■•  n  through  the  encouragement  given  by  her 
to  the  insurgents  in  each  neighboring  state,  by  sup- 
pressing disorder  and  divisions  at  home,  and  by  pro- 
tuotiog  Prutcstaitt  interests  at  home  and  abroad.*  The 
noxt  twenty  years,  which  terminated  with  the  peace 
of  Vrrvins.  was  a  period  of  secret  or  open  contention 
with  Philip  nf  Spain.  The  execution  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  l->7,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
J 5ft*,  marked  the  culmination  of  this  perilous  struggle. 
It  was  closed  by  the  death  of  the  great  minister,  lord 
Burleigh.  The  la**  five  years  of  her  reign  were  free 
from  serious  apprehensions  of  foreign  dangers,  but 
they  wrre  distracted  by  the  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
by  the  treacherous  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  by  the 
ambition »  design*  of  the  reckless  and  ungrateful  Es- 
sex. Her  wh.de  life  was  one  long  succession  of  haz- 
ards, and  after  all  her  glories  she  died  lonely,  unloved, 
and  without  friends. 

Fes 


moro  strongly  than  EIizat>eth  upon  tho  imaginations 
and  hearts  of  their  people ;  few  ever  bestowed  greater 
or  more  permanent  benefits  upon  them ;  yet  few  have 
met  with  blinder  admiration  or  more  undistinguishing 
vituperation.  The  presumptions  are  all  adverse  to 
this  great  queen.  Contemporary  slanders,  designed 
for  political  objects,  have  crystallized  themselves  into 
commonly  accepted  facts.  But  with  each  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  tho  period,  the  perception  of  her  he- 
roism, and  even  of  her  virtues,  becomes  clearer,  and 
the  exaggeration  or  false  coloring  of  her  frailties  di- 
minishes. It  was  an  age  of  great  crimes  and  of  mul- 
titudinous vices,  and  Elizabeth  did  not  escape  the  con- 
tamination; but  a  minute  study  of  the  fearful  difficul- 
ties of  her  position  from  infancy  to  old  age  will  produce 
profound  commiseration  rather  than  bitter  censure. 

It  is  only  in  the  diaries  and  journals  of  Parliament ; 
in  the  state  papers  of  the  time ;  in  the  records  of  the 
religious  and  political  intrigues  of  the  period;  in  the 
reports  of  Venetian,  French,  and  Spanish  embassadors; 
in  contemporaneous  memoirs,  and  in  the  numerous 
miscellaneous  letters  and  papers  of  the  age,  that  the 
true  characteristics  of  Elizabeth  and  her  reign  can  be 
discovered.  Perhaps  a  definite  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached  until  the  voluminous  calendars  and  other  rec- 
ords, now  in  process  of  publication  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  been  given  to  tho 
world.  Certainly  the  portrait  offered  by  the  la  teat 
historian  of  her  reign,  Mr.  Froude,  cannot  be  accepted 
with  any  confidence,  for  it  is  as  strangely  distorted 
and  miscolored  as  his  picture  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
commendation  of  her  earliest  eulogist,  lord  Bacon, 
who  knew  her  well,  is  still  appropriate :  "  To  say  the 
truth,  the  only  commendcr  of  this  lady's  virtues  is 
time,  which,  for  as  many  ages  as  it  hath  run,  hath  not 
yet  showed  us  one  of  the  female  sex  equal  to  her  in 
the  administration  of  a  kingdom." 

Tho  literature  of  this  subject  is  so  extensive  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  particular  works. 
Any  or  all  of  the  historians  of  England  may  be  con- 
sulted ;  but  further  researches  may  l»e  aided  by  exam- 
ining Camden,  Annuls  of  Queen' EU label k ;  Strypes 
Annals  of  the  Reformation  in  England;  Harrison's  De- 
scription of  Etu/land  in  Hall's  Chronicle;  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  Fragmenta  Rega^ii;  Symonds  d'Ewes's  Dia- 
ry; Rush  worth's  Collections;  Ilarteian  Miscellany;  Fe- 
licities of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon ; 
Egerton,  Sidney,  and  Burleigh  Papers;  Miss  Strick- 
land's Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  Miss  Aiken's  Memoirs 
of  Queen  Elitr&rth ;  Wright's  Elizabeth;  Mignet,  Hist, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  Caird,  Mary  Stuart;  Fronde's 
Hist.  England,'  and  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  for 
the  period  published  by  the  British  government.  A 
very  able  essay  on  queen  Elizabeth  and  queen  Mary 
appeared  in  the  Ethnburgh  Reriew  for  Octol*r,  1866. 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Elizabeth,  Albertine,  countess  of  the  Palati- 
nate, was  born  at  Heidelberg  Dec.  26, 1618.  She  waa 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Friedrirh  V, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter  of 
James  I.  The  misfortunes  of  her  family  led  to  her 
becoming  abtiess  of  the  institution  of  Herford,  in  West- 
phalia, where  she  died  Feb.  11,  1680.  She  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  her  high  attainments  in  literature 
and  science  than  for  her  sincere  and  active  piety.  All 
true  Christians  in  need  of  help  were  sure  to  receive  it 
from  her.  She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Fox,  Keith, 
Barclay,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  Des  Cartes,  Gichtel, 
etc.  Penn,  in  a  passage  of  his  "A'o  Cross,  no  Crown," 
pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  piety  and  virtue.— Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyldop.  iii,  769.  See  Guhraner,  Pfalzgrafin 
Elisabeth  (llaumer's  Ilistorisches  Taschcnbuch,  1851); 
Goebel,  Gesch.  d.  chrittlichen  Lebens  in  d.  rhein.teest- 
phdl.  evang.  Kirche  (Coblentx,  186*2). 

Elisabeth,  Saint,  of  Thuringia,  was  a  daughter 
of  king  Andrew  II,  of  Hungary,  and  waa  born  at 
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Pmsburg  in  1207.  When  only  four  yean  old  she  wa* 
destined  by  her  father  to  become  the  wife  of  Ludwig, 
oldest  «on  of  landgrave  Hermann  of  Thuringia.  She 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  court  of  the  landgrave,  at 
the  Wart  burg,  for  her  education,  and  on  her  arrival 
was  betrothed  to  Ludwig.    She  early  showed  a  re- 
markable inclination  for  ascetic  exercises.  Several 
efforts  were  on  that  account  made  to  have  her  sent 
Wck  to  her  father,  but  Ludwig,  who  in  1215  succocdcd 
his  father  as  landgrave,  refused  to  dismiss  her,  and  in 
1221  married  her.    As  landgravine  she  continued  her 
ascetic  manners,  and  refused  all  the  comforts  of  life. 
At  the  same  time,  she  was  indefatigable-  in  all  works  of 
charity.    She  spun  and  sowed  garments  for  the  poor, 
and,  at  the  time  of  a  famine,  fed  as  many  as  "JOO  peo- 
ple daily.    Iler  confessor,  Konrad  von  Marburg,  not 
only  encouraged  her  asceticism,  but  made  her  vow  ab- 
solute obedience,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  her  husband's 
d >'ath,  she  would  not  marry  again.    Ludwig  died  in 
1227,  at  Otranto,  while  taking  part  in  the  crusade  of 
emperor  Friedrich  II.    In  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  her  mother-in-law  Sophia,  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  courtiers  goner- 
ally,  Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  her  oldest  son,  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Heinrich  Raspc,  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
Lindgravate.    Soon  Elizal>eth,  with  her  son  Hermann, 
and  her  two  daughters,  was  e.\|»elled  from  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  for  a  time  had  to  beg  in  the  streets  of  Eise- 
nach for  the  necessaries  of  life.   At  length  she  found  a 
refuge  at  one  of  the  castles  of  her  maternal  uncle,  the 
bbhop  of  Bamberg.    Repeated  offers  of  a  second  mar- 
riage (even,  it  is  said,  from  the  emperor  Friedrich), 
which  were  made  to  her  she  refused.    When  the 
knights  who  had  accompanied  her  husband  returned 
from  the  crusade,  they  compiled  Heinrich  Kaspe  to 
restore  to  Elizabeth  the  Wartburg,  and  the  revenue  to 
which  she  could  lay  claim  as  the  widow  of  the  land- 
grave.   Subsequently  Heinrich  gave  her  the  town  of 
Marburg,  with  a  number  of  adjoining  villages,  and 
an  annual  income  of  5ot)  marks  in  silver.  Elizabeth 
took  up  her  residence  at  Marburg  in  122V,  and  again 
devoted  her  whole  lime  to  asceticism  and  l*enevoloncc. 
Her  confessor  Konrad  not  only  continued  to  1*  very 
severe,  but  several  times  was  even  guilty  of  acts  of 
gre.it  cruelty  with  regard  to  her.    Nevertheless,  she 
declined  an  invitation  from  her  father  to  return  to 
him.    Exhausted  by  her  ascetic  life,  she  died  in  a  hos- 
pital which  had  l>e"en  erected  by  her,  Nov.  11).  1231. 
The  fame  of  her  ascetic  life  had  already  pervaded  all 
Europe,  and,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  the  people  soon 
ascribed  to  her  relics  a  number  of  miracles,  alwut  the 
details  of  which  there  is,  however,  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancy among  the  contemporaneous  writers,  showing 
how  little  they  rested  on  careful  investigation.  No 
longer  than  four  years  after  her  death,  in  1235,  she  was 
canonized  by  pope  Gregory  IX.    In  1236  her  relic* 
were  transferred  with  great  solemnitv  to  a  new  chnrch 
(St.  Elizabeth's)  which  landgrav  e  Konrad  erected  at 
Marburg.    The  eni|>cror  Friedrich  II  placed  a  golden 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  saint,  and  an  immense  crowd 
of  people,  estimated  at  200,000,  came  to  see  the  relics 
while  exhibited  to  public  view.    After  the  Informa- 
tion, landgrave  Philip,  in  order  not  to  countenance 
the  veneration  of  relic*,  had  them  removed  from  the 
church  ;  subsequently  the  Teutonic  knights  obtained 
permission  to  send  them  to  various  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  convents.    Her  head  is  preserved  in  the 
church  of  St  Elizabeth  at  Rreslati .—  Se*>  Ilerzog,  Itrnt- 
Er.rykbrp.  iii,  767 ;  Wetr.  r  und  Welte,  Kirch.-ltT.  iii, 
•VI;  Hoofer,  X<wv.  Tii»f).  G'-ntraft,  xv,  875;  Justi, 
Elinabtth  dir  Iltilirp  f Zurich,  1707,  2d  cd.  Marb.  1*35); 
Schmerbauch,  Elixabeth  die  Hei'if/f  (Erfurt,  ; 
Montalemliert,  I'i>  dr  St,  Elisabeth  ( Par.  1*35):  Simon, 
/juiriq  IV  und  ...  GemnhUn.  dir  hit.  E'i*ah.  (Fronkf. 
If 54):  Kahnis.  Die  htil.  Eli,,  in  Zeitsrhrift  fur  hutor. 
7he>l.  18«.   Sec  Kosrad  voji  Mahbuko.  (A.  J.  S.) 


Elizabethines.  (1.)  Association!)  of  women  whose 
object  it  was  to  imitate  the  ascetic  life  and  the  benev- 
olent zeal  of  Elizabeth  (q.  v.)  of  Thuringia.    They  did 
not  retire  from  the  world,  and  only  met  for  prayer  and 
some  ascetic  exercises.    (2.)  A  branch  of  nuns  of  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis,  so  called  after  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  is  said 
to  have  joined  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis.  Mod- 
ern writers  on  monastic  orders  generally  doubt  or  deny 
the  report  that  Elizabeth  over  was  a  mem  Iter  of  the 
third  order  of  Franciscans,  but  the  name  Elizabeth- 
I  ines  is  still  in  use  to  designate  Franciscan  nuns  of 
i  the  third  order.    In  France  they  have  also  been  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  Snur*  or  I  Mr*  dt  In  Mitrri- 
corde  (Sisters  of  Charity).    The  real  foundress  of  the 
monastic  community  is  said  to  have  been  Angelina  di 
Corbaro,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Corlwro  and  Tisig- 
!  niano.    She  was  Urn  in  1377,  married  the  count  de 
Civitelle,  with  whom  she  lived  as  a  sister,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  her  husband  (1393)  joined 
the  third  order  of  Franciscans.    She  founded  the  first 
monaster}'  of  Franciscan  Tertiarians  in  1395  at  Folig- 
no.    In  142*  the  monasteries  of  this  order  were  organ- 
ized into  a  congregation,  which  was  authorized  to 
elect  at  the  triennial  conventions  ("Chapters  Gener- 
al") a  general.    In  1J51>  the  congregation  was  placed 
under  the  general  of  the  Franciscan  Observants.  In 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  Elizabethines  had 
135  monasteries  and  3*72  nuns.    In  IMS  the  numl<er 
of  members  was  estimated  at  1000. — Helvot,  I)v  l.  da 
Ordr,»  Jtefiff.  (ed.  Migne),  ii,  144 ;  Fchr,  GejekichU  der 
Mrmckmrdm,  i,  275.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eliz'aphan  (Heb.  EliUapha*',  *tt2"l:it,  whom 
God  his  prvtrcttd;  Sept  'KWa^oV),  tile  name  of  two 

men. 

1.  Second  son  of  Czziel.  and  chief  of  the  Kohathite 
Levites  at  the  Exode  (  Num.  iii.  30;  Exod.  vi,  22V 
B.C.  1657.  He,  with  his  elder  brother,  was  directed 
by  Moses  to  carry  away  the  corpses  of  their  sacrile- 
gious cousins  Nadab  and  Abihu  (  Lev.  x.  4).  In  these 
two  ln«t~citod  passages  the  name  is  written  contracted 
into  Ei-ZArii an.  His  family  was  known  and  repre- 
sented in  the  days  of  king  David  (1  Chron.  xv,  ft),  and 
took  part  in  the  revival  of  Hczekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix, 
13). 

2.  Son  of  Parnoch,  and  phy larch  (SOt'S,  "  prince") 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebu  Ion  at  the  Exode,  l>eing  one  of  the 
men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  apportioning  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

Eli'zur  (Heb.  ElUtur',  -iX-^St,  God  is  his  rock; 
Sept.  'EWoiV),  son  of  Shedeur,  and  phvlarch  (X"CJ, 
"prince")  of  the  tribe  of  Kouben  at  the  Exode  (Num. 
i,  5;  ii,  lo;  vii,  80,  35  ;  x,  18).    B.C.  1657. 

Elka'nah  [some  Efkatuik]  (Hebrew,  EUanah', 
nip^St,  whom  God  h<is  gotten;  Sept.  'VXtcavti,  but  EA- 
*oW  in  Exod.,  and  HXrai  a  v.  r.  'EXrnW  in  1  Chron. 
xii.  6  ;  xv.  23 ;  .losephus, '  EAra'w/c  and  'EXrar  ;  Vulg. 
Elcann),  the  n;.me  of  several  men,  all  apparently  Le- 

,  vitcs. 

1.  Second 

I  of  Kohath.  tr 
where  his  brothers  are  represented  as  being  Assir  and 

[  Abiasnph.  But  in  1  Chron.  vi,  22,  '23  (Hebr.  7,  8) 
Assir,  Elkanuh,  and  Ebiasaph  are  nun  tic  tied  in  the 
same  order,  not  as  the  three  sons  of  K<<rah,  but  as  son, 

'  grandson,  and  great-grandson  respectively;  and  this 
seems  to  lie  correct.  If  so,  the  passage  in  Exodus 
must  be  understood  as  merely  giving  the  families  of 
the  Korhites  existing  at  the  time  the  passage  was 
penned,  which  must  in  this  case  have  been  long  sub- 

|  sequent  to  Moses.  In  Num.  xxvi,  58,  "the  family 
of  the  Korhites"  (A.  V.  "  Korathites")  is  mentioned 
as  one  f.tmily.  As  regards  the  fact  of  Koran's  de- 
scendants continuing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  we  are 
expressly  told  in  Num.  xxvi,  11,  that  when  Korah 


on  of  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son 
■  son  of  Levi,  according  to  Exod.  vi,  24, 
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and  his  company  died,  "the  children  of  Koran  died 
not."  See  Koraii.  On  the  above  view,  this  Elkanah 
became*  the  son  of  Asair  (q.  v.),  grandson  of  Korah, 
ami  father  of  Ebiasaph  (q.  v.).  B.C.  cir.  1700.  Sec 
Sash'ici.  A  writer  in  the  Jourmd  of  Saertd  Lit. 
( April,  1852,  p.  200 ).  however,  proposes  to  reject 
both  Amir  and  this  first  Elkanah  from  the  list  iu 
Chronicles. 

2.  Son  of  Shaul  or  Joel,  being  father  of  Amasai, 
and  sixth  in  descent  from  Ebiasaph,  son  of  the  fore- 
going (1  Chron.  vi,  25,  36).    B.C.  cir.  1445. 

3.  Sun  of  Ahimoth  or  Mahath,  being  father  of  Zuph 
or  Zophai,  and  great  grandson  of  the  one  immediately 
preceding  (1  Chron.  vi,  26,  35).  B.C.  cir.  1340.  (See 
Hervcy,  Grtteal»gie»,  p.  210,  214,  note.) 

4.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of  Hem  in 
the  singer.  B.C.  cir.  1190.  He  was  the  fifth  in  de- 
scent from  the  foregoing,  lieing  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel,  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet  (1 
Chron.  vi,  27,  28,  33.  M\  Jcwphtu  (An/,  v,  10,  2) 
calls  him  a  man  "of  middle  condition  among  his  fel- 
low-citizens'1 (rutv  iv  ftiaift  voAiriwi').  All  that  is 
known  of  him  is  contained  in  the  above  notices  uml  in 
1  Sam.  i,  1,  4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii,  2,  20,  where  we 
learn  that  he  was  of  a  Bethkhemite  stock  (an  "  liphra- 
thitc the  Levite*  not  being  confined  to  their  cities), 
bat  lived  at  Kamathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Kphraitu, 
otherwise  called  Kamah  ;  that  he  had  two  wives,  Han- 
nah and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the  former, 
till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Hannah  s  prayer. 
We  learn  also  that  be  lived  in  the  time  of  Eli  the  high- 
priest,  and  of  his  sous  Hophni  and  Phinehas ;  that  be 
was  a  pious  man,  who  went  up  yearly  from  Ramathaim- 
Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship 
and  sacrifice  at  the  tabernacle  there ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a 
Levite ;  a  circumstance  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
account  which  ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of 
the  priestly  and  Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  ser- 
vice. He  seems  to  have  l>een  a  man  of  some  wealth 
from  the  nature  of  his  yearly  sacritice,  which  enabled 
him  to  give  portions  out  of  it  to  all  his  family,  and 
from  the  costly  offering  of  three  bullocks  when  Sam- 
uel was  brought  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh. 
After  the  birth  of  Samuel.  Elkanah  and  Hannah  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afterwards 
bad  his  house,  1  Sam.  vii,  7),  and  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.    See  Samubl. 

5.  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the  Korliitea  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  6). 
B.C.  1054.  From  the  terms  of  ver.  2,  some  have 
thought  it  doubtful  whether  this  can  1*  the  wi  ll-known 
Levitical  family  of  Korhites :  but  the  distinctiou  there 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  residents  within  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  which  included  the  Levitical  cities.  Per- 
haptt  he  was  the  same  who  was  one  of  the  two  door- 
keepers  for  the  ark  when  it  was  brought  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  xv.  23).    B.C.  1«)43. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahax,  king  of  Ju- 
dah, and  slain  by  Zichri  the  Kphrairaitc,  when  Pekah 
invaded  Judah;  apparently  the  second  in  command 
under  the  prajfect  of  the  palace  (2  Chron.  xxviil,  7). 
B.C.  739.  Josephu*  says  that  he  was  the  general  of 
the  troop*  of  Judah,  and  that  he  was  merely  carried 
into  captivity  by  "Amaziah,"  the  Israelitish  general 
(Ant.  ix.  12, 1).    See  Aha/.. 

7.  Father  of  one  Asa,  and  head  of  a  levitical  fam- 
ily resio.ent  in  the  "  villages  of  the  Ketophathitea"  (1 
Chron.  ix,  16).    B.C.  long  ante  586. 

Elkesaites,  a  sect  of  Jewish  Christians,  which 
sprang  up  in  the  2d  century.  The  oriirin  of  the  name 
b  uncertain.  Delitzxch  (in  Rudclbnch  u.  Guericke, 
Ztitrekrift,  1RI1)  derives  it  from  a  hamlet,  Elkesi,  in 
Galilee.  The  Church  fathers  derived  it  from  the  name 
of  a  pretended  founder,  Elxai,  which  name,  according 
to  EpiphaniuA,  denote*  "a  hidden  power"  ("O?  b^n). 


|  Elxai  is  probably  not  the  name  of  a  person,  bnt  die 
name  of  a  book  which  was  the  chief  authority  for  this 
sect,  Gieseler  thinks  that  the  name  signifies  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  in  Horn.  Clem,  xvii,  16,  is  called  ci'vapic 
doapicoe,  *'the  incorporeal  power."  At  all  events,  tho 
sect  held  as  highest  doctrinal  authority  a  book  which  is 
brought  into  connection  with  Elxai.  This  book,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  authority  of  all  the 
Gnostic  sects  of  Jewish  Christians,  was  known  to  Ori- 
gen  (Euseb.  Hut.  Keel,  vi,  3*),  and  the  Syrian  Aleibi- 
ades  of  Apamea  brought  it  with  him  to  Kome.  Kpi- 
phanius  shows  its  influence  among  all  sects  of  Jcwieh 
Christians.  As  Origen  reiwrts,  this  book  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven ;  according  to  an  account 
in  the  Pkttotophovmena,  it  was  revealed  by  an  angel, 
who  was  the  Son  of  God.  Elxai  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Sort,  in  Parthia,  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (A.D.  101),  and  it*  contents  were  communi- 
cated to  no  one  except  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
Kitschl  puts  the  origin  of  the  book  in  the  List  third 
of  the  second  century,  while  Chlhorn  thinks  that  it 
must  have  originated  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  as  it  served  as  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
trinal system  "of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  which  were 
nearly  completed  about  A.D.  150. 

The  best  account  of  the  standard  book  of  the  Elke- 
saites is  to  be  found  in  the  J'kUotophaumenti,  and  its 
main  points  are  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Ori- 
gen. Epiphanius,  as  usual,  is  somewhat  confused  in 
his  exposition  of  the  sect,  and  his  report  seems  in 
many  points  to  refer  to  a  modified,  and  not  the  orig- 
inal system.  According  to  the  PhiL>*oj>houiner^t,  there 
j  was  in  the  Elkesaite  system  a  pagan  element  of  natur- 
alism, mixed  with  Jewish  and  Christian  elements. 
The  pagan  element  shows  itself  in  particular  in  the 
j  ablutions.  A  remission  of  sins  is  proclaimed  upon  the 
!  ground  of  a  new  baptism,  consisting  without  doubt  in 
oft-repeated  ablutions,  which  were  also  used  against 
|  sickness,  and  were  made  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  In  connection  with  these  ablutions  ap- 
pear seven  witnesses — the  live  elements,  ond  oil  and 
salt  (also  bread),  the  latter  two  denoting  Itaptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  same  pngan  clement  appears 
in  the  use  made  by  the  Elkesaite*  of  astronomy  and 
magic;  even  baptismal  days  were  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  stars.  The  Jcwieh  clement 
appears  in  the  obligatory  character  of  the  law,  and  in 
circumcision.  They  rejected,  however,  sacrifices,  and 
also  several  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament-  (of 
the  Utter,  the  Pauline  epistle*).  Their  views  of  Christ 
seem  not  to  have  been  settled.  On  the  one  hand,  their 
Christ  is  described  as  an  angel ;  on  tho  other,  they 
taught  a  repeated,  continuous  incarnation  of  ChrUt, 
although  his  birth  of  a  virgin  seems  to  have  l>een  re- 
tained. The  lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  with  bread 
and  salt;  tho  eating  of  meat  was  forbidden  ;  marriage 
was  highly  esteemed;  renunciation  of  the  faith  in 
time  of  persecution  was  allowed.  A  prayer,  which  is 
[.reserved  by  Epiphanius  (xix,  4),  is  entirely  unintel- 
ligible. 

The  Elkesaite  doctrine  probably  arose  among  tho 
Jewi.-h  Christians,  who,  in  the  neigh borhood  of  tho 
Dead  Sea,  coalesced  with  the  Eswnes,  and  were  to 
,  some  extent  influenced  by  Oriental  paganism.  Coder 
,  bishop  Callistus  of  Home,  a  certain  Alcibiudes  of  A  pa. 
|  mea  went  to  that  city  as  an  Elkesaite  teacher,  ami  in 
'  274  Origen  met  a  missionary  of  the  sect  at  Ca'satva. 
>  These  efforts  appear,  however,  to  have  met  with  but 
little  success.    The  Clementine  Homilies  conUin  a 
further  development  of  Elkesaite  doctrines,  with  a 
stronger  predominance  of  tho  Christian  element.  At 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Con*tnntjus,  Epiphanius  found 
Elkesaites  to  the  ca*t  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Nabatluca, 
Itunca,  and  Moahitis.    He  calls  them  iVinii-oioi,  which 
name  he  explains  as  //Xiokoi,  and  therefore  seems 
to  have  derived  from  ti^,  "sun."    From  the  cir- 
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cum*  ten  ce  that  in  Eplphanins  Elxai  appears  among 
nearly  all  parties  of  Jewish  Christians,  Uhlhorn  infers 
that  the  Elkesaitos  were  not  so  much  a  separate  sect 
as  a  school  among  all  sects  of  Jewish  Christians, 
liit.schl  regards  them  as  antipodes  of  the  Montaniste, 
and,  as  their  chief  peculiarity,  the  setting  forth  of  a 
new  theory  of  remission  of  sins  by  a  new  baptism. 
Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  art.  Ebumi- 
ten,  iii,  369,  takes  the  Elkesaitea  for  the  highest  of 
four  classes  of  Jewish  Essenes,  from  whom,  or,  rather, 
from  a  member  of  whom  (the  Elxai  of  Epiphunius), 
a  parly  of  Ebionites  received  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  a  gnosis  or  theosophic  secret  system, 
which  was  fully  developed  in  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies. See  Uhlhorn,  in  Herzog,  ReaUEncyktop.  iii,  771 
(which  article  is  the  basis  or  our  account);  Ritechl, 
Leber  d.  Sekte.  der  Eltesailen,  in  ZeitschriJX  fur  hutor. 
Theolyie,  1853;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  [art.  EbvmiUn],  iii,  858;  and  [art.  Clement  I]  ii, 
690;  Schaff,  Hist,  ./the  Christ.  Church,  §  69;  Lipsius, 
Zur  QucUen-Kritik  des  Epiphanius  (Vien.  1865);  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Hist.  bk.  i,  c.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  3, 5-7.  (A.  J.  S.) 

El'kdsh  (rpbx,  I.  e.  God  is  its  bote,  sec  FUrst, 
Htbr.  Handw.  s.  v.),  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Na- 
hum,  hence  called  "the  Elkoshitc"  (Nith.  i,  1).  Two 
widely  differing  Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely 
different  localities  to  this  place.  In  the  time  of  Je- 
rome it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a  small  village  of 
Galilee.  The  ruins  of  some  old  buildings  were  point- 
ed out  by  his  guide  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  El- 
koah  (Jerome,  on  Xah.  i,  J).  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
{Comm.  on  Nahum)  says  that  the  village  of  Elkosh  was 
somewhere  or  other  hi  the  country  of  the  Jews.  I'seu- 
do-Epiphanius  (De  Vitis  prophetarum,  in  bis  Opp.  ii, 
247)  places  Elkosh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  Betha- 
bara  (n'c  Bnya/Ja'p,  Chron.  Patch,  p.  150,  Cod.  B,  has 
tic  /j//r<«j3api)f),  where  he  says  the  prophet  died  in 
peace.  According  to  Schwartz  (Palestine,  p.  188),  the 
grave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  K»fr  Tanehum,  a  village 
2}  English  miles  north  of  Tiberius.  A  village  of  tiie 
name  ELKaumh  is  found  about  2}  hours  S.W.  of  Tib- 
nin,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  Jerome's  notice. 
Another  village  of  that  name,  also  an  ancient  site,  lies 
on  a  high  hill  rather  more  than  2  hours  S.  of  Nablous 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  309).  But  mediaeval  tra- 
dition, perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet's  burial  place 
to  El-Kush.  or  Atlcosh,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  near  the  monastery  of  Rabhan  Hormuzd, 
and  about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  It  is  situated  on 
a  stony  declivity,  has  a  few  gardens,  and  contains 
attout  30  papal  Nestorian  families  (Perkins,  in  the  Bib- 
lioth.  Sacra,  July,  1852,  p.  643).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(p.  53,  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of  the  synagogues  of  Nahum, 
Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at  Asshur,  the  modern  Mosul. 
K.  Petachia  (p.  85,  ed.  Benisch)  was  shown  the  proph- 
et's grave,  at  a  distance  of  four  parasangs  from  that 
of  Baruch,  the  son  of  NVriah,  which  was  itself  distent 
a  mile  from  the  tomb  of  Ezekicl.  It  is  mentioned  in 
a  letter  of  Masius,  quoted  by  Assemani  (HibL  Orient. 
i,  625).  Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Colonel 
Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through  Kurdistan 
(JuMrn.  Geog.  Soc,  viii,  93).  Rich  evidently  believed 
in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition,  considering  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  Jews  as  almost  sufficient  test  (Kurdis- 
tan, i,  101).  Layard.  however,  speaks  less  confidently 
(Sinerth.  I.  197).  Gesenius  doubts  the  genuineness 
of  either  locality  (Thes.  Ileb.  p.  1211  b).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  prophecy, 
which  gives  no  sign  of  having  l*en  written  in  Assyria 
(Knolxd,  Prophet,  ii.  20*;  HiUig.  A7.  Pro/h.  p.  212; 
Edward*  in  the  Bil4iothec»  Sacra,  Aug.  1848,  p.  557 
sq.).    See  Nahcm. 


El'kOBhitO  (Heb.  EVcotkx,  *&phx,  the  regular 
patrial  form ;  Sept.  'EArmatoc.Vulg.  J&Zcesanu),  an  epi- 
thet (Nah.  L  1)  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (q.  v.),  appar- 
ently as  an  inhabitant  of  Elkosh  (q.  v.). 

El'lasar  (Heb.  EUasar',  "iD^M:  Ftirst  suggests 
[Heb.  Handwb.  s.  v.]  that  it  may  bo  compounded  of 
5X=bn  and  10St=l!lCK;  Sept.  'EAXaWp),  a  terri- 
tory in  Asia,  whose  king,  Arioch,  was  one  of  the  four 
who  invaded  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv,  1, 9).  The  association  of  this  king  with  those  of 
I  Elam  and  Sbinar  indicates  the  vicinity  of  Babylonia 
|  and  Elymafs  as  the  region  in  which  the  kingdom 
I  should  be  sought ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it, 
I  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Thklasar  mentioned  in  2 
I  Kings  xix,  12,  the  Telassar  of  Isa.  xxxvii,  12.  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Vulg.  understand  Pontus.  The  Jern- 
;  salem  Targnm  renders  the  name  by  Telassar.  The 
Assyro-Baby  lonish  name  of  the  king  Arioch  (q.  v.) 
would  seem  to  point  to  some  province  of  Persia  or  As- 
syria (compare  Dan.  ii,  14).  Col.  Kawlinson  thinks 
(see  Juur.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  152  note)  that  EUasar 
is  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  Chaldaan 
town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Ijarsa  or  Larancha, 
and  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Ijarissa  (\dptaaa)  or  I.ar- 
achon  (Anf»<T\iuv).  This  suits  the  connection  with 
Elam  and  Shinar  (Gen.  xiv,  1),  and  the  identification 
is  orthographically  defensible.  Larsa  was  a  town  of 
Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldea,  situated  nearly  halfway 
lietween  Ur  (now  Mugheir)  and  Erech  (Warka),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Scnkereh.  The 
inscriptions  show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
capitals,  of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xiv, 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar,  but  owning  al- 
legiance to  the  superior  monarchy  of  Elam.  That  we 
hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time  is  owing  to  its  ab- 
sorption into  Babylon,  which  took  .place  soon  after- 
wards.  See  Abraham. 

Eller,  Euas,  chief  of  a  fanatical  sect  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Ellerians,  or  "Communion  ofRonsdorf." 
He  was  twrn  in  1690  (according  to  others,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century).  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  peasant  in  the  village  of  Ronsdorf,  in  the  duchy 
of  Berg,  where  nt  that  time  not  only  Pietism,  but  Mil- 
lenarianism  and  "  Pliilodelpbian"  mysticism  had  nu- 
merous adherents.  He  early  went  to  Elberfeld  to  find 
employment  in  a  manufactory,  and  while  there  he  won 
the  confidence  of  a  rich  widow,  Bolckhaus,  to  so  high  a 
degree  that  she  married  him.  Eller  at  this  time  had 
already  gained  a  great  influence  among  the  Separatists 
in  EU>erfeld,  as  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  all  the  leading  Mystics.  Having  become 
rich  by  his  marriage,  he  soon  (172)!)  organized,  together 
with  a  Reformed  pastor,  Schleiermacher,  a  society  of 
Apocalyptic  Millenariar.s  who  regularly  met  in  his 
house,  and  on  meeting  and  sc|>arating  greeted  each 
other  with  a  "  seraphic"  kiss.  Among  the  regular  at- 
tendants at  these  meetings  was  Anna  von  Buchcl,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  Itaker  in  Elberfeld,  who  soon 
astonished  the  whole  society  by  her  ecstasies  and  vis- 
ions, and  by  the  wonderful  prophecies  which  she  pro- 
claimed while  in  this  condition.  She  claimed  to  hold 
frequent  conversations  with  the  Lord,  and  announced 
the  beginning  of  the  millennium  to  take  place  in  1780. 
The  new  doctrine  found  many  adherents,  and  number- 
ed upwards  of  50  families;  but  the  relations  of  Anna 
with  Eller  became  at  the  same  time  so  intimate  that 
Eller's  wife  openly  accused  the  two  of  illicit  inter- 
course, and  declared  the  prophecies  of  Anna  to  be  a 
deliberate  fraud.  Eller  declared  his  wife  to  be  insane, 
and  had  her  locked  up,  while  Anna  claimed  to  Save  re- 
ceived  a  revelation  that  Eller's  wife  was  possessed  by 

.  an  evil  spirit,  and  would  soon  be  carried  off  by  Satan. 

1  The  whole  society,  even  the  sons  of  Eller's  wife  from 
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ber  first  marriage,  believed  thia  announcement, 
tbe  unfortunate  woman  waa  consequently  subjecte 


and 

bjected  to 

tbe  utmost  indignities  and  tribulations  for  about  six 
months,  when  death  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings.  Al- 
most immediately  after  her  burial  Eller  married  Anna 
von  Buchel.    His  society  was  now  deemed  sufficiently 
strong  to  appear  in  poblic.  Eller  maintained,  in  union 
with  the  prophecies  of  Professor  Horch  in  Marburg, 
that  in  accordance  with  Rev.  iii,  1,  7,  the  Church  of 
Sardis  would  cease  in  1729,  and  the  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia begin  in  1730.    The  revelations  and  visions 
of  his  wife  increased  rapidly.    What  the  announced 
as  a  new  revelation  was  laid  down  in  a  writing,  which 
was  subsequently  communicated  to  the  initiated  under 
the  name  of  the  " IJirtentasche"  ("The  Shepherd's 
Bag").    The  chief  points  of  the  now  doctrines  were, 
The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  but  a  new  revelation 
necessary,  and  this  is  laid  down  in  the 
Not  only  the  ancient  saints,  but  the 
Saviour  himself,  will  reappear  upon  earth.    The  per- 
son of  the  Father  dwelt  in  Abraham,  the  person  of 
tbe  Son  in  Isaac,  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Sa- 
rah, bnt  the  fullness  of  the  Deity  in  Eller.  Moses, 
Ellas,  David,  and  Solomon  were  prototypes  both  of 
Christ  and  of  Eller.    The  children  of  Anna  were  not 
the  natural  children  of  Eller,  but  begotten  by  God 
himself.    The  faithful,  whose  number  had  largely  in- 
,  were  divided  into  three  classes.    To  the' first 
belonged  those  who  expressed  belief,  but  were 
not  yet  made  acquainted  with  all  doctrines  and  secrets ; 
to  the  second  those  who,  being  initiated,  were  called  in 
the  congregations  "  Persons  of  Bank"  ("  Standesper- 
sonen") ;  to  the  third,  the  most  trustworthy  among  the 
initiated,  who  had  reached  the  temple,  and*  were  called 
"  gifts"  (Geschenke).    The  society  believed  that  from 
Anna  the  Saviour  would  be  born  a  secoud  time,  and 
there  waa  therefore  some  dissatisfaction  when  her  first 
child  waa  a  daughter.    Her  second  child,  U»rn  1738, 
was  a  son,  Benjamin,  and  be  was  believed  by  the  sect 
to  be  the  Saviour,  manifested  a  second  time  in  the  flesh, 
but  he  died  when  only  a  year  old.    Eller,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  sent  out  missionaries  throughout  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia,  but  the  investigations 
which  in  1735  were  made  in  El  ber  fold  concerning  the 
meetings  held  by  him  induced  him  to  depart  in  1737, 
with  his  family,  for  Konsdorf,  bis  native  place.  Many 
of  his  adherents  followed  him  immediately,  and  fifty 
new  houses  arose  in  Konsdorf  in  a  short  time.  The 
missionaries  sent  oat  by  Eller  collected  lar^  amounts 
of  money  for  the  new  church  to  be  built  in  Konsdorf, 
and  in  1741  Schleiermacher  was  called  as  pastor.  Eller 
himself  waa  elected  burgomaster,  and  soon  established 
a  theocratic  despotism.    His  wife  Anna  died  in  1744. 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  Eller  proclaimed  that  all 
the  supernatural  gifts  which  had  been  possessed  by 
Anna  had  been  transferred  to  him.    But  now  Schluier-  i 
macher  began  to  lose  his  (kith  and  even  to  oppose  I 
Eller,  who,  however,  to  neutralize  the  sermons  of  ' 
Schleiermacher,  caused  one  of  his  most  fanatical  ad- 
i,  Pastor  Wulffing,  of  Solingen.  to  be  called  as 
pastor.    In  1749  Eller  married  the  widow  of 
a  rich  merchant  at  Konsdorf,  Boeselmann,  who  had 
died  under  suspicious  circumstances ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  procured  the  removal  of  Schleiermacher  from 
his  position  of  first  pastor,  and  the  election  of  Pastor 
Kudenhaus,  of  Kattingen,  who,  since  17.')8,  had  been 
a  fanatical  adherent  of  the  sect,  as  his  successor. 
Schleiermacher  was.  even  after  his  departure  from 
f,  persecuted  by  Eller,  who  lodged  with  the 
a  formal  charge  of  sorcery  against  him ; 
and  so  great  waa  still  Eller's  influence,  that  Schleier- 
macher deemed  it  best  to  flee  to  Holland.  Eller 
died  on  May  16,  1750,  and  soon  after  him  died  also 
Wulffing.    After  tbe  death  of  these  two  men  the 
sect  seems  to  have  soon  liecome  extinct.  Schleier- 
macher's  innocence  was,  chieflv  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  bit  friend  J.  W.  Knevel,  fuily  established  by  the 


declarations  of  the  theological  faculties  of  Marburg 
and  Herborn,  and  the  Synod  of  Berg.  This  fanaticism 
singularly  resembles  that  of  the  Buchanites  (q.  v.). 
See  Herzog,  Rcal-EneyUop.  xx,  606* ;  Knevel,  Grauel 
d.  Vtrrcuttomg  an  keii.  Sldlte  od.  d.  Gtheimnust  tier  llot- 
heii  d.  Ronsdorfer  Sekte  (Frunkf.  1750);  Wolfing, 
Rontdorffischer  Catechitmus  (DUsseldorf,  1756) ;  Job. 
Bolckhuus  (step- son  of  Eller),  Ronsdorf's  gerechte 
I  Sache  (DUsseldorf,  1757)  ;  Das  jubtlirende  Konsdorf 
1  (compiled  by  Wolfing,  but  edited  by  Bolckhaus,  Muhl- 
heim,  1761);  Wulffing,  Ronsdorf's  siibeme  Trompele 
(Muhlheim,  1761);  Engels,  Vtrtuch  einer  Gesch.  d.  reliff. 
Schtra'rmera  im  rhrntal.  Ileriogtkum  Berg  (Schwelm, 
1826) ;  Hase,  Ck.  /list.  §  4*21.  The  flirtentasche  may  be 
found  in  the  IlUtoir*  drj  Stctts  Religieutes.  (A.  J.  S.) 
Elleriana.   See  Ellrb. 

Elliott,  Arthur  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Maryland  in  1784 ;  emigrated  to 
Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1805,  and  was  converted  in  1806. 
In  1818  he  entered  the  itinerancy,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
eminence  and  usefulness.  He  filled  many  important 
charges  in  his  Conference  until  his  health  failed.  He 
was  supernumerary  eight  years,  and  superannuated 
seventeen  during  his  ministry.  In  1854  be  removed 
to  Paris,  111.,  where  be  died  in  January,  1868.  Mr. 
Elliott  had  a  "wonderful  power  over  the  multitude, 
and  thousands  of  souls  will  call  him  blessed  in  eterni- 
ty."— Minute*  of  Conferences,  1858,  p.  296. 

Elliott,  Charles.   See  p.  1042  of  this  voL 

EUiott,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Aug.  24, 1768,  grad- 
uated at  Tale  College  1786,  entered  the  ministry  1791, 
and  was  installed  pastor  in  East  Guilford  Nov.  2, 1791, 
in  which  place  be  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life, 
Dec.  17,  18'24.  Dr.  Elliott  was  made  fellow  of  Yale 
College  1812,  and  one  of  the  prudential  committee  1816. 
He  published  An  Oration  on  the  Death  of  Thomas  Lewis 
(1804),  and  a  few  sermons.— Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  321. 

Elliott,  Stephen,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  tbe  diocese  of  Georgia,  was  born  in  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  Aug.  31, 1806.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Harvard  University, hut  returned  during 
the  junior  year  to  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia, 
where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1825.  In  1827  he  engaged 
in  tbe  practice  of  law.  "  In  1832,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  ncwly-awakend  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
he  abandoned  his  profession,  and  became  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders,  lie  was  ordained  by  bishop  Bo  wen 
in  1835,  served  as  deacon  one  month  in  the  church  at 
Wilton,  and  was  then  elected  professor  of  sacred  liter- 
ature and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  South 
Carolina  College.  Five  years  later  he  was  chosen  first 
bishop  of  Georgia.  He  was  consecrated  in  February, 
1841,  removed  to  Savannah,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church.  In  1844  he  became  provisional  bish- 
op of  Florida.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Montpellier,  to 
direct  in  person  the  work  of  female  education.  Here 
he  spent  al«out  seven  years  of  his  life,  and,  like  many 
other  bishops,  exjiended  his  whole  fortune  in  the  noble 
effort.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Savannah,  and  took 
charge  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city  as  rector.  This 
office  he  continued  to  hold,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brief  interval,  till  his  death.  His  numerous  home  du- 
ties did  not  hinder  his  visitation  of  hi*  diocese  at  least 
once  each  year,  often  much  more  frequently.  But 
two  hours  before  his  decease  be  had  returned,  in  cheer- 
fulness and  apparent  health,  from  one  of  those  long 
episcopal  journeys.  Instantly,  not  to  him  'suddenly,' 
in  the  midst  of  his  lalwrs,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
power."  he  died  at  his  home  in  Savannah  Dec.  21, 
1866.  —  Atner.  Quart.  Church  flewcw,  April,  1867,  and 
April,  1868. 

Ellis. Reuben,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  m.n- 
ister.  The  dates  of  his  early  life  are  wanting.  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  entered  the  itinerancy 
in  1777,  and  died  iu  Baltimore  February,  1796.    "  He 
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was  a  man  of  very  sure  and  solid  part*,  weighty  and  | 
powerful  in  preaching,  and  full  of  simplicity  and  god- 
ly sincerity."—  Minute*  of  Conference*,  i,  67;  Stevens, 
history  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  p.  39  et  aL 

Ellis.  Robert  Fulton,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Topsliam.  Me.,  Oct.  IG,  1809;  studied  at  Bow- 
rioin  College,  and  at  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
where  he  graduated  in  1838.  lie  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  from 
1838  to  1845.  He  then  s|ient  two  and  a  half  years 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  preaching,  establishing  Sun- 
day-achools,  and  furnishing  them  with  libraries.  In 
1847  he  became  pistor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Alton.  111.,  but.  Incoming  associate  editor  of  the  Western 
Watchman,  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  again  look 
an  itinerant  agenov  in  that  state,  and,  while  thus  era- 
ployed,  he  died,  July  24, 1864.— Spraguc,  A  ww*»,vi,827. 

Eilora.  a  decayett  town  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Nizam,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Dowlatahad,  in  laU  20° 
2'  N.,  and  long.  75°  13'  E.,  which  are  in  this  respect 
the  roost  noted  even  in  India.  It  ia  celebrated  for  its 
wonderful  rock-cut  temples.  Their  number  has  not 
been  precisely  ascertained,  but  Krskine  reckoned  19 
large  ones,  partly  of  Hindi!  and  partly  of  Buddhist  ori- 
gin. Some  arc  cave-temples  proper — i.  e.  chambers 
cut  out  in  the  interior  of  the  rock — but  others  are  vast 
buildings  hewn  out  of  (he  solid  granite  of  the  hills, 
having  an  exterior  as  well  as  an  interior  architecture, 
and  being,  in  fact,  magnificent  monoliths.  In  execu- 
ting the  latter,  the  process  was  first  to  sink  a  great 
quadrangular  trench  or  pit,  leaving  the  central  mass 
standing,  and  then  to  hew  and  excavate  this  mass 
into  a  tempi*.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  objects  is 
the  Hindu  temple  Kailasa.  At  ita  entrance  the  trav- 
eler passes  into  an  antechamber  138  feet  wide  by  88 
deep,  adorned  by  numerous  rows  of  pillars.  Thence 
he  proceeds  along  a  colonnade  over  a  bridge  into  a 
great  rectangular  court,  which  is  247  feet  in  length 
and  lot)  broad,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  tem- 
ple itself,  a  v«*t  mass  of  rock  richly  hewn  and  carved. 
It  is  supported  by  four  rows  of  pilasters,  with  colossal 
elephants  beneath,  and  seem*  suspended  in  the  air. 
The  iiiterior  is  about  103  feet  long,  66  broad,  and  17 


high,  but  the  entire  exterior  forma  a  pyramid  100 
feet  high,  and  ia  overlaid  with  sculpture.  In  the 
great  court  are  numerous  ponds,  obelisks,  colonnades, 
sphinxes,  and  on  the  walls  thousands  of  mythological 
figures  of  all  kinds,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height. 
Of  the  other  temples,  those  of  India  and  Dumarheyna 
arc  little  inferior  to  that  of  Kailasa.  Regarding  their 
antiquity  and  religious  significance,  authorities  are  not 
agreed;  but  at  all  events  they  must  be  subsequent  to 
the  epic  poems  Ranutyana  or  Mahabharata,  because 
they  contain  representations  taken  from  these  poems, 
and  also  to  the  cave-temples  at  F.lephanta,  because 
they  exhibit  a  richer  and  more  advanced  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. 

Ellys,  Anthony,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  born 
in  1693.  He  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall.  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1716.  In  1724 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Olave,  Jewry, 
and  to  the  rectory  of  Si.  Martin's,  Ironmonger's  Lane, 
in  1725  he  obtained  a  prebend  of  Gloucester,  and  in 
1728  was  created  D.D.  at  Cambridge.  He  was  next 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  and  died 
at  Gloucester  in  1761.  His  writings  arc  as  follows: 
1.  A  Pica  for  the  Sacranteiital  Text : — 2.  Remarks 
on  Hume's  Essay  concerning  Miracles,  and  sermons 
preached  on  public  occasions  (4t«i> : — 3.  Tracts  on  the 
Liberty,  Spiritual  ami  Temporal,  of  Protestants  in  Eng- 
land (1767,  4to):— 4.  7V<irf<  on  the  Liberty,  Spiritual 
ami  Temporal,  of  Subjects  in  Engltwi :  the  two  last- 
mentioned  are  collection*  of  tmcts,  and  form  one  great 
and  elaborate  work,  which  was  the  principal  object  of 
the  bishop's  life.  They  were  published  posthumously. 
—Hook,  Ecdes.  Biography,  voL  iv  ;  Kippis,  Uiographia 
Rritamtica,  v,  581. 

Elm  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  translation  <>f 
nbst,  elah',  in  Hos.  iv,  13;  elsewhere  rendered  "oak." 

El  mo 'dam  {'EXftuittip;  perhaps  for  "niBSi*,  A  l- 
mndad),  son  of  Er  and  father  of  Cosam  ;  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Christ,  in  the  private  line  of  David,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Maaseiah.  live  great-grandfather 
of  Salathiel  (Luke  iii,  28).  B.C.  cir.  700.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Test. 
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3.  (Heb.  Eton',  T&X ;  Sept.  '\XKwv  and  'AXXwv  v. 
T.  'Aopw.)  Tbe  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebu- 
Ion  (Gen.  xlvi,  14),  and  father  of  the  family  of  the 
Elonites  (Num.  xxvi,  20).    B.C.  1856. 

4.  (Heb.  Etjlon',  "pi"?  ;  Sept.  E\uv,  Joaephua 
'HXwc,  Vulg.  Ahiukm.)  A  uotivo  of  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
Ion  (perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  preceding),  and  tho 
11th  of  tbe  Hebrew  judges  for  ten  years  (Judg.  xii,  11, 
12),  B.C.  1213-34;  which  are  simply  noted  a*  u  jieriod 
of  tranquillity  (conip.  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  7,  14).  See 

JlJl  K1IC8. 

Elon.    See  Oak. 

E'lon-beth-ha'nan  [wme  E'lm-bcth'kanan] 
(Heb.  F.yloa'  beyth-Chanan  ,  *:n-n,'3  "p^K,  oak  of 
perhaps  the  same  with  the  son  of  Achbor,  sent  by  i  Beth-hanan,  1  e.  of  the  house  of  Ilanan;  Sept.  'BXunv 
Jehoiakim  to  bring  the  prophet  IJrijah  out  of  Egypt '  [v.  r.  Au.X.i/*]  i'wv  BifScmtV.  Vulg.  Elan  et  in  Beth- 
(Jer.  xxvi,  22,  Sept.  'EkcaSrav),  and  in  whose  presence  hanan),  one  of  tfie  Daoite  cities  in  the  commissary- 
the  rtdl  of  Jeremiah  was  read,  for  the  preservati 
which  he  interceded  with  the  king  (Jer.  xxxvi, 


Elna'am  [many  ETnaam]  (Heb.  Elna'am,  0??!>» 
[in  pause  B73^St],  God  is  his  delight;  Sept.  'EXvaap 
v.  r.  EXXari*  Vulgate  Elnam)  father  of  Jeribai  and 
Joehaviah,  two  of  Davids  distinguished  warriors  (1 
Chron.  xi,  46).  B.C.  1044.  In  the  Sept.  the  second 
warrior  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  first,  and  Elnaam 
is  given  as  himself  a  member  of  the  guard. 

Elna'than  [some  El'nathan]  (Heb.  Ebmthan', 
*(r53S.  whom  G<*1  has  given ;  com|>are  John,  Theodore, 
IHodtiti),  the  name  of  four  leading  men. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Xehushta, 
the  mother  of  king  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv,  8,  Sept. 
'EXvaaSav  v.  r.  'EkXavaoSar).    B.C  ante  598.  He 


Sept-  Sa^av  v.  r.  'Iwacdv).    B.C.  606. 

2,  3,  4,  (Sept.  'EXvoJbap,  "SaSav,  and  EXvaSov  re- 
spectively). Three  of  the  Israelites,  of  established 
prudence  and  integrity,  sent  by  Ezra  to  invite  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  viii,  16).    B.C.  469. 

Elohim  U  the  Heb.  plural  (Elohim',  Chbit),  of 
which  the  sing,  form,  R'SSt,  Etu'dh,  is  also  employed 
to  designate  in  general  any  deity,  but  likewise  the 
true  God.  The  word  is  derived,  according  to  Gese- 
nius  {The*.  Heb.  p.  94),  from  an  obsolete  root,  M55J, 
i  ,  to  revert ;  but  is  better  referred  by  Furst  {Heb, 


iresence  '"imjnj,  one  OI  lne  uamie  ciucs  in  me  commissary- 

ition  of  district  of  Bcn-Dekar,  the  third  of  Solomon's  purvey- 

1">  25  orB     K'»g*  'vi  9).    It  is  simply  called  Elox  iu  Josh. 

'         '  jtix,  43,  being  probably  a  site  marked  front  early  times 


by  a  particular  tree  [see  Oak]  of  trtditional  fame. 
For  "  Bcth-hauan"  some  Hebrew  MSS.  liave  "  Ben- 
hanan,"  and  some  "and  Beth-hanan;"  the  latter  is 
followed  by  the  Vulgate.  To  judge  from  tho  order  of 
the  list  in  Joshua,  its  situation  must  have  been  on  tbe 
border  of  Dan,  between  Ajalon  and  Ekron.  Thenius 
suggests  (Exeg.  Haitdb.  in  loc.)  that  Beth-hanan  can 
be  no  other  than  the  village  Htit-Hmun,  in  the  rich 
plain  near  Gaza  (Itobinson,  Researches,  ii,  371);  but 
this  is  entirely  out  of  the  region  in  question.  Possi- 
bly it  may  be  the  modem  Beit-Sunn,  a  "small  vil- 
lage, looking  old  and  miserable,"  on  a  ridge  near  an 
ancient  well,  about  half  way  between  the  sites  of  Ni- 
l/andtr.  p.  90)  to  the  kindred  -X  [see  El-],  the  name  ■       ,u  amJ  Zorah  (K„bin»oii,  Later  Researches,  p.  152). 

of  God  as  mighty  (from  the  extensive  root  F13X  or  •  lM_  .,        .  , 

t      .   ,  J\       , .  .    ,    ...   t.    4TV       E  lomte  (Heb.  with  tho  art.  and  collectively,  ha- 

3*X,  to  be  firm) ;  and  has  its  equivalent  iu  the  Arabic  '  „  .t  x  iU  •  j 

.„ s.  •  •     <ru     i  •         a-  i   Eton*  ,  *ZbHft;  Sept.  o  AXWi),  the  patronymic  des- 

AUak,  l.  e.  God.    The  plur.  Elohtm  is  sometimes  used  '   •    -  *  ,   „    A....1  „r 

in  its  ordinarv  sense  of  gods,  whether  true  or  false  (e.  ^nation  (Num.  xxvi  26)  of  the  descendants  of  Elon 
g.  of  the  Egyptian,,  Exod.  xii.  12;  xxxv,  2,  4;  Dcut.        v"),  the  son  of  Zebulon. 

xx,  18;  xxxii.17;  including  Jehovah,  P*a.lxxxvi,  8;  j     Eloquence  of  tub  Pulpit.    See  IIomiletics. 
Exod.  xviii  11 ;  xxii  19;  or  distinctively  of  actual       wloth  (Heb.  Eyloth',  P^-»,  trees;  Sept.  AiXoS 
deitv,  Isa.  xliv,  6;  xlv,  5,  14.  21;  xlvi,  9;  1  Chron.  .    „,        , 7  x       ..      "  .    x  ,  v. 

xiii;  9),  once  of  king.  (Psa.  lxxxii,  1,  C);  but  Cese-   v'  r'  ,n  Chri'"-  A«Xa,i),_.nother  (plur.)  form  (1  Kings 


nius  thinks  not  of  aixgels  (Psa.  viii,  6;  xci,7;  cxxxvlii, 
1).  nor  jutig*M  <  Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  xxii,  7, 8).  But  it  is  es- 
pwiully  spoken  of  one  true  God,  i.  e  Jehovah,  and  in 
thi«  sense  it  is  always  construed  fit  a  ting.,  especially 
when  it  has  the  article  prefixed  (S'n'JXn).  See 
Siuk.Co'nmentiai.  th»*l.  hist.  (Bonn,  1821),  i ;  Koinbard, 
De  notUtne  Ai,  etc.  (Vitemb.  1792);  E<lzard,  ft  rum 
"  EltMm"  .i  C  inwrnait  orig.  dure!  (ib.  WM)  ;  Micb.ie- 
lls  Xum  Dtut  dicatur  inilo  fadere  (ib.  1723); 

Senncrt,  Extrcitt.  phil>J.  (ib.  1678).    Coinp.  Goo. 

Elobist,  the  name  technically  given  in  theology 
and  sacred  criticism  to  the  assumed  authors  of  those 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  (q.  v.)  in  which  the  Deity  is 
styled  Elohim  rather  than  .Jf.uovam  (q.  v.). 

Elo"i  (tAeui  for  Aramxan  Tt-S,  sty  God)t  an  ex- 
clamation quoted  thus  by  our  Saviour  (Mnrk  xv,  J4) 
on  the  cross  from  Psa.  xxii,  2  (where  the  Sept.  has  <> 
5t<'i5  fior).  for  the  Heb.  "'bx,  which  is  more  literally 
Gra*cixed        Eli,  by  Matthew  (xxvi,  46). 

E'lon,  a  name  occurring  in  two  forms  in  the  Heb. 
(but  both  having  the  primitive  sense  of  oak  [q.  v.  j), 
as  that  of  a  place,  and  also  of  three  men. 

1.  (Heb.  JTyWVyiW;  Sept.  'FJW.)  A  city  of 
Dan,  mentioned  between  Jethlah  and  Timnath  (Josh, 
xix.  43);  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (1  Kings  iv,  9) 
more  fully  called  Emis-rktii-iiasan  (q.  v.). 


I  ix,  26 :  2  Chron.  viii,  17 ;  xxvi,  2)  of  the  name  of  the 
city  Ei.ath  (q.  v.). 

Elpa'al  [many  El'paaf]  (Heb.  EIjmj'oI,  ^?C^X,  in 
pause  b?B^X,  God  is  his  trages;  Sept  'AX^au'X  and 
'KX^aaX),  the  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shaba- 
raim  (a  descendant  of  Benjamin  residing  in  tho  region 
of  Moab)  by  his  wife  Hushim.  nnd  progenitor  of  a  nu- 
merous posterity  (1  Chron.  viii,  11, 12,  If).  B.C.  cir. 
1618.  The  Bonc-Klpaal  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
neighbor hooil  of  Lvdda  (l.od),  and  on  the  outposts  of 
tbe  Benjamite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon  (viii,  12  18),  near 
the  Danite  frontier. 

Elpa'let  |  many  El'palet]  (Heb.  Etpe'Ut,  ^Bbx, 
in  pause  Efpa'let.  ^cbX;  Sept.  'EX«p«A*Y  v.  r.  'liXi- 
pnX/^.Vuljj.  Elipkt/rt),  a  contracted  form  (1  Chron. 
iv,  5)  of  the  name  Ei.H'Hai.kt  (q.  v.). 

Elpa'ran  [many  Et'p-nan]  (Hebrew  Eyl  Paran', 
'l^StD  i^X,  oak  of  I'aran;  Sept.  i;  Ttoifitvhar;  [v.  r. 
rtpiptfiSm;]  ri)v  *o/>«i»,  Vulg.  enmptstria  /%<ir«n),  a 
spot  (liounding  on  tbe  south  the  territory  of  the  Ro- 
phaim  smitten  by  Chedorlaomor)  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  bordering  the  territorj-  of  the  Horites  or  Idu- 
ma»a,  prolmbly  marke<l  by  a  noted  tree  ((Jen.  xiv,  6). 
See  Oak  ;  Pakan.  An  ingenious  writer  in  the  Jour, 
of  Sac.  Lit.  (Oct.  18.')!,  p.  laS  note)  arcuc*,  from  the 
rendering  of  the  Sept.,  for  the  identity  of  El-paran  with 


2.  (Heb.  Eyton'.  and  i  Sept.  EV..'.»-  and  \  EU"h*  but  inconclusively. 

KiXnn  v.  r.  EVw/o.  )    A  Hittite,  father  of  Bashcmath  |     Elphegus.    See  Ali-haob. 


(Geo.  xxvi,  .14)  or  Adah  (Gen. 
of  Esau  (q.  v.).    B.C.  ante  1963. 


vi,3),  the  first  wife  '     Elphinston,  William,  was  born  nt  Glasgow  in 
1 1481,  studied  to  the  university  of  that  city,  and  obtain- 
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cd  the  rectory  of  KlrkmichMl.  He  subsequently  to  .  With  its  "  suburbs"  it  was  assigned  as  a  city  of  refuge 
professor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  I'aris  and  Orleans  and  Levitical  city  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh,  xxi,  23) ; 
for  nine  years,  and  on  his  return  (1471)  was  appointed  j  but  it  is  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  (1  Citron,  vi).  The 
rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  afterwards  site  is  possibly  now  represented  by  EUManmarak  ("the 
became  successively  member  of  Parliament  and  of  the  victorious"),  "a  miserable  little  village"  near  a  copi- 
Privy  Council,  ambassador  of  James  HI  to  France,  |  ous  spring,  in  the  plain  between  Kamleh  and  Akir 
and  bishop  of  Boss,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  !  (Robinson,  Research**,  iii,  21).  Sckwarz  (Palest,  p.  14]) 
Aberdeen  in  1484.    As  bishop  of  Aberdeen  he  was  j  confounds  Eltekeh  with  Eltckon,  und  locates  both  at  a 


twice  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Eugland.  In 
1488  he  was  for  several  months  lord  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequently,  on  returning  from  an  em- 
bassy  to  Germany,  be  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
lord  privy  seal,  lie  secured  the  foundation  of  the 
Universitv  at  Aberdeen,  for  which  pope  Alexander  VI 
gave  a  bull  dated  Feb.  10, 1494.  King's  College  was 
in  consequence  erected  in  1506,  and  Elpbinston  con- 
tributed 10,000  pounds  Scots  towards  it,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  bridge  over  the  Dee.  He  died  October  26th, 
1514,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  the  court 
of  Home  for  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  of  St.  An- 
drew's. He  wrote  a  book  of  canons,  the  lives  of  some 
Scottish  saints,  and  a  history  of  Scotland,  which  is  pre- 
served among  Fairfax's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
—Hook,  EccUs.  Biography,  vol.  iv  ;  Oudin,  De  Script. 
EccUt.  iii,  2670. 

Elpia  ('BXn-iCt  hope), 000  of  the  wives  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  had  by  her  and  another  wife  Pbcdra  two 
daughters,  Roxana  and  Salome  (Joseph us,  Ant.  xvii,  1, 
8;  War,  I,  28,  4). 

Eliington.THK  Rioht  Rbv.Thomab,  lord  bishop 
of  I^ighlin  and  Ferns,  obtained  a  scholarship  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  1778,  and  in  1781  was  elected 
fellow.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  DonclUn  lecturer 
at  his  alma  muter ;  in  1795,  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  in  1806,  rector  of  Ardtree,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 
In  1811  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  literary  rank  in 
Ireland  by  appointment  as  provost  of  Trinity  College. 
This  position  he  held  with  high  credit  to  himself  until 
1820,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Limerick. 
In  1822  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns.  He  died  in  1835.  Besides  editing  several  of 
the  classics,  he  published  his  lectures  delivered  while 
Donellan  lecturer :  "  The  proof  of  Christianity  derived 
from  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament," 
under  the  title,  Sermon*  preached  in  the  ChnpeJ  of 
Trinity  College,  etc.  (Dublin,  1796,  8vo): — Reflections  on 


village  which  he  calls  "Althini,  not  far  from  Bdlin 
(Jbialath)." 

El'tekon  [some  Elte'kon]  (Heb.  Eltekm,  *|?P^K, 
God  is  its  foundation ;  Sept  ES.jfKovv  v.  r.  EXStttv 
and  HtKovfi,  Vulg.  Elttcony,  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountain-district,  mentioned  last  in  order  after  Maar- 
ath  and  Beth-Anoth  (Josh,  xv,  6l>),  lieing  in  the  group 
north  of  Hebron  (Keil. Comment,  in  loc).  See  Jcdah. 
It  Is  perhaps  identical  in  site  with  the  present  Beit- 
Sahur  el- At  Hah,  a  little  S.E.  of  Jerusalem.  See  El- 
tekeh. It  is  perhaps  the  Altaqu  mentioned  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.    See  Hezekiah. 

Elto'Ud  [many  El'tvlad]  (Heb.  Eltolad',  "A^K, 
perhaps  meaning  Cod  is  its  race  or  posterity ;  but,  ac- 
cording  to  Furst  [f/cbr.  Handus.  s.  v.],  whose  God  is 
Mylitta,  the  Phoenician  deity  [comp.  Moladah];  Sept, 
'EKStocdt  and  EXSuXut,  v.  r.  'K(>fiwi<tdt  and  'KpSoi- 
Xd ;  Vulg.  Eltholatl),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Juduh,  men- 
tioned between  Azem  and  Chesil  (Josh.  xv.  29).  but 
afterwards  assigned  to  Simeon,  and  mentioned  t»e- 
tween  Azeiu  and  Bethul  (Josh,  xix,  4).  It  remained 
in  possession  of  the  latter  tribe  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chron.  iv,  29,  where  it  is  called  simply  Tolad).  It 
is  possibly  the  ruined  site  Tell-Mttaha,  observed  by 
Van  dc  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  118)  along  the  N.  branch  of 
wady  Sheriah,  which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean 
a  little  S.  of  Gaza. 

B'lul  (Heb.  EluT,  ^sftst,  Neb.  vi,  15 ;  Sept  EXoi'-X, 
also  In  1  Mace,  xiv,  27 ;  the  Macedonian  ropiriaioc) 
is  the  name  of  that  month  which  was  the  sixth  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  twelfth  of  the  civil  year  of  the 
Jews,  and  w  hich  began  with  the  new  moon  of  our  Au- 
gust or  Se|>t«mbcr,  and  consisted  of  29  days.  Several 
unsatisfactory  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  Syro- 
Arabian  etymology*  for  the  word,  as  it  occurs  in  a  sim- 
ilar form  in  both -these  languages  (see  Gesenius,  The*, 
llebr.  p.  1036).    The  most  recent  derivation,  that  of 


the  Appointment  of  Dr.  Milner  at  the  Political  Agent  of  j  ^ntty>  deduces  it,  through  many  commutations  and 


mutilations,  from  an  original  Zend  form  haurratt'it 
(Mowitmamen,  p.  126).  According  to  the  Talmud, 
the  following  are  the  days  devoted  to  n 
ices.    See  Calendar. 

1.  The  new  m»on.    The  propitiatory  p raven  are  com- 
menced in  the  evening  »ervtre  after  Hie  new  moon 
T  The  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  wsJU  of  Jerusalem 


the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland  (1809, 8vo) :—  The 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  truly  ordained  (1809, 
8vo),and  a  numlier  of  other  polemical  writing". — An- 
nual Biography  and  Obituary,  xx  (1836)  ;  Darling,  Cy- 
clopedia BMiographica,  p.  1034  6. 

Eisner,  Jacob,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Saalfeld,  Prus- 
sia, in  March,  1692.    He  studied  at  the  University  of 

Konigslwrg.  and  in  1715  became  "  conrector"  of  the  ■  -,T  A  ^  t\w  d„,h  of  the  »pl«.  who  hroupht  up 

Reformed  school  hi  that  city.    Two  years  utter  he  vis-  j  the  evil  report  of  the  Und  of  Pramlw  (Num.  ilv,  96.  37). 
Red  Utrecht  and  Levden. "  In  1720*  he  was  appoint- ?    81.  The  festival  of  wood  offering  (.\yo;>fconVi), 
ed  professor  of  theology  and  philology  at  Bingen  ;  in  >  ^ ^TtTi^^oTZ  p'un&h^Tnt 
1722,  rector  and  first  professor  of  the  Jonchimsthal  (iym-   incorrigible  I^raelitei1. 
nasium  at  Berlin.    Subsequently  he  l>ecume  paftor  at      81».  ThU  Is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews 
one  of  the  Berlin  churches.    From  1742  to  17 14  he  was  ;  u»  lh«  **!,**'  .h3?  ^  J*"!? '  «Ti  if -"l"  »°f 

director  of  the  class  of  Mles-lettres  at  the  Koval  So- 1  wh,ch  Mon^  *°  ^    Thry  eh~        "  1,0  ^ 


month, 
cf  the  wicked  and 


ciety.  He  died  Oct.  8, 1760.  His  principal  works  are : 
Ob+rvationes  tacras  in  wyvi  faderit  libra*  (Traj.  1720- 
1728,2  vol*.  8vo): — Comm.  taero-philologicu*  in  evang. 
Afatthm  (Zwolhe,  1767-69.  2  vols.  4to) :— Com»/ien/«r«- 
»  in  evang.  Marri  (Traj.  1733,  4b>).— Darling.  Cyclop. 
Biblirgraphica ;  Doering.  die gelehrten  Theolng.  Deutsrh- 
Lrnds,  i,  366 ;  Uoefer,  Nour.  Biogr.  Gener.  xv,  919. 

El'tekeh  [some  Eltt'hK]  (Heb.  Eltekeh',  njjpiit, 
God  is  its  fear,  i.  e.  object  of  awe ;  but  El/eke',  XpPr*? 
in  Josh,  xxi,  23;  Sept  'FAS«*w  v.  r.  AASura  and  »; 
•EXru*5fTi>,  Vulg.  Elthece  and  Elthcco),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  apparently  near  the  border,  and  men- 
tioned between  Ekron  and  Gibbethon  (Josh,  xix,  44). 


cause  the  fir»t  day  of  the  month  Tl»ri  wan  a  festival,  and 


therefore  they  could  : 


a  flock  on  that  day. 


ElOaa  ("EXotxrn,  apparently  for  the  Aramaean 
ns*^n ;  see  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Eta.  xv,  4),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Iduimea,  frequently  mentioned  by  writers 
of  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries  (see  the  citations 
in  Behind,  Pahrtt.  p.  755-7)  as  an  episcopal  city  of 
the  Third  Palestine  (Cnncil.  Gtn.  iii.  448) ;  the  Ely$a  of 
the  Peutinger  Table.  71  Roman  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem 
(Hitter,  Erdk.  xiv,  120);  recognised  by  D  .  Robinson 
(Bib.  Re*,  i,  296  srj.)  as  the  present  ruins  el-Khulateh, 
b  hours  S.S.W.  of  Hebron  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  and 
consisting  of  walls,  a  fine  well,  and  inclosures  suffi- 
cient to  have  contained  a  population  of  15,000  or  20,000 
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persons  (see  also  Stewart,  Tent  and  Kkm,  p.  205). 


Eln'sal  (Heb.  EUany*,  ''NrVst,  God  la  my  praises, 
!.  e.  object  of  praise ;  Sept.  'EXi^i  v.  r.  Mai,  Vulg. 
Wajsat),  one  of  the  Beajamite  warriors  who  joined  Da- 
vid at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  6).    B.C.  1064. 

Elvira.  Cotocil  of  {Concilium  ESberitamm  or 
Ili&eritemm\  held  in  the  town  of  Elvira  (or  Illiberia, 
Iliberi,  or  Liberini),  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Basti- 
ca.    The  town,  which  no  longer  exists,  was  situated 
not  far  from  the  modern  Granada.    That  it  wan  not 
Illiberia,  in  Gallia  Narbonensie,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  signers  were  Spanish  bishops.    The  coun- 
cil was  moat  probably  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  but  the  year  (308,  306,  309)  is  uncer- 
tain.  Some  of  the  early  Protestant  writers  (as  the  au- 
thors of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries)  inferred,  from  the 
resolutions  concerning  pictures  and  the  lighting  of 
candles,  that  the  synod  took  place  as  late  as  the  year 
7' Hi;  but  this  opinion  has  now  t*een  abandoned.  The 
Synod  of  Elvira  is  the  most  ancient  among  those  of 
which  all  the  canons  (eighty-one)  are  extant.    It  was 
attended  by  nineteen  bishops,  among  them  Hoeius  of 
Cordova,  and  twenty-six  priests.   Some  of  the  canons 
•how  that  the  Church  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  strong- 
ly under  the  influence  of  Novatian  and  Montani*t 
principles.    The  most  important  of  the  resolutions 
were,  1,  depriving  of  communion,  i.  e.  of  attsolution, 
even  in  death,  those  who,  after  baptism,  have  volun- 
tarily sacrificed  to  idols ;  3,  relaxing  the  penalty  in  can- 
on 1  in  favor  of  those  who  have  not  gone  beyond  offer- 
ing a  present  to  the  idol.    It  allows  of  admitting  such 
to  communion  at  the  point  of  death,  if  tbey  have  under- 
gone a  course  of  penance  ;  canons  6  and  7  fo.  bid  com- 
munion even  at  the  point  of  death  to  those  who  have 
caused  the  death  of  another  maliciously,  and  to  adul- 
terers who  have  relapsed  after  entering  upon  the  course 
of  penance ;  12  and  13  forbid  communion  even  in 
death  to  mothers  who  prostitute  their  own  daughters, 
and  to  women  who,  after  consecrating  themselves  in 
virginity  to  God,  forsake  that  state ;  33  prohibits  the 
clergy  from  the  use  of  marriages ;  84  prohibits  the 
lighting  of  candles  during  daytime  In  cemeteries,  "  for 
the  spirits  of  the  saints  must  not  be  disturbed ;"  36 
declares  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  a  church,  lest 
the  object  of  veneration  and  worship  l*»  depicted  upon 
walls ;  63  and  64  forbid  communion  even  in  death  to 
adulteresses  who  have  wilfully  destroyed  their  chil- 
dren, or  who  abide  in  a  state  of  adultery  up  to  the 
time  of  their  last  illness;  65  forbids  communion  even 
in  death  to  one  who  has  falsely  accused  of  a  crime  a 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.   The  canons  may  be  found  in 
Mansi,  ii,  2  sq.,  and  in  Ronth,  ReUquut,  vol.  iv.  Spe- 
cial treatise*  on  the  canons  were  written  by  the  bishop 
Ferdinand  de  Mendoza  (/>  Confirmando  concil.  Ilbbe-  \ 
ritano,  in  Mansi,  1.  c),  and  bishop  Auhcspine  of  Or- 
leans (Mansi,  1.  c).    The  canons,  together  with  some 
explanatory  remarks,  may  also  be  found  in  the  Tubin- 
gen Tk'olog.  Uuartaltrhrifl,  1821,  p.  1-44.  —  Herxog, 
Reat-EncyUnp.  hi,  776 ;  WeUer  u.  Welte,  Kirckm-Lejr. 
IU.  543;  Gams,  Kirehengesch.  ron  Spanien;  Hefele,  Con- 
cUiengeschichte.  i,  122  sq.    (A.  J.  S.) 

See  Elkksaitks. 


See  |  Intellect  and  power.  The  choice  fell  most  wisely  upon 
Dr.  Ely.  He  entered  upon  his  field  of  labor  with  ear- 
nestness and  zeal.  Ho  was  the  principal  founder  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was  stated  clerk 
and  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1825  and 
1828,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  works  of  charity 
and  schemes  of  benevolence.  In  1834  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  college  and  theological  sem- 
inary in  Missouri.  He  entered  into  this  with  great 
zeal,  and  for  a  while  with  success,  but  the  crisis  of  1837 
made  it  a  failure.  In  this  enterprise  be  lost  his  large 
fortune,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  a  |>oor  man — his 
intellect  and  oratorical  powers  unimpaired— but  foiled 
to  receive  that  degree  of  attention  he  commanded  when 
in  affluence.  In  1844  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Northern  Litiertics,  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored 
until  prostrated  by  paralysis  in  1851.  He  lingered 
ten  years,  his  intellect  being  so  impaired  as  to  preclude 
activity  of  any  kind.  He  died  June  18,  1861.  Ho 
published  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Z.  Ely  (his  father) : — 
Collateral  Bible,  or  Key  to  the  Holy  Scripture*  (in  con- 
nection with  Bedell  and  M'Corkle): — Ely'*  Journal: 
— Sermon*  on  Faith: — Visits  of  Aftrcy.  He  was  also 
editor  of  The  Philaaelphian.-Vi ibon,  Presb.  Historical 
Almanac,  1862. 


Ely,  Ezra  Stiles.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  (O.  S.) 
minister,  was  born  in  I^ebanon,  Conn.,  June  13,  1786.  \  some  Persian  city,  as  we  are  there  informed  that  An- 


Ely,  so  called  from  a  Saxon  word,  elig,  an  eel,  or 
hrlig,  a  willow,  a  cathedral  town  In  that  part  of  the 
fen  country  of  Cambridgeshire  called  the  Istt  of  Ely. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

Ely  Cathedral.— About  the  year  673,  Etheldreda, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  wife  of  Oa- 
wy,  king  of  Northumberland,  founded  a  monastery 
here,  and  took  on  herself  the  government  of  it.  A 
new  church  was  begun  in  1081,  which  was  converted 
into  a  cathedral,  and  the  abbey  erected  Into  a  see  in 
1 109.  The  possessions  of  the  abbey  were  divided  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  the  community.  Among  the 
celebrated  names  connected  with  Ely  arc  ablwt  Thurs- 
ton, who  defended  the  Isle  against  William  the  Con- 
queror for  seven  years,  and  bishop  Andrews.  The 
bishops  of  Ely,  like  the  bishops  of  Durham,  formerly 
enjoyed  a  palatine  jurisdiction,  and  appointed  their 
own  chief  justice,  etc.,  but  this  privilege  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  6th  and  7th  William  IV.  The  bish- 
op of  Ely  is  visitor  to  St.  Peter's,  St.  John's,  and  Jesua 
colleges,  Cambridge,  of  which  last  he  also  appoints  tho 
master.  There  is  a  grammar-school  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  The  diocese  of 
Ely  belongs  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  em- 
braces Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk. 
The  income  of  the  bishop  is  £5500.  The  present 
(1890)  incumbent  is  Alwyne  Compton.  The  diocesa 
has  26  deaneries  and  172.263  church  sittings.  The 
total  population  within  the  territory  of  the  diocese  was, 
in  1861,  480,716.—  Chambers,  Encyclop.  s.  v.;  Church- 
man'* Calemlar/or  1868. 

Elynue'an  ('EAvumof).  the  Grsecized  form  (Judith 
i,  6)  of  the  designation  usually  Anglicized  Elamitb 
(q.  v.). 

Elyma'Xs  (*RXt»//oic),  a  general  designation  (To- 
bit  ii,  10)  of  that  province  of  the  Persian  empire  (see 
Smith,  Diet,  of  CUus.  Geoff,  s.  v.)  termed  Ei.am  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Bible.  In  1  Mace,  vi,  1,  however,  the  word  is 
used  (incorrectly)  in  a  more  specific  or  local  sense  of 


At  twelve  rears  of  age  he  made  a  profession  of  relig. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808.  Hi* 


tiochus  Epiphanes,  understanding  there  were  very 
great  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Elymais,  determined 


theological  studies  were  pursued  under  his  father,  the  |  to  plunder  it ;  but  tho  citizens  resisted  him  success- 
Rev.  Z.  Ely.  In  1806  be  was  ordained,  ami  instilled  ■  fully.  2  Mace,  ix,  2  calls  this  city  Pmepoli*.  probably 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  which  he  j  because  it  formerly  had  been  the  capital  of  Persia ;  for 
left  some  time  after  to  become  chaplain  to  the  New  j  Persepolis  and  Elymais  were  very  different  cities :  the 
In  1811  the  Old  Pine  Street !  former  situated  on  the  Araxea,  the  latter  on  the  Eula>- 
vacant.    Its  pulpit  had  •  us.    The  temple  which  Antiochus  designed  to  pillage 

wns  that  of  the  goddess  Nannasa,  according  to  2  Mace 


York  City  Hospital. 
Chnrch.  Philadelphia, 

been  filled  by  the  most  eloquent  ministers  of  the  dav 


and  it  was  necr^sary  to  choose  a  man  of  commanding  1, 13 ;  Appian  says  (Syr.  p.  66)  a  temple  of  Venus  (u  e. 
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probably  the  goddess  Anubia);  Polybtus  (xxxi,ll), 
Diodorus,  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xii,  9, 1),  and  Jerome  say  a 
temple  of  Diana.    See  Antiociicb  (Ei'iphames). 

El'ymaa  (EAvfiac),  an  appellative  commonly  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  Ahsnan  ("a  trite  man,"  see 
Pfeiflcr,  Uvbia  rw.  p.  941 ;  like  the  Turkish  title  Ule- 
ma,  see  Lukemacher,  De  Elyma  Magi>,  in  his  Obtervatt. 
ii,  16*2),  which  Luke  interprets  by  o  fiayoc, the  Magian 
or  "sorcerer :"  it  is  applied  to  a  Jew  named  Bar-Je- 
8U8,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cy- 
prus, Sergius  I'aulus,  when  Paul  visited  the  island 
(Acts  xiii,  C  sq.).  A.D.  44.  On  his  attempting  to 
dissuade  the  proconsul  from  embracing  the  Christian 
faith,  he  was  struck  with  miraculous  blindness  by  the 
apostle  (see  Neander's  History  of  first  Planting  of  the 
Christum  Church,  i,  125).  A  very  different  but  less 
probable  derivation  of  the  word  is  given  by  Lightfoot 
in  his  Hebrew  and  Ttdmudical  Exercitationt  on  the  Acts 
(  Work*,  viiL  461),  and  in  his  .Sermon  on  Elyma*  the 
Sotrrrer  (  Work*,  vii,  104).  Chrysostora  observes,  in 
reference  to  the  blindness  inflicted  by  the  apostle  on 
Bar-Jesus,  that  the  limiting  clause,  "for  a  season," 
shows  that  it  was  not  intended  so  much  for  the 
punishment  of  the  sorcerer  as  for  the  conversion  of 
the  deputy  (Chrysost.  in  Acta  A  pott.  HomiL  xxviii ; 
Optra,  ix,  241).  On  the  practice  generally  then 
prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  faith,  of  consulting  Orient- 
al impostors  of  this  kind,  see  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i,  177-180,  2d  ed.  Sec 
Magic. 

El'xabad  [some  Etta'bad]  (Heb.  Eltabad',  t^X, 
whom  Cod  hat  bestowed,  J.  q.  Theodore;  Sept.  'l-'At&i- 
fldi  and  EA:«/3«c,  v.  r.  'EXutfp  and  EX^ia^),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  ninth  of  the  eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  joined 
David  in  his  fastness  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (1 
Cbron.  xii,  12)     B.C.  10C1. 

2.  One  of  the  able-bodied  sons  of  Shcmaiah,  the  son 
of  Obcd-edom  the  Levite ;  be  served  as  a  porter  to  the 
"  house  of  Jehovah"  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7). 
B.C.  1014. 

El'zaphan  [some  Elza'phan]  (Heb.  EUsaphan', 
'Esbst),  a  contracted  form  (Exod.  vi,  22;  Lev.  x,  4) 
of  the  name  Elizathak  (q,  v.). 

Emanation  (Latin  emanatio,  a  flowing  forth),  a 
religious  theory  concerning  the  relation  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  Deity,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  some  of 
the  Oriental  religions,  and  from  them  found  its  way 
into  several  philosophical  systems.  Emanation  denotes 
a  development,  descending  by  degrees,  of  all  things 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  the  universe  constituting  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  particular,  a  chain  of  revelations, 
the  individual  rings  of  which  lose  the  divine  character 
the  more  the  farther  they  are  remote  from  the  primary 
source,  the  Deity.  A  system  of  emanation  is  different 
from  a  system  of  evolution,  because  in  the  latter  the 
revelation  of  the  Deity  in  the  universe  has  for  the  De-  : 
Ity  itself  the  signification  of  a  process  of  self-cognition 
which  grows  in  a  progressive  ratio.  Emanation  was 
the  basis  of  the  religion*  of  India,  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  which  country  it  developed  from  the  original 
religion  of  nature  even  liefore  the  compilation  of  the 
Vedas.  The  cause  of  all  things  was  found  in  a  univer- 
sal world-soul.  See  Anima  Mitspi.  The  world-soul 
was  identified  with  Brahma,  and.  viewed  ns  the  eternal 
spiritual  unit,  the  mysterious  source  of  all  life.  The  I 
ancient  gods  were  explained  as  the  first  rays  of  Brali- 1 
ma,  whom  he  had  constituted  the  guardian*  of  the  | 
wo*  Id.  The  creation  was  an  emanation  from  Brahma, 
which  became  the  more  gross,  dense,  materialized,  the 
farther  it  removed  from  the  primitive  source.  Those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  the  corporeal  world  sink 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  only  rise  again  upward  when  I 
purified  by  the  lire  of  hell ;  but  those  who  renounce 
all  sensuality,  and  direct  all  their  thoughts  to  the  one 


divine  substance,  are  gradually  absorbed  by  it.  The 
religion  of  the  Parsees  is  also  based  upon  emanation. 
From  the  Zeruane  akhenne  (the  uncreated  one),  Or- 
muzd  and  Ahriman  proceed  as  the  highest  revelation. 
From  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  all  other  substances  em- 
anate, from  the  ministering  angels  down  to  the  beings 
of  the  material  world.  But  the  Persians  did  not  teach, 
like  the  Indians,  a  self-destruction  of  personality  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reunion  with  the  original 
unit;  in  the  Parsee  system  the  good  is  perfected  and 
completed  by  overcoming  the  bad,  and  the  series  of 
the  imperfect  emanations  is  closed  by  a  reunion  of  Ah- 
riman with  Ormuzd.  In  the  Western  countries,  Plato 
is  the  first  in  whose  writings  we  find,  though  not  ytt 
distinctly,  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  emanation.  More 
developed,  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Philo.  It  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Neoplatonic  school,  and 
through  Valentinus  (q.  v.)  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Gnostic  schools.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Arabs,  which  was  more  or  less  an  Aria- 
totelism  mixed  with  Neoplatonic  views. — Wetzer  u. 
Wclte,  Kirchm- Is?,  iii,  648 ;  Mollcr,  Gctch.  drr  Kot- 
mologie  in  dtr  griech.  Kirche  bit  avf  Origentt  (Halle, 
I860) ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Emancipation.  1.  In  the  Roman  Church,  Eman- 
cipate canonkarwn  is  the  raising  of  some  member  of 
a  convent  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  no  longer  subject  to  his  former  superior. 
The  Emancipatio  canonica  is  the  release  of  a  young 
canon  from  the  obligation  of  visiting  the  foundation 
school  when  about  to  receive  a  prel>eiid.  2.  The  term 
is  also  used  to  denote  the  act  whereby  a  government 
or  Legislature  deliver*  from  a  Hate  of  slavery,  or  sets  at 
political  liberty,  any  classes  of  persons  who  have  previ- 
ously been  declared  ineligible  for  certain  offices  or  priv- 
ileges, on  account  of  their  religious  peculiarities,  e. 
g.  emancipation  of  Jews  in  Christian  countries  (see 
Jews);  Koman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829  in  Eng- 
land (see  Tests).  3.  The  freeing  of  slaves  from  bond- 
age (see  Si.aveky). 

Embalm  (-JH,  chanut',  to  tpiee;  hence  spoken  of 
the  ripening  of  fruit,  on  account  of  its  aromatic  juice, 
improjierly  rendered  "puttcth  forth"  in  Cant,  ii,  13), 
the  process  of  preserving  a  corpse  by  means  of  aro- 
matics  (Gen.  1,  2,  3,  26 ;  Sept.  iiTaftdZw).  This  art 
was  practised  among  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  that  coun 
try,  where,  however,  it  has  now  become  lost,  the  prac- 
tice apparently  having  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  customs  affected  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  that  part  of  the  Koman 
empire.  It  is  in  connection  with  that  country  that 
the  above  instances  occur,  and  later  examples  (2 
Chron.  xvi,  14  ;  John  ix,  39, 40)  seem  to  have  been  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  custom.  The  modern  meth- 
od of  embalming  is  in  essential  points  similar. 

1.  Egyptian. — 1.  The  feeling  which  led  the  Egyp- 
tians to  embalm  the  dead  probably  sprang  from  their 
belief  in  the  future  reunion  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 
Such  a  reunion  U  distinctly  sp<keu  of  in  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  (l.cpsius,  Todtenbuch,  chap.  89  and  passim}, 
and  Herodotus  expressly  mentions  the  Egyptian  be- 
lief in  the  transmigration  of  souls  (ii,  123).  This  lat- 
ter idea  may  have  led  to  the  embalming  of  lower  ani- 
mals also,  especially  those  deemed  sacred,  as  the  ox, 
•  he  ibis,  and  tho  cat,  mummies  of  which  are  frequent. 
The  aetual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impregnated 
w  ith  natron  and  other  salts,  w  hich  dried  and  preserved 
the  body"  (Unwlinson.  Herod,  ii.  122).  Drugs  and  bi- 
tumen were  of  later  introduction,  the  latter  not  being 
generally  employed  ln-fore  the  lmh  dynasty.  When 
the  practice  ceased  entirely  is  uncertain. 

2.  Herodotus  (ii,  86-89)  describes  three  modes,  vary- 
ing in  completeness  and  expense,  and  practised  by  per- 
sons regularly  trained  to  the  profession,  who 
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hiated  Into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  by  their 
The  most  costly  mode,  which  is  estimated  by  Diodorus 
Sioulus  (i,  91)*at  a  talent  of  silver  (i)Vcr  frlOOO).  was 
mid  l>y  the  Egyptian  priest*  to  belong  to  him  whose 
mmp  in  !>uch  a  matter  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention, 
vix.  Osiris.  The  eral>almers  first  removed  part  of  the 
brain  through  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  crooked  iron, 
and  destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs.  An 
in -i-ion  was  then  made  along  the  flunk  with  a  sharp 
Kthiopion  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intestines  re- 
moved. The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with  palm-wine, 
and  afterwards  scoured  with  pounded  perfumes.  It 
was  then  tilled  with  pure  myrrh  pounded,  cassia,  and 
other  aromatic?,  except  frankincense.  This  done,  the 
Utdy  wa*  ncwn  np  and  steeped  in  natron  for  seventy 
days.  When  the  seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the 
embalmers  washed  the  corpse  and  swathed  It  in  band- 
age* of  linen,  cut  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum. 
They  then  gave  it  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
who  provided  for  it  a  wooden  case,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  man.  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and  deposited 
in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of  the  sepulchral 
chamlwr.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  some  particulars  of 
the  process  which  are  omitted  by  Herodotus.  When 
the  bod  v  was  laid  ont  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming,  one  of  the  operators,  called  the  sent* 
(foaftftanv^),  marked  out  the  part  of  the  left  flank 
where  the  incision  was  to  be  made.  The  dissector 
(moao-x««Tijc)  then,  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone 
(black  dint,  or  Ethiopian  agate,  Kawlinson,  Herod,  ii, 
121),  hastily  cut  through  as  much  flesh  as  the  law  en- 
joined, and  fled,  pursued  by  curses  and  volleys  of 
stone*  from  the  spectators.  When  all  the  embalmerR 
(rufn\tvrni)  were  assembled,  one  of  them  extracted 
the  intestines,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and  kid- 
neys: another  cleansed  them  one  by  one,  and  rinsed 
them  in  palm-wine  and  perfumes.  The  body  was  then 
washed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things  worthy  of 
notice,  for  more  than  thirty  days  (according  to  some 
SISS.  forty),  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  and  other  substances,  which  possess  the 
property  not  only  of  preserving  the  l>ody  for  a  long 
period,  but  also  of  communicating  to  it  an  agreeable 
smell.  This  process  was  so  effectual  that  the  features 
of  the  dead  could  be  recognised.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Diodorus  omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in  na- 
tron. Porphyry  (£V  Abst.  iv,  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was  done 
with  the  intestine*  after  they  were  removed  from  the 
body.  In  the  c.ise  of  a  person  of  respectable  rank  they 
were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  {Sept. 
8ap.  Conr.  c.  16). 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20  mins. 
In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the  body,  nor 
were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar-oil  was  injected 
into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum.  The  oil  was  pre- 
vented from  escaping,  and  the  body  was  then  steeped 
in  natron  for  the  appointed  number  of  days.  On  the 
lust  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn,  and  carried  ofT  with  it 
the  stomach  and  intestines  in  a  state  of  solution,  while 
the  flesh  was  consumed  by  the  natron,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  skin  and  (tones.  The  body  in  this 
state  was  returned  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out  the 
intestines  with  syrmaja.  an  infusion  of  senna  and  cas- 
sia (l'ettigrew,  Hist.  >  f  Mummies,  p.  69),  and  steeping 
the  body  for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natron. 

Although  the  three  mode*  of  embalming  tire  so  pre- 
cisely described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  classify  the  mummies  which  have  been  dis- 
covered and  examined  under  one  or  other  of  these 
three  heads.  l'ettigrew,  from  his  own  observations, 
confirms  the  truth  of  Hcrodotus's  statement  that  the 
i  was  removed  through  the  nostrils.  But  in  many 
in  which  the  body  was  carefully  preserved 


and  eUhoratcly  ornamented,  the  brain  had  not  been 
removed  at  all.  while  in  some  mummies  the  cavity 
was  found  to  be  tilled  with  resinous  and  bituminous 
matter.  M.  Knuvcr,  in  his  A'on'ce  tur  Us  rimbaume- 
mmU  d  s  Ancient  Egyjitiens  (Ikscriptiim  tie  t Egypt* ,  p. 
471),  endeavored  to  class  the  mummies  which  lie  ex- 
amined under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were 
'  again  subdivided  into  others.  These  were,  I.  Mum- 
mies with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  1,  by  bal- 
samic matter,  and,  2,  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatic*,  and  arc 
of  an  olive  color — the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and  adhering 
to  the  bones.  Others  are  tilled  with  bitumen  or  as- 
phaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard  and  shining. 
Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also  filled  with  resin- 
ous substances  and  bitumen.  II.  Mummies  without 
the  ventral  incision.  Tins  class  is  again  subdivided, 
according  as  the  tiodies  were,  I,  salted  and  tilled  with 
pisasphaltnm,  a  compound  of  asphaltum  and  common 
pitch ;  or,  2.  salted  only.  The  former  are  supposed  to 
have  been  immersed  in  the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid 
The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming 
From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sul>- 
stunccs  found  in  mummies,  M.  Uouelle  detected  three 
modes  of  embalming:  1,  with  asphaltum,  or  Jew's 
pitch,  called  also  Juttmil  <ptm,  or  gum  of mummies ;  2, 
with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  cedriu,  the  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  the  cedar;  3,  with  this  mixture,  together 
with  some  resinous  and  aromatic  ingredients.  Tho 
powdered  aromatic*  mentioned  by  Herodotus  were  not 
mixed  with  the  bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  Pettigrew  supposes  that  af- 
ter the  spicing  "the  body  must  have  lieen  subjected 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  heat;  for  the  resinous 
and  aromatic  sulmtances  have  penetrated  even  into 
the  innermost  structure  of  the  bones,  an  effect  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  aid  of  a 
high  temperature,  and  w  hich  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  entire  preservation  of  the  body"  (p.  62).  M. 
Kouyer  is  of  the  same  opinion  (p.  471).  The  surface 
of  tho  body  was  in  one  example  covered  with  '"a  coat- 
ing of  the  dust  of  woods  and  barks,  nowhere  less  than 
one  inch  in  thickness,"  which  ''had  the  smell  of  cin- 
namon or  cassia"  (Pettiirrew,  p.  62, 63).  At  this  same 
sta,*e  plates  of  gold  were  sometime*  applied  to  portions 
of  the  body,  or  even  its  whole  surface.  Before  en- 
i  wrapping,  the  liody  was  always  placed  at  full  length, 
I  with  no  variety  save  in  the  position  of  the  arms. 

The  principal  cmlvalming  material  in  the  more  cost- 
ly mummies  appears  to  have  been  asphalt,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  a  vegetable  liquor,  or  so  mixed  with  the 
addition  of  resinous  and  aromatic  ingredients.  Petti- 
grew supposes  resinous  matters  were  used  us  a  kind  of 
varnish  for  the  body,  and  that  pounded  aromatic*  were 
sprinkled  in  the  cavities  within.  The  natron,  in  a  so- 
lution of  which  the  mummies  were  placed  in  every 
method,  appears  to  have  been  a  fixed  alkali.  It  might 
be  obtained  from  the  Natron  Lakes  and  like  places  in 
the  Libyan  desert.  Wax  has  also  lieen  discovered 
(Pettigrew's  History,  p.  7ft  sq.). 

3.  The  embalming  having  I»een  completed,  the  body 
was  wrapped  in  bandage*.  There  has  been  much  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  material;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
linen  was  invariably  used.  Though  always  long,  they 
van'  in  this  respect;  and  we  know  no  authenticated 
instance  of  their  exceeding  700  yards,  though  much 
greater  measures  are  mentioned.  The  width  is  also 
very  various,  but  it  is  generally  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  inche-S.  The  quantity  of  cloth  used  is  best 
asccrtiined  from  the  weight.  The  texture  varies,  in 
the  coses  of  single  mummies,  the  coarser  material  be- 
ing always  nearer  to  the  b,dy.  The  bandnges  are 
found  to  have  l>«en  saturated  with  a*phalt,  resin,  gum, 
or  natron ;  but  the  asphalt  has  only  t»r>en  traced  in 
those  nearest  the  body  :  probably  the  saturation  is  due 
to  the  preparation  of  the  mummies,  and  does  not  indi- 
cate any  special  preparation  of  the  clothes.    Tho  1 
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ty  of  the  Itandaging  has  been  the  subject  of  pTcat  ad- 
miration. The  strips  were  very  closely  bound,  ami 
all  direction*  were  adopted  that  could  carry  out  this 
object.  Pettigrew  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  cer- 
tainly applied  wet.  Various  amulets  and  personal  or- 
naments are  found  upon  mummies  and  in  their  wrap- 
pings; the  former  were  thought  to  be  of  use  to  the 
soul  in  its  wanderings,  and  they  were  placed  with  the 
body  from  the  belief  in  the  relation  between  the  two 
after  death.  With  these  matters,  and  the  other  par- 
ticulars of  Egyptian  mummies,  we  have  little  to  do,  as 
our  object  is  to  show  how  far  the  Jewish  burial-usages 
may  have  been  derived  from  Egypt  The  body  in  the 
cases  of  most  of  the  richer  mummies,  when  bandaged, 
has  been  covered  with  what  has  been  termed  by  the 
French  a  cnrUnag*,  formed  of  layers  of  cloth,  plaster- 
ed with  lime  on  the  inside.    The  shape  is  that  of  a 
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body  of  which  the  arms  and  legs  are  not  distinguish- 
able. In  this  shape  every  dead  person  who  had,  if  we 
may  believe  Diodorus.  been  judged  by  a  particular 
court  to  1*  worthy  of  the  honor  of  burial,  was  consid- 
ered to  have  the  form  of  Osiris,  and  was  called  by  his 
name.  It  seem*  more  probable,  however,  that  the  tri- 
bunal spoken  of  was  that  of  Amenti,  "  the  hidden,"  the 
Egyptian  Hades,  and  that  the  practice  of  embalming 
was  universal .  The  citriottngt  of  the  more  costly  mum- 
mies is  generally  lieautifully  painted  with  subjects  con- 
nected with  Amenti.  Mummies  of  this  class  arc  in- 
closed in  one  or  even  two  wooden  cases,  either  of  syca- 
more, or,  rarely,  of  cedar.  The  mummies  of  royal  and 
very  wealthy  persons  were  placed  in  an  outer  stone 
cafe,  within  which  there  was  a  wooden  case,  and,  prob- 
ably, sometimes  two  such  cases.  See  Mummy.  It 
would  seem  that  the  features  of  the  face,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  were  covered  over  with  the 
bandage,  and  that  it  was  only  through  this,  and  latter- 
ly through  the  coffin,  which  commonly  took  the  form 
of  the  features  that  these  could  be  recognised. 


II.  Ilrhrtro- Egyptian. — The  records  of  the 
ing  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  are  very  brief, 
case  we  read,  "And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants 
the  physicians  to  embalm  his  father :  and  the  physi- 
cians embalmed  Israel.  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled 
for  him ;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  embalming: 
and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  threescore  and 
ten  days"  (Gen.  1,  2, 8).  Of  Joseph  we  are  only  told 
that  "they  embalmed  him, and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin 
in  Egypt"  (ver.  26).  It  should  be  remarked,  that  in 
Joseph's  case  the  embalming  must  have  been  thorough, 
as  Moses  at  the  Exodus  carried  his  body  into  Canaan. 
The  motive  of  emlalming  in  these  instances  was  evi- 
dently that  the  strong  desire  of  these  patriarchs  to  be 
buried  in  the  Land  of  Promise  might  be  complied  with, 
although,  had  this  not  been  so,  respect  would  probably 
have  led  to  the  same  result.  That  the  physicians  were 
employed  by  Joseph  to  embalm  his  father  may 
mean  no  more  than  the  usual  emhalmers,  who 
must  have  had  medical  and  surgical  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  kings  and  high  of- 
ficers were  embalmed  by  household  physicians. 
The  periods  of  forty  days  for  embalming,  and  sev- 
enty for  mourning,  are  not  easily  reconciled  with 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  who  specifies  seventy 
days  as  the  time  that  the  body  remained  in  natron. 
Hengstenberg  (Egypt  and  the  Btmli  of  Motet,  p. 
6l»)  attempts  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy  by  cup- 
Sr^  posing  that  the  seventy  days  of  Herodotus  include 
^  the  whole  time  of  embalming,  and  not  that  of 
steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the  differences  in 
detail  which  characterise  the  descriptions  of  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossibility  of  rec- 
onciling these  descriptions  in  all  points  with  the 
results  of  scientific  observation,  lead  to  the  natural 
conclusion  that,  if  these  descriptions  are  correct  in 
themselves,  they  do  not  include  every  method  of 
embalming  which  was  practised,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, any  discrepancies  between  them  and  the  Bi- 
ble narrative  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  a  want 
of  accuracy  In  the  latter.  Perhaps  the  periods  va- 
ried in  different  ages,  or  the  forty  days  may  not  in- 
clude the  time  of  steeping  in  natron.  Diodorus  Sio- 
ulus,  who,  having  visited  Egypt,  is  scarcely  likely 
to  have  been  in  error  in  a  matter  necessarily  well 
known,  speaks  of  the  anointing  of  the  body  at  first 
with  oil  of  cedar  and  other  things  for  abovethirty  or 
forty  days  (»'£'  t)pipac  vXtiovc  rwv  TptaKoiva ;  some 
MSS.  rttaaoaKot'Ta').  This  period  would  correspond 
very  well  with  the  forty  days  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
which  are  literally  "the  days  of  spicing,"  and  indicate 
that  the  latter  denoted  the  most  essential  period  of  em- 
balming. Or,  if  the  same  period  as  the  seventy  days 
of  Herodotus  be  meant  by  Diodorus,  then  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  change.  It  may  be  worth  no- 
ticing, that  Herodotus,  when  first  mentioning  the  steep- 
ing in  natron,  speaks  of  seventy  days  as  the  extreme 
time  to  which  it  might  be  lawfully  prolonged  (ij/upac 
ifiloftri*ovra  •  irXivvac  li  rovriw  oiiKt^iart  Taptxtv- 
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v\  that  (according  to 
i  be  precisely  the  time 


r,p.61)" 

to  be  precisely  the  time  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
the  alkali  on  the  animal  fibre."  This  would  seem 
to  render  it  possible  that  the  seventy  days  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  was  the  period  of  mourning,  as 
it  was  not  to  be  exceeded  in  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  longest  operation  of  embalming.  The 
division  of  the  seventy  days  mentioned  in  Gen- 
esis into  forty  and  thirty  may  be  suggested  if 
we  compare  the  thirty  days'  mourning  for  Moses 
and  for  Aaron,  in  which  case  the  seventy  days  in 
this  instance  might  mean  until  the  end  of  seventy 
days.  It  is  also  to  lie  remarked  that  Diodorus  speak* 
of  the  time  of  mourning  for  a  king  being  seventy- 
two  days,  apparently  ending  with  the  day  of  bur- 
ial (i,  72).  Joseph's  coffin  was  perhaps  a  stone  case, 
as  his  mummy  was  to  be  long  kept  ready  for  re- 
moval.   See  Corns. 

III.  Jewish. — It  is  not  until  long  after  the  Exodus 
that  we  find  any  record  of  Jewish  embalming,  and  then 
we  hare,  in  the  0.  T.,  but  one  distinct  mention  of  the 


which,  however,  was  very  different  in  all  else  that 
relates  to  the  disposal  of  the  corpse.    See  Burial. 


(From  the  Uri^li 


Among  the  later  Jews  a  sort  of  embalming  by 
means  of  honey  occurs  (Joscphus,  Ant.  xiv,  7,  4  ;  see 
Strabo,  xvi,  746;  compare  Pliny,  xxii,  60).  Wax 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  for  a  similar  parjxiso 
bv  the  ancient  Persians  (Herodotus,  i,  140;  com  p. 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Quasi,  i,  45;  Xcnophon,  UeUen.  v,  8, 
19). 

IV.  Literalurr.—See  Pettigrew,  History  of  Egyptian 
Mummies  (Und.  1840, 4to) ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, 2d  series,  ii,  451  sq. ;  Rosellini,  Mtmimenti  deW 
Effitto,  II,  Hi,  884  sq.,  and  pi.  121 ;  Jablonski,  Oputc. 
ed.  Water,  i,  472 ;  Caylus,  Abhand.  zur  Gesrh.  u.  Kutut. 


practice.  This  is  in  the  case  of  king  Asa,  whose  burial  j  i,  384  sq. ;  Heyne,  in  the  Commentt.  Soc.  GorU.  1780, 
is  thus  related :  "  And  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sep-  '  lil,  89  sq. ;  Winckler,  Animadverts,  i,  105  sq. ;  Creuxer, 
nlchres,  which  he  had  digged  for  himself  in  the  city  :  Comment,  in  Herod,  i,  14  sq.,  361  sq. ;  Sethus,  Dt  ali- 
of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  [or  rather  "  coffin,"  mentor.  faevttatibus  (Par.  1658),  x,  p.  74 ;  Hitter,  in  the 
not  "bier"]  which  he  had  filled  [or  "  which  was  filled"]  1  HatL  Enryclop.  vii,  874  sq. ;  Braude's  Encyclopedia, 


with  perfumes  and  spices  compounded  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art ;  and  they  made  for  him  an  exceeding  great 
burning"  (2  Cbron.  xvi,  14).  The  burning  is  men- 
tioned of  other  kings  of  Judab.  From  this  passage 
it  seems  that  Asa  had  prepared  a  bed,  probably  a 
sarcophagus,  filled  with  spices,  and  that  spices  were 
also  burnt  at  his  burial.  In  the  accounts  of  our  Sa- 
viour's burial  the  same  or  similar  customs  appear  to  be 
indicated,  but  fuller  particulars  are  given.  We  read 
that  Kicodemus  "brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  [weight]."  The  body 
they  wound  "in  linen  clothes  with  the  sweet  spices, 
as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  prepare  for  burial" 
(John  xix,  39,  40).  Mark  specifies  that  fine  clothes 
were  used  (xv,  46),  and  mentions  that  the  women  who 
came  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion "  bad  bought  sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come 
him"  (xvi,  1).  Luke  relates  that  the 
went  to  see  the  sepulchre.  "And  they  re- 
turned, and  prepared  sweet  spices  and  ointments" 
(xxiii,  56).  Immediately  afterwards  he  speaks  of 
their  "bringing  the  sweet  spices  which  they  had  pre- 
pared'' (xxiv,  1)  on  the  second  day  after.  Our  Lord 
himself  referred  to  the  use  of  ointment  in  burial-cere- 
monies {robe  to  IvrafidZnv)  "  for  the  preparation  for 
burial,"  when  he  commended  the  piety  of  the  woman 
who  had  anointed  his  head  with  "  very  precious  oint- 
ment" (Matt,  xxvi,  6-13),  and  spoke  in  like  manner 
in  the  similar  case  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  (John 
xii.  8-8).  The  customs  at  this  time  would  seem  to 
have  been  to  anoint  the  body  and  wrap  it  in  fine  linen, 
with  spices  and  ointments  in  the  folds,  and  ufterwards 
to  pour  more  ointment  upon  it,  and  perhaps  also  to 
burn  spices.  In  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  the  hurried 
burial  and  the  following  of  the  Sabbath  may  have 
caused  an  unusual  delay.  Ordinarily  everything  was 
probably  completed  at  once. 

Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  speak  of  the  use  of 
myrrh  in  Egyptian  embalming,  but  we  do  not  find  any 
i  of  aloes.    The  vf  nipping  in  fine  linen  is  rather 


and  the 


s.  v. 


Embalming  the  Dead  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Church  to  bestow  the 
honor  of  embalming  upon  the  bodies  of  martvrs  at 
least.  According  to  an  intimation  of  Tcrtullian  (Apol. 
cap.  42),  the  usage  appears  to  have  been  even  generally 
adopted  by  Christians  in  burying  their  dead.  One  of 
the  chief  Ingredients  used  was  myrrh :  in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish  custom,  which  was  followed  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicoderous,  who  "  brought  a  mixture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight, 
and  took  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen 
clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is 
to  bury"  (John  xix,  89).  There  was  supposed  to  be 
mystic  meaning  in  the  presents  made  by  the 
wine  to  our  Saviour  at  bis  birth  when  they  offer, 
ed  to  bim  gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh :  gold 
as  to  a  king,  frankincense  as  to  a  God,  and  myrrh  as 
to  a  man  that  must  die  and  be  buried.  In  addition  to 
the  Jewish  custom  and  the  mode  of  our  Saviour's  bur- 
ial, another  reason  which  rendered  the  use  of  myrrh 
important  was  that  the  ancient  Christians  were  often 
compelled  to  bun,-  their  dead  in  . the  places  in  which 
they  assembled  for  divine  worship,  and  the  emltalming 
would  tend  to  preserve  them  from  corruption,  and  ren- 
der the  burial-places  less  offensive.— Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecdes.  bk.  xxiii,  ch.  11,  §  5. 


Ember  Weeks.  The  weeks  in  which  the  ember 
days  fall.  These  are  certain  days  set  apart  in  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  churches  for  imploring  (iod's 
blessing  upon  the  ordinations  which  are  appointed  to 
be  held  in  the  church  on  the  Sundays  next  following 
these  weeks.  The  ember  days  are  the  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  I^nt ; 
after  Whit-Sunday ;  after  the  14th  of  September;  and 
after  the  13th  of  December.  These  days  were  settled 
by  the  Council  of  Placentia.  A.D.  1095.  The  name  is 
derived  by  some  from  a  German  word  signifying  "  alv. 


stinence ;"  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  signify  "  ashes ;" 
to  the  Egyptian  practice  than  like  it,  when  1  the  most  probable  derivation,  however,  is  from  a  Sax- 
mber  that  the  coarser  mummy-bandages  are  |  on  word  ( ymbren  or  embren)  signifying  "  a  circuit  or 

course,"  because  these  fast-days  return  at  certain  pe- 
riods (Eden,  s.  v.).  The  ember  weeks  in  the  Roman 
Church  are  called  the  qvatuor  tempora,  the  fast  so  call- 
ed being  observed  at  the  beginnings  of  the  four  sea- 
sons. In  the  French  Church  it  is  called  the  fast  of 
qvatre- temps.  It  is  observed  at  the  same  dates,  near- 
re^nlarly  swathed  (John  xi,  44),  that  its  effect  was  not  ly,  as  in  the  English  Church.  It  was  first  distinctly 
preservation  (ver.  89).  The  use  of  aroma  tics  may  nat-  fixed  in  the  Church  year  by  Gregory  VII. — Thomas- 
urally  have  been  a  harmless  relic  of  the  Egyptian  cus- 1  sin.  Trait*  dts  Jeunes,  pt.  i,  chap,  xxi ;  Bingham,  Orig. 


those  which  immediately  enfold  the  body,  and  would 
best  correspond  to  the  clothes  used  by  the  Jews. 

The  Jewish  custom  has  therefore  little  in  common 
with  the  Egyptian.  It  was,  however,  probably  intend- 
ed as  a  kind  of  embalming,  although  it  is  evident  from 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  I.azaru«.  who  was 
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Eccl.  bk.  xxi,  ch.  ii ;  Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary, 
b.  v. ;  Palmer,  Orig.  Liturg.  i,  305 ;  Procter,  On  Common 
Prayer,  p.  2G1. 

Emblem,  "a  device  or  figure  employed  to  repre- 
sent some  moral  notion.  There  are  various  opinions  I 
as  to  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  emblems  in  re- 
ligious  matters,  some  considering  it  to  be  both  allow- 
able and  useful  thus  to  represent  spiritual  ideas  to  the 
bodily  eye ;  others,  again,  holding  it  to  be  both  pre- 
sumptuous and  dangerous,  if  not  superstitious,  to  use 
any  emblems  of  sacred  things  not  warranted  and  en- 
joined by  Scripture.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  it 
is  quite  as  likely  to  lead  to  idolutry  (answering  to  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  etc.)  as  pictures  or  images 
giving  a  simple  resemblance.  The  golden  calf  was 
meant  for  an  emblem,  but  it  was  the  occasion  of  gross 
idolatry." 

Emblems  are  to  be  distinguished  from  symbols. 
Symbols  are  generally  intended  to  represent  revealed 
doctrines;  emblems  are  "arbitrary  representations 
of  an  idea  of  human  invention"  (AValcott).  Thus  a 
sword  is  the  emblem  of  St.  Paul.  A  lion,  as  indicating 
solitude,  was  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  Jerome  as  a  re- 
cluse.   Sec  Idolatry  ;  Image. 

Embroider  (=£7,  rakam',  to  variegate,  Exod. 
xxxv, 35;  xxxviii,  23 ;  elsewhere  "needle-work,"  etc.; 
yxS,  thabatt',  to  interwove,  Exod.  xxviii.Sil;  11  set," 
Exod.  xxxviii,  20).  See  Broideked.  If  these  pas- 
sages are  correctly  rendered,  the  Israelites  must  have 
known  the  art  of  embroidery.  In  several  passages, 
also,  an  equivalent  expression  is  used — needU-work — 
and  used  so  as  to  imply  that  not  plain  sewing,  but  or- 
namental work,  was  evidently  meant  (Exod.  xxvi,  36; 
Judg.  v,  30 ;  Psalm  xlv,  14,  etc.).  The  Hebrew  wom- 
en were  undoubtedly  indebted  to  their  residence  in 
Egypt  for  that  pcrfectnesa  of  finish  in  embroidery 
which  was  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  sacerdotal  robes  directed 
to  be  worn  by  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  29).  The 
colored  figures  in  the  cloth  of  the  Hebrews  are  thought 
by  most  authors  to  have  l>een  partly  the  product  of  the 
weaver  in  colors,  whose  art  appear*  the  superior,  and 
partly  that  of  the  embroiderer  in  colors.    The  notices 


FRVptlsn  Princes*  In  embroidered 
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(From  the 


in  this  line.  For  example,  a  corslet  fa  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  having  been  presented  by 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  Lacedemonians,  which 
was  of  linen,  each  thread  composed  of  360  finer  threads, 
and  ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  animals, 
worked  in  gold  and  cotton  (Herod,  iii,  47).  This  was 
many  centuries  indeed  after  the  Exodus ;  but  its  testi- 
mony ieaches  back  to  a  much  earlier  time,  as  such  a 
beautiful  and  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  ages  of  study  and  ap- 
plication to  the  art.  Wilkinson  says,  "  Many  of  the 
Egyptian  stuffs  presented  various  patterns  worked  in 
colors  by  the  loom,  independent  of  those  produced  by 
the  dyeing  or  printing  process,  and  so  richly  composed 
that  they  vied  with  cloths  embroidered  by  the  needle. 
The  art  of  embroidery,"  be  adds,  "was  commonlv  prac- 
tised in  Egypt"  (iii,  128)—  referring  in  proof,  however, 
simply  to  passages  in  Scripture,  and  taking  them  in 
the  sense  put  upon  them  in  the  authorized  version, 
sanctioned  by  Gcsenius  and  the  rabbins.  The  Egyp- 
tian sails,  says  the  same  author,  were  some  of  them 
embroidered  with  fanciful  devices,  representing  the 
phoenix,  flowers,  and  other  emblems.  This,  however, 
was  confined  to  the  pleasurc-l>oats  of  the  nobles  and 
king.  That  this  was  done  even  in  the  early  ages  fa 
evident  from  the  paintings  at  Thebes,  which  show  sails 
ornamented  with  various  colors,  of  the  time  of  liameses 
III.  The  devices  are  various;  the  most  common  fa 
the  phoenix  (Erek.  xxvii,  7).  The  Egyptian  ladies  of 
rank  wore  splendid  dresses  of  needle-work  (I'salm  xlv, 
13, 14).  (See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptian!,  abridgm. 
ii,  Hi ;  Gesenius,  Jleb.  Thetaur.,  s.  v.,  ut  sup.) 

The  art  of  embroidery  became  hereditary  in  certain 
families  of  the  Israelites,  but  finally  fell  into  desuetude 
(1  Chron.  iv,  21). 

In  later  times,  the  Babylonians  were  the  most  noted 
of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  for  the  weaving  of  cloth  of 
different  colors,  with  gold  threads  introduced  into  the 
woof.    These  Assyrian 
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of  Egyptian  history,  confirmed  by  the  monumental  re- 
mains, give  rea«on  for  believing  that  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  they  had  made  wonderful  attain- 


by  Ezeki«  l  (xxvii,  24),  and  occiir 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  .Toshua  (vii,  21).  They 
formed, perhaps,  the  "dyed  attire  and  broidered  work" 
so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  garments  of 
princes  and  the  costly  gifts  of  kings.  The  ornaments 
upon  them  may  either  have  Wen  dyed,  worked  in  the 
loom,  or  embroidered  with  the  needle  (Judg.  v,  ?.0). 
(See  Layard's  Xintvh,  1st  series,  ii,  313.)  See  Wom- 
a*;  Weaviko.  (See  further  in  Adam's  Roman  An- 
Equities,  p.  372 ;  Miss  Lambert's  Hand-b>  ok  of  Needle- 
work, London  and  New  York,  1846.)    See  Nl 

WORE. 
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Modern  Oriental  Kmbruldcry-frmiiir. 

Embury.  Pmi.ir,  the  first  Methodist  minister  in 
America,  was  l*>rn  in  Ballygarun,  Ireland,  Sept.  21, 
1728  or  1729.    His  parents  were  Germans  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, and  he  was  educated  at  a  school  near  Ballv- 
garan.     In  17^2  he  wan  convertad,  and  in  1758  he 
was  entered  upon  the  roll  of  the  Irish  Conference  as 
a  preacher.    In  17G0  he  emigrated  to  America,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  preached  or  not  during 
the  first  few  years  of  his  life  in  New  York.    In  1766, 
stimulated  l>y  the  advice  of  Barbara  Heck,  a  pious 
Methodist,  he  organized  a  class,  nnd  commenced  preach- 
ing, fir-t  in  his  own  house,  then  in  a  hired  room,  and 
•oon  after  (1767)  in  the  "Rigging  Loft,"  famous  us 
the  birth-place  of  Methodism  in  New  York.    A  chapel 
became  necessary,  and  in  1768  the  pioneer  Methodist 
church  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  John- 
street  Church.    New  York  at  this  time  had  a  popula- 
tion <>f  twenty  thousand.    Embury  continued  to  serve 
the  Church  in  this  chapel  gratuitously  until  the  arri- 
val of  the  first  missionaries  sent  out  by  John  Weslcv 
in  1769,  when  he  surrendered  the  charge,  and,  with  a 
party  of  fellow-Methodists,  emigrated  to  Washington 
County.    He  there  continued  his  labors  as  a  "local 
preacher,  and  formed  a  society,  chiefly  of  his  own 
countrymen,  at  Atdigrove,  the  iirst  Methodist  organi- 
zation within  the  bounds  of  the  present  Troy  Confer- 
ence, now  numbering  twenty-live  thousand  communi- 
cants, and  more  than  two  hundred  travelling  preach- 
ers.   .Embury  died  suddenly  in  Aagust,  1775,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accident  in  mowing.    He  was  buried 
on  a  neighbor's  farm,  but  in  1832  his  remains  were 
Uken  up  and  deposited  in  Ashgrove  church-yard,  with 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  an  address  by  John  N.  Maf- 
fitt.    In  18('»G,  the  centenary-  year  of  American  Meth- 
odism, his  remains  were  transferred,  by  order  of  the 
Troy  Conference,  to  the  Woodland  Cemetery.  Cam- 
bridge, Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  with  impressive 
services,  conducted  by  bishop  Janes  nnd  the  Rev.  S. 
D.  Brown.    See  a  good  sketch  of  his  life  by  Saxe,  Ijo- 
dits'  Repository,  May,  1859;  also  Bangs,  History  of  the 
Methodist  E/dscopal  Chunrh,  vol.  i ;  Stevens,  Memorial* 
of  MttK"dism,  vol.  ii :  Wakeley,  Heroes  of  Methodism  ; 
Stevens,  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  vol. 
i ;  Wakeley,  Lost  Chapters. 

Emek.    See  Betii-Emfk  ;  Kkziz. 

Emerald  (™E3,  no  'phrk,  of  uncertain  signif.;  Sept. 
ay$j>a£,  N.T.  and  Apocr.  opaoaycoe),  a  precious  stone, 
named  first  in  the  second  row  on  the  breast-plate  of  the 
bi^b-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  1R;  xxxix,  11),  imported  to 
Tyr-  from  Syria  (Fz^k.  xxvii,  16),  used  as  a  seal  or 
signet  (Ecclus.  xxxii,  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing 
and  bedding  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13;  Judg.  x,  21),  and 
•poken  of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.  l'j;  Tob.  xi'ti,  16).  The  rainbow  round  the  throne 
III.— M 


is  compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  Iv,  B  (ouotoc  o.uiru 
oftapayfivtfj).  The  Sept.,  Josephus,  and  Jerus.Targtim 
understand  by  it  the  carbuncle.  This  name  (in  Greek 
denoting  a  /<re  coal)  the  ancients  gave  to  several  glow- 
ing red  stones  resembling  live  coals  (Pliny,  Hist.  Xa'. 
xxxii,  2a ;  comp.  Theophrast.  lie  Lapid.  18),  particular- 
ly rubies  and  garnets.  See  (  ariu  nclk.  The  most 
valued  of  the  carbuncles  seems,  however,  to  have  l»cen 
the  Oriental  gurnet,  a  transparent  red  stone,  with  a 
violet  shade,  and  strong  vitreous  lustre.  It  was  en- 
graved upon  (Theophrast.  31),  and  was  probably  not  sn 
hard  as  the  ruby,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  Itcautiful 
and  costly  of  the  precious  stones  of  a  red  color,  but  is 
so  hard  that  it  cannot  easily  he  subjected  to  the  grav- 
ing-tool.  The  Hebrew  wph'k,  in  the  breast-plate  of 
the  high-priest,  was  certainly  an  engraved  stone ;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancients  could  engrave 
the  ruby,  although  this  has  in  modern  times  lieen  ac- 
complished (RosentuUller,  Biblical  Mineralogy,  P-  32, 
38]  Braunius,  lie  l  est.  Siuerdot.  p.  528 ;  Bellermann, 
I'ebe.r  die  i'rim  u.  Thummim,  p.  43).    See  Bkkyl. 

The  smaragdus  of  the  New  Test,  was  the  generic 
name  of  twelve  varieties  of  gems,  some  of  which  were 
probably  true  emeralds,  while  others  seem  to  have  been 
rather  stones  of  the  prasiits  or  jasper  kind,  and  still 
others  no  more  than  colored  crystals  and  spars  from 
copper  mines.  The  statues,  etc.,  of  emerald  mentioned 
hy  several  ancient  authors  appear  to  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  nick  crystals,  or  even  colored  glass 
(Hill  on  Theophrast.  de  Lajdd.  44  ;  Moore's  .Inc.  Min- 
eral, p.  150).    Sec  Gem. 

The  modern  emerald  is  a  species  of  beryl,  of  a  beau- 
tiful green  color,  which  occurs  in  primitive  crystals, 
and  is  much  valued  for  ornamental  jewelry.  The 
finest  are  obtained  from  Peru.  The  mines  from  which 
tho  ancients  obtained  emeralds  are  said  to  have  existed 
in  Egypt,  near  Mount  Zabarah.  (Sec  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
ptrdUi,  s.  v.  Beryl.) 

Em'erods.    See  Hemorrhoids. 

Emeraon,  John  S.,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
missionary,  was  U>rn  at  Chester,  N.  II.,  in  1802;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  182G,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover.  He  had  studied  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  missionary  work,  and  went,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ameiican  Board,  to  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, and  was  appointed  to  Waialua,  Oahu,  where  he 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  missionary  life,  tailoring 
with  zeal  and  success.  For  four  years  he  was  profess- 
or in  the  I,ahainaluna  seminar}-,  and  while  there  he 
prepared  (with  other  writers)  an  English-llairaiian 
Dictionary.  He  died  at  Waialua  March  28,  1867. — 
American  A  mum!  Cyclojxrdia,  vii,559. 

Emerson,  Ralph,  D.D.,  a  Congregation  1 1  divine 
and  scholar,  was  Nirn  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  August  18,1787, 
and  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1811  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  After 
studying  theology  at  Andover  until  1X14,  he  was  tutor 
at  Yale  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1816  became  |tastor  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.  In  18'.7  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
Church  history  and  pastoral  theology  at  Andover, 
which  office  he  held  until  1H54.  He  Kved  for  five 
years  at  Newburyport,  and  then  removed  to  Rockford, 
Illinois,  where  some  of  his  children  resided,  and  whero 
he  died.  May  20, 1863.  As  a  teacher,  he  maintained  a 
high  character  during  his  long  service  at  Andover.- 
Congregational  Quarterly,  July,  1863. 

Emery,  Jacques  Ani>kk,  an  eminent  French  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine,  was  Iwrn  at  Gex,  August  27, 
1732,  and  studied  in  the  Jesuits' College  at  Macon,  and 
also  at  St.Sulpice,  Paris.  He  was  ordained  in  1756; 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Orleans  17.VJ;  and  af- 
terwards he  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Lyons;  in 
1776,  superior  of  the  seminary  at  Angers;  1784.  head 
of  the  abbey  of  Boisgroland,  and  also  head  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.Sulpice.  In  1789  he  founded  a  sem- 
inary of  his  congregation  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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of  tbe  14th  century  (Reland,  Potest,  p.  75?).  Then, 
for  t-ome  reason,  it  began  to  lie  supposed  that  the  site 
of  Emmaus  was  at  tbe  little  village  of  Kuleibek,  about 
3  miles  W.  of  Neby  Samwil,  the  eminence  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem  (Maundeville,  in  Early  Travels  in  PaUttine, 
p.  175 ;  I.udolph.  de  Surhem,  /finer. ;  Quaresmius,  ii, 
719;  Robinson,  Lib.  Rts.  iii,  66,  note).  Mr.  Williams 
regards  Kuriet  el-Enab  as  the  true  location  (Journal  of 
Philology,  iv,  26),  and  Thomson  inclines  to  tbe  same 
position  (iMml  and  Book,  ii,  308);  but  this  view  has 
little  to  recommend  it,  and  the  locality  is  otherwise 
appropriated.  See  Kikjath-Jeakim.  Schwarz  thinks 
it  different  from  Nicopolis,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  in 
gantic  stature,  defeated  by  Chedorlaoiner  and  his  alHee  | the  Talmud  as  Barvr  ChayU  (5*n  1ST3,  i.  e.  fWn 
in  the  plain  of  Kiriathaim  ;  they  occupied,  in  the  time  tf  the  army)  or  Gibbur  Cktyil  (b*H  "1*131,  L  e.  herort  of 


During  the  French  Revolution  he  was  imprisoned  both 
at  St.  Pelagic  and  at  the  Conciergerie.  In  1802  he  re- 
sumed his  place  among  tbe  clergy  of  Paris,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  restoration  of  the  scattered  and 
broken  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice.  He  died  April  18, 
1811.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are  L' Esprit  de 
L-ibnitt  (Lyons,  1772. 2  vols.  12mo;  Paris,  1801,2  vols. 
8vo)  .—Esprit  de  St.  Tkerese  (3d  edit.  Avignon,  1825, 2 
vols.  12mo).— Iloefer,  Xouti.  Bioar.  Generate,  xv,  943; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kitchen- Lexikon,  xii,  315. 

E'mim  (Hcb.  Eymim',  terrors;  Sept.  'O/i- 

ftaiot  and  'Quutiv,  Auth.  Vers.  "Emima"),  a  numer- 
ous and  warlike  tribe  of  the  ancient  Canaan  it**,  of  gi-  i 


of  Abraham,  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  afterwaids 
possessed  by  the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  10, 
11).  See  Canaan.  An  ingenious  writer  in  the  Jour, 
of  Sac.  Lit.  (April,  1852,  p.  55  sq. ;  Jan.  1853,  p.  296) 
argues,  but  upon  rather  slender  grounds,  that  their 
original  title  was  Skittitn,  and  identifies  them  with  tbe 
Cketta  mi  often  referred  t*>  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions. It  would  appeur,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen. 
xiv,  5-7  with  Deut.  ii,  in  12,  20-23,  that  the  whole 
country  east  of  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times,  held  by 
a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same  stock,  com- 
prehending the  Rephaim  on  the  north,  next  the  Zuzim, 
after  them  the  Emiin,  and  then  the  Horim  on  the 
south;  and  that  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  It  as  ha  n 
embraced  the  territories  of  the  first ;  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites,  the  second;  that  of  the  Moabites,  the  third; 
while  Edom  took  in  the  mountains  of  the  Horim.  The 
whole  of  them  were  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  East 


the  army,  as  being  occupied  by  Roman  veterans),  a 
name  that  he  finds  in  "  some  ruins  which  the  Arabs 
call  Barburuia,  S.  of  Saris,  7J  Eng.  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem" (Palest,  p.  117, 118) ;  but  no  such  name  appears 
on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  (which  lays  down  Saris  at  7 
miles  N.  of  W.  from  Jerusalem).  In  this  uncertainty, 
the  monkish  identification  with  el-Kubcibeh  ("the  lit- 
tle dome")  may  for  the  present  be  acquiesced  in. 
This  corresponds  sufficiently  in  distance  from  Jerusa- 
lem (Raumcr,  Pald-t.  p.  16i>),  being  7600  paces  (Coto- 
vicus,  p.  315).  or  2|  hours  to  the  N.W.  (Van  de  Vclde, 
Memoir,  p.  309);  and  containing  the  ruins  of  a  convent 
nnd  church  (Tobler,  Topograph,  ton.  Jervt.  ii,  540),  al- 
though Dr.  Robinson  describes  it  (Lib.  Re*,  ii,  8W4)  at 
"a  village  built  up  by  the  government  of  Gaza  on  a 
stony,  barren  hill,  without  anything  to  mark  it  par- 
ticularly as  an  ancient  site."  On  the  evangelical  in- 
ident  at  this  place  there  are  treatises  in  Latin  by 


ern  kings  who  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  See  ,  Harenbcr,;  (in  his  Otia  Gandtrsh,  p.  41  CO);  Wakh 
Rephaim.  The  Etnim  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  [  (jell.i;M).  Zscbokke  (l>a»  neutert.  Emma**  txleuchirt, 
and  were  generally  called  by  the  same  name  ;  but  j  Sch)lflh.  lw-,5)  argues  at  length  in  favor  of  the  modern 
their  conquerors,  the  Moabites,  termed  them  Emim—  tratiitionarv  git* ;  and  the  chief  building  on  the  spot, 
that  is,  "  Terrible  men"  (Deut,  ii,  II)— most  probably  know_     \h    ..caBtrum  Arnoldi."  has  lately  been 


on  account  of  their  tierce  a«pect.    See  Anakim. 


known  as  the 

boucht  by 


castrum  Arnoldi,"  has  lately  been 
zealous  Catholics  as  a  "holy  place" 


Eminence,  a  title  of  the  Romish  cardinals,  first  (Bibliutheea  Sacra,  July,  1866,  p.  517). 


given  to  them  by  Urban  VIII,  to  endow  them  with  a 
rank  equal  to  that  of  the  spiritual  princes  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  and 
of  Malta.    See  Cakkin.vls. 

Emlyn,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist  the- 
ologian, was  born  May  27, 1663,  at  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  made  chaplain  1683  by  the  countess  of 
Donegal.  In  1691  he  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Hoyce 
in  the  congregation  of  Nonconformists  in  Wood  Street, 
Dublin.  Having  imbi>>ed  and  preached  Arian  doc- 
trine!1, he  was  deprived  of  his  functions,  and  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  Restored  to  liberty,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  and  to  write  in  favor  of  Arian  ism 
until  his  death,  July  30, 1743.  His  Works  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  I^mdon,  1746  (3  vols.  8vo). 
Waterlund  notices  Emlyn's  writings  frequently  (see  | 
the  Index  to  his  works,  6  vols.  8vo).  See  also  Dorner, 
Person  of  Christ  (Edinb.  transl.),  div.  ii,  vol.  iii,  357. 

Emman'uel  ('Euuavovt'iX),  a  Grjecixed  form 
(Matt,  i,  23)  of  the  name  Immanukl  (q.  v.). 

Em'maiis  (Euuaovc,  pmb.  from  CS"  hot  balks, 
see  Gen.  xxxvL  24),  the  name  of  three  places  in  Pal- 
estine. 

1.  A  village  (ni/in)  60  stadia  (A.  V.  "furlongs")  or 
~\  miles  from  Jerusalem,  noted  for  our  Lord's  inter 


2.  EMMAtra  (Efiuaoi^,  1  Mace,  iii,  40, etc;  'Afiua- 
oi'-i\  Joseph  us,  War,  ii,  20,  4)  or  Nicopolis,  a  town  in 
the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Jerome,  in  Dan.  viii),  22  Roman  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  and  10  from  Lydda  (Itin.  J/ieros.  ed.  Hes- 
se 1,  p.  600 ;  Reland,  Palcrst.  p.  309).  The  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  O.  T. ;  but  the  town  rose  to  impor- 
tance during  the  later  history  of  the  Jews,  and  was  a 
place  of  note  in  the  wars  of  the  Asmonsans.  It  waa 
fortified  by  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
aucs,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan 
Mnccatueus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  1,  8;  1  Mace,  ix,  5"). 
It  was  in  the  plain  Inside  this  city  that  Judas  Macca- 
h«us  so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  as  related  in  1  Mace,  iii,  67;  iv,  8;  ix, 
50.  Under  the  Romnn«,  Emmaus  became  the  capital 
of  a  toparchy  (Joscphus,  War,  iii,  8,  6;  Pliny,  v,  14). 
It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  aUtut 
A.D.  4.  In  the  3d  century  (about  A.D.  220)  it  waa 
rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  African  us,  the 
well-known  Christian  writer,  and  then  received  the 
name  Xionpoli*.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  frequently  re- 
fer to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of  neighttoring  towns 
and  villages  (Chrvn.  Pas.  ad  A.C  223 ;  Reland,  p.  7.VJ). 
Early  writers  mention  a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous 
far  and  wide  for  its  healing  virtues  (Sozomen,  Hist. 
view  with  two  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  Eccl.  v.  21);  the  cause  of  this  Theophancs  ascribes  to 


(Luke  xxiv,  13).  The  same  place  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (War,  vii,  6,  6),  and  placed  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem,  in  stilting  that  Vespasian  left 
800  soldiers  In  Judaea,  to  whom  he  gave  the  village  of 
Ammaiit  (kauaoie).  The  direction,  however,  is  not 
given  in  either  passage.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono~ 
mast.  s.  v.  'Eufiaoix.  Emmaus)  hold  that  it  is  identical 
with  Nicopoli*  [see  No.  2,  lielow]  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commencement 


the  fact  that  our  Lord  on  one  occasion  washed  his  feet 
in  it  (Chron.  p.  41).  The  Crusaders  still  called  it  Ni- 
copolis, but  confounded  it  with  a  small  fortress  farther 
south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road,  now  called  La  trim  (Will. 
Tyr.  Hist,  vii,  24).  A  small,  miserable  village  called 
'Arnvxis  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
stands  on  the  western  declivity  of  a  low,  rocky  hill 
commanding  the  plain,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an 
old  church  a  little  south  of  the  village,  also  two  copi- 
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n««  fountains,  one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
medicinal  spring  (Robinson,  Rttenrrht s,  ii,  36*3;  Later 
fir*,  p.  146, 147 ;  Thomson,  Lund  and  ti<*>k,  ii,  290). 

Dr.  Robinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory 
th*t  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nicopolis, 
and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learning,  but  not 
with  his  wonted  conclusiveness*  {Bib.  Itt4.  iii,  66,  66 ; 
Later  Ret.  p.  148).  He  endeavors  to  cast  doubts  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  reading  iiitKnvTa  in  Luke  xxiv.lS, 
because  several  uncial  MSS.  and  a  few  unimportant 
cursive  MSS.  insert  / raruV,  thus  making  the  distance 
160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond  to  the  dis- 
tance of  Nicopolis.  But  the  best  MSS.  have  not  this 
word,  ami  the  best  critics  regard  it  as  an  interpolation. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  some  copyist  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  city,  but  not  the  village  of 
Emmaus,  tried  thus  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  his 
ideas  of  geography.  The  opinions  of  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  their  followers,  on  a  p»int  such  as  this,  arc  not  of 
very  great  authority.  When  the  name  of  any  noted 
pljce  agreed  with  one  in  the  Hilde  they  were  not  al- 
ways careful  to  see  whether  the  jxmtion  corresponded 
in  like  manner.  Emmaus-Nicopolis  being  a  noted  city 
in  their  day,  they  were  led  somewhat  rashly  to  con- 
found it  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  Gospel.  *  The  cir- 
cum stances  of  the  narrative  arc  plainly  opposed  to 
the  identity.  The  two  disciples,  having  journeyed 
from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke 
xxiv.  28.  29),  left  the  latter  again  after  the  evening 
meal,  and  reached  Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late 
(ver.  33,  42,  43).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
distance,  and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep 
and  difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  arrived 
in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This  fact  seems 
conclusive  against  the  identity  of  Nicopolis  and  the 
Emmaus  of  Luke  (Rcland,  PaUrst.  p.  427  sq. ;  Van  do 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  309). 

3.  The  name  Emmaus,  or  Ammnus  (Aftfiaovc),  was 
also  twrne  by  a  village  of  Galilee  close  to  Til>erias; 
probably  the  ancient  Haxmath  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  hot  springs 
— of  which  name  Emmaus  was  but  a  corruption.  The 
hot  springs  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and 
are  mentioned  by  him  as  (riving  name  to  the  place 
(  War,  iv,  1,3;  A  nt.  xviii,  2,  3). 

I'mer  ('E/i/ii/p),  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  21)  as  the 
of  one  of  the  priests  whose  "  sons"  had  married 
foreign  wives  after  the  exile,  in  place  of  the  Immek 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  20). 

Gmmeran  or  Emmeram,  a  bishop  of  Poitiers  in 
the  7^h  century.  He  left  his  see  for  the  purpose  of 
missionary  labors  in  Hungary,  but  is  said  to  have 
stopped  in  Havana  three  years,  at  the  request  of  duke 
Thcodo,  to  purify  the  Christianity  of  that  duchy,  where 
it  was  sadly  mixed  with  paganism.  After  this"  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Home,  and  was  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered by  a  son  of  the  duke  (Sept.  22,  652),  because  the 
diughU-r  of  the  latter,  L'ta,  claimed  to  have  been  dis- 
honored by  Emmeran.  After  his  death,  a  clergyman. 
WulfLuch  by  name,  maintained  the  innocence  of  Em- 
meran, saying  that  the  latter,  shortly  before  his  death, 
hail  told  him  that,  in  order  to  help  Uta,  he  had  allowed 
her  to  name  him  as  seducer,  though  the  real  culprit 
was  Sieghart,  the  son  of  n  judge.  This  statement  of 
Wulflaich  is  said  to  have  induced  Thcodo  to  bury  him 
with  great  honors,  and  to  exile  bis  son  to  Hungary. 
Emmeran  was  soon  venerated  as  a  saint,  and  became 
one  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  Rat- 
iabon.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Chun  h  of  Rome 
on  the  22d  of  Scptemlnsr.  On  pictures  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  bishop  with  a  ladder.  The  accounts  of 
Emmeran  nre  very  confused  and  conflicting;  the  best 
one  U  given  by  Canisius,  Lectiontt  Antiqme,  iii,  1.  See 
Neandcr,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  89 ;  Herzog,  Rtal-Fncyclop.  iii, 
779;  Wetaer  u.  WelUs,  Kirchen-Ltx.  iii,  U8. 


Emmons,  Nathanaki.,  P.P.,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  a  new  school  in  Calvinistic  theology,  was  born 
April  20  (O.  S.).  1745,  at  East  Haddaui,  Conn.,  a  town 
which  was  also  the  birthpb.ee  of  the  missionary  broth- 
ers Pavid  and  John  Braim-rd,  of  President  Edward 
Dorr  Griffin  and  his  brother  George  P.  Griffin,  Esq., 
of  the  jurist  Jeremiah  Gates  Braiuard  and  the  poet 
James  Bruinard  Taylor.    He  was  the  sixth  son,  and 
the  twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  his  parents.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  176:1,  and  was  graduated  with 
honor  in  1767.   Among  his  classmates  were  Gov.  John 
Treadwell,  the  poet  John  Trumbull,  Professor  Samuel 
Wales,  and  Pr.  Joseph  Lyman,  who,  as  long  as  they 
lived,  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  reverence  for  Pr.  Em- 
mons.   Ho  studied  theology  first  with  Rev.  Nathan 
Strong,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  with  Rev. 
Pr.  John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  a  divine  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Pr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  and  who  exerted 
mora  influence  than  pel  haps  any  other  man  in  shaping 
the  theological  opinions  of  young  Emmons. — In  1769 
Emmons  was  approbated  as  a  preacher,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1773,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Franklin,  Mass.    He  remained 
sole  pastor  of  this  church  fifty-four  years,  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  it  sixty-seven  years  and  five  months. 
Among  the  members  of  the  council  which  ordained 
him  were  his  two  special  friends,  Rev.  Pr.  Hopkins,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Rev.  Pr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  Conn., 
a  son-in-law  of  Pr.  Bellamy.    During  his  active  pas- 
torate at  Franklin  he  was  favored  with  three  revivals 
of  religion,  one  in  1784,  one  in  1794,  and  one  In  1808-9. 
In  the  lirst  of  these  revivals  about  seventy  persons,  in 
the  second  about  thirty,  and  in  the  third  about  forty 
were  thought  to  have  consecrated  themselves  to  Christ. 
One  of  his  aphorisms  was,  "  The  seed  which  a  faithful 
laborer  sows  is  apt  to  come  up  when  he  retires  from 
the  field;"  and  as  coon  as  Dr.  Emmons  was  relieved 
of  his  sole  pastorate  at  Franklin,  he  was  gladdened  by 
a  fourth  revival,  in  which  thirty-six  persons  were  add- 
ed to  his  church,  and  after  nine  or  ten  years  he  re- 
joiced in  a  fifth  ingathering  of  the  fruits  which  he  had 
planted.    He  lived  to  see  nearly  four  hundred  of  his 
parishioners  profess  their  faith  in  Christ.    One  of 
them.  Rev.  Pr.  Blake,  has  recorded:  "Hardly  a  case 
of  defection  from  the  truth  has  ever  occurred  among 
those  who  were  turned  unto  God  under  Pr.  Emmons's 
ministry."  His  examinations  of  candidates  for  church- 
membership  were  very  rigid. — A  large  part  of  his  in- 
fluence on  the  churches  has  been  exerted  through  his 
theological  pupils.    Between  eighty-six  and  a  hun- 
dred young  men  were  guided  by  him  in  their  studies 
preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.    Of  these  pu- 
pils several  tiecame  useful  as  professors  in  our  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries ;  many,  as  sound  and  strong 
preachers.    Forty-six  of  them  are  noticed  in  the 
graphical  dictionaries  of  eminent  men.    His  impr 
upon  them  was  decided  and  permauent.    They  were 
often  called  Emmotiites. — Although  he  was  an  adept 
in  metaphysical  abstractions,  yet  he  aimed  to  lie  a 
practical  man,  not  only  in  his  influence  on  his  pupils, 
but  also  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church  and  the 
State.    He  was  the  first  president,  and  a  father,  if  not 
the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
which  was  the  parent  of  many  philanthropic  institu- 
tions.   He  whs  also  one  of  the  original  editors  of  the 
Ma«<achturtU  Mi*iiimary  Magazine,  which  was  the 
germ  of  the  present  Missionary  Herald.    He  was 
among  the  foremost  in  starting  various  trains  of  influ- 
ence which  have  now  become  parts  of  our  history. 
When  the  masonic  fraternity  was  most  popular,  he 
was  a  zealous  anti-mason.    When  anti-slavery  was 
most  generally  denounced,  he  was  an  active  abolition- 
ist.   It  was  often  his  lot  to  be  an  advocate  of  the 
weaker  party.    He  was  a  decided  Federalist  in  |K»li- 
tics,  and  produced  a  great  excitement  by  some  of  his 
political  writings.    He  seldom  visited  his  parishion- 
ers, still  he  was  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  their 
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secular  as  well  as  religious  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of 
authority  in  his  parish,  finthful,  often  stern,  yet  be- 
loved.— It  u  as  an  author,  however,  that  he  has  exert- 
ed his  greatest  influence  on  the  churches.  He  puh- 
lished  during  his  life  more  than  seven  thousand  copies 
of  nearly  two  hundred  sermons,  be.-Mes  four  elaborate 
dissertations  and  more  than  a  hundred  essays  for  the 
magazines  of  his  day.  He  must  have  preached  nearly 
or  quia*  six  thousand  times,  and  at  his  death  a  part 
only  of  his  discourses  were  collected  and  published  in 
six  octavo  volumes;  to  these  a  seventh  volume  was 
afterwards  added.  At  a  still  subsequent  |>eriod  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  sermons  was  published  in 
six  volumes.  The  lirst  edition  of  his  works  was  intro- 
duced with  a  memoir  by  his  son-in-law.  Kev.  Jacob 
Ide,  P.D.,  of  Mcdway,  Moss. ;  the  second  edition  with 
a  memoir  by  K.  A.  Purk,  of  Andover,  Mass. — He  be- 
gan to  study  in  1762;  ho  ceased  to  preach  in  lfc27 : 
during  these  sixty-live  ye.ira  he  was  an  earnest,  pa- 
tient, and  singularly  methodical  applicant  to  books. 
During  ten  of  the  years  which  followed  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  active  pastorate  be  continued  to  be  an  as- 
siduous reader,  although  he  relaxed  his  habits  of  in- 
tense energetic  study.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  then, 
that  he  devoted  seventy-five  years  to  the  perusal  of 
books,  the  meditation  on  their  contents,  and  the  writ- 
ing on  themes  suggested  by  them.  He  was  accustom- 
ed to  spend  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  daily  in  his 
room  with  his  l»ook  or  pen  in  hand.  He  had  a  place 
for  everything,  and  kept  everything  in  its  place.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  regular  in  all  his  habits, 
and,  although  he  took  no  physical  exercise,  he  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health  during  his  long  and  laltorious 
life.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  punctuality,  pre- 
cision, detiniteness,  and  sharpness  of  mind,  keen  analy- 
sis, self-consistency,  wit,  frankness,  honesty,  profound 
reverence  for  the  truth.  He  was  tenacious  of  old 
usages,  and  went  so  far  as  to  continue  to  wear  the  an- 
tique dress,  even  the  three-cornered  hat,  as  long  as  he 
appeared  in  public.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and 
formed  his  theological  system  with  rare  independence 
of  mind.  He  coincided  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  of  Newport,  more  nearly  than  with  any  pre- 
ceding divine.  A  sketch  of  his  theological  system 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  notice  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 
It  may  l<e  here  remarked,  however,  that  he  considered 
himself  not  a  h'toh,  nor  a  low,  but  a  consistent  Calvinbt; 
and,  so  far  as  his  peculations  were  novel,  they  were 
mainly  designed  to  make  the  Genevan  scheme  consist- 
ent with  itself.  On  one  Sabltath,  f<>'  instance,  be  would 
so  bold  language  in  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
as  might  induce  sonic  to  call  him  a  Fatalist; 
and  on  a  following  Sabbath  he  would  use  so  bold 
language  in  advocating  the  doctrine  of  free-will  as 
might  induce  some  to  call  him  a  Pelagian ;  and  on  a 
third  Sabltath  he  would  employ  his  ingenuity  in  recon- 
ciling his  statements  on  the  agency  of  God  with  his 
statements  on  the  free  agency  of  man.  This  ingenui- 
ty in  harmonizing  such  views  as  are  often  pronounced 
irreconcilable,  was  a  main  source  of  the  interest  excit- 
ed in  him. — Dr.  Emmons  died  on  the  23d  of  Scptemtar, 
1840,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years  and  five  months. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  a  surprising  degree  until 
his  death,  and  few  men  have  ever  left  the  world  with  a 
more  unfaltering  and  solid  faith  in  Christ.— In  1775  he 
was  married  to  his  first  wife,  who,  with  her  two  chil- 
dren, died  in  1778.  In  1779  bo  was  married  to  his  sec- 
ond wife,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
survived  him.  She  was  the  steji-daughtor  of  Kev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Iladley,  Mass.,  and  thus  he  became 
the  brother-in-law  of  Kev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newbury  port, 
Mass.,  Kev.  Dr.  Austin,  president  of  Burlington  Col- 
lego,  Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,  and  Kev.  Mr.  Kiddel, 
four  strong  Hopkinsian  divines.  In  1K31,  when  he  was 
eiirhty-*ix  years  of  age,  ho  was  married  to  his  third 
wife,  the  widow  of  his  former  friend,  Kev.  Mr.  Mill*,  of 
Sutton,  Mass.    (E.  A.  P.) 


Bm'mor  {'Eppup  v.  r.  'Eppup\  a  Grscized  form 
(Acts  vii,  16)  of  the  name  of  Hamor  (q.  v.),  the  father 
of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv,  2). 

Emperor  (Lat.  imperator,  gentral),  a  title  common 
'  (in  its  Lat.  form)  to  all  governors  who  had  paramount 
I  jurisdiction  within  a  given  province  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
CLiss.  Antiq.  6.  v.  Impcrium),  but  technically  assumed 

I as  a  pramomcn  first  by  Julius  Caesar  (Sueton.  Jul.  7G), 
as  affectiug  supreme  power,  and  historically  attributed 
'  to  his  successors,  the  heads  of  the  so-styled  Roman 
I  Empirr  (q.  v.).    They  were  also  designated  as  C.*> 
i  sak  (q.  v.).   We  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with  them 
as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  character  of  persecutors  or  patrons.    See  I'k.rse- 
ctTinx.    (See  Baldw  in,  EdUrtn  vett.principum  Jtoman. 
tie  Christiunis,  Hal.  1727  [also  in  Heineccii  Jurispr. 
'  R»m.  i,  1374  sq.]  ;  Crause,  De  Romanorum  imjxratori- 
bitt  hmrelicis,  Ziz.  1674  ;  Hebcnstreit,  De  primit  Chris- 
tian!* imperatoribus,  Jen.  1702;  Heineccius,  De  minis. 
'  Iris  Ccesarvm  Christian**,  Hal.  1712;  also  Hirt,  De  im- 
'■  peralorum  ante  Constant,  erga  Christiuno*  furore,  Jen. 
176*  ;  Koepke,  De  tUttu  Chrittianorvm  tub  impp.  BeroL 
182*). 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, with  their  respective  dates  of  accession.  See 
each  name  of  ecclesiastical  interest  in  its  alphal>etical 
place. 

AD 

803.  Jovian. 

Western  Empire. 

964.  Valentinum  I. 
367.  G  rattan. 
375.  Valeutlnlan  II. 
3'.>2.  Theodrnlue  I. 
!!95.  Honorliia. 
4  ra.  Tliendrwtus  n. 
426.  VslentlnUn 
III. 

4.V5.  Petmnius. 
455.  Avidia. 
<g>~.  Majorian. 
401.  Ubius. 
467.  Anlhemius. 
472.  nlrbrius. 


iu:. 

31.  Augustus. 
A  I). 

14.  Tiberius. 

37.  Caligula. 

41.  Cln  udlu*  L 

54.  Nrru. 

<K  Gnltm. 

(  9.  Otho. 

69.  Vltelllus. 
Yur-pnMAn 

76.  Tltu». 

SI  Dnmittan. 

96.  Nerva. 

OS.  Trajan. 
117.  Hadrian. 
13.S.  Antoninus. 
(161.  M.  Aundiua 
(161.  Lucius  Vera*.  473,  Glyceriua. 
ISO.  Commodui.    474.  Julius. 
193.  Pertlnax. 


193.  Julian. 

193.  Niger. 

193,  Severus. 
(ill.  Caracalla. 
1211.  (feU. 

917.  Marrinu*. 

91%  Klagnbalua. 

222.  Alexander. 

23*.  Maxlmln  I. 

237.  Gordiaa 
(2:!7.  Maximo*. 
(•-'37.  Balbtnus. 

2.1S  Cor.llanjnr.  5'.'7-  Jn»lintan  I. 


475.  Ituniulus. 
Eastern  Empire. 

8*14.  Valena. 
37*  Theodoilosl. 
895.  A  read  I  u>. 
403.  Tht-od.wiua  II. 
450.  Mure  Ian. 
457.  I*o  I. 
474.  Leo.  IL 
474.  Zeno. 
4'H.  Anastnsltis. 
Mis  Justin  I. 


241.  I'hilin. 

24 I>eeiiis. 
(251  Galln*. 
{'251.  Volufian. 

25X  iKmilian. 
(253.  Valerian. 
1200.  Gulll.  nun. 

26$.  Claudius  IL 

270.  yiiinttllus. 

270.  Aur.  ll.in. 

275.  Tacitus. 

276.  l'lorianiu. 

277.  I'robus. 
2s2.  Carun. 

(2R3.  Cariau*. 
(2*3.  Numertaniia. 


M».  Justin  It 
f>7>*.  Tiberius  IL 
JV82.  Matiriclua. 
602.  Iliocai.. 
CIO.  HerarlluB  I. 
641.  ConMantlne  or 
lleraclius  IL 
641.  Heracleonai. 
641.  Con-tan*  II. 
6tiS.  Constantino 
IV. 

6S5.  Justinian  II. 
6U5.  Leontiu*. 
60S.  Abidmarui. 
;704.  Justinian  III. 
.711.  I'hillppicua. 
13.  Anastnslux  II. 


AD. 

8*2.  Michael  III 
$67.  IVuil  I. 
886.  I^o  VI. 
f9U-  Coni>t*nt!no 
VII. 

|  911.  Alexander. 
«J  !*19.  Konianua  I. 
944.  Conntantine 

VIII. 
,944.  Stephanos. 
959.  Rotnanuj)  II. 
HIS.  Mrrphorus 
II. 

/  W9,  John  L 
1969.  Hasil  IL 
1976.  Constant  lnc 
'  IX. 
1628.  RomannxUI. 
1084.  Mlrhael  IV. 

1041.  Michael  V. 

1042.  7j»  and  The- 

odora. 
1042.  Con»tantln« 
X. 

1054.  Theodora. 
1«56.  .Michael  VL 
V'n.  Isaac  I. 
1050.  C«ti»t&utine 
XI. 

1067.  R.>uinnti»  IV. 
1071.  Michael  VII. 
107S.  Mcepuoru* 

III? 
1081.  Alexin  I. 
UIH.  John  II. 
1148.  Manuel  I. 
1181.  Alexi*  II. 
11  S3.  An.Ironicos 

I. 

USA.  Naac  II. 
119.'..  AKxU  III. 

1203.  Alexia  IV. 
Ii04.  Alexis  V. 

Latin  Emperor*  <f 
Comtantiwtplt. 

1204.  Baldwin  I. 
1206.  Henry. 
1217.  IVter. 
1221.  Hobrrt. 


(2*1.  Diocletian. 

128*1.  Maximian.  ,716.  Theodoslin. III.  122s-  Dsldwin  IL 
yiai.  Constantiue.  717.  I^*o  III.  Greek  Emperors  of 

d'Jii.  Oaleriiia.      ;741.  Corwtantine  V[  .Vuvrn. 
/305.  Valerius.       <  lArtavaadea} 
'  I^>o  IV. 

CmtUntlneVI 
In-nc. 

Nlcphonw. 
Huuirarlim. 
Michael  I. 
I/f«  V. 

an,  iipo»-'S'2rt.  Mirhacl  II. 


'(305.  Maxltnin  H.  775 
(306.  <'.>nnUnlliie.  7S0. 


1S«7.  LIclnlu*. 
t  'Aiif.  Oin»t«ntinc 
1  Jun. 
\  3"7.  CnnttJintlu*. 
'  337.  ('on^tana. 
U51. 


797. 
H02. 
Sit. 
Ml. 
>13. 


tate. 


\SZ3.  Theophlliu. 


1206.  Thcodorna  L 
1V22.  John  III. 
1256.  Th.  odorua 
H. 

1259.  John  IV. 

1260.  Michael  VII  L 

G'rwJl'  Emj*ror$  of 
Consfn  ntinvj)te. 

1CC1.  Michael  vm 
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A.D.  A.D.  i  A.D.  1  to  the  episcopacy  Dr.  Emory  devised  a  course  of  study 

1  for  candidates  for  deacons' und  elders' orders,  in  which, 

1 1SA  Michael  IX.  (1311.  John'v.      !        ™Z  Jniine  with  his  usual  discretion,  he  did  not  hazard  everything 

\1347.  John  VI.                XIII.  by  attempting  too  much.    The  Troy  Conference  of 

1835  was  the  last  which  he  attended.    On  the  16th  of 
Emory,  John,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  December  in  that  year  he  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Queen  Anne  County,  riage,  about  two  miles  from  his  own  house  (Reisters- 
Maryland.  April  11,1789.    After  completing  his  aca-  town,  Md.),  at  seven  o'clock  A.M.,  and  at  half  past 
domical  education  at  Washington  College,  he  studied  6eVrn  in  the  evening  he  died. 

law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bur  at  nineteen  years  of  I     Bishop  Emory  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  large 

a        His  great  ability  was  soon  manifest ;  he  came  j  cultivation.    As  a  scholar,  he  was  accurate  and  pro- 

rapidly  into  practice,  and  had  every  prospect  of  early  f„un«i ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  clear  and  convincing ; 

success.    But  he  had  passed  through  a  decided  religious  M  an  administrative  officer,  he  hardly  had  a  superior 

experience  before  his  admission  to  the  bar.  and  soon  j„  any  chun-h.    As  a  controversial  writer,  he  was  dis- 

after  decided,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  father,  to  tinguished  for  logical  directness  and  for  fairness  to  his 

enter  the  ministry.    In  1810  he  was  received  on  trial  adversaries.    In  1817  he  published  two  pamphlets  in 

in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  nv\y  to  bishop  W  hite's  Objections  ag*imst  Perianal  As- 

copal  Chorch.    He  soon  established  a  reputation  for  primer  by  the  l/o!y  Spirit;  and  in  1818,  another,  enti- 

pre-eminence  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  true  Christian  tied  The  Diriuity  of Christ  vindicated  ngmntl  the  Citvil* 

minister.    From  1813  to  1824  he  filled  the  most  impor-  0f  j/y.  John  Wright.    The  period  from  1818  to  1830 


Unt  pastoral  stations  in  the  Methodist  Connection  in 
America,  hi*  appointments  l>eing  as  follows:  1811. 
Cambridge  Circuit;  1812,  Talbot  Circuit;  1813-14, 
Philadelphia  ;  1815,  Wilmington  ;  1816-17,  Union 
Church,  Philadelphia;  1818-19,  Washington;  1820- 
21,  Annapolis ;  1822.  Hagerstown  :  1823.  Baltimore. 
In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Conference,  and 
be  waa  a  mender  of  every  subsequent  General  Confer- 
ence until  bis  death,  except  that  of  1824.  In  1820  he 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  fr»m  the  American  to  the  Brit- 
ish Conference,  and  discharged  the  dalicate  duties  of 
his  mission  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  churches. 


was  one  of  great  excitement  in  tho  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  various  points  of  Church  polity,  and  in 
all  the  controversy  Dr.  Emory  bore  a  distinguished 
part.  A  largo  party  wished  to  have  the  office  of  pre- 
biding  elder  made  elective ;  he  fell  into  the  ranks  of 
that  jiarty,  and,  at  the  (ieneral  Conference  of  1820,  he 
opposed  vigorously  a  theory  which  gave  the  bishops  a 
right  to  veto  the  acts  of  tho  (ieneral  Conference.  In 
the  later  conferences  as  to  lay  representation  he  was 
tho  principal  writer,  publishing,  in  1824,  The  Defence 
of  our  Father*,  in  reply  to  A.  M'Caiuc,  a  very  vigorous 
and  powerfully  written  work.    After  his  death  thero 


From  18.'4  to  1*32  he  was  l>ook-agent  and  editor  for  appeared  from  his  pen  The  Epu<ojt.d  Controversy  He- 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Sew  York.  In  this  rieuxl  (Sew  York,  1838,  8vo),  edited  by  his  son,  Kob- 
post  his  rare  combination  of  intellectual  power  and  cul-  ert  Emorv,  from  an  unpublished  manuscript;  it  is  & 
tnre  with  business  habits  waa  pre-eminently  displayed.  |  luminous  sketch,  in  reply  to  bishop  Onderdonk's  Epit- 
To  none  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  held  this  office  copary  tcM'dlty  ticrijtturt.  Most  of  the  original  articles 
is  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  more  indebted  for  its  jn  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
preaent  greatness  than  to  Dr.  Emory.    In  the  lan-  wen}  written  by  him.— Life  ofJIuhojt  Emory,  by 

gnage  of  Bishop  Waugh.  "Tho  two  great  object*  which   his  eldest  son  (N.  Y*18l<>,  8vu);  M'Clintock,  in  Metk. 
Dr.  Emory  aimed  to  accomplish  were,  first,  the  extin-  j  <Kii,(  Quarterly  Renew,  18-12,  p.  02  sq. ;  Sprague,  .tu- 
na'*, vii,  486  ;  Stevens,  History  of  the  Methodist  Ejnsco- 


guishment  of  the  debts  due  from  the  concern,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  actual  sale  of  the  stock  on  hand,  and  especial- 
ly that  pa  t  of  it  which  was  daily  depreciating,  liecause 
of  the  injuries  which  were  constantly  being  sustained 
by  it,  in  tin?  scattered  and  exposed  state  in  which  most 
of  it  was  found.  The  aMlity,  skill,  diligence,  and  per- 
severance which  ho  displayed  in  the  measures  devised 
by  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  have 
seldom  been  equaled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed  by 
the  moat  practiced  business  man.  His  success  was 
complete.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence be  had  canceled  all  the  obligations  of  the  institu- 
tion which  had  l>een  so  opportunely  intrusted  to  his  su- 
pervision. He  had  greatly  enlarged  the  annual  divi- 
dends to  an  increased  number  of  conferences.  He  had 
jmrchi^ed  several  lots  of  ground  for  a  more  enlarged 
and  eligible  location  of  the  establishment,  and  had 
erected  a  large  four  story  brick  building  as  a  part  of 
the  improvements  intended  to  be  put  on  them,  for  the 
whole  of  which  he  had  paid.  It  was  his  high  honor, 
and  also  his  enviable  satisfaction,  to  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  for  the  first  time,  that  it*  Hook  Con- 
cern waa  no  longer  in  dcl>t."  Ho  originated  the 
"Publishing  Fund"  and  "The  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review,"  and  abolished  entirely  the  sale  of  books  on 
commission. 

In  1832  he  waa  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  once, 


/«//  Church,  vol.  iv. 

Emory,  Robert,  D.P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an 
eminent  Methodist  minister  and  scholar,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  .Inly  23,  1814.  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  his  father.  In  1827  he  entered  Co- 
lumbia College,  Sew  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1831 
with  tho  highest  honors  and  medals  of  his  class.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  first  in  the  law 
school  of  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  in  the  office  of 
the  Hon.  Revcrdy  Johnson,  of  Baltimore.  In  1*34  he 
was  elected  professor  of  ancient  language,*  at  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  and  entered  ii|xni  hi-*  duties  there 
with  great  zeal.  In  1KW  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  BJtimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  in  1841  ho  was  appointed  to  the  Baltimore 
city  station  ;  and  in  !842  ho  was  appointed  acting  pres- 
ident of  Dickinson  College,  during  the  absence  of  the 
president  (Dr.  DurbiiO.  In  18 11  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Carlisle  District:  and  in  1845  ho 
was  made  president  of  Dickinson  College.  In  the 
same  year  the  degree  of  D.D.  waa  conferred  upon  him 
by  Columbia  College.  In  1847  he  attended  the  session 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  nt  London,  and  few 
of  the  delegates  made  a  greater  impression  upon  the 
Iwdy.  His  health  showed  signs  of  failure  during  this 
year,  and  he  8|>ent  the  winter  following  in  the  West 
Indies.    But  he  continued  to  dec  line,  and  on  his  re- 


not  only  by  attending  the  anndal  Conferences,  but  also  turn  homeward  ho  died  in  Baltimore,  May  18.  1848. 
by  general  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Emory  was  one  of  those  rare  men  in  whom  the  hu- 
He  wa*  especially  active  with  regard  to  education,  and  I  man  faculties,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  seem  to  ap- 


hid a  Urge  share  in  the  organization  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. In  addition  to  this,  he  drew  up  the  outline  of  a 
plan  for  an  education  society  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  he  designed  to  aid  ministers  and 


other*  in  educating  their 


proiuh  perfection,  and  to  reach  almost  complete  har- 
mony of  action.  His  classical  scholarship  was  thor- 
ough and  accurate ;  his  mind  was  at  once  logical  and 
comprehensive,  and  his  general  culture  was  wide  and 


Soon  after  his  election  |  generous.    His  religious  experience  was,  in  many  re- 
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tpectc,  similar  to  that  of  President  Edwards,  and  ripen- 
ed into  ximilar  fulness  and  serenity.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  luminous,  earnest,  and  successful.  As  a  college 
officer  he  was  seldom  rivaled.  "His  power  of  gov- 
ernment was  unsurpassed:  be  seemed  born  to  com- 
mand. In  him  prudence  and  independence  met  to 
form  that  rare  combination  so  essential  to  one  who 
rules.  This  remark  finds  its  illustration  and  proof  in 
his  government  of  the  college,  to  whose  interests  he 
devoted  so  much  of  his  brief  earthly  life.  While  he 
shrunk  from  no  responsibility  of  his  position,  he  was 
still  careful  to  maintain  that  position  by  devising  the 
best  means  to  meet  responsibility.  '1  hough  many 
felt  the  weight  of  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  yet  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  wielded  by  a  strong  man,  and  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  conciliated  esteem.  As  president  of 
the  college,  as  in  every  other  position,  he  rose  rapidly, 
both  before  the  public  and  in  the  college ;  and  the  last 
year  in  which  hi*  name  appeared  in  connection  with 
that  office  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  The  students  honored  him  even  to 
reverence,  and  regarded  him  as  standing  on  a  morn) 
and  intellectual  eminence  toward  which  the  indolent 
and  unworthy  must  not  even  look,  and  to  which  the 
noblest  and  best  among  them  ought  eagerly  to  aspire." 
In  1841  he  published  .1  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Emory, 
D.I).  (N.  Y.  8vo);  in  1843,  an  elaborate  History  of  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (N.  Y. 
12ino).  He  left  unfinished  an  Analysis  of  butler' » 
Analogy,  which  was  completed  by  the  Kev.  G.  R. 
Crooks,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  Harpers,  lHofi,*8vo),  and  which  is 
the  best  analysis  of  the  A  naligy  that  haa  ever  ap|>ear- 
cd. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  1849;  Sprague,  Annals, 
vii,828. 

Emotion  (emoveo,  to  move  out)  "  is  often  used  ax 
•ynonymous  with  feeling.  Strictly  taken,  it  means  'a 
state  of  feeling  which,  while  it  does  not  spring  directly 
from  an  affection  of  body,  manifests  its  existence  and 
character  by  some  sensible  efFect  upon  the  body.'  An 
emotion  differs  from  a  sensation  by  its  not  originating 
in  a  state  of  body;  and  from  a  cogn:titm,  by  its  being 
pleasurable  or  painful.  Emotions,  like  other  states  of 
feeling,  imply  knowledge.  Something  beautiful  or  de- 
formed, sublime  or  ridiculous,  is  known  and  contem- 
plated ;  and  on  the  contemplation  springs  up  the  ap- 
propriate feeling,  followed  by  the  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  or  attitude,  or  manner.  In 
themselves  considered,  emotions  can  scarcely  be  called 
springs  of  action.  '  The  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
taste,  do  not  lead  to  action,  but  terminate  in  delightful 
contemplation,  which  constitutes  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the  moral  sentiments,  to  which, 
in  some  points  of  view,  they  may  doubtless  be  likened' 
(Mackintosh,  IHssert.  p.  238).  Emotions  tend  rather, 
while  they  last,  to  fix  attention  on  the  objects  or  occur- 
rences which  have  excited  them.  In  many  instances, 
however,  emotions  are  succeeded  by  desires  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  objects  which  awaken  them,  or  to  re- 
move ourselves  from  the  presence  of  such  objects. 
When  an  emotion  is  thus  succeeded  by  some  degree  of 
desire,  it  forms,  according  to  Lord  Karnes,  a  passion, 
and  becomes,  according  to  its  nature,  a  powerful  and 
permanent  spring  of  action.  Emotion",  then,  are 
awakened  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  and 
arc  varied  and  modified  by  the  conception  we  foim  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  refer.  Emotions  manifest 
their  existence  and  character  by  sensible  effect*  upon 
the  body.  Emotions,  in  themselves  and  by  themselves, 
lead  to  quiescence  and  contemplation  rather  than  ac- 
actity  ;  but  they  combine  with  springs  of  action,  nnd 
give  to  tliein  a  character  and  a  coloring.  Whnt  is 
said  to  be  clone  from  surprise  or  shame  has  its  proper 
spring — the  surprise  or  shame  l«ing  concomitant"  ( Dr. 
Chalmers  xL-tckes  of  Mmtal  and  Moral  Philosophy,  p. 
88). — Fleming.  Vticabulary  of  Philosophy,  s.  v. 

Empedocles,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Agrigcn- 


tum,  "distinguished  himself  by  bis  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral history  and  medicine,  and  his  talents  fur  philosoph- 
ical poetry.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  perished 
in  the  crater  of  vKtna.  Some  suppo.se  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  or  Archytas  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii,  54  sq.) ;  others,  of  Parmenides.  He  cannot 
have  been  an  immediate  scholar  of  the  first,  inasmuch 
as  Aristotle  {Met.  i,  8)  represents  him  us  contemporary 
with,  but  younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  because  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  master  of  Gorgias.  His 
philosophy,  which  he  described  in  a  didactic  poem,  of 
which  only  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  com- 
bined the  element*  of  various  systems,  most  nearly 
approaching  that  of  Pythagoras  'and  Heraclitus,  but 
differing  from  the  latter,  principally,  1.  Inasmuch  as 
Empedocles  more  expressly  recognises  four  elements, 

|  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire:  these  elements  (compare 
his  system,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  Anaxagoras) 
he  affirmed  nut  to  be  simple  in  their  nature,  and  as- 
signed the  most  important  place  to  fire.  2.  Besides 
the  principle  of  concord  (<piA<a),  opposed  to  that  of  dis- 
cord (fttroc)  (the  one  being  the  source  of  union  and 
good,  the  other  of  their  oppositcs),  be  admitted  into  his 
system  necessity  also,  to  explain  existing  phenomena. 

I  To  the  first  of  these  principles  he  attributed  the  origi- 
nal composition  of  the  elements.    The  material  world 

I  (p^aipoc,  utyfiit)  he  believed,  as  a  whole,  to  be  divine, 
but  in  the  sublunar  portion  of  it  he  detected  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  evil  and  imperfection.  He  taught 
that  at  some  future  day  all  things  must  again  sink  into 
chaos.    He  advanced  a  subtle  and  scarcely  intclligiblo 

;  theory  of  the  active  and  passive  affections  of  things 
(com p.  Plato,  J/fAon.  ed.  Steph.  p.  7fi,  C.  D. ;  Arist,  De 

,  dW.  et  Corr.  i,  8 ;  Fraytn.  up.  Sfurz.  v,  117),  aud 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  world  as  presented  to 

i  our  senses  (kuouoc  aioinroi),  and  that  which  be  pre- 

!  sullied  to  be  the  type  of  it.  the  intellectual  world  (ko«i- 

i  [toe  vonnU ).  He  looked  for  the  principle  of  life  in 
fire,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Being  pervading  the  universe.  From  this  su- 
perior intelligence  he  believed  the  oWnumes  to  emanate, 
to  whose  nature  the  human  soul  is  allied.  Man  is  * 
fallen  da  mem.  There  will  be  a  return  to  unity,  a  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  a  chain  o  of  forms.  The  soul 
he  defined  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  the  four  ele- 
ments (because  cognition  depends  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  subject  and  object),  and  its  seat  he  pronounced 
to  be  principally  the  blood"  (Tenncmann,  Manual  Hist. 
Phil.  §  106).  I^ewes  differs  from  all  other  historians 
respecting  the  place  occupied  by  Empedocles,  making 
hii  system  to  include  elements  from  the  Pythagorean, 
Elcatic.  Hcraclitic.  and  Anaxagorean  systems  (  History 
of  Philowpliy.  Loud.  11*67,  2  vols.  8vo,  i,  89  sq.).  Sec 
.Sturz.  Empfdocles  Aarigentinus,  De  Vitd  et  Philofophia 
ejus  exjiosjiit,  Carmtnum  Rt  liqvitis  ex  A  ntiquis  Scriptori- 
hus  collegit,  rectnsuil,  U/ustraiit  Fr.  Guil.  Sturz  (Lips. 
1805,  8vo)  ;  J.  G.  Neumanni  /Voyr.  de  Emp«locle  Phi- 
losopho  (Vitcb.  17P0,  fol.);  Ixmitnatssch,  Die  Wtishtit 
des  Etnped.  (Berlin,  1880):  Stein,  Empfd.  Agriyent. 
fragwnta  (Bonn,  1852);  Winncfeld,  Die  Pkilotojhie 
de*  Empfd.  (Kastadt,  1862);  Steinhart,  in  Ersch  und 
Gruher,  Al'gem.  Encytlop.  s.  v.  Empedocles. 

Empiricism,  Empirism,  Empiric.  Empiri- 
cism, in  its  primary  meaning,  signifies  the  method  or 
habit  of  judging  from  observation  or  trial ;  and  an  em- 
piric is  one  who  forms  bis  conclusions  in  this  manner. 
Empiricism  may  thus  be  employed  to  denote  either  in- 
ductive reasoning,  in  which  observation  and  experi- 
ment furnish  the  data  for  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  reason,  or  that  unscientific  mode  of  procedure 
which  accept*  the  phenomena  as  they  are  observed, 
without  analysis  or  accurate  determination.  In  tho 
former  case  the  term  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  nnd  is 
equivalent  to  experimental  science;  in  the  latter  it  is 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  this  is  iU  ordinary  employ 
ment. 

The  relation  of  experience  to  science,  and  to  art 
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or  practice,  Is  precisely  exhibited  by  Aristotle  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  his  Metaphysics;  but  the  peculiar 
terseness  of  the  Aristotelian  phraseology  renders  ex- 
pansion, and  restatement  of  his  positions  necessary,  in 
order  to  ad-ipt  them  to  modern  views. 

Art,  or  systematic  action,  is  founded  upon  observa- 
tion, but  upon  observation  reduced  to  theory,  or  to 
consonance  with  theory.  That  is  to  say,  observation 
furnishes  the  nuts,  but  they  must  be  co-ordinated  and 
interpreted  in  order  to  constitute  valid  knowledge  (sci- 
ence), or  a  reliable  rule  of  action  (art).  If  the  obser- 
vations be  indistinct  or  perplexed,  or  if  they  be  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  a  general  conclu- 
sion, or  if  a  general  conclusion  be  drawn  prematurely, 
the  induction  is  deceptive,  and  obnoxious  to  the  cen- 
sures passed  by  Lord  Bacon  upon  the  simple  enumera- 
tion of  examples  (A'oe.  thy.  i,  apb.  lxix,  cv;  InsUtur. 
Si.  Int.  torn,  ix,  p.  146;  Distr.  Op.  p.  167,  ed.  Mon- 
tigu).  The  true  nature  of  the  induction  required 
is  briefly  stated  by  Campanella:  "  Inductio  est  argu- 
mentatio  a  partibua  sufficicnter  ennmeratis  ad  suura 
totura  universale."  What  ia  a  sufficient  exposition 
of  the  particulars  may  be  learned  from  the  Second  Book 

or  mure  satisfactorily  from 
Wbewe.U  a  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Comte's 
pijitirtd  Philosophy,  and  Mill's  L/hjxc. 

When  the  observations  are  sufficiently  multiplied 
and  varied,  and  when  they  have  been  analyzed  and 
sifted  so  as  to  eliminate  all  illusions,  and  everything 
which  does  not  bear  distinctly  upon  the  point  under 
consideration,  then  they  justify  a  definite  conclusion. 
This  is  the  *'  tnuL'iplinttio  el  vimlemiatio  instantiation" 
so  strenuously  urg.-d  by  Lord  Bacon.  But,  even  in 
this  case,  the  general  experience  authorises  a  universal 
conclusion  only  by  assuming  a  law  latent  under  each 
of  the  concordant  instances  by  which  all  are  governed. 
In  establishing  or  accepting  the  conclusion  there  is 
need  for  the  introduction  of  a  purely  rational  element 
— if  none  other,  at  least  the  principle  that  nature  acts 
uniformly,  and  that  what  is  true  of  all  observed  in- 
stances U  true  of  all  similar  phenomena.  Thus  theory 
is  needed  to  permit  and  to  complete  induction,  or  infer- 
ence from  observation. 

This  accumulation,  collation,  and  appreciation  of  in- 
stances is  disregarded  by  undisciplined  and  impatient 
mind*.  A  few  recurrences  loosely  noted,  or  a  single 
undigested  observation,  is  made  the  foundation  for  a 
universal  conclusion,  without  reference  to  any  rational 
principle.  The  designation  derived  from  experience 
and  inquiry  is  still  retained,  but.  in  consequence  of 
want  of  validity  in  the  process,  and  of  method,  relia- 
bility, and  rationality  in  the  corresponding  practice,  it 
receives  an  unfavorable  import,  and  empiricism  com- 
monly denotes  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  is  based 
upon*  hasty  and  inadequate  observation,  and  which 
neKl'  cts  scientific  principle  and  scientitic  precision. 

This  exposition  of  the  derivation  and  deflection  of 
the  meaning  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  term.  In  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  be- 
fore Christ  a  revolution  in  medical  practice  was  inau- 
gurated by  Philinua  of  Cos  and  Serapion  of  Alexan- 
dria. They  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  the  Dog- 
matist*, and  repudiated  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Methodists  of  treating  all  cases  of  disease  according  to 
fixed  theoretical  rule-.  'I  hey  observed  the  symptoms 
of  disorders,  and  the  specific  effects  of  remedial  agent* ; 
they  considered  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  patients  an 
affected  by  climates  and  localities  ;  and  they  employed 
th«  tbera[ieutics  which  had  been  found  effectual  in 
analogous  instances.  They  recognised  three  kinds  of 
experience :  chance,  experiment,  and  imitation,  but  re- 
lied principally  u|*>n  the  last,  which  is  a  sort  of  blind 
observation.  They  thus  introduced  into  medical  prac- 
tice the  whole  train  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  were 
in  consequence  designated  Empirics.  The  school  flour- 
ished for  nearly  five  centuries,  and  it*  duration  attests 
its  merit  and  success.    It  had  started,  however,  with 


sundry  hazardous  hypotheses,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
Homoeopathy,  and  in  its  best  period  had  trusted  main- 
ly to  disguised  analogies,  which  were  usually  obscure, 
and  too  often  delusive.  The  Empirics  rejected  for- 
mal science ;  they  contemned  theoretical  views  and 
rational  deductions,  and  thus  drifted  into  close  approx- 
imation to  the  Sceptics.  Their  original  doctrine  was 
an  extravagance  in  the  manner  of  its  assertion,  but  it 
was  a  wholesome  reaction  against  a  more  perilous  ex- 
cess. With  the  succession  of  generations,  however, 
their  cardinal  principle  of  depending  exclusively  on 
observation  was  pushed  so  far  as  to  engender  the  wild- 
I  est  fantasies.  Hence  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  their  treatment  of  diseases,  it  was  thus  that  the 
term  Empiricism  received  the  opprobrious  signification 
j  which  is  habitually  attached  to  it.  The  meaning  of  a 
|  word  is  perpetuated  in  the  last  perversion  which  it  has 
received  from  popular  use. 

The  name  originating  in  this  way  in  the  schools  of 
medicine  was  readily  transferred  to  the  corresponding 
procedure  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Em- 
piricism is  opposed  to  science  in  the  same  way  that  a 
paralogism  is  opposed  to  a  syllogism :  it  is  the  abuse, 
or  the  imperfect  use  of  a  procedure  which  is  valid  when 
correctly  pursued.  It  is  confused  olwervation  devel- 
oped into  unreliable  induction.  But  the  distortion  of 
the  process,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the 
word  denoting  the  process,  evince  the  partial  agree- 
ment between  empiricism  and  scientitic  reasoning.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  expedient  to  point  out  more  ex- 
plicitly the  relation  which  observation  and  experience 
bear  to  theory,  or  philosophical  reasoning. 

Science  is  the  systematic  co-ordination  of  observed 
facts,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  dependence  upon 
general  principles.  Observation  collects  particulars, 
which  should  be  compared  and  tested,  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate all  discrepancies  and  all  accidental  agreements, 
and  to  disentangle  from  the  complex  phenomena  the 
single  point  of  positive  and  habitual  concordance. 
When  this  is  adequately  achieved,  the  regular  associ- 
otioti  of  the  facts  under  consideration  is  established. 
This,  however,  provides  only  what  Bacon  designates 
axiomata  media — those  inductions  which  ascertain  the 
character  and  direct  connections  of  the  phenomena. 
A  further  generalization  is  required ;  these  intermedi- 
ate axioms  must  be  traced  to  precise  laws.  Such  is 
the  nature  and  procedure  of  strict  inductive  science, 
with  which  empiricism  is  more  immediately  contrast- 
ed, though  it  arose  originally  out  of  the  antagonism  to 
dogmatic  deduction.  The  empiric  disregards  these 
careful  comparisons  and  gradual  approximations,  and 
leaps  at  once  from  loosely-observed  data,  from  casual 
I  coincidences,  or  from  a  few  disconnected  instances  to 
a  general  conclusion.  He  has  no  principle  to  restrain 
him,  no  recognised  law  for  his  guidance.  From  the 
I  absence  of  all  certainty,  and  the  consequent  liability 
;  to  error,  empiricism  has  come  to  denote  rash  and  ig- 
norant generalization  leading  to  hazardous  and  unrea- 
soning applications. 

Another  important  point  demands  attention.  Cer- 
tain phenomena  nre  so  complex  and  so  inapprehensible 
by  the  processes  of  rigid  observation,  comparison,  and 
experiment,  that  thoy  scarcely  admit  of  rigorously  sci- 
entific treatment.  Moreover,  from  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity for  applying  the  methods  of  science,  and  from 
the  multiplicity  of  concurrent,  interacting,  and  irregu- 
larly varying  influences  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  result,  scientific  induction  and  philosophical  deduc- 
tion fail  to  include  or  to  exclude  everything  which 
should  lie  embraced  or  rejected.  The  subject  either 
does  not  yet  admit  of  scientific  treatment,  but  must  lie 
governed  by  the  suggestions  of  unanalyzed  experi- 
ence, or  there  is  a  large  discordance  between  the  sci- 
entific conclusions  and  the  observed  facts.  In  these 
cases  tho  indications  of  c.\|icrienee  cannot  lie  disre- 
garded, and  the  procedure,  to  be  adopted,  must  bo  in 
greater  or  less  mc  isuro  empirical.    History,  politics, 
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social  organization,  agriculture,  and  many  of  the  ap- 
plication* uf  physical  science  to  human  requirements 
demand,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  this  subordination 
of  scientific  results  to  observed  facts.  But  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  procedure  should  be  recognised ;  for  em- 
piricism, even  in  its  most  favorable  form,  U  tentative 
and  problematical,  liecause  it  is  the  renunciation  of  the 
guidance  of  the  reason,  and  the  acceptance  of  imper- 
fect or  imperfectly-digested  observation  for  the  pre- 
scriptions of  ascertained  and  immutable  law.  Em- 
piricism is  available  only  in  cvtuimili  casu ;  nnd,  as  this 
exact  similitude  can  never  be  assured,  but  is  always 
precarious,  it  is  necessarily  uttended  with  insecurity. 
If  the  conditions  or  concomitances  vary  so  as  to  mod- 
ify tbc  result,  it  is  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  The 
only  protection  in  changed  circumstances,  or  under 
novol  conditions,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  general  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  facts,  and  this  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained only  from  science,  inductive  or  deductive.  The- 
ory and  experience  have  distinct  but  associated  func- 
tions: theory  is  the  abstract  rationale  of  the  phenom- 
ena; exiwrienco  is  their  undKeiiminating  representa- 
tion :  theory  degenerates  into  rn-h  inexperience  when 
not  checked  by  careful  observation ;  experience  runs 
into  wild  and  pernicious  fantasies  when  not  illumina- 
ted by  speculative  discernment.  The  two  must  be 
combined  and  conciliated  in  order  to  afford  any  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  conclusions,  and 
the  procedure  founded  thereon.  If  they  be  separated, 
and  t>i  the  extent  to  which  they  are  sep;irat?d,  experi- 
ence is  valid  only  in  matters  of  mere  routine;  theory 
or  science  is  always  required  under  novel  combina- 
tions. Theory,  unregulated  by  experience,  is  as  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  as  exj>erience  unenlightened 
by  reason,  and  misleads  hopelessly,  because  it  never 
awakens  any  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  error,  Hut 
theory,  which  systematizes  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
an  adequate  range  and  degree  of  observation,  furnishes 
guidance  under  all  changes  of  circumstance;  while 
empiricism  only  misleads  and  betrays  in  every  case 
when  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  in  any  respect  from  a 
procedure  already  adopted  and  approved. 

Empiricism  is  thus  at  all  times  an  irrational  pro- 
cedure, though  it  may  furnish  a  practical  rule  within 
a  very  limited  sphere.  Theory  may  Iwguile,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  imperfect  constitution  or  rash  applica- 
tion, but  is  always  requisite  to  insure  the  recognition 
of  established  law,  and  obedience  to  the  immutable 
prescriptions  of  reason  in  the  individual  or  in  the  order 
of  creation.  An  empirical  procedure  may  often  lie  in- 
dis|>ensublc,  l,ut,  when  most  necessary,  it  is  provisional 
only.  A  theoretical  procedure  may  l>c  demanded  I*- 
fore  adequate  experience  has  been  acquired,  but  this 
must  lie  confirmed  or  reformed  by  the  obsei  vation  of 
facts.  It  is  only  when  theory  is  sustained  by  facts, 
and  facts  are  explained  by  theory,  that  know  ledge  In- 
comes entirely  trustworthy.  Many  departments  of 
practical  knowledge  are  not  yet,  and  may  never  be, 
capable  of  thorough  scientific  organization.  In  these 
we  must  continue  to  be  guided  by  empirical  conclu- 
sions ;  but  they  are  received,  not  because  they  are  suf- 
ficient, but  because  nothing  better  is  attainable.  Em- 
piricism is,  therefore,  always  inadequate,  and  usuallv 
deceptive.    (G.  F.  II.) 

Ems  Congress,  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Salz- 
burg, held  in  the  watering-place  of  Ems,  in  August, 
1786,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  rightB  belonging 
to  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  of  opposing  the  exor- 
bitant demands  of  the  papal  nuncio.  The  agreement 
which  was  arrived  at,  and  which  consists  of  2.'J  arti- 
cles, is  called  the  Ems  Punctation.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  emperors,  had  long 
lieen  dissatisfied  with  the  endeavors  made  by  the  popes, 
under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  execution  of  tbc  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  steadily  enlarge  the 
rights  of  papal  nuncios  and  legates  in  Germany  ct 


the  expense  of  the  bishops.  A  serious  conflict  w  as 
brought  on  by  the  elector  Karl  Theodor  of  Bavaria, 
who,  in  order  to  supersede  as  much  as  possible  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  other  princes  of  the  empire, 
such  as  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Cologne,  over 
his  subjects,  induced  the  Pope  to  appoint  a  papal  nun- 
cio at  the  court  of  Munich.  The  archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg in  1785  requested  the  archt  ishop  of  Mentz,  as 
primate  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  to  avert  the 
new  danger  threatening  the  authority  of  the  archbish- 
ops. The  primate  remonstrated  in  Home,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Eichst&dt 
and  Freising.  But  Pope  Pius  VI  declared  that  the 
new  nuncio  in  Munich,  Zoglio,  would  be  clothed  with 
the  same  authority  which  had  heretofore  been  exer- 
cised by  the  nuncio  in  Cologne.  The  archbishops  of 
Mentz  and  Salzburg  appealed  to  the  eni|>eror  Joseph 
II  for  aid  against  this  encroach motit  of  the  Pope  upon 
their  rights.  The  emperor  replied,  Oct.  12, 1785,  that 
the  Pope  would  at  once  t>e  notified  that  the  emperor 
would  never  allow  an  infringement  upon  the  diocesan 
rights  of  the  German  bishops.  Nevertheless,  the  new 
nuncio  Zoglio  made  his  appearance  in  Munich  in 
March,  17XG;  informed  all  archbishops  and  bishops 
whose  dioceses  embraced  part  of  Bavaria  of  his  ar- 
rival; cxercbed  all  the  prerogatives  which  the  Pope 
claimed  for  his  nuncios;  and  even  appointed  a  sul»- 
nuncio  at  Du>seldorf.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  re- 
monstrated  against  these  proceedings  to  the  emt>er- 
or,  and  the  latter  ordered  the  elector  Karl  '1  heodor  to 
forbid  the  nuncio  the  further  exercise  of  functions 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Mentz,  and  Salzburg 
forbade  their  subjects  to  receive  any  orders  from  the 
nnncios  of  Munich  and  Cologne.  In'ordcr  to  organize 
a  combined  resistance  to  the  papal  encroachments,  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz  invited  the  archbishops  of  Co- 
logne, Treves,  and  Salzburg  to  send  deputies  to  a  con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Ems.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  aeeo  dingly  the  Ems  congress  met  in  August, 
17*6.  It  was  composed  of  the  assistant  bishop  Heimes, 
of  Mentz,  the  official  Beck,  of  Treves,  the  official  Von 
Tautphau?,  of  Cologne,  and  the  consistorial  councillor 
Bonike,  of  Salzburg.  These  deputies,  on  the  2otb  of 
August,  agreed  upon  the  Ems  Punctation,  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  which  are  the  follow  ing:  1.  All  those 
papal  prerogatives  and  reservations  which  were  un- 
known in  the  first  ceuturies,  but  derived  from  the 
|*eudo-Isidorian  decretals,  must  now  be  abandoned. 
2.  The  bishops,  having  received  from  Christ  the  power 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  the  persons  living  within  their 
dioceses  must  not  iwss  over  their  immediate  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  in  order  to  have  recourse  to  Home. 
No  exemptions  must  any  more  he  allowed  except 
such  as  have  been  confirmed  by  the  emperors.  The 
memliers  of  monastic  orders  are  forbidden  to  receive 
any  orders  from  their  generals,  or  any  superiors  living 
outside  of  Germany.  3.  As  the  bishops  have  the  jk>w- 
er  to  grant  dispensations,  the  so-called  f (imitates  qtdn- 
qumndt*  shall  no  longer  be  asked  from  the  papal 
court ;  and  the  bulls,  briefs,  and  rescripts  of  the  popes, 
as  well  as  all  the  declarations,  rescripts,  and  orders  of 
the  Homau  congregations,  shall  not  be  received  in  Ger- 
many without  their  express  recognition  by  the  bish- 
ops. 4.  The  nuncios  shall  have  no  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, but  shall  be  merely  ambassadors  of  the  Pope. 

The  Punctation.  signed  I  y  the  four  archbishops,  was 
sent  to  the  emperor  Joseph,  who  assured  the  archbishops 
of  his  assistance,  but  also  declared,  perhaps  influenced 
by  the  nuncio  Caprara  at  Vienna,  that  the  execution 
would  depend  upon  an  agreement  between  the  arch- 
bishop on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exempts,  the  suf- 
fragan bishops,  and  the  government  on  the  other. 
The  papal  party,  in  the  mean  while,  endeavored  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  the  bishops  against  the  four  arch- 
bishops, charging  the  latter  with  an  intention  of  ex- 
tending then:  rights  at  the  expense  of  those  of  tbe 
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bi*bopa.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz  waa  in  particular 
charged  with  a  desire  to  establish  a  primatical  author- 
ity over  all  archbiahopa  and  bishops  of  Germany. 
Amon„-  the  bishops  who  came  forward  to  attack  the 
Punctation,  those  of  Spires,  Hildeeheim,  and  WUrz- 
burg  were  prominent.  Soon  particular  interest*  caused 
disagreement  among  the  signers  of  the  Punctation. 
The  archbishop  of  Menu  approached  the  Pope  with 
a  request  to  have  baron  von  Dal  berg  appointed  his 
coadjutor;  the  archbishop  of  Treves  (1787)  appealed  to 
Home  for  a  renewal  of  the  famltaie*  quinquennales ;  and 
finally,  in  1789,  all  the  four  archbishops  declared  that 
they  desired  a  settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  that 
they  reco„-nUed  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  send  nuncios 
and  to  grant  dispensations.  The  literature  on  the 
Congross  and  the  Punctation  of  Ems  is  very  copious. 
The  results  of  the  congress  were  at  once  published  in 
the  work  Resultate  de*  Enuer  Congrettrt  (Fratief  1787) 
[also  in  Die  newMc*  Grmdlagen  der  deuttch-kmh.  Kir- 
chen-lerfauimg,  Stuttgardt,  1821],  The  official  reply 
of  Rome  is  entitled  Rf-tpontio  <ul  Mrtrojtolltanos  M»yunt. 
Trerir.  Colon,  et  Salitb.  super  Xuntintnru  (Romse,  178ft). 
See  also  Neudeeker,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyh'op.  iii,  784 ; 
MQnch,£urA.aW  Emser  Congresses;  Pacca  (papal  nun- 
cio at  Cologne),  Histor.  DenJururdigkeiten  (Augsburg, 
183*2) ;  Stigloher,  Die  Errichtunj  der  piibstl.  Xun/ia'nr 
m  Muncke*  und  der  Enuer  Congnss  (Katisbon,  1866). 
(A.J.S.) 

Emser,  HiKiWMrYMrs,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
and  one  of  the  most  violent  of  Luther's  opponents  in 
the  Reformation,  waa  horn  at  L'hn  March  26,  1477. 
After  having  begun  his  studies  at  Tflbhven,  he  went 
to  continue  them  at  Basle,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  jurisprudence,  theology,  and  Hebrew.  He  ac- 
companied cardinal  Raymond  de  Gurk,  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  hi*  chaplain  and  secretary,  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy  in  1500-1502.  Some  time  after  hi 
became  lecturer  at  Erfurt,  which  he  quitted  (1504)  to 
reside  at  the  University  of  I-eipzic,  where  he  taught 
canonical  law.  About  the  same  time,  George,  duke 
of  Saxony,  took  him  as  hi*  private  secretary.  The 
duke,  who  had  a  desire  to  procure  the  canonization  of 
bishop  Benno,  of  Meissen,  employed  Emser  to  visit  a 
number  of  convents,  espcci  illy  in  Bohemia,  to  collect 
information  concerning  Ben  no;  and  in  1510  sent  him 
to  Rome.  On  hU  return  from  Rome  he  received  from 
the  duke  two  prebends,  at  Dresden  and  Meissen. 
About  this  time  he  also  appears  to  have  been  conse- 
crated a  priest.  His  recovery  from  a  severe  sickness 
he  ascrV>ed  to  the  intercession  of  bishop  Benno,  and 
waa  thereby  induced  to  write  a  eulogv  of  him  (Divi 
limwmU  VUa,  Lips.  1512).  With  Luther,  whose  re- 
formatory zeal  had  already  begun  to  attract  attention, 
Eraser  remained  on  good  terms  until  the  time  of  the 
Leipzig  disputation  (1519).  Luther  culled  him. Enuer 
natter  (>mr  Emscr),  and  was  kindly  received  by  Emser 
when  he  had  to  preach  before  duke  George  at  Dres- 
den. The  literary  controversy  between  Emser  and 
Lather  commenced  soon  after  the  Leipzic  disputation 
with  a  letter  from  Emser  to  Dr.  Zack,  provost  at  Leit- 
ineritz.  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Luther 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Bohemian  Hussites, 
ami  an  intimation  was  given  that  Luther  was  ready  to 
a'tandon  his  reformatory  views.  As  Em*cr,  who  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family,  used  in  this  letter  his 
escutcheon,  the  forepart  of  a  he-goat,  Luther  address- 
ed hi*  very  bitter  reply  to  the  "  Wild-goat  Emser"  (ad 
jEgocerotem  Emseranum,  Wittcnlwrg,  151!'),  and  in  his 
subsequent  writings  generally  called  him  "the  he- 
gnat  of  Lejpzic,"  or  "  He-goat  Emser."  In  his  reply. 
Emser  called  Luther's  theology  "novel  and  cynic," 
and  represented  Luther's  reformatory  labors  as  merelj- 
the  result  of  the  jealousy  of  the  AugustiniAn  monks 
against  the  Dominicans.  Emser  also  attacked  Carl- 
■tadt,  Zwingle,  Pirkheimer,  and  other  reformers ;  was 
soon  joined  by  Eck,  and  thus  helped  to  kindle  a  vio- 
all  through  Geraiany.    In  1520  Lu- 


ther burned  Emscr's  writings  along  with  the  papal 
bull  and  the  decretals.  As  Emscr's  works  were  al- 
most wholly  personal  invectives,  the  interest  in  them 
soon  ceased,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
they  are  of  little  significance.  As  duke  George  for- 
bade Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  Emser,  in  1527, 
published  another  German  translation  made  from  the 
Vulgate.  Emser  branded  Luther's  version  as  a  horri- 
ble corruption ;  but  at  present  even  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers  of  Germany  acknowledge  that  Emser's 
version  is  of  no  value,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Luther.  Emser  died  Nov. 
8,  1527,  where  and  how  is  not  known.  The  titles  of 
the  numerous  works  of  Emser  may  l«;  found  in  Wal. 
dau,  Xachrichfm  von  Emser's  Lel»  n  und  Sckr'fl  n  (Ans- 
psch,  178;*;).  See  Neudecker,  in  Herzo^,  Retil-EwjLl. 
iii,  782;  Hoefer,  Sour.  Ri>g.  iirnir.  xvi,  17.    (A.  J.  S.) 

En-  (Hcb.  £>•*-,  yy,  constr.  of  a  fountain),  a 
prefix  to  many  names  of  places  in  Heb.  (e.  g.  En-gedi, 
En-gammin,  En-dor,  En-had<lih,  En-hazor,  Kn-harod, 
En-mishpah,  En-eglaim,  En-shemesh,  En-rogcl,  I'n- 
Linnim  [Neh.  ii,  18],  En-tippuah);  all  so  called  from 
a  living  spring  in  the  vicinity ;  and  corresponding  to 
the  Arabic  prefix  .4 in-  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  225), 
in  which  language,  as  also  in  the  Syriac  and  Ethiopic, 
it  has  the  same  signification ;  in  two  instances  (Josh, 
xxi,  16;  Num.  xxxiv,  11)  it  stands  alone  as  the  name 
of  a  place  (q.  d.  "the  spring") ;  also  in  the  dual,  Exam 
(q.  v.),  and  plural  Anim  (q.  v.),  the  latter  likewise  in 
the  Aramaic  form  Enon  (q.  v.).    See  Aw. 


E'nam  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ha.Eyn<t>*',  C?*"1?- 
doubtless  a  contraction  for  C*5*7n,  the  two  springs; 
Sept.  'Hvdin  v.  r.  'Hvatip  and  Mmavt,  Vnlg.  Ettaim), 
a  city  in  the  lowlands  of  Judnh,  mentioned  l>etwecn 
i  Tappuah  and  Jarmuth  (Josh,  xv,  34).    From  its  men- 
,  tion  with  towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol  for  instamre) 
'  which  are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is 
.  very  probably  the  place  in  the  "entrance"  of  which 
I  (perhaps  at  a  fork  of  the  road)  Tamar  sat  U>  intercept 
,  her  father-in-law  on  his  way  to  Timnath  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
14),  (C^?  nro,  pe'tkach  Eynayim,  i.  e.  doorway  of 
Enaim,  or  the  double  spring;  Sept.  at  wi'-Aoi  Aivav, 
Vulg.  bivium  itlneris,  A.V.  "an  open  place;"  com  p. 
Reland,  Patent,  p.  761).  Euscbius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
mast.  b.  v,  'Hvai/i,  Enaiml  state  that  it  was  "still  a 
village  Rethenim  (tttStvip)  near  the  terebinth ;"  mean- 
ing probably  "Abraham's  oak."  22  miles  S.  of  Jerusa- 
lem (ib.  *.  v.  Aon.'«,  Arboch),  near  Hebron  (Robinson, 
Ret.  ii,  443).    Schwarz  in  like  manner  identifies  Enam 
!  with  "the  village  Btth-Ani,  distant  2}  English  miles 
!  from  Saalir"  (I'alest.  p.  102);  meaning  apparently 
Bf  l-Anur,  which  is  laid  down  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map 
j  at  that  distance  S.W.  of  Bir  es-Zafaraneh,  in  the  re- 
gion N.E.  of  Hebron.    But  this  site  is  appropriated  to 
Beth-anoth  (q.  v.),  with  which  the  similarity  of  names 
has  doubtless  caused  these  authors  to  confuse  Enam. 
The  place  in  question  lay  in  the  group  of  cities  situated 
N.W.  of  Hebron,  on  the  l>order  of  the  trilie  of  Dan 
t^Keil.  Comment.  «n  Josh,  in  loc.).    It  is  perhaps  the 
present  Ifeir  tl-hulm,  with  a  well  adjoining,  laid  down 
by  Van  de  Velde  (Map)  a  little  beyond  Deir  Dubban, 
N.  of  Eleutheropolir. 

E'nan  (Heb.  Etpvm',  *|I'1~,  born  at  a  fmntain.  q. 
a.fontanut:  Sept.  Alvnv),  the  father  of  Ahiru.  which 
latter  was  phvlarch  of  the  trilw  of  Napbtili  at  the  Ex- 
ode  ( Num.  i,  15 ;  ii,  20 ;  vii,  78, 83 ;  x,  27).  B.C.  ante 
1657.    See  also  Hazak-Esan. 

Enas'ibus  ('Evhti/ it>c,  Vulgate  Etiasih).  civen  (T 
Esdr.  ix,  34)  as  the  name  of  one  of  "the  sons  of  Moaui ' 
who  had  married  a  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile,  in 
place  of  the  Ei.lAsimi  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra 
x,  86). 

Encaenia  Oymivui).    (1.)  When  heathen  temples 
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were  converted  to  Christian  use,  they  were  purified  by  I  was  preserved  on  the  mnrch  (Num.  il,  17),  the  signal 
a  solemn  dedication,  called  Kncania,  and  by  the  sign  |  for  which  was  given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trum- 
of  the  cross ;  they  also  received  new  and  appropriate  pets  (Num.  x,  6).  The  details  of  this  account  supply 
names  (Riddle,  A  nliq.  vi,  2).  (2.)  At  a  later  period  en- !  Prof.  Blunt  with  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  un- 
cania  denoted  festivals  kept  in  memory  of  the  dedica- !  designed  coincidences  of  the  books  of  Moses  (I'tule*. 
tion  of  churches.  In  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  |  Coincid.  p.  75-86). 

Conatantine  to  the  honor  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  custom-  ,  In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encampment 
ary  to  observe  an  anniversary  festival  which  lasted  no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is  reasonable 
eight  days,  during  which  divine  service  was  perform-  ,  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates  (Exod.  xxxii,  26, 
ed.  The  practice  was  soon  adopted  by  other  churches,  j  27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  camp.    This  was  evi- 


In  England  the  first  Saxon  bishops  allowed  the  people 
liberty  on  the  annual  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  their 
churches,  to  build  themselves  booths  round  the  churcb, 
and  to  entertain  themselves  with  eating  and  drinking. 
In  German  such  a  feast  is  called  Kircktreikr,  church- 
consecration,  whence  the  English  name  Chcrch- 
wakk.  The  ceremonies  and  solemnities  instituted  at 
Oxford  in  honor  of  founders  and  benefactors  of  col- 
leges are  called  rnarnia. — Bingham,  Orig.  EccUt.  bk. 
xx,  ch.  viii,  §  1.    See  Dedication. 

Encamp  (Hin,  chaaah',  to  dtctine,  e.  g.  of  the  day, 
Judg.  xix,  9,  i.  e.  evening;  hence  to  "pitch"  a  tent, 
Gen.  xxvi,  17,  especially  to  "camp"  down  at  night,  as 
often  rendered),  among  the  Hebrews,  primarily  de- 
noted the  resting  of  an  army  or  company  of  travelers 
at  night  (Exod.  xiii,  20;  Num.  i,  60;  comp.  Exod. 
xvi,  13;  Gen.  xxxii,  21),  and  hence  the  derivative 
noun  (flirty,  ttuichaneh',  camp,  once  P^TTO,  macka- 
nofh',  2  Kings  vi,  8)  is  applied  to  the  army  or  caravan 
when  on  its  march  (Exod.  xiv,  19 ;  Josh,  x,  6 ;  xi,  4 ; 
Gen.  xxxii,  7,  8).  See  Maiiaxaim.  Sometimes  the 
verb  refers  to  the  casual  arrangement  of  a  siege  (Psa. 
xxix,  3)  or  campaign  (1  Sam.  iv,  1),  and  occasionally 
it  is  extended  to  the  signification  of  a  permanent  nl>ode 
(Isa.  xxix,  1).  Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments 
were  consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more 
systematic  warfare.    See  War. 

1.  The  description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  on 
their  march  from  Egypt  (Num.  ii,  Hi),  supplies  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  on  the  subject :  what- 
ever else  may  be  gleaned  is  from  scattered  hints.  The 
tabernacle,  corresponding  to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an 
ordinary  encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centre;  and 
around  and  facing  it  (Num.  ii,  1),  arranged  in  four 
grand  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
romp  io8  (but  not  necessarily  in  the  strict  quadrangu- 
lar form  usually  represented,  since  modern  Arab  cara- 
vans are  ranged  at  night  in  a  nearly  circular  manner), 
by  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their  standards 
(Num.  i,  52;  ii,  2).  On  the  east  the  post  of  honor  was 
assigned  to  the  tril>e  of  Judah,  and  round  its  standard 
rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon,  descendants 
of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On  the  south  lay  Reuben  and 
Simeon,  the  representatives  of  Leah,  and  the  children 
of  Gad,  the  son  of  her  handmaid.  Rachel's  descend- 
ants were  encamped  on  the  western  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  trite  of 
Ephruim.  To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manassch,  and 
Benjamin,  allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v,  14,  and  Psa. 
lxxx,  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Napthali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of  Ash- 
er,  (Sail's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  encamped 
around  their  standard?,  each  according  to  the  ensign 
of  the  bouse  of  his  fathers.    In  the  centre,  round  the 

tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard  but  the  cloudy  or  Jczreel  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1),  while  the  Philistines 
fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it,  were  the  tents  of  the  .  ed  at  Aphek,  the  name  of  w  hich  indicates  the  existence 

of  a  stream  of  water  in  the  neigh  borhood,  which  ren- 
dered it  a  favorite  place  of  encampment  (1  Sam.  iv,  1 ; 
'  1  Kings  xx.  26;  2  Kings  xiii,  17).  In  his  pursuit  of 
tbe  AmaU-kites  David  halted  his  men  by  the  brook 
Bcsor,  and  there  left  a  detachment  with  the  camp  fur- 
niture (1  Sam.  xxx.  9).  One  of  Joshua's  decisive  en- 
gagements with  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  fought  at 
the  waters  of  Merom.  whore  he  surprised  the  confeder- 


dontly  the  case  in  the  camp  of  tbe  Levites  (comp.  1 
Cbron.  ix,  18,  24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving 
the  health  of  the  vast  multitude,  and  the  purity  of  tbe 
camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (Num.  v,  3 ;  Dcut. 
xxiii,  14).  With  this  object  the  dead  were  buried 
without  the  camp  (Lev.  x,  4, 6);  lepers  were  excluded 
till  their  leprosy  departed  from  them  (Lev.  xiii,  46; 
xiv,  3  ;  Num.  xlL,  14, 15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited 
with  loathsome  diseases  (Lev.  xiv,  8).  All  who  were 
defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were 
slain  in  battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for 
seven  days  (Num.  xxxi,  1S»).  Captives  taken  in  war 
were  compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outride  (Num. 
xxxi,  19;  Josh,  vi,  23).  Tbe  ashes  from  the  sacrifices 
were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at  an  appointed 
place,  whither  all  uncleannoss  was  removed  (Deut. 
xxiii,  10, 12),  and  where  the  entrails,  tkins,  horns,  etc., 
and  all  that  was  not  offered  in  sacrifice,  were  lurnt 
(Lev.  iv,  11, 12;  vi,  11;  viii,  17). 

The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without  the 
camp  (Lev.  xxiv,  14 ;  Num.  xv,  85,  36;  Jc*h.  vii,  24), 
as  did  the  burning  of  tbe  young  bullock  for  the  sin- 
offering  (I-ev.  iv,  12).  These  circumstances  combined 
explain  Heb.  xiii,  12,  and  John  xix,  17, 20. 

2.  The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  iu  their  subsequent  history.  The  tem- 
ple, so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still  "the 
camp  of  Jehovah"  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  2;  temp.  Psalm 
lxxviii,  28);  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  David 
were  "  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God"  (1  Chron. 
xii.  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  select- 
ed for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were  on  a  hill 
or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible  pass  (Judg.  vii, 
18).  So,  in  Judg.  x,  17,  the  Ammonites  encamped  in 
Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched  in  Mizpeh.  The  very 
names  are  significant.  The  camps  of  Saul  and  the 
Philistines  were  alternately  in  Gil  cah,  the  "height" 
of  BenjHtnin,  and  the  jiass  of  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
2, 3, 16,  23).  Whon  Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel, 
the  contending  armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  valley  of  El  it  h  (1  Sam.  xvii,  8) ;  and  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  Saul's  position  on  the  moun- 
tain was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had  pitched 
in  Shunetn  (1  Sam.  x.xviii,  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.  Tbe  carelessness  of  the  Midianites 
in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the  night 
surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  consequent 
discomfiture  (.ludg.  vi,  38;  vii,  8,  12).  But  another 
important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a  jiosition  for  a 
camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water;  hence  it  is  found 
that  in  most  instances  camps  were-  pitched  near  a 
spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii,  3;  1  Mace,  ix,  33).  The  Is- 
raelites at  Mount  Gilboa  pitched  by  the  fountain  in 


priests  and  Levites.  Tbe  former,  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  at  their  head,  were  encanqied  on  the  eastern 
side.  On  the  south  were  the  Kohathites,  who  bad 
charge  of  the  ark,  the  table  of  shew  bread,  the  altars 
and  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Gershonitc*  were 
on  the  M-pst,  and  when  on  the  march  carried  the  tal>er- 
nacle  and  its  lighter  furniture ;  while  the  Merarites, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  north,  bad  charge  of  its 

heavier  appurtenances.    The  order  of  encampment  I  ate  camp  (Josh,  xi,  5,  7 ;  comp.  Judg.  v,  19,  21).  Glde. 
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on.  twfore  nrtacking  the  Midianites,  encamped  beside 
the  well  of  Harod  (Jud.;.  vii,  1),  and  it  was  to  draw 
water  from  the  well  ut  Bethlehem  that  David's  three 
mighty  men  cut  their  way  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  16). 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  nb;r"2,  magalah' 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  20).  or  magaf  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  5,  7), 

which  so  mo,  aud  Thcuius  among  them,  explain  as  an 
earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  encampment,  others  as 
the  barrier  formed  by  the  baggage-wagons.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  points  merely  to  the  circular  shape 
of  the  inclosure  formed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers 
pitched  around  their  chief,  whose  spear  marked  his 
resting-place  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  5,  7  ;  see  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  20  sq.),  and  it  might  with  propriety  be 
used  in  either  of  the  alwvc  senses,  according  as  the 
camp  was  fixed  or  tem|>orary.  We  know  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  possible,  sur- 
rounded the  place  attacked  (1  Mace,  xiii,  43),  aud  drew 
about  it  a  line  of  circumvallation  (p^,dayel:',2  Kings 
xxv,  1),  which  was  marked  by  a  breastwork  of  earth 
(n'rop.  mttUlah',  Isa.  lxii,  10;  Hbbb,  iolelah',  Ezek. 
xxi,  27  [22]  -,  comp.  Job  xlx,  12),  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  besieged  and  of 
protecting  the  besiegers  from  their  sallies.  But  there 
was  not  so  much  need  of  a  form  il  intrenchment,  as 
but  few  instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were 
fought  in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when 
the  attack  was  made  at  night  Gideon's  expedition 
a<  ainst  the  Midianites  took  place  in  the  early  morning 
(.ludg.  vii,  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for  his  attack 
upon  Nahash  (I  Sam.  xi,  11),  and  by  David  for  sur- 
prising the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx,  17;  comp.  Judg. 
ix,  33).  To  guard  against  these  night  attacks,  senti- 
nels -"'i1,  th  tmerim')  were  posted  (.ludg.  vii,  20 ; 
1  M  ice,  xii,  27)  round  the  camp,  and  the  neglect  of 
this  precaution  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  proliably  led 
to  their  capture  by  Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
their  army  (Judg.  vii,  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps  was 
generally  selected  as  the  lighting  ground  (!"H;£,  tad* A', 

the  battle-field,"  1  Sam.  iv,  2 ;  xiv,  15 ;  2  Sam.  xviii, 
f>).  upon  which  the  contest  was  decided,  and  hence  the 
valleys  of  Palestine  have  played  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  its  history-  (Josh,  viii,  13;  Judg.  vi,  83;  2  Sam.  v, 


22 ;  viii,  13,  etc.).  When  the  fighting  men  went  forth 
to  the  place  of  marshaling  (HS^r  «,  maartikah',  1  Sain, 
xvii,  20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp 
and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii,  22;  xxx,  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs  (2 
Kings  vii,  10 ;  Zech.  xiv,  15). 

The  n;n"3,  marhaneh',  or  movable  encampment,  is 
distinguished  from  the  25$;,  maUttab',  or  3^7X3,  netsib' 
I  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  14  ;  1  t'hron.  xi,  10),  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  standing  camp,  like  those  which  Jehosha- 
phat  established  throughout  Judah  (2  (  limn,  xvii,  2), 
or  an  advanced  post  in  an  enemy's  country  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
17 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  6),  from  which  skirmishing  parties 
made  their  predatory  excursions  and  ravaged  the  crops. 
It  was  in  resisting  one  of  these  expeditions  tint  Sham- 
mah  won  himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  12).  Machaneh  is  still  farther  distinguish- 
ed from  12^?'  mibt.nr' ,  "  a  fortress"  or  "  walled 
town"  (Num.  xiii,  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name  of 
the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among  our- 
selves (comp.  Chester,  etc.,  from  the  Lat.  ow/rti).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii,  25)  was  so  called  from  the  en- 
oampment  of  the  D  .nites  mentioned  in  Judg.  xviii,  12. 
The  more  important  camps  at  Gilgul  (Josh,  v,  10;  ix, 
6)  and  Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii,  9 ;  Judg.  xxi,  12.  lit)  left  no 
such  impress ;  the  military  traditions  of  these  places 
were  eclipsed  by  the  greater  splendor  of  the  religious 
associations  which  surrounded  them.  (See  Ker  Por- 
ter, Travel*  in  Pertui,  ii,  147  sq.,  300  sq. ;  Rhodes,  Tent- 
I  fe  ami  Encampment  of  Armies  in  ancient  ami  modem 
tutus,  Lond.  1858.) 

Among  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  "  the  field  encamp- 
ment was  either  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  with  a 
principal  entrance  in  one  of  the  faces,  and  near  the 
centre  was  the  general's  tent  and  those  of  the  princi- 
pal officers.  The  general's  tent  was  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  rampart  or  fosse  inclosing  two 
distinct  areas,  the  outer  one  containing  three  tents, 
probably  of  the  next  in  command,  or  of  the  officers  on 
the  staff;  and  the  guards  slept  or  watched  in  the  open 
air.  Other  tents  were  pitched  outside  these  inclosures; 
and  near  the  external  circuit  a  space  was  set  apart  for 
feeding  horses  and  lieasts  of  burden,  and  another  for 
ranging  the  chariots  and  baggage.  It  was  near  the 
general's  tent,  and  within  the  same  area,  tliat  the  al- 
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tars  of  the  gods,  or  whatever  related  to  religions  mat- 
ters, the  standards,  and  the  military  chest,  were  kept ; 
and  the  sacred  emblems  were  deposited  beneath  a  can- 
opy within  an  inclosurc  similar  to  that  of  the  general's 
tent"  (Wilkinson,  i,  109,  abridgm.). 

Enchantment  stands  in  the  Auth.Vcrs.  as  the 
representative  of  several  Heb.  word* :  u*ually  some 
form  of  bn:,  nathtth  (2  Kin.:*  xvii,  17;  xxi,  6;  2 
Chron.  xxxiii,6;  Lev.  xix,  26;  Deut.  xviii,  10 :  Num. 
xxiii,  23;  xxiv,  IX  literally  to  vhitper  a  spell,  hence 
to  practice  diiintition  in  general;  w~'5,  luehath'  (Ee- 
rie?, x,  11).  of  cognate  form  and  signilicition,  especial- 
ly incantation ;  li^b,  luf,  literally  to  muffle  up,  hence  to 
use  magic  arts  (Exod.  vii,  11,  22;  viii,  7,  18); 
anan',  literally  to  cover  with  a  cloud,  hence  to  practice 
B-jrotry  (.ler.  xxvii,  9) :  and  "57»  cAaW,  to  tiW,  i.  e. 
with  a  spell,  to  charm  il»a.  xlvii,  9, 12).  The  follow- 
ing are  the  specific  forms  which  the  black  art  assumed 
among  the  Hebrews.  .See  also  Amcxkt;  Divination. 

1.  tatim',  or  C'V^?.  ^  katitn,  Exod.  vii,  11, 
22;  viii,  7;  Sept.  ^afipuKiai  (Grotius  compares  the 
word  with  the  (ireek  ,W«i);  secret  arts,  from  IS  lb,  to 
cover;  though  others  incorrectly  connect  it  with  ~nb, 
a  Jlimr,  or  the  glittering  blade  of  a  sword,  as  though 
it  implied  a  sort  of  dazzling  cheironomy  which  de- 
ceives spectator*.  Several  versions  render  the  word 
by  "whisperings,"  intusurrtitionet,  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  more  general  word,  und  hence  is  used  of  the  various 
means  (some  or  them  no  doubt  of  a  qiuisi-scientiric 
character)  by  which  the  Egyptian  chartummim  im|>osed 
on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh.    See  M  Atari ak. 

2.  C^B'rS,  Iceshaphim' ;  Sept.  Qanuaicuai,  Qappara 
(2  Kinus  ix,  22;  Mic.  v,  12;  Nah.  iii,  -I)  ;  Vulg.  rrnt- 
Jicin,  maLjieirt ;  "  maleficw  artes,"  "pra'-stigia*,"  "tnut- 
tere<l  s|>ell*."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by 
(VnouVii.  incantation*,  as  in  Isa.  xlvii,  9,  12.  The  be- 
lief in  the  |»ower  of  certain  formula)  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to  evoke 
the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Satumal  iii. 
9),  other*  to  devote  hoftile  armies  (A/.),  others  to  raise 
the  dead  (Muinion.  De.  IM.  xi,  15;  Sonec.  (Ed  p.  547). 
or  bind  the  gods  {I'to/wi  fi«5i')  and  men  (jEsch.  Eur. 
8M).  and  even  influence  the  heavenly  I  tslics  (Ovid, 
M't.  vii.  207  sq. ;  xii,  -iG.'l :  "Te  quoqne  Luna  traho," 
Virg.  EcK  viii ;  An.  iv,  1*9  •  Hor.  Epvd.  v,  4V).  They 
were  a  recognised  part  of  ancient  medicine,  even 
among  the  Jews,  who  rearded  certain  senlences  of 
the  law  as  efficacious  in  healing.  The  Greeks  used 
them  as  one  of  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy 
(Pind.  Pyh.  iii.  X,  9;  Soph.  Aj.  ii*'2\  especially  in  ob- 
stetrics (  Plat.  The.rt.  p.  1 I  V)  and  mental  diseases  (Ga- 
len, We  Sanitat.  tumda,  i,  >>).  Homer  mention*  the - 
as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  (od.  xix,  45f>),  and 
Cato  even  «ives  a  charm  to  cure  a  disjointed  limb  (I'e 
P,e  Rust.  1G0:  coinp.  I'lin.  //.  A',  xxviii,  2).  The  be- 
lief in  charms  is  still  all  but  universal  in  uncivilized 
nations  ;  see  line's  JAx/crn  Egypt,  i,  300,  UOfi,  etc. ;  ii, 
177,  etc. :  Pcecknmn's  Yxyxge  to  Ifomeo,  ch.  ii ;  Merol- 
I  t's  C<  vtm  (in  Pinkcrton's  Voygr*.  xvi,  p.  221,  27."') : 
Hue's  China,  i,  223 ;  ii.  .">2«> ;  Taylor's  .\>>r  Zrnlmd,  and 
Livingstone's  A/rca.  passim,  etc. ;  and  hundreds  of 
such  remetlies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  efficacious 
anion i;  the  uneducated.    Sec  Incantation. 

3.  -"'i;n3,  l>cha.*him'  (Eccl.  x,  11),  Sept.  ^i°iynff;i«'.r, 
is  especially  used  of  the  charming  of  serjients,  ,Ier.  viii, 
17  (comp.  Psa.  lviii.  5 ;  Ecclus.  xii,  13;  Eccl.  x.  11;  Lu- 
cati,  ix,*'.il-  -  a  parallel  to  "cantando  rumpituranguis," 
and  "  Yij>crcas  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,"  Ov. 
Metam.  1.  c).  Maimonides  (IX  Idol,  xi,  2)  expressly 
define*  an  enchanter  as  one  "who  uses  strange  and 
meaningless  words,  by  which  he  imttoscs  on  the  folly 
of  the  credulous.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one 
uttor  tho  words  before  a  ecrpent  or  scorpion  it  will  do 


no  harm"  (Carpzov,  Atmot.  in  Godtcynum,  iv.  11).  An 
account  of  the  Marsi,  who  excelled  in  this  art,  is  given 
by  Augustine  (ad  Gen.  ix,  i8),  and  of  the  Psylli  by  Ar- 
nobius  (ad  Xat.  ii,  32) ;  and  they  are  alluded  to  by  a 
host  of  other  authorities  (Plinv,  vii,  2 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  ^Eli- 
an,  //.  A .  i,  67 ;  Virg.  Aln.  vii*,  760 ;  SU.  Itul.  viii,  495. 
They  were  called  'O^oiwicrat).  The  secret  is  still 
understood  in  the  East  (Lane,  ii,  10G).    See  Charm. 

4.  The  word  C^nj,  neckashim' ,  is  used  of  the  en- 
chantments sought  by  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv,  1).  It 
properly  alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has  a 
gmertil  meaning  of  endeavoring  to  gain  omens  (Sept. 
n\-  Ofvuvrnatv  rote  ot'tiivoic).    See  Soothsay  KB. 

6.  "OH,  cke'lier,  is  used  for  magic  (Isa.  xlvii,  9, 12). 
It  means  generally  the  process  of  acquiring  power  over 
some  distant  object  or  person ;  hut  this  word  seems 
also  to  have  Iwon  sometimes  used  expressly  of  serpent 
charmers,  for  R.  Sol.  Jarchi,  on  Deut.  xvii,  11,  defines 
the  "C*n  to  be  one  "  who  congregates  serpents 

and  scorpions  into  one  place."    See  Mauic. 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was  strict- 
ly forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix,  26;  Isa.  xlvii,  9, 
etc.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is  almost  impossi- 
ble (2  Kin^s  xvii,  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6).  and  we  find 
it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian  tern  (Acts  xiii,  6,  8  ; 
viii,  9,  II,  yotirtia  ;  Gal.  v,  20;  Kcv.  ix,  21).  Sea 

WlTt'llfKAKT. 

The  chief  "sacramenta  da?moniaca"  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  ci'clc,  dragon's  egjrs,  certain  herl*,  or  "insane 
roots,"  like  the  henbane,  etc.  1  he  fanc3-  of  poets,  lioth 
ancient  and  modem,  has  been  exerted  in  giving  lists  of 
them  (Ovid  and  Hor.  /.  c. ;  Shakspcare's  Mnrftth,  Act 
iv.  1;  Kirke  White's  Gondoline ;  Southey's  Curte  of 
Kthama,  cant,  iv,  etc.).    Sec  Sokckut. 

Encinas.    See  Enzinas. 

Uncolpium.    See  Kemquaky. 

Encratitea  (Eyrpnrttc.  'EyriwiWrm,  Continent**), 
a  name  given  by  several  Church  fathers  (Irenseu*, 
Eusebius,  Epi|  baiiius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Theodoret) 
>  to  a  |>articular  (inostic  sect,  but  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  modern  Church  historians  (Neander, 
llase),  either  designates  collectively  several  Gnostic 
sects,  or,  in  general,  the  tendency  of  Gnostic  asceticism 
in  the  ancient  Church.    The  Encratites  condemned 
marriage,  forbade  the  eating  of  flesh  or  drinking  of 
w  ine,  and  used  even  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  water  instead  of  wine,  on  which  occount  they 
were  called  rt'poirapoffrnrat,  oqunrii.    They  were, 
in  general,  representatives  of  the  Gnostic  asceticism 
1  a«ed  ti|<on  the  principle  of  Duali«m,  in  opposition  to 
:  the  asceticism  of  the  Ebionites,  Montanists,  and  oth- 
ers which  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  Church.  The 
;  Church  fathers  w  ho  regarded  the  Encratites  as  one 
!  sect  of  Gnostics,  called  Tatian  (q.  v.)  its  founder;  hut 
•  it  is  certain  thtit  there  were  Encratites  liefore  Tatian, 
and  that  sul  sequently  there  were  Encratites  who  in 
;  some  points  differed  from  Tatian.     Pn  minent  men 
I  among  the  Encratites  were,  besides  Tatian.  Saturni- 
nus,  Marcion,  Julianus,  Cassinnus.  and  Scverus,  who  is 
called  the  founder  of  a  particular  sect,  the  Severians, 
and  made  himself  known  as  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
.  ajsi^tle  Paul  and  of  the  Pauline  epistles.    In  the  12th 
century  the  name  of  the  Enc  ratites  was  used,  together 
with  the  names  of  several  other  ancient  heresies,  to 
designate  nnd  condemn  the  lbvj-omiles.    See  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Ecd.  iv,  29 :  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hut.  (N.  Y.  3  vols.)  i, 
149.  2>>2  ;  Mo«heim,  Comment,  i,  4X2;  H.-ise,  Ch.  Hist. 
p.  i'A,  *'A  ;  Lea,  Snnrdotcd  CeWxtcy,  p.  42;  Lanlner, 
YV<rrkf  (10  vob.  H,o),  ii.  14«  sq. :  S<  IijiiT.  Ch.  Hist,  i, 
|  245;  Herzog.  litnl-Encykl.  iv,  07;  Wctzer  u.  Wclte, 
Kirch.-l.ex.  iii,  575.    See  SACCornoRi ;  Tatian. 

Encyclica,  Encyclical  Letters  (frtim  the  Gr. 
*'y»-i'ir*!or,  letters  which  have  to  go  the  rounds  of  a 
certiin  number  of  men — litrra  encyciirtr,  literrr  cir-cv- 
I  hires),  in  the  ancient  Church,  letters  sent  by  bishops  to 
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all  the  churches  of  a  particular  circuit.  At  present 
the  name  is  exclusively  used  fur  letters  addressed  by 
the  Pope  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Kotnun  Catholic 
world.  In  the  encyclical*  the  Pope  lays  down  his 
views  of  the  general  wants  of  the  Church,  or  of  some 
prevailing  demands  and  sentiments ;  he  warns  against 
dangerous  movements  within  the  Church,  as  well  as 
against  dangers  threatening  the  Church  front  abroad. 
He  urges  the  bishops  to  be  watchful,  and  points  t»  the 
pmper  antidotes  for  existing  evils.  Among  modern 
encyclicals,  none  attracted  greater  attention  than  that 
issued  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  Dec,  1864,  against  modern 
civilization— Wetter  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Ltxikon,  vi, 
540.    See  Liter.k  ExcTCUtcJt. 

Encyclopedia  of  Theology,  a  branch  oftheo- 
logical  science  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Its 
aims  are  to  furnish  (l)a  sketch  of  the  different  branch- 
es of  theology  in  their  organic  connection  and  relations 
with  each  other;  showing  the  fitness  of  the  various 
branches  to  theological  science  as  a  whole,  and  th? 
relative  importance  of  these  branches;  and  (2)  a  plan 
of  theological  study,  showing  the  order  in  which  the 
topics  should  lie  ttken  up,  and  indicating  the  best 
methods  of  study  and  necessary  Iwoks  and  hel|.s  of 
ail  kinds.  This  second  branch,  including  the  practical 
application  of  encyclopedia,  is  generally  called  Meth- 
odology, and  the  whole  science  taken  together  is  called 
by  the  double  name  Encyclopedia  and  Metho>lology. 
Of  these,  Encyclopedia  U  the  objective  side,  the  out- 
line of  the  science  itself ;  Methodology  is  the  subjective 
side,  having  reference  to  the  work  of  the  student  of  the 
science. 

I.  History  of  the  Science.  —  In  form,  this  branch 
of  science  is  modern.  When  theology  as  a  sci- 
ence was  in  its  infancy,  theological  encyclopedia  as  , 
science  was  impossible.  Rut  at  an  early  period 
helps  for  students  were  prepared.  Such  were  the 
treatise  by  Chrysostom,  Ite  Sacerdotio,  the  De  ofju-iu 
i  of  Ambrosius,  Dc  doctrimi  christians  of  Au- 
,  and  a  work  of  the  same  kind  as  the  latter,  De 
d**cij&M«*fJariu*%,  attributed  to  Boethius(t  525),  but 
probably  written  after  his  time.  Casslodoru*  (+  562) 
wrote  Ite  fnstitutkme  D'vinwiim  Literarum,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  profitable  study  of  Scripture,  for  the  use  of  I 
monks.  In  the  7th  century  Isidor  of  Seville  wrote  a  ' 
larger  work,  a  kind  of  general  encyclopedia,  wherein 
he  also  treats  of  theology,  Originum  sice  Etymolttginrum 
libr.  n\  but  it  is  more  in  the  shape  of  pastoral  theolo-  1 
gy.  as  is  the  De  institution*  rUricorum  of  Kabanus  Man- ' 
rus  in  the  9th  century.  The  latter  contains,  however 
(vol.  u\\  a  sketch  of  the  different  branches  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  a  minister.  The  Di-lascalion  (eruditio 
didiucaBca)  of Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (f  1141)  comes  nearer 
to  the  characte  r  of  a  theological  encyclopedia — it»  1st,  j 
2d,  and  3d  books  treating  on  the  preparatory  studies, 
and  the  others,  4th  to  6th,  on  the  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  study  of  the  fathers  (Liebner,  Hugo  r.  St. 
Victor,  p.  96).  In  the  13th  century,  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais  (f  1264),  in  his  Speculum  doctrinal* ,  gave  a  scien- 
tific exposition  of  several  subjects,  including  theology. 
After  these  we  find  the  writings  of  Nicolas  of  Cle- 
manges  {De  studo  theofogico,  d'Achery,  i,  473).  and  Jean 
Cliarlier  Gerson  (De  refirmatione  theolotjlr,  aii'l  Episto- 
lr  dur  ltd  ttudrntrs  CollcgU  Xavarrw  Pmi*irnsis,  quid  et 
ovjilittr  studrrc  debeat  hocus  theologia  auditor). 

But  the  real  origin  of  theological  encyclopedia  is  to 
be  found  in  the  time  when  the  Reformation,  in  the 
lGth  century,  breaking  through  the  »*mds  of  scholas- 
tic divinity,  brought  in  a  new  era  for  science,  particu- 
larly for  theology.  Erasmus  first  led  the  way  in  the 
new  direction  by  his  Riitut  t.  methixlus  mmpmdio  p<r- 
rtniendi  a>l  rtrim  tbologium  (1519-152*2),  giving  to 
theological  studies  a  solid  philosophical  foundation, 
promoting  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  requiring 
from  the  theologian  a  knowledge  of  natural  sciences,  i 
In  the  Lutheran  Church  we  first  find  Mclancthon  giv- 
ing a  short  guide  to  theological  studies  in  his  Urevis  I 


ratio  discenAr  Throlyi*  (Opp.,  Bas.  1541,  Hi,  2R7). 
This  wus  followed  by  a  work  of  his  pupil,  ThcoUld 
Thamer,  Adhurtatio  ad  theolngiat  studium  in  aaulemiti 
Afnrburffi  run",  15411.  After  these  wo  find  the  Onitio  de 
studio  thiol,  rectc  inchoando,  1577,  and  R>guLr  studio- 
rum  seu  de  ratione  dUctndi  in  pracipuis  nrtibus  recte 
instUurwla  (Lips.  1565),  Ix.th  by  David  Chytruus;  tho 
Consilium  dt  thenlogic  studio  rtcte  constUumdo  (Nuretnb. 
1565),  by  Hicronymus  Weller,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Luther;  the  systematic  Metkodus  ttudii  thologi,  i  puft- 
licis  prirlectittnibus  in  acidemia  Jemnsi  a.  Itil7  ejjnsita 
(1C20, 1622,  1654),  by  John  Gerhard ;  as  also  the  works 
of  Jacob  Andrea?,  Lk  SOul.  Sacr.  Lilt.  (Lips.  lri'V7); 
Nicholas  Selnccker  (\'<>t>itu>  dc.  Stud.  The»l<»jit*  (Lips. 
1579)  ;  and  Abr.  Calov  (Isagoge  ad  Thcologiam).  r'trst 
in  the  list  of  encyclopedic  works  of  the  Informed 
Church  stands  Bulling*  r's  Ratvi  ttudii  throl<*,ii  i,  and 
the  latter  part  of  Conrad  Ge>s:ier's  Pimdectarum  uni- 
rersaliwn  liber  ttltimus.  But  more  important  than  ei- 
ther of  those  is  the  work  of  Andreas  Gt  rhard  of  Ypern 
(Hy|ierius).  professor  i.t  Marburg  (+  1564),  Thrvtogus, 
seu  dc  r.itione  stt.dii  th>  -l-giii  ( Basel,  1572,  15*2),  iu 
which  we  find  a  first  attempt  to  arrange  the  matter 
of  the  tlnryrlyedia,  dividing  it  into  different  depart- 
ment*, exegetical,  dogmatical,  historical,  and  practical, 
thou  gh  the  exact  limits  of  each  were  not  yet  well  de- 
fined. The  writers  on  dogmatics  often  prefixed  an  en- 
cyclopedic essay  to  their  works,  as  did  J.  II.  Alsted 
in  his  Metholus  xicrnfmct*  The  ol  gut  (Hanov.  162;'.), 
which  contains  two  prefatory  ln>oks  on  the  study  of 
theology.  From  the  school  of  Satimur  came  Steph. 
Gaussin's  Dissertationes  de  sfu  Hi  thcologici  ratione,  etc. 
(167M,  6th  ed.,  by  RamUch,  Hal.  1726).  Calixttis  (f 
1656)  wrote  a  copious  Apjnratus  Thrd  gicus  (Helmst., 
edited  l>y  his  son.  1661);  and  S|>etier  (t  1705)  gave 
acute  advice  and  discriminations  in  several  of  his  writ- 
ings. 

The  term  encyclopedia,  in  its  present  meaning,  we 
find  for  the  first  time  in  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Re- 
formed theologian  S.  Mursinnn,  Primir  linat  Encvclo- 
I'.KtH.K  THEot.ouir.tc  (Hal.  Magd.  1764  ;  2d  ed.  1791). 
But  this,  like  all  the  works  heretofore  mentioned,  has 
now  only  a  historical  interest.  Herder's  Bri-ft  u.d. 
Studium  d.  TheoUujie  (17*5,  4  vols.)  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  now  of  value  in  this  field.  A  new  era  in  the 
history  of  theological  encyclopedia  wns  inatiirurnted  by 
Schleiormacher  in  his  /MrsteUung  d.  throtogist  hen  Stu- 
diums  i.  liehnfe  ein'citend<r  Y-trlesungcn  (Berlin.  1*11^; 
but  the  full  effect  of  the  book  was  not  felt  until  its  *_M 
edition  appeared  in  1KM).  although  Bertholdt  (7W. 
Wisscnschaftshmde,  Erlangen,  1*^21,  2  vols.),  Fnuicke 
{Theol.  Hncycl ptrdir,  IfV.'),  and  Danz  (Encycloprdie 
und  Methodtdogie,  Wein.  1H.I2)  had  been  stimulated  an<l 
guided  by  Sehleiermacher's  remarkuldo  sketch.  The 
powerful  grasp  of  the  whole  science,  and  tho  lumi- 
nous statement  of  the  relations  of  all  the  parts,  given 
by  Schleiermacher,  give  his  Darstellung  the  foremost 
place  in  this  branch  of  science.  (There  is  an  English 
translation  by  Farrar,  not  very  well  done,  und>-r  tho 
title  Britf  Outline  «/  the  Study  of  Theology,  Edinb. 
1850,  12mo).  Its  practical  fault  lies  in  the  divisions 
made  of  the  whole  science  (see  below).  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hngenbach's  Encyclopedic  u.  Mtth^Mogie 
d.  Thro!.  Wiittenschaftm  (Leips.  1833,  8vo),  a  work  of 
great  practical  value,  which  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion as  the  most  useful  manual  on  the  subject  (7th 
edition,  Lcipa.  1*64.  8vo).  The  E»ofc(op,idie  d.  theol. 
U  issenscha/len  of  K.  Rosenkranz  (Halle,  1*45)  is  thor- 
oughly speculative  and  Hegelian.  Harless's  Ewy- 
dopddie  u.  ifcthotlologie  (  Niirnb.  is.'{7)  is  a  Lutheran 
work,  ami  is  really  valuable  for  its  historical  sketch  of 
the  development  of  theology  an»l  for  its  copious  liter- 
ature. The  A  nlritung  z.  Studium  d.  rhristl.  Theolrgic 
of  Lobcgott  Lange  (Jena,  1H11)  advocates  Biblical  ra- 
tionalism. Pelt's  Th&dof/ischt  Encycljxidic  (Hamb. 
18-13,  8vo)  follows  Sehleiermacher's  meth»»d  closely, 
but  U  a  thorough  and  scholarly  work,  careful  in  stato- 
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tnent,  broa<!  in  range,  and  accurate  in  literature.  Hoi. 
l;in«l  has  produced  a  valuable  compendium  in  Cliirisse, 
Encycluptnlifr  Theological  Epitovtc  edit.  Lugd.  Hit. 
lKVf»,  Hvo),  which  litis  a  copious  literature,  especially 
full  in  reference  to  English  l>ooks,  a  matter  in  which 
the  German  writers  on  the  subject  are  all  signally  de- 
licient. 

Among  Roman  Catholic  hooks  in  this  field  are  to 
be  mentioned  Posscvinus,  Ribliothera  irlecta  de  riitione 
ttudiotvm  (Colon.  1607);  Ellie*  du  Tin,  Mtihode  pentr 
rtuditr  la  tlUologie  (17H'.),  translated  Into  several  lan- 
guages. In  the  18th  century,  Dcnina  (17»,  Gerhcrt 
(1761),  Braun  (1777),  lirandmeier  (17H.">),  ami  special- 
ly Oberthilr,  !a1»ored  in  this  field.  The  Influence  of 
the  Jatcr  I*rotestant  writers  is  manifest  in  such  works 
at*  l>r«y,  Kurze  Einl.  in  das  Stud.  d.  Tftn  l  gie  i  Tubing. 
181!');' Klee,  EncyklopadUs  (Main/,  18:52);  Stauden- 
maier,  Encyclopaedic  der  theol.  \\'i**tn*rhn  ft< n  ah  System 
d.  grMimmten  Theol<gie  (Mentz,  1834  1K4H ) ;  Gongler, 
D.  IdeiUe  d.  WiiMnichft.  o.  d.  Encyclopadie  d.  Thrologie 
(Bainh.  1834);  Buchner,  Ew.  u.  MrtUI.  (Snlzh.  1x37); 
A.  von  Sieger,  De  nahtra  fdri  et  nuth-i-i  th'ologia  ad 
eceleti<r  catholica.  Thrologoi  (Monast.  lMi'.»). 

No  book  properly  to  be  called  Encycloprtlia  of  The- 
ology has  appeared  in  English,  and  no  book  is  more 
needed,  as  the  English  theological  literature  is  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  the  Germans.  (We  are  glad  to 
sec.  as  this  article  noes  to  press,  1868,  an  Encyclop"iin 
and  Methodology  announced  as  in  preparation  by  Dr. 

H.  B.  Smith.)  But  there  are  many  excellent  remarks 
in  English  hooks  of  pastoral  theology  on  the  l«*st  meth- 
ods of  study,  and  some  special  treatises  which  deserve 
notice.  Among  them  arc  Dodwell,  A  drier  on  Theo- 
logical Studies  (l^ond.  1691);  Bennet,  Iiirection*  for 
Slwlying  (Ixind.  1727.  3d  edit.  8vo);  Cotton  Mather, 
Manwluctio  in  Minute  Hum  (Boston,  1726.  12mo ;  re- 
published, with  additions,  a<  Mather's  Student  and 
JVeacher,  by  Kyland  (bond.  17x1);  Mason,  Student 
ami  PttrtoT  (Ix>nd.  l'ob);  Marsh,  Course  of  Isciui+t  on 
Divinity  (Cambridge,  1809,  8vo),  which  gives  >rood 
practical  hints,  and  also  attempt*  an  em  n  b  pa-die 
outline;  Doddridge.  Isctures  (Works,  I.ond.'lKTO,  215 
sq.);  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student  (  lxnid.  4th  edit. 
1844),  contains  much  information  and  go- si  advice, 
but  is  destitute  of  scientific  form  or  spirit.  There  are 
nm n  v  enmpends,  such  as  Preston's  Theological  M<tn- 
iw^l^O),  Smith's  Compendium  (18»6),  etc.,  which  are 
superficial  sketches  of  theology,  designed  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  cramming  rather  than  in  thorough  work. 
Many  good  hints  are  given  in  books  of  pastoral  the- 
ology, for  which  see  Pr.uticai.  Tnr.oi.rKsr.  There 
is  a  good  list  of  book*  in  Ixiwndes's  British  Librarian, 
p.  813  sq. 

II.  Method  of  Theological  Encycl'>pe*lin  and  Method- 
ology.^!. Some  writers  hold  that  encyclopaedia  should 
l>e  treated  entirely  apart  from  methodology  :  so  Kien- 
len.  Encyclopedic  (Strash.  184'J),  confines  the  former  to 
the  exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  several  branch- 
es of  theology  to  the  siieneo  as  a  whole;  making 
methodology  a  sejuirate  work,  aiming,  not  to  set  forth 
the  science  at  all, but  to  show  how  it  should  be  studied. 
This  view  is  correct,  if  encyclopedia  be  taken  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  not  merely  an  introductory  science, 
taking  the  l^-ginncr  by  the  hand  at  the  portals  of  the- 
ology, and  showing  him  the  way  to  enter,  and  the  plan 
of  the  edifice,  but  also  as  forming  the  conclusion  of  the 
course  of  study,  in  which  all  the  branches  are  exhibit- 
ed in  Iheir  natural  relations  to  the  central  trunk.  But 
in  view  of  practical  use,  it:o«t  of  the  recent  writers 
blend  methodology  with  encyclopedia  in  one  connect- 
ed whole. 

2.  We  'jive  here  the  methods  of  the  chief  writers  on 
'  the  subject.    (1.)  Sehleiernm.-her  (S  31)  divides  theol- 
ogy as  science  into  tlire-  I  rum-hes.  Philosophical,  His- 
torical, and  Practical.   Fhilom/th-'cat  theology  includes, 

I.  Apologetics;  2.  Polemics.  Historical  theology  in- 
cludes, 1.  Exegetics,  or  the  knowledge  of  primitive 


Christianity ;  2.  Church  history,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  earthly  career  of  Christianity;  3.  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  condition  of  Christianity  (a)  as  to  doctrine 
(Dogmatic  theology),  (6)  as  to  social  condition  and 
extension  (Ecclesiastical  statistics).  Practicd  theol- 
ogy includes,  1.  Church  service  (Liturgy.  Worship, 
Homiletics,  Pastoral  care) ;  2.  Church  government. 
(2.)  Hagenl>ach  adopts  the  old  and  useful  division  of 
theology  into  four  parts,  Excgetical,  Historical,  Sya- 
tematie,  and  Practical.  Ejcgettctd  theology  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books,  as  the  primary  source 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  record  of  the  original 
facts  of  Christianity.  This  knowledge  presumes  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
requires  also  an  apparatus  (1)  of  criticism  ;  (2)  of  his- 
tory, viz.  ar>  ha  ology,  geography,  etc. ;  (3)  of  interpre- 
tation (Hcrmenenties).  Historical  theology  includes 
Bible-history  of  Old  and  New  Test.,  Biblical  theology, 
Church  history.  Doctrine  history,  Patristics,  Symbol- 
ics, Archeology,  Statistic*.  Systematic  theology  in- 
cludes Dogmatics,  Apologetics,  Polemics,  and  Ethics. 
Practical  theology  embraces  Catechetics,  Worship, 
Homiletics,  Pastoral  care,  Church  government. — Pelt 
gives  a  very  complete  outline  (founded  on  Schleier- 
macher's)  in  his  Encyclojutdie  (1843,  8vo),  which  bo 
modifies  somewhat  in  his  article  Theologie,  in  Herzog's 
RraJ-Encyllopdflie,  xv,  748  (compare  also  his  article  in 
Stndien  u.Krititen,  1849,  p.  27).— Godet  (Ihdletin  Tkt- 
ologinnc,  Paris,  1X63,  art.  i)  divide!  theology  into.  1. 
Speculative,  or  the  knowledge  of  salvation ;  2.  Prac- 
tical, or  the  art  of  saving  men.  Under  the  first  he 
classes  Excgetical,  Systematic  and  Historical  theolo- 
gy; under  the  second.  Ecclesiastical  economy.  Mis- 
sions, Apologetics  (compare  a  criticism  on  this  outline 
by  Pronier,  in  the  same  journal,  May,  1863,  p.  76  sq.). 
Thomas  (ftullet.  Th.-ol.  Sept.  186:.)  proposes  to  arrange 
as  follows:  1.  Apologetics  (historical  and  philosophic- 
al);  2.  Historical  theology  (Biblical  sciences.  Church 
history,  Statistics);  8.  Systematic  theology  (Dogmat- 
ics, Polemics,  Speculative  thcolo;$y)  ;  4.  Practical  the- 
ology (the  individual,  the  family,  the  nation,  civilisa- 
tion, the  Church,  (a)  as  to  its  l»ase,  (6)  as  to  its  organ- 
ization, (<•)  ns  to  its  active  working. — Dr.  W.  F.  War- 
ren, of  the  .Boston  Theological  Seminary,  gives  a  philo- 
sophical but  luminous  outline  in  Johrbucher  f  Devtschf 
Theologie.  WC,7.  p.  318,  as  follows :  1.  The  Church,  in  its 
origin  in  time  (History  of  the  sacred  writings;  Bibli- 
cal doctrines  :  Mosaic,  .Wish,  and  New  Test. ;  Bibli- 
cal Church  history  ;  auxiliary  sciences :  philology, 
archaeology,  urography,  chronology,  etc.).  2.  The 
Church  in  its  development  in  time  (Literature,  His- 
tory of  doctrines,  System  of  Christian  doctrines,  Church 
history.  Church  economy,  auxiliary  sciences,  with  Po- 
lemic-* as  a  concluding  discipline).  8.  The  Church  in 
its  consummation  (the  scientific  exposition  of  what 
the  Word  of  God  tells  us  concerning  the  future  devel- 
opment and  final  consummation  of  the  Church).  In  a 
note  to  Dr.  Warren's  article  (p.  321),  Dr.  Wagvnmann 
gives  another  outline,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

literature..- — Besides  the  authors  alreadv  cited,  see 
Tholuok's  Lfcturts  on  Encyclopedia,  translated  in  the 
HVdiotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i ;  /  iltlical  Rfjxmtary,  edited  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  i.  61.1;  iv.  127;  Zyro,  in  Stvdien  n.Krii- 
iLm,  1*37,  p.  »U  sq. ;  Shedd,  Estnyi,  Essay  i,  on  Mrth- 
<fl  and  Influence  of  TheoLygieal  Stvdie*;  Vincent.  lJu 
Frntttftaniitmc  en  France,  i,  314  sq.  (Paris,  1860, 12mo); 
Credner,  Frtfacr  to  Kitto's  CyclojMrdia. 

Encyclopedia,  French,  and  the  Enctclopk- 
msts.  The  ft'cfionnairt  Encycli-ptdiipic  was  a  publi- 
cation of  the  18th  century,  which  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence not  merely  on  general  science  and  literature,  but 
also  on  theolotri-  and  religion.  Its  full  title  is  Ency- 
clfipMir  on  Do  tvmnairr  rauontu  des  Science*,  dr»  A  tit, 
et  dei  M<  tiers,  par  une  tociite  de  gent  de  Lettres ;  nu  en 
orrfre  ft publie par  Dipkrot;  e»  quant  a  la partie  JUathe- 
matiqw  par  D'Alemhkmt  (Par.  and  Amst.  1761-80.  35 
vols.  fob).   This  great  work  was  projected  by  Diderot 
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(q.  \.\  and  carried  through,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  |  voted  to  the  boldest  materialism.  "There  is,  In  fact, 
chit-fly  by  his  indomitable  industry  and  perseverance.  |  nothing  but  matter  and  motion,  says  this  book.  Both 
The  name  of  D'Alemhert  (q.  v.) added  lustre  to  the  pub-  1  are  inseparably  connected.  If  mutter  is  at  rest,  it  is 
liration ;  and  these  two  railed  to  their  aid  all  the  scepti-  j  only  because  hindered  in  motion,  fur  in  its  essence  it  is 
c-il  and  free-thinking  talent  of  France.  A  great  aim  of  not  a  dead  mass"  (Schwegler,  llitt'ry  if  Philosophy), 
the  Encyc loped ists  was  to  establish  what  they  called  The  first  part  of  this  work  undertakes  to  disprove 
philosophy  instead  of  religion ;  and  the  higher  "intellect  the  existence  of  mind  ;  the  second  part  is  directed 
of  France  seemed  to  Ijecome  thoroughly  imbued  with  against  religion.  This  Syttcm  of  Nature  was  the  bold- 
their  views,  social,  moral,  and  political.  The  Emyclo-  est  achievement  of  infidelity,  a  work  which  even  Vol- 
jxuli>i  was  a  product  of  the  Mime  causes  which  gener-  taire  pronounced  "  illogical  in  its  deductions,  absurd 


ated  the  Revolution,  but  the  publication  iUelf  doubt- 
less greatly  hastened  the  catastrophe.  It  was  only 
one  sUge  in  the  development  of  that  one-sided  realism 
which  commenced  with  Locke;  expanded  into  the  de- 
ism of  England ;  and,  crossing  over  to  France,  found 
a  powerful  advocate  in  CondilUc.  The  progress  of 
this  development  was  very  rapid.  Among  the  Ency- 
clopedists a  single  lifetime  produced  startling  changes. 
Diderot,  the  editor  and  leading  philosophical  spirit  of 
the  Encyclopedia, 44  was  at  first  only  a  doubter,  next 
he  became  a  debt,  lastly  an  atheist.  In  the  first 
stage  he  only  translated  English  works,  and  even 
condemned  some  of  the  English  deists.  His  views 
seem  gradually  to  have  altered,  prohaMy  under  the 
influence  of  Voltaire's  writings  and  of  the  infidel 


illogical 

in  its  physics,  and  abominable  in  its  morality."  To 
those  already  named  we  may  add  Kousseau,  whose  Po- 
litical Etttyt  became  the  text-l*>ok  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. He  did  for  the  state  what  the  others  had  done 
for  the  Church.  Such,  then,  were  the  views  of  those 
who  projected  and  carried  forward  the  Encyclopedia. 
If  in  the  Encyclopedia  itself  we  find  those  views  cover- 
ed up,  or  at  least  offset  by  thoroughly  Christian  ones, 
we  are  justified  in  believing  tliat  they  were  concealed 
and  balanced  by  contrary  opinions  only  to  make  the 
Encyclopedia  acceptable  to  the  unthinking  masses  of 
the  French  nation.  The  fact,  as  some  hold,  that  the 
French  nation  was  ripening  for  a  revolution  both  in 
Church  ami  State,  and  would  have  rushed  into  such  a 
catastrophe  nt  all  hazards,  proves  nothing  respecting 


books  smuggled  into  France,  and  be  thenceforth  as-  the  motives  of  the  encyclopedists;  and  the  terriblo 

sumed  a  tone  bolder  and  marked  by  positive  disl»elicf.  quickening  which  their  great  popular  work  gave  to  in- 

DideroCs  atheism  is  a  still  farther  development  of  his  fidelity  is  jierhaps  the  liest  test  by  which  to  judge  the 

untielief.    It  i»  expressed  in  few  of  his  writings,  and  purposes  of  its  authors. 

presents  no  subject  of  interest  to  us.  save  that  it  seeks      Let  us  now  look  at  the  Encyclopedia  itself,  and  ita 

to  invalidate  the  arguments  for  the  being  of  God  spirit  can  perhaps  be  best  read  from  the  Ducoun 

drawn  from  final  causes"  (Farrar,  Critical  Uutory  of  priliminaire.    D'Alemhert  was  its  author,  although 

Erte  Thought,  p.  179).    D'Alemhert,  the  scientific  edi-  he  probably  secured  Iwth  the  approval  and  assistance 

tor  of  the  Encyclopedia,  was  the  author  of  the  cele-  of  Diderot  in  its  form  and  contents.    The  object  of 

brated  Difcour*  Puliminair*  det  Editeurt,  which  was  this  Discourt  is  to  set  forth  the  philosophy  underly- 

issned  in  separate  form,  and  became  a  text-book  of  ing  the  Encyclopedia,  and  this  is  nothing  more  than 

infidelity  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England,  the  sensationalism  of  Locke.    D'Alemhert  declares 

D'Alembert's  reputation  in  the  department  of  science  that  "all  our  abstract  knowledge  may  be  reduced 

was  very  great  over  the  entire  continent  of  F.uro|>e,  to  what  we  receive  through  our  senses.**  Showing 


and  he  gave  to  the  EncyclopeiHa  Its  high  scientific 
character  and  value.  (See  Ai.emukkt,  i>\)  There 
ba«  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Encyclo- 
pedia proper  really  was  issued  in  the  interests  of  athe- 
ism. Many  of  the  articles  are  entirely  Christian  in 
their  tone  and  spirit.  Others  arc  as  decidedly  atheis- 
tic, while  the  IHscvurt  PrMminairc  can  hardly  lie  call- 
ed doubtful  as  to  its  character  and  aims.  The  true 
view  seems  to  be  that  the  Encyclopedists  endeavored 
clandestinely  to  accomplish  what  more  honest  infidels 
had  long  attempted  openly.  They  endeavored  to  un- 
dermine both  religion  anil  the  state,  while  seeming  to 
be  in  favor  of  them.  Voltaire  doubtless  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  coterie  which  furnished  the  articles  for  the 
Encyclopedia,  although  be  wrote  little  for  it  himself. 
More  than  any  other  man  he  was  the  educator  of  the 
Encyclopedists.    His  principles  are  too  well  known  to 


:  stronger  practices  upon  the  weaker,  and  the  latter 
irs  the  more  reluctantly  the  more  violent  it  is,  be- 


that  this  may  be  the  case,  he  thence  argues  that  it  is 
so.  Sensationc  are  the  only  thing*  about  which  ho 
cannot  raise  a  doubt.  With  regard  to  ethics,  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  underlying  principle.  Our  ideas  of  good 
and  evil  44  arise  from  the  oppression  which,  by  nature, 
the  i 
bears 

cause  he  feels  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
submit  to  it;  the  evils  which  befall  us  through  the 
vices  of  our  fellow-men  lead  to  the  indirect  knowledge 
of  antagonistic  virtues."  These  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  philosophy  Is  based.  And  yet  this  Ducours 
made  infidelity  more  popular  to  the  unthinking  masses 
than  the  writings  of  I>ocke,  Condillac,  Helvetius,  De  la 
Mettric,  or  Holhach  had  done. 

Such  is  the  sensualistic  materialism  contained  in 
the  Ditcoura  PrMmmnire,  containing  the  ethical  prin- 


necd  statement.  Helvetius  derived  his  philosophy  from  ,  ciple  that  we  feel  a  sense  of  oppression  only  because 
Locke.  4"  He  was  the  moralist  of  Uic  sensational  phi-  I  we  can  see  no  reaurm  why  we  should  submit  to  it.  And 
losophy,  one  who  applied  the  philosophy  of  Condillac  !  yet,  by  the  side  of  this,  in  the  same  Di»cours,  wc  find 


to  morals.  His  philosophy  is  expressed  in  two  works: 
the  one  on  the  spirit,  the  other  on  man  ;  the  former  a 
theoretical  view  of  human  nature,  the  latter  a  prac 


the  following  statement:  41  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more 
necessary  than  a  revealed  religion,  which  instructs  us 
I  concerning  so  umny  things.    Designed  for  the  com- 


tical  view  of  education  and  society.    His  primary  po-  |  pletion  of  our  natural  knowledge,  it  shows  ns  a  por- 

sition  is,  that  man  owes  all  his  superiority  over  ani- :  tion  of  what  was  concealed  from  us ;  I  lit  confines  it- 

mals  to  the  superior  organization  of  his  body.    Pleas-  self  to  that  which  is  most  needful,  while  nil  the  rest 

ure  is  the  only  good,  and  self-interest  the  true  ground  remains  forever  hidden.    A  few  points  of  faith,  and  a 

of  morals,  and  the  frame-work  of  individual  and  politl-  small  numlier  of  practical  precepts,  is.  all  to  which  the 

cal  right"  (Farrar,  Hi.<tn>y  rf  Free  Thought,  p.  1W»).  revealed  religion  refers;  yet,  thanks  to  the  light  which 

Next  come  the  authors  of  the  Syrt'eme  de  la  Xature,  a  it  communicates  to  the  world,  since  then  the  people 

work  issued  by  the  encyclopedists.    It  has  been  at-  are  more  firm  and  decided  concerning  n  great  number 

tribated  to  baron  d'Holl»ach,  his  tutor  Lagrange,  I)i-  of  interesting  questions  than  the  philosophers  of  any 

derot,  Grimm,  Helvetius,  and  Robinet.    It  was  doubt-  school  ever  were."    In  this  way  infidelity  and  relig- 

leas  a  joint  work,  and  expressed  the  views  of  all  these  ion  were  woven  into  the  same  system,  religion  Mng 

men,  or  waa  a  compromise  creed  to  which  they  could  always  held  subordinate,  a  something  to  accomplish 

all  subscribe,  for  they  held  widely  different  opinions  in  an  end  which  science  and  philosophy  could  not  quite 

other  respects.    The  great  object  of  the  Syttcm  of  No-  reach.    This  l>eintt  once  admitted,  it  was  not  difficult 

tun  waa  to  banish  God  from  the  universe.    It  is  de-  to  persuade  the  French  people  that,  when  philosophy 
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eonld  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary,  religion  might  I  spite  of  all  it*  defect*,  the  Encyclopedia  tu  the  pride 
be  set  aside.  of  France,  and  is  in  man}*  respect*  a  very  able  produc- 

In  the  body  of  the  Encyclopedia  itself,  many  of  the  |  tlon.  See  La  Porte,  Esprit  de  f  Encyclopedic  (Paris, 
article*  upon  "religious  subjects  arc  apparently  in  full .  1768);  Voltaire,  Questions  $ur  C Encyclopedic  (Paris, 
sympathy  with  catholicity,  and  even  orthodoxy.  For  j  1770);  Van  Mildest,  Boyle  Lecture,  i,  H78;  Kurtz, 
instance,  the  article  "Trinite"  defends  the  orthodox  ,  Church  History,  ii,  236;  Farrar,  /fist,  of  Free  Th>night, 
dogma  from  attacks  of  Socinians,  Jews,  and  infidels  p.  166  178;  Tennemann,  Manwd  I/L-t.  J'hiiosojdiy,  p. 


of  all  kind*.  In  the  article  "  Dieu"  the  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God  are  ably  summed  up,  and  ob- 
jections arc  refuted.  Quotations  are  made  from  Chris- 
tian authorities,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  seems  to 
have  been  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Christian  view 
of  the  subject.  The  exigence  of  angels  and  devils  is 
recognised.  The  article  "Chrutianisme"  pronounces 
Christianity  the  only  true  revealed  religion,  and  the 
Old  and  New  Testament*  are  recognised  as  divine. 
It  declares  that  the  severest  criticism  has  not  been 
able  to  invalidate  their  authenticity.    Reason  and  phi- 


378 ;  Schwegler,  IH$t.  I'hUosophy,  translated  by  Seelye, 
p.  206;  Chamber*,  Encyclopaedia ;  Herzog,  Ileal- Ency- 
klop.  iv,  1 ;  Morell,  Hist.  J'hU.  p.  111.  (H.G.) 

End  of  the  World.    See  Esohatouwt. 

En'-dor  (Heb.  Eyn-Dor\  '£,fmtntmn  «f  Dor, 
i.  e.  of  the  age,  1  Sam.  xxviii,  7,  Sept.  Evcvp  v.  r. 
'Aivt'wp ;  but  defectively  "fl  *(S  in  Joah.  xvii,  1!, 
Sept.  Awp  v.  r.  'Ev?u>p ;  and  "XT'"  in  Psa.  lxxxiib 
10  [11],  Sept.  'Aivtwp;  Josephus  *Ei'<\»poi',  Ant.  vi, 


losophy  must  accord  to  them  the  honor  of  setting  forth  14, 2),  a  place  which,  with  its  "daughter-towns"  (fTS), 
facts  beyond  their  reach.  The  hand  of  God  is  seen  in  I  was  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and  yet  possessed  by 
the  style  of  the  sacred  writings.  Articles  on  Proles-  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  11).  This  was  the  cam-  with 
tantism  condemn  severely  every  innovation  in  doc-  five  other  places  which  lay  partly  in  Asher,  partly  in 
trine,  every  departure  from  the  established  creeds  of  Issachar,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  district 
the  various  denominations.  The  errors  of  the  Romish  j  of  their  own,  called  "  the  three,  or  the  triple  AV/  h<th" 
Church  a<c  pointed  out  and  severely  castigated.  It  j  (q.  v.).  The  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  the  Ca- 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  these  articles  written  in  a  |  naatiites  from  it  until  a  late  period.  F.ndor  was  long 
spirit  of  hypocrisy.    Their  authors  doubtless  held  the  i  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish  people  as  connected 


view  s  expressed.  The  fact  that  they  did  docs  not  in- 
validate the  opinion  that  the  Encyckytdia  was  secret- 
ly issued  in  the  interests  of  atheism.  Its  authors 
could  well  afford  to  give  Christian  men  a  voice  within 
it*  pnges,  when  there  was  so  much  to  counteract  all 
they  might  say.  It  was  not  that  Christianity  had  no 
advocates  in  the  Encyclopedia,  but  that  it  was  allowed 
only  a  feeble  defence,  ami  was  often  defended  on  prin- 
ciples which  directly  tended  to  its  overthrow.  Its 


with  the  great  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  over  Sis- 
era  ami  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  torrent 
Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the  huge  host, 
but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that  the  tradition  of 
the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  attached  itself  (Psa.  lxxxiii, 
9, 10).  Possibly  it  was  some  recollection  of  this,  some 
fame  of  sanctity  or  good  omen  in  Endor,  which  drew 
the  unhappy  Saul  thither  (sec  Thomson,  hmd  and 
Book,  ii,  161)  on  the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with 


very  defenders,  in  many  cases,  were  its  worst  enemies,  j  an  enemy  no  less  hateful  and  no  less  destructive  than 
and  only  erected  fortifications  on  the  side  of  religion  the  Midianitcs  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  7).  Endor  is  not  again 
to  show  how  easily  they  could  l»e  carried  by  infidelity,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  was  known  to  Eu- 


The  defence  is  made  chiefly  to  rest  on  eudasmonism. 
Christianity  should  be  upheld  because  it  brings  us" 


sebius  and  Jerome,  who  descrilte  it  (by  the  same  name, 
Atv«Tw()  and  'EvCtbp,  .En-lor  and  Endor)  as  a  large  vil- 


more  good  than  any  other  system  of  religion.  What-  lage  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdrnelon,  4  miles  S.  of 
ever  sy*t<'m  is  most  advantageous  for  man  in  his  1  Tabor  (Onomast.  s.  v.  '  AnvcHtp,  jEndorj,  near  Nain  and 
worldly  relations  is  the  system  to  which  he  should  ad-  Scythopolis  (i6.  s.  v.  'HwVip,  Endor1.  It  was  recog- 
bere.  Whenever  men  can  I*  made  to  believe  that  nised  during  the  Crusades  (Brocardus,  c.  vi,  p.  176; 
Christianity  fails  to  do  this,  then  it  must  be  set  aside.  Marin.  Sanut.  p.  24*),  but  was  then  partially  lost  sight 
For  example,  in  the  article  "  Christianisme,"  Ch  i.-t  i*  of  till  the  17th  century  tDouUlan,  p.  580  ;  Nau.  p.  fa2; 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  other  lawgivers,  his  only  Maundnll,  Apr.  Ii')-  (>»  the  bleak  northern  sl»pe  of 
superiority  Wing  that,  while  they  kept  the  useful  in  i  Jebel  Duhy  (the  *•  Little  Hermon"  of  travellers)  the 
view,  he  aimed  at  the  true  as  well  as  the  useful,  name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable  but  now 
"  Though  he  set  forth,  as  it*  first  object,  the  happiness  j  deserted  village  <  Burckhardt,  True.  p.  842;  Robinson, 
of  another  life,  he  also  meant  it  to  make  ns  happy  in  j  lies,  iii,  £18,  Schwarz,  Patent,  p.  149).  The  rock  of 
this  world."  In  other  places  morality  is  preferred  to  j  the  mountain,  on  the  slope  of  which  Endur  stands,  is 
faith,  "  Wcanse  he  who  doe*  good  and  makes  himself  hollowed  into  caves,  one  of  which,  containing  a  little 
useful  to  the  world  is  in  a  letter  condition  through  fountain,  the  entrance  narrow,  between  rugged  rocks, 


morality  without  faith  than  through  faith  without  mo- 
rality." Theism  is  better  than  atheism.  Wen  use  it  is 
more  advantageous  for  nations  to  admit  die  existence 
of  God  than  to  reject  it. 

The  work  Wgnn  to  appear  In  1751,  and  was  con- 
cluded in  1765,  in  17  vols,  fol.,  Wsides  11  vols,  of  plates 
A  supplement,  in  5  vols.,  nppeared  at  Amsterdam. 
1770  1777,  and  a  Tnlb-  anrtlytiqw  tt  ruisoun/e  des 
matirrt,  in  2  vols.,  at  Paris,  in  1"80.  The  publica- 
tion was  stopped  two  or  three  times  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  last  volumes  were  distributed  private- 
ly, though  the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  purchasers. 


and  partly  covered  w  ith  a  rig-tree,  may  well  have  Iwn 
the  scenc  of  the  incantation  or  the_witch  (Van  de  Velde, 
Xnrratire,  ii,  ;WH).  The  distance  from  the  slopes  of 
GillKia  to  Endor  is  7  or  8  miles,  over  difficult  ground 
(Porter,  Ilandb.  ii,  368). 

E'neas.    See  „Exea». 

En-eg'laim  [many  En-egia'im']  (Heb.  Eyn  EgW- 
yim,  C^ar  •(-",  fountain  <f  fvo  calces,  unless  for 
B*^3lt  *T,  fountain  of  ttro  pools  ;  Sept.  'EvayaXtijt 
v.  t.  EvnyaXXtifiX  a  placo  named  only  by  Ezekiel 


Diderot  himself  said  of  the  Encyclopedia  that  he  had  |  (xlvii.10).  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea,  but  wheth- 
hijd  "  neither  time  nor  means  of  being  particular  in  cr  near  to  or  tar  from  Engedi,  on  the  west  or  east  sido 
the  choice  of  his  contributors,  among  whom  some  of  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  firm  the  text: 
were  excellent,  but  most  of  the  rest  were  very  in- 1  "  The  fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  En  gedi  even  to 
ferior;  moreover  the  contributors,  Wing  badly  paid,  En-eglaim  :  they  shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets." 
worked  carelessly;  in  short,  it  was  a  patch-work  com-  In  his  comment  on  the  passage.  Jerome  places  it  at 
posed  of  very  ill-sorted  materials,  some  masterpieces  the  northern  end  of  the  Do.id  Sea,  at  the  influx  of  the 
by  the  side  of  school -boys'  performances;  and  there  Jordan.  M.  de  Saulcy  thinks  it  identical  with  Aia- 
w'as  al*o  considerable  neglect  in  the  arrangement  of  Ajlah.  situated  towards  the  northern  point  of  the  Dead 
the  articles,  and  especially  iu  the  references."    In  Sea,  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  (AWo/wr,  U 
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163).  See  Beth-hoolait.  En-eglaim  is  probably  an- 
other name  for  the  Eglaim  (q.  v.)  of  Isa.  xv,  8. 

Enemea'sar  (  E»>»/ii  oaapoc  and  Evi/it  neap)  is  the 
name  under  which  Shai.maseser  (q.  v.)  appears  in  i 
the  book  of  Tobit  (i,  2, 13, 15, 16).    The  change  of  the  | 
name  U  a  corruption,  the  first  syllable  Shtil  being  J 
dropped  (compare  the  BupaluRsor  of  Abydenus,  which  | 
represents  Aalwpolaasar),  and  the  order  of  the  liquids 
tn  and  a  being  reversed.    The  author  of  Tobit  makes  ■ 
Enemessar  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into  captivity  (i, 
2).  fallowing  the  apparent  narrative  of  the  book  of  | 
Kings  (2  Kings  xvii,  3-6 ;  xviii,  9-11).    He  regards 
Sennacherib  not  only  as  hi*  successor,  but  as  his  son 
(i,  15),  for  which  he  has  probably  no  authority  beyond 
bis  own  specuUtious  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.  See 
Tobit. 

Ene'nius  {'Etnjvr)c  v-  r.  'Em'jmoc,  Vulg.  Emma- 
nitu).  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  people  who  returned 
fmm  captivity  with  Zorohal*l  (1  Esdr.  v,  8);  corre- 
sponding to  the  Naiiamam  (q.  v.)  of  Xchcmiah  (vil, 

Energicl,  a  sect  in  Germany  in  the  16th  century, 
m>  called  because  they  held  that  the  Eucharist  wa.i  the 
energy  of  Jesus  Christ — not  his  body,  nor  a  represent- 
ation thereof.— Buck,  Thtol.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Bnergumena  (ivtpyovfuvot'),  persons  po**e*»ed, , 
and,  in  the  narrower  aud  more  usual  sense,  |ieroons  I 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  In  the  early  Church  such 
persons  constituted  a  distinct  class,  bearing  some  rela- ! 
tion  to  the  catechumens  and  the  faithful,  but  differing 
from  them  in  this,  that  they  were  under  the  special 
care  of  exorcists,  while  they  took  part  in  some  of  the 
religious  exercises  of  both  classes.  Catechumens  who 
became  disordered  in  mind  during  their  term  of  pro- 
bation were  not  baptized  until  thoroughly  recovered, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness.  Should  any  among  the 
baptized  become  thus  afflicted,  they  were  excluded 
from  the  Christian  assembly  during  the  worst  stages  ' 
of  their  disease,  being  compelled  to  remain  in  the  area 
of  the  church.  From  this  circumstance  they  were 
called  x"f'a+"f"*'oi,  erpmrd  to  the  weather.  When  par- 
tially recovered  they  were  permitted  to  join  in  public 
■worship,  but  were  not  permitted  to  ]>arUke  of  the 
Lord"*  Supper  till  they  were  properly  restored,  except 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death.— Bingham,  Orig. 
Eccl.  bk.  iii,  ch.  iv,  §  6,  8. 

Enfantin,  Barthklemy  Prosper,  more  common- 
ly called  father  Enfantin,  one  of  the  founders  of  Saint 
Siinonism  (q.  v.\  was  born  at  Paris  Feb.  H,  1796.  He 
received  his  education  at  a  Ivceum,  and  subsequently 
(1813)  at  the  Polytechnic  School.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1X25  Enfan- 
tin become  intimately  acquainted  with  Olinde  Rodri- 
guez, and  through  him  with  Saint  Simon,  who  con- 
verted him  to  his  theories  of  an  industri  il  and  rclig-  ! 
ious  reformation.  He  accepted  from  his  dying  master 
the  mission  to  s|>read  and  develop  his  doctrines.  The 
work  was  l>egun  with  the  establishment  of  a  journal  . 
called  Le  Producteur  (1826-26,  5  vols.),  which  cloned 
its  career  with  the  celebrated  epitaph.  The  golden 
age,  which  a  blind  tradition  has  formerly  placed  in  the 
past.  U  still  before  ns.  The  Liberal  p-irty  at  first  a  aw 
in  this  periodical  the  application  of  its  own  ideas  to  the 
material  order,  and  supported  it ;  but  the  support  was 
withdrawn  when  Benj.imin  Constant  denounced  it  ns  : 
theocratic.  In  1828  Enfantin  h;id  about  a  dozen  cola-  : 
borer*,  among  whom  were  Blanqui,  Duvcyrier,  Buchez 
(in  1848  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly),  and 
Pereire.  The  revolution  of  1830  tilled  Enfantin  with 
enthusiastic  hopes.  He  signed,  on  the  30th  of  July,  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  dem  mded  community  of 
goods,  abolition  of  inheritage,  and  the  emancipation  of 
woman.  He  organized  "centres  of  action"  at  Tou- 
louse, Montpellier.  Lyons,  Mctz,  and  Dijon  ;  provided 
fur  regular  preaching  at  Paris,  and  frequently  ad- J 
III — X 


dressed  the  learned,  the  artists,  and  the  industrials. 

In  18:10  he  secured  the  support  of  the  GlAe  newspaper. 
Soon  he  was  made  by  acclamation  (the  sacred  word 
was  accUnu)  one  of  the  supreme  fathers,  with  Bazard. 
The  two  chiefs  disagreed,  however,  on  one  important 
point:  Bazard  wished  to  pay  prominent  attention  to 
political  agitation,  while  Enfantin  occupied  himself 
only  with  ethics,  art,  religion,  and  social  reform.  He 
desired  first  of  all  to  regulate  individual  relations,  to 
etnanci|>ate  woman  and  the  pauper,  and  to  sanctify  the 
flesh  by  labor  aud  pleasure.  He  expected  to  obtain 
control  of  society  by  dispossessing  the  Church,  not  the 
state.  In  November,  1831,  he  issued  a  manifesto  to 
the  forty  thousand  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
France,  that  Bazard  and  Hodriguez  had  separated  from 
him,  uud  that  the  new  dogma  had  become  incarnate 
in  him  alone,  as  the  living  law  and  the  mcsMoh.  But 
bis  attempt  to  establish  communistic  colonies  failed, 
and  the  researches  made  for  finding  a  female  mcssiah, 
to  share  with  him  the  leadership  of  the  communion, 
made  the  whole  movement  ridiculous.  The  tilth*, 
which  was  gratuitously  distributed,  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. In  1832  the  government  suppressed  the  asso- 
ciation. Enfantin,  followed  by  about  forty  of  his  dis- 
ciples, among  whom  were  Michael  Chevalier  (subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  senate).  Duveyrier,  and  Gus- 
to ve  d'Eichthal,  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed 
on  the  coast  of  Menilmontant.  and  there  organized  a 
model  community.  There  the  new  brethren,  divided 
into  groups  of  laliorers,  wore  a  peculiar  garb,  and  pass- 
ed the  day  in  work,  religious  conferences,  and  sym- 
bolical ceremonies.  The  "father" (.Enfantin)  had  this 
dime  conspicuously  inscribed  npon  his  breast,  super- 
intended, preached,  encouraged ;  he  wrote  articles  for 
I  a*  FeuUlet  P«pulairea,  and  the  Lint  Xovveau;  com- 
posed mystical  hymns,  and  developed  some  mystical 
pantheism.  It  cost  him  great  efforts  to  refute  the 
attacks  of  Cnmot,  J.  Heynaut,  and  others.  He  was 
then  summoned  liefore  the  assizes  of  the  Seine,  Iwing 
charged  with  having  held  forbidden  meetings,  and 
outraged  public  morality,  and  was  condemned  to  a 
year  of  imprisonment  (Augn«t  28,  1KS2).  The  Saint 
Simonians  now  dispersed.  Enf.iutin,  who  after  a  few 
months  was  set  at  liberty,  left  with  about  a  dozen  of 
his  disciples  for  Egypt.  Most  of  them,  turning  Mo- 
hammedans, received  appointments  from  the  pasha  of 
Ejypt;  but  Enfantin  refused  to  profess  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  after  remaining  in  Egypt  for  two  years,  re- 
turned to  France.  He  was  for  a  time  postmaster,  and 
in  1841,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  some  of 
whom  had  obtained  high  offices,  was  appointed  mem- 
Iter  of  a  scientific  commission  sent  to  Algeria.  In  1845 
he  receive*!  the  chief  direction  of  the  Lyons  railroad. 
In  November,  1*48.  Enfantin,  conjointly  with  Duvcy- 
rier,  established  a  daily  paper,  A<°  Credit,  which  was 
continued  until  1*50.  Subsequently  Enfantin  became 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  railroad  from 
Lyons  to  the  Mediterranean.  lie  died  May  31, 1864. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  appointed  Aries  Dufour 
head  of  the  sect.  Enfantin  developed  the  socialistic 
views  of  his  master  anil  his  own  in  the  works  h'eonomie 
j  o  iiiqw  *t  St.  Simmienue  (  Par.  1  s:tl)  and  Mond>  (Par. 
:«.•_').  The  latter  work  w  is  at  once  condemned  by  the 
Courd'anLvt.  Another  work  of  the  same  class.  Is  IJrrt 
noitve'iu  (  completed  in  1K32),  has  never  been  printed. 
His  philosophical  anil  theological  views  were  set  forth 
at  length  in  the  Corre.np  mdttnre  philotophique  ft  reli- 
gieuxe  (Par.  1847\ of  which  the  C»rre*pondance  politique 
(Paris,  1849)  is  a  supplement,  and  in  a  pamphlet  against 
the  Jesuit  orator,  father  Felix  (R*p<m*e  tin  Per*  Ftlir, 
Paris,  1X.V6).  His  last  work  wns  h\  Vie  EternrlU  pat- 
trr,  pr.'tmtr,  future  (Paris,  1*61:  also  republished  in 
the  Itihlioth  gue  utile,  Paris,  1864").  In  1865  a  collec- 
tive edition  of  his  socialistic  works  was  published. — 
Vapereau,  Dictionrtaire  des  Contemjmrnin*.  s.  v. :  Hoe- 
fer,  Xouv.  Hiogr.  G<n^r.  xvi,  'M.    (A.  J.  S.) 

EnSeld,  William,  I.L.D..  an  English  Dissenter 
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and  voluminous  writer,  wu  born  at  Sudbury  March  ' 
29,  1741,  and  was  educated  at  Daventry  uuder  Dr. 
Asbworth.    On  leaving  the  seminary  he  became  pas- 
tor to  a  congregation  at  Liverpool.    He  afterwards  be- 
came resident  tutor  and  lecturer  on  belles-lettres  at 
Warrington  Academy.    In  17K5  he  became  minister 
of  tlie  Unitarian  Church  at  Norwich,  where  he  died 
Nov.  3, 1797.  Among  his  numerous  publications  were 
(1)  A  History  of  Phiio*of>hy,  drawn  up  from  Brucker] 
(Lond.  181i»,  2  vols.  8vo) :—(;.')  The  Preachers'  Direc- 
tory (London,  1771,  4to) :—(;»)  S>rmon»  for  Families 
(l^ond.  1778,  2  vols.  12mo):— (4)  The  EntjlUh  Preacher  ! 
(Lond.  9  vols.  TJmo).    He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  {teriodicals,  and  shared  with  Dr.  Aikin  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  General  hiogrupkical  Dictionary. 

Ettgad'dl  (Iv  atytaXoic  v.  r.  "Kvya'tYi  and  iv  \ 
ra'ct't,  or  iv  Vaiotc,  Vulg.  in  Cades),  Ecclos.  xxiv,  14. 
See  Esokui. 

Ell-gan'llim  (Heb.  Eyn  Gnrtnim',  Z'i}  '"T,  foun- 
tain of  tjurdmi\  the  name  of  several  places  in  Pales- 
tine,  for,  la-side*  those  mentioned  below,  there  was 
said,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Owmuut.  s.  v. 
'Hyavvi.  Engannim),  then  tolxt  third  village  called 
Engannim  CUyavva,  Eganna)  near  Gerasa,  beyond 
the  Jordan. 

1.  (Sept.  'Hvyovtiu  v.  r.  unrecognisable  ;  Vulg. 
/Engannim.')  A  town  in  the  plains  of  .ludah,  men- 
tioned between  Zanoah  and  Tappuah  (Josh,  xv,  34). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  (Onotnast.  s.  v.  'Hyaviu. 
Engannim)  that  it  was  Mill  extant  in  their  day  near 
Bethel;  but  there  must  have  I  .eon  some  mistake  in 
this,  as  the  place  in  question  lay  in  the  group  N.W. 
of  Jerusalem  (Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh,  in  loc.),  pos- 
sibly at  the  site  of  the  present  agricultural  village 
ftana,  north  of  Klcutheropolis  (Robinson,  Researches, 
ii,  354).  Schwarz,  however,  thinks  (Palest,  p.  102) 
that  "  En-gannim  is  certainly  identical  with  the  vil- 
lage Jrnin,  3  Eng.  miles  S.E.  of  Ashkelon;"  but  this 
is  not  in  tbc  quarter  indicated  by  the  associated  names, 
and  is,  moreover,  with  greater  probability  appropria- 
ted to  another  ancient  locality.    Sec  Zen  an. 

2.  A  city  on  the  liorder  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xix,  21 ; 
Sept.  Ittbv  Kai  Tofiuav,  Alex.  i)v  Yawiu;  Vulg  En- 
fiannim);  allotte<l  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Gershon- 
ite  Levites  (xxi,  29;  Sept.  II  rjy)  yoauftarutv ;  Vulg. 
En-Ganuim);  probably  the  aame  (sec  Iteland,  Palirsf. 
p.  812)  as  the  (.intra  (Vtvaia)  or  Gemnn  (Vqudv)  of 
Joscphus,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  toward  Sa- 
maria {Ant.  xx,  6,  1;  ItVir,  iii.  3.  4;  comp.  ii,  12.  3), 
which  Biddulph  (in  Purrhas,  ii,  135)  identities  with  the 
present  Jevin,  a  town  15  miles  south  of  Mount  Tal>or, 
and  which  he  and  others  dcscrilie  as  still  a  place  of 
garden*  and  abundant  water  <  Wilson,  fximlt  of  f>V>U,  l 
ii,  84;  Van  de  Velde,  Xarratire,  ii,  359;  Schwarz,  ! 
Palest,  p.  167).  In  the  lists  of  Lovitical  cities  in  1 
Chron.  vi,  An  km  is  substituted  for  Engannim,  ap|»ir- 
ently  by  contraction.  The  position  of  Jcnin  is  in 
striking  agreement  with  the  requirements  of  Bktii-  | 
HAo-Gan  (A.V.  "the  garden-house;"  Sept.  UaiOyav)  \ 
in  the  direction  of  which  Ahaziah  ttcd  from  Jehu  (2  ! 
Kings  ix,  27).  The  rough  road  of  the  ascent  was  | 
probably  too  much  for  his  chariot,  and,  keeping  the 
more  level  ground,  he  made  for  Mcriddo,  where  h.< 
died  (Stanley.  Palest,  p.  342).  The  place  is  several 
times  noticed  by  Arabian  writers  in  connection  with 
the  march  of  Saladin,  and  has  lieen  visited  by  many 
modern  travellers  (Robinson,  liesrorchrt,  iii,  156''.  The 
only  remains  of  (linaa  are  a  few  foundation"  of  walls 
close  to  the  m«*que  of  tbc  present  town  (I)c  Saulcy. 
Narrat':cr,  i,  7N,  79).  The  town  is  high  enough  to 
overlook  the  broad  plain,  and  low  enough  to  have  it* 
houses  encircled  by  its  verdure.  The  hills  rise  steep- 
ly behind,  dotted  with  bushes,  and  here  and  there 
clothed  with  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  olive.  Rich 
gardens,  hedjred  with  prickly  pear,  extend  alon^;  their 
base,  and  a  few  palm-trees  give  variety  to  the  scene. 


The  "  fountain,"  from  which  the  town  took  the  first 
part  of  its  Scripture  name  (En),  is  in  the  hills  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant;  and  its  abundant  waters  flow 
over  and  fertilize  the  "  gardens"  (tomtit)  from  which 
the  second  and  chief  part  of  the  name  is  derived.  The 
leading  road  from  Jezreel  and  the  north  to  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem  passes  Jcnin.  It  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  large  district  (Por- 
ter, Handbook,  p.  351 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  iL, 

i«y). 

En-ge'di  [many  En'-gedi,  some  En-gedi]  (Heb. 
Eyn  Grtli,',  "H3  yT,  fountain  o/the  bid;  Sept.  in 
Josh.  'Hvyufci  v.  r.  'Aycaoitc,  in  Sam.  'Evyacci,  in 
Chron.  ami  Cant.  'Evyaccti  v.  r.  'lyyatii  and  iv  rW- 
in  Ez«  k.  'Evyat  cnv  v.  r.  'It^attii',  Apocr.  Enoad- 
[>i  ;  Josephus  'Eyyacci ;  Ptolemy  'Eyyalai,  v,  lfi,  8  ; 
Stephanus  Byz.  Eyyaca,  p.  333 ;  Eusebius  'HyyacCt, 
Owimnst.  s.  v. ;  Pliny,  Engtuld,  Hist.  AW.  v.  17),  a 
town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Josb.  xv,  62),  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii,  10),  which 
gave  its  mime  to  a  part  of  the  desert  whither  David 
withdrew  for  fear  of  Saul  (Josh,  xv,  62;  1  Sam.  xxiv, 
1-4).  Its  more  ancient  name  was  HA7.r.r.os-TAM.\R 
(q.  v.).  and  by  that  name  it  is  mentioned  before  the 
destruction  of . Sodom,  as  being  inhabited  by  the  Amo- 
rites,  and  near  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv,  7);  a 
title  ("the  pruning  of  the  palm")  doubtless  derived 
from  the  palm-groves  that  surrounded  it  (Ecclns.  xxiv, 
14).  It  was  immediately  after  an  assault  upon  the 
"  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Uazezon-tamar,"  that  the 
five  Mesopotamian  kings  were  attacked  by  the  rulers 
of  the  plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv,  7 ;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xx,  2).  Saul  was  told  that  David  was  in  the  "wil- 
derness of  En-gedi;"  and  he  took  "3000  men,  and 
went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
trihl  goats"  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  1-4).  These  animals  still 
frequent  the  cliffs  above  and  around  the  fountain;  the 
\rabs  call  them  Ueden.  At  a  later  period  En-gedi 
was  the  gnthering-place  of  the  Moaldtes  and  Ammon- 
ites who  went  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chron.  xx,  2).  It  is  remarka- 
blc  that  this  is  the  usual  route  t.kcn  in  the  present 
day  by  such  predatory  l>ands  from  Moab  as  make  in- 
cursions into  Southern  Palestine.  They  pass  round 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road 
along  its  western  shore  to  the  pass  at  Ain-Jidy  (''the 
ascent  by  the  clifT  Ziz,"  2  Chron.  xx.  16),  and  thenca 
toward  Hebron,  Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects 
of  plunder  seem  most  inviting.  The  vineyards  of  En- 
gedi  were  celebrated  by  Solomon  (Cant,  i,  1-1);  its  bal- 
sam by  Josephus  (Ant.  ix,  1,  2).  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium places  it  near  Sodom;  Jerome  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Itatd  Sea  (Comm.  iti  Ezek.  xlvii);  but  Jose- 
phus more  correctly  upon  the  Luke  Asphaltites,  at  the 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Ant.  ix,  1,  2; 
comp.  xvi,  13,  4  ;  War.  iii,  3.  5).  In  the  time  of  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome,  Kn-gcdi  was  still  a  large  village  on 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  it  must  have  been 
attandoned  very  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no  subse- 
quent reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there  any 
traces  of  recent  haliitation  (Porter's  llinulbook.  p.  242). 
There  is  a  curious  reference  to  it  in  Mandevillc  (Early 
Trar.  p.  179),  who  aays  that  the  district  between  Jeri- 
cbo  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  "the  land  of  Den^adda"  (Fr. 
d' Engailda\  and  that  the  halm-trece  were  "still  called 
vines  of  Gaily."  En-uedi  has  always,  until  recently, 
been  sought  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Heland, 
Pakrst.  p.  44!0;  but  in  1*05  Seetzen  recognised  the 
ancient  name  in  the  Ain-Jidy  of  the  Arabs,  and  lays 
it  down  in  bis  map  at  a  point  of  the  western  shore 
nc-irly  equidistant  from  both  extremities  of  the  lake. 
This  spot  was  visited  bv  Dr.  Robinson,  and  he  con- 
firms the  identification  (Researches,  ii,  209  216).  The 
site  lies  among  the  mountains,  a  considerable  way 
down  the  descent  to  the  shore.  Here  is  a  rich  pLiin, 
half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently  from  the  base 
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of  the  mountain*  to  the  water,  and  shut  In  on  the 
north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About  a  mile  up  the 
western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation  of  some  400  feet 
above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain  of  Ain-Jidy,  bursting 
forth  at  once  in  a  fine  stream  upon  a  sort  of  narrow 
terrace  or  shelf  of  the  mountain,  having  an  abrupt  mar- 
gin towards  the  lake.  The  water  is  sweet,  but  warm, 
and  strongly  impregnated  with  lime.  The  stream 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain  below, 
and  its  course  is  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  thicket  of  trees 
and  shrubs  belonging  to  a  more  southern  clime.  Near 
this  fountain  are  the  remains  of  several  building!*,  ap- 
parently ancient,  although  the  main  site  of  the  town 
seems  to  have  been  farther  below.  The  whole  of  the 
descent  below  seems  to  have  been  once  terraced  for 
tillage  and  gardens,  and  near  the  foot  are  the  ruins  of 
a  town,  exhibiting  nothing  of  particular  interest,  and 
built  mostly  of  unhewn  stones.  This  we  may  con- 
clude was  the  town  which  took  its  name  from  the 
fountain.  On  reaching  the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  sea.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  year  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  soil.  Its 
banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs, 
who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this  spot.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such  a  climate  It 
might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest  fruits  of  tropical 
climes;  but  vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain- 
side, and  neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the 
plain. 

The  Wilderness  op  En-oem  Is  doubtless  the  im- 
mediately neighboring  part  of  the  wild  region  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  must  bo  traversed  to  reach  its 
shores.  It  was  here  that  David  and  his  men  lived 
among  the  "rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  and  where  the 
former  cut  off  the  skirts  of  Saul's  robe  in  a  cave  (1 
Sam.  xxi,  1-4).  "On  all  sides,"  says  Dr.  Kobinson, 
"the  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which  mi^ht  then 
serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his  men,  as  they 
do  for  outlaws  ut  the  prevent  day."  He  adds  that, 
as  be  came  in  sight  of  the  ravine  of  the  (ih6r,  a 
mountain-goat  Marled  up  and  bounded  along  the 
face  of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  ( Heteurche* 
ii,  203).  M.  de  Saulcy  imagines  that  he  has  identi- 
fied the  particular  cave  in  question  with  one  in  that 
vicinity  now  called  Bir  tl-JJukukith  (Narrative,  i 
162). 

Engelbert,  abbot  of  Admont,  of  the  Benedictine 
order  in  Styria,  was  born  of  noble  parents  aliout  1260. 
He  became  abliot  of  Admont  about  1297,  and  died 
1331,  leaving  a  great  numiicr  of  works,  of  which  the 
principal  are :  J)e  wis,  pr.yreuu  el  fine  imperii  Ro- 
man*, published  by  Gaspard  Krusch  (Basle.  1553,  8vo ; 
Mentz,  1G*I3,  8vo): — Tractatna  super  pwsianem  secun- 
dum Afatthrrvm  ;  de  statu  defuncUirum ;  de  Procidentia ; 
de  causa  longyrritiitu  homiuum  ante  diluvium: — Specu- 
lum virtutum.  Several  of  his  works  were  published  by 
the  learned  Benedictine  monk  Fez,  partly  in  the  The. 
sauru-t  Aner</otnrum  Snrutimus  CAugsb.  IT'-'l),  partly 
in  the  Bibiintheea  asoefica  antiquo^utta  (Itatisbon,  1723 
-25).  A  biography  of  F.ngeliiert,  and  a  complete  list 
of  all  his  works,  are  given  by  Fez,  both  in  an  int  o- 
duetory  essay  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Thesnwus  and 
in  the  preface  to  the  3d  volume  of  the  Hibluttkrea.— 
Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Genrr.  xvi,  48;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirehen-Lex.  iii,  589.    (A.  .1.  S.) 

Engelbert,  Saij»t,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  a 
son  of  count  Engelbcrt  I  of  Bcrg-Goldern,  and  was 
liorn  in  1185.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  the 
diocese  of  Mttnster  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declined 
it  on  the  ground  of  youth  and  inexperience.  In  1215 
be  was  elected  archbishop  of  Cologne.  With  great 
energy  he  reorganized  the  electorate,  which,  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessors,  had  become  quite 
disordered.  He  extinguished  its  debt,  recovered  those 
portions  of  its  territory  which  had  been  lost.  and  ac- 
quired new  one*.    When  the  emperor  Fncdrich  II 


was  called  to  Italy,  En  gel  be  rt  was  appointed  head  of 
the  regency  to  which  was  intrusted  the  administration 
of  the  empire.  As  archbishop,  Engelbert  made  the 
utmost  endeavors  to  reform  the  corrupt  habits  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  re|>el  the  interference  of  the  nobility  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  ri.or  with  which  he  car- 
ried through  bin  principles  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  on  Nov.  7, 12^5,  he  was  surprised  and  assassinated 
at  Gevelsberg  by  his  nephew,  count  Friedrich  von 
I  sen  burg.  The  murderer  was  captured  and  broken 
on  the  wheel ;  the  bishops  of  Mlinstcr  and  Osnabrnck, 
who  were  charged  with  complicity,  were  excommuni- 
cated ;  and  Engelbert,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  en- 
larging the  power  of  the  Church,  was  enrolled  in  the. 
number  of  saints.  A  life  of  Engelbert,  by  Caspar  of 
Heisterbach  (q.  v.),  was,  in  1630,  edited  by  Gelcnius, 
with  many  learned  remarks  and  additions  {  V index 
liiertatis  erclesia  et  mirtyr  St.  Engeibertus,  Colonial, 
lftiO);  see  also  Ficker,  Engelbert  der  Jlelige,  Cologne, 
1853 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchcn-Lex.  iii,  6U0.  See  also 
Coloomk.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Bngelbrecht.  Joiiaxw,  a  visionary  religionist, 
was  born  in  Brunswick  1599.  He  was  sickly  from 
his  youth,  and  suffered  dreadfully  f.om  melancholy, 
caused  by  physical  |>ain  as  well  as  by  mental  disturb- 
ance. He  believed  himself  (after  1623)  the  subject 
of  revelations  and  visions,  and  went  from  house  to 
house  preaching  and  narrating  his  supernarurally  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  heaven  and  hell.  Some  preach- 
ers, like  I'aul  Egard.  in  Hoi  ate  in,  gave  very  favorable 
testimonials  of  his  character  and  his  preaching;  but 
the  larger  number  took  offence  at  his  pretended  rev- 
elations, and  persecuted  him.  In  Hamburg,  where 
be  spent  several  years,  ho  was  imprisoned.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  great  retirement  in 
his  native  city.  He  died  in  1644.  Though  unlettered, 
he  wrote  several  books,  especially  a  \~irw  >•/  Heave* 
(Brunswick,  1625);  and  they  were  collected  in  16-10, 
\  and  again  in  16i>7,  into  editions  of  his  Werle  uud  Offien- 
barungen  (llrunsw.  and  Anif-terd.).  Some  of  bis  writ- 
ings have  been  translated  into  French  and  English. — 
Herzog,  Rt-il-Enculdop.  iv,  32. 

Engelhardt,  Joiiakw  Georo  Veit,  a  German 
theologian,  was  born  at  Neustadt  on  the  Aich,  Nov. 
12,  171*1 .    After  studying  for  three  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen,  and  being  for  several  years  a  tu- 
tor in  two  noble  families,  he  was,  in  1817,  ap|iointed 
deacon  at  a  church  in  Erlangen  and  professor  at  the 
'  gymnasium.    In  1820  he  became  lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
I  versity  of  Erlangen,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
:  of  divinity  ;  the  next  year  he  was  advanced  to  an  ex- 
!  traordinnry,  and  in  1*<22  to  an  ordinary  professorship 
at  the  university.    The  latter  position  he  retained  un- 
'  til  his  death,  Sept.  13,  1K55.    For  several  years  he 
held  the  office  of  university  preacher,  and  live  times 
I  be  was  elected  rector  of  the  university.    From  1845 
to  1*4*  he  was  deputy  of  the  university  in  the  Bava- 
rian diet.    The  king  of  Havana  conferred  upon  him 
:  the  title  of  ecclesiastical  councillor  and  the  orler  of 
j  St.  Michael,  and  the  city  of  Erlangen  the  right  of  hon- 
orary citizenship.    In  the  history  of  theological  liter- 
ature, Fngelbardt  hn«  secured  a  lasting  place  by  bis 
manuals  of  Church  history  and  history  of  doctrines 
(flandhuch  der  Kirrhrmtej^bichte,  4  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1*33  34;  IfogmrngrMhichte.  2  vols.,  Neustadt,  1*39). 
He  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  mystic  theoloiry.    His  Intention  to  write  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  this  theology  he  did  not  find  time 
to  earn-  out,  but  he  wrote  a  number  of  separate  arti- 
cles on  the  subject.    Among  the  most  important  of 
this  class  of  his  works  are  those  on  Dionysius  Arcop- 
ngita  (fH**rrt<Uin  de  IHimyrut  plntimzante,  Erlangen, 
1**20;  B*  oritfine  trriptorum  Are"poffiticorutn,  Erlang. 
1823;  Die  attfj'bl.  Sehriffen  det  Ampagiten  Di-muriui, 
uhrrne.txt  u.  mit  Abhtndlunffen  begieitet,  Erlanir.  1823,  2 
vols.);  on  Plotinus  (Ploti'n's  Enneadtn,  ubtrnU  u.  mt 
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Anmerhtnoen,  part  i,  ErUngen,  1820,  incomplete) ;  on  I  were  of  much  inferior  atrength.  Darts  variod  rfmi- 
Kichard  of  St.  \  ictor  and  KuvBbroek  (Hick,  von  St.   larlv  from  «m.n  h*.m.  --.i  .u  


 .  J  f    I  ~J    —  —  ,  *-J*V,  UIWIII|IIW 

Richard  of  St.  Victor  and  Kuysbroek  {Rich,  von  St. 
Victor  u.  Joh.  Ruysbrotk,  Erlang.  1838).  Several  other 
work*  on  kindred  topics  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  the 
library  of  the  Erlangen  University.  Next  to  mystic 
theology,  the  study  of  the  Church  fathers  was  one  of 
his  favorite  occupations,  to  which  we  owe  a  work  on 
patristic*  (Lfiffuien  su  Vorlitungm  uber  I'alrutHc,  Er- 
lang. 1*23).  He  also  left  in  MS.  a  complete  transla- 
tion of  lreneus.  A  bio^nraphical  sketch  of  Engclhardt 
is  given  in  the  funeral  sermon  by  his  colleague,  pro- 
fessor Thomasius  (Erlang.  1865).  See  Herzog,  UeaL 
£ncyldop.  xix,  479. 

Engine  Oinvaw;,  machine,  1  Mace,  v,  30,  etc. ;  2 
Mace.  xU,15,  etc.),  a  term  exclusively  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  military  affairs.  Such  instruments  were  cer- 
tainly known  much  earlier  than  the  Greek  writers  ap- 
pear to  admit,  since  figures  of  them  occur  in  Egyptian 
monuments,  where  two  kinds  of  the  testudo,  or  pent- 
house, used  as  shelters  for  the  besiegers,  are  represent- 
ed,  and  a  colossal  lance,  worked  bv  men  who,  under 
the  cover  of  a  testudo,  drive  the  point  between  the 
i  of  a  city  wall.    See  Fort. 


larly  from  small  beams  to  large  arrows,  and  the  range 
they  had  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  about  460 
yards.  All  these  engines  were  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  sling,  the  bow,  or  the  spring,  the  last 


1.  The  Hebrew  i"2STt,  chuhshabon'  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
15),  lit.  invention  (as  in  Eecle«.  vii,  2!>),  is  its  counter- 
part in  etymological  meaning,  each  referring  to  the  m- 
gmuity  (engine,  from  ingenium)  displayed  in  the  con- 
trivance. The  engines  to  which  the  term  is  applied 
in  2  t'hron.  were  designed  to  propel  various  missiles 
from  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  ;  one,  like  the  balis- 
ta,  was  for  stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong 
spring  and  a  tul»e  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the 
t;  another,  like  the  cnt  ipulta,  for  arrows,  an  enor- 
stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is  as- 
to  Uzziah's  time  —  a  statement  which  is  sup- 
by  tbe  absence  of  such  contrivances  in  the 
wn  and  Assvrian  w  arfare,  and 
by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  bo'luta  was  invented 
in  Syria  (1'liny,  vii,  S6>    Of  the  bulista?  and  cata- 


being  an  elastic  liar,  bent  back  by  a  screw  or  a  cable 
of  sinews,  with  a  trigger  to  set  it  free,  and  contrived 
either  to  impel  darts  by  its  stroke,  or  to  throw  stones 
from  a  kind  of  spoon  formed  towards  the  summit  of 
the  spring.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Antiq.  a.  v. 
Tormentum.)    Sec  War. 


it 


threw 


liomsu  Catapult. 

Iw  proper  to  add  that  they  were  of  vari- 
For  batterim;  walls  there  were  some  that 
of  fifty,  others  of  one  hundred  and  some 


of  three  hundred  weight;  in  the  field  of  battle  they 


Ancient  Avyriau 

2.  Another  military  engine  with  which  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  was  the  battering-ram,  described  in 
F.zek.  xxvi,  9  as  *22£  T~,  mechi'  kololto',  lit.  a  beat- 
ing o/that  which  is  in  its  front,  hence  a  ram  for  strik- 
ing walls ;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ezek.  iv,  2 ,  xxi, 
as  ~Z,  knrt  a  rum.  The  use  of  this  instrument  was 
well  known  both  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Kg.  i,  .V.<")  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Eze- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  consist- 
ing  of  a  high  and  stoutly-built  framework  on  four 
wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to  protect  the 
moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or  two 
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weapons.  Their  appearance  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Roman  arie$  with  which  the  Jews  after- 
wards became  acquainted  (Joseph.  War,  iii,  7, 19).  No 
notice  is  taken  of  the  testudo  or  the  vinea  (comp.  Ezck. 
x  x  vi.  9,  Vulg.),  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  He- 
brews were  acquainted  with  them  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i, 
861).  The  marginal  rendering  "engines  of  shot"  (Jcr. 
vi.  ;  xxxii,24;  Exek.  xxvi,  8)  is  incorrect.  An  en- 
gine for  battering  the  wall  is  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  king  David  (2  Sam.  xx,  16);  but  the  instrument  it- 
self for  throwing  it  down  may  have  been  that  above 
noticed,  and  not  the  twittering- ram.  The  ram  was, 
however,  a  simple  machine,  and  capable  of  demolish- 


(fl     ft  ffi  

Roman  liattcring-ram  worked  by  liaod. 

ing  the  strongest  walls,  provided  access  to  the  foot  was 
practicable,  for  the  mass  of  cast  metal  which  formed 
the  head  could  be  fixed  to  a  beam  lengthened  suffi- 
ciently to  require  between  one  and  two  hundred  men 
to  lift  and  impel  it;  and  when  it  was  still  heavier  ami 
hunt;  in  the  lower  floor  of  a  movable  tower,  or  h'h'jto- 
H$,  it  liecame  a  most  formidable  engine  of  war — one 
used  in  all  great  sieges  from  the  time  of  Demetrius, 
•bout  B.C.  30<i,  till  long  after  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. Towers  of  this  kind  were  largely  n«ed  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  by  the  Unmans.  See 
Uattiuuxg-kam. 


honun  co/ered  Battering-ram  mounted  ou  Wheels. 


Rnuwu  ii ********  u(  umj >  »bl»  Tuw«r  aud  lialUrwir-riiui  com- 
bined. 


England,  Church  of.  The  proper  designation 
of  this  church  since  the  Act  of  Union  in  1801  is  "  The 
United  Church  of  Fngland  and  Ireland."  'lhe  Re- 
formed Church  of  England  dates  from  the  loth  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  treat  in  this  article  of 
the  rise  of  Christianity  in  England,  and  of  its  growth 
under  the  protection  of  the  State.  (The  free  churches 
of  England  arc  given  under  their  several  titles  in  this 
work.) 

I.  Distort. — (I.)  Early  Period  (to  the  mission  of 
Augustine,  A.D.  59C).  1.  To  the  Saxon  Invasion, 
A.D.  449.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Britain  before  the  end  of  the  2d 
century.  Tertullian  (f  alwut  220)  s|>eaks  of  places  in 
Britain  not  reached  by  the  Romans,  but  yet  subject  to 
Christ  (Britannorum  inacccssa  Romania  loca,  Christo 
vera  auhdita).  Euscbius,  indeed,  declares  that  some 
of  the  apostles  preached  in  Britain  (Dim.  Erang.  iii, 
I  7) ;  Stillingfleet  (Origines  Britannu-a;  c.  i),  Cave  (/.tees 
,  of  the  Apostle*),  and  others,  insist  that  St.  Paul  waj 
the  founder  of  British  Christianity.  Clemens  Komu- 
nus  (A.D.  101)  tayi  that  Paul  went  to  the  limits  of 
the  West  (ro  ripfia  Tift  Cvaiwc,  I  Ejntt.  ad  (7or.); 
and  Thr-odorct  (f  457)  says  that  Paul  brought  salva- 
tion to  the  isles  of  the  ocean  (role  iv  nj#  irtXaytt  cta- 
tnnivaic  vifaoie,  in  Ptalm  cxri\.  But  none  of  these 
hints  amount  to  proof.  Other  traditions  use  the 
names  of  St.  James,  of  Simon  Zelotes,  and  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea;  asserting  that  the  latter  came  over 
A.D.  35,  or  almut  the  twenty-first  year  of  Tilwrius, 
and  died  in  England.  Of  all  this  there  is  no  proof 
(Fuller.  Ch.  //»'•/.  of  Britain,  i,  13;  StillingnYct,  Orig. 
|  c.  iv ;  Short,  Ch.  Ilhtory  rf  England,  i,  §  2).  Another 
,  legend  is  that  an  English  king,  Lucius,  sent  messen- 
gers to  Elcutherius  (f  132),  bishop  of  Rome,  asking  for 
Christian  instruction ;  that  the  messengers  were  con- 
verted and  ordained,  one  a  bishop  and  the  other  a 
teacher;  and  that  on  their  return  king  Lucius  and  his 
J  chief  men  were  baptized,  ami  a  regular  Church  order 
established  (Collier,  Eccl.  History,  vol.  i,  ch.  i  j  Smith, 
Religion  of  Ancient  Britain,  ch.  v).  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  a  king  Lucius,  and 
the  w  hole  story  is  now  generally  discredited. 

The  (Jospel  having  been  introduced  into  Britain,  a 
Christian  Church  sulwdsted  there,  thouRh  not  always 
in  an  equal  degree  of  vigor,  till  the  persecution  of  Di- 
ocletian. It  then  acquired  new  strength  from  the  for- 
titude of  its  martyrs.  Though  the  names  of  only  three 
have  been  recorded  (St,  Alban,  Aaron,  and  Julius),  yet 
ill  historians  agree  that  numl>ers  suffered  in  Britain 
with  the  irreatest  constancy  and  courage  (compare 
Ciildas,  §  8;  Bede,  1,  6,  7).  The  first  martyr  is  said 
to  have  been  St.  Alban,  who  lived  in  the  town  of 
Venilam,  which  had  a  Roman  colony ;  he  had  l»cen 
converted  from  paganism  by  a  teacher  to  whom  he 
had  afforded  protection  frnm  the  general  persecution. 
Though  Constantius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 
had  an  inclination  to  favor  the  Christians,  yet  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  dispense  with  the  edicts  of  the  em- 
perors, and  he  complied  so  far  with  them  as  to  demol- 
ish the  churches.  Though  he  died  a  pn'an,  yet  he 
granted  to  the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  protected  them  from  injury  or  in«ult. 
This  emperor  died  at  York,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Con«tantine.  A.D.  306  (Carwithen,  Hi*',  of  Chris- 
tian Church,  chap.  xvi).  The  Itest  illustration  of  the 
etrly  organization  of  Christianity  in  Britain  is  the  fact 
that  three  British  bishops  attended  the  council  at  Aries, 
A.D.  814,  the  canons  of  which  have  among  their  sign- 
ers Ebariu*  episcopus,  do  civitate  Eboracensi,  provin- 
i  in  Britannia;  Resfitvtiit  episcopus,  de  civitate  Ix>ndi- 
nensi,  provincia  supra scripta ;  AiUlfin*  episcopus,  de 
•  ivitate  colon ia  Londinen«ium  (perhaps  Colonia  Lindi, 
.  e.  Lincoln);  compare  .Jn<\  I'sscril  Brit.  rccUt.  anftq. 
i  I»nd.  1G«7) ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Bert.  iii.  W7  sq.  British 
bishops  also  attended  the  councils  of  Sardica  (A.D 
347)  and  of  Ariminum  (A.D.  359). 
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Little  ia  accurately  known  of  the  real  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  period.  Pelagian  Um  took  root  in  Brit- 
ain (the  native  country  of  Pelagius),  and  the  British 
bishops  culled  in  Gennanus  and  Lupus  from  Gaul, 
who  refuted  Pelagius  at  the  conference  of  Verulam 
(A.D.  446).  They  also  founded  a  cathedral  at  Llan- 
daff,  making  Dub'ridus  bishop,  with  extensive  juris- 
diction. The  monastery  of  Banchor  (Bangor),  near 
Chester,  was  founded  at  about  the  same  time. 

2.  from  the  Saxon  Invasion,  449,  to  the  Invasion  of 
A  utjustine,  696. — Hengist  and  Horsa,  retained  by  Vorti- 
gern,  A.D.  449,  to  aid  him  with  5000  men  in  expelling 
the  Scots  and  Picta  from  Britain,  remained  in  the  isl- 
and us  conquerors.  The  greater  part  of  Britain  was 
a^nin  plunged  into  barbarism,  and  Christianity  kept 
its  ground  only  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  (Its  history 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  given  in  separate  articles.) 
The  patron  saint  of  W'ules,  St.  David  (6th  century),  is 
aaid  to  have  been  consecrated  a  bishop  at  Jerusalem; 
he  held  a  synod  against  Pelagianism  at  Brevy,  and  be- 
came arch  1 1  is  hop  of  Caerlcon  (see  David,  St.).  In 
Cornwall  the  British  rites  and  usages  were  preserved 
until  near  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  Iona,  where 
C'olumba  (q.  v.)  established  his  foundations  about  565, 
was  a  centre  of  light  not  only  for  Scotland,  but  also 
for  north  Britain  (see  Iona). 

(II.)  Middle  Age:  Era  of  Submission  to  the  Papacy 
(6th  to  16th  century).  Up  to  the  6th  century  British 
Christianity  had  been  Independent  of  Rome.  But  at 
that  time  Gregory  the  Great  determined  to  seek  the 
conversion  of  the  English  Saxons  to  Cbristinnity. 
Ethelhert,  king  of  Kent,  had  married  a  Christian  wife, 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Charihcrt,  king  of  the  Franks. 
She  induced  her  husband  to  favor  Christianity,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  mission  of  Augustine 
(sent  by  Gregory),  who,  with  a  number  of  monks, 
landed  in  596.  They  converted  Ethcll>ert,  who  was 
not  only  king  of  Kent,  bat  Bretwalda,  or  chief  of  the 
Saxon  monarch*.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  kings  of  Essex  and  East  Angiia,  and  gradually  by 
the  other  chieftains  of  England.  It  is  said  that  10,000 
English  were  l>aptized  within  the  year  of  Augustine's 
arrival.  In  597  Augustine  went  over  to  Aries,  in 
France,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  bishop  Virgil  ins, 
and  on  his  return  he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Can- 
terbury. His  see  was  immediately  endowed  by  king 
Ethel  be  rt,  who  likewise  established  the  dioceses  of 
Rochester  and  London.  Another  portion  of  the  A  nglo- 
Saxons  were  converted  by  Aidan  and  other  Scottish 
missionaries.  But  the  ecclesiastical  system  set  up  by 
the  Roman  missionaries  was  entirely  of  the  Koman 
type,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  Irish  and  of  the 
old  British  Church  in  various  points,  e.  g.  the  reckon- 
ing of  Easter,  the  clerical  tonsure,  chrism,  etc.  More 
important  were  the  questions  of  the  mania. e  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  papal  jurisdiction.  Wherever  the 
Romish  influence  prevailed,  the  Roman  view,  of  course, 
wan  adopted.  But  Scottish  and  Irish  missionaries 
were  also  at  work  in  the  kingdom,  and  up  to  the  7th 
century  the  converts  of  the  latter  were  probably  in 
the  majority.  In  664,  king  Oswy  of  Northumberland 
held  a  conference  at  Whitby,  where  Col  man  (q.  v.)  of 
Lindisfarne  maintained  the  old  British  and  Irish  views, 
and  Wilfrid  (q.  v.)  took  the  Roman  side.  The  king 
was  persuaded  by  Wilfrid  (or  perhaps  by  his  queen, 
who  was  a  Romanist),  and  went  over  to  the  Roman 
party.  Colman  and  all  his  clergy  then  went  to  Ire- 
land. In  66*  the  pope  sent  over  Theodore  to  be  pri- 
mate of  England,  and  under  his  administration  (668- 
689)  the  Roman  nnd  British  Christians  (what  remained 
of  them)  were  fused  into  one  bod)-.  See  Theodore. 
But  for  many  ages  we  hear  little  of  any  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  popes  in  England :  the  English 
bishops  and  kings  did  not  permit  appeals  to  Rome. 
When  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  appealed,  A.D.  680, 
against  an  English  synod  which  had  deposed  him 
from  his  diocese,  and  obtained  a  decree  in  bis  favor 


from  the  pope,  that  decree  was  disregarded  in  Eng- 
land, even  Theodore  himself  refusing  to  obey  it.  From 
this  period  England  was  in  formal  connection  with  the 
see  of  Rome  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  few 
great  names  shine  amid  the  general  gloom,  e.  g.  Bode 
(f  735),  Alcuin  (t  804),  king  Alfred  (f  900).  The  An- 
glo-Saxon Church,  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  grew  more 
and  more  Romish.  "At  length,  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII  (A.D.  1073),  the  papal  jurisdiction  was 
push-d  into  England,  as  it  was  into  other  countries; 
legates  made  frequent  visits,  held  councils,  exacted 
subsidies.  Appeals,  dispensations,  mandates,  reserves, 
annates,  bulls,  and  ull  the  other  inconveniences  of 
papal  usurpation,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  and  for  four  centuries  no  country  in  Europe  suf- 
fered more,  and  with  greater  reluctance,  than  Eng- 
land. But  the  popes  and  the  kings  of  England  had, 
after  much  disputation,  made  their  agreement,  and  the 
Church  was  their  prey"  (  Palmer,  CA.  History,  ch.  xxii). 

The  Norman  Conquest  took  place  A.D.  1066.  From 
this  period,  for  several  centuries,  the  history  of  Eng- 
land is  full  of  struggles  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
royal  power  for  supremacy.  William  the  Conqueror 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  pope  as  his  feudal  supe- 
rior and  declared  his  right  to  retain  in  his  own  hand 
tins  investiture  of  l  ishops  and  abbots  which  the  early 
Saxon  kings  had  possessed.  He  prohibited  the  pub- 
lishing of  papal  bulls  and  letters  of  advice  till  they 
hud  been  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  him;  and, 
further,  he  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  right  of  excom- 
municating any  of  his  nolle*  except  with  his  express 
permission.  On  the  other  hand,  "he  confirmed  by 
charter  a  law  of  Edward  the  Cen'essor,  granting  to 
the  clergy  tithe  of  cattle  and  profit*,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  tithe  of  produce,"  and  cc  remitted  a  still  great- 
er error  in  estahlirhing  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  which 
alone  clerical  persons  were  thenceforth  to  be  amena- 
ble. The  "spiritual  ecu  its"  became  an  enormous 
power  in  supporting  the  Roman  domination.  In  1<>76 
celibacy  was  first  made  imperative  on  the  English 
clergy.  "Under  Henry  Beauclerc  a  synod  met  at 
Westminster,  1102,  which  passed  various  reforming 
measuies,  the  nature  of  which  attests  the  existing  de- 
pravity and  degradation  of  the  Church.  This  synod 
prohibited  simony,  and  the  pope  ruled  that  lay  inves- 
titure was  simony,  and  on  this  question  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  kine  soon  occumd.  After  a 
struggle  to  maintain  the  rights  of  investiture,  which 
he  had  received  with  the  crown,  Henrv  felt  himself 
compelled  to  relinquUh  them  to  the  pope,  and  only  got 
:  permission  from  the  pope  for  bishops  to  do  h<  mage  to 
!  htm,  if  they  chose,  without  being  on  that  account  re- 
moved from  their  sees.  None  of4  the  proposed  meas- 
|  ores  of  reform  accomplished  any  result.  The  morals 
i  of  the  clergy  were  thoroughly  relaxed ;  murder  by  a 
|  person  in  holy  orders  was  quite  a  usual  occurrence ; 
against  such  offenders  t  lie  re  was  no  resort  to  common 
law,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  rarely  interfered  with 
them.  A  case  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  the  protracted 
struggle  letween  Thomas  a  Beckef,  archbUhop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  side  of  the  pope,  and  Henry  II. 
for  himself  and  people"  (Eadie,  Cyclopedia,  s.  v.). 
The  "  Constitutions  of  Clarendr  n"  (see  Ci.AKExnox) 
were  intended  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  civil  against 
the  ecclesiastical  power;  but  the  resistance  of  Becket 
(q.  v.),  his  murder,  and  the  re|icnt;jnt  fears  of  the 
king,  caused  their  speedy  revocation  in  all  the  points 
to  which  the  pope  objected.  "It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  reign  of  John,  when  England  was  laid  under 
an  interdirt,  and  the  king  resigned  his  crown  to  the 
pope,  that  the  papal  encroachments  rose  to  their  height; 
and  the  weak  reign  of  Henry  III,  which  followed,  did 
nothing  to  aUte  them.  Edward  I  gave  a  check  to 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  subjected  them  to  taxation, 
and  passed  the  statute  of  mortmain  (1279),  which  pro- 
:  hibited  the  transfer  of  land  without  the  king's  consent, 
i  There  is  little  to  be  said  as  to  innovations  in  doctrine 
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during  these  three  centuries ;  but  it  may  he  noted  that 1  ruin  imminent,  his  course  became  tortuous,  and  was 


at-out  the  middle  of  this  period,  vis.  1213,  the  Council 
of  St  John  Loteran  declared  trunsuhstantiation,  or  the 
bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements, 
to  be  a  tenet  of  the  Church"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  In 
1360  the  important  statute  of  Proviaor$  was  passed. 
It  was  provoked  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  valuable 
English  benefices  were  reserved  to  the  pope  or  to 
alien  clergy,  and  it  provided  that  the  pope  should  con- 
fer no  English  benefice  on  any  one  without  consent  of 


marked  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  protract  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  delay  any  sentence  being  pronounced 
on  this  question  by  the  pope,  The  issue  M  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  an  ap|ieal  to  the 
universities,  and  to  the  learned  men  of  Christendom, 
j  for  their  opinion  on  this  point,  which  was  gitcn  in  fa- 
i  vor,  for  the  most  part,  of  Henrv.    The  disgrace  of 


Wolsey  followed  thereon.  See  Wolsky.  Henry's 
quarrel  with  the 


daily  became  more  palpable 

the  king.  The  statute  of  Prxrmvnire  (1389 ;  enlarged  Convocation  was  summoned"  in  1631,  and  charged  with 
1393)  forbade  any  interference  of  the  Church  with  the  !  breaking  the  statutes  of  prutnwn  and  pntmumre. 
statute  of  Proruorg,  and  also  all  appeals  from  English  I  They  humbly  offered  to  pay  a  fine.    The  first  step  to. 


civil  courts  to  the  pope.  The  statute  of  Mortmain  (in 
Magna  Chartu),  and  the  various  amendments  and  ad- 
ditions to  it,  all  aimed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  the  Church.   See  Mortmain. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II  certain  German  Church 
reformers  found  their  way  to  England — probably  Wal- 
densian  Christians;  and,  though  they  were  bitterly 


wards  a  schism  was  made  by  this  Convocation,  but  it 
was  under  the  pressure  of  the  court.  They  proclaimed 
the  king  of  England  'only  and  supreme  lord,  and,  as 
far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,  even  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England.'  In  1533,  on  the  elevation 
of  Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  pronounced 
sentence  of  divorce  between  Henrv  VIII  and  Catha- 


persecuted,  all  the  good  seed  did  not  perish.  In  1327  rine;  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  ww 
John  Wycliffe  was  born.  As  rector  of  Lutterworth  j  publicly  notified.  The  pope  declared  this  illegal,  and 
be  preached  until  his  death  against  the  supremacy  of  threatened,  unless  these  doings  were  undone,  that  he 
the  pope,  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Romish  would  pronounce  excommunication  on  Henry.  To 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  In  1377  he  was  arrested  prevent  any  such  proceedings  affecting  the  stability 
f»r  heresy,  but  no  harm  came  to  him.  His  translation  of  his  throne  and  his  succession,  in  the  following  year 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  writings,  made  a  great  im-  Henry  caused  Parliament  to  al>olish  all  ptpil  author- 
pression  upon  the  more  educated  classes,  but  his  labors  j  ity  in  England,  and  to  stop  all  payments  to  the  Roman 
had  little  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  After  exchequer.  After  this  came,  under  Thomas  Crom- 
his  death  more  fruit  appeared ;  and  by  1400  his  follow-  well,  acting  as  vice-repent,  a  blow  upon  popish  power 
crs  were  numerous  enough  to  form  a  party  and  to  get '  in  England  from  which  it  never  recovered — namely, 
the  designation  of  ljullardt  (q.  v.),  and  for  a  century  first  a  visitation,  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  because  'they  had  long 
and  noto:  iously  been  guilty  of  vicious  and  abominable 
living.'  Among  the  bishops  there  were  two  parties; 
one  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  i>o|ie,  the  other 
with  reform ;  to  the  former  lielonged  Bonner  and  Gar- 


persecution  for  Lollardism  was  common  in  England. 
"  Henry  IV  thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  usurped 
position  by  assisting  the  bishops  against  the  I/ollards, 
and  from  this  time  to  the  Reformation  there  was  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  was  the  most  illus-  j  diner,  to  the  latter  Cranmer  and  latimrr.    But  it 
trious  of  these  sufferers.    Fox  gives  a  detailed  account  ]  necessary  to  have  some  authoritative  declaration  of 


of  nearly  twenty  individuals  burned  for  heresy  be- 
tween the  death  of  lord  Cobham  and  1501),  when  Henry 
VIII  ascended  the  throne.  To  some  extent,  the  blood 
of  these  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Reformed  Church ; 
but  we  must  not  overlook  the  '  hidden  seed.'  which  was 
growing  secretly  from  the  time  that  Wycliffe  gave  to 
his  countrymen  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue.  The  progress  of  learning,  and  especially 
the  study  of  Greek,  led  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  sacred  books,  whilst  the  invention  of  printing 
(1442)  caused  a  wider  circulation  of  them"  (Chambers, 
s.  v.).    See  Wycliffk;  LoLLARt>s. 

(III.)  /'root  tht  Rrformntion  to  the  prtumt  Time. — 
The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  was  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance fairly  established  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII  in  1609  (see  Henkv 
VIII],  and  his  minister,  cardinal  Wolsey,  maintained 
the  splendor  of  the  Church  to  a  degree  unexampled  in 
England.  Nevertheless,  the  great  edifice  was  already 
undermined.  In  view  of  the  facts  cited  in  the  last 
paragraph,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  as  Roman  writers  do, 
that  the  source  of  the  English  Reformation  is  to  lie 
found  in  the  vices  of  Henry  VIII.  However,  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  that  monarch  that  the  Reformation  | 
in  England  in  reality  commenced.  When  Luther  de- 
clared war  against  the  pope,  Henry  wrote  his  treatise 
on  the  seven  sacraments  against  Luther's  liook.  ttftk* 
Captirity  nf  H(t)>yltm,  and  was  repaid  hy  the  pontiff 
with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"  (1521).  The 
king  had  married  his  brother's  widow,  Catha  ine  of 
Aragon,  and  was  weary  of  her.    Wolsey  at  first  fa 


what  the  Church  of  England  held  since  it  had  rejected 
the  pope ;  and  hence,  in  16i;(j,  the  king,  ns  head  of  the 
Church,  issued  a  proclamation  on  this  subject,  and  in 
1639  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  establishing  the 
Creed,  under  the  rather  characteristic  title,  'An  act 
for  aliolishing  diversity  of  opinions.'  By  this  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  taught,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  by  burning  was  attached  to  the  denial 
of  it.  All  who  stood  out  for  '  the  necessity  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  or  for  the  marriage  of 
priest,*,  or  against  the  observance  of  vows  of  chastity, 
or  the  propriety  of  private  masses,  or  the  fitness  of 
auricular  confession ;  all  priests  who  shall  marry  after 
having  advisedly  made  vows  of  chastity,  shall  suffer 
the  pains  of  death  as  felons ;  and  all  those  who  main- 
tain the  same  errors  under  any  other  manner  may  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure'  "  (Mackintosh). 
Henry  felt  compelled  to  go  on  and  increase  the  dis- 
tance which  separated  him  from  Borne.  There  was 
in  the  Church  a  powerful  party  (Cranmer,  Latimer, 
and  many  others  of  less  note  )  that  were  of  progressive 
tendencies,  and  to  this  party  Thomas  Cromwell,  dur- 
ing his  continuance  in  power,  lent  nil  his  influence. 
His  favor  shown  to  the  Protestant  cause  was  one 
ground  of  his  fall.  About  this  time,  too,  several  edi- 
tion* of  the  English  Bible  were  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  permission  of  Henry.  They  were  Iwsed  upon 
Coverdate's  translation.  To  Crnnnicr  and  Cromwell 
the  permission  to  circulate  them  i*  due,  and  the  com- 
mand to  place  them  in  the  cathedrals  for  public  use, 
and  for  ministers  to  instruct  their  people  in  them. 


vored  a  divorce,  "to  revenge  himself  on  Charles  V  for  But  the  tide  of  political  j>ower  now  turned  in  favor  of 
hiving  disappointed  him  of  the  papacy;  but  after  the  the  BonianHt  party,  and  these  permissions  were  with- 
king  began  to  look  with  favor  on  Anne  Boleyn,  one  1  drawn  •  the  Bible  became  again  for  a  time  a  prohibited 
nf  a  house  from  whom  Wolsey  had  everything  to  fear,  ■  liook,  and  many  who  had  received  enlightened  views 


be  adopted  a  covert  policy  of  opposition  to  the  divorce 
he  had  suggested.  When  at  last  he  was  pressed  on 
every  side,  with  no  open  way  before  him,  and  his  own 


of  truth  suffered  bitter  persecution.  *'  In  1640  Cran- 
mer persuaded  Henry  to  appoint  a  commission,  of 
which  he  was  made  a  member,  to  draw  up  a  formal 
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confession.  This  appeared  under  the  title,  The  Erudi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man.  It  Indicates  some  progress, 
since  it  only  recommends  prayers  for  the  dead  as 
'  good  and  charitable :  and  because  it  is  not  known 
what  condition  departed  souls  are  in,  we  ought  only 
to  recommend  them  to  the  mercy  of  God.'  It  affirms 
justification  by  faith,  though  it  modifies  this  declara- 
tion so  far  as  to  add, '  Yet  man,  prevented  by  grace, 
is  by  his  free  consent  and  obedience  a  worker  toward 
the  attaining  of  his  own  justification.'  It  forbids  the 
worship  of  ima  _•«?»,  though  it  allows  their  use  to  excite 
devotional  feeling.  It  altered  some  minor  matters 
also  in  the  service.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  England's  first  confession.  The  Reformers 
were  gaining  strength,  and  under  Edward  VI  and  the 
Protector  Somerset  their  triumph  was  undoubted. 
Thirty  commissioners  were  sent  through  the  country 
to  al>olish  superstitious  practices.  Cranmer  drew  up 
twelve  homilies,  which  were  appointed  to  be  read  in 
the  churches  where  the  ministers  could  not  preach. 
This  wns  one  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  diffusion 
of  sound  religious  knowledge.  This  stop,  and  tbe  ser- 
mons themselves,  elicited  the  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  Continental  Reformers.  Cranmer  wrote  also  a 
catechism,  which  was  generally  circulated.  Such  the- 
ologians as  Buccr  and  Peter  Martyr  were  invited  to 
come  and  lecture  in  the  English  universities;  and  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  provide  preach- 
ing ;  '  one  sermon  every  quarter  of  tho  year  at  least* 
in  every  church  being  im[>erative.  But  such  was  the 
state  of  th"  Romish  clergy  that  even  this  much  tbey 
could  hardly  accomplish.  In  1547  Parliament  repealed 
the  various  persecuting  acts  of  Henry  VI 11  and  earlier 
reigns,  levelled  against  the  new  opinions,  as  tbey  are 
often  called.  As  Convocation  was  inclined  in  favor 
of  the  Romish  party,  Parliament  assumed  to  itself  the 
task  of  reforming  tho  Church.  It  passed  that  year 
acts  'concerning  the  sacrament.*  ordaining  'the  com- 
munion to  l>e  received  in  both  kinds.'  forliidding  tbe 
priest  to  communicate  alone,  and  lequiiing  him  to 
prepare  the  people  for  worthily  communicating  by  un 
exhortation  on  the  day  prt-eedmtf  its  celebration.  In 
1648  there  was  a  commission  nppointed  for  the  revision 
of  the  offices  of  public  worship.  One  of  its  first  fruits 
was  a  new  communion  service.  Confession  was  no 
longer  made  imperative.  At  the  same  time  a  new  lit- 
urgy was  compiled.  At  the  end  of  it  occurs  the  peti- 
tion— '  From  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
all  his  detestable  enormities,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 
See  Common  PnATF.it.  In  1551  a  farther  series  of 
emendations  was  made  in  the  Prayer-liook :  in  it  very 
few  alterations  have  since  been  introduced.  The  same 
year  the  Articles,  then  forty-two  in  number,  were  pub- 
lished. See  Article*,  Thirty-sink.  The  com  in  Le- 
sion appointed  in  1552  to  prepare  a  canon  law,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Edward,  was  discontinued 
before  its  work  was  done.  Under  his  reign  the  prog- 
ress of  reformation  bad  l>een  rapid,  but  it  was  to  l>e 
sorely  tried.  Mary  ascended  the  throne  (1553)  and 
re-established  Romanism.  Ronner  and  Gardiner  were 
restored;  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  and  Catechism 
were  declared  heretical ;  the  kingdom  was  reconciled 
to  the  see  of  Rome ;  a  persecution  of  the  chief  reform- 
ers commenced — Rogers  was  burned  at  Smithficld, 
Hooper  at  Gloucester,  Saunders  at  Coventry,  Taylor 
at  Iladley.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  '  he  retics  ;' 
many  fled  l»eyond  sea ;  some  purchased  safety  by  an 
outward  conformity.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley 
perished  in  the  flumes  at  Oxford.  Cardinal  Pole  was 
made  primate.  Ono  benefit  was  conferred  on  the 
Church  by  Mary — she  surrendered  all  tho  Church 
lands,  as  well  as  the  first-fruits  and  tenth-,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Henry.  At  last  the  de  ith  of  Mary 
(1558),  with  w  hich  that  of  tbe  cardinal  was  all  but 
simultaneous,  delivered  the  Church  from  its  oppress- 
ors. Under  Elizabeth  (1558  l(k):t)  Protestantism  was 
again  in  the  ascendant ;  and  by  the  various 


which  were  taken,  the  Reformation  in  England  wan 
completed.  The  Convocation  of  156:',  besides  drawing 
up  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  published  two  volumes  of 
homilies  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  caused 
Nowcll,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  draw  up  a  catechism  for 
general  use.    See  Nowell. 

"About  this  time  the  more  extreme  reforming  party 
Itegan  to  appear  (see  Puritans),  and  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence specially  in  all  the  questions  w  hich  arose  about 
the  various  ceremonies  of  tho  Church.  Elizabeth's 
extreme  jealousy  of  her  supreme  authority  often  ob- 
structed  the  plans  for  reform  which  the  more  zealous 
clergy  contrived — a  jealousy  which  brought  her  into 
collision  with  the  primate  himself,  as  on  the  subject  of 
'  the  prophesying!.'  The  works  of  the  great  Conti- 
nental divines,  as  Calvin  and  Bollinger,  were  studied 
in  England ;  and  the  great  standard  work  of  Richard 
Hooker  on  Kcclttitutical  Polity — which  may  be  styled 
the  apology  of  the  Church  of  England — was  published 
15H4  97. 

'*  When  James  ascended  the  throne,  lx>th  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Church  party  calculated  on  having  his 
support.  The  Puritans  hastened  to  present  to  him  the 
famous  Millenary  Petition,  which  embodied  a  state- 
ment of  those  things  in  the  Church  which  they  desired 
to  see  amended.  This  elicited  from  the  universities  a 
counter-petition,  and  James  held  a  conference  with 
Itoth  parties  at  Hampton  Court  (q.  v.),  January,  1604. 
It  resulted  in  no  good  to  the  Puritans,  for  king  James 
now  thought  Episcopacy  was  most  conformable  to 
ironarchy,  and  the  reply  to  thoir  arguments  he  pithily 
put  in  the  form  '  No  bishop,  no  king.'  One  advan- 
tage which  ensued  from  this  conference  was  the  revis- 
ion of  tbe  translation  of  the  Rilde,  instituted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  present  authorized  version.  During  the 
reign  of  James  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort  met,  and  four 
English  divines  were  sent  thither  by  James.  See 
Dort,  Synod  of.  Henceforward  the  Calvinistic  par- 
ty in  the  Church  of  England  l>egan  to  decline,  and 
king  James  himself  turned  against  it.  James  first  is- 
sued the  Book  of  Sports  in  1618,  and  offended  very 
many,  because  he  thereby  legally  sanctioned  certain 
amusements  on  the  Sabbath  day*.  Under  Charles  it 
was  republished  in  1663,  the  declaration  affirming  that 
it  was  done  'out  of  a  pious  care  for  the  service  of  God 

 and  the  ease,  comfort,  and  recreation  of  our 

well-deserving  people.'  It  was  received  with  mani- 
fest disgust,  and  many  of  the  clergy  refused  to  obey 
the  ordinance  requiring  its  publication  in  the  churches. 
In  1644  the  House  of  Commons  caused  it  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman.  See  Storts,  Book  ok."  Under 
Charles,  the  High-Church  party,  with  l  aud  at  their 
head,  rose  to  the  highest  power.  The  court  of  High 
Commission  and  the  Star  Chaml  er  never  had  more 
constant  employment,  and  their  hateful  tyranny  most 
thoroughly  roused  the  people.  The  severity  of  Ijuid 
occasioned  the  greatest  discontent:  and  the  Puritan 
party,  as  they  could  not  maintain  themselves  in  tbe 
Church,  began  to  found  special  lectureships;  but,  on 
Laud's  advice,  the  king  issued  instructions  to  tbe  bish- 
ops to  suppress  all  such.  Forltearance  at  Inst  came  to 
an  end.  Then  came  the  great  rebellion  and  civil  war, 
which  led  to  tbe  putting  down  of  Episcopacy,  and  tbe 
establishment  of  Preshyterianism  on  the  basis  of  the 
Westminster  Confession, 'though  afterwards  Independ- 
ency took  the  lead.  I-aud  wns  condemned  the  day  af- 
ter the  House  of  Commons  established  Presbyterian- 
ism,  and  executed  January  10, 1645. 

"With  tbe  restoration  of  Charles  II  occurred  the 
restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  England.  The  Sunday 
after  his  return  heard  the  litur,y  read  in  almost  every 
parish  church.  The  Puritans,  who  are  henceforward 
known  as  Presbyterians  (q.  v.),  having  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration,  were  treated  at  first  by 
Charles  with  kindness,  and  several  of  their  number 
were  offered  high  ecclesiastical  prefermenta.    In  16G1 
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the  famous  Saroy  Conference  (q.  v.)  met,  with  Baxt  er 
as  leader  of  tbc  Presbyterian  party,  and  Sheldon  as 
that  of  the  bishops,  to  try,  if  possible,  to  unite  both 
fide*.  Aa  might  have  been  expected,  the  plan  failed. 
In  1662  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  parsed  ;  and,  rather 
thsn  take  the  test  it  preseril>cd,  2000  Puritan  clergy 
left  the  Church  of  England.  Then,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, followed  those  persecuting  acts,  the  Corporation, 
Con%-enticle.  and  Five-miles  Acta.  Still  further  griev- 
ances were  indicted  by  the  Tost  Act  of  1G72.  Next 
■rose  another  school  of  divines  —  'Christian  philoso- 
phers rather  than  divines.'  Their  lives  were  moral, 
bnt  they  eviscerated  the  Gospel  of  all  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  it.  When  a  plan  for  'comprehension'  was 
revived  in  1668,  the  House  of  Commons  prohibited 
such  a  moasiire  being  introduced.  When  James,  duke 
of  York,  professed  Roman  Catholicism,  Charles  at  once 
proclaimed  complete  toleration.  This  was  in  1672; 
l»ut  the  Commons  the  year  following  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  bis  indulgence.  Popery  they  were  deter- 
mined to  resist.  When  James  came  into  power  he 
proclaimed  similar  indulgences,  and  forbade  preaching 
against  Romanist  errors ;  nay,  in  defiance  of  the  enact- 
ment of  1651,  he  re-created  the  court  of  High  Commis- 
sion. These  measures  the  clergy  resisted.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  resistance,  the  bishop  of  London  was  sus- 
pended for  a  tira?.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
came  into  collision  with  the  king,  and  also  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Rather  than  do  what  might  advan- 
tage Rome,  the  Nonconformists  did  not  avail  them- 
»elve«  of  the  royal  indulgence.  But  James  renewed 
his  declaration,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  churches.  Eighteen  out  of  twenty-five 
bishops  refused  to  do  so.  and  nearly  all  the  clergy. 
The  bishops  were  commanded  to  cite  the  recusants,  but 
they  refused.  Seven  of  them — Sancroft,  Lloyd,  Ken, 
r,  Lake,  White,  and  Trclawney— even  drew  up  a 


other.  They  lored  tho  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  the  liturgy ;  but  tbey  did 
not  think  all  other  forms  unlawful.  They  wished  to 
see  a  spirit  of  greater  moderation.  They  continued 
on  good  terms  with  Nonconformists,  and  allowed  great 
freedoms,  not  only  in  philosophical  speculations,  but 
in  religion :  and  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries  into 
the  reasonableness,  rather  than  the  scriptural  warrant 
of  the  truths  of  religion,  led  them  to  be  regarded  as 
Socinians.  They  were  all  zealous  against  Popery ; 
and  tho  Papists  cried  them  down,  in  return,  as  Athe- 
ists, Deists,  or,  at  best,  Socinians,  and  men  of  no  prin- 
ciples at  all.  In  tho  society  of  these  men,  Tillotson, 
Patrick,  Lloyd,  and  Stillingdeet  were  trained — the 
greatest  divines  of  the  next  generation,  but  still  with 
the  faults  of  the  school  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated. Tbey  received,  and  long  bore,  the  title  of  tho 
Latttudinarian  divines;  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  wo 
have  explained  it,  the  charge  was  just.  They  attempts 
ed  a  divorce  between  evangelical  doctrine  and  Chris- 
tian practice.  The  former  they  ut  first  neglected,  and 
at  length  lost  out  of  sight;  the  latter  they  displayed 
with  admirable  clearness,  and,  if  any  other  principles 
than  those  of  the  Gospel  could  possibly  have  enforced 
it,  tbey  would  not  have  so  completely  failed.  But  the 
founders  of  the  school  made  no  deep  impression  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II,  and  their  still  more  gifted  pupils 
saw  religion  in  the  Church  of  England  almost  expiring 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts"  (Marsden,  Churches  and 
S*rU,  i,  286).  "  In  1698  the  Church  of  England  gave 
birth  to  two  noble  philanthropic  schemes — the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  which  cir- 
culates Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  Tracts ;  and  in  1701 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts  was  chartered."  In  1747  Convocation  was 
dissolved.    See  Convocation. 

"  That  the  Church  of  England,  after  fighting  for 


e,  and,  as  a  consequence,  were  sent  to  the  j  its  very  existence  against  Popery  on  the  one  hand, 
Tower.  Their  committal  to  it  had  rather  the  appear-  nnd  against  Puritanism  on  the  other,  should  have  sub. 
ance  of  a  triumphal  entry,  from  the  enthusiasm  dis-  i  sided  into  inactivity  during  the  dull  reigns  of  tho 
played  by  the  people  on  their  Iwhalf.    They  were  tried  i  Georges,  is  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than  t>f  regret. 


at  Westminster  Mall,  and  the  news  of  their  acquittal 
was  received  with  rapturous  delight  on  all  hands,  for 
ail  felt  that  they  were  committed  to  a  strugglo  against 
■n  insidious  attempt  to  restore  Popery.  The  royal 
career  of  .lames  was  now  ending,  and  his  further 
schemes  were  not  developed,  for  that  very  vcar  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed  (5th  of  NovemWr,  1688). 
One  of  William's  earliest  acts  was  the  passing  of  a  tol- 
eration bill  in  16^9;  but  an  act  of  comprehension  was 
rejected  in  the  Commons.  In  September  of  that  year 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  liturgy  and 
canons,  and  reform  ecclesiastical  abuses;  but  all  Ihoir 
proposals  were  rejected  by  Convocation.  Three  of  the 
seven  bishops  mentioned  above  refused  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  William  and  Man-.  They  he  ided  the  par- 
ty known  as  the  Nonjurors,  which  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  independent  Episcopalian  Church  in  1780;  but 
rn  »ny  of  them  l>ecame  attached  to  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians'' (Chaml»ers,  s.  v.).    See  Nonjurors. 

During  the  period  just  described  a  school  of  divines 
was  formed  who,  in  seeking  to  avoid  Puritanism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Romanism  on  the  other,  l»ecame 
Latitudinarians.  "They  became  Chri-tian  philoso- 
phers rather  than  divines ;  and,  except  an  occasional 
dissertation  on  the  Trinity  or  a  Whitsunday  sermon, 
in  which  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  carefully 
guarded  against  fanatical  abuses,  they  scarcely  inter- 
fered with  matters  of  Christian  doctrine.  Still  they 
were  men  of  blameless  lives,  and  in  a  slothful  atr°  re- 
markable for  pastoral  diligence.  Amongst  the  lead- 
ers were  Whitchcote,  Cnd worth,  Wilkin*,  nnd  Worth- 
ington ;  some  of  these  were  known  to  Ik»  men  of  emi- 
nent piety,  but  it  was  more  apparent  in  their  lives 
(and.  since  their  deaths,  by  their  private  diaries!  than 
in  their  preaching.  They  were  equally  afraid  of  sn- 
>n  tbo  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the 


The  peaceful  enjoyment  of  her  temporalities  in  a  dull, 
irreligious,  not  to  say  infidel  age,  may  easily  account 
for,  though  it  cannot  excuse,  her  idleness.  But  that 
in  the  rise  of  John  Wesley,  1730,  she  should  have  fail- 
ed to  see  a  grand  opportunity  for  herself,  is  a  matter 
of  Itoth  surprise  and  regret ;  she,  however,  let  it  pass ; 
nor  can  she  hope  that  such  another  will  ever  again 
present  itself.  See  Metiioiusm;  Wesi.ky.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  hoped  is  that  she  has  seen  her  error. 

"The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  the  Act  of  Union,  which  camo  into  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1801,  nnd  united  the  churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline.  The  Reformation  had  made  some 
progress  in  Ireland  under  Edward  VI.  Five  Protes- 
tant bishops  were  appointed  in  lo60,  and  the  English 
Bible  and  Liturgy  were  introduced  in  1551  ;  but,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  the  Reformed  doctrines  have  never 
found  much  acceptance  with  the  native  population, 
and,  although  a  Protestant  Church  was  established  by 
law,  it  was  and  is  the  Church  of  tho  minority.  See 
Ikei.anp.  In  Ifittotho  English  Articles  were  received, 
nnd  in  1662  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
adopted  by  Convocation.  Before  the  political  union 
of  the  countries,  the  two  churches  were  in  full  com- 
munion. Bv  an  act  of  the  imperial  Parliament  in 
1833.  ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprics  were  suppressed,  and 
the  funds  thus  obtained  were  applied  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  small  livings,  and  the  building  and  repair  of 
churches"  (Chambers,  Cyrtnptrrlia,  s.  v.).  It  is  now 
proposed  (1868)  to  "disestablish"  tho  Kpiscop  il  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  the  proposal  will  doubtless  he  carried 
into  effect. 

In  the  progress  of  the  19th  centnry  great  changes 
have  passed  over  the  Church  of  England.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (see  Mis- 
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St  ox  art  Sootrties),  of  the  Bible  Society,  etc.,  and  [  Rome,  and  calls  the  king  tvftremr  hede  of  the  Church 
especially  the  influence  of  Methodism,  awakened  the  of  England,  according  to  the  recognition  of  its  prelate* 
long  dormant  spirit  of  aggressive  Christianity.  Since  and  clergy.  This  statute  abolishes  Peter's  pence,  and 
1800  more  than  fMMsO  churches  have  been'  erected,  provides  for  the  visitation  of  monasteries  by  royal 
About  1830  several  earnest  young  men  in  the  Univers-  1  commission. 

ity  of  Oxford  gave  signs  of  profound  theological  study,  !  During  the  reign  of  Mary  Popery  was  restored, 
and  of  deep  interest  in  Church  questions.  In  reaction,  ;  but  all  the  statutes  to  that  effect  were  repealed  by 
perhaps,  from  the  latitudinariaiiism  of  the  18th  een-  sUt.  1  of  Elizabeth  (1568-9),  which  transfers  the  head- 
tury,  their  studies  lay  chiefly  in  the  fathers  and  medi- '  ship  of  the  Church  from  the  pope  to  the  English  crown, 
aeval  writers,  and  in  1833  they  began  the  publication  '  and  declares  the  royal  tuprematy  perpetual.  Every 
of  the  Oxford  tracts,  calling  for  a  revival  of  obsolete  1  form  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  pre- 
usages,  and  bringing  up  again  Romanist  or  quasi- Ro-  rogative  is  included  in  the  declaration.  The  crown 
mani.it  views  in  theology.  A  brief  history  o.  this  ,  can  exercise  this  authority  through  such  officers  as  it 
movement  is  given  unde'r  Husky  is*  ;  it  must  suffice  :  may  select,  provided  they  be  British  subjects  appointed 
to  say  here  that  many  young  clergymen,  as  the  result  by  letters-patent.  The  act  prescribe*  the  oath  of  su- 
of* the  movement,  went  over  to  Rome ;  and  those  of  the  premacy,  to  be  taken  by  all  civil  and  spiritual  officers, 
school  who  remained  gave  rise  to  the  modern  Ritual-  See  Oath  ok  Si.-prkmact.  The  Act  nf  Uniformity 
ism  (q.  v.),  which  tends  to  import  the  spirit,  doctrines,  (1559)  restored  the  Common  Prayer,  and  required  the 
and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  into  the  Church  clergy  to  conform  strictly  to  it  The  statute  18  Eli*, 
of  England.  In  the  autumn  of  18o7  a  conference  of  c.  11  (1571),  incorporated  the  39  articles  which  had 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  churches  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Convocation  of  1562  into  the 
in  communion  with  the  English,  was  held  at  Ijunbeth.  law  of  the  land.  This  act,  with  the  laws  of  so  pre  m- 
The  chief  object  of  this  synod  was  to  promote  a  closer  :  acy  and  uniformity,  and  the  articles,  settled  the  gov. 
union  between  all  branches  of  the  Anglican  Church,  eminent,  the  worship,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
A  resolution  censuring  bishop  Colenso,  of  Natal,  for  :  The  queen,  though  subject  to  the  Church  order  and 
his  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  was  doctrines,  was  invested  with  full  power  to  govern  the 
adopted  by  all  save  three  votes.  The  pastoral  let-  Church,  and  to  till  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office*, 
tor,  signed  by  the  bishops,  warned  the  people  against  Church  and  State  were  fused  together,  for  all  citizens 
Romanizing  tendencies,  hut  made  no  reference  to  con-  of  the  State  were  made  members  of  the  Church  ;  the 
troversiea  within  the  Church.  A  Greek  translation  officers  of  the  Church  were  officers  of  the  State,  and 
of  the  pastoral  letter  was  officially  transmitted  by  the  the  head  of  the  State  was  made  head  of  the  Church, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  all  the  patriarchs  and  The  Revolution  made  several  changes  in  the  constitu- 
bishopa  of  the  Creek  Church.  See  Pan-Anglican  |  tlon  of  the  Church.  By  stat.  1  William  and  Man-, 
Srxnn.  In  order  to  promote  the  interest  of  intelli-  |  ch.  vi  (April,  l<i8i>),  the  coronation  oath  was  modified, 
gent  laymen  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  a  "Church  j  In  it  the  king  swore  not  merely  to  govern  according 
Congress"  was  called  in  I860,  which  from  that  time  i  to  the  old  laws  and  customs,  but  also  to  maintain  the 
has  held  annual  sessions.  See  Church  Coxoress.  I  laws  of  God  and  the  true  confession  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  High-Church  of  the  iTotestant  Reformed  religion  as  by  law  estab. 
party  to  introduce  monastic  institutions.  Thus  the  Halted  ;  and  to  '•  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy 
Rev.  Mr.  Lync,  assuming  the  name  of  father  Ignatius,  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their 
endeavored  to  establish  an  Anglican  branch  of  the  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or 
Benedictine  order,  but  the  first  monastery  of  the  order  1  shall  appertain  unto  them."  The  8th  chapter  suhsti- 
at  Norwich  had,  after  a  trial  of  a  few  years,  to  tie  aban-  '  tuted  a  new  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which 
doned.  At  Bristol  a  community  of  the  Third  Order  |  the  rccojmition  of  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  St.  Benedict  was  organized.  The  Rev.  .Mr.  Mac-  \  is  left  out.  and  in  its  place  stands  a  promise  to  obey 
konochie,  in  1867,  established  a  Society  of  the  Holy  the  king  truly;  with  an  anathema  of  the  impious  doc- 
Cms*,  of  which  he  was  the  first  master.  But  thus  far  trine  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope  should 
(1868)  all  these  attempts  have  met  with  but  little  sue-  be  deposed  and  executed,  and  that  a  foreign  potentate 
cess.  See.  Monasth:ism.  The  High-Church  party  j  can  have  ecclesiastical  authority  within  the  realm, 
exhibited  a  great  desire  to  bring  on  a  closer  union  |  The  same  statute  (eh.  xviii)  removed  some  penalties 
with  the  Eastern  churches.  A  special  society,  the  j  from  Dissenters,  and  made  them  eligible  to  office,  pro- 
E  istern  Church  Association  (sec  below,  St  a  tidied),  was  vided  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  personally,  or 
established  to  promote  the  cause,  and  the  Convocations  by  proxy,  in  case  of  conscientious  objection  to  taking 
of  Canterbury  and  York  give  their  official  approval  the  especial  oaths  of  office.  During  the  |rresent  een- 
of  the  scheme.  See  Eastkkn  Chi  k«  iir.s,  Cuef.k  tury  a  nnmlier  of  acts  have  Wen  passed  annulling  dis- 
Cm  r<  ii,  and  Protestant  Ertsroi-Ai,  Church.  Of-  abilities  of  Papists  and  Dissenters;  and  it  is  now  tho 
ficial  communications  for  the  same  purjMise  were  also  case  that  Dissenters  and  Romanbt*  have  religious 
opened  with  the  Church  of  Sweden,  but  this  step  was  freedom,  are  eligible  to  civil  office,  tnd  are  admitted  to 
strenuously  opposed  by  one  portion  of  the  High-Church  ,  Parliament. 

party  on  the  ground' that  the  Swcdi*di  Church  held  1  2.  t.orernment.— (1.)  The  king  is  the  supreme  head 
some  heretical  doctrines.  of  the  Church  on  earth,  at  least  in  name  and  form. 

II.  Constitution  AXf)  Goversmext. — 1.  Church  Formerly  the  clergy  made  the  following  subscription : 
ami  State. — The  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  "  That  the  king's  (queen's)  majesty,  under  God.  is  tb« 
of  England  is  that  "of  an  authorized  and  paid  estate  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other 
IMtmcnt,  which  is  not  allowed  to  persecute  those  who  his  highness  *  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all 
dissent  from  it"  (Short).  The  union  of  Church  and  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  tempo. 
State  w  is  completely  secured  by  the  statutes  that  fob  ral,"  etc. ;  but  by  an  act  of  Parliament  of  July  5, 
lowt-d  the  Reformation  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  1865  (28th  and  'J9th  Vict.  cap.  122),  persons  to  be  or- 
The  English  Church  constitution  remained  nearly  un-  dained  deacons  or  priests  are  required  (1)  to  make  a 
changed  by  the  Reformation,  only  that  the  crown  took  "  Declaration  of  Assent"  to  the  Thirty-nine  Article* 
the  place  of  the  pope.  The  course  of  subsequent  leg-  of  Religion  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
islation  brought  in,  however,  many  important  modifi-  of  the  Ordering  of  Bishops,  lTiests,  and  Deacons ;  (2) 
cations  of  detail.  The  old  statutes,  though  rarely  en-  to  take  the  OtUh  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  (?lft 
forced,  were  still  law,  excepting  when  e s  pressly  abro-  and  22d  Vict.  cap.  48),  by  which  they  swear  to  1*  faith- 
gated.  One  of  the  most  inqiortant  of  tbe«e  was  the  i  ful  and  hear  true  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  declare 
Praemunire  (sec  above).  The  statute  2a  of  Henry  ;  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  poten- 
VIII  (1634),  ch.  xxi,  declares  entire  independence  of  tatc  bath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
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superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.  "The  highest  Church 
offices  are  filled  by  the  ministry  in  the  name  of  the 
crown.  The  Privy  Council,  in  which  only  temporals 
rote,  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal." 

(2.)  The  management  of  the  Church  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  hierarchy  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  king  and  Parliament.  The  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  divided  into  four 
provinces:  two  English,  Canterbury  and  York;  two 
Irish,  Armagh  and  Dublin.    These  are  under  four 


In  their  report  of  1853  the  commissioners  referred  to 
an  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  York,  whereby  the  capitular  es- 
tates (subject  to  subsisting  leases)  had  become  vested 
in  the  commissioners,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  dean  and 
chapter  were  to  receive  an  annuity  until  the  commis- 
sioners should  restore  to  them  real  estates  in  posses- 
sion calculated  to  produce  an  income  equal  to  such 
annuity ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  arrangement 
would  at  a  future  date  yield  a  considerable  surplus  for 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings.    At  the  close  of 


mutually  independent  archbishops.    The  bishops,  as  |  1852  the  chapter  of  Carlisle  effected  a  similar  contmti 


well  as  the  archbishops  »re  spiritual  peers,  except- 
ing the  bishop  last  consecrated,  and  the  bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  who  does  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
I»rds  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  peer  in  his  own 
right.  Archbishops  are  chosen  by  the  crown  from 
among  the  bishops.  The  sovereign  also  nominates 
the  bishops.  The  Church  is  governed,  "  under  her 
majesty,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons. 


tation.  In  1855  the  Cathedral  Commission  advised 
that  all  the  improved  revenue  derived  from  the  better 
management  of  capitular  property  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  augmentation  of  capitular  incomes,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  cathedral  institutions.  In  1856  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  to  consider 
the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
and  in  their  third  report  set  out  the  details  of  the  York 


and  the  rest  that  bear  office  in  the  same"  (Can.  vii).  i  chapter  commutation,  and  otieerve,  'Such  agreements 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  alone  have  the  power  to  '  tend  to  facilitate  enfranchisement,  and  to  provide 


ordain  clergymen ;  and  these  ordinations  take  place, 
according  to  canon  law,  at  '-allotted  certain  times," 
and  "only  on  the  Sundays  immediately  following 
jejmiia  quatuor  tempo  rum,  commonly  called  Ember 
weeks."  Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  usually 
graduates  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  or  else  of  Durham,  Lampeter,  or  St. 
Bees  ;  but  the  bishops  are  not  bound  to  restrict  ordi- 
nation to  members  of  any  university  or  college.  Ap- 
proved candidates  take  "the  oath  of  supremacy,"  sign 
a  declaration  that  they  will  conform  to  the  liturgy, 
and  subscribe  throe  articles :  the  first  affirming  the 


funds  for  the  endowment  of  poor  livings,  as  well  as  to 
afford  a  ready  means  of  providing  estates  in  posses, 
sion  for  the  ecclesiastical  corporations.'  In  the  year 
1854  the  chapters  of  Peterborough  and  Chester;  in 
1855,  the  chapter  of  Gloucester;  in  1866,  St.  Asaph  ;  in 
1857,  Worcester;  in  180(1,  Chichester;  in  1861,  Win- 
chester and  Salisbury;  in  1802,  lirUtol,  Canterbury, 
and  Exeter;  in  1806*  Wells,  Rochester,  and  St.  Da- 
vid's ;  and  in  1807,  the  chapters  of  Llandaff  and  Wind- 
sor, effected  similar  commutations  of  their  capitular 
estates.  All  these  arrangements  have  been  success- 
ively sanctioned  by  orders  in  council.  Commutations 


supremacy  of  the  sovereign  in  the  Church;  the  second  have  thus  been  effected  with  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
asserting  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  !  cltapters.    Under  these  commutations  the  chapters 


nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  (iod,  and  that  the  or- 
dained person  will  use  the  form  of  the  said  book  ;  and 
the  third, that  they  hold  all  "the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
The  candidate  is  first  ordained  a  deacon,  and  so  con- 
tinues for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term 
he  undergoes  an  examination  ;  and  when  this  is  satis- 
factory, he  is  admitted  by  the  bishop  to  the  order  of 
priest,  or  presbyter.  Several  of  the  presbyters,  as 
well  as  the  bishop  lay  their  hands  simultaneously  on 
the  head  of  every  candidate,  while  the  bishop  repeats 
the  form  prcscril»ed  in  the  ordination  service.  When 
once  ordained  a  presbyter,  he  is  competent  to  take  any 
duty  or  to  hold  any  preferment  in  the  Church. 

(3.)  The  country  is  divided  into  parishes  and  many 
of  these  have  been  of  late  years  subdivided.  Sec 
Parish.  The  property  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
obtained  through  many  different  channels,  and  is  very 
valuable :  the  total  revenues  are  estimated  as  being  not 
under  seven  millions  a  year;  and  yet  so  unequal  is 
the  distribution,  that  there  are,  out  of  10,500  benefices 
not  leas  than  0800  with  incomes  under  £300  a  year; 
and  of  these  there  arc  3400  livings  whose  annual  value 


gave  up  their  ancient  estates  in  consideration  of  an- 
nual money  payments  to  be  received  by  them,  land- 
ing their  re-endowment  with  real  estates  in  possession ; 
and  in  1802  the  permanent  estate  of  the  chapter  of 
York :  in  1868,  that  of  Peterborough ;  in  1865,  those 
of  Carlisle  and  Chichester;  in  1806,  those  of  Chester, 
Cloucester,  and  Canterbury ;  and  in  1*07,  that  of  Win- 
chester, were  reassigned.  As  a  consequence,  the  com- 
missioners, in  the  period  lietween  1861  and  18G8,  con- 
sidered the  local  claims  of  the  parochial  cures  upon  the 
estates  of  the  chapters  of  York,  Peterborough,  Carlisle, 
and  Chichester,  and,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  property 
would  permit,  the  requisite  grants  were  made  to  such 
parochial  cures."    See  below,  Patronagt  and  Shttittict. 

(4.)  The  only  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  the  English 
Church  is  Convocation  (q.  v.),  which  is  a  convention  of 
the  clergy  to  discuss  Church  affairs  in  time  of  Parlia- 
ment. As  tho  Parliament  consists  of  two  distinct 
houses,  so  does  this  Convocation ;  the  one  called  the 
upper  house,  where  the  archbishops  and  bishops  sit  sev- 
erally by  themselves ;  tho  other  the  lower  house,  whore 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  arc  represented  by  their  deputies. 


is  under  £150.    The  curates  have  a  very  inadequate  The  [tower  of  the  Convocation  is  limited  hv  a  statute 

compensation,  the  ordinary  pay  ranging,  in  large  of  Henry  VIII.    They  are  not  to  make  any  canons 

towns,  from  £70  to  £150.  or  ecclesiastical  laws  without  the  royal  license  ;  nor, 

The  total  number  of  benefices  in  1890  wbs  14,900.  when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them  in 

Of  lato  some  reforms  have  been  effected  bv  the  Par-  execution  but  under  severe  restrictions. 


liament.  There  is  a  special  board  of  "ecclesiastical 
commissioners  for  England  to  administer  the  state 
patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  In  their  twenti- 
eth report,  issued  in  1868,  they  state  that  in  the  cur- 
rent year  they  expect  to  complete  the  scheme  which, 
in  their  report  of  1861,  they  proposed  to  accomplish 
within  five  years.  Every  living  with  less  income  than 
£300  a  year  which  then  existed,  and  contained,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1801,  a  population  of  4000 
persons  will,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  have  had  its 
income  raised  to  £300  a  year,  except  those  cases  in 
private  patronage  where  the  one  half  of  the  augmen- 
titton  which  the  pitrons  were  required  to  provide  from 
non-ecclesiastical  sources  has  not  been  forthcoming. 


In  the  year 

1061  the  English  Convocation  granted  a  sulwidy  to 
king  Charles  II,  which  was  the  last  tax  of  this  nature 
paid  by  the  English  clergy;  for,  by  an  arrangement 
made  lietween  archbishop  Sheldon  and  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon  in  1604,  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy 
thenceforward  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  them- 
selves t<>  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consideration  of 
being  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  mcmliers  of 
that  house  (Eden).  Of  late,  the  Convocations,  both  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  have  arain  been  permitted  to 
meet,  talk,  vote  addresses  to  the  crown,  etc.,  but  they 
have  no  real  power.    See  Convocation. 

(5.)  Canons. — In  the  Convocation  which  met  at  the 
time  of  the  Parliament  of  1004,  the  canons  by  whict 
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the  Church  of  England  is  still  governed  were  passed.  1  the  new  pastor,  and  the  parishioner*  amongst  whom, 
They  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Bancroft  from  |  as  their  friend  or  their  example,  he  is  to  live  and  die, 

i 


the  canons  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  articles,  in-  |  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  momentous  choice, 
junctions,  and  acts  of  Convocation  during  the  reigns  |  I  he  party  most  interested  looks  on  with  indifference, 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  They  received  the  royal  or  hope,  or  silent  resignation.  The  English  lay  church- 
sanction,  but  were  not  carried  through  the  two«houses  j  man,  in  the  most  important  event  that  can  effect  his 
of  Parliament,  and  are  not,  therefore,  laws  of  the  realm,   parish  during  his  lifetime,  finds  even-thing  done  for 


They  bind  the  clergy  only,  and  that  by  virtue  of  their 
promise  of  canonical  obedience.  Many  of  them  have 
been  virtually  repealed  by  subsequent  enactments,  es- 
l*ci;iUy  the  Toleration  Act.  Many  of  those  that  re- 
main are  such  that  the  best  and  wisest  mem  Iters  of  the 


him ;  it  is  only  on  trifling  matters  that  he  is  consult- 
ed. He  may  help  to  build  the  school,  he  may  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  churchwarden,  but  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  the  minister  he  has  no  right  to 
speak."    A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  way  in 


Church  would  gladly  see  them  repealed.  See  Canons  j  which  ecclesiastical  wealth  is  monopolized  by  certain 
or  the  Church  of  England.  I  families  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Richard  and  George 

(6.)  Patronage. — The  theory  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  IVetyman,  sons  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  is 
land  is  that  whoever  originally  built  a  church  is  en-  stated  in  the  Afetkcdiet  Quarterly,  1853,  p.  157. 
titled  to  choose  its  minister  in  pe;petuity— i.  e.  is  the  III.  Doctrines.— (1.)  The  doctrinal  standards  of 
patron  of  the  living.  What  follows  on  this  point  is  |  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  arc.  after 
from  a  Church  of  England  writer  (Marsdcn,  Chunhei  ( the  Scriptures,  the  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Thirty-nine 
and  Sect*,  i,  332)  :  "In  a  few  instances  this  right  is  j  Articles,  and  the  l*rayer-book.  (a)  The  llvmilv*  (q.  v.) 
still  vested  in  the  descendants  of  the  original  patron,  were  composed  by  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  men 
but  these  must  be  rare.  The  right  of  |iatronage  is  of  unexceptionable  learning  and  orthodoxy ;  or,  ac- 
now  a  salable  commodity,  transferred,  or  sold  by  auc-  cording  to  others,  the  first  lx»ok  was  written  principal- 
tion,  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  any  other  real  proper-  ly  by  Cranmer,  and  the  second  by  Jewel.  They  were 
ty,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  England  is  ap|w>inted  to  l>e  tead  in  churches  at  the  beginning  of 
consequently  dispersed  wherever  wealth  has  found  its  the  Reformation,  when,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
way:  1144  benefices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown;  1853  learned  divines,  few  ministers  were  fontid  who  could 
in  that  of  the  bishops ;  938  in  that  of  cathedral  chap-  safely  he  trusted  to  preach  their  own  compositions.  (A) 


tare  and  other  dignitaries :  770  in  that  of  the  universi-  ,  The  first  draught  of  the  A  rticlet  was  composed  by  arch- 
tics  and  collegiate  bodies ;  6092  in  private  persons ;  ,  bishop  Cranmer,  assisted  try  bishop  Ridley,  in  the  year 
and  931  (vicarages  or  perpetual  curacies)  in  the  in-  1551 ;  and  after  being  corrected  by  the  other  bishops, 
cuntbent  of  the  mother  church.  The  good  and  evil  and  approved  by  the  Convocation,  they  were  published 
of  this  system  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  thoughtful  in  Latin  and  English  in  1553, and  amounted  to  forty-two 
and  wise  men  are  to  be  met  with  every  day  who,  as  in  numl>er.  In  15T.2  they  were  revised  and  corrected, 
they  look  at  the  favorable  or  dark  side  of  the  question.  Being  then  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  they  were  drawn 
are  disposed  to  cherish  it  as  the  nearest  approach  that  np  in  Latin  only ;  but  in  1571  they  were  suhseril  ed  by- 
is  ever  likely  to  be  made  in  practice  to  a  perfect  the-  1  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Convocation,  lioth  in 
ory ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reject  it  as  unjust  and  ,  Latin  and  English,  and  therefore  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
full  of  danger.  Its  evils  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  li*h  copies  are  to  he  considered  as  equally  authentic, 
they  arc  by  no  means  slight.  It  has  a  tendency  to  See  Articles,  XXXIX.  (?)  During the'last  century 
promote  a  subservient  spirit,  inconsistent  with  the  disputes  arose  among  the  clergy  respecting  the  pro- 
courage  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  minister,  to-  priety  of  subscribing  to  any  human  formulary  of  re- 
ligions sentiments.  Parliament,  in  1772.  was  applied 
to  for  the  abolition  of  the  subscription  by  certain  cler- 
gymen and  others,  whose  petition  received  the  most 
ample  discussion,  but  whs  rejected  by  a  large  major- 
for  which  they  are  but  meanly  qualified.  It  tills  our  itv.  It  has  been  generally  held  by  most,  if  not  all 
choicest  parishes  with  men  rather  well  bred  than  Calvinists,  lioth  in  and  out  of  the  Church,  that  the  doc- 
deeply  learned — men  of  courtesy  and  benevolence  rath-  trinal  parts  of  the  articles  are  Calvinhtic.  This  opin- 
er  than  a  fervent  zeal;  and,  conseqticntlv,  the  par-   ion,  however,  has  been  warmlv  controverted.    It  is  no 

■  i 


wards  those  in  whose  hands  patronage  is  vested,  for 
npon  them  advancement  in  the  Church  depends.  It 
excludes  many  valuable  men  from  livings  of  impor- 
tance, and  thrusts  many  incompetent  men  into  stations 


ish  church  wears  to  the  poor  man  too  frequently  some-  doubt  nearer  the  truth  to  conclude  that  the  articles  are 
thing  of  a  cold  and  aristocratic  air.  He  is  spoken  to  framed  with  comprehensive  latitude,  and  that  neither 
by  his  superior  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors,  and  i  Calvinism  nor  Arminianism  was  Intended  to  he  exclu- 
he  retires  to  the  dissenting  chapel,  not  that  he  prefers  j  sively  established  (Watson,  s.  v.  Church).  Sec  Puller's 
dissent,  but  that  he  meets  with  sympathy  and  feels  j  Moderation  of  th*  Church  of  EngUtnd  eontulrrtd,  1679 
himself  at  home.  Patronage  is  either  held  by  individ-  (new  edit.  I/>nd.  1843.  8vo) ;  and  also  see  Armixian- 
uals.  or  vested  in  corporations  or  in  trustees ;  but  the  ism,  vol.  i,  p.  416,  417 ;  Articles  Lambeth,  vol.  i,  p. 
individual  may  have  little  sense  of  religion  ;  he  may  '  441.  The  articles  contain,  however,  what  the  Church 
give  away  his  church  on  considerations  of  friendship,  of  England  holds  to  1*  a  fair  scriptural  account  of  the 
or  he  may  look  upon  it  merely  aB  a  provision  for  a  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  together  with  a  con- 
younger  son.  Corporate  bodies  have  less  conscience  demnation  of  what  she  considers  to  be  the  principal 
than  individuals.  Previous  to  the  act  for  reforming  errors  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  and  of  certain  Protestant 
municipal  corporations  twenty  years  ago,  most  of  the  sects.  As  far  as  they  go  (and  there  are  many  things 
livings  in  our  ancient  towns  and  boroughs  we-e  in  the  unnoticed  by  them\  tbey  are  a  legal  definition  of  the 
gift  of  our  municipal  corporations.  Their  appoint-  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
ment*.  on  an  average,  were  certainly  not  better  than  though  the  memliers  of  that  communion  look  to  the 
those  of  private  patrons;  religion  slumbered  in  our  Prayer-book  as  well  as  to  the  articles  for  the  genuine 
great  towns  not  less  profoundly  than  in  our  country  expression  of  her  faith.  The  r.rticles  are  far  more 
villages.  Several  tru*t*  have  Iwen  formed  of  late  years  thoroughly  Protestant  than  the  Prayer-ln-ok.  taken  as 
for  the  purchase  ofadvownons  (an  advowson  is  the  right  a  whole.  Although  the  articles  expressly  assert  that 
of  presentation  in  perpetuity),  and  none  can  deny  them  the  Church  of  Rome  has  erred,  attempts  have  repeat- 
at  least  the  praise  of  pure  disinterestedness.  They  have  edly  been  made  by  the  Hi-rh-Church  party  of  the 
expended  large  sums  to  obtain  in  return  the  right  of  Church  of  England  to  show  that  there  is  no  irreconcil- 
placing  r.ealou*  minister*  of  evangelical  principles  in  able  difference  lietween  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
populous  places.  But  all  these  various  methods  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  a  eon- 
patrotnge  lalior  under  the  same  defect — tho  congress-  etruetion  can  be  put  upon  them  fully  harmonizing 
tion  whose  spiritual  interests  are  to  bo  committed  to  ihem.    To  show  this  was,  in  paiticular,  the  object  of 
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Dr.  Newman's  celebrated  tract  ( Trad*  for  the  Tims*, 
Xc.  90,  Oxf.  1889),  and  more  recently  of  Dr.  Puaey's 
Eirenicon  (Lond.  1866 ;  N.  Y.  1866).  See  aim  Christ. 
Remembrancer,  Jan.  1866,  art.  vi. 

(2.)  For  the  preservation  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
in  the  Church  of  England,  many  provisions  are  made 
both  by  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Whoever  shall 
come  to  the  possession  of  the  crown  of  England  shall 
join  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  l>r 
law  established  (12  and  IS  Will.  Ill,  ch.  ii,  §  3).  By 
the  1  Will.  Ill,  ch.  vi,  an  oath  shall  be  administered 
to  every  king  or  queen  who  shall  succeed  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  this  realm,  at  their  coronation ;  to  be  ad- 


point,  if  in  nothing  else,  that  to  contend  for  the  truth 
is  the  first  duty  of  Christians.  They  differ,  however, 
respecting  almost  every  point  of  doctrine.  One  be- 
lieves the  Church  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  inhabited 
by  his  Spirit;  the  other  supposes  it  to  be  little  more 
than  a  religious  club.  One  believes  in  baptismal  re- 
generation and  in  the  real  presence ;  the  other  speaks 
of  the  sacraments  as  if  they  were  only  acted  sermons. 
One  affirms  Christ  to  speak  by  the  voice  of  his  priests, 
and  that  deadly  sin  requires  absolution ;  the  other  af- 
firms that  the  priest's  words  are  no  more  effective  than 
those  of  his  parish  clerk.  Yet  both  parties,  us  well  as 
the  Broad,  who  lie  between  them,  subscribe  to  the 


ministered  by  one  of  the  archbishops  or  bishops ;  to  same  formularies,  which  they  interpret  avowedly  in 
1*  thereunto  approved  by  such  king  or  queen,  that  1  contradictory  senses,  and  from  which  they  deduce  the 
they  will  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  maintain  the  j  most  opposite  results.  If  all  this  does  not  arise  from 
laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  laxity  of  those  who  subscribe,  but  from  the  inge- 
Protestant  Reformed  religion  established  by  law;  and  nuity  of  those  who  devised  our  formularies,  they  must 
will  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  certainly  have  been  the  greatest  masters  of  equivocal 
and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  expression  whom  the  world  has  known."  Suhscrip- 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  apper-  .  tion  to  the  English  formularies,  he  says,  was  original- 
tain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them.  And  by  the  5  Anne,  !  ly  imposed,  and  is  still  rendered  by  High-churchmen, 
cb.  v,  the  king,  at  his  coronation,  shall  take  and  sub-  I  on  the  principle  that  the  Church's  judgment  should 
scribe  an  oath  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  guide  her  members ;  but  the  Gorbam  case  showed  that 
settlement  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine,  j  the  Church  of  England  has  transferred  the  decision 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  as  by  law  :  respecting  doctrines  to  the  civil  power,  and  that  the 
established  (§  2).  i  most  opposite  statements  respecting  matters  of  faith 

(3.)  In  practice  there  is  no  definite  creed  or  system  j  are  taught  under  her  sanction.  See  Gorham  Cask. 
of  theology  in  the  Church  of  England.  Its  members  j  There  exUts  in  England  a  44  Liturgical  Revision  Soci- 
have  always  been  divided  into  parties.  There  has  al-  ety,"  from  whose  44  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Ob- 
jects" we  extract  the  following:  44 The  members  of 
this  society  are  moved  by  such  4  weighty  and  impor- 
tant considerations'  as  arise  from  4  the  exigencies'  of 
rise  of  Puseyism  (q.  v.).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  1  th**e  present  time*,  to  seek  farther  4  changes  and  alter- 
there  have  never  been  wanting  representatives  of  the  [  ations  in  the  Prayer-book ;'  some  of  which,  as  the  most 
Puritan  or  Evangelical  school.  The  latter  party  finds  '  necessary,  they  now  proceed  to  specify  :  1.  The  Rubric : 
its  stronghold  in  the  Articles,  the  former  in  theLitur-  {  the  word  priest  to  be  changed.    2.  The  Ordination 

Service:  words  abused  to  the  purposes  of  sacerdotal 
assumption  to  t>e  altered.    3.  The  Visitation  of  the 


party,  approximating  in 
doctrine  to  the  teachings  of  Rome,  though  it  has  never 
had  great  influence  since  Laud's  time  until  the  recent 


gy.  At  present  a  division  prevails  into  three  great 
sections,  which  are  styled  High-Church,  Low-Church 
(or  Evangelical),  and  Broad-Church.  The  first  party 
holds  to  apostolical  succession,  the  divine  right  of  epis- 
copacy, and  generally  adheres  to  the  sacramentarian 
view  of  the  Church's  life.  The  Puseyites  have  been 
drawn  chiefly  from  this  party.  The  Low-Church,  or 
Evangelical  party,  holds,  in  general,  that  episcopacy 
is  not  essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church,  though 
some  evangelicals,  so  called,  hold  it  in  as  high  esteem 
as  High-churchmen.  The  Ix»w-churchmen  recognise 
the  claims  of  Presbyterians  and  dissenters  as  members 
of  Christ's  body.  In  doctrine  they  are  chiefly  Calvin- 
ists.  The  Broad-Church  party,  though  of  recent  ori- 
gin, embraces  a  Urge  number  of  the  most  cultivated 
men  in  the  Church,  such  as  Kingsley,  Maurice,  Stan- 
ley, and,  in  fact,  most  of  Dr.  Arnold's  pupils  and  sym- 
pathisers. The  tendency  of  this  party  is  towards  what 
is  called  liberal  Christianity. 


Sick:  the  absolution  to  be  omitted  or  qualified.  4. 
The  Baptismal  Offices :  words  asserting  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  each  recipient  to  lie  altered.  5.  The 
Catechism  to  be  revised.  6.  The  Burial  Service:  gen- 
eral language  to  be  employed  in  expressing  hope  for 
the  departed.  7.  The  Athanasian  Creed :  the  damna- 
tory clauses  to  l>e  omitted.  8.  The  Apocryphal  Les- 
sons to  l*>  replaced  by  Scripture."  The  chief  aim  of 
this  society  is  '4to  bring  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
into  closer  conformity  with  the  written  word  of  God 
and  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  by  excluding 
all  those  expressions  which  have  been  assumed  to  coun- 
tenance Romanizing  doctrine  or  practice." 

At  present  (1868)  Romanizing  tendencies  are  plainly 
on  the  increase  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  there 
is  apparent  danger  of  a  total  separation  of  many  min- 
isters and  memliers  of  this  Church  from  the  common 


At  the  present  time  (18«8)  the  Church  of  England  >  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  organized  in  the  16th 


is  agitated  by  proposals  of  change  on  many  sides, 
Archdeacon  Willicrforce,  who  went  over  to  Rome 
some  years  ago,  issued  an  4 4 explanation,"  in  which  he 
inquires  how  far  the  popular  principle  of  subscription 
to  the  English  formularies  is  compatible  with  the  rule 
of  Church  authority.  The  system  be  believes  to  lie 
altogether  bad,  while  it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  Ik>- 
ing  able  to  settle  the  differences  which  exist  among 


century.  The  High-Church  party  has  several  schools, 
one  of  which  (the  Old  School),  while  gladly  concurring 
in  all  efforts  for  widening  the  breach  between  41  the 
Church"  and  the  14  sects,"  yet  continues  in  earnest 
opposition  to  the  errors  of  Rome.  Others,  looking 
more  at  what  i«  common  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England  than  at  what  separates  them, 
hope  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  means  of  an  41  Epis- 


iudividual  churchmen.    He  says:  44Thc  difficulty  lie-  ;  copalian"  movement,  will  gradually  come  over  to  the 


comes  greater  when  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy 
are  divided  into  various  parties,  who  are  widely  op- 
posed to  one  another  in  almost  every  particular.  It 
may  tie  allowable,  perhaps,  to  employ  the  phraseology 
of  a  recent  reviewer,  who  has  distribute* I  them  into 
three  classes,  which  he  designates  as  High,  Low,  and 
Broad.  The  last  may  be  expected  to  be  comparative- 
ly inattentive  to  matters  of  doctrine,  regarding  the 
Church  chiefly  as  a  social  institution,  designed  merely 
to  raise  the  standard  of  morals  and  ameliorate  the 


But  the  High  and  Low  agree  in  one  ;  orders,  and  ia  specially 


Anglican  ground.  This  party  builds  great  hopes  es- 
pecially upon  the  movements  in  Italy  of  such  men  as 
cardinal  Andrea  and  Passaglia.  There  is,  finally,  an 
extreme  party,  which  makes  even-  other  considera- 
tion subordinate  to  the  desire  to  establish  the  union 
with  Rome,  and  which  has  of  late  proceeded  farther 
in  this  direction  as  a  party  than  has  ever  lieen  done 
before.  It  is  this  party  which  in  1H«»7  sent  a  letter  to 
cardinal  Patrizi  asking  for  some  kind  of  recognition 
from  Rome.    It  alao  alm«  at  re-establishing  monastic 

by  Ritualistic" 
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innovations  in  divine  worship,  endeavoring  to  conform 
the  service  altogether  to  that  of  the  Roman  and  Kant- 
em  churches.  Until  recently  this  party  was  more 
noted  for  zeal  and  fervor  than  for  intelligence  and  ec- 
clesiastical standing,  but  of  late  they  have  gained  an 
immense  advantage  by  the  open  declaration  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey  in  their  favor.  In  his  Eirenicon  (1866,  12mo)  be 
explains  away  the  chief  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Articles  and  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  treats  severely  the  personal  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  and  the  increasing  MarioUtry  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Dr.  Pusey  also  advocates  the  confes- 
sional  and  monastic  life.  The  latest  development  of 
this  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  volumes  enti- 
tled Tk-  Church  and  the  World  (edited  by  the  Rev. 
Orby  Shipley). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  party  of  Ration- 
alists in  the  Church  of  England  whose  type  of  opinion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Essays  and  Ilerievs  (1860),  and 
whose  extreme  representative  is  perhaps  bishop  Co- 
Ien*o.  of  Natal,  who  has  published  several  volumes  of 
so-called  criticisms,  in  which  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Old  Testament  are  repudiated.  No 
power  has  been  discovered,  either  in  the  Church  of 
Ln^land  or  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  deal  with  the 
Romanizers  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Rationalists  on 
the  other. 

IV.  Statistics. — The  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces,  Can- 
terbury and  York.  Knch  province  has  a  Convocation 
(q.  v.)  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  upper  hou*e  em- 
bracing the  archbishop  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  lower  house  a  numl>er  of  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  proctors.  The  bishops  of  the  Church  in 
England,  in  1868,  were  as  follows :  I.  Province  of  Cun- 
tertmry. — 1.  Canterbury  (archbishop);  2.  London;  3. 
Winchester;  4.  Exeter;  5.  St.David's;  6.  Chichester  ; 
7.  Lichfield  ;  8.  Oxford ;  9.  St.  Asaph's ;  10.  Hereford  ; 

11.  Llandaff ;  12.  Lincoln ;  13.  Bath  and  Wells  ;  14. 
Salisbury;  15.  Norwich ;  16.  Bangor;  17.  Rochester; 
18.  Worcester;  19.  Gloucester;  20.  Ely:  21.  Peterbor- 
ough. 11.  Prorince  of  York. — 1.  York  (archbishop); 
2.  Durham ;  3.  Manchester ;  4.  Ripon  ;  5.  Carlisle  ;  6. 
Chester;  7.  Sodor  and  Man  (each  diocese  is  treated  of 
in  a  special  article  of  the  Cydopadia,  where  full  sta- 
tistics and  the  name  of  the  present  incumbents  are 
given).  The  32  dioceses  of  Ireland,  formerly  divided 
into  four  provinces)  were  reduced  to  12  by  the  Church- 
Temporality  Act  (passed  1833).  Armagh  has  6  dio- 
ceses: Armagh,  Derry,  Down,  Kilmore,  Meath,  Tuam. 
/>u6/i»,  6:  Dublin,  Cushel,  Cloync,  Killaloe,  Umerick, 
Ossory.  See  Ikf.land.  In  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England  are  also  a  number  of  colonial  and 
mixtion ury  bishops.    They  were,  in  18!H>.  as  follows  : 

1.  Europe. — Gibraltar.  II.  Atia. — 1.  Calcutta  (metro- 
politan); 2.  Bombay ;  8.  Travacore  and  Cochin;  4. 
Madras;  5.  Colombo;  6.  Kaugoou ;  7.  Lahore  III. 
Africa.  —  !.  Cnpctown  (metropolitan);  2.  Mauritius; 
fl.*Grahamstown;  4.  St.  Helena;  ft.  Orange  River  State; 
C.  Central  Africa;  7.  Natal ;  8.  Sierra  Leone  ;  9.  Niger 
region.    IV.  Auttra/anin. — 1.  Sydney  (metropolitan); 

2.  Adelaide  ;  3.  Melbourne  ;  4.  Newcastle  :  5.  Perth  ; 
6.  Brisbane  ;  7.  Goulburn :  8.  Tasmania :  9.  New  Zea- 
land (metropolitan):  10.  Christ  Church ;  11.  Nelson; 

12.  Wellington  ;  13.  Waiapu  ;  14.  Duncdin  ;  15.  Mela- 
nesia ;  16.  Honolulu  :  17.  Grafton  and  Armidalc.  V. 
Atiifiica.—  l.  Montreal ;  2.  Toronto;  3.  Newfoundland; 
4.  Frederickton  (  metropolitan ) ;  5.  Nova  Scotia ;  6. 
Huron;  7.  Colombia  ;  S.Quebec;  9.  Ontario:  10.  Ru- 
pert's Land;  11.  New  Westminster;  12.  Jamaica;  13. 
Barbador«;  14.  Antigua;  1 5.  Nassau  ;  16.  Guiana. 

The  following  is  a  li.*t  of  the  principal  Church  Soci- 
eties, with  a  l>rief  account  of  their  work  :  1.  S'tciety  frr 
promoting  the  Employment  nf  additional  Cui  ate*  in  pop- 
ulous Places  (established  in  1887).  This  society.  I*- 
eides  making  annual  grants  towards  the  maintenance 
of  additional  clergymen,  grant*  sums,  not  exceeding 


£600  in  any  single  grant,  in  aid  of  endowments.  In- 
come for  l8«7  6X.  £32,  A  64.  2.  The  Church  Pastoral  I  id 
Society  (18^6)  aims  at  providing  means  for  maintaining 
curates  and  lay  agents  in  largely  peopled  districts. 
Total  receipts  in  the  year  1866-67,  £47,829;  in  1K86- 
87,  £64,226.  8.  The  Incorporate*  Society  for  promot- 
ing the  Enlargement,  BuUtling.  and  Repairing  of  Church- 
tt  and  Chapels  in  England  and  Wales  (1M8)  had,  in 
;  1867-68,  an  income  of  £8422.  This  society  was  incor- 
:  porated  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1828;  until  1851  it 
•  was  supported  by  a  triennial  royal  letter,  which  pro- 
duced about  £30.000;  since  then  it  has  been  depend- 
ent on  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  church  collec- 
,  tions,  and  legacies.  4.  The  Ijondon  Diocesan  Church 
Huildmg  Society  and  Metropolis  Church  Fund  (1854) 
had,  in  1867-68,  an  income  of  £45,l:;0.  6.  The  Church 
of  England  Srripture  fowlers'  Association  provides  lay 
readers  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  poor,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  parochial  clergy.  Its  income  was, 
in  1867-68.  £13,440.  (i.  The  Notional  Association  for 
promoting  Freedom  of  Worship  (1858)  has  for  its  object 
"  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  freedom  of 
parish  churches  as  the  true  tasis  of  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, and  the  only  means  of  relieving  spiritual  destitu- 
tion ;  and  the  scriptural  system  of  weekly  offerings  as 
the  most  excellent  way,  especially  enjoined  by  the 
Church  of  England,  of  raising  money  for  Church  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  substitute  for  pew -rent*  where  endow- 
ments arc  not  obtainable."  7.  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Kmnrledge.  This  is  the  oldest  society  in  the 
country.  It  supplies  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  either 
gratuitously  or  far  below  cost  price,  issuea  books  and 
tracts  of  a  "sound  Church  tone,"  suitable  for  schools, 
lending  libraries,  workingmen's  clubs  and  reading- 
rooms,  hospitals,  workhouses,  jails,  etc.;  also  for  the 
use  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  emigrants.  The  income 
(independent  of  sales)  for  1866  67  was  £28,547;  for 
1888-89,  £40,290.  8.  National  Socie/y  for  promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  (instituted  1811,  incorporated  1817).  The 
operations  of  this  society  embrace  building  school- 
rooms and  teachers'  dwelling-houses,  maintaining  col- 
leges for  the  training  of  teachers,  granting  money  to- 
wards pay  in  l'  the  sakrie*  of  certificated  teachers,  etc. 
The  National  Society,  during  the  lime  of  its  existence, 
has  made  r  rants  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £400,000, 
and  this  amount  has  been  supplemented  by  at  least 
£1.200,000  of  private  contribution  for  the  building  cf 
schools,  besides  originating  the  expenditure  of  an  im- 
mense annual  sum  for  their  sustentstion.  The  total 
number  of  schools  in  connection  with  this  society  in 
1865  was  12,421,  in  which  there  were  1,18(3,516  schol- 
ars. The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  was  1.818,470.  The  number  of  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  trained  in  the  colleges  of  the  society  is 
about  140  a  year,  and  altout  4750  have  been  sent  out 
during  the  last  twentv-two  vea  s.  The  income  of  the 
society  for  18ft4  65  was  £20,267.  9.  The  Pr>rycrj>ook 
and  Jlomily  S  cie'y  desires  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Homilies" 
of  the  Church,  which  it  has  had  translated  into  thitty- 
three  languages.  Its  income  for  1*66  67  was  £1163; 
for  1867-68,  £1247.  10.  The  Poor  CUrgy  PeEff  .society 
has,  since  its  establishment  in  1856,  assisted  1166  poor 
clergymen,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen, 
with  the  sum  of  £8254.  In  1864-65  the  income  wa» 
£2062,  and  grunts  were  made  to  101  applicants.  11. 
The  Society  fir  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Pitrt*  (incorporated  in  1701)  is  the  oldest  of  all  the* 
English,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  the  Protestant 
missionary  societies  of  the  world.  The  society  aims 
as  much  as  possible  at  establishing  complete  churchea, 
with  bishops  at  their  head,  and  which  shall  ultimately 
l>ecome  altogether  independent  of  the  society,  wher- 
ever England  has  any  territorial  possessions.  Its  in- 
come in  1866-67  wa*  £91,186;  hi  1887-88.  £105,712. 
12.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the 
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East  wa»  founded  in  1799.  Its  work  is  chiefly  among 
the  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  its  missions  are 
established.  Its  income  in  1*60-67  was  £150,357,  and 
in  1886-87,  £234,639.  13.  The  Colonial  and  Continen- 
tal Chun*  Society.  Its  leading  object  is  to  send  cler- 
gyman, catechUts,  and  teachers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  settlers  in  the  English  colonics,  and  to  British 
subjects  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  income  for 
1866-67  was  £31,079;  for  1886-87,  £16,501.  14.  The 
English  Church  Union  was  formed  in  1869  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  of  resisting,  by  a  combination  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  attempts  of  dissenters  and  others  to  alienate 
the  rights  and  injure  the  position  of  the  Church;  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  developing  its  internal  ener- 
gies." It  is  intended  to  be  the  central  organ  of  the 
High-Church  party.  The  union  is  managed  by  u 
council  of  twenty-four  elected  and  five  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, thirteen  of  these  being  clergymen  and  the  re- 
in ainin.:  sixteen  laymen.  15.  The  Association  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Unity  of Christendom  was  formed  in 
18&7  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a  bond  of  interces- 
sory prayer  members  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
of  the  Kotnan  Catholic,  Creek,  and  Anglican  commu- 
nions. The  members  promise  to  use  daily  a  brief 
prayer  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  In 
1865  the  association  numbered  8827  members,  divided 
as  follows:  Roman  Catholics,  1271;  Orientals,  includ- 
ing Servians  and  Armenians,  360;  uncertain  or  mis- 
cellaneous, 75 ;  Anglicans,  7121.  16.  The  Eastern 
Church  Association  wits  founded  in  1864.  Its  objects 
ware  stated  to  be  to  inform  the  English  public  as  to 
the  state  and  position  of  the  Eastern  Christians;  to 
make  known  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  to  the  Christians  of  the  East;  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  opportunities  which  the  providence  of 
God  shall  afford  for  intercommunion  with  the  ortho- 
dox Church,  and  also  for  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
other  ancient  churches  of  the  East ;  to  assist,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  bishops  of  the  orthodox  Church  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  and  the  educa- 
tion of  their  flocks.  It  counts  among  its  members 
English,  Scotch,  American,  colonial,  and  Greek  bish-  j 
ops.  17.  The  Anglo-Continental  Society  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  make  the  principles  of  the  English  Church 
known  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  aid  in  the  reformation 
of  national  churches  and  other  religious  communities.  J 
18.  Thr  English  Church  Astociation  was  established  in 
18G5  as  the  central  organization  of  Low-Churchmen. 
Its  chief  object  is  to  counteract  and  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  High-Church  and  Romanizing  tendencies  in  the 
Church.  19.  The  South  American  Mission  Society,  es- 
tablished In  1H62.  Its  object  is  to  send  out  missiona- 
ries to  the  native  trills  of  South  America,  to  English- 
men in  spiritual  destitution  there,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  anv  opening  for  evangelization.  Its  means 
was  in  1*66-67.  £7431,  and  in  1886-87,  £12,008.  20.- 
Irish  Church  Mission*  to  Roman  Catholics.  According 
to  the  nineteenth  annual  report,  published  in  May, 
1868,  the  income  was  £26.577 ;  the  year  before  it  was 
£22,507.  21.  The  London  Society  far  promoting  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Jew,  established  in  184)9.  The  offi- 
cers must  be  members  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  or,  if  foreigners,  of  a  Protestant 
Church,  lis  income  was  iu  l»06-67,  £33,327,  and  in 
1887-88,  £33,925. 

At  ihe  last  official  census  taken  in  Great  Hritain  in 
1881,  in  England  and  Scotland  no  inquiries  were  made 
aa  to  the  creed  of  the  inhabitants.  For  Ireland,  the 
population  connected  with  the  Established  Church  was, 
in  1861,  according  to  the  officii  1  census,  678.661.  As 
in  England  the  Church  herself  makes  no  attempt  to 
find  out  her  statistics,  nothing  hut  estimates  can  be 
given  on  this  point.  As  regards  places  of  worship,  j 
number  of  sittings,  and  estimates  of  Church  attend- 
ants, the  statistics  of  the  Established  Church  com- "; 


pared  as  follows  with  the  aggregate  statistics  of  all 
other  religious  bodies  *. 
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14,017 
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4.694,646 

3,773,474 
3,4*7, »M} 

According  to  this  table,  of  all  the  church  sittings, 
61.9  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Englund, 
and  48.1  per  cent,  to  the  other  religious  denomina- 
tions; and  of  the  Church  attendant*,  likewise  about 
52  per  cunt,  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  48  to  others. 
Other  statistics,  as,  for  instance,  the  annual  marriage 
statistics,  give  to  the  population  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  two  statements  may  be  reconciled  by 
taking  52  per  cent,  as  that  portion  of  tho  total  popula- 
tion which  is  practically  and  actively  connected  with 
the  Church,  while  it  is,  on  the  other  hund,  pmlwlde 
that  fully  65  per  cent,  sustain  a  nominal  connection 
with  the  Church.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  in  point 
of  places  of  worship  and  Church  attendants  has  been 
less  rapid  than  that  of  the  other  religious  denomina- 
tions taken  together.  For  detailed  comparative  statis- 
tics, see  Great  Biutain. 

Besides  the  national  universities  of  Oxfonl  and 
Cambridge,  Durham  University  and  King's  College, 
London,  the  Church  of  England  has  the  following  the 
j  ological  training  institutions:  St. Bees  (Cumberland), 
|  with  80  students,  and  St.  Aidun's  (Birkenhead),  with 
j  63  students;  also  a  training  department  at  Binning- 
;  ham  Colloge,  the  London  Colleire  of  Divinity  at  St. 
!  John's  Wood,  and  Lampeter  College,  Wales. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  parishes 
and  the  number  of  clergy  in  each  of  the  English  dio- 
ceses; also  the  total  population  of  tho  territory  em- 
braced in  each  diocese. 
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Total  for  Holland  1 
and  Wales. ...( 

20,209,671 

17,067 

12,539 

120O 

For  farther  accounts  of  the  statistics  of  the  Church 
of  England,  sec  the  annual  Clergy  List  (which  also 
contains  a  complete  list  of  all  the  benefices,  with  names 
of  patrons,  etc.):  Rivinjrton's  Ecclesiastical  Year-booh 
for  1865  ;  Christian  Feared:  (Lond.  1867  and  186*); 
Schem.  4mrr.  Eccles.  Yearbook  for  1859  (N.  Y.  1860), 
and  Amrr.  Eccles.  Almanac  frr  1868  (N.  V.  1868). 

V.  literature. — The  early  historians  are  Gildas  (6th 
century).  De  Britannia  ercidio,  etc.  (transl.  by  Giles, 
Lond.  1841, 8vo)  ;  Bcde,  Hist.  EccUs.  A  nqlorum  {Opera, 
ed.  Giles,  12  vols,  1813,  vol.  ii) ;  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
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Episcoporvm,  in  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii; 
ner,  Vita,  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii,  and  in 
Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  vol.  clix  ;  Ingulphus,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury,  in  Fulnian,  Rrr.  Anglicar.  Script.  Vet. 
(Oxon,  1684) ;  and  in  (talc,  Historic  Britauniae,  etc. 
(Oxon,  16'Jl,  2  voU.  fol.).  The  History  of  Ingulph,  tlie 
History  ofGaimar,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  are  reprinted  in  The 
Church  Historians  of  England  (Lend,  1853). 

Historian*:  SX\\\\n^AwX,Origines  Britannico?  (1710; 
new  edit  Oxford,  1842,  2  vols.  Hvo);  Csher,  Brit.Ee- 
clesiarvm  Antiquitates  (1638,  4to;  Works,  16  vol*.  Dub- 
lin,  1847,  vols,  v,  vi);  Smith,  Reli>/i<m  of  Ancient  Brit- 
ain (Lewd.  1846,  12mo) ;  Churton, Early  EmjHsh  Church 
(London,  1858,  3d  edit.  IHmo);  Soamcs,  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  (Lond.  1*28.  2d  edit.  8voi ;  lb.  lioctrines  of  An- 
glo-Saxon Church  (Hampton  Lecture,  1830);  lb.  Lat- 
in Church  during  Anglo-Saxon  Times  (Lond.  184*,  8vo)  ; 
lb.  Elizabethan  Religious  History  (London,  1839,  8vo); 
lb.  Reformatum  (London,  1826  8,  4  vols.  8vo);  Fuller,  I 
Church  History  of  Great  Britain  (1655,  fol. ;  new  edit. 
Ixmd.  1837,  8  vols.  8vo;  Warner,  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England  (1765,  2  vol*,  fol.);  Inett,  Origines  Angti- 
omer,  History  from  6th  century  to  death  of  King  John, 
1216  (London,  1704-10,  2  vols.  fol. ;  new  edit.  Oxford, 
1855, 1  vols.  8vo) ;  Carwithen,  History  of  the  ( 'hurch  of 
England  (Oxford,  1849,  2d  edit.  2  vols.  12m<>);  Grant. 
Sitmnutry  if  the  History  of  the  English  Church  and  of 
the  Sects,  etc.  (Lond.  1811  1826, 4  vol*.  8vo) ;  Collier, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain  (1708,  fol. ;  new  1 
ed.  by  liarham,  Lond.  18-10. 9  vols.  8vo);  Brown,  Cow- 
JWttom  History  of  the  British  Churches  (Edinb.  1820; 
2d  edit.  1823,  2  vol*.  8vo) :  Baxter,  Church  History  of 
England  (2d  ed.  Lond.  18-19,  8vo~) ;  Short,  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Church  of  England  to  1688  (Lond.  1840,  1 
3d  edit.  8vo) ;  Anderson,  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  ■ 
land  in  the  Colonies  (Lond.  1856.  2d  edit.  8  vols.  8vo);  | 
Annual  American  Cyclopedia,  1863,  and  all  the  follow- 
ing volumes,  art.  Anglicnn  Church. 

On  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation,  see 
Reformation.  For  general  statistics  of  Christianity 
in  the  British  Islands,  see  Cheat  Britain;  Iuk- 
lani>;  Scotland. 

Engles,  Joseph  Patterson,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  Jan.  3,  1703.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in  July, 
1811.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  co-master  of  the 
grammar-school  in  the  same  institution  with  Kev.  Dr. 
8.  B.  How.  In  1817,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie  and  Mr. 
Envies  founded  an  academy,  under  the  name  of  the 
Classical  Institute,  which  Mr.  Envies  continued  until 
February,  1845,  when  he  was  elected  publishing  agent 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  his  death.  Mr.  Entries 
was  a  meml>er  and  elder  of  the  Scots  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  having  joined  that  church  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  very  soon  after  having  been 
chosen  an  elder  of  the  same.  Besides  writing  several 
smaller  volumes  for  children  and  youth,  he  edited  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  readings. 
He  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of  April  14.  1861,  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart  from  which  ho  had  been  suffering 
for  a  hunt  a  year. 

Engles,  WUliam  Morrison,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  12. 1797,  and) 
was  (derated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  w here 
he  graduated  A.  B.  in  1815.  After  studying  theologv  un- 
der the  Hev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie  (q.  v.), 'he  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1818,  and  in  182(1  became  jwstor  of  the 
Seventh  Preshvterian  Chu  ch  in  Philadelph  in,  which 
office  he  filled  f.iithfully  until  his  health  failed  in  1*3-1, 
when  he  became  editor  of  The  Presbyterian.  He  edit- 
ed that  journal  for  over  thirty  years.  In  1*38  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  made  him  their  ed- 
itor of  books  and  tracts,  and  he  continued  in  that  work 
With  great  success  till  1863.  In 


tions,  it  is  stated  that  "the  Board  of  Publication  is 
probably  more  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Engles  thun  to 
any  other  one  man  for  its  existence  and  its  usefulness, 
especially  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history." 
Besides  his  constant  editorial  work,  he  wrote  a  num- 
!>er  of  small  books  on  practical  religion,  many  of  which 
had  a  wide  circulation.  Of  one  of  them,  the  Soldier's 
Pocket-book,  in  English  and  German,  300,000  were  cir- 
culated among  our  soldiers  during  the  civil  war.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  Nov. 27, 1867.— A mericun  Annual 
Cyclopadia,  vii.  296. 

English  Versions  ok  the  Bible.  Passing 
over  the  lives  of  the  individual  translators,  the  long 
struggle  with  the  indifference  or  opposition  of  men  in 
power,  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  as  calling 
for,  or  affected  by,  the  appearance  of  the  translation, 
the  time,  and  place,  and  form  of  the  successive  edi- 
tions by  which  the  demand,  when  once  created,  waa 
supplied — ull  of  which  is  given  under  more  appropri- 
ate titles  —  we  shall  here  aim  to  give  an  account  of 
the  several  versions  as  they  appeared;  to  ascertain 
the  qualifications  of  the  translators  for  the  work  which 
they  undertook,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  act- 
ed ;  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  result  of  their  la- 
liors  in  the  received  version,  and,  as  consequent  ou 
this,  of  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  a  new  or  re- 
vised translation ;  and,  finally,  to  give  such  a  survey 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  may  help  the  reader 
to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  for  himself.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  substantially  adopt  so  much  of  Prof. 
Plumtre's  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  bible,  s.  v.  Ver- 
sions, as  relates  to  the  subject.  The  present  article 
has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  Kev.  T.  J.  Conant, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

[.  Early  Translate ms.  —  It  was  asserted  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  a  point 
against  Tyndal,  that  he  had  seen  English  translations 
of  the  Bible  which  had  been  made  licforc  Wycliffe, 
and  that  these  were  approved  by  the  bishops,  and  were 
allowed  by  them  to  be  read  by  laymen,  and  even  by 
devout  women  (Bialogues,  ch.  viii-xiv,  col.  82).  There 
seem  good  grounds,  however,  for  doubting  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement.  No  such  translations— ver- 
sions, i.  e.  of  the  entire  Scriptures— are  now  extant. 
No  traces  of  them  appear  in  any  contemporary  writer. 
Wycliffe's  great  complaint  is  that  there  is  no  transla- 
tion (Forshall  and  Madden,  Wycliffe's  Bible,  Pref.  p. 
xxi,  Prol.  p.  59).  The  Constitutions  of  archbishop 
Arundel  (A.D.  1408)  mention  two  only,  and  these  are 
Wycliffe's  own,  and  the  one  based  on  his  and  com- 
pleted after  his  death.  More's  statement  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  either  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration 
of  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  Bible  had  l«een  previously 
translated,  or  as  arising  out  of  a  mistake  as  to  the  date 
of  MSS.  of  the  Wycliffe  version.  'I  he  history  of  the 
English  Bible  will  therefore  begin,  as  it  has  l*egun 
hitherto,  with  the  work  of  the  first  great  reformer. 
One  glance,  however,  we  may  give,  in  passing,  to  the 
earlier  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  connect 
some  of  its  most  honored  names  with  the  great  work 
of  making  the  truths  of  Scripture,  or  parts  of  the  books 
themselves,  if  not  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  accessible  to 
the  people.  We  mav  think  of  Ca*1fiion  as  embodying 
the  wh.de  history  of  the  Bible  in  the  alliterative  metre 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv,  24);  of 
Aldheltn,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  7th  century,  aa 
rendering  the  Psalter  ;  of  Bede,  as  translating  in  the 
last  hours  of  his  life  the  Gospel  of  John  (Epist.  Cuth- 
berti)  ;  of  Alfred,  setting  forth  in  his  mother  tongue,  aa 
the  great  ground-work  of  his  legislation,  the  four  chap- 
ters of  Exodus  (xx-xxiii)  that  contained  the  first  code 
of  the  laws  of  Israel  (Pauli's  Lift  of  Alfred,  chap.  v). 
The  wishes  of  the  great  king  extended  further.  He 
desired  that  'all  the  frco-l>ora  youth  of  his  kingdow 
should  be  aide  to  read  the  English  Scriptures"  ["En- 
flise  gewritt,"  which,  however,  mav  merely  denote 
EnglLsh  literature  in  general]  (/«/.).  Portions  of  the 
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Bible,  some  of  the  Psalm*,  and  extracts  from  other  I 
liooks,  were  translated  by  him  for  his  own  use  and 
that  of  hit  children.    The  traditions  of  a  later  date,  | 
seeing  in  him  the  representative  of  all  that  was  good 
in  the  old  Saxon  time,  made  him  the  translator  of  the 
whole  Bible  (Ibid.,  supp.  to  chap.  v). 

The  work  of  translating  w«»,  however,  carried  on 
by  others.  One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four  gos- 
p?l*.  interlinear  with  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate,  known  j 
u»  the  Durham  book,  is  found  in  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  referred  to  the  9th  or 
ll>tb  century.  Another,  known  a*  the  Rushworth  | 
Gloss,  and  Monging  to  the  same  period,  is  hi  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford.  Another,  of  a  somewhat  later 
date,  is  in  the  same  collection,  and  in  the  library  of 
Corpus-  Christ i  College,  Cambridge.  The  name  of 
Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  Is  connected  with  a 
version  of  the  Psalma ;  that  of  Aelfric  with  an  epitome 
of  Scripture  history,  including  a  translation  of  many 
part*  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  (Lewis,  Hitl. 
ofTraiwi.  ch.  i :  Forshall  and  Madden,  Preface;  Bag- 
star's  Englith  ffexapla,  Pref.).  The  influence  of  Nor- 
man ecclesiastics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  Conquest,  was  probably  adverse  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  work.  They  were  too  far  removed 
from  sympathy  with  the  subjugated  race  to  care  to 
educate  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The  spoken  dia- 
lects of  the  English  of  that  period  would  naturally 
seem  to  thein  too  rude  and  uncouth  to  be  the  channel 
of  divine  truth.  Picture*,  mysteries,  miracle  plays, 
rather  than  hooks,  were  the  instruments  of  education 
for  all  but  the  few  who,  in  monasteries  under  Norman 
or  Italian  superintendence,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  theology  or  law.  In  the  remoter  parts  of 
England,  however,  where  their  influence  was  less  felt, 
or  the  national  feeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those 
who  carried  on  the  succession,  and  three  versions  of 
the  Gospels,  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  belonging 
to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  remain  to  attest  their  la- 
l>ors.  The  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  history 
known  as  the  Onnulum,  in  alliterative  English  verse, 
ascribed  to  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  is  the 
next  conspicuous  monument,  and  miy  be  looked  upon 
as  indicating  a  desire  to  place  the  facts  of  the  Bible 
within  reach  of  others  than  the  clergy.  The  13th 
century,  a  time  in  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  of 
religious  revival,  witnessed  renewed  attempts.  A 
prose  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Norman-French, 
cire.  A.D.  12G0,  indicates  a  demand  for  devotional 
reading  within  the  circle  of  the  court,  or  of  the  wealth-, 
ier  merchants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of  high  rank. 
Farther  signs  of  the  same  desire  arc  found  in  three 
English  versions  of  the  Psalms — one  towards  the  close 
of  the  13th  century ;  another  by  Schorham.  circ.  A.D. 
132  • :  another,  with  other  canticles  from  the  O.  T.  and  j 
N.  T.,  by  Kir  hard  Kolle,  of  Hampole,  circ.  131'J ;  the 
last  being  accompanied  by  a  devotional  exposition — 
and  in  one  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  of 
all  Paul's  epistles  (the  list  includes  the  apocryphal 
epi*tle  to  the  Laodicean*),  in  the  library  of  Corpus- 
ChrL«ti  College,  Cambridge.  The  fact  stated  by  arch- 
bishop Arundel  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia, wife  of  Richard  II,  that  she  habitually  read  the 
Gospels  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers  expositions, 
was  probably  true  of  many  other*  of  high  rank.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  these  facts,  not  as  detracting  from 
the  glory  of  the  great  reformer  of  the  14th  century, 
but  as  showing  that  for  himself  also  there  had  been  a 
preparation;  that  what  he  supplied  met  a  demand 
which  had  for  many  years  been  gathering  strength. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  these  versions  started 
front  nothing  better  than  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate, 
more  or  less  accurate,  which  each  translator  had  be- 
fore htm  (Lewis,  ch.  i ;  Forsliall  and  Madden,  Prrfact). 

II.  Wrcurrt  (born  1324,  died  13*H).— 1.  It  is  sin- 
gular, and  not  without  significance,  that  the  first 
III.-O 


translation  from  the  Bible  connected  with  the 
of  Wycliffe  should  have  Wen  that  of  part  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  Last  A  ge  of  the  Church  (A .  I).  1356)  trans- 
lates and  expounds  the  vision  in  which  the  reformer 
read  the  signs  of  bis  own  times,  the  sins  and  the  de- 
struction of  "Antichrist  and  bis  meynce"  (  —  multi- 
tude). Shortly  after  this  ho  completed  a  version  of 
the  Gospels,  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  "  so  that 
jiorc  Cristen  men  may  some  dele  know  the  text  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  coroyn  sentence  of  the  aide  holie  doc- 
tores"  (Preface).  Wycliffe,  however,  though  the  t  hief, 
was  not  the  only  laborer  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of 
English  readers  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  were 
not  content  to  have  the  book  which  they  honored 
al>ove  all  others  in  a  tongue  not  their  own.  Another 
translation  and  commentary  appear  to  have  lieen  made 
about  the  same  time,  in  ignorance  of  Wycliffe's  work, 
and  for  the  "manie  lewid  men  that  gladlic  would  kon 
the  Gospelle,  if  it  were  dragben  into  the  Englisch 
tung."  The  fact  that  many  MSS.  of  this  period  are 
extant,  containing  in  English  a  Monotcssaron,  or  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by  portions  of  the 
Epistles,  or  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  or  an  epitome  of 
Scripture  history,  or  the  substance  of  Paul's  epistles, 
or  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  full  length,  with  indications 
more  or  less  distinct  of  Wycliffe's  influence,  shows 
how  widespread  was  tbe  feeling  that  the  time  had 
come  for  an  English  Bible  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Pref. 
p.  xiii-xvii).  These  preliminary  lalnir*  were  followed 
up  by  a  complete  translation  of  the  N.  T.  by  Wycliffe 
himself.  The  O.  T.  was. undertaken  by  his  coadjutor, 
Nicholas  de  Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  probably 
by  a  citation  to  appear  Iwforo  archhishop  Arundel  in 
1382,  and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the  order  of 
the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Barucb.  Many  of  the 
MSS.  of  this  version  now  extant  present  a  different 
recension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  proliablc  that  the  work 
of  Wycliffe  and  Hereford  was  revised  by  Richard 
Purvey,  circ.  A.D.  1388.  To  him  also  Is  ascribed  tb« 
interesting  Prologue,  in  which  the  translator  gives  an 
account  both  of  his  purpose  and  his  method  (Forshall 
and  Madden,  Pref.  p.  xxv). 

2.  The  former  was,  as  that  of  Wycliffe  had  been,  to 
give  an  English  Bible  to  the  English  people.  He  a|>- 
peals  to  the  authority  of  Bede,  of  Alfred,  and  of  Gros- 
U'  te,  to  the  examples  of  Frenshe,  and  Beemers  (Bo- 
hemians), and  Britons."  He  answers  the  hypocritical 
objections  that  men  were  not  holy  enough  fur  such  a 
work;  that  it  was  wrong  for  "idiots"  to  do  what  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Church  had  left  undone.  He 
hopes  "to  make  tlio  sentence  as  trewe  and  open  iu 
Englishe  as  it  is  in  Latine,  or  more  trew©  and  open." 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  the  method  of  the 
translator,  that  the  version  was  based  upon  the  Vul- 
gate (comp.  Gen.  lit,  15 :  «  She  shall  trede  thy  head"). 
If,  in  the  previous  century,  scholars  like  Grwtcte  and 
Roger  Bacon,  seeking  knowledge  in  other  lauds,  and 
from  men  of  other  races,  had  acquired,  as  they  seera 
to  have  done,  some  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew, the  succession  had,  at  all  events,  not  been  per- 
petuated. The  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  period  with 
a  different  issue  between  scholastic  philosophy  and 
"  humanity"  ended,  in  the  first  struggle,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  former,  and  there  was  probably  no  one  at 
Oxford  among  Wycliffe's  contemporaries  who  could 
have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  translation  from  the 
original.  It  is  something  to  And  at  such  a  time  the 
complaint  that  "  learned  doctorU  taken  littel  hcede  to 
the  lettre,"  the  recognition  that  the  Vulgate  was  not 
all  sufficient,  that  "the  tcxte  of  oure  hokis"  (he  is 
speaking  of  the  Psalter,  and  tho  difficulty  of  under- 
standing it)  "discordeth  much  from  the  Ebreu"  (which 
knowledge  is.  however,  at  second  hand,  "bt  witnesse 
of  Jerom,  of  Lire,  and  other  expositouris").  The  dif- 
ficulty which  was  thus  felt  was  increased  by  the  state 
of  the  Vulgate  text-  The  translator  complains  that 
what  tho  Church  had  la  view  was  not  Jerome's  vor- 
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sion,  tint  a  Inter  and  corrupt  text ;  that  "  the  com  one 
Latyne  Bibles  han  more  neede  to  be  corrected  as  manie 
as  I  have  seen  in  my  life,  than  hath  the  Englishe  Bi- 
ble late  translated."  To  remedy  this  he  had  recourse 
to  collation.  Many  MSS.  were  compared,  and  out  of 
this  comparison  the  true  reading  ascertained  as  far  as 
possible.  The  next  step  was  to  consult  the  Glvsxa  Or- 
dinaria,  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  and 
others,  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  difficult  passages. 
After  thL<  (we  recognise  here,  perhaps,  a  departure 
from  the  right  order)  gntmmars  were  consulted.  Then 
came  the  actual  work  of  translating,  which  he  aimed 
at  making  idiomatic  rather  than  literal.  As  he  went 
on,  he  submitted  his  work  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
and  accepted  their  suggestions.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  these  early  strivings  after  the  true  excellence  of 
a  translator ;  yet  mure  interesting  to  take  note  of  the 
spirit,  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled,  in  later  trans- 
lators, in  which  the  work  was  done.  Nowhere  do  we 
And  the  conditions  of  the  work,  intellectual  and  moral, 
more  solemnly  asserted.  "A  translator  hath  grcte 
nede  to  studie  well  the  sentence,  both  before  and  after," 
so  that  no  equivocal  words  may  mislead  his  readers  or 
himself,  and  then  also  44  he  hath  nede  to  ly ve  a  clcnc 
life,  and  be  ful  devout  in  preiers,  and  have  not  his  wit 
occupied  about  worldli  things,  that  the  Holie  Spiryt, 
author  of  all  wiaedom,  and  cunnynge,  and  truth,  dresse 
(-train)  him  in  his  work,  and  suffer  him  not  for  to 
err"  (Forshall  and  Madden,  /W.  p.  f>l>). 

8.  The  extent  of  the  circulation  gainst  by  this  ver- 
sion may  l>e  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  systemntic  efforts 
for  its  destruction  made  by  archbishop  Arundel  and 
others,  not  leas  than  150  copies  are  known  to  be  ex- 
tant, some  of  them  obviously  made  for  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank,  others  apparently  for  humbler  read- 
ers. It  is  significant  as  bearing,  either  on  the  date 
of  the  two  works  or  on  the  |iosition  of  the  writer*,  that 
while  the  quotations  from  Scripture  in  Langton's  Vi- 
sum  of  Pim  I'Lnrmim  are  uniformly  given  in  Latin, 
those  in  the  Arson*'*  Tak  of  Chaucer  are  given  in 
English,  which  for  the  most  part  agrees  substantially 
with  Wycliffe's  translation. 

4.  The  following  characteristics  may  be  noticed  as 
distinguishing  this  version:  (l)The  general  homeli- 
ness of  its  style.  The  language  of  the  court  or  of 
scholars  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  that  of  the 
people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  principle  has 
been  acted  on  bv  later  translators.  The  style  of  Wvc- 
liffe  is  to  that  of  Chaucer  as  Tyndale's  is  to  Surrey's, 
or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jonson's.  (2)  The  substi- 
tution, in  many  cases,  of  English  equivalents  for  qua- 
si-technical words.  Thus  we  find  "  fy"  or  "fogh"  in- 
stead of  "  Roca"  (Matt,  v,  22);  "they  were  vxuhed" 
in  Matt,  iii,  6;  "richessc"  for  "  mammon"  (Luke  xvi, 
9, 11, 13) ;  "  bishop"  for  "  high-priest"  (/Kxwim).  (3) 
The  extreme  litcralness  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  is  followed,  as  in  2  Cor.  i,  17-19. 

HI.  Ttndalb.— The  work  of  Wycllffe  stands  by 
itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercised  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Reformation  of  the  ICth  century,  it  had 
no  perceptible  influence  on  later  translations.  By  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  its  English  was  already  obsoles- 
cent, and  the  revival  of  classical  scholarship  led  men 
to  feel  dissatisfied  with  a  version  which  had  avowedly 
been  mode  at  second-hand,  not  from  the  original. 
With  Tyndole,  on  the  other  hand,  we  enter  on  a  con- 
tinuous succession.  He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote 
ancestry,  of  the  Authorized  Version.  With  a  consist- 
ent, unswerving  purpose,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
this  one  work,  and,  through  dangers  and  difficulties, 
amid  enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile  and 
loneliness,  accomplished  it.  More  than  Cranmer  or 
Ridley,  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. While  they  were  slowly  moving  onwards,  halt- 
two  opinions,  watcliing  how  the 


winds  blew,  or,  at  the  best,  making  the  most  of  oppor- 
tunities, he  set  himself  to  the  task  without  which,  be 
felt  sure,  reform  would  1*  impossible,  which,  once  ac- 
complished, would  render  it  inevitable.  "  Ere  many 
years,"  he  said,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (A. I).  1520), 
he  would  cause  "a  l>oy  that  driveth  the  plough"  to 
know  more  of  Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  then  knew  (Foxe,  in  Anderson's  Aimalt  of  Eng- 
lish Mble,  i,  36).  We  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accu- 
rate estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  be 
thus  gave  himself.  The  change  which  had  come  over 
the  universities  of  Continental  Europe  since  the  time 
of  Wycliffe  hod  affected  those  of  England.  Greek  had 
been  taught  in  Paris  in  1458.  The  first  Greek  Gram- 
mar, that  of  Constantino  La  scan.*,  had  been  printed  in 
1476.  It  was  followed  in  1480  by  Craston's  Lexicon. 
The  more  enterprising  scholars  of  Oxford  visited  for- 
eign universities  for  the  sake  of  the  new  learning. 
Grocyn  (d.  15111),  Llnacrc  (d.  i:»24),  Colet  (d.  1519), 
had,  in  this  way,  from  the  Greeks  whom  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  had  scattered  over  Europe,  or  from  their 
Italian  pupils,  learned  enough  to  enter,  in  their  turn, 
upon  the  work  of  teaching.  When  Erasmus  visited 
Oxford  in  1497,  he  found  in  these  masters  a  scholar- 
ship which  even  he  could  admire.  Tyndale,  who  went 
to  Oxford  cir.  1500,  must  have  been  within  the  range 
of  their  teaching.  His  two  great  opponents.  Sir  Thom- 
as More  and  bishop  Tonstnl,  arc  known  to  have  been 
among  their  pupils.  It  is  significant  enough  that,  af- 
ter some  years  of  study,  Tyndale  left  Oxford  and  went 
to  Cambridge.  Such  changes  were,  it  is  true,  com- 
mon enough.  The  fame  of  any  great  teacher  would 
draw  around  him  men  from  other  universities,  from 
many  lands.  In  this  instance,  the  reason  of  Tyndale's 
choice  is  proltably  not  far  to  seek  (Walter,  buy.  Notice 
to  Tyndale's  IX/ctrinnl  77eriti*o*).  Erasmus  was  in 
Cambridge  from  1509  to  1514.  All  that  we  know  of 
Tyndale's  character  and  life,  the  fact  especially  that 
he  had  made  translations  of  portions  of  the  N.  T.  as 
early  as  1502  (Offor,  Ufe  >f  Tyndale,  p.  9),  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the 
presence  of  one  who  was  emphatically  the  scholar  and 
philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  great  scheme  of  cardinal  Ximencs  was  just 
then  beginning  to  interest  the  minds  of  all  scholars. 
The  publication  of  the  Complutensian  Bible,  it  is  true, 
did  not  take  place  till  1520 ;  but  the  collection  of  MSS. 
and  other  pre|»rations  for  it  l>egan  as  early  as  1504. 
In  the  mean  time  Erasmus  himself,  in  1516,  brought 
out  the  first  published  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  it  was  thus  made  accessible  to  all  scholars.  Of 
the  use  made  by  Tyndale  of  these  opportunities  wc 
have  evidence  in  his  coming  up  to  London  (1522),  in 
the  vain  hope  of  persuading  Tonstal  (known  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  an  enlightened  Humanist)  to  sanction 
his  scheme  of  rendering  the  N.  T.  into  English,  and 
bringing  a  translation  of  one  of  the  orations  of  I soc ra- 
tes as  a  proof  of  his  ca|*city  for  the  work.  The  at- 
tempt was  not  successful.  "At  the  lost  I  understood 
not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  lord  of  Lon- 
don's palace  to  translate  tho  N.  T.,  but  also  that  there 
was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England"  (Prtf.  to  Fix* 
linokt  of  .!/>.«*). 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  far  at  this  time  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  attainable  at  the  English 
universities,  or  how  far  Tyndale  hod  used  any  means 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  is  probable  that 
it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  measure,  to  a  few 
bolder  than  their  fellows,  at  a  time  far  earlier  than  the 
introduction  of  Greek.  The  large  body  of  Jews  set- 
tled in  the  cities  of  England  must  have  possessed  a 
knowledge,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  their  Hebrew 
books.  On  their  banishment,  to  the  numlw  of  16.00<\ 
by  Edward  I,  these  iwoks  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  supcrstitiously  reverenced  or  feared  by  most, 
yet  drawing  some  to  examination,  and  then  to  stndv. 
Grostete,  it  is  said,  knew  Hebrew  as  weli  as  Greek. 
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Roger  Bacon  knew  enough  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
Vulgate  as  incorrect  and  misleading.  Then,  however, 
cane  a  period  in  which  linguistic  studios  were  thrown 
into  the  background,  and  Hebrew  became  an  unknown 
speech  eren  to  the  best-read  scholars.  The  first  signs 
of  a  revival  meet  us  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  remarkable  fact  that  a  Hebrew  Psalter 
was  printed  at  Soncino  in  1477  (forty  years  before 
Erasmus's  Greek  Testament),  the  Pentateuch  in  1482, 
the  Prophets  in  1486,  the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  in  14«8, 
that  by  1496  four  editions  had  been  published,  and  by 
1.V96  not  fewer  than  eleven  (Whitwker,  Hist,  and  Crit. 
Inquiry,  p.  22),  indicates  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  students  of  Europe,  not  less  than  on  that  of 
the  more  learned  Jews.  Here  also  the  progress  of  the 
Complutcnsian  Bible  would  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  scholars.  The  cry  raised  by  the  "Trojans"  of  Ox- 
ford in  1519  (chiefly  consisting  of  the  friars,  who  from 
the  time  of  Wycliffe  had  all  but  swamped  the  educa- 
tion of  the  place)  azainn  the  first  Greek  lectures— that 
to  study  that  language  would  make  men  pagans,  that 
to  study  Hebrew  would  make  them  Jews — shows  that 
the  latter  study  as  well  as  the  former  was  the  object 
of  their  dislike  and  fear  (Anderson,  i,  24 ;  Hallam,  Lit. 
of  Eur.  i.  408). 

Whether  Tyndale  had  in  this  way  gained  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  before  be  left  England  in  1524 
may  be  uncertain.  The  fact  that  in  1530-81  ha  putv 
lished  a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  and  Jo- 
nah (see  a  letter  by  the  ven.  lord  Arthur  Hervey  to 
the  Bury  Post  of  Feb.  3, 1862,  transferred  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  A  then/mm),  may  be  looked  on  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  labors,  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  giving 
this  proof  of  his  power  to  translate  from  the  original 
(Anderson,  Annals,  i,  209-288).  We  may  perhaps 
trace,  among  other  motives  for  the  many  wanderings 
of  his  exile,  a  desire  to  visit  the  cities  Worms,  Cologne, 
Hamburg.  Antwerp  (Anderson,  p.  48-64),  where  the 
Jews  lived  in  greatest  numbers,  and  some  of  which 
were  famous  for  their  Hebrew  learning.  Of  at  least 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  that  language  we  have,  a  few 
years  later,  abundant  evidence  in  the  table  of  Hebrew 
words  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  in  casual  etymologies  scattered  through 
his  other  works,  e.  g.  "  Mammon"  (ParoAfe  of  Wicked 
Mammon,  p.  68),  "Cohen"  {Obedience,  p.  255),  "Abel 
Mizraim"  (p.  347), "  Pesah"  (p.  353).  A  remark  (Pref- 
ace to  Obedience,  p.  148)  shows  how  well  he  bad  en- 
tered into  the  general  spirit  of  the  language.  "  The 
properties  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  agree th  a  thousand 
times  more  with  the  Englishe  than  with  the  Latine. 
The  manner  of  speaking  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a 
thousand  places  thou  needest  not  but  to  translate  it 
into  Englishe  word  for  word."  When  Spalatin  de- 
scribes him  in  1534,  it  is  as  one  well-skilled  in  seven 
languages,  and  one  of  these  is  Hebrew  (Anderson,  i, 
897). 

The  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his  care. 
First  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  published 
tentatively,  then  in  1525  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  was 
printed  in  4to  at  Cologne,  and  in  small  8vo  at  Worms 
(reproduced  in  facsimile  in  1862  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry, 
Bristol).  The  work  kj*  the  fruit  of  a  self-sacrificing 
zeal,  and  the  zeal  was  its  own  reward.  In  England 
it  was  received  with  denunciations.  Tonstal,  bishop 
of  London,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that 
there  were  at  least  2000  errors  in  it,  and  ordered  all 
copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and  burnt.  An  act  of 
Parliament  (85  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  1)  forbade  the  use  of 
all  copies  of  Tyndale's  "  false  translation."  Sir  T. 
More  {[ti'Uogues,  1.  c.  Supplication  of  Souls,  Confutation 
ofTindnCt  Anstrrr)  entered  the  lists  against  it,  and 
accused  the  translator  of  heresy,  had  scholarship,  and 
dishonesty,  of  **  corrupting  Scripture  after  Luther's 
counseL"  The  treatment  which  it  received  from  pro- 
friends  was  hardly  less  annoying.  Piratical 

"  r,  by  trading  pub- 


lishers at  Antwerp.  One  of  his  own  pupils,  George 
Joye,  undertook  (in  1534)  to  improve  the  version  by 
bringing  it  into  closer  conformity  with  the  Vulgate, 
and  made  it  the  vehicle  of  peculiar  opinions  of  his 
own,  substituting  "  life  after  this  life,"  or  "  verie  life," 
for  "  resurrection,"  as  tho  translation  of  dvaaraotc . 
(Comp.  Tyndale's  indignant  protest  in  Prcf.  to  edition 
of  1584.)  Even  the  most  zealous  reformers  in  Eng- 
land seemed  disposed  to  throw  his  translation  over- 
board, and  encouraged  Covcrdale  (see  lielow)  in  under- 
taking another.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  went  on. 
Editions  were  printed  one  after  another,  namely,  at 
Hamburg,  Cologne.  Worms,  in  1525;  Antwerp  in  15^6, 
^27, '28;  Marlborow  (-Marburg)  in  1529;  StraslanM 
(Jove's  edition)  in  1531 ;  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1583 
(Joyc's);  John  vi  at  Nuremberg  in  1533;  Antwerp  in 
1534  (Cotton,  Printed  Edition*,  p.  4-6).  The  last  ap- 
peared in  1535,  just  In-fore  his  death,  "diligently  com- 
pared with  the  Greek,"  presenting  for  the  first  time 
systematic  chapter-headings,  and  with  some  peculiar- 
ities in  spelling  specially  intended  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  peasantry  (Odor,  Lift,  p.  82).  His  heroic 
life  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1636.  We  may  cast  one 
look  on  its  sad  end — the  treacherous  betrayal,  the  J  u- 
das-kias  of  the  false  friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vil- 
vorden,  the  last  prayer,  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eyes."  He  was  tied  to  the  stake,  then  stran- 
gled to  death,  and  finally  burnt.  (See  Odor's  memoir 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament.) 

The  work  to  which  a  life  wag  thus  nobly  devoted 
was  as  nobly  done.  To  Tyndale  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  given  the  first  example  of  a  translation 
based  on  true  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  later 
versions  has  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
followed  his.  Believing  that  every  part  of  Scripture 
had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  {Obedience,  p.  304),  he  made  it  his  work, 
using  all  philological  helps  that  were  accessible  to  at- 
tain that  sense.  Believing  that  the  duty  of  a  transla- 
tor was  to  place  his  readers  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a 
level  with  those  for  whom  the  Itooks  were  originalh 
written,  he  looked  on  all  the  later  theological  associa- 
tions that  had  gathered  round  the  words  of  the  N.  T. 
as  hindrances  rather  than  helps,  and  sought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  get  rid  of  them.  Not  "grace,"  but  "fa- 
vor," even  in  John  i.  17  (in  edition  of  1525):  not 
"charity,"  but  "love;"  not  "confessing,"  but  "ac- 
knowledging;" not  "penance,"  but  "repentance;" 
not  "priests,"  but  "seniors"  or  "elders;"  not  "sal- 
vation," but  "health  ;"  not  "church,"  but  "congre- 
gation," are  instances  of  the  changes  w  hich  were  then 
looked  on  as  startling  and  heretical  innovations  (Sir 
T.  More,  /.  c).  Some  of  them  we  are  now  familiar 
with.  In  others  the  later  versions  bear  traces  ofa  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  older  phraseology.  In  this,  as 
in  other  things,  Tyndale  was  in  advance,  not  only  of 
his  own  age,  but  of  the  age  that  followed  him.  To 
him,  however,  it  is  owing  that  the  versions  of  the 
English  Church  have  throughout  been  popular,  and 
not  scholastic.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  simplicity 
which  have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men  of  the  most  op- 
posite tempers  and  contrasted  opinions — to  J.  H.  New- 
man ([hthhn  Jtericw,  June,  1853)  and  J.  A.  Froude — is 
due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted  truthfulness.  The 
testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  is  worth  quot- 
ing: "In  point  of  perspicacity  and  noble  simplicity, 
propriety  of  Idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  vrr- 
j  sion  has  as  yet  surpassed  it"  (Geddes,  Prospftni  for 
\  a  new  Translation,  p.  8t>).  The  desire  to  make  the 
Bible  a  people's  book  led  Tyndale  in  one  edition  to 
something  like  a  provincial  rather  than  a  national 
translation  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  kept  him  free  from 
the  besetting  danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for 
scholars,  not  for  the  people ;  of  a  version  full  of  "  ink- 
horn"  phrases,  not  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  pervading 
stamp,  so  often  wanting  in  other  like  works,  of  the 
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most  thorough  truthfulness.   No  word  has  been  alter-  j  than  Luther's, and  a  Dutch  version  from  Luther  (Whlt- 


cd  to  court  a  king's  favor,  or  please  bishops,  or  make 
out  a  case  for  or  against  a  particular  opinion.  He  is 
working  freely,  not  in  the  fetters  of  prescribed  rules. 


aker,  Hut.  and  Crit.  Inquiry,  p.  49).  If  the  language 
of  his  dedication  to  the  king,  whom  be  compares  to 
Moses,  David,  and  Josiuh,  seems  to  be  somewhat  ful- 


With  the  most  entire  sincerity  he  could  say, 1  call '  some  in  its  flattery,  it  is,  at  least,  hardly  more  offensive 
God  to  record,  against  the  day  we  shall  appear  before  j  than  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  A.  V.,  and  there  was 
our  Lord  Jesus  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that  i  more  to  palliate  It. 

I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  God's  Word  against  8.  An  inspection  of  Covcrdale's  version  serves  to 
my  conscience,  nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in  the  show  the  influence  of  the  authorities  he  followed.  The 
world,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  honor,  or  riches,  might  proper  names  of  the  O.  T.  appear  for  the  most  part  in 
be  given  me"  (Anderson,  i,  349).  their  Latin  form,  "  Elias,"  "Eliseus,"  "  Ocboiia*;" 

IV.  (  ..verimle.— 1.  A  complete  translation  of  the  j  sometimes,  as  in  "  Esay"  and  '•Jeremy,"  in  that  which 
Bible,  different  from  Tyndale's,  liearing  the  name  of  was  familiar  in  spoken  English.  Some  points  of  cor- 
Miles  Coverdalc,  printed  probably  at  Zurich,  appeared  respondence  with  Luther's  version  are  not  without  in- 
iu  lo35.  The  undertaking  itself,  and  the  choice  of  terest.  Thus  "Cush,"  which  in  Wycliffe,  Tyndale, 
Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  p-obably  due  to  [  and  the  A.  V.  is  uniformly  rendered  "Ethiopia*,"  is  in 
Cromwell.   Tyndale's  controversial  treatises,  and  the  j  Coverdale  "  Morians'  land"  (Psa.  Ixviii,  31 ;  Acts  viii. 


polemical  character  of  his  prefaces  and  notes,  had  irri- 
tated the  leading  ecclesiastics,  and  embittered  the  mind 
of  the  king  himself  against  him.  All  that  he  had  writ- 
ten was  publicly  condemned.  There  was  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  king's  sanction  to  anything  that  bore  his 
name.  But  the  idea  of  an  English  translation  began  to 
find  favor.  The  rupture  with  the  sec  of  Rome,  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  made  Henry  willing  to  adopt 
what  was  urged  upon  him  as  the  surest  way  of  break- 
ing forever  the  spell  of  the  pope's  authority.  The  bish- 
ops even  began  to  think  of  the  thing  as  possible.  It 


27,  etc.),  after  the  "  Mohrenlando"  of  Luther,  and  ap- 
pears in  this  form  accordingly  in  the  P.-B.  version  of 
the  Psalms.  The  proper  name  Kabshakeh  passes, 
as  in  Luther,  into  the  "chief  butler"  (2  Rings  xviii, 
17;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11).  In  making  the  sons  of  David 
"priests"  (2  Sam.  viii,  18)  he  followed  both  his  au- 
thorities. 'Ein'o-roiroi  are  "bishops"  in  Acts  xx,  28 
("overseers"  in  A.  V.).  "Shiloh,"  in  the  prophecy 
of  Gen.  xlix,  10,  becomes  "  the  worthy,"  after  Luther's 
"der  Held."  "They  houghed  oxen"  takes  the  place 
of  "they  digged  down  a  wall,"  in  Gen.  xlix,  6.  The 
talked  of  in  Convocation.  They  would  take  it  in  ■  singular  word  "  Lamia"  is  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  as 
hand  themselves.    The  work  did  not,  however,  make  !  the  English  rendering  of  Ziim  ("  wild  beasts,"  A.  V.) 


much  progress.  The  great  preliminary  question  wheth 
er  "  venerable"  words,  such  as  hostia,  penance,  pascha, 
holocaust,  and  the  like,  should  be. retained,  was  still 
unsettled  (Anderson,  i,  414).   Not  till  "the  day  after 


in  Isa.  xxxiv,  14.  The  "  tabernacle  of  witness,"  where 
the  A.V.  has  "congregation,"  shows  the  same  influ- 
ence. In  spite  of  Tyndale.  the  Vulg.  "  plena  gratia," 
in  Luke  i,  28,  leads  to  "  full  of  grace ;"  while  we  have, 


doomsday"  (the  words  are  Cranmer's)  were  the  Eng-  ,  on  the  other  hand,  "  congregation"  throughout  the  N. 
lish  people  likely  to  get  their  English  Bililc  from  the  i  T.  for  »nX»<r<a,  and  "love"  instead  of  "charity"  in  1 


bishops  (tA.  i,  577).  Cromwell,  it  is  prolwible.  thought 
it  better  to  lose  no  further  time,  and  to  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronized, 
though  not,  like  Tyndale,  feeling  himself  called  to  that 
special  work  {Pi-*/,  to  CoterJkiU't  liible),  Mas  willing 
to  undertake  it.    To  him  accordingly  it  was  intrust- 


Cor.  xiii.  It  was  the  result  of  the  same  indecision 
that  his  language  as  to  the  Apocrypha  lacks  the  sharp- 
ness of  that  of  the  more  zealous  reformers.  "Ba- 
ruch"  is  placed  with  the  canonical  l  ooks,  after  "  Lam- 
entations." Of  the  rest  he  says  that  they  are  "  placed 
apart,"  as  "not  held  by  ecclesiastical  doctors  in  the 


ed.  There  was  no  stigma  attached  to  bis  name,  and,  ,  saino  repute"  as  the  other  Scriptures,  but  this  is  only 
though  a  sincere  Reformer,  neither  at  that  time  nor  ■  because  there  are  "  dark  sayings"  which  seem  to  differ 
afterwards  did  he  occupy  a  sufficiently  prominent  po-  i  from  the  "open  Scripture."  He  has  no  wish  that 
sition  to  l»ecome  an  object  of  special  persecution.  I  they  should  be  "despised  or  little  set  by."  "Pa- 
The  work  which  was  thus  executed  was  done,  as  tience  and  study  would  show  that  the  two  were  agreed." 


might  l»e  expected,  in  a  very  different  fashion  from 
Tyndale's.    Of  the  two  men,  one  hnd  made  this  the 


4.  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of  the 
claim  which  has  sometimes  t>een  made  for  this  version 


great  object  of  his  life;  the  other,  in  his  own  language,  0f  Coverdale's.  a*  though  it  had  been  made  from  the 
"sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it,"  but  accepted  it  as  .  original  text  (Anderson,  1,  664;  Whitaker,  Hist,  and 
•  task  assigned  him.  One  prepared  himself  for  the  fy.//  /nyu,Vy,  p.  68).  It  Is  not  improliable,  however, 
work  by  long  years  of  lal»or  in  Greek  and  Hebrew :  ||,aj  a8  i\mt  W(>nt  on  ne  added  to  his  knowledge.  The 
the  other  is  content  to  make  a  translation  at  -econd  jetter  addressed  bv  him  to  Cromwell  {Rmutin*,  p.  492, 
hand  "  out  of  the  Douche  (Luther's  German  Version)  parker  Soc.)  obviously  asserts,  somewhat  ostentatious- 
and  the  Latine."  The  one  aims  at  a  renderin.'  which  ,  ]v<  an  acquaintance  "  not  only  with  the  standing  text 
shall  1h»  the  truest  and  most  exact  possible;  the  oth-  Gf  the  Hebrew,  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee 
er  loses  himself  in  weak  commonplace  as  to  the  ad-  aiM]  tne  Greek,"  but  also  with  "the  diversity  of  read- 
vantage  of  using  many  English  words  for  one  and  the  mg  0f  nu  sects.''  He,  at  anv  rate,  continued  his  work 
same  word  in  the  original,  and  in  practice  oscillates  „„  a  painstaking  editor.  Fresh  editions  of  his  Bible 
Iwtwecn  "penance"  and  "  repentance,"  "love"  and  werc  published,  keeping  their  ground  in  spite  of  rivals, 
•'charity,"  "  priests"  and  "  elders,"  a*  though  one  set  j„  1537^  1550, 1553.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still 
of  words  were  as  true  and  adequate  as  the  other  {Prt/~  |ater  period  to  assist  in  the  Geneva  version.  Among 
-ice,  p.  IV).  In  spite  of  these  weaknesses,  however,  y^Ue,.  facts  connected  with  this  edition  may.  be  1 
there  is  much  t»  esteem  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  I 
Coverdale.    He  is  a  second-rate  man,  lalwring  as  such 


contentedly,  not  ambitious  to  appear  other  than  he  is. 
He  thinks  it  a  great  fciin  that  there  should  be  a  di- 
versity of  translations.  He  acknowledges,  though  he 
dare  not  name  it,  the  excellence  of  Tyndale's  version, 
regrets  the  misfortune  which  left  it  incomplete 


tioned  the  appearance  of  Hebrew  letters— of  the  name 
Jehovah— in  the  title-page  (!"PPP),  and  again  in  the 
margin  of  the  alphalwtic  poetry  of  Lamentations, 
though  not  of  Psa.  cxix.  The  piural  form  "  Biblia" 
is  retained  in  the  title-page,  possibly,  however,  in  its 
later  use  as  a  singular  feminine  (com p.  Bible).  There 


He  states  frankly  that  he  had  done  his  work  with  the  are  no  notes,  no  chapter-headings,  no  divisions  into 
assistance  of  thot  and  of  five  others.  The  five  were  I  verses.  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  margin,  as  in 
probablv:  (1.)  The  Vul-atc  ;  (•„».)  Luthe-'s :  (3.)  The  I  the  early  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  are  the 
German  Swiss  version  of  Zurich ;  (4.)  The  1  atin  of  only  helps  for  finding  places.  Marginal  references 
Pagninus ;  (5.)  Tvndales.  Others,  however,  have  con-  point  to  parallel  passages.  The  0.  T.,  especially  in 
Jectured  a  German  translation  of  the  Vulgate  earlier  Genesis,  has  the  attraction  of  wood-cut*. 
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ha*  «  Utile  of  contents  prefixed  to  it.  A  careful  re- 
print, though  not  a  fac-simile,  of  Coverdale's  version 
aas  been  published  by  Bagster  (Lond.  1838). 

V.  Matthew.— 1.  In  the  year  1537,  a  large  folio 
BiUe  «p|*ared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the  king,  by 
Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name  appears  at 
all  prominently  in  the  religious  history  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  this  suggests  the  inference  that  the  name  was 
pseudonymous,  adopted  to  conceal  the  real  translator. 
The  tradition  which  connects  this  Matthew  with  John 
Kojers,  the  protomartyr  of  the  Marian  (lersecution,  is 
.ill  but  undisputed.  It  rests  (1)  on  the  language  of 
the  indictment  and  sentence  which  describe  him  (Foxc, 
Acta  and  Manummta,  p.  Hr29,  1563;  Chester,  /.{/>  of 
Roger*,  p.  418-423)  as  Joannes  Rogers,  alias  Matthew, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  (2)  the  testimo- 
ny of  Foxe  himself,  as  representing,  if  not  personal 
knowledge,  the  current  helief  of  his  time;  (3)  the  oc- 
currence, at  the  close  of  a  short  exhortation  to  the 
study  of  Scripture  in  the  preface,  of  the  initials  .1.  R. ; 
(4)  internal  evidence.  This  last  subdivides  itself.  («.) 
Kog-rs,  who  had  graduated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1525,  and  hail  sufficient  fame  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  new  Cardinal's  College  nt  Oxford,  accept- 
ed the  office  of  ch.iplain  to  the  merchant  adventurers 
of  Antwerp,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Tyn- 
•lal  •  two  years  before  the  latter' s  death.  Matthew's 
Hi  Me,  an  might  lie  expected,  if  this  hypothesis  were 
true,  reprrkduces  Tyndiile's  work,  in  the  N.  T.  entire- 
ly, in  the  ().  T.  as  far  as  2  Chron.,  the  rest  being  taken, 
with  occasional  modifications,  from  Covcrdale.  (A.) 
The  language  of  the  Dedication  is  that  of  one  who  has 
mixed  much,  as  Rogers  mixed,  with  foreign  reform- 
ers ("the  god  lie  in  strange  countries"). 

2.  The  printing  of  the  book  was  begun  apparently 
ahro.ul,  ana  was  carried  on  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah. 
At  th.it  point  a  new  pagination  begin*,  and  the  names 
•  if  the  London  printers  Grafton  and  Whitechurch,  ap- 
pear. The  history  of  the  book  was  probably  some- 
thing like  this  :  Coverdale's  translation  had  not  given 
satisfaction — least  of  all  were  the  more  zealous  and 
K  hol.ir-like  reformers  contented  with  it.  As  the  only 
complete  English  Bible,  it  was,  however,  as  yet,  in 
|."s*e*Mon  of  the  field.  Tyndale  and  Rogers,  there- 
fore, in  the  year  preceding  the  imprisonment  of  the 
former,  determined  on  another,  to  include  O.  T.,  N.  T., 
and  A{>ocryph.i,  but  Itased  throughout  on  the  original. 
Left  to  himself,  Rogers  carried  on  the  work,  probably 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merchant  who 
had  assisted  Tyndale  (Poyntz),  and  thus  got  as  far  as 
Isaiah.  The  enterprising  Ixindon  printers,  Grafton 
and  Whitechurch,  then  came  in  (Chester,  Life,  of  Rog. 
rr.t,  p.  2V).  It  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  enter 
the  market  with  this,  and  so  drive  out  Coverdale's,  in 
which  they  had  no  interest.  They  accordingly  em- 
barked a  considerable  capital,  .£500,  and  then  came  a 
stroke  of  policy  which  may  lie  described  as  a  miracle  of 
andrteity.  The  name  of  Roger*,  known  as  the  friend  of 
Tyndale,  is  suppressed,  and  the  simulacrum  of  Thom- 
as Matthew  disarms  suspicion.  The  hook  is  sent  by 
Grafton  to  Cranmer.  He  reads,  approve*,  rejoices. 
He  would  rather  have  the  news  of  its  being  licensed 
than  a  thousand  pounds  (Chester,  p.  425-427).  Appli- 
cation is  then  made  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmer  to 
Cromwell.  The  king's  license  is  granted,  hut  the  pub- 
lisher wants  more.  Nothing  less  than  a  monopoly  for 
nve  years  will  give  him  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  With- 
out this,  he  is  sure  to  be  undersold  by  piratical,  inne- 
curate  editions,  badly  printed  on  inferior  paper.  Full- 
ing this,  he  trusts  that  the  king  will  order  one  copy  to 
lie  bought  by  every  incumlicnt,  and  six  by  every  ali- 
hey.  If  this  was  too  much,  the  king  might,  at  least, 
impose  that  obligation  on  all  the  popishly  -  inclined 
clergy.  That  will  bring  in  something,  besides  the 
good  it  may  possibly  do  them  (Chester,  p.  430).  The 
application  was  to  some  extent  successful.  A  copy 
•rdered,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in 


even'  church,  the  cost  being  divided  between  the  cler- 
gy and  the  parishioners.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first 
Authorized  Version.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  how- 
ever, that  Henry  could  have  read  the  book  which  he 
thus  sanctioned",  or  known  that  it  was  substantially 
identical  with  what  had  been  publicly  stigmatized  in 
his  Acts  of  Parliament  (ut  avpra).  What  had  before 
given  most  offence  had  been  the  |>olcmiral  character  of 
Tyndale' a  annotations,  and  here  were  notes  Udder  and 
more  thorough  still.  Even  the  significant  "  W.  T." 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  notice. 

3.  What  has  been  said  of  Tyndalc's  version  applies, 
of  course,  to  this.  There  are,  however,  signs  of  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  All  the  tech- 
nical words  connected  with  the  Psalms,  Neginoth, 
Shiggaion,  Sheminitli.ctc.,  arc  elaborately  explained. 
Psa.  ii  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The  names  of  the  He- 
brew letters  are  prefixed  to  the  verses  of  Lamenta- 
tion*. Reference  is  made  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
(.lob  vi),  to  Rabbi  Abraham  (Job  xix),  to  Kimchi  (Psa. 
iii).  A  like  range  of  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  N. 
T.  StraUi  is  quoted  to  show  that  the  magi  were  not 
kings,  Macrobiua  as  testifying  to  Herod's  ferocity 
(Matt,  ii),  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Matt,  xiii,  xv. 
The  popular  identification  of  Man*  Magdalene  with 
"the  woman  that  was  a  sinner"  is  discussed,  and  re- 
jected (Luke  x).  More  noticeable  even  than  in  Tyn- 
dale is  the  boldness  and  fulness  of  the  exegctical  notes 
scattered  throughout  the  Uwk.  Strong  and  earnest  in 
asserting  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  central  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  there  was  in  Rogers  a  Luther-like  freedom 
in  other  things  which  has  not  appeared  again  in  any 
authorized  translation  or  popular  commentary.  He 
guards  his  readers  against  looking  on  the  narrative  of 
Job  i  as  literally  true.  He  rec<ignises  a  definite  his- 
torical starting-point  for  Psa.  xlv  ("The  sons  of  Korah 
praise  Solomon  for  the  lieauty,  eloquence,  power,  and 
nobleness,  lioth  of  himself  anil  of  his  wife"),  Psa.  xxii 

("  David  dcclureth  Christ's  dejection  and  all, 

under  figure  of  himself"),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(•'  Solomon  made  this  balade  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of  himself, 
figuring  Christ,"  etc.).  The  chief  duty  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  "to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word  to  simple 
souls,"  to  Iw  "  pitiful  over  the  weariness  of  such  neigh- 
bors as  laliored  sore  all  the  week  long."  "When 
such  occasions  come  as  turn  our  rest  to  occupation  and 
lahor,  then  ought  we  to  remember  that  the  Sabhnth 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath'' (Jer. 
xvii).  He  sees  in  the  prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply 
"expounders  of  Holy  Scripture"  (Acts  xv).  To  the 
man  living  in  faith,  "  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  all  deeds  of  matrimony  are  pure  spirit- 
ual;" to  those  who  are  not,  "learning,  doctrine,  con- 
templation of  high  things,  preaching,  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, founding  of  churches  and  abl>ey*,  are  works  of 
the  flesh"  (Prrf.  to  Roman*).  "Neither  is  outward 
circumcision  or  outward  baptism  worth  a  pin  of  them- 
selves, save  that  they  put  us  in  remembrance  to  keep 
the  covenant"  (1  Cor.  vii).  "  He  that  desireth  honor 
gaspeth  after  lucre  ....  castles,  parks,  lordships  .  . 
.  .  desireth  not  a  work,  much  less  a  good  work,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  hi*hop's"(l  Tim.  iii).  Ezek.  xxxiv 
is  said  to  lie  "against  bishops  and  curates  that  despise 
the  flock  of  Christ."  The  dyvfXoc  »<f*Xij<7i«c  of  Rev. 
ii  and  iii  appears  (as  in  Tyndale)  as  44  the  messenger 
of  the  congregation."  Strong  protests  against  Pur- 
gatory nre  found  in  notes  to  Ezek.  xviii  and  1  Cor.  iii, 
and  in  the  "Table  of  Principal  Matters"  it  is  signifi- 
cantly stated  under  the  word  Purg'itnry  that  "  it  is  not 
in  ih'e  Hihle,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  our 
sins  is  made  u*  by  the  abundant  mercy  of  God."  The 
Preface  to  the  Apocrypha  explains  the  name,  and  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  inferiority  of  these  hooks.  No  notes 
are  added  to  them,  and  the  translation  of  them  is  taken 
from  Covenlale,  as  if  it  had  not  been  worth  while  to 
give  much  labor  to  it. 
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4.  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to  lie  noticed.  In 
the  order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Rogers  follows 
Tyndale,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  far  as  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon.   This  is  followed  by  the  Epistles  of  John, 
then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then  those  of  Peter,  James, 
and  Judc.    Wood-cuts,  not  very  freely  introduced 
elsewhere,  arc  prefixed  to  every  chapter  in  the  Reve- 
lation.   The  introduction  of  the  "Table"  mentioned 
ubove  gives  Rogers  a  claim  to  be  the  patriarch  of  Con-  ■ 
cordanees.  the  "father"  of  all  such  as  write  in  Diction-  ' 
aries  of  the  Bible.    Reverence  for  the  Hebrew  text  is  [ 
shown  by  his  striking  out  the  three  verses  which  the  : 
Vulgate  has  added  to  Psa.  xiv.    In  a  later  edition,  I 
published  at  Paris,  not  by  Rogers  himself,  but  by 
Grafton,  under  Coverdale's  sujterintendence,  in  1539, 
the  obnoxious  prologue  and  prefaces  were  suppressed,  | 
ami  the  notes  systematically  expurgated  and  toned 
down.   The  book  was  in  advance  of  the  age.    Neither  I 
booksellers  nor  bishops  were  prepared  to  be  rcspousi- ! 
ble  for  it. 

VI.  Tavkkxkb  (1539). —  1.  The  boldness  of  the 
pseudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  frightened  the  , 
ecclesiastical  world  from  its  propriety.  Coverdale's 
version  was,  however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its 
ground.    It  was  necessary  to  find  another  editor,  and 
the  printers  applied  to  Richard  Taverner.    But  little 
is  known  of  hi*  life.    The  fact  that,  though  a  layman, 
he  bad  Iwen  chosen  as  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Car- 
dinal's College  at  Oxford  indicates  a  reputation  for 
scholarship,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  j 
his  translation.    It  professes,  in  the  title-page,  to  tie 
"newly  recognised,  with  great  diligence,  after  the; 
most  faithful  exemplars."    The  editor  acknowledges 
4tli3  labors  of  others  (i.  c.  Tyndale,  Covcrdale.  and 
Matthew,  though  be  does  not  name  them)  who  have 
neither  undiligently  nor  unlearnedly  travelled,"  owns 
that  the  wotk  is  not  one  that  can  be  done  "absolute- 1 
ly"  (i.  e.  completely)  by  one  or  two  persons,  but  re-  j 
quire*  "  a  dee|>cr  conferring  of  many  learned  wittcs 
together,  and  aUo  a  juster  time  and  longer  leisure ;" 
but  the  thing  had  to  Iks  done;  he  had  been  asked  to  \ 
do  it.    He  had  "  used  his  talent"  as  he  could. 

2.  In  most  respects  this  may  be  described  as  an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  Matthew  a.  There  is  a  table  of 
principal  matters,  and  there  are  notes ;  but  the  notes 
ure  briefer  and  less  polemical.  The  passages  quoted 
al  ove  are,  e.  g.  omitted  wholly  or  in  part.  The  epis- 
tles follow  the  same  order  as  before. 

VII.  Ckanmkr. — 1.  In  the  same  year  as  Tavern- 
er* s.  and  coming  from  the  same  press,  appeared  an 
Engli.»h  Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio,  printed  will)  a 
more  costly  type,  bearing  a  higher  name  than  any 
previous  edition.  The  title-page  is  an  elaltorate  en- 
graving, the  spirit  and  power  of  which  indicate  the 
hand  of  Holbein.  The  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  is 
giving  the  Verbum  /><■*'  to  the  bishops  and  doctors,  and 
they  distribute  it  to  the  people,  while  doctors  and  peo- 
ple are  nil  joining  in  cries  of  "  17ruf  Rex."  It  declares 
the  l«ook  to  be  "  truly  translated  after  the  verity  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts"  by  "divers  excellent 
learned  men,  expert  in  the  foresaid  tongues."  A  pref- 
ace, in  April.  1540,  with  the  initials  "T.  C,"  implies 
the  archbishop's  sanction.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov., 
1540)  hi«  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  the 
mimes  of  his  coadjutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonstal), 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Nicholas  (Heath),  bishop  of 
Rochester;  hut  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  others  having  been  employed  for  the  first  edition. 

2.  Cranmer's  version  presents,  as  might  be  exjiect-  j 
ed,  many  joints  of  interest.  The  prologue  gives  a  ' 
more  complete  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  lie  | 
than  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Words  not  in  the  original  1 
are  to  lie  printed  in  a  different  type.  They  are  added,  j 
even  when  "  not  wanted  by  the  sense,"  to  satisfy  those  i 
who  have  "missed  them"  in  previous  translations,  i.  e. 
they  represent  the  various  readings  of  the  Vulgate  j 
where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.    lue  sign  *  imii- 1 


diversity  in  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  It 
been  intended  to  give  all  these,  but  it  was  found  that 
this  would  have  taken  too  much  time  and  space,  and 
the  editors  purposed  therefore  to  print  them  in  a  little 
volume  by  themselves.  The  frequent  hands  (t3T)  in 
the  margin,  in  like  manner,  show  an  intention  to  give 
notes  at  the  end ;  but  Matthew  's  Bible  had  made  men 
cautious,  and,  as  there  had  not  been  time  for  the 
"king's  council  to  settle  them,"  they  were  omitted, 
and  no  help  given  to  the  reader  beyond  the  marginal 
references.  In  the  absence  of  notes,  the  lay-reader  is  to 
submit  himself  to  the  "  godly-leamed  in  Christ  Jesus." 
There  is,  as  the  title-page  might  lead  us  to  expect,  a 
greater  display  of  Hebrew  than  in  an}'  previous  ver- 
sion. The  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  their  Hebrew 
names  given,  Htruchilk  (Genesis),  YtVt  Schrmoik  (Ex- 
odus), and  so  on.  1  and  2  Chron.  in  like  manner  ap- 
pear as  Dlbrt  I/tiiamim.  In  the  edition  of  1541.  many 
proper  names  in  the  O.  T.  appear  in  the  fuller  Hebrew 
form,  as  e.  g.  Amaziahu,  Jeremiahu.  In  spite  of  this 
parade  of  learning,  however,  the  edition  of  1539  con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  most  startling  blunder  that  ever 
appeared  under  the  sanctum  of  an  archbishep's  name. 
The  editors  adopted  the  preface  which,  in  Matthew's 
Bible,  had  been  prefixed  to  the  Apocrypha.  In  that 
preface  the  common  traditional  explanation  of  the 
name  was  concisely  given.  '1  hey  appear,  however, 
to  have  shrunk  from  offending  the  conservative  party 
in  the  Church  by  applying  to  the  books  in  question  so 
damnatory  an  epithet  as  Apocrypha.  They  looked 
out  for  a  word  more  neutral  and  re*j*ctful,  and  found 
one  that  appeared  in  some  M.SS.  of  Jerome  so  applied, 
though  in  strictness  it  belonged  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  books.  They  accordingly  substituted  that 
word,  leaving  the  preface  in  all  other  respects  as  it  was 
liefore,  and  the  result  is  the  somewhat  ludicrous  stute- 
ment  that  the  "books  were  called  /Ivpiifffrttyha,"  be- 
cause "  they  were  read  in  secret  and  apart !" 

8.  A  later  edition  in  15-11  pre»enU  a  few  modifica- 
tions worth  noticing.  It  appears  as  "authorized"  to 
lie  "  used  and  frequented"  in  every  church  in  the  king- 
dom. The  introduction,  with  all  its  elaborate  prom- 
ise of  a  future  perfection,  disappears,  and  in  its  place 
there  is  a  long  preface  by  Cranmcr,  avoiding  as  much 
as  possible  all  references  to  other  translations,  taking 
a  safe  n'«  mi  din  tone,  blaming  those  who  "refuse  to 
read"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "inordinate  reading"  cn 
the  other.  This  neutral  character,  so  characterulic 
of  Cranmer's  policy,  was  doubtless  that  which  enabled 
it  to  keep  its  ground  during  the  changing  moods  of 
Henry's  later  years.  It  was  reprinted  again  and  again, 
and  was  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  Church 
till  15<If> — the  interval  of  Mary's  reign  excepted.  From 
it,  accordingly,  were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  the  Prayer-books  of  1549  and 
1552.  The  Psalms  as  a  whole,  the  quotations  from 
Scripture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion services,  and  Mine  phrases  elsewhere  (such  as 
"  worthy  fruits  of  penance"),  still  preserve  the  re- 
membrance of  it.  The  oscillating  character  of  the 
l*x>k  is  shown  in  the  use  of  "  love"  instead  of  "chari- 
ty" in  1  Cor.  xiii ;  and  "congregation"  instead  of 
"chutch"  generally,  after  Tyndale;  while  in  1  Tim. 
iv,  14,  we  have  the  singular  rendering,  as  if  to  gain 
the  favor  of  his  opponents,  "with  authority  of  priest- 
hood." The  plan  of  indicating  doubtful  texts  by  a 
.'mailer  type  was  adhered  to,  and  was  applied,  among  • 
other  passage-,  to  Psa.  xiv,  5,  6,  7,  and  the  n  ore  mem- 
orable text  of  1  John  v,  7.  The  translation  of  1  Tim. 
iii,  16,  "All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is 
profitable,"  etc.,  anticipated  a  construction  of  that 
text  which  has  sometimes  been  boasted  of,  and  some- 
times  attacked  as  an  innovation.  In  this,  however, 
Tyndale  had  led  the  way, 

VIII.  G F.Neva.  —  1.  The  experimental  translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  by  Sir  John  Choke  into  a 
purer  English  than  before  (Strype,  Life  •/  Chele,  vii, 
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3)  h»d  so  little  influence  on  the  versions  that  followed 
that  it  hardly  calls  for  inure  than  a  passing  notice,  as 
showing  that  scholars  were  as  yet  unsatisfied.  The 
reaction  under  Man'  gave  a  check  to  the  whole  work, 
as  far  as  Englaud  was  concerned  ;  but  the  exiles  who  j 
fled  to  Geneva  eutered  upon  it  with  more  vigor  than 
ever.  Cranmer's  version  did  not  come  up  to  their 
ideal.  Its  size  made  it  too  costly.  There  were  no 
explanatory  or  dogmatic  notes.  It  followed  Cover-  i 
dale  too  closely;  and  where  it  deviated,  did  so,  iu 
some  instance*,  in  a  retrograde  direction.  The  Gene- 
van refugees— among  them  Whittingham,  Goodman, 
PulUin,  Sampson,  and  Covenbilo  himself — labored 
"  for  two  years  or  more,  day  and  night."  'J  hey  en- 
teral on  their  "great  and  wonderful  work"  with  much 
'•  fe.tr  and  trembling."  Their  translation  of  the  N. 
T.  was  'diligently  revised  by  the  most  approved  Greek 
examples"  (MSS.  or  editions?)  (Preface).  The  N. 
T.,  translated  bj*  Whittingham,  was  printed  by  Con- 
rail  Badius  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  1561). 

2.  In  point  of  general  correctness  in  expressing  the 
true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  the 
Geneva  version  shows  a  very  marked  advance  on  all 
that  preceded  it,  and  for  more  th.m  sixty  years  it  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  English  versions.  large- 
ly imported  in  the  early  years  of  Elizalieth,  it  was 
printed  in  England  in  1561,  and  a  patent  of  monopoly 
wan  given  to  James  Bodleigh.  This  was  transferred 
in  1  y.ii  to  Marker,  in  whose  family  the  right  of  printing 
Iiiblf«  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not  less 
than  eighty  edition*,  somo  of  the  whole  Bible,  were 
printed  between  155S  mid  1011.  It  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  aguinst  the  later  version  of  king 
James,  and  gave  way.  a*  it  were,  slowly  and  under 
protect.  In  the  StAOeri'  Pocket  Bible,  published  in 
164.1  for  the  use  of  Cromwell's  army,  almost  nil  the 
selections  of  Scripture  were  taken  from  the  Geneva 
version.  The  causes  of  this  general  acceptance  arc 
not  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  volume  was,  in  most 
of  it*  editions,  cheaper  and  more  portable — a  small 
quarto,  instead  of  the  large  folio  of  Cranmer's  "  Great 
Bible.''  It  was  the  first  Bible  which  laid  aside  the 
adolescent  black  letter,  ami  appeared  in  Roman  type. 
It  was  the  first  which,  following  the  Hebrew  example, 
recognised  the  division  into  verses,  so  dear  to  the 
preacherit  or  hearers  of  sermons.  It  was  accompanied, 
in  most  of  the  editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  Diction- 
ary of  considerable  merit.  The  notes  were  often  real- 
h  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
and  were  looked  u|>on  as  spiritual  and  evangelical.  It 
was  ao -ordinary  the  version  socially  adopted  by  the  1 
great  I'uritan  party  throuch  tho  whole  reign  of  Eliza- 1 
betb,  and  far  into  that  of  James.  As  might  be  ex- 1 
pected,  it  was  based  on  Tyndale's  version,  often  re- 
turning to  it  where  the  intermediate  renderings  had 
had  the  character  of  a  compromise. 

3.  Some  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  special  notice: 

(1)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  tho  "true  writing"  ' 
<>f  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we  meet  accordingly 
with  forms  like  Izhak  (Isaac),  Jaacoh,  and  the  like. 

(2)  It  omits  the  name  of  Paul  from  the  title  of  the 
Epi.-tle  to  the  Hebrews;  and,  in  a  short  preface,  leaves 
the  authorship  an  open  question.    (_.'!)  It  avows  the 
principle  of  putting  all  words  not  in  the  original  in 
italic.    (4)  It  presents,  in  a  Calendar  prefixed  to  the 
Bible,  something  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  | 
established  order  of  the  Church's  lessons,  commctnora-  ! 
ting  Scripture  facts,  and  tho  deaths  of  the  great  re-  \ 
formers,  but  ignoring  saints'  days  altogether.    (5)  It; 
was  the  tint  F.nglish  Bible  which  entirety  omitted  the 
Apocrypha.     (6)  The  notes  were  characteristically 
Swi.s,  not  only  in  their  theology,  but  in  their  politics. 
They  made  allegiance  to  kincs  dependent  upon  the ! 
soundness  of  their  faith,  and  in  one  instance  (note  on  < 
2  Chron.  xv,  16)  at  least  seemed,  to  the  easily  startled  ! 
James  I,  to  favor  tyrannicide. 

4.  The  circumstances  of  the  early  introduction  of  [ 


tho  Geneva  version  are  worth  mentioning,  if  only  as 
showing  in  how  different  a  spirit  the  great  fathers  of 
tho  English  Reformation,  the  most  conservative  of 
Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that  which  has  too 
often  animated  their  successors.  Men  talk  now  of 
different  translations  and  various  readings  as  likely  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  the  people.  When  application 
was  Hindu  to  archbishop  Parker,  in  1565,  to  support 
Bodleigh's  application  for  a  license  to  reprint  the  Ge- 
neva version  in  12 mo,  he  wrote  to  Cecil  in  its  favor. 
He  was  at  the  time  looking  forward  to  the  work  he 
afterwards  accomplished,  of  "one  other  special  Bible 
for  the  churches,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time 
and  leisure  should  permit ,"  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  "  nothing  hinder,  but  rather  doo  much  good,  to 
have  diversity  of  translations  and  readings"  (Stryi>e, 
lift  of  P<trler,  iii,  6).  Many  of  the  later  reprints, 
instead  of  the  Geneva  version  from  the  Greek,  have 
Tomson's  translation  of  Bcza's  Latin  version ;  and  the 
notes  are  said  to  be  taken  from  Joac.  Camer,  P.  I^ese- 
ler,  Villerius,  and  Kr.  Junius.  The  Geneva  version, 
as  published  hy  Barker,  is  that  popularly  known  as 
the  Hrerchti  Bible,  from  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii.  7. 
It  had,  however,  been  prccoded  in  this  by  Wyclifle's. 

IX.  Tub  Bishops'  Bible. — 1.  The  facts  just  stated 
will  account  for  the  wish  of  archbishop  Parker,  in  spite 
of  his  liberal  tolerance,  to  bring  out  another  version 
which  might  establish  its  claims  against  that  of  Gene- 
va. Great  preparations  were  made.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Parker  with  his  suffragans  presents  some  points 
of  interest,  m  showing  how  little  agreement  there  was 
as  to  the  true  theory  of  a  translation.  Thus,  while 
Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester. finds  fault  with  the  "com- 
mon translation"  (Geneva?),  as  "following  Munster 
too  much,"  and  so  "swerving  much  from  the  He- 
brow,"  Guest,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  took  the 
Psalms,  acted  on  the  principle  of  translating  them  so 
aa  to  agree  with  the  N.-T.  quotations.  "  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  offence;"  and  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  while  laying 
down  the  sensible  rule  that  "  inkhorn  terms  were  to 
lie  avoided,"  also  went  on  to  add  "that  the  usual 
terms  were  to  be  retained  so  far  forth  as  the  Hebrew 
will  well  bear"  (Strype,  Pirkrr,  iii,  6).  The  principlo 
of  pious  frauds,  of  distorting  the  truth  for  the  sake  of 
edification,  has  perhaps  often  been  acted  on  by  other 
translator.  It  has  not  often  been  so  explicitly  avow- 
ed as  in  the  first  of  these  suggestions. 

2.  The  bishops  thus  consulted,  eight  in  number,  to- 
gether with  some  deans  and  professors,  brought  out 
the  fruit  of  their  labors  in  a  magnificent  folio  (156s 
and  1572).  Everything  had  been  dono  to  make  it  at- 
tractive. A  long  erudite  preface  vindicated  the  right 
of  tho  people  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  (quoting  the 
authority  of  bishop  Fisher)  admitted  the  position  which 
later  divines  have  often  been  slow  to  admit,  that 
"  there  he  yet  in  tho  Gospel  many  dark  places  which, 
without  all  doubt,  to  the  posterity  shall  be  made  much 
more  open."  Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher 
character  than  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  were  scat- 
tered profusely,  especially  in  Genesis.  Three  por- 
traits of  the  queen,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  lord  Bur- 
leigh, beautiful  s|»ecimen*  of  copperplate  engraving, 
appeared  on  the  title-pages  of  the  several  p.irts.  A 
map  of  Palestine  was  given,  with  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  in  the  edition  of  1*>72.  It  also  contain- 
ed more  numerous  illustrated  initials.  Some  of  these 
caused  very  great  dissatisfaction,  being  grossly  offen- 
sive representations  of  heathen  mythology;  for  which, 
however,  the  printer  alone  was  responsible,  who  used 
such  ornamental  initials  as  he  chose,  following  the 
taste  of  the  age.  From  one  of  them,  the  initial  letter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  version  is  popular- 
ly known  a«  the  Utli  HibU;  A  most  elaln.rute  series 
of  genealogical  tables,  prepared  by  Hogh  Broughton, 
the  great  rabbi  of  the  ai:e  (of  whom  more  hereafter), 
hut  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  nntiquary  (Brougnton's 
name  being  iii  disfavor  witr.  the  bishops),  vac  prefixed 
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(8trype,  Parker,  iv,  20;  Lightfoot,  Life  of  Broughton). 
In  some  point*  it  followed  previous  translations,  and 
was  avowedly  baaed  on  Cranmer's.  "A  new  edition 
was  necessary."  "This  had  led  some  well-disposed 
men  to  recognise  it  again,  not  as  condemning  the  for- 
mer translation,  which  has  be  en  followed  mostly  of  any 
other  translation,  excepting  the  original  toxt".(Pref. 
of  1572).  Cranmer's  Prologue  was  reprinted.  The 
Geneva  division  into  verses  was  adopted  throughout. 

3.  Some  peculiarities,  however,  appear  for  the  first 
and  lust  time.  (1.)  The  books  of  the  Bible  are  classi- 
lied  as  legal,  historical,  sapiential,  and  prophetic.  This 
was  easy  enough  for  the  O.  T.,  but  the  application  of 
the  same  idea  to  the  N.  T.  produced  some  rather  curi- 
ous combinations.  The  Gospels,  the  catholic  Epis- 
tles, and  those  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews, 
are  grouped  together  as  legal,  St.  Paul's  other  epistles 
as  sapiential ;  the  Acts  appear  as  the  one  historical, 
the  Revelation  as  the  one  prophetic  book.  (2.)  It  is 
the  only  Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometimes 
nearly  a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  Iteing  omitted  when  the  chapters  were 
rend  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  (3.)  In  the 
edition  of  1572,  Cranmer's  version  of  the  Psalms,  as 
(wing  the  one  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(which  could  not  bo  changed  without  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment), was  printed  along  with  the  Bishops'  version  in 
parallel  columns.  In  the  editions  subsequent  to  this 
date  the  Bisho|>s'  version  is  omitted  altogether,  and 
that  of  Cranmer  is  substituted  in  its  place,  in  order 
that  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book  might  have  the 
same  version.  They  are  so  far  worthless,  therefore, 
as  editions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  (4.)  The  initials  of 
the  translators  were  attached  to  the  books  which  they 
had  severally  undertaken.  The  work  was  done  on 
the  plan  of  limited,  not  joint  liability.  (5.)  Here,  as 
in  the  Geneva,  there  is  the  attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew 
proper  names  more  accurately,  as  e.  g.  in  Hcva,  Isa- 
hac,  Uzialiu,  etc. 

4.  Of  all  the  English  versions,  the  Bishops'  Bible 
bad  probably  the  least  success.  It  did  not  command 
the  respect  of  scholars,  and  its  size  and  cost  were  far 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people.  Its  circulation 
appears  to  have  been  practically  limited  to  the  church- 
es which  were  ordered  to  be  supplied  with  it.  It  had, 
however,  at  any  rate,  the  right  to  Iwast  of  some  good 
Hebrew  scholars  among  the  translators,  one  of  whom, 
bishop  Alley,  had  written  a  Hebrew  Grammar;  and, 
though  vehemently  attacked  by  B  rough  ton  (Townley, 
Literary  HUtory  of  the  Bible,  iil,  190),  it  was  defended 
as  vigorously  by  Fulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V., 
received  from  Kelden  the  praise  of  being  "  the  best 
translation  in  the  world"  (Table  Tali,  Works,  iii,  2009). 

X.  Kiikims  and  Doi'AY.— 1.  The  successive  changes 
in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures  Mere,  as 
might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to  the  contro- 
versialists of  the  tatln  Church.  Some  saw  in  it  an 
argument  against  any  translation  of  Scripture  into  the 
spoken  language  of  the  people.  Others  pointed  de- 
risively to  the  want  of  unity  which  these  change*  dis- 
played. There  were  some,  however,  who  t«ok  the  line 
which  Sir  T.  More  and  Gardiner  had  taken  under  Hen- 
ry VIII.  They  did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  an 
English  translation.  They  only  charged  all  the  ver- 
sion* hitherto  made  with  being  false,  corrupt,  heretical. 
To  this  there  was  the  ready  retort  that  they  had  them- 
selves done  nothing;  that  their  bishops  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  had  promised,  but  had  not  performed.  It  was 
felt  to  be  necessary  that  they  should  take  some  steps 
which  might  enable  them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  re- 
proach. Accordingly,  the  English  refugees  who  were 
settled  at  Kheims—  Martin,  Allen  (afterwards  cardi- 
nal), and  Bristow— undertook  the  work.  Oregon-  Mar- 
tin, who  had  graduated  at  Cambridge,  had  signalized 
himself  by  an  attack  on  the  existing  versions,  and  had 
l>een  answered  in  an  elatiorate  treatise  bv  Fulke.  mas- 
ter of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge  (A  Defence  of  the  Sin- 


cere  and  True  Translation,  etc.).  The  charges  are  i 
ly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  brought  by  Sir  T.  More 
against  Tyndale.  44  The  old  time-honored  words  were 
discarded.  The  authority  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate was  set  at  naught  when  the  translator's  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  HcLrew  and  Greek  differed  from 
what  he  found  in  them."  The  new  model  trunsLtion 
was  to  avoid  these  faults.  It  was  to  commaud  the  re- 
spect at  once  of  priests  and  people.  After  an  incuba- 
tion of  some  years,  it  was  published  at  ftheims  in  1582. 
Though  Martin  was  competent  to  translate  from  the 
Greek,  it  professed  to  be  based  on  "the  authentic  text 
of  the  Vulgate."  Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dog- 
matic as  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly 
controversial.  The  work  of  translation  was  completed 
somewhat  later  by  the  publication  of  the  O.  T.  at  I'ou- 
ay  in  16t»9.  The  language  was  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  men  who  adopted  Gardiner's 
ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  tie.  At  even* 
page  we  stumble  on  ''strange  ink  horn  words,"  which 
never  had  been  English,  and  never  could  l»e,  such,  e.  g. 
as  "the  Pasthc  and  the  A/.ymes"  (Mark  xvi.l),"the 
arch-synagogue"  (Mai  k  v.  8o), 44  in  prepuce"  (Kom.  iv, 
9), 44  obdurate  with  the  fallacie  of  sin"  (Heb.  Hi,  13),  "a 
greater  hoste"  (Heb.  xi,4).  ,4this  is  the  annuntiation" 
(1  John  v,  5), 44  pre-ordim.te"(Acts  xiii,  48), 44  the  jus- 
tifications of  our  Lord"  (Luke  i,  6), 41  what  is  to  me  and 
thee"  (John  ii,  4), 44  longanimity"  (Kom.  ii,  A\  "  purge 
the  old  leaven  that  you  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  you 
are  aiymes"  (1  Cor.  iv.  7),*'*  you  are  evacuated  from 
Christ"  (Gal.  v,  4),  and  so  on. 

2.  A  style  such  as  this  bad,  as  might  be  expected, 
I  nt  few  admirers.  Among  those  few,  however,  we 
And  one  great  name.  Bacon,  who  leaves  the  great 
work  of  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed,  and  quotes  al- 
most unifoimly  from  the  Vulgate,  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  praise  the  Hhemish  version  for  having  restored 
14  charity"  to  the  place  from  which  Tyndale  had  ex- 
pelled it,  in  1  Cor.  xiii  (Of  the  Pacification  of  the 
Chvrth).  Even  I.'otr.an  Catholic  divines  have  felt  the 
(upcrioritv  of  the  A.V.,  and  Challoner,  in  his  editions 
of  the  N.  T.  in  1748,  and  the  Bilde,  1768,  often  follows 
it  in  preference  to  the  Kheims  and  Pouay  translations. 

XI.  Ktxo  Jamfs's  Vf.ksion. — 1.  The  position  of 
the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  versions  in  use 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reu-n  of  .lan.es  was  hard- 
ly satisfactory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  sanctioned 
by  authority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the  stT<  ngert  huld 
on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Scholars,  Hebrew 
scholars  in  particular,  found  grave  fault  with  both. 
Hugh  Broughton,  who  spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  bad  l  een 
his  mother  tongue,  denounced  the  former  as  l>eing  full 
of  14 traps  and  pitfalls,"  '"overthrowing  all  religion," 
and  proposed  a  new  revision  to  be  effected  by  an  Eng- 
lish Septuagint  (72),  with  power  to  consult  gardeners, 
artists,  and  the  like,  about  the  words  connected  with 
their  several  callings,  and  bound  to  submit  their  w  <  rk 
to  44  one  qualified  fur  difficulties."  This  ultimate  ref- 
eree  was.  of  course,  to  I  e  himself  (Stryi>e,  Whitffft.  iv, 
19, 23).  Unhappily,  neither  his  temper  nor  his  manners 
were  such  as  to  win  favor  for  this  suggestion.  Whit- 
gift  disliked  him,  worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile. 
Broughton'*  vu-ws  were,  however,  shared  by  others; 
and  among  the  demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives 
at  the  Hampton-Court  Conference  in  16o4  (Dr.  Kei- 
nolds  being  the  s|xikcsman),  was  one  for  a  new,  or.  at 
least,  a  revised  translation.  The  speciul  objections 
which  they  urged  were  neither  numerous  (three  pas- 
sages only— Psa.  cv,  28 :  cvi,  30 ;  Gal.  iv,  1h— were  re- 
ferred to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  conclude  cither 
that  this  part  of  their  case  had  not  been  carefully  got 
up,  or  that  the  bullying  to  which  they  were  exp<  *ed 
had  had  the  desired  e  fleet  of  throwing  them  into  se mo 
confusion.  The  bishops  treated  the  difficulties  which 
the}*  did  raise  with  supercilious  scorn.  They  were 
44  trivial,  old,  and  often  answered."  Bancroft  raided 
the  cry  of  alarm  which  a  timid  conservatism  has  so  of- 
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ten  raised  since.  1 1  If  every  man'B  humor  were  to  be 
followed,  there  would  be  no  end  of  translating"  (Cord- 
well,  Conference*,  p.  188).  Cranmer's  words  seemed 
likely  to  be  fulfilled  again.  Had  it  been  left  to  the 
bishops,  we  might  have  waited  for  the  A.V.  "till  the 
day  after  doomsday."  Even  when  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  translators  acknowledged  that  the  Hampton* 
Court  Conference  had  been  the  starting-point  of  it, 
they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  fling  at  their 
opponents.  The  objections  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  had, 
they  said,  been  nothing  more  than  a  shift  to  justify  the 
refusal  of  the  Puritans  to  subscribe  to  the  Coinmuninn- 
l«K>k  (Prtfitce  to  A.  V.).  But  the  king  disliked  the 
polities  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Either  repeating  what 
he  bad  heard  from  others,  or  exercising  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  declared  that  there  was  as  yet  no  good  trans- 
lation, and  that  the  Geneva  was  the  worst  of  all. 
Nothing,  however,  was  settled  at  the  Conference  be- 
yond the  hope  thus  held  out. 

2.  But  the  king  was  not  forgetful  of  what  he  thought 
likely  to  »»e  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The  work  of  or- 
ganizing and  superintending  the  arrangements  for  a 
new  translation  was  one  specially  congenial  to  him, 
and  in  1606  the  task  was  accordingly  commenced. 
The  selection  of  the  fifty-four  scholars  to  whom  it  was 
intrusted  seem*,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  wise  and 
fair  one.  Andrews,  Sari  via,  Overal,  Montague,  and 
Barlow  represented  the  "bibber"  party  iu  the  Church  ; 
Reinolds,  Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans. 
.Scholarship  unconnected  with  party  was  represented 
1»y  Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  One  name,  that  of 
Broughton,  is  indeed  conspicuous  by  its  al*ence.  The 
greatest  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age — the  man  who  had, 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil  (1535),  urged  this  very  plan  of  a 
joint  translation — who  had  already  translated  several 
Ux.ks  of  the  O.  T.  (Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  lamen- 
tations), was  ignominiously  excluded.  This  may  have 
been,  in  p^rt,  owing  to  the  dislike  with  which  Whit- 
gift  and  Bancroft  had  all  along  regarded  him.  But 
in  part,  also,  it  was  owing  to  Broughton's  own  char- 
acter. An  unmanageable  temj  tr,  showing  itself  in 
violent  language,  and  the  habit  of  stigmatising  those 
who  differed  from  him,  even  on  such  questions  as  those 
connected  with  names  and  dates,  as  heretical  and 
atheistic,  must  have  made  him  thoroughly  imprncttca-  ! 
ble ;  one  of  the  men  whose  presence  throws  a  commit-  I 
tee  or  conference  into  chans.  Only  forty-seven  names 
appear  in  the  king's  list  (Burnet,  Re/vrm,  Recvrtls). 
Seven  may  have  died  or  declined  to  act;  or  it  may 
have  been  intended  that  there  should  be  a  final  com- 
mittee of  revision.  A  full  list  is  given  by  Fuller  (Ch. 
I/itt.  x);  and  is  reproduced,  with  biographical  partic- 
ulars, by  Todd  and  Anderson.  The  Puritan  side  was, 
however,  weakened  by  the  death  of  Reinolds  and  Live- 
ly during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

3.  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  the  men 
thus  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  and  laborious  task  ? 
The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay  them  out  of  his  state 
revenue.    Gold  and  silver  were  not  always  plentiful 
in  the  household  of  the  English  Solomon,  and  from 
him  they  received  nothing  (Hey wood,  Stat*  of  Auth. 
Bibl.  Revision).    There  remained,  however,  an  inge- 
nious form  of  liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being 
inexpensive.    A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  arch- 
bishop* and  bishops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chapters,  commending  all  the  translators  to  their  fa- 
vorable notice.    They  were  exhorted  to  contribute 
in  all  1000  marks,  and  the  king  was  to  be  informed  of 
each  man's  liberality.    If  any  livings  in  their  gift,  or 
in  the  gift  of  private  persons,  became  vacant,  the  king 
was  to  be  informed  of  it,  that  he  might  nominate  some  ( 
of  the  translators  to  the  vacant  preferment,    Heads  1 
of  colleges,  in  like  manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free  , 
board  and  lodging  to  such  divines  as  were  summoned  I 
from  the  country  to  labor  in  toe  great  work  (Strype,  ! 
Whitgifa  iv).    That  the  king  might  take  Lis  :,lacc  as  ! 


director  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  fifteen  instructions 
was  sent  to  each  translator,  and  apparently  circulated 
freely  in  both  universities. 

4.  The  instructions  thus  given  will  be  found  in 
Fuller  (/.  c),  and  with  a  more  accurate  text  in  Bur- 
net (Reform.  Record*}.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  them  here  in  full:  but  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  bearing  of  each  clause  upon  the  work  in  band, 
and  its  relation  to  previous  versions.  (1)  The  Bish- 
ops' Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as 
the  original  will  permit.  This  was  probably  intended 
to  quiet  the  alarm  of  those  who  saw  in  the  promised 
new  version  a  condemnation  of  that  already'  existing. 
(2)  The  names  of  prophets  and  others,  were  to  l>e  io- 
tained  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  vulgarly  u.«ed. 
This  was  to  guard  against  forms  like  Izhak,  .lereiniahu, 
etc.,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  versions,  and 
which  some  Hebrew  scholars  were  willing  to  introduce 
more  copiously.  To  it  we  owe  probably  the  forms  Jer- 
emy, Elias,  Usee,  Core,  in  the  N.  T.  (8)  The  old  eccle- 
siastical words  were  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  '  church'' 
not  to  I*  translated  ''congregation."  The  rule  was 
apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  this  special  applica- 
tion. ''Charity,"  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  was  probably  aUo 
due  to  it.  The  earlier  versions,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  gone  on  the  opposite  principle.  (4)  "  When  any 
word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  he  kept  which 
hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent 
fat  hers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place 
and  the  analogy  of  faith."  This,  like  the  former, 
tends  to  confound  the  functions  of  the  preacher  and 
the  translator,  and  substitutes  ecclesiastical  tradition 
for  philological  accuracy.  (5)  The  division  of  the 
chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as 
possible.  Here,  again,  convenience  was  more  in  view 
than  truth  and  accuracy,  nml  the  result  is  that  divi- 
sions are  perpetuated  which  arc  manifestly  arbitrary 
and  misleading.  (6)  No  marginal  notes  to  be  affixed 
but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words.  This  was  obviously  directed  against  the  Ge- 
neva notes,  as  the  special  objects  of  the  king's  aver- 
sion. Practically,  however,  in  whatever  feeling  it 
originated,  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  A.V.  came 
out  as  it  did,  without  note  or  comment.  The  open 
Bible  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  readers.  The 
work  of  interpretation  was  left  free.  Had  an  opposite 
course  been  adopted,  we  might  have  had  the  tremen- 
dous evil  of  a  whole  body  of  exegesis  imposed  upon 
the  Church  by  authority,  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  absolutism  of  James,  the  high- 
flying prelacy  of  Bancroft.  (7)  "  Such  quotations  of 
places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  for  tit 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another."  The  principle 
that  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter  was  thus  recog- 
nised, but  practically  the  marginal  references  of  the 
A.  V.  of  101 1  were  somewhat  scanty,  most  of  those 
now  printed  having  been  added  in  Inter  editions.  (8 
and  9)  State  plan  of  translation.  Each  company  of 
translators  is  to  take  its  own  l>ooks ;  each  person  to 
bring  his  own  corrections.  The  company  to  discuss 
them,  and,  having  finished  their  work,  to  Bend  it  on 
to  another  company,  and  *o  on.  (10)  Provides  for 
differences  of  opinion  between  two  companies  by  refer- 
ring them  to  a  general  meetintr.  (11)  Gives' power, 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  any  scholars.  (12) 
Invites  suggestions  from  any  quarter.  (18)  Names 
the  directors  of  the  work:  Andrews,  dean  of  West- 
minster; Barlow,  dean  of  Chester ;  and  the  regi  us  pro- 
fessors of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  universities.  (14) 
Names  translations  to  be  followed  when  they  agree 
more  with  the  original  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  name- 
ly. Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  idatthew's,  Whitchurch's, 
(Cranmer's),  and  Geneva.  (15)  Authorises  universi- 
ties to  appoint  three  or  four  overseers  of  the  work. 

5.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  correspondence 
connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minnte  of  the  meet- 
ings for  couferen.ee,  is  still  extant.    Nothing  is 
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striking  than  the  silence  with  which  the  version  that 
was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  English  people  for  at 
least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was  ushered  into  the 
world.  Here  and  there  we  get  glimpses  of  scholars 
coming  from  their  country  livings  to  their  old  college 
haunts  to  work  diligently  at  the  task  assigned  them 
(Peck.  Desiderata  Curiam,  ii,  87).  We  see  the  meet- 
ings of  translators,  one  man  reading  the  chapter  which 
be  has  been  at  work  on,  while  the  others  listen,  with 
the  original,  or  I>atin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Span- 
ish versions  in  their  hands  (Selden,  Table  Talk).  We 
may  represent  to  ourselves  the  differences  of  opinion, 
settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  "odd  man."  or  by 
the  strong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  like  Bancroft, 
the  minority  comforting  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  truth  to  be  outvoted 
((Je.lt,  Essay  bitcartLi  Amenditirut  of  Ui*t  Knglith  t  rural, 
of  Bible,  p.  321).  Dogmatic  interests  were  in  some 
cases  allowed  to  bias  the  translation;  and  the  Calvin- 
ism of  one  party,  the  prelatic  views  of  another,  were 
tioth  represented  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  (Cell, 
I.  c).  The  following  passages  are  those  commonly 
referred  to  in  support  of  this  charge :  (1.)  The  render- 
ing "such  as  should  be  saved,"  in  Acts  ii.  47.  (2.) 
The  insertion  of  the  words  "any  man"  in  Hcb.  x,  38 
("  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,  but  if  any  mtm  draw 
back,1'  etc.),  to  avoid  an  inference  unfavorable  to  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance.  (8.)  The  use  of  "  bish- 
opric," in  Acts  i,  20,  of  "  oversight,"  in  1  I'et.  v,  2, 
of  "bishop,"  in  1  Tim.  Hi,  1,  etc.,  and  "overseers," 
iu  Acts  xx,  28,  in  order  to  avoid  the  identification  of 
bishops  and  elders.  (4.)  The  chapter-heading  of  Psa. 
cxlix  in  lfill  (since  altered),  "The  prophet  exhorteth 
to  praise  God  for  that  power  which  he  hath  given  the 
Church  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men."  Blunt  {Du- 
ties of  a  Parish  Print,  lect.  ii)  appears,  in  this  ques- 
tion, on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  Trench  (On  the  A . 
V.  <f  the  X.  T.  chap,  x)  on  that  of  the  defence.  The 
charge  of  an  undue  bias  against  Home  in  1  Cor.  xi,  27; 
Gal.  v,  6 ;  Heb.  xiii,  4,  is  one  on  which  an  acquittal 
may  be  pronounced  with  little  or  no  hesitation. 

6.  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  separate 
companies  comparing  notes  as  directed.  When  the 
work  drew  towards  its  completion,  it  w'as  necessary  to 
place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few.  Two  from 
each  of  the  three  groups  were  accordingly  selected, 
and  the  six  met  in  London  to  superlnted  the  publica- 
tion. Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  tind  any  more  defi- 
nite remuneration  than  the  shadowy  promise  held  out 
in  the  king's  letter  of  a  share  in  the  1000  marks  which 
deans  and  chapters  would  not  contribute.  Tho  matter 
had  now  reached  its  business  stage,  and  the  Company 
of  Stationers  thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  six  edi- 
tors thirty  pounds  each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their 
nine  months'  labor.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task 
of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was 
given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the  Dedication 
and  the  Preface.  Of  these  two  documents,  the  first  is 
unfortunately  familiar  enough  to  us,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
spicuous for  its  servile  adulation.  James  I  is  "that 
sanctified  jierson,"  "enriched  with  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary graces,"  that  had  appeared  "as  the  sun  in 
his  strt>nirth."  To  him  they  appeal  against  the  judg- 
ment of  those  whom  they  descrilw,  in  somewhat  peev- 
ish acents,  as  "  popish  persons  or  self-conceited  breth- 
ren." i  he  Preface  to  the  Reader  is  more  interesting, 
as  throwing  lik'ht  upon  the  principles  on  which  the 
translators  acted.  They  "never  thought  that  they 
should  need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to 
make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one."  ''Their  endeavor 
was  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or,  out  of  many  good 
!  principal  good  one."  They  claim  credit  for 
a  middle  course  between  tho  Puritans  who 
"left  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,"  and  tho  obscurity 
of  the  Papists  "  retaining  foreign  words  of  purpose  to 
darken  tho  sense."    They  vindicate  the  practice,  in 


;  which  they  indulge  very  freely,  of  translating  one 
1  word  in  the  original  by  several  English  words,  partly 

on  the  intelligible  ground  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
!  to  find  one  word  that  will  express  all  the  meanings  of 
i  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  partly  on  the  somewhat  childish 
i  plea  that  it  would  Ive  unfair  to  choose  some  words  for 

the  high  honor  of  being  the  channels  of  God's  truth, 
|  and  to  tiass  over  others  as  unworthy. 

7.  Th«  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at  once 
supersede  those  already  in  possession.    The  fact  ths.t 

I  live  editions  were  published  in  three  years  shows  that 
!  there  was  a  good  demand.    But  the  Bishops'  Bible 
probably  remained  in  many  churches  (Andrews  takes 
j  his  texts  from  it  in  preaching  before  the  king  as  late 
as  1621),  and  the  popularity  of  the  Geneva  version  is 
shown  l>y  not  less  than  thirteen  reprints,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  lietween  1611  and  1617.    It  is  not  easy  to  as* 
certain  the  impression  which  the  A.  V.  made  at  the 
time  of  iU  appearance.    Probably,  as  in  most  like 
cases,  it  was  far  less  for  good  or  evil  than  friends  or 
|  foes  expected.    The  Puritans,  and  the  religious  por- 
!  tion  of  the  middle  classes  generally,  missed  the  notes 
;  of  the  Geneva  Iwok  (Fuller,  Church  History,  x,  60,  51). 
|  The  Romanists  spoke,  as  usual,  of  the  unsettling  effect 
of  these  frequent  changes,  and  of  the  marginal  read- 
'  ings  as  leaving  men  in  doubt  what  was  the  truth  of 
Scripture.   Whitaker's  answer,  by  anticipation,  to  this 
charge  is  worth  quoting:  "  No  inconvenience  will  fol- 
low if  interpretations  or  versions  of  Scripture,  when 
they  have  In-come  obsolete  or  ceased  to  be  intelligible, 
may  lie  afterwards  changed  or  corrected"  (Distert.  on 
Scrijrt.  p.  2S2,  Parker  Soc.  cd.).    The  wiser  divines  of 
the  English  Church  had  not  then  learned  to  raise  the 
cry  of  finality.  One  frantic  cry  was  heard  from  Hugh 
Broughtoii,  the  rejected  (  Work:  p.  661),  who  4  would 
rather  be  torn  in  pieces  by  w  ild  horses  than  imposo 
such  a  version  on  the  poor  churches  of  England." 
Selden.  a  few  years  later,  gives  a  calmer  and  more 
favorablo  judgment.    It  is  "the  best  of  all  transla- 
tions as  giving  the  true  sense  of  the  original."  This, 
however,  is  qualified  I  y  the  remark  that  "no  book  in 
tho  world  is  translated  as  the  Bible  is,  word  for  word, 
with  no  repird  to  the  difference  of  idioms.    This  is 
well  enough  so  long  as  scholars  have  to  do  with  it. 
j  but  w  hen  it  comes  among  the  common  people,  Lordi 
1  what  gear  do  they  make  of  it!"  {Table  Talk).  Tho 
•  feeling  of  which  this  was  the  expression  led,  even  in 
'  the  inidst  of  the  agitations  of  the  Common  wealth,  to 
proposals  for  another  revision,  which,  after  being 
brought  forward  in  the  Grand  Committee  of  Religion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  January,  16i6,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee,  acting  under  Whitelocke, 
with  power  to  consult  divines  and  report.  Conferen- 
ces were  accordingly  held  frequently  at  Whitelocke's 
house,  at  which  we  tind,  mingled  witli  less  illustrious 
names,  those  of  Walton  ami  Cudworth.  Nothing, 
however,  cumo  of  it  (Whitelocke,  Memotiols,  p.  564; 
Collier,  Ch.  /Jut.  ii,  9).    No  report  was  ever  mode; 
and  w-ith  the  Restoration  the  tide  of  conservative  feel- 
ing, in  this  as  in  other  things,  checked  all  plans  of 
further  alteration.    Many  had  ceased  to  care  for  the 
Bible  at  all.    Those  who  did  care  were  content  with 
the  Bible  as  it  was.    Only  here  and  there  was  a  voice 
raised,  like  R.  Cell's  (jut  tup.),  declaring  that  it  bad 
;  defects,  that  it  bore  in  some  things  the  stamp  of  the 
I  dogmatism  of  a  party  (p.  821). 

8.  The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  (hot  of 
Walton.    From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot,  the  few 

i  words  "  inter  omncs  eminet"  meant  a  good  deal 
(Pref.).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of  glowing 
panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  c**y  to  put  together  a 
long  catena  of  praises  stretching  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  With  many,  of  course,  this  has  been  only  the 
routine  repetition  of  a  traditional  boast.  "Our  un- 
rivalled Translation"  and  "our  incomparable  Litur- 
gy" have  been  equally  phrases  of  course.  But  there 
have  been  witnesses  of  a  far  higher  weight.    In  cpo- 
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portion  as  the  English  of  the  18th  century  was  infect- 
ed with  a  Latinized  or  Gallicized  style,  did  those  who 
had  a  purer  taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength 
and  purity  of  a  tetter  time  as  represented  in  the  A.  V. 
Thus  AddUon  dwells  on  its  ennobling  the  coldness  of 
modem  languages  with  the  glowing  phrases  of  He- 
brew (SfKctulor,  No.  405),  and  Swift  confesses  that 
'•  the  translators  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  Eng- 
lish style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see  in 
our  present  writings"  (Letter  to  Jjord  Oxford).  Each 
half  century  has  naturally  added  to  the  prestige  of 
these  merit*.  The  language  of  the  A.  V.  has  inter- 
twined itself  with  the  controversies,  the  devotion,  the 
literature  of  the  English  people.  It  has  gone,  wher- 
ever they  have  gone,  over  the  (ace  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  most  solemn  and  tender  of  individual  memories 
are,  for  the  most  part,  associated  with  it.  Men  leav- 
ing the  Church  of  England  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
turn  regretfully  with  a  yearning  look  at  that  noble 
••well  of  English  undented"  which  they  are  about  to 
exchange  for  the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  Kheims  and 
Douay.  In  thU  case,  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
position  of  the  A.  V.  has  been  strengthened,  less  by  the 
skill  of  its  defenders  than  by  the  weakness  of  its  as- 
sailants. While  from  time  to  time  scholars  and  di- 
vines (Lowth,  Neucome,  Watcrland,  Trench,  Ellicott) 
have  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  revision,  those  who 
have  attacked  the  present  version  and  produced  new 
ones  have  l»een,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  narrow 
knowledge  and  defective  taste  (Purver,  Harwood,  Bel- 
lamy, Conquest,  Sawyer),  just  able  to  pick  out  a  few 
obvious  faults,  and  committing  others  equally  glaring. 
They  have  also  generally  entered  on  the  work  of 
translating  or  revising  the  whole  Bible  single-handed. 
One  memorable  exception  must  not,  however,  be  pass- 
ed over.  Hallam  (/.if.  of  Europe,  iii,  ch.  ii,  ml  tin.) 
records  a  brief  but  emphatic  protest  against  the  en- 
thusiastic praise"  which  has  been  lavished  on  this 
translation.  "  It  may,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  bo  a  bet- 
ter English,  but  it  is  not  the  English  of  Daniel,  or 
Rahigh,  or  Bacon.  ...  It  nt>ounds,  in  fact,  espe- 
cially in  the  O.  T.,  with  obsolete  phraseology,  and 
with  single  words  long  since  abandoned,  or  retained 
only  in  provincial  use."  The  statement  may,  how- 
ever, in  some  sense  Id  accepted  as  an  encomium.  If 
it  had  >>een  altogether  the  English  of  the  men  of  let- 
ters of  James's  reign,  would  it  have  retained,  us  it  has 
done  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its  hold  on  the 
mind,  the  memory,  the  affections  of  the  English  peo- 
ple ? 

XII.  Scheme*  for  a  Rtcuion. — 1.  A  notice  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  !>een  made  at  various  times  to 
bring  about  a  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  though  necessarily 
brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be  without  its  use  for 
future  laborers.  The  tint  half  of  the  18th  century  was 
n.  t  favorable  for  such  a  work.  An  almost  solitary 
£j*/y  for  a  Nt*>  Tntnilatvtn  by  H.  K.  (Ross),  1702,  at- 
tracted little  or  no  notice  (Todd,  Lif*  of  Walton,  i, 
13-1  j.  A  Greek  Testament,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion, singularly  vulgar  and  offensive,  was  published 
in  1729,  of  *shich  extracts  are  given  by  Lewis  (HUt. 
vf  Tnimi.  ch.  v).  With  the  slight  revival  of  learning 
among  the  scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  that  period  the 
subject  was  again  mooted.  Ix>wth  in  a  visitation  ser- 
in.ti  (175*),  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin  speech  intended  for 
Convocation  (17G1),  recommended  it.  Matt.  Hiking- 
ton,  in  his  Hemorka  (1759),  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brett,  in 
an  tJtay  on  Ancient  Version*  of  the  HihU  (17C0),  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  consulting  them  with  reference 
to  the  O.  T.  as  well  as  the  N.  T.,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  accurate  text  than  that  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew, 
the  former  insisting  also  on  the  obsolete  words  which 
are  scattered  in  the  A.V..  and  giving  a  useful  alpha- 
betic list  of  them.  A  folio  new  and  liUral  tmn*Uitic>n 
of  the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker 
(17&4),  was  a  more  ambitious  attempt.  He  dwells  at 
i  length  on  the  "obsolete,  uncouth,  clownish"  ex- 


pressions which  disfigure  the  A.  V.  He  includes  in 
his  list  such  words  as  "joyous,"  "solace,"  "damsel," 
"day-spring,"  "bereaved,"  "marvels,"  "  bondmen." 
He  substitutes  "  he  hearkened  to  what  ho  said"  for 
"  he  hearkened  to  his  voice ;"  "eat  victuals"  for  " eat 
bread"  (Gen.  iii,  11/);  "was  in  favor  with"  for  "  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of;"  "was  angry"  for  "his  wrath 
was  kindled."  In  spite  of  this  defective  taste,  how- 
ever, the  work  has  considerable  merit,  is  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  original  and  of  many  of  the  l>est 
commentators,  and  may  l>e  contrasted  favorably  with 
most  of  the  single-handed  translations  that  have  fol- 
lowed. It  was,  ut  any  rate,  far  above  the  depth  of 
degradation  and  folly  which  was  reached  in  Harwood's 
Literal  Traiulati<m  of  the  X.  T.  "  with  freedom,  spirit, 
and  elegance"  (17GS).  Here,  again,  a  few  samples  arc 
enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  whole.  "The 
young  lady  is  not  dead"  (Mark  v,  89).  "A  gentle- 
man of  splendid  family  and  opulent  fortune  had  two 
sons"  (Luke  xv,  11).  "The  clergyman  said,  You 
have  given  him  the  only  right  and  proper  answer" 
(Mark  xii,  32).  "  We  shall  not  pay  the  common  debt 
of  nature,  but  by  a  soft  transition,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  xv.  51). 

2.  Biblical  revision  was  happily  not  left  entirely  in 
such  hands  as  these.  A  translation  by  Woisley  "ac- 
cording to  the  present  idiom  of  the  English  tongue" 
(1770)  was,  at  least,  less  offensive.  Durell  (I'reface  to 
Job),  Lowth  (/>>/.  to  Isaiah),  Blayney  (/'*<-/.  to  Jert~ 
miah,  1784),  were  all  strongly  in  favor  of  a  new  or  re- 
vised translation.  Durell  dwells  most  on  the  arbitra- 
ry additions  and  omissions  in  the  A.V.  of  .lob,  on  tba 
total  absence  in  some  cases  of  any  intelligible  mean- 
ing. Lowth  speaks  chieHy  of  the  faulty  state  of  the 
text  of  the  O.  T..  and  urges  a  correction  of  it,  partly 
from  various  readings,  partly  from  ancient  versions, 
partly  from  conjecture.  Each  of  the  three  contributed, 
in  the  best  way,  to  the  work  which  they  had  little  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  accomplished,  by  laboring  steadily 
at  a  single  tiook.  and  committing  it  to  tho  judgment  of 
the  Church.  Kennicott's  labors  in  collecting  MSS. 
of  the  U.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  the  pnunt  llt!>re\o 
Teil  (1763-55)),  and  excited  expectations  that  there 
might  l»efore  lorn*  be  something  like  a  basis  for  a  new 
version  in  a  restoied  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  statted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  I'rotpectui  for  a  Sew  Trans- 
lation (1780).  His  remarks  on  the  history  of  English 
translations,  his  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  A. V.,  and  especially  of  Tyndalu's  work 
as  pervading  it,  his  critical  notes  on  the  true  principles 
of  translation,  on  tho  A.V.  as  falling  short  of  them, 
may  still  be  read  with  interest.  He  too,  like  Lowth, 
finds  fault  with  the  superstitious  adherence  to  tho  Ma- 
soretic text,  with  the  undue  deference  to  lexicons,  and 
disregard  of  versions  shown  by  our  translators.  The 
proposal  was  well  received  by  many  Biblical  scholars, 
Lowth,  Kennicott,  and  Barrington  lieing  foremost 
among  its  patrons.  The  work  was  issued  in  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  g»< 
further  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the  death  of  tho 
translator  put  a  stop  to  it.  Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
its  incompleteness,  but  still  more  from  tho  extreme 
boldness  of  a  Preface,  anticipating  the  conclusions  of 
a  later  criticism,  Dr.  Geddes's  translation  fell  rapidly 
into  disfavor.  A  sermon  by  White  (famous  for  his 
Hampton  Lectures)  in  1779,  and  two  -tamphlcts  by  J. 
A.  Symonds,  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cam- 
bridge— the  first  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  1789 ; 
the  second  on  tho  Epistles,  in  1791 — though  u Hacked 
in  an  Apology  for  the  /.i/Nnvy  niul  Church  of  England 
(1795),  helped  to  keep  the  discussion  from  oblivion. 

8.  The  revision  of  the  A.V'.,  like  many  other  salu- 
tary reforms,  was  hindered  by  the  French  Revolution. 
In  179*2,  archbishop  Newcome  had  published  an  clatxv 
rate  defence  of  such  a  scheme,  citing  a  host  of  author- 
ities (Doddridge,  Wesley,  Campbell,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned.),  and  taking  the  same  line  as  Lowtlu 
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Revised  translations  of  the  N.  T.  were  published  by 
Wakefield  in  1795,  by  Newcome  himself  in  1796,  by 
Scarlett  in  1798.  Campbell's  version  of  the  Gospels 
appeared  in  1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Macknight  in 
1795.  But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  sounded.  A 
feeble  pamphlet  by  George  Burges  (letter  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely)  took  the  ground  that  "the  present  pe- 
riod was  unlit."  and  from  that  time  conservatism,  pure 
and  simple,  was  in  the  ascendant.  To  suggest  that 
the  A.  V.  might  be  inaccurate  was  almost  as  bad  as 
holding  "  French  principles."  There  is  a  long  inter- 
val before  the  question  again  comes  into  anything  like 
prominence,  and  then  there  is  a  new  school  of  critics 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  bat- 
tle vigorously  for  things  as  they  are.  The  opening 
of  the  next  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  Classical 
Journal  (No.  3G),  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  proposing  a 
new  translation,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  its  publi- 
cation under  the  patronage  of  the  prince  recent  (1818). 
The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory  enough,  and  a 
tremendous  batterv  was  opened  upon  it  in  the  Quar- 
terly Revitw  (Sos.  37  and  38),  as  afterwards  (No.  46) 
upon  an  unhappy  critic,  Sir  J.  B.  B  urges,  who  came 
forward  with  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence  (Reasons  in  fa- 
vor nf  a  new  Translation,  1819).  The  rash  assertion 
of  both  Bellamy  and  Burges  that  the  A.V.  had  lieen 
made  almost  entirely  from  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate, anil  a  general  deficiency  in  all  accurate  scholar- 
ship, made  them  easy  victims.  The  personal  element 
of  this  controversy  may  well  l»e  passed  over,  but  three 
less  ephemeral  works  issued  from  it,  which  any  future 
laborer  in  the  same  field  will  find  worth  consulting. 
Wbitakcr's  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  was  chiefly 
an  able  exposure  of  the  exaggerated  statement  just 
mentioned.  II.  J.Todd,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Au- 
thorized Translation  (1819),  entered  more  fully  than 
any  previous  writer  had  done  into  the  history  of  the 
A. V'.,  and  gives  many  facts  as  to  the  lives  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  translators  not  easily  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  The  most  masterly,  however,  of  the  man- 
ifestoes against  all  change  wa9  a  pamphlet  {Remarks 
on  the  Critical  Principles,  etc.,  Oxford,  1820),  published 
anonymously,  but  known  to  have  been  written  by 
archbishop  Laurence.  The  strength  of  the  argument 
lies  chiefly  in  a  skilful  display  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  work,  the  impossibility  of  any  satisfactory  restora- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.,  or  any  settlement  of 
the  Greek  of  the  N.  T. ;  the  expediency,  therefore,  of 
adhering  to  a  Tejrtus  rtceptus  in  lioth.  See  Vakiocs 
Rkadinus.  The  argument,  If  conclusive,  would  un- 
settle our  confidence  in  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Happily,  more  thorough  critical  research  has 
fully  refuted  the  archbishop's  positions.  But  the 
scholarship  and  acuteness  with*  which  the  subject  is 
treated  make  the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  enter- 
ing on  the  work  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  read 
it,  that  he  may  know  what  difficulties  he  has  to  face. 
About  this  period,  also  (1819),  a  new  edition  of  New- 
come's  version  was  published  by  Belsham  and  other 
Unitarian  ministers,  and,  like  Bellamy's  attempt  on 
the  O.T.,  had  tbc  effect  of  stiffening  the  resistance  of 
the  great  l»ody  of  the  clergy  to  all  proposals  for  a  re- 
vision. 

4.  A  correspondence  between  Herbert  Marsh,  bish- 
op of  Peterlwrough,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter,  in  1828,  is 
the  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had  spoken  {Lee- 
tvres  <m  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  295)  with  some  contempt 
of  the  A.V.  as  based  on  Tyndale's,  Tyndale's  on  Lu 


tner's,  and  Luther' 


MUnster's  lexicon,  which  was 


itself  based  on  the  Vulgate.  There  was.  therefore,  on 
this  view,  no  real  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in  sny 
one  of  these.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Christian  He- 
braists of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  defended 
quite  as  much  on  the  traditionxl  learning  of  their  Jew- 
ish teachers,  often  erroneous  indeed,  as  on  the  earlier 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  that 
tncy  followed,  as  far  as  they  wet*  able,  the  Masorctic 


punctuation,  a  much  surer  guide  than  the  ancient 
sions,  or  the  later  rabbinic  interpretation. 

5.  Tho  last  five-and-t  wenty  years  have  seen  the 
question  of  a  revision  from  time  to  time  gaining  fresh 
prominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power  have  some- 
times thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with  It  in  wrong 
ways,  others,  able  scholars  and  sonnd  theologians, 
have  admitted  its  necessity  and  helped  it  forwaid  by 
their  work.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible,  with  "  2<>.<  09  emen- 
dations" (1841),  has  not  commanded  the  respect  <  f 
critics,  and  is  almost  self-condemned  by  the  silly  os- 
tentation of  its  title.  The  motions  which  havcYn  m 
time  to  time  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Heywood  have  borne  little  fruit  Iteyond  the  dis- 
play of  feeble  liberalism,  and  yet  feebler  conservatism, 
by  which  such  debates  are,  for  the  most  part,  charac- 
terized ;  nor  have  tho  discussions  in  Convocation, 
though  opened  by  a  scholar  of  high  repute  (professor 
Selwyn),  been  much  more  productive.  Dr.  Beard's 
essay,  A  revised  English  Bible  the  Want  of  the  Church 
(1867),  though  tending  to  overstate  the  defects  of  the 
A.  V.,  is  yet  valuable  as  containing  much  information, 
and  representing  the  opinions  of  the  more  learned 
Nonconformists.  Far  more  important,  every  way, 
both  as  virtually  an  authority  in  favor  of  revision  and 
as  contributing  largely  to  it,  are  professor  Schole- 
field's  Hints  for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  X.  T. 
(1832).  In  his  second  edition,  indeed,  he  disclaims 
any  wish  for  a  new  translation,  but  the  principle  which 
be  lays  down  clearly  and  truly  in  his  preface,  that  if 
there  is  "  any  adventitious  difficulty  resulting  from  a 
defective  translation,  then  it  is  at  the  same  time  an 
act  of  charity  and  of  duty  to  clear  away  the  difficulty 
as  much  as  possible,"  leads  legitimately  to  at  least  a 
revision  ;  and  this  conclusion  Mr.  Selwyn,  in  the  last 
edition  of  tho  Hints  (1857),  has  deliberately  adopted. 
To  bishop  Ellicott  also  l>elongs  the  credit  of  having 
spoken  at  once  boldly  and  wisely  on  this  matter. 
Putting  the  question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  join 
those  who  oppose  all  revision, his  answer  is.  "God  for- 
bid. ...  It  is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  souls  with  the 
thought  that  these  errors  (in  A.  V.)  are  either  insig- 
nificant or  imaginary.  There  are  errors,  there  are 
inaccuracies,  there  are  misconceptions,  there  are  ob- 
scurities .  .  .  and  that  man  who,  after  being  in  any 
degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits  himself  to  lean  to  tho 
counsels  of  a  timid  or  popular  obstruct!  ven ess,  or  w  ho, 
intellectually  unable  to  test  the  truth  of  these  allega- 
tions, nevertheless  permits  himself  to  denounce  or 
deny  them,  will  .  .  .  have  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
charge  of  having  dealt  deceitfully  with  the  inviolaUe 
word  of  God"  (Pref.  to  Pastoral  EpittUs).  The  trans- 
lations ap|K>nded  by  Dr.  Ellicott  to  his  editions  of 
Paul's  epistles  proceed  on  the  true  principle  of  alter- 
ing the  A.V.  "only  where  It  appears  to  l>e  Incorrect, 
inexact,  insufficient,  or  obscure,"  uniting  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  older  translators  with  a  bold  truth- 
fulness in  judging  of  their  work.  The  copious  colla- 
tion of  all  the  earlier  English  versions  makes  this  part 
of  his  book  especially  interesting  and  valuable.  Dr. 
Trench  (On  >/u  A.V.  of  the  X.  7%  1868).  in  like  man- 
ner, states  his  conviction  that  "a  revision  ought  to 
come,"  though  as  yet,  he  thinks,  "the  Greek  and  the 
English  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue  are 
alike  wanting"  (p.  3).  The  work  itself,  \t  noed  hard- 
ly be  said,  is  the  fullest  contradiction  possible  of  this 
somewhat  despondent  statement,  and  supplies  a  good 
store  of  materials  for  use  when  the  revision  actually 
comes.  The  Rerim'tm  <f  the  A .  V.  by  fre  derifyvu  n 
(I>r.  Barrow,  Dr.  Molierly,  dean  Alford.  Mr.  Humphry, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott)  represents  the  same  school  of  conser- 
vative progress,  has  the  merit  of  adhering  to  the  clear, 
pure  English  of  the  A.  V.,  and  does  not  deserve  the 
censure  which  Dr.  Beard  passes  on  it  as  "promising 
little  and  performing  less."  As  yet,  this  series  in- 
cludes only  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Corinthians.    The  publications  of  the 
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American  Bible  Union  are  signs  that  there  also  the 
same  want  has  been  felt.  The  translations  given  re- 
spectively by  Alford,  Stanley,  Jowett,  and  Conybeare 
and  Jlowson,  in  their  respective  commentaries,  are  in 
like  manner  at  once  admissions  of  the  necessity  of  the 
work  an<l  contributions  towards  it.  Mr.  Sharpe  (184(1) 
and  Mr.  I  lighten  (18ti2)  have  ventured  on  the  wider 
v«rk  of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr.  Sawyer 
(1k>»)  ha*  done  the  same,  and  proposes  to  continue 
the  task  over  the  whole  Bible ;  but  he  lacks  both  the 
scholarship  and  the  judgment  necessary.  Mr.  Cookes- 
lev  has  published  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  Part  1  of 
a  like  undertaking.  It  might  almost  s«em  as  if  at 
last  there  was  something  like  a  consensus  of  scholars 
and  divines  on  this  question.  That  assumption  would, 
however,  be  too  hasty.  Partly  the  ris  inertbr,  which, 
in  a  lar^e  body  like  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  is  al- 
ways great,  partly  the  fear  of  ulterior  consequences, 
partly  also  the  indifference  of  the  majority  of  the  biity, 
would  probably,  at  the  present  moment,  give  at  least 
a  numerical  majority  to  the  opponents  of  a  revision. 
Writers  on  this  side  are  naturally  less  numerous,  but 
the  feeling  of  conserv  atism,  pure  and  simple,  has  found 
utterance  in  four  men  representing  different  sections, 
and  of  different  calibre — Mr.  Scrivener  {Supp.to  A. 
Eng.  Ver.  of  Ar.  T.\  Dr.  M'Caul  {Return*  for  folding 
fust  the  Authorised  English  Version),  Mr.  C.  S.  Malan 
(A  Vindication,  etc.),  and  Dr.  Cumming  {iitvision  and 
Translation).  A  high  American  authority,  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Marsh,  may  also  be  referred  to  as  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  judgment  into  the  scale  against  any  re- 
vision at  the  present  moment  {Lecture*  on  the  English 
htugMittie,  lect.  xxviii). 

XIII.  Present  Stale  of  the  Question.— 1.  To  take  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  A.  V.  re- 
quires revision  would  call  for  nothing  less  than  an  ex- 
amination of  each  single  book,  and  would  therefore 
involve  an  amount  of  detail  incompatible  with  our 
present  limits.  To  give  a  few  instances  only  would 
practically  fix  attention  on  a  p  irt  only  of  the  evidence, 
and  so  would  lead  to  a  false  rather  than  a  true  esti- 
mate. No  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  made  to  bring 
together  individual  passages  as  needing  correction. 
A  fefr  remarks  on  the  chief  questions  which  must 
necessarily  come  before  those  who  undertake  a  revi- 
sion -will  not,  perhaps,  I*  out  of  place.  Examples, 
classified  under  corresponding  heads,  will  be  found  in 
the  Itook  hy  Dr.  Trench  already  mentioned,  and,  scat- 
tered in  the  form  of  annotations,  in  that  of  professor 
Scholclield. 

•2.  The  translation  of  the  N.  T.  is  from  a  text  con- 
fessedly imperfect.  What  editions  were  used  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture ;  most  protiably  one  of  those  pub- 
lished with  a  Latin  version  by  Beza  between  1565  and 
15MH,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  the  Textus  re- 
ctptus  of  1633.  It  is  clear,  on  principle,  that  no  revi- 
sion ought  to  ignore  the  results  of  the  textual  criti- 
cism of  the  last  hundred  years.  To  shrink  from  no- 
ticing any  variation,  to  go  on  printing  as  the  inspired 
Word  that  which  there  is  a  preponderant  reason  for 
believing  to  be  an  interpolation  or  a  mistake,  is  neither 
honest  or  reverential.  To  do  so  for  the  sake  of  great- 
er edification  Is  simply  to  offer  to  God  the  unclean  sac- 
rifice of  a  lie.  The  authority  of  the  A.  V.  is,  at  any 
rate,  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  not  suppressing  facts. 
In  Matt,  i,  11;  xxvi,  26;  Luke  xvii,  36;  John  viii, 

:  Act*  xiii,  18 ;  Ephes.  vi,  9 ;  Heb.  ii,  4 ;  James  ii, 
18;  1  John  ii,  23;  1  Peter  ii,  21;  2  Peter  ii,  11,  18; 
2  John,  8,  different  readings  are  given  in  the  margin, 
nr.  as  in  1  John  ii,  23,  indicated  by  a  different  type. 
In  earlier  versions,  as  has  been  mentioned,  1  John  v, 
7  was  printed  in  smaller  letters.  The  degree  to  which 
this  should  be  done  will,  of  course,  require  discern- 
ment. An  apparatus  like  that  in  Tlschendorf  or  Al- 
rord  would  obviously  be  out  of  place.  Probably  the 
useful  Greek  Testament  edited  by  Mr.  Scrivener  might 
serve  as  an  example  of  a  middle  course. 


8.  Still  less  had  been  done  at  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century  for  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  The  Jew- 
ish teachers,  from  whom  I*rotestant  divines  derived 
their  knowledge,  had  given  currency  to  the  belief  that 
in  the  Masoretic  text  were  contained  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  revelation,  free  from  all  risks  of  error,  from  all 
casualties  of  transcription.  The  conventional  phrases, 
'•the  authentic  Hebrew,"  "the  Hebrew  verity/"  were 
the  expression  of  this  undisceming  reverence.  They 
refused  to  apply  the  same  rules  of  judgment  here  which 
they  applied  to  the  text  of  the  N.T.  They  assumed 
that  the  MasorhV*  were  infallible,  and  were  reluctant 
to  aeknowled,*e  that  there  had  been  any  variations 
since.  Even  Walton  did  not  escape  being  attacked  as 
unsound  by  the  great  Puritan  divine,  Dr.  John  Owen, 
for  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  discrepancies 
{Proleg.  ch.  vi).  The  materials  for  a  revised  text  are, 
of  course,  scantier  than  with  the  N.T. ;  but  the  labors 
of  Kennicott,  De  Kossi,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  and  Davidson 
have  not  been  fruitless,  and  here,  as  there,  the  older 
versions  must  be  admitted  as  at  least  evidence  of  va- 
riations which  once  existed,  but  which  were  suppressed 
by  the  rigorous  uniformity  of  the  later  rabbis.  Con- 
jectural emendations,  such  as  Newcomc,  Lowth.  and 
Ewald  have  so  freely  suggested,  ought  to  l<e  ventured 
on  in  such  places  only  as  are  quite  unintelligible  w  ith- 
out  them.    See  Criticism,  Biblical. 

4.  All  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  are  now  agreed 
that  as  little  change  as  possible  should  tie  made  in  the 
language  of  the  A.  V.  Happily  there  is  little  risk  of 
an  emasculated  elegance  such  as  might  have  infected 

'  a  new  version  in  the  last  century.  The  very  fact  of 
i  the  admiration  felt  for  the  A.  V.,  and  the  general  re- 
j  vival  of  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  are  safeguards  against  ony  like  tampering  now. 
Some  words,  however,  absolutely  need  change,  as  be- 
ing altogether  obsolete  ;  others,  more  numerous,  have 
been  slowly  passing  into  a  different,  often  into  a  lower 
or  a  narrower  meaning,  ond  are  therefore  no  longer 
vhat  they  once  were,  adequate  renderings  of  the  orig- 
inal. 

5.  The  self-imposed  law  of  fairness,  which  led  the 
I  A.  V.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English  words  as 
'  possible  to  the  honor  of  representing  one  in  the  He- 
brew or  Greek  text,  has,  as  might  be  expected,  marred 
the  perfection  of  their  work.    Sometimes  the  effect  is 

I  simply  the  loss  of  the  solemn  emphasis  of  the  repcti- 
|  tion  of  the  same  word ;  sometimes  it  is  more  serious, 
!  and  affects  the  meaning.  While  it  would  be  simple 
pedantry  to  lay  down  unconditionally  that  but  one 
and  thesame  word  should  be  used  throughout  for  one 
in  the  originul,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  lim- 
itation is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  thot  in- 
stances to  the  contrary  should  be  dealt  with  as  excep- 
tional necessities.  Side  by  side  with  this  fault  there 
is  another  just  the  opposite  of  it.  One  English  word 
appears  for  several  Greek  o-  Hebrew  words,  and  thus 
shades  of  meaning,  often  of  importance  to  the  right 
understanding  of  a  passage,  are  lost  sight  of.  Taken 
together,  the  t  wo  forms  of  error,  which  meet  us  in  well- 
nigh  even'  chapter,  make  the  use  of  an  English  Con- 
cordance absolutely  misleading.  Technical  terms  es- 
pecially should  be  represented  in  as  exact  and  uniform 
a  manner  as  possible. 

6.  Grammatical  inaccuracy  must  be  noted  as  a  de- 
fect pervading,  more  or  loss,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
present  version  of  the  N.  T.  Instances  will  be  found 
in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scbolefield  {passim),  and 
In  any  of  the  letter  Commentaries.  Such  Gnllicisms 
as  "I  am  come,"  "Babylon  is  fallen,"  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  outright  French  words,  e.  g.  '*  bruit"  for 
noise  (Nah.  Hi,  19),  have  often  escaped  detection.  The 
true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  prepositions,  articles,  is 
continually  lost,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the  finer 
shades  which  give  vividness  and  emphasis,  but  some- 
times also  entailing  more  serious  errors.    In  justice  to 

I  the  translators  of  the  N.  T.,  it  must  be  said  that,  situ- 
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nted  as  they  were,  such  errors  were  almost  inevitable. 
They  le..rned  Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 
Lexicon*  and  grammars  were  alike  in  the  universal 
language  of  scholars;  and  that  language  was  poorer 
ami  left!)  inflected  than  the  Greek,  and  failed  utterly 
to  represent,  e.  g.  the  force  of  its  article,  or  the  differ- 
ence of  its  aorist  and  perfect  tenses.  Such  Iwoks  of 
this  nature  as  were  used  by  the  translators  were  neces- 
sarily (Mised  upon  a  far  scantier  induction,  and  were 
therefore  more  meagre  and  inaccurate  than  those 
which  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  later  schol- 
ars. Kecent  scholarship  may  in  many  things  fall 
short  of  that  of  an  earlier  time,  but  the  introduction 
of  Greek  lexicons  and  grammar*  in  English  has  been 
beyond  all  doubt  a  change  for  the  better. 

7.  The  field  of  the  O.  T.  lias  been  far  less  adequately 
worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  Hebrew  scholar- 
ship has  made  far  less  progress  than  Greek.  Rela- 
tively, indeed,  there  seems  good  ground  for  believing 
that  Hebrew  was  more  studied  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  than  it  is  now.  It  was  newer  and  more 
popular.  The  reverence  which  men  felt  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  "  Hebrew  verity"  made  them  willing  to 
labor  to  learn  a  language  which  they  looked  upon  a* 
half-divine.  But  here,  also,  there  was  the  same  source 
of  error.  The  earl)'  Hel»rew  lexicons  represented  part- 
ly, it  is  true,  a  Jewish  tradition,  but  partly  also  were 
based  upon  the  Vulgate  (bishop  Marsh,  Lectures,  ii, 
App.  61).  The  forms  of  cognate  Shemitic  languages 
had  not  been  applied  as  a  means  for  ascertaining  the 
precise  value  of  Hebrew  words.  The  grammars,  also 
in  l.atin,  were  defective.  Little  as  Hebrew  professors 
have,  for  the  most  part,  done  in  the  way  of  exegesis, 
aay  good  commentary  on  the  O.  T.  will  show  that  here 
also  there  are  errors  as  serious  as  in  the  N.  T.  In  one 
memorable  case,  the  inattention,  real  or  apparent,  of 
the  translators  to  the  force  of  the  Hiphil  form  of  the 
verb  (Lev.  iv,  12)  has  led  to  a  serious  attack  on  the 
truthfulness  of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Colenso,  Pmtateueh  critically  Exnminttl,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii). 

8.  Tho  poetical  character  of  many  portions  of  the 
O.  T.  is  wholly  obscured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  A. 
V.,  and,  indeed,  its  authors  and  editors  seem  to  bare 
ignored  the  poetical  element  altogether.  This  is  a  de- 
fect of  very  great  importance,  and  should  be  remedied 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  clauses  according  to  the 
Hcb.  laws  of  parallelism  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  by  a  more 
careful  observance  of  that  system  of  transposition  of 
the  terms  of  each  hemistich  that  is  characteristic  of 
all  poetry. 

9.  The  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  a  matter 
that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any  future  revis- 
ion. The  former,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not 
go  further  back  than  the  13th  century.  The  latter, 
though  answering,  as  fur  as  the  <).  T.  is  concerned,  to 
a  long-standing  Jewish  arrangement,  depends,  in  the 
N.  T.,  upon  the  work  of  Robert  Stephens.  Neither  in 
the  O.  T.  nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  verse-division  ap- 
pear in  any  earlier  edition  than  that  of  Geneva.  The 
inconveniences  of  changing  both  are  probably  too 
great  to  lie  risked.  The  habit  of  referring  to  chapter 
and  verse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  pot  rid  of.  Yet 
the  division,  as  it  is,  is  not  seldom  artificial,  and  some- 
times is  absolutely  misleading.  No  one  would  think 
of  printing  any  other  book,  in  prose  or  poetry,  in  short 
clauses  like  the  of  our  Billies,  and  the  tendency 
of  such  a  division  is  to  give  a  broken  and  discontinu- 
ous knowledge,  to  make  men  good  textuaries  but  bad 
divines.  An  arrangement  like  that  of  the  paragraph 
Bibles  of  oar  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  di- 
visions relegated  to  the  margin,  ought  to  form  part  of 
any  authoritative  revision. 

10.  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  l>e  noticed  brief- 
ly:  (1.)  The  chapter-headings  of  the  A.V.  often  go  be- 
yond their  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended  to  give 
an  authoritative  commentary  to  the  lay  reader,  let  it 
be  done  thoroughly.    But  if  that  attempt  is  abandon- 


ed, as  it  was  deliberately  in  1611,  then  for  the  chapter, 
headings  to  enter,  as  they  do,  upon  tlie  work  of  inter- 
pretation, giving,  as  in  Canticles,  Psalms,  and  Proph- 
ets, p-.utim,  mystical  meanings,  is  simply  an  inconsist- 
ency. What  should  be  a  mere  table  of  contents  be- 
comes a  gloss  upon  the  text.  (2.)  The  use  of  itulics  in 
printing  the  A.V.,  if  of  advantage  in  point  of  minute 
criticism,  is  at  least  open  to  some  risks.  At  first  they 
seem  an  honest  confession  on  the  part  of  the  transla- 
tors of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  original.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  tempt  to  a  loose  translation.  Few  writers 
would  think  it  necessary  to  use  them  in  translating 
other  books.  If  the  words  do  not  do  more  than  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  the  original,  then  there  is  no  reason 
for  treating  them  as  if  they  were  added  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  translators.  If  they  go  licyond  that,  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  a  gloss,  altering  the  force  of  the 
original,  and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
fact  that  they  appear  as  udditinns  fn-es  the  translator 
from  the  serine  of  responsibility.  (:t,)  Good  as  the 
principle  of  marginal  rcn-rence*  is.  the  margins  of  the 
A.V.,  as  now  printed,  ;>re  gome  what  inconveniently 
crowded,  and  tlx-  reft-renees,  boin^  often  merely  ver- 
bal, tend  to  defeat  their  own  purpose,  and  to  make  the 
reader  wearv  of  referring.  Tlicy  need,  accordingly,  a 
careful  sifting:  and  though  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  go  l*ck  to  the  scanty  number  of  the  original  edi- 
tion of  1611,  something  intermediate  between  that  and 
the  present  overabundance  would  lie  an  improvement. 
(4.)  Marginal  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  indicating 
variations  in  the  text,  or  differences  in  the  judgment 
of  translators,  might  lie  profitably  increased  in  num- 
ber. The  results  of  the  labors  of  scholars  would  thus 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  intelligent  readers, 
and  so  many  difficulties  and  stumbling-blocks  might 
lie  removed. 

In  all  these  points  there  has  been,  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  is  commonly  known,  a  work  of  unauthor- 
ized revision.  Neither  italics,  nor  references,  nor 
readings,  nor  chapter-headings,  nor,  it  ma}'  1«  added, 
punctuation,  nre  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  A. 
V.  of  Idll.  The  chief  alterations  appear  to  have  been 
made  first  in  1688,  and  afterwards  in  1769,  by  Dr. 
Blarney,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Oxford  delegates 
of  the  press  (Gentleman's  Magazine,  Nov.  1789).  A 
like  work  was  done  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Paris 
at  Cambridge.  There  had,  however,  been  some  changes 
previously.  The  edition  of  1638,  in  particular,  shows 
considerable  augmentation*  in  the  italics  (Tnrton, 
Terr  of  the  FvylUh  Hil-lr%  p.  91,  126).  To  Blar- 
ney also  we  owe  most  of  the  notes  on  weights  and 
measures,  and  coins,  and  the  explanation,  where  the 
text  seems  to  require  it,  of  Hebrew  proper  names. 
The  whole  question  of  the  use  of  italics  is  discussed 
elal-orately  by  Turtnn  in  the  work  just  mentioned. 
The  late  issues  of  the  American  Bible  Union  (q.  v.) 
have,  too  uniformly  perhaps,  rejected  this  mode  of  dis- 
tinction ;  discarding  it  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  ital- 
icized words  are  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  they  have 
no  business. there ;  if  necessary,  then  the  reader  is  mis- 
led by  marking  them  as  though  they  were  not, 

11.  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  show  at  once 
to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  required,  and  what 
are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  The  work, 
it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  lie  delayed  much  longer. 
Names  of  men  competent  to  undertake  the  work,  as 
far  as  the  N.  T.  is  concerned,  will  occur  to  every  one ; 
and  if  snch  alterations  only  were  to  be  introduced  as 
commanded  the  .is-ent  of  .it  least  two  third*  of  a  cho- 
sen body  of  twenty  or  thirty  scholar*,  while  a  place  in 
the  margin  was  tivrn  to  such  rendering*  only  aa  were 
adopted  by  at  Iea*t  one  third,  there  would  be,  it  is  be- 
lieved, at  once  a  gn-.-it  change  for  the  better,  and  with- 
out any  shock  to  the  feelings  or  even  the  prejudices  of 
the  great  mass  of  readers.  Men  fit  to  undertake  the 
work  of  revising  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  are  con- 
fessedly fewer,  and,  for  tbo  most  part,  occupied  in 
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thing*.  The  knowledge  and  the  power,  now- 
ever,  are  there,  though  in  less  measure ;  and,  even 
though  the  will  be  for  the  time  absent,  a  summons  to 
enter  on  the  task  from  those  whose  authority  they  are 
bound  to  respect,  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  1>e  listened 
to.  It  might  have  the  result  of  directing  to  their  prop- 
er task,  and  to  a  fruitful  issue,  energies  which  are  too 
often  withdrawn  to  ephemeral  and  unprofitable  con- 
troversies. As  the  revised  Bible  would  be  for  the  use 
ef  English-speaking  people,  the  men  appointed  for  the 
purpose  ought  not  to  be  taken  exclusively  from  any 
one  Church,  and  the  learning  of  all  denominations 
should  at  least  be  fairly  represented.  The  changes 
recommended  by  such  a  body  of  men,  under  condi- 
tions such  as  those  suggested,  might  safely  1»  allowed 
to  circulate  experimentally  for  two  or  three  years. 
When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they  might,  without 
risk,  be  printed  in  the  new  Authorized  Version.  8uch 
a  work  would  unite  reverence  for  the  past  with  duty 
towards  the  future.  In  undertaking  it  we  should  be 
not  slighting  the  translators  on  whose  labors  we  have 
entered,  but  following  in  their  footsteps.  It  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  Church  to  bring  oat  of  its  treasures 
things  new  and  old. 

XIV.  Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited 
above,  see  especially  Johnson's  Account  of the  several 
English  Tram,  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1730,  8vo ;  reprinted 
in  Bp.  Watson's  Theolog.  Tracts)  ;  Bp.  Marsh's  Hist,  of 
the  Translations  vhich  have  been  made  of  the  Scrijttures, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  Age  (Lond.  1812,  8vo) ; 
Lewis's  History  of  the  principal  Translation*  of  the  Bi- 
ble (3d  ed.  London,  1818,  8vo) ;  Newcome's  Historical 
F.Vtc  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations  (Dublin,  1792. 
8vo)  ;  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  (2d  cd.  Ox- 
ford, 1852,  8vo) :  Walter's  letter  on  the  Independence 
of  the  A  nthorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1823, 8vo) ; 
Todd's  Vindication  of  our  Authorited  Translation,  etc. 
(Lond.  1819,  8vo);  and  especially  Anderson's  Annah 
of  the  English  Bib!e  (Lond.  1845,"  2  vols.  8vo;  in  part 
reprinted,  N.  Y.  1*56,  8vo);  also  Beard,  Revised  Eng- 
Uih  Bible  the  Want  of  the  Church  (new  ed.  Lond.  18G0, 
8vo) ;  Mrs.  Conant,  History  of  the  English  Bible  (X.  Y. 
1856;  Lond.  1859,  8vo);  Bp.  Hinds,  Scripture  and  the 
A  nthorized  Version  (Lond.  1853, 12mo) ;  Malan,  1  'indi- 
cation of  the  Auihi*ize*I  Version  of  the  Bible  (London, 
1856,  8vo) ;  Anon.  Renderings  of  the  principal  English 
Translations  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1849,  4  to) :  Scholetield, 
Hints  for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  Xew  Testament 
(l>ondon,  1857, 12mo) ;  Dewca,  Plea  for  translating  the 
Scriptures  (Lond.  1866,  8vo) ;  com  p.  BAliotheca  Sacra, 
April.  1858;  Ch.  of  Eng.  Quarterly,  Oct.  1850;  Chris- 
tian Review,  April,  1857 ;  Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1857. 
Julv,  IK58 ;  South.  Presb.  Revitv,  Jan.  1*58  ;  Br.  For, 
Evangelical  Rev.  Julv,  1857,  Jan.  1858,  Ap.  1858,  Oct. 
1859,  July.  1863;  Prot.  Episc.  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1859; 
Xorth  Ant.  Rev.  Jan.  1859;  Sev  Englatulcr.  Feb.  1*59, 
May,  1859 ;  United  Presb.  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  18G0 ;  Free- 
vili  &tpt.  Quart.  Rev.  July,  1863 ;  Meth.  Quart .  Review, 
July,  1864 ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Apr.  1867.    See  Acthor- 

12ED  VeRsIOX. 

Engrave  (nro,  pathach',  to  open,  hence  [in  Piel] 
to  carve  or  grave,  whether  on  wood,  gems,  or  stone ; 
thrice  -j^n,  char  ash',  Exod.  xxviii,  11 ;  xxxv,  85 ; 
xxxviii,  23,  elsewhere  artificer  in  general ;  evrvwov, 
2  Cor.  iii,  7).  The  latter  term,  EhH,  so  translated  in 
the  A. V.,  applies  broadly  to  any  artificer,  whether  in 
wood,  stone,  or  metal :  to  restrict  it  to  the  engraver  in 
Exod.  xxxv,  85 ;  xxxviii,  23,  is  improper :  a  similar 
latitude  most  be  given  to  the  other  term  HPB,  which 
expresses  the  operation  of  the  artificer ;  in  Zecb.  iii.  9, 
ordinary  stone-cutting  is  evidently  intended.  The 
specific  description  of  an  engraver  was  *,3St  TT^n 
(Exod.  xxviii,  11),  lit.  a  stone-graver,  and  his  chief 
bos  in  ess  *u  catting  names  or  devices  on  rings  and 
i;  the  only  notices  of  engraving  are  in  connection 


;  with  the  high-priest's  dress— the  two  onyx-stones,  the 
twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate  having  inscriptions 
on  them  (Exod.  xxviii,  11,  21, 86).    The  previous  no- 

'  tices  of  signets  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18;  xli,  42)  imply  en- 
graving. The  art  was  widely  spieud  throughout  the 
nations  of  antiquity  (/'or.  Quar.  Rev.  xxvi,  32 ;  xxvii, 
40),  particularly  anions  the  Eiryptiuns  (Diod.  i,  78; 
Wilkinson,  iii,  373),  the  ./Ethiopians  (Her.  vii,  69). 
and  the  Indians  (Vou  Bobleii,  Indien,  ii,  122).  See 
Gkavlvu. 

Sn-had'dah  (Hebrew  Eyn  Chaddah',  PHn  "pr, 
stctft  fountain ;  Sept.  'H  !'«££«),  a  city  on  the  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachor,  mentioned  l>etween  Engannim 
and  Beth-pazzez  (Josh,  xix,  21).   Van  de  Vclde  (A*i/r- 
rative,  i,  315)  and  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii,  248) 
would  identify  it  with  A  in-Hawi,  on  the  western  brow 
'  of  Carme),  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  this 
|  is  out  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.    Its  site  is 
possibly  to  be  sought  in  that  of  the  modern  village 
|  A  in- Mobil,  not  far  K.E.  of  Nazareth  (Robinson,  Re- 
searches, iii,  209). 

En-hak'kore  (Heb.  Eyn  hahkore',  fiT-ipn  -j"?, 
fountain  of  the  caller;  Sept.  V\nyi)  row  imKoXovfiivov), 
a  name  given  by  Samson  to  the  spring  that  burst  forth 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  in*  a  dell  of  Lehi,  when  he  was 
exhausted  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judg. 
xv,  19).    The  word  CKC,  maktesh',  which  in  the 
narrative  denotes  the  "  hollow  place"  (literally  the 
"  mortar")  or  socket  in  the  jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
"jaw'*  itself,  lechi,  are  both  names  of  places.  See 
Leiii.    Van  de  Veldc  (Memoir,  p.  843)  endeavors  to 
identify  Lehi  with  Tell  *l-lskiyeh.  4  miles  N.  of  Beer- 
i  sheba,  and  En-hakkore  with  the  large  spring  between 
:  the  tell  and  Kbewelfeh.    But  Samson's  adventures 
appear  to  have  l»een  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  and 
j  there  is  no  ground  for  extending  them  to  a  distance  of 
•  some  80  miles  from  Gaza,  which  Lckiyeh  is,  even  in  a 
straight  line.    It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  place 
later  known  (Neh.  xi,  29)  as  Ex-Rimmox  (q.  v.). 

En-ha'rod  (Heb.  Eyn  Charod',  *i^n  fT,  fountain 
of  Harod;  Sept.  wtryr)  'Ap«i£),  a  spring  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii,  1,  where  the  name  is 
translated  "  well  of  Harod").    See  Hakod. 

En-ba'zor  (Heb.  Eyn  Chatsor',  "nan  "\mT,fi»mt- 
ain  of  Haxor,  i.  e.  of  the  village;  Sept.  Jrnyi)  'Aotitp).  a 
fortified  city  of  the  tril>c  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  be- 
tween Edrei  and  Iron  (Josh,  xix,  37),  but  apparently 
different  from  Hazor  (ver.  86).  It  has  been  identified 
by  Schwarz  'Palest,  p.  183)  and  Thomson  (Land  and 
Book,  i,  615)  with  the  Ain-Hatur  not  far  N.W.  of  Trll- 
I  Hazur  (between  Rameh  or  I  la  ma  h  and  Yakuk  or  Huk- 
)  kok),  which  latter  (being  marked  as  a  ruined  site  by 
Van  de  Vclde,  although  Dr.  Robinson,  who  visited  it, 
denies  that  there  are  any  traces  of  structures  on  the 
summit ;  Txiter  Researches,  p.  81).  was  probably  the  lo- 
cation of  the  city  itself.    See  Hazor. 

Enlightenment.  See  Ilmtmixatt. 

En-miBh'pat  (Heb.  Eyn  Mishpat',  I3B»*3  "J*?, 
fountain  rf  judgment;  Sept.  »/  wnyi)  rrfc  Kuiotuv),  the 
earlier  name  (Gen.  xiv,  7)  for  Kadesh  (q.  v.).  in  the 
i  borders  of  Idumna  (comp.  Num.  xx,  13, 14).  Accord- 
I  ing  to  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  214),  there  is  found,  about  10 
miles  south  of  Petra,  a  largo  spring,  still  called  by  the 
Bedouins  Ain  el-Sedaka,  or  spring  of  justice,  which  he 
holds  to  lie  the  same  as  the  ancient  En-mishpat ;  bnt 
this  would  he  very  far  south  for  the  required  locality 
[see  ExopeJ  ;  and  the  spot  he  names  is  doubtless  the 
Ain  el-Vsdakah  marked  on  Robinson's  Map  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Zodoeatha  of  the  Roman  post-routes  (Re- 
land,  Palast.  p.  230). 

Enmity:  "opposition;  very  bitter,  deep-rooted, 
irreconcilable  hatred  and  variance.  Such  a  constant 
enmity  there  U  between  the  followers  of  Christ  acd 
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butan;  nay,  there  is  some  such  enmity  between  man- 
kind and  Mime  serpents  (Gen.  iii,  15).  Friendship 
with  this  world,  in  its  wicked  meml>ers  and  lusts,  is 
enmity  vith  Gvd—ia  opposed  to  the  lovo  of  him.  and 
amounts  to  an  actual  exerting  of  ourselves  to  dishonor 
ami  abuse  him  (.James  iv,  4 ;  1  John  ii,  15,  If.).  The 
carnal  min<1,  or  minding  of  fleshly  and  sinful  thing*.  i.« 
t-noiity  against  God — is  oppom?d  to  his  nature  and  will 
in  the  highest  degree,  and.  though  it  may  lie  removed, 
cannot  ho  reconciled  to  him,  nor  he  to  it  (Horn,  viii,  7, 
The  ceremonial  law  is  called  enmity;  it  marked 
(tod's  enmity  against  sin  by  demanding  atonement 
for  it ;  it  occasioned  men'*  enmity  apainst  God  by  its 
I  urdensome  services,  and  was  an  accidental  source  of 
standing  variance  between  Jews  and  Gentiles:  or  per- 
haps the  mmity  here  meant  is  the  state  of  variance  lie- 
tween  God  and  men,  whereby  he  justly  loathed  and 
hated  them  as  sinful,  and  condemned  them  to  punish- 
ment ;  and  they  wickedly  hated  him  for  his  holy  ex- 
cellence, retributive  justice,  and  sovereign  goodness: 
l«nh  are  slain  and  aMi-hed  bv  the  death  of  Christ 
(Eph.  ii,  15,10)." 

Ennodlua,  Magnis  Ff.i.ix,  one  of  the  Latin  fa- 
thers, was  I  Kirn  about  A.I).  473.  at  Aries  (according  to 
others  at  Milan),  of  a  noble  Gallic  family,  having  such 
names  as  Faustus  and  Ikietbius  on  its  registers.  His 
parents  dying  early,  he  was  sent,  on  the  invasion  of  the 
Visigoths,  to  an  aunt  in  Milan,  who  took  good  care  of 
his  education.  Soon  after  her  death  (A.D.  489)  he 
married  a  rich  wife,  and  lived  very  freely  until  a  se- 
vere illness  brought  him  to  reflection ;  and  on  his  res- 
toration he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  his  wife  became 
a  nun.  (One  account  says  that  he  had  (teen  ordained 
deacon  before,  and  lived  a  bad  life  as  deacon.)  In  494 
he  accompanied  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  on  a  mission  to 
Hurgundy  to  ransom  some  Italian  prisoners.  In  496 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  gained  great  repu- 
tation. In  602  he  wrote  in  vindication  of  pope  Sym- 
machus  against  his  rival,  pope  Laurentiun.  In  this 
defence  he  first  asserted  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is 
subject  to  no  earthly  tribunal  (Gieseler.  i,  §  115).  He 
was  the  first  to  give  to  the  bUhop  of  Rome  exclusively 
the  name  of  Papa"  (|*>pe).  and  was,  in  general,  very 
eager  to  enlarge  the  papal  authority.  After  he  had 
been  chosen,  atiout  A.I).  511,  to  succeed  Maximus  as 
bishop  of  Pavia  (Ticinnm).  he  went,  under  direction  of 
pope  Hormisdas,  on  two  missions  (516  and  517)  to  the 
emperor  Anastasius  with  reference  to  the  union  I>e- 
tween  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Both  mis- 
sions failed.  Ennodius  died  at  Pavia  July  17,  521. 
Among  hi*  writings  are,  Epistolarum  ad  Dirertns  lib. 
ix: — Libellus  adv.  r<w,  qui  contra  Synodutn  tcrilrrt  prtr- 
xumscritnt,  containing  the  defence  of  Svmmachus  named 
aliove : —  I  'ita  Ep'phanii  Episropi .— Vila  A  ntomi  Mona- 
chi  /.irinensis: — Euch-truticon  dt  vita  mm,  an  autobiog- 
raphy : — Partrn'tit  did^tsraliea  ad  A  mbrosium  et  Jira- 
tutu : — Orati'itwi: — C ttrmina.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  Basle,  156D,  fob;  Tournay,  1610;  and  by 
Sirmond  (1**1  ed.),  Paris.  loll,  they  are  also  in 
Migne,  Patrol,  fxtt.  vol.  lxiii.  Ennodius  wrote  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  free  will,  and  has  been  therefore  styled 
a  Semipelagian.  —  Cave,  Ilist.  I  A.  (Geneva,  1720),  i, 
322  :  Ceillier,  Autevr*  Saeris  { Paris,  1861),  x,  478  ?q. ; 
Heritor,  Rea'.Encyklop.iv,  68 ;  Wctzeru.Welte,  JTtrcA.- 
Isx.  iii,  505. 

E  noch  (Heb.  Cftnnok  ',  Tpn,  initiated;  according 
to  Philo,  De  pott.  Caini.  §  11,  from  *,n,  with  the  suffix 
~  —  ~SH  [iofirjvrvirat  'E%>u»x  X"P*f  om>~\,  i.  e.  thy  fa- 
r»»r,-  Sept.  and  N.  T.  T.vw\.  Josephus  'Awgoc,  Vulg. 
JlenachX  the  name  of  several  men, 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  17),  who  called 
the  city  which  he  built  after  his  name  (Gen.  iv,  18). 
B.C.  post  4041.  It  is  there  described  as  beint:  east  of 
Eden,  In  the  land  of  Sod,  to  which  Cain  retired  after 
the  murder  of  bis  brother.   See  Nod.   Ewald  {Gesch.  i 


1  i,  856,  note)  fancies  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
I  Phrygian  Iconium.in  which  city  a  legend  of  "Awn-roe. 
I  was  preserved,  evidently  derived  from  the  biblical  ac- 
count of  the  father  of  Methuselah  (Stepb.  Byz.  s.  v. 
'Irojjoe;  Suid.  8.  v.  Niirraco;).    Other  places  have 
hern  identified  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  little  prob- 
ability; e.  g.  Annckta  (Ptolemy,  vi,  8,  5)  in  Susiana, 
the  Heniochi  (Ptolemy,  v,  9,  25;  Stralo,  xi,  492; 
I  Pliny,  vi,  10.  12)  in  the  Caucasus,  etc.  (Huetius,  De 
|  Paradisn,  c.  17 ;  Hasse,  Entdtcktmg,  ii,  35 ;  Gotter,  Dt 
!  Hrno  hia  urbe,  Jen.  1705  [of  little  value];  Sticht,  De 
j  urbe  Jfanochia,  Jen.  1727). 

2.  Another  antediluvian  patriarch,  the  son  of  Jared 
and  father  of  Methuselah  (Gen.  v,  SI  sq. ;  Luke  iii, 
28:  in  1  Chron.  i,  3,  the  name  is  Anglicized  "He- 
noch"). B.C.  8550-3185.  He  was  born  when  Jared 
was  162  years  old,  and  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son 
in  his  C5th  year  he  lived  800  years.  From  the  period 
of  365  years  assigned  to  his  life,  Ewald  (/sr.  Gesch.  i, 
856),  with  very  little  probability,  regards  him  as  "the 
god  of  the  new  year,"  but  the  numlier  may  have  been 
not  without  influence  on  the  later  traditions  which  as- 
signed to  Enoch  the  discovery  of  the  science  of  astron- 
omy (aaTpoXoyia,  Eupolemus  ap.  Euseb.  Prrrp.  Ev.  ix, 
17.  where  he  is  identified  with  Atlas).  After  the  birth 
of  Methuselah  it  is  said  (Gen.  v,  22  24)  that  Enoch 
"walked  with  God  300  years  .  .  .  and  he  was  not; 
for  God  took  him"  Qn^S).  The  phrase  "  walked  with 
God"  (a^rftsm-rK  "inrrt)  is  elsewhere  only  used 
'  of  Noah  (Gen.  vi,  9  ;  comp.  Gen.  xvii,  1,  etc.),  and  is 
[  to  lie  explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  immediate 
■  converse  with  the  spiritual  world  (Book  of  Enoch,  xii, 
2,  "All  his  actum  vat  vilh  the  holy  ones,  and  with  the 
tmtcherr  during  his  life").  There  is  no  farther  mcn- 
l  tion  of  Enoch  in  the  O.  T.,  but  in  Eecleshuticus  (xlix, 
1 14)  he  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  peculiar  glories 
'  (ovci  tic  iKTtotin  olof  'E.)  of  the  Jews,  for  he  was  taken 
up  (ai't\»/0fbj,  Alex,  fitrmfty)  from  the  earth.  "  He 
|  pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated  [Vulg.  into  Para- 
|  dise],  being  a  pattern  of  repentance"  (Ecclus.  xliv, 
14).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and 
bsue  of  Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "By  faith 
Enoch  was  translated  (jurtriUr)),  that  he  should  not 
see  death  .  .  .  for  I w fore  his  translation  (jitraOtoti;) 
he  had  this  testimony,  that  be  pleased  God."  The 
contrast  to  this  divine  judgment  is  found  in  the  con- 
strained words  of  Josephus:  '•  Enoch  departed  to  the 
Deity  (aft\iopnat  vpic  r«'»  tf*to»'),  whence  [the  sacred 
writers]  have  not  recorded  his  death"  (Ant.  1, 3, 4).  In 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  (v,  14 ;  comp.  Enoch  lx,  8)  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  sevrnfh  from  Adam ;"  and  the  number 
is  probably  noticed  as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine 
completion  and  rest  (comp.  August,  e.  Faust.  xifjH), 
while  Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  perfected  human- 
ity, "  a  man  raised  to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while 
angels  fell  to  earth  by  transgression"  (Irenssns,  iv,  16, 
2).  Elijah  was  in  like  manner  translated ;  and  thus 
was  the  doctrine  of  immortality  palpably  taught  under 
the  ancient  dispensation. 

The  biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful  source 
of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theologians  dis- 
puted with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which  he  was 
removed,  whether  it  was  to  Paradise  or  to  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  God  feomp.  Feuardentius,  ad  Jrm.  v, 
5),  though  others  more  widely  declined  to  discuss  the 
question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  X.  T.  p.  75*).  On  other 
points  there  was  greater  unanimity.  Both  the  Ijitin 
and  Greek  fathers  commonly  couple  Enoch  and  Elijah 
as  historic  witnesses  of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  and  of  a  true  human  existence  in 
glory  (Iren.  iv,  5, 1 ;  Tertull.  de  Resurr.  Cam.  p.  68; 
Jerome,  c.  Joan.  Iliervtol.  §  29,  32,  p.  437,  440):  and 
the  voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost 
unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  "the  two  witnesses" 
(Rev.  xi.  3  sq.)  who  should  fall  before  "the  beast," 
and  afterwards  be  raised  to  heaven  before  the  great 
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judgment  (Hippol.  Fragm.  in  Dan.  xxii;  de  Antiehr. 
xliii,  Cocmu  Indie,  p.  75,  ap.  Thllo,  koto)  n)v  ir*Xij- 
<naarici)v  trapacofitt' ;  Terttill.  de  A nima.  p.  59;  Am- 
bros.  in  Psalm,  xlv,  4 ;  Evsng.  Nicod.  c.  xxv,  on  which 
Thilo  has  almost  exhausted  tho  question,  Cod.  Apoc. 
.V.  T.  p.  765  sq.).  This  belief  removed  a  serious  diffi- 
culty which  was  supposed  to  attach  to  their  transla- 
tion, for  thus  it  was  made  clear  that  they  would  at 
last  discharge  the  common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity, 
from  which  they  were  not  exempted  by  their  glorious 
removal  from  the  earth  (Terttill  de  Animd,  1.  c. ;  Au- 
gust. Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  vi,  30).  in  later  times  Enoch 
was  celebrated  as  tho  inventor  of  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  astronomy  (Euseb.  Prop.  Et.  ix,  17).  He  is  said 
to  have  filled  300  books  with  the  revelations  which  he 
received,  and  is  commonly  Identified  with  Edris  (i.  c. 
the  learnof).  who  is  commemorated  in  the  Koran  (cap. 

as  one  ,4  exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high  place"  (comp. 
Sale,  ad  loc. ;  Hottingor,  lli$t.  Orient,  p.  30  sq.).  Visions 
and  prophecies  were  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  which 
he  is  slid  to  have  arranged  In  a  book.  This  book  was 
delivered  to  his  son,  and  preserved  by  Noah  in  the 
ark.  After  the  Flood  it  was  made  known  to  the  world, 
and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  (sec 
FacA/m'n,  f.  134 ;  Eusehius,  Hist.  Ecrles.  vii,  32 ;  Ce- 
dren.  Hist.  p.  9;  Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  5).  But  these 
traditions  were  probably  due  to  the  apocryphal  l>ook 
which  l*ars  his  name  (vump.  Fabric.  Cod.  Psevdep. 
Y.  T.  i,  215  sq.).  See  below.  Some  (Buttm., 
Mylhol.  i,  176  sq.;  Ewald,  /.  r.)  have  found  a  trace 
of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  the  Phrygian  legend 
of  Aunncus  {'Kwokoc,  SavvnKoc'),  who  was  distin- 
guished for  his  piety,  lived  800  years,  and  predicted 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  See  Hcber,  He  pittute  et 
fotis  Enochi  (Batnb.  1780) ;  Brcdciikamp,  iu  Paul  us, 
Memor.  ii,  152;  Danz,  in  Meuschen's  .V.  7*.  Talm.  p. 
722 ;  Sthmiedcr,  Comment,  in  Gal.  Hi,  19 1  Nurnb.  1826), 
p.  23;  Ituddci  If st.  E<rks.  V.  T.  1,  162;  Drusius.  ft 
Henoch,  in  the  Crit.  S-tcri,  I,  ii;  PfeiftVr,  that*  select, 
txerc.  p.  12;  DHerbelot,  Biblioth.  Or.i,  624;  Kol*rt- 
*on,  The  prnpktt  Enoch  ((.ond.  1860);  PfafT,  De  ruptu 
Hmochi f  i  TUb.  1739);  Hall,  W»rks,  xi.  1H5;  Alexander. 
Hist.  Ecclt.  i,  142;  Calmet,  Comment,,*,,  viii,  10,  27; 
Hunter,  Sacrtil  Biog.  p.  24  s«j. ;  Robinson.  Script.  Char. 
I:  Rudge,  fsct.  on  (ien.  i,  72;  Evans,  ScrfjU.  Ri»g.  iii, 
1:  Kitto.  Bible  Must,  i,  123:  Bell,  Enoch's  ll'a/*(Lond. 
1658) ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriarchnrum.  i ;  Snurin, 
Disc,  i,  65 ;  Boston,  Sermons,  i,  230 ;  Doddridge,  Works, 
iii,  329 ;  Shade,  Sermons,  ii,  4-17 ;  Williams,  Sermons, 
ii,  367. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  and  grandson  of  Abra- 
ham l»v  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  4,  A.  V.  "  Hanoch ;"  1 
Chron.'  i,  33,  "  Henoch").    B.C.  post  1988. 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (A.V.  "Hanoch,"  Gen. 
xi  vi,  9 ;  Exod.  vi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  v,  3),  from  whom  came 
'•  the  family  of  the  Hanochites"  (Num.  xxvi,  a).  B.C. 
1873. 

5.  In  2  Esdr.  vi,  49,  51,  "Enoch"  stands  in  the  Lat. 
(ami  Eng.)  version  for  one  of  the  two  famous  amphib- 
ious monsters,  doubtless  correctly  Behemoth  in  the 
Ethiopic. 

ENOCH,  BOOK  OP,  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
mains of  early  apncalyptic  literature.  The  interest 
that  once  attached  to  it  has  now  partly  subsided  ;  yet 
a  document  quoted,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  an  in- 
spired apostle  (Jude,  vcr.  14. 15\can  never  be  wholly 
devoid  of  importance  or  utility  in  sacred  literature. 
From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range  of  speculation,  < 
the  l«x>k  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  which  It  re- 
ceives I  in  the  first  ages,  and  recent  investigations  have 
still  left  many  points  for  further  inquiry. 

I.  History  of  the  Book.— The  first  trace  of  its  exist- 
ence is  K^nerally  found  in  tho  epistle  of  Jude  (14, 16; 
comp.  Enoch,  i,  9).  but  the  words  of  the  apostle  leave 
it  uncertain  whether  he  derived  his  quotation  from 
tradition  (Uoffmukn,  Sehriflbewtis,  1,420)  or  from  writ- 


Ill 


ing  (iirpo$T)Ttv<nt>  ....  'Erwjf  Xiyniv),  though  th« 
wide  spread  of  the  book  in  the  2d  century  seems  al- 
most decisive  in  favor  of  the  batter  sup|ioeition.  In 
several  of  the  fathers  mention  is  made  of  Enoch  as  the 
author,  not  only  of  a  prophetic  writing,  but  of  various 
productions.    Some  such  work  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Justin  (Apol.  ii.  5),  Irenssus  {adv.  Hner.  iv, 
16, 2),  and  Anatolius  (Eum  1>.  //.  E.  vii,  32).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Eclog.  p.  801  )  and  Origen  (yet  comp.  c. 
C'ls.  v,  p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  use  of  it,  and  nu- 
merous references  occur  to  the  "  writing,"  books,"  and 
"words"  of  Enoch  in  the  Testament  of  the  XII  Patri- 
archs (q.  v.)— a  document  which  Nitzsch  has  shown  to 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  century  or  the  I*- 
pinning  of  the  second,  and  which  prevents  mure  or  less 
resemblance  to  passages  in  the  present  book  (Fabricii 
C<-d.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i,  161  sq. ;  Gf rarer,  Proph.  PteuJep. 
273  sq.).    Tertullian  (Th  «i//tr  fum.  i,  8;  compare  lie 
Idol.  4)  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
"not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon"  (in  armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  en  ac- 
count of  its  reference  to  Christ  ("legimus  omnem 
scripturam  tedificationi  habilem  divinitus  inspirari"). 
Augustine  (De  dr.  xv,  23,  4)  and  an  anonymous  writ- 
er, whose  work  is  printed  with  Jerome's  (Bree.  in 
Psalm,  exxxii,  2;  compare  Hil.  ad  Psalm.  1.  c),  wen 
ttoth  acquainted  with  it ;  but  from  their  time  till  the 
revival  of  letters  it  was  known  in  the  Western  Church 
only  by  the  quotation  in  Jnde  (Dillmann,  Einl.  lvr). 
In  the  Eastern  Church  it  was  known  some  centuries 
later.    In  the  8th  century,  Georgius  Syncellus,  in  a 
work  entitled  Chro*s>graphii,  that  reaches  from  Adam 
to  Diocletian,  made  various  extracts  from  "the  first 
»>ook  of  Enoch."    In  the  9th  century,  Nicephorus,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Chn* 
uoffraphite  Compendium,  in  his  list  of  canonical  and  tm- 
amonical  l»ooks,  refers  to  the  !>ook  of  Enoch,  and  as- 
signs 4800  ffriyoi  as  the  extent  of  it.    After  this  time 
little  or  no  mention  appears  Xn  have  been  made  of  the 
production  until  Scaliger  printed  the  fragments  of 
Syncellus  regarding  it,  which  he  inserted  in  bis  notes 
to  the  Chronicus  Canon  of  Eusehius.    In  consequence 
of  such  extracts,  the  book  of  Enoch  excited  much  at- 
tention and  awakened  great  curiosity.    At  the  Iwgin- 
ning  of  the  17th  century  an  idea  prevailed  that  it  ex- 
isted in  an  Ethiopic  translation.    A  Capuchin  monk 
from  Egypt  assured  Petresc  that  ho  had  seen  the  Look 
in  Ethiopic,  a  circumstance  which  excited  the  ardor 
of  the  scholar  of  Pisa  so  much  that  ho  never  rested 
until  he  olitained  the  tract.    But  when  Job  Ludolph 
went  afterwards  to  Paris  to  the  Royal  Library,  he 
found  it  to  be  a  fabulous  and  silly  production.  In 
consequence  of  this  disappointment,  the  idea  of  recov- 
ering it  in  Ethiopic  was  abandoned.    At  length,  in 
1778,  Bruce  brought  home  three  copies  of  the  txiok  of 
Enoch  from  Abyssinia  in  MSS.,  containing  the  Ethio- 
pic translation  complete.   "  Amongst  the  articles,"  he- 
states,  "  I  consigned  to  the  library  at  Paris  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  magnificent  copy  of  the  prophecies  of 
Enoch  in  large  quarto.   Another  is  amongst  the  books 
of  Scripture  which  I  brought  home,  standing  immedi- 
ately tiefore  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  its  proper  place 
in  the  Abyssinian  Canon ;  and  a  third  copy  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  by  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Carlisle."  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  in  England  that  such  a  present  had  lieen  made 
to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  Dr.Wolde,  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum,  set  out  for  France  with  letters 
from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  ambassador  at  that 
court,  desiring  him  to  assist  the  learned  bearer  In  pro- 
curing access  to  tho  work.    Dr.  Woide  accordingly 
transcribed  it,  and  brought  Itack  with  bim  the  copy  to 
England.   The  Parisian  MS.  was  first  publicly  noticed 
by  the  eminent  Orientalist  De  Sacy  in  1800,  who 
translated  into  Latin  ch.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv-xvi ;  also  xxii  and 
xxxi.    These  he  also  published  in  the  Magatin  Ency- 
doptdique  (VI,  i,  882  sq.).    Mr.  Murray,  editor  of 
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Brace's  Travels,  gave  some  account  of  the  book  from 
the  traveller's  own  MS.  The  Ethiopic  text,  however, 
was  not  published  till  the  edition  of  archbishop  Lau- 
rence from  the  Bodleian  MS.  in  1838  (Libri  Enoch  rer- 
tio  sKthiojiicd  .  .  .  Oxon.).  But  in  the  interval  Lau- 
rence published  an  English  translation,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes,  which  passed  through  three  editions 
(The  Book  of  Enoch,  etc.,  by  R.  Laurence ;  Oxford, 
18-21, 1833, 1838).  1  he  translation  of  Laurence  form- 
ed the  liasis  of  the  German  edition  of  Hoffmann  (Das 
fiurh  Henoch  .  .  .  A.  E.  Hoffmann,  Jena,  1*33-38) ; 
and  Gfrorer,  in  1840,  gave  a  Latin  translation  con- 
structed from  the  translations  of  Laurence  and  Hoff- 
mann (Projihette  veteres  Pseudepigraphi  .  .  .  ed.  A.  F. 
Gfrorer,  Stuttgartias,  1840).  According  to  Angclo  Mai, 
there  is  a  MS.  copy  of  the  hook  of  Enoch  among  the 
Ethiopic  codices  of  the  Vatican,  which  must  have  been 
brought  into  Europe  earlier  than  Brace's  MSS.  In 
1834  Dr.  RUppell  procured  another  MS.  of  Enoch  from 
Abyssinia,  from  which  Hoffmann  made  the  second  part 
of  his  German  version.  All  these  editions  were  super- 
seded by  those  of  Dillmann,  who  edited  the  ^Ethiopic 
text  from  five  MSS.  (Liber  Henoch,  Althinjrice^  Lipsiw, 
1851),  and  afterwards  gave  a  German  translation  of 
the  book  with  a  good  introduction  and  commentary 
(Das  Buck  Henoch  .  .  .  von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leip- 
zig. 1853).  The  work  of  Dillmann  gave  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  the  book.  Among  the  essays 
which  were  called  out  by  it,  the  most  important  were 
those  of  Ewald  (Veber  des  sElhiopischen  Bucket  Henoch 
Entstehung,  etc.,  Gottingen,  1856)  and  Hilgenfeld  (D. 
Judische  Apolcalyptik,  Jena,  1857).  The  older  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  reviewed  by  Fabriciua  (Coo*. 
Psrvdrp.  V.  T.  i,  199  sq.). 

The  Greek  translation,  in  which  it  was  known  to  the 
fathers,  appears  to  be  Irrecoverably  lost.  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  after  the  8th  century.  The  last  remnant  of 
it  is  preserved  by  Syncellns. 

II.  Ilentity  of  the  extant  Forms. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Ethiopic  translation  exhibits  the  iden- 
tical book  which,  as  most  believe,  Jude  quoted,  and 
which  is  also  mentioned  or  cited  by  many  of  the  fa- 
thers. The  fragment  preserved  by  Syncellns  (reprint- 
ed by  Laurence  and  Hoffmann)  is  obviously  the  same 
as  chap.  vil,etc.,the  deviations  being  of  little  import- 
ance (though  one  considerable  passage  quoted  by 
Georg.  Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book,  Dillm. 
p.  85),  and  probably  accidental.  It  is  manifest,  also, 
to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  quotations  made  by 
the  fathers  with  the  Ethiopic  version,  that  both  point 
to  the  same  original.  The  extracts  in  question  could 
not  have  been  interpolation*,  as  they  arc  essential  to 
the  connections  in  which  they  are  found.  The  men- 
tion of  books  of  Enoch  in  the  Testament  of  Judah,  in 
the  Testament  of  Benjamin,  in  Origcn  (c.  Cets.  and 
Homil.  in  Num.),  and  of  the  "  first  book"  of  Enoch  in 
the  fragments  preserved  by  Syncellns,  consist  with 
the  idea  that  the  whole  was  then,  sb  now,  divided  into 
different  books.  Tertullian  leads  us  to  believe  that  it 
was  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Greek  text  then  exist- 
ing as  it  is  in  the  present  Ethiopic. 

III.  Canonicity. — Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in 
Jude,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 
apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly  sep- 
arated from  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tertullian  alone 
maintained  its  authority,  while  he  admitted  that  it  was 
not  received  by  the  Jews:  bis  arguments,  however, 
are  exceedingly  puerile  (De  cultu  faminanon,  i,  8). 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Crls.  v,  267,  ed.  Spenc), 
and  Augustine  (De  Civ.  xv,  23,  4),  definitively  mark  it 
as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned  among  the  apocry- 
phal books  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vi,  16),  and 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Synojw.  S.  Scriptttne,  Nicepho- 
rus  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  d,  Kan.  p.  145),  and  Mont- 
faucon  (BibL  Coislin.  p.  193). 

IV.  Original  Ixmguage.  —  The  hook  of  Zohar,  in 
which  are  various  allusions  to  Enoch,  seems  to  speak 


of  it  as  an  important  Hebrew  production  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  Cabbalists,  whose  opinions  are  embodied  in  Zo- 
har, thought  that  Enoch  was  really  the  author,  a  sen* 
timent  quite  at  variance  with  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  a  Hebrew  original.  At  all  events,  a  He- 
brew book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by  Jewish 
writers  till  the  13th  century  (Dillmann,  Einl.  lvii). 
One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  »wok  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Book  of  JubiUt*  (Dillmann,  in  Ewald's  Jahrb. 
1850,  p.  90).  The  careful  reader  soon  sees  that  the 
work  was  composed  at  first  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  He- 
brew-Aramrean.  This  was  long  ago  perceived  by  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  though  he  had  before  him  nothing  but 
the  Greek  fragments  preserved  by  Syncellus.  Hot- 
tinger,  however,  observed,  in  opposition  to  Scaliger, 
that  a  Hebraizing  style  is  no  sure  proof  of  a  Hebrew 
original.  Hoffmann  adduces  the  Hebrew-Aramcan 
etymology  of  names,  especially  the  names  of  angels, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  Aramssan  original— an  argument 
which  is  more  pertinent;  and  Laurence  infers  from 
the  book  of  Zohar  that  Hebrew  was  its  primitive  lan- 
guage. The  writer's  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
canonical  Script  ures  of  the  Jews  in  the  tongue  in  which 
they  were  composed;  their  use  of  them  in  the  original, 
not  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint;  their  lie- 
brew  etymologies  of  names,  especially  the  appella- 
tions of  angels  and  archangels;  the  fact  that  all  words 
and  phrases  can  easily  be  rendered  back  into  Hebrew 
and  Aramsean,  and  the  many  Hebrew  idioms  and 
terms  that  occur,  prove  that  neither  Greek  nor  Ethi- 
opic was  the  original  language,  but  the  later  Palestin- 
ian Hebrew.  Thus  Tamiel  (viii,  7)  is  compounded  of 
CP  and  the  upright  of  God;  Samyaxa  of  CC  and 
XT~,  the  name  of  the  strong.  The  same  conclusion  fol- 
lows from  the  term  Ophanin  (lx,  13),  which  is  evident- 
ly identical  with  the  Hebrew  *,"JBX.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, also,  that  as  Ophanin  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  Cherubim,  so  the  Hebrew  term  *"IDX  is  found  in 
the  same  association  (1  Kings  vii,  80;  Ezek.  i,  15, 16, 
19,  20,  21 ;  x,  2,  6,  9,  10,  etc. ;  Murray's  Enoch  Resti- 
tutut.  p.  33  sq.).  The  names  of  the  sun  are  Oryares 
and  Tomas  (lxxvii,  1),  from  D^H  liit  and  fliari.  In 
lxxvii,  1,  2,  wo  read  that  "the  first  wind  is  called  the 
eastern,  because  it  is  the  first,1"  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Hebrew  D*?J?.  "'i'TI'71? !  "the  second 
is  called  the  south,  because  the  MostHich  there  de- 
scends.'" i.  e.  01*^t,  from  C"^  *Vy*  (Dillmann,  Das 
Buch  Henoch,  p.  235,  236).  The  names  of  the  conduct- 
ors of  the  month  are  also  Hebrew  (Ixxxii,  13),  as 
Murray  (p.  46)  and  Hoffmann  (p.  6[*0)  remark.  See 
Joseph  hal-Lcwi,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1867,  p. 
352  sq. 

At  what  time  the  Greek  version  was  made  from  the 
original  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  could  not  have 
lieen  long  after  the  final  redaction  of  the  whole,  prob- 
ably nlotit  the  time  of  I'hilo.  Having  appeared  in 
Greek,  it  soon  became  widely  circulated.  The  Ethi- 
opic version  was  made  from  the  Greek  probably  almut 
the  same  time  as  the  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  with  which  it  was  afterwards  con- 
nected, or,  in  other  words,  towards  the  middle  or  close 
of  the  4th  century.    See  Ethiopic  Vkkkioxs. 

V.  Contents. — The  book  of  Enoch  is  divided  in  the 
Ethiopic  MSS.  into  twenty  sections,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  108  chapters;  but  copies  differ  in  their  spe- 
cification of  chapters.  Dillmann  has  properly  depart- 
ed from  the  MSS.,  and  endeavored  to  make  divisions 
of  sections,  chapters,  and  verses  which  may  represent 
the  text  pretty  nearly  as  it  is  preserved  among  the 
Abyssinian*. 

In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Enoch  and 
Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied  aspects  of  na- 
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tore  and  life,  and  are  designed  to  offer  a  comprehen- 
sive vindication  of  the  action  of  Providence.  See 
Enoch.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  part 
(chaps.  i-xxxvi,  Dillm.).  after  u  general  introduction 
(characterizing  the  book  to  which  it  belong*  as  a  rev- 
elation of  Enoch  the  peer  respecting  the  future  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  and  its  results  both  towards  the 
righteous  and  rebellious  sinners,  written  to  console  the 
pious  in  the  times  of  final  tribulation),  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  fall  of  the  angels  (.Gen.  vt,  1),  and  of  the 
judgment  to  come  upon  them  and  upon  the  giants, 
their  offspring  (vi-xvi);  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
description  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth 
and  lower  heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who 
showed  to  him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature, 
the  treasure-bouses  of  the  storms,  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen,  and  the  land  of  the 
blessed  (xvii-xxxvi).  The  secml prtrt  (xxxvii-lxxi) 
is  styled  "a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
"parables"  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(xxxviii-xliv)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future 
blessings  and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  second  (xlv 
-Ivii)  describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of 
Messiah,  and  the  result*  which  it  should  work  among 
'•  the  elect"  and  the  gainsayers ;  the  third  (lviii-lxix) 
draws  out  at  further  length  the  blessedness  of  "the 
elect  and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness 
of  the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  third  part  (Ixxii 
-lxxxii)  is  styled  "the  book  of  the  course  of  the  lights 
of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  ;  and  with  this 
the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  closes.  The 
fourth  part  (Ixxxiii-xci)  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
social  name,  but  contains  the  record  of  a  dream  which 
was  granted  to  Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw 
the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world 
up  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  throne  of  Messiah. 
The  fifth  7*1  rf  (xcii-cv)  contains  the  last  addresses  of 
Enoch  to  his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the 
former  chapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest 
exhortation.  The  signs  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Noah  are  next  noticed  (cvi-cvii);  and  another  short 
"writing  of  Enoch"  (cviii)  forms  the  close  to  the 
whole  book  (com  p.  Dill  man  n,  Einl.  i  sq. ;  Ltlcke,  Ver- 
inch  eitur  tolUtand.  EinL  i,  93  sq.). 

VI.  Design. — The  leading  object  of  the  writer,  who 
was  manifestly  imbued  with  deep  piety,  was  to  com- 
fort and  strengthen  his  contemporaries.  He  lived  in 
times  of  distress  and  persecution,  when  the  enemies  of 
religion  oppressed  the  righteous.  The  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  the  godly  were  such  as  to  excite  doubts 
of  the  divine  equity  in  their  minds,  or,  at  least,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  having  that  hold  on  their  faith  which  was 
necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  the  writer  exhibits  the  reward  of 
the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  To 
give  greater  authority  to  bis  affirmations,  he  puts  them 
into  the  mouths  of  Enoch  and  Noah.  Thug  they  have 
all  the  weight  belonging  to  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent prophet  and  saint.  Various  digressions  are  not 
without  their  bearing  on  the  author's  main  purpose. 
The  narrative  of  the  fallen  angela  and  their  punish- 
ment, as  also  of  the  flood,  exemplifies  the  retributive 
justice  of  Jehovah ;  while  the  Jewish  history,  contin- 
ued down  to  a  late  period,  exhibits  the  final  triumph 
of  His  people,  notwithstanding  all  their  vicissitudes. 
Doubtless  the  author  lived  amid  a  season  of  fiery  trial, 
and,  looking  abroad  over  the  desolation,  sought  to 
cheer  the  sufferers  by  the  consideration  that  they 
should  be  recompensed  in  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
As  for  their  wicked  oppressors,  they  were  to  experi- 
ence terrible  judgment*.  The  writer  occasionally  de- 
lights in  ottering  dire  anathemas  against  the  wicked. 
It  is  plain  that  the  book  grew  oat  of  the  times  and 


circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It  gives 
us  a  glimpse  not  only  of  the  religious  opinions,  hut 
also  of  the  general  features  which  characterized  the 
whole  period.  The  l»ook  Itelongs  to  the  apocalyptic 
literature  of  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  6.-T 
canon  and  the  advent  of  Messiah.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  same  class  of  composition  as  the  fourth  book  of 
Esdras  and  the  Jewish  Sibylline*.  The  principal  in- 
terest attaching  to  it  arises  from  its  contributing  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  Jewish  Messianic 
ideas  subsequently  to  the  writings  of  inspired  proph- 
ets. In  tracing  the  gradual  unfolding  and  growth  of 
those  ideas  among  the  Jewish  people,  we  are  the  bet- 
ter prepared  for  the  revelation  of  the  N.  T. 

VII.  Doctrines.— In  doctrine  the  Hook  of  Enoch  ex. 
hibits  a  great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of 
revelation  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge. 
The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to  reduce 
the  scattered  images  of  the  O.  T.  to  a  physical  system. 
The  view  of  society  and  man,  of  the  temporary  tri- 
umph and  final  discomfiture  of  the  oppressors  of  God's 
people,  carries  out  into  elaborate  detail  the  pregnant 
image*  of  Daniel.  The  figure  of  the  Mewiah  is  in- 
vested with  majestic  dignity  as  "the  Son  of  God" 
(cv,  2  only),  "  whose  name  was  named  liefore  the  sun 
was  made"  (xlviii,  8),  and  who  existed  "aforetime  in 
the  presence  of  God"  (lxii,  G;  com  p.  Laurence,  Prel. 
Diss,  li  sq.).  At  the  same  time,  his  human  attributes 
as  "the  son  of  man,"  "the  son  of  woman"  (lxii,  6 
only),  "the  elect  one,"  "the  righteous  one,"  "the 
anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  notice.  The 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  connection  of  an- 
gels and  men,  the  classes  and  ministries  of  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan  (xl,  7 ;  lxv,  6),  and  the 
legions  of  darkness,  the  doctrines  of  resurrection,  retri- 
bution, and  eternal  punishment  (xxii;  comp.  Dillm. 
j  p.  xix),  are  dwelt  upon  with  growing  earnestness  as 
|  the  horizon  of  speculation  was  extended  by  intercourse 
with  Greece.  But  the  message  of  the  lx«ok  is  emphat- 
I  ically  one  of  "faith  and  truth"  (comp.  Dillm.  p.  3*2). 
•  and  while  the  writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts 
of  Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undisci- 
plined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from  a 
proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the  great 
characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distinguished  from 
|  the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [see  Esdras,  2d  Book] 
I  is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation  b}'  which  it  is 
j  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  form  the  great 
|  principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual, 
is  under  the  immediate  government  of  God.  Hence 
it  follows  that  there  is  a  terrible  retribution  reserved 
for  sinners,  and  a  glorious  kingdom  prepared  for  the 
righteous,  and  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  divine  medi- 
ator of  this  double  issue  (xc,  xci).  Nor  is  it  without  a 
striking  fitness  that  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is  cho- 
sen as  "  the  herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
ment to  a  people  who,  even  in  suffering,  saw  in  their 
tyrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coming  vengeance." 

As  in  the  canonical  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  so  here, 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is 
preceded  by  wars  and  desolations.  In  the  eighth  of 
the  ten  weeks  into  which  the  world's  history  is  divided, 
the  sword  executes  judgment  upon  the  wicked,  at  thi< 
end  of  which  God's  people  have  built  a  new  temple,  in 
which  they  are  gathered  together.  The  tenth  week 
closes  with  the  eternal  judgment  upon  angels  (xc,  xci). 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion, it  is  certainly  implied  in  tho  work.  But  the 
mode  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  and  the  right- 
eous is  differently  presented.  The  spirits  of  the  for- 
mer are  taken  out  of  Sheol  and  thrown  into  the  place 
of  torment  (xeviii,  3;  ciii,  8;  cviii,  2  5);  whereas  the 
spirits  of  the  righteous  raised  again  will  be  reunited  to 
their  bodies,  nod  share  the  blessedness  of  Messiah'* 
kingdom  on  earth  (lxi,  5 ;  xci,  10 ;  xcii,  8 ;  c,  6).  The 
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reunion  of  their  bodies  with  their 
reserved  for  the  righteous. 

As  various  sects  in  Jerusalem  were  tolerably  devel- 


tlon  of  the  whole  work  after  the  Christian  tera,  because 
the  one  thinks  that  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an 
apocrypha)  book  (Hoffmann,  SchrijUevxis,  i,  420  sq.), 
at  the  time  of  some  of  the  writers,  it  has  been  a  and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity  altogether 
subject  of  inquiry  whether  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse,  Evangehevfrage,  p. 
appear  in  the  work.  According  to  Jellinek  (Zeitttchrift  214  sq.).  Stuart  (.4  m.  Bibl.  Repot.  1840)  so  far  antic- 
der  deuleeh.-mirrrjmUaul  Gestllschafl,  vii,  24D),  the  work  j  ipated  the  argument  of  Weisse  as  to  regard  the  Chris- 
originated  in  the  sphere  of  Essenism.  We  learn  from  !  tology  of  the  book  as  a  clear  sign  of  its  post-Christian 
Josephus  that  the  Essenes  preserved  as  sacred  the  ' 
names  of  the  angels ;  and  put  up  certain  prayers  be- 
fore sunrise,  as  if  they  made  supplication  for  that  phe- 
nomenon (  War,  ii,  8).  Now  there  is  a  very  developed 
nngel-doctrine  in  the  work  before  us,  and  we  also  find 
the  following  passage :  "When  I  went  out  from  below 
and  saw  the  heaven,  and  the  sun  rise  in  the  east,  and 
the  moon  go  down  in  the  west,  a  few  stars,  and  every- 
thing as  he  has  known  it  from  the  beginning,  I  praised 
the  Lord  of  judgment  and  magnified  him,  because  he 
hits  made  the  sun  go  forth  from  the  windows  of  the 
cast,"  etc.,  lxxxiii.  11).  This  certainly  reminds  one 
of  Essenism  showing  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  The  108th  chapter  is  more  plainly  Essenic. 
The  pious,  whom  God  rewards  with  blessings,  are  de- 
scrilted  as  having  lived  a  life  of  purity,  self-denial,  and 
asceticism  like  to  that  of  the  Essenes.  Yet  DiUmann 
appears  disinclined  to  rind  any  reflection  of  Essenism  in 
lxxxiii.  11,  or  elsewhere  (Da*  liuch  Henoch,  Allgemeine 


origin.  Ewald,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  picks 
out  the  different  elements  with  a  daring  confidence, 
and  leaves  a  result  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  ac- 
cept it  in  its  details,  while  it  is  characterized  in  its 
great  features  by  masterly  judgment  and  sagacity. 
He  places  the  composition  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
liook  at  various  intervals  between  B.C.  144  and  B.C. 
cir.  120,  and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed  its  pres- 
ent form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  before  Christ. 
Lucke  (2d  ed.)  distinguishes  two  gTeat  parts,  an  older 
part  including  chaps,  i-xxxvi,  and  lxxii-cv,  which  he 
dates  from  the  lieginning  of  the  Maccaha?an  struggle, 
and  a  later,  chaps,  xxxvii-lxxl,  which  he  assigns  to 
the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  141, 
etc.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later  interpolations 
were  made  without  attempting  to  ascertain  their  date. 
DiUmann  at  first  (ut  tup.)  upheld  more  decided!}-  the 
unity  of  the  book,  and  assigned  the  chief  part  of  it  to 
an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of  John  Hvrcanus 


Einleitung,  p.  liii).  We  admit  that  the  other  parts  of  )  (B.C.  clr.  110).  To  this,  according  to  him,  "  historic 
the  book  are  free  from  it.    It  is  obvious  that  the  writer  1  cal"  and  "Noachian  additions"  were  made,  probably 


did  not  belong  to  the  school  of  the  Pharisees.  He  was 
tolerably  free  from  the  sects  of  his  people ;  rising  above 
the  narrow  confines  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities, 
which  were  not  then  fully  developed. 

VIII.  Style. — It  is  obvious  that  the  author  was  a 
poet  of  no  mean  order.    His  inspiration  was  high,  hL« 


in  the  Greek  translation  (Einl.  lii).  Latterly,  how- 
ever (in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  xii,  309),  be  has'grwrt'v 
modified  this  opinion.  Kostlin  (in  Zeller's  Jahrb.  1P5«. 
p.  240  sq.,  370  sq.)  assigns  chaps,  i-xvi,  xxi-xxxvi, 
lxxii-cv  to  about  B.C.  110;  chaps,  xxxvii-lxxl  to 
B.C.  cir.  100  04;  and  the  "Noachian  additions"  and 
ideas  elevated  and  pure.  He  had  a  creative  fancy  1  chap,  cviii  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  Hilgcn- 
which  could  hody  forth  new  forms  and  shapes.    Speak- ,  feld  himself  places  the  original  book  (chaps,  i-xvi, 


Jug  out  of  the  midst  of  his  own  time,  he  could  throw 
himself  back  into  the  past,  and  mould  it  suital  ly  to 
his  purpose.  His  l:<nguage,  too,  has  the  living  fresh- 
ness of  a  master.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
book  of  Daniel,  as  is  obvious  from  the  spirit  of  his  pro- 
duction. Not  that  he  was  an  imitator  of  that  liook— 
far  from  it ;  his  mind  was  ton  powerful  and  independ- 
ent It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  calls  Jehovah 
fjord  of  Spirits,  that  he  specifies  as  the  seven  spiritual 
Iteings  thut  stand  before  God  the  four  highest  angels, 
Michael,  Kapha.  1.  Gabriel,  Phanuel ;  and  the  three 
highest  hosts,  the  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  Ophanim ; 
that  he  speaks  of  the  Elect  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Son  of  Man.  i.  e.  the  Messiah.  The  charm  of  the 
writer's  descriptions  is  irresistible,  transporting  the 
reader  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
With  a  genuine  glow  of  feeling,  and  the  elevation  of 
purest  hope,  he  carries  us  away,  till  we  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  poetic  inspiration  of  one  living  at  a  pe- 
riod comparatively  so  late.  His  work  must  have  cre- 
ated a  new  branch  of  writing  at  the  time,  leaaing  to 
numerous  imitations. 

IX.  .4  uUiorthip. — The  general  unity  which  the  book 
possesses  in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as 
the  work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by  the 


xx-xxxvi,  Ixxii-xc,  xci,  1-19;  xciii,  cv)  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  century  before  Christ  (tit  sir  p.  p. 
145  it.).  This  book  he  supposes  to  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  Christian  writer  who  lived  between  the 
times  "of  Satumlnus  and  Marclon"  (p.  Ifrl).  who  add- 
ed the  chief  remaining  portions,  including  the  great 
Messianic  section,  chaps,  xxxvii,  lxxi.  In  the  face 
of  these  conflicting  theories  it  is  evidently  impossible 
to  dogmatize,  and  the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  con- 
clusive reasoning.  The  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic hif'tories  (chaps,  lvi,  Ivii,  Ixxxv-xc),  on  which 
the  chief  stress  is  laid  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  bock, 
involves  necessarily  n.inute  criticism  of  details,  which 
belongs  rather  to  a  commentary  than  to  a  general  In- 
troduction ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 
Hilgenfeld  and  Jost  (GffrA.  Jud.  ii,  218  ».),  the  whole 
»>ook  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin.  Some 
inconsiderable  interpolations  ma}'  have  been  made  in 
successive  translations,  and  large  fragments  of  a  much 
earlier  date  were  undoubtedly  incorporated  into  the 
work,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  describing 
an  important  phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.  That  the  entire  production  ap- 
peared before  the  Christian  sera  is  clearly  deducible 
from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  empire  never  appears  as 
a  power  dangerous  to  Israel.   Volkmar,  however,  con- 


ilevelopment  of  a  common  purpose.  But  internal  co- 1  tends  (in  the  Zeitsrhr.  dtr  morg.  Gestllsck,  1800,  p.  87 
incidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that  different 
fragments  were  incorporated  by  the  author  into  his 
work,  and  some  additions  have  been  probably  made 
afterward*.  Different "  books"  are  mentioned  in  early 
times  and  variations  in  style  and  language  are  dis- 


sq.)  that  it  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  Akiba  to  en- 
courage the  Jewish  revolt  under  Bar-Cocheba :  a  view 
which  is  ably  controverted  by  Hilgenfeld  (/*.  p.  Ill 
sq.). 

Stuart  has  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  Chrirtolo- 


cernible  in  the  present  book.    To  distinguish  the  orig-  gy  of  the  bock  as  indicative  of  an  acquaintance  on  the 


inal  elements  and  later  interpolations  is  the  great  pro! 
lem  which  still  remains  to  be  solved,  for  the  different 
theories  which  have  been  proposed  are  liarely  plausi- 
ble. In  each  case  the  critic  seems  to  start  with  pre- 
conceived notions  as  to  what  was  to  l>c  expected  at  a 
particular  time,  and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his 


authors'  part  with  the  N.T.,cs|>ocially  the  Apocalypse. 
But  the  Christological  portions  do  not  possess  sufficient 
distinctness  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  N.  T.  The 
name  Jesus  never  occurs.  Neither  are  the  appella- 
tions Lord.  Lord  Jesus.  Jrsus  Christ,  or  even  Christ  em- 
ployed.  The  Wf  rds/uVA,  believers,  God  and  his  i 


prejudices.    Hoffmann  and  Wcbse  place  the  composi-  ed,  deny,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  claimed 
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they  occur  in  the  Ethiopic  0.  T.  as  the  repre- 
of  Hebrew-Greek  one*.  All  that  can  be 
truly  deduced  from  the  Chriatolngy  is  that  it  is  highly 
•leveloped,  and  very  elevated  in  tone,  yet  fairly  deriv- 
able from  the  O.  T.  in  all  its  essential  and  individual 
features  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  eschatol 
or  angclology  to  necessitate  a  Christian  origin, 
allow  that  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of  in  very 
terms.  His  dignity,  character,  and  acts  surpass  the 
descriptions  presented  in  other  Jewish  books.  But 
they  are  alike  in  the  main,  colored  by  the  highly  po- 
etical imagination  of  the  writers,  in  conformity  with 
the  sublimity  and  animation  of  their  creations.  We 
must  therefore  reject  Stuart's  opinion  of  a  Jewish- 
t  hri-tian  origin.  All  the  arguments  adduced  on  its 
Ivhalf  arc  easily  dUsipated,  since  Dill  man's  edition 
and  Ewald's  criticisms  have  led  to  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  text  of  the  work  itself.  Nor  is  Hil- 
genfeld's  attempt  to  show  that  the  so-called  first  Enoch 
book  (xxxvii-lxxi)  proceeded  from  Christian  Gnostics 
more  successful,  as  Dillmann  has  remarked  (Pteudejn- 
yraphen  de*  A.  7'.  in  Herzog's  t'ncyklnptuHe,  xii,  809, 
310).  Equally  futile  is  Hoffmann's  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  work  did  not  appear  till  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  first  century,  when  both  Jude's 
epistle  and  the  Aiocalypse  had  lieen  written  (ZeiUchr. 
•I.  morrjnd.  Gr#lUchaft,  vi,  87  sq.).  Not  verv  dissim- 
ilar is  Uottchcr'*  view,  that  the  book,  like  the  Sybil- 
line  oracles,  was  made  up  in  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies aft<*r  Christ  of  pieces  belonging  to  different 
time*  ('/*•  fnferu.  i,  §  btob).  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  work  l>elongs  to  an  r.nte-Christian  world ; 
and  therefore  the  only  problem  is  bow  to  distribute 
the  different  hooks  incorporated,  and  when  to  date 
th>-m  separately  and  collectively.  After  Laurence, 
Hoffmann  and  Gfrorer  had  erred  in  placing  the  whole 
under  Herod  the  Great ;  Krieger  and  LUcke  assigned 
different  portions  to  different  times,  putting  chnps.  i- 
xxxvi  and  Ixxii  cviii  to  the  early  years  of  the  Macea- 
l'*an  struggle,  and  xxxvti-lxxi  to  B.C.  38-24.  How 
far  this  ap|>ortioninent  is  correct  will  be  seen  from  the 
[iriceding  statements  (see  Krieger's  Hritrage  z.  Kritik 
mmI  £jege*e,  1845,  and  LUcke's  Virtuch  einer  voUftan- 
•'i'jen  Einltitung  in  die  Ojfenbarxmg  de*  Joh>mnt»,  §  11). 

X.  The  /'hire  where  it  mu  written. — The  place  where 
the  author  lived  and  wrote  is  Palestine.  This  alone 
Menu  to  suit  the  circumstances  implied  in  the  work, 
which  is  largely  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  persons 
rer,  religion,  and  independence  had  been 
by  foreign  interference.  Laurence,  how- 
ever, endeavors  to  show  from  the  72d  chapter  (71st 
I-aurence),  where  the  length  of  the  days  at  various 
periods  of  the  year  is  given,  that  the  locality  must 
have  lieen  between  the  45th  and  49th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Caspian  and 
Eaxinc  seas.  Hence  he  conjectures  that  the  writer 
was  one  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
Shalm  ineser  and  did  not  return.  Krieger  supposes 
(Utitrdgr,  p.  53)  that  Enoch,  the  imaginary  writer, 
drew  from  the  astronomical  traditions  or  writings  of 
northern  Asia,  regardless  of  the  difference  of  Pales- 
tine's geographical  position.  Murray  has  shown  (p. 
to  sq.)  that  one  passage  favors  the  idea  that  the  author 
lived  in  Abyssinia;  whence  be  infers  that  the  produc- 
tion proceeded  from  various  persons  lielonging  to 
countries  removed  from  one  another.  But  De  Saey 
has  remarked  that  as  the  authors'  astronomical  system 
is  partly  imaginary,  their  geography  may  also  be  vis- 
ionary. Neither  Egypt,  nor  Chaldava,  nor  Palestine, 
#uiu  the  astronomy  of  the  book.  The  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  Israelites  was  imperfect.  It  is 
idle  to  look  for  accuracy  in  geography  or 
The  writer  or  writers  systematized  such  knowledge  as 
they  had  of  natural  phenomena  after  their  own  fash- 
ion, as  appears  from  the  fact  that  to  even-  third  month 
thirty-one  days  are  assigned.  The  allusions  to  the 
Oriental  theosophy  and  the  opinions  of  Zoroaster  do 


not  necessarily  commend  a  Chaldasan  origin,  at  least 
of  the  astronomical  part,  since  the  images  of  fire,  ra- 
diance, light,  and  other  Oriental  symbols  may  be  rat- 
isfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  Jews'  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  and  their  residence  there  for  a  time. 
The  Oriental  philosophy  of  Middle  Asia  was  evidently 
not  unknown  to  the  authors.  Zoroastrian  doctrines 
are  embodied  in  the  work  because  Persian  inlluences 
had  been  felt  by  the  Israelites  since  the  Babylonian 
captivity. 

XI.  hid  Jude  rtaVy  quote  the  Book  of  Enoch  f — A 
simple  com  parison  of  the  language  of  the  apostle  and 
that  found  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  extant 
book  seems  to  settle  this  question  conclusively  in  the 
affirmative,  especially  as  the  Scripture  citation  is  pre» 
faced  with  the  direct  acknowledgment  of  quotation : 
'•And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied 
of  these,  saying,"  etc.  The  following  are  the  words 
respectively : 

Kpsstmi  or  Jros.  ver.  14, 16;  ■    Book  or  Enoch,  chap.  II ; 
Authorized  lei'V'tl.  I. nut  rue'*  X'trnittn. 

"  liehold,  the  \jotA  cumeth  14  llehold,  he  come*  with  ten 
with  ten  thousand*  of  hi«  thousand*  of  hi*  mint*,  to  ex- 
i-nintf,  to  execute  Judgment  eeutc  judgment  MM  them, 
upon  nil,  and  tu  convince,  all  nmt  deetrny  the  wicket],  and 
that  are  to  godly  among  them  reprove  all  the  carnal  for  < 
of  all  their  ungodly  deed*  rylhltig  which  the  sinful 
which  they  have  ungodly  cum-  ungodly  hare  done,  and 
mitteri,  ami  of  nil  their  hard  niitted* 
i-peeeUe*  which  ungodly 

oen  have  spoken  again**  I ' 

Some,  however,  are  most  unwilling  to  lielieve  that 
an  inspired  writer  could  cite  an  apocryphal  production. 
Such  an  opinion  destroys,  in  their  view,  the  character 
of  his  writing,  and  reduce*  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordi- 
nary composition.  But  this  is  preposterous.  The 
apostle  Paul  quotes  several  of  the  heathen  poets,  yet 
who  ever  supposed  that  by  such  references  he  sanc- 
tions the  productions  from  which  his  citations  are 
made,  or  renders  them  of  greater  value?  All  that 
can  be  reasonably  inferred  from  such  a  fad  is.  that  if 
the  inspired  writer  cites  a  particular  sentiment  with 
approbation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  just  and  right,  ir- 
respective of  the  remainder  of  the  book  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  apostle's  sanction  extends  no  farther 
than  the  passage  to  which  he  alludes.  Other  portions 
of  the  original  document  may  exhibit  the  most  absurd 
and  superstitious  notions.  It  has  always  been  the 
current  opinion  that  Jude  quoted  the  book  of  Enoch, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  disprove  it  It  is  true  that 
there  is  some  variation  lietwecn  the  quotation  and  its 
original,  but  this  is  usual  even  with  the  N.  T.  writers 
in  citing  the  Old. 

Others,  as  Cave,  Simon,  Witsius,  etc.,  suppose  that 
Jude  quoted  a  traditional  prophecy  or  saying  of  Enoch, 
and  we  see  no  Improbability  in  the  assumption.  Oth- 
ers, again,  believe  that  the  words  apparently  cited  by 
Jude  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
surely  this  hytiothesia  is  unnecessary.  Until  it  can 
lie  shown  that  the  book  of  Enoch  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Jude,  or  that  his  quoting  it  is  unworthy  of 
him,  or  that  such  knowledge  was  not  handed  down 
traditionally  so  as  to  be  within  his  reach,  we  abide  by 
the  opinion  that  Jude  really  quoted  the  liook.  While 
there  arc  probable  grounds  for  believing  that  he  might 
have  U-come  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  inde- 
pendently of  inspii..tion,  we  ought  not  to  have  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis  of  immediate  truggettion.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  book  of  Enoch  existed 
Itefore  the  time  of  Jude,  and  that  the  latter  really 
quoted  it  in  accordance  with  the  current  tradition. 
Whether  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  was  truly  os- 
crilied  to  him  is  a  question  of  no  importance  in  this  con- 
nection.   See  Jl'UK. 

XII.  Literature.— Uange,  lie.  libro  Henoch*  (in  his 
Calum  Orientu,  Hafu.  16o7,  4to,  p.  16-19;  and  Exerci- 
tntitmtB,  Cracow,  1691,  4to)  ;  Bruce,  TrareU,  ii,  8vo ; 
Butt,  titnuinentu  of  Enoch  (Ix>nd.  1*27.  8vo);  Dill- 
mann, Liber  Henoch  Aitkiopice  (Lpz.  1851,  8vo);  Id., 
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Das  Bud  Henoch  ubersetzt  und  erklart  (Leipz.  1853,  | 
Hvo) ;  Id.,  Pseudepigraphin  des  A.T.  (in  Hcrzog's  En- 
cyklopadk,  xii,  308  sq.)  ;  Dursche,  De  prophetia  He- 
nocki  (in  his  Auctarium  Pentadtcadis.  diss,  i,  p.  555 
sq.) ;  Drusius,  De  projiheta  Henoch  (Franec.  1015,  4to ; 
also  in  tho  Criiici  Sacri,  i,  378);  Ewuld,  Alh.  iib.  d. 
Authiopishen  Baches  Henoch  (Gutting.  185-1,  4to);  Fa- 
brkius,  Cod.  Pteudepigruphus  V.  T.  i,  160-224  ;  Fireba- 
ll* r,  De  Henocko  qutestiones  (Wittemberg,  17 IB.  4  to)  ;  i 
Gfrorer,  in  the  Tub.  Zeittchr.f.  Thtologit,  1837,  iv,  120 
sq.  ;  Id.  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  L  93  sq. ;  Hilgen- 
feld,  Die  Judische  Apolalyptik  (Jen.  1857,  8vo);  Hoff- 
mann, Das  Buch  Henoch  (Jen.  1838, 1838,  8vo) ;  Hot- 
tinger,  De  propketia  Henocki  (in  his  Ennead.  Diss. 
Hcidelh.  16 . . .,  4to) ;  Kostlin,  in  Banr  and  Zeller's 
Jahrbuch,  185(1,  ii,  iii ;  Laurence,  The  Book  of  Enoch 
(3d  edit  Oxford,  1*38,  8vo) ;  Lucke,  Einleitung  in  die 
Ojfmbarung  Johannis  (Bonn,  1848,  8vo,  §  11,  2d  ed.); 
Von  Meyer,  in  tho  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1841,  iii,  63 
sq. ;  Murray,  Enoch  Restitutes  (London,  1836,  8vo)  ; 
Pfeiffer,  De  Henocho  (Wittenib.  1670,  8vo;  also  in  his 
Opera  Philol.  Tr.  ad  Kh.  1701,  8vo,  p.  519) ;  De  Sncy, 
in  the  Muyasin  Encyclopedia**  (VI,  i,  382;  transl.  into 
Germ,  by  Kink,  Konigsb.  1801,  8vo);  and  in  the  Jour- 
not  des  Savons,  Oct.  1822;  Stuart,  in  the  Am.  Hibl. 
Repository,  Jan.  and  July,  1840;  Volkmar,  in  Zeitschr. 
d.  deutschen  morgenl.  GestUschaft,  1*60,  i;  and  in  the 
Zeitschr.  f  trissensch.  Thealoyte,  1862,  ii ;  Wieseler, 
Apokalyjtt.  Litteratur  des  A.  u.  X.  T.  i,  162  sq. ;  Id., 
Die  70  Wochen  des  Danitl  (Gott.  183?) ;  Philippi,  D.  B. 
Henoch,  sein  ZeitaUer  u.  Ycrhaliuuse  zum  Judusbriefe 
(Stuttg  1868). 

'  ESOCH,  CITY  OF.    See  Exoch,  1. 
Enon.    See  iEsox. 

E'nOB  (Heb.  Envsh',  0*3!*.  poet,  a  man;  Sept.  and 
N. T.  '\]po>c;  Josephus  "Evuktoc,  Ant.  i,  3,  2),  the  eon 
of  Seth,  and  grandson  of  Adam  (Gen.  v,  6-11;  Luke 
iii,  3«).  He  lived  905  years  (B.C.  31137-3012),  and  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  a  singular  expression  used 
respecting  him  in  Genesis  iv,  26, "  Then  l>egan  men 
to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  This  is  not  to  be 
taken  absolutely,  as  it  would  bo  absurd  to  Buppose 
that  none  culled  on  the  namo  of  the  Lord  before  that  i 
time,  and  accordingly  there  are  two  interpretations 
driven  of  the  passage  :  one  is  the  marginal  reading  of 
the  A.  V.,  "Then  began  men  to  call  themselves  by 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  in  order,  it  would  setm,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  those  who  were  already  idol- 
ators,  and  were  termed  children  of  men  ;  the  other. 
"  Then  men  profanely  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  intimating  that  at  that  period  idolatry  began 
to  be  practised  among  men.  The  latter  is  the  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  the  Jewish  expositors  generally, 
but  the  former  ha*  more  currency  among  Christian 
commentators.  It  may  be  observed  that  they  l>oth 
unite  in  the  common  idea  of  the  widening  difference 
between  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  In  either  case  the 
passage  may  be  regarded  as  implying  that  divine  wor- 
ship, which  till  that  time  had  lieen  confined  to  private 
families,  now  became  public — that  is,  religious  services 
were  held  on  fixed  days  and  in  public  assemblies.  In 
1  Chron.  i,  1,  the  name  is  Anglicized  Enosh. 

E'nosh,  a  more  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1 
Chron.  i,  1)  the  name  Enos  (q.  v.). 


En-rim'mon  (Heb.  Eyn  Rin 


tain  cf  Rimmon;  Sept.  iv  'I'lpputv  v.  r.  iv  'I'tpawv, 
Vat.  MS.  omits,  Vulg.  et  in  Remmim),  a  place  occu- 
pied by  the  descendants  of  Judah  after  the  exile  (Xeh. 
xi.  29).    It  appears  from  the  associated  places  to  l»e 
the  same  with  the  uAin  and  Rimmon"  of  Josh.  xv.  32 
(romp.  Josh,  xix,  7;  1  Chron.  iv,  32),  where  perhaps,  i 
in  like  manner,  but  one  place  is  referred  to,  a  fpring , 
adjoining  the  town  of  Rimmon.    See  Aix.    Yet  the  I 
enumeration  ("five  cities")  of  1  Chron.  iv,  82  ("Ain, 
Kiminon")  requires  them  to  be  taken  a?  distinct.    In  ' 
fact,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  Levitical  city  cn- . 


Rimmon  near  to,  but  originally  distinct  from  the 
Levitical  Kimmon,  and  indicated  by  a  remarkable  res- 
ervoir still  extant  in  tho  vicinity.   See  Kimmon. 

En-ro'gel  (Heb.  Eyn  R>gtl',  bin  '^y,  fount  of  tho 
treader,  q.  d.  foot -fountain;  construed  by  1-urst,  after 
the  Targums,  with  tho  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions, 
"Fullers'  Spring"  because  fullers  trode  the  clothes  in 
the  water ;  but  Gesenius  renders  "fountain  <fi\\e  spy;" 
Sept.  mrr*'l  'P«y»iA,  Vulg.//iM  Hogel),  a  spring  which 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii,  16). 
It  was  the  point  next  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  lower 
level,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  words  "ascend- 
ed" and  "descended"  in  these  two  passages.  Here, 
apparently  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jona- 
than and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  flight  of  Pavid, 
awaiting  intelligence  from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  17),  and  here,  "  by  the  stone  Zohcleth,  which  is 
4  close  to'  (bsK)  En-roge V  Adonijab  held  the  feast, 
which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the 
crown  (1  Kings  i,  9).  By  Josephus,  on  the  last  incident 
(Ant.  vii,  14,4),  its  situation  is  given  as  "without  the 
city,  in  the  royal  garden,"  and  it  is  without  doubt  re- 
ferred to  by  him  in  the  same  connection,  in  his  descri|>- 
tion  of  the  earthquake  which  accompanied  the  sacrilege 
of  Uzziah  (A  nt.  ix,  10, 4),  and  which, "  at  the  place  call- 
ed Eroae"  ('Epuryr;  v.  r.  'Eppu/y//),  shook  down  a  part 
of  the  Eastern  hill,  "fo  as  to  obstruct  tho  roads,  and 
the  royal  gardens."  In  more  modern  times,  a  tradi- 
tion, apparently  first  recorded  by  Qunre?miu»,  would 
make  En-rogel  identical  with  what  is  now  culled  by 
the  Franks  the  veil  of  Nthemiah,  and  by  the  natives 
that  of  Job  (Bir-Eyub).  Hobinson  describes  it  as  "  a 
deep  well  situated  just  lielow  the  junction  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  small  ob- 
long plain  there  formed  is  covered  with  an  olive-grove, 
and  with  the  traces  of  former  gardens  extending  down 
the  valley  from  the  present  gardens  of  Siloam.  In- 
deed, this  whole  spot  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile 
around  Jerusalem.  The  well  is  very  doep,  of  an  irreg- 
ular quadrilateral  form,  walled  up  with  large  squarrd 
stones,  terminating  above  in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  t mall  rude 
building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two  large 
troughs  or  reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept  partially 
filled  for  the  convenience  of  tho  people.  Tho  wcil 
measures  125  feet  in  depth,  50  feet  of  which  was  now 
full  of  water.  The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold, 
and  is  at  the  present  day  drawn  up  by  the  hand.  In 
the  rainy  season  the  well  becomes  quite  full,  and  some- 
times overflows  at  the  mouth.  Usually,  however,  the 
water  runs  off  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
finds  an  outlet  some  forty  yards  below  the  well,  whence 
it  is  said  to  flow  for  sixty  or  seventy  days  in  winter, 
and  the  stream  is  sometimes  large"  (Rctearch*/,  i,  490). 
In  favor  of  this  identification  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  Josh,  xv,  7  the  name  of  Ain-Eyuh, 
or  "spring  of  Job,"  is  given  for  En-rogel,  and  also 
that  in  an  early  Jewish  Itinerary  (Uri  of  Biel,  in  Hot- 
tingcr's  Cippi  Htbraici,  p.  48)  tho  name  is  given  as 
"  well  of  Joab"  as  if  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab's 
connection  with  Adonijab — a  name  which  it  still  re- 
tains in  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  Christians  (Wil- 
liams, Holy  City,  ii,  490).  Against  this  general  belief 
the  following  strong  but  not  conclusive  arguments  are 
urged  by  Bonar  in  favor  of  identifying  En-rofrel  with 
the  present  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  Ummed- 
Daraj-"  spring  of  the  mother  of  steps"— the  peren- 
nial source  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied 
(/Atnd  of  Promise,  App.  v):  1.  The  Bir  Eyub  is  a  well 
and  not  a  spring  (En),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  Fountain  of  the  Virgin"  is  the  only  real  spring  close 
to  Jerusalem.  This  objection,  however,  as  the  above 
description  shows,  but  purtiully  applies.  2.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  agrees  somewhat 
better  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  of  Benjamin 
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than  that  of  the  Bir  Eyub,  which  is  rather  too  fur  | 
south.  This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  tho  ( 
original  boundary  of  Benjamin,  which  necessarily  fol-  ■ 
lowed  the  valley  of  Siloam.  See  Tkibe.  8.  Bir  Eyub  j 
does  not  altogether  suit  the  requirements  of  2  Sam. 
xvii,  17.  It  U  too  far  off  both  from  the  city,  and  from 
the  direct  road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan,  and  is  in  full 
view  of  the  city  (Van  dc  Velde,  i,475),  which  the  other 
spot  is  not.  But  we  may  readily  suppose  that  a  more 
retired  route  and  a  secluded  spot  would  have  been 
chosen  for  concealment  1.  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
James  (q.  v.)  was  effected  by  casting  him  down  from 
the  temple  wall  Into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  he 
was  finally  killed  by  a  fuller  with  his  washing-stick 
(Ku<t«*iiiu«,  Hitt.  Eccl.  ii,  23).  The  natural  inference 
ii>  that  the  martyred  apostle  fell  near  where  the  fullers 
were  h(  work.  "  Now  Bir  Eyub  is  too  far  off  from  the 
site  of  the  temple  to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very 
well  have  happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
(See  Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  A  pott.  Age,  p.  833-4). 
But  this  is  too  remote  and  indirect  an  agreement,  and 
one  liascd  upon  a  vague  tradition.  5.  Dtraj  and  Rogel 
are  both  from  the  same  root,  and  therefore  the  mod- 
ern name  may  be  derived  from  the  ancient  one,  even 
though  at  present  it  is  taken  to  allude  to  the  "steps" 
by  whic  h  the  reservoir  of  the  fountain  is  reached.  6. 
The  Fountain  «f  the  Virgin  is  still  the  groat  resort  of 
the  women  of  Jerusalem  for  washing  and  treading 
their  clothes.  7.  The  level  of  the  king's  gardens  must 
have  been  above  the  Bir  Eyub,  even  when  the  water 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  it  is  generally  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  below;  while  they  must  have  been 
lower  than  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  thus 
mi-lit  be  used  without  difficulty  to  irrigate  them. 
The  la*t  considerations,  however,  have  little  weight 
(see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  528).    See  J  kkitba- 

LIlJL 

Enrolment  or  dwoypafi)  (Luke  U,  1,  u  taxing"). 

See  Censi  s. 

Ens  is  "  either  ens  rea'e  or  ens  ration!*.  Em  rntionu 
is  that  which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  idea  which 
the  mind  forms  of  it,  as  a  golden  mountain.  Ens  rente, 
in  philosophical  language,  is  taken  lite  et  s'ricte,  and  is 
distinguished  as  em  potentiate,  or  that  which  may  exist, 
anrl  ens  actuate,  or  thai  which  does  exist.  It  is  some- 
time taken  as  the  concrete  of  essentia,  and  signifies 
what  has  essence  and  may  exist — as  a  rose  in  winter ; 
sometimes  as  the  participle  of  esse,  and  it  then  signifies 
what  actually  exist*.  Ens  without  intellect  is  res  a 
thing."— Fleming,  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  s.  v. 

Ensample.    See  Example. 

En-she'mesh  (Heb.  Eyn-She'mesh  (Si-asJ-p?, 
fountain  of  the  sun ;  Sept.  »;  irnyi)  t)\iov  and  irnyi) 
TLaafc ;  Vulgate,  Entente*,  id  est,  Font  Sotis),  a  spring 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  7)  and  the  south  bound- 
try  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  17).  From  these  notices  it  ap-  ' 
p*ars  to  have  been  between  the  "ascent  of  Adummitn" 
— the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south  of 
the  wady  Kelt— and  the  spring  of  En-rogeI,in  the  val- 
ley of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  only  spring  at  pres- 
ent answering  to  this  position  is  the  Ain-ilaud  or  Ain- 
ChU—  the  "  Well  of  the  Apostles"— about  a  mile  below 
Bethany,  the  traveller's  first  baiting-place  on  the  road 
to  Jericho  (Tobler,  Topog.  von  Jerut.  ii,  400).  The  as- 
pect of  this  spring  is  such  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
on  it  the  whole  day.  This  is  not  inappropriate  in  a 
fountain  dedicated  to  that  luminary.  Dr.  Robin- 
son thinks  that  En-shemcsh  must  have  been  either 
thi-  spring  or  tbc  fountain  near  St.  Snba  (Researches, 
i.  4'J3). 

Ensign  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  two 
Hebrew  words :  PiX,  oth  (the  flag  of  a  single  tribe, 
Num.  ii,  2),  a  sign  or  token,  as  eLte where  rendered ; 


C3,  net  (a  lofty  signal,  e.  g.  a  "pole,"  Num.  xxi,  8, 
9),  a  ship's  tUtnrtard  or  flag  ("sail,"  Isa.  xxxiii,  23; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  a  be/icon  or  signal  on  a  bill,  chiefly  on 
the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to  point  out  to  the 
people  a  place  of  rendezvous.  There  is  a  third  and 
more  emphatic  word  relating  to  the  subject,  namely, 
ba^T,  de'gel  (from  33^f,  to  cover),  which,  however,  is  in- 
variably rendered  "standard"  (except  Cant,  H,  "han- 
ner").  The  distinction  Iwtwecn  these  three  Hebrew 
terms  is  sufficiently  marked  by  their  respective  uses: 
Nks  is  a  tignnl;  Dkgku,  a  military  standard  for  a 
large  division  of  an  army;  and  Oth,  the  same  for  a 
tmatl  one.  Neither  of  them,  however,  expresses  the 
idea  which  "standard"  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.  a 
flag;  the  standards  in  use  among  tho  Hebrews  proba- 
bly resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians — 
a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole. 
See  D ann Kit. 

1.  The  notices  of  the  net  or  "ensign"  are  most  fre- 
quent; it  consisted  of  some  well-understood  signal 
which  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole  from  a  hare 
mountain  top  (Isa.  xiii,  2 ;  xviii,  8)— the  very  emblem 
of  conspicuous  isolation  (Isa.  xxx,  17).  Around  it 
the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  an  enemy  (Isa.  v,  2C;  xviii,  3;  xxxi,  9), 
which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet (Jer.  iv,  21 ;  li,  27) ;  or  as  a  token  of  rescue  (Paa. 
Ix,  4 ;  Isa.  xi,  10;  Jer.  iv,  6);  or  for  a  public  procla- 
mation (Jer.  1,  2) ;  or  simply  as  a  gathering  point  (Isa. 
xlix,  22 ;  lxii,  10).  What  the  nature  of  the  signal 
was  we  have  no  means  of  stating ;  it  has  been  infer- 
red from  Isa.  xxxiii,  23,  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  7.  that  it 
was  a  flag :  we  do  not  observe  a  flag  depicted  cither 
in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  representations  of  vessels 
(Wilkinson,  Hi,  211 ;  Bonomi,  p.  16(i,  1«7) ;  but,  in  lieu 
of  a  flag,  certutn  devices,  such  as  the  phmnix,  flowers, 
etc.,  were  embroidered  on  the  sail,  whence  it  appen  s 
that  the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  bear* 
ing  the  device,  was  the  net  or  "ensign."  It  may 
have  somptimes  been  the  name  of  a  loader,  as  implied 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar,  " Jehovah- 
nissi"  (Exod.  xvii,  15).  It  may  also  have  been,  as 
Michuclis  (Suj>pl.  p.  1648)  suggests,  a  blazing  torch. 
The  important  point,  however,  to  be  ol«ervcd  is,  thtU 
the  net  was  an  occasional  signal,  and  not  a  military 
standard,  and  that  elevation  and  conspicuitg  arc  implied 
in  the  use  of  the  term :  hence  it  is  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  "polo"  on  which  the  brazen  serpent  hung 
(Num.  xxi,  8),  which  was  indeed  an  "ensign"  of  deliv- 
erance to  the  pious  Israelite ;  and  again  to  the  censers 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "sign" 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  xvi,  38).  Sec 
Signal. 

2.  The  term  degeJ  is  used  to  describe  the  standards 
which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Israelitish  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i,  52 ; 
ii,  2  sq. ;  x,  14  sq.).  Some  donbt  indeed  exists  as  to 
its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate 
regarding  it  not  as  the  standard  itself,  but  as  a  certain 
military  division  annexed  to  a  standard,  just  as  a  cex- 
illutn  is  sometimes  used  for  a  body  of  soldiers  (Tacitus. 
Hist.  I,  70 ;  Livy,  viii,  8).  The  sense  of  compact  and 
martial  array  does  certainly  seem  to  lurk  in  the  word  ; 
for  in  Cant,  vi,  4, 10,  the  brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's 
eyes  are  compared  to  the  destructive  advance  of  a  well, 
arrayed  host,  and  a  similar  comparison  is  employed  in 
reference  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant,  v,  10) ;  but,  on  tln< 
other  hand,  In  Cant,  ii,  4,  no  other  sense  than  that 
of  a  "  lianner"  will  suit,  and  we  therefore  think  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  correct.  No  reliance  can  Ik? 
placed  on  the  term  in  Fsa.  xx,  6,  as  both  the  sen«c 
and  the  text  are  matters  of  doubt  (see  Olsbausen  and 
Hengstenlwr^,  in  loc.).  A  Btandard  implies,  of  course, 
a  standard-lieurer ;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  of- 
ficer in  Isa.  x,  18,  is  incorrect,  the  words  meaning 
rather  "as  a  sick  man  pineth  away;"  in  a  somewhat 
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parallel  passage  (laa.  lix,  19)  the  marginal  version  U 
to  be  followed  rather  than  the  text.  The  character 
of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  1*  quite  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  they  probably  resembled  the  Egyptian, 
which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem,  such  as  an  animal, 
a  boat,  or  the  king  s  name  (Wilkinson,  i,  294).  Rab- 
binical  writers  stute  the  devices  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  for  the  tribe  of  Judab,  a  lion ;  for  Reuben,  a 
man;  for  Ephraim,an  ox;  and  fur  Dan, an  eagle  (Carp- 
zov,  Crit.  Ap.  p.  6C7);  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this.  A»  each  of  the  four  divisions,  consisting  of 
three  triUv,  had  it*  standard,  so  bad  each  tribe  its 
"  sign"  (oth)  or  "ensign,"  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  not  only  each  battalion,  hut 
even  each  company,  had  its  particular  ensign  (Wilkin- 
son, L  c).  We  know  nothing  of  its  nature.  The 
word  occurs  figuratively  in  Psa.  lxxiv,  4,  apparently 
in  reference  to  the  images  of  idol  gods.   See  Stand. 


Various  Forms  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Ensign  i. 

Entablature  (Lat.  In,  tabula),  "the  superstruct- 
ure which  lies  horizontally  upon  the  columns  in  classic 
architecture :  it  is  divided  into  architrave,  the  pari  im- 
mediately above  the  column  ;  frieze,  the  central  space ; 
and  cornier,  the  upper  projecting  mouldings.  Each  of 
the  orders  has  its  appropriate  entablature,  of  which 
both  the  general  height  and  the  subdivision*  are  reg- 
ulated by  a  scale  of  proportions  derived  from  the  diam- 
eier  of  the  column." 

En-Tannim  (Heb.  Eyn  hat-tannim",  O^iPtt  "p? 
fountain  of  (he  drayom  or  jackal* ;  Sept.  rnyif  ru/i 
ffiwi'),  a  reservoir  on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem 
(Xeh.  ii,  13).  probably  the  present  upper  pool  of  Gi- 
hon;  Anglicized  Duaoom-wku.  (q.  v.). 


1-tap'puah  (  Heb.  Eyn  Tappu'ach,  HIBn 
fountain  if  Tappuah ;  Sept.  »;  injy?)  tiavfovi  v.  r. 
Hai&iuS),  a  spring  near  the  city  Tappuah  (q.  v.),  put 
for  that  place  in  Josh,  xvii,  7  (com p.  ver.  8). 

Enteloohy  (IvrtXixtia,  from  imXic,  perfect; 


and  t\ttv,  to  have  •  in  Latin  perfrctihafAa).     "  In 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Pythagorean*,  viz,  Ocellut 
Lucanus,  flfpi  roir  xiivroc,  the  word  vwriXua  is  used 
in  the  same  sense.    Hence  it  has  been  thought  that 
this  was  borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreans"  (Won bod- 
do,  Ancient  Jfetaphytict,  book  i,  chap,  iii,  p.  16,  note). 
Cicero  (Tuacul.  Qutrtt.  lib.  i,  quast.  1)  interprets  it  to 
mean  quondam  quasi  continuatam  muticmrm  et  peren- 
nem.    Melancthon  (Opera,  xiii,  12-14,  ed.  184 C)  gives 
two  interpretations  of  end* Itchy,  aa  he  writes  it.  He 
says  that  *i>iV\»x»c  signifies  conlinutu,  and  iv(t\i\ua 
continuitat.    According  to  him,  Aristotle  used  it  as 
synonymous  with  ivioyna.    Hence  Cicero  translated 
it  by  continuous  movement  or  agitation.  Argyropo- 
lus  blames  Cicero  for  this,  and  explains  it  as  meaning 
.  "interior  perfection,"  as  if  it  were  ro  ivric  rtXuovv. 
But  Melancthon  thinks  Cicero's  explanation  in  accord* 
an  re  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.    According  to 
>  others,  ivct\i\na  means  continuance,  and  is  a  totally 
!  different  word  from  ivrtXi^tia,  which  means  actuality 
(Arist.  AfeUtpky*.  Bohn  s  Libr.  p.  M,  801 ;  Donaldson, 
AYse  Crtitylus,  p.  889-344).    According  to  Leibnitz, 
<  "  enteieehtia  is  derived  apparently  from  the  Greek  word 
which  signifies  perfect,  and  therefore  the  celebrated 
I  Hermolius  Barlanis  expressed  it  in  Latin,  word  for 
\  word,  by  perfectihabia,  for  act  is  the  accomplishment  of 
:  power ;  and  he  needed  not  to  have  consulted  the  devil, 
'  as  he  did,  they  say,  to  tell  him  this  much  (Leibnitz, 
Throdicee,  pt.  i,  §  87).    You  may  give  the  name  of 
entelechiet  to  all  simple  substances  or  created  monads, 
|  for  they  have  in  them  a  certain  perfection  (i\ovai  ro 
'  ivrtXir),  they  have  a  sufficiency  (avrao\na)  which 
makes  them  the  source  of  their  internal  actions,  and, 
so  to  say,  incorporeal  automatons"  (Afonadoloyie.  §  18). 
,  He  calls  a  nomad  an  autarchic  automaton,  or  first  «*- 
•  teieckie,  having  life  and  force  in  itself.    "  Entelethy  is 
the  opposite  to  potentiality,  yet  would  be  ill  translated 
.  by  that  which  we  often  oppose  to  potentiality,  act- 
Uidity.    KiYoc  expresses  the  substance  of  each  thing 
viewed  in  repose — its  form  or  constitution ;  irtoynu  its 
substance,  considered  as  active  and  generative  ;  «'» rt- 
Xi\na  seems  to  be  the  synthesis  or  harmony  of  these 
two  ideas.    The  ejftctio  of  Cicero,  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  most  important  side  of  it,  I  ut  not  the  whole" 
(Maurice,  Mor.  and  Aletaphyt.  Philosophy,  p.  191,  note). 
'EiTtXtyaa  cc  qui  a  en  soi  sa  fin,  qui  par  consequent 
ne  relive  quede  soi-memc,  et  constituc  une  unite  indi- 
visible (Cousin,  note  to  hi*  transl.  of  Aristotle,  ihtaph. 
I  k.  xii,  p.  212).    "  L'EnfeJechie  est  oppesce  a  la  simple 
puissance,  comme  la  forme  h  la  matiere,  l'etre  au  pos- 
sible.   C'est  elle  qui,  par  la  vertu  de  la  fin,  constitue 
Pessence  meme  dea  choses,  et  Imprime  le  mouvement 
a  la  matiere  a  veu  pie ;  et  c'est  en  ce  sens  qu'  Aristote 
a  pu  donner  de  l'ume  cette  celebre  definition,  qu  elle 
eat  l'cntelechie  ou  forme  premiere  de  tout  corps  natu- 
re! qui  possede  hi  vie  en  pu issa n ce "  (Diet,  a\s  Sciences 
Philosvjhiqnes).    Aristotle  defines  the  soul  of  man  to 
be  an  tntelechy,  a  definition  of  which  Dr.  Keid  said  be 
could  make  no  sense.— Fleming,  Vocabulary  of  Philos- 
ophy, s.  v. 

Entertainment  (npria,  a  "feast,"  comp.  ttvt- 
to  "entertain"  a  stranger,  Heb.  xiii.  2).  This 
took  place  among  the  Hebrews  sometimes  in  connec- 
tion with  a  public  festival  (Deut.  xvi;  Tob.  ii,  l)and 
accompanied  by  offerings  [see  Sackificiai.  Festi- 
val] (1  Sam.  fx,  13;  xvi,  3;  livings!,  9;  iii.  15;  in 
tokeu  of  alliance.  Gen.  xxvi,  80;  xxxi,  54  >;  some- 
times with  a  domestic  or  social  occurrence,  and,  so  far 
as  the  latter  reference  is  concerned,  they  were  chiefly 
held  at  the  weaning  of  children  (Gen.  xxi,  8;  comp. 
Kosenmuller,  Mtrrpml.  vi,  243  sq.),  at  weddings  (Gen. 
I  xxix,  22;  Judy.  xiv.  10;  John  ii,  1  sq.),  on  birthdays 
(Job  i,  4\  jmrticularlv  in  roval  courts  (Gen.  xl,  20 
[?  Ho-,  vii,  5] ;  Mntt.  xix,  6 ;  "comp.  Herod,  i,  133 :  ix, 
109;  Lucian.  Gall.  9;  Athen.  iv,  148:  see  Dougtsel 
Anakct.  i,  44 ;  ii,  83;  Laurent,  De  notalit.  conritiuqut 
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r,  in  Gronovii  Thetaur.  viii), 
on  the  reception  and  departure  of  dear  friends  or  eUe 
respected  personages  (Gen.  xix,  3 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  20 ;  xx, 
4;  2  Kings  vi,  23;  Tobit  vii,  9;  viii,  20  sq. ;  1  Mace, 
xvi,  15 ;  2  Mace,  ii,  28 ;  Luke  v,  29 ;  xv,  23  sq. ;  John 
xii,  2),  at  aheepshearing  (2  Sain,  xiii,  23;  1  Sam.  xxv, 
2,  36),  and  vintage  (Judg.  ix  27),  also  at  funerals  (2 
Sam.  iii,  35;  Jer.  xvi,  7;  Tob.  iv,  18  [the  B^X  Cnb 
of  Hos.  ix,  4  J ;  com  p.  Joscphus,  War,  ii,  1,  1 ;  Homer, 
11.  xxiii,  29;  xxiv,  802;  see  Harmer;  iii,  203),  and 
mostly  occurred  in  the  evening  (Josephus,  War,  i,  17, 
4).  The  guests  were  invited  by  servants  (Prov.  ix, 
3;  Matt,  xxii,  3  sq.),  in  more  honorable  instances  a 
second  time  (Matt,  xxii,  4 ;  comp.  Luke  xiv,  7 ;  comp. 
E«kuche,  Eiltutrr.  ii,  410  sq.),  and  these  summoners 
(like  tlic  Roman  coctitorej  or  invitatorts)  seem  to  have 
had  the  business  of  assigning  the  guests  their  relative 
position  (Walch,  Obterv.  in  Matt,  ex  itucript.  p.  62). 
On  their  arrival  the  guests  were  kissed  (Tob.  ix,  8; 
Lake  vii,  45),  their  feet  were  washed  (Luke  vii,  44 ; 
comp.  Homer,  //.  x,  576  sq. ;  Odyss.  iii,  476 ;  viii,  454 ; 
Petron.  &W.  31 ;  see  DougUji  Anal,  i,  52);  the  hair  of 
their  head  ami  beard,  even  their  clothes,  oftentimes 
their  feet  (Luke  vii,  38;  John  xii.  3;  comp.  Athen. 
xii,  553),  anointed  with  costly  oil  (Psa.  xxiii,  5 ;  Amos 
vi,  6;  comp.  Homer,  //.  x,  577;  Plutarch,  Sympos.  iii, 
6,p.C54;  Petron.  65;  Lucret.iv.il  >.');  see  Walch, 
Ik  unctionibut  vet.  Ebraor.  couviviidi'jHs,  Jen.  1751), 
and  their  |»ersons  decked  with  garland*,  with  which 
their  head  was  especially  adorned  (l»a.  xxviii,  1 ; 
Wisd.  ii,  7  sq. ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xix,  9, 1 ;  Athen. 
xv,  685;  Plutarch,  Sympos.  iii,  1  p.  645;  iii.  6,  p.  654; 
Philostr.  A p  'li.  ii,  "27  ;  Aristoph.  At.  4G0;  Horace,  Od. 
ii,  7,  23;  Sat.  ii,  3,  256;  Pbiutus,  Mavrckn.  iii,  1,  16; 
Lucretius,  iv,  1125;  Juvenal,  v,  36;  Petron.65;  Ovid, 
Fast,  v,  337) ;  and  then,  with  consideration  to-  the  rank 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  2,  4);  comp.  Becker,  Chariclrt,  i, 
427),  thev  were  assigned  their  respective  places  (1  Sam. 
ix,  22:  Luke  xiv,  8;  Mark  xii,  39;  Philo,  ii,  78; 
comp.  Buckingham,  Mesopttt.  i,  279).  All  received, 
as  a  rule,  like  portions  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house 
(1  Sam.  i,  4;  2  Sam.  vi,  19;  1  Chron.  xvi,  3;  comp. 
Homer,  Cklyts.  xx,  280  sq. ;  //.  xxiv,  626  ;  Plutarch, 
Sympos.  ii,  1<>,  p.  fit?,  614),  which,  however,  when  spe- 
cial honor  wis  intended,  was  doubled,  or  even  in- 
creased fivefold  (Gen.  xliii.  34  j  comp.  Herod,  vi,  57), 
or  a  tid-bit  sent  in  place  of  it  (1  Sam.  ix,  24 ;  compare 
Homer,  //.  vii,  321 ;  see  Koster,  ErUiuter.  p.  197  sq.). 
The  management  of  the  entertainment  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  archiiriclinut  (q.  v.)  (John  Ii,  H).  gener- 
ally a  friend  of  tho  family  (comp.  Sir.  xxxii,  1,  23; 
see  Rosenmuller,  Morgenl.  v,  223).  The  pride  of  the 
entertainer  exhibited  itself  partly  in  tho  numlier  of 
the  euests  (Gen.  xxix,  22;  1  Sam.  ix,  22;  1  Kings  i, 
9,  25;  Luke  v,  29;  xiv,  16),  partly  in  expense  of  the 
eating  and  drinking  vessels  (E*th.  I,  6  sq. ;  compare 
Curtius,  viii,  12,  16;  sec  Kype,  De  apparatu  conrir.  re- 
fit Persar.  Regiom.  1755),  partly  and  especially  in  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  viands  (Gen.  xxvii,  9; 
Isa.  xxv,  6;  Amos  vi,  4;  Job  viii,  21;  comp.  Psa. 
xxiii,  5;  Job  xxviii,  16;  Niebuhr,  Trar.  iii,  385),  as 
well  as  their  richness  (Gen.  xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  ix,  21; 
Judg.  vi,  19).  Such  banquets  also  lasted  longer  than 
with  Occidentals  (3  Macc.vi,  28;  comp.  Esth.  i,  3  sq. ; 
Rosenmuller,  Aforyeml.  iii,  294),  and  in  Persia  weighty 
state  interests  were  discussed  and  determinations 
reached  at  the  royal  table  (Esth.  1, 15 ;  vii,  1  sq. ;  He- 
rod, i,  113;  Plutarch,  Sympv*.  vii,  9;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xviii,  5,  p.  169,  Bip.  ed. ;  Athen.  iv,  144  ;  comp.  Tacit. 
Germ.  22).  The  amusement  consisted  in  part  of  music 
and  i<ong  (Isa.  v.  12;  Amos  vi,  5;  Psa,  Ixix,  13;  Sir. 
xxxii,  7;  comp.  Homer,  Odyss.  xvii.  358;  Rosenmfd- 
ler,  Morgenl.  v,  200),  also  the  dance  (Matt,  xiv,  6),  in 
part  of  Jests  and  riddles  (Judg.  xiv,  12  sq. :  compare 
Athen.  x,  452,  467).  At  their  departure  the  guests 
were  again  perfumed,  especially  on  the  beard  (Mauu- 


drcll,  p.  400  sq.).  Tho  women  feasted  on  such  occa- 
sions  probably  not  with  the  men  (Buckingham,  ii, 
404),  but  in  a  separate  apartment  (Esth.  i,  9;  Bee  Ro- 
senmuller, Morgenl.  iii,  296;  Bachelor,  Chron*  p.  98, 
comp.  the  later  meretricious  custom,  Dan.  v,  2 ;  Judith 
xii,  11  sq. ;  Herod,  v,  18) ;  but  in  plebeian  homes  the 
sexes  were  intermingled  (  John  xii,  8).  The  Israelites 
were  forbidden  heathenish  sacrificial  entertainments 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  15;  yet  see  Num.  xxv,  1  sq.),  partly 
l>ecause  these  were  in  honor  of  false  worship,  and  part- 
ly because  they  would  thus  be  liable  to  partake  of  un- 
clean flesh  (1  Cor.  x,  28).  Sec  Ruxtorf,  Ik  conriv. 
Ehr.  in  Ugolini  Thesaurus  xxx ;  Geier,  De  Vet.  Ebr. 
ration*  canandi,  in  the  liiblioth.  Lubrc.  vi,  sq. ;  Stuck, 
Antiquit.  conriv.  (Tigur.  1597);  Mercurial,  De.  arte 
gymnast,  p.  75  sq.  ed.  Amst.    See  Meantime. 

An  especial  sort  of  entertainment  were  the  Kwpoi, 
or  eontistatiowi  (''revelling*"),  which  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  sensual  times  during  which  the 
apostles  labored  (Uom.  xiii,  13 ;  Gal.  v,  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv, 
8).  Young  men  assembled  to  banquetiogs  on  festival 
occasions,  or  in  the  crowd  of  public  associations,  l>e- 
came  excited  with  song  or  music,  and  traversed  the 
streets  inspired  with  wine,  jubilating,  and  committing 
many  extravagances  (comp.  Wetstein,  ii,  85  sq. ;  Bos, 
Obterv.  in  A*.  T.  p.  117  sq. ;  Schwarz,  Ik  comessatione 
ret.  Altdorf,  1744 ;  llgcn,  Ik  poesi  scot,  p.  197  sq. ; 
Aptilej.  ed.  Oudenorp.  i,  133  sq.).  On  the  luxurv  and 
wantonness  of  entertainments  generally  in  the  Ro- 
man period,  see  Philo,  ii,  477  sq.  The  rich  Jews 
followed  the  example  of  their  pagan  masters.  See 
Fbast. 

Enthusiasm  (ivQavaiGtrpttc,  from  tfOtoc,  inrjdrtd; 
God-potsested ;  rajA)  is  used  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad 
sense. 

1.  In  the  first,  which  springs  from  its  derivation,  it 
signifies  divine  inspiration  in  general ;  or,  secondari- 
ly, any  extraordinary  mental  or  moral  exaltation. 
"The  raptures  of  the  poet,  the  deep  meditations  of  the 
philosopher,  the  heroism  of  the  warrior,  the  devoted- 
nesa  of  the  martyr,  and  the  ardor  of  the  patriot,  are  so 
manv  different  phases  of  enthusiasm.'"  In  this  sense  it 
"  is  almost  a  synonyme  of  genius;  tho  moral  life  in  the 
intellectual  light,  the  will  in  the  reason ;  and  without 
it,  says  Seneca,  nothing  truly  great  was  ever  achiev- 
ed" (Coleridge).  "  There  is  a  temper  of  mind  called 
enthusiasm,  which,  though  rejecting  the  authority 
neither  of  reason  nor  of  virtue,  triumphs  over  all  the 
vulgar  infirmities  of  men,  contemns  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  braves  danger,  and  despises  obloquy,  which 
is  the  parent  of  heroic  acts  and  devoted  sacrifices,  and 
which  devotes  ease,  pleasure,  interest,  ambition,  and 
life  to  the  service  of  one's  fellow-men"  (Mackintosh, 
Miscelbmtous  Works,  Lond.  1851,  p.  731). 

2.  The  bad  sense  of  the  word  was  formerly  in  much 
more  common  use  than  now.  According  to  it,  an  en- 
thusiast  is  one  who  substitutes  his  own  fancies  for  rea- 
son and  truth,  especially  in  matters  of  r.'ligion.  "  Ev- 
erv  enthusiast  is  properly  a  madman ;  yet  his  is  not  an 
ordinary,  but  a  religious  madness.  Tho  enthusiast  is 
generally  talking  of  religion,  of  God,  or  of  the  things 
of  God,  "but  talking  in  such  a  manner  that  any  rea- 
sonable Christian  may  discern  the  disorder  of  his 
mind.  Such  enthusiasm  may  be  described,  in  gener- 
al, as  a  religious  madness  arising  from  some  falsely 
imagined  influence  or  inspiration  of  (iod;  at  least, 
from  Imputing  something  to  God  which  ought  not  to 
l>e  Imputed  to  him,  or  expecting  something  froii)  God 
which  ought  not  to  lie  expected  from  him"  (Wesley, 
Sermon  on  Enthusiasm,  Works,  ii,  331  sq.).  Warbur- 
ton  similarly  defines  enthusiasm  as  "that  temper  of 
mind  in  which  the  imagination  has  got  the  better  of 
the  judgment"  (Oir.  Ijtg.  bk.  v,  Appendix).  James 
Blair  {Sermons,  1740.  iv.  274)  makes  religious  enthu- 
siasm to  consist  especially  in  "setting  up  the  private 
spirit  to  assert  anvthing  contrary  to  Scripture."  So 
Waterland  {Works,  Oxford,  1843,  iv,  422)  says  that 
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"enthusiasm,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  a  subtle  device  of 
Satan  upon  ill-meaning  or  unmeaning  instruments, 
making  use  of  tbeir  ambition,  self-admiration,  or  other 
weakness,  to  draw  them  by  some  plausible  suggestions 
into  a  vain  conceit  that  they  have  something  within 
them  either  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture,  or  su- 
perior to  it."  On  the  stupid  misapplication  of  the  term 
enthusiasm  by  worldly  men  to  designate  true  Chris- 
tian life,  see  Wesley's  sermon  above,  and  also  Taylor, 
Xatural  Hist,  if  Enthusiasm  (X.  Y.  1834, 4th  ed.  12mo). 

Entity  (*»fiW),"in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  was 
synonymous  with  essence  or  form.    To  all  individuals  | 
of  a  species  there  is  something  in  common — a  nature  j 
which  transiently  invests  all,  but  belongs  exclusively  ' 
to  none.    This  essence,  taken  by  itself  and  viewed 
apart  from  any  individual,  was  what  the  scholastics 
tailed  an  entity.    It  denoted  the  common  nature  of 
the  individuals  of  a  species  or  genus.    It  was  the  idea 
or  model  according  to  which  we  conceived  of  them. 
The  question  whether  there  was  a  reality  correspond- 
ing to  this  idea  divided  philosophers  into  Xominuiists 
and  Realists  (q.  v.).    Entity  is  also  used  to  denote  any- 
thing that  exists,  as  an  object  of  sense  or  of  thought. 
See  Ens." — Fleming,  I 'ocabtdary  of  IHtihsoj^hy,  p.  162. 

Entrance  into  the  Church.  Certain  ceremo- 
nies early  grew  into  use  as  signs  of  reverence  on  the 
part  of  Christians  on  entering  the  church  building. 
Tliev  washed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  fountains  or 
cisterns  which  were  generally  found  in  the  atrium  or 
court  liefore  the  church ;  probably  referring  to  the 
Psalmist's  expression,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  in- 
nocency :  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar."  Many  took 
off  their  shoes  or  sandals,  especially  when  they  went 
to  receive  the  Kucharist ;  interpreting  as  applicable  to 
themselves  the  command  to  Moses,  "  Put  off  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  placo  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground."  In  some  instances  bowing  towards 
the  altar  was  practised ;  and  when  emperors  or  kings 
went  into  the  house  of  God,  they  not  only  left  their 
arms  and  guard,  but  also  their  crowns,  behind  them. 
It  was  also  not  uncommon  for  men  to  kiss  the  doors, 
threshold,  or  pillars  in  token  of  their  love.  The  germ 
of  many  of  the  absurd  practices  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  may  be  found  in  these  cus- 
toms.—Farrar,  Ecrh-$.  fhct.  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Oritj.  Ec- 
cles.  bk.  viii,  ch.  x,  §  12. 

Entwiale,  Joseph,  a  Weslcyan  Metkidist  min- 
ister, was  U>rn  in  Manchester,  England.  April  15,1767. 
At  sixteen  he  began  to  preach,  and  in  17*7  Mr.  Wesley 
called  him  into  the  itinerant  ministry.  He  devoted 
himself  to  his  work,  studying  theology,  under  many 
difficulties,  and  also  the  ancient  languages.  Ho  tilled 
acceptably  a  number  of  the  most  important  appoint- 
ments, and  in  1*12  was  chosen  president  of  the  Con- 
ference. In  1834  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Theological  Institution,  in  which  office  he  re- 
mained until  1888,  when  his  iutirm  health  compelled 
him  to  retire.  He  died  at  Tadcaster  in  1*41.  See 
Memoir  of  the  lie*.  Jomjm  Enttcisl*,  bv  his  Son  (Lond. 
1850, 12mo);  Methodut  Quarterly  AnVit,  April,  1851, 
p.  305. 

Enzinas  (or  Bncinaa).  Francisco  de,  a  Span, 
ish  Protestant,  was  born  at  Burgos  about  1520.  He  is 
commonly  named  Dryander,  and  also  used  the  names 
Duchesne,  Van  Eyck,  Eichman,  all  of  the  same  mean- 
ing (oak-man)  as  the  Spanish  name  Enzinas.  After 
completing  his  academical  studies  in  Italy,  be  went  to 
Louvain,  ami  studied  there,  and  also  spent  some  time 
with  Melanethon  at  Wittemberg.  Having  wealthy 
relatives  in  the  Netherlands,  he  fixed  his  altodc  there, 
and  openly  embraced  the  Reformed  cause.  He  pub- 
lished a  Spanish  version  of  the  N.  T.,  dedicated  to 
Charles  V  (1543).  He  was  arrested  Dec.  13, 1543,  and 
imprisoned  at  Brussels.  He  escaped  in  February.  1545, 
to  Antwerp,  thence  to  Germany  and  England  (1548). 
He  carried  letters  of  commendation  from  Melanethon 


to  Edward  VI  and  to  Cranmer,  who  received  trior 
warmly,  and  gave  him  a  post  at  Oxford.  After  some 
time  be  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  continued  his 
literary  labors  at  Strasburg,  Basle,  and  Geneva.  He 
died  a'lwut  1570. — McCrie,  Reformation  in  Spain,  ch. 
v ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bv>g.  titntruk,  xv,  122. 

Enzinas  Jayme  de,  a  Spanish  Protestant, 
brother  of  the  preceding  (known,  like  his  brother,  by 
the  name  Dryander),  studied  at  Louvain  and  Paris, 
and  embraced  He  formed  principles.  At  the  request  of 
his  father  be  returned  to  Italy,  and  remained  there  in 
great  uneasiness  for  some  years.  He  was  preparing 
to  rejoin  his  brother  in  Germany  when  he  was  de- 
nounced before  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic.  He  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  burnt  alive  in  1546. — McCrie, 
Reformation  in  Xpain,  ch.  v. 

Eon,  or  Eudo  de  Stella,  a  fanatic  nobleman 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.    He  was 
a  native  of  the  Bretagne,  and  a  man  without  educa- 
tion.   In  the  form  used  in  exorcising  evil  spirits  he 
heard  these  words,  "j»cr  £um,  qui  renturus  tst  judicare 
vivo*  et  tnortuos"  and  concluded,  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  word  Eum  and  his  own  name,  that  he  was 
the  person  who  should  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
His  views  seem  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the  Ca- 
thari.    He  is  said  to  have  taught  that  baptism  was  of 
value  only  for  believers;  that  the  only  true  baptism 
was  that  of  the  Spirit  by  the  inquisition  of  bands;  that 
the  hierarchy  had  not  been  instituted  by  God ;  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  the  true  Church,  because 
her  priests  did  not  lead  a  holy  life.   He  denied  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body,  and  rejected  marriage  as  a  sac- 
rament.   Ho  went  alwut  preaching  these  doctrines, 
j  found  many  adherents,  and  was  reported  to  possess  the 
(tower  of  wo  rking  miracles.    In  1145  the  cardinal- 
legate  Albericus  came  from  Ostia  to  the  Bretagne,  and 
\  preached  against  Eon  and  his  adherents  at  Nantes. 
He  also  induced  archbishop  Hugo,  of  Kouen,  to  write  a 
work  against  him,  which  is,  however,  rather  a  diffuse 
explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Home 
',  than  a  refutation  of  Eon  (D  ymtitum  Christiana  jvlei 
\  contra  hrrrtiros  sui  ttmporis  libri  tres;  ttibi.  P<tfrum 
\  Mas,  torn.  xxii).    At  the  same  time  troops  were  sent 
out  against  the  new  heretics,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Alct  many  were  burned.     Eon  withdrew  into  the 
province  of  Guiennc;  in  1148  he  repaired  to  Cham- 
pagne, where  his  band  was  scattered,  and  he,  together 
w  ith  some  of  his  prominent  adherents,  was  captured, 
i  He  was  taken  before  the  council  at  Kheims,  and  asked 
■  who  he  was.    He  replied,  Is  qui  tenturus  est  juilicare 
i  vivos  et  morttios.  The  synod  declared  him  to  be  insane, 
and  charged  the  archbishop  of  Kheims  to  take  cure 
of  him.    Many  of  his  followers  were  sentenced  to  bo 
burned.    Afier  Eon's  death  the  sect  soon  died  out. — 
Schmidt,  in  Herxog's  /fad-Encyklop.  iv,  212;  WeUer 
1  u.  Welte,  Kirchrn-Lr-r.  iii,  602;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  bk. 
iii,  cent,  xii,  pt.  iii,  ch.  v,  §  16;  Gicseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per. 
1  iii,  div.  iii,  ch.  vii,  §  81.    (A.  J.  S.) 

I     Eon.    See  Gxosticism. 

Eonian.    See  Eon. 

Eoquinlans,  a  sect  of  the  16th  century:  so 
called  from  one  Eoquinus,  who  taught  that  Christ 
did  not  die  fur  the  wicked,  but  for  the  faithtul 
ouly. 

Epact,  "in  chronology,  is  the  excess  of  the  solar 
1  month  above  the  lunar  synodical  month ;  or  of  the 
|  solar  year  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical 
months ;  or  of  several  solar  months  above  as  many 
:  synodical  months ;  or  of  several  solar  years  aliove  as 
I  many  periods,  each  consisting  of  12  synodical  months. 
,  The  menstrual  epact  is  the  excess  of  the  civil  calendar 
month  above  the  lunar  month.    For  a  month  of  31 
days,  this  epact  is  1  day  11  hours  15  minutes  57  sec- 
'  onds.  if  we  suppose  new  moon  to  occur  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month.    The  annual  epact  is  the  excess  of  the 
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•olar  year  afore  the  lunar.  As  the  Julian  solar  year  | 
is  (nearly)  865  days,  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  is 
(nearly)  364  days,  the  annual  epact  is  nearly  11  days. 
The  epact  for  two  Julian  years  is,  therefore,  nearly  22 
days;  for  tliree  years,  33  days;  and  so  on.  When, 
however,  the  epact  passes  3u  days,  30  falls  to  be  de- 
ducted from  it,  as  making  an  intercalary  month.  For 
three  years,  then,  the  epact  is  properly  8;  and  for  4 
yejrs,  adding  11  ilays,  it  is  14  days;  and  so  on.  Fol- 
luw  ing  the  cycle,  starting  from  a  new  moon  on  the  1st 
of  January,  we  tind  that  the  epact  becomes  30  or  0  in 
the  lath  year.  The  epact  for  the  20th  rear  is  again 
II ;  and  so  on.  The  years  in  the  cycle  are  marked 
by  Roman  numerals  I,  II,  III,  etc.,  called  the  Gulden 
Numbers;  and  a  table  of  the  Julian  enacts  exhibits 
each  year  in  the  cycle  with  its  golden  number  and 
enact.  As  the  Gregorian  year  (see  Calenkak)  differs 
from  and  is  in  advance  of  the  Julian  by  11  days  (the 
number  lost  on  the  Julian  account  before  the  Gregori- 
an computation  of  time  was  introduced  in  England), 
and  a*  11  days  is  the  difference  between  the  solar  and 
lunar  years,  it  follows  that  the  Gregorian  epact  for  any 
year  is  the  same  with  the  Julian  ojwet  for  the  year 
preceding  it.' 

Spsen'etOB  ('Eiraiwroc,  commendable),  a  Chris- 
tian resident  at  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to 
the  Church  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  sent  special  salutations  (Rom.  xvi,  5).  A.D. 
55.  In  the  received  text  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  the 
Jir*l~fmiU  of  Ackttia"  (avao\t)  r»/t'  AXa^rtf)*  uut  "*he 
"first-fruits  of  .4#»a"  (r»>c  \A«nac)  is  the  reading  of  the 
l*st  MSS.  (St  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  67),  of  the  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian, .Ethiopic,  Vulgate,  the  Latin  fathers,  and  Origcn 
(/«  hp.  ail  Rom.  Comment,  lib.  x,  Optra,  vii,  p.  431 ;  In 
Xutner.  Horn,  xi,  Optra,  x,  p.  109).  This  reading  is 
preferred  by  Grotius,  Mill,  Ben  gel,  Whitby,  Koppe,  Ro- 
seumuller,  Kuckcrt,  Olshausen,  and  Tholuck ;  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  by  Griesbach.  Knapp,  Tittmann, 
Scb»lz,  Lachmann,  and  Tlschenilorff ;  also  by  Bmder, 
in  his  edition  of  Schmidt's  Concordance,  Lip*.  184*2. 
Dr.  Bloom  field,  who  also  adopts  it  in  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment* (2d  ed.  1836),  remarks  that  "the  very  nature  of 
the  term  dirapx*/  suggests  the  idea  of  one  per  ton  only 
(see  1  Cor.  xv,  20),  and,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  16,  Stephana* 
is  called  the  avapx')  ">C  'Ay«»«c,  Epametus  could 
have  no  claim  to  the  name."  With  respect  to  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  statement,  the  learned  writer  has 
strangely  overlooked  such  passages  as  James  I,  IS, 
"that  tee  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits"  (<tiraf>xi)i> 
rtva),  and  Rev.  xiv,  4,  "  These  were  redeemed  from 
among  men,  Wing  the  first-fruits"  (itwftox'i) :  and  as 
to  the  latter  part,  not  Stephanas  alone,  but  his  house, 
is  said  to  be  the  first-fruits,  and  to  have  addicted 
thrmttlrts  (ira£av  iavrovc)  to  the  ministry  of  the 
saints.'  Macknight's  remark  in  favor  of  the  received 
reading,  that  if  E'wenctus  was  one  of  that  house,  he 
was  a  part  of  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  seems  some- 
what forced.  The  synopsis  of  the  pseudo-|>on>theus 
makes  him  fii>t  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  .InMiniau 
remarks  that  the  African  churches  do  not  recognise 
him. 

Epaon,  Synod  of.  ConcUvm  hpamente  or  Epau- 
nrttne.  a  general  synod  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Bur- 
gundy, held  in  617.  A  great  change  in  the  relation 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Burgnndy  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment took  place  in  516,  when  the  new  king  Sig- 
inond.  «>n  of  the  Arian  king  Gundobald,  joined  it. 
The  Catholic  Church  thus  became  the  State  Church, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  Sigmond,  like  so  many 
king*  of  his  times,  aspired  to  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  upon  Church  affairs.  The  Council  of  Epaon, 
which  was  to  establish  Church  discipline  in  the  new 
Catholic  kingdom  upon  a  permanent  basis,  was  not 
called  by  the  king,  but  by  Aritus,  bishop  of  Vienne, 
and  Viventiolas,  metropolitan  of  Lyons.  The  letters 
of  both  bishops  are  still  extant.    That  of  Viveutiolus 


is  addressed  to  all  bishops,  clergymen,  lords,  and  nota- 
bles of  the  land,  complains  of  want  of  discipline  an.ong 
the  clergy,  and  invites  every  one  who  has  to  bring 
charges  against  the  moral  conduct  of  any  clergymun 
to  appear  before  the  council.  The  clergymen  are  com- 
manded to  be  present,  und  the  laymen  are  permitted 
to  attend  in  order  that  the  people  may  receive  infor- 
mation of  what  the  bishops  will  decree.    The  letter  of 
A vitus  complains  that  the  Church  law  ordering  the 
holding  of  two  synods  every  year  had  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  states  that  he  had  been  censured  by 
the  Pope  on  this  account,  and  had  been  commanded  to 
assemble  a  synod,  to  renew  and  enforce  the  old  Church 
laws,  as  far  as  they  were  still  applicable,  and  to  add, 
if  necessary,  new  onos.    As  no  such  censure  can  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  the  Pope  to  Avitus,  written  in  Feb. 
517,  nor  in  any  other  papal  letter  extant,  it  has  been 
inferred  (Vogel,  in  Herzog's  Real-Enycllop.  s.  v.)  that 
Avitus,  in  order  to  secure  the  meeting  of  the  council, 
used  the  papal  authority  to  a  greater  extent  than  he 
was  authorized  to  do.    In  compliance  with  the  letters 
of  invitation,  24  bishops  appeared  |*rsonally  at  Epaon, 
and  one  sent  representatives.    Their  deliberations 
were  of  but  short  duration,  and  on  Sept.  14,  617,  the 
'  bishops  signed  the  acts  upon  which,  "under  divine  in- 
I  spiration,"  tbey  had  agreed.    Tho  acts  consist  of  a 
brief  preface  ami  40  canons  which  concern  the  conduct 
of  bishops,  clergymen,  monks,  secular  authorities,  and 
laymen,  the  intercourse  with  the  Arian  heretics,  the 
property  and  discipline  of  the  Church.    The  provis- 
ions concerning  the  heretics  art*  of  special  importance. 
Catholic  clergymen,  under  severe  penalties,  are  forbid- 
den to  sit  at  table  with  heretics.    With  a  .lew  no  lay- 
man >hall  dine,  under  penalty  of  being  never  admitted 
to  a  clergyman's  table.    Heretics  who  wish  to  join  the 
Church  must  apply  to  the  bbhops  personally;  only 
x'.  hen  they  are  on  the  death-bed  they  may  be  received 
by  a  priest.    The  church  edifices  of  the  heretics  am 
declared  to  be  objects  worthy  of  special  horror,  and 
their  purification  is  declared  impossible.    Tho  30th 
canon  forbids  marriages  with  near  relatives,  in  partic- 
ular with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.    This  canon 
directly  concerned  a  prominent  officer  at  the  royal 
court,  Stephanus,  who  was  married  to  his  sbter-in- 
!  law  Palladia.    The  bishops  seem  to  have  anticipated 
!  trouble  from  the  op|>osition  of  Stephanus,  for,  after  the 
i  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Epaon,  eleven  bishops, 
I  among  whom  was  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Valence  and 
|  brother  of  Avitus,  went  to  Lyons,  where,  under  the 
presidency  of  Viventiolus,  they  agreed  upon  a  line  of 
conduct  for  the  enforcement  of  the  canon,  providing 
!  even  for  the  case  that  the  king  should  leave  the 
Church,  and  appoint  Arian  bishops  for  ti  me  of  the 
'  episcopal  sees. 

A  part  of  the  canons  of  Epaon  remained  in  force  in 
Southern  France,  as  canons  of  the  Council  of  Agde 
(i%AgathetiMfg").  This  council  had  been  held  in  604, 
and  established  47  canons,  to  which  subsequently,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  complete  code  of  discipline, 
24  canons  of  ether  councils  were  added  ;  of  these  24, 
13  were  taken  from  the  Council  of  Epaon. 

The  site  of  Epaon  cannot  lie  established  with  cer- 
taiuty.    According  to  some,  it  is  the  little  town  of 
Yenne,  in  Savoy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khone ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  little  village,  Ponas,  about  half 
wav  between  Lvons  and  Vienne. — Herzog,  RtaUEney- 
tty.  It,  75;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirehen-Ujr.  iii,C03; 
Hefele.  Concili*«ge*chirhie,  ii.  6<54» :  I^ndon,  Mtmttfil  of 
CntnciU,  p.  224;  Mansi.  Coll.  C<mril.  viii,  310;  Labbe, 
lJueertatio  de  Condi.  hpitunensi.    (A.  J.  S.) 
j     Ep'aphras  ('Kjro^poc.  usually  considered  a  con- 
■  traction  of  hjmphroditus,  but  the  last  syllable  in  that 
I  case  is  hardly  regular),  an  eminent  teacher  in  the 
Church  at  CoIosssb,  denominated  by  Paul  "his  dear 
|  fellow-servant,"  and  "  a  faithful  minister  (rioro»*oc) 
of  Christ"  (Coloss.  i,  7;  iv,  12).    A.D.  67.    It  has 
'  been  inferred  from  Coloss.  i,  7  that  ho  was  the  found- 
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cr  of  the  Colosaian  Church ;  and  Dr.  Xeander  supposes 
that  the  apostle  term*  him  virfp  ifftuv  tiiitovov  Xpi<»- 
rov  (n  nrvant  of  Chriit  in  our  sttruf)  Iwcause  he  com- 
mittcd  to  him  the  office  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in 
the  three  Phrygian  cities  Colosste,  Hit-rapolis,  und  La- 
odicea,  which  he  could  not  visit  himself  (Hist,  of  Plant- 
ing, i,  200,  373).  This  language,  however,  is'  by  no 
means  decisive ;  yet  most  probably  Epaphras  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  instructors  of  the  Co- 
lossian  Church  (nee  Alford's  prolegomena  to  that  epis- 
tle, Or.  Test,  iii,  35  sq.).  Lardner  thinks  that  the  ex- 
pression respecting  Epaphras  in  Coins*,  iv,  12,  a  i£ 
i'fiutv,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his 
being  the  founder  of  the  Church,  since  the  same  phrase 
is  applied  to  Onesimus,  a  recent  convert  {Hist,  of  the 
Apostles  and  Erangtlists,  c.  xiv ;  Works,  vi,  153).  But 
in  both  cases  the  words  in  question  seem  intended  sim- 
ply to  identify  these  individuals  as  the  fellow-towns- 
men of  the  Colossians,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  of  the  same  nam?  in  Home  (see  Macknight  on 
Coloss.  iv.  2).  lie  was  at  that  time  with  Paul  at 
Home  (Coloss.  iv,  12),  and  seems  by  the  expression 
there  used  to  have  l>een  at  least  n  Colnssian  by  birth. 
Wo  find  him  again  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  Phile- 
mon (vcr.  23),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that 
to  the  Colossians.  Paul  there  calls  him  u  avvm\pa- 
Awroc  ftov,  my  ftllotc-prisoner ;  but  some  regard  the 
word  there  as  only  a  tender  and  delicate  expression  of 
Epaphras's  attention  to  the  apostle  in  his  imprison- 
ment (comp  Rom.  xvi,  Vi).  The  martyrologtes  make 
Epaphras  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Colosw,  and 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  there.  See  Ei-ArmioDi- 
tcs. 

Epaphrodi'toa  ( 'Ea-a^poc'iroc,  lielonging  to 
Aphr&itir,  or  Venus),  a  messenger  (<iiro<n-o.\oc)  of  the 
Church  at  Philippi  to  the  apostle  Paul  during  his  im- 
prisonment at  Home,  who  was  intrusted  with  their 
contributions  for  his  support  (Phil.  ii.  25;  iv,  18).  A.D. 
6".  Paul's  high  estimate  of  his  character  (<ee  Evan*, 
Script.  H'uy.  ii.  800)  is  shown  by  an  accumulation  of 
honorable  epithet*  (rov  aci\$i'tv,  roi  <rvvtpyt>v,  r«i 
tTvtrrpaTtittnif  ftov),  and  by  fervent  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  his  recover)'  from  a  dangerous  illness 
brought  on  in  part  by  a  generous  disregard  of  his  per- 
sonal  welfare  in  ministering  to  the  apostle  (Phil,  ii, 
30).  Epaphroditu*.  oil  his  return  to  Philippi,  was  the 
bearer  of  the  epistle  which  forms  part  of  the  canon. 
Grotiua  and  some  other  critics  conjecture  that  Epaph- 
roditus  was  the  same  as  the  Epapknts  mentioned  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  (s»e  Sirk.  /V  Epriphrodito 
Philijipmsiuin  npotto'o.  Lip*.  1741 ;  Strohbach,  JM  Epa- 
jthrxi  Colauenti,  Lips.  1710).  But,  though  the  latter 
name  may  be  a  contraction  of  the  former,  the  fact  that 
Epaphras  was  most  probably  in  prison  at  the  time, 
sufficiently  marks  the  distinction  of  the  persons. 
The  name  Epaphroditu*  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
(see  Tacit.  Ann.  xv,  65;  Suelon.  /Mm//.  14;  Joseph. 
Life,  70),  as  Wetstciti  has  shown  (.Yor.  Test.  Or.  ii, 
273). 

Eparcb  (fxapvoc,  rvlrr  or*r  a  district),  a  com- 
mander (e.  g.  of  vessels,  *Eschylus,  Ag.  1227).  hence 
prirftct  of  a  province  (comp.  inup\tu.  Acts  xxiii,  24  ; 
xxv,  1)  ;  applied  as  a  title  to  Sisinnes  (q.  v.),  the  Per- 
sian satrap  of  Syria  (1  Esdr.  vii,  1,  "  governor").  See 
TofARciiv,  etc. 

Eparchy  (»irapYm)  was  the  official  term  of  a  prov- 
ince in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  communities,  and  was  a  sub- 
division of  a  diocese  (riounjffic).  In  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  beads  of  communities 
were  called  bishops,  those  of  the  capitals  of  eparchies, 
metropolitans  ;  those  of  the  diocese*,  patriarchs.  The 
term  eparchy  is  thus  used  in  can.  4  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  by  Macariu*  of  Ancyra  (Suicer,  Thetaur.  Ee- 
cles.  s.  v.).  The  meaning  of  the  term  was  subsequently 
changed  in  the  Greek  Church,  so  as  to  denote,  in  gen- 


eral, the  diocese  of  any  bishop,  archbishop,  or  metro- 
politan). In  Russia  the  eparchies  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  of  which  comprised  in  18G6  the 
four  metropolitan  sees  of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev, 
and  Novgorod ;  the  second  twenty  sees,  the  incum- 
bents of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  the 
title  archbishop;  the  third  twenty-nine  sees,  six  of 
which  had  the  title  archbishop,  while  the  others  were 
merely  bishops.  Eparchies  can  lie  transferred  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  czar  from  one  class  to  the  other. —  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encylditfi.  iv,  80 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchrn- 
7>x.  iii,  604 ;  Churchman's  Cultndar  for  1868.  Sec 
Grkrk  Church  and  Rcssia.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Ep6e.CHAni.Es  Michel  ihc  L',  I  Kirn  in  Versailles 
Nov.  25, 1712,  was  distinguished  for  his  la  I  or*  in  be- 
half of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  entered  into  orders  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  but,  having  l>een  interdicted 
from  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  deaf  mutes.  Two  young  girls,  mutes, 
had  been  under  the  care  of  tatber  Vanin,  at  whose 
death  L'Ej>ce  took  charge  of  the  in.  From  this  time 
his  talents,  time,  and  property  were  all  consecrated 
to  this  cause.  He  framed  a  series  of  signs  (the  basis 
of  the  system  now  in  use),  and  his  success  induced  the 
dnc  de  Penthievre  and  others  to  aid  him.  He  organ- 
ized an  asylum,  which,  after  his  death,  was  taken  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  French  government,  and  placed 
under  Sicard  (q.  v.),  the  worthy  successor  of  L'Epce. 
He  died  at  Paris  Dec.  23,  17811.  His  writings  give 
full  accounts  of  bis  method ;  among  them  are  ImlUu- 
tinn  dts  ijourd*  et  des  Mutts,  1774,  12ino;  enlarged 
edition,  1770,  12iuo;  and  again  improved,  1784.  12m». 
See  especially  his  Art  if enseigntr  ii  pir'.tr  aux  Sourds- 
Mutts,  with  "notes  by  Sicard.  und  the  Urge  of  L'Epce 
by  M.  Bebian  (Paris',  1820,  8vo£— Hocfcr,  Naur.  tiog. 
Ginir.  xxx,  829. 

Epefanoftachins,  a  Russian  sect,  followers  of  a 
monk  of  Kievswho  was  ordained  bishop  through 
forced  letters  of  recommendation.  He  died  in  prison, 
but  is  esteemed  a  martyr  by  his  followers.  Their 
sentiments  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  Starobrtdsi,  or 
Old  Ccremonialuu.'— Pinkerton's  6'neei  Church,  p. 
304.    See  Russia  ;  Russia*  Srcts. 

Epen'etua.   See  Ep.exf.tcs, 

E'phah  (Heb.  Eyphah',  MB"1?,  ffhom\  the  name 
of  a  tribe  (including  that  of  the  founder),  also  of  a 
woman  and  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  Vnfrap  v.  r.  in  Chron.  TatQnp,  Isa.  Tattyi.) 
The  first  in  order  of  the  five  sons  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv, 
4;  1  Chron.  i,  83),  B.C.  cir.  1988;  afterwards  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  in  the  following  words:  "The  mul- 
titude of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of 
Midian  and  Ephah  ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come: 
they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense ;  and  they  shall  show 
forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar 
shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Xe- 
baioth  shall  minister  unto  thee:  they  shall  come  up 
with  Acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the 
house  of  my  glory"  (Isa.  lx,  G,  7).  This  passage 
clearly  connects  the  descendants  of  Ephah  with  the 
Midianltes,  the  Keturahite  Shcba,  and  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  both  in  the  posLion  of  their  settlements  and  in 
their  wandering  habits,  and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they 
formed  a  trilte  liearing  his  name.  But  no  satisfactory 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.  The 
Arabic  word  Ohrjifih,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  same  a*  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a  town,  or  village, 
near  Pelusium.  or  Bui  beys  (the  modern  Bilbeys),  a 
place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Sharkiyeh,  not  far 
from  Cairo;  but  the  tradition  that  Ephah  settled  in 
Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority.  See 
Miwam. 

2.  (Sept.  Taifa.)  A  concubine  of  Caleb,  of  th« 
tribe  of  Judab,  by  whom  she  had  several  sons  (1 
Chron.  ii,  46) .    B.C.  post  1 856. 
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3.  (Sept.  Tai^a.)  A  son  of  Jahdai,  who  was  ap- 
parently the  grandson  of  the  oldest  of  the  foregoing 
son*  (l'Chron.  ii,  47).    B.C.  long  poet  I860. 

Ephah  (HE'S*,  eyphah',  rarely  HEX,  ephah"),  a 
measure  of  grain,  containing  "thru*  stahs  or  tenomtrs," 
and  equivalent  in  capacity  to  the  bath  for  liquids  (Exod. 
xvi,  36:  1  Sam.  xvii,  17;  Zech.  v,  6;  Judg.  vi,  19; 
Ruth  ii,  17 ;  the  "  double  ephah,"  Prov.  xx,  10;  Deut. 
xxv,  ]  i  ;  Amos  viii,  5,  means  two  ephah*,  the  one 
just,  the  other  false).  According  to  Joscphus  {Ant. 
viii,  2,  the  ephah  contained  72  sextarii,  equal  to 
the  Attic  (liquid)  metretcs,  or  1933.%  Paris  cubic 
inches,  alwut  lfo  bushels  English  (see  Boekh,  Metro- 
I  g.  L'iU>  r$uch.  p.  259,  27*).  1  his  is  also  confirmed  by 
other  testimony  .  so  that  there  is  doubtless  an  error 
in  another  passage  of  Joscphus  {Ant.  xv,  9,  2),  where 
the  ephah  seems  to  be  equal  to  90  sextarii,  or  the  At- 
tic medimnus.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  Egyptian  language,  where  it  signifies  a  measure, 
especially  of  corn,  from  which  comes  the  Sept.  render- 
ing o<'di  (see  IJodicer,  in  Allg.  Enajkiop.  s.  v. ;  Gcse- 
nius,  Thes.  Ling.  He',  in  Append.).    Sec  Measures. 

E  phai  (Hcb  E-rphay',  [text  ND^?  for  ''t'S, 
Ophay],  languid,  hence  gtormtu;  Sept.  'Ia»^«  v.  r. 
'Ur-i/.  and  UeUr,  Vulg.  Ophi),  a  Netophathite,  whose 
son*  were  among  tno  M  captains  (C v]  «J)  of  the  forces" 
loft  in  Judab  after  the  deportation  to  Babylon,  and 
Mho  warned  the  Babylonian  governor  of  the  plots 
against  him  (Jer.  xl,  X).  B.C.  588.  They  submitted 
themselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian  governor,  nml 
were  apparently  massacred  with  him  by  Ishmael  (xli, 
3;  comp.  xl,  13). 


E'pher  (Heb.  id  ^E?,  the  gopher  so  colled  from 
its  gTay  or  ashy  color),  the  name  of  a  tribe  (including 
that  of  it*  founder)  and  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  A0*ip  v.  r.  'Qftip,  in  Chron.  'Ctyip,  Vulg. 
Opher  and  Ephr.)  The  second  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv,  4 ;  1  Chron.  i,  33),  Abraham's 
van  by  Keturah.  B.C.  post  1988.  According  to  Ge- 
scnius,  the  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghi/r, 
signifying  "a  calf,"  and  "a  certain  little  animal,  or 
insect,  or  animalcule."  Two  tribes  bear  a  similar 
appellation,  tihifar ,-  but  one  was  n  branch  of  the  first 
Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaclite  Kinaneh  (comp. 
Caussin.  Essai  sur  tBitt.  des  Arahet,  1,  20,  297,  298; 
and  Abulfeda,  Hut.  AnttisUtmica,  edit.  Fleischer,  p. 
196) :  neither  is  ascribed  to  Midian.  The  first  settled 
a'  out  Vetbrib  (El-Medineh") ;  the  second  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mekkch.    See  Midian. 

2.  (Sept.  'Afip  v.  r.  rapip,  Vulg.  Ephtr.)  The 
third  son  of  Ezra,  a  descendant  of  the  trilw  of  Judah. 
and  apparently  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1 
Chron.  iv,  17).    B.C.  cir.  1K18. 

3.  (Sept.  O^ip,  Vulg.  Epher.)  The  head  of  one  of 
the  families  of  Manasseh  :ast.  who  were  carried  awav 
by  TigUth-Pileser  (1  Chron.  v,  24).  B.C.  ante  740. 
The  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ophrah  (q. 
v.).  the  native  place  of  Gideon,  in  Manasseh,  on  the 
west  of  Jordan. 

E'phes-dam'mim  (Heb.  E'pher  Dammim',  O  JJt 
j,  appcr.  Jotndary  of  blood;  Sept.  ' 'Aittotetltv  or 
W^mfofifitip  v.  'Eftnuov,  Vulg.  Jinet  Dommin),  a 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Shochoh  and  Ase- 
ksh.  where  the  Philistines  were  encamped  when  David 
fought  «ith  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  1).  The  similar, 
but  not  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  13),  has  the 
shorter  form  Pas- Dammim .  The  name  was  probably 
derived  from  its  being  the  scene  of  freqnent  sangui- 
nary encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines. 
On"  his  way  from  Beit-Jibrin  to  Jerusalem,  Van  de 
Velde  came  past  a  rained  site  on  the  high  northward- 
looking  brow  of  wadv.Musur,  alwut  one  hour  E.  by 
S.  of  Beit-Netif,  called  Kkrbet  Daman,  which  he  has 


no  doubt  represents  the  ancient  Ephes-Dammim,  and 
"  which  fixes  the  place  of  the  camp  of  Goliath  just  at 
its  foot,  where  the  valley  contracts,  and  may,  indeed, 
be  called  the  pass  [or  extremity]  of  Dammim"  (Me- 
moir,  p.  290).    In  that  case  the  narrative  of  1  Sam. 

xvii,  becomes  plain  :  "the  gorge"  (X^JPI)  between  the 
battle-lines  of  the  two  armies  (ver.  3),  and  along  which 
the  first  rout  and  pursuit  occurred  i  ver.  62),  was  no 
other  than  the  wady  Musur  itself,  which  is  so  narrow 
immediately  at  this  spot.    See  Elaii  (Valley  of). 

Ephe'sian  (E^i(tioc\  »  native  or  resident  of  the 
city  oi  Ephesus  (q.  v.),  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xix,  28, 
34,  35;  xxi,  29).  The  similar  adj.  Epksinr  (E^tai- 
voc,  "oi  Ephesus")  also  occurs  (Kev.  ii,  1). 

EPHESIANS,  Epistle  to,  or  Paul's  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christian  Church  at  the  ancient  and  fa- 
mous city  of  Ephesus  (see  below),  that  church  which 
the  apostle  had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix,  1  sq. .  comp. 

xviii,  19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  (rpuno*',  Acts 
xx,  SIX  »nd  frt>™  elders  of  which  be  parted  with 
such  a  warm-hearted  and  affecting  farewell  (Acts  xx, 
18-S5).    See  Paul. 

I.  Authenticity. — This  epistle  expressly  claims  to  I* 
the  production  of  the  apostle  Paul  (i,  i  ,  hi,  1);  and 
this  claim  the  writer,  in  the  tatter  of  these  passages, 
follows  up  by  speaking  of  himself  in  language  such  as 
that  apostle  is  accustomed  to  use  in  describing  his  own 
position  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  (iii,  1,  3,  8,  9). 
The  justice  of  this  claim  seems  to  have  been  universal- 
ly admitted  by  the  early  Christians,  and  it  is  expressly 
sanctioned  by  several  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  (Irenams,  adv.  I/ar.v,  2,  3;  v,  14.  3; 
Clemens  Alexandr.  Padagog.  i.  108;  Prntrept.  ix,  69, 
ad.  Potter;  Strom,  iv  8,  p.  592:  Origen,  tout,  Celt. 
iii,  20;  iv,  211.  ed.  Spencer-  Tertjllian,  adv.  Marc. 
v,  11.  17;  De  Prrrtcr.  liter,  ch.  8G;  Cyprian,  Tettim. 
iii,  7,  etc.);  and  after  them  the  constant  and  persistent 
tradition  of  the  ancient  Church.  Even  Marcirn  did 
not  deny  that  the  epistle  \ras  written  by  Paul,  nor  did 
heretics  refuse  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due 
to  him  as  its  author  (Irenaws,  //«■;.  L,  8,  5;  see  Hug, 
Intrnd.  Fosdick's  transl.  p.  551 ;  HipDolytus,  I  hi' 
phumena,  vi,  P4).  In  recent  times,  hc-reve:-.  its  gen- 
uineness has  been  somewhat  vehemently  called  in 
question.  The  epistle  is  also  cited  as  part  of  sacred 
Scripture  by  Polycarp  (Ep.  ad  Philipp.  c.l;  c.  12); 
and  it  is  probably  to  it  that  Ignatius  refers  in  writing 
to  the  Ephesians  (c.  12;  compare  Cotelcrii  Annot.  in 
loc. ;  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignalian.  pt.  ii,  p.  119;  Gardner's 
Works,  li,  70,  8vo).  De  Wette  has  attempted,  fr<  m 
internt.1  evidence,  tx  set  aside  this  external  proof  of 
the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle ;  bnt  his  cavils  havo 
\vn  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered  1  y  Srlu-tt 
(Dag.  in  X.  T.  p.  260),  Gucrike  {B<itra<e  zur  list.  hit. 
EinUitutg  ins  N.  T.  p.  106).  Ilemsrn  (D»rAp.  Pavhis, 
p.  13d).  KUckert  (Der  Br.  PiniH  an  die  Ephrser,  p.  •><.!), 
and  others,  that  later  De  Wette  himself,  both  in  tho 
introductory  pages  of  his  Commentary  on  this  epistle 
(ed.  2. 1847),  and  in  his  Introdudum  to  the  N.  T.  (ed. 
5, 1848).  only  labors  to  prove  that  it  is  a  mere  spirit- 
:  ss  expansion  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colofsians,  though 

I  comp.ied  in  the  apostolic  age.  Schwegler  (Xac ha- 
post.  Zcita  'U.  ii,  330  sq  ).  Baur  (Paubtt,  p.  418  sq.),  and 

:  others  advance  a  step  farther,  and  reject  both  epistles 

I  as  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montanism 
and  early  Gnosticism.  The  objections  adduced  are 
chiefly  the  following  :  1.  The  absence  of  any  friendly 
greetintrs  in  this  epistle,  coupled  with  what  arc  alleged 
to  be  indications  of  want  of  previous  acquaintance  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  with  the  Ephesians,  facts  which, 
it  is  asserted,  are  incompatible  with  the  supposition 

\  that  it  was  written  by  Paul,  whose  relations  with  the 
Kphesian  Church  were  so  intimate.  2.  Tho  occur- 
rence of  words,  and  phrases,  and  sentiments,  which 
indicate  acquaintance  with  those  Gnostic  ideas  which 

!  were  familiar  only  at  a  period  much  Liter  than  tbat  of 
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the  apostle.  3.  The  close  resemblance  of  this  epistle 
to  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  suggesting  that  the 
former  is  only  an  enlargement  of  the  latter.  The  first 
of  these  objections  mar  be  passed  by  here,  as  the  alle- 
gations on  which  it  rests  will  be  particularly  consid- 
ered when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  destination 
of  the  epistle  ;  at  present  it  may  suffice  to  cite  the  re- 
mark of  Keuss  in  reference  to  the  unreasonableness  of 
such  objections:  "If  Paul  writes  simple  letters  of 
friendship,  they  are  pronounced  insignificant,  and  so 
spurious,  because  there  is  a  want  of  the  didactic  char- 
acter  in  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  prevails, 
there  is  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  writing  in  the 
absence  of  the  other.  What !  must  both  elements  al- 
ways be  united  according  to  some  definite  rule  ?  is  it 
so  with  us  ?  or  are  any  two  of  Paul's  epistles  alike  in 
this  respect?"  {Die  GescJtichte  d.  H.  8chr.  Xeuen  Test. 
p.  104,  Ad  cd.)  The  second  of  the  above  objections 
has  reference  to  such  passages  as  i,  21;  ii,  7;  Hi,  21, 
where  it  is  alleged  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  ax>ns  is 
recognised;  and  to  the  expression  wXr;pwpa,  i,  23,  as 
conveying  a  purely  Gnostic  idea ;  and  to  such  words 
as  uvtrrinnov,  oo$ia,  yviimc,  £wc,  ffrorio,  etc.  On 
this  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe,  without  denying  the 
existence  of  Gnostic  allusions  in  this  epistle,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  objection  assumes  that,  because 
Gnostic  schools  and  systems  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance  till  after  the  ogs  of  the  apostles,  the  ideas  anr* 
word*  in  favor  with  the  Gnostics  were  unknown  at  an 
earlier  period,  a  position  which  cannot  lie  maintained 
[see  Gnostics]  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that,  because  the 
apostle  uses  phraseology  which  was  employed  also  by 
the  (inostics,  he  uses  it  in  the  same  tense  as  they  did, 
which  is  purely  gratuitous  and  indeed  untrue,  for  to 
confound  the  niwvtc  and  vXitpuiun  of  the  apostle  with 
the  aiwvtc.  and  irXr;ow/i«  of  the  Gnostics,  as  Baur  docs, 
only  proves,  as  Lange  has  remarked,  that  ''a  man 
rany  write  whole  books  on  Gnostics  and  Gnosticism 
without  detecting  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  Christian  principle  and  Gnosticism"  {Apostol.  Zeit- 
alt.  i,  124).  With  regard  to  the  resemblance  between 
this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians,  it  can  surprise 
no  one  that,  written  at  the  same  time,  they  should  in 
mmy  respects  resemble  each  other  (see  Kloppcr,  De 
origin*  Epp.  ad  Eph.  et  Vol.  Gryph.  lt»68) ;  but  it  does 
not  require  much  penetration  to  discover  the  many 
points  of  difference  lietween  them,  especially  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  writer  contemplates  his 
main  subject,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  each ;  in  the 
one  as  the  prehistoric,  pre-existent,  supreme  source  of 
all  things;  in  tho  other  as  the  incarnate,  historical, 
exalted,  glorified  head  of  the  Church,  to  whom  all 
things  are  subjected  (com p.  Eph.  i,  20-23,  with  Col.  i, 
15-20;  and  Lange,  Ap.  Zeit.  i,  118).  As  for  the  al- 
leged "copious  expansion,"  that  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  ns  wX.  as  the  counter  notion 
of  Schneckenburger,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
is  an  epitome  of  that  to  the  Ephesions  made  by  Paul 
himself.  On  such  objections  in  general,  we  may  say 
with  Keuss  that  "  rash  hypotheses,  whatever  accept- 
ance thoy  may  have  received,  tell  by  thoi.  deficiency  or 
strangeness,  not  against  the  epistle,  but  airainst  them- 
selves; and,  in  opposition  to  all  cavils,  the  many 
traits  which  disprove  the  presence  in  the  thoughts  of 
a  deceptive  imitation  by  a  foreign  band  stand  as  valid 
arguments  in  its  defence"  {Gesch.  p.  104).  For  a  de- 
tailed reply  to  the  arguments  of  De  Wctte  and  Baur. 
the  student  may  lie  referred  to  Meyer,  Einleit.  x.  Eph. 
p.  19  sq.,  ed.  2 ;  Davidson,  Jntrod.  "to  X.  T.  ii,  362  sq., 
and  Alford,  Prolegomena,  p.  8. 

1 1.  The  Rtadert  fur  whom  this  Epistle  teas  designed. 
—In  the  opening  words,  "  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ 
Jesus  by  the  will  of  God,  to  the  saints  that  are  in  Eph- 
esus  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,"  the  words  tin  Ephe- 
tus,  iv  E$iot{>,  are  omitted  by  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
MSS.,  the  cursive  numbered  67,  by  Basil  (expressly), 
probably  by  Origen,  and  possibly  by  Tertulllan.  This, 


combined  with  the  somewhat  noticeable  omission  cf 
all  greetings  to  the  members  of  a  church  with  which 
the  apostle  stood  in  such  affectionate  rcLtiou,  and 
some  other  internal  objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal text.  On  the  subject  of  the  persons  addressed, 
therefore,  two  hypotheses  have  been  principally  enter- 
tained, liesides  the  common  opinion  which,  following 
the  (disputed)  reading  in  i,  1,  regards  the  ]wrty  t<> 
whom  it  was  sent  as  the  Church  at  Ephcsus.  (See  the 
Jahrb.f.  dtutsche  TheU.  IW   w.  125)  >q.,  712  sq.) 

1.  Grotius,  reviving  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  her- 
etic Marcion,  maintains  that  the  party  addressed  in 
this  epistle  was  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  and  that  we 
have  in  this  the  epistle  to  that  Church  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  lost.  The  view  of  Gro- 
tius, which  has  been  followed  by  some  scholars  of  em- 
inent name,  among  whom  arc  found  Hammond,  Mill, 
Venema,  Wctstein,  and  Palcy,  rests  chiefly  on  two 
grounds,  viz.  the  testimony  of  Marcion,  and  the  close 
resemblance  between  this  epistle  and  that  to  tho  Co- 
lossians, taken  in  connection  with  Coloss.  iv,  1G.  With 
respect  to  tho  ibrmer  of  these  grounds,  it  is  alleged 
that,  as  Marcion  was  under  no  temptation  to  utter  a 
wilful  falsehood  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  this 
epistle,  he  probably  had  the  authority  of  the  Church 
at  Laodicea,  and,  it  may  be,  the  tradition  of  the  church- 
es generally  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  opinion  which  he 
expresses  (Grotius,  Proleg.  ad  Epkes.;  Mill,  Pro-'eg. 
ad  X.  Test.  p.  9,  Oxon.  1707).  But,  without  charging 
Marcion  with  dtsignedty  utteriug  what  was  false,  we 
may  suppose  that,  like  some  critics  of  recent  times, 
this  view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  apostle's  allu- 
sion, in  Col.  iv,  10,  to  an  epistle  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Laodiceans.  Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  fur 
supposing  that  Marcion  spoke  in  this  instance  on  the 
authority  of  the  Asiatic  churches;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  opposite;  for  not 
only  do  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  w  ho  were 
fully  acquainted  with  tho  views  of  the  Eastern  church- 
es on  such  matters,  give  no  hint  of  any  such  tradition 
tiein^  entertained  by  them,  but  Tcrtulliun,  to  whom 
we  arc  indebted  for  our  information  respecting  the 
opinion  of  Marcion,  expressly  says  that  in  that  opin- 
ion he  op|wsed  the  tradition  of  tho  orthodox  churches, 
and  imposed  upon  the  epistle  a  false  title,  through 
conceit  of  his  own  superior  diligence  in  exploring  such 
matters  (adv*  Marc,  v,  17).  With  regard  to  the  other 
argument  by  which  this  view  is  advocated,  admitting 
the  fact  of  a  close  resemblance  between  the  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  and  that  before  us,  and  the  fact  that 
Paul  had,  some  time  before  sending  the  former  epistle, 
written  one  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  which  he  ad- 
vises the  Colossians  to  send  for  and  read,  how  docs  it 
follow  from  all  this  that  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
and  that  now  under  notice  were  one  and  the  same  ? 
It  appears  more  probable  that,  seeing  the  two  extant 
epistles  bear  so  close  .-t  rewmblaiu-e  to  each  other,  had 
the  one  now  bearing  t?ie  inscription  "to  the  Ephe- 
sians"  been  really  the  one  addressed  to  the  Laodice- 
ans, the  apostle  would  not  have  deemed  it  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  churches  of  Coloss*  and  Laodicea 
should  interchange  epistles.  Such  licing  the  chief  ar- 
guments in  favor' of  this  hypothesis  (for  those  which, 
in  addition.  Wctstcin  alleges  from  a  comparison  of  this 
epistle  with  that  to  the  Church  at  laodicea,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  are  not  deserving  of  notice ;  see  Michae- 
lis,  Introil.  iv,  187),  we  may  venture  to  set  it  aside  a* 
without  any  adequate  support.  It  may  be  observed, 
also,  that  it  seems  incompatible  with  what  the  apostle 
says,  Col.  iv,  15,  where  he  enjoins  the  Church  at  Co- 
lossal to  send  his  greetings  to  the  brethren  at  Laodi- 
cea. etc.  No  one  sends  greetings  by  another  except 
when  it  is  impossible  to  express  them  one's  self.  Rut 
if  Paul  wrote  to  Laodicea  at  the  same  time  as  to  Co- 
lossae,  and  sent  both  letters  by  the  same  bearer,  Tychi- 
cus,  there  was  manifestly  no  occasion  whatever  for  hit 
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■ending  his  salutations  to  the  Utter  of  these  churches 
through  the  medium  of  the  former;  it  was  obviously 
as  easy,  and  much  more  natural,  to  send  his  saluta- 
tions to  the  Church  at  Laodicea  in  the  epistle  address- 
ed to  themselves.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Laodiceans  had  lieen  written  some  consider- 
able time  before  that  to  the  Colossians,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  the  same  with  that  now  under 
notice     See  Laooiceaxh  (Epistle  to). 

2.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  not  specially  ad- 
dressed to  any  one  cburcb,  but  was  intended  as  a  sort 
of  circular  letter  for  the  use  of  several  churches,  was 
first  broached  by  archbishop  Usher  (A  final.  Vet.  et  Xov. 
Tttt.  p.  6M),  Uremic,  1686).  To  this  opinion  the  great 
majority  of  critics  have  given  their  suffrage  ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  received  opinion  of  Biblical 
scholars  in  the  present  day.  This  may  make  it  ap- 
parently presumptuous  in  us  to  call  it  in  question, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  us  so  ill  supported  by  positive  evi- 
dence, and  exposed  to  so  many  objections,  that  we  can- 
not yield  assent  to  it.  (1.)  In  the  fint  place,  it  is  to  be 
oWrved  that  this  is  a  hypothesis  entirely  of  modern  in- 
vention. No  hint  is  furnished  of  any  such  notion 
having  been  entertained  concerning  the  destination  of 
this  epistle  by  the  early  Church.  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  Marcion,  so  far  as  we  know,  all  parties 
were  unanimous  in  assigning  Ephcsus  as  the  place  to 
which  this  epistle  was  sent,  and  Marcion's  view  is  as 
much  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  circular 
letter  as  the  other.  As  respects  the  external  evidence, 
therefore,  this  hypothesis  is  purely  destitute  of  sup- 
port. (2.)  It  is  a  hypothesis  suggested  for  the  purpose 
of  accounting  for  certain  alleged  facts,  some  of  which 
are,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  others  of  which  may 
be  explained  as  well  without  it  as  with  it.  These 
facts  are,  a.  The  alleged  omission  of  the  name  of  any 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle;  b.  Mar- 
cion's assertion  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans,  which,  it  is  said,  probably  arose  out  of  his 
having  seen  that  copy  of  this  circular  epistle  which 
had  been  sent  to  Laodicea ;  c.  The  want  of  any  precise 
allusions  to  personal  relations  subsisting  between  the 
apostle  and  those  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed ; 
and  d.  The  expressions  of  unacquaintcdness  with  those 
to  whom  he  wrote,  which  occur  in  this  epistle,  e.  g.  Hi, 
1-4.  How  these  facts  may  lie  reconciled  with  the  sup- 
position that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  will  be  considered  afterwards ;  at  present  the 
question  is,  How  do  they  favor  the  hypothesis  that 
this  was  a  circular  letter  ?  Now,  supposing  them  to 
be  unquestionable,  and  admitting  that  they  are  not  ir- 
reconcilable with  this  hypothesis,  it  must  yet  appear 
to  all  that  they  go  very  little  way  towards  affording 
prijuary  evidence  in  its  support.  It  is  not  one  which 
grows  naturally  out  of  these  facta,  or  is  suggested  by 
them  ;  it  is  plainly  of  foreign  birth,  and  suggested  for 
them.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  of 
these  alleged  facts  is  (to  say  the  least)  very  doubtful ; 
that  the  tte»md  is  made  to  serve  this  hypothesis  only 
by  means  of  another  as  doubtful  as  itself,  and  that, 
were  its  services  admitted,  it  would  prove  too  much, 
for  it  would  go  to  show  that,  to  the  Laodiceans,  the 
apostle  not  only  sent  a  peculiar  epistle,  mentioned 
Col.  iv,  16,  but  gave  them  a  share  also  in  this  circular 
epistle  written  some  time  after  their  own ;  and  that 
the  third  and  fourth  are  both  either  partially  or  wholly 
questionable,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  hypothesis 
stands  upon  a  Iwsis  which  is  little  better  than  none. 
(3.)  Had  the  epistle  been  addressed  to  a  particular  cir- 
cle of  churches,  some  designation  of  these  churches 
would  hare  been  given,  by  which  it  might  have  been 
known  what  churches  they  were  to  which  tins  letter 
belonged.  When  it  is  argued  that  this  most  Iks  a  circu- 
lar letter,  because  there  is  no  church  specified  to  which 
it  to  addressed,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  desig- 
nation of  a  particular  set  of  churches  to  as  necessary  for 
a  circular  epistle  as  the  designation  of  one  church  is  for 


an  epistle  specially  addressed  to  it.  If  we  mnt'  leave 
out  the  words  iv  EQiotfi  in  chap,  i,  1,  what  are  we  to 
put  in  their  place?  for  if  we  bike  the  passage  as  it 
stands  without  them,  it  will  follow  that  the  epistle  was 
addressed  to  all  Christians  everywhere,  which  is  more 
than  the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis  now  under  notice 
contend  for.  The  supposition  that  the  title  was  left 
blank  is  equally  gratuitous,  unreasonable,  and  unnec- 
essary. (4.)  In  chap,  vi,  21, 2*2,  Paul  mentions  that  he 
had  sent  to  those  for  whom  this  epistle  was  destined 
Tychicus,  who  should  make  known  to  them  all  things, 
that  they  might  know  his  affairs,  and  that  he  might 
comfort  their  hearts.  From  this  it  appears  that  Tych- 
icus was  not  only  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  but  that  he 
was  personally  to  visit,  converse  with,  and  comfort 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  On  the  supposition 
that  this  was  a  circular  letter,  this  could  hardly  have 
been  practicable. 

8.  We  return,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  suspected  words  "at  Ephesus,"  iv  'fcfjfty. 
At  first  sight  the  doubts  against  them  seem  plausible ; 
but  when  we  oppose  to  these  («)  the  preponderating 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  (6)  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions,  (c)  the 
universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the  ancient 
Church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in  his  assertion  that 
it  was  written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistle  to  thf 
Epht  rians,(d)  the  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  any  satis- 
factory meaning  to  the  isolated  participle  (role  ovai,  to 
thorn  that  are — ),  and  the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage 
in  the  apostle's  writings,  we  can  scarcely  feel  any  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  brackets  in  which 
these  words  are  enclosed  in  the  2d  and  later  editions  of 
Teschendorf,  and  of  considering  them  an  Integral  part 
of  the  original  text.  If  called  upon  to  supply  an  an- 
swer to,  or  an  explanation  of  the  internal  objections, 
we  must  record  the  opinion  that  none  on  the  whole 
seems  so  free  from  objection  as  that  which  regards  the 
epistle  as  also  designed  for  the  benefit  of  churches 
either  conterminous  to,  or  dependent  on  that  of  Ephe- 
sus. The  counter-arguments  of  Meyer,  though  al  ly 
urged,  are  not  convincing.  >'or  can  an  appeal  to  the 
silence  of  writers  of  the  ancient  Church  on  this  further 
destination  be  conceived  to  be  of  much  weight,  as  their 
references  are  to  the  usual  and  titular  designation  of 
the  epistle,  but  do  not  and  are  not  intended  to  affect 
the  question  of  its  wider  or  narrower  destination.  It 
is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  special  greetings 
here  omitted  might  have  been  separately  intrusted  to 
the  bearer  Tychicus,  possibly  himself  an  Ephesian,  anl 
certainly  commissioned  by  the  apostle  (vi,  22)  to  inform 
the  Ephesians  of  bis  state  and  circumstances. 

III.  Occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle.  —  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  called  out  by  any  special  circum- 
stances, n„r  even  to  have  involved  any  distinctly  pre- 
cautionary teachinn  (compare  Schneckenburger,  liei. 
trage,  p.  185  sq.),  whether  against  Oriental  or  Judaistic 
tbeosophy,  but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love 
which  the  apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to  the 
Church  of  Colossn,  afforded  him  a  convenient  op|jor- 
tunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  exhortation. 
The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts  that  had  per- 
vaded the  nearly  contemporaneous  epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians, reiterates  many  of  the  same  practical  warn- 
ings and  exhortations,  bears  even  the  tinge  of  the 
same  diction,  but  at  the  same  time  enlarges  upon  such 
profound  mysteries  of  the  divine  counsels,  displays  so 
fully  the  origin  and  developments  of  the  Church  in  Christ, 
its  union,  communion,  and  aggregation  in  him,  that 
this  majestic  epistle  can  never  l»e  rightly  deemed  oth- 
erwise than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  conselatory 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  Cod  to  the  children  of 
men.  To  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  dwelling  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  daily  seeing 
its  outward  grandeur,  and  almost  daily  hearing  of  its 
pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  epistle  to  that 
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mystic  building  of  which  Christ  was  the  cornerstone, 
the  a|tostles  the  foundations,  and  himself  and  his  fel- 
low-Christians portions  of  the  august  superstructure 
(ii,  19-22),  must  have  spoken  with  a  force,  an  appro- 
priateness, and  a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching  that 
cannot  he  overestimated. 

IV.  Contents.— These  easily  admit  of  being  divided 
Into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal  (i-iii),  the 
second  hortatory  and  practical. 

1.  The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Kpbesus,  and  rapidly  passes  into  a  sub- 
lime ascription  of  praise  to  God  the  Father,  who  has 
predestinated  us  to  tho  adoption  of  sons,  blessed  and 
redeemed  us  in  Christ,  and  made  known  to  us  his  eter- 
nal purpose  of  uniting  all  in  him  (i,  3-14).  This  not 
unnaturally  evokes  a  prayer  from  the  apostle  that  his 
converts  may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
calling,  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  the  magnitude  of 
that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrection 
and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ — the  head  of  his 
body,  the  Church  (i,  15-2.1).  Then,  with  a  more  im- 
mediate address  to  his  converts,  the  apostle  reminds 
them  how,  dead  as  they  had  been  in  sin,  God  had 
quickened  them,  raised  them,  and  even  enthroned 
them  with  Christ;  and  how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by 
works  (ii,  1-10).  They  were  to  remember,  too,  how 
they  had  once  been  alienated  and  yet  were  now 
brought  nigh  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  how  he  was  their 
Peace,  how  by  him  l»th  they  and  the  Jews  had  access 
to  the  Father,  and  how  on  him  as  the  corner-stone  they 
had  tieen  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ii,  11  22). 
On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they  must  have 
done,  how  to  the  apostle  was  revealed  the  profound 
mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile  world,  they  were 
not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (iii,  1-13):  nay,  he  prayed 
to  the  great  Father  of  all  to  give  them  inward  strength, 
to  teach  them  the  love  of  Christ,  and  nil  them  with  the 
fulness  of  God  (iii,  13-10).  The  prayer  is  concluded 
by  a  sublime  doxology  (iii,  20,  21),  which  serves  to 
usher  in  the  more  directly  practical  portion. 

2.  This  the  apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit :  there  was  but  one  body,  one  Spirit,  one 
Lord,  and  one  God  (iv,  1-6).  Each,  too,  had  his  por- 
tion of  grace  from  God  (iv,  7-10),  who  had  appointed 
ministering  orders  in  the  Church,  until  all  come  to 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  grow  up  and  become  united 
with  the  living  Head,  even  Christ  (iv,  11-16).  Sure- 
ly, then,  they  were  to  walk  no  more  as  darkened,  feel- 
ingless  heathen;  they  were  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and 
put  on  tho  now  (iv,  17-24).  This,  too,  was  to  be  prac- 
tically evinced  in  their  outward  actions ;  they  were  to 
lie  truthful,  honest,  pure,  and  forgiving ;  they  were  to 
walk  in  love  (iv,  25  v,  2).  Fornication,  covetousness, 
and  impurity  were  not  even  to  be  named ;  they  were 
onco  in  heathen  darkness,  now  they  are  light,  and 
must  reprove  the  deeds  of  the  past  (v.  3-14).  Thus 
were  they  to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to 
sing,  and  to  give  thanks  (v.  15-21).  Wives  were  to 
be  subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to  love  and 
cleave  to  their  wives  (v,  28-33);  childre  n  were  to 
honor  their  pnrcnts,  parents  to  liring  up  holily  their 
children  (vi,  1-4);  servants  and  masters  were  "to  per- 
form to  each  other  their  reciprocal  duties  (vi,  5  9). 
With  a  noble  ami  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  themselves 
against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor  of  God  (vi, 
10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming  of  Tvchicus  (vi, 
21,  22),  and  a  twofold  doxology  (vi,  23,  24),  this  sub- 
lime  epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

V.  Date. — This  epistle  was  written  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  apostle's  fmt  imprisonment  at  Home,  at 
about  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  A.D. 
57.  This  appears  from  the  following  circumstances : 
Timothy  was  not  yet  with  Paul  (i.  1) ;  Paul  was  then 
a  prisoner  (iii,  1;  iv,  1),  but  had  been  allowed  to 
preach  (vi,  20 ;  comp.  Acts  xxviii,  80,  81) ;  Tychicus 
(on  his  first  journey)  carried  this  epistle  (vi,  21 ;  comp. 


Colossians  iv,  7,  8).  The  question  of  order  in  time 
between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians  is 
very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole,  both  inter- 
nal and  external  considerations  seem  somewhat  in 
favor  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiana. 
Comp.  Neander,  Planting,  i,  329  (Rutin),  Schleier- 
macher,  Stud,  und  Krit.  for  1832,  p.  600,  and  Wiese- 
ler,  ChronoL  p.  460  sq.  Sec  Cou>saiAU8  (EriaTLK 
to). 

VI.  Commentaries,  etc. — The  following  is  a  full  list 
of  separate  exegetical  helps  on  this  epistle,  the  more 
important  having  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Victo- 
rinus,  In  ep.  ml  Ephes.  (in  Mai's  Script.  Vet.  Ill,  i, 
87) ;  Jerome,  Commentarii  (in  Opp.  vii,  537 ;  also  in 
O/m.  Suppos.  xi,  995);  Chrysostom,  Uomilue  (in  Opp. 
xi,  1;  liibl.  Pair,  ix);  Claudius  Taurinensis,  Expo- 
sitio  (in  Mabillon,  Vet.  Anal.  91);  *Calvin,  Commen- 
tarii  (in  Opp. ;  also  tr.  into  English,  Lond.  1*54, 8vo) ; 
also  Sermons  (tr.  by  Golding,  Lond.  1577,  4U>) ;  Rid- 
ley, Commentary  (in  Richmond's  Fathers,  ii,  14) ;  Me- 
ga ruler,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1584, 8vo) ;  Sarcer,  Adno- 
tatiimt*  (Frckf.  1541, 8vo);  Major,  ZT»rtrroiio( Wittemb. 
1652,  8vo);  Nailant,  Enarrationes  (Ven.  1554 ;  Lond. 
1670, 8vo) ;  Weller,  Commentarius  (Norimb.  1569,  8vo) ; 
Vellorus,  Enarraiiones  (Norimb.  1559,  8vo);  Bucer, 
Preelection's  (Basil.  1562,  fol.) ;  Musculus,  Commentarii 
(Basil.  1569,  fol.) ;  Heminge,  Commentary  (Lond.  1581, 
4to);  Binemann,  Erpositio  (Lond.  1581,  4to);  Anon., 
Exposition  (Lond.  1681,  4to);  Stewart,  Commentarius 
(Ingolst.  1593,  4to) ;  Bollock,  Commentarius  (Edinh. 
15JK),  4to;  Gen.  1593,  8vo) ;  Zanchius,  Commentaria 
(Newstad.  1594,  fol.);  Wcinrich,  Exjdicatio  (Lips. 
lt>18,  4to) ;  Battus,  Commentarii  (Host.  1620, 4to) ;  De 
Quires,  Commentarius  (Hisp.  1622,  fol. ;  Lugd.  1623, 
4to)  ;  Meeleuhrcr,  Commentarius  (Norimb.  1628,  4to) ; 
Hanneken,  Explieatio  (4to,  Marp.  1631;  Lips.,  1718; 
Jen.  1731) ;  Tarnovius,  Commentarius  (RosL  1636, 4to) ; 
Cocceius,  Commentarius  (in  Ojp.  v);  Althofer,  Ani- 
madvrrsiones  (Alt.  1641,  4to);  Crocius,  Commentarius 
(Cassel,  1642,  8vo) ;  Bayne.  Commentary  (Lond.  1648, 
fol.);  Wandalin,  Jttraphrasis  (Slesw.  lf»50,  8vo); 
Boyd,  Pnelectiones  (fol.,  London,  1652;  Gen.  1660); 
Anon.,  Annotationes  (8vo,  Cambr.  1653;  Amst.  1703; 
also  in  Uie  Critici  Saeri) ;  Ferguson,  Exposition  (Edinb. 
1059,  8vo) ;  Crell,  Commentarius  (in  Opp.  i,  4);  Lagns, 
Commentatio  (Gryph.  1G64, 4to) ;  Schmidt,  Poraphrasis 
(Arg.  1684,  1699",  4to);  Du  Bosc,  Sermons  (Fr.,  Rot- 
tcrd.  1699,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Goodwin,  Exposition  (Strasb. 
1099, 4to) ;  Spener,  Erilar.  (Hal.  1706, 1730, 4to) ;  Ger- 
baden,  Geopent  Door  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1707, 4to);  Pfeihnger, 
Dissertationes  (Arg.  1711,  8vo);  also,  De  risilatione 
Pauli  op.  E/hesios  (Arg.  1721,  4to);  Roll,  Commenta- 
rius (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1715,  1731,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Hazevoet, 
Verklaar.  (L.  B.  1718, 4to) ;  *Dinant,Cbn»mri»ti»ro  (Rot- 
terd.  1721,  4to;  also  in  Low  Dutch,  ib.,  1711,  1722, 
2  vols.  4to);  Van  Til,  Commentarius  (Amsterd.  1726, 
4to);  Fend,  Erlcvt.  (s.  1.  1727,  4to) ;  Zicgler,  Einteit. 
(in  Henke's  Mugnz.  iv,  225) ;  Crnsius,  De  statu  Ephe- 
sinorum  (Hafn.  1733, 4to) ;  Glide,  Erleut.  (Laub.  1785, 
8vo) ;  also,  De  eccl.  Eph.  sUWu  (Lips.  1732,  8vo) ;  Ro- 
yaards,  Verklaar.  (Amst.  1735,  3  vols.  4to);  Van  Al- 
phen,  Specimen  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1742,  4to);  Iluth,  Ep.  ex 
Eaod.  in  encycl.  ad  Eph.  (Erlang.  1761,  4to) ;  Justi, 
Dr.  a.  Land.  d.  Dr.  an  d.  Eph.  (in  his  Verm.  Abhandl, 
p.  *1);  Pezold,  De.  sublimitate  in  ep,  ad  Eph.  (Lips. 
1771,  4to);  Moldenhauer,  Uebers.  (Hamb.  1778,  8vo); 
Chandler,  Paraphrase  (London,  1777,  4to) ;  Schutzc, 
Commentarii  (8vo,  Lips.  1778,  1785);  Cramer,  AusUg. 
(Hamb.  1782,  4to);  Esmarch,  Uebers.  (Alton.  1785, 
8vo);  K reuse,  Anmrrk.  (Frkf.  1789,  8vn);  Brinkman, 
Utbers.  (Hamb.  1798,  8vo);  Mliller,  Erkl&r.  (Hdlb. 
1793,  4to);  Morns,  Acroases  (Lips.  1796,  8vo);  Han- 
loin.  De  lectorib.  ep.  ad  Ep.  (Erl.  1797,  4to);  Popp, 
Erklar.  (Rost.  1799, 4^^ ;  Van  Bemmlen,  Epp.  ad  Eph. 
et  Col.  collator  (L.  B.  1803,  8vo);  Schneckenburger, 
A phnrismen  d.  Dr.  a.  </.  Eph.  (in  his  EM.  ins  JV.  T. 
No.  13) ;  Von  Flatt  Varies.  (Tub.  1828,  8vo) ;  HoLv 
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haosen,  Erllar.  (Hanov.  1883,  8vo) ;  Simcoe,  Illustra- 
tion (Lond.  1833,  4to) ;  *Meier,  Commtntar  (Berl.  1834, 
8vo);  'Earless,  Commeniar  (8vo,  Erl.  1834;  Stuttg. 
1858);  •Rlkkert,  Erklar.  (Lpz.  1834  ,  8vo);  Matthies, 
Berucks.  (Gricfsw.  1834,  8vo) ;  Lohlein,  Syrus  inter- 
prtj  (Erl.  1836,  8vo);  Passavant,  AtuUg.  (Basel,  1836, 
8vo) ;  LUnemaun,  Dt  tp.  ad  Eph.  autkentia  (Gutt.  1842, 
8vo);  »De  Wette,  J/amlb.  (Lpz.  1843,  8vo,  vol.  ii) ; 
•Slier,  Attsltgwtg  (Berl.  1848-9,  2  voI.h.  in  8  parts ,  8vo ; 
abridged.  1*59,  «vo);  Perceval,  Lttturei  (Lond.  1846, 
12n.o>;  M'Ghie,  lectures  (Dublin,  1846,  2  vols.  8vo); 
'Uaiimgarten-Crusius,  Commtntar  (Jena,  1847,  8vo); 
•Meyer,  Commeniar  (Gott.  1853,  pt.  ii);  *Eadte,  Com- 
mrntary  i  ,1 isg.  1854,  8vo);  Bisping,  Erkldr.  (Mlliist. 
1855, 8vo);  KjUder,/Wi>e*  (Kiel.  1*55, 8vo);  Hodge, 
Commentary  (N.  Y.  1856,  8vo> ;  ♦Turner.  Commentary 
(X.  Y.  1856,  8vo);  •Ellieott.  Commentary  (*vo,  Lond. 
1855, 1859.  1864  ;  Andov.  186")  :  Neuland.  A>«-  Catena 
(Load.  1861,  8vo);  Clergymen  (IK  Heruion  (Lond. 
1861,  8vo);  Pridbam.  Notes  (I,ond.  1862,  12mo)  ;  La- 
thr.  ,,,  Discourses  (Phila.l8W.8vo);  Bl.ek,  Vorttmm- 
'/m  (B«L  1865.  8vo).    See  Ki'iBTLES. 

Eph'esiiB  {'KpKior,  according  to  one  legend  from 
!$*<n£,  the  permission  given  by  Hertitle.i  to  the  Ama- 
zons to  nettle  Ikt.'),  an  illustrious  city  (Athen.  viii, 
361)  in  the  district  of  Ionia  (jtoAio  'Wiac  ivtfavt- 
nrorn.  Steph.  My*.  *.  v.),  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor  not  that  thia 
geographical  term  was  known  in  the  tiret  century. 
The  Asia  of  the  X.  T.  was  simply  the  Koman  province 
which  embraced  the  western  imrt  of  the  peninsula. 
Of  thia  province  Ephesus  was  the  capital.  See  Asia 
Minor. 

1.  History. —  It  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
in  Asia  Minor  in  the  mythic  times  (Herod,  i,  142\  and 
said  to  have  l«en  founded  by  the  Amazons,  but  in  latei 
times  inhabited  by  the  Carians  and  Lelcges  (Strabo, 
xiv,  640),  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Ionian*  un- 
der Androelus,  the  son  of  Cod  rug  (Cramer,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, i,  363).  Besides  the  name  by  which  it  is  best 
known,  it  l>ore  successively  those  of  Samnma,  Trarhea, 
Ortygia,  and  Pttlea.  Being  founded  by  Androclus, 
the  legitimate  son  of  Codrus,  it  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  other  members  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and 
was  denominated  the  royal  city  of  Ionia.  The  climate 
and  country  which  the  colonists  from  Attica  had  se- 
lected as  their  future  abode  surpassed,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i,  142),  all  others  in  beauty  and  fertility ; 
and,  had  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Ionians  corresponded 
to  their  natural  advantages,  they  might  have  grown 
into  a  powerful  independent  nation.  The  softness, 
however,  of  the  climate,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
necessaries  of  life  could  be  procured,  transformed  the 
hardy  inhabitants  of  the  rugged  Attica  into  an  indo- 
lent and  voluptuous  race:  hence  they  fell  successive- 
ly under  the  jiowor  of  the  Lydians  (B.C.  560)  and  the 
Persians  (B.C.  557);  and,  though  the  revolt  of  His- 
tia*us  and  Aristagoras  against  the  Persian  power  was 
for  a  time  successful,  the  contest  at  length  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  latter  (Herod,  vi,  7-22).  The  defeat 
of  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks  gave  a  temporary  lib- 
erty to  the  Ionian  cities;  but  the  battle  of  Mycale 
transferred  the  virtual  dominion  of  the  country  to 
Athens.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  paid 
tribute  indifferently  to  either  party,  and  the  treaty  of 
Antalcida*  (B.C. 3*7)  once  more  restored  them  to  their 
ohl  masters  the  Persians.  They  Iteheld  with  indiffer- 
ence the  exploits  of  Alexander  and  the  disputes  of  his 
captain-,  and  resigned  themselves  without  a  struggle 
to  successive  conquerors.  Fphesus  was  included  in 
the  dominions  of  Lysimachus;  but,  after  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  (B.C.  190),  it  was  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  kings  of  Pergamum.  In  the  year  B.C.  129  the 
Romans  formed  their  province  of  Asia.  The  fickle 
Ephesians  took  part  with  Mithridates  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  massacred  the  garrison :  they  had  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  the  unusual  clemency  of  L.  Cornelius 
III— Q 


Sulla,  who  merely  inflicted  heavy  fines  opon  the  In- 
habitants. Thenceforward  the  city  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  While,  about  the  epoch  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
declined,  Ephesua  rose  more  and  more.  It  owed  its 
prosperity  in  part  to  the  favor  of  its  governors,  for 
Lysimachus  named  the  city  Arsinoe  in  honor  of  his 
second  wife,  and  Attalus  Philadelphus  furnished  it 
with  splendid  wharves  and  docks ;  in  part  to  the  favor- 
able position  of  the  place,  which  naturally  made  it  the 
emporium  of  Asia  on  this  side  the  Taurus  (Strabo, 
xiv,  641,  (563).  Under  the  Romans,  Ephesus  was  the 
capital  not  only  of  Ionia,  but  of  the  entire  province 
of  Asia,  and  bore  the  honorable  title  o  f  the  firtt  and 
greatest  metropolis  of  Asia  (Bockh,  Corp.  Insaript.  Grac. 
2968-2992).  The  bishop  of  Ephesus  in  later  times 
was  the  president  of  the  Asiatic  diocese*,  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  patriarch  (Evagr.  Hist.  £c« 
cits,  iii,  6).  Towards  the  end  of  the  lHh  century 
Ephesus  experienced  the  same  fate  as  Smyrna ;  and, 
after  a  brief  occupation  by  the  Greeks,  it  surrendered 
in  1308  to  sultan  Saysan,  who,  to  prevent  future  in- 
surrections, removed  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Tyri- 
,  aeum,  where  they  were  massacred. 


Silver  Coin  of  Kphesits.    From  the  UriiUh 
Actual  Sire.    Weight  176^  grain*. 

2.  biblical  Notices.  —  That  Jews  were  established 
there  in  considerable  numbers  is  known  from  Joeephus 
{Ant.  xiv,  10, 11),  and  might  be  inferred  from  its  mer- 
cantile eminence;  but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts  ii, 9 ; 
vl,  9.  In  harmony  with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a 
place  of  concourse  and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here 
only  .  that  we  tind  dimples  of  John  the  Baptist  explic- 
itly mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Acts 
xviii,  25;  xix,  3).  The  case  of  Apollo*  (xviii,  24)  i* 
an  exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse  ltetween 
this  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds  of  Chris- 
tian truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus  immediately 
after  the  great  Pentecost  (Acts  ii).  Whatever  pre- 
vious plans  Paul  may  have  entertained  (xvi,  6),  his 
first  visit  was  on  his  return  from  the  second  mission- 
ary circuit  (xviii,  19-21),  and  his  stay  on  that  occa- 
sion waa  very  short ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  he 
found  any  Christians  at  Ephesus,  but  he  left  there 
Aqnila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a 
later  period  (2  Tim.  iv,  19)  were  of  signal  service.  In 
Paul's  own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix,  8,  10; 
xx,  81),  which  formed  the  most  important  passage  of 
his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  labored,  first  in 
the  synagogue  (xix,  8),  and  then  in  the  school  of  Ty« 
rannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private  houses  (xx,  20), 
and  during  which  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  we  have  the  period  of  the  chief  evangel- 
ization of  this  shore  of  the  iEgaian.  The  direct  narra- 
tive in  Acts  xix  receive*  but  little  elucidation  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  was  written  after 
several  year*  from  Rome ;  but  it  is  supplemented  in 
some  important  particulars  (especially  as  regards  the 
apostle's  personal  habits  of  self-denial,  xx,  34)  by  the 
address  at  Miletus.  This  address  shows  that  the 
Church  at  Kpbesus  was  thoroughly  organized  under 
it*  presbyters.  On  leaving  the  city,  the  apostle  left 
Timothy  in  charge  of  the  Church  there  (1  Tim.  i,  3), 
a  position  which  he  seems  to  have  retained  fi  r  a  con- 

I  siderable  period,  as  we  lenrn  from  the  second  cpistlo 
addressed  to  him.    See  Timothy.    Among  Paul's 

i  other  companions,  two,  Trophimus  and  Tyclucus,  were 
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natives  of  Asia  (xx,  4),  and  the  latter  pro1>ably  (2 
Tim.  iv,  12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi,  29),  na- 
tives of  EphcMi*.  In  the  same  connection  we  ought 
to  mention  Onesipbonis  (2  Tim.  i,  16-18)  and  his 
household  (iv,  19).  On  the  other  hnnd  must  he  no- 
ticed certain  specified  Kphesian  antagonists  of  the 
apostle,  the  sons  of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix, 
14),  HymenaMis  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i,  2<>;  2  Tim. 
iv,  14),  and  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tiin.  i,  15). 
Sec  Paul.  Ephesus  is  also  closely  connected  with 
the  apostle  John,  not  only  as  l>cing  the  scene  (Rev.  i, 
11  ;  ii,  1)  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse,  !>ut  also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  us 
given  by  Eusehius  {Hint.  Arc/,  iii,  23,  etc.).  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  prevailed  extensively  in  an- 
cient times,  John  spent  many  years  in  Ephesus,  w  here 
he  employed  himself  most  diligently  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  where  he  died  at  a  very  old  age,  and 
was  huried.  See  Johx  (the  Apostle).  Possibly 
his  (iospels  and  Kpisttcs  were  written  here.  '1  here  is 
a  tradition  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was  likewise 
huried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy.  Some  make  John 
bishop  of  the  Ephesian  communities,  while  othf-rs  as- 
cribe that  honor  to  Timothy.  In  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion (ii,  1)  a  favorable  testimony  is  Iwrne  to  the  Chris- 
tian churches  at  Ephesus.  Ignatius  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles  to  the  Church  of  this  place  (rj/  iasXt]aiif 
(i£iofiaKaui(rrtf/t  ry  or<rp  iv  'Ep«ff«y  rqc  'Affinf , 
Ilefele,  Pal.  Apottol.  p.  154),  which  held  a  conspicuous 
position  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  metropolis  of  the  churches  of  this  part  of 
Asia. 

8.  Location. — Ephesus  lay  on  the  .Ega>an  coast,  near- 
ly opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  320  stadia  from  Smyr- 
na (Strabo,  xiv,  032).  The  ancient  town  seems  to 
have  Iwen  confined  to  the  northern  slope  of  Coressus 
(Herod,  i,  26),  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  tiic  inhabit. nits 
advanced  farther  into  the  plain,  and  thus  a  new  town 


1  sprang  np  aronnd  the  temple  (Strabo,  xiv,  640).  AH 
1  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well  situated  for 
the  growth  of  commercial  prosia'rity  (Herod,  i,  142), 
|  anil  none  more  so  than  Ephesus.  With  a  fertile  neiK-h- 
|  Imrhood  (Strabo,  xiv,  637)  and  an  excellent  climate, 
|  it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic  with 
'  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  W  i..«  the  great  emporium  of  all  the  r<- 
i  nions  ((f  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Stralw,  xiv,  95<») ;  its 
hftrbOT  (named  I'anormus),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cay. 
stcr,  was  elaborately'  constructed,  though  alluvial  mat- 
ter caused  serious  hindcrances  both  in  the  time  of  At- 
talus  and  in  Raul's  own  time  (Tacitus,  .4  nr.  xvi,  I'M). 
The  apostle's  life  alone  furnishes  illustrations  of  its 
mercantile  relations  with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedo- 
nia on  the  N.,  and  Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of 
his  second  missionary  circuit,  he  sailed  across  from 
Corinth  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii,19),  when  on  his  way 
to  Syria  (Acts  xviii,  21,  22):  some  thii  k  that  he  once 
made  the  saute  short  voyage  over  the  .Egwan.  in  the 
opposite  direction,  at  a  later  period.  See  Cokinthi  ans, 
lutST  Ep.  to.  On  the  third  missionary  circuit,  be- 
sides the  notice  of  the  journey  from  Fphesus  to  Mace- 
donia (xix,  21 ;  xx,  1),  we  have  the  coast  voyage  on 
the  return  to  Syria  given  in  detail  (xx,  xxi),  and  the 
geographical  relations  of  this  city  with  the  islands 
and  ncighltoring  parts  of  the  coast  minutely  indicated 
(xx,  15-17).  To  these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim. 
1,8;  t  Tim.  iv,  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  con- 
tidently  whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were  by 
land  or  by  water.    See  likewise  Acts  xix,  27;  xx,  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland  regions 
of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently  bromrht 
before  us  in  the  apostle's  travels.  The  4*  upper  coasts" 
(rd  oi'ivriptrd  ftipn.  Acts  xix,  1),  through  which  he 
passed  when  atmut  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  city, 
\  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands  of  the  interior;  and  it 
|  was  probably  in  the  same  district  that  on  a  previous 
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occasion  (Acta  xvi,  (5)  he  formed  the  unsuccessful  proj- 
ect of  preaching  the  Goapel  in  the  district  of  Asia. 
Two  great  roads  at  least,  in  the  Roman  times,  led  east- 
ward from  Ephesus ;  one  through  the  passes  of  Tmo- 
lus  to  Sardis  (Rev.  iii,  1),  and  thence  to  Galatia  and 
the  N.E.,  the  other  round  the  extremity  of  Pactyas  to 
Magnesia,  and  an  up  the  valley  of  the  Ms?andcr  to  Ico-  i 
niam,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem 
to  have  been  Sardinn  and  Magncsian  gates  on  the  E. 
side  of  Ephesus  corresponding  to  these  roads  respect- 
ively. There  were  also  coast-roads  leading  north- 
wnnls  to  Smyrna,  and  southwards  to  Miletus.  By 
the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Ephesian  eld- 
ers travelled  when  summoned  to  meet  Paul  at  the  lat- 
ter city  (Acts  xx,  17,  IX).  Part  of  the  pavement  of 
the  Sardian  road  has  been  noticed  bv  travellers  under 
the  cliffs  of  Galleaus.  (Seo  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  and 
ifap.) 

Among  the  more  marked  physical  features  of  the 
peninsula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermns  and  Mssan- 
der,  which  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the  interior  west- 
ward to  the  Archipelago,  Smyrna  (Rev.  ii,  8)  being 
near  the  mouth  of  one,  and  Miletus  (Acts  xx,  17)  of 
the  other.  Between  the  valleys  drained  by  these  two 
rivers  is  the  shorter  stream  and  smaller  basin  of  the 
Cayster,  called  by  the  Turks  Kutschuk-Mendere,  or 
the  Little  Maunder.  Its  upper  level  (often  called  the 
Caystrian  meadows)  was  closed  to  the  westward  by 
the  gorge  between  Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of 
these  mountains  being  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of 
Messogis,  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Msander  on 
the  north,  the  former  more  remotely  connected  with 
the  range  of  Tmolus,  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the 
Hermns  on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge  and  towards 
the  sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into  an  alluvial  flat 
(Herod,  ii,  10),  with  hills  rising  abruptly  from  it.  The 
plain  is  now  about  5  miles  in  breadth,  but  formerly  it 
ma«t  have  been  smaller,  and  some  of  the  hills  were 
once  probably  islands.  Here  Ephesus  stood,  partly  on 
the  level  ground  and  partly  on  the  hills. 

Of  the  hills,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  and  Co- 
ressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and  being,  in 
fact,  almost  a  continuation  of  Pactyas,  the  former  lie- 
ins'  in  front  of  Coressus  and  near  it,  though  separated 
by  a  deep  and  definite  valley.  Further  to  the  X.E.  is 
another  conspicuous  eminence.  It  seems  to  be  the 
hill  mentioned  by  Procopius  (Dt  Aldif.  v.  i)  as  one  on 
which  a  church  dedicated  to  the  apostle  John  was 
Imilt ;  and  its  present  name  Aytisaluk  is  absurdly 
thought  to  have  reference  to  him,  and  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  his  traditionary  title  6  ilytoc  Oiokoyoc.  (See 
generally  Ccllarii  A'-rfir.  ii,  AO.) 

4.  GavrrnmenK— It  is  well  known  that  Asia  was  a 
proconsular  province ;  and  in  harmony  with  this  fact 
we  find  proconsuls  (avOviraroi,  A.Y.  "deputies")  spe- 
cially mentioned  (Acta  xix,  38).  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  inquire  here  whether  the  plural  in  thlfl  pa«*age  is 
generic,  or  whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces 
were  present  in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again,  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v,  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize-town 
(Jorum  or  eimr*ntut)  ;  and  in  the  N.-T.  narrative  (Acts 
xix,  38)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  to  as  actually 
being  held  (riyopaioi  ayovrat,  A.  V.  "  the  law  is  open") 
during  the  uproar ;  though  perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  (rive  the  expression  (his  exact  reference  as 
to  time  (see  Wordsworth  in  loc).  Ephesus  itself  was 
a  "free  city,"  and  had  Its  own  assemblies  and  its  own 
magistrates.  The  senate  (yipovotu,  or  flovXij)  is  men- 
tioned not  only  by  Strnbo,  but  by  Joeephus  {Ant.  xiv, 
1",  25 ;  xvi,  6,  4  and  7) ;  and  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
before  ua,  speaks  of  the  /  ,|um;  (ver.  30,  33,  A.  V.  "the 
people")  and  of  its  customary  assemblies  i  Wiytqn  t'c- 
KXnoiq,  ver.  39,  A.  V.  "a  lawful  assembly").  That 
the  tumultuary  meeting  which  was  gathered  on  the 
ir»  question  should  take  place  in  the  theatre 


(ver.  29,  31)  was  nothing  extraordinary.  It  wns  at  a 
meeting  in  the  theatre  at  Csesurea  that  Agrippa  I  re- 
ceived his  death-stroke  (Acts  xii,  5?3),  and  in  Greeh 
cities  this  was  often  the  place  for  large  assemblies 
(Tacitus,  Hut.  ii,  80 ;  Val.  Max.  ii,  2).  We  even  find 
conspicuous  mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant municipal  officers  of  Ephesus,  the  "town-clerk" 
(q.  v.)  (ypafifiitrtvi),  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom 
we  know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility.  It  is  remarkable 
how  all  these  political  and  religious  characteristics  of 
Ephesus,  which  appear  in  the  sucred  narrative,  are  il- 
lustrated by  inscriptions  and  coins.  An  u  \ui  1  .  or 
state-paper  office,  is  mentioned  ou  nn  inscription  in 
L'hishull.  The  ypaftfiarivc  frequently  appears ;  so 
also  the  'A<w/pxf"  *nd  dvQvirarot.  Sometimes  these 
words  are  combined  in  the  same  inscription ;  see,  for 
instance,  Bockh,  Corji.  Inter.  2999,  2994,  2996.  The 
later  coins  of  Ephesus  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana  in  various  aspects.  The  word  vnmcopoc 
(warden,  A.  V.  "  worshipper")  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. That  which  is  given  last  below  has  also  the 
won!  avQviraroe  (proconsul,  A.  V.  "deputy"');  it  ex- 
hibits an  image  of  the  temple,  and,  bearing  as  it  does 
the  name  and  head  of  Nero,  it  must  huvc  been  struck 
about  the  time  of  Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus.  The  ono 
immediately  preceding  it  bears  the  name  (CuMnius) 
of  the  acting  ypaftftartvi  ("town-clerk")  at  the  time. 


Dronae  Coins  of  Kpheim*. 

6.  The  Asiarchs. —  Public  games 
with  the  worship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.    The  month 
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of  Mar  was  sacred  to  her.  The  uproar  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  season.  Paul 
was  certainly  at  Ephcsus  about  that  time  of  the  year 
(1  Cor.  xvi,  X),  and  Demetrius  might  well  be  peculiar- 
ly sensitive  if  he  found  his  trade  failing  at  the  time  of 
greatest  concourse.  However  this  may  l»e,  the  Asi- 
archs  ('Afftii)j^««,  A.  V.  "chiefs  of  Asia")  were  pres- 
ent (Acts  xix,  31).  These  were  officers  appointed, 
after  the  manner  of  the  a?diles  at  Koine,  to  preside 
over  the  games  which  were  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  province  of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  hud  their 
fjalntarchj,  Lyciarch*,  etc.  Various  cities  would  re- 
quire the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In  the 
account  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  (Hefele, 
Pat.  Apott.  p.  286)  an  important  part  is  played  by  the 
Asiareh  Philip.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence which  I'aul  had  gained  at  Kphesus  that  the  asi- 
archs  took  his  side  in  the  disturbance.  See  Dr.  Words- 
worth's note  on  Acts  xix,  31.    Com  p.  Asiakcii. 

f>.  Religion. — Conspicuous  at  the  head  of  the  harbor 
of  Ephesus  was  the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis, 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city.  She  was  worshiped 
inuler  the  name  of  Artemi*.  There  was  more  than  one 
divinity  which  went  by  the  name  of  Artemis,  as  the 
Ar>  :ulian  Artemis,  the  Taurian  Artemis,  a-  well  a-  the 
Ephesian  Artemis.  (See  Dougtad  Analect.  it,  91  ; 
Milnter,  Relig.  d.  Karthag.  p.  53.)  Her  worship  in  this  | 
instance  was  said  to  have  originated  in  an  image  that 
fell  from  heaven  <  Mojnric ,  Acts  xix,  35;  comp.  Clem. 
Alex.  Protrejtt.  p.  II;  Wetstcin  in  lo<-.),  and  believed 
to  liavo  been  an  o'dect  of  reverence  from  the  earliest  I 
times  (Pliny,  xvi,  79).  The  material  of  which  it  was 
composed  is  disputed,  whether  eltonr,  cedar,  or  other- 
wise (see  Spanhcim,  ad  Call  m.  D  an.  ver.  239).  She 
was  represented  as  many-breasted  ^jroXi'Timrror,  muL- 
timnmia,  see  Grotiovii  Thesuur.  vii ;  Zorn,  Biblutth. 
Antiq.  i,  4"9  sq. ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  176  sq.),  al- 
though different  explanations  are  given  of  her  figure 
in  this  respect.  The  following  is  the  description  given 
by  Mr.  Falkener  (Kphetut,  p.  290,  291)  of  an  antique 
statue  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  now  in  the  Naples  Mu- 
seum :  "  The  circle  round  her 
head  denotes  the  nimbus  of 
ber  glory ;  the  griffins  inside 
of  which  express  its  brillian- 
cy. In  her  breast  arc  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
of  which  those  seen  in  front 
are  the  ram, bull,  twins,  crab, 
and  lion  ;  they  are  divided 
by  the  hours.  Her  necklace 
is  composed  of  acorns,  the 
primeval  food  of  man.  Lions 
are  on  her  anus  to  denote 
her  power,  and  her  hands 
are  stretched  out  to  show 
that  she  is  ready  to  receive 
all  who  come  to  her.  Her 
body  is  covered  with  various 
lieasts  and  monsters,  as  si- 
rens, sphinxes,  and  griffins, 
to  show  she  is  the  source  of 
nature,  the  mother  of  all 
things.  lb  :  head,  hands, 
anil  feet  are  of  bronze,  while 
the  rest  of  the  st.tue  is  of  al- 
abaster, to  denote  the  ever- 
varying  light  nnd  shade  of 
the  moon's  figure.  .  .  .  Like 

.  Khea,  she  was  crowned  with 
Anci.-nt  riMin  «entntir>n  «f  .       k    .       .  . 

Diana  of  the  I  p'lesUns. ■  turret*,  to  denote  her  domin- 
ion over  terre»trial  objects," 
It  will  bo  seen,  from  the  figure  given,  that  this  last 
differed  materially  from  the  Diana,  sister  of  Apollo, 
whose  attributes  are  the  how,  the  quiver,  the  girt-up 
robe,  and  the  hound ;  whose  person  is  a  model  of  fem- 


inine strength,  ease,  and  grace,  and  whose  delights 
were  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chase.    See  Diana. 

Around  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  erected,  ac- 
cording to  Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  /Jinn.  2W),  her  large 
and  splendid  temple.  This  building  was  raised  (about 
P».C.  500)  on  immense  substruction-,  in  consequence 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier 
temple,  which  had  l>een  begun  before  the  Persian  war, 
was  burnt  down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the 
Great  was  Itorn  (B.C.  355),  by  an  obscure  person  of 
the  name  of  Eratostratus,  who  thus  sought  to  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity  (Strain),  xiv,  G40;  Plutarch, 
Alrx.  3;  Solin,  13;  Cicero,  I)t  Nat.  /Jtor.  ii,  27)  ;  and, 
as  it  seemed  somewhat  unaccountable  that  the  goddess 
should  jiermit  a  place  which  redounded  so  much  to 
her  honor  to  be  thus  recklessly  destroyed,  it  was  given 
out  that  Diiiiia  was  engaged  with  <»l_\in|  ia-  in  aid- 
ing to  bring  Alexander  into  the  world  that  she  had 
no  time  nor  thought  for  any  other  concern.  At  a  suit- 
sequent  period  Alexander  made  an  offer  to  rebuild  tho 
temple,  provided  he  were  allowed  to  inscribe  his  name 
on  the  front,  which  the  EphesianB  refused.  Aide. I, 
however,  by  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  they  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  still  more  magnificent  temple,  which  the 
ancients  have  lavishly  praised  and  placed  among  tho 
seven  Monders  of  the  world.  It  took  two  hundred  and 
twenty  year-  to  complete.  Pliny  (Hint.  Sat.  xxxvi, 
21),  who  has  given  a  description  of  it,  says  it  was  425 
feet  in  length,  220  broad,  and  supported  by  127  columns, 
each  of  which  bad  been  contributed  by  some  prince, 
and  were  no  feet  high;  36  of  them  were  richly  carved. 
Chersiphron.  the  architect,  presided  over  the  under- 
taking, and,  being  ready  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him- 
self in  consequence  of  his  difficulties,  was  restrained 
by  the  command  of  the  goddess,  who  ap|icared  to  him 
during  the  night,  assuring  him  that  she  herself  had 
accomplished  that  which  had  brought  him  to  despair. 
The  altar  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  The  famous 
sculptor  Scopas  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  chiselled  one 
of  tlx  Itimn-.    Apcllc*.  a  native  of  the  city,  contrib- 
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oted  a  splendid  picture  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
rights  of  sanctuary,  to  the  extent  of  a  stadium  in  all 
directions  round  the  temple,  were  also  conceded,  which, 
in  consequence  of  abuse,  the  emperor  Tiberius  abolish- 
ed. The  temple  was  built  of  cedar,  cypress,  white 
marble,  and  even  gold,  with  which  it  glittered  (Spnnh. 
(torrat.  in  Hymn,  in  Itinn.  8&5).  Costly  and  mag- 
nificent offerings  of  various  kinds  were  made  to  the 
goddess  and  treasured  in  the  temple,  such  as  paintings, 
statues,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  almost  exceeded  com- 
putation. The  fame  of  the  temple,  of  the  goddess,  and 
of  the  city  itself,  was  spread  not  only  through  Asia,  but 
the  world,  a  celebrity  which  was  enhanced  and  diffused 
the  more  readily  because  sacred  games  were  practised 
there,  which  called  competitors  and  spectators  from  ev- 
en* country.  In  style,  too,  this  famous  structure  con- 
stituted an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitruv.  iv,  1),  since  it 
was  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  order  was  |ierfect- 
ed.  The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary  was  a  prov- 
erb throughout  the  civilized  world  (Philo  Byz.  Sjtect. 
MumL  7).  All  these  circumstances  give  increased 
force  to  the  architectural  allegory  in  the  great  epistle 
which  Paul  wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  Hi,  9-17),  to  tin- 
passages  where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Kphesus  (Ephes.  ii,  19  22 ;  1  Tim. 
iii,  15;  vi,  19;  2  Tim.  ii,  19,  20),  and  to  the  words 
spoken  to  the  Ephcsian  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx, 
32).  The  temple  was  frequently  used  for  the  safe 
custody  of  treasure.  Of  more  questionable  character 
was  the  privilege  which,  in  common  with  some  other 
Greek  temples,  it  enjoyed  of  an  asylum,  within  the 
limits  of  which  criminals  were  safe  from  arrest  (Stra- 
ta, xiv,  fi-ll :  Plutarch,  lie  art  al.  c.  8;  Apollon.  Eph. 
tpi$f.  66).  By  Alexander  this  asylum  was  extended 
to  a  stolium,  and  by  Mithridates  somewhat  further; 
Mark  Antony  nearly  doubled  the  distance;  but  the 
abuses  hence  arising  became  so  mischievous,  that  Au- 
gustus was  compelled  to  atalish  the  privilege,  or  at 
least  restrict  it  to  its  ancient  taundary.  Among  his 
other  enormities,  Nero  is  said  to  have  despoiled  the 
temple  of  Diana  of  much  of  its  treasure.  It  continued 
to  conciliate  no  small  portion  of  respect  till  it  was 
finally  burnt  by  the  (Soths  in  the  reign  of  Gallientis. 
(See  'flirt,  Dtr  Tempel  der  Diann  tu  EpktiUi,  Berlin. 
MOD.) 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at  Kphe- 
sus in  the  case  of  Paul  (Acts  xix,  t&A\  )  are  twntion- 
ed  in  the  articles  Diaxa  nnd  Pai'L;  but  the  following 
details  must  l>e  added.  In  consequence  of  this  devo- 
tion, tho  city  of  Ephesus  was  called  vhokhuoi;  (vcr.  .to) 
or  warden"  of  Diana  (see  Van  Dale,  W»  rf.  p.  IV  Q ; 
Wolf  and  Kuinol,  in  loc.).  This  was  a  recognised  ti- 
tle applied  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  communities.  In  the  instance  of  Ephesus^the  term 
is  abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  inscriptions. 
Its  nencortitc  was,  in  fact,  as  the  "town-clerk"  said, 
proverbial.  Another  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of 
Diina's  worship  at  Kphesus  was  that  a  large  manu- 
factory grew  up  there  of  portable  shrines  (vuai,  ver. 
24,  the  a^pvftara  of  Dionys.  Halicarn.  ii,  2,  and  oth- 
er  writers),  which  strangers  purchased,  and  devotees 
carried  with  them  on  journeys  or  set  up  in  their 
houses.  (If  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, perha-is  Alexander  the  "coppersmith"  (o  \«\- 
cm'/c.  2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was  one.  The  case  of  Demetrius 
the  "silversmith"  (ripyrooirotoc.  in  the  Acts)  is  ex- 
plicit. He  was  alarmed  for  his  trade  when  he  saw 
the  Gospel,  under  the  preaching  of  Paul,  gaining 
ground  upon  idolatry  and  su-ierstition.  and  he  spread 
a  panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
rtxvirm  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  ipynrat  (v.  26) 
or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  the  distinction  between 
them.  (See  Schmid.  Tempin  ItomrtrU  argentri,  .lena, 
1695;  WilUcb,  Katita  *tt.  Lips.  171C.)  Sec  Dkme- 
TRtca. 

C.  Magical  A  ri». — Among  the  distinguished  natives 
of  Epbftus  in  the  ancient  world  may  be  mentioned 


Apelles  and  Parrhasius,  rivals  in  the  art  of  painting; 
Heroclitus,  the  man-hating  philosopher,  Ilipponax,  a 
satirical  |toet,  Artemidorus,  who  wrote  a  history  and 
description  of  the  earth.    The  claims  of  Kphesus,  how- 
ever, to  the  praise  of  originality  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  libera!  arts  are  but  inconsiderable,  and  it  must  be 
content  with  the  dubious  reputation  of  having  excelled 
in  the  refinements  of  a  voluptuous  and  artificial  civil- 
ization.   With  culture  of  this  kind,  a  practical  belief 
in  and  a  constant  use  of  those  arts  which  pretend  to 
lay  open  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  arm  the  hand  of 
man  with  supernatural  -rowers,  have  generally  been 
found  conjoined.    Accordingly,  the  Ephesian  multi- 
tude were  addicted  to  sorcery  ;  indeed,  in  the  age  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  adepts  in  the  occult  sciences 
were  numerous :  they  travelled  from  country  to  coun- 
try, and  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  Asia,  deceiv- 
ing the  credulous  multitude  and  profiting  by  their  ex- 
pectations.   They  were  sometimes  Jews,  who  referred 
their  skill  and  even  their  forms  of  proceeding  to  Sol- 
omon, who  is  still  regarded  in  the  East  as  head  or 
prince  of  magicians  (Josephus,  .1  nt.  viii,  2, 5 ;  Acts  viii. 
,  II ;  xiii,  G,  8).    In  Asia  Elinor  Kphesus  had  a  high  rep- 
utation for  magical  arts  (Ortlob,  lh  Fph**.  tibri*  com- 
1  btutit.  Lips.  1708).  This  also  comes  conspicuously  into 
view  in  Luke's  narrative  (Acts  xix,  11-20).    The  pe- 
culiar character  of  Paul's  miracles  (cwiifinc  ov  rut 
rt'Xiii'ffrtc,  vcr.  11)  would  seem  to  have  taen  intended 
as  antagonistic  to  the  prevalent  superstition.  The 
i  books  mentioned  as  being  burned  by  their  possessors 
'  in  consequence  of  his  teaching  were  doubtless  books 
of  magic.    How  extensively  they  were  in  use  may  bo 
learned  from  the  fact  that  "the  price  of  them"  was 
"  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver"  (more  than  ¥.10,000). 
i  Very  celebrated  were  the  Ephesian  letters  (  Eptata 
i  yotiftftara),  which  appear  to  have  Ireen  a  sort  of  inag- 
'  ical  formula?  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  designed 
to  be  fixed  as  amulets  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  hands  and  the  head  (lint.  ■Sym.  v ii ;  I^ake- 
macher,  (As.  Philoi.  ii,  12G;  Deyling,  (ibserv.  iii,  866). 
Erasmus  yAdtig.  Cent,  ii,  678)  says  thut  they  were  cer- 
:  tain  signs  or  marks  which  rendered  their  possessor  vie- 
'  torious  in  every  thing.    Eustntbius  (ad  Horn.  Ody».  x, 
094)  states  an  opinion  that  Cncsus,  when  on  his  funor- 
I  al  pile,  was  very  much  tanefited  by  the  use  of  them; 
!  and  that  when  a  Milesian  and  an  Ephesian  we  e  wrest- 
I  ling  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  former  could  gain  no 
I  advantage,  as  the  latter  had  Ephesian  letters  bound 
round  his  heel ;  but,  these  being  discovered  and  re- 
moved, he  lost  his  superiority,  and  was  thrown  thirty 
times.    The  faith  in  these  mystic  syllables  continued, 
more  or  less,  till  the  sixth  century  (see  the  Life  of  Al- 
exander of  Tralles,  in  Smith's  lint,  of  ('Uim.  Hiog.  s. 
v.).    We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
,  grew  up  at  Kphesus  in  the  later  apostolic  uge,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and  indica- 
ted in  tho  epistle  to  the  Ephesi  ins,  and  more  distinct- 
ly in  the  epistb-s  to  Timothy.    See  Cckiocs  Akts. 

7.  Modern  Item  tin*. — The  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie  two 
short  days'  journey  from  Smyrna,  in  proceeding  from 
which  towards  the  south-east  the  traveller  passes  the 
pretty  village  of  Sedekuy ;  and  two  hours  and  a  half 
,  onwards  he  comes  to  the  ruined  village  of  Danizzi.  on 
a  wide,  solitary,  uncultivated  plain,  tavond  which  sev- 
eral burial-grounds  may  be  observed  ;  near  one  of 
these,  on  an  eminence,  are  the  supposed  ruins  of  Ephe- 
sus, consisting  of  shattered  walls,  in  which  some  pil- 
lars, architraves,  and  fragments  of  marble  have  been 
built.  The  soil  of  the  plain  appears  rich.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  a  rank,  bumt-up  vegetation,  and  is  every- 
where deserted  and  solitary,  though  tardcred  by  pic- 
turesque mountains.  A  few  corn-fields  are  scattered 
along  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  marked  by- 
some  large  masses  of  shajieless  ruins  and  stone  walls. 
Towards  the  sea  extends  the  ancient  port,  a  j>estilen- 
tial  marsb.  Along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  over 
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the  plain  ore  scattered  fragment*  of  masonry  and  de-  I  the  stadium,  once  the  crowded  scene  of  their  diver* 
tached  ruins,  but  nothing  can  now  be  fixed  upon  as  '  sions;  and  some  in  the  abrupt  precipice,  in  the  sepal* 
the  great  temple  of  Diana.  There  are  some  broken  |  chres  which  received  their  ashes.  Such  are  the  pres- 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  white  |  ent  citizens  of  Ephesus,  and  such  is  the  condition  to 
marble  :  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  theatre,  consisting  i  which  that  renowned  city  has  been  reduced.    It  was 


of  some  circular  seats  and  numerous  arches,  supposed 
to  be  the  one  in  which  Paul  was  preaching  when  in- 
terrupted by  shouts  of  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epbe- 
sians."  The  ruins  of  this  theatre  present  a  wreck  of 
immense  grandeur,  and  the  original  must  have  been 
of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  dimensions.  Its  form 
alone  can  now  I*  spoken  of,  for  every  scat  is  removed, 
and  the  proscenium  is  a  hill  of  ruins.  A  splendid  cir- 
cus (Fellows's./?fTwrf*,  p.  275)  or  stadium  remains  toler- 
ably entire,  and  there  are  numerous  piles  of  buildings, 
seen  alike  at  Pcrgamus  and  Troy  as  well  as  here,  by 
some  called  gymnasia,  by  others  temples ;  by  others 
again,  with  more  propriety,  palaces.  They  all  came 
with  the  Roman  conquest.  No  one  but  a  Roman  em- 
peror could  have  conceived  such  structures.  In  Italy 
they  have  parallels  in  Adrian's  vilU  near  Tivoli,  and 
perhaps  in  the  pile  upon  the  Palatine.  Many  other 
walls  remain  to  show  the  extent  of  the  buildings  of 
the  city,  but  no  inscription  or  ornament  is  to  be  found, 
cities  having  been  built  out  of  this  quarry  of  worked 
marble.  The  ruins  of  the  adjoining  town,  which  arose 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  are  entirely  composed 
of  materials  from  Ephesus.  There  are  a  few  huts 
within  throe  ruins  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ephe- 
sus), which  still  retain  the  name  of  the  parent  city, 


a  ruinous  place  when  the  emperor  Justinian  filled  Con- 
stantinople with  its  statues,  and  raised  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  on  its  columns.  Its  streets  are  obscured 
and  overgrown.  A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for 
shelter  from  the  sun  at  noon,  and  a  noisy  flight  of 
crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  its  silence. 
We  heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre 
and  of  the  stadium.  The  pomp  of  its  heathen  worship 
is  no  longer  rememl>cred ;  and  Christianity,  which  waa 
then  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by  general  coun- 
cils, barely  lingers  on,  in  an  existence  hardly  visible." 
However'mucb  the  Church  at  Ephesus  may  (Rev.  ii, 
2),  in  its  earliest  days,  have  merited  praise  for  ita 
"  works,  labor,  and  patience,"  yet  it  appears  soon  to 
have  "left  its  first  love," and  to  have  received  in  vain 
the  admonition — "  Remember,  therefore,  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first  works ;  or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove 
thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent." 
If  an}*  repentance  was  produced  by  this  solemn  warn- 
ing, its  effects  were  not  durable' and  the  place  has  long 
since  offered  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  divine  threatenings.  as  well  as  a 
melancholy  suhject  for  thought  to  the  contemplative 
Christian.  Its  fate  is  that  of  the  once  -flouriching 
seven  churches  of  Aria:  its  fate  is  that  of  the  entire 

Busy  cen- 
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A  taluk — a  Turkish  word,  which  is  associated  with  the 

same  idea  as  Ephesus,  meaning  the  City  of  the  Moon  country — a  garden  has  become  a  desert. 
(Fellows).    A  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  Is  thought  \  tres  of  civilization,  spots  where  the 
to  have  stood  near,  if  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  ,  delights  of  the  age  were  collected,  are  now  a  prey  to 
mosque.    ArunuVil  (Discoveries,  ii,  253)  conjectures  ;  silence,  destruction,  and  death.    Consecrated  first  of 
that  the  gate,  called  the  Gate  of  Persecution,  and  large  j  all  to  the  purposes  of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had  Chris- 
mosses  of  brick  wall  which  lie  beyond  it,  are  parts  of  tian  temples  almost  rivalling  the  pagan  in  ^plendcr, 
this  celebrated  church,  which  was  fortified  during  the  wherein  the  image  of  the  great  Diana  lay  prostrate 
great  Council  of  Ephesus.    The  tomb  of  St.  John  was  before  the  cross;  anil,  after  the  lapse  of  some  ccn- 
in  or  under  his  church,  and  the  Greeks  have  a  tradi-  tunes,  Jesus  gave  place  to  Mohammed,  and  the  cres- 
tion  of  a  sacred  dust  arising  every  year,  on  his  festival,  cent  glittered  on  the  dome  of  the  recently  Christian 
from  the  tomb,  possessed  of  miraculous  virtues:  this  church.    A  few  more  scores  of  years,  and  Ephesus 
dust  thev  term  manna.    Not  far  from  the  tomb  of  had  neither  temple,  cross,  crescent,  nor  city,  but  was 
St.  John' was  that  of  Timothv.    The  tomb  of  Marv  "»  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness."  Even 
and  the  seven  wou'.a  (boys,  as' the  Synararia  calls  the  the  sea  has  retired  from  the  scene  of  devastation, 
8even  Sleepers)  are  found  in  an  adjoining  hill.    At  «"d  a  pestilential  morass,  covered  with  mud  and 
the  back  of  the  mosque,  on  the  hill,  is  the  sunk  ground-  i  rushes,  has  succeeded  to  the  waters  which  brought 
plan  of  a  small  church,  still  much  venerated  bv  the  ("P  »bips  laden  with  merchandise  from  every  part  of 
Greeks.    The  sites  of  two  others  arc  shown  at  Asaluk.  , 'he  kuown  world.    (See  Herod,  i,  26;  ii,  148;  Livy, 
There  is  also  a  building,  called  the  Prison  of  St.  Paul,  >.  "»5;   Pausanias,  vii,  2,  4;   Philo  Byx.de  7  0,b. 
constructed  of  Urge  stones  without  cement.    The  sit-  Mime. ;  Creuzcr,  Symbol,  ii,  13;  HasseL  Erdbeschr.  ii, 
uation  of  the  temple  is  donbtful,  but  it  probably  stood  132.) 

where  certain  large  masses  remain  on  the  low  ground,  7.  Literature. — The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been 
full  in  view  of  the  theatre.  The  disappearance  of  the  visited  and  examined  by  many  travellers  during  the 
temple  may  earily  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  last  200  years,  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  copi- 
rising  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  ous,  have  been  given  by  Pococke.  Tournefort,  Spon 
its  materials  for  medieval  buildings.  Some  of  its  col-  and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Poujoulat,  Prokesch,  Beau  jour, 
umns  are  said  to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  Schuliert,  Arundell  {Seven  Churckrs.  Lond.  1828,  p.  2fi), 
and  even  in  the  cathedrals  of  Italy.  '  Fellows  (Ana  Mhu/r,  Lond.  1)»39,  p.  274),  and  Ilamil- 

Tbough  Ephesus  present-  few  traces  of  human  life,  ton.  The  fullest  accounts  are,  among  the  older  trav- 
and  little  but  scattered  and  mutilated  remains  of  its  \  ellers,  in  Chandler  (Travel*,  Oxford,  1775.  p.  131),  and 
ancient  grandeur,  yet  the  environs,  diversified  as  they  among  the  more  recent,  in  Hamilton  (Researches,  Lond. 
are  with  hill  and  dale,  and  not  scantily  supplied  with  1  1842,  ii,  22).  Some  views  arc  given  in  the  second  vol- 
wood  and  water,  present  many  features  of  great  Iwau-  ume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the  Dilet  • 
ty.  Arundell  (ii,  244)  enumerates  a  great  variety  of  tanti  Society.  Leake,  in  his  Ana  Minor  (Lond.  1824, 
trees,  which  he  saw  in  the  neighborhood,  among  which  !  p.  258,  ft4«X  has  a  discussion  on  the  dimensions  and 
may  be  specified  groves  of  myrtle  near  Ephesus.  He  '  style  of  the  temple.  In  Kiepert's  Hellas  is  a  map, 
also  found  heath  in  abundance,  of  two  varieties,  and  <  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  substance  of  which  will 
saw  there  the  common  fern,  which  he  met  with  in  no  l*>  found  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v.  Ephesus. 
other  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Dr.  Chandler  (p.  150,  4to)  The  latest  and  most  complete  work  is  Fulkener's  r'phe* 
gives  a  striking  description  of  Ephesus,  as  be  found  it  sus  ttnd  the  Temple  of  Diana  (London.  1862, 8vo).  A 
on  his  visit  in  17G4 :  "  Its  population  consisted  of  a  few  railway  now  renders  Ephesus  accessible  from  Smyrna 
Greek  peasants,  living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  de-  (Pressensc,  Land  of  (iospel,  p.  215).  To  the  works 
prudence,  and  insensibility,  the  representatives  of  an  alwve  referred  to  must  I*  added  Perry,  De  rebus  Ephe~ 
illustrious  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their  sionm  (G/itt.  1837),  a  slight  sketch ;  Guhl.  Ephesiaca 
greatne«s— some  the  substructure  of  the  glorious  edi-  ( Berl.  1843),  a  very  elaborate  work,  although  his  plons 
ficea  which  they  raised;  some  beneath  the  vaults  of  i  are  mostly  from  Kiepert;  Hemsen's  Paulut  (GOtt 
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1830),  which  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus; 
Biscoe,  On  the  Ads  (Oxf.  1829),  p.  274-285 ;  Mr.  Aker- 
man's  paper  on  the  Coin*  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans,  rf 
the  Xumismatic  Soc.  1841 ;  Gronovius,  Antiq.  Grate,  vii, 
887-101 ;  and  an  article  by  Ampere  in  the  Rev.  drs 
Deux  Mondes  fur  Jan.  1842.  Other  monographs  are 
Anon.  Acta  PauH  cum  Ephesiis  (Helmst.  1768);  vEpl- 
nns,  De  diijiHi  i  bapt.  discip.  Ephesinor.  (Altorf,  1719) ; 
Benner,  De  bapt.  Ephesiontm  in  nomen  Christ*  (Gicas. 
1733);  Bircherode,/*  cultu  Diana  Ephes.  (Hafn.  1728); 
Conrad,  Acta  Pauli  Ephes.  (Jena,  1710);  Deyling,  De 
tumultu  a  Dtmetrio  (in  his  Obss.  sacr.  iii,  3U2  sq.) ;  Le- 
derlin,  De  temp' it  Di'tnm  Ephesiontm  (Argent.  1714) ; 
Schurzneish,  De  Uteris  Ephesior.  (Vitcb.  1698);  Siber, 
/>  xriHtfryia  Ephesiorum  (Vitcb.  1686) ;  Wnllen,  Acta 
PauH  Ephes.  (Gryph.  17tW) ;  Stickel.  De  Ejthrsiis  Uteris 
lingua  Semitic*  vindicandis  (Jen.  1860).  See  E hue- 
bias*,  Epistle  to. 

EPHESUS,  General  Council  ok.  The  third 
orcumenical  council,  convoked  by  the  emperor  Thco- 
duKius  II,  was  held  at  Ephesus  in  431,  upon  the  contro- 
versy raised  by  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who'  objected  to  the  application  of  the  title  of  Wto- 
r<»roc  to  'he  Virgin  Mary.  Fur  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  convocation  of  this  council,  see  the 
articles  Nestorius,  Nestoriaxs,  Pelaoii-s.  Oeles- 
tine,  the  pope,  not  seeing  lit  to  attend  in  person,  sent 
three  legates,  Arcadius  and  iTojectus,  bishops,  and 
Philip,  a  priest.  Among  the  first  who  arrived  at  the 
council  was  Nestorius,  with  a  numerous  body  of  fol- 
lowers, and  accompanied  by  Ireneus,  a  nobleman,  his 
friend  and  protector.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  also,  and 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  came,  accompanied  by  about  fif- 
ty of  the  Egyptian  bishops;  Memnon  of  Ephesus  hod 
brought  together  about  forty  of  the  bishops  within  bis 
jurisdiction ;  and  altogether  more  than  two  hundred 
bishops  were  present.  Candidianus,  the  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Ephesus,  attended,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, to  keep  peace  and  order;  but  by  his  conduct  lie 
greatly  favored  the  party  of  Nestorius.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  opening  of  the  council  was  June  7th ; 
hut  John  of  Antioch,  and  the  other  bishops  from  Syria 
and  the  East  not  having  arrived,  it  was  delayed  till 
the  22d  of  the  same  month.  At  the  first  session  of  the 
council  (June  22),  before  the  Greek  and  Syrian  bishops 
bad  arrived,  Cyril  and  the  bishops  present  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  deposed  and  excommu- 
nicated him.  This  sentence  was  signed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  bishops,  according  to  Tillemont, 
anl  by  more  than  two  hundred  according  to  Flcury; 
it  was  immediately  made  known  to  Nestorius,  and 
published  in  the  public  places.  At  the  same  time,  no- 
tice of  it  was  sent  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constan- 
tinople, with  a  recommendation  to  them  to  secure  the 
property  of  the  Church  for  the  successor  of  the  de- 
prived Nestorius.  As  soon,  however,  as  Nestorius  had 
received  notice  of  this  sentence,  ho  protested  against 
it,  and  all  that  had  passed  at  the  council,  and  forward- 
ed to  the  emperor  an  account  of  what  had  l>een  done, 
setting  forth  that  Cyril  and  Memnon,  refusing  to  wait 
for  John  and  the  other  bishops,  had  hurried  matters 
on  in  a  tumultuous  and  irregular  way.  On  the  27th 
of  June  twenty -seven  Syrian  bishops  arrived,  chose 
John  of  Antioch  for  their  president,  and  deposed  Cyril 
in  their  turn.  In  August,  count  John,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Theodosius,  arrived  at  Ephesus,  and  directed 
the  bishop*  of  both  synods  to  meet  him  on  the  follow, 
ing  day.  Accordingly,  John  of  Antioch  and  Nestorius 
attended  with  their  party,  and  Cyril  with  the  orth«»- 
dox  ;  but  immediately  a  dispute  arose  lietwecn  thoin, 
the  latter  contending  that  Nestorius  should  not  l>c 
present,  while  the  former  wished  to  exclude  Cyril. 
Upon  this,  the  count,  to  quiet  the  dispute,  gave  both 
Cyril  and  Nestorius  into  custody,  and  then  endeavor- 
ed, but  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  two  parties.  And  thus 
matters  seemed  as  far  from  a  settlement  as  ever.  The 
emperor  at  hut  permitted  the  fathers  of  the  council  to 


!  send  to  him  eight  deputies,  while  the  Orientals  or  Syr- 
'  ians,  on  their  part,  sent  as  many.  The  place  of  meet* 
ing  was  Chalccdon,  whither  the  emperor  proceeded, 
and  spent  five  days  in  listening  to  the  arguments  on 
both  sides ;  and  here  the  Council  of  Ephesus  may,  in 
I  fact,  be  said  to  have  terminated.  Nothing  is  known 
|  of  what  passed  at  Chalcedon,  but  the  event  shows  that 
Thcodosius  sided  with  the  Catholics,  since  upon  his 
return  to  Constantinople  he  ordered,  by  a  letter,  the 
Catholic  deputies  to  come  there,  and  to  proceed  to  con- 
secrate a  bishop  in  the  place  of  Nestorius,  whom  he 
had  already  ordered  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  to  confine 
himself  to  his  monaster}'  near  Antioch.  Afterwards 
he  directed  that  all  the  bishops  at  the  council,  includ- 
ing Cyril  and  Memnon,  should  return  to  their  respect- 
ive dioceses.  The  judgment  of  this  council  was  at 
once  approved  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  East,  and  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
consisting  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops.  Even 
John  of  Antioch  and  the  Eastern  bishops  very  soon  ac- 
knowledged it.  But  Nestorius  protested  to  the  last 
that  he  did  not  hold  the  heretical  opinions  anathema- 
tized  by  the  council.    See  Nestor  tra. 

Of  the  other  councils  of  Ephesus,  the  following  are 
all  that  need  be  mentioned  :  1,  in  246  (?),  against  the 
Patropassian  Noetus ;  2,  in  400,  under  Chrysostom, 
where  Ilcraclidus  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  six  siinoniacal  bishops  dej>osed;  and  the  Ron- 
bek  Council  (see  next  article). — Landon,  Manual  of 
I  Councils,  p.  235 ;  Mansi,  Cone,  iv,  1212,  1320,  et  al. ; 
I  Gieseler,  Ch.  History,  §  88 ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  ii, 
|  468  sq. ;  Murd.  Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  i,  868 ;  Palmer, 
I  On  the  Church,  1,  885  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Historical  The 
olofftf,  i,  828  sq. ;  Hefele,  Conciiienffesehichte,  ii,  161  .«q.  4 
j  Smith,  Tables  of  Church  History  ;  Christian  Examin- 
er, liv,  49. 

EPHESUS,  Robber  Council  or  (tri>voSoc.  Xmrrpi- 
Kfj,  latrociniurn  Ephesinum),  the  so-called  second  gen- 
eral council  at  Ephesus,  A.D.  449.  Kutyches  (q.  v.), 
whom  Flavlanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  in  tho 
preceding  year  dcjwsed  on  account  of  heretical  opin- 
ions, appealed  to  a  general  council,  at  which  the  patri- 
archs of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Thessalonica, 
and  other  heads  of  the  Church  should  be  present,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  convoke  the  council  im- 
mediately. Theodosius  wrote  to  Dioscorus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  desiring  him  to  attend  at  Ephesus  on  the 
1st  of  August,  with  ten  metropolitan  and  as  many 
Egyptian  bishops,  and  no  more,  in  order  to  inquire 
into  .1  question  of  faith  in  dispute  between  Flavianus 
and  Eutyches,  and  to  remove  from  the  Church  the  fa- 
vorers of  Nestorius.  In  the  same  manner  he  wrote  to 
other  bishops,  always  fixing  the  same  number  of  me- 
trojKilitans  and  bishops,  and  especially  forbidding 
Theodoret  to  leave  his  diocese.  He  sent  his  own  offi- 
cers, Elpidus  and  Eulogius,  with  authority  to  provide 
such  troops  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  what  might  I*  required.  The  bish- 
ops who  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  Eutyches  at  the 
council  held  by  Flavianus  at  Constantinople  in  448 
were  present  at  the  council,  but  were  allowed  to  take 
no  part  in  the  debates,  and  Dioscorus  was  allowed  to 
take  the  lead  in  everything  relating  to  the  council. 
The  council  met  August  8,  and  about  130  bishops  at- 
tended. Dioscorus  and  his  party  ruled  throughout ; 
Eutyches  whs  declared  orthodox,  and  re-established  in 
his  priefthtKxl  and  office  of  abbot ;  and  sentence  of 
deposition  was  pronounced  upon  Flavianus.  Flavia- 
nus appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  legate,  Hilary,  boldly  opposed  the  sentence;  nt 
the  same  time  many  of  the  bishops  on  their  knees  im- 
plored Dioscorus  to  reconsider  the  matter ;  but  he,  de- 
termined to  carry  it  through,  cried  out  for  the  impe- 
rial officers,  upon  which  the  proconsul  Proclus  entered, 
followed  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  armed  with  swords  and 
sticks,  and  earn  ing  chains,  who  by  threats  and  blowa 
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compelled  the  bishops  to  sign  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion. This,  at  last,  ninety-six  of  them  did,  many, 
however,  being  first  severely  wounded ;  Flavianus 
himvlf  wu  treated  with  C  Jch  excessive  violence  that 
he  died  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  within  throe 
days;  it  is  said  that  Dioscorus  jumped  spoil  him  as  he 
lay  upon  the  ground,  and  that  Harsumas  and  the  monks 
kicked  him  with  the  utmost  brutality.  To  the  con- 
demnation of  Flavianus  that  of  Eusehius  of  Doiylieum 
was  added,  which  ended  the  first  session;  after  which 
the  legate  Hilary,  dreading  fresh  scenes  of  violence, 
tied  secretly  to  Home.  In  the  following  sessions  The- 
odoret  of  Tyre  was  deposed,  also  Domnus  of  Antioch 
and  Ihas  of  Kdessa;  after  which  Dioscorus  departed, 
and  the  hishops  withdrew  from  Kphesua.  Thus  ended 
the  ax-vococ  Xnorpieh,  as  the  Greeks  justly  named  this 
disgraceful  assembly,  in  which  violence  and  injustice 
were  carried  on  to  the  utmost  excess. — Landon,  .l/tm- 
ual  of  Councils,  p.  2:M> ;  Mansi,  CW*7  vi,  588  et  al. ; 
Neander,  Ch.  //irf.  ii.  5<>9  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  /list.  §  89; 
Hefide,  Conciliettgesrhichtf,  ii,  350  sq. ;  Schaff,  Church 
Hist,  ii,  34* ;  iii,  738 ;  Hagenbaeh,  Hut.  »f  Lh>ctrine*, 
it  278;  Herzog,  Rral-Encyklap&lir,  iv.  Hi  •  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirchen-I^r.  iii,  (Hit;  Ix-wald,  Die  *>ym<inntt 
Jtanbertynode,  in  Illgen's  Zritschrifl  fur  d.  hitter.  The- 
oi.  1838,  p.  39.    See  Dioscorith. 

Eph'lal  (Heb.  F.phhit',  VZZX.  judir,il„r :  S.  j.t. 
'QfXat  v.  r.  'A$a(iii\,  Vulg.  Ophlal),  son  of  Znl>ad  and 
father  of  Obed,  of  the  lineage  of  Sheshan.  of  .ludah  (1 
Chron.  ii,  37).    B.C.  post  1618. 

Ephod  (1Kb.  Kphod',  HEX,  an  ephtul  [q,  v.]; 
Sept.  Oi"'f>i£  v.  r.  Xovfi,  Vulg.  EjAod),  the  father  of 
Hanniel,  which  latter,  as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist  Joshua  and 
Eleazar  in  the  apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv,  23).    B.C.  ante  1C18. 

Ephod  p*EX  [rarely  1BX],  epAW,  twice  [Exod. 
xxviii,  8;  xxxix,  6]  in  the  fem.  PHEX,  nphuddtih', 
something  girt ;  iwrnfUft  Ecclus.  xlv,  #),  a  sacred  vest- 
ment originally  appropriate  to  the  high-priest  (Kxod. 
xxviii,  4),  but  afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office 
(1  Sam.  ii,  28;  xiv,  8;  llos.  iii,  4).  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  18),  and  by  David 
when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vi,  14 ; 
1  Chron.  xv,  27);  it  differed  from  the  priestly  ephod 
in  material,  being  made  of  ordinary  linen  p2),  where- 
as the  other  was  of  line  linen  (CC);  it  i»  noticeable 
that  the  Sept.  does  not  give  iwuftic  or  'Kfoii  in  the 
passages  last  quoted,  but  terms  of  more  general  im- 
port, <rro\i)  itaWoc,  aroXri  fivnttin}.  Attached  to  the 
ephod  of  the  high-priest  was  the  breast-plate  with  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  ;  this  was  the  ephod  by  eminence, 
which  Abinthnr  carried  off  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  6)  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9),  and  which  David 
consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  9;  xxx,  7).  The  importance 
of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle  of  the  breast-plate  led 
to  its  adoption  in  the  idolatrous  forms  of  worship  in- 
stituted in  the  time  of  the  judges  (Judg.  viii,  27 ;  xvii, 
6;  xviii,  14  sq.).  The  amount  of  gold  used  by  Gideon 
in  making  his  ephod  (Judg.  viii,  26)  has  led  Gesenius 
(Thesaur.  p.  135),  after  Vatke  (/  ibl.  Thtol.  i,  267),  fol- 
lowing the  I'cshito  version,  to  give  the  word  the  mean- 
ing of  an  idol-image,  as  though  that,  and  not  the  priest, 
was  clothed  with  the  ephod :  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  idol  was  so  invested,  nor  does  such  an  idea 
harmonize  with  the  general  use  of  the  ephod.  Idols 
of  wood  were  often  thus  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  are  proUbly  alluded  to  in  Judg.  xvii,  5; 
xviii,  17-20 ;  Hos.  iii,  4 ;  'isa.  xxx,  22.  The  ephod  it- 
self, however,  would  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
gold  (Exod.  xxviii,  6  sq. ;  xxxix,  2  sq.\  but  certainly 
not  so  Urge  a  sum  as  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by 
Gideon;  may  we  not  therefore  assume  that  to  nude 
an  ephod  implied  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 


worship  with  its  various  accessories,  snch  as  the  gnu 

ven  image,  which  seem*,  from  the  prominence  assign- 


The  Sacerdotal  Ephod,  according  to  Braiin  (D»  vest  taeerd. 

Ii,  478). 

A.  Fmtit  view;  It.  the  bstk,  similar,  but  without  the  straps, 
clasp*,  or  space  for  the  pectoral :  together  they  coo* til  tiled 

the  two  folds  or  leaves  (*j,,'*0*,p>  of  which  it  was  composed, 

united  over  the  shoulders. 

a,  a.  The  two  si  oulder-pleeas  (fYlBTS). 

6,  6.  The  belt  C^'ll',  or  two  bands  for  girding  It  on. 

fl,  e.  The  two  gulden  rings  (TTS^'  {or  fastening  the  bottom 
of  the  breistplatu. 

d,  d.  The  two  bezels  or  settings  (Hri  2£*5  ,  A.  V.  "ouches"), 
eftch  with  Its  memorial  gem  (Cns.  "  onrx  atone**)  en- 
graved with  six  of  the  tribal  names  ;  serving  also  as  clasp* 
or  buttons  for  fastening  the  shoulder-pieces  U«ether,  and 
likewise  n»  attachments  for  the  gold  chains  on  the  upper 
corner*  of  the  breast-plate. 

f.  The  vscmt  space,  a  span  wide  (ry  a><mV»m  wtpt-runua  irvi- 
h,<u»<k  I'ft  fur  the  inc  rtx>n  of  tltr  gemmed  breast-plate,  ac- 
cording to  Juscphu*  (Ant.  ill,  7, 5'. 
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ed  to  it  in  Judg.  xvlii,  31,  to  represent  the  Crim  nn«l 
Thuniinim,  the  molten  image,  and  the  Terapbim  (xvii, 
4,  5),  and  would  require  a  lar^c  consumption  of  met- 
al? The  ephod  was  worn  over  the  tunic  and  outer 
garment  or  pallium  |  E\od.  -xxviii,  :il ;  xxix,  b),  wit  h- 
out  sleeves,  and  divided  below  the  armpits  into  two 
parts  or  halve-,  of  which  one  was  in  front,  covering 
the  breast  and  belly,  and  the  other  behind,  covering 
the  l»ack.  These  were  joined  ahove  on  the  shoulders 
by  clasps  or  buckles  of  gold  and  predoni  Stones,  and 
reaehed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs;  they  were 
also  made  fast  by  a  belt  around  the  l*.d\  (Exud.  xviii, 
6-12).  The  ancient  Egyptian  priests  appear  to  have 
been  arrayed  in  white  garments  of  the  same  materials. 
The  hirr^fjramjmrt,  or  sacred  scribe,  cs|M-cially  wore, 
over  the  kelt  or  apron  (corre- pond  inn  to  the  Jewish 
sacerdotal  "  breeches"  or  dri  er- 1  whieh  constituted 
the  universal  nether  Bndergani  eut.  .i  loo-c  upper  rol*- 
with  full  sleeves,  which  in  .ill  ca-es  was  of  the  line-t 
linen,  ond  wa-  secured  by  a  giidle  round  t 

Sometimes  a  prie-t  wl  II"  red  incense  was  clad  in 

like  manner.    At  other  times'  the  pri"-t-  wrote,  in  id* 
dition  to  the  apron,  a  shirt  with  short  ti_;ht  til 
over  which  STSJ  thrown  .i  I..    ,  |  IVing  the  right 

arm  exposed  I  Wilkinson,  Ancient  t'.pjpt.  i,  IkU).  .Sec 

HlGH-l'KIEST. 


Aadent  K»ryptlsn  Tunic  One  at  the  two  obtained  by  Gen. 
Ileynlcr,  when  in  K«rypt  with  the  French  expedition,  from 
the  A  rah«  at  Sakkarah,  who  said  they  had  found  them  In  a 
hole  filled  with  sand.  Thl-  U  three  feet  square,  shaped  ex- 
actly like  a  modern  *hirt,  but  having  pstrhtn  of  embroidery 
sewn!  upon  the  ami*,  shoulders,  down  the  n<  ck.  and  on  the 
corners.  The  material  is  prohnhly  linen.  The  seams  are 
covered  with  edging,  the  sleeves  are  bound,  and  the  hole  fut 
the  neck  has  strings  for  drawing  It  closer  iBgyutian  Antiq. 
IL  119).  Its  resemblance  to  the  Jewisli  ephod  is  very  strik- 
ing, especially  If,  aj  Jotepbus  says  (ut  «u;j. ),  the  latter  had 
sleeve*. 


Atiri.-:it  l^rvptiaa  nBfSd  Ooat 

Eph'phatha  (fffa%it  a  Gnocized  form  of  the 
Syro-(  "haldee  imperative  HTOn  or  HrcN,  strictly 
nrerx,  meaning  6t  o/n*xl,  M  it  is  immediately  in- 
terpreted), an  exclamation  uttered  by  Christ  in  curing 
the  deaf-mute  (Mark  vii,  34). 


Ephraem  Manuscri pt  (Codex  Ephraemi,  usu- 
ally designated  as  C.  of  the  New  Test.),  a  very  impor- 
s  tattt  uncial  palimpsest,  which 
derives  its  name  from  having 
been  (about  the  12th  century) 
rewritten  over  with  a  portion 
of  the  Greek  works  of  Ephra- 

tf  *    J£      "■     e|n  the  S.vr-Bn  ( I-  v0- 
-         3    t      \     seems  to  have  been  brought 

y3f  \  from  the  East  by  Andrew 
*  JCj  A*i*  4  John  Lascar,  at  whose  death 
(A.D.  1530)  it  passed  into  the 
li.inds  of  cardinal  Nicolas  Ri- 
dolti,  and  thence,  through  Pic- 
tro  Strozzi,  into  the  posses- 
ion of  Catharine  de  Medici, 
who  deposited  it  in  the  Royal 
Lihrary  at  Paris,  where  it 
■till  remains  (tiumhered  MS. 
!*).  The  old  (ireek  writing, 
which  is  barely  legible  (hav- 
ing been  partly  effaced  to 
make  room  for  the  later  mat- 
ter) contains  portions  of  the 
Sept.  version  of  the  O.  T.  on 
i'A  leaves,  and  fragments 
(enumerated  in  Scrivener's 
Introd.  p.  94  note)  of  every 
part  of  the  N.  T.  on  145 
leaves.  It  is  elegantly  writ- 
ten, very  much  resembling 
in  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  In, ok-  and  general  ap- 
q.    ^1  -  pearance  the  Codex  Alcxan- 

L  b     LP      * drinus,  and  has  but  one  col- 
.    sHT     J—  l,n,n  on  *         consisting  of 
g^**    w       ;  jt  10  to  46  lines.    The  charac- 
(J)    (,\      |  J  ten  van*  in  size,  are  some- 
t     what  elaborate,  and  have  the 
^  characteristics  of  the  Alex- 

Caw  ■  «  andrian  recension,  and  of  the 

\  {j*  2  *  ''tn  <*filury    The  Ammoni- 

—*i  an  sections  stand  in  the  roar- 
s'^  W  *j  gin,  but  not  the  Eusebian 
j  £z  canons;  the  latter,  perhaps, 

a,      C  )  J^^m  }  \  having  been  washed  out,  as 

*   O       *w       1  -  tne^  were  usually  >n  red  ink. 
r*\lj  a)  J\       =•  £  There  nre  no  chapter  divis- 
Ty£       gfi  ions,  and  but  few  punctua- 
^    ^»       j  *  tion  marks.    Traces  of  at 
Z  Z  least  three  later  correctors 
~  7:  may  be  discovered ;  the  first, 
-  |  perhaps  of  the  6th  century, 
=  £  inserted  many  ncccnts,  nnd 
£%  the  nmtfh  breathing;  by  him 
h  fl  or  the  third  band  (whose 
changes  nre  but  few),  small 
crosses  were  interpolated  as 
stops;  the  second  reviser,  not 
earlier  than  the  9th  century, 
a-aa*>     -s  i  ft-        ~  <r  appears  to  have  clumsily  add- 
J  "*»^  wQ      *g  J  ed  the  ecclesiastical  notes  in 
<f       O   *m  margin.     A  chemical 

preparation,  applied  to  the 
MS.  at  the  instance  of  Fleck 
in  183-1,  though  it  revived 
^     much  that  was  before  illegi- 
J3L       c     ble,  has  defaced  the  vellum 
Jb^"™"  JL       ^     with  stains  of  various  color, 
OM«sx$  I  °     The  older  writing  was  first 

~     noticed  by  Peter  Allix  near- 
■~     ly  two  centuries  ago;  vari- 
ous readings  extracted  from 
it   were   communicated  by 
Boivtn  to  Knster.  who  published  them  in  his  edition 
of  Mill's  N.  T.,  1711.   A  complete  oollntion  of  the  N.- 
T.  portion  was  first  made  by  Wetstein  in  1716,  for 


■ 
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Bcntley's  projected  edition,  and  used  by  Wetrteln  in 
his  own  Greek  Test,  of  1751  2.  In  1843  Teschendorf 
published  the  N.-T.  part  fully,  and  the  O.  T.  in  1845, 
in  a  splendid  and  accurate  form,  page  for  page  and 
line  for  line,  in  capital  but  not  facsimile  letters,  with 
valuable  prolegomena,  etc.— Tregelles,  in  Home's  In- 
trod.  iv,  166  sq.  ;  Christian  Rrinembranctr,  Oct.  1H62; 
Tischendorf,  A*«r.  Tut.  Gr.  7th  edit.  p.  cxlix  aq.  See 
Mas caesura,  Biblical. 

B'phraim  (Heb.  t'phra'yim,  D^EX,  a  dual  form  ; 
Gesenius  suggests  —  f  inn-land ;  FUrat  derives  from  a 
sing.  m>?m-^n,frvifful;  Sept.  'E?pai»,  the  name 
of  a  man  (including  the  tribe  and  tract  named  from 
him,  with  other  kindred  object*),  and  of  one  or  two 
other  places  of  doubtful  authenticity  and  certainly  of 
much  leas  note. 

1.  (Joscphus  Grs?cizcs  'E^paf/jnr,  Ant.  ii,  7, 4.)  The 
second  son  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  PoU 
ipherah  (Gen.  xlvi,  20),  Iwrn  during  the  seven  years 
of  pleoteounness  (B.C.  cir.  1*7**),  ai>d  an  allusion  to 
this  is  possibly  latent  in  the  name,  though  it  may  also 
allude  to  Joseph's  increasing  family :  "  The  name  of 
the  second  he  called  Ephraim  (i.  e.  double  fruitful- 
ness),  for  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  CJ^Bn, 
Aiphrani)  in  the  land  of  my  affliction''  ((Jen.  xii.  52). 
Joscphus  (Ant.  ii,  fi,  1)  gives  the  derivation  of  the 
name  somewhat  differently  —  "Restorer,  because  he 
was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefathers"  (ds-o- 
c'ecVrc  .  .  .  ita  to  axotoHiivat).  The  first  incident 
in  hi*  history,  as  well  as  that  of  his  elder  brother  Ma- 
nasseh, is  the  blessing  of  the  grandchildren  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlviii — a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness  of 
which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt  (Tuch, 
Geneti*,  p.  548 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  ltr.  i,  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Jacob  s 
eyes  were  dim  so  that  ho  could  not  see  (xlviii,  10 ; 
comp.  xxvii,  1).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was  evi- 
dently that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  convey  its 
ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseh,  his  first-born, 
and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young  men.  But  the  re- 
sult was  otherwise  ordained.  Jacob  had  been  him- 
self a  younger  brother,  and  his  words  show  plainly 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  that  his  sympa- 
thies were  still  with  the  younger  of  his  two  grand- 
children. He  recalls  the  time  when  he  was  flying 
with  the  birthright  from  the  vengeance  of  Esau ;  the 
day  when,  still  a  wanderer,  God  Almighty  bad  ap- 
peared to  him  at  "Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  and 
blessed  him  in  words  which  foreshadowed  the  name  of 
Ephraim  ("  I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  "E?,  ma- 
phrtta,  Gen.  xlviii,  4 ;  "  Bo  thou  fruitful,"  rno,  pe- 
rt/i,  xxxv,  11 ;  lioth  from  the  same  root  as  the  name 
Ephraim) ;  the  still  later  day  when  the  name  of 
Ephrnth  (comp.  Ewald,  Gejch.  i,  493,  n.)  became  bound 
up  with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii,  7 ;  xxxv,  lfi). 
See  Ephkaimitr.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
arrangement  and  the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for  the 
second  timo  in  that  family,  the  younger  brother  was 
made  greater  than  the  elder — Ephraim  was  set  before 
Manasseh  (xlviii,  19,  '20).  Ephraim  would  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  about  twenty-one  years  old 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvii,  28).  Before  Joseph's  death  Ephra- 
im's  family  had  reached  the  third  generation  (Gen.  1, 
23\  and  it  may  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  af- 
fray mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vii,  21,  occurred,  when 
some  of  the  sons  were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedi- 
tion along  the  sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men 
of  Gath,  and  when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriuh,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fall- 
en on  his  house.  See  Bkkiah.  Obscure  as  is  the 
interpretation  of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch 
our  last  glimpse  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  inconsola- 
ble in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and  at 
last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of  the  new 
chill,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the  progenitor 


|  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descendants— Jehosh- 
ua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chron.  vii.  27 :  se« 
Ewald,  i,  491).    To  this  early  period,  too,  has  been 
referred  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in  Psa.  lxxviii,  9, 
!  when  the  "  children  of  Ephraim,  armed  bowmen  C£33'i3 
(Pirp-Trn,  A.  V.  "being  armed  [and]  carrying 
bows,"  which  Gesenius  and  others  support,  from  the 
i  Sept  and  Vulg. ;  although  Ewald  strikingly  renders 
I  "carrying  ttack  Ih>ws "),  turned  back  in  the  day  of 
1  battle."    Others,  however,  assign  this  defection  to  the 
failure  of  the  tribe  (in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Israelites)  to  expel  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  29). 

1.  Tkibk  of  Epiikaim.  This  tribe,  although,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  laws  of  primogeniture, 
inferior,  as  being  the  junior,  yet  received  j»rccedence 
over  that  descended  from  the  elder  Manasseh  by  vir- 
tue of  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xli,  52;  xlviii,  1). 
That  blessing  was  an  adoptive  set,  whereby  Ephraim 
and  his  brother  Manasseh  were  counted  as  sons  of  Ja- 
cob, in  the  place  of  their  father;  the  object  being  to 
give  to  Joseph,  through  his  sons,  a  double  portion  in 
tlie  brilliant  prospects  of  his  house.  Thus  the  de- 
scendants of  Joseph  formed  two  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
whereas  every  other  of  Jacob's  sons  counted  but  aa 
one.  There  were  thus,  in  fact,  thirteen  triltes  of  Is- 
rael ;  but  the  numlter  twelve  is  usually  preserved, 
either  by  excluding  that  of  Levi  (which  had  no  terri- 
tory) when  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  separately 
named,  or  by  counting  these  two  together  as  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  when  Levi  is  included  in  the  account  The 
intentions  of  Jacob  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  were  counted  as  tritas  of  Israel  at  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  and,  as  such,  shared  in  the  terri- 
torial  distribution  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  i,  38; 
Josh,  xvii,  14;  1  Chron.  vii,  20).  The  precise  posi- 
tion of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Joseph  in  Egypt 
might  form  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation.  Be- 
ing the  sons  of  one  in  eminent  place,  and  through 
their  mother  connected  with  high  families  in  Egypt, 
their  condition  could  not  at  once  have  been  identified 
with  that  of  the  sojourners  in  <i<v-hi  n;  and  perhaps 
they  were  not  fully  amalgamated  with  tho  rest  of  their 
countrymen  until  that  kintr  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

The  numl>ers  of  the  tribe  did  not  at  all  times  corre- 
spond with  the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At 
the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i,  82,  33; 
ii,  19)  it*  numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the  head 
of  the  children  of  l.'m  liel—  Manasseh's  number  lining 
32.200,  and  Benjamin's  8.5,400.  But  forty  yours  later, 
on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi,  37).  without 
any  apparent  cause,  while  Manas^di  had  advanced  to 
52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45.000,  Kphruim  had  dec-reused 
to  32,500,  the  only  smaller  number  living  that  of  Sim- 
eon, 22,200.  At  this  period  the  families  of  both  the 
brother  tribes  are  enumerated,  and  Manasseh  has  pre- 
cedence over  Ephraim  in  order  of  mention.  It  is 
I  very  possible  that  these  great  fiuctuations  in  number 
1  may,  in  part  at  least,  have  been  owing  to  the  various 
standards  under  which  the  •'mixed  multitude"  (Z""). 
i.  e.  mongrel  population  of  semi- Hebrew  Egyptians 
that  followed  the  emigrating  host  (Kmv|.  xii.  3S), 
ranged  itself  in  its  fickleness  at  ditl'erent  times  (Mtth. 
Quart.  Hrr.  April.  18fi3,  p.  3'i6  sq,).  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  the  po-dtion  of  the  sons  of  Jo- 
seph and  Benjamin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  tit>cr- 
nscle  (Num.  ii,  18-24),  and  the  prince  of  Ejdiraim  was 

IElishama,  the  son  of  Annniiuid  (Num.  i,  10). 
It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  first  introduced  tn  the  great  hero  to  whom  the  tribe 
'  owed  much  of  it»  subsequent  greatness.    The  repre- 
sentative of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was  "  Oshca,  the 
son  of  Nun,"  whose  name  was  at  the  termination  of 
the  affair  changed  by  Moses  to  the  more  distinguished 
.  form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to  us.    As  among  the 
|  founders  of  the  nation  Abram  had  acquired  the 


of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of  Israel,  so  Osbea,  "help/ 
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Mmp  of  Iho  Tribe  of  Ephraim. 


became  Jehoshua  or  Joshua,  "the  help  of  Jehovah" 
(EweR,  ii,  306). 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  record*  of  the 
book  of  Joshua — the  "  Domesday  liook  of  Palestine" 
— the  two  great  tribes  of  Judali  and  Joseph  (Ephraim 
and  Manaaseh)  first  took  their  inheritance;  end  after 
them  tb*  seven  othi-r  trilws  entered  on  theirs  (Josh. 
XV,  xvi,  xvii,  sviii,  ti).  The  boundaries  of  the  por- 
tion of  Ephraim  are  given  in  xvi,  1-10,  and  a  part  of 
k  apparently  in  duplicate  In  ver.  6,  7.  The  south 
boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with 
the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin  (q.  v.),  which  latter, 
however,  is  somewhat  more  exactly  stated  tn  Josh, 
aviu,  12  sq.  Sea  TntBB.  Commencing  at  the  Jor- 
dan, at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho  (strictly  Jordan  »f 
Jtricho,  iirn*'  YPC,  an  expression  that  would  lead 
as  to  locate  the  boundary  at  the  point  nearest  that 
city,  did  not  the  necessity  of  including  within  Benja- 
min cerUin  other  pretty  well  identified  places  compel 
OS  to  carry  it  somewhat  farther  up  the  river),  it  ran  to 
the  **  water  of  Jericho,"  probably  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rat  el-Ain ;  thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  perhaps  the 
wady  Satnieh,  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
ifid'nr.  the  uncultivated  waste  hills — to  Mount  Bethel 
•ad  Los;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  "the  Japhletite." 
Beth  bo  run  the  lower,  and  Gezcr — places  two  of  which 
are  known — along  the  northern  hoandary  of  Dan  (q. 
v.)  to  the  Mediterranean,  probably  about  Joppa.  This 
agree*  with  the  enumeration  in  1  Chron.  vH,  in  which 
Bethel  ia  given  as  the  eastern,  and  Qatar — some  where 
east  of  the  present  Rami  eh— as  the  western  limit.  In 
Josh,  xvt,  6,  8,  we  apparently  have  fragments  of  the 
northern  loundary  (compare  xvii,  10),  and  as  at  least 
three  of  the  points  along  that  line  (Asher,  Tapmiah, 
aad  Janohah)  are  pretty  well  identified  (see  each 
name),  we  arc  tolerably  safe  in  fixing  the  eastern  ex- 
tramhy  on  the  Jordan  at  about  the  mouth  of  wady 
FasaiL,  end  the  western,  or  the  torrent  Kanah,  at  the 
Nahr  Falaik,  north  of  Apollonia.    But  it  is 


possible  that  there  never  was  a  very  definite  subdivi- 
sion of  the  territory  assigned  to  the  two  brother  tri  I  <cs. 
Such  an  inference,  at  least,  may  be  drawn  from  Josh, 
xvii,  14-18,  in  which  the  two  are  represented  as  com- 
plaining  that  only  one  portion  had  been  allotted  to 
them.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh'a  were 
Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Endor  on  the  slopes 
of  the  "  Little  Hermon,"  Taanacb  on  the  north  side 
of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea-coast  south  of  the  same 
mountain.  Ephraim  thus  occupied  the  very  centre  of 
Palestine,  embracing  an  area  about  40  miles  in  length 
from  EL  to  W.,  and  from  6  to  26  in  breadth  from  N.  to 
S.  It  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  to 
the  Jordan  on  the  E. :  on  the  N.  it  had  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  on  the  S.  Benjamin  and  Dan  (.tosh, 
xvi,  5  sq.  j  xvii,  7  aq,).  This  line  country  included 
most  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Samaria,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Judiea  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
Galilee  on  the  other.    See  SAMARIA. 

The  following  is  n  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localities 
within  this  tribe,  with  the  proliahle  modern  sites;  those 
not  identified  by  any  modern  traveller  arc  inclosed  in 
brackets : 


Antipatri*. 
ArcliL 

Town. 

Krfr-Saba. 

do. 

tK<f>-Mumtf 

Am  mnh. 

do. 

AV-OrmaA. 

Ataroth  (-n.!d*r). 

do. 

A  f»rro. 

llaal-hanwD. 

Vlaerard. 

[8.K.of  Jenln]? 

Kaal-shallaha* 

Town. 

See  Siialisiia. 

Bethdiorao. 

da 

IktuUr. 

Hocbha. 

Alur  - 1  i.e. 

Kbal. 

Mount. 

UtM  Sitti-8tltttniu> 

Oaasb. 

do. 

(Sepnlehrsl  UU1  s. 
Tlbneh)r 

r. 

Town. 

(tea  Gibkb. 

Oerislub 

Mount, 

Jrbel  rt'Tur. 

Oeser. 

Town. 

Gibeab. 

do. 

Khurtut-Jitriat 

Oilgftl  ft  Slags  11, 2). 
Gtlgsl  (Josh.  xU,  «t). 

do. 

jam*. 

do. 

JiljuNyth, 

Oob 

do. 

See  Ginam. 

Jacob'*  Well. 

WelL 

Bir-Yakub. 

Janoliah. 

Town. 
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JaphletL 
.leshanah. 
Kanah. 
I.i«lmn>n. 

Lea. 

Mich  met  hah. 

Iforeh. 

i'irnthon. 

Saltm. 

Hamaria. 

8a  too. 

ghalein. 

hhnlisha. 

Sharon. 

Hieohrra. 

Hhilon. 

Sychcm  or  Sjrchar. 

Tappuah. 

Thebes. 

Tlmnath  (.hcrea  or 

-serali). 
Tiph*Ah. 
Tirxah. 
I'uen-ihermh. 
/.  i  .11.'  ii 


} 


Village.  [Beit  rni<r\* 

Town.  lAiti-Siiiiu]  ? 

I  (rook.  .Vu/ir  Kufrm  t 

1'lain.  See  Shakon. 

Town.  J.ubbwi. 

da  [N.ofUcitin  J 

do,  [On  Wadv  IttdaO]  ? 

Hill.  I*.  ipuTofJeo  l  imhr]? 

Town.  Hirala. 

do.  Sheikh  Salnti. 

da  .v.  i.ij.r.  /, 

Reirlon.  See  Sdakos. 

Town.  Stlim. 

Region.  [KAwrftW 

do.  N,  part  maritime  plain. 

Town.  AftmtJC 

da  Sritiin. 

da  Bee  HilKCiirvi 

da  MfA/' 

da  Tuba*. 

do.  7\Jm<A. 

• 

do.  [^«'m]f 
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Central  Palestine  consist*  of  nn  elevated  li-trirt 
which  rises  from  the  flat  ranges  of  the  wiktenu 
the  south  of  Judah,  and  terminates  on  the  north  with 
the  slopes  which  descend  into  the  great  plain  of  F>- 
draelon.    On  the  west  a  flat  strip  separates  it  from 
the  ssn,  and  on  the  east  another  Hat  strip  forms  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.    Of  this  district  the  northern 
half  was  occupied  hy  the  great  trilie  we  arc  now  eoo« 
sidering.    This  was  the  llar-h'.f  hraim,  or  "  Mount 
Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to  extend  as  far 
south  as  Hainan  and  itcthel  (1  Sam.  i,  1  :  vii,  17;  - 
Chron.  xiii,  4,  19,  compared  with  xv,  H),  p]  ices  but  a 
few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  limit!  of 
Hcnjamin.    (See  Indow.)    In  structure  it  i-  limestone 
— rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of  denudation, 
but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous  than  the  pari 
more  to  the  south,  alu.ut  and  below  Jenualem  :  with 
•'wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain-,  ttn 
of  running  water,  nnd  continuous  tracts  of  veget 
(Stanley,  /'<//  />t.  p.  225),    All  travellers  hear  testimony 
to  the  "general  growing  richness"  and  Im  tuty  of  the 
country  in  going  northwards  from  Jerusalem,  the 
"innumerable  fountains"  and  streamlets,  the  villages 
more  thickly  scattered  than  anywhere  in  i li- 
the continuous  corn-fields  and  orchards,  the  moist,  va- 
pory atmosphere  (Martineau,  p.  516,  Ml ;  Van  do  Y 
i,  386  -8).   These  are  the  "  precious  things  of  the  earth, 
ami  the  fulness  thereof,"  which  are  Invoked  on  the 
"ten  thousands  of  F.phraim"  and  the    thousands  of 
Manasseh"  in  the  blessing  of  Mo*es.     I  In---  it  is 
which,  while  Dan,  Judah,  and  Benjamin  are  personi- 
fied as  lions  and  wolves,  making  their  lair  ami  U 
their  prey  among  the  barren  rocks  of  the  south, 
gested  to  the  lawgiver,  as  they  had  done  i    the  patri- 
arch liefore  him,  the  patient  "bullock"  and  the  " 
by  the  spring,  whose  branches  ran  over  the  wall"  as 
fitter  iniages  for  Ephraim  (<ien.  xlix.  22:  Deal 
171.     And  centuries  after,  when  it-  gr  at  di  u-ti  r  had 
fallen  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  i; 
cur  to  the  prophets.    The  "flowers"  are  still  there  in 
the  "olive  valleys,"  " faded"  though  they  be 
xxviii,  1).    The  vine  is  nn  empty,  unprolit  iMc  • 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (IIos.  x,  1);  F.phraim  i- 
still  the  "bullock,"  now  "unaccustomed  to  tin  i 
but  wait  in.;  a  restoration  to  the  "pleasant  pi  u  m"  of 
his  former  "  pasture"  (Jer.  xxxi,  1* ;  Hoa.ix,  18;  It, 
10) — "  the  heifer  that  is  taught  nnd  loveth  to  tread  out 
the  corn."  the  heifer  with  the  "beautiful  neck"  ill"-, 
x.  11).  or  the  "kino  of  Hnshan  on  the  mountain  of  Sa- 
maria" (Amos  iv,  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  I  line  im- 
mediately enervating  effect  on  this  tri'io  thai  it  had 
on  some  of  its  northern  brethren,  e.  g.  A  Rei  |  v.  . 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  tliis  evil.  L 
The  central  situation  of  Ephraim  in  the  highway  of 
all  communications  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 


another.    From  north  to  south,  from  Jordan  to  the 
Sea — from  Galilee,  or  still  more  distant  Damascus,  to 
I'hilistia  and  Egypt — these  roads  all  lay  more  or  less 
through  Ephraim,  nnd  the  constant  traffic  along  them 
must  have  always  tended  to  keep  the  district  from 
sinking  into  stagnation.    2.  The  position  of  Shechem, 
the  original  settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his  well  and  bis 
"parcel  of  ground,"  with  the  two  sacred  mountains 
of  Eba]  and  Gerizim,  the  scene  of  the  impressive  and 
significant  ceremonial  of  Ides-inn  and  cursing;  and 
the  tomb  and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  the  great  hero  not 
only  of  Ephraim,  but  of  the  nation — the  fact  that  all 
t!io«e  localities  were  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  trilie, 
must  have  made  it  always  the  resort  of  large  numliers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country — of  larger  numbers  than 
any  other  place,  until  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem 
by  David.    Moreover,  the  tabernacle  and  the  nrk  were 
de|M>sitei|  within  its  limits, at  Shiloh  ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sacerdotal  establishment,  which  was  a  cen- 
tral object  of  attraction  to  all  the  other  tribes,  must,  in 
no  small  degree,  have  enhanced  its  importance,  and  in- 
creased its  wealth  and  population.    It  is,  perhaps,  to 
this  fact  that  David  alludes  in  Psa.  exxxii,  6,  if  by 
"  Ejihrtit  h"  this  tri!>e  is  there  meant.    3.  Hut  there 
was  a  spirit  aUmt  the  trilie  itself  which  may  have  l»cen 
doth  a  cause  nnd  a  consequence  of  these  advantages  of 
position.    That  spirit,  early  domineering  and  haughty 
(Josh,  xvii,  11).  though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
noble  remonstrance  and  re  pi  ration  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
9  15).  usually  manifested  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at 
some  enterprise  undertaken  or  advantage  gained  in 
which  tin  y  had  not  a  chief  share.    To  Gideon  (Judg. 
viii.  1\  to  Jephthah  (  xii,  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix, 
•II  43 >.  the  cry  is  still  the  same  in  effect — almost  the 
same  in  words — "  Why  did  ye  despise  us  that  our  ad- 
vice should  not  have  been  first  had?"    "Why  hast 
thou  MrY6d  us  thus  that  thou  cnlledst  us  not?"  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
interior  of  Kphruim  in  ]>articular  (Judg.  ix),  and  the 
continual  incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the  pow- 
er of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itself  in  a  more  for- 
midable manner  than  by  these  murmurs  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the  monarchy. 
Samuel,  though  a  I.evite,  was  a  native  of  liamah  in 
Mount  l.phraim,  and  Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely 
allied  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  so  that  during  the  priest- 
hood of  the  former  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  su- 
premacy of  F.phraim  may  be  said  to  have  lieen  prac- 
tically maintained.   Certainly  in  neither  case  had  any 
advantage  been  gained  by  their  great  rival  in  the 
south.    Hut  wh'  ii  the  great  trilie  of  Judah  produced  a 
king  in  the  |>erson  of  David,  the  pride  and  jealousy  of 
F.phraim  were  thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  was  doubt* 
less  ,  Im  H\  through  tin  ir  means  that  Alior  wa-  en- 
al'h'd  for  a  time  to  uphold  the  house  of  Saul ;  for  there 
are  manifest  indications  that  by  this  time  F.phraim  in- 
fluenced the  views  and  feelings  of  all  the  other  trilssa. 
They  were  at  bngth  driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  acknowledge  David  upon  conditions;  and 
were  probably  nAt  without  hope  that,  as  the  king  of 
the  nation  at  large,  he  would  establish  his  capital  in 
their  central  tiortinn  of  the  land.    Again,  the  brilliant 
sueco.-e«  of  Dav  id,  and  his  wide  Influence  and  relig- 
ious    d,  kept  matters  smooth  for  an.  ther  period,  oven 
in  the  face  of  the  blow  given  to  l»oth  Shechem  and 
Shiloh  by  the  concentration  of  the  civil  and  ecelesias- 
I  tical  capitals  at  Jerusalem.    Twenty  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  of  the  choice  warriors  of  the  tril  e,  "  men 
of  name  throughout  the  house  of  their  father,"  went  as 
far  as  Hebron  to  make  David  king  over  Israel  (1  Chron. 
xii,  30).    Among  the  officers  of  his  court  we  find  more 
than  one  Fphraimite  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  10,  14),  and  the 
attachment  of  the  tribe  to  bis  person  seems  to  have 
been  great  (2  Sam.  xix,  41-43).    Hut  as  he  not  only 
established  his  court  at  Jerusalem,  but  proceeded  to  re- 
move the  ark  thither,  making  his  native  Judah  the 
seat  both  of  the  theocratic  and  civil  government,  the 
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Ephraimites,  as  a  tribe,  became  thoroughly  alienated, 
anil  longed  to  establish  their  own  ascendency.  The 
building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  other  meas- 
ure* of  Solomon,  strengthened  this  desire;  and  al- 
though the  minute  organization  and  vigor  of  his  gov- 
ernment prevented  any  overt  acts  of  roUdlion,  yet  the 
train  was  then  laid,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid 
in  appearance  but  oppressive  to  the  people,  developed 
both  the  circumstances  of  revolt  and  the  leader  who 
was  to  turn  thatn  to  account.  Solomon  saw  through 
the  crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing 
Jeroboam,  as  he  tried  to  do  (1  Kings  xi,  40),  the  dis- 
ruption might  have  l>cen  postponed  for  another  cen- 
tury. As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was  deferred  for  a  time, 
but  the  irritation  ww  not  allayed,  and  the  insane  folly 
of  hU  son  brought  the  mischief  to  a  head.  Rehohoam 
probably  selected  Shechem— the  old  capital  of  the 
country — for  his  coronation,  in  the  hope  that  his  pres- 
ence and  the  ceremonial  might  mike  a  favorable  im- 
pression, but  in  this  he  failed  utterly,  and  the  tumult 
which  followed  shows  how  complete  was  the  breach — 
"  To  your  tents  0  Israel !  now  see  to  thine  own  house, 
David!"  Rehoboam  was  certainly  not  the  last  king 
of  Judah  whose  chariot  went  as  far  north  as  Shechem, 
but  he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a  part  of  his  own 
dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who,  having  coma  so 
fur,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own  capital.  Jehosha- 
phat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little  short  of  miraculous, 
from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  it 
was  the  fate  of  two  of  his  successors,  Ahazinh  ami  Ju- 
lian— differing  in  everything  else,  and  agreeing  only 
in  this — that  they  were  lioth  carried  dead  in  their  cha- 
riot* from  the  plain  of  Esdraclon  to  Jerusalem. 

Thrncefortb  the  rivalry  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  was 
merged  in  that  between  the  two  Kingdoms;  although 
still  the  predominance  of  Ephraim  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  occasion  the  whole 
realm  to  be  called  by  its  name,  especially  when  that 
rivalry  is  mentioned.  This  title  is  particularly  em- 
ploved  in  the  prophetical  Iwoks  (Isa.  ix,  8;  xvii,  3; 
xxviii,  3 ;  Ho?,  iv,  17  ;  v,  8 :  ix,  3).  When  the  land 
of  Ephraim  is  meant,  the  word  is  fern,  in  the  original 
(Hos.  v,  9);  when  the  people,  masc.  (Isa.  vii,  8).  Thus 
in  two  senses  the  history  of  Ephraim  is  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  since  not  only  did  the  tribe  be- 
come a  kingdom,  but  the  kingdom  embraced  little  be- 
sides the  tribe.  This  is  not  surprising,  and  quite  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation.  North  of  Ephraim  the  coun- 
try appears  never  to  have  l>een  really  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Israelites.  Whether  from  want  of  energy 
on  their  part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on 
that  of  the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of 
towns  from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not 
expelled,  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern 
trii^s,  Mana*sch,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Xaphtnli.  In 
addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is  much  in  the 
physical  formation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper  por- 
tkm  of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes  never 
took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom.  They  wore  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  and  -eductions  of  their  surround- 
ing heathen  neighbors — on  one  side  the  luxurious  Phna- 
nici.ins,  on  the  other  the  plundering  Kedouins  of  Midi, 
an ;  tbey  were  open  to  the  attacks  of  Syria  and  Assyria 
from  the  north,  and  Egypt  from  the  sonth  ;  the  great 
plain  of  Esdrnelon,  which  communicated  more  or  less 
with  all  the  northern  tribes,  was  the  natural  outlet  of 
the  no  less  natural  high  roads  of  the  maritime  plain 
from  Egypt,  and  the  Jordan  valley  for  the  trills  of 
the  East,  and  formed  an  admirable  base  of  operations 
for  an  invading  array.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  po- 
sition of  Ephraim  was  altogether  different.  It  was 
one  at  once  of  great  richness  and  security.  Her  fer- 
tile plains  and  well-watered  valleys  could  only  lie 
died  by  a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  nar- 
ra vines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There 
U  no  record  of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom, 
either  from  the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime  plain. 


On  tho  north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it 
more  accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the  final 
invasion  appears  to  have  been  made.  Hut  even  on 
that  side  the  entrance  was  so  difficult  and  so  easily  de- 
fensible— as  we  learn  from  the  description  in  the  book 
of  Judith  (iv,  6,  7>— that,  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria 
been  less  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  the  attacks 
even  of  the  great  Shalmaneser  might  have  been  re- 
sisted, as  at  a  later  date  were  those  of  Holofernes. 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood  when 
it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land  of  Promiso 
— the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader  the  leuder  of  the 
whole  people — through  the  distrust  which  marked  its 
intercourse  with  its  fellows,  while  it  was  a  member  of 
the  confederacy,  and  the  tumult,  dissension,  and  un- 
godliness which  characterized  its  independent  exist- 
ence, down  to  the  sudden  captivity  and  total  oblivion 
which  closed  Its  career.  Judah  had  her  times  of  re- 
vival and  of  recurring  prosperity,  but  here  the  course 
is  uniformly  downward — a  sad  picture  of  opportunities 
wasted  and  personal  gifts  abused.  "  When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt  ...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them 
by  their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them. 
I  drew  thorn  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  lovo 
...  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  their  king,  l>ccause 
they  refused  to  return.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  • 
Ephraim?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall 
I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zc- 
boim?"  (Hos.  xi,  1-8).    See  Israel,  Kixr.niM  or. 

2.  Mouxt  Ephraim,  a  mountain  or  group  of  moun- 
tains in  Central  Palestine,  in  the  trilie  of  the  same 
name,  on  or  towa'ds  the  Ixtrders  of  Itenjamin  (Josh, 
xvii,  15;  xix,  50;  xx,  7;  Judg.  vii,  24;  xvii,  1  ;  1 
Sam.  ix,  4 ;  1  Kings  iv,  8).  From  a  comparison  of 
these  passages  it  may  bo  collected  that  the  name  of 
"  Mount  Ephraim"  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
ranges  and  groups  of  hills  which  occupy  the  central 
part  of  the  southernmost  Uinler  of  this  tribe,  and 
which  are  prolonged  southward  into  the  tril>c  of  Ben- 
jamin. (Sec  alwve.)  In  the  time  of  Joshua  these 
hills  were  densely  covered  with  trees  (Josh,  xvii,  18), 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  present.  In  Jer.  I, 
19,  Mount  Ephraim  is  mentioned  in  apposition  with 
Bashan,  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Jordan,  as  a  region 
of  rich  pastures,  suggesting  that  tho  valleys  among 
these  mountains  were  well  watered  and  covered  with 
rich  herbnge,  which  is  truo  at  the  present  day.  Joshua 
was  buried  in  the  Iwrder  of  his  own  inheritance  in 
Timnath-hercs,  "in  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  hill  (iaash"  (Judges  ii,  9). 

EPHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (=^tX  *rr ;  Sept.  nv\i) 
Itypflfjt),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (  t 
Kings  xiv.  13;  2  Citron,  xxv.  23;  Neh.  viii,  10;  xii, 
89),  doubtless,  according  to  the  Oriental  practice,  on 
the  side  looking  towards  the  locality  from  which  it  de- 
rived its  name,  and  therefore  on  the  north,  probably  at 
or  near  the  position  of  the  present  "  Damascus  gute." 
See  Jkri  sai.em. 

EPHRAIM, WOOD  OF  (D^EX  IJJj  Sept.  ^w- 
ftbf  Ecipofn),  a  forest  (the  word  yiar  implying  dense 
growth),  in  which  the  fatul  battle  was  fought  between 
the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii,  6), 
and  the  entanglement  in  which  added  greatly  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It  would  lie  very 
tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest  derived  it*  name 
from  the  place  near  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  was 
situated  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23).  and  which  would  have  been 
a  natural  spot  for  his  head-quarters  before  the  battle, 
especially  associated  as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Am. 
non.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  have  been  another 
woodbind  of  Ephraim  in  the  mountains  belonging  ta 
that  tribe  in  this  neighborhood  (Josh,  xvii,  15  18). 
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But  the  statements  of  xvii,  24, 26,  and  also  the  expres- 
sion of  xviii,  8,  "That  thou  succor  us  out  of  the  city," 
i.  e.  Mahanaitn,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  |wes- 
ence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  suggestion  is  due  to  (Jrotius  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim  at  the  fords  of 
Jordan  by  the  Gileaditcs  under  Jcpbthah  (Judg.  xii,  1, 
4, 5)  ;  but  that  occurrence  took  place  at  the  very  brink 
of  the  river  itself,  while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the 
wooded  country  must  have  lain  several  miles  away 
from  the  stream,  and  on  the  higher  ground  al>ove  the 
Jordan  valley.  Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable 
that  the  forest  derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle? 
The  great  trilw  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  transactions  of  Absalom's  revolt,  cannot 
fail  to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  af- 
fair, and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than  had 
overtaken  the  tribe  for  a  very  long  time,  and  possibly 
combined  with  other  circumstances  to  retard  material- 
ly their  rising  into  an  independent  kingdom.  But  oth- 
ers suppose  that  it  was  because  the  Ephraimites  were 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  flocks  into  this  quarter 
for  pasture ;  for  the  Jews  allege  that  the  Ephraimites 
received  from  Joshua,  who  was  of  their  tribe,  permis- 
sion to  feed  their  flocks  in  the  woodlands  within  the 
territories  of  any  of  the  trities  of  Israel;  and  that,  as 
this  forest  lay  near  their  territories  on  the  other  side 
the  Jordan,  they  were  wont  to  drive  their  flocks  over 
to  feed  there  (see  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  Abnrbancl.  etc.,  on 
2  Sam.  xviii,  6).  It  is  probably  referred  to  under  the 
name  Ephratah  (q.  v.)  in  Psa.  exxxii,  6.  where  the 
other  member  of  the  verse  has  "  fields  of  the  irotv/." 
Others,  however,  not  unreasonably  suppose  this  to  l»e 
a  different  locality.    See  Fobest. 

2.  In  "Baal-hazor,  which  is  '  by' Ephraim,"  was 
Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at  which  took  place  the  murder 
of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  great 
revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23).  The  Hebrew  particle  S7,  ren- 
dered above  "by"  (A.  V.  "beside"),  always  seems  to 
imply  actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we  should  con- 
clude that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of  that  name, 
but  a  town.  The  cities  of  Dan  and  Asbcr  are  other 
instances  of  localities  beyond  the  tribes,  yet  bearing 
their  names ;  and  the  former  suggests  that  the  appel- 
lation may  in  all  these  cases  have  arisen  by  coloniza- 
tion. Ewald  conjectures  that  the  place  here  in  ques- 
tion is  identical  with  Ephraix,  Ephrox,  and  Opiikah 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  al»o  with  the  Ephraim  which  was 
for  a  time  the  residence  of  our  Lord  (Getch.  iii,  219, 
note).  Hut  with  regard  to  the  first  three  names  there 
is  the  difficulty  that  they  are  s|*lt  with  the  guttural 
letter  ayin,  and  this*  is  very  rarely  exchanged  for  the 
aUjik,  which  commences  the  name  before  us.  The 
Sept.  makes  the  following  addition  to  verse  3-1 :  "  And 
the  watchman  went  and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I  have 
Fcen  men  on  the  road  of  the  Oronen  (r»/c  <L(>wvi)i\ 
Alex,  rwv  o/>rwri/v)  by  the  side  of  the  mountain." 
Ewuld  considers  this  to  be  a  genuine  addition,  and  to 
refer  to  Beth-Aaron.  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  off  the  Nab- 
lus  road,  but  the  indication  is  surely  too  slight  f<>r  such 
an  inference.  Any  force  it  may  have  is  agninst  the 
identity  of  this  Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi.  54, 
which  was  proliably  in  the  direction  N.E.  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Nevertheless,  the  best  solution  of  the  question 
appears  to  be  to  identify  this  place  with  the  one  fol- 
lowing.   See  Baai^hazor. 

3.  A  city  CEpomfi  \iyopin}v  wr'W)  "in  the  dis- 
trict near  the  wilderness,"  to  which  our  Lord  retired 
with  his  disciples  wben  threatened  with  violence  by 
the  priests  in  consequence  of  havinc  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  (John  xi,  54V  By  the  "  wilderness" 
(?pi)/<oc)  is  probably  m<>ant  the  wild  uncultivated  hill- 
country  N.F..  of  Jerusalem,  lying  between  the  central 
towns  and  the  Jordan  valley  (see  Lightfoot,  Her.  Htb. 


p.  97,  953).  In  this  ease  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Robin* 
son  is  very  admissible,  that  Opiiuah  (q.  v.)  of  Benja- 
min (Josh,  xviii,  23)  and  Ephraim  are  identical,  and 
that  their  modern  representation  is  rt-Taiyibeh,  a  vil- 
lage on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding  a  view 
"over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea"  (/fcseurrAes,  it,  121).  It  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  (Onomasi.  s.  v.  'E^pwf)  eight  Ro- 
man miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  while  Jerome,  with 
more  probability,  makes  the  distance  20  Roman  miles. 
This  indication  would  seem  to  make  it  the  same  with 
the  Ephraix  or  Ephrox  which  is  mentioned  in  2 
Chron.  xiii,  19,  along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  as 
towns  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah.  This,  again,  is 
doubtless  the  same  which  Josephus  also  names  (Eppa- 
ip)  along  with  Bethel  as  "two  small  cities"  (jroXiv,- 
I'm),  which  were  token  and  garrisoned  by  Vespasian 
while  reducing  the  country  around  Jerusalem  (  War, 
iv,  9,  9).  It  is  likewise  probably  identical  with  the 
Ephraim  (see  al*>ve)  near  Baal'-Hazor  (2  Sam.  xnt, 
23).    See  also  Apii/Erkma. 

B'phraimite,  as  a  designation  of  a  descendant  of 
the  patriarch  Ephraim,  is  properly  denoted  in  the  Heb. 
by  the  patronymic  C^BX"* ,2,  *  >n  of  Ephraim  (Num. 
x,  "?2,  plur.  A.  V.  "children  of  Ephraim"),  or  simply 
Ephraim  (often  rendered  "  Ephraimites"  in  the  A. V.) ; 
but  in  Judg.  xii,  6  it  appears  as  a  rendering  of  T??S, 
an  Ephrathite  (q.  v.),  meaning  thereby,  however,  an 
Ephraimitc,  which  is  apparently  likewise  the  meaning 
of  the  same  Heb.  word  in  1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Kings  xi,  26, 
in  both  which  passages,  however,  the  A.V.  regularly 
Anglicizes  "  Ephrathite."  The  narrative  in  Judge* 
raises  the  inquiry  whether  the  Ephraimites  had  not  a 
peculiar  accent  or  paloii,  similar  to  that  which  in  Inter 
times  caused  "the  speech"  of  the  Galilseans  to  "lie* 
tray"  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Matt- 
xxvi,  73). 

E'phrain  (Heb.  in  the  margin  Ephra'ym,  1?*E5, 
but  in  the  text  Ephrou ',*i?E7,  i.  e.  "ptE?,  which  lat- 
ter appear*  to  be  the  genuine  reading  [  see  Epiihon]; 
Sept.  Eippuiv,  Vulg.  Ephi  on),  a  city  of  Israel,  which, 
with  its  dependent  hamlets  (ZMJ2- "daughters,"  A. 
V.  "towns"),  Abijah  and  the  army  of  Judah  captured 
from  JeroUmm  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  19).  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Menach.  is,  1)  as  Ephraim  (C"~E?).  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  Ephrain  o-  Epiiron  is  identical  with 
the  Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal- 
hazor  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23);  also  with  the  city 
called  Ephraim,  near  the  wilderness  in  which  our 
I.ord  lived  for  some  time  (John  xi,  f>4) ;  and  with  Oph- 
haii  (i"PE?),  n  city  of  Benjamin,  apparently  not  far 
from  Bethel  (Josh,  xviii,  23;  comp.  Josephus,  IVar,  iv, 
9.9).  end  which  has  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  (lie- 
Sfiirehts,  new  ed.  i,  447),  with  much  probability,  at  the 
modern  village  of  rt-Taiyibrh.  (See  Ewald,6>«rAi< h/e, 
iii,  219.  4C6;  v,  366;  Stanley,  PaleUint,  p.  210.)  See 
Ephraim  3. 

Eph'ratah  [some  Ephra 7,/A]  (Heb.  Ephra'thah, 
nr^BX,  Gen.  xxxv,  1G,  19;  xlviii,  7  twice;  Fsa. 
exxxii.  6;  Mic.  v,  1 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  50;  iv,  4;  Sept. 'E^- 
pac(i  or  'K^f  a5«,Vulg.  Ej Junta,  A.V.  "  Ephratah"  in 
all  but  Gen.  and  the  last-named  passage  of  Chron., 
where  it  gives  "  Ephrath"),  a  prolonged  [or  sometimes 
"directive"]  form  of  Eph'rath  (Hebrew  Ephrath', 
P^iEX,  probably /rirtV/W,  1  Chron.  ii,  19;  Sept.  <t»p«5, 
Vulg.  EjArata),  the  name  of  a  woman  and  of  one  or 
two  places. 

1.  The  second  wife  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron, 
moth'-r  of  Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chron.  ii,  19,  50,  and  probably  24  [see  Ca- 
i.ku-kphratah").  and  iv,  4.  in  which  last  passage  Hur 
is  apparentlv  culled  "  the  father  (i.  e.  founder)  of  Beth- 
lehem" (see  below).    B.C.  post  1866. 
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2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem  In  Judah,  as  is 
manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv,  16, 10;  xlviii,  7,  Iwth  which 

Ifci?s..i^»:!»  distinctly  prove  tluit  it  was  called  Kphrath  or 
Ephratah  in  Jacobs  time.  tin<\  use  the  regular  formula 
f..r  a, Wins  the  modern  name,  zrb-r"2  H"rt.  whi.h  m 
littkLh-  m  (comp.  e.  ("en.  xxiii.  2  ;  xxxv,  27  ;  Josh, 
xv.  1<M.  It  c;innot,  therefore,  have  derived  its  nanif 
from  Kphrutah.  the  mother  of  Htir,  as  the  author  of 
Qurst.  iitftr.  in  J'lintlrift.  say-,  and  a«  out-  mie*ht  oth- 
erwise have  suprx>s.t.Nl  from  the  connection  of  her  de- 
scendant*, Salni  t  and  liiir.  with  Bethlehem,  which  is 
bcnK-wh.it  obscurely  ii.tin.aUid  in  1  Chroti.  ii.  :A\  M  ; 
iv,  I.  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  to  infer  th.it.  on  the 
contrary.  Kphratuh.  t ho  mother  of  Hur,  wa»  <n  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably  wa> 
the  owner  of  the  town  and  district  ;  in  fact,  that  Iter 
name  was  reully  ^entilitiou*.  Hut  if  this  tie  so,  it 
would  indicate  more  communication  between  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt  and  tin'  Canannitvs  than  is  common- 
ly supposed.  When,  how  over,  wo  recollect  that  (In- 
land of  Goshen  was  the  horde r  country  on  tin-  Pales- 
tine side;  that  tho  Israelites  in  Goshen  were  a  tribe 
of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers  (Gen.  xlvii,  :?) :  that  there 
wa.1  an  easy  communication  between  Palestine  and 
Ejrypt  from  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xii.  1";  xvi,  1; 
xxi,  21,  etc.) ;  that  then-  are  indications  of  communi- 
cations lutween  the  Isruclites  in  P.jrypt  nnd  the  Ca- 
n  unites,  caused  by  their  trade  as  keepers  of  cattle  (1 
Chron.  vii,  21):  and  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
owner-*  or  kce|<ers  of  larc-e  herds  and  (links  in  Go>heu 
■would  have  dealings  with  the  nomad  tribe-,  in  Pales- 
tine, it  will  perhaps  seem  not  impossible  tlint  a  sun  of 
Hezron  may  have  muried  a  woman  havim;  projierty 
in  KphruU-h.  Another  way  of  aec.uintine-  f..r  the  con- 
nection between  Kphr .it-ili  s  descendant.*  and  Bethle- 
hem, Li  to  suppose  that  the  eider  Caleb  wus  not  really 
the  win  of  Hezron,  but  merely  reckoned  so  a.*  the  head 
of  a  Ileirvnite  house.  He  may  in  this  case  have  been 
one  of  an  Ldomitish  or  llnrite  tribe,  an  idea  which  is 
favored  by  the?  name  of  his  son  Hur  [see  C  vi.r.n).  and 
have  married  sn  Ephratbitc.  Caleb  the  spy  may  have 
been  their  grandson.  It  i.s  singular  that  "  Sultua,  the 
father  of  Bethlehem."  should  have  married  a  I'atiuan- 
itlsh  woman.  Could  j-he  have  Ih-cu  of  the  kindred  of 
any  way  ?  If  she  were,  und  if  Sal  ma  obtain- 
ed llethk-hew,  a  portion  of  Hnr's  inheritance,  in  con- 
tee,  this  would  account  for  I h it h  llur  and  Subna 
called '•  father  of  Bethlehem."  Another  possi- 
ble explanation  is,  that  rVnWoA  may  have  been  the 
Dime  civeo  to  wme  daughter  of  Benjamin  to  com- 
memorate the  circumstance  of  Rachel  hi>  mother  hav- 
ing died  clo^e  to  Ephrath.  This  would  receive  some 
Mipjwjrt  from  the  tun  of  Rachel's  other  son  Jo-eph  be- 
ing called  Kphrturn,  h  wonl  of  identical  etymology,  as 
appear*  from  the  fact  that  *r*CX  means  indifferently 
an  Ephratbitc,  i.  e.  Btthlrh>™it«  (Buth  i.  1,  2i,  or  nn 
Epkrnimil*  (1  Sam.  i,  1).  Hut  it  would  not  account 
for  Eph  retail's  descendant*  hoin^  settled  at  Bethle- 
hem, From  Kuth  i,  2,  where  the  son*  of  Naomi  are 
called"  Ephratbites  of  Bethlehem  [of] Judah,"  it  would 
•eem  that  Ephrath  waa  the  name  of  a  district  of  which 
Bethlehem  waa  the  chief  town:  and  the  designation 
of  51i<?,  iv,  2  aa  Bethlehem  [of  J  Kfihr.it.-.h,"  is  ren- 
i|ere<l  in  Matt.  ii.  6,"  Bethlehem  [in  the]  land  fyv)  of 
Jadjh,"  a*  if  to  dintingti^h  it  by  adding  the  name  of 
a  district,  although  a  larger  one  (Lan^e,  Comment,  on 
Matt,  in  iac.).  At  all  events  we  ahould  noir>  that  in 
Gi-n^  and  perhapa  in  Ch-on.,  it  I*  called  fy-hra'h  or 
Epkratnk;  in  Kuth,  Beth' chrm-Jn-!<\h,  hut  the  inhabit- 
ant* £pJkratkiteM ;  \a  Micah,  Ht>hUhem  •  F.jihr<tt<ih  ;  in 
Matt.  Bttkltktm  tm  U*s  land  of  Jn,ia.  Die  s<-pt.  sup- 
pliei  [  RfpaSa  (aimf  ivri  B»j5X«//j)]  itfl  omi-sion 
among  the  citie*  of  Judah  in  Joih.  xv,  (in  (see  Iteinec- 
ciaa,  Fngr.  on  tbU  point, Wehutenfcl*.  172:!).  Jerome, 
•nd  after  him  Ealiach,  observe  that  Ephratnh./n« 'ful, 
ha*  the  aame  meaning  aa  Bethlehem,  haute  of  bread,  a 


view  which  is  favored  by  the  neighboring  com- 
fields.  Ver  I'oOrtenn  has  written  monographs  en- 
titled 7V"i ixiruin  lui  iu  Kphmta  [I'aalm  cxxxii] 
(•'obur^.  17.'W>:  tnfru  HohU-rx-mi  til*.  l"-.'Si:  al*o  two 
entitled  Fata  IhthUKfmi  (tnith  ib.  eud.).  See  Hkth- 
LKUKM. 

3.  (lesenins  and  oth<-r»  think  that  in  INn.  cvxxii, 
I',  "/•/«/(/ (zfo/i  '  means  Ki-hihim  (•[.  v.).  1  lie  mean- 
ing o)  that  passage,  however,  is  greatly  disputed.  The 
most  obvious  reference  is  to  l>rlh>>h>vi.  which  is  else- 
where known  bv  that  name  (*ee  nl>ovi-i,  and  mav  lo-re 
be  spoken  of  as  the  resilience  of  l>avid  at  the  time 
when  as  n  youth  he  first  heard  of  the  sacred  ark  (so 
Hen.e-teitbcrtf.  in  I.m-.V  Others  ensider  the  name  as 
equivalent  t"  the  tri'»  A'/iAe-n'fn  (cmp.  KphrMthilr  f>.r 
F.phrai.oite,  -hid,;,  xii.  a  !.  which  contairn-il  Shihdi.the 
depositorv  of  Jehovah*-,  early  f.mir  (so  (!o«»d.  in  h«  .,  as 
most  interpreters;  Delitzseh,  I  'ornut'  nttir.  titrr  il.  I'*<il- 
tfr,  ii.  -Jtl,".,  urines  at  length  in  favor  of  tliis  view). 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  that  which  refers  the 
word  to  J/r.  Kphraim  (as  a  sp<>cial  de-i^-oation  of  that 
part  of  the  tribe  which  contained  Shibdi'i.  in  parallel- 
ism with  the  other  part  of  the  ver»c  alludiiiir  to  tlie 
fuTitU  Hupfeld  (in  Inc.).  however,  considers  it  :lh 
"merely  a  i-oetical  term  for  fruit  ful  Ji> //.<-.  £.  1  >.th. she- 
mesh,  the  latter  part  of  the  ver.-e  alluilin^  to  Kirj  ith- 
jearim  as  the  "  wmid"  ytur). 

Eph'ratbite  (Heb.  f:rhr„tfii',  T^EX).  the  do*ij^ 
nation  of  the  iutiabitants  of  two  widely  ditleient  local- 
ities. 

1.  Properly  Bi:  i  ii  i  r-  iif.ii  itk.  or  citizen  of  Ephr-ith 
(q  v.)  or  Bethl.-h.-m  ■Uuth  i.2;  1  Sam.  xvii.  IJ;  Sept. 
K  .V^rcvri-ic.Yul,.-.  /.yi/l  fiitti  WS  I. 

2.  By  some  confusion  or  analog-,  an  Ki'IIUMMitk, 
or  iuhabitjiut  <if  the  triln-  of  pphraiui  (q.  v.i  i.Iud^, 
xii.  o,  with  the  art.  "T^EN".  Sept.  »k-  roi>  lv,u  <uyt  v. 
r.  'l^r,(,;-,r</.\  Vole:.  /.;./;/  ,,>/i ,  k.v,  ,\.V.  "an  Kphraim- 
ite  *[the  la.-t  clause:  in  the  two  previous  occurrences 
of  tin-  verse,  as  v,ell  iu  in  the  context,  the  original  in 
I'.phrtiim  I;  ]  Sam.  i,  I ,  'Ii'. :  ixittt ,  t'phmth'i't*.  "'an  Kph- 
rathite;"  1  Kill^  xi,  20,  o  EOooji,  Ephrat'lUS.  "an 
Ephrathite-), 

1  Ephrem  or  Ephraem  Synis,  an  eminent  Church 
father,  and  th-  u'ri-i.tr-st  li.e:ht  of  the  Syrian  Church, 
was  horn  at  Nisibis  (Sozom.  h.  iii.  Hi).  Syria,  or  at 
Kd(->.*a.  and  tlonri-hed  A.M.  MO.  The  acci units  of  his 
early  life  are  variant  and  unreliable.  His  parents 
were  heathen,  according  to  one  account,  and  drove 
him  from  home  for  lvocomin^  a  Christian;  but.  acerc  d- 
in.-  to  other  accounts.  h<-  was  bred  a  Christian  by  his 
Christian  parents.  Jacob  of  Ni^ibi*  took  can-  of  his 
education,  and  tfx.k  him  t<>  the  ( 'ouncil  of  Ni-'rea.  A.l*. 

'  ojo.  In  Ii'*.'!  Nisibis  was  ceded  by  the  emperor  Jovin- 
ian  to  the  IVr*inns.  and  l;.|  hp  tn  went  to  1-dcssa,  whith- 

'  er  the  most  distinguished  S^  riiin*  cnnn-  to  receive  his 
instruction.  Hen-  he  lived  u<  n  heimit.  only  coining: 
from  Ids  serdu-ion  to  teach  and  preach.  Hi'  repute 
for  pictv  and  learning  becann-  so  ^rent  that  he  was 
elected  bishop;  but  when  he  heard  of  it  he  rushed 
forth  into  the  market-place,  :iW\  :ll  led  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  people  thought  he  *;c  out  of  his  senses. 
••  He  then  absconded  until  another  had  been  appointed 
to  the  otli- e  of  bishop  in  his  place.  lie  now  went  to 
<  'u-sarea  in  <  appado<  i  .  to  see  Basilius  the  (ireat,  w  ho 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  loarninc;  and  T-iety. 
Ephrem  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  writing 
and  preaching  on  devotional  and  moral  stibj.  cts.  ami 
especially  a_'ainst  the  Arian  heresy  ;  tun  h-- was  eipiaU 
Iv  energetic  whenever  there  was  any  occasion  to  show* 
hv  his  nets  that  he  really  w!l*  the  benevolent  man  that 
ho  appeared  to  be.  This  was  especially  manifest  at 
the  time  when  Pdessa  w-..s  sutb-rinc;  from  fiiininc  :  he 
pave  his  assistance  everywhere:  he  called  np..n  tli« 
rich  to  help  th"  poor,  and  he  himself  nndcrt""k  thl 
care  of  .-.eeing  that  the  poor  received  what  wa.s  uiteu.i- 
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ed  for  thorn.  He  was  looked  up  to  with  admiration 
and  reverence  by  his  contemporaries,  who  distinguish- 
ed him  by  the  honorable  designation  of  'the  prophet 
of  the  Syrian*.'  He  died  about  878.  having  ordered 
in  his  will  that  no  one  should  praise  him,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  in  a  funeral  oration,  that  his 
body  should  not  be  wrapped  up  in  costly  robes,  and 
that  no  monument  should  be  erected  on  his  tomb" 
(English  Cyciofxtdia,  a.  v.).  This  "will"  of  Ephrem 
is,  however,  generally  held  to  be  spurious. 

All  accounts  unite  in  testifying  to  the  virtues  of 
Ephrem.  Sozomen  (Hist.  Ecc'les.  iii,  1G)  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  to  illustrate  his  command  of  a  naturally 
irascible  temper.  After  a  fast,  his  servant,  presenting 
some  food  to  him,  lot  fall  the  dish  on  which  it  was 
placed.  Ephrem,  seeing  him  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  terror,  said  to  him,  "Take  courage;  as  the  food 
has  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  it."  Whereupon 
Ephrem  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  ate  the  fragments 
left  in  the  broken  dish. 

He  was  a  voluminous  author,  writing  commentaries, 
practical  religious  works,  sermons,  and  numerous  po- 
ems. The  commentaries  and  hymns  are  in  Syriac; 
the  other  writings  exist  only  in  Greek  and  other  ver- 
sions. It  is  doubtful  whether  he  understood  Greek; 
Sozomen  (1.  c.)  expressly  says  that  he  knew  only  Syr- 
iac, but  that  his  writings  "  were  translated  into  Greek 
daring  his  life,  and  preserve  much  of  their  original 
force  and  power,  so  that  they  arc  not  less  admired  in 
Greek  than  in  Syriac."  One  of  the  legends  tells  that 
in  his  visit  to  Basil  l*oth  were  miraculously  enabled  to 
speak  the  other's  language — Basil  the  Syriac,  and 
Ephrem  the  Greek.  "  His  commentaries  extended 
over  the  whole  Bible,  'from  the  book  of  creation  to  the 
last  book  of  grace,'  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says.  We 
have  his  commentaries  on  the  historical  and  phrophet- 
ical  bonks  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  book  of  Job 
in  Syriac,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of 
Paul  in  an  Armenian  translation.  They  have  been 
but  little  used  thus  far  by  commentators.  He  does 
not  interpret  the  text  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but 
from  the  old  Syriac  translation,  the  Pesbito,  though  he 
refers  occasionally  to  the  original.  His  sermons  and 
homilies,  of  which,  according  to  Photius,  he  composed 
more  than  a  thousand,  are  partly  expository,  partly 
polemical,  against  Jews,  heathen,  and  heretics.  They 
evince  a  considerable  degree  of  popular  eloquence; 
they  are  full  of  pathos,  exclamations,  apostrophes,  an- 
titheses, illustrations,  severe  rebuke,  and  sweet  com- 
fort, according  to  the  subject ;  but  also  full  of  exag- 
gerations, bomtiast,  prolixity,  and  the  superstitions  of 
bis  age,  such  as  tlte  over-estimate  of  ascetic  virtue, 
and  excessive  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
saint*,  and  relics.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  publicly 
read  after  the  Bible  lesson  in  many  Oriental,  and  even 
Occidental  churches.  His  hymns  were  intended  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the'  heretical  views  of  Bur- 
desancs  and  his  son  Harmonius,  which  spread  widely 
by  means  of  popular  Syrian  songs.  'When  Ephrem 
perceived,'  says  Sozomen,  'that  the  Syrians  were 
charmed  with  the  elegant  diction  and  melodious  versi- 
fication of  Harmonius,  he  became  apprehensive  lest 
they  should  imbibe  the  same  opinions;  and  therefore, 
although  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek  learning,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  metres  of  Harmonius, 
and  composed  similar  poems  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  sacred  hymns  in  praise 
of  holy  men.  From  that  period  the  Syrians  sang  the 
«*des  of  Kphrem,  according  to  the  method  indicated  by 
Harmonius.'  Theodoret  gives  a  similar  account,  and 
jays  that  the  hymns  of  Kphrem  combined  harmony 
and  melody  with  piety,  and  subserved  all  tho  purposes 
of  valuable  and  efficacious  medicine  against  tho  heret- 
ical hymns  of  Harmonius.  It  is  reported  that  he 
wrote  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  verses. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  his  commentaries,  nil  his 
fcyriac  works  are  written  in  verse,  i.  e.  in  lines  of  an 


equal  number  of  syllables,  and  with  occasional  rhym« 
and  assonance,  though  without  regular  metre  (Schaff, 
History  of  the  Christum  Chunh,  iii,  952  sq.)." 

The  best  edition  of  his  collected  works  is  Epkroemi 
fiyri  Optrti  omnia,  Gr.,  Syr.,  et  Lat.,  edita  cum  pnrfa- 
tionibus,  notii,  par.  lectionibvs,  studio  J.  S.  Assemanni 
et  P.  Benedetti  (Horns*,  1732  -1C,  G  vols.  fol.).  Before 
this  edition,  many  of  his  writings  had. been  collected 
and  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Gerard  Voss, 
who  published  them  (1)  at  Rome,  A.I).  1589-93-97; 
(2)  at  Cologne  in  1603  and  161G;  and  (.")  at  Antwerp 
in  1619(3  vols,  in  one).  "The  first  volume  consist* 
of  various  treatises,  partly  on  subjects  solely  theolog* 
cal,  as  the  priesthood,  prayer,  fasting,  etc.,  with  others 
partly  theological  and  partly  moral,  as  truth,  anger, 
obedience,  envy.  The  second  volume  contains  many 
epistles  and  addresses  to  monks,  and  a  collection  of 
apophthegms.  Vol.  iii  consists  of  several  treatises  or 
homilies  on  parts  of  Scripture,  and  characters  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  Elijah.  Daniel,  the  three  children, 
Joseph,  Noah.  Photius  gives  a  list  of  49  homilies  of 
F.phrem  (Cod.  196),  but  which  of  these  are  included  in 
Voss's  edition  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  though  it  is 
certain  that  many  are  not"'  (Smith,  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy, s.  v.). 

Of  separate  works  there  are  numerous  editions,  of 
which  lists  may  be  found  in  Hoffmann,  Bibliogrvj 'hi- 
tches Lezikon,  ii,  8  sq.,  and  in  Fubricius,  Bibliotheca 
Crtrca,  ed.  Harles,  viii,  217  sq.  An  edition  containing 
only  the  Greek  writings  of  Kphrem  was  published  by 
Thwaites  (Oxford,  1709),  edited  from  28  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  An  Knglish  translation  from  the 
Syrian  by  J.  B.  Morris  (Oxf.  1847)  contains  13  pieces 
of  verse  on  the  Nativity,  1  against  the  Jews,  aud  90 
on  the  faith.  Tho  Rev.  H.  Burgess  hns  published  Se~ 
tot  metriad  Hymns  and  HomUirs  of  Ejhraem  Syrus, 
translated  from  the  original  Syriac,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  historical  and  philological  notes  (Lond.  1853). 
In  his  introduction  Mr.  Burgess  mentions,  as  extant 
in  Syriac  verse,  eleven  exegetical  discourses,  more 
than  a  hundred  controversial  sermons,  and  nearly  as 
many  practical  hortatory  homilies,  all  in  poetry;  fonr 
pieces  on  the  freedom  of  the  trill,  not  only  in  metre, 
but  the  strophes  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  like  the 
verses  of  the  119th  Psalm ;  and  he  assures  us  that  all 
these  compositions  show  a  high  degree  of  poetic  talent, 
and  are  distinguished  for  their  'sonorousness  and 
grace,'  and  have  'a  charm  which  no  translation  can 
express.'  Indeed,  almost  all  the  three  folios  of  St. 
Ephraem's  priutcd  works  in  Syriac  are  poetical.  In 
this  volume  the  author  gives  us  translations  of  35  of 
Ephraem's  Syriac  hymns,  and  9  of  his  metrical  hom- 
ilies or  sermons.  They  are  illustrated  by  a  learned 
introduction  and  very  instructive  notes.  More  than 
half  the  hymns  relate  to  death  and  eternity,  and  tho 
others  are  on  various  topics  pertaining  to  the  Chris- 
tian life.  The  subjects  of  the  poetical  sermons  are  the 
following:  (1)  Paradise,  (2)  Satan.  (3)  to  the  clergy, 
(4)  the  Trinity,  (5)  matter  not  eternal,  (6)  error  coun- 
terfeits truth,  (7)  the  Trinity,  (8)  two  natures  of 
Christ,  (9)  man  ignorant  of  himself1  (Biblioth.  Sacra, 
Oct.  1853,  p.  83£).  M.  Caillau  published  a  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Kphrem  in  8  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1832-85,  forming 
vols,  xxxiv-xli  of  the  Patrrs  Srlecti),  in  which  tho 
following  order  is  used :  1.  Commentaries;  2.  Kxeget- 
ical  homilies;  3.  Sermons;  4.  Epistles;  5.  Prayers. 
The  writings  of  Kphrem  in  Armenian  were  published 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  8vo.  1886.  Hahn  und  Slefferfs 
Chrestomathia  Syrian/  <  Lcip^ic.  Kvo)  contains  19 
select  hymns  «>f  K|,tin  m;  sec  iil^o  lluhn.  Bardt tunes 
Gnosticus  ^Leips.  1*110.  A  Crmum  version  of  many 
of  his  poems  i-  given  by  Ziti  _  t  rli\  Au.y.  S<-hrif)en  des 
heil.  Ephrnem  i  Itm.'|>r.  37,  6  vt.ls.).  His  funeral 
sermons  are  translated  into  Italian  (Innifunebri  di  S. 
Efrtm  Siro,  tradotti  par  Angelo  Paggi  e  Fausto  La- 
sinio,  Firenze,  1851).  In  1853  J.  Alsleben  announced  a 
complete  edition  of  the  Syriac  works  of  Ephrem,  in  a 
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pamphlet  (Berl.8vo)  containing  a  iketch  of  Ephrcm's 
life,  and  soroo  literary  remarks  of  value.  Many  writ- 
ings of  Ephrem  remain  in  MS.,  of  which  there  is  a  val- 
uable collection  in  the  British  Museum ;  among  them 
a  Chronicle,  from  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ,  is  as- 
cribed to  him. 

See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720).  i,  149  sq. ;  Oudin. 
Dt  Script.  Kcclej.  i,  493  sq. ;  Dnpin,  Auteurt  Eccles. 
(Paris,  1593),  ii,  145  sq. ;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  Saerit  (Par. 
1810),  vol.  vi,  chap,  i ;  Lardner,  Works,  iv,  304  sq. ; 
Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  i,  403 ;  Von 
I-engerke,  Comm.  de  Ephracmo  Syr.  inttrprete  (Halle, 
1*28) ;  the  same,  De  Eph.  Syr.  art.  hermenadica  (Kon- 
iob.  1831);  Villemain,  Tabletm  de  le'loqumce  Chrit.  au 
A—  Steele  (Paris,  1849, 12mo),  p.  242 ;  Neve,  De  la  Re- 
ftaistunce  des  etudes  Syriaqnes  (Annates  do  Philosophic, 
1854) ;  North  British  Retvw.  Aug.  1853,  p.  247 ;  Jour, 
of  Sacred  Literature  July,  1858,  p.  889;  Rftdlger,  in 
If  erzog,  Rtal-Encyklop.  iii,  85  sq. 

E'phron  (Heb.  Ephron  ,  TH??,  signif.  donhtfnl ; 
Sept.  'rtynwy.Vulg.  Ephron),  the  name  of  a  man  and 
also  of  two  or  three  places. 

1.  The  son  of  Zohar,  a  Hittite ;  the  owner  of  a  field 
whirh  lay  facing  Mamre  or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave 
contained  therein,  which  Abraham  taught  from  him 
f  .r  100  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii,  8-17;  xxv,  9; 
xlix.  29,  30;  1, 13).  B.C.  2027.  By  Josephus  {Ant. 
i,  14)  the  name  is  given  as  Ephraim  ('Ecpuz/fof,  and 
the  purchase-money  40  shekels.    See  Abbaham. 

2.  The  textual  reading  (but  with  initial  X)  in  the 
M-isoretic  Rihle,  and  the  marginal  in  the  A.  V.  for 
K  I'll  k  \  l  w  (ij.  v.),  a  city  within  the  borders  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19). 

3.  A  mount  lin,  the  "cities"  of  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
tril>c  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  9).  between  the  "water  of 
Ncphtoah"  and  Kirjath-jearim.  As  these  latter  are 
with  great  probability  identified  with  Ain  Ynlo  and 
Kuriet  el-enab,  Mount  Ephron  is  proliably  the  elevated 
n-^ion  on  the  south  side  of  wady  Beit-llanina  (tradi- 
tional valley  of  the  Terebinth),  near  its  junction  with 
wad j-  Ain-Haniyeh  or  wady  el-Werd.  Thin  seems  to 
be  the  "  high  plain"  indicated  by  Schwnrz  (Palest,  p. 
ti>*>)  as  ajipropriately  called  Mount  Ephron,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  deep  valleys  adjoining.  The  "cities  of 
Mount  Ephron"  may  then  tie  denoted  by  such  ruined 
sites  as  el-Sus  and  Mar-Zakaria  in  this  vicinity. 

4.  A  very  strong  city  (a-oAic  ptyt'tXn  6\una  oQofipa) 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  between  Carnaim  (Ashteroth- 
Karnaim)  and  Bethshcan,  attacked  and  demolished  by 
Judas  Maccabasu*  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52;  2  Mace,  xii,  27, 
28;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8,  6).  From  the  description 
in  these  two  passages  it  appears  to  have  been  situated 
in  a  defile  or  valley,  and  to  have  completely  occupied 
the  pass.  It  was  possibly  near  the  outlet  of  the  Jnl>- 
l*>k  into  the  Jordan.  Klodcns  conjectures  (Lamies- 
hinde  row  Piddstitta,  Berl.  1M7,  p.  75)  that  it  was  the 
present  Kulat  er-Rubud,  a  strong  Saracenic  castle  on 
the  top  of  a  bill  up  the  wady  Kajib,  and  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  Jebel  Ajlun  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  266* 
sq. ;  Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  121 ;  iii,  166). 

Epicratea  (E»-irp(irnc.  controller,  a  common  Gr. 
name),  one  of  the  generals  left  by  Antiochus  Ovpus, 
in  connection  with  Callimander,  in  charge  of  the  Syr- 
ian forces  besieging  Hyrcanus  in  Samaria,  but  whose 
cupiditv  led  him  to  betrav  Scvthopolis  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xiii,  10,  2,  3). 

Epicurean  Philosophy  —  Epicurus.  The 
Epicurean  philosophy  received  its  name  and  its  com- 
plete development  from  its  founder  Epicurus.  Little 
was  added  to  the  system  by  its  disciples.  It  was  a 
reaction  against  the  Soernttc  School,  and  constituted 
one  of  the  most  marked  forms  of  speculation  during 
the  period  of  Greek  decline.  It  exercised  considera- 
ble influence  over  the  Latin  world  in  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  j 
HI.-R 


the  empire.  With  important  changes  of  form,  wit 
with  little  modifications  of  spirit,  it  survived  the  over- 
throw  of  ancient  civilization,  perpetuated  itself  through- 
out  the  Middle  Ages,  reappeared  with  the  revival  of 
philosophy,  and  may  still  be  recognised  in  many  re- 
cent theories. 

The  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  has  survived  so 
many  successions  of  empire,  and  so  vast  mutations 
of  thought,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  earlier 
speculations  of  the  Greeks.  Its  ethical  views  are  di- 
rectly deduciblc  from  the  Cyrenaic  School ;  but  its  de- 
pendence on  the  Eleatics  is  unmistakable.  See  Ei.b- 
atic  School.  In  physics  it  displayed  an  inclination 
to  return  to  the  Ionic  method.  It  is,  however,  in  im- 
mediate affiliation  with  the  doctrines  of  Democritus 
and  Leucippus.  From  them  it  derived  its  atoms,  and 
the  casual  formation  of  the  universe. 

Notwithstanding  its  connections  with  previous  modes 
of  thought,  the  Epicurean  philosophy  is  so  definite  in 
principle  and  form  that  it  may  be  more  readily  treated 
without  regard  to  its  descent  than  almost  any  other 
type  of  speculation,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  Epicurean  philosophy  was  fully  developed  by 
its  founder,  and  was  long  contained  almost  entirely 
in  his  numerous  productions.  These  perished  early. 
Fragments  only  have  been  preserved  in  the  philosoph- 
ical treatises  of  Cicero,  the  moral  lectures  of  Seneca, 
and  the  late  compilation  of  Diogenes  Laortiua.  Epicu- 
rus'* physical  theory  of  the  universe,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  theological  and  ethical  conclusions,  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  its  integrity  in  the  abstruse  but  bril- 
liant poem  of  Lucretius.  In  consequence  of  the  rever- 
ence of  the  disciples  for  the  instructions  of  the  master, 
and  their  abstinence  from  development  of  bis  teach, 
ings,  Epicurus  occupies  a  more  prominent  position  in 
the  exposition  of  his  doctrine  than  any  other  Greek 
philosopher  except  Pythagoras.  It  is,  accordingly, 
expedient  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character  before  entering  upon 
the  details  of  his  system. 

Life  of  Epicurus.— Epicurus  was  of  pure  Athenian 
descent ;  of  a  good  family,  though  reduced  to  poverty  ; 
and  settled  in  Samoa,  where  his  father  Neocles  was  a 
cleruchus,  and  eked  out  a  scanty  support  by  the  occu- 
pation of  a  school-master.  His  mother,  n>iire*trata, 
added  to  the  resources  of  a  poor  household  by  practis- 
ing enchantments  and  by  other  superstitious  pretences, 
in  which  she  was  aided  by  her  son.  who  may  thus  have 
acquired  an  early  contempt  for  the  current  theology 
and  superstition.  Epicurus  was  born  at  Samos,  A.C. 
342-1,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Plato,  and  within 
a  year  of  Aristotle's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  tutor  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  About  the  time  of  Alexander's 
death,  Epicurus  came  to  Athens,  at  the  age  of  18,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  attended  the  instructions  of 
Xenocnites  in  the  academy.  Aristotle  was  still  teach- 
ing in  the  lvceum.  Epicurus  mude  no  long  stay  at 
this  time  in  the  metropolis,  but  removed  to  Colophon 
and  opened  a  school.  He  adopted  the  atomistic  doc- 
trine of  Democritus,  and  during  five  years  undertook 
to  tench  philosophy  at  Mitylene  and  Lampsacus.  At 
the  age  of  35  he  returned  to  Athens,  taught  philosophy 
there  for  a  period  of  36  years  till  his  death,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  sect,  having  at  first  lieen  content 
with  declaring  himself  a  follower  of  Democritus.  The 
trroves  of  the  academy  were  frequented  by  the  Plato- 
nists  under  Xenocrates ;  "  the  shady  spaces"  around 
the  lycenm  were  occupied  by  the  Peripatetics  under 
Theophrastns,  who  possessed  a  house  and  garden  of 
his  own  within  the  precincts,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  his  successors.  Epicurus  imitated  the  Peri|iatetic 
example,  and  purchased  a  garden  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  for  80  minaf  (nl»out  $1400  in  gold).  This  abode, 
the  celebrated  horti  Epiruri,  became  the  place  of  in- 
struction and  of  convivial  assemblage,  and  gave  name 
to  the  school,  "  the  philosophy  of  the  Garden."  The 
life  of  Epicurus  was  "  simple,  temperate,  and  cheer- 
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ftil ;"  he  was  "a  kind-hearted  friend,  and  even  a  pat- 
riotic citizen."  He  kept  aloof  from  the  political  din- 
tractions  of  the  time,  and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
His  maxim  was  X«0*  /ituwir —  avoid  notice  in  life. 
Tbe  political  and  uncial  disorders  of  the  time,  amid  the 
wars  of  tile  Ltiadochi  and  the  factious  contentions  of  a 
city  where  liiierty  was  supplanted  by  tyranny  or  an- 
archy, might  suggest  the  philosophy  which  is  supposed 
to  have  regulated  bis  conduct,  viz.  that  the  mind  alone 
ib  free ;  all  without  ia  at  the  mercy  of  capricious  vio- 
lence or  incalculable  contingencies.  In  the  progress 
of  civil  discords  and  convulsions  the  only  hope  of  tran- 
quillity must  be  sought  in  absolute  seclusion  and  dis- 
regard of  public  transactions. 

In  his  quiet  and  graceful  retreat,  surrounded  by  af- 
fectionate pupils  and  admiring  friends,  enlivened  by 
the  frequent  presence  of  brilliant  heittrtr,  one  half  of 
tbe  long  life  of  Epicurus  was  passed.  His  intercourse 
was  characterized  by  genial  good-humor,  and  bis  es- 
tablishment was  conducted  with  frugal  elegance.  HLs 
temperament  and  his  doctrine,  his  habits  and  his  pre- 
cepts, were  in  entire  unison.  He  sought  and  obtained 
fur  himself  the  gentle  jUeasure,  the  unruffled  serenity 
which  he  preached  to  his  hearers.  He  was  laborious 
in  the  dissemination  of  his  opinions.  He  is  designated 
as  wo\vypti$*iiTaToc  by  Diogenes,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  three  hundred  volumes,  filled,  of  course,  with 
repetitions.  This  copious  authentic  promulgation  of 
his  philosophy  dispensed  with  any  necessity  for  ex- 
pansion or  commentary.  The  theory  was,  indeed,  so 
simple  and  perspicuous  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
stated  after  the  first  exposition. 

Before  the  death  of  Epicurus  in  A.C.  270,  a  rival 
school  had  arisen  in  Athens  under  the  colonnades  of 
the  Paiuted  Porch,  and  nearly  every  one  of  his  tenets 
was  directly  opposed  by  Zeno  of  Citium  and  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  The  reaction  excited  by  the  extreme 
materialism  and  fortuitism  of  Epicurus  occasioned  an 
equal  extravagance  on  the  other  side.  With  Epicurus 
the  universe  was  an  aggregate  of  blind  atoms  com- 
pacted and  diversified  by  an  equally  blind  chance  ; 
with  Zeno  it  was  a  divine  organism,  vital  in  all  its 
parts,  and  governed  by  the  immutable  decrees  of  fate. 
With  Epicurus  the  deities  were  incognizant  or  regard- 
less of  temporal  affairs;  with  Zeno  everything  was 
controlled  by  a  superintending  Providence,  whose  will 
was  an  unalterable  neces sity,  and  manifested  by  the 
heavenly  orlxs  (ndcra  conscui  fitii). 

Tk'  Philosophy  of  FpicHrv*  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  parts,  Theology,  Ethics,  and  Physics.  The 
last  alone  received  any  thoroughly  systematic  devel- 
opment. It  was  devised  as  a  scientific  basis  for  the 
two  former,  which  were  rather  foregone  conclusions, 
in  which  "the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,"  than 
strictly  logical  deductions  from  established  principles. 
The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  designed  for  his  own 
immediate  satisfaction,  and  for  tho  practical  uses  of 
life.  The  logomachies  of  Eleafics  and  Sceptics,  Soph- 
ists and  Socratice,  had  produced  no  settled  convictions, 
and  bad  arrested  neither  public  calamities  nor  private 
wretchedness ;  a  doctrine  was  desired  which  might 
bring  peace  to  the  individual,  and  restore  happiness  or 
enjoyment  to  life.  The  canonization  of  pleasure,  the 
regulation  and  sanctification  of  natural  passions,  seem- 
ed to  afford  the  solution  required,  and  Epicurus  was  to 
bis  time  what  Fourier  was  to  the  last  generation.  In 
order  to  sanction  pleasure  as  the  guide  of  existence,  it 
was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  menaces  of  conscience 
and  the  terrors  of  heaven.  Hence  Epicurus  practical- 
ly denied  the  gods  by  relegating  them  to  the  eternal 
isolation  of  uuroncerned  indolence  and  reverie.  This 
wns  regarded  by  his  votaries  as  the  most  essential 
service  of  his  career  (Lucret.  i,  C3  80).  But  to  exor- 
cise the  divinities  and  to  abrogate  religion,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  explain  the  marvelous  order,  economy,  nnd 
variety  of  the  creation,  without  recourse  to  a  creator ; 
to  furnish,  like  La  Pluce,  a  system  of  tbe  world  which 


should  exclude  tbe  notion  of  a  divine  architect.  This 
task  Epicurus  undertook,  with  such  materials  as  were 
at  hand.  The  Eleatic  School  bad  asserted  an  absolute 
severance  of  tbe  divine  and  the  transitory,  and  had 
devoted  their  regards  to  the  former.  Epicurus  repu- 
diated the  former,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the 
material  and  sensible,  disproving  all  creative  or  divine 
agency  by  his  physical  doctrine,  and  maintaining  tbe 
authority  of  carnal  impulses  and  earthly  pleasures  by 
the  repudiation  of  tbe  gods  and  of  their  worship. 

Theology  of  Epicurus. — Epicurus  acquiesced  in  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  but  denied  them  any  participa- 
tion in  the  process  of  the  universe.  He  ascribed  to 
tbem  immortality  and  human  form,  and  assigned  to 
them  attenuated  and  spectral  bodies,  as  Milton  also 
appears  to  have  done  ("■  negat  esse  corpus  decrum,  std 
famquam  corpus,  nec  sanguinem,  ttd  tamquam  sangui- 
nem," Cic.  Dt  S'ai.  Dcor.  i,  xxv).  He  accords  to  them 
indestructibility,  immutability,  and  tbe  serene  happi- 
ness of  eternal  repose.  Their  tranquillity  would  have 
been  disturbed  by  any  care ;  accordingly,  they  are  en- 
tirely unconcerned  with  everything  that  falls  under 
human  apprehension.  This  mode  of  recognising  and 
at  tbe  same  time  cashiering  divinity  has  been  recently 
imitated  by  Herbert  Spencer.  So  far  as  human  ac- 
tions or  thoughts  are  concerned,  the  gods  arc  practi- 
cally non-existent,  and  religion  is  nothing  better  than 
a  vague  and  irrational  superstition,  founded  npon 
dreams,  and  cherished  by  ignorant  fear. 

Ethics  ofEjncurus.— Without  divine  sanction,  with- 
out responsibility  or  existence  hereafter,  with  neither 
reward  nor  penalty  in  a  future  life  for  "  deeds  done  in 
the  body,"  no  real  system  of  ethics  is  conceivable. 
There  ia  no  constraint,  no  obligation  to  rectitude ; 
there  is  no  moral  compulsion  ;  there  is  no  domain  for 
conscience ;  there  can  only  be  a  more  or  less  judicious 
and  provident  adaptation  of  actions  to  the  judgments 
or  dispositions  of  men,  and  to  the  supposed  satisfaction 
of  the  individual.  Morality  without  religion  is  a  pre- 
tence and  a  delusion.  A  tranquil  and  pleasurable  ex- 
istence Itecomes  tho  summum  bonum  of  the  sage ;  the 
gratification  of  every  passion  as  it  arises  the  sole  duty 
of  an  eager  and  undisciplined  nature.  Every  restraint 
is  removed  except  such  as  may  be  voluntarily  imposed ; 
and  though  cool,  impassive,  and  indolent  dispositions 
may  maintain  an  external  propriety  of  demeanor  when 
exposed  to  no  temptation,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
for  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  tbe  license  of  all  passions 
will  be  gratified  by  the  uncleon  beasts  who  wallow  in 
the  Epicurean  stye.  The  insufficiency  of  the  doctrine 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  was  exhibited  from  the  very  first. 
Epicurus  placed  the  highest  pleasure  in  undisturlwd 
repose,  but  he  considered  every  pleasure  to  be  good  in 
itself ;  and  his  favorite  disciple,  Metrodorus,  assert* 
that  the  dictates  of  natural  reason  would  limit  all  care 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lielly,  thus  taking  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  system  tho  declaration  of  Ecclesiartcs. 
"  All  a  man  s  latior  is  for  his  mouth."  The  stories 
which  circulated  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  Epi- 
curus and  his  companions  with  Econtium,  M arma- 
rium, and  other  notorious  ladies  of  the  like  persua- 
sion, show  that  the  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  were  at 
once  recognised,  even  If  tbey  were  not  illustrated  in 
practice. 

As  all  the  religious  foundations  of  virtue  were  re- 
moved, no  logical  foundation  remained.  Tbe  tanonic 
of  Epicurus,  which  was  at  once  his  logic  and  hb  meta- 
physics, amounted  to  tbe  negation  of  any  absolute  or 
immutable  truth.  The  sensible  impression  was  the 
sole  criterion  of  truth.  Every  sensation,  as  every  gen- 
eral conception,  was  necessarily  true ;  and  we  are  here 
reminded,  though  in  different  modes  and  degrees,  of 
the  positions  assumed  by  Des  Cartes  and  by  Hume. 
No  guidance  is  accorded  for  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing more  assured  than  the  immediate  impression 
or  the  unregulated  fancy,  and  the  passions  are  thus 
left  without  any  valid  control  by  the  reason.    A  life 
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according  to  natural  impulses  Incomes  therefore  the 
aim  and  the  duty  of  a  philosopher. 

The  Physics  of  Epicurus  were  devised  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  all  divine  authority  and  superintend- 
ence. They  constitute  the  most  elaborate,  coherent, 
and  original  portion  of  the  Epicurean  system.  Even 
here  there  was  little  real  originality.  Epicurus  was 
a  man  of  little  learning,  of  little  logical  perspicacity ; 
t>ut  he  was  actuated  by  a  distinct  purpose,  and  pos- 
s?s«ed  of  a  clear  rather  than  a  penetrating  mind.  He 
diligently  availed  himself  of  everything  subservient 
to  his  aims  in  \  revious  systems,  and  worked  out  what- 
ever accorded  with  hi*  plana  into  a  plausible  and  su- 
perficial scheme,  in  which  consistency  was  little  re- 
garded, and  acceptability  assured  by  addressing  the 
natural  inclinations  of  men.  The  Physical  Theory  of 
Epicurus  acquired  more  reputation  in  antiquity  from 
its  connection  with  theology  and  ethics,  and  from  its 
exposition  of  Lucretius,  than  from  any  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  real  students  of  science.  The 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  explain,  like  Pes  Cartes, 
how  the  universe  might  have  lieen  formed  and  per- 
petuated without  any  foreign  agency,  though  he  went 
further  than  Pea  Cartes  in  rejecting  even  a  divine 
agency  fur  its  first  creation. 

The  leading  lines  of  his  physical  doctrine  are  that 
matter  is  uncreated  and  indestructible.  Its  primitive 
elements  are  indivisible  particles — atoms — which  are 
eternal  and  imperishable,  passing  through  various 
combinations,  and  assuming  new  properties  and  forms 
according  to  these  mutable  compositions.  These  at- 
oms are  infinite  in  number,  and  solid,  though  so  small  ; 
is  to  ha  imperceptible  by  the  senses.  They  possess 
gravity,  and  move  downwa  ds  in  an  infinite  vacuum. 
Their  descent,  however,  is  not  in  a  uniform  line  j  they 
are  deflected  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  due  to  mere 
contingency,  and  come  into  collision,  conjunction,  com- 
position with  each  other.  Thus  worlds,  infinite  in 
number,  ami  infinitely  varied  in  their  phenomena,  are 
formed.  These  atoms  are  in  a  continual  state  of  vi- 
bration or  oscillation,  and  from  their  concretions  and 
dissolutions,  their  coherences  and  dissidencies,  all  the  , 
multitudinous  changes  of  inorganic  and  organic  nature 
are  derived.  All,  however,  are  governed  by  chance 
alone ;  there  is  no  compulsion,  no  necessity,  no  exter- 
nal law.  no  decree  of  fate.  The  cause  of  being  is  not 
extrinsic,  but  is  involved  in  the  process  and  act  of  be- 
ing. No  room  is  allowed  for  the  operation  of  any  con- 
- -ions  and  ordaining  intelligence ;  the  world  is  nothing 
more  than  the  curious  result  of  uncomprehending,  un- 
I  -inning  accidents.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  the- 
ory of  Epicurus  differs  from  the  vortices  of  Pes  Cartes 
in  little  more  than  in  ascribing  a  straight,  downward, 
!>ut  variable  motion  to  the  atoms  in  a  vacuum,  while 
Cartesianism  assigns  to  them  a  gyratory  movement 
and  denies  a  vacuum.  The  difference  is  more  obvi- 
ous lietween  this  system  and  the  recent  doctrine  of 
evolution,  but  the  logical  principle  is  the  same — the 
construction  and  continuation  of  the  universe  by  sim- 
ple elements  ami  simple  force*  generated  within  its 
own  sphere,  and  independent  of  foreign  determination. 
It  is  consequently  not  surprising  that  an  attempt  has 
been  very  recently  made  to  bring  the  Epicurean  Phys- 
ics into  harmony  with  modern  science,  whose  present 
tendencies  arc  in  the  direction  of  similar  irrational 
self-sufficiency.  A  like  attempt  was  made  by  Gas- 
sendi  more  legitimately,  but  without  any  permanent 
acceptance,  in  the  17th  century  j  and  it  may  1k>  con- 
fidently asserted  that,  in  an  aire  of  infidel  ap|tetem'ies. 
there  will  always  be  a  revival  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy and  Epicurean  proclivities. 

Authorities. — The  historian-  of  ancient  philosophy: 

Bayle,  tit.  "Xonefepi  Lsscria  :"  Gassendl,  I>e  Vita  rt 
M  ribtu  Epiatri  unit.  1656.  4to);  Syntatjmn 

pietai  (1 05'.)) ;  Bremer.  I 'ersnch  einer  A  pol- 
ar (Berlin,  1776,  8vo);  Rondel,  hi  Vie 
(t  Eptcur*  (  Par.  1679);  Warnckros,  Apologle  und  Leben 


Epicurs  (Greifswald,  1795, 8vo);  Munro,  Lucretius,  with 
a  Translation  and  Sotes  (Cambridge  and  London,  186-1, 
2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Lange,  Gesch.  des  Materialismut  (Iser- 
lohn,  1866) ;  Sorth  Brit.  Rev.  March,  1868.  (G.  F.  H.) 

Epicure  'ana  ('Eiriroeoiloi,  Acts  xvii,  18).  follow- 
ers of  Epicurus  or  adherents  of  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy (q.  v.). 

Epimenldes,  a  Greek  poet,  born  in  Crete,  and 
highly  revered  as  a  prophet  and  natural  sage  at  Ath- 
ens, where  he  came  by  invitation  B.C.  cir.  596,  and 
spent  a  long  life.  Our  chief  account  of  him  is  given 
by  Piogenes  I^iertius  (i,  10).  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten prose  wo  ks  on  sacrifices  and  the  political  consti- 
tution of  Crete,  together  with  two  letters  to  Solon, 
which  have  all  perished,  as  the  extant  copies  of  the 
lust  are  spurious.  Diogenes  also  attributes  to  him 
poetical  works  entitled  the  "Genesis  and  Theogony" 
of  the  Curetes  and  Corylwntes  (in  5000  verses),  an 
epic  on  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  (in  6500  verses),  and 
an  epic  on  Minos  and  Khadamanthys  (in  40iK)  verses) ; 
hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  wrote  them.  He 
may  have  t>een  the  author  of  poems  called  "Useful" 
and  "  Pure"  (\pnotpoi  and  KaSappoi),  which  are  as- 
crilted  to  him  by  other  ancient  authorities  (Suidas,  s. 
v.  'BurtfttWAfCS  Strabo,  x,  p.  479;  Pausan.  i,  14,  4). 
But  all  these  have  equally  perished.  He  is  probably 
referred  to  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  words  (Tit.  i, 
12;  see  Alford,  Gr.  Tut.  in  loc.),  "  One  of  themselves 
[the  Cretans],  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said,  'The 
Cretans  are  always  liars,'  "  etc.,  appurcntly  quoting 
from  certain  old-fashioned  poems  written  upon  skins 
and  popularly  attributed  to  Epimenides. — Smith,  Did. 
of  Class.  Biogr.  s.  v. ;  Heinrich,  Epimenides  aus  Creta 
(Lpz.  1801);  also  the  monographs  D$  Epimenide  of 
Gottschalck  (Altorf,  1714),  and  Scburemann  (Hafu. 
1733). 

Epiph'an&s  ('En-t^nv»jc,  manifest,  hence  famous), 
an  epithet  given  to  the  gods  when  appearing  to  men. 
The  Syrian  king  Antiochus,  brother  of  Selencus,  com- 
ing fortunately  into  Syria  a  little  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  was  regarded  as  some  propitious  deity, 
and  was  hence  called  Epiphanes — the  splendid  {\  Mace. 

1,  10 ;  x,  1 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  17 ;  x,  9).  See  Antiochus  8. 

Epiphanes,  or  Epiphanius,  son  of  Carpocrates, 
heretic  and  gnostic,  like  his  father.  He  supposed  an 
infinite  eternal  principle,  and  united  with  this  funda- 
mental principle  the  system  of  Valentinus.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  as  according  to  some  modern  reformcs,  it 
is  ignorance  and  passion  which,  in  disturbing  the  equal- 
ity and  the  community  of  goods,  have  introduced  evil 
into  the  world  ;  and  the  idea  of  property  forms  no  part 
of  the  divine  plan,  but  is  of  human  invention.  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  all  laws  should  be  suppress- 
ed, and  equality  re-established.  He  concluded,  also, 
that  the  community  of  wives,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  is  necessary  to  the  re-establishment  of 
order.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years. 
A  temple  was  consecrated  to  him  in  Cephalonia. — 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  449 ;  Moshcim,  Ch.  Hist.  bk.  i,  c. 

2,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  14,  n.  17  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genir. 
xvi,  159. 

Epiphania.    See  Hamatii. 

Epiphanius  (KjriC»«Vior).  bishop  of  Constantia. 
one  of  the  Church  fathers,  was  liom  in  Palestine,  near 
EleutherojMtlis,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century 
(lietween  310  and  320).  His  parents  are  said  to  havo 
been  Jews,  but  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  embraced 
Christianity  ;  the  only  case  of  the  kind  among  the  fa- 
thers, for  the  rest  of  them  were  either  converts  from 
heathenism,  or  born  of  Christian  parents.  He  went 
to  Ei^  pt,  and  there  gave  himself  to  ascetic  life  among 
the  monks;  one  record  also  says  that  he  imbibed  Gnos- 
tic errors,  from  which  he  was  reclaimed  by  the  monk- 
ish discipline.  He  became  an  earnest  patron  and 
friend  of  monasticism,  and  founded  a  monastery  near 
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his  native  village,  of  which  he  became  abbot.  In  367 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Constantia  (Salamis),  the 
metropolis  of  Cyprus.  Here  he  remained  thirty -six 
yean,  busy  with  the  duties  of  his  episcopate,  and  es- 
pecially busy  with  his  pen.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  vindication  of  orthodoxy  with  unquestioned  learn- 
ing, but  with  intemperate  zeal  and  violence.  He  cher- 
ished a  special  hatred  for  Origen  and  his  doctrines,  and 
wrote,  preached,  and  travelled  in  order  to  destroy  their 
influence  in  the  Church.  This  hatred  led  him  into  a 
quarrel  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  *'  A  report 
that  Origen's  opinions  were  spreading  in  Palestine, 
und  sanctioned  even  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 
cited Epiphanius  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  left  Cyprus 
(A. I).  394)  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot.  At 
Jerusalem  he  preached  so  violent  a  sermon  against  any 
abettors  of  Origen's  errors,  and  made  such  evident  al- 
lusions to  the  bishop,  that  John  sent  his  archdeacon  to 
beg  him  to  stop.  Afterwards,  when  John  preached 
against  anthropomorphism  (of  a  tendency  to  which  Ep- 
iphanius had  been  suspected),  he  was  followed  up  to 
the  pulpit  by  his  undaunted  antagonist,  who  announced 
that  he  agreed  in  John's  censure  of  anthropomorphites, 
but  that  it  was  equally  necessary  to  condemn  Origen- 
ists.  Having  excited  sufficient  commotion  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Epiphanius  repaired  to  Bethlehem,  where  be  was 
all-powerful  with  the  monks ;  and  there  be  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  denunciation  of  heresy,  that  he  persuaded 
some  to  renounce  their  connection  with  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem"  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.).  He  also  in- 
terfered with  the  diocesan  jurisdiction  of  John,  by  or- 
daining one  Paulinianius  in  Palestine.  The  quarrel 
became  very  bitter,  and  was  for  many  years  a  source 
of  great  trouble  and  injury  to  the  Church.  Epiphanius 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  violent  and  unscrupulous 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  an 
Origenist,  but,  for  his  own  purposes,  changed  his  pro- 
fessed opinions  on  the  subject,  and  ordered  the  Kitrian 
monks  to  give  up  all  Origen's  writings.  They  refused, 
and  ho  called  a  council  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  399,  which 
condemned  Origen,  his  writings,  and  his  followers. 
Soldiers  were  sent  to  drive  the  monks  from  Nitria. 
Some  of  them  went  to  Constantinople,  where  Chrysos- 
tom  (q.  v.)  gave  them  bis  protection.  Theophilus  per- 
suaded Epiphanius  (now  over  80  years  old)  to  call  a 
council  of  Cyprian  bishops  (A.D.  401).  Hero  Origen 
was  again  condemned.  Epiphanius  wrote  to  Chrysos- 
tom  to  join  in  this  condemnation.  As  Cbrysostom  did 
not  reply,  Epiphanius  took  it  for  granted  that  he  favor- 
ed Origenisni,  and  determined  to  go  in  person  to  Con- 
stantinople to  "crush  Amalek,"  to  use  his  own  words 
(in  a  letter  to  Jerome).  Sozomen  (Arc/.  HUt.  viii,  14) 
gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  visit,  saying  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  Epiphanius,  Cbrysostom  went  out 
with  all  his  clerjry  to  meet  the  visitor  and  do  him  hon- 
or; "but  Epiphanius  declared  that  he  would  neither 
reside  with  John,  nor  pray  with  him,  unless  he  would 
denounce  the  works  of  Origen,  ami  expel  Dioscorus  and 
bis  companions  from  the  city.  Not  considering  it  just 
to  act  in  the  manner  proposed  until  judgment  had  been 
passed  on  the  case,  John  tried  to  postpone  the  adoption 
of  further  measures  to  some  future  time.  In  the  mean 
time  his  enemies  met  together,  and  arranged  that  on 
the  day  when  the  people  would  be  assembled  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  Epiphanius  should  publicly 
pronounce  condemnation  on  the  works  of  Origen,  and 
on  Diosrorua  and  his  companions  as  the  partisans  of 
this  writer;  and  also  denounce  the  bishop  of  the  city 
as  the  abettor  of  Dioscorus.  By  this  means  it  was 
hoped  that  the  affections  of  the  people  would  be  alien- 
ated from  their  bishop.  The  following  day,  when  Ep- 
iphanius was  al>out  entering  the  Church,  in  order  to 
carry  his  design  into  execution,  he  was  stopped  by  Se- 
rapion,  at  the  command  of  John,  who  had  received  in- 
timation of  the  plot  Serapion  proved  to  Epiphanius  i 
that  while  the  project  be  had  devised  was  unjmt  in  it-  ' 
•elf,  it  could  be  of  no  personal  advantage  to  him,  for  I 


that,  if  it  should  excite  a  popular  insurrection,  he  would 
be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  outrages  that  might 
follow.  By  these  arguments  Epiphanius  was  induced 
to  relinquish  his  designs."  About  this  time  the  em- 
press Eudoxia  sent  for  Epiphanius  to  pray  for  her  son 
Tbeodosius,  who  was  ill ;  Epiphanius  replied  that  her 
son  would  recover  provided  Bhe  would  not  patronize 
the  defenders  of  Origen.  To  this  message  the  em- 
press answered  that  Epiphanius  had  failed  to  save  that 
of  his  own  archdeacon,  who  liad  recently  died.  Final- 
ly, some  of  the  Origen ists  had  a  conversation  with  Ep- 
iphanius, in  which  they  seem  to  have  convinced  him 
that  he  had  acted  rashly.  Soon  after  (Sozomen,  /.  c), 
he  embarked  for  Cyprus,  either  because  he  recognised 
the  futility  of  his  journey  to  Constantinople,  or  be- 
cause, as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  God  had  revealed 
to  him  his  approaching  death,  for  he  died  while  on  bis 
voyage  back  to  Cyprus.  It  is  reported  that  he  said  to 
the  bishops  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  "  I  leave  you  the  city,  the  palace,  and 
the  stage,  for  I  shall  shortly  depart."  He  died  at  sea, 
on  bis  return  to  Cyprus,  A.D.  403.  He  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  saint  in  the  Church  of  Home  on  May  12. 

Epiphanius  was  "a  man  of  earnest  monastic  piety, 
and  of  sincere  but  illiberal  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  His 
good  nature  allowed  bim  to  be  easily  used  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  passions  of  others,  and  his  zeal  was 
not  according  to  knowledge.  He  is  the  patriarch  of 
heresy-hunters.  He  identified  Christianity  with  mo- 
nastic piety  and  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  and  consid- 
ered it  the  great  mission  of  bis  life  to  pursue  the  hydra 
of  heresy  into  all  its  hiding-places.  His  learning  was 
extensive,  but  ill  digested.  He  understood  five  lan- 
guages— Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  a  little 
Latin.  Jerome,  who  knew  but  three  languages,  though 
he  knew  these  far  better  than  Epiphanius,  calls  him  iriv- 
ravAoMTffoc,  the  five-tongued  ;  and  Rutinus  reproach- 
fully says  of  him  that  he  considered  it  his  sacred  duty 
to  slander  the  great  Origen  in  all  languages  and  na- 
tions. He  was  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  men,  in  sound  judgment,  and  in  critical  discern- 
ment. He  was  possessed  of  a  boundless  credulity, 
now  almost  proverbial,  causing  innumerable  errors  and 
contradictions  in  his  writings.  His  style  is  entirely 
destitute  of  beauty  or  elegance ;  still,  his  works  are  of 
considerable  value  as  a  storehouse  of  the  history  of  an- 
cient heresies  and  of  patristic  polemics"  (Schaff,  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,  Hi,  §  169).  Sealiger  calls 
Epiphanius  an  ignorant  man,  who  committed  the  great- 
est blunders,  told  the  greatest  falsehoods,  and  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  either  Hebrew  or  Greek. 

Hook  (Ac<7f*.  Hiography,  iv,  fir8)  cites  Epiphanius 
as  one  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  can  refer  for  proof 
of  the  errors  of  modern  Romanism,  and  for  justification 
of  the  Reformation.  For  example,  against  invocation 
of  saints,  "Neither  Elias  (he  says),  nor  John,  nor 
Thecla,  nor  any  of  the  saints  is  to  be  worshipped.  For 
that  ancient  error  shall  not  prevail  with  us,  that  we 
should  forsake  the  living  God  and  worship  the  things 
that  arc  made  by  him.  For  they  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  al»ove  the  Creator,  and  became 
fools.  For  if  he  will  not  permit  angels  to  be  worship- 
ped, bow  much  more  would  he  not  have  her  who  was 
born  of  Anna  ?  Let  Man*,  therefore,  be  had  in  honor, 
but  let  the  Lord  be  worshipped."  Again  he  observes 
"  that  the  creature  cannot  be  worshipped  without  in- 
juring tin-  true  faith,  ami  falling  bark  to  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  pagan.",  who  forsook  the  worship  of  the  true 
G"d  to  adore  the  i -mature ;  or  without  incurring  the 
malediction  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul — they  worshipped 
and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
Moused  forever:  therefore  God  gave  them  up  to  vile 
affections."  "  Sed  neijuc  I lelin*,  neque  Joannes— ne- 
<|iie  quisqunm  sanctorum  adnmtur."'  etc.  (Ifeer.  79  and 
•52).  As  decisive  is  bis  testimony  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  purgatorial  state.  "  In  the  age  to  come  (he  says) 
there  is  no  advantage  of  fasting,  no  coll  to  i 
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no  display  of  charity;  none  arc  admitted  after  their 
departure  hence,  nor  can  we  then  correct  what  was  l>e- 
f>re  amiss.  There  Ijizarus  goeth  not  to  Dives,  nor 
Dives  to  Laxarus ;  the  garners  are  scaled,  the  combat 
finished,  the  crowns  distributed.  Those  who  have  uot 
yet  encountered  have  no  more  opportunity,  and  those 
who  hare  conquered  are  not  cast  out.  All  is  tin  is  ti- 
ed after  we  have  departed  hence"  (liar.  59). 

The  extant  writings  of  Epiphanius  are  the  follow- 
ing, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  by  Petavius  (Paris,  1622;  Leipzig,  1682; 
and  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Gnrca,  vols.  xli.  xlii,  xliii) : 

1.  Uavaptav,  Panarium  (medicine-chest),  a  treatise 
against  heresies.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  two 
monk*,  named  Paul  and  Acacius,  l>elonging  to  a  mon- 
astery near  Be  res,  in  Lower  Syria.  Prefixed  to  the 
work  is  a  letter  to  these  monks,  which  serves  as  a  pref- 
ace. The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  lnxtks, 
which  are  subdivided  into  seven  tomes  or  sections. 
The  first  book  contains  three  of  these  subdivisions, 
and  each  of  the  others  two.  The  whole  includes  an 
account  of  eighty  heresies,  twenty  of  which  were  l>c- 
fore  Christ :  1,  the  Barbarians,  from  Adam  to  Noah  | 
2,  the  Scythians,  from  Stand  to  Terah ;  3,  the  Hel- 
lenists, including  all  who  paid  divine  honors  to  the 
creature,  including  idolatry  proper,  and  also  the  philo- 
sophical arte  of  Stoics,  Platonista,  Pythagoreans,  Epi- 
cureans ;  4,  the  Samaritanism,  arising  from  a  mixture 
of  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  and  including  four  sects  ; 
5,  the  Judienns  (Judaism),  including  the  seven  sects  of 
Sadducees,  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Hemerohaptists,  Naza- 
rencs,  Essenes,  and  Herodians.  Of  Christian  heresies 
he  names  the  Simonians  (followers  of  Simon  Magus), 
the  Basilidians,  and  other  Gnostic  sects.  With  the 
sixty-fourth  heresy  he  begins  his  account  of  the  here- 
sies of  his  own  age,  Origenism,  Arianism.  A  critical 
work  of  great  ability  on  the  information  given  by  Epi- 
phanias  has  been  published  by  Lipsius,  Zur  QntUen- 
kritik  da  Epiphanius.  It  limits  itself  to  heresies  13 
to  57,  which  are  mostly  Gnostic  systems.  Lipsius 
shows  that  Epiphanius,  Philastcr,  and  Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian  made  use  of  the  same  source,  and  that  this  source 
was  the  work  of  Hippolytus  against  52  heresies  called 
ovvrayua,  which  was  still  known  to  Photius. 

J.  '  AyxvowToc,  Ancoratus  (anchore-I),  i.  q.  anchor  or 
defence  of  the  faith,  especially  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  so  called  "because,"  says  Epiphanius,  "I 
have  collected,  according  to  my  slender  abilities,  all 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  calculated  to  rs- 
tabOsh  our  faith ;  that  this  book  may.  like  the  anchor 
of  a  ship,  establish  believers  in  the  orthodox  faith,  in 
the  midst  of  the  agitations  and  tempests  of  heresy." 

8.  Auacephalmotit  (Migne,  xlii,  883),  which  is  a  sum- 
mary or  abridgment  of  the  Panarium,  the  order  of 
topics  being  somewhat  varied. 

4.  tltni  ptrpmv  «ai  vrnHpwv.  De  Mensnris  et  Pon- 
deribus  (of  measure*  an- 1  wights),  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, a  book  still  useful  for  Biblical  archeology. 

6.  n*pi  riiv  lucita  \i9uv,  de  xii  gemmis  qua? 
erant  in  veste  Aaronis  (on  the  12  genu  which  teen  in 
Aaron' i  breast-plate). 

A  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  under  the  name 
sf  Epiphanius,  was  published  by  Foggini,  in  a  Latin 
ragaion  (Rome,  1750,  4to ;  and  the  same  was  publish- 
ed [in  Greek  and  Latin],  Rome,  1772,  4to%  by  Giaco- 
mellns,  who  attributes  it  to  Philo  Carpasius.  See 
Phi  to. 

The  complete  editions  of  Epiphanius  (by  Petavius 
and  Migne)  have  been  named  al>ove.  There  is  a  new 
edition  by  Dindorf  (Leips.  b  vols.  8vo,  1859-1863). 
The  Pamarion  is  given  in  vols.  ii.  iii,  of  Oehler,  Corpus 
rtartmUogicnm  (Berlin,  1859-1862.5  vols.  8vo).  There 
is  e  German  translation  of  portions  of  Epiphanius,  with 
notes,  by  Rosier  (1778, 8vo).  His  account  of  the  All- 
an and  Meletian  heresies  was  translated  into  English 
by  Whiston,  in  his  Col'tction  of  Ancient  Monuments  on 


the  Trinity  (Lond.  1713,  8vo).  A  separate  life  of  Epi- 
phanius was  published  by  Gervaise  (l'aris,  1738,  4to  >. 

See  Sozomen,  Hist .  Eccl.  vi,  32 ;  viii,  15 ;  Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccl.  vi,  10,  12,  14  ;  Dupin,  Ecdes.  Writers,  ii, 

I ;  the  account  of  the  Iioilandists,  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Gra>c.  xli;  Oudin,  He  Script.  Eccies.  i,  627;  Ccillier, 
.In/cur*  Sncrit  (Paris,  I860),  vol.  vi,  ch.  xv;  Cave, 
Hist.  Litt.  (Genev.  1720).  i,  147;  Fabricius,  Hibliothrc  i 
Gnrca,  ed.  Harles,  viii,  265  sq. ;  I-ardner,  Works,  iv, 
185  sq. ;  Clarke,  Succession  if  Sacred  IJtr  rat  lire .  i,  324 ; 
Noander,  CAurcA  //isfory  (Torrey's),  ii,  680.  t»97 ;  SchatT, 
Ch.  History,  vol.  iii,  §  169 ;  Hoffmann,  Bibliog.  Lexikon, 
ii,  25  sq. 

Epiphanius,  St.,  bishop  of  Pavia,  was  liorn  in 
that  city,  of  a  noble  family,  in  439  (according  to  others 
43M).  He  received  an  education  for  the  priesthood 
under  the  >|hm  ial  superintendence  of  St. Crispin,  bishop 
of  Pavia.  He  was  consecrated  sul>dea<'on  in  4.">6.  dea- 
con in  458,  and  on  the  death  of  Crispin  in  466,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  bishop  by  the  clergy  and  |>cople. 
lie  had  long  been  noted  for  his  rigid  asceticism,  and 
after  his  election  his  1 1  ;  r  greatly  increased.    He  took 

[  only  one  meal  a  day,  abstained  altogether  from  wine 
and  meat,  never  used  a  bath,  and  was  present  at  di- 
vine service  with  feet  locked  together.  At  that  time 
the  West  Koman  empire  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  a 
prey  to  the  incursions  of  northern  tribes.  During 

i  these  disturbances,  bishop  Epiphanius  seems  to  have 
gained  to  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  the  confidence 

1  of  all  the  rulers.  He  mediated  a  peace  between  em- 
peror Anthemus  ami  his  son-in-law  Kicimer.  In  474 
be  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Nej>os  as  envoy  to  Eurich, 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  In  176  king  Odoacer  con- 
quered Pavia,  and  gave  the  city  up  to  plundering,  on 
which  occasion  the  cathedral  was  destroyed.  Epipha- 
nius rebuilt  the  cathedral,  and  prevailed  u|K>n  the 
king  to  exempt  the  city  for  live  years  from  all  taxes. 
During  the  war  l>etween  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  both 
parties.  Theodoric,  who  in  493  became  the  master  of 
Italy,  granted,  u|H>n  the  intercession  of  Epiphanius,  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  had  lx>rne  arms  against  him.  The- 
odoric then  (494)  sent  Epiphanius  on  a  mission  to  Gun- 
'1'  1  aid,  king  of  the  Ilurgundians,  to  treat  with  him  for 
the  release  of  the  Ligurian  prisoners,  who  were  to  re- 
people  the  desolated  districts  of  Italy.  The  mission 
was  successful,  and  Theodoric  subsequently  remitted 
to  the  Ligurians  two  thirds  of  the  taxes.  Epiphanius 
died  in  Pavia,  Jan.  21,  497.  In  962  the  emperor  Otho 
had  his  relics  transported  to  Hildcshcim,  in  Germany. 
The  Church  of  Koine  commemorates  him  as  a  saint  on 
Jan.  21. — Butler,  I  acts  of  Saints,  i,  191 ;  Acta  Sancto- 
rum, Jan.  21  (biography  by  his  successor  Ennodius); 
Xeander,  Light  in  Dark  Places  (New  York,  185;$),  p.  97 ; 
II ot  fer,  Xouv.  Biogr.  Generale,  wi,  K.l  |  Bsnog  Bag! 
Encyldop.  iii,  100.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Epiphanius,  S<   \sxi<  ■  >.an  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er of  the  Ijitin  Church,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Italian 
by  birth.  At  the  request  of  his  friend  Cassiodorus 
(q.  v.)  he  translated  from  Greek  into  latin  the  works 
of  the  Church  historians  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theo- 
doret.  Cassiodorus  revised  the  translation,  and  made 
out  of  the  three  works  one,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Historia  Tripartita,  remained  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  one  of  the  standard  historical  works.  Likewise, 
at  the  request  of  Cassiodorus,  Epiphanius  translated 
several  other  works,  as  the  Coder  Encycticus  (a  collec- 
tion of  synodal  epistles  to  the  emperor  Leo  I  in  de- 
fence of  tho  Council  of  Chalcedon) ;  a  Commentary  of 
bishop  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus  on  the  Song  of  Songs;  a 
Commentary  of  Didvmns  on  the  Proverbs  and  the  cath- 
olic epistles.—  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  820; 
Hoefer,  Nam.  Biogr.  Generale,  xri,  162 ;  Uerzog,  Reai- 
Encyklop.  iv,  100. 

Epiphany  (liriQavua,  rd  Imfavta,  the  11  manl- 
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festation"  of  Christ),  one  of  the  oldest  festivals  of 
the  Christian  Church,  anil  mentioned  as  such  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  {Strvnuit.  i,  1).  Until  the  time  of 
Chrysostom,  it  opened  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  cycle 
of  festivals.  It  denoted  at  first  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
which,  as  Chrysostom  himself  remarks,  was,  in  a  high- 
er sense  th  .n  his  birth,  his  real  manifestation  to  men. 
A  special  festival  of  the  birth  of  Christ  arose  later  than 
the  festival  of  Epiphany,  and  up  to  that  time  the  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  included  in  that 
of  Epiphany.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  it  was  at  first  celebrated  at  Alexandria 
by  the  Basilidians,  but  soon  it  was  introduced  into  the 
orthodox  Church  also.  Neander  thinks  that  it  did  not 
originate  with  the  Rasilidians,  but  that  they  derived 
it  from  Jewish  Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
first  trace  of  the  festival  in  the  Li!  in  Church  is  found 
in  360,  when,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxi,  2)  men- 
tions, the  emperor  Julian  took  part  in  a  celebration  of 
the  festival  at  Viennc.  In  the  Western  Church  it  cime 
early  to  denote  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, with  especial  reference  to  his  appearance  to  the 
wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  adore  him  and  bring 
him  presents  (Matt,  ii,  1  12).  Gradually  the  commem- 
oration of  other  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  was  con- 
nected with  the  celebration  of  Epiphany,  as  the  work- 
ing of  the  first  miracle  at  tho  wedding  at  Cana  (hence 
it  was  called  "  bethphania,"  manifestation  in  a  housed, 
and  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  persons  (hence  the 
name  "  phagiphania").  Prominent,  however,  in  the 
Latin  Church  remained  the  celebration  of  Epiphany  as 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  wise  men.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  Church  venerated  the  wise  men  as  the 
"Three  Holy  Kings,"  and  the  festival  itself  was  com- 
monly called  in  the  Church  the  festival  of  the  Three 
Kings  {Jtttum  trium  rrgum,  ftitum  Magorvm,  festum 
ftr'.lr).  Like  other  high  festivals,  Epiphany  was  cele- 
brated by  a  vigil,  by  the  preaching  of  homilies,  by  the 
reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  granting  liber- 
ty to  slaves.  During  the  Middle  Ages  a  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  oblation  of  the  wise  men  was  incor- 
porated into  divine  worship,  and  in  some  countries 
these  |verforinances  have  maintained  themselves  until 
thfl  present  century.  Peculiar  popular  amusements 
also  connected  themselves  with  the  celebration  of  the 
day  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  partly  exist 
even  at  the  present  day.  In  the  city  of  Rome  there  is 
on  the  festival  of  Epiphany  a  great  exhibition  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  young  men  from  all  coun- 
tries making  addresses  in  their  native  languages,  in 
order  thus  to  represent  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  all 
nations.  In  some  Western  churches,  especially  in  Af- 
rica, Epiphany  was  used  as  a  day  of  baptism  (dirt lumi- 
num) ;  but  Pope  Leo  I  was  a  decided  opponent  of  this 
custom,  calling  it  imitumnl/ilem  notitatem  (an  unrea- 
sonable novelty).  Among  the  Pranks  the  custom  was 
also  known,  and  Charlemagne  mentions  it  in  an  epis- 
tle to  the  bishop  Garibald,  but  without  approving  it. 
Previously  Gregory  II,  in  ~2fi,  had  forbidden  to  bap- 
tize except  on  Easter  and  Pentecost  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  water  on 
this  day,  and  the  custom  still  prevails  in  Russia.— 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  xx,  chap,  iv  ;  Herzog,  R>  at- 
Enrykl"patEf,  iv,  94  ;  WeUer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-lsx.  iii, 
2*.'<;  Augusti,  Handhueh  d.chrutl.  Archrologit,  i,  528; 
ii,  ;  Binterim,  DenkwrdigMm  d*r  chrittl.-kath. 
K.  vol.  v.    See  TllEnpiiANY.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Epiphi  (  Ejti0*,  8  Mace,  vi,  38),  the  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  and  the 
Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  Julian  year :  Copt.  >p*p ; 
Arab.  apib.  Its  beginning  corresponds  with  the  26th 
of  June  in  the  Julian  calendar  (Ideler,  f/andh.d.  Ckro- 
noL  i,  98, 1(4).  In  ancient  Egyptian  it  is  called  "  the 
third  month  [of]  the  season  of  the  waters."  Sec 
Egypt.  The  name  Epiphi  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
goddess  of  the  month,  Apap-t  (Lcpsius.  Chron.  o*.  AUg. 


name  A  bib  from  Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  article*. 
See  Mouth. 

Episcopacy  (liriirtowof,  bitkop ;  tnuTKOTTuv.  to 
tuperintend),  the  government  of  bishops  in  the  Church, 
whether  as  an  order  superior  to  presbyters  or  not. 
For  the  classes,  duties,  insignia,  elections,  and  juris- 
diction of  bishops,  see  Bishop.  For  the  controversy 
as  to  the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  orders,  see 
Sixckssios,  A rosTO  i . i  >  . w  .  We  give,  in  this  article, 
a  brief  statement  of  the  origin  of  Episcopacy,  and  of 
the  theories  of  Episcopacy  maintained  in  the  promi- 
nent Episcopal  churches  of  Christendom. 

1.  Origin  of  EpUcopacy. — The  high  Episcopal  writ- 
ers, both  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England,  mainuin  that  the  order  of  bishops  takes  the 
place  of  the  apostles  in  the  Christian  Church  by  direct 
divine  appointment.  Their  view  has  been  stated  as 
follows:  "While  our  Lord  remained  upon  earth  he 
acted  as  the  immediate  governor  of  his  Church.  Hav- 
ing himself  called  the  apostles,  he  kept  them  constant- 
ly al>out  his  person,  except  at  one  time,  when  he  sent 
them  forth  upon  a  short  progress  through  the  cities  of 
.ludea,  and  gave  them  particular  directions  how  they 
should  conduct  themselves.  The  seventy  disciples 
whom  he  sent  forth  at  another  time  are  never  men- 
tioned again  in  the  New  Testament.  But  the  apostles 
received  from  him  many  intimations  that  their  office 
was  to  continue  after  his  departure ;  and  as  one  great 
object  of  his  ministry  was  to  qualify  them  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  office,  so,  in  the  interval  between  his 
resurrection  and  his  ascension,  he  explained  to  them 
the  duties  of  it.  and  be  invested  them  with  the  author- 
ity which  the  discharge  of  those  duties  implied  (Matt, 
xxviii,  19,  20;  John  xx,  21,  22).  Soon  after  the  as- 
cension of  Jesus,  bis  apostles  received  those  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  which  his  promise  had  given  them  assur- 
ance, and  immediately  they  liegan  to  execute  their 
commission  as  the  rulers  of  that  society  which  was 
gathered  by  their  preaching.  In  Acts  vi  we  find  the 
apostles  ordering  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  to  '  look 
out  seven  men  of  honest  report,'  who  might  take 
charge  of  the  daily  ministrations  to  the  poor,  and  to 
bring  the  men  so  chosen  to  them,  that  *  we,'  said  the 
apostles,  '  may  appoint  them  over  this  business.'  The 
men  accordingly  were  'set  before  the  apostles,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  they  laid  their  hands  on  them.' 
Here  are  the  apostles  ordaining  deacons.  Afterward 
we  find  St.  Paul,  in  his  progress  through  Asia  Minor, 
ordaining  in  every  church  elders,  irpwifrfpot'c  (Acts 
xiv,  23).  The  men  thus  ordained  by  St.  Paul  appear, 
from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  to  have  been  teachers, 
pastors,  overseers,  of  the  Hock  of  Christ ;  and  to  Tim- 
othy, who  was  a  minister  of  the  Word,  the  apostle 
s|teaks  of '  the  pi  ft  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on 
of  my  hands'  (2  Tim.  i,  0).  Over  the  persons  to  w  bom 
he  thus  conveyed  the  office  of  teaching  he  exercised 
jurisdiction,  for  he  sent  to  Ephesus  to  the  elders  of 
the  church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus;  and  there,  in  a 
long  discourse,  gave  them  a  solemn  charge  (Acts  xx, 
17-35),  and  to  Timothy  and  Titus  he  writes  epistles 
in  the  style  of  a  superior.  He  not  only  directs  Timo- 
thy, whom  he  had  bought  to  abide  at  Ephesus,  how 
to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God  as  a  minister, 
but  he  sets  him  over  other  ministers.  He  empowers 
him  to  ordain  men  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  (2  Tim. 
ii.  2).  He  gives  him  directions  about  the  ordination 
of  bishops  and  deacons  ;  he  places  both  these  kinds  of 
office-bearers  in  Ephesus  under  his  inspection,  instruct- 
ing him  in  what  manner  to  receive  an  accusation 
against  an  elder  who  labored  in  word  and  doctrine ; 
and  he  commands  him  to  charge  some  that  they  teach 
no  other  doctrine  but  the  form  of  sound  words.  In 
like  manner  he  describes  to  Titus  the  qualifications  of 
a  bishop  or  elder,  making  him  the  judge  bow  far  any 
person  in  Crete  was  possessed  of  these  qualifications ; 
he  gives  him  authority  over  all  orders  of  Christians 
;  and  he  empowers  him  to  i 
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then,  is  that  apostle  with  wboM  actions  we  are  best 
acquainted  seemingly  aware  that  there  would  be  con- 
tinual  occasion  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  authority  over  pastors  and  teachers  which 
the  apostles  had  derived  from  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  l»y 
these  two  examples  of  a  delegation,  given  during  his 
lifetime,  preparing  the  world  for  beholding  that  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in 
all  ages.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  Christian  writers 
tell  us  that  the  apostles,  to  prevent  contention,  ap- 
pointed bishops  and  deacons  ;  giving  orders,  too,  that 
upon  their  death  other  approved  men  should  succeed 
in,  then-  ministry.  We  are  told  that  the  other  apos- 
tles  constituted  their  first-fruits,  that  is,  their  first  dis- 
ciples, after  they  had  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  bish- 
ops and  deacons  of  those  who  were  to  believe ;  and 
that  the  apostle  John,  who  survived  tho  rest,  after  re- 
turning from  Patmos,  the  place  of  his  banishment, 
went  about  the  neighboring  nations,  ordaining  bish- 
ops, establishing  whole  churches,  and  setting  apart 
particular  persons  for  the  ministry,  as  they  were  point- 
ed out  to  him  by  the  Spirit"  (Watson,  s.  v.).  In  sub- 
stance, the  l»i..?h  F.|)tsropa)t;u>i«  claim  that  "after  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  before  the  death  of  tbe  in- 
spired apostles,  there  were  in  the  Church  three  orders 
in  tbe  ministry — ipostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons; 
and  these  three  orders  have  continued  ever  since.  The 
name  apostle,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  in- 
spired apostles,  was  changed  to  bishop,  while  the  office 
remained  the  same." 

The  view  above  given,  however  satisfactory  it  may 
be  to  high  Episcopalians,  is  not  adopted  by  the  more 
moderate  writers  on  that  side,  nor  by  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  The  following  brief  account,  from 
Neander's  Introduction  to  Coleman's  Apostolical  and 
Primitive  Church,  is  both  lucid  and  impartial.  "  The 
earliest  constitution  of  the  Church  was  modelled,  for 
the  most  part,  after  that  religious  community  with 
which  it  stood  in  closest  connection,  and  to  which  it 
was  most  assimilated— ►he  Jewish  synagogue.  This, 
however,  was  so  modified  as  to  conform  to  the  nature 
of  tbe  Christian  community,  and  to  the  new  and  pecu- 
liar spirit  with  which  it  was  animated.  Like  the  syn- 
agogue, tbe  Church  was  governed  by  an  associated 
body  of  men  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  name 
of  presbyter*,  which  was  appropriated  to  this  body, 
was  derived  from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  in  the 
Gentile  churches  formed  by  the  apostle  Paul  they 
took  the  name  of  »jri<r«oiro«,  bishops,  a  term  more  sig- 
nificant of  their  office  in  the  language  generally  spo- 
ken by  the  members  of  these  churches.  The  name 
presbyter  denoted  the  dignity  of  their  office,  while  bish- 
op, on  the  other  hand,  was  expressive  rather  of  tho 
nature  of  their  office,  Ixtmeoirtiv  n)v  iaXtfrnav,  to  take 
the  oversight  of  the  Church.  Most  certainly  no  other 
distinction  originally  existed  between  them.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  some  one,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  would  gradually  obtain  the  pre-eminence  over 
bis  colleagues,  and,  by  reason  of  that  peculiar  over- 
sight which  he  exercised  over  the  whole  community, 
miirht  come  to  be  designated  by  the  name  iwifrnmc, 
Lifh  tp,  which  was  originally  applied  to  them  all  indis- 
criminately. The  constant  tumults,  from  within  and 
from  without,  which  agitated  the  Church  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  may  have  given  to  such  a  one  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  Influence  the  more  efficiently ; 
so  that,  at  such  a  time,  tbe  controlling  influence  of  one 
in  this  capacity  may  have  been  very  salutary  to  the 
Church.  This  change  in  the  relation  of  the  presby- 
ters to  each  other  was  not  the  same  in  all  the  churches, 
but  varied  according  to  their  different  circumstances. 
It  may  have  been  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  life 
of  John,  when  he  was  sole  survivor  of  the  other  apos- 
tles, that  one,  as  president  of  this  body  of  presbyters, 
was  disthigni.<hed  by  the  name  of  tjrimcojroCf  Idahnp. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  apostle  him- 
self introduced  this  change,  much  less  that  he  author- 


ized it  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  for  the  future.  Such 
an  ordinance  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  that 
apostle.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  administering 
the  government  of  the  Church,  resulting  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  mav  have  been  introduced  as  a  salu- 
tary expedient,  without  implying  any  departure  from 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  spirit.  When,  however, 
the  doctrine  is,  as  it  gradually  gained  currency  in  the 
third  century— that  tbe  bishops  arc  by  divine  right  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  invested  with  tbe  government 
of  the  same ;  that  they  are  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  by  this  succession  inherit  apostolical  author- 
ity ;  that  they  are  the  medium  through  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  ordination  which  they  have  received 
merely  in  an  outward  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  all 
time  to  come,  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Church — 
when  this  becomes  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  we  cer- 
tainly must  perceive  in  these  assumptions  a  great  cor- 
ruption of  the  Christian  system.  It  is  a  carnal  per- 
version of  tbe  true  idea  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  a  falling  back  into  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
Instead  of  the  Christian  idea  of  a  church,  based  on  in- 
ward principles  of  communion,  and  extending  itself  by 
means  of  these,  it  presents  us  with  the  image  of  one 
like  that  under  the  Old  Testament,  resting  in  outward 
ordinances,  and  seeking  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  external  rites.  This  entire 
perversion  of  the  original  view  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  itself  the  origin  of  tbe  whole  system  of  the  Roman 
(Catholic  religion,  the  germ  from  which  sprung  the 
popery  of  the  Dark  Ages.  We  hold,  indeed,  no  con- 
troversy with  that  class  of  Episcopalians  who  adhere 
to  the  Episcopal  system  as  well  adapted,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  the  exigencies  of  their  Church.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  tho  absolute  necessity  of  the  Episcopal  as  the 
only  valid  form  of  government,  and  of  the  Episcopul 
succession  of  bishops  above  mentioned  in  order  to  a 
participation  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  regard 
as  something  foreign  to  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  is  the  origin,  not  of  the  true  Catholi- 
cism of  the  apostle,  but  of  that  of  the  Romish  Church. 
When,  therefore,  Episcopalians  disown,  as  essentially 
deficient  in  their  ecclesiastical  organization,  other 
froteetant  churches  which  evidently  have  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  protest,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  against  their  setting  up  such  a  stand- 
ard for  the  Christian  Church.  Far  bo  it  from  us,  who 
began  with  Luther  in  tho  Spirit,  that  wc  should  now 
desire  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  (Gal.  Hi,  8)." 

Bunsen  gives  the  following  view  of  tbe  original  char- 
acter of  the  Episcopacy:  "The  episcopate  was  origin- 
ally the  independent  position  of  a  city  clergyman, 
presiding  over  the  congregation,  with  the  neighboring 
villages,  having  a  body  of  ciders  attached  to  him. 
Where  such  a  council  can  be  formed  there  is  a  com- 
plete Church— a  bishopric.  The  elders  are  teachers 
and  administrators.  If  an  individual  happen  to  l»o 
engaged  in  either  of  these  offices  mose  exclusively 
thin  the  other,  it  makes  no  real  alteration  in  his  posi- 
tion, for  the  presbyters  of  the  ancient  Church  filled 
l>oth  situations.  Their  office  was  literally  an  office, 
not  a  rank.  The  country  clergymen  were  most  prob- 
ably members  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  city 
church,  as  the  bishops  of  the  country  towns  certainly 
were  members  of  the  metropolitan  presbytery"  (Ilip- 
polyttts  and  his  Age,  iii,  246). 

Professor  R.  D.  Hitchcock  (American  Presbyterian 
Review,  Jan.  1867)  gives  a  luminous  sketch  of  the  ori- 
gin and  growth  of  Episcopacy.  Admitting  that  the 
Episcopal  system  was  in  full  force  in  the  Church  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  third  century,  he  shows  clearly, 
nevertheless,  that  it  was  not  of  apostolical  origin,  but 
a  later  growth  of  ecclesiastical  development,  as  fol- 
lows :  (1.)  The  l>e«t  Episcopal  writers  now  admit  that 
the  Episcopal  system  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  N.  T. 
(2.)  The  earliest"  witness,  outside  of  the  N.T.,  is  Clem- 
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ent  of  Rome  (about  A.D.  100),  in  whose  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter  are  used 
interchangeably.  Dr.  Hitchcock  analyzes  the  letters 
of  Ignatius  (f  115?)  both  in  the  Syriac  version  of  his 
Epistles  and  in  the  shorter  Greek  version,  giving  ev- 
ery passage  in  which  Episcopacy  occurs.  His  con- 
clusions are  that,  (1.)  Admitting  the  substantial  integ- 
rity of  the  texts,  tho  Btrong  infusion  of  Episcopacy  in 
them  "is  best  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  new 
thing,  which  Ignatius  was  doing,  always  and  every- 
where, his  utmost  to  recommend.  As  special  pleading 
for  a  novelty,  the  Episcopal  tone  of  the  Ignatlan  epis- 
tles is  easily  understood.  (2.)  The  Ignatian  Episcopa- 
cy is  not  diocesan,  but  Congregational.  Each  of  the 
churches  addressed  had  its  own  bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons.  (3.)  The  apostolic  succession  (in  Igna- 
tius) is  not  Episcopal,  but  Presbyterian.  The  bishop 
is  the  representative  of  Christ,  as  Christ  is  of  the  Fa- 
ther; the  presbyters  are  representatives  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  deacons  of  the  precept  or  commandment 
of  Christ.  In  short,  the  Ignatian  Episcopacy,  instead 
of  having  the  appearance  of  a  settled  polity,  handed 
down  from  the  apostles,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  new  and  growing  institution,  unlike  what  went  be- 
fore as  well  as  what  was  coming  after"  (Amer.  Presb. 
Review,  Jan.  1867,  p.  145). — The  next  witness  is  Ire- 
naeus  (f  20i),  who,  according  to  Dr.  Hitchcock,  com- 
monly uses  the  words  "bishop,"  '' episcopal,"  "epis- 
copate" in  the  Ignutian  Congregational  sense ;  while 
in  certain  cited  passages  he  uses  "  bishop"  and  "  pres- 
byter" interchangeably,  as  Clement  docs.  This  "  wa- 
vering terminology  is  indicative,  not  of  apostolic  tradi- 
tion, but  of  later  genesis  and  growth,  and  that  growth 
not  yet  completed." — Tertullian  (t  240  ?)  draws  the 
line  distinctly  between  clergy  and  bitty,  and  discrim- 
inates clearly  between  bishops,  priest?,  and  deacons. 
In  Cyprian  (248-258),  as  has  been  remarked  above, 
Episcopacy  is  fully  matured.    (Sec  Cniritcii,  ii,  328.) 

II.  Epitcopacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — (1.) 
The  theory  of  the  Episcopacy  according  to  Itoman 
writers  springs  from  the  Romish  doctrine  of  a  visible 
Church.  "  An  invisible  Church"  (M6hler,  Symbolism, 
§  43)  "  needs  only  an  inward,  purely  spiritual  sacrifice, 
and  a  general  priesthood;"  but  tho  visible  Church,  in 
its  very  idea,  according  to  the  Romish  view,  requires 
an  external  sacrifice,  and  the  consecration  of  especial 
priests  to  perform  it.  The  priest  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive the  internal  consecration  from  God  through  the 
external  consecration  of  the  Church — that  is  to  say,  he 
receives  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  imposition  of 
hands  of  the  bishops.  The  stability  of  the  visible 
Church  is  supposed  to  require,  therefore,  an  ecclesias- 
tical ordination,  originating  with  Christ,  and  per- 
petuated in  uninterrupted  succession ;  so  that,  as  tho 
apostles  were  sent  forth  by  Christ,  they,  in  their  turn, 
instituted  bishops,  and  these  have  appoint*!  their  suc- 
cessors down  to  our  days.  But,  if  these  bMioj.s  nr« 
to  form  a  perpetual  corporation,  they  ne<-<l  a  centre 
and  head  connecting  them  firmly  together,  and  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  them,  and  this  head  is  found 
in  the  pope.  The  Episcopacy,  irtf*  the  pope  at  its 
head,  is  revered  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution. 

(2.)  We  say  "with  the  pope  at  Its  head,"  for  this 
point  is  essential  to  the  Romish  idea  of  an  Episcopacy 
jure  dirino.  The  Roman  Church  hits  been  divided  on 
this  question  for  ages.  It  formed  one  of  the  chief 
controversies  in  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  where  many  of 
the  bishops  earnestly  endeavored  to  have  their  office 
pronounced  to  be  of  divine  right  apart  from  the  pope, 
while  the  papal  legates  strenuously,  but  adroitly,  re- 
sisted this  claim,  and  managed  to  prevent  its  authori- 
sation by  the  council.  Tho  declarations  of  Trent  on 
the  subject  are  as  follows  (sess.  xxiii,  Dr  Rrformatione, 
ch.  iv):  "The  sacred  and  holy  synod  declares  that, 
besides  the  other  ecclesiastical  degrees,  bishops,  who 
have  succeeded  unto  the  place  of  the  apostles,  princi- 


pally belong  to  the  (this)  hierarchical  order ;  that  they 
are  placed,  as  the  apostle  says,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
rule  the  Church  of  God  (Acts  xx,  28);  that  they  are 
superior  to  priests ;  confer  the  sacrament  of  ordina- 
tion; ordain  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  etc."  Fur- 
ther (same  session,  Can.  vi)  :  "  If  any  one  shall  say 
that  in  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  not  a  hierarchy 
instituted  by  divine  ordination,  consisting  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  ministers,  let  him  l>e  anathema."  And 
also  (Can.  vii),  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that  bishops  are 
not  superior  to  priests,  or  that  they  have  not  the  pow- 
er of  confirming  and  ordaining,  etc.,  let  him  be  anath- 
ema." Nothing  is  said  here  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
Episcopal  order.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  even  called  an 
otder  at  all.  In  chapter  ii  of  the  same  session  {Touch- 
ing the  seven  orders)  we  have  priests,  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers, 
but  not  a  word  about  bishops.  So  far  as  order  Is  con- 
cerned, the  hishops  are  simply  priests.  The  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trtnt  declares  that  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, though  essentially  one,  has  different  degrees  of 
dignity  and  power — 1,  simple  priests ;  2,  bishops ;  3, 
archbishops ;  4,  patriarchs ;  and,  5,  superior  to  all,  the 
sovereign  pontiff*.  The  history  of  the  stormy  22d 
session  of  the  council  throws  great  light  upon  these 
decrees.  A  canon  was  proposed  concerning  "  the  in- 
stitution of  bishops,"  and  the  Spanish  prelates  de- 
manded an  addition  to  it,  declaring  the  Episcopate  to 
he  of  divine  right.  This  question  arose,  in  fact,  in 
15-16,  and  was  before  the  council,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  until  1562  (sess.  xxii),  when  it  took  the  precise 
form,  "  Are  bishops  superior  to  priests  by  divine  right, 
or  only  by  ecclesiastical  and  papal  right?"  The  pope 
knew  that  if  it  should  he  decided  that  the  bishops  held 
their  power  directly  from  God,  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  doctrine  that  they  existed  only  through  the 
pope,  and  feared  that  they  would  ultimately  assert 
'  their  entire  independence.  The  dispute  ended  in  drop- 
'  ping  altogether  the  canon  on  the  "  institution  of  bish- 
1  op«,"  and  substituting  the  vague  decree  and  canon 
above  cited. 

(3.)  Two  theories,  then,  of  the  Episcopate  exist  in 
the  Roman  Church:  1,  the  so-called  I'apal  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  pope  is  the  sole  bishop  by  divine 
right,  and  all  other  bishops  exist  only  through  him, 
and  derive  their  superiority  to  presbyters  solely  from 
him ;  ?,  the  Episcopal  system,  which  asserts  an  inde- 
pendent divine  right  on  the  part  of  each  bishop.  The 
former  is  the  ultramontane  view,  and  it  is  now  prev- 
alent throughout  almost  all  the  Roman  world.  The 
latter  is  the  moderate  or  Gallic  view.  It  holds  that 
the  bishops  are  the  rightful  governors  of  the  Church, 
superior  to  presbyters  by  the  direct  appointment  of 
God ;  and  maintains  that  the  pope  is,  with  regard  to 
other  bishops,  primus  inter  pares,  appointed  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a  cor- 
porate body.  The  question,  in  fact,  turns  upon  that 
of  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Rome.  See  Primacy. 
The  Episcopal  theory  was  adopted  by  the  Galilean 
clergy  (see  Gallicakism),  by  the  Jansenists  (q.  v.), 
and  by  Hontheim  (q.  v.).  The  present  tendency  of 
the  entire  Romish  Church,  however,  is  to  the  ultra- 
montane theory. 

The  Romish  Episcopacy,  as  a  whole,  is  diocesan. 
See  Diocesk.    The  clergy  of  the  diocese  are  subject 
to  the  bishop,  but  his  authority  does  not  extend  beyond 
I  the  diocese.    There  are,  besides  the  diocesan  bishops, 
I  bishops  vacantes,  bishops  in  purtibus,  bishops  suffragan, 
!  etc.,  for  which  distinctions,  see  Bishops.    "The  di- 
I  vision  of  the  Church  into  dioceses  may  be  viewed  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  institution  of  the  office  of 
bishops.    The  authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  when 
committed  to  several  hands,  requires  that  some  boun- 
daries lie  defined  within  which  each  party  may  employ 
his  powers,  otherwise  disorder  and  confusion  would  en- 
sue, and  the  Church,  instead  of  being  benefited  by  the 
of  governors,  might  be  exposed  to  the 
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double  calamity  of  an  overplus  of  them  in  one  district, 
and  a  total  deficiency  of  then  in  another.  Hence  we 
find,  M>  early  as  tlx-  Neu- Testament  history,  some 
plain  indications  of  tho  rise  of  the  diocesan  system  in 
the  cases  respectivi  !y  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem; 
Timothy,  bishop  of  Epbesas;  Titus,  of  Crete,  to  whom 
may  tie  added  the  angels  or  bishops  of  the  seven 
eklinabei  in  Asia.  These  were  placed  in  cities,  and 
bad  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  and  inferior  clergy 
in  th<>«e  cities,  and  probably  in  the  country  adjacent. 
The  lir-i  were  formed  by  planting  a  bishop  in 

a  city  or  considerable  village,  where  he  officiated  stated- 
ly, and  took  the  spiritual  charge,  not  only  of  the  city 
it«-l(.  I. ut  the  -ulmrlis,  or  region  lying  round  about  it, 
within  the  verge  of  its  [civil  |  jurisdiction,  which  seems 
to  lie  the  plain  reason  of  that  great  and  visible  differ- 
ence which  we  find  in  the  extent  of  dioceses,  some  be- 
very  large,  Others  vary  small,  according  as  the 
civil  government  of  each  city  happened  to  have  a 
larger  or  lesser  jurisdiction"  (Hook).  See  Bingham, 
Oliff.  Ecd.  bk.  ix,  eh.  ii.  The  bishops  are  named  from 
the  principal  city  of  the  diocese,  as  Rome,  Lyons,  etc. 
There  were  bishops,  aoJ  *an,  in  Ireland,  until  the 
ISth  century  (see  christian  Remembrancer,  J an.  1865, 
p.  Uft),  While  the  Romish  bishops  are  independent 
of  each  other,  they  are  all  subordinate  to  the  pope,  and 
must  make  regular  returns  V>  him  of  the  state  of  thcir 
di'x^ses.    See  Bishops. 

III.  PL)  The  Church  «f  England  and  the  I'rotrstant 
Episctpal  Chun  fi  in  the  United  States  hold  that  there 
are  three  order*  of  ministers  in  the  Church,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  and  that  bishops  are  the  success- 
ors of  the  ■postles,  and  superior  to  priests  and  deacons. 
The  High-Church  theory  maintains  tho  divine  right  of 
I  copacjr,  and  it- al  v  liit.  necessity  to  the  existence 
of  the  Church;  the  Low-Church  party  deny  that  there 
i«  any  js»-itive  command  upon  tho  subject  In  Scrip- 
<.r  tint  there  is  anything  in  the  standards  of 
the  Church  of  England  which  makes  episcopacy  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  a  church.  The  High-Churchmen 
maintain,  and  the  lytw-Chun  hmen  reject  the  theory  of 
exclusive  validity  of  episcopal  orders."  See  Sur- 
--ii>\.  hi  th<  |. ref.iM  ■  the  ordinal  of  the  Church 
•  if  England,  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  declared  as  44  evident  unto  all 
men  diligently  reading  holy  Scripture  and  ancient  au- 
thors, that  from  the  apostle*'  time  there  have  l>een 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church,  bishops, 
I,  and  deacons."  The  doctrine  of  those  churches 
in  general  is, 44  That  there  is  in  tho  Church  a  superior 
erder  of  office-bearers,  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
who  possess  in  their  own  persons  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion and  jurisdiction,  and  who  are  called  iwioKoirot,  as 
being  the  overseers  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also  of 
the  clergy ;  and  an  inferior  order  of  ministers,  called 
presbyter-*,  the  literal  translation  of  the  word  irptafiv- 
rutoi,  which  is  rendered  in  our  English  Bibles  elders, 
parsons  who  receive  from  the  ordination  of  the  bishop 
power  to  preach  and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  who 
are  set  <>  eople,  but  are  themselves  under  the 

government  of  the  bishop,  and  have  no  right  to  convey 
Iters  the  sacred  office  which  he  gives  them  au- 
thority r  -under  him."  According  to  a  phrase 
I  t>y  Charles  I,  who  was  by  no  means  an  unlearned 
defender  of  that  form  of  government  to  which  he  was 
a  martyr,  the  presbyters  arc  epitcopi gregit  [bishops  of 
the  flock],  but  the  bishops  are  epitcopi  gregit  ei  pas- 
tontm  [bishops  of  the  flock  and  of  the  pastors.]  "  The 
liberal  writers,  however,  in  the  Church  of  England  do 
not  contend  that  this  form  of  government  is  made  so 
binding  in  the  <  hurch  as  not  to  be  departed  from  and 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  It  cannot  be  proved, 
Mr.  Patty,  that  any  form  of  church  government 
was  laid  down  in  the  Christian  as  It  had  been  in  the 
Jewiih  Scriptures,  with  a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution 
for  succeeding  ages.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been, 
that  such  offices  were  at  first  erected  in  the  Christian 


Church  as  the  good  order,  the  instruction,  and  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  society  at  that  time  required,  without 
any  intention,  at  least  without  any  declared  design  of 
regulating  the  appointment,  authority,  or  the  distinc- 
tion of  Christian  ministers  under  future  circumstances." 
To  tho  same  effect,  also,  Bishop  Tomline  says,  "  It  is 
not  contended  that  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
of  England  are  at  present  precisely  the  same  that 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were  in  Asia  Minor 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  We  only  maintain  that 
there  have  always  been  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
with  different  powers  and  functions,  it  is  allowed,  in 
different  countries  and  at  different  period-  ;  but  the 
general  principles  and  duties  which  have  respectively 
characterized  these  clerical  orders  have  been  essential- 
ly the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  the  va- 
riations which  they  have  undergone  have  only  l>een 
such  as  have  ever  belonged  to  all  persons  in  public 
situations,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  which 
are,  indeed,  indispensable  from  every  thing  in  which 
mankind  arc  concerned  in  this  transitory  and  fleeting 
world.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  this  general 
view  of  tho  ministerial  office,  and  to  make  these  obser- 
vations upon  the  clerical  orders  subsisting  in  this  king- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  foundation 
and  principles  of  Church  authority,  and  of  showing 
that  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  as  nearly  con- 
formable as  change  of  circumstances  will  permit  to 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  But,  though  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  proved  episcopacy  to  be  an 
apostolical  institution,  yet  I  readily  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament  which 
commands  that  every  church  should  be  governed  by 
bishops.  No  church  can  exist  without  some  gov- 
ernment ;  but,  though  there  must  be  rules  and  orders 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  offices  of  public  wor- 
ship, though  there  must  be  fixed  regulations  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  though  a  subor- 
dination among  them  is  expedient  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all  these  things  must 
lie  precisely  the  same  in  every  Christian  country ; 
they  may  vary  with  the  other  varying  circumstances 
of  human  society,  with  the  extent  of  a  country,  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  its  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  many  other  peculiarities  which  might  bo 
specified.  As  it  has  not  pleased  our  Almighty  Father 
to  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  civil  government 
for  the  security  of  temporal  comforts  to  his  rational 
creatures,  so  neither  has  he  prescribed  any  particular 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness.  But  he  has,  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  enjoined  ol>edience  to  all  gov- 
ernors, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  whatever 
may  be  their  denomination,  as  essential  to  tho  charac- 
ter of  a  true  Christian.  Thus  the  Gospel  only  lays 
down  general  principles,  ami  leaves  the  application  of 
them  to  men  as  free  agents."  Bishop  Tomline,  how- 
i-ver,  and  the  High-Episcopalians  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, contend  for  an  original  distinction  in  the  office 
and  order  of  bishops  and  presbyters;  which  notion  is 
contradicted  by  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  says,  44  The  bishops  and 
priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  not  two  things  ;  but 
i>oth  one  office  in  the  Iteginning  of  Christ's  religion" 
(WaUon).  On  tho  inconsistency  of  the  position  of 
that  portion  of  the  so-called  evangelical  Episcopalians 
which  holds  that  bishops  are  really  successors  of  the 
apostles,  see  an  admirable  article  in  the  PrituxUm  Re- 
view, January,  1856  (art.  i). 

(2.)  The  episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
d'octtan,  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  the 
bishops  are  named  from  tho  chief  city  of  the  diocese 
(London,  York,  etc.).  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  the  dioceses  are  generally  coterminous  with 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  bishops  are  named  ac- 
cordingly (Delaware,  Connecticut,  etc.).    The  larger 
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States  are  in  some  instances  subdivided.  "In  the 
American  Church  the  bishops  are  all  of  equal  authori- 
ty, each  ruling  his  own  diocese  independently  of  the 
cuntrol  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior.  No  bishop  is 
amenable  to  any  centra)  authority."  There  are  no 
archbishops ;  hut  assistant  and  missionary  bishops  are 
authorized.  See  Humors,  and  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

IV.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. —  (1.)  The  episco- 
pacy of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  believed  to 
lie  nearer  to  the  apostolic  model  than  that  of  the 
churches  which  maintain  the  apostolical  succession. 
Its  simple  idea  is,  that  certain  elders  are  chosen  from 
the  body  of  the  presbyters  to  superintend  the  Church, 
and  are  called  bi»kop$  or  superintendents,  both  terms  be- 
ing used  in  the  Methodist  ritual.  The  bishops,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  functions,  naturally  st*nd  above  their 
brethren.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  functions  of 
the  ministry,  they  do  not  differ  from  other  ministers ; 
but  extraordinary  functions,  such  ns  ordaining,  pre- 
siding in  assemblies,  and  the  like,  are  devolved  upon 
them  by  their  brethren,  and  exercised  by  them  exclu- 
sively and  of  right— right  not  divine,  but  ecclesiastical 
and  human,  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  liody  of  pas- 
tors. The  primitive  principle  that  bishops  and  pres- 
byters are  of  equal  rank  in  the  N.  T.  is  fully  recog- 
nised ;  nor  arc  bishops  regarded  as  the  successors  of 
the  apostles.  "As  soon  as  a  church  has  more  than 
one  pastor,  it  is  natural  and  necessary  that  one  should 
preside  over  the  rest,"  and  that  "certain  functions 
should  be  reserved  to  him"  (Bungener,  Council  of 
Trmt,  bk.  v,  ch.  ii).  It  is  not  contrary  to  tho  essence 
of  the  ministry,  but  rather  in  harmony  with  its  mis- 
sionary and  |tastoral  aims,  that  tho  presidency  thus 
arising  should  last  for  life,  and  that  he  who  exercises 
it  should  govern  the  body  of  pastors  according  to  laws 
adopted  and  approved  by  them,  should  appoint  the 
ministers  to  their  work,  and  should  exercise  all  the 
functions  necessary  to  an  effective  and  vigorous  supcr- 
intendency ;  and  if  the  superintendent  or  bishop  is  ap- 
pointed for  life,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  scrip- 
tural usage  that  he  should  be  set  apart  for  his  work  by 
"  the  laying  on  of  hands."  Accordingly,  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  elected  by  the 
General  Conference  (q.  v.)  for  life,  and  arc  ordained 
according  to  a  special  form,  modified  from  the  ordinal 
of  the  Church  of  England  (Discipline,  pt.  ii,  chap.  iii). 
The  limits  of  their  authority  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline  (pt.  i,  ch.  tv).  A  bishop  is  amena- 
ble, not  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  but  to  tbe  Genernl 
Conference,  which  may  even  "  expel  him  for  improper 
conduct  if  they  deem  it  necessary"  (Discipline,  pt.  i. 
ch.  ix).  "  In  the  American  branch  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  episcopacy  exists  not  only  in  the  form  in 
which  it  does  in  every  English  circuit — which  is  the 
old  parochial  episcopacy — but  by  formally  committing 
general  oversight  into  the  hands  of  bi.-bops,  who  have 
no  other  charge.  These  claim  no  superiority  in  order 
over  their  brethren,  but  exercise  wcl'-defined  powers, 
simply  as  an  arrangement  of  the  Church  for  its  own 
welfare— an  arrangement  which  has  worked  admira- 
bly; and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  form  of 
church  government  in  the  world  has  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  power  and  permanence  than  this,  which  ex- 
presses Wesley's  own  idea  of  a  fully  organized  church" 
(Jsmd.  Quarterly  Review,  July,  IPSK,  p.  530). 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Methodist  episcopacy 
that,  while  the  theory  of  the  Church  admits  but  two 
order*  in  the  ministry,  tbe  separate  ordination  of  bish- 
ops really  implies  three.  But  the  objection  is  ground- 
less. (See  above,  1 1,  2.)  In  fact,  the  number  of  "or- 
ders" has  always  been  an  open  question,  even  in  the 
Roman  Church :  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  Fettle 
it  (compare  Cmons  of  Trent,  scss.  xiii,  can.  2\  The 
"balance  of  authority,  even  from  the  earliest  ages, 
certainly  inclines  to  consider  the  episcopate,  as  an  or- 
der, to  U  identical  with  the  priesthood,  not  the  com- 


pletion of  it"  (Maskell,  Monumenta  RituaKa,  iii,  lxxxt 
So  also  Palmer :  "  If  we  understand  the  word  order  in 
the  sense  of  degree,  we  may  say  that  there  are  three 
orders  of  the  Christian  ministry  ;  but  if  we  distribute 
it  according  to  its  nature,  there  are  I  ut  two,  viz.  bish- 
ops (or  presbyters)  and  deacons"  {On  the  Church,  pt. 
vi,§l> 

Some  Methodist  writers  have  maintained  that  three 
orders,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  talong  to  the  con- 
stitution of  tbe  Church  as  laid  down  In  Scripture,  and 
therefore  that  the  episcopal  office  is  not  simply  an  ec- 
clesiastical one.  See  especially  Grayson,  The  Church 
caul  the  Ministry  (Louisville,  1868,  8vo). 

(2.)  Tbe  Methodist  episcopacy  is  not  diocesan,  like 
that  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  bat  general 
and  itinerant.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  a  city  or 
district,  tbe  bishop  is  required  to  "travel  at  large;" 
and  if  "he  cease  from  travelling  without  the  consent 
of  the  General  Conference,  he  cannot  thereafter  ex- 
ercise the  episcopal  office."  See  Conferences,  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  While,  under  the 
Methodist  system,  the  bishops  do  not  claim  to  be  "  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,"  or  to  be  endowed,  either  as  in- 
dividuals or  collectively,  with  superior  authority  to 
teach  or  to  govern,  apart  from  power  given  them  by 
the  body  of  presbyters  as  represented  in  the  General 
Conference,  it  yet  appears  to  be  clear  that,  as  to  their 
functions  and  jurisdiction,  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
apostolical  ideu  than  bishops  under  the  diocesan  sys- 
tem. Dollinger  (perhaps  the  aUcst  of  living  Roman- 
ist writers),  in  maintaining  that  "  liishops  are  the  suc- 
ce^sors  of  the  apostles,  and  have  received  their  author- 
ity," is  yet  forced  to  admit  that,  under  tbe  Roman 
episcopal  system,  the  authority  of  bishops  is  strictly 
limited  to  a  particular  diocese,  while  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  apostles  "extended  to  even'  part  of  the  earth, 
wheresoever  their  universal  vocation  to  convert  the 
nations  and  to  found  churches  conducted  them"(CAwrrA 
History,  i,  2215,  Lond.  1840).  Under  the  Methodist  sys- 
tem, a  bishop  may  preside  in  a  Conference  and  ordain 
presbyters  in  March  in  New  York,  in  May  in  Illinois, 
in  July  in  California,  in  October  in  China,  and  in  De- 
ccmi>er  in  Germany. 

(3.)  The  Methodist  episcopacy  was  instituted  by 
Wesley.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America, 
most  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  left  the 
country.  Before  the  war,  the  American  preachers, 
like  those  in  England,  had  been  forbidden  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments :  the  people  were  sent  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  After  the  war  the  societies  were  without  the 
oidinanccs,  and  were  likely  to  be  disbanded  in  conse- 
quence. After  duly  considering  the  exigency,  Mr. 
Wesley  (who  had  previously  in  vain  urged  the  bishop 
of  London  to  ordain  preachers  for  America)  deter- 
mined to  organize  the  American  Methodists  into  an 
independent  Episcopal  Church,  and  ordained  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  as  superintendent,  and  Richard 
What  coat  and  Thomas  Vasey  as  elders.  In  1784  the 
Rev.  Francis  Asbury  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Coke,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  duly  organized — 
thejirrf  American  Episcopal  Church.  See  Methodism. 
Mr.  Wesley  did  not  pretend  to  ordain  bishops  in  any 
other  sense  than  according  to  his  view  of  primitive 
episcopacy,  in  which,  as  he  maintained,  bishop  and 
presbyters  are  the  same  order.  The  grounds  of  his 
procedure  in  the  case  arc  stated  in  his  "  Letter  to  Dr. 
Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury,"  prefixed  U>  "Sunday  Service 
of  the  Methodists"  (1784) ;  given  also  in  Watson's  Life 
»f  W'eslry  (p.  244).  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  rise  of 
the  Methodist  episcopacy  is  given  by  Stevens,  History 
<\f  Methodism,  voL  ii. 

V.  The  Moravian  Church  (Umtas  Fratrum)  holds  to 
episcopacy.  Their  bishops,  however,  are  not  diocesan. 
The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  episcopate  is 
ijiven  in  De  Schweinitz,  The  Moravian  Episcopate 
r  Bethlehem,  1865).   See  Moravians, 
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See  Canones  et  Decreta  Condi.  Trident,  mm.  xxiii ; 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  pt  ii,  Sacrament  of 
Orders ;  Bungener,  History  of  the.  Council  of  Trent,  bk. 
v,  ch.  ii ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  R  monism,  bk.  ii,  chap, 
xv ;  Mohler.  Symbolism,  §  43 ;  Kothe,  A  nfbnge  d.  chrut- 
luhen  Kirche,  vol.  i ;  Baur,  Ursprung  des  Episcopats 
(Tubingen,  183*1, 8vo) ;  Xe&nder, Church  History,  i,  ltH); 
Moeheim,  Ch.  History,  vol.  i ;  Killen,  Anci'nt  Church, 
sect.  Ui,  chap*,  vi,  vii;  Coleman,  An<-ient  Christianity, 
chap,  viii ;  Coleman,  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church, 
ch.  vi;  Lord  King,  Primitive  Church  (12mo);  Bangs, 
Orignal  Church  of  Christ  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Schaff,  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i,  §  107,  108 ;  Emory,  On 
Epucpacy ;  Emory,  D  fence  of  our  Fathers  (N.  York. 
8vo);  Wesley,  Works,  vii,  312 ;  StiUingtlcet,  Irenicum. 
8vo;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  ii,  chap*,  vi. 
vii ;  Watson,  Life  of  Wesley,  ch.  xiii ;  Burnet,  History 
of  Engli*h  Reformation,  i,  400,  586;  iv,  176;  Porter, 
Compendium  of  Mttholism  ;  Princeton  Review,  January, 
1856:  Lightfoot.  On  PhilijqtUms  (1868),  Appendix  •, 
The  Rise  of  the  Ep-scopnte  (AVw  Englander,  July, 
1867) ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church  (High-Church  view), 
ii,  S49  sq.  ;  Hind*.  Riie  ami  Early  Progress  of  Chris- 
tianity (Encyclop.  Metropol.  London,  1850,  12mo);  and 
the  article  ScccRsaiox.  The  High-Episcopal  view 
is  well  stated  for  modern  readers  in  Far  Ecclesia  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1866,  12mo);  the  moderate,  in  Litton,  The 
Church  of  Christ  (Lond.  1851,  8vo  ;  Phila.  1853,  8vo). 

Episcopalians,  members  of  those  churches  which 
adopt  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  u'ovemment.  See 
Episcopacy  ;  MtrriioutsT  Episcopal  CittmcH  ;  Mo- 
ravians; Luther ax  Church  ;  Exolaxp,  Church 
or;  Protestaxt  Episcopal  Church. 

Episcopius  Simox  (Dutch.  Bisschop),  an  emi- 
nent  and  learned  Anninian  theologian,  was  Imrn  in 
January,  1583,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  received  his 
school  education.  In  1600  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Leyden,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  16o6. 
He  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology. "Eirnestlv,"  says  Curccllams  (in  his  eulogy 
on  Episcopius),  "did  he  listen  to  the  lectures  of  those 
very  learned  professors,  Francis  Gomarus,  Luke  Trel- 
catius,  and  James  Arminius ;  and  in  the  exercises  of 
debates  and  harangues,  which  they  commonly  called 
theses,  he  left  many  of  his  equals  far  in  the  distance, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  as  one  worthy  of  being  call- 
ed to  the  ministry  of  the  divine  word.  But  when,  es- 
pecially after  the  death  of  Trelcatius,  that  terrible  dis- 
cussion on  predestination,  which  afterwards  agitated 
all  Holland,  finally  arose,  and  was  not  only  secretly 
carried  on  between  the  two  professors,  but  also  broke 
forth  into  open  violence,  our  Episcopius  became  favor- 
ably inclined  towards  the  Arminian  doctrines.  For 
this  reason  he  received  little  favor  from  the  ;  .i  -  tors  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  controversy,  so  that  wheji  the 
very  illustrious  councils  of  the  state  of  Amsterdam,  to 
whom  the  singular  learning  and  piety  of  Episcopius 
had  become  known,  would  have  invited  him  to  become 
their  preacher,  these  pastors,  by  causing  delays,  en- 
tirely frustrated  the  plans  of  the  councils.  Episcopi- 
us, disheartened  at  this  affair,  determined  to  leave  the 
academy  at  Leyden,  and  in  the  year  1609  (in  which 
year  Arminius  died)  he  betook  himself  to  the  Franeker 
Academy,  belonging  to  the  Frisii,  incited  especially  by 
the  fame  of  that  most  illustrious  man  and  learned  pro- 
fessor of  the  sacred  language,  John  I  )rusius.  But  there 
he  displayed,  as  youths  of  a  bold  mind  are  wont,  such 
a  zeal  in  the  theological  discussions,  that  he  gave  not 
•  little  offence  to  Sibrandua  Lubbertus,  a  professor  of 
that  academy.  Accordingly,  a  few  months  after,  he 
departed  and  came  into  France,  where  in  a  brief  space 
of  time  he  obtained  so  fair  a  mastery  of  the  French 
at  he  not  only  understood  it,  but  could 
it  with  considerable  ease  and  purity.  Finally, 
1610,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  onlvto 
*me  tokens  of  ill  wUL"    In  that  year^  he 


was  ordained  pastor  of  Bleyswick,  a  village  near  Rot- 
terdam. In  1611  a  colloquy  was  held  at  the  Hague, 
by  order  of  the  States  General,  with  a  view  to  ending 
the  agitating  controversy  between  the  Gomarists  and 
Anninians,  between  six  Remonstrant  pastors  and  six 
Contra- Remonstrant*.  Episcopius,  as  one  of  the  six 
Remonstrunts,  displayed  so  much  learning  and  skill 
that  his  fame  spread  through  all  the  country.  In  1612 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  as  successor  of  Gomarus.  Here  his 
pre-eminent  talents  had  full  scope,  and  his  reputation 
grew  rapidly.  The  Gomarist  controversy,  however, 
waxed  hotter  and  hotter ;  the  orthodoxy  of  Episcopi- 
us was  called  in  question  by  his  theological  opponents ; 
and  the  rage  of  the  Calvinistic  party  among  the  popu- 
lace even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  violence.  In 
1614  he  went  to  Amsterdam  to  attend  a  baptism,  and 
the  minister,  Heyden,  having  stigmatized  him  as  a 
heretic,  he  was  saved  from  stoning  only  by  the  zeal 
of  his  friends.  A  blacksmith  once  ran  after  him  with 
a  hot  iron  with  the  cry,  "  Stop  the  Arminian  disturber 
of  the  Church,"  and  would  probably  have  murdered 
him  hut  for  the  interference  of  by-standers. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  was  held  in  1618.  See  Dort. 
Episcopius  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Arminians. 
At  the  23d  session  he  delivered  a  discourse  of  great 
power,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  Works,  in  Limhorch  a 
Vita  Episcopii,  and  in  Calder  *  /  if  of  'Episcopius  (N.  Y. 
1837,  chap.  x).  The  synod  condemned  the  Anninian*. 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  government  banished  the 
Remonstrant  ministers.  Kpiscaptna  retired  tir»t  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  wrote  his  Responsio  ad  duos  Petri 
WadJingii  Jesnita)  Epistolns  (1621,  on  the  Rule  of  Faith 
and  on  the  Worship  of  Images);  his  celebrated  C"n- 
fessio  Fidei  Remonstrantium  (Remonstrants'  Confession 
of  Faith,  1622;  Opera,  vol.  iii);  Antulotum,  sice  genu- 
ina  Drcl  tratio  sent.  Synodi  Dordracena  {Opera,  vol.  ii, 
Lond.  1678).  When  the  war  l>etween  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  was  renewed,  Episcopius  took  refuge  in 
France,  residing  chiefly  in  Paris  (1621-1626).  Here 
he  published  Paraphrasis  in  cap.  viii-xi  Episl.  ad  Ro- 
mano* (Paraphrase  on  Romans  viii-xi,  Opera,  vol.  i); 
Bislerhenu  Ineptiens  (Rodeeherus  the  Simple;  a  de- 
fence of  the  Remonstrants  against  the  charge  of  So- 
i-inianism ;  Examen  ihesium  J.  C-ipelli  (on  the  Calvin- 
istic and  Arminian  Controversy  in  Belgium) ;  Tractatus 
de  Libero  A  rb'Urlo  (Opera,  vol.  i)  ;  Correspondence  with 
Job.  Cameron  on  Grace  and  Free  Will  (Opera,  vol.  i). 
On  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice  (1625)  the  persecution 
of  the  Remonstrants  slackened,  and  it  became  safe  for 
Episcopius  to  return  to  his  country  in  1626,  when  he 
l>ecame  minister  to  the  Remonstrunts  of  Rotterdam. 
Here  he  published  Apologia  pro  Confessione,  etc.  (Apol- 
ogy for  the  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants),  and  other 
controversial  tracts  {Opera,  vol.  iii).  In  1634  he  wa» 
made  rector  of  the  newly-established  college  of  the  Re- 
monstrants at  Amsterdam,  where  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  diligent  and  successful  teaching,  and  In 
constant  literary  and  pastoral  activity.  The  fruits  of 
his  lectures  appear  in  |iernianent  form  in  his  fustitut 'to- 
nes Theologicxr,  lib.  iv,  which,  however,  was  left  unfin- 
ished, and  published  posthumously  (Opera,  vol.  i) ;  and 
also  in  Responsio  ad  Quatstiones  Theologicas  Lriv  (An- 
swers to  64  questions  in  theology  proposed  by  stu- 
dents).   He  died  April  4, 1643. 

Episcopius  was  acknowledged,  even  by  his  enemie*. 
to  tie  a  man  of  very  rare  abilities,  as  well  as  of  great 
learning.  Heidanus  (one  of  his  opponents)  says  he 
was  endowed  with  "great  learning,  penetration,  elo- 
quence, and  skill."  His  friend  Uitenl»ogacrt  declared 
that  he  had  never  met  a  theologian  "to  be  compared 
with  Episcopius  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  divine  subjects."  Mabillon  recommends  his  In- 
stitutes as  of  great  value  to  students  of  divinity,  except 
the  parts  in  which  he  speaks  against  Romanist  doc- 
trines. Bull  (in  his  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church  \ 
speaks  of  him  as  the  "  very  learned  Episcopius."'  His 
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talent  for  controversy  was  of  a  von*  high  order;  but 
his  Institutes  show*  Unit  lie  also  possessed  the  power 
of  clear  and  luminous  statement  to  a  rare  degree.  The 
theology  of  Episcopius  is,  in  sulwtance,  that  of  Ar- 
minius.  He  has  l>ecn  charged  with  Socinianism,  hut 
his  writings,  controversial  and  other,  sufficiently  re- 
fute that  charge  as  brought  nut  only  against  him,  hut 
against  the  early  Remonstrants  in  general.  The 
charge  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  held  the 
ethical  side  of  Christianity  to  t>e  the  test  of  communion 
r.ither  than  the  doctrinal:  holding  that  Christianity 
is  not  so  much  a  doctrine  as  a  life,  and  that  it  has  its 
doctrines  only  with  a  view  to  its  life.  The  two  great 
champions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  England, 
Wnterlnnd  and  Hull,  Loth  wrote  against  Episcopius, 
Wnterland  (Importance  of  the  Docttxne  of  the  Trinity, 
Works,  Oxford,  1853,  Hi,  440  sq.)  states  that  Episcopi- 
us holds  "the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  the  main 
sulwtancc  of  it,  to  he  certain  and  clear,  hut  yet  not 
necessary  to  l>e  believed  in  order  to  salvation,"  and 
adds  that  the  doctrine  is  "taught  in  full  and  strong 
terms  in  the  'Confession  of  the  Remonstrants,'  and  in 
other  places  in  the  works  of  Episcopius."  He  then 
goes  on,  and  successfully,  to  show  the  error  and  dan- 
ger of  the  unguarded  statement  of  Episcopius  as  to  its 
importance.  Hull's  Judipnent  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
the  necessity  afMisriny  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  rery 
God  (Works  on  the  Trinity,  Oxford,  1*54,  vol.  iii),  was 
written  expressly  to  refute  the  statement  of  Episco- 
pius (Institutes,  lik.  iv,  eh.  xxxiv,  §  2),  that  "in  the 
primitive  churches,  during  at  least  three  centuries,  the 
belief  and  profession  of  the  special  divine  sonship  of 
Christ  was  not  judged  necessary  to  salvation."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Hull  makes  out  his  case. 
He  does  not,  however,  charge  Episcopius  with  doc- 
trinal error,  but  with  too  great  and  even  dangerous 
liberality.  He  states  also  that,  "although  Episcopius 
was  a  man  of  unquestionably  great  ability,  and  in 
many  resects  possessed  learning  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
yet  he  hut  little  consulted  or  regarded,  nay,  he  actual- 
ly despised  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  and  doc- 
tors." But  on  this  see  I.imhorch  (cited  by  Calder, 
Life  of  Episcopius,  N.  Y.  ed.  p.  438).  After  the  death 
of  Episcopius,  Juricu  charged  him  with  Socinianbm, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  letter  from  Clericus  (Le 
Clerc)  refuting  the  charge  (see  Hayle,  s.  v.  Episcopius). 

The  wriUngs  of  Episcopius  were  collected  by  Cur- 
cellcus,  who  published  vol.  i,  Amst.  1650,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  author's  life  ;  vol.  ii,  edited  by  Poelenburg,  ap- 
peared in  1665.  A  second  edition  was  published  un- 
der the  title  S.  F.piscopii  opem  omnia  theologica,  ct/m 
autogmpho  a  Unto,  et  it  mendis  aliquot  grariiribus  re- 
purgata  (Ixmd.  1678,  2  vols.  fol.).  His  life  was  also 
written  by  I'hilip  Limborch,  first  in  Dutch,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  in  Latin  (Hist,  Yittr  S.  Episcopii,  etc., 
Amst.  1701).  There  is  an  Knglish  version  of  bis  Ijob- 
yrinthus  PtmtiJUius  under  the  title  /'<  pish  I.alyi  inth, 
or  a  Treatise  on  Infallibility  (Lond.  1763),  See  also 
Calder,  Memoirs  of  Simon  Kpiscopius  (New  York,  1837, 
12mo) ;  Heppe,  in  Herzog,  ReaL-Encyktop.  iv,  100 ;  a 
translation  of  Curccltaus  g  sketch,  in  the  Methodist 
Qtutrterly  Reiiae,  Oct.  1868.  p.  612;  Nichols,  Calvinism 
and  A  rntinuttiism  romj  artd  (l.ond.  lStM.  2  vols.  8vo); 
Murison,  (M  the  ninth  of  Romttns,  p.  40  (Kilmarnock, 
1849, 8vo);  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte  seit  d.  Refor- 
mation,  v,  239-296;  and  the  articles  Armimamsm; 
Dort;  Remonstrants. 

EpiacSpua  Episcopdrum,  bishop  of  bishops,  a 
title  assumed  by  the  popes. 

Epiacfipus  in  Partlbus.  bishop  in  partibus  in- 

JUUmm,  sec  Bishop,  vol.  i,  p.  821,  col.  2. 

Episcopus  CEcumenlcus,  tEcvmtnical  bishop, 
a  title  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Epistle  (iirurroKi,  something  sent,  as  a  "letter"). 
The  uso  of  written  letters  implies,  of  course,  consider- 
able progress  in  the  development  of  civilized  life. 


There  must  be  a  recognised  system  of  notation,  pho. 
netic  or  symbolic ;  men  must  be  taught  to  write,  and 
have  writing  materials  at  hand.  In  the  early  nomadic 
stages  of  soc  iety  accordingly,  like  those  which  mark 
the  period  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  O.  T.,  we  find  no 
traces  of  any  but  oral  communications.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  though  messages  are  usual,  yet  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphical  letters  is  not  unknown  (//.  vi,  168). 
Messengers  were  sent  instructed  what  to  say  from 
Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii,  3),  from  Balak  to  Balaam 
(  Num.  xxii,  6,  7,  16),  bringing  1  ack  in  like  manner  a 
verlwl,  not  a  written  answer  (Num.  xxiv,  12).  See 
Mk.ssf.no Kit.  The  negotiations  between  .lephthah  and 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi,  12,  13)  were 
conducted  in  the  same  way.  It  was  still  the  received 
practice  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam,  xi,  7,  9).  The 
n  i. n  of  David,  bringing  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into 
contact  with  the  higher  civilization  of  the  I'hamicians, 
witnessed  a  change  in  this  respect  also.  Sec  Ambas- 
sador. The  first  recorded  letter  pCD  =  "book;" 
comp.  use  of  ,i«,i}AiW,  Herod,  i,  123)  in  the  history  of 
the  O.  T.  was  that  which  "  David  wrote  to  'Joab,  and 
sent  by  the  hand  of  Uriah"  (2  Sam.  xi,  14),  and  this 
must  obviously,  like  the  letters  that  came  into  another 
history  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  connec- 
tion with  I'h(cnician  influence,  1  Kings  xxi.  8,  9), 
have  been  "sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at  once 
the  guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard 
against  their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  'I  he  material  used  for 
the  impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  "  clay"  of 
Job  xxxviii,  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  letter  is, 
however,  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a  kingly 
act,  whero  authority  and  secrecy  were  necessary. 
Hence  the}'  contained  simply  royal  commands,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  salutation  or  even  address  in  con- 
nection with  them.  Joab.  on  the  other  hand,  answers 
the  letter  w  hich  David  had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan, 
and  receives  a  verbal  message  in  return.  '1  he  demand 
of  Renhadad  and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in 
the  same  way  (1  Kings  xx,  2,  5).  Jehu  wrote  letters, 
and  sent  them  to  Samaria  to  authorities,  respecUng 
Ahab's  children,  the  form  of  which,  or  of  the  one  tran- 
scrilied,  is  the  first  instance  in  the  Hible  of  anything 
like  a  formula.  It  begins,  "Now  as  scon  as  this  let- 
ter cometh  to  you,"  but  ends  without  any  like  phrase. 
It  was  apparently  replied  to  by  a  message,  and  Jehu 
wrote  another  letter,  which,  as  given,  has  not  the  same 
peculiarity  as  Uie  first  That  Jehu,  who,  though  per- 
haps well  I xirn,  was  a  rough  soldier,  should  have  writ- 
ten— and  there  is  no  ground  for  sup|iosing  that  he  used 
a  scribe,  but,  from  the  extremely  characteristic  style, 
rather  evidence  against  such  an  idea — indicates  that 
letter-writing  was  then  common  (2  Kings  x,  1-7).  In 
this  case  secrecy  may  have  been  thought  desirable, 
but  the  importance  of  the  matter  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  for  writing.  Written  communica- 
tions, however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later 
history.  The  letter  which  the  king  of  Syria,  Bcnha- 
dad,  sent  by  Naaman  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel, 
though  to  a  sovereign  with  whom  the  writer  was  at 
peace,  is  in  the  same  peremptory  style,  with  no  salu- 
tation (2  Kings  v,  6,  6),  from  which  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  only  the  principal  contents  are  given  in  this 
and  like  instances.  The  "  writing"  i  ~  F  :  -  \  to  Jeho- 
ram, king  of  Judah,  from  Elijah  (q.  v.)  must  have  been 
a  w  ritten  prophecy  rather  than  a  letter  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
12-15) ;  though  it  must  be  observed  that  such  prophe- 
cies when  addressed  to  persons  are  of  an  epistolary 
character.  Hesekiah,  when  he  summoned  the  whole 
nation  to  keep  the  Passover,  sent  letters  "from  the 
king  and  his  princes,"  as  had  been  determined  at  a 
council  held  at  Jerusalem  by  the  king,  the  princes, 
and  all  the  congregation.  The  contents  of  these  let- 
ters arc  given,  or  the  substance.  The  form  Is  that 
of  an  exhortation,  without,  however,  address.  The 
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is  that  of  a  religious  proclamation  (2  Chron. 
1-9).  Hezekiah,  in  fact,  introduced  a  system 
of  couriers  like  that  afterwards  so  fully  organized  un- 
der the  Persian  kings  (comp.  Herod,  viii,  98,  and  Esth. 
viii,  10, 14).  The  letter  or  letters  of  Sennacherib  to 
eem  to  have  been  written  instructions  to 
gem,  which  were  given  to  Hezekiah  to 
him  that  they  had  their  master's  authority.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  messengers  were  command- 
ed, "  Thus  shall  ye  speak  to  Hezekiah,"  and  that  Hez- 
ekiah "received "the  letter"  from  them.  What  he  re- 
ceived was  probably  a  roll  of  papyrus,  as  that  which 
Jehoiakim  burnt  seems  to  have  been  (Jer.  xxxvi,  23), 
for  when  he  took  it  to  the  Temple  he  "  spread  it  be- 
fore the  Lord"  (2  Kings  xix,  9  14 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  9-14 ; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxxii,  17).  It  doea  not  appear  to  have 
been  usual  for  the  prophets  to  write  letters.  Generally 
they  seem,  when  they  did  not  go  themselves  to  those 
whom  they  would  address,  either  to  have  stmt  a  mes- 
senger, or  to  have  publicly  proclaimed  what  the}*  were 
commissioned  to  say,  knowing  that  the  report  of  it 
would  be  carried  to  those  whom  it  specially  concern- 
ed. When  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  captive  some 
of  the  people  of  Judah,  we  read  how  Jeremiah  address- 
ed them  by  a  letter,  which  is  a  written  exhortation 
and  prophecy  (xxix,  1-23).  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  hero  we  perceive  a  positive  distinction  between 
the  later  prophets  and  the  earlier,  for  Elijah  sent  a 
letter  or  "  writing"  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  as  al- 
ready noticed.  The  distance  of  Babylon  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  Jerusalem  from  the  kingdom  which  was 
the  scene  of  Elijah's  ministry,  seems  to  afford  the  true 
explanation.  That  letters  were  not  uncommon  be- 
tween the  captives  at  Babylon  and  those  who  remain- 
ed at  Jerusalem  before  it  was  destroyed,  appears  prob- 
able from  the  mention  of  letters  to  Zephaniah  the 
priest,  and  to  others  from  a  false  prophet  Shemaiah, 
at  Babylon,  in  contradiction  of  Jeremiah's  letter  (24- 
29)-  Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  send  to  the  cap- 
tives a  condemnation  of  this  man  (30-82),  and  it  is 
therefore  proltable  that  at  least  three  letters  passed  on 
ra.  Though  with  the  little  evidence  wo 
innot  speak  positively,  it  seems  as  if  the 
i  of  letter-writing  hud  become  more  common  by 
degrees,  although  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  any 
change  in  its  character.  .Still  we  find  nothing  of  an 
address  or  signature.  The  letter  seems  to  be  always 
•  document,  generally  a  message  written  for  greater 
security  or  to  have  full  authority,  and  was  probably 
rolled,  tied  up,  and  sealed  with  the  writer's  seal.  See 
Letter. 

Although  no  Hebrew  letters  are  preserved  of  the 
time  before  David,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  form 
might  have  been  derived  from  Egypt.  We  have  pap- 
yri containing  copies  by  Egyptian  scribes  of  the  kings 
of  the  Barneses  family  about  the  I3th  century  B.C., 
of  letters  of  their  own  correspondence.  These  show  a 
regular  epistolary  style,  the  conventionalism  of  which 
at  once  removes  us  from  all  ideas  of  Shemitic  literature. 
There  is  an  air  of  the  monuments  about  it  that  strikes 
us  in  the  descriptive  character  of  certain  of  the  formu- 
las. Some  letters,  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  com- 
mence in  the  manner  shown  in  the  following  example : 
" The  chief  librarian  Amen-em-an,  of  the  royal  white 
house,  says  to  the  scribe  Penta-ur,  Wherca«,  this  let- 
ter is  brought  to  you,  saying— communication."  A 
usual  ending  of  such  letters  is,  "Do  thou  consider 
this."  Some  begin  with  the  word  44  Communication." 
The  fuller  form  also  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation.  An 
inferior  scribe,  addressing  his  superior,  thus  begins : 
"  The  scribe  Penta-ur  salutes  his  lord,  the  chief  libra- 
rian, Amen-em-an,  of  the  royal  white  house.  This 
comes  to  inform  my  lord.  Again  I  salute  my  lord. 
Whereas  I  have  executed  all  the  commissions  imposed 
upon  me  by  my  lord,  well  and  truly,  completely  and 
thoroughly  [?]  I  have  done  no  wrong.  Again  I  sa- 
lute my  lord.' '   Ue  ends, ' 4  Behold,  this  message  is  to 


inform  my  lord."  A  more  easy  style  is  seen  in  a  let 
ter  of  a  son  to  his  father,  which  begins, 44  The  scribe 
Amen-mesu  salutes  [his]  father,  captain  of  bowmen, 
Bek-en-ptah,"  and  ends  "  Farewell."  A  military  of- 
ficer writing  to  another,  and  a  scribe  writing  to  a  mili- 
tary officer,  ap|>ear  to  begin  w  ith  a  prayer  for  the  king 
before  the  formula  44  Communication!"  A  royal  oi 
government  letter  is  a  mere  written  decree,  without 
any  formal  introduction,  and  ending  w  ith  an  injunc- 
tion to  obey  it.  The  contents  of  these  letters  are  al- 
ways addresses  to  the  persons  written  to,  the  writer 
using  the  first  person  singular.  The  subject-matter  is 
various,  and  perhaps  gives  us  a  belter  idea  of  the  lite- 
rary ability  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  lively  national 
character,  than  any  other  of  their  compositions  (see 
Goodwin  on  the  44  Horatic  Papyri,"  in  the  dimbriiigt 
Euayt,  1*55,  p.  220  sq.).  Indeed  in  Egypt  even  thing 
of  importance  was  committed  to  writing  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii,  176,  abridgm.),  and  the  monuments  con- 
stantly depict  scribe*  taking  an  inventory  or  check  of 
all  sort*  ol  operations.    See  Egypt. 
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I  n  the  books  of  Scripture  written  after  the  return 
from  Babylon,  mention  is  made  of  letters  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  of  the 
kings  to  these  persons,  the  Jews,  or  their  officers,  some 
of  which  are  given.  These  are  in  an  official  style, 
with  a  greeting,  and  sometimes  an  address.  The  let- 
ter to  Artaxerxes  contains  the  form, 41  Be  it  known 
I  unto  the  king,"  "  Be  it  known  now  unto  the  king" 
!  (Ezra  iv.  11-16) ;  and  his  answer  thus  begins, 44  Peace 
[or  44  welfare"],  and  so  forth"  (17-22),  the  expres- 
sion 44  and  so  forth"  occurring  elsewhere  in  such  a 
•  manner  that  it  seems  to  be  used  by  the  transcriber 
for  brevity's  sake  (10,  11;  vii,  12).  It  mnst,  there- 
fore, not  be  compared  to  the  common  modern  Ara- 
bic formula  of  commencement,  44  After  the  [usual] 
salutations."  The  letter  of  the  opponents  of  the  Jew  s 
to  Darius  (Hystaspis)  thus  begins:  44 Unto  Darius  the 
king,  all  peace.  Be  it  known  unto  the  king  (v.  6  17)." 
The  letter  of  Artaxerxes  (I*nngimanus)  to  Ezra  is  a 
written  decree,  and  not  an  ordinary  letter,  save  in  form 
(vii,  11,  26).  Nehemiah  asked  for,  and  was  granted, 
letters  from  the  same  king  to  the  governors  and  the 
keeper  of  the  king's  forest  (Neh.  ii,  7,  9).  When  he 
was  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  Sanballat  sent  him  44 an 
open  letter"  by  bis  servant,  repeating  an  invented  ru- 
mor  of  the  Jews'  intention  to  rel>el  (vi,  5, 7)  :  no  doubt 
it  was  left  not  sealed  purposely,  either  in  order  that 
the  rumor  should  be  so  spread  as  if  by  accident,  or  to 
show  disrespect.  At  this  time  many  letters  passed  l>e- 
tween  the  nobles  of  Judah  and  Tobiah,  and  letter-writ- 
ing seems  to  have  Iwen  common  (17 ;  see  also  19).  In 
Esther  wo  read  of  exactlv  the  same  custom  as  that 
spoken  of  in  the  case  of  Jezebel's  letter,  the  authority 
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ot  writing*  with  the  king's  name  and  seal,  oven  if  not 
written  by  him.  It  U  related  that  Ahasuerus  "took 
his  signet  from  his  hand  and  gave  it  unto  Haman," 
who  caused  letters  to  be  written  containing  a  mandate : 
"  In  the  name  of  king  Ahasuerus  was  it  written,  and 
sealed  with  the  king's  signet"  (Esth.  iii,  10, 12, 13).  In 
like  manner,  the  same  authority  was  given  to  Esther 
and  Mordecai,  and  it  is  remarked,  "  For  the  writing 
which  is  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed  with 
the  king's  signet,  may  not  lie  reversed"  (viii,  7,  8). 
The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  that 
of  Greek  civilization,  led  to  the  more  frequent  use  of 
letters  as  a  means  of  intercourse.  Whatever  doubts 
may  be  entertained  aa  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epis- 
tles themselves,  their  occurrence  in  1  Mace.  xi.  80 ; 
xii,  6, 20;  xv,  1, 16;  2  Mace,  xi,  16,  34,  indicates  that 
they  were  recognised  as  having  altogether  superseded 
the  older  plan  of  messages  orally  delivered.  See 
Letter. 

The  two  stages  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in 
this  respect  a  very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the 
canonical  books  shows  how  largely  epistles  were  used 
in  the  expansion  and  organization  of  the  Church. 
Those  which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  the 
absence-  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from  the  Gos- 
pel history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the  exception 
of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  (q.  v.)  of  Edcssa 
(Kuseb.  //.  E.  i,  13)  there  are  no  equities  of  Jesus.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  circum- 
stance of  one  who,  known  as  the  "carpenter's  son," 
was  training  as  his  disciple*  those  who,  like  himself, 
l-clonged  to  the  class  of  laborers  and  peasants,  partly  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  by  personal  rather  than  by  written 
teaching  that  the  work  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  he 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished.  See 
Jksus  Chiust.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have 
the  short  epistle  addressed  by  the  apostolic  council 
held  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  converts  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia  (Acts  xv,  23  21).  There  is  also  a 
letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  preserve  the  official  style  of  the  provinces. 
Both  these  use  the  common  Greek  formulas,  beginning, 
after  the  names  of  the  writer  and  the  person  written 
to.  with  the  salutation,  and  ending  with  the  ndieu. 
The  epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form  are 
such  as  might  lie  expected  from  men  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  Greek  and  Homan  customs,  them- 
selves belonging  to  a  different  race,  and  so  reproducing 
the  imported  style  with  only  partial  accuracy.  They 
begin  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  1  John  except- 
ed) with  the  names  of  the  writer,  and  those  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed.  Then  follows  the  formula  of  sal- 
utation (analogous  to  the  tw  rrpamiv  of  Greek,  the  8., 
S.  D.y  or  S.  D.  M.,  taluhm,  talutem  dial,  talutem  dicit 
mult  am,  of  Latin  correspondence  i — generally  in  Paul's 
Epistle*  in  some  combination  of  the  words  "grace, 
mercy,  and  peace"  (y/?p«C.  »*foc,  tipVrrn);  in  others, 
as  in  Acts  xv,  23;  James  i.  1.  with  the  closer  equivalent 
of  \aivuy,  "  greeting,"  which  last  is  never  used  by 
Paul.  Then  the  letter  itself  commences  in  the  first 
perron,  the  singular  and  plural  l»eing  used,  as  in  the 
letters  of  Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii ;  2 
Cor.  i,  8,  15;  1  Thess.  iii,  1.  2;  and  passim).  When 
the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  completed,  ques- 
tions answered,  truths  enforced,  there  come  the  Indi- 
vidual messages,  characteristic,  in  Paul's  Epistles  es- 
pecially, of  one  who  never  allowed  his  personal  affec- 
tions to  bo  swallowed  up  in  the  greatness  of  his  work. 
The  conclusion  in  this  case  was  probably  modified  by 
the  fact  that  the  letters  were  dictated  to  an  amanuen- 
sis. When  he  had  done  his  work,  the  apostle  took  up 
the  pen  o  reed,  and  added,  in  his  own  large  charac- 
ters (Gal.  vi,  11),  the  authenticating  autograph,  some- 
times with  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  his 
writing  (1  Cor.  xvi,  21 ;  Gal.  vi,  11 ;  Col.  iv,  18 ;  2 


Thess.  iii,  17),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  forrnnh* 
of  salutation,  "Grace  be  with  thee"— -'the  grace  of 
our  Lird  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."  hi  one 
instance,  Kom.  xvi,  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his  own 
name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  "  farewell"  (to/fe^m 
of  Act?.  xx\\\,3i\»f>pwti0t  of  Acts  \v,  -Jit)  we  have  the 
equivalent*  to  the  rale,  vaU*r,  which  funned  the  cus- 
tomary conclusion  of  Homan  letters.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  fact  that  Paul's  Epistles  Mere  dictated 
in  this  way  accounts  for  many  of  their  most  (■triking 
peculiarities,  the  frequent  digrcs.- i«  lis,  the  long  paren- 
theses, the  vehemence  and  energy  as  of  a  man  who  is 
speaking  strongly  as  his  feelings  prompt  him  rather 
than  writing  calmly.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii,  1  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  i^uroXai  ci-nrciTiKal,  Or  hOer*  of  rec- 
ommnii!iiti"it,  by  which  travellers  or  teachers  were 
commended  by  one  church  to  the  good  offices  of 
Others.  Oilier  persons  (  there  may  br  a  reference  to 
Apollos,  Acts  xviii,  27)  had  e<>mc  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth  relying  on  these.  Paul  appeals  to  his  con- 
verts as  Christ's  epistle  (  drtirroXi)  Xoorrm",  2  Cor. 
iii,  'A\  written,  "not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
the  living  (owl."  For  other  particular*  ns  to  the  ma- 
terial and  implements  used  for  epistles,  bee  Wkit- 
lfi<;. 

EPISTLFS,  Ari>sTot.ir.\L.  All  the  revelations  of 
God  to  mankind  rest  upon  history.  Therefore  in  the 
Old,  as  well  its  in  the  New  Te-tnment.  the  history  of 
the  deeds  of  (iod  stand>/rV*i/,  us  being  the  Iwisis  of  holy 
writ;  thereupon  follow  the  books  which  exhibit  the 
doctrines  and  internal  life  of  the  men  of  God— in  the 
Old  Testament  the  Psalms,  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
etc.,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  epistles  of  the 
ajwuth'S  ;  finally,  there  follow  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  whose  vision  extends  into 
the  times  of  tin-  New  Testament;  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  stands  its  only  prophetic 
book,  the  Ki'vrhitioti  of  John. 

1.  The  Pa u.i nk  epi>tle.«  are  thirteen  :u  numlwr,  or 
fourteen,  if  w  e  add  to  them  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Three  of  these  are  distinctively  styled  the  Ptitlorikl 
hpisttrs,  namely,  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  being 
chietly  on  the  duties  of  the  pastoi  ate.  Up  to  our  days 
the  genuineness  of  the  (ir>t  thirteen  epistle-  of  Paul 
has  almost  unanimously  been  recognised  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  and 
more  especially  the  first  letter  to  Timothy.  Eichhorn 
and  Matter  have  attacked  the  genuineness  of  all  thfi 
three  pu-toral  epistle*,  and  Schlciermacher  that  of  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy.  Indeed,  the  very  peculiar 
character  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  so  striking  to  any 
one  w  ho  is  not  ignorant  of  the  want  of  ease  and  orig- 
inality conspicuous  in  the  counterfeit  writings  of  early 
times,  as  to  leave  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  genuine- 
ness. Depth  of  thought,  tire  of  sjwech,  firmness  of 
character— these  manly  features,  joined  withal  to  the 
indulgence  of  feelings  of  the  most  devoted  Jove  and 
affection,  characterize  these  epistles.  The  amiable 
personal  character  of  the  apostle  may  be  most  Iveauti- 
fully  traced  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  in 
that  to  Philemon.  (On  many  peculiarities  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  see  l.aurcnt,  Xt*U-*Utm.  Studien, 
Gotha.  IxoV,.)    See  PAri.. 

All  Paul's  epistles,  except  the  one  to  the  Romans, 
were  called  forth  by  circumstances  ami  pi.rtkular  oc- 
casions in  the  affairs  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  It  is  l>elicved  that  all  the  npos- 
tolical  epistles  of  Paul  have  been  preserved;  for  the 
inference,  frotn  1  C<>r.  v,  {*,  that  a  letter  to  the  Co- 
rinthians has  la-en  lost,  is  not  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage and  circumstances.  See  ContNTHiANa,  First 
Ei'istlk  to.  From  Col.  it,  16,  it  baa  also  been  con- 
cluded— though  probably  erroneously,  since  there  per- 
haps the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  referred  to — that 
another  letter  to  the 
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wbe  been  lost.  See  Laodiceaxs,  Epistles  to  asd 
fkom.  Press  of  business  usually  compelled  Paul- 
as was,  besides,  not  uncommon  in  those  times  —  to 
use  his  companions  as  amanuenses.  He  mentions 
(Gal.  vi,  11),  as  something  peculiar,  tli.it  he  had  writ- 
ten  thi*  letter  with  his  own  hand.  This  circumstance 
may  greatly  have  favored  the  temptation  to  forge  let- 
ters in  his  name,  because,  since  the  period  of  Alexan- 
drine literature,  it  was  not  unusual  to  indite  spurious 
U>A»,  as  is  evident  from  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  23) ; 
and  even  Christian  bishops  made  complaints  about  the 
falsification  of  their  letters.  Paul  alludes  to  this  (2 
Tbess.  ii,  2),  and  therefore  writes  the  greeting (2  Thess. 
iii,  17)  with  his  own  hand.  Paul  himself  exhorted  the 
communities  mutually  to  impart  to  each  other  his  let- 
ter* to  them,  and  read  them  aloud  in  their  assemblies 
(Col.  iv,  16).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  copies  of 
these  letters  had  been  early  made  by  the  several  com- 
munities, and  deposited  in  the  form  of  collections.  So 
therefore,  as  the  various  communities  transmit- 
ted the  manuscripts  to  each  other,  no  other  letters,  it  is 
obvious,  could  come  into  the  collections  than  those 
to  whose  genuineness  the  communities  to  whom  they 
were  originally  addressed  bore  witness.  Even  Peter 
(2  Pet.  iii,  1C)  seems  to  have  had  before  him  a  number 
of  Paul's  letters,  as,  about  forty  years  later,  a  numlier 
of  letters  of  Ignatius  were  transmitted  by  Polycarp  to 
Smyrna,  while  the  church  of  l'hilippi  forwarded  to 
him  those  directed  to  them  (Ep.  Potic.  sub.  fin. ;  Eu- 
seb.  Hist.  Et-clcjt.  iii,  36).  The  Pauline  collection,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Gospels,  passed  by  the  M8M 
of  o  (7jr/xrroAoc.  or  **  The  Apostle." 

The  letters  of  Paul  may  be  chronologically  arranged 
as  those  written  l>cfore  his  first  Koman  imprisonment, 
those  written  during  it,  and  those  written  after  it : 
thus.  («),  beginning  with  his  first  letter  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  and  concluding  with  that  to  the  Romans, 
embracing  an  interval  of  about  six  years  (A.  D.  49-55) ; 
<i),  from  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  to  that  to  the  He- 
brews, about  two  years  (A.D.  57  8) ;  and  (c),  his  letter 
to  Titus  and  his  second  to  Timothy,  about  two  years 
(A.D.  63  4).  See  Acts  (or  tiik  Apimtles).^  In  our 
Bibles,  however,  the  letters  are  arranged  according  to 
thi  pre-eminent  |iarts  and  stations  of  the  communities 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  conclude  with  the 
epi-tlea  to  the  two  bishops  and  a  private  letter  to  Phil- 
emon.   (See  each  in  its  proper  place.) 

That  these  epistles  offered  great  difficulties  was  al- 
ready felt  in  the  earliest  times  (2  Peter  iii,  16).  In 
the  Roman  Church  their  true  understanding  was  more 
particularly  lo>t  by  the  circumstance  that  it  under- 
stood by  the  law  only  the  opus  operatum  of  the  cere- 
monial law;  consequently  the  Roman  Church  could 
not  comprehend  justification  by  faith,  and  taught  in- 
stead justification  by  works.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
true  understanding  of  the  Pauline  epistles  dawned 
upon  Luther,  his  breach  with  the  Roman  Church  was 
decided.    See  Justification. 

2.  The  Catholic  epistles.  There  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  their  name  : 
sonic  refer  it  to  their  vrit'  ts  (letters  from  all  the  other 
■pustlei  w  ho  had  entered  the  stage  of  authorship  along 
with  Pa  id);  soms,  again,  to  their  contents  (letters  of 
no  j-peci.il,  but  general  Christian  tenor) ;  others,  again, 
to  the  rr&'pienfs  (letters  addressed  to  no  community  in 
particular).  Xoue  of  these  views,  however,  is  free 
from  difficulties.  The  first  and  the  second  views — and 
more  especially  the  first — cannot  be  brought  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  idiomatic  expressions  in  the  extant  pages 
of  the  ancient  writers ;  the  second  is,  Itesides,  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  tho  letter  of  James  is  of  a  spe- 
cial tenor,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  the  Komans 
is  of  such  a  general  character  as  to  deserve  tho  name 
"Catholic"  (q.  v.)  in  that  sense.  The  third  opinion 
is  most  decidedly  justified  by  passages  from  the  an- 
cient writers  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  18;  Clem.  Alex. 
»t.  15,  ed-  Potter,  p.  606;  Orig.  c  Celt,  i,  63). 


The  Pauline  epistles  all  had  their  particular  directions, 
while  the  letters  of  Peter,  James,  1  John,  and  Jude 
were  circular  epistles.  The  epistles  2  and  3  John  were 
subsequently  added,  and  included  on  account  of  their 
shortness,  and  to  this  collection  was  given  the  name 
Catholic  tetters,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Pauline, 
which  were  addressed  to  particular  churches  or  indi- 
viduals. The  dates  of  nearly  all  of  them  are  later 
than  those  of  Paul,  hut  their  precise  time  is  uncertain. 
See  each  in  its  order;  also  under  Acts  (of  tiik 
Apostles). 

3.  Literature.— Besides  the  general  Introductions  (q. 
v.)  to  the  N.  T.,  or  parts  of  it,  and  the  Prolegomena  in 
most  modern  commentaries  on  each  epistle,  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  general  discussion  relating  to  them  which 
cannot  hero  be  profitably  reviewed :  special  treatises 
only  can  lie  enumerated,  and  even  these  not  exhaust- 
ively. On  the  autograph  letters  there  are  mono- 
graphs in  Latin  by  Rathlef  fllunnov.  1752)  and  Stosch 
(Guelf.  1751) ;  on  ecclesiastical  letUrs  in  general,  and 
their  various  descriptions,  bv  Berg  (Jen.  1666).  Bencini 
(Taurin.  1730),  Brondlev  (Hafn.  1711-1712),  Friderici 
(Gotha,  1754),  Kiessling  Lip-.  1744),  Mailer  (Stad. 
1682).  Pezold  (Lips.  161*8 ),  Schmid  (Hclmst.  1713), 
Spies  (Altorf.  1745);  also  Dodwell  (iHssert.  Cyprian. 
Oxon.  1684,  p.  17  sq.),  Cassabritius  (A'ofir.  Condi.  Lugd. 
1670,  p.  275  sq.) ;  introductory  in  general,  by  Braun 
(Selecta  Slancta,  p.  1-162),  Kleuker  (German,  Hamb. 
1709),  Kohler  (Germ.  Lpz.  1880);  and  of  the  catholic 
epistles  special!  v,  bv  Storr  (Tub.  1789),  Tiegler  (Rosb 
1807),  Staudler  (Gott.  1790). 

Special  Commentaries  on  all  tho  epistles  of  tho 
N.  T.  arc  the  following,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  denoted  Iry  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed:  Cassiodorus, 
Compleriones  (ed.  Chandler,  Lond.  1722, 12mo);  Card. 
Cajetan,  Entrratio  (Ven.  1531,  Pur.  1532,  1537,  1546, 
Antw.  1611,  fol. ;  Paris,  1540,  Lugd.  1556,  1558,  Paris, 
Par.  1571,  8vo;  also  in  Opp.  v) ;  Titelmann,  Elucida- 
iio  (Antw.  1532,  1543,  8vo;  Par.  1553,  Ant.  1540,  Ven. 
1547,  Lugd.  1553,  12mo);  Rullinger,  Comments  rii  (Ti- 
gur.  1537,  1549,  1558,  1582,  1588,  1603,  fol.);  Pellican, 
Commentnrii  \Tigurinl,  1539,  fob);  Gagnssus,  Scholia 
(Par.  1.543,  1547,  1550,  1563,  1629,  1633,  8vo);  Politus 
(or  Catharinus),  Commentarius  (Kom.  1546,  Ven.  1551, 
Par.  1566,  fol.);  *Calvin,  Commmtarii  (Geneva,  1551, 
fol.);  Buonricci,  Parafrasi  (Ven.  1565,  4to);  Beza, 
Explicatin  (Genev.  1565,  1570,  Hxo);  Hemming,  Com- 
mentarius (  Lips.  1572,  Vitemb.  1570,  Frcft.  1579,  Ar- 
gent. 1589, fol.) ;  Arias Montanus, Elucidation** (Antw. 
1588,  8vo);  Guulther,  Homifi-r  (Tigurini,  1599,  fob); 
Krythrophilus,  Auslegung  (Gosl.  1605,  sq.,  4  vols.  4to); 
•Lnbin,  Exercitationes  [on  nearlv  all  the  epistles] 
(Host.  1610,  4to);  *Este,  Commentarius  (Duoci,  1614- 
6,  Colon.  1681,  Paris,  1633, 1640, 1653, 1659, 1666, 1679, 
fob);  Vorstius,  Commentary  [on  most  of  the  epistles  j 
(Amst.  anil  H-'tder.  1631,  4  to);  Kabricius,  Analysis  (in 
Catena,  Lip-.  1634, 16.19,  fol.);  Goinarus,  Exjdieatio  (in 
Opp.  1644,  fob);  *I)ickson,  6,iwiW7^iri1«(Gla8g.l645, 
4to;  in  English,  Lond.  1659,  fob);  Trapp,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1647,  4to);  Godcau,  Paraphrases  (Par.  1651,  6 
vols.,  Houen,  1657,  Lyons,  1685,  3  vols.  12mo);  Fro- 
mond,  Commentarius  (Ixjvan.  1653,  Paris,  1674,  fol.); 
Anon.  Verklaring  (Amst.  1679,  4to);  ♦Whitby,  Cam. 
mentury  (London,  1700,  fol.,  and  since  with  others); 
Ilium.  Commentarii  (Vitemb.  1707,  fob);  Noel  Alex- 
ander, Commentarius  (Rothm.  1710,  2  vols,  fol.);  Pyle, 
Paraphrase  (London,  1725,  8vo);  *Ij»ng,  Erkltirung 
(Halle,  1729,  fol.) ;  I,ockc,  Pierce,  and  Benson,  Para- 
phrase (published  separately,  London,  1733-52,  3  vols. 
4to;  upon  the  same  plan,  and  together  forming  a  com- 
mentary on  all  the  epistles);  Dale,  Analysis  (London, 
1737,  2  vols.  8vo);  Weitenauer,  Erp'iratio,  etc.  (Aug. 
Vind.  1769.  8vo);  Hess,  Schr.  der  Apostel  (Zfir.  1775, 
1820  sq.,  3  vols.  8vo);  Lout  win,  Erkltirung  (Leipzig, 
17H2-9.  3  vols.  8vo);  Nishit,  Illustration  (Lond.  1787, 
1789 ;  in  Germ.,  NUrnb.  1790, 8vo) ;  Bahrdt,  ErklSrung 
(Berlin,  1787-9,  8  rob.  8vo) ;  Przipcovius,  Cogitations 
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(in  Opp.  Amst  1792,  fol.,  xxxvi) ;  Jaspis,  Annotation**  1  1674, 1702 ;  Lond.  1707,  8vo) ;  Schomer,  Exegesis  (vol 
(Lips.  1793-7,  enlarged,  1821,  2  vol*.  8vo);  Kuster,  i  i,  Rost.  1699,  1706;  ii,  1700,  1706,  4to);  Heidegger, 
Anmerkttngtn  (Chcmn.  1794,  Berl.  1808,  8vo);  «Mac-  J  Extgetica  (Tigur.  1700,  4to);  a  Picon,  Expositio  (Par. 
knight,  Commentary  (London,  1795,  4  vol*.  4to;  1806, 
1816,  8  vols.  8vo ;  without  the  Greek  text,  1795,  8  vols. 
4to;  1809,  1816,  4  vols.  8vo;  1832,  1  vol.  8vo);  Rob- 
erts, Harmony  (Cambr.  1800,  4to);  Shuttlewortb,  Par- 
aphrase (Oxf.  1829,  8vo);  Sladc,  Annotations  (4th  ed. 
London,  1836,  8vo);  Schotl  and  Winzer,  Commentar 
(Lpz.  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo);  Barlee,  Version  (London, 
1887,  8vo);  Peile,  Annotations  (Lond.  1848-52,  4  vols. 
8vo);  *Prichard,  Commentary  (Land.  1H64  sq.,  8  vol*. 
8vo  have  appeared).    See  New  Tkstambnt. 

On  the  whole  of  the  Pauline  epistles  alone,  the  fol- 
lowing: Origen,  Fragmtnta  (in  Opp.  iv,  690) ;  Ambro- 
siasttr,  CommcnUaius  (in  Opp.  ii,  15);  Chrysostom, 
JJomilitt  (in  Opp.) ;  Pelagius,  Commentarii  [on  the  first 

13 epistles]  (in  Augustini  Opp.  Append.);  Theodorct,  !  lis,  Anmerkvngen  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (Gott. 
Commentarius  (London,  1636,  fol. ;  also  in  Opp.  III,!;  1750,  1791, 4to) ;  Baumgarten,  A  uslegung  [on  the  small- 
and  Bibl.  1'atr.  [Oxf.  8vo]  viii);  Avitus,  Fragmenta  \  it  of  these  epistles]  (Hal.  1767,  4to);  Xacharia,  Erlla- 
(in  Bibl.  Max.  Fair,  ix,  etc.);  Primasius,  Comtnenta-  I  rung  [on  tlie  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (Gutting.  1771, 
ria  (ib.  x,  142);  Bede,  Expositio  (in  Opp.  vi,  31);  St.   1787,  8vo);  Addington,  Remarks  (in  his  Lift  of  Paul, 

London,  1784,  8vo);  Krause,  Anmerk.  [on  Philein.  and 
Thess.]  (Frkft.  1790,  8vo);  Anonymous,  Uebers.,  etc. 
(HirBch.  1791, 8vo) ;  Struve,  Febers.,  etc.  (Alton.  1792, 
8vo,  pt.i);  Morus,  A croases  [on  Gal. and  Ephcs.]  (Lips. 
1795,  8vo);  Rullmann,  Observation**  [on  the  Boeme- 
rian  MS.]  (Rint.  1795,  4to);  Bp.  Burgess,  Introductio 
[excerpts  from  old  writers  on  many  of  these  epistle*] 
<  Li'inl.         I'Jiuo) :  Bovan,  Xotes  (in  his  Life  of  Paul, 


1703,  fol.);  Schmid,  Commentarii  [on  most  of  these 
epistles]  (at  first  in  separate  parts;  together,  Hamb. 

1704,  4to);  Locke,  Paraphrase  [on  several  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  London,  1705  sq. ;  together,  1709, 
1733,  4 to) ;  Wells,  Help  [on  many  of  these  epistles] 
(Lond.  1715, 8vo);  Lang,  Commentatio  (Hal.  1718,  4to) ; 
Van  Til,  Commentarius  [on  four  of  these  epistles]  (Am- 
stcrd.  1726,  4to) ;  Pierce,  Soles  [on  the  smaller  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  London,  17'^9  sq. ;  together,  1733, 
4to);  G.  Benson,  Paraphrase  (London,  1734  sq. ;  in 
several  voU.  separately,  and  together,  1752-6,  2  vols. ; 
in  Germ.,  Lips.  1761,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Remy,  Commentarius 
(Aug.Vind.  1739,  4to);  Van  Alphen,  Speeimena  [on 
five  of  these  epistles]  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1742,  4to);  *Micliae- 


John  Damascenus,  Exctrpta  [from  Chrysostom]  (in 
Opp.  ii,  1);  Claudius  Taurinensis,  Prologus  (in  Mai, 
Script.  Vet.  VII,  i,  274);  Sedulius,  In  epp.  P.  (Basil, 
1528 ;  also  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  vi,  458) ;  OZcumenius, 
In  ej>p.  P.  (Gr.  and  Lat.  Ver.  1532,  Paris,  1631,  2  vols, 
fol.;  also  in  Opp.);  Lanfranc,  Commentarii  (in  0)ip. ; 
also  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair.  xvui.  621);  Raban  Maurus, 
Commentarii  (in  Opp.) ;  Remigius  Autiss.  [Haimo  ] 
Explanatumes  (Col.  1618,  fol. ;  also  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair 


London,  1S07,  8vo);  W«.-higert.  Commentarius  [on  the 
viii,  883);  Thcophylact,  Commentarius  (Gr.  and  Latin.  smaller  epbil«\s,  rhivily  com  piled]  (Goth.  1816,  8vo); 
Lond.  1636,  fol. ;  a'lso  in  Opp.  ii);  Anselm,  Comtnenta-  B.d>himi,  tyyvitim  (bowl.  1S23,  4  vols.  8vo);  *Flatt, 
ria  (in  Ojm.  ed.  1612) ;  Hugo  a  St.  Victor,  Q>urstione.<  (  »)/tm,nt,tr  (Tiki.ing.  1*l'<;  -32,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Stenerson, 
(iu  Opp.  i,  266) ;  Aquinas,  Exjtositio (Basil,  1475 ;  Lugd.   <\.mni>u<nnus  (<  liriM.  l^H-l-O,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hemsen, 


1689,  fol.;  also  in  Opp.  vi,  vii);  Bruno,  Commentarius 
(Paris,  1509,  fol.);  Dionysius  Carthtts.,  Commentaria 
(Paris,  1531,  8vo);  Peter  the  Lombard,  Collectanea 


SSchriften,  etc.  (in  his  I  a  ben  Paulus,  Gott.  1830,  8vo) ; 
Schrnder,  Paulus  (Leipzig.  183P-3,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Paulu«, 
Frlavt.  [on  Rom.  and  Gal.  J  (Heidelberg,  1831,  8vo); 


[from  the  fathers]  (Paris,  1536,  fol. ;  1537,  1541, 1548,  |  Eyre,  Illustration  (London,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Steigcr; 


1555,  8vo);  Salmeron,  CommenUtrii  (in  Opp.  xiii-xv); 
Contarini,  Scholia  (Par.  1571 ;  Vcn.  1589,  fol. ;  also  in 
Opp.) ;  Falser,  Commentarius  (Par.  1512, 1515, 1531,  Ba- 
sil. 1527,  fol.;  Col.  1531,  4to ;  Antw.  1540,  8vo);  Bu- 
genhagen,  Adnotationes  [on  most  of  these  epistles] 
(Argent  1524,  Basil.  1526,  1627,  8vo) ;  *Calvin,  tW 
mentaria  (Argent.  1539,  Genev.  1548, 4to ;  Genev.  1551, 

1556,  1600,  1617,  fol. ;  also  since,  and  in  French  and 


Bearleitung  [on  the  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (Erlang. 
1835,  8vo);  Latham,  Arrangement  (Lond.  1837,  8vo); 
Morehfcid,  Explanation  (Lond.  1843,  8vo) ;  Whately, 
Essays  (London,  1846.  6th  ed.  1849, 8vo) ;  Sumner,  Ex- 
position (Umdon,  1845  sq.,  3  vole.  8vo) ;  Lewin,  Life 
and  Fpist.  of  Paul  (Lond.  1851,  2  vols.  8vo);  "Cony- 
l»care  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep.  of  Paul  (Lond.  1852, 
2  vols.  4to ;  1856,  1858,  N.  Y.  1855,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jow- 


English) ;  Guilliaud,  Collations  (Lugd.  1542, 1543,  4to;  ett.  Notes  [on  Kom.,  Gal.,  and  Thcss.]  (Lond.  1856,  2 


Par.  1650,  8vo);  Arboreus,  Commentarius  (Par.  1553, 
fol.);  *Musculus,  Commentarii  [on  nearly  all  of  these 
epistle:*]  (in  parts,  Basil.  1555  sq.,  4  vols,  fol.);  Sas- 
liout,  Commentarius  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (Antw. 
1561,  8vo);  Major.  Enarrations*  (in  Opp.  Vitemb.  1569, 
fol.,  i);  Hyperius,  Commentarii  (Tigurtni.  1583,  fol.); 
*Selnecker,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1595,  fob);  Hespuji, 
Commentarius  (Muhlh.  1604,  Lips.  1605,  fol.) ;  Wein- 
rich,  Commentarii  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (  in  sepa- 
rate volume*,  Lips.  1608-18.  together  1620.  1670,  4to); 
•Baldwin,  Commentarius  (in  separate  vols.  Vitemb. 
1608-18;  together,  Frcft,  1644,  1664,  1680,  4to;  1691, 
1700,  1710, Vitemb.  1655,  fob);  Justinianus,  Exj>lana 


vols.  8vo);  *Ewald,  Erllarung  (Gott.  1857,  8vo) ;  Lin- 
ton, AT«rr#  (Lond.  1858,  12mo);  •Ellicott,  Commentary 
[on  several  of  these  epistle?]  (in  separate  vols.  Lond. 
1859  sq. ;  Andover,  1865,  8vo);  Newland,  Catena  [on 
F.ph.  and  Phil.]  (Lond.  1860, 8vo) :  Macevtlly,  Exposi- 
tion (2d  ed.  Lond.  1860,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bi.«ping,  fiandb. 
(Munst.  1864  sq.  8vo).    See  Commentary. 

On  the  three  pastoral  epistles  alone  (1  and  2  Tim., 
and  Titus),  the  following:  Jerome,  Commentarii  (in 
Opp.  Supp»s.  xi) ;  Chrysostom,  Ilomilvr  (tr.  in  LA.  of 
Fathers.  Oxf.  1843. 8vo,  xii) ;  Calvin,  Sermons  (Genev. 
1563,  fol. ;  tr.  Lond.  1579.  4to;  different  from  his  Com- 
mentary on  these  epistles,  Etlinh.  1856,  8vo,  tr.  from 


ti> me s  (Lugd.  1612,  1613,  2  vols,  fob);  a  Lapide,  Com- '  his  Commentarii,  in  Opp.);  Daillo,  Sermons  (Geneva, 
mentaria  (Antw  erp.  1614.  1617,  1622.  1627,  1633,  1656,  1  1555  61,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Magalianns,  CvmmentarU  (Lugd. 
1665,  1679;  Paris,  1621,  1625.  1631,  1638;  Lugd.  1644,  I  1609,  4to);  Soto.  Commentarius  (Par.  1610.  fol.);  Scul- 
1683,  fol.);  Gorcom,  Ejdtome  [from  E>«tc  and  othen*]  tetus,  Obserrationes  (Francf.  1624,  Vitemb.  1630,  4to; 
(Antw.  1619,  Par.  1623,  8vo);  Qnistoqi,  Commentarius'  also  in  the  Crit.  Sacri,  vii);  Habertus,  Expositio  (Par. 
(partly  in  separate  vols.  Host.  1636 sq.;  complete,  1652,  1656,  8vo);  Heydenreich,  Erlauter.  (Hadamar.  1826- 
4to) ;  Laurence.  Frplicatia  (Amst.  1642,  4to);  Seulte- !  8,  2  vols.  8vo) ; "*Flatt,  Anmerk.  (Tubing.  1831,  8vo); 
tns.  Annotata  [on  Tim.,  Titus,  and  Philem.]  (in  the  I  Anon.  Mtrnfpaaic  (Par.  1831. 8vo) ;  Mack,  Commentar 
Critiri  Sacri,  vii) ;  Crell,  Commentaria  [on  many  pa*-  '  (Tubing.  1831,  1841,  8vo) ;  Malthies,  Erklar.  (Greifsw. 
sages  of  these  epistles]  (in  <)pp.  iii,  167);  I)e  I^aunay,  1 1840,  8vo);  Moller,  Commentar  (Kopenh.  1842.  8vo); 
Paraphrase  (Car.  1650,  4to)  ;  Ambianas,  Commentaria  ,  Paterson,  Commentary  (London,  1848,  8vo);  •Fllicott, 
(Par.  1659-64,  3  vols,  fol.) :  Crocius,  C"mmentarius  [on  ,  C eminent  an/  (London,  1866,  Andover,  1864,  8vo).  See 
the  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (Marp.  1(!63.  ("as.  1670,  ?  |  Timotiit  ;  Titob  (EriflTt.ita  to). 
vols,  fob);  Calixtus,  Exjfositiones  [on  most  of  these  On  all  the  Catholic  epistles  alone  (James,  1  and  3 
epistles]  (in  parts,  Helmst.  16<>4-6,  4U>);  Woodhead,  !  Pe»„  1.  2,  and  3  John,  and  Jude),  the  following:  The- 
Allestiy,  and  Walker  [ed.  Fell],  Paraphrase  (Oxon.  |  ophylact,  Commtntarius  (in  Opp.  iii) ; 
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(in  Bibl.  Patr.  Gall,  vi,  286);  (Ecumenius.  ExposUio 
(Frcft.  1610,  4to;  also  in  0pn.  ii);  Bede,  Expositio  (in 
<?p/>.  v,  673 ;  Boris,  xii,  157 ;  com  p.  Works,  i,  215) ; 
Cramer,  Cu«M«i/iini  [from  the  fathers]  (in  his  GaVno, 
viii);  Aquinas,  Erjxmtio  (Paris,  1543.  16<i3 ;  Lugdun. 
1556.  Antwerp,  1592,  Hvo ;  etc.) ;  Hus,  Commentaiii  (in 
Monumenta,  ii,  1(15) ;  Fuller,  Commentaries  (Basil,  1527, 
Jul.;  Antw.  154d,  8vo);  I  ruler,  Commentanus  (Freft. 

2  vols.  8vo);  Hi>rne,  Expositio  (Brunswick,  1554, 
4ti») ;  Hemming,  Cotnmmtarius  (in  separate  volumes, 
Ham.  1563,  and  Viteinb.  1569,  8vo;  together,  in  Eng- 
lish, Loud.  1577,  4tn);  Ferus,  Exegesis  (Couiplut.  1570, 
fol.) ;  Aretius,  Commentarius  (Morg.  15H9,  Berne,  1608, 
Hvo);  Grynosus,  ExpHcatio  (Basil,  1593,  8vo);  Salme- 
ron,  Disputation's  (in  Opp.  xvi);  Crell,  Commentarius 
[on  many  pissige*  of  these  epistles]  (in  fJpp.  Ui,  318) ; 
Cocceius,  Commentarine  iin  Ofip.  vi);  Various,  Anno- 
tations (in  the  Critici  Sitcri,  viii) ;  Scrarius,  Comment  a- 
rius  (Moguntiac.  1612,  fol.)  ;  Lorinus,  Commentarius 
(Lugd.  1619,  2  vols.  f«d.);  .Iustinianu«,  Erpl  >n:fi>n?ji 
(Lugd.  1621,  fol.)  ;  Turm  imiTiii.  Mnii'otiwte*  (I'nft. 
1625,  4to);  Aisled,  Xtfati,™  (Herb.  10:11.  UA\i,  Hvo> ; 
Lena- o»,  Commentarii  (Holm.  N>i.">.  4t»):  Hciixm.  Par- 
aphrase (London,  1706,  4to);  Grarinlich,  Anwri-ungcn 
(Stuttg.  1721.  8vo);  lticlot,  Par,iphr(ts-  ^Metz,  1 7 J 7 , 
12mi>) ;  Collet,  Paraphrase  i  Lnnd.  1104,  Hvo) ;  Boyscn, 
Erklar.  [on  iVt.  and  Jude]  (Halle,  1775,  8vo)  ;  Zach- 
aria,  Erlcidr.  (Gott.  1776,  8vo);  Schirniex,  Erklir.  [on 
Pet.,  J  a*.,  and  Jude]  (Breslau,  1778,  8vu)  ;  Schrfalcr, 
Erklar.  [on  Peter  and  Jude]  (Schwabach,  17M,  Hvo) ; 
Schlenge.1,  Aumerk.  (Halle,  1783,  8vo);  Seemiller,  An- 
notation**  [on  Jas.  and  .lude]  (Norimhurg,  178:),  Hvo); 
Semler,  Paraphrasis  [on  Pet.  and  Jude  |  (Halle,  1784, 
8vo);  Pott,  Annotationes  (in  part*,  Gott!  17x0  91,  Hvo; 
also  in  the  .V.  T.  Koppian.  ix);  K.  Ben^el,  Erklarung 
(Tlib.  17HH,  8vo);  Carpzov,  Scholia  (Hal.  1790,  8vo); 
(Jopfert,  Anme-k.  (Zwickau  ami  Lp/..  1791,  Hvo);  Mo- 
rtis, Pr<et-ctiones  (on  Pet.  and  Jus.]  (Lip?.  1794,  8vo); 
Hoos,  Auslegnng  [on  Pet.  and  Jude]  (I'Ub.  1798,  Hvo); 
Aogusti,  Erklar.  (I^mgo,  18(il-8,  ;t  vol*.  8vo);  Hot- 
tinker,  Commentaritu  [on  1  Pet. and  James]  (Lips.  1815, 
8to);  Grashof,  ErkUir.  (Essen.  1830,  Hvo);  Sumner, 
Exposition  (Lond.  1840,  8vo);  Diedrich,  Erklar.  (Lpz. 
1861,  8vo).    See  each  epistle  in  it*  place. 

EPISTLES  OF  BARNABAS.   See  Barnabas. 
EPISTLES  OP  CLEMENT.    See  Ci.emkxt. 
EPISTLES  ok  the  APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS. 
See  Baksaua*;   Clkmkxt  ok  Ko.me  ;  Ionatiis; 

POLVCARP. 

EPISTLES,  Sfl-bious.  Of  these  many  are  lost: 
bat  there  are  several  extant,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principtl  (see  Jones,  A  new  Method  of  settling 
tke  C»a  «,  vol.  ii).    See  Canon. 

1.  The  Epistle  <f Paul  to  the  Laodictans. — There  was 
an  "  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans"  extant  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  which  was  received  by 
Marti'. d,  but  whether  this  is  the  same  with  the  one 
now  extint  in  the  l.atin  language  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. There  are  some,"  say*  Jerome,  "who  read  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ijwdiveans,  but  it  is  universally  reject- 
ed." The  original  epistle  was  most  probably  a  forgery 
founded  on  Coloss.  iv,  16.  "And  when  this  epistle 
is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  utao  in  the 
Church  of  the  Laodicean?,  and  that  ye  likeirise  read 
th-  EpLtU  from  IjuxHcta."  The  apparent  ambiguitv 
of  these  last  words  has  induced  some  to  understand 
Paul  a*  speaking  of  an  epistle  written  by  him  to  the 
Laodicean*,  which  be  advises  the  Co|«w*ians  to  procure 
from  I-aodicca  and  read  to  their  Church.  "Some," 
«ay»  Theodoret,  "imagine  Paul  to  have  written  an 
epistle  to  the  l,aodicaans,  and  accordingly  produce  a 
certain  forged  epistle ;  but  the  apostle  does  not  say  the 
epistle  U>,  but  the  epistle  from  the  Laodicean*."  Be|- 
larmine  among  the  Koman  Catholics,  and  among  the 
Prototants  Le  Clerc  and  others,  sup|>o«e  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Colossiana  refers  to  an  epistle  of  PauL  now 
III  S 


lost,  and  the  Vulgate  translation— earn  <ptv  LaodiccnsU 
hoi  ejr — seems  to  favor  this  view,  drotius,  however, 
conceives  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  here 
meant,  and  he  is  followed  by  Hammond,  Whitby,  and 
Mill,  and  also  by  archbishop  Wake  (Epistles  of  th* 
AposUtHc  Fathers).  Theophylact,  who  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  conceives  that  the  epistle  alluded  to  is  1 
Timothy.  Others  hold  it  to  be  1  John,  Philemon,  etc. 
Mr.Jonoa  conjectures  that  the  epistle  now  passing  aa 
that  to  the  Laodiceans  (which  seems  entirely  compiled 
out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians)  was  the  composi- 
tion of  some  idle  monk  not  lung  before  the  Reforma- 
tion; but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  com|>atiMe  with  tho 
fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones  himself,  that  when  Sixtus 
of  Sienna  published  his  Bihliotheca  S<mctn  (A.D.  15<H)), 
there  was  a  etry  old  manuscript  of  this  epistle  in  the 
library  of  the  Sorhonne.  This  epistle  was  first  pub- 
lished by  James  le  Fevre,  of  Estaples,  in  1617.  It  may 
be  found  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Fabricius,  Codex  A  poor,  ii, 
871 ;  and  translated  in  Hone's  Apocryphal  X.  T.  p.  94. 
See  Laooickans  (Kpisti.k  t«i). 

2.  The  Third  Epistle  nf  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.— Jt 
was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  Louis  Cais.ll,  and  many 
others,  that  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  several  epistles  be- 
«ides  those  now  extant.  One  of  the  chief  grounds  of 
this  opinion  is  the  passage  1  Cor.  v,  9.  There  is  still 
extant,  in  the  Armenian  language,  an  epistle  from  tho 
Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  apostle's  re- 
ply. This  is  considered  by  Mr.  La  Croze  toliea  for- 
gery of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  he  asserts 
that  it  was  never  cited  by  uny  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers.  In  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken,  for 
this  epistle  is  expressly  quoted  as  Paul's  by  St.  Grego- 
ry the  Illuminator  in  the  third  century,  Theodore  Cure- 
thenor  in  the  seventh,  and  St.  Nicrnes  in  the  twelfth. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  is  quoted  by  any  ancient 
Greek  or  Latin  writer  (Henderson,  (>n  Inspiration,  p. 
497.  The  passages  are  cited  at  length  in  futher  Pas- 
ch  il  Aucher's  Armenian  and  English  Grammar, Venice, 
1819.  Lord  Byron's  translation  of  them  is  given  by 
Stanley  in  his  Commentary  on  Corinthians,  ii,  3<!3).  See 
Corinthians  (First  KrisTLi:  to). 

3.  The  E,«stle  of  Ptter  to  James  is  a  very  ancient 
forger}'.  It  was  first  published  by  Cotelerius,  and  i« 
supposed  to  have  been  a  preface  to  the  Prearh'mg  of 
Pettr,  which  was  in  great  esteem  among  some  of  the 
early  Christian  writers,  and  is  several  times  cited  as  a 
genuine  work  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, Theodotus  of 
Byzantium,  and  others.  It  was  also  made  use  of  by 
the  heretic  Heracleon,  in  the  second  century.  Origen 
observes  of  it  that  it  is  not  to  l»e  reckoned  among  the 
ecclesiastical  hooks,  and  that  it  is  neither  the  writing 
of  Peter  nor  of  any  other  inspired  person.  Mr.  Jones 
conceives  it  to  be  a  forgery  of  some  of  the  Ebionitcs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  It  is  given  in 
Gr.  and  Latin  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  X.  T.  ii,  907. 
See  Peter. 

4.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  ami  Seneca  consi>t  of  eight 
extended  Iaitin  letters  from  the  philosopher  Seneca  to 
the  a|M«tle  Paul,  and  six  from  the  latter  to  Seneca. 
(  See  Fabricius,  C *1.  Apocr.  X.  T.  ii.  H72;  and  the  trans- 
lation in  Hone's  Aporryph  il  X.  T.  p.  95  sq.)  Their 
antiquity  is  undoubted.  St.  Jerome  had  such  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  these  letters  that  he  was  induced  to  say, 
"  I  should  not  have  ranked  Seneca  in  my  catalogue  of 
saints,  but  that  I  was  determined  to  it  by  tho.«c  epis- 
tles of  Paul  to  Seneca  and  Seneca  to  Paul,  which  are 

read  by  many  He  was  slain  by  Nero  two 

years  Itefore  Peter  and  Paul  were  honored  with  mar- 
tyrdom." St.  Augustine  also  observes  (Epistle  to  Ma- 
cedonia*) that  "Seuecn  wrote  certain  epistles  to  St. 
Paul  which  are  now  rend."  The  epistles  are  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  «puiious  "  Acts"  of  Linus,  the  first 
bishop  of  Koine  after  the  a(«ostle*.  But  these  Acts  ant 
a  manifest  forgery,  and  were  lir-t  alluded  to  by  n  monk 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  lette  s  do  not  ;ippenr  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer;  but 
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it  seems  certain  that  those  now  extant  are  the  tame 
which  were  known  to  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  maintained  by 
some  learned  men,  but  by  fur  the  greater  number  re- 
ject them  as  spurious.  Mr.  Jones  conceives  them  to 
be  a  forgery  of  the  fourth  century,  founded  on  Philip, 
iv,  22.  Indeed,  there  are  few  persons  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  as  companions  of  the  apostle  who 
have  not  had  some  spurious  piece  or  other  fathered  on 
them.    See  Seskca. 

6.  Among  the  apocryphal  letters  now  universally 
rejected  are  the  well-known  EputU  of  Lentulut  to  the 
Roman  senate,  giving  a  description  of  the  person  of 
Christ  (Ortkodoxographia,  p.  2,  Basil.  1656;  Fuhricii 
Cod.  Epig.  1715),  unil  some  pretended  epistles  of  the 
Virgin  Mar}'.  One  of  these  is  said  to  Ik>  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Messina  in 
Sicily,  of  which  a  I-atin  translation  has  been  publish- 
ed,and  its  genuineness  gravely  vindicated  (Verittu  l"m- 
(Hcatn.  1892,  fol.).  It  is  dated  from  Jerusalem,  in  the 
J2d  year  "  of  our  Son."  nones  of  July,  Luna  17,  Feriti 
quinta.  The  metropolitan  church  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Letter,  at  Messina,  takes  its  name  from  the  possession 
of  this  celebrated  epistle,  of  which  some  have  pretend- 
ed that  even  the  autograph  still  exists.  An  epistle  of 
the  Virgin  to  the  Florentines  has  been  also  celebrated, 
and  there  is  extant  a  pretended  letter  from  the  same  to 
St.  Ignatius,  together  with  his  reply.  (For  three  of 
these  spurious  letters,  see  Fubricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  A*.  T. 
ii,  R42.)   See  Jesus  Christ. 

For  other  spurious  epistles,  see  ArocttYTHA. 

Epistolae.  When  the  ancient  Christians  were 
nl>out  to  travel  into  a  foreign  country,  they  took  with 
them  letters  of  credence  from  their  own  bishop,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  communicate  with  another  church. 
'I  hese  letters  were  of  three  kinds :  tpittoli?  commenda- 
torvr.  given  to  persons  of  quality,  or  persons  whose 
reputation  had  been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  cler- 
gy who  had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries; 
fpi*toln  commtinicutoriir,  given  to  such  as  were  in  peace 
n nd  communion  with  the  Church  ;  tput»fa  ilimitxorur, 
such  as  were  given  by  the  bishops  to  the  clergy  when 
removing  from  one  diocese  to  another.  All  these  were 
called  fputul/rf,  rwattr,  because  they  w  ere  written  in 
a  peculiar  form,  with  certain  marks,  which  served  to 
distinguish  them  from  counterfeits.  —  Farrar,  Erclet. 
JHctiomirg,  g.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  I>k.  ii,  ch.  iv. 

Epistolse  Obscurdmm  VirSrnm  (EpUtU*  of 
ohfntrt  .Wftt),  a  celebrated  collection  of  letters  by 
anouymous  authors,  in  which  the  opponents  of  Human- 
ism, and  the  Church  of  Home  in  general,  were  casti- 
gated with  pungent  s  itir*.  'I  he  special  occasion  for 
the  publication  of  these  epistles  was  a  bitter  contro- 
versy lietween  the  learned  Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  converted  Jew  named  l'fefferkom,  and 
the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  (headed  by  llochstraten 
[q.  v.  ],  the  inquisitor,  and  by  Trior  Ortuinua  Crutius) 
on  the  other.  The  latter  advocated  the  expulsion  of 
all  Jews  from  Germany,  the  burning  of  their  book*, 
and  the  forcible  education  of  their  childrrn  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Reuchlin,  being  asked  for  his 
opinion,  advised  that  etily  the  writings  of  the  Jews 
against  <  "hristianity  should  lie  burned.  The  bishop  of 
Spires  declared  in  favor  of  Reuchlin.  I'o|ie  Leo  X, 
who  |>cr*o]ially  cared  more  alwuit  the  friendship  of  the 
Humanists  than  about  the  Church,  but  w  ho.  as  pope, 
dared  not  to  offend  the  monks,  delayed  his  decision. 
The  Humanists  now  organized  themselves  everywhere 
into  a  league,  and  flooded  Germany  w  ith  books  against 
the  fanatical  monk:-.  Among  these  book-,  the  Episto- 
tnt  Obrcnrtrrtim  Yimrum  are  the  most  celebrated.  They 
successfully  imitate  the  barl>aric  I«atin  of  the  monks. 
The  types!  which  were  of  very  poor  quality,  and 
abounding  in  abbreviations,  were  a  studious  imitation 
of  those  used  by  Qucntil  of  Cologne,  the  publisher  of 
Pfeffcrkorn  anil  the  Dominicans.    The  name  of  Al- 


dus Manutius  was  used  as  publisher,  and  Venice  at 
the  place  of  printing,  and  a  pretended  papal  privi- 
lege guaranteed  it  for  ten  years  against  counterfeited 
editions.    They  were  addressed  to  Ortuinus  Gratiua, 
a  leading  man  among  the  band  of  literary  fanatica 
at  Cologne,  who  was  regarded  as  the  real  author  of 
the  writings  of  Pfefferkorn  against  Reuchlin.  They 
!  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  opinions,  the  talk,  and  the 
I  writings  of  the  monks  and  their  friends,  and  expose 
|  their  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  arrogance,  and  licentious* 
neas.    The  satire  was  so  skilful,  and  the  imitation  of 
the  monkish  language  and  spirit  so  successful,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  the  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  of  England  at  first  received  the 
epistles  with  great  applause,  and  a  Dominican  prior 
l  circulated  a  numl  er  of  copies  among  members  of  his 
order,  believing  them  to  he  written  in  its  honor.  When 
the  real  character  was  discovered,  the  rage  of  the 
monks  was  great,  and  the  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to 
issue  against  the  epistles  a  brief  of  condemnation, 
j  Ifeflerkorn  wrote  a  l>ook  against  the  epistles  in  1516 
I  (Jttfrntio  Joa.  I'rpericorni  amir  a  fimwtat  tt  criminates 
I  obicvrnrum  rirorum  epiitolai),  and  the  monks,  in  1518, 
I  published  against  it  a  work  called  /Mtnentationet  ob- 
'■  tmrorttm  rirorvm ;  but  all  these  books  were  so  poor 
i  and  insipid  that  they  increased  rather  than  weakened 
the  effect  of  the  epistles.    The  Lametttationet  in  par- 
ticular, as  a  defence  of  the  monks,  arc  so  ineffective 
that  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  though  without 
good  reason,  ascribe  the  authorship  to  the  Humanists 
themselves.    The  epistles  consist  of  three  parts.  The 
first  was  printed  in  1515  at  Hagcnau  by  the  learned 
printer  Wolfgang  Angst,  a  friend  of  Reuchlin,  under 
the  title  Epislota>  Lb»cvr«rvm  Yirorum  ad  vtneralilrm 
1  rirum  Mag.  Ortvmum  Graiium,  DuretUricntem  ("a  n«- 
I  tive  of  Deventer")  Cohmit*  Agrippitue  bona*  lithrtu 
I  doemttm,  variis  et  locu  et  ttmyorilnu  miua  ac  detnvm  m 
toiumm  eoMrffl-.    The  second  part  was  printed  at  Basel 
.  in  1517  by  Frobcn ;  the  third,  which  is  much  inferior 
to  the  two  former,  appeared  much  later.    Sir  William 
Hamilton  (Edinburgh  Review,  liii,  193)  remarks  that 
"the  F.jnstola-  are  at  once  the  most  cruel  and  the  i 
natural  of  satires,  and,  as  such,  tbey  were  the 
effective.    They  converted  the  tragedy  of  Reuchlin's 
|MTsecution  into  a  farce ;  annihilated,  in  public  con- 
sideration, the  enemies  of  intellectual  improvement ; 
and  even  the  friends  of  Luther,  in  Luther's  lifetime, 
acknowledged  that  no  other  writing  had  contributed 
I  so  powerfully  to  the  downfall  of  the  papal  domination." 
As  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epiitoke,  there  has  been 
much  dispute.    It  appears  certain  that  neither  Eras- 
mus nor  Reuchlin  had  any  part  in  the  compilation. 
The  recent  German  critics  generally  incline  to  think 
i  that  the  iir-t  iiurt  was  chiefly  compiled  by  Wolfgang 
i  Angst  and  Crotus  Rubianus,  and  the  second  by  Crotus 
;  Ruhianus,  Ilutten,  and  Pirkhcimcr;  but  Hamilton,  in 
1  the  article  above  cited,  shows  almost  decisively  that 
Ilutten,  Crotus,  and  Buschius  were  the  joint  authors. 
A  late  writer,  Chauffour-Kestner  (V trick  nm  I/utitn, 
|  translated  by  A.  Young),  attributes  the  work  exclu- 
'  sively  to  Ilutten  (see  Itrituk  and  For.  Etung.  Retiew, 
Oct.  18o7,  p.  775).    The  Epist-bt  have  frequently  been 
printed :  among  the  earlier  editions,  those  of  Frank- 
fort (ltW3).  London  (1710),  and  another  London  edition 
.  (without  date),  with  nine  pictures,  are  the  best.  There 
arc  modern  editions  by  Dr.  Munch  (Lpc.  1827),  bv  Ro« 
termund  (  Hanov.  1827),  and  by  Boecking  (Lpa.  1858). 
The  London  edition  of  1710  is  the  most  elegant  in 
form.    It  was  edited  by  the  learned  Maittaire,  who 
really  lielieved  it  to  lie  the  genuine  work  of  the  monks, 
as  did  Steele,  to  whom  Mattaire's  edition  was  dedica- 
ted, and  who  noticed  it,  as  if  genuine,  in  The  Tatter. 
This  edition  was  reproduced  bv  Clements,  London, 
1 7 '  2.   The  literary  history  of  the  Eputoice  is  very  fully 
given  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  article  aliove  referred  to, 
which  criticir.es  MUnch's  edition  with  some  severity. 
.  Very  full  mforu;atton  on  the  Epittola  is  given  in  the 
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three  last-named  editions.  See,  besides  the  authors 
already  cited,  Herzog,  Rent-EncyUop.  lv,  111 ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kircke^Ux.  iii,  683. 

Bpistolae  Prseatantium  Virorum,  a  valuable 
collection  of  letter*  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Ar- 
rninians  and  Keinonstrants.  Its  full  title  is  /Won- 
tium  ac  Eruditorum  rirorum  EpistoU*  Ecrfesiasticte  et 
Theotogicie  nirii  argument*,  inttr  quas  eminent  e<r,  qua 
a  Jac.  Anninio,  Conr.  Vorstio,  Sim.  EpUcopio,  Hug. 
Grotio/Casp.  Barton,  conscripta  sunt.  (Amst.  lG60,8vo; 
"id  cd.  Amst.  16*4.  fol.). 

Epiatolare  (plur.  -an'/i),  a  term  used  in  Biblical 
criticism  (q.  v..)  to  distinguish  those  MS.  Lectionaries 
(q.  v.)  or  selections  from  the  Greek  Test,  anciently 
employed  in  Church  service  that  contained  selections 
from  the  epistles  only.  See  Mascscuipts  of  the 
Bible. 

Epistolarium.  The  office  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  contained  in 
four  volumes,  viz.  the  Antiphoner,  the  Lectionury,  tlie 
B>«>ks  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Sacramentary.  The 
second  of  these,  the  Lectiun-irif,  was  the  book  of  the 
epistles  read  at  mass  (Du  Caiigc,  (ilatsarium,  s.  v.  Lec- 
tionarius),  gen  orally  called  the  Epistolorium,  also  C«- 
«e.t  and  Apostolus. — Proctor,  On  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  p.  9. 

Bpitapbia  (imrd$ui),  funeral  orations.  It  was 
usual  in  the  early  Church  to  make  funeral  orations 
(\..yoi  ina/Cnoi')  in  praise  of  those  who  had  been 
distinguished  during  life  by  their  virtues  and  merits. 
Several  of  these  are  extant,  as  that  of  Eusebius  at  the 
funeral  of  Constantine ;  those  of  Ambrose  on  the  deaths 
of  Theodoiius  and  Valcntinian,  and  of  his  own  brother 
Satyrus;  those  of  (Gregory  of  Xaziunzus  upon  his  fa- 
ther, his  brother  Caesarius, and  his  sister  Gorgon h:  and 
that  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  upon  the  death  of  Melitus, 
bishop  of  Antioch.— Kiddle,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  vii,  ch. 
iii. 

Epooh.  1.  The  point  of  time,  usuilly  marked  by 
some  important  event,  from  which  a  series  of  years, 
termed  an  (era,  is  computed  or  dated ;  although 
'*epoch"'and  "sera"  arc  often  used  synonymously  for 
either  a  chronological  period  or  date  in  general  (see 
Penny  Ct/clopvrfia,  s.  v.  /Era).  An  «ra  properly  so 
called  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  possess.  Signal 
events  seem  to  have  been  made  use  of  as  p  oints  from 
which  to  date.  Moses,  like  Herodotus,  reckoned  by 
generation*.  The  Exodus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Exod. 
zcix,  1.  and  Num.  xxxiii,  34,  probably,  also,  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  Temple  (1  Kings  ix,*10;  2  Chron.  iii, 
2),  were  employed  a*  starting-points  to  aid  in  assign- 
ing events  their  position  in  historical  succession.  Also 
the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (in  the  summer  of  the  year 
B.C.  5*6),  and  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syr- 
ian yoke  by  the  valor  of  the  Maccabees  (in  the  autnmn 
of  the  year  B.C.  143),  were  used  as  epochs  from  which 
tima  was  reckoned.  After  the  manner  of  other  na- 
tion", the  Hebrews  computed  time  by  the  succession 
of  their  princes,  as  may  be  seen  throughout  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicle*.  At  a  later  period,  mid  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  what  is  termed  the 
Greek  era.  or  that  of  the  Scleucidro.  Iw^nn  to  lw  em- 
ployed. This  afr.i,  which  in  also  culled  the  irra  of  the 
Sym-Maccdonians,  commences  from  the  year  of  Kome 
442,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
311  years  and  four  months  l>efore  the  birth  of  our  Sav- 
iour, the  epoch  of  the  first  conquest  of  Seleucus  Nicn- 
tor  in  that  {tart  of  the  West  which  afterwards  com- 
posed the  immense  empire  of  Syria  (see  Noris,  .-tnnus 
tt  epirh  i  Sgrn-Mncetlonum,  Lip*.  1696).  The  Julian 
year,  formed  of  the  Roman  months,  to  which  Syrian 
name*  were  given,  was  used.  The  lera  prevailed  not 
only  in  the  dominion*  of  Selencns,  but  among  almost 
c.U  the  people  of  the  Levant,  where  it  still  exists.  The 
it**  did  not  abandon  the  use  of  this  eera  until  within 


the  last  400  years.  At  present  the}*  date  from  the 
Creation,  which  tiiey  bold  to  have  taken  place  3760 
years  and  three  months  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  icra.  In  order  to  fix  th^ir  new  moons 
and  years,  as  well  as  their  feasts  und  festivals,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  astronomical  calculations 
f  and  cycles.  The  first  cycle  they  used  for  this  purpose 
i  was  one  of  84  years,  but  this  being  discovered  to  be 
faulty,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Metonic  cycle  of  ID 
years,  which  was  established  by  the  authority  of  raU 
bi  Hillel,  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  al»out  the  year  360 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  they  still  use,  and  say  it 
is  to  be  observed  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  In- 
deed, some  contend  that  their  present  practice  of  dat- 
ing from  the  Creation  of  the  world  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Their  year  is  luni-solar,  consisting  either  of  12  or  IS 
months  each,  and  each  month  of  29  or  ;50  days ;  for  in 
the  compass  of  the  Metonic  cycle  there  arc  12  common 
years,  consisting  of  12  months,  and  seven  intercalary 
J  years,  consisting  of  13  months,  whic  h  are  the  third, 
'  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
nineteenth  of  the  cycle.  See  Chkosology. 
I  The  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  probably  took 
place  somewhat  earlier  than  the  date  which  is  usually 
I  assigned  to  it.  Usage,  however,  has  long  fixed  the 
rera  to  which  it  gave  rise,  namely,  the  Christum  tern, 
or  the  a>ra  of  the  Incarnation,  to  l(e«in  on  the  10th  day 
I  of  January,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
1 194th  Olympiad,  the  753d  year  of  the  building  of 
'  Home,  and  in  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  The 
use  of  the  Christian  asra  was  introduced  in  the  sixth 
century ;  in  France  it  was  first  employed  in  the  sev- 
enth. Altout  the  eighth  it  was  generally  adopted; 
but  considerable  difference  has  existed  not  only  in  va- 
rious countries,  but  even  in  the  same  place  in  the  same 
country  and  at  the  same  period,  respecting  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Nor  did  the  use  of  the  sera 
become  universal  in  Christendom  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Christian  year  consists  of  365  days  for 
three  successive  years,  and  of  366  in  the  fourth,  which 
is  termed  leaj>-yenr.  This  computation  subsisted  for 
1000  years  without  alteration,  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Greek  Church.  The  simplicity  of  this  form  has  brought 
it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for  astn  n- 
omers  and  cb  onologiats,  in  treating  of  ancient  times, 
to  date  back  in  the  same  order  from  its  commence- 
ment. There  is,  unfortunately,  a  little  ambiguity  on 
this  head,  some  persons  reckoning  the  year  immedi- 
ately before  the  birth  of  Christ  a*  1  B.C..  and  others 
noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year  Iwfore  Christ 
with  1,  thus  producing  one  year  less  than  those  who 
use  the  former  notation.  The  first,  however,  i*  the 
usual  mode.  The  Christian  year,  arranged  as  ha* 
been  shown,  was  ll7  11"  too  long,  un  error  which 
amounted  to  a  day  in  nearly  129  years.  Towards  tho 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  time  of  celebrating 
the  Church  festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  It 
was,  in  consequence,  ordered  by  a  bull  of  Gregory 
XIII  tha"  the  year  15*2  should  consist  of  only  3,'m 
days,  which  was  brought  about  by  omitting  ten  d,.y» 
in  "the  month  of  October,  namely,  from  the  5th  to  the 
Hth.  And  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  irreg- 
ularity, it  was  also  ordered  that  in  three  centuries  out 
of  four  the  last  year  should  be  a  common  instead  of  a 
leap-year,  as  it  would  have  t»een  by  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar.  *  The  year  1600  remained  a  leap-year,  but  17<i0, 
1*00.  und  1900  were  to  be  common  years.  This 
amended  mode  of  computing  was  called  "  The  New 
Style."  It  was  immediately  adopted  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  but  Protestants  came  to  use  it  only  gradu- 
ally. In  England  the  reformed  calendar  was  adopted 
in  the  year  17.V2  by  omitting  eleven  days,  to  which 
the  difference  between  the  styles  then  amounted.  I  bo 
alteration  was  effected  in  the  month  of  Septeml»er,  the 
day  which  would  have  been  the  third  being  called  thfl 
fourteenth.    Seo  Vci.ua it  ALua. 
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1'HiihI  in  the 
also  vEka- 


Grcrk  year  of  the  Worbll.ViOS.  Sept.  I. 


rccle-. 
civil. 


Auk.  21). 

.»»  ».'.  fH-|lt.  1. 

JT13,  Jul).  1. 

<UO>,  I  let. 

J781,  rern.  equinox. 
S7il,  Oct. 

in«. 

;ol.\  Oct. 

I  HI,  Juno  12  or  24. 
l"1Ss  May. 


CousUntiupoli- 
»«n  a-r*  . . 

Ak'.tnnriVian  a?ra  

I  j  clt-.  a»ra  «if  Aotlnch 

Julian  period  

Muuiia.ni!  «™  

Jewii-li  muu  ane  «?ru. . . 

Jewish  civil  a>ra  

Hindu  year  ut  tlie  Wurln 
.+:m  of  Abraham's  call. 
lJe«u  union  of  Tiny  ... 
lip.  of  Solomon'*  Tempi. 

JKra  of  the  Olyuipinda  -J 

Year  of  Home  

.tlrn  ..f  Nnbonajo-ar  

Kn.  of  l>aniel'«  TO  weeks. 
M>  tank-  cycle  

(Jalippic  period  -J 

FMIippran  «>rn  

Svro-Mactslontau  a>ra. . . 

Tyrinn  «r».   I  T-'ft,  Ort.  1». 

Kidntilan  «ra  '  110,  Oct. 

67. 

4S,  Xept.  1. 
4.\J«n.  1. 
3>,  Jan.  1. 
M.  Jan.  1. 
SO,  Sept.  1 
27,  reb.  14 


A.  M  Or. 


Mar.  21  or  Ap.  1.  A.  M.  iUtut. 


A.  M.  fount. 
A.  M.  AL 
A.  M.  Ant 
J.  I'. 
A.  M. 
A-  M.  Jud. 
A.  M.J  ml. 
It  «lly ii^a. 
fiR.  Abr 
Al.  Troj. 
|  .4-1  I  cm  pi. 


776,  u.  m  <m  of  suiu-  *  (  . 


7ft  t.Ap.il  SI. 
747.  rV»..  .0 
4.%S.  vitii.  equinox. 
43*,  July  16. 
330,  lu  ni"on  of  Kiinj 
iwr  aolaikv. 
3  3,  June. 
IS.  S.  pt  1 


A  l  .C. 
Al  Nan. 
A\  70  W. 


Met. «  yc. 


The  following  summary  shows  the  correspondence  I  This  golden  rule,  says  Dr.  Watts,  has  many  excellent 
of  the  princi|>al  epochs,  a?ras,  and  periods  with  that  properties  in  it  1.  It  U  a  rule  that  is  easy  to  be  un- 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  Christian  a;ra.  (A  valuable  derstood,  and  easy  to  lie  applied  by  the  meanest  and 
treatise  on  .f>«*  ofimrml  ami  mtnirm  Timet  may  be   weakest  understanding  (Iaa.  xxxv,  8).    2.  It  is  a  very 

to  the  Almanac,  1830.)    See    abort  rule,  and  easy  to  lie  remembered :  the  weakest 

I  memory  can  retain  it;  and  the  meanest  of  mankind 
may  carry  this  about  with  them,  and  have  it  ready 
upon  all  occasion*.  3.  Thia  excellent  precept  carries 
greater  evidence  to  the  conscience,  and  a  stronger  de- 
gree of  conviction  in  it,  than  any  other  rule  of  moral, 
virtue.  4.  It  is  particularly  fitted  for  practice,  because 
it  includes  in  it  a  powerful  motive  to  stir  us  up  to  do 
whut  it  enjoins.  5.  It  b  such  a  rule  as,  If  well  ap- 
'  plied,  will  almost  always  secure  our  neighbor  from  in- 
|  jury,  and  secure  us  from  guilt  if  we  should  chance  to 
hurt  him.  6.  It  is  a  rale  an  much  fitted  to  awaken  us 
to  sincere  repentance  upon  the  transgression  of  it  as  it 
is  to  direct  us  to  our  present  duty.  7.  It  is  a  moft  ex- 
tensive  rule,  with  regard  to  all  the  stations,  ranks, 
and  characters  of  mankind,  for  it  is  perfectly  suited  to 
i  them  all.  8.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  rule  with 
I  regard  to  all  the  actions  and  duties  that  concern  our 
neighliors.  It  teaches  us  to  regulate  our  tem|*r  and 
liohavior,  and  premote  tenderness,  benevolence,  gen- 
tleness, etc.  1».  It  is  also  a  rule  of  the  highest  pru- 
dence wild  regard  to  ourselves,  and  promotes  our 
own  interest  in  the  best  manner.  10.  This  rule  is  fit- 
ted to  make  the  whole  world  as  happv  as  the  present 
stale  of  things  will  admit.  See  Watla, 
serm.  83,  vol.  i;  Evans,  Sermons,  serm.  28. 
Ethics. 

Equivocation  li(<r<jve,  noon,  to  use  one  word  in 
different  senses).  '  Bow  al  solute  the  knave  is  !  We 
must  speak  by  the  card,  or  eqvitocatum  will  undo  us' 
(Ut>mttt,  act  v,  scene  1).  In  morals,  to  equivocate  is 
to  offend  against  the  truth  by  using  language  of  double 
meaning,  in  one  sense,  with  the  intention  of  its  being 
understood  in  am  thei— or  in  cither  t ense  according  to 
circumstances.  The  ancient  oracles  gave  responses 
of  ambiguous  meaning.  Aio,  te,  AZaciJt,  Homnuos 
rinctre  ;x»/*r  may  mean  cither,  'I  say  that  thou,  O 
descendant  of  yKaciis,  canst  conquer  the  Kimuns.'or 
'  1  say  that  the  Romans  can  conquer  thee,  <)  descend- 
ant of  vKacus.'    jMtronem  /Vfrvm  oceidiu*  may  mean 

is  used  bv  modern  writers  to   '»  rIl,",r         V,  t*y  or  r«x*T  B,cw  8  Ed~ 

varavm  occA  re  nottir  tmert  bonttm  rtt.    The  met  rage 


Cal.  l-er. 


Hindu  s»ra  of  Vlcrama-1  j 

"»y*  i i  I 

•  iK-mean  wra  of  Antloch' 

J  hi  mil  a?rj»  

h(«ui-li  a»m  

A.n  of  Attiuni  

AcUrsn  trra  In  fc^ypt  . .  . 

AnniHliiti  ajra  

1'oiiiltical  indti'tloii  

liKlic.of  Coiwianiinople. 

Vulvar  <  hrUlUn  «n. .. 
I  >e«truction  of  J,  niwtl.  m 
lltiMlu  (era  of  Siilwuiin. . 
.i  ra  of  the  Maccabc.*.  . 

.Kra  t<t  lliorb  lian  

.^Cra  of  AN.'eni'ion  

A'.rn  of  Marty  r<  

.-Kin  of  Armenian*  

Y«»«r  of  i lie  llok'lra  .  . . 
IVivian  mr%  of  \  cxiifginl 


i 

I'hll 
.1  .  Srleiic 
Al.  T*r. 

a:,  sid. 

'  a=*.  A.r  Ant. 
A.  Jul 
A.  lli»p. 

AV  Art 
A..  Art, 

,-K.  Aug. 


il,  lH-r.yAurJan  t.  Tont.  ImL 


S,  Sepu  1. 
a  n 

l.Jan.  1. 
<19.  ?ept  1. 
7-. 

I<W,  Nor.  24. 
VSI,  Sept.  17. 
'.".'6,  Nov.  12. 
:«I3,  Fell.  23. 
!*!.  July  7. 

July  16. 
6Xi,  June  1(5. 


lod.  Conat 

A.  I). 
Kxr.  Hler. 


A  .  Msec 

i>io<i. 

A'..  Aar. 
A..  Mart. 
Al.  Arm. 
A  II. 
A..  IVm. 


2.  The  term  epoch 
denote  "critical  junctures  in  the  development  of  lib- 

torv,  the  signal,  of  a  new  creation;  hence  termed  I  Penne<'  Adi.m  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  sent 
,VoV".  i«uim.s  or  resting-places  for  contemplation.   ,,v  *lueen  of       l«u«»'»nd,  Ed^ 

What  exists  at  the  epoch  in  the  germ  is  developed  to 


a  more  advanc.-d  stage,  and  thus  afterwards  becomes 
the  /Vn'f«/.  The  former  denotes  the  fountain-head, 
the  latter  the  stream;  their  limits  are  where  a  new 
form  of  culture  again  appears  in  an  epoch.  The 
epochs  are  either  critical  and  destructive,  or  creative 
and  organizing."— Seamier,  Hid.  of  /Uymat,  i,  20. 

Equitius.  •  lay  ablwt  of  many  monasteries,  l*>th 
male  and  female,  in  the  province  of  Valeria,  who  lived 
in  the  6th  century.  The  year  t»oth  of  his  birth  and 
death  arc  unknown.  He  had  not  taken  order-,  but 
was  lie  vert  helo.«s  very  active  in  preaching.  H<>  was 
therefore  denounced  at  Home,  and  the  pope  suniumned 
him  before  his  tribunal,  but  the  great  and  gi-ner  il  rep- 
utation of  Kquitiuit  induced  the  pope  to  dismiss  the 
case.  Equitiu*  led  a  very  ascetic  life,  and  is  said  t<> 
have  always,  during  his  many  travels,  canied  the  Hi- 
Me  with  him.  According  to  Haroniu-.  [«.pe  (Jregory 
I  was  a  nmnk  according  to  the  rule  of  !St.  Equitius,  hut 
this  is  denied  bv  other  writer?. — Hcr/.o^,  /?•  tit-t'.ncykl. 


ward  II.    Heing  written  without  punctuation,  the 
words  might  be  written  two  ways:  with  a  omnia 
after  timtrt,  they  would  mean, 4  Edward,  to  kill  fear 
not,  the  deed  is  good;'  but  with  it  after  noiUe,  the 
meaning  would  lie,  1  Edward  kill  not,  to  fear  the  deed 
is  good.'    Henry  (iarnet,  who  was  tried  for  hi*  partic- 
ipation in  the  (iunpowder  Mot,  thus  expressed  him- 
self in  a  pa|«r  dated  March  20,  1(105-6.  '  Concerning 
'  tqvirtictttum,  this  is  my  opinion :  in  moral  affairs,  and 
in  the  common  intercourye  of  lite,  when  the  truth  is 
I  asked  among  friends,  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  tquit^ca- 
turn,  for  that  would  cause  great  mischief  in  society  ; 
,  wherefore,  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  place  for  <oir»ro- 
i  ration.    Hut  in  cases  where  it  beccmes  necessary  to 
an  individual  for  his  defense,  or  for  avoiding  an}'  in- 
justice or  loss,  for  obtaining  any  important  advantage, 
,  without  danger  or  mischief  to  any  <  ther  person,  then 
equivocation  is  lawful'  (.lardine,  Gvnpovder  Plot,  p. 
23.1).    I)r.  Johnson  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  si>y 
he  was  not  at  home  when  be  really  was.    'A  servant's 
trict  regard  for  truth,'  said  he,  'must  be  weakened 

know  that  it 


iv  lia  ;  Wcucr  u.  Welte,  KM*H-l*rilon,  iii,  63h.  ,)y  ^  „  }>rAciic^    A  ,>hilwo,lhei  mBV 

J-  is  merely  a  form  of  denial,  Imt  few  servants  are  such 

Equity  "is  that  exact  rule  of  righteousness  or  jus-  nice  distinguishers.    If  I  accustom  a  i-ervsnt  to  tell  a 

ticc  which  is  to  lie  observed  between  man  and  man.  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will 

Our  Ix»rd  beautifully  and  comprehensively  expresses  tell  many  lies  for  ktmirlff  (Boswell,  letters,  p.  32.) 

it  in  these  words:  '  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  Then-  may  be  equivocation  in  sound  as  well  us  in  fensc. 

that  men  should  do  unto  v«>n.  do  ve  even  so  to  them,  It  is  told  that  the  queen  of  George  III  asked  one  of 

for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets'  (Matt,  vii,  12).  the  UigniUiics  of  the  Church  if  ladies  might  knot  on 
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Sunday.  His  reply  was,  Ladies  may  not ;  which,  in 
«o  fax  as  sound  goes,  is  npiivocal." — Fleming,  Vocabu- 
lary o  f  Philosophy,  s.  ▼. 

Er  (Heb.  id.  15,  watchful,  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Hp, 
Vulg.  Her.'),  the  name  of  three  men.    See  also  Eni. 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  the  patriarch  Judah  hy  I Vath- 
Shu  ah  (daughter  of  Shuah),  a  Canaanitess.  His  wife 
was  Tamar,  hut  he  had  no  issue,  and  his  widow  even- 
tually became  the  mother  of  Pharez  und  Zurah  by 
Judah.    Er  "  was  wicked  [?",  a  paronomasia  of 

in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  slew  him" 
(Grn.  xxxviii,  3-7;  Sum.  xxvi,  19).  B.C.  cir.  1*96. 
It  does  not  appear  what  the  nature  of  his  sin  was . 
hut,  from  his  Canaanitish  birth  on  the  mother's  side, 
it  was  proliably  connected  with  the  abominable  idola- 
tries of  Canaan. 

2.  A  "son"  of  Shelah  (Judah's  son),  and  "father" 
of  Lecah  (1  Chron.  iv,  21).    B.C.  proh.  ante  1618. 

3.  Son  of  Jose  and  father  of  Elmodnn,  in  Christ's 
trenealogv,  of  David's  private  line  prior  to  Salathicl 
(Luke  iiC  2*).    B.C.  cir.  725. 

lira.    Se<>  .Eka. 
Erakinv    See  Talmud. 

E'ran  (Heb.  Eran\  watchful:  Sept.  'Ecrv, 
appar.  reading  "P",  with  the  Sauiar.  and  Syr. ;  Vulg. 
Hera*),  son  of  Shuthelah  (eldest  son  of  Ephraim),  and 
progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Eranites  (Num.  xxvi, 
36).  B.C.  post  1K56.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  genealogies  of  Kphraim  in  1  Chron.  vii,  20  28, 
though  a  name.  Ei.apaii  (ver.  20)  or  Elk  vu  (ver.  21), 
is  found  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  it, 

E'ranite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ha-Erani\  "^rr;, 
Sept.  6  Ectvi  [like  the  Samar.  and  Syr.  reading  *1  for 
Vulg.  Hermiita,  A.  V.  "'the  Eranites"),  a  patro- 
nymic designation  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ephraim- 
ite  EkA*  (Xum.  xxvi,  36). 

Erasmus,  DK.HinKnics,  was  horn  at  Rotterdam, 
October  28,  1467  (1465).  His  father  s  name  was  Ger- 
hard, his  mother's  Margaretha;  they  were  never  mar- 
ried. The  Ik»v  was  called  Gerhardus  Gerhardi,  which 
he  changed  into  the  name  Desiderius  Erasmus  (prop- 
erly Erasmius),  having  the  same  meaning  in  Latin  anil 
Greek  (pmUUe).  The  father  went  to  Rome.  Being 
informed  there  that  Margaretha  was  dead,  he  entered 
into  orders ;  hut,  finding  her  alive  on  his  return,  he 
and  she  devoted  themselves  to  the  training  of  their 
son.  At  six  he  was  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  at 
Utrecht.  At  nine  he  was  sent  to  school  at  I  H»  venter, 
where  he  bad  for  school-fellow  a  youth  who  afterward* 
became  pope  Adrian  VI.  He  displayed  so  great  tal- 
ent at  Deventer  that  it  was  even  then  predicted  that 
he  would  one  day  be  the  most  L-arned  man  in  Germa- 
ny. After  the  death  of  his  parents,  when  he  was  under 
fourteen,  hi*  guardians  determined  to  make  a  monk  of 
him,  in  order,  it  is  said,  that  they  might  secure  his  pat 
rimony  fur  themselves.  He  refused  to  enter  the  mo- 
nastic life ;  hut  his  guardians  placed  him  in  the  semi- 
nary at  Herzogenlrasch,  where,  as  he  says,  he  spent 
three  useless  and  unhappy  years.  He  was  then  put 
at  the  monastic  house  of  Zion,  near  Delft,  and  finally 
h«  entered  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  Emails,  or 
Stein,  near  Gouda.  Here,  after  sturdy  resistance,  he 
entered  on  his  novitiate  in  I486.  His  life  at  Stein 
was  unhappy,  except  so  far  as  it  was  relieved  by  study, 
to  which  he  devoted  all  the  time  possible.  His  hatred 
of  monkery  increased  with  each  year  of  his  stay  in  the 
monastery.  In  1491,  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  desiring 
«  capable  Latinist  as  his  secretary  for  a  projected  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  obtained  permission  for  Erasmus  to  1  -ave 
the  convent.  The  journey  did  not  come  off,  and  Eras- 
mus (who  was  ordained  priest  in  1492)  remained  some 
years  under  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  who  authorized 
aim  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  monastic  life.    At  Paris,  Eras- 


mus barely  support- 
ed himself,  by  taking 
pupils,  and  he  su Her- 
od greatly  from  sick- 
ness und  poverty. 
He  afterwards  attrib- 
uted his  weakness  or 
constitution  to  his 
wretched  food  andun- 
wholesome  lodgings 
in  Paris.  After  a 
short  visit  to  Cam- 
bray and  to  Holland 
for  his  he  ilth,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where 
his  pension  from  the 
bishop  failed,  and  he 
taught  for  his  bread. 
Among  hi*  pupils  wa 
lord  William  Mount- 
joy,  who  ever  after 
remained  his  friend 
and  patron.  For  hint 
he  wrote  the  treatise 
Dt  Kaiione  ctintcrihnuli  ep'ttoUu.  Mountjoy  offered 
him  a  pension  to  accompany  him  to  England.  Eras- 
mus passed  a  year  there  (1498-9),  chiefly  at  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed with  many  Englishmen  distinguished  for  piety 
and  learning.  At  Oxford  he  studied  in  St.  Mary's 
College,  and  formed  many  connections  which  were 
afterwards  of  use  to  him.  Among  his  special  friends 
were  Colct,  Groeyn,  Latimer,  und  the  celebrated 
chancellor  Thomas  More.  From  England  Erasmus 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  again  supported  him- 
self by  pupils.  In  1499  he  returned  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  sp-nt  hi*  time  chiefly  in  studying  Greek, 
and  in  translating  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  II 
had  no  fixed  abode  ;  now  he  was  in  Paris,  and  again 
in  the  provinces  of  France  or  in  Holland.  The  Adtt- 
gia  and  the  Enchiridion  Mi'itis  Chrhtiani  were  pul>- 
lishcd  between  1500  and  1604.  He  began  his  Bib- 
lical studies  al-o  about  this  time,  publishing  in  15^5  a 
new  edition  of  the  Remark*  .if  Laurentitu  Valla  on  the 
N.  T.  In  1505  he  spent  a  short  time  in  England, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  €>f  archbishop  \\  ur- 
ham,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  translation  of  the  Hec- 
uba. In  )   he  accomplished  his  long-cherished  de- 
sire of  visiting  Italy,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  pope  Julius  II  a  dis|tcnsation  from  his  monastic 
vows.  At  Turin  he  wo*  made  D.D.  (1506).  and  his 
time  was  divided  between  B-  logon,  Rome,  Florence, 
ami  Padua,  where  he  improved  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
under  the  instruction  of  the  liest  Greek  und  Italian 
scholars.  In  1507  he  superintended,  ut  Venice,  a  new 
edition  of  his  Adagiu,  printed  hy  the  celebrated  Aldus 
Manutius.  "At  Rome  he  Diet  with  a  flattering  recep. 
tion,  and  promises  of  high  advancement :  but.  having 
engaged  to  return  to  England,  he  did  fo  in  1510,  in  the 
exjiectation  that  the  recent  accession  of  Henry  VIII, 
with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  maintained  a  corn- 
spondence,  would  insure  to  him  tin  honorable  provis- 
ion." On  the  journey  he  wrote  the  work  which  gave 
him  his  CTcatest  celebrity  for  the  time,  the  Encomium 
J/or»rr  (Panegyric  on  Folly"),  which  he  dedicated  to 
Thomas  More.  He  lived  "for  some  time  at  Cam. 
bridge,  where  he  was  api>ninted  laidy  Marg..ret  pro- 
fessor (in  divinity),  and  also  lectured  on  Greek.  His 
lodging  was  in  Queen*!  College,  in  the  grounds  of 
which  Era«mus's  Walk  is  still  shown.  In  1509,  at  the 
request  of  Colet,  he  published  Cojiia  Vrrbnrum  ac  rt- 
rum,  long  in  use  as  a  school-book.  He  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  archduke,  afterwards  Charles  V, 
and  went  to  Brabant  in  151 1,  with  the  office  of  coun- 


cillor, an 


Sib 


of  200  flo 


After  this  we  find 


him  resident  sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes 
at  Basel,  where  the  great  work  in  which  he  had  been 
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many  years  engaged,  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Teg- 
ument in  Greek,  was  published  in  1516,  accompanied 
by  a  new  Latin  translation.  Some  amusing  specimens 
of  tbe  objections  made  to  this  undertaking  by  the  ig- 
norant clergy  will  be  found  In  his  1  letters'  (vi,  2)" 
(Engl.  Cyclop.).  It  was  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X.  His 
fame  had  by  this  time  spread  all  over  Europe ;  he  and 
Keuchlin  were  called  the  Eyes  of  Germany.  From  this 
period  onward  ho  resided  chiefly  at  Basel,  though  his 
wandering  habits  were  never  entirely  shaken  off.  The 
second  edition  of  his  N.  T.  appeared  in  1519,  and  pre- 
fixed to  it  was  his  RtHo  sen  Methodus  cmp*ndi»  pervc- 
nietidiad  veram  Theoli/gi  tm  (also  published  sep.ir.itely, 
152:?).  In  1521  he  published  his  Col'.uquia,  '•composed 
ostensibly  to  supply  young  persons  with  an  easy 
*ebool-bouk  in  the  Latin  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  them  religion  and  morals.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  tho  Latin  language  this  little  book 
seems  peculiarly  well  adapted :  it  was  long  used  for 
tiiis  purpose  in  England.  In  these  '  Colloquies,'  which 
are  generally  very  amusing,  Erasmus  has  made  some 
of  his  smartest  attacks  on  various  superstitions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  this  account  the  book 
was  prohibited"  (Eng.  Cyclop,),  His  Annotations  in 
X.  T.  appeared  at  Basel  (1516-22,  tnanv  editions),  and 
his  Paraphrases  in  X.  T.  (.15*24,  f.d. ;  Berlin,  1777-30,  3 
vols,  fol.)  The  Paraphrases  were  so  much  esteemed 
in  England  that  it  was  made  tbe  duty  of  every  parish 
church,  by  an  order  in  council  (1547),  to  possess  a  copy 
of  the  English  translation  (Ixtnd.  154*,  2  vols,  fol.,  by 
Ud all,  Covcrdale,  and  others  ;  2d  edit.  1551). 

As  Erasmus  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  his  residence  at  Basel  became  an  uneasy  one 
when  the  Reformation  got  possession  of  that  city.  In 
1529  he  removed  to  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  where  he 
built  a  house  with  a  view  to  permanent  residence,  but 
never  liked  it.  His  later  years  were  embittered  by 
literary  and  religious  quarrels.  His  -tecuniary  affairs, 
however,  which  had  always  been  embarrassed  in  his 
early  years,  were  now  easy.  In  1535  he  returned  to 
Basel,  intending,  however,  only  a  short  stay  !>efore  re- 
turning to  his  native  land  to  die.  He  was  soon  taken 
ill,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  continue  bis  literary 
labors,  especially  on  his  edition  of  Origen.  He  suf- 
fered fr"in  gravel :  an  attack  of  dysentery  supervened, 
and  carried  him  off  on  the  night  of  July  11-12  (O.S.), 
15tr>.    He  left  bis  property  to  the  poor. 

Tbe  literary  industry  of  Erasmus  during  his  whole 
life  was  prodigious.  He  early  imbibed  a  love  for  the 
ancient  classics,  and  contributed  largely  to  increase 
the  taste  for  ancient  culture  by  his  writings  in  praise 
of  them,  by  his  editions  of  classic  authors,  and  by  hi« 
attacks  on  the  scholastic  theology  and  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  monks.  "  He  worked  incessantly  in  vari- 
ous branches,  and  completed  his  works  vrith  gteat  ra- 
pidity ;  he  had  not  the  )>atience  to  revise  and  poli«h 
them,  and  accordingly  most  of  them  were  printed  ex- 
actly as  he  threw  them  out;  but  this  very  circum- 
stance rendered  them  universally  acceptable ;  their 
givat  charm  was  that  they  communicated  the  trains 
of  thought  which  passed  thr<  ugh  a  rich,  acute,  witty, 
intrepid,  and  cultivated  mind,  just  as  they  arose,  and 
without  any  reservations.  Who  remarked  the  many 
errors  which  escaped  him?  His  manner  of  narrating, 
which  still  rivets  the  attention. then  carried  everyone 
away"  (Kanke,  Reformation,  by  Austin,  bk.  ii.chap.  i). 
His  Cireronianus  is  ''an  elegant  and  stinging  «aiire  on 
the  folly  of  those  pedants  who,  with  a  Idind  devotion, 
refused  to  use  in  their  compositions  any  words  or 
phrases  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero.  Errsmns's  own 
Latin  style  is  clear  and  elegant ;  not  always;  strictly 
classical,  but  like  that  of  one  who  s|*>ke  and  wrote 
Latin  as  readily  as  his  mother  tongue.  His  '  Letters,' 
comprising  those  of  many  1  anted  men  to  himself,  form 
a  most  valuable  and  amusing  collection  to  those  who 
••ire  interested  in  the  manners  and  literary  histories  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written ;  and  several  of 


them  in  particular  are  highly  valuable  to  Englishmen 
as  containing  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  English 
of  that  day"  {Eng.  Cyclop.).    But,  of  all  his  writings, 
the  only  ones  that  are  likely  to  retain  a  lasting  place 
in  literature  are  the  Colloquies,  and  the  Panegyric  on 
Folly — writings  of  his  comparative  youth,  and  regarded 
by  him  rather  as  pastime.    "  For  neither  as  a  wit  nor 
as  a  theologian,  nor  perhaps  even  as  a  critic,  does  Eras- 
mus rank  among  master  intellects ;  and  in  the  other 
|  departments  of  literature  no  one  has  ventured  to  claim 
J  for  hint  a  very  elevated  station.    His  real  glory  is  to 
1  have  opened  at  once  new  channels  of  popular  and  of 
abstruse  knowledge — to  have  guided  the  few.  while  he 
instructed  the  many — to  have  lived  and  written  for 
noble  ends  —  to  have  I  teen  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
compass  of  bis  learning,  or  the  collective  value  of  his 
works— and  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  mighty 
revolution,  which  it  required  moral  qualities  far  loftier 
than  his  to  accomplish.    For  the  soul  of  this  great 
man  did  not  partake  of  the  energy  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.    He  repeatedly  confesses  that  he  had  none 
oi  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  the  acknowledgment  is 
made  in  the  tone  of  sarcasm  rather  than  in  that  of  re- 
gret.   He  belonged  to  that  class  of  actors  on  the  scene 
of  life  who  have  always  appeared  as  the  harbingers  of 
great  social  changes — men  gifted  with  the  power  to 
discern  and  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  truths  of  which 
they  want  the  courage  to  encounter  the  infallible  re- 
sults :  who  outrun  their  generation  in  thought,  but  lag 
behind  it  in  action ;  players  at  the  sport  of  reform  so 
long  ax  reform  itself  appears  at  an  indefinite  distance; 
more  ostentations  of  their  mental  superiority  than  snx- 
1  ious  for  the  well-being  of  mankind  ;  dreaming  that  tbe 
dark  jwige  of  history  may  hereafter  become  a  fairy  tale, 
in  which  enchantment  will  bring  to  pass  a  glorious 
catastrophe,  unbotiglit  by  intervening  strife,  and  ago- 
|  ny,  and  suffering;  and  therefore  overwhelmed  with 
|  alarm  w  hen  the  edifice  begins  to  totter,  of  which  their 
own  hands  have^sapped  the  foundation.    He  was  a  re- 
former until  the  Reformation  became  a  fearful  reality; 
a  jester  at  the  bulwarks  of  the  papacy  until  they  be- 
gan to  give  way  ;  a  propagator  of  the  Scriptures  until 
men  Ik-took  themselves  to  the  study  and  the  applica- 
|  tiou  of  them  ;  depreciating  the  mere  outward  forms  of 
|  religion  until  they  had  come  to  be  estimated  at  their 
j  real  value;  in  short,  a  learned,  ingenious,  benevolent, 
amiable,  timid,  irresolute  man,  who,  Iwaring  the  re- 
sponsibility, resigned  to  others  the  glory  of  rescuing 
j  the  human  mind  fr<  m  the  bondage  of  a  thousand  years. 
I  The  distance  Itctwccn  his  career  and  that  of  Luther 
I  was  therefore  continually  enlarging,  until  they  at 
length  moved  in  n|  po-ite  directions,  and  met  each  oth- 
|  er  with  mutual  animosity"  (Edinburgh  L'ertev,  lxviii, 
802). 

The  relations  of  Erasmus  to  the  Reformation  have 
Wen  summarily  stated  in  the  |tnragraph  just  cited. 
He  was  the  literary  precursor  of  the  Reformation.  His 
cxegctical  writings  prepared  the  way  for  later  exposi- 
tors, op  nod  a  new  era  in  Biblical  criticism,  and  also 
aided  in  living  the  Bible  its  Protestant  position  as  the 
rule  of  faith.  His  satires  upon  the  monks,  upon  the 
scholastic  theology,  and  upon  Church  abuses  general- 
ly, contributed  largely  to  prepare  the  minds  of  literary 
men  throughout  Europe  for  a  rupture  with  la  me.  Ho 
taught,  in  anticipation  of  Protestantism,  that  Christian 
knowledge  should  l>e  drawn  frem  the  original  sources, 
viz.  Hie  Scriptures,  which  be  said  should  lie  translated 
into  all  tongues.  In  his  Encomium  Aforitr,  Folly  is 
introduced  cs  an  interlocutor  who  "turns  into  ridicule 
the  labyrinth  of  dialectic  in  which  theologians  lave 
lost  themselves,  the  syllogisms  with  which  they  labor 
lo  sustain  the  Church  as  Atlas  does  the  heavens,  the 
intolerant  zeal  with  which  they  persecute  every  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  She  then  comes  to  the  ignorance, 
the  dirt,  the  strange  and  ludicrous  pursuits  of  the 
monks,  their  barbarous  and  objurgatory  style  of  preach- 
ing ;  she  attacks  the  bishops,  who  are  more  solicitoua 
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for  gold  than  for  the  safety  of  souls ;  who  think  they 
Jo  enough  if  they  dress  themselves  in  theatrical  cos- 
tume, and  under  the  name  of  the  most  reverend,  most 
holy,  and  most  blessed  fathers  in  God,  pronounce  a 
blessing  or  a  curse;  and, lastly,  she  boldly  assails  the 
court  of  Rome  and  the  pope  himself,  who,  she  says, 
takes  only  the  pleasures  of  his  station,  and  leaves  its 
duties  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul.    Among  the  curious 
wood-cuts,  after  the  marginal  drawings  of  Huns  Hol- 
bein, with  which  the  Itook  was  adorned,  the  pope  ap- 
pears with  his  triple  crown.    It  produced  an  indescrib- 
able effect:  twenty-seven  editions  appeared  even  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Erasmus;  it  was  translated  into  all 
languages,  and  greatly  contribute!  to  confirm  the  age 
in  its  anticlerical  disposition*"  (iLtnke,  /.  c).  But 
the  personal  character  of  Erasmus  was  not  fitted  for 
such  storms  as  those  of  the  reformation.  Intellectu- 
ally, he  was  too  many-sided  and  too  undecided  ;  mor- 
ally, he  was  of  too  fi  iccid  a  fibre,  too  timid,  and  too 
fond  of  ease,  to  devote  himself  to  a  certain  ftrifo  with 
very  uncertain  issues.    Moreover,  he  never  had  pro- 
found religious  convictions  or  experience.  The  monks, 
nevertheless,  were  right  to  a  certain  extent  in  their 
saying  that  "  Erasmus  laid  the  egg;  Luther  hatched 
it."    At  first  Erasmus  regarded  Luther  with  favor  as 
a  coadjutor  in  his  attacks  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
monks,  and  in  his  plans  for  the  reformation  of  litera- 
ture.    But  Luther  saw  the  weakness  and  spiritual 
poverty  of  Erasmus,  anil  expressed  his  fears  in  letter* 
to  Spalatin  and  Langc  as  early  as  1517 ;  while  Eras- 
mus, in  letters  to  Zwingle,  ibprc  ated  the  haste  and 
vehemence  of  Luther.    In  1519  (Mirch  28)  Luther 
wrot)  a  friendly  letter  to  Erasmus,  who  says  in  reply 
(April  30)  :  "  I  hold  myself  aloof  from  the  controver-  ; 
ties  of  the  times  to  devote  my  whole  strength  to  liter- 
ature.   After  all,  more  is  to  be  gained  by  moderation 
than  by  passion ;  so  Christ  conquered  the  world.  It 
Is  better  to  write  against  those  who  hive  ah-ised  the 
authority  of  the  papacy  than  against  individual  popes." 
In  1620,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  meeting  Eras- 
mus at  Cologne,  asked  his  opinion  of  Luther;  hi-*  reply 
was,  Lutherus  peccant  in  dtubns.  nemjie  qn<*l  t'figlt  at- 
ro.iam  pon'ificis  et  centres  monachnrum :  '•  Luther  has  ] 
committed  two  blunders ;  be  hu  ventured  to  touch  j 
the  crown  of  the  pope  and  the  bellies  of  the  monks  .  .  . 
but  his  language  is  too  violent,"  etc.    He  expressed 
similar  cautions  in  a  letter  to  Justus  Jonas  at  the  time 
of  toe  Diet  of  Worms  (1521).   Th?  earnest  Ulrich  von  \ 
Hutten  sought  to  draw  E.asmus  openly  to  the  Protcs-  j 
tint  side,  but  in  vain.    In  1522  Hittm  puMished  an  ! 
Erpnittlxtio  eu-n  Eras/no,  abounding  in  bitter  invec-  | 
live,  to  which  Erasmus  replied  in  S/img'a  wl  versus 
Hutteni  aspergines  (Basel,  1523)  (see  Gics.der,  Church 
History,  ed.  »>y  Smith,  iv,  §  3).    Luther  is  said  to  have 
condemned  Iwth  these  pamphlets  as  disgraceful.  Lu- 
ther wrote  (1524)  to  Erasmus  an  earnest  letter,  urging 
him,  if  be  would  not  join  the  Reformers,  at  leant  to  re- 
frain from  open  opposition.    "  You  might,  indeed, 
have  aided  us  much  by  your  wit  and  your  eloquence; 
but.  since  you  have  not  the  disposition  and  the  cour- 
age for  this,  we  would  have  you  serve  God  in  your 
own  way.    Only  we  feared,  lest  our  adversaries  should 
entice  you  to  write  against  us,  and  that  necessity 
should  compel  us  to  opjKWc  you  to  your  face.    If  you 
cannot  dear  Erasmus,  assert  our  opinions,  be  persuud-  J 
edto  let  them  alone,  and  treat  of  subjects  more  suited  j 
to  your  U*te"  (fiibliofh.  Sicra,  1862,  p.  129).    14  From  I 
this  time  Erasmus  complain*  incessantly  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Evangelicals.    The  haughty  style  in  w  hich 
Luth?r  offered  him  peace  (in  the  letter  above"  cited) 
could  only  ha%*o  the  effect  upon  that  ambitious  man  of 
giving  additional  weight  to  the  request  which  reached 
him  at  the  same  time  from  England,  that  he  would 
take  revenge  upon  Luther  for  his  attack  upon  the  royal , 
author  (Henry  VIII).    And  so,  to  assail  the  formida- 1 
We  Luther  in  the  weakest  put  of  his  theological  sys- 
tra#mus  w  rote  his  treatise  De  Lib-ro  Arbitrio. 
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(Sept.  1521).    Luther  replied  with  his  nsual  bitterness 

in  his  De  S,  rv>  A  rlntrio  (Dec.  1525).  Erasmus  replied 
in  like  coin  in  hi*  Hy/wrasfiistrs  (1526).  Thus  the  re- 
nowned Erasmus  now  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  though  he  did  not 
cease  to  recommend  conciliatory  measuros  towards  it" 
(Gieseler,  /.  c). 

The  writings  of  Erasmus  were  collected  and  pulv- 
lished  in  1540—11  (9  vols,  fol.),  and  also  by  Clcricus 
(Leclcrc).  under  the  title  Des.  Erami  Ojwa  Omnia, 
t  urn  latorin  et  audiora,  etc.  (L.  Bat.  1703-6,  10  vols, 
in  11,  fol).  He  edited  many  of  the  fathers,  viz.  Origen, 
Irenam.*,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Lacuntius,. 
and  translations  of  selections  from  them  are  given  in 
his  Optra.  The  separate  edit  ions  of  his  more  popular 
works  (the  Encwnium,  Adayia,  Cdloquut,  etc.)  arc  very 
numerous.  There  are  English  versions  of  the  follow- 
ing: Panegyric  upm  Fully  (tivo  translations:  one  by 
Chaloner,  the  other  by  Rennet ;  often  print  -d)  ;  Cull  » 
quit*  (1671,  and  often,  especi.dlv  in  selections);  En- 
chiridion MUilis,  by  W.  de  Wordo  (1533.  l'lmo,  and 
often) ;  Christian's  Manual  (from  the  Enchiridion  Mil. 
it  is,  London,  1810,  8vo) ;  Eccktiastts,  or  the  Preacher 
(chiefly  from  Erasmus,  Loudon,  1797,  small  8vo) ;  !)  • 
(.'m'emptu  Mumli  (Lond.  15153,  Itimo)  ;  D,  Jmmeusa  Dei 
Mtserictirdvt  (1533,  and  often).  Many  of  Erasmus's 
smaller  tracts  were  also  translated.  There  are  several 
biographies  of  Erasmus  (none  very  good),  viz.  Bent  us 
Hhenunus.  in  Era* mi  Opera,  torn,  i  (1540);  Leclcre's, 
in  vol.  i  of  Erasmi  Optra  (1703);  Mcrula,  Mta  Erami 
(Lcyden,  1607,  4to);  Knight,  Lift  of  Erasmus  (London, 
1726,  12mo)  ;  Btirignv,  l  ie  d  Erasme  (Par.  1757,  2  vols. 
12mo);  .lortin,  Z,i*/e  •/  Erasmus  (Ivond.  1758,  licst  ed. 
1808,  3  vol.*.  8vo;  abridged  by  Liiycey,  London,  1805, 
8vo);  Hiss,  l^'ien  ties  Erasmui  (Zurich,  179i>);  But- 
ler, Life  of  Erasmm  (London,  1825,  *vo):  Ni*;ird,  in 
Etwltl  tur  la  Renaissance  (Par.  1855);  Milller,  Ubm 
<les  Erasmus  (llamb.  1828,  8vo;  reviewed  by  I'llininn, 
Stmlien  u.  Krit.  1829,  p.  1);  Glasius,  On  Erasmus  as 
Church  Reformer  (a  crowned  prize-essay  in  the  Dutch 
language," The  Hague,  1850).  See  also  Bayle,  Die. 
timtry  (s.  v.  Erasmus);  Dupin,  Auteurs  ErUs,  torn, 
xiii ;  Waddington,  History  of  the.  Rrformition  (London, 
1841).  eh.  xxiii;  Merle  d'Aublgne,  History  of  the  Ref. 
ormation,  vol.  i;  Hoefer.  Xouv.  lii.igr.  Central*,  xvi, 
2i)7;  Hallam,  History  nf  Literature  ^Harper's  ed. 
134  sq. ;  Mackintosh,  Miscellaneous  Works  (L< 
1851),  i,  19:»  sq.  ;  Christ.  Examiner,  xlix,  8";  Ch 
Review,  April.  1^5^ ;  Quart.  Reri>tc,  1859.  art.  i : 
Qwirt  ilsch'-ifi.  l-w5:>,  p.  531  ;  Bi'tlintheca  Sacra 
106  ;  Urit.  and  For.  Ec.  Rtrirw,  Julv,  1867,  p.  51  A. 
Rogers,  in  Cod  \\'o,-ds,  Feb.  1868. 

Erastianism,  the  title  generally  given  to  "that 
system  'which  would  rest  the  government  of  the 
Church  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  altogether  in  the 
Christian  magistrate.'  This,  however,  'was  far  from 
being  an  invention  of  Erastus,  since  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe  the  Human  claims  had  been  resisted  on  the 
like  principle*  for  centuries  before  he  was  born  ;  the 
peculiarity  of  Erastus's  teaching  lay  rather  in  his  re- 
fusing the  right  of  excommunication  to  the  Chi  Mian 
Chun  h'  (see  Oxf.  Hooker,  Ed.  Pref.  p.  Iviii)"  (Eden, 
Churchman's  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  Hard  wick  proposes 
*'  Byx-mtiniim"  a*  the  proper  title  for  the  theory 
named  instead  of  "  Erasti  inism"  {History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, chap,  viii,  p.  356).  See  also  Nichols,  ,4nfi- 
d-4ts  of  fiotri/tr  (l^mdon,  1782,  4 to),  p.  71  ;  Pretyman, 
The  Cfnirrh  of'  England  and  Erastianism  (Lond.  1854); 
llagenbach.  HiM  ry  of  f)  .c'rines  (Smith's  ed.),  ii,  299: 
Cunningham,  Hi'torical  Theology,  ii.  56!);  Orme,  Life 
and  Times  of  f tarter,  i,  71;  Christian  Rericr,  viii. 
579;  and  the  article*  Cnr/ncn  ;  Di.Hi-iri.iNK  ;  Ecclj.- 
siasticai.  Polity  ;  Ekasti-s,  Thomas. 

Eran'tUB  ("E  imrroc.  lietared,  an  old  Grecian  name. 
Diog.  Lnert.  iii,  31),  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  Paul's 
salutations  he  Bends  from  Corinth  to 
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the  Church  at  Rome  a*  those  of  M  the  chamberlain  (q. 
v.)  of  the  city"  of  Corinth  (Horn,  xvi,  23).  The  word 
so  rendered  {oik-ovouor,  Vulg.  arcaritu)  denotes  the 
city  treasurer  or  steward  (Suiwr,  The  sour,  ii,  464 ;  «>ee 
Flw.ua,  I)e  arcarii*,  Barath.  1725-6,  il,  §  11 ;  aW  Eis- 
ner, Obt.  ii.  6s*),  an  officer  of  great  dignity  in  ancient 
time*  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  8, 2) ;  so  that  the  con- 
version of  such  a  man  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  was 
a  proof  of  the  t»  onderful  success  of  the  apostle's  lahors 
in  that  city.  We  find  Erastus  with  Paul  at  Ephesus 
as  one  of  his  attendants  or  deacons  (oi  i-uiKovovvrtc 
m'-ry),  whence  he  was  sent,  along  with  Timothy,  into 
Macedonia,  while  the  apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia 
(Acts  xix.  2.'),  A.D.  61.  They  were  both  with  the 
a|tostleat  Corinth  when  he  wrote,  as  above,  from  that 
city  to  the  Romans,  A.D.  55;  and  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod (A.D.  61)  Ernst  us  was  still  at  Corinth  (2  Tim.  it, 
20).  which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  place  of 
his  abode  («/ttt»-»).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Creek  Church  (.l/rw)/.  Gramm,  i,  179),  he  was  first 
rrcowmu*  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Paneas,  and  died  a  natural  death.  Many 
entries,  however  (Crotius,  Kype,  Kuinol,  De  Wctte, 
Winer,  etc.),  regard  the  Corinthian  Erastus  as  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Paul's  companion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  official  duties  of  the  former  would  not  allow 
such  an  absence  from  the  city  (Neander,  Planting  and 
Training,  I.  892,  note),  or  that,  if  he  was  with  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  we  should  be  compelled  to  assume  that  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  by  the  title  of 
an  office  which  he  had  once  held  and  afterwards  re- 
signed (Meyer,  Kommentar.  in  loc.). 

Brastus,  Thomas  (properly  Likbkr  or  Likdi.er, 
which  he  put  into  the  Greek  form,  Era*hu\  was  born 
at  Baden,  in  Switzerland  (according  to  another  ac- 
count, at  Auggen.  in  Badcn-Durlach),  Sept.  7,  1524. 
He  studied  divinity  and  philosophy  at  Basel,  and  after- 
ward at  Pa  via  and"  Bologna,  where  he  graduated  M.D. 
In  1558  he  became  physician  to  the  prince  of  Henne- 
l»crg.  The  elector  |>a1otine,  Frederick  III,  also  ap- 
pointed him  tii>t  physician  ami  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  In  1560  and  1564 
he  attended  the  conferences  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines  at  Heidelberg  and  Maull  'fonn  on  the  Lord's 
Sup|»cr,  and  vigorously  maintained  the  Zuinglian 
view.  He  maintained  the  same  doctrine  in  a  treatise 
I)e  Cttna  Domini  (15C5;  transl.  by  Shute,  Ixmd.  1578, 
lrimo).  He  was  charged  with  Svcinianism,  but  with- 
out just  ground.  But  hi*  name  is  chiefly  preserved 
for  his  views  on  Church  authority  and  excommunica- 
tion. "  A  sort  of  fanaticism  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  punishments  had  l>een  in- 
troduced by  Olevianus,  a  refugee  from  Treves,  and 
by  several  fugitives  from  the  cruelties  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  in  the  l,ow  Countries,  and  hud  spread  mnnni; 
the  Protestants  of  the  Palatinate.  Erastus  termed  it 
'  febtis  exeommunicatoria,'  and  thought  it  an  unwise 
jMdicy  for  th-  Protestants,  surrounded  by  their  ene- 
mies, to  be  zealous  in  cutting  off  memlters  from  their 
own  communion.  He  examined  the  principles  and 
Biblical  authority  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  car- 
ried on  a  controversy  in  which  be  was  violently  op- 
posed by  Dathenus,  and  more  mildly  by  his  friend 
Bczs.  This  controversy  would  have  probably  died  as 
a  local  dispute  had  it  not  Ikmmi  revived  by  Castelvetro, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  Erastus,  publicum; 
from  bus  paper*  the  the*es  called  Erp/icntio  Qu<r$fiimi.i 
grttvuMtmr  dr  E  rommuniati  me,  which  Wars  to  have 
been  written  in  15«W.  and  was  first  published  in  15W>. 
The  general  principle  adopted  by  Ernstus  is,  that  ec- 
clesiastical censures  and  other  inflictions  are  not  the 
proper  method  of  punishing  crimes,  but  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  penal  law,  and  of  the  law  for  com- 
pclling  performances  of  civil  obligations  should  rest 
w  ith  the  temporal  magistrate.  He  held  that  the  proper 
ground  on  which  a  person  could  l>e  prohibited  fiom  re- 
ceiving the  ordinances  of  a  church— such  as  the  sac  a- 


ment  or  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper — was  not 
vice  or  immorality,  but  a  difference  in  theological 
opinion  with  the  church  from  which  be  sought  the 
privilege.  The  church  was  to  decide  who  were  it* 
members,  and  thervby  entitled  to  partake  in  its  privi- 
leges, but  was  not  entitled  to  tike  upon  lUelf  the  pun- 
ishment of  offences  by  w  ithholding  these  privileges,  or 
by  indicting  any  other  punishments  on  the  ground  of 
moral  misconduct.  Few  authors  so  often  referred  to 
have  l**en  so  little  read  as  Erastus.  The  original 
theses  are  very  rare.  An  English  translation  was 
published  in  1G69,  and  was  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Lee  in  1845.  By  some  inscrutable  exaggeration, 
it  had  Income  the  popular  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
Erastus  that  bis  leading  principle  was  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  over  the  conscience, 
and  to  subject  all  ecclesiastical  todies  to  hi*  direction 
and  control,  both  in  their  doctrine  and  their  discipline. 
In  the  discussions  in  the  Church  of  Seotb.nd,  of  which 
the  result  was  the  secession  of  a  large  body  of  the  cler- 
gy and  people  because  it  was  found  that  the  Church 
could  not  make  a  law  to  nullify  the  operation  of  lay 
patronage,  those  who  maintained  within  the  Church 
the  principle  that  it  had  no  such  power  were  called 
Erastians  ns  a  term  of  reproach.  As  in  all  cases  where 
such  words  as  Sociniau,  Arian,  Antinomiun,  etc.,  are 
used  in  polemical  debates,  the  party  rejected  with  dia- 
dain  the  name  thus  applied  to  it.  But  it  is  singular 
that  in  the  course  of  this  dispute  no  one  seems  to  hare 
thought  of  explaining  that  the  controversy  in  which 
Erastus  was  engaged  was  about  a  totally  different  mat- 
ter, and  that  only  a  few  general  and  very  vague  re- 
marks in  bis  writings  have  given  occasion  for  the  sup- 
jxisition  that  be  must  have  held  the  principle  that  all 
ecclesiastical  authorities  are  sul  ordinate  to  the  civil. 
Erastus  died  i*t  Basi  l  on  the  31st  Dec- Jan.  1, 15*3." 
— English  Cyc'vptalia  ;  Wordsworth,  EccUr.  ftiogrnfhy  ; 
Hoefer.  Aow.  fiiog.  GVWr.  xxxi,  174 ;  Hcrz»g,  Letil 
Enryklop.  iv,  121. 

Erdt,  pACi.tsua,  a  German  Franciscan  monk,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  waa 
I  urn  at  Vertoch  in  1737.  He  displayed  much  zeal  in 
opposing  infidelity,  both  by  his  tramlation*  from  Eng- 
lish and  French  as  well  as  his  own  works.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  is  Historic  liUrraria-  theol gits 
rvdimrnta  octodtcim  lihru  comprthnua,  $ru  via  ad  /tu- 
tor iam  litterarium  theidogiir  rerelata;  adnotationibvs  lit- 
trrarilt  i»*1rvcta  <  Augjburg.  1785,  4  vols.  8vo).  Erdt 
died  Dec.  16, 1800. 

Brebinthi.  Vn.i.Acr.  of  ('Em,?i'i£«t»i'  o7*tc.  hov$e 
rf  chick-prut),  a  place  on  the  line  of  Titus's  wall  of 
circumvallatii  n  around  Jerusalem  during  the  final 
fiege  (Josepbus,  War,  v,  12,  2) ;  apparently  on  the 
brow  of  the  bill  op|>osite  Mount  Zion,  on  the  west.  See 
Jkkvsali.m.  Euscbius  speaks  of  a  village  Erentintka 
(  E(ufinca,  Cnomatt.  v.),  situated,  however,  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  which  Reland  thinks  (/Wrrsr.  p.  766) 
is  the  same  as  the  h'ethrrebin  (Bic&pt/itr)  mentioned 
by  Sozomen  {Hist.  Eccl.  ix,  27). 

E'rech  (Heb.  Ertk,  length ;  Sept.  <y  \,Vnlg. 
Amrh),  one  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  lieginning 
of  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  plain  of  Shin»r  ((ien.  x, 
10).  It  is  not  said  that  bo  built  these  cities,  but  that 
he  established  his  power  over  them;  from  «hich  wo 
may  conclude  that  they  previously  existed.  It  waa 
prolwiMy  also  the  city  of  the  Archkvitk*.  who  were 
among  tho*e  who  were  transplanted  to  Samaria  by 
Asnapper  i  Ezra  iv,  fl).  Until  recently,  the  rccen-e'd 
opinion,  following  the  authority  of  St.  Ephrrm,  Je- 
rome, and  the  Tarpumist*.  identified  Erech  with  Edcs- 
sa  or  Calli  hoc  (now  Urfah),  a  town  in  the  north-west 
of  Mesopotamia.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von 
Bohlen  (intrnd.  tn  Gen.  p.  233),  who  connects  the  name 
Callirhoe  with  the  Biblical  Erech  through  the  Syrian 
form  Ettrhfk;  suggesting  the  Greek  word  iffipooc. 
This  identification  is,  however, « 
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probably  built  by  Seleucus,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  in  existence  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezra  ir,  9),  and 
the  extent  thus  given  to  the  land  of  Shinar  presents  a 
great  objection.  Erech  must  be  sought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Babylon.  Gcsenius  (Thttaur.  p.  151),  fol- 
lowing Bochart  (Pkaleg,  iv,  16),  rather  seek*  the  name 
in  the  'Aporra  or  .4  racha  of  the  old  geographers,  which 
was  on  the  Tigris,  upon  the  borders  of  Babylonia  anil 
Snsiana  (Ptolemy,  vi,  3;  Ammian.  Marccll.  xxxiii,  6, 
'2d).  This  was  probably  the  same  city  which  Herodo- 
tus (i,  185;  vi,  119)  calls  Ardericca  (ApciptKKa),  i.  e. 
Great  Erech.  Rosen  mailer  happily  conjectures  (.4/- 
trrth.  I,  ii,  2.">)  that  Erech  prol>ably  lay  nearer  to  Baby- 
lon than  Aracea ;  and  this  has  lately  been  confirmed 
by  Col.  Taylor,  tho  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  who  is 
disposed  to  find  the  site  of  the  ancient  Erech  in  the 
gre  »t  mounds  of  primitive  ruins,  indifferently  called 
/mi,  Ma,  Werka,  and  Sfnlxrah,  by  the  nomade  Ar- 
a>w»,  and  sometimes  El~A*iyinh, "  the  place  of  pebbles" 
(Botiomi,  AmrreA,  p.  40).  These  mounds,  which  are 
now  surrounded  by  the  almost  perpetual  marches  and 
inundations  of  the  lower  Euphrates,  lie  some  miles  east 
of  that  stream,  about  midway  between  the  site  of 
Babylon  and  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  This  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orcho*  fOpyoif)  82  miles  south, 
and  42  east  of  Babylon  (Ptolemy,  vi,  20, 7).  the  mod- 
em designations  of  the  site  bearing  a  considerable  af- 
finity to  both  the  original  names.  It  is  likewise  prob- 
able that  the  Orck*ni(  Ooyijkoi)  described  by  Strabo  as 
an  astronomical  sect  of  the  Chalda»ans  dwelling  near 
Babylon  (xxi,  p,  739) ;  in  Ptolemy  as  a  people  of  Ara- 
bia living  near  the  Persian  Gulf  (v,  19,  2);  and  in 
Pliny  a*  an  agricultural  population,  who  banked  up 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  them  to 
How  into  the  Tigris  (vi,  27,  81),  were  really  inhabit- 
ants of  Orchoe  and  of  the  district  surrounding  it. 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  the  necropolis  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  the  whole  neighborhood  being  covered 
with  mounds,  and  strewed  with  the  remjins  of  bricks 
and  coffins.  Some  of  the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of 
noon,"  and  Col.  Kawlinson  surmises  that  the 
( Erech  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  n*^. 
the  Hcb.  name  for  that  luminary  (.UA'nenrm,  1854,  No. 
1377) ;  but  the  orthography  does  not  sustain  this  con- 
jecture. Some  have  thought  that  the  name  of  Erech 
may  be  preserved  in  that  of  Irak  (/»aJfc-Arahi),  which 
is  (riven  to  the  region  inclosed  by  the  two  rivers  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  course.  (Ses  Che«nev.  Euphratet 
Erudition,  i,  116, 117  :  Ainsworth,  tUteaittv*,  p.  178; 
Loftus,  Chaidcra,  p.  160  sq.,  where  a  full  description  is 
given.)  For  another  Erech,  probably  in  Palestine,  see 
Abchi. 


(ipqfioc,  drterl),  one  who  lives  in  a  inT- 
dtrntss,  or  other  solitude,  for  purposes  of  religious  con- 
templation. The  name  was  given  in  the  ancient 
Church  to  those  Christians  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tors of  Christianity  into  the  wilderness,  and  there,  iso. 
lated  from  all  other  men.  gave  themselves  up  to  a  life 
of  rigid  asceticism.  Paul  of  Thebes  is  called  the  first 
eremite,  and  he  soon  found  numorons  followers.  From 
the  association  of  eremites  the  ctenobites  arose,  who, 
in  turn,  form  the  transition  to  the  monastic  orders, 
which  became  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  In  the  East- 
ern Church  the  most  common  form  of  organized  ascet- 
icism. The  name  eremite  remained,  however,  in  use 
both  for  those  who,  in  opposition  to  monastic  associa- 
tion, preferred  the  eremitic  life,  and  for  a  number  of 
orders  or  branches  of  orders  (orders  of  eremites),  which 
either  retained  some  customs  in  the  life  of  the  original 
eremites,  or  which  made  special  provisions  that  their 
mem>«rs  could  live  in  entire  isolntion  from  each  other, 
meeting  only  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
Thus  the  proper  name  of  the  Augustinians  (q.  v.)  was 
the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  although  they  became, 
in  fact,  a  regular  order.  There  were  also  eremites  he- 
ionjnng  to  the  orders  of  Franciscans  (q.  v.),  Caroaldu- 


lenses  (q.  v.),  Ccelestines  (q.  v.),  Hieronymites  (q.  v.), 
and  Servites  (q.  v.).  Among  the  other  orders  of  the 
eremites  were  the  Eremites  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (see 
John  the  Baptist,  Eremites  of),  and  the  Eremites 
of  St,  Paul.— Wetzer  und  Wclte,  Kirvhtn-Isx.  iii,  601. 
See  Paul,  St.,  Eremites  ok. 
Erez.    See  (Jkdak. 

Erfort,  a  city  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxo- 
ny, with,  in  1886,  58,886  inhabitants.  In  741.  Erfurt 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  St.  Adular  was  the 
last  as  well  as  the  first  bishop,  the  see  being  united 
with  that  of  Mcntz.  In  1378  the  city  received  per- 
mission from  the  pope  residing  at  Avignon  (Clement 
VII)  to  establish  a  university,  and  the  permission  was 
in  1389  confirmed  by  tho  Roman  j»pe  Crlwn  VI.  In 
1.192  the  university  was  opened,  being  the  fifth  uni- 
versity of  Germany.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  Luther  was  for  some  time  one  of  its  profess- 
ors. Subsequently-  its  reputation  dwindled  down,  and 
it  was  almlished  in  1816.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
LcxiJbon,  iii,  661. 

Erhard,  Bishop.    Sec  Him>ci.f. 

B'li  (Heb.  En,  *^r,  watchful),  the  fifth  son  of  the 
patriarch  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi,  16;  Sept.  'Anr*»ic,  Vulg. 
Hen),  and  progenitor  (Num.  xxvi,  16;  Sept.  'Aoii, 
Vulg.  Her)  of  the  Eritks  (q.  v.).    B.C.  1856. 

Eric  IX  (according  to  some  historians  VIII),  aur- 
named  the  Saint,  a  king  of  Sweden.  H«  was  the  son 
of  Jedw.trd,  a  "  good  and  rich  yeoman,"  as  he  is  called 
in  an  old  Swedish  chronicle,  and  of  Cecilia,  the  sister 
of  king  Eric  Arsal.  Having  Iwrnine  king  of  Sweden, 
his  chief  endeavor  was  the  Christianization  of  Sweden. 
He  conquered  southern  Finland,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion.  He  also 
united  Norway  with  Sweden.  In  the  war  against  tho 
Danish  prince  Magnus,  he  fell  in  a  battle  near  the 
town  of  Cpsala,  May  in,  1160.— Hoefcr,  fiuue.  Btogr. 
(t'eiUr.  xvi,  243. 

Erlgena.    See  Sc  otch  Erigena. 
E'rite  (Heb.  collect,  with  the  art.  ha-Eri' ,  "n?n, 
Sept.  [appar.  everywhere  in  this  name  reading  "»  for 

I]  o'Arci.Vulg.  HmOt,  A.V.  "the  Erites"),  a  patro- 
nymic designation  (Num.  xxvi,  16)  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Gadite  Eki  (q.  v.). 

Erlzatay  (Saroi*  or  SF.RGirs\  a  learned  Armeni- 
an bishop.  lK>rn  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, at  Eriza  or  Arzendjan,  a  city  of  Armenia.  In 
1286,  James  I,  patriarch  of  Sis,  called  him  to  his  court, 
ami  made  him  his  secretary.  In  1291  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Arzendjan,  and,  a  short  time  after,  the 
king  of  the  Armenians  of  Cilicia  (Huyton  or  Hathoum 

II)  made  him  almoner  of  his  palace.  In  1306  he  waa 
present  at  the  national  council  which  was  hAil  at  Sis, 
capital  of  Cilicia,  and  died  a  short  time  after.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Tht  Hierarchy,  and  several  other 
work",  which  remain  in  MS.  —  Hoofer,  Aowr.  Iiiogr 
(Jrntr.  xvi,  258. 

Erlangen,  a  city  in  Bavaria,  with  a  population  of 
15.828  inhabitant",  mostly  Protestant.  It  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  three  universities  of  Bavaria,  with  a  Luther- 
an theologies!  faculty.  The  University  was  founded 
in  1742  by  the  margrave  Friedrich  of  Brandenburg- 
Baircuth  for  his  resilience,  but  in  1743  transferred  to 
Erlangen.  The  University  has  in  modern  times  been 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Confessional  pa:ty  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Ernesti,  Jon  asm  Acgi'st,  an  eminent  critic  and 
scholar,  was  horn  Aug.  4,  1707,  at  Tenn*tadt,  in  Thu- 
ringia.  He  completed  his  academical  studies  at  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipsic.  In  1742  he  became  professor  of 
ancient  literature  at  I-eipsic,  and  in  1758  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology  there.  He  held  the  two  last- 
named  professorships  together  till  1770,  when  he  ga%*e 
ud  th«  former  to  his  nephew,  August  Wilhelm  Ho 
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died  Sept.  11, 1781.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  philological  and  classical  publications,  and  also 
by  the  new  light  which  his  theory  of  interpretation 
threw  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  adopted  from 
Wetstein  the  grammotico.  historical  method  of  interpre- 
tation, and  gave  it  general  currency.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  critical  and  philological  writings 
are  Opuscula  pkilologico-critica  (Amster.  1762,  8vo) : — 
Oputcula  orttivriu,  oral  tones,  prolusion? »  et  elogia  (Leyd. 
1762  and  17C7,  8vn): —  Arc/iaologia  litteraria  (Lcips. 
1768  and  1790,  8vo)  .—fnitia  doctrina  solidioris  (Lcips. 
1736,  7th  ed.  178a,  8vo).  The  style  of  this  work  gave 
to  Ernesti  the  name  of  the  Cicero  of  Germany.  His 
most  important  work  in  the  Held  of  theology  is  his  In- 
sfitu/io  inUrprrtis  Xovi  Tistamenti  (Lcips.  1761,  8vo;  5th 
ed.  1809).  This  work  first  clearly  set  forth  what  is 
called  the  grammafico-fiistvrical  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  translated  by  1  errot,  and  published  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinet  (Fdinb.  1843,  2  vols,  ltimo);  there 
is  also  an  edition,  with  notes  and  appendix,  by  Moses 
Stuart  (Andover,  1827,  12mo).  Some  valuable  essays 
may  be  found  in  his  Ojntscula  theologica  (1792,  8vo). 
He  rendered  great  service  to  theological  literature  by 
the  publication  of  the  Xmt  theologische  Bibliathek  (1760- 
177°,  14  vols.).  His  lACtvme*  Academical  in  Epistolam 
ad  llebr<ro*  was  published  by  Cm.  J.  Dindorf  in  1H15 
(Up*.  8vo).  Ernesti's  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  excellent  editions  of  Homer 
(Leips.  17;»!>,  8vo),  of  Callimachus  (I«eyd.  1701,  2  vols. 
8vo),  of  Polybius  (Leips.  1763-64,  3  vols.  8vo),  of  Xcn- 
ophon,  Aristotle,  and  of  Cicero  (ib.  1776, 3d  ed.  7  vols.), 
of  Tacitus  (ib.  1772,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  also  of  Suetonius, 
Aristophanes,  etc.  His  EuLgy,  by  Augustus  William 
Ernesti,  was  published  at  Leipsic  (1781,  8vo).  Sec 
Hagenliach,  German  Rationalism,  trans],  by  Gage,  p. 
76;  Teller,  Ernesti's  VtrJienste.  urn  Theohgie  und  Re- 
ligion (Leips  17*3);  Van  Voorst,  Oratio  de  J.  A.  Er- 
nestio  (Leyd.  1804) ;  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biogr.  Generate,  xvi, 
296;  Kahilis,  German  Protestantism,  p.  119. 

Eroge  ('Kouryij),  a  place  "  licforo  the  city"  (too  ri/c 
iroXtwc)  Jerusalem,  according  to  .losephus  (Ant.  ix,  10, 
4),  where  the  mountain  (Mt.  of  Olives)  split  asunder 
for  a  space  of  half  a  mile,  filling  the  king's  gardens 
with  the  detritus  of  the  avalanche:  an  account  which 
is  evidently  an  embellishment  of  the  prophetical  com- 
mentary (Zech.  xiv,  ;">)  upon  the  earthquake  (Amos  i, 
1)  on  the  occasion  of  L'zziah's  usurpation  of  the  sacer- 
dotal functions  (2  (,'hron.  xxvi,  16-21).  Schwarz  in- 
geniously explains  (Patent,  p.  263  note)  the  name  Eroge 
as  a  Grscized  transposition  for  Zcchariah's  expression 
gorge,  of  my  mountains  (,™n"Jt^S,  gey~haray' ,  Sept.  0'/- 
payS  optmv, Vulg.  vallis  montium  eorum,  A.  V.  "valley 
of  the  mountain").  For  another  identification,  see 
Ew-aoojfL. 

Erpen,  Thomas  Vaj*  (Lntin  form  Ei-texics.).  a 
celebrated  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Gorkum,  Holland, 
September  7,  1584.  Ho  studied  theology  at  Leyilen, 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  J.  J.  Scaliger.  he  also  de- 
voted himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  travelled  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  everywhere  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  Ori- 
ental literature ;  and  in  1613  became  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Leyden.  A  second  Hebrew  chair 
in  the  university  wa--  founded  expressly  for  him  in 
1619.  "  Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  Oriental  in- 
terpreter to  the  government,  in  which  capacity  he  read 
and  wrote  replies  to  all  official  documents  coming  from 
the  East,  Such  was  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his 
Arabic,  as  written  at  this  time,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  tempting  offers  of  honors 
and  distinction  came  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  but  he  was  never  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  his  native  country,  where,  in  the  mid't  of  nn 
eminent  career,  he  died  November  13,1624.  Although 
the  present  standard  of  Oriental  knowledge  it;  Europe 


is  much  in  advance  of  that  of  Erpen's  day,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  through  him  principally  that  Eastern, 
especially  Arabic,  studies  have  become  what  they  are. 
With  hardly  any  letter  material  than  a  few  awkward- 
ly printed  Arabic  alphabets,  he  contrived  to  write  his 
famous  grammar  (Grammatica  Arabica,  qumqve  librit 
methodic*  esrplicata,  Leyden,  1613;  recent  edition  by 
Michaelis,  Gdtt.  1771),  which  for  200  years,  till  the 
time  of  Silvestre  de  Sac}',  enjoyed  an  undisputed  su- 
premacy ;  and  there  are  many  who  think  his  Rvdi- 
mrnta  unsurpassed,  even  at  the  present  day,  as  a  work 
for  beginners.  Among  bis  other  important  works  the 
Iwst  known  is  his  Proverliorvm  Arabicorum  Ctnturm 
Dw  (Leyden,  1614)"  (Chambers,  g.  v.) ;  Hoefer,  Xow. 
Biog.  Generate,  xvi,  308 ;  Herzog,  ReaLEncyklop.  xix, 
487. 

Error.  "Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visi- 
ble certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge, 
hut  a  mistake  of  our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that 
which  is  true  (Locke,  Essay  on  Human  i'nderst.  bk.  iv, 
cb.  xx).  'The  true,'  said  llossuct,  after  Augustine, 
'is  that  which  is,  the  false  is  that  which  is  nut.'  To 
err  is  to  fail  of  attaining  to  the  trtie,  w  hich  we  do  w  hen 
we  think  that  to  be  w  hich  is  not,  or  think  that  not  to 
be  w  hich  is.  Error  is  not  in  things  themselves,  but  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  errs,  or  judges  not  according  to 
the  truth.  Our  faculties,  when  employed  within  their 
proj>er  sphere,  arc  fitted  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of 
truth.  We  err  by  a  wrong  use  of  them.  The  causes 
of  error  are  partly  in  objects  of  know  ledge  and  partly 
in  ourselves.  As  it  is  only  the  true  and  real  which 
exists,  it  is  only  the  true  and  real  which  can  reveal  it- 
self. But  it  may  not  reveal  itself  fully,  and  man,  mis- 
taking a  part  for  the  whole,  or  partial  evidence  for 
complete  evidence,  falls  into  error.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  all  error  there  is  some  truth.  To  discover  the  rela- 
tion which  this  partial  truth  bears  on  the  whole  truth 
is  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  error.  The  causes  in 
ourselves  which  lead  to  error  ari*e  from  wrong  view  s 
of  our  faculties  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
operate.  Indolence,  precipitation,  passion,  custom,  au- 
thority*, and  education  muv  also  contribute  to  lead  us 
into  error  (Bacon.  Aorwn  Organvm,  lib.  i;  Malebranche, 
Recherche  tie  la  Viriti;  Descartes,  On  Mith»d;  I»ckc, 
On  Human  Understand,  bk.  vi,  c.  xx)."— Fleming,  Vo- 
cabulary of  Philosophy,  p.  166-167. 

Erskine,  Ebenezer,  an  eminent  and  pious  Scotch 
divine,  founder  of  the  "  Secession  Church."  He  was 
born  in  the  prison  of  the  lias*  Rock.  June  22,  16*0, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  became  a  licentiate  in 
divinity  in  17u"2.  In  1703  he  was  chosen  minister  of 
l'ortmoak,  in  the  shire  of  Kinros s,  and  became  a  very 
|)opular  preacher.  He  accepted  a  charge  in  Stirling 
in  1731.  "Mr.  Krskine's  firft  difference  with  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  his  support 
of  the  principles  of  '  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity," 
a  subject  of  great  contention  during  the  early  part  of 
the  lHth  century.  He  was  one  of  several  clergymen 
who,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  were  'rebuked 
and  admonished'  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  se- 
cession of  the  body,  headed  I  y  Mr.  Erskine,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  queen  Anne's 
reign  restoring  lay  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and,  though  not  in  all  respects  technically  the 
same,  it  was  virtnally  on  the  same  ground  as  the  late 
secession  of  •  The  Free  Church.'  The  presbytery  of 
Kinross,  led  by  Erskine's  brother  Ralph,  had  refused  to 
induct  a  presentee  forced  on  an  objecting  congregation 
by  the  law  of  patronage.  In  1732,  the  General  As- 
sembly enjoined  the  presbytery  to  receive  the  presen- 
tee. At  the  time  they  passed  an  act  of  Acscm- 
bly  regulating  inductions,  which,  as  it  tended  to  en* 
force  the  law  of  patronage,  was  offensive  to  Mr.  Er- 
skine, and  he  preached  against  it.  After  torn 
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riun.  the  General  Assembly  decided  that  bo  should  be 
'rebuked  and  admonished,'  confirming  a  decision  of 
the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts.  Against  this  decis- 
ion Mr.  Er*kine  entered  a  '  protest,"  in  which  he  was 
j  -ined  by  several  of  his  brethren.  He  was  afterwards 
suspended  from  bis  functions.  The  Assembly  subse- 
quently endeavored  to  smooth  the  way  for  his  restora- 
tion, but  be  declined  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  he 
and  his  friend*,  including  his  brother  Ibilph,  formally 
seceded  in  1736.  When  the  Secession  was  divided  into 
the  two  sect*  of  Burgher*  and  onti-Burghers,  Mr.  Er- 
skine aud  his  brother  were  of  the  Burgher  party.  Ho 
died  on  the  2d  of  June,  1756.  The  Secession  Charch, 
reunited  by  the  junction  of  th?  Burghers  and  antl- 
B  irghers  in  1820,  remained  a  distinct  Iwdy  till  1847, 
when  a  union  being  eff.-ct?d  with  the  Relief  Synod  (a 
bo.lv  which  arose  from  Mr.  Cillespie'a  secession  from 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  1752),  the  ag- 
gre.^ite  body  assumed  the  name  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church"  (English  Cyrlopiedia).  Erskine  bore 
a'very  high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  His  writings  are 
collected  in  The  trh  tie  Work*  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  con- 
sisting of  sermons  and  discourses  on  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  subjects  (Lond.  1799,  3  vols.  8vo). 
See  Hetherington.  Church  Seotltuut,  ii.  297  sq.  See 
Srokhers;  Scotland,  Church  of;  L'kitku  Prks- 

BTTERIA*  ClIVRt'H. 

Erskine,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Juno  2, 1721,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  (author  of 
the  Institutes  nf'ihe  Lttn  of Scotlttml)  wished  him  to  do- 
vote  himself  to  law,  but  finally  yielded  to  his  son's  de- 
sire that  he  should  study  theology.  At  twenty  he  pn!>- 
li-h.-d  an  essay  on  The  f.a>c  of.Vatwe  s'lflicimt'y  propa- 
gated to  the  Heathen  World,  aiming  to  show  that  the  ig- 
norance and  unbelief  of  the  h-eathen  is  not  due  to  want 
of  evidence  (Rom.  i,  29).  In  1743  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Dunblane,  and  in  1714  he 
became  minister  of  Kirkintilloch.  In  1748,  Mr.  Er- 
skine, and  other  evangelical  clergvmen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  invited  Whiterteld'into  their  pulpits. 
An  animated  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Er- 
skine triumphantly  defended  himself.  Such. a  course 
required  courage  at  a  time  when  the  character  and  doc- 
trines of  Whitcfield,  as  well  as  his  op?n-air  preaching, 
were  looked  upon  by  mniy  with  suspicion  or  diMikd. 
In  th«  following  year  Mr.  Er*kinj  published  In  E<iay 
inU-n  le  I  to  pr  >m  4r  th?  more  frequent  ditjim/ation  of  the 
Lont t  Sapper.  In  1753  he  was  translated  to  Culross, 
and  in  1758  to  New  Cireyfriars'  church,  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  prepared  his  Th<ilogical  f)iuertati>ns  (Lond. 
1765,  l2mo),  including  the  two  essays  above  mention- 
ed :  one  on  the  C»tvfw»f  of  Sinai,  one  on  S  tring  Faith, 
and  one  on  the  Apostolic  Churches.  He  also  edited  a 
new  edition  of  Hcrvey's  Thtron  and  Asjtts'o,  with  a 
preface  against  John  Wesley,  written  with  some  bitter- 
ness, which  gave  rise  to  some  letters  between  Erskine 
and  Wesley,  in  which  the  latter  appears  to  decided  ad- 
v.inttge  (Wesley,  Works,  N.  York  eil.  vi.  125  sq.,  744). 
In  17'>:>  be  published  anonymously  a  pimphlet  under 
th»  title  '  Skill  I  gt  U  war  tcth  my  American  breth- 
ren f"  to  expo*e  the  impolicy  of  such  a  contest.  On 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  republished  it  with  his 
n  imc.  following  it  up  with  another,  entitled  Reflection* 
on  thf  Itist,  Progress,  and  probabU  Cons>-qw  nces  of  '  th* 
present  Contentions  mth  the  Colonies,  in  which  be  urged 
th  •  doty  of  the  mother  country  resorting  to  concilia- 
tory measures.  In  1770  he  issued  a  third  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  Th*  E'ftity  ami  Wiflom  of  the  Govern- 
men'  in  the  3fensnres  that  htre  orrasumed  the  A  m^riran 
limit  trird  by  the  tarred  Orarfes.  On  this  subject 
Erskine  was  one  of  the  few  clear-sighted  men  of  the 
ti.ne  in  Great  Britain.  When  nearly  sixty  he  studied 
Dutch  and  German  in  order  to  read  the  Continental 
drvin-s  ;  the  fruit  of  these  studies  appeared  in  Sketches 
and  Hints  of  Church  History  and  Uitohgical  Controrer- 
ty  translated  or  aLnige  I  from  foreign  Wi  iters  (Edin- 


'  burgh,  1790-97,  2  vols.  12mo).  He  died  January  19, 
1 180:).  After  his  death  appeared  his  Discourses  (Edin- 
burgh, 1818,  2  vols.  12mo^. — Jamioon.  Rtligious  Biog~ 
I  raphy,  p.  139;  Jones, Chiistian  Biography,  p.  191 ;  WclU 
'  wood,  Life  of  Erskine. 

Erskine.  Ralph,  brother  of  Ebcnczer,  was  born 
at  Monilaws,  NorthumlicrUnd,  March  18,  1G85,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1711  he 
became  minister  at  Dunfermline.  In  1734  he  joined  his 
brother  and  others  in  their  secession  from  the  Church. 
Sec  Secicpkrs.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1752.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  great  popular  abilities,  devotional  and  zeal- 
ous. His  writings  are  collected  under  the  title  Sermons 
and  other  practical  Works,  consisting  of  above  150  ser- 
mon*, besides  his  poetical  pieces,  to  which  is  prefixed  nn 
account  of  the  author's  life  and  writings  (Falkirk,  10 
vols.  8vo,  1794-90). — Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica, 
i,1063. 

Erubim.    See  Talmt  d. 

Erythrian  Sibyl.   See  Sibyl. 

Esa'ias  (Rec.  Text  'Ho-mac,  Lachm.  with  Codex  B 
'Hffnufc;  Vulg.  Ittiias,  Cod.  Amiat.  Es  titu),  the  Gra> 
cized  form,  constantly  used  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  Hi,  3; 
iv,  14;  viii,  17;  xii,  17 ;  xiii,  14;  xv,  7;  Mark  vii,  6; 
Luke  Hi,  4;  iv,  17;  John  i,  23;  xii,  38,  39,  41 ;  Act« 
viii,  28,  30;  xxviii,25;  Rom.  ix,  27, 29 ;  x,  10,20;  xv, 
12)  for  Isaiah  (q.  v.).    Comp.  Esay. 

E'sar-had'don  (Heb.  Esar'-lladdm',  "pn" 't?X, 
perhaps  akin  with  Per*.  A  thro-d:tn  #,  gift  of  fire;  Sept. 
'Aoootav  [in  Ezra  '  Anaoatitoi']  v.  r.  '  Aoaiialav,  in 
Tob.  i.  21.  XapxqC'ovoc. ;  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  1,  5, ' \oaa- 
iHt\oi\far).  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib  (2 
Kings  xix,  37;  Isa.  xxxvii,  38).  The  date  apparent- 
ly assigned  by  these  passages  is  B.C.  712,  but.  as  he 
seems  to  lie  the  Asaradinus  (  Anapa  riyoc)  of  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  whoso  reign  bears  date  from  B.  C,  G80(  we  may 
either  suppose  that  the  death  of  Sennacherib  occurred 
some  years  after  his  defeat  l»efore  Jerusalem,  or  that 
an  interregnum  occurred  l>cforo  the  accession  of  Esar- 
haildon.  It  has  uenerally  been  thought  that  he  was 
Sennacherib's  eldest  son,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  of  Polyhietor,  who  made  Sennacherib  place  a 
son.  Asortbmes.  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  during  his 
own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Chtvn.  Can.  i,  5).  The  con- 
trary, however,  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  which  show 
the  Babylonian  viceroy — called  . I n>rd<vir*  by  Polyhis- 
tor,  but  Ap  iran  vliu*  (  Assaranadius  ?)  by  Ptolemy — to 
have  tiecn  a  distinct  person  from  Esar-haddon,  w  ho  is 
called  in  cuneiform  (q.  v.)  Asshui-akh-iddina  (IJawlin- 
son,  ffrrodotus.  i,  :\XC,  sq  ).  Thus  nothing  Is  really 
known  of  Ksar-haddon  until  his  succession  (B.C.  cir. 
•WD;  s-e  Col.  Hawlinson  in  the  Lond.  Athnnrum,  Aug. 
22,  l*fi}).  whbh  seems  to  have  followed  quietly  and 
without  difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
flight  of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  Kings  xix,  31;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded  from  this 
that  he  was  at  the  d  nth  <  f  his  ftth'r  the  eldest  son, 
Assaranadius.  the  Babylonian  viceroy,  having  died 
previously.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar- 
haddon's  reign,  or  the  order  of  the  events  w  hich  oc- 
curred in  it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but 
from  his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come  down 
to  us  in  the  sha|)e  of  annals,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a 
general  summarv  (*»e  them  translated  by  H.  F.  Talbot, 
in  the  J.<ur.  of  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1859,  p.  08-79).  That 
be  reigned  thirteen  years  at  Babylon  is  certain  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  cannot  have  reigned  a 
shorter  time  in  Assyria.  He  may,  however,  have 
reigned  longer,  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  after  a 
while  he  felt  sufficiently  secure  of  the  affections  of  the 
Babylonians  to  re-establish  the  old  system  of  vice- 
regal government  in  their  country.  Saosduchinus 
may  have  Iwen  set  up  as  ruler  of  Babylon  by  his  au- 
thority in  B.C.  067,  and  he  may  have  withdrawn  to 
Ninsveh,  and  continued  to  reign  there  for  some  tim  J 
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His  many  expeditions  and  his  great  works 
seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even  to  require,  a  reign  of  some 
considerable  duration.    It  has  been  conjectured  that 

he  died  ahout  B.C.  fiOO,  after  nccitpvlng  thr  flimm--  for 
twenty  \  car-,  lie  appears  to  have  u  succeeded  hv 
his  -on  As-liur-hani  pal.  u  >j» r riun  i 1 1,  the  prime 
for  whom  In-  hii'l  Imik  a  pain  v  in  his  mm  lifetime. 
No  farther  mention  i-  made  of  this  no naroh  in  S<  rip- 
tun-  Imi  that  hv  settled  ocriain  colonists  in  Samaria 

(V./.TA  iv.'J).       >.ce  AsNAI'I'Kll. 

|-:>jir-Iia.ld<>ii  appears  hy  his  monuments  to  have 
been  oiu<  i>f  ill,-  most  powerful,  if  not  lb  nio-t  powcr- 
ful  uf  iill  the  As.-vrian  monarch-*.  He  carried  his  amis 
liver  all  A i.i  Ik  tween  tlx-  Persian  (iiilf.  tin-  Armenian 
mountain.-,  and  tlu>  M*  din-rr  .mean.  Toward-  T 1 1 ►  •  oast 
Jie  engaged  in  war-  with  Median  trihes  "ot  which  lii> 
fathers  h:n)  iimT  heard  the  niiliic  ;"  towards  the  wo-t 
In-  extended  his  influence  oyer  <  ilieia  and  Cyprus: 
towards  tin1  south  In-  claimed  authotity  uvrv  I,g\  [it 
ami  Ethiopia.  In  ooriM-<|uenec  uf  thr  1 1  j^.i ll'-'i  t  ion  of 
BaUlon,  iml  it <  fro.pienl  revolts  from  former  A-vr- 
ian  kings,  l.-ar-haddon.  having  -utdued  tin-  sons  <>f 
Mcrodarli-Ualadan  who  headed  thr  nation  !  paiO,  ill 
trodured  tli<-  lu-w  poln  v  of  .-uh-tifiiting  lor  the  f'-rmcr 
pi\ cmte.i  lit  hv  vi.et.ci-  a  ilirrrt  dependence  Upon  the 
A"syri:ui  crown.  lie  did  nut  reduce  Hahvlonia  to  11 
province,  or  attempt  its  actual  atenrption  into  the  cm- 
jiirc,  hut  united  it  to  his  kingdom  iii  the  way  that 
Hungary  wa-,  until  is  |h,  united  to  Austria,  t.y  hold- 
ing hoth  itnM  n>  himself,  and  residing  now  at  one  ami 
now  at  thr  other  capital.  He  i*  the  only  Assyrian 
monarch  whom  wr  liml  to  have  ai  t n  illy  reigned  at 
JJaliylon,  where  he  hiiilt  him-df  a  pilar.-.  Kricks  from 
which  ha\e  hern  recently  recovered  hearing  hi-  name. 
His  I'ahvloui.m  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from  B.<\ 
o>U  to  It.  C  Ml.  ami  it  was  undoul  .t'odlv  within  thi- 
sparr  of  time  that  Manas-ch,  king  of  .ludali,  having 
hern  sei/i<l  liv  his  captains  at  .loru-alcm  on  a  charge 
of  n-l ndlioti.  w as  brought  before  the  Assyrian  monarch 
uf  flii'ty/'iri  (2  (hron.  xx.xiii.  IT),  ami  detained  for  a 
time  a-  pri-omT  th'To.  1  his  mu«t  therefore  have 
lieen  F^ar-haihlou,  who.  (KT-urtded  of  hi-  intm.  •cure,  or 
excusing  his  guilt,  eventually  rest. .rid  him  to  his 
throne  ( '■oinp.  ver.  thus  giving  a  proof  of  i  Icniencv 
not  very  usual  in  an  Oriental  monarch.      It  --ccms  to 

have  hern  ill  a  similar  spirit  that.  Ksar-haddol  oord- 

itu  to  the  inscription*,  gave  a  t-rntory  upon  the  Per- 
sian liulf  to  a  son  of  Meiodieh-Maladali.  who  .-ulinit. 
teti  to  his  authority  and  became  a  refuser  at  his  court. 
Ah  a  Imihler  of  i;reat  \s«>rks  I; snrdiadilon  N  pariiculiir- 
ly  (li-tin^iiished.  Me-i(h  »  his  jHilnee  at  M  do  Ion,  w  hi*  It 
has  ;ilrr:idv  hern  mentioned,  he  l.uilt  :,t  least  three 
others  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  either  for 
himself  or  his  son,  while  in  a  ^in^le  inscription  ho 
inrntiotis  the  erection  hv  hi-,  hand-  of  no  fever  than 
thirty  temple-  in  A-s\  ria  iJiid  .Me<o]iotami,i.  His  workj; 
nppe  .p  to  have  jxis-e.-rd  a  peculiar  nia^'liiticclice.  lie 
tlesrrihes  his  temples  as  •'shining  with  silver  and 
i;old."  and  hoast-i  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  "a 
huildin^  such  a-  the  k  i  n_rs  his  fathers  w  ho  went  he  fore 
hi  in  had  tic  v  er  mad'-.  '  1  he  -out  h-w  est  palace  at  N  i  tu- 
na! is  th-  I  e-t  preserved  of  his  coii-truetion-.  I  lux 
liuildin_',  which  was  o\eav;itcd  hy  Mr.  Ijiyanl.  is  rr- 
inarkahle  fi  r  tin-  peculiarity  of  it-  plan  as  well  as 
for  tlie  -rule  on  whirl)  it  i-  con-tnu  ted.  It  rum- 
fpolnl-  ill  its  io'li'-ral  dcsiiill  ulllio-t  exactly  with  tht: 
p.'ihu-e  of  *»i.h.inuu  (  !  Kiiiu'-  vii.1  Vl\ hut  is  of  lari;.>r 
«lim.  risi-us,  the  i;r":,t  hall  hein^  feet  lon^  hv  lu(i 
hroad  (l.ayard's  AV«.  mul  Huh.  p  .V'„s,  UaqHTs'  edil.i, 
and  tin-  [lurch  or  aliteeham I >er  1<!-H  frrt  hy  t'U.  It  had 
the  usual  adornment  of  winded  hulls,  colossal  -phinxe-, 
and  frtilptmvil  -lulo.  hut  lias  fnrni-hrd  h--s  to  our  col- 
lrrti..ns  than  many  inferior  htiildin-!'.  from  the  cir- 
riiinsfanrc  that  it  had  orL'in.i lly  hern  ih-sf n.veil  hy 
fire,  hy  which  thr  stun,  s  uiul  ftlahaster  w  .-re  -plit  and 
calcined.  This  is  the  more  tu  he  regretted  as  tln-re  is 
rva.-on  to  helieve  that  riui-nician  unit  (.reek  ..rti-ts 


took  part  in  the  ornamentation.    See  Bridge,  111*1.  "j 
Eturkaddon  (tand.  1881).    Comp.  Assvhia. 

E'UU  (Heb.  Eiat*,  *rr,  hairy  [seo  Gen.  xxv,  25; 

his  surname  ],im>m  was  c;ivt:ti  him  from  tln<  r»</  pot- 
tage. (Jen.  xxv,  :in J  :  Si']  t.  and  N.  T.  \\<rui j,  the  eldeht 
son  of  '•  ls;iar.  Alir.iham  i  sen"  l^tieu.  xxv,  15<)  hy  Iie- 
hekah,  "'the  daughter  of  It.  I  hurl  (he  Syrian,  of  I'iolaH- 
aram.  thr  sister  to  Lal.an  thr  Syrian."  The  murriuj{e 
remaining  tor  some  time  (.al.out  \'.<  y«'ars  ;  comp.  xsv, 
'J'',  -li)  iiiiprtHlurtive,  Isaac  entreated  .h  hovuh.  and  l.e- 
hekah  hecatue  pregnant.  Led  hy  )m:-i  u!i«r  fr<  Iin^» 
•to  inquire  of  .lehovah,"  tht?  was  inlormcd  that  i-he 
should  ^i^e  hirlh  to  twin-,  whose  fate  would  he  a.n  di- 
\  --rsr  as  their  <  hamcter,  and.  w  hat  in  thofi-  <lny>i  wn» 
-tranter  still,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger. 
On  o.<asion  of  her  delivery,  the  child  that  wns  h«.rn 
first  was  "red.  all  over  like  a  hairy  garment;  and 
they  called  his  name  I.-aii.'  Immediately  afterwards 
dacoh  wa-  horn.  ]{.(  .  ^ihh.  This  not  the  wily 
ri-mai  kahle  ciri  uin »tjinee  .-onnected  with  the  hirth  of 
the  infant.  I-.vcn  in  the  wcuih  the  twin  hrothrP* 
-tnic;c:h-d  together  (xxv,  2V).  K-au  was  the  first- 
horn  :  hut.  as  he  was  is-uinjr  into  life.  Jncoh's  hand 
c;ra-ped  his  heel.  I  he  hitter  eiimitv  of  two  lir.ith.'ni, 
and  the  increasing  -trife  of  two  great  nation?,  w  ere 
tints  fori-shadowcil  l  xxv.  '2 ■!,  'J'iX  Krom  the  sjiecial  at- 
tention drawn  to  his  hairy  appr«nitir",  one  would  sujv- 
1-o-c  that  the  name  F>au  ('rr),  or  Ilsav.  was  intemlrd 
to  ^ivr  expression,  to  that  ipuility.  So  have  many 
harned  nun  in  recent  as  well  a.-  fonjier  times  held, 
though  th«  y  are  oldi-cd  to  resort  to  the  Arahie  lor  the 
<  t  \  molos'ical  explanation;  a  word  very  similar  in  Am- 
ide, - jl  nifyiun  h<:iry.  The  older  Hehr.-w  e.  ninu  titfl- 
tor-,  ho«ever,  derived  it  fr.-m  the  verh  H'iT.  il*"hf,  to 
fn<d',  and  explained  the  word  as  fignify iu^r  "made." 
'  complete, "  "  full-^row  n"'—  \  irw  in^  thr  hair  ad  ati 
indication  <d  premature  ninnly  vigor.  Hut  the  Jews 
of  the  present  day  seem  more  <lis]MiFe<l  to  fall  in  with 
the  other  deriv  ation  i  for  example.  Kaphull  in  Uol 
Th.  uiiiisual  covering  of  hair,  which  not  only  distin- 
Kui  ln  d  P.sau  u-  n  child,  hut  kepi  pare  with  his  "Trea  t h, 
and  in  mature  life  gav  e  his  skin  a  kind  of  ^out-likr  a|s> 
pearame  ((Jen.  xxvii.  l»i\  was  undoul itrilly  meant  lo 
he  indicative  of  thr  m..n  ;  it  was  a  natural  sign,  coeval 
with  his  very  hirlh.  hy  which  hi.-  jsm  nts  might  denrv 
thr  future  man— a-  our  in  whom  the  animal  should 
greatly  pn-p nderatr  over  the  moral  and  spiritual 
rptalitics  of  nature  -a  character  of  rough,  self-willed, 
and  untamed  energy.  l'r«  in  the  word  desiU'riating  his 
hairy  jM»'t-t,  jinir  ymZ'£).  it  if  not  improhahle  thiit  the 
!  n  outitain-rniicje  which  lucamc  the  rxisse^fion  of  his 
dosroitilaiits  was  calleil  Mount  S>/r.  though  it  is  ulso 
pos-il  le  that  the  rough,  wooded 
mountain  itself  may  have 
name.    Sec  Si:ut. 

In  process  of  time  the  difTrrrnt  natural  riid«»wi 
of  the  two  hoyi  la  gan  to  dtfplnv  their 
similar  aptitudes  nod  purM.it..  '  While  .Incoh 
hy  his  less  rolmst  make  htid  rpiirt  disposition  to  < 
the  duties  of  a  shepherd's*  life,  and  pass  his  days  in  and 
around  his  tent  Ksan  was  impelled,  l>y  the  ordor 
lofty  (.pirit  which  ngitjited  his  Ijow^tn,  to  seek 
toils,  adventures,  and  perils  of  the  chase  his  < 
tioti  and  sustenance;  and,  as  is  generally  the 
natures  like  his,  he  gained  high  repute  hy  his  rkill  and 
daring,  which  allied  him  to  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
f'anonnites  (xxv.  27).  lie  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough 
/{flurry,  a  '"son  of  the  desert"  (so  we  may  translate 
n  r  '^""X.  m<:n  th"  ./feAf),  who  delighted  to  roam 
free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who  was  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  civilized  or  settled  life.  Hw  old  fa 
ther.  hy  »  caprice  of  affection  not  uncommon,  loved  hb 
w-ilful.  vagrant  Imjv  ;  and  his  keen  relish  for  savory 
food  I  icing  gratified  by  Esau's  venison,  he  liked  bim 
all  the  better  for  his  skill  in  bunting  (xxv,  28).  A 
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hunter's  life  is  of  necessity  one  of  uncertainty  aa  well 
iu  hardship;  days  pass  in  which  the  greatest  vigilance 
and  the  most  atrenuooa  exertions  may  fail  even  to  find, 
much  less  capture  game  (sec  Thomson,  Ixmii  and  Book, 
ii,  3119).  The  hunting  tribes  of  North  America  often 
find  themselves,  after  severe  and  long-continued  labor 
and  watching,  unprovided  with  food,  and  necessitated 
to  a  length  of  abstinence  which  would  he  fatal  to  per- 
sons bred  in  towns  or  living  by  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  the  field.  Esaa  had  on  one  occasion  experienced 
such  a  disappointment,  and,  wearied  with  his  unpro- 
ductive efforts,  exhausted  for  want  of  sustenance,  anil 
despairing  of  capturing  any  prey,  he  was  fain  to  turn 
his  steps  to  his  father's  house  for  succor  in  his  ex- 
tremity. On  reaching  homo  he  found  his  brother  en- 
joying a  carefully  prepared  dish  of  pottage :  attracted 
by  the  odor  of  which,  he  besought  Jacob  to  allow  him 
to  share  in  the  meal.  Ilia  brother  saw  the  exigency 
in  which  Esau  was,  and  determined  not  to  let  it  pass 
unimproved.  Accordingly,  be  put  a  price  on  the  re- 
quired food.  Esau  was  the  elder,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, immunities  and  privileges  which  were  of  high 
value.  The  surrender  of  these  to  himself  Jacob  made 
the  condition  of  his  complying  with  Esau's  petition. 
Urged  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  alarmed  even  by  the 
faar  of  starvation,  Esau  sold  his  birthright  to  his  youn- 
ger bother,  confirming  the  contract  by  the  sanction  of 
an  oath.  Jacob,  having  thus  got  his  price,  supplied  the 
famishing  Esau  with  needful  refreshmsnts.  Jacob 
took  advantage  of  his  brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of 
that  which  was  dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patri- 
arch. The  birthright  not  only  gave  him  the  head- 
ship of  the  tribe,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
possession  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but 
it  carried  with  it  the  covenant  blesdng  ((ion.  xxvii, 
28, 2»,  36 ;  Heh.  xil,  16, 17).  Yet,  though  Esau,  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  suir.>rinu',  d  -  - 1  >i I  his  birth- 
right by  selling  it  for  u  mes<  of  pottage  ( ( Jen.  xxv,  34), 
he  afterwards  attempted  to  sa  tire  that  which  he  had 
deliberately  sold  ((Jen.  xxvii,  4,  34,  38;  Heh.  xii,  17). 
It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public,  for  it 
resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau.  He  said 
to  Jacob,  "Feed  me  with  that  same  r^lC'Xn) ;  there- 
fore  was  his  nami»  ciIUul  AVAj^j"  (Jen.  xxv,30). 

It  is  worthy  of  no(<?.  however,  th.it  this  immc  is  seldom 
applied  to  Esau  himself,  though  almost  universally 
given  to  the  country  he  >cttl.-il  in,  and  ■<>  hi-  |«>9terity. 
See  Edom.  The  name  "Children  of  K-.iu"  in  a  few 
cases  applied  to  the  Ed.unite*  (  IM.t.  ii.  i  -  .lor.  xlix, 
8 ;  Ohad.  1H),  but  it  is  rather  a  poetical  expression. 

Arrived  now  at  forty  years  of  a^c,  Esau  married 
two  wives  in  close  succession.  B.C.  cir.  19*13.  Some 
unhappy  feelings  appear  to  have  previously  exist- 
ed in  the  family;  for  while  Esau  was  a  favorite  with 
his  father,  in  consequence,  it  appears,  of  the  presents 
of  venison  which  the  youth  gave  him,  Jacob  was  re- 
garded with  S|iecial  affection  by  the  mother.  These 
partialities,  and  their  natural  consequences  in  unamia- 
ble  feelings,  were  increased  and  exaggerated  by  Esau's 
marriage.  His  wives  were  ln>th  Cuti..anite«,  and,  on 
account  of  their  origin,  were  unacceptable  to  Istac  i.iui 
Kcbvkah.  1  he  latter  was  especially  grieved.  "  1  hid 
weary,"  she  said  (Gen.  xxvii,  4»i),  "of  my  life,  because 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth."  E«au  Uius  U-came  alien- 
ated from  the  uanntal  home.  Even  bis  father's  pref- 
Crtucc  lor  hnu  may  have  been  injuriously  aftcci- 
ed.  The  way  was  in  some  measure  smoothed  for  the 
of  the  coveted  birthright  to  the  younger 


is  much  apparent  confusion  in  the  account* 
of  E«au's  wives  and  their  relatives  and  posterity,  a* 
given  in  Gen.  xxvi,  34 ;  xxviii,  «>:  xxwi,  2-6.  10 
SO,  40-43;  1  Chron.  i.  35-42,  51-64,  which  mav  be  ad- 
justed by  the  following  combination :  (1.)  His  first 
wife  was  Adah,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittito  ((ion. 
xxxvi,  2^  or  an  aboriginal  Canaanite.    See  UlTTITE. 


In  Gen.  xxvi,  34,  she  is  incorrectly  called  Basbemath, 
apparently  by  confusion  with  the  name  of  his  third 
wife,  although  her  parentage  is  correctly  given.  Her 
only  child  was  Eliphaz,  who  was  therefore  Esau's  first- 
born ((Jen.  xxxvi,  10, 15  •  1  Chron.  i,  36).  (2.)  Esau's 
second  wife  was  Abolibamah,  the  daughter  of  Anah, 
as  all  the  accounts  agree  except  that  in  Gen.  xxvi, 
84,  where,  by  some  error  or  variation  of  names,  she  is 
called  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Beerl  the  Hittite.  This 
Anah,  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  2,  14,  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon,  but  from  ver.  20,  24,  26,  and  1  Chron.  i,  38,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  the  son  of  Zibeon.  his  brother 
being  Ajah,  and  his  only  children  a  son  Dishon  and 
this  daughter  Abolibamah.  We  may  also  remark  that 
this  Anah  and  this  Dishon  had  each  an  uncle  of  the 
same  name  respectively  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20,  21),  and  the 
name  Aholihamah  belonged  subsequently  to  a  chief- 
tain of  an  Edotuitish  tribe  (ver.  41).  Zibeon  was  a 
son  of  Seir.  the  original  settler  of  the  mountain  which 
went  by  his  name.  His  descendants  were  properly 
called  Hoiites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20,  29).  but  in  ver.  20  he 
is  called  a  Hivite,  a  term  frequently  interchangeable 
for  heathenish  tribes,  as  Hittite,  in  chap,  xxvi,  Hi,  is 
twice  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  connection  of 
Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Idiimrea  will  ex- 
plain his  subsequent  removal  to  that  region,  and  the 
eventual  supremacy  of  his  descendants  there.  His 
children  by  Aholihamah  were  Jeusb,  Jaalam,  and  Ko- 
ran. (3.)  Esau's  third  wife,  taken,  not  like  the  for. 
mcr.  from  foreign  families,  but  from  kindred  slock, 
was  llashcm  ith  (otherwise  called  Mahalath).  sister  of 
Nehajoth  and  daughter  of  Ishmael,  who  bore  him 
Reuel  ((Jen.  xxxvi,  3,  4  ;  x  x viii,  9).  This  elucidation 
substantially  agrees  with  that  projtosed  by  l'rof.  Tur- 
ner (1'omp  inion  to  (icntsu,  p.  'I23)»  after  Hengstenberg. 
— These  sons  of  Esau  rose  to  the  importance  of  sheiks 
("dukes")  in  their  respective  families  (those  by  Abo- 
libamah being  especially  so  styled,  (Jen.  xxxvi,  18): 
and  this  was  naturallv  more  emphatically  the  cose 
with  his  grandsons  (Gen.  xxxvi,  16,  16,  where  tha 
name  Korah  is  an  interpolation,  and  Amalek  is  reck- 
oned along  with  the  legitimate  children  of  Eliphaz; 
coinp.  the  parallel  account  in  1  Chron.  i,  36,  where  the 
name  Tirana  Is  in  like  manner  interpolated),  who  were 
probably  cotemporaneous  with  the  native  sheiks  men- 
tioned in  ver.  29.  30,  or  but  little  later — the  gradual 
superiority  of  the  Esauites  over  the  Horites  appearing 
from  the  fact  that  the  heirs  of  the  latter  (ver.  22-28) 
are  not  named  with  this  distinction  (com p.  ver.  20,  21> 
This  double  line  of  chieftains  of  the  resjiective  tribes 
appears  to  have  continued  for  a  long  time ;  for  in  the 
subsequent  list  of  native  kings  (ver.  31-39)  and  heads 
of  the  Edomitish  part  of  the  inhabitants  (ver.  40,  43), 
'  coming  down  in  parallel  lines  to  aliout  the  time  of  the 
Kxode  (but  from  what  point  dated  is  uncertain),  each 
appears  to  have  regularly  succeeded  his  predecessor, 
not  by  hereditary  right  indeed,  but  by  that  species  of 
common  consent,  founded  upon  acknow  ledged  pre-emi- 
nence, which  is  to  this  day  recognised  in  the  election 
of  Arab  emirs.    See  Edomitk. 

The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact  between 
the  lirothers  has  at  length  arrived.    Isaac  is  '•  sick  unto 
I  death."    Hi*  appetite,  as  well  as  his  health,  having 
failed,  is  only  to  l>e  gratilied  by  provocatives.    He  de- 
'  sires  some  savory  venison,  and  gives  the  requisite  in- 
I  structions  to  Esau,  who  accordingly  proceed*  in  quest 
!  of  it.    On  this  liebekah  begins  to  feel  that  the  critical 
time  has  come.    If  the  hated  Hittitcs  arc  not  to  enter 
with  her  le^  favored  son  into  possession  of  the  family 
property,  the  sale  of  the  birthright  (the  original  idea 
of  which  site  may  have  suggested  to  the  "  plain  man," 
her  son  Jacob)  must  now  in  some  way  be  confirmed 
and  consummated.    <  >no  essential  particular  remained 
— tho  father's  blessing.     If  this  should  lie  given  to 
Esau,  all  hope  was  gone  ;  for  this,  like  our  modern 
wills,  would  hand  the  inheritance  and  the  accompany- 
ing headship  of  the  tribe  to  Esau  and  bis  wives. 
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issue,  however,  had  lost  his  sight  —  Indeed,  all  his 
senses  were  dull  and  feeble.  It  was  therefore  not 
very  difficult  to  pass  off  Jacob  upon  him  as  Esau. 
Kebekah  takes  her  measures,  and,  notwithstanding 
Jacob's  fears,  succeeds.  Isaac,  indeed,  is  not  without 
suspicion,  but  a  falsehood  comes  to  aid  Jacob  in  his 
otherwise  discreditable  personation  of  Ksau.  The 
blessing  is  pronounced,  and  thus  the  coveted  property 
and  ascendency  are  secured.  The  affectionate  en- 
dearments which  pass  between  the  deceiver  and  the 
abused  old  blind  father  stand  in  painful  contrast  with 
the  base  trickery  by  which  the  mother  and  the  son  ac- 
complished their  end.  This  episode  in  the  history  of 
Esau  and  Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  former, 
as  it  fully  brings  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and 
divisions  which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern  society. 
Esau,  however,  returns  from  tho  field,  approaches  his 
decrepid  and  sightless  father,  declaring  who  he  is. 
"And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said, 
Who  ?  where  is  he  that  hath  taken  venison  and  brought 
it  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of  all  Iteforo  thou  earnest,  and 
have  blessed  him  ?  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed."  On 
this  Esau  becomes  agitated,  and  entreats  a  blessing 
for  himself — "  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father." 
Urging  this  entreaty  again  and  a^ain,  even  with  tears, 
Isaac  at  length  said  to  him,  "Behold,  thy  dwelling 
shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of 
heaven  from  alnive ;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live, 
and  shalt  serve  thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass 
when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou  shalt 
break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck"  (Cien.  xxvii). 
Thus,  deprived  forever  of  his  birthright,  in  virtue  of 
the  irrevocable  blessing,  Esau  but  too  naturally  con- 
ceived and  entertained  a  haired  of  Jacob,  and  he  vowed 
vengeance.  But,  fearing  his  aged  father'*  patriarchal 
authority,  ho  secretly  congratulated  himself:  "The 
days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will 
I  slay  my  brother  Jacob"  (Gen.  xxvii).  Thus  he  im- 
agined that  by  one  bloody  deed  he  would  regain  all 
that  had  been  taken  from  him  by  artitice.  But  he 
knew  not  a  mother's  watchful  care..  Not  a  sinister 
glance  of  his  eye*,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped  Kebekah.  Words  to  the  shove  effect  which 
Esau  let  drop  were  repeated  to  his  mother,  who  there- 
upon felt  that  the  life  of  her  darling  son,  whose  gentle 
nature  and  domestic  habits  had  won  her  heart'*  affec- 
tion*, was  now  in  imminent  peril;  and  she  prevailed 
on  her  younger  son  to  flee  to  his  uncle  Lilian,  w  ho 
lived  in  Ha  ran,  there  to  remain  until  time,  with  it- 
usual  effect. should  have  mitigated  Esau's  wrath.  li.C. 
1927.  The  sins  of  U>th  mother  and  child  were  visited 
upon  them  by  a  long  Bnd  painful  separation,  and  all 
the  attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  charac- 
teristic piece  of  domestic  policy,  Kettekah  succeeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac's  an^r  against  Evm.  and  <•!►- 
taining  his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure—"  And  Ke- 
bekah said  to  Isaac,  I  am  wean-  of  my  life  because  of 
the  daughters  of  Heth;  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  such  as 
these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?"  Her  object 
was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was  renewed  to 
Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  commands  to  uu  to 
Path n -a rain  ((Jen.  xxvii.  4*5;  xxviii.  l-.Vt 

When  E<au  heard  that  his  father  had  commanded 
Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  his  kinsman 
Lalwn,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether  by  a  m-w  fin- 
ance he  could  propitiate  his  parent*.  He  accord  in  irly 
married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishinael 
(xxviii.  8,  9\  This  marriage  appears  to  have  iir.m-ht 
hint  into  connection  with  the  Ishmaclitish  tribes  be- 
yond the  valley  of  Arnbah.  He  soon  afterwards  is. 
tablishcd  himself  in  Mount  Seir;  still  retidninu'.  h>>». 
ever,  some  interest  in  hi*  father's  property  in  South- 
ern Palestine.  It  is  probable  that  his  own  habits,  and 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  his  wives  and  rising  family, 
continued  to  excite  and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his 
parents;  and  that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  mote 


prudent  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  Ha 
was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned  from 
Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich  and  power- 
ful that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's  early  offences 
seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  effaced.  Jacob, 
however,  feared  lest  his  elder  brother  might  intercept 
him  on  his  way,  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries. 
He  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Eaau,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  disarm  his  wrath.  Esau  appears  to  have 
announced  in  reply  that  he  would  proceed  to  meet  his 
returning  brother.  When,  therefore,  Jacob  was  in- 
formed that  Esau  was  on  his  way  for  this  purpose  with 
a  band  of  four  hundred  men,  he  was  greatly  distressed, 
in  fear  of  that  hostility  which  his  conscience  told  him 
he  had  done  something  to  deserve.  What,  then,  must 
have  liecn  his  surprise  when  he  saw  Esau  running  with 
extended  arms  to  greet  and  embrace  him  ?  and  Esau 
"fell  on  bis  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept." 
Jacob  had  prepared  a  present  for  Esau,  hoping  thus  to 
conciliate  his  favor ;  but,  with  the  generous  ardor 
which  characterizes,  and  somewhat  of  the  disinterest- 
edness which  adorns,  natures  like  bit,  Esau  at  first 
courteously  refused  the  gift:  "I  have  enough,  my 
brother;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself"  (Gen. 
xxxiii).  But  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the 
mind  of  Jacob,  and  betrayed  him  into  something  of  his 
old  duplicity ;  for,  while  he  promises  to  go  to  Seir,  he 
carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort,  and  immediate- 
ly after  his  departure  turns  westward  across  the  Jor- 
dan (Gen.  xxxii,  7,  8,  11;  xxxiii,  4,  12,  17).  B.C. 
HK)7.  The  whole  of  this  rencounter  serves  to  show 
that,  if  Jacob  had  acquired  riches,  Esau  had  gained 
power  and  influence  as  well  as  property;  and  tho 
homage  which  is  paid  to  him  indirectly  and  by  impli- 
cation on  the  part  of  Jacob,  and  directly,  and  in  the 
most  marked  and  respectful  manner,  by  the  females 
and  children  of  Jacob's  family,  leads  to  the  supina- 
tion that  he  bad  made  himself  supreme  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  of  Id  urn  tea.    See  Edom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met  until 
the  death  of  their  father,  about  twenty  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  con-trained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even  gen- 
erously towards  cadi  other  at  this  solemn  interview. 
I  h<  _v  united  in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the  cave  of 
Muchpelah.  B.r.'lHS.-t.  (See  Ito-t, /V,  t,i*  Etnri  in  pa- 
mitis,  I'autzcn,  17*f.)  Then  "Esau  took  all  his  cat- 
tle, and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in  the 
hind  of  Canaan"— such,  doubtless,  as  his  father,  with 
Jacob's  consent,  had  as-i^ncd  to  him — "and  went  into 
the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother. Jacob"  (xxxv, 

;  xxxvi,  i\  i.  lie  haw  saw  clearly  that  the  cove- 
nant Messim;  was  Jacob's,  that  Gml  hud  inalienably 
alh  tied  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Jacob's  posterity,  and 
that  it  would  he  folly  to  strive  n^ainst  the  divine  will. 
Me  knew  also  that  as  Canaan  was  pren  *°  J*co'"» 
Mount  Seir  wa*  given  to  himscif  (oomp.  xxvii,  3S); 
xxxii.  :5:  and  Dent.  ii.  a),  and  he  \>uv  therefore  de- 
sirous, with  hi-  increased  wealth  and  [mwer,  to  enter 
into  full  possession  of  his  country,  ami  drive  out  its  old 
inhabitants  i  Dent.  ii.  l'JY  Another  circumstance  may 
have  influenced  him  in  h  .wii  o;  Canaan.  He  "lived 
ly  his  sword''  ((Jen.  xxvii,  -p0.  and  he  felt  that  the 
rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  1  e  a  safer  and  mure 
siiitu!  le  a!  ode  for  such  as  I  y  their  habits  provoked  tl  c 
hostilities  of  nei-rhhorinu*  tribes  than  the  open  plain* 
of  Southern  Palestine.  Esau  i<  once  more  presented 
to  us  (io  n.  xxxvi)  iii  a  genealogical  table,  in  which 
a  h«n if  lino  of  illustrious  descendants  is  referred  to 
>  F..;m,  the  father  of  the  Edomites"  (lien,  xxxvi,  AS). 
The  country  to  which  Esau,  with  his  in  mense  family 
and  flocks,  retired,  was  the  tract  of  Mount  Seir.  from 
which  they  irradiially  dispossessed  the  tiiinlv  scattered 
population  that  preceded  them  in  its  occupancy,  and 
which  they  continued  to  hold  for  m  ny  generations. 
It  was  a  region  entirely  suited  to  the  nomadic  and  rov- 
iPi»  character  of  the  race.    But  in  regard  in  the  reh- 
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tionship  between  them  and  the  seed  of  Israel,  the  re- 
mote descendants  of  Esau  proved  leas  pliant  or  gener- 
ous than  their  progenitor ;  for  from  the  time  that 
Israel  left  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  the  two  families 
again  came  into  contact,  the  posterity  of  Esau  seemed 
to  remember  only  the  old  quarrel  between  the  respect- 
ire  heads  of  the  race*,  and  to  forget  the  brotherly 
reconciliation.  A  spirit  of  keenest  rivalry  and  spite 
characterized  their  procedure  towards  Israel ;  through 
many  a  bloody  conflict  they  strove  to  regain  the  as- 
cendency which  the  decree  of  heaven  had  destined  in 
the  other  direction  ;  and  in  the  times  of  Israel's  back- 
sliding and  weakness  they  showed  themselves  ever 
ready,  according  to  the  prophetic  word  of  Isaac,  "to 
break  his  yoke  from  off  their  neck,"  and  to  drive  the 
evil  to  the  uttermost.  But  it  was  a  fruitless  straggle ; 
the  purpose  of  Heaven  stood  fast;  the  dominion  re- 
mained with  the  bouse  of  Jacob ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  Maccabnan  wars  the  children  of  Esau  finally  lost 
their  independent  existence,  and  became  substantially 
merged  in  the  house  of  Israel.  The  decree  of  Heaven, 
aa  we  have  said,  bad  so  fixed  it;  but  that  decree  did 
not  realize  itself  arbitrarily ;  the  preference  for  Israel 
and  his  seed  was  no  senseless  favoritism;  from  the 
first  the  qualities  were  there  which  inevitably  carried 
along  with  them  the  superiority  in  mi^ht  and  bless- 
ing; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Esau's  carnal  ism, 
sensuality,  godlessness,  the  destiny  of  his  race  was  al- 
ready indicated.    See  Idum.ea. 

If  the  historical  outline  now  given  is  supported  by 
the  scriptural  narrative,  the  character  of  Esau  has  not 
ordinarily  received  justice  at  the  hands  of  theologians. 
The  injurious  impression  against  him  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  very  ancient  period.  The  Targtim  of  Jona- 
than (at  Gen.  xxv,  34)  sanctioned  and  spread,  if  it  did 
not  originate,  the  misjudgtnent  by  unwarrantable  ad- 
ditions to  the  account  given  in  Genesis.  The  reason, 
it  states,  why  Esau  did  not  at  once  slay  his  brother 
was  lest,  as  happened  in  the  caw  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
another  m  in-child  mi^ht  be  burn,  and  thus  he  should 
still  be  deprived  of  his  inherit  ince ;  ho  therefore  re- 
solved to  wait  till  the  death  of  Isaac,  when  the  murder 
of  Jacob  would  leave  him  in  safe  and  undisputed  pos- 
session. Representations  made  in  the  Talmud  are  of 
a  similar  tendency  (Otho,  Iax.  Rakb.  p.  207;  Wet- 
stein,  .V.  T.  ii,  437;  comp.  Pbilo,  Opp.  i,  551  ^  ii,  441, 
Sib').  The  Arabians  likewise  commemorate  him  (Hot- 
tinker,  Hint.  Orient,  p.  53  sq.).  Cedrenius  gives  (//i.rf. 
£ccl.  p.  34)  the  story  of  his  hiving  been  killed  by  an 
arrow  discharged  by  Jacob.  The  f.ithers  of  the  Church, 
particularly  Augustine,  regard  E<au  a*  the  representa- 
tive of  the  damned,  while  they  admire  Jacob  as  that  of 
the  elect  (see  Stempel,  /*?  salute  Et  iri,  Jena,  167K),  ha*, 
ing  these  views  upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
sneh  pass  iges  as  Kom.  xii,  16;  ix,  13.  (Shuckford's 
Omnrttions,  ii,  174;  Clarke's  Comment,  on  Gen.  xxvii, 
xxv;  Kitto's  Daily  Illiutr.  in  loc. ;  Niemeycr,  Char- 
ait,  ii,  153  sq.  ;  Bailing  irten,  Al';l.  WtHkut.  ii,  50  sq. ; 
Bauer,  Ihhr.  Gtsch.  i,  147;  Hochheimer,  Im  Orvnt. 
l«il.  No.  35;  Sherlock,  Works,  v  ;  Dupin,  Xottv.  MM. 
iv;  Evans,  Script.  Boy.  i;  Roberts,  S'rntms,  p.  131; 
Pucklc,  Sermnns,  i.  96;  Simeon,  Works,  i,  'ill ;  Alcock. 
Apology  fur  Esau,  Plymouth.  1701 ;  Towusend.  Sermon* 
[184'.»J,  p.  253;  Goodwin,  Parish  Sermons,  ii,  1.)  Sec 
Jacob. 

E  SAU  CHW-.  Vul«.  Sri),  given  (1  Esd.  v,  29)  as 
the  name  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  "  Temple 
servants''  or  Nethinim  that  returned  from  the  captiv- 
itv;  in  place  of  the  Ziha  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  ii,  43). 

E'say  C  Hani  an.  Vulg.  Isaia,  I$aias),  the  form  in 
which  the  name  of  tho  prophet  Isaiah  (q.  v.)  con- 
stantly appears  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus. 
xlvui,'  20,  22  ;  2  Esd.  ii,  18).    See  Ehaiam. 

Eacbatology  (a  discussion  of  the  hut  things,  to- 
Xara),  a  branch  of  theology  which  treats  of  the  doc- 


trines concerning  death,  the  condition  of  man  after 
death,  tho  ond  of  this  world  period,  resurrection,  final 
judgment,  and  the  final  destiny  of  the  good  and  the 
wicked.    We  treat  it  here, 

I.  In  its  Biblical  aspects,  especially  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  concerning  the  end  of  the  world, 
denoted  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  "last  days,"  which 
is  applied  in  the  O.  T.  to  the  consummation  of  the  Jew- 
ish economy  by  the  introduction  of  the  Messianic  (Iaa. 
ii,  2;  Mic.  iv,  1^  comp.  Acts  ui,  1 ;  Heb.  i,  2),  and  in 
the  N.  T.  is  extended  to  the  still  ex|>ected  develop' 
menu  of  the  divine  purposes  respecting  the  Church 
(2  Tim.  Hi,  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  3).    See  Last  Day. 

1.  The  Maccabaan  Agt. — In  tho  O.-T.  prophets  the 
return  from  Babylon  is  often  made  a  type  of  the  in- 
coming  of  the  more  glorious  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  is  the  first,  more  obvious,  and  most  literal 
eschatological  symbol,  and  much  of  the  language  (es- 
pecially of  Isaiah)  bearing  upon  it  has  therefore  a 
double  sense  (q.  v.)  or  twofold  application.    See  Bus* 

TORATIOU  (or  THE  Jews). 

2.  The  Chiliastic  Period.— This  is  the  Christian,  aa 
the  preceding  was  the  Jowish  view  of  tho  consumma- 
tion of  the  existing  divine  economy,  to  far  as  relates  to 
the  administration  of  this  world.  It  will  be  treated  un- 
der MlUI.EN.N1UM. 

3.  The  final  Denouement  of  all  terrestrial  Affairs.—. 
This  whole  branch  of  the  subject  is  particularly  exhib- 
ited in  our  Lord's  discourse  to  his  disciples  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Matt,  xxlv,  xxv),  in  which  the  two 
scenes  of  the  retribution  impending  over  Jerusalem, 
and  the  final  judgment,  are  intimately  associated  to- 
gether, in  accordance  with  tliat  almost  constant  prac- 
tice in  tho  Hebrew  prophets  by  which  one  event  is 
made  the  type  and  illustration  of  another  much  farther 
in  the  future.  See  Hyposoia.  This  is  emphatically 
exemplified  in  the  vaticinations  of  Isaiah  lq.  v.),  who 
perpetually  refers  to  the  coming  glory  of  Christ  under 
tho  figure  of  the  nearer  deliverance  from  Babylon,  both 
these  denouements  bein£  projected  upon  the  same  plane 
of  prophecy,  without  any  note  of  tho  interval  of  time 
between ;  likewise  in  the  visions  of  John  in  the  Revela- 
tion (q.v.),  where  the  dramatis  person*  Me  generic  rep- 
resentations of  certain  principles  constantly  reappear- 
ing  in  the  history  of  the  Church  rather  than  confined 
to  particular  characters  at  one  time  only.  Such  often- 
repeated  developments  of  divine  providence  are  the 
"coming  of  the  Son  of  Man'"  and  its  attendant  phe- 
nomena, in  the  sketches  or  rather  glimpses  afforded  as 
by  the  Scriptures  into  the  future.  Sec  Skin  (of  tub 
So*  of  Mas). 

As  to  the  passage  in  Matthew,  which  forms  tbe 
leading  proof-text  of  eschatological  treatises,  the  fol- 
lowing expository  hints  will  serve  to  clear  up  much 
of  the  obscurity  and  ambiguity  which  has  been  thrown 
around  the  text  by  the  confused  manner  in  which 
many  interpreters  have  treated  its  predictions  (see 
Strong's  Harmony  and  K  position  ofthr  Gospels,  §  123; 
Stier,  Wnrtls  »fjrsu*.  in  loc. ;  Wbedou,  Commentary,  in 
loc. ;  Nast,  Commentitry,  in  loc.). 

(1.)  The  question  of  the  apostles  (Matt,  xxiv,  3)  re- 
lates to  two  distinct  subject*,  namely,  the  "coming  of 
the  'Son  of  man'  to  do  these  things," and  the  "end 
of  the  world ;"  these  two  topics,  therefore,  are  discuss- 
ed by  Christ  in  his  reply,  (^lore  strictly,  there  are 
two  questions  concerning  the  first  event,  namely, 
11  when,"  and  "the  sign."  Murk  and  Luke  evidently 
mean  to  con  line  their  reports  or  this  discourse  to  this 
former  catastrophe,  and  therefore  they  d»  not  mention 
the  second  inquiry  as  tc  the  "end  of  the  world"  at  all.) 
Yet,  as  the  que«tioncr*  apparently  supposed  that  theso 
two  events  would  lie  simultaneous,  or  at  least  intimate- 
ly connected  (as  the  constant  tenor  of  all  former  proph- 
ecies had  naturally  made  them  think),  the  answer  also 
uses  very  similar  language  in  treating  them  both,  a 
style  which  their  analogous  nature  peculiarly  required. 
Still,  the  Great  Teacher  could  not  fail  to  give 
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true  criteria  bj'  which  to  separate  these  two  catastro- 
phes, and  for  these  we  are  to  look  in  his  language. 
That  all  the  event*  predicted  in  Matthew's  account  a* 
far  as  xxiv,  34  are  connected  with  the  former  of  these 
themes,  namely,  the  demolition  of  Jerusalem  and  abo- 
lition of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  certain  from  the  declara- 
tion at  that  verse,  that  they  should  all  occur  within 
the  then  living  generation ;  and  the  following  rentes 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  these,  both  by  con- 
tinuity of  idea  and  notes  of  simultaneousness,  that  a 
disruption  anywhere  before  cb.  xxv,  31  would  be  very 
harsh  and  arbitrary.  At  this  point,  however,  we  dis- 
cover clear  intimations  of  a  tradition  (etuy  indeed,  as 
the  typical  correspondence  of  the  two  catastrophes 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  yet  a  real  and  marked  one)  to 
the  second  subject,  the  general  judgment.  The  change 
is  introduced  by  the  notes  of  time,  "Bui  [unwarrant- 
ably omitted  in  our  translation]  when  ....  then,"  and 
by  the  loftier  tone  of  the  style,  liesides  the  distinctive 
mention  of  "  aU  nations"  as  the  subjects  of  that  adjudi- 
cation (ver.  32).  In  the  latter  portion  of  Christ's  dis- 
course alone  is  employed  the  briefer  and  more  general 
mode  of  prediction  usual  with  the  prophets  in  prefigur- 
ing f.ir-distaiit  events,  and  here  only  is  the  language 
all  exclusively  applicable,  to  the  final  judgment.  Toe 
expressions  deemed  by  some  to  point  out  such  a  tran- 
sition at  other  points  than  those  assumed  above  (xxiv, 
86,  and  especially  xxv,  31)  will  be  noticed  presently; 
it  is  sufficient  hero  to  say  in  general  that,  as  the  pas- 
sages em  I  .raced  within  the  medial  porlion  (xxiv,  27- 
xxv,  30)  are  designed  to  be  a  link  of  connection  be- 
tween two  judicial  events  so  correlative  in  character, 
they  naturally  at-* time  a  style  that  might  l>e  applied  to 
either,  borrowing  some  expressions  in  describing  the 
former  which  otherwise  would  belong  exclusively  to 
the  latter.  See  a  similarly  blended  style  in  describing 
the  former  of  these  two  events  in  2  Thess.  i,  7-9 ;  comp. 
with  ii,  2 ;  and  comp.  Matt,  xvi,  27,  28. 

Many  place  at  the  end  of  Matt,  xxiv,  28  the  transi- 
tion to  the  final  judgment;  but  it  is  difficult  to  extend 
the  intimations  of  consecutiveness  that  follow  ("(  But] 
immediately  after/'  "  But  in  those  days")  over  such  a 
chasm.  It  is  true,  the  description  ensuing  in  verses 
29-31  is  unusually  allegorical  for  a  prose  discourse,  but 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed almost  wholly  from  familiar  poetic  predictions 
of  similar  events.  Man}'  of  these  particulars,  more- 
over, may  refer,  partially  at  lea>t,  in  a  literal  sense,  to 
the  concurrent  natural  phenomena  intimated  in  Luke 
xxi,  11 ;  and  in  their  utmost  stretch  of  meaning  they 
also  hint  at  the  collapse  of  nature  in  the  general  judg- 
ment. The  objection  of  anachronism  in  this  applica- 
tion of  the  "tribulation"  of  verse  29  as  a  subsequent 
event,  is  obviated  by  considering  that  this  term  here 
refers  to  the  incipient  stages  of  the  "  tribulation"  of 
verse  21,  where  the  previous  context  shows  that  the 
distress  of  the Jirtt  sieire  and  preliminary  campaign  arc 
specially  intended  ;  l.uke  (verse  24)  there  gives  the 
perromii  incidents  of  the  catastrophe  itself  as  succeed- 
ing, with  an  allusion  to  the  long  desolation  of  the  land 
that  should  follow;  so  that  Christ  here  resumes  the 
thread  of  prophetic  history  (which  had  l>een  somewhat 
interrupted  by  the  caution  against  the  inqiostur*  who 
wen?  so  rife  in  the  brief  interim  of  the  suspension  of 
actual  Inutilities)  by  returning  to  the  national  conse- 
quences of  the  second  and  decisive  onset  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  assignment  of  these  events  contained  in 
the  ensuing  verses,  a*  to  t  ike  place  "after  the  tribula- 
tion" (presumed  to  )>e  that  of  the  acme  of  the  Jew  ish  j 
struggle),  is  the  strongest  argument  of  those  who  ap- 
ply this  whole  following  passage  to  the  final  judgment. 
But  they  overlook  the  equally  explicit  limit  '•  imme- 
diately after,"  and,  moreover,  fail  tn  discriminate  the 
precise  date  indicated  by  "that  tribulation."  This 
latter  is  made  (in  verse  21  of  Matthew)  simultaneous 
with  the  flight  of  the  Christians,  which  could  not  have 
been  practicable  in  the  extremity  of  the  siege,  but  is 


directed  (in  verse  16)  to  be  made  on  the  approach  of 
the  besiegers.  The  consummation  intimated  here, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  clote  of  the  siege  (i.  e.  the  tack 
itself),  and  the  preceding  rigors  are  those  of  its  proprejt*. 
It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  considered  that  the  fall  of  the 
capital  was  but  the  precursor  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  nationality  (here  typified  by  celestial  prodi- 
gies); the  utter  subjugation  of  the  country  at  large  of 
course  following  that  event.  Another  interpretation 
is,  that  the  following  passage  refers  to  a  second  over- 
throw (the  final  extermination  of  the  Jew  ish  metropo- 
lis under  the  emperor  Adrian  in  a  subsequent  wai),  as 
distinguished  from  the  first  under  Titus ;  this  is  in- 
genious, but  would  hardly  justify  the  strong  language 
here  employed,  and  would,  moreover,  require  the  limit 
''immediately"  to  be  extended  half  a  century  fa  thcr. 
when  the  living  "  generation"  must  have  entirely  pass  - 
away.  Nor  at  this  later  event  could  the  "redemp- 
tion" tf  the  Christians  properly  lie  said  to  "draw 
nigh"  (verse  28  of  Luke),  the  Jews  having  then  long 
ceased  to  have  any  considerable  power  to  persecute ; 
compare  the  deliverance  prophetically  celebrated  in 
Kcv.  xi,  es|»e«  ially  verses  H,  13. 

(2.)  In  the  highly-wrought  description  of  Matt,  xxiv, 
29;  Luke  xxi,  2.%  26 (which  constitutes  the  transition- 
|»int  or  intermediate  part  of  our  Saviour's  discourse), 
the  political  convulsions  during  the  acme  of  the  Jew- 
ish struggle  with  the  Romans  are  compared  with  a 
contest  among  the  elements,  in  w  hich  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  earth,  and  waves  join  in  one  horrible  war  to  ag- 
gravate human  misery  and  desperation  (comp.  Judg. 
v,  2C);  the  individual  terms  are  therefore  to  be  under- 
stood as  merely  heightening  the  general  idea.  To 
those  who  suppose  the  final  judgment  referred  to  in 
the  expressions  of  this  and  the  following  verses,  it  may 
here  he  remarked  that  these  symbolical  phenomena  of 
nature  are  all  said  to  take  place  "  immediately  after 
[Mark, 'in'].  .  .  .  those  days,"  while  the  subsequent 
"coming"  is  made  simultaneous  by  the  word  "then" 
used  by  all  the  evangelists;  and  all  these  events  are 
specially  noted  as  signals  of  a  "deliverance"  (Luke, 
verse  28),  evidently  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians from  Jerusalem's  ruin  and  power  to  oppress  bo- 
fore  alluded  to;  the  whole  being  limited  by  all  the 
evangelists  in  distinct  terms  to  the  present  generation. 
In  order  to  understand  many  of  the  phrases  of  this 
representation  (as  especially  those  of  verses  30,  31), 
the  induction  (so  to  speak)  of  a  style  of  language  usual- 
ly appropriated  to  the  second  catastrophe  (as  intimated 
at  the  close  of  paragraph  1  above),  must  be  borne  to 
mind. 

The  first  clement  of  this  "  tribulation"  (that  affect- 
ing the  celestial  luminaries,  a  statement  common  to  ail 
the  evangelists  here)  is  cited  from  Isa.  xiii,  10,  a  pas- 
sage spoken  with  reference  to  the  fall  of  Babylon  ; 
comp.  Joel  iii,  16,  and  many  similar  passages,  in  which 
the  prophets  represent  great  national  disasters  by  ceh  s- 
tiul  phenomena  of  an  astounding  character.  AH  the 
following  quotations,  as  they  appear  in  the  evangeluts, 
are  cited  by  our  Saviour  with  considerable  latitude  and 
irregularity  of  order,  as  his  object  was  merely  to  afford 
brief  sjiecimens  of  thi.*  style;  but  the  general  resem- 
blance to  the  original  pictures  is  too  strong  to  be  mis- 
taken. See  Isa.xxxiv,  4;  xiii.  13;  Ezck.  xxxii,  7,  and 
es]tecially  J(»el  ii,  30.  a  prediction  expressly  quoted  by 
the  apottle  lvtor  (Acts  ii,  19)  as  referring  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

In  illustration  of  the  ungeh  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  these  incidents  (Matt,  xxiv,  31 ;  Mark  xiii,  27),  it 
should  I*  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jew  naturally  asso- 
ciated a  retinue  of  angelic  servants  with  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  in  hi*  triumphant  career,  and  this  idea 
Christ  here  accommodates,  in  order  to  assimilate  this 
first  with  his  final  judicial  appearance,  and  thus  im- 
press it  more  deeply  upon  his  volatile  disciples'  mind 
(comp.  Dan.  vii.  10).  The  '*  angels"  in  this  case  arc  the 
providential  means  (including  particularly  the  Koman 
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Invaders),  by  which  the  Christians*  rescue  from  siege, 
wk,  and  especially  persecution,  was  effected  ;  ami  the 
*•  trumpet  sound"  refers  to  the  warning  intimations 
which  the  belligerent  preparations  afforded  tbem,  thus 
giving  tbem  at  once  an  assurance  and  a  signal  of  de- 
liverance. In  the  similar  language  of  Matt.  xiii.  -12,  49,  \ 
the  primary  reference  is  to  the  general  judgment.  Hut ' 
in  the  passage  liefore  us  it  is  to  Iw  sjiceiully  note-d  that 
tlie  "  trum|«t"  is  to  "  gather  together  bis  elect"  only,  in 
dittinction  from  the  "all  nations"  of  Matt,  xxv,  32. 

At  Matt,  xxiv,  44  (comp.  Luke  xii.  41),  the  dis- 
course, which  previously  had  been  slightly  tinged  with 
allusions  to  the  second  judicial  coming  of  Christ  (verses 
i'J  HI),  now  begins  to  verge  more  distinctly  to  that 
fin  il  stage,  as  tin!  reply  to  Peter  th.it  follows  indicates. 
Still,  there  is  no  m  int  thut  the  transition  to  tbe  last 
judgment  is  effected  till  ch.  xxv,  81. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  first  topic  of  Christ's  dis- 
course (Matt,  xxv,  1-13;  comp.  Luke  xii,  35-38:  the 
parable  in  Matt,  xxv,  14  30  is  parallel  with  an  earlier 
one  of  our  Lord,  Luke  xix,  11  sq.),  the  near  anticipa- 
tion of  the  second  topic  produces  almost  a  double  sense 
in  this  (and  to  a  degree,  in  the  preceding)  parable,  : 
which  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  direct  design  as  the  j 
natural  moulding  of  the  language  while  on  a  kindred  | 
subject,  liy  the  vivid  presence  to  the  mind  of  a  sublime  j 
one  which  is  soon  to  be  introduced;  and,  indeed,  scarce-  ! 
iy  any  phraseology  (especially  in  the  far-reaching 
style  of  allegory)  could  have  been  consistently  adopted 
which  would  not  luve  been  almost  equally  applicable 
to  both  events.    Still,  a  comparison  of  verse  13  with 
ch.  xxiv,  36, 42  shows  that  the  same  occurrences  (Je- 
rusalem's siege  and  fall)  are  here  chiefy  referred  to. 

3.  The  imaginative  style  of  the  representation  of  the 
judgment  day  (Matt,  alone,  xxv,  3L3!>),  which  is  es- 
pecially lictrayed  in  the  comparison  with  the  shermerd, 
shows  that  many  of  its  descriptive  particulars  are  de- 
signed only  for  poetic  "</ru/>ery,"  needed  to  portray 
the  actnulness  of  that  scene  of  the  invisible  world ;  tbe 
bo-lg  of  reality  couched  under  it  consists  in  the  fact  of  j 
a  universal  discrimination  of  mankind  at  a  future  set  j 
time  l>y  Christ  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  according  toj 
their  religious  etiaracter,  followed  by  the  assignment  • 
of  a  corresponding  destiny  of  happiness  or  misery 
Comp.  Rom.  xiv,  10,  12;  2* Cor.  v,  10;  1  Thess.  iv,  16. 

Se«  Cretner,  Eschatolojiuke  Rede  Christi  (Stuttg. 
1*60) ;  Dorner.  Uoratvme  Christi  tschalologlca  (Stuttg. 
1844);  Lippold,  De  Christo  renturo  oracula  (.Dread. 
177(5) ;  also  the  Tkeol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1836,  ii,  269 ;  1846, 
iv,  965;  1861,  iii;  J>mr.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1857;  Stowe, 
in  Bibliutheca  Sacra,  vii,  452.  There  are  special  ex- 
egetical  treatises  on  Matt,  xxiv  and  xxv,  in  Ijitin, 
by  Jachminn  (Lips.  174')»  Hrandes  (Alme,  1792), 
Rintsch  (Xcost,  ad  Oril.  1*27),  Kenon  (Abo,  1798), 
Schmid  (Jen.  1777),  Masch  (AroP.  Bibl.  Lttber.  ii,  6'J), 
Anon.  (Lips.  1809);  in  German,  bv  Crome  (firtm.  u. 
I  ml.  Bibl.  ii,  349),  Amman  (.V.  lk<ol.  Journ.  i.  365), 
Jabu  (in  Bengel's  Archiv.  ii,  79),  Anon,  (in  Eiehhom's 
Bihlioth.  H  i,  609;  B>itragr  z.  Btfdd.  xi,  118;  Tollncr's 
Kurze  verm.  .4  ufsatze,  1 1,  i,  221-50) :  on  Christ's  coming 
(xoporwa,  see  Aia  ent),  in  Latin,  by  Tychsen  (Gott. 
1785),  Sehott  (  len.  1819);  in  German,  bv  Biumeister 
(in  KlaiWr's  Stud.  I,  ii,  219  41 ;  iii,  1-59;  II,  i,  1  104; 
ii,  3-4H).  Schulthess  {XeuetU  theol.  A'odl.'r.  1829,  p.  18- 
48) :  on  tbe  phrase  oi>c i  o  imuc,  in  tatin,  by  Osiander 
(Tub.  175-1)  :  on  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke,  in  Ger- 
man, bv  Goze  (frmbrhr.  Hamb.  1788,  1784),  Molden- 
hauer  (to.  1784.  bis).  See  Kahle,  Biblische  Eschatolo- 
gie  (Gutha,  1870). 

II.  Jheolyical  Eschalologtf  is  a  subdivision  of  sys- 
tematic, and  nmre  particularly  of  dogmatic  theology. 
It  generally  constitutes  the  concluding  part  of  dog- 
matic theology,  as  it  treat*  of  what  constitutes  both  for 
the  individual  Christian  and  for  the  Christian  Church, 
as  a  whole,  the  completion  of  their  destiny.  As  escha- 
Vt\otcr  presupposes  a  lielief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  some  writers  on  dogmatic  theology  (as  Hase)  treat 
III.— T 


of  it  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  man,  and  before 
they  treat  of  the  Church.  Others  connect  the  doctrine 
of  death  with  the  doctrine  of  sin.  On  some  points  of 
escha tology,  different  views  were  held  ut  an  early  period 
of  the  Church.  Origen  understood  a  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  on  the  ApocatastasU  (q.  v.)  as 
meaning  a  linal  reconciliation  and  salvation  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  this  view  has  found  some  adherent*  at  all  times. 
See  Kestokationists.  In  modem  times,  some  go  so 
far  as  to  deny  i.U  punishment  after  the  present  life, 
and  asserting  the  immediate  salvation  of  all  men  [sec 
I'mveiwalists];  while  others  teach  that  immortality 
will  be  the  lot  of  only  the  good,  und  that  the  wicked, 
after  their  death,  will  be  annihilated.  See  Annihila- 
tionists.  See  al:  j  the  articles  Dkath,  Intermedi- 
ate State,  JtiKiMKNT.  Heaves,  Hell,  Rksi  kkec- 
tion,  Immortality.  The  Church  of  Home  developed 
tbe  theory  of  a  future  state,  different  fiom  heaven  and 
hell,  for  which  sec  the  article  Puiioatory.  No  |*>int 
connected  with  eschatology  has  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Church  been  more  productive  of  excited  contro- 
versy than  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
andoftlio  Millennium.  For  the  history  of  this  doctrine, 
see  the  article  Millennium.  In  German  there  are  sep- 
arate treatises  on  eschatology,  c.  g.  Rirhtcr,  die  Lshi  t 
vou  drn  bitten  Dingen  (Brcsl.  1833,  8vo);  Ijiu,  Paultu 
Uhre  p. d.  htzl.  D'.n^en  (Brandciih.  !8  J7, 8vo) ;  Valenti, 
Euh  ttiyltyie  (B.sel,  1840.  8vo);  Karsten,  Ltkre  ron  d. 
Uttten  LUiirpn  (Hostock,  3d  ed.  1861) ;  Srhultz,  Vnraus- 
seizung-n  der  christi.  Lthre  von  der  Unsterbfo  hkeit  (Got- 
tingen.  1861) ;  Wilmarshof,  Dot  Jr writ*  (Leipz.  3  parts, 
1*6 1 -1*66);  Noldechen,  Grade  der  SeOffhit  (Berlin, 
1*63);  .splittgerber,  Tod,  FortLbtn  u.  .4 x/erattJiuny 
(Halle.  18G3)  ;  Rink,  11>m  Ztutuwle  nach  dem  Tode 
(I.udwlgsburg, 2d  ed.  18C5);  Oswald, Eichatologie  (Pa- 
derborn,  186*).— Hagenoach,  Encycl.  §  89;  llerzog, 
RrtU'Enegkl.  iv,  155. 

Escobar  y  Mendoza,  Antonio,  a  Spanish  Jes- 
uit and  noted  casuist,  was  horn  at  Valladolid  in  1589, 
and  took  the  vows  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  16D4.  He 
became  very  eminent  as  a  preacher,  and  is  said  to 
have  preached  daily  (sometimes  twice  a  day)  for  fifty 
years.  He  wus  also  a  prolific  writer,  leaving  more 
than  forty  folio  volumes  of  ascetic  divinity,  sermons, 
casuistry,  etc.  His  Liber  The»l»yia  M oralis  (Lyon, 
1646,  7  vols.  8vo)  passed  through  many  (39  in  Spain) 
editions,  and  was  long  the  favorite  text-book  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  also  wrote  L'ttintrste  Throbx/in  MoralU 
problemnta  (Lyon,  1652,  2  vols,  fol.):— Universa  Theol. 
Mtiral.  receptions  tetUentiie,  etc.  (Lyon,  7  vols.  fol.). 
facobar  became  the  butt  of  Pascal's  wit  in  the  Prorin- 
dil  Utters,  a  fuct  which  will  carry  his  name  to  the 
latest  posterity.  His  " liberality"  in  morals  was  so 
excessive  that  even  Rome  was  compiled  to  disavow 
some  of  his  doctrines.  His  complete  works  till  42  vol- 
umes. He  died  July  4,  1069. — Hoefer,  N(wv.  Biotjr. 
(,'rnrrale.  xvi,  375 ;  Alcgambe,  Biblioth.  Scriptorum  Sac. 
Jr«u  (Louvain,  1K54). 

Eacurial,  or  Eacorial,  a  city  of  Spain,  twenty-four 
miles  N.  \V.  of  Madrid,  containing  a  celebrated  con  vent- 
palnce  generally  called  Esrurial.  The  convent,  built 
for  1G0  monks  of  the  order  of  Jerome,  was  erected  1053- 
84,  by  Philip  1 1,  in  ful  (11  men  t  of  a  vow  iiJ'ide  ut  the  I  at- 
tle  of  St.  Quentin,  fought  ou  the  anniversary  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  and  tho 
king's  palace  forms  the  handle.  The  buildings  are  740 
feet  long,  inclosing 20  courts,  in  which  are  G3  fountains; 
there  are  17  cross  paths,  890  doors,  HXM)  columns,  500D 
windows,  9  towers  surmounted  by  cupolas,  a  magnifi- 
cent church  with  -18  altars  in  side  cbap<-ls.  The  main 
altar  is  adorned  by  n  statue  of  St.  Ioiwrence  in  solid 
silver,  weighing  450  pounds.  Underneath  is  the  cost- 
ly burying  vault  of  the  king,  of  marble  and  jasper. 
The  hhrnrv  of  tbe  convent  contains  w>mp  4fi'H)  MsS.. 
1905  Arabic,  and  is  the  principal  collection  of  Cri- 
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en  till  history  and  literature.  Many  of  the  MS.  and 
other  treasures  were  lost  when  the  place  Mas  sacked 
by  the  French  in  1808.  Besides  these,  there  ore  some 
32,1-13  vols,  of  ancient  author*,  principally  on  history. 
The  picture-gallery  contains  some  466  original  paint- 
ings. A  park  surrounds  the  king's  palace,  or  Ca*a  del 
Principe.— Penny  Cyclopedia;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyUop. 
iv,  157. 

Esdrafila.    See  Jezrkel. 

EsdraS'lom.    See  Esdraelon. 

Esdrad'lon  [from  v.  r.  'EocoatfXuiy]  (or  rather 
Esdrilon,  'KotoijXiuv,  Judith,  iii,  9;  iv,  6;  but  "Esdre- 
lom,"  E<rfy»/A<u/j,  Judith  i,  8  ;  "  Esdraelom,"  vii,  8, 
where  it  is  called  "the  great  plain,"  as  simply  in  Jo- 
seph us  everywhere,  ro  iritiov  /«}«).  the  name  of  a 
valley  or  large  Itottom,  a  Grwcized  form  derived  from 
the  old  royal  city  of  Jtzreel,  which  occupied  a  com- 
manding site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  pla- 
teau, on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gil  boa.  "The  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon"  extends  across  central  Palestine  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  s«  jiarating  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Carntel  and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee. 
The  western  section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  Ac- 
cho  or  Acre  ('Akka).  The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a 
triangle.  Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jcnin 
(the  ancient  Enganuioi)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below 
Nazareth,  and  is  aliout  lo  miles  long ;  the  north  side, 
formed  bv  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  aliout  12  miles  long; 
and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is 
about  18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a  narrow 
pass  opening  into  the  plain  of  'Akka.  This  vast  ex- 
panse has  a  gently  undulating  surface — in  spring  all 
green  with  corn  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds  and 
grass  where  neglected— dotted  with  several  low  i  ray 
tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive  groves.  This 
is  that  valley  of  Megiddo  (inra  nrps,  so  colled  ftom 
the  city  of  Megiddo  [q.  v.],  which  stood  on  its  south- 
ern Itorder),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and  where  kiriL' 
Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his  death-wound 
(Jung,  v ;  2  Chron.  xxv).  Probably,  too,  it  was  he- 
fore  the  mind  of  the  apostle  John  when  he  figuratively 
described  the  final  conflict  between  the  hosts  of  good 
and  evil  who  were  gathered  to  a  place  called  Ar*na- 
geddon  ('Apftayw  fov, from  the  Heb.  "HJw  **?,  that  is, 
the  city  if  Megiddo ;  Rev.  xvi,  10).  The  river  Kishon 
— "that  ancient  river"'  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  v,  21) — drains  the  plain,  and  flows  off  through 
the  pass  westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three  branch 
plains  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a  hunri. 
divided  by  two  bleak  gray  ridges  —  one  1  tearing  the 
fumiliar  name  of  Mount  Gil  boa;  the  other  called  by 
Franks  Little  Hcrmon.but  by  natives  J e del  ed-Duhy. 
The  northern  branch  has  Taltor  on  the  one  side,  and 
Little  Hermon  on  the  other;  into  it  the  troops  of  Ba- 
rak defiled  from  the  heights  of  Taltor  (Judg.  iv,  Vi); 
and  on  its  opposite  side  are  the  sites  of  Nain  and  En- 
dor.  The  southern  branch  lies  between  Jenin  and  Gil- 
boa,  terminating  in  a  point  among  the  hills  to  the  east- 
ward ;  it  was  across  it  that  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2 
Kings  ix,  27).  The  central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well 
as  the  most  celebrated;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile 
slopes  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezrecl  and 
Shu  no  in  on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shcan  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the  "val- 
ley of  Jezreel"  proper — the  Itattle-field  on  which  Gid- 
eon triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  over- 
thrown (Judg.  vii,  1  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxix  and  xxxi).  In- 
deed, a  large  part  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles 
fought  in  Palestine  in  every  age  have  been  waged 
upon  this  eventful  plain. 

Two  things  arc  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon :  1.  Its  wonderful  richness.—  Its  unbroken 
expanse  of  verdant  contrasts  strangely  with  the  gray, 
bleak  crowns  of  GUboa,  and  the  rugged  ranges  on  the 


north  and  south.    The  gigantic  thistles,  the  luxuriant 
grass,  and  the  cxulterance  of  the  cn.ps  on  the  few  cul- 
tivated spots,  show  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    It  was 
the  frontier  of  Zebulon — "  Kejoice,  Zebulon,  in  thv go- 
ing out"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18).   But  it  was  the  special  por- 
tion of  Issachur — "  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and 
the  land  that  it  was  pleasant;  and  lowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen. 
xlix,  15).    2.  Its  de»da:ian. — If  we  except  the  eastern 
brunches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited  village  on  its 
whole  surface,  and  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  it*  soil 
is  cultivated.    It  is  the  home  of  the  wild,  wandering 
i  Bedouin,  who  scour  its  smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  horses 
j  in  search  of  plunder ;  and  when  hard  pressed  can 
'  speedily  remove  their  tents  and  flocks  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  beyond  the  reach  of  a  weak  government.  It 
I  has  always  been  insecure  since  history  began.  The 
old  Canaunitish  tribes  drove  victoriously  through  it  in 
|  their  iron  chariots  (Judg.  iv, :',  7):  the  nomad  Slhlian- 
j  ites  and  Amalckite* — those  "children  of  the  East,"  who 
i  were  "as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,"  whose  "cam- 
I  els  were  without  number*'— devoured  its  rich  pastures 
j  (Judg.  vi,  1-6 ;  vii,  1) ;  the  Philistines  long  held  it,  es- 
'  tublishing  a  stronghold  at  Uethsheun  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1 ; 
xxxi,  10);  and  the  Syrians  frequently  swept  over  it 
I  with  their  armies  (1  Kings  xx,  26;  2  Kings  xiii.  17). 

In  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  even'  hasty  incur- 
■  sii  n  and  to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read  the  fortunes 
of  that  tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its  richness  consent- 
ed to  sink  into  a  half-nomudic  state — "  Rejoice,  O  Iasa- 
char,  in  thy  tents  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  crouch- 
ing down  between  two  burdens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest 
was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  Itecame  a  servant  unto  trib- 
ute" (Gen.  xlix,  14,  15;  Deut.  xxxiii,  18).    Once  only 
did  this  tribe  shake  off  the  yoke — when  under  the 
j  heavy  pressure  of  Sisera,  "the  chiefs  of  Issaihar  were 
;  with  Deborah"  (Judg.  v,  15).    Their  exposed  position 
|  and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain  made  them 
|  anxious  for  the  succession  of  David  to  the  throne,  as 
;  one  under  whose  powerful  protection  they  would  enjoy 
:  that  peace  and  rest  which  they  loved  ;  and  they  joined 
:  with  their  neighbors  of  Zebulnn  and  Naphtali  in  send- 
'  ing  to  David  presents  of  the  richest  productions  of  their 
1  rich  country  (1  Chron.  xii,  ?2,  40).    See  Issachar. 

The  whole  bonlers  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are  dot- 
I  ted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  interest. 
Here  we  group  them  together,  while  referring  the 
reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles.  On  the 
east  we  have  Endor,  Nain.  and  Shunem,  ranged  round 
the  base  of  the  "hill  of  Moreb;"  then  Bethshean  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain  where  the  "valley  of  Jezreel" 
opens  towards  the  Jordan ;  then  Gill  oa,  with  the 
"  well  of  Harod,"  and  the  ruins  of  Jezrecl  at  its  west- 
ern base.  On  the  south  arc  Engannim,  Taanach,  and 
!  Megiddo.  At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging 
brow  of  Cannel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice ;  and 
I  close  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below  runs  the  Ki- 
shon, on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note,  are 
!  Nazareth  and  Tabor.  The  modern  Syrians  have  for- 
[  gotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  forgotten  the 
ancient  history  of  Esdraelon,  and  it  is  now  known 
among  them  only  as  Merj  ibn-'A mer,  "  the  Plain  of 
the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic  sketch  of  Esdraelon 
is  given  in  Stanley's  Syr.  ttnd  Pales,  p.  .'>27  sq. ;  Bee 
also  Porter,  If  and/took  for  Syria  and  Ptdrstine,  p.  361 
sq. ;  Jowett,  Christian  Resenrchts,  p.  146,  21.  2;  Robin- 
son, Researches,  new  edition,  ii,  315-30.  866;  iii,  118 
s-i.;  Thomson,  Land  and  Hani;  ii,  216  sq. ;  Walt  her, 
J>e  MiyaAw?rtc\v  7'<i luistma- (  Lips.  1792).    See  Jkz- 

RKKU 

Es  dras  (  r><"f>«c:  Vulg.  Esdms),  the  Grecized 
form,  used  throughout  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esd.  viii,  1,  3, 
7,  8,  9, 19.  23,  25,  91,  92.  96 ;  ix,  1,  7,  16,  89,  40,  42,  45, 
16,  49;  2  Esd.  i,  1;  ii,  10,  33,  42;  vi,  10;  vii,  2,  25; 
viii,  2, 19 ;  xiv,  1,  38),  of  the  name  of  the  scribe  Ezra 
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(q.  ▼.).  In  several  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
as  well  at  in  all  the  printed  editions  anterior  to  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ami  in  many  since  tli.it 
period,  there  will  lie  found  four  hooks  following  each 
other,  entitled  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  -Ith  honk*  of  Ezra, 
The  tirst  two  are  the  canonical  liook*  of  F./.ra  and  Ne- 
hemiah, the  :ul  ami  4th  torn  the  suhject  of  the  articles 
below.  Thsy  are  the  same  which  are  called  1st  and 
2d  Eadras  in  the  English  Authorized  Version.  For 
their  use  and  relation  to  the  canonical  liooks  see  Jnsip- 
jrfin  l>en-(  orion  (ed.  Breithaupt,  lilo),  p.  4<  s<j, ;  Tren- 
delenburg, in  Kichhorn's  liiblioth.  i,  1X0  sq. ;  Eichhorn, 
ElnleiL  in  d.  A  pocr.  p.  335  sq. ;  Herzfeld,  ($e.*ch.  d.  I  true!, 
p.  320  sq. ;  Ewald,  (iesch.  Isr.  iv,  131  sq. ;  Keil,  F.ml-it. 
ind.  A.  T.  (ed.  1*59),  p.  677  sq. ;  Davidson,  Text  o/O. 
T.  p.  937  sq.    See  Apocrypha. 

ESDKAS,  First  IhmK  or.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
apocryphal  books  in  the  Knglish  translations  of  the 
Bible  (viz.,  Coverdale,  Matthews,  Taverncr,  the  Ge- 
neva Bible,  Cranmcr  s  Bible,  ths  Iti^h»»|>s*  Bible,  the 
A.  V.),  which  follow  Luther  ami  the  translators  of  the 
Zurich  version,  who  were  the  tirst  that  separated  the 
apocryphal  from  th.«  canonic  tl  liooks.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  Luther  himself  never  translated 
the  apocryphal  portions  of  Ezra,  because  he  regarded 
them  as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  apocrypha 
(see  below,  set.  6). 

I.  Title  and  Potition. — This  Iniok  has  dine  rent  titles. 
In  some  editions  of  the  Sept.  it  is  called  o  'Itou'r,  the 
Priest  (Cod.  Alex.),  which  is  equivalent  to  Ezra,  who, 
by  way  of  eminence,  was  styled  "the  priest"  or  "the 
scribe,"  in  others  it  is  designated* Eut-tnc,  Arra,  while 
in  the  Vatican  and  many  modern  editions  of  the  Sept., 
as  well  as  in  the  old  L-ttin  and  the  Syriae,  it  is  called 
"fA* first  book  of  Ezra,"  and  accordingly  is  placed  be- 
fore the  canonical  Ezra,  which  is  called  11  the  secm-l 
book  of  Ezra,"  because  the  history  it  gives  is  in  part 
anterior  to  that  given  in  the  canonical  E/.ra.  In  th.- 
V ul  _ .  again,  where  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ar«>  respective- 
ly styled  the  first  and  second  book  of  Ezra,  this  apocry- 
phal book,  which  comes  immediately  after  them,  is 
called  "  the  third  book  of  Ezra."  <  Ithers,  again,  call  it 
"th*.  second  book  of  Ezra"  (Isidore,  Origg.  vi,  2),  lie- 
eaase  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  it  follows,  were  to- 
gether styled  k'th'  fir.<t  liook  of  Ezra,"  according  to  a 
▼err  ancient  practice  anion  ^  the  Jews,  who,  by  putting 
the  two  canonical  books  together,  obtained  the  same 
number  of  books  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet;  and  others  call  it  Pteudo-Ktrtt,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  canonical  Ezra.  The  name 
first  Eadras  given  to  it  In  the  A.  V.  is  taken  from  the 
Genera  Bible,  the  older  English  translations  (viz. 
Corn-dale's  Bible,  Matthew's  Bible,  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble), as  well  as  the  sixth  article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1571>.  following  Luther  and  the  Zurich  Bible, 
rail  it  the  third  E-dra,  according  to  the  Viilg.  Since 
the  Council  of  Trent  (154G),  this  liook  has  lieen  removed 
from  its  old  position  to  the  end  of  the  volume  in  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  of  the  Vnlg.  In  the 
list  of  revisers  or  translators  of  the  ftlshnps'  Bible,  sent 
l«y  Archbishop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  w  ith  the 
portion  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras  seem  to  !■«  all  com- 
prised under  the  one  title  of  Esdras.  Barlow,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the  books 
of  Judith.  Tobias,  and  Sipientia  (Corrtsp.  of  Archbp. 
Parker.  Park.  Soc.  p.  335). 

II.  Design  and  Contents.— Tho  object  of  this  liook,  as 
far  as  its  original  portion  is  concerned  (iii.  1-r,  f>\  Is  to 
excite  the  heathen  rulers  of  Juda>a  to  liberality  ami 
kindness  towards  the  Jews,  by  depicting  the  good  ex- 
ample ,,(  Darius,  from  whom  Zerubbabel  obtained  per- 
mission, by  the  aid  of  wisdom,  to  return  with  hi-  breth- 
rra  to  Palestine,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  the  Tem- 
ple. This  design  it  worked  out  in  the  following  at- 
tractive story.  Darius,  having  given  a  sumptuous 
feast  to  all  bis  subjects  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 


1  retired  to  rest  (iil,  1-3") ;  when  asleep,  his  three  body, 
guards,  Zerubbabel  being  one  of  them,  proposed  each 
to  write  a  maxim  stating  what  he  thought  was  the 
most  powerful  thing,  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would 
reward  the  wisest  writer  (ver.4-l»).  Accordingly,  they 
nil  wrote:  one  said  "  Wine  is  the  most  |xiwerful ;"  the 
other,  "A  king  is  the  most  powerful;"  while  Zcruh- 
baliel  wrote, '•  Women  arc  very  powerful,  but  truth 
conquers  all."  The  slips  containing  these  maxims 
were  pot  under  the  king's  pillow,  ami  were  given  to  him 
when  he  awoke  (ver.  10  12).  When  he  had  read  them 
he  immediately  sent  for  all  his  magnates,  and,  having 
read  these  maxims  before  them  (_ver.  13-15),callcd  ii|*iu 
the  three  youths  to  explain  their  sayings  (ver.  It*,  17). 
The  first  sjmkc  elaborately  about  the  great  jniwer  w  hich 
wine  manifests  in  different  ways  (ver.  18  -24);  the  sec- 
ond descanted  upon  the  unlimited  jiower  of  royalty, 
illustrating  it  by  various  examples  (iv,  1-12);  while 
Zerubbabel  discoursed  upon  the  mighty  influence  of 
women,  frequently  contravening  the  power  of  wine 
and  monarchs,  and  then  burst  forth  in  praise  of  truth 
so  eloquently,  that  all  present  exclaimed,  "  Great  is 
truth,  uml  mightiest  above  all  things"  (ver.  13-41). 
Ihirius  then  offered  to  Zerubbabel  anything  he  should 
ask  (ver.  42),  whereupon  he  reminded  the  king  of  his 
vow  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  return  the  sacred  vessels 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  (ver.  43  17).  The  king 
stood  up,  kissed  Zerubbabel.  wrote  to  all  officials  to 
convey  him  ami  all  his  brethren  to  Palestine,  nnd  to 
supply  all  the  necessary  materials  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  (ver.  48  G3). 

This  is  preceded  and  followed  by  descriptions  of 
events  which  present  the  whole  us  one  continuous  nar- 
rative, relating  in  historical  order  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple-service  first  under  Josiah,  then  under  Zerubba- 
bel, and  finally  under  Ezra,  ami  which  are  compiled 
from  the  records  contained  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  as  follows : 

1.  Chap.  I  eorre«p"tiil*  lot  Chron.  xxxv  and  xxxvl,  giving  nn 
account  of  .todah's  magnificent  rclebration  of  the  Passover- 
feast  In  the  eighteenth  month  of  his  rcigu,  and  continuing 
the  history  till  the  IUhyl'>nl*n  captivity. 

•I.  Chap,  it,  1-15,  corresponds  to  I  era  1, 1-11,  recording  the  re- 
turn  of  the  Jews  from  Mahylou  under  the  guidance  of  Sana- 
luusar  In  the  reign  of  Cyru*. 

3.  ('Imp.  II,  1IV-30,  corresponds  to  Ran  Iv,  7-24.  giving  an  sc. 
count  of  ArtaxerxeV  prohibition  to  build  the  Temple  till  the 
second  year  of  Partus. 

4.  Chap.  Iii.  1  v,  ((.contains  the  original  piece. 

5.  i  imp.  v,  T  "It,  corresponds  to  K/.ra  it,  1  -Iv.  5,  giving  a  list 
of  the  persona  who  retitrm-d  with  Xeruhbabel,  describing 
the  commencement  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  aud  the 
obstacle*  whereby  it  was  Interrupted  "for  the  space  of  two 
years"  until  the  relirn  of  Partus. 

0.  Chap,  vl,  1-vli,  15. corresponds  to  Kx-a.  v,  1-vl,  -.".'.giving  an 
ncconnt  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Zcrubbabid  under 
l»-<riu«.  of  Its  completion  in  the  sixth  year  of  thl«  monarch's 
n  Ign,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  Temple  sendee. 

7.  Chap,  viil,  I  ix,  3(1.  corresponds  to  Kara  vii,  1  -x,  44,  describ- 
ing the  return  of  Kara  with  hia  culouy,  and  the  putting 
awav  of  the  strange  wives. 

8  Chap,  ix,  37-55.  corresponds  to  Neh.  vli.  23-vili,  IS,  giving 
an  account  of  Kara  s  public  reading  of  the  law. 

The  original  piece  around  which  all  this  clusters 
has  evidently  lieen  the  cause  of  this  transposition  and 
remodelling  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the  canoni- 
cal books.  II  tving  assumed  that  Zerubbaliel  ret  timed 
to  Jerusalem  w  ith  a  |iortion  of  his  brethren  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Darius,  the  compiler  naturally  placed  Ezra 
ii,  1-iv,  ft,  which  irives  the  list  of  those  that  returned, 
n/'/.  r  the  original  piece,  for  it  lielongs  to  Zerubbabel's 
time,  nccording  to  ii,  2,  and  the  original  piece  he  placed 
after  Ezra  iv,  7-24,  because  Ezra  ( Ezra  iv,  24)  led  him 
to  suppose  that  Artaxerxes  reigned  before  Darius. 
Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible. 
One  was  to  introduce  and  give  scriptural  sanction  to  the 
legend  aliout  Zeruhliabel,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
n  historical  ha-e,  and  may  have  existed  as  a  separate 
work ;  the  other  was  to  explain  the  great  obscurities 
of  the  liook  of  Ezra,  and  to  present  the  narrative,  as 
the  author  understood  it  in  historical  order,  in  which, 
however,  ho  has  signally  failed.    For,  not  to  a      rt  to 
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innumerable  other  contradictions,  the  introducing  of 
the  opposition  of  tlie  heathen,  as  offered  to  Zerubbabel 
after  he  had  l)een  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  of  that  opposition  110  lasting 
"  until  the  reign  of  Darius"  (v,  73).  und  as  put  down 


seems  to  indicate  a  residence  in  Egypt,  and  an  acquaint* 
unce  with  the  lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  ac- 
quired. The  phraseology  of  v,  73  savors  also  strongly 
of  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared  first 


by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is  such  a  palpable  as  a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 

inconsistency  as  is  alone  sufficient  quite  to  discredit  into  the  narrative  made  up  from  the  book  of  Ezra,  this 

the  authority  of  the  book.    It  even  induces  the  sus-  Greek  sentence  from  eh.  v  would  not  prove  nnything 

picion  that  it  is  a  farrago  made  up  of  scraps  by  several  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  original  legend  waa 

different  hands.    At  ul!  event",  attempts  to  reconcile  written.    '1  he  expressions  in  iv,  40,  »' She  is  the 


the  different  portions  with  each  other,  or  with  Scrip- 
ture, is  lost  labor. 

I I I.  Unity  ami  Original  Language. — The  above  an- 
alvsis  of  its  contents  shows  that  the  book  gives  us  a 
consecutive  history  de  Umpli  restitution*^  as  the  oil 
Latin  tersely  expresses  it.  It  is,  however,  not  com- 
plete in  its  present  state,  as  is  evident  from  the  abrupt 
manner  in  which  it  concludes  with  Neh.  viii,  12.  We 
may  therefore  legitimately  presume  that  the  compiler 
intended  to  add  Neh.  viii,  18-18,  and  perhaps  also  ch. 
ix.  Josephus,  who  follows  the  history  given  in  this 
book,  continues  to  speak  of  the  death  of  Ezra  (Ant.  xi, 

5,  5),  from  which  it  may  lie  concluded  that  it  originally 
formed  part  of  this  narrative.  More  venturous  are  the 
opinions  of  Zunz,  that  N'eh.  i-vii  originally  belonged 
to  this  book  {Die  GotUidieiutl.  Vortrdge,  p.  20),  and  of 
Eichhorn,  that  2  Chron.  xxxiv  followed  the  abrupt 
breaking  off  (Linlcitung  in  <l.  Apokr.  p.  345  sq.). 

As  to  its  original  language,  this  compilation  is  un- 
doubtedly made  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not 
from  other  parts  of  the  present  Sept.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  rendering  of  *y£>  by  »/i7rpo<x3t»' 
roii  Xaov,  reading  m2t2  (compare  i,  11  with  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  12),  and  of  n-l^n"?  h'zi  by  <rni  nvvtriXi- 
aav  mivTu  rd  irco$a  «/'r»jr,  rending (con. p. 
i,  63  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19 ;  see  also  ii,  7  9  with 
Ezra  i,  4,  6;  ii,  17  with  Ezra  iv,  9;  ii,  1G  with  Ezra 
iv,  7;  ii,  21  with  Ezra  iv,  16;  ix,  10  with  Ezra  x,  4), 
since  these  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Ivork  was  compiled  and  translated  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  translator,  however,  did  not  aim 
so  much  to  be  literal  as  to  produce  a  version  compati- 
ble with  the  Greek  idiom.  Hence  he  sometimes  ab- 
breviated the  Hebrew  (comp.  i,  1"  with  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
10  12;  ii,  15,  10  with  Ezra  iv,  7  11 ;  v,  7  with  Ezra  v, 

6,  7 ;  vi,  4  with  Kzra  v,  3,  4  ;  viii,  0  with  Kzra  vii,  0  •  j 
viii,  14  with  Ezra  vii,  17 ;  viii,  20  with  E/.r.i  vii,  22),  j 
and  sometimes  tried  to  make  it  more  intelligible  by 
adding  some  words  (comp.  i,  56  with  2  Chron.  xxvi,  1 
20;  ii,  5  with  Ezra  i,  3;  il,  9  with  Ezra  i.  4  ;  ii,  16  with 
Ezra  iv,  6;  ii,  18  with  Kzra  iv,  12;  v,  -10  with  Kzra  ii, 
03  ;  v,  47  with  Ezra  iii,  1 ;  v,  52  w  ith  Ezra  iii,  3 ;  v,  P>»> 
with  Ezra  iv,  1;  vi,  41  with  Ezra  ii,  01:  vi,  8  with 
Ezra  iv,  14 ;  vi,  9  with  Kzra  r,  x ;  vii,  9  with  Ezra  vi, 
18).    The  original  portion,  too,  is  n  Palestinian  pro- 
duction, embellished  to  suit  the  Alexandrian  taste.  , 
Tlie  Hebrew  forms  of  it  may  lie  seen  in  Jo«ephns  (.In/.  ' 
xi.  3, 1)  ami  Josippon  ben-Gorion  (i,  c.  0,  p.  47  sq.,  cd. 
Breithaupt). 

IV.  Author  and  Date.  —  As  regards  the  time  and 
place  when  the  compilation  was  made,  the  orig-'nal 
portion  is  tliat  which  alone  affords  much  clew.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the 
book  in  that  language.    He  was  well  acquainted,  too,  ! 
with  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iii,  1,  2  ( 
tq.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (V>.  20,  21,  .'J9,  41, 
etc.,  and  45  compared  with  Psa.  exxxvii,  7).    Hut , 
that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings,  nnd  was 
not  contemporary  with  the  events  narrated,  appears 
from  the  nndiscriminating  way  in  which  he  uses  pro- ; 
miscnously  the  phrase  Meiks  awl  /Vrninw,  or  Perrituu 
ami  MnUi,  according  as  he  happened  to  be  imitating 
the  lan^u  ige  of  Daniel  or  of  the  book  of  Esther.    The  ; 
ulluMon  in  iv,  28  to  "sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
rivers,"'  for  tbc  purpose  of  "rob'jing  and  stealing,"  . 


st.ength,  kingib  ni,  power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages,"  is 
very  like  the  doxology  found  in  some  copies  of  the 
bird's  Pray,  r,  and  retained  by  us,  "Thine  is  the  king- 
dom, ami  the  power  and  tlie  glory  forever."  But 
Lightfoot  says  that  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  service, 
instead  of  saying  Amen,  used  this  antiphon,  Hl<s>cd 
be  the  Name  of  the  Glory  of  His  Kingdom  fo  ever 
and  ever  ( Works,  vi.  427).  Thus  the  resemblance  may 
be  accounted  for  by  their  being  both  taken  from  a  com- 
I  mon  source. 

Whoever  the  author  was,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
Palestine  (c«  mp.  v,  47),  and  certainly  was  a  master 
of  Greek,  as  is  evident  from  his  superior  style,  which 
resembles  that  of  Symmachus,  and  from  bis  success- 
fully turning  the  Hebraisms  into  good  Creek  (e«  mp. 
viii,  5  with  Ezra  viii.  17;  ix,  13  with  Ezra  x,  14). 
:  The  compiler  must  have  lived  at  least  a  century  ttcfora 
I  Christ,  since  Jwcphus  follows  his  narrative  of  tho 
1  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  {Ant.  xi,  5 ;  xi,  45).  Tlie 
I  liook  must  therefore  have  existed  for  some  t.me,  and 
have  acqidred  great  reputation  and  authority,  to  make 
the  Jewish  historian  prefer  its  description  of  those  days 
to  thut  of  the  canonical  books. 

V.  Cannn'ritg  and  Importance.— -This  book  was  nev- 
er included  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  nor  is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  given  by 
the  early  fathers,  e.  g.  Melito,  Origen,  Fusebius,  Atha- 
nasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  many  oth- 
ers ;  and  St.  Jerome  emphatically  wants  us  "  not  to 
i  take  pleasure  in  the  dreams  of  the  3d  and  4th  apocry- 
,  phal  l  ooks  of  Ezra"  (/><•/!  in  Ktdr.  et  AV/At  m.).  The 
councils  of  Florence  (14:-8)  and  Trent  (1540)  decided 
against  its  canonicity.  The  reason  of  this  last  exclu- 
sion seems  to  be  that  the  Tridentine  fathers  were  not 
aware  that  it  existed  in  Creek ;  for  it  is  not  in  the 
Complutensian  edition  (1515).  nor  in  the  Biblia  Regia. 
Vatablus  (15-10)  had  never  seen  a  Creek  copy,  and,  iu 
the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks  of  it  as 
only  existing  in  some  MSS.  and  printed  Latin  Bibles. 
Baduel  abo,  a  French  Protestant  divine  (Bibl.  CrtV.) 
(about  1560\  says  that  he  knew  of  no  one  who  hud 
ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  For  this  reason  it  seems  it 
was  excluded  from  tho  Canon,  though  it  has  certainly 
quite  as  >:o<id  o  title  to  be  admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith, 
etc.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comjmr. 
IVrtf.  ap.  Soames,  /list,  of  Jtrf.  ii,  00*)  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  in  excluding  the  two  l>ooks  of  Esdras, 
followed  Augustine's  Canon;  but  this  is  not  so.  Au- 
gustine (de  Doctr.  Chrirt.  lib.  ii,  13)  dbtinctly  mentions 
among  the  libri  canonici  Esdne  dno;  and  that  one  of 
these  was  our  1st  Esdras  is  manifest  from  tlie  quota- 
tion from  it  given  in  his  De  t'itrit.  Dei.  Hence  it  is 
also  sure  that  it  was  included  among  those  pronounced 
as  canonical  jy  the  third  Council  of  Carthage.  A.D. 
307  or  419,  where  the  same  title  is  given.  E*dr<r  libit 
duo:  here  it  is  to  tie  noticed  by  the  way  that  Augus- 
tine and  the  Council  of  Carthage  use  the  term  canoni- 
cal in  a  much  broader  sense  than  we  do ;  and  that  the 
manifest  ground  of  considering  them  canonical  in  any 
sense  is  their  Iwing  found  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the 
Sept.  in  use  at  that  time.  Luther  would  not  even 
translate  it,  "because  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is 
not  better  soid  by  Esop  in  his  Fables,  or  even  in  much 
more  trivial  books"  (  Vorrede  avf  d*n  Barttch);  the 
version  given  in  the  later  editions  of  Luther's  Bible 
is  tlie  work  of  Daniel  Cramer,  and  the  Protestant 
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Church  generally  has  treated  it  with  great  contempt,  |  1.  Introduction  (iii,  1-36,  A.V. ;  or  i,  1-36,  Ethiopic 
hectare  it  contradict*  tho  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Vers.). — When  on  his  couch  in  Babylon,  m  the  30th 
Nehemiah.  On  the  other  hand,  Josephus,  as  we  have  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  558), 
seen,  regards  it  as  a  great  authority,  und  it  was  treat-  j  mourning  over  the  deplorable  fate  of  his  lirethreii  (ver. 
ed  with  great  reverence  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa-  1  3),  and  recounting  tho  dealings  of  God  with  mankind 
thcrs.  St.  Augustine  mentions  it  among  the  canonical  |  gent-rally  (ver.  4  12),  and  with  his  chosen  people  in 
books  (De  Dodr.  Chritt.  lib.  ii,  l.l),  and  quotes  the  fa-  j  particular,  in  consequence  of  their  sinful  nature  inher- 
mous  passage.  "  Truth  is  the  strongest"  (eh.  iii,  12).  as  ,  ited  from  Adam  (ver.  13-22),  for  which  the  Temple 
Ezra's  prophecy  respecting  Christ  (/As  Ciritut.  M,  1  wai  destroyed  and  the  city  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
xviii,  16);  the  "same  sentence  is  quoted  as  Scripture  Gentiles  (ver.  23  27).  Ezra  asked  God  why  the  hea- 
by  Cvprian  (Epist.  lxxlv  ;  romp,  also  (h-mms  Alex-  then  sinners  of  Babylon  are  spared,  whilst  the  j-eople 
andrinus,  Strom,  i;  Athanasius,  Or>tt.  iii.  cont.  A  rin-  of  his  covenant  are  to  unsparingly  punished  (ver.  28- 
nat;  Justin  Martyr,  Diil.  rum  Tn/ph.).    Mtslcrn  criti-  30)? 


cism  has  justly  taken  the  middle  course  between  treat- 
in;  it  with  contempt  and  regarding  it  as  canonical, 
and  has  recognised  in  it  an  im|iortiint  auxiliary  to  the 


Firtt  Rrttlfvm  (iv.  1-v,  15,  A.V. ;  ii,  1-iii,  23, 
Eth.).— In  answer  to  this,  the  angel  L'riel  is  sent,  who, 
after  censuring  the  presnmptuousncss  of  a  short-sight- 


scttling  of  the  text,  and  to  the  adjusting  of  the  facts  j  ed  man  in  trying  to  fathom  the  unsearchable  dealings 
re<«rd  >d  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  since  '  of  the  Most  High,  when  be  cannot  understand  the 


th'.s  book  has  evidently  l»een  made  from  a  different 
recension  of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  some  readings  anil 
divisions  preferable  to  those  contained  in  the  canonical 
looks  (cutup.  v,  9  with  Ezra  ii,  12;  ix.  12  with  Ezra 


tilings  below  (ver.  1-21).  and  after  Ezra's  earnest  re- 
iteration of  the  question  (ver.  22-2.1),  says  that  sin  has 
not  yet  reached  its  climax  (ver.  20  31).  enumerates 
the  signs  wherebv  the  fultu-ss  of  that  time  will- be  dis- 


x,  6;  ix,  16  with  Ezra  x,  10).    lloth  Bertheau  in  his  |  tinguished,  and  promises  to  reveal  to  him  still  greater 


commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  {Ertget.  Handb. 
pt,  xviii).  and  Fritz*che  in  his  commentary  on  the 
apocryphal  Ezra  (Exeyt.  Iland'i.  z.  d.  Ap«k-r.  pt.  i), 
have  shown  the  important  services  which  the  ca- 
nonical and  tincanonical  records  may  raider  to  each 
other. 

VI.  There  are  no  separate  rommfntitrirt  on  the  first 
book  of  Esdras,  and  the  literature  pertaining  to  it  is 
given  under  foregoing  heads. 

E>DHAS,  Sr.roxo  Hook  ok.  i.  e.  the  second  in  the 


things  if  he  will  continue  to  pray  and  fast  seven  days 
(ver.  32  v.  1*0. 

8.  Sermtd  tttrr'at'um  (v,  16-vi,  34,  A.V. ;  iii,  24  iv, 
37,  Eth.).— H  iving  fasted  seven  days  according  to  tho 
command  of  the  angel,  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
priniv  of  the  Jews  (ver.  16-21),  Ezra  a  .rain  ap|>eals  to 
God,  asking  why  he  does  not  punish  his  sinful  people 
himself  rather  than  give  them  over  to  the  heathen 
(  ver.  22  30)  ?  rriel.  who  appears  a  second  time,  after 
referring  again  to  the  inscrutable  judgments  of  God 


order  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  given  in  the  English  (ver.  31  56),  reveals  to  Ezra,  according  to  promise, 

translation*  of  the  Bible,  which  follow  the  Zurich  Hible.  more  distinctly  what  shall  lie  the  signs  of  the  latter 

I.  TtU  and  Position.— l\w  original  designation  of  days,  saying  that  with  Esau  [the  Idumwons]  the  pres- 

this  liook.  I>y  which  it  is  appropriately  called  in  the  ent  world  will  terminate,  mid  the  world  to  come  will 

Greek  Church,  is  ' \iroKti\it4/ir  'Em':>ii.  or  mmQijrun  liegin  with  Jacob  (vi,  1  -10),  whereupon  the  day  of 


'R-ri'pti,  thf  Jtetyfati  n  or  ProjAectf  «/'  Ezra  (com p.  Ni. 
cephorns.  aptid  Fabric.  Cod.  Pmnd.  I".  '/'.  ii,  17C;  Cod. 
Apocr.  X.  T.  i.  951  sq. ;  Montfaucn.  Hidioth.  Coidin. 
p.  191).  The  designation  "  1  Ezra,"  which  it  has  in  the 
Arabic  nnd  Ethiopic  versions,  ari*es  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  placed  before  the  canonical  Ezra  liecause  it  be- 
gin* a  little  earlier  (i.  e.  B.C.  5.1*0  than  the  Hebrew 
Ezra.  It  is  called  «•  2  Ezra"  in  the  Latin  version  be- 
cause it  follows  the  canonical  hook*.  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah, which  were  together  styled  the  firnt  Ezra,  and  it 
is  still  more  generally  denominated  "44  Ezra,"  a  name 
given  to  it  hy  St.  Jerome  (romp.  Prirf.  in  Esdi:  et  AV- 
chrm.\  because  it  is  in  most  of  the  tat  in  MSS.  the 


judgment  will  follow,  and  be  announced  by  the  blast 
of  a  trnmj>et  (ver.  11  25) ;  Enoch  and  Elias,  the  fore- 
runners of  the  McsViah,  shall  appear  (ver.  26),  nnd  sin 
and  corruption  will  l.e  destroyed  ( ver.  27,  2h)  ;  tells 
him  to  be  comforted,  patient,  and  resigned,  and  that  he 
shall  hear  something  more  if  he  will  fast  again  seven 
day*  (ver.  29  ."VI). 

4.  Third  Relation  (vi,  35  ix,  25,  A.V.;  iv,  38-ix, 
27,  Eth.).— The  fasting  being  i»ver.  Ezra  ogain  ap- 
peals to  God.  to  know  how  it  is  that  his  chosen  peopl 
for  whom  this  wonderful  world  was  created,  are  de- 
prived of  their  inheritance  (ver.  35  59)  ?  Whereupon 
l'riel  appears  a  third  time,  tells  him  that  it  is  because 


fourth  of  the  Iwoks  which  go  by  the  name  of  Ezra,  and  of  their  sin  (vii,  1  25),  deserHw*  the  death  of  the  Mes- 

which  are  placed  in  the  following  order:  1  Ezra,  i.  e.  siih,  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  things 

the  canonical  Ezra;  2  Ezra,  i.  e.  Nehemiah;  X  Ezra,  which  will  ronie  to  puss,  concluding  with  an  adinoni- 

i.  e.  1  apocryphal  Ezra;  and  4  Ezra,  i.  e.  this  Umk.  tion  to  Ezra  to  fa«t  and  pray  again  (ver.  26  ix,  25). 

The  name  "4  Ezra"  is  retained  by  Lutlur,  tho  Zurich  5.  Firtt  l'i>?«»  (ix.  26 -x.  59,  A.  V. ;  ix,  2*  x,  74, 

Bible.  Coverd  ile,  Matthew's  Bild  •,  Cruimer's  Bible.  Eth.).— After  appealing  again  to  God  in  behalf  of  his 

the  Bishops'  Bible,  ami  in  the  6th  article  of  the  Church  brethren  (ver.  26  37),  Ezra  suddenly  saw  a  woman  in 

of  England  (1571  i.    The  name  "2  Esdras,*"  given  to  it  the  deepest,  mourning  for  her  only  son,  who  had  been 

in  tile  A.  V.,  is  taken  fn<m  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  i*  born  to  her  after  being  married  thirty  years,  and  who 

the  title  given  to  it  by  the  author  himself  (2  Esdr.  i,  died  on  the  day  of  his  nuptials  (ver.  38  x,  I  t,  and  she 

11.    This  book,  like  the  former  one,  is  placed  at  the  would  not  be  comforted  <  ver.  2  4      He  rebuked  her  for 

end  of  the  Vul  »at.."  in  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  edi-  l>eing  so  di-consol<:tc  about  the  loss  of  one  son,  when 

tion*,  liecame  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  Canon  by  Sion  was  bereaved  of  all  her  children  (ver.  2  14).  and 

the  Council  of  Trent.  recommended  her  to  submit  to  the  dealings  of  God 

II.  P  tig*  onl  rUtn—  The  object  of  this  !*ook  was  to  (ver.  15  21>;  her  face  speedily  shone  very  brightly, 

comfort  the  chosen  people  of  God  who  were  suffering  and  she  disappeared  (ver.  25  27);  viheroupon  Uriel 

under  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  henthen,  by  assiir-  appeared  to  Ezra,  and  told  him  that  the  woman  is 

ing  them  that  the  tard  has  appointed  a  time  of  deliver-  Sion,  the  thirty  years  of  her  barrenness  are    the  thir- 

•nce  when  the  oppressors  shall  be  judged,  and  the  ten  ty  years  wherein  no  sacrifice  was  offered  in  her,"  her 

tribes  of  Israel,  in  union  with  their  brethren,  shall  re-  first-born  i*  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon,  hi*  death 

turn  to  the  Holy  Ltr.d  to  enjoy  n  glorious  kingdom  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  is  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 

whlch  shall  be  established  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  snlcm,  and  the  extraordinary  brightness  of  the  nioth- 

This  is  gradually  developed  in  on  in'rolwtion,  and  er's  face  is  the  futu.  e  gloiy  of  Sion  (ver.  28  59). 

teren  tmffflir  rrrelntiont,  or  vision*,  in  which  Ezra  is  6.  Second  Visvm  (xi,  1  xii,  51,  A.V. ;  xi,  1  xii,  58, 

instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  moral  world,  as  fol-  Eth.).— Ezra  in  a  dream  had  a  revelation  of  the  latter 

:                                                                 ,  days  under  the  figure  of  an  eagle  coming  up  from  the 
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lea  with  three  heads  and  twelve  wings,  which  after- 
wards produced  eight  smaller  wiugs  spread  over  all 
things,  and  reigning  over  all  the  world  (ver.  1-7). 
These  wing«,  beginning  from  the  ri^bt  side,  according 
to  a  voice  w  hkh  proceeded  from  the  l>ody  of  the  eagle, 
reigned  successively  over  all  the  earth,  and  perished, 
so  that  there  remained  six  small  wing*  (ver.  8-23), 
which,  however,  in  attempting  to  rule,  also  perished, 
and  the  three  heads  only  were  left  on  the  eagle's  l>ody 
(ver.  21  31).  These  now  reigned,  one  after  the  other, 
and  perished,  so  that  a  singlo  bead  remained  (ver.  32- 
36).  A  lion  (the  Messiah)  declared  to  the  eagle  that  all 
his  wings  and  heads  were  destroyed  because  he  ruled 
the  earth  wickedly  (ver.  86-46);  then  the  body  and 
whatever  was  left  of  the  eagle  were  bu.nt  in  fire  (xii, 
t,  2).  Ezra  awoke,  and  having  prayed  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  vision  (ver.  3-10,  told  by  the  angel 
that  the  eagle  was  the  fourth  monarchy  which  Daniel 
Raw,  and  was  admonished  aguiu  to  fast  and  prav  (ver. 
10-51). 

7.  Third  Vision  (xiii,  1  58,  A.  V. ;  xill,  1-64,  Eth.). 
— Ezra,  then  had  another  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a 
mighty  spirit  (irvii'^a)  arise  from  the  sea  resemlding 
a  man,  who  destroyed  all  his  enemies  with  the  blast 
of  his  mouth,  and  gathered  around  him  large  multi- 
tudes (ver.  1-13).  On  awaking,  Ezra  was  told  by  the 
angel  that  it  was  the  Messiah,  who  shall  gather  to- 
gether the  ten  tribes,  lead  them  to  their  holy  land,  and 
give  them  Sion  "  prepared  and  budded  for  them"  (ver. 
14-58). 

8.  Conclusion  (xiv,  1-48,  A.  V. ;  xiv,  1  52.  Eth.).— 
Three  days  later,  the  voice  which  spoke  to  Mo*es  in 
(he  bush  tells  Ezra  that  the  latter  days  are  at  hand 
(ver.  1-12),  bids  him  set  his  bouse  in  order,  reprove 
those  that  arc  living  (ver.  13-18X  and  write  down,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  w  ho  are  not  yet  horn,  ninety-four 
booLs,  i.  e.  the  twenty-four  inspired  books  of  the  O.  T. 
which  have  l»eeii  burnt,  and  seventy  books  of  divine 
^Hysterics,  which  he  duly  did  with  the  help  of  scribes 
(ver.  19-44),  the  recovered  Scriptures  to  be  communi- 
cated to  all,  and  the  Cabltalistic  books  only  to  Uie 
sages  (ver.  45  48). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  44  three-headed  ea- 
gh,"  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,  arc 
"twelve  feathered  wings"  (duodecim  ala>  pennarum), 
"eight  counter- feathers" (contraria-  penna-),and  uthree 
heads;"  but,  though  the  writer  expresslv  interprets 
these  of  kings  (xii,  14,20)  and  "kingdoms"  (xii,  23), 
he  is,  perhaps  intentionally,  so  obscure  in  his  allusions 
that  the  interpretation  only  increases  the  difficulties 
of  the  vision  itself.  One  ]M>int  only  may  Iks  consider- 
ed certain — the  eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than 
Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  identification  of  the  ea- 
gle with  the  fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (com p.  Barnabas, 
EynM.  p.  4),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfcld  ;  compare  Volk- 
ruar,  IHut  rierle  Luck  Eira,  p.  36  sq.).  The  power  of 
the  Ptolemies  could  scarcely  have  l»een  described  in 
language  which  may  be  rightly  applied  to  Rome  (xi, 
2,  6,  40)  ;  and  the  succession  of  kings  quoted  by  Hil- 
genfcld to  represent  "the  twelve  wings,"  preserves 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  imagery  of  the  vision. 
But  when  it  is  established  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  vision  is  to  \hs  sought  in  the  history  of  Rome,  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  begin.  The  second 
wiiu  (i.  e.  king)  rules  twice  as  long  as  the  other  (xi, 
17).  This  fact  seems  to  point  to  0<  tavianus  and  the 
line  of  the  Osars ;  but  thus  the  line  of  "  twelve"  leads 
to  no  plausible  conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close 
with  Trajan  (I.tieke,  1st  ed.),  the  "three  heads"  receive 
no  satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the  "  three 
heads"  represent  the  three  Flavii,  then  "the  twelve" 
must  be  composed  <'f  the  nine  Ca:sars  (  Jul.  Caesar— Vi- 
tellius)  and  the  three  pretenders,  Piso,  Vindex,  and 
Nyinphidius  (Gfrorvr),  who  could  scarcely  have  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse. 
Volkmar  proposes  a  new  interpretation,  by  which  two 


wings  are  to  represent  one  king,  and  argues  that  this 
symbol  was  chosen  in  order  to  conceal  better  from 
strange  eye«  the  revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve 
wings  thus  represent  the  six  <  s?sa  rs  (Cwsar — Nero); 
the  eight  "  counter-feathers,"  the  usurping  emperors 
Gulba,  Otho,Vitellus,  and  Nerva ;  and  the  three  beads 
the  three  Flavii.  'lhis  hypothesis  offers  many  strik- 
ing coincidences  with  the  text,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  form  of  interpretation  given 
by  Ezra  (xii.  14,  regnabunt  .  .  .  duodtrim  regea;  v. 
18,  octu  reges),  and  Volkmar's  hypothesis  that  the 
twice  and  right  were  marked  in  the  original  MS.  in 
some  way  so  as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  division,  is  ex- 
tremely improbable.  Van  der  Vlis  and  l.ttcke,  in  his 
later  edition,  regard  the  twelve  kings  as  only  general- 
ly symbolic  of  the  K«  man  power;  and  while  they  iden- 
tify the  three  heads  with  the  triumvirs,  they  seek  no 
explanation  of  the  other  details.  AH  is  evidently  as 
yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  proliably  r«  main  so 
till  some  clearer  light  can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish 
thought  and  historv  daring  the  critical  period  B.C. 
10O-A.D.  100. 

In  tone  and  character,  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  offers 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  (q.  v.).  Trium- 
phant anticipations  are  overshadowed  by  gloomy  fore- 
liodings  of  the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  vic- 
tory is  lost  in  that  of  revenge.  Future  blessedness  is 
reserved  only  for  "  a  very  few"  (vii,  70;  viii,  1,  8, 02- 
55;  vii,  1  13).  The  great  question  is  "not  how  the 
ungodly  shall  be  punished,  but  bow  the  righteous  shall 
l»e  saved,  for  « horn  the  world  is  created''  ( ix,  13).  The 
"woes  of  Messiah"  are  described  with  a  terrible  mi- 
nuteness which  approaches  the  despairing  traditions 
of  the  Talmud  ( v ;  xiv,  10  sq. ;  ix,  8  sq.) ;  and  after 
a  reign  of  4<  0  years  (vii,  28  35 ;  the  clause  is  wanting 
in  Eth.,  v,  29),  "Christ,"  it  is  raid.  "  my  Son,  shall  die 
(Arab,  omits),  and  all  men  that  have  breath  ;  aud  the 
world  shall  l>e  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven  days, 
like  as  in  the  tirst  lteginning,  and  no  man  shall  re- 
main" (vii,  29).  '1  hen  shall  follow  the  resurrection 
and  the  judgment,  "  the  end  of  this  time  and  the  be- 
ginning of  immortality"  (vii,  4;i).  I"  other  points  the 
doctrine  of  the  U>ok  offers  curious  approximations  to 
that  of  Paul,  as  the  imagery  dt»es  to  that  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (e.  g.  2  Esdr.  xiii,  43  sq. ;  v,  4).  'I  he  relation 
of  "the  first  Adam"  to  his  sinful  posterity,  and  tho 
operation  of  the  law  (iii,  20  sq. ;  vii,  48;  ix,  36);  the 
transib>rin<  ss  of  the  world  (iv.  20);  the  eternal  coun- 
sels of  God  (vi,  sq.) ;  his  providence  (vii,  11)  and  long- 
suffering  (vii,  00;  his  sanctirication  of  his  people 
'•  f  rom  the  beginning"  (ix,  8),  and  their  peculiar  and 
lasting  privileges  (vi,  M»),  arc  plainly  stated ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  efficacy  of  good  works  (viii,  33),  in 
conjunction  with  faith  (ix,7),is  no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

III.  Unity  and  Original  language. — For  a  long  time 
this  hook  of  Ezra  was  known  only  by  an  old  I^.tin 
version,  which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Vul- 
gate. This  version  was  used  by  Ambrose,  and,  like 
the  other  purts  of  the  Vttvs  j.atitut,  is  probably  older 
than  the  time  of  Tertullian.  It  U  published  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot,  vol.  iv.  An  Arabic  text  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
in  two  Bodleian  MSS.,  and  nn  English  version  made 
from  this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  Whbton 
in  the  last  volume  of  his  /Yrmtfire  (firrtumi/y  (Lon- 
don, 1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various  readings  of 
the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin  in  1723 
(Cud.  Paeudep.  V.  T.  ii,  174  sq.).  An  Ethiopic  text 
was  published  by  [trchbishopj  I-aurence,  with  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  translations  (Primi  Etra  libri,  vtrtio 
.t.thiojiica  .  .  .  Latint  A  ngUcapte  rrdtlita,  Oxon.  1820) ; 
likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had  remained 
wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by  Ludolf  in  his 
dictionary.  The  Latin  translation  has  lieen  reprinted 
by  Gfrorer,  w  ith  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin  and 
Arabic  (l*r<rf.  Ptrudep.  Stuttg.  1840,  p.  66  sq.) ;  but  the 
original  Arabic  text  has  not  yc»  been  published. 
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The  throe  versions  were  all  mado  directly  from  a 
Greek  text.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  Latin  (Lucke,  lerourA  einer  rol'tt.  Einliitung,  i, 
149)  and  the  Ethiopic  (Van  der  Vlis,  IHsputtUio  critica 
de  Ezra  lib.  apocr.  p.  75  sq.),  and  apparently  so  with 
regard  to  the  Arabic.  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text 
occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  Burnalta*  (c.  xii- 2  Ezra  v, 
5),  but  the  other  supposed  references  in  the  apostolic 
fathers  are  very  uncertain  (e.  g.  Clem,  i,  20;  Herm. 
Past,  i,  1,  3,  etc.)-  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek 
text  U  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  quotes 
the  book  aa  the  work  of  "the  prophet  Ezra"  (Strom. 
iii,  16,  §  100).  A  question,  however,  has  been  raided 
whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself  a  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in  Henke's  Mtu.  iii, 
478  sq.,  up.  Luvke  /.  c);  but  the  arguments  from  lan- 
guage, by  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic) 


curs  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  versions  after  vii,  85 
which  is  not  found  in  the  I^atin  (Ethiop.  c.  vi),  though 
it  bears  all  the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  was  known 
to  Ambrose  (De  bono  mart,  x,  xi).  In  this  case  the 
omission  was  probably  due  to  dogmatic  causes.  The 
chapter  contains  a  strange  description  of  the  interme- 
diate state  of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  (irremptory  denial 
of  the  efficacy  of  human  intercession  after  death.  Vig- 
ilantius  appealed  to  the  passage  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  called  down  upon  himself  by  this  the  severe  re- 
proof of  Jerome  (Lib,  c.  Vigil,  c.  7).  This  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  Jewish  complexion  of  the 
narrative,  may  have  led  to  its  rejection  in  later  times 
(comp.  Lucke,  p.  loo  sq.). 

Despite  the  arbitrary  division  into  chapters  in  oar 
English  version  which  sometimes  interrupts  a  vision 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  few  readers  will  fail  to  see 


original  is  supported,  are  wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and,  the  intimate  connection  and  the  beautiful  adjustment 
in  default  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  of  the.*e  angelic  revelations,  and  how  every  one  of 


supposed  that  the  book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This 
conclusion  is  farther  strengthened  by  its  internal  char- 
acter, which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  compo- 


The  idea  of  a  Hebrew  original  has  now  been  pretty 
generally  given  up  by  scholars,  despite  the  positive 
assertion  of  Galatinus  (De  Arcanis  Catholiea  Vtritatit) 
that  a  copy  of  it  was  reported  to  exist  among  the  Jews 
at  Constantinople  in  his  day,  and  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  it  was  written 'in  Greek.  Although  the 
Greek  is  lost,  yet  there  can  lw  no  doubt  that  the  Old 
Jjttfi*  version,  through  which  atone  this  book  has  l»ecn 
known  to  us  till  lately,  was  a  translation  from  that 
language.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  imi- 
t-ito*  the  Greek  idiom  in  making  the  adjective  in  the 
comparative  degree  govern  a  genitive  ruse,  and  not,  as 
in  Latin,  an  ablative,  and  introduces  other  Grascisms, 
which  are  barbarous,  in  the  version  (comp.  ii,  24 ;  v, 
13,  >fi,  39  ;  vi,  25,  31,  46,  57 ;  vii,  5 ;  viii,  7,  8.  38,  44  ; 


them  forms  an  essential  purt  in  leading  us  further  and 
farther  till  we  reach  the  climax  of  the  apocalypse.  It 
is  owing  to  this  remarkable  unity  which  the  whole 
work  displays  that  the  numerous  interpolations  made 
for  dogmatic  purposes  have  so  easily  been  detected. 

IV.  Author  and  Date. — The  greatest  divergency  of 
opinion  prevails  on  this  subject.  The  author  has  suc- 
cessively been  described  as  a  true  prophet  who  lived 
B.C.  336;  an  impostor  who  flourished  A.D.  160;  a 
Jew,  a  Christian,  a  converted  Jew,  and  as  a  Monta- 
nist.  The  whole  complexion  of  the  bonk,  however, 
incontestable*  shows  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  Jew. 
His  personating  Ezra,  the  contempt  and  vengeance 
which  he  breathes  against  the  Gentiles  (vi.  50,  57), 
the  intense  love  he  manifests  for  the  Jews,  who  alone 
know  the  I-onl  and  keep  his  precepts  (iii,  30-86),  de- 
claring that  for  them  alone  was  this  world  created  (iv, 
61,  66;  vi,  55,  59;  vii,  M.  11),  and  reserving  all  the 
blessings  of  salvation  for  them  (vii,  1  13);  his  view  of 


ix,  14 ;  xi,  42).    This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  j  righteousness,  which  consists  in  doing  the  works  of 

the  law,  and  that  the  righteous  arc  justified  and  re- 
warded for  their  good  works  (viii,  33,  36) ;  the  purjMjrt 
of  his  questions,  referring  cxclnsively  to  the  interests 
of  this  people  (iv,  35;  vi,  59);  the  Hagadic  legends 
aliout  the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  which  are  reserved 
for  the  great  Messianic  feast  (vi,  49-52);  the  ten  tribes 
(xiii,  39  -17) ;  the  restoration  of  tho  Scriptures  and  the 
writing  of  cabbalistic  books  for  the  sages  or  rabbins 
of  Israel  (xiv,  2')  22,  87-47)— all  this  proves  beyond 
donbt  that  tho  writer  was  a  thorough  Hebrew.  Chap- 
ters i,  ii,  xv,  nnd  xvi,  which  contain  allusions  to  the 
N.  T.  (compare  i,  30  with  Matt,  xxxtii,  37  39;  ii.  11 
with  Luke  xvi,  9 ;  ii,  12  with  Rev.  xxii,  2 ;  xv,  8  with 
Rev.  vi,  10;  xvi,  29  with  Matt,  xxxiv,  10;  xvi,  42- 
44  with  1  Cor.  vii,  29),  and  especially  the  anti-Jewish 
spirit  by  which  they  are  pervaded,  as  well  as  the  name 
of  J<tu*  in  ch.  viii,  28.  which  have  been  the  cause  why 
some  have  maintained  that  this  tiook  is  the  production 
of  a  Christian,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
later  interjKilations  made  by  some  Christian.  (See 
above,  sect,  iii.) 

As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  the  limits  within  which 
opinions  vary  arc  narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the 
book  of  Enoch.  Lucke  (  Vermck  einer  volist.  EM.  etc., 
ed.  2,  i.  2(H»)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Caisar;  Van  der 
Vlis  (Dispttt.  crit.  1.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cm- 
sar.    Laurence  (/.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower, 


the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  as  well  as  the  quota- 
tion from  this  book  in  the  fathers  (see  below,  sect,  v), 
which  prove  the  very  early  existence  of  it  in  Greek. 
It  is,  however,  equally  certain  that  many  of  the  things 
contained  in  this  book  are  of  Palestinian  origin,  nnd 
are  still  to  lie  found  in  Huhrew  or  Aramaic  dispersed 
through  the  Talmud  and  Midroshim. 

The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in  the 
English  version,  contains  two  important  interpolations 
(ch.  i,  ii ;  xv,  xvi)  which  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  versions,  and  are  separated  from  the  gen- 
nine  Apocalypse  in  the  liest  I*atin  MSS.  Both  of 
these  passages  are  evidently  of  Christian  origin  :  they 
contain  traces  of  the  use  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
(c.  g.  i.  30,  33,  37  ;  ii,  13, 20, 45  sq. ;  xv,  8, 35;  xvi,  54), 
and  still  more  they  are  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish 
spirit.  Thus,  in  tho  opening  ch  iptw,  Ezra  is  com- 
manded to  reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  con- 
tinual rebellions  (i,  1  23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  off  (i,  24  32),  and  to  "  «ive  their 
houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come."  But,  in  spite  of 
their  desertion,  God  offers  once  more  to  receive  them 
(.ii,  1-32).  The  offer  is  rejected  (ii,  33),  and  tho  hea- 
then arc  called.  Then  Ezra  sees  "the  Son  of  God" 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  "wearing 
crowns  and  bearing  palms  in  their  hands"  in  token  of 
their  victorious  confession  of  the  truth.    The  last  two 


chapters  (xv,  xvi)  arc  different  in  character.    They  1  to  B.C.  28-25,  and  Hilgenfeld  (Jud.  Apokr.  p.  221) 


contain  a  stern  prophecy  of  the  woes  which  shall  come 
upon  Egypt,  Babylon,  Aria,  and  Syri*,  and  upon  the 
whole  earth,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to 
Kuard  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with 
which  they  shall  be  visited  i?  the  Decian  persecution; 
comp.  LUcke,  p.  186  sq.).  Another  smaller  interpo- 
lation occurs  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii,  28,  where  filitu 
me**  J'tns  answers  to  "Mg  Messiah"  in  the  Ethiopic, 


agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at  it  by 
very  different  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  Gfrorer 
(Jnhrh.  d.  H(i!t,  I,  69  sq.)  assigns  the  Itook  to  the  time 
of  Domitian,  and  in  this  ho  is  followed  by  Wieseler  nnd 
by  liauer  (l.ucke,  p.  189  sq.),  while  I.licke,  in  his  first 
edition,  had  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of 
the  time  ofTrnjnn.  The  interpretation  of  the  details 
of  tho  vision  of  the  eagle,  which  furnishes  the  chief 


and  to li  Mg  Son  Messiah"  in  the  Arabic  (comp.  Lucke,  ,  data  for  determining  the  time  of  its  composition,  is  cx- 
p  170,  n.,  sq.).    On  the  other  hand,  a  long  passage  oc-  :  tremely  uucertain,  from  the  difficulty  of  regarding  the 
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history  of  the  period  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  au-  [  brum  apoeryphum,  qui  tub  nomine  Etdrat  attti  timUlbui 
tbor;  and  thU  difficulty  to  increased  by  the  allusion  to  I  tui  Irgitur,  ubi  scriptum  est,  quod  post  mortem  nullua 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  merely  sug-  \  pro  alito  gaudeat  deprecari,  quern  ego  lit.rum  nun- 
gested  by  the  circumstances  of  Ezra,  the  imaginary  |  'junm  legi,  quid  enim  necesse  est  in  manus  sumcrc, 
author;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  destruction  of  Je-  quod  Eccletia  non  rtrepit.  Nisi  forte  Balsatnum  et 
rusalem  may  have  suggested  Ezra  as  the  medium  of  Harbelum,  et  thesaurum  Manicha»i,  et  tidiculum  110- 
the  new  revelation.  (Comp.  Fabricius,  Co-l.  Ptemlep.  I  men  I.eusihors?  proferas;  et  quia  radices  Pjrcna?i  ha- 
il, p.  189  sq.,  and  Ltlrke,  p.  187,  n.,  sq.,  for  a  summary  bitus,  vicinusque  e»  Hiheria?,  Basilidis,  untiquissimi 
of  the  earlier  opinion*  on  the  composition  of  the  book.)  I  ha»n-tici,  et  imperil*  scientist  incredihilia  portenta 
Rut  no  two  exjiositors  agree  in  their  explanation  of  prosequeris,  et  proponto,  quoad  totiu*  art  it  aucUiritate 
the  vision  in  ch.  xi  and  xii,  and  eveiy  one  finds  in  the  damnatur"  (Ep.  liii  ad  Vigilant.).  This  is  a  most  im- 
" three  heads,"  the  "twelve  feathered  wings,"  and  >  |K»rtant  passage,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  those  of 
the  "eight  counter-feathers"  such  emperors,  kings,  the  primitive  Church  who,  from  their  knowledge  of 
and  demagogues  as  will  square  with  his  preconceived  Hebrew,  had  the  l«est  means  of  ascertaining  what  were 
notions  as  to  what  they  shall  descrilte.  So,  for  instance,  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  ra- 
the learned  Wbiston  makes  the  three  heads  to  mean  |  pudiated  this  book  as  uncanonical.  In  the  Council  of 
the  kingdom  of  France  since  Francis  the  Great,  A.P.  Trent,  the  second  Ezra,  like  the  first,  was  excluded 
1515;  of  Spain  since  Ferdinand,  the  author  of  the  In-  from  the  canon,  and  Luther  denounced  it  aa  worse 
quisition,  A.D.  14G*;  and  the  house  of  Austria  since  than  jEsop's  Fahles.  See  Esukas,  First  Book  ok. 
the  emperor  Albert,  A.D.  14:W — all  of  whom  persecuted  But  this  is  going  too  far.  Historico-critical  expositor* 
the  Protestants  (Authtn.  Rrcordt,  i,  81).  The  safest  of  the  Bible,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  Christolog- 
and  most  satisfactory  data  for  determining  it*  age  are  ical  works,  while  regarding  2  Esdras  as  not  belonging 
—1.  Th a  quotations  from  it  in  the  epistle  of  St.  Barna-  to  the  Canon,  yet  see  in  it  a  most  important  record  of 
ha*  (ch.  xii  with  2  Kzra  v,  :i)  and  in  Clemens  Alexan-  Jew  ish  opinion  on  some  vital  points.  It  shows  that 
driuus  (Strum,  iii,  10),  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the  the  Jew>,  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  most  distinct- 
book  was  well  known  at  the  commencement  of  the  ,  ly  I*- lieved  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  the 
Christian  aira,  and  must  therefore  have  been  written  1  Messiah  was  denominated  the  Son  of  Cod,  that  be  ex- 
eome  tim>»  Itefore  to  have  obtained  such  general  cur-  uttd  in  hraven  previous  to  hi*  appearance  upon  earth 
rency  and  acceptance  ;  and,  2.  The  minute  description  ;  (xiv,  7),  and  that  he  was  to  die  (vii,  29). 
which  th?  writer  gives  of  the  pre-extotenco  and  death  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  obtained  a 
of*  the  Messiah  (vii,  29 ;  xiv,  7),  such  as  no  Jew  would  w  ide  reception  in  early  times,  and  served  as  a  pendant 
have  given  at  the  very  outset  of  Christianity,  to  which  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint.  Ezra,  it  is 
we  have  traced  the  book,  when  these  very  points  were  :  sairl.  in  answer  to  his  prayer  that  be  might  he  inspired 
the  stumbling-block  to  the  aucicnt  people,  and  formed  to  write  agn'm  all  the  law  which  was  burnt,  received  a 
the  points  of  contest  between  Judatom  and  Christian-  '  command  to  take  with  him  tnbleta  and  five  men,  ai  d 
itv,  thus  showing  that  it  must  have  I  cen  written  be-  retire  for  forty  days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was 
fore  Christ  We  may  therefore  safely  assign  it  to  given  him  to  drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding 
aliont  B.C.  50.  w  as  quickened  and  bis  memory  strengthened ;  and  for 

But,  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  lie  left  unde-  forty  days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scribes, 
termined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  who  wrote  ninety-four  books  {Latin,  204),  of  which 
product  of  Jewish  thought.  Wci^se  (Fvangrlienfrage^  twenty -four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  place  of 
p.  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point  from  the  unanimous  the  Ihm  ks  *  hich  were  lo:  t  (xiv,  20-48).  This  strange 
judgment  of  recent  scholirx  (llilgcnfcld,  p.  \W  sq  );  1  Ftorv  w:  s  rented  in  various  fom-.s  by  Ircnsras  (adv. 
and  the  contrast  between  the  tone  and  style  of  the  ita'r.  iii,  2",  2).  Tertullian  (/>e  evlt./am.  1, 8,  "Omne  in- 
Christian  interpolations  and  the  remainder  of  the  Look  ctri  metitiim  Judaic*  literature?  per  Ksdram  constat 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact.  The  A|»x-a-  restauratuni").  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i,  22,  p. 
lypse  was  probably  written  in  Egypt;  the  opening  410,  P.;  compare  p.  .T92"),  Jerome  (adr.  I/th.  7 ;  comp. 
and  closing  chapters  certainly  were.  Pseudo-Augustine,  I)e  Mirab.  S.  Scr.  ii,  32\  and  many 

V.  Catwnicity  and  lmp->rta*ce.—  \\y  many  of  the  fa-  others ;  and  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition 
thers  this  book  was  undoubtedly  regarded  n*  canon  i-  which  regarded  Kzra  as  the  representative  of  the  men 
cal.  The  quotation  from  it  in  the  epi«tlo  of  llornal  as  of  "the  (treat  Synagogue"  (q.  v.),  to  whom  the  final 
is  described  as  the  saying  of  a  prophet  (ch.  xii)  ;  the  ,  revision  of  the  canonical  books  was  universally  assign- 
quotation  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  introduced  in  :  ed  in  eurly  times.    See  Caxon. 

the  same  manner  (' Eaton?  u  jroo<>»/r»r  A*>n,  Strom.  \  Although  E-dras  is  included  in  the  6th  article  of  the 
iii,  10):  and  Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  containing  dirine  ;  Church  of  England,  among  the  other  hooks  read  for 
revelations  (De  fiono  Mortis,  x,  xi).  The  famous  story  edification,  etc.  [see  DKtTEno-CANOJnCAX.].  it  will  lie 
about  Ezra  being  inspired  to  write  again  the  law,  observed  that  no  lessons  ate  taken  from  it  in  the  offi- 
whieh  was  burned  (xiv,  20  48\  has  been  quoted  by  cos  of  the  Church  of  England.  Bofercneea  are,  bow- 
Irenarus  (ode.  ffir<r.  iii.  21,  2);  Tertullian  (/V  Cult.  1  ever,  made  from  it  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  par- 
fttm.  i,  3);  Clemens  Ah-xandrinu*  (Stromat.  i,  22);  alhl  pussages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Grebe 
Chrysostoin  (//<mil.  viii  in  //eh.),  and  many  others,  and  others  have  conceived  that  this  was  the  lwok  cited 
The'  Ethiopian  Church  regards  it  as  canonical,  which  as  the  "  Wisdom  of  6\oT'(Lukc  xi,  9 ;  comp.  with  4  E*- 
may  l>e  seen  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  alluded  to  dra*  i,  .12). 

in  the  Hook  of  Devotions  called  "  I  he  Orgatmn  of  the  VI.  Literature. —  Is*,  Dissertation  upon  the  **romi 
blessed  Virgin  Man*"  (written  in  A.D.  1240).  "  Open  R<*>1  of  Estlras  ( Lond.  1722);  Whbton,  .4 utht ntic  Ree- 
my  mouth  to  praise  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  »W*  ( Lond.  1727),  i,  44  sq. ;  Van  der  Vlis,  D'fpntatio 
Gtid,  as  t/itm  dvUt  <ijn\  the  mouth  of  Ezra,  who  rested  '  Critica  de  E:r<r  /.ibrn  Apocryjiho  (Amst.  lK'ilT);  Gfr»>- 
«ot  for  forty  days  until  he  had  finished  writing  the  .  n  r,  /Mi*  Jnluhunlrrt  de$  //eih  (Stuttgart,  1*38),  i.  C9 
words  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  Nebtichad-  '  sq. ,  and  /'rophetrr  vetert*  Pteudrp  grajli  (Stuttgart, 
nezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  had  burnt"  (Prnyer  firr  Man-  1*10),  p.  00  sq. ;  Lilcke,  Evdtitung  in  d  OjTi-nhanmtj  Jo- 
diy;  see  also  Pray  r  for  Tuesday).  St.  Jerome  was  h'tnr.ie,  2d  ed..  p.  138  sq. ;  Davidson,  The  Old  7'r$tamnt 
the  first  who  denounced  it.  In  reply  to  Virilantius,  Trrt  (onxidrrtd  (Lond.  1856).  p.  WM)  sq. ;  llilgenfeld, 
who,  regarding  this  book  as  inspired,  ap|<ealed  to  xii,  /He  jildurhf  Apolalyptik  (Jena.  1857),  p.  187  sq. ;  Volk- 
30-46,  to  prove  that  "nine  would  venture  to  intercede  ,  mar,  Daj  r'urtr  purh  Ezra  (Zurich.  1858);  Keil,  Ein- 
for  others  in  the  day  of  judgment, "  this  father,  play-  Ititvng  in  d.  A  Ur  Ttilament  (1859, 1803),  p.  784  sq. ;  Tir- 
ing npon  the  name  Vigilantius,  remarked,  "  Tu  vigi-  1  senreuter,  fte  libra  quarto  E*tlr«e  (Cold.  1742) ;  Vogel, 
i^ns  dormis,  ct  dormiens  scribis,  et  propinas  mihi  li-  i  De  quarto  lilro  Etdne  (in  his  Pragr.  de  Conjecture  usu 
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m  criri  X.  T.  p.  48  sq.);  F.wald.  Dot  ritrte  Ezrahuch 
(Gott.  1M54);  Calmet,  Hur  U  <juatrvftne  Uert  d'Etdrtu 
(in  his  i 'ommmfttite,  iii.  253  sq.l;  (indwell,  Second 
&<«>k  of  Esdrat  { in  his  ParaUm,  V.  ii,  280  sq. ).  See 
t*|x-cia1ly  Hilgenleld  in  the  Zrituchr.  f.  triu.  TheoL 
l»OK-67;  Bcnslcy,  The  Mi,$ittp  Fraijmentt  of  the  Fourth 
himk  of  Ezra  (Loud.  1878.  4  to). 

Es'ebon,  They  of  (oi  'E<rf  .iMPi'mi  v.  r.  01  Et>- 
fiw,  Vulg.  Ilttrbon),  a  Greciicd  form  of  the  nanus  of 
certain  Cunaanites  beyond  Jordan  referred  to  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Jud.  v,  15)  a*  having  been  destroyed  hy 
the  Israelite*;  evidently  the  inhaMtnuts  of  IltanBox 
(q.  v.)  of  the  0.  T.  (Sum.  xxi,  2G). 

Ese'brias  (  Eotinfitac,  Vulg.  SedehUu),  the  first 
named  of  the  ten  priest*  separated  with  ten  others  by 
Ezra  to  transport  the  silver  and  gold  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  (1  E»d.  viii,  54) ;  evidcntlv  the  Sheuebiah 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii.  21). 

E'sek  (Heh.  id.  tputrrtl;  Sept.  and  Vulg. 

translate  'Aoirm,  calummia,  ax  if  reading  p~~).  a  well 
(~8t2)  containing  a  spring  of  water,  which  the  herds- 
men of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Ger.ir,  and  which  re- 
ceived it*  name  because  the  herdmcn  of  (ierar  quar- 
relled (ip*i*rrn,  wrangled,  Sept.  >)c'tKi)tiav,  Vulg.  evas- 
ively. A.  V.  "  strove  ;"  but  different  from  the  "^"i'*  j 
of  the  preceding  clause,  ('/ia\/;<T.MTo,  jurr.ium  fuit, 
"  strove")  with  him  fir  the  possession  of  it  ((Jen.  xxvi, 
20).  Isaac  seems  to  have  therefore  relinquished  it.  It 
apj»ears  not  to  have  lieen  one  of  those  which  Abraham 
had  previously  dug  (ver.  18;  the  contest  there  was  a 
question  of  title,  here  of  po»$t*sum\  There  are  Mill 
several  wells  in  this  vicinity.    See  Geiiak. 

Esh'baal  [some  Eskba'al]  (Heb.  EtU/al.hTZ'ZX, 
ill  pause  ^?3TX,  man  of  Bend;  Sept.  'XoafidX  v.  r. 
'luifiS.  and  Ban'A,  Vulg.  Eshaal),  the  appropriate  name 
of  the  fourth  son  of  king  Saul,  according  to  the  gene- 
alogy  of  1  Chron.  viii,  33  and  ix,  39.  He  is  doubtless 
the  same  person  (see  1  Sain.  xxxi.  2,  compared  with  2 
Sam.  ii,  8)  an  Iaii-iioshrth  (q.  v.),  since  it  was  the  • 
practice  to  change  the  obnoxious  name  of  Baal  into 
Etonheth  or  Htsheth,  as  in  the  case  of  Jcrul>-I>e*heth  for 
Jcruh-baal,  and  (in  this  very  genealogy)  of  Mcrib-haal 
fur  Mephi-lio«heth  :  compare  also  Hos.  ix,  10,  where 
Boshcth  (A.  V.  "shame")  appears  to  he  used  as  a  syn- 
onym for  Baal.    See  Ba.m.. 

Esh'ban  (Ilcb.  Ethhan',  *2rX,  man.  ofconsidcra- 
ti.tt;  Sept.  'Afijiih'  and  Evtfiav  v.  r.  'Aff#/ia>i\  Vulg. 
Eteban),  the  second  name<l  of  the  four  sons  of  Dishan 
(Gen.  xxxvt,  26,  A.  V.  "  Dishon")  or  Dishon  (1  Chron. 
i.  41),  the  son  of  Seir  the  Ilorite.    B.  C.  post  11K>3. 

E ah 'COl  (Heb.  E*hkol\  5X3»  [twice  plene  b'S'rX. 
Num.  xiii,  24  ;  xxxiii.  9],  a  bunch  of  grapes),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.  BffvwX.  Joseph  us  'Eff^wAnc.  Vulg.  Each t.\ 
A  young  Amoritish  chieftiin,  who,  with  his  brothers 
Mamre  and  Aner,  l>eing  in  alliance  with  Abraham, 
•w  hen  the  latter  resided  near  Hebron,  joined  him  in  the 
recovery  of  Lot  from  the  hands  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  <-oiifederat«j  (Gen.  xiv,  13,  24;  comp.  xiii,  I*). 
B.C.  cir.  2085.  According  to  .losephus  (Ant.  i,  Hi, 
2  )  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  three  brothers,  but  the 
BiMe  narrative  leaves  this  quite  uncertain  (comp.  ver. 
13  with  24).  Some  have  thought  that  the  name  of  E*h- 
d>l  remained  attached  to  one  of  the  fruitful  vallevs  in 
that  district  till  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xiii,  24),  who  then  interpreted  the  appellation  as  sig 
niricant  of  the  gigmitic  "cluster"  (in  Hcbr.  r*W)  1 
which  they  obtained  th  ere  ;  but  this  docs  not  accord 
with  the  independent  origin  of  tho  latter  name  as  as- 
signed in  the  narrative  (sec  below). 

2.  A  wady  winter-torrent ;  Sept,  aud  Vulg. 
[translating  likewise  the  name  itself]  QaonZ  fiurnvoc, 
valiubo'.r:, or  [Num.  xiii,  24j  Xhdacol;  A.  V.  "brook"  \ 


and  "valley") in  which  the  Hebrew  spies  obtained  th« 
tine  cluster  of  grapes  w  hich  they  took  back  with  them, 
borne  "  on  a  staff  between  two,"  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii,  24).  The 
cluster  was  doubtless  large ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
carried  in  this  manner  does  not,  as  usually  understood, 
imply  that  the  bunch  was  as  much  as  two  men  could 
carry,  seeing  that  it  was  prot>ably  so  carried  to  prevent 
its  being  bruised  in  the  journey.  See  Gkapk.  From 
the  fact  that  the  name  had  existed  in  this  neighbor- 
hood centuries  before,  when  Abraham  lived  there  with 
tho  chiefs  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews,  but 
Amorites  (M?e  Gen.  xiv,  13),  many  have  supposed  that 
the  appellation  in  this  instance  ("  because  of  the  clus- 
ter," i"liJ<n,  Sept.  (iorpi-c,  Vulg.  torrent  Lotri)  was 
merely  the  Hebrew  way  of  appropriating  the  ancient 
name  derived  from  that  hero  into  the  language  of  the 
conquerors,  consistently  with  the  paronoinastic  turns 
so  much  in  favor  at  that  time,  and  with  a  practice 
traces  of  which  are  deemed  to  appear  elsewhere  ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  same  reason  which  led  the 
Israelites  to  apply  to  the  valley  such  a  designation, 
had  operated  also  mong  the  original  possessors  of  the 
soil.  In  that  t  se  the  AmoritUh  chieftain  may  have 
been  fo  called  <Uiui  dialect  being  doubtlet-s  akin  to  the 
Heb.)  from  his  fertile  region.  From  the  terms  of  two 
of  the  notices  of  this  transaction  (Num.  xxxii,  9 ;  Deut. 
i,  24),  it  might  lie  inferred  that  Eshcol  was  the  farthest 
[ioint  to  which  the  spies  penetrated;  but  this  would 
contradict  the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21, 
that  they  went  as  fur  northward  as  Kchoh.  They 
must,  therefore,  cither  have  carried  the  bunch  of 
grapes  this  whole  distance  and  back,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  they  cut  it  on  their  return,  troui  the  context 
(Num.  xiii,  22),  the  valley  in  question  seems  to  have 
lieen  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  Accordingly,  the  val- 
b-y  through  w  hich  lies  the  commencement  of  the  n>ad 
from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  traditionally  indicated 
as  that  of  Eshcol.  This  valley  is  now  full  of  vine- 
yards and  oliv^-yards,  the  former  chiefly  in  the  val- 
ley itself,  the  latter  up  the  sides  of  the  inclosing  hills. 
*'The*e  vineyards  are  still  very  tine,  and  produce  tho 
finest  and  largest  grapes  in  all  the  country"  (Hobinson, 
Rt-xurchfr,  i,  317).  Eueebius.  however  (Onomast.  s.  v. 
ciopoyj  ^(irpnor),  places  it,  with  some  hesitation,  at 
Gophna,  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 
road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  of  Hebron,  on 
the  road  to  Bethsur  (Epitaph.  PauLt).  The  Jewish 
traveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron  stood  (Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  ed.  Asher,  ii,  437) ;  and  here  the  name 
has  apparently  l>een  observed  still  attached  to  a  spring 
of  rem.irkably  fine  water  called  '.4  in-Ejiidi,  in  a  valley 
which  crosses  the  vale  ofllebron  north-east  and  south- 
west, and  about  two  mil  -s  north  of  the  town  (\'nt\  de 
Vclde,  Xurratire,  ii,  G4).  Dr.  lie  son,  however,  still 
more  recently,  w.ites  the  name  as  .4>'«  rl-RuthLila 
i  Ztihrhr.  d.  morgtnl.  UttrlLch.  1858,  p.  481). 

Esh'ean  [some  E'thtiiu]  (Heb.  Ethan',  '^ISil,  a 
prop,  Sept.  'Eaav  v.  r.  l*o/i(i,  Vulg.  Enatn),  n  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Duinoh 
and  Janum  (Josh,  xv,  62),  situated  in  the  group  west 
by  south  of  Hebron  (Kcil,  Comment,  in  loc.).  Van  de 
Veltle  thinks  (Mem-ir,  p.  31<>,  311)  the  place  may  he 
the  same  as  Ashun  (q.  v.);  but  this  is  inadmissible, 
t»artly  l>ecause  of  the  difference  in  the  name  (*,i?),  and 
partly  Itccause  the  only  Ashan  mentioned  in  Scripture 
l  iy  in  the  low  country  (Josh,  xv,  42;  comp.  ver.  33), 
while  Eshcan  is  exp  cssly  placed  in  the  hill  country 
of  Judah  (ver.  48,  52).  To  escape  this  last  and  fatal 
objection,  Van  de  Velde  follows  Von  Rnumer  (Paia*t. 
p.  173)  in  supposing  two  Aslums,  one  In  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  ond  the  other  in  the  southern  plain  of  Pales- 
tine, belonging  to  Simeon ;  but  that  the  Ashnn  of  Ju- 
dah and  that  of  Simeon  were  one  and  the  same,  is  evi- 
dent frcm  comparing  Josh,  xv,  42  and  xlx,  9,  where 
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Ether  appears  as  in  the  vicinity  of  both,  and  Josh,  xix, 
7  with  1  Chron.  iv,  32,  where  the  same  is  the  case  with 
Ain-Kimmon.  Still,  although  Eaheun  cannot  thus  be 
identified  with  the  Chor-ashuii  of  1  Sam.  xxx,  30,  we 
may  perhaps  adopt  Van  de  Velde's  location  of  the 
former  at  the  ruin*  of  Kkurta  (Uobinson's  Jie*earcJit$, 
lii,  Append,  p.  116),  not  far  south-west  of  Hebron 
(Stewart,  Tent,  p.  224). 

B'shek  (Heb.  id.  pTl1?,  opprtxsiim ;  Sept.  'E<riX<« 
v.  r.  'AffijX,  Vulg.  Etc),  brother  of  Azel  (q.  v.),  a  Ben- 
jiimite,  one  of  the  late  descendants  of  king  Saul :  he 
was  the  father  of  several  sons,  among  them  I'lnm,  the 
founder  of  a  large  and  noted  family  of  archers,  lit. 
"treaders  of  the  bow"  (1  Chron.  viii|  39).  B.C.  ante 
5**.  They  are  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chron. 
ix,  36-44. 

Eshel.    See  Tamakisk. 

Esh'kalonite  (Heb.  collect,  with  the  art.  ha-Esh- 
kelomi',  "'J1?J?»xn,  Sept,  o  '  AtncaAurvcrnf,  Vulg.  A$ca~ 
lotdtte,  A.  V.  "  the  K»hkah>niU»s"),  the  patrinl  designa- 
tion (Josh,  xiii,  3)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ashkklon 
(q.  v.). 

Esh'taol  (Heb.  EAtaol',  VtXP'.rx  [but  defect- 
ively ikPrX  in  Jtidg.  xiii,  25;  xViii,  2,  8,  11],  ac- 
cording to  Furst,  narrow  /*»*,  but  Gescnius  suggest* 
perhaps petition ;  Sept.  'Atr$«t»\  v.  r.  [in  Judg.  xiii,  5] 
E<tS«oA,  Vulg.  Ethaol  or  [in  Josh,  xv,  3.1]  EsUtol),  a 
town  in  the  low  countrj'  of  Judah,  the  Shephelab  or 
plain  of  Philistia.    It  is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of 
cities  in  that  district  (Josb.  xv,  33)  enumerated  with 
Zoreah  (Heb.  ZaruAy,  or  Zorah,  in  company  with 
which  it  is  commonly  mentioned.    Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
were  two  of  the  towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  j 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xix,  41).    Between  them,  and  Itehind  | 
Kirjath-jeurim,  was  situated  Mahanch-Dan,  the  camp  I 
or  stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  that  ! 
little  community  during  their  constant  encounters  with  I 
the  Philistine*.    Eshtaol  was  one  of  the  great  strong-  > 
holds  of  the  Danites,  and  its  inhabitant*,  with  th<  se  : 
of  Zorah,  were  noted  for  their  daring.  Sec  Dan.  The  j 
600  men  who  captured  and  colonized  I<aish  were  na-  | 
tives  of  these  two  towns  (.ludg.  xviii).    Here,  anions  i 
the  old  warriors  of  the  tribe.  Samson  spent  his  l*>y-  j 
hood,  and  experienced  the  first  impulses  of  the  Spirit  l 
of  Jehovah;  and  hither,  after  his  hi.-t  exploit,  his  > 
mangled  body  was  brought,  up  the  long  slopes  of  the  ; 
western-  hilU  to  its  last  rest  in  the  Irurying-place  of  j 
Mannah  his  father  (Judg.  xiii,  25;  xvi,  31 ;  xviii,  2,  8, 
11,12).    In  the  genealogical  records  of  1  Chron.  the 
relationship  tatween  Eshtaol,  Zareah,  and  Kirjath- 
jearim  is  still  maintained  <1  Chron.  ii,  53).    In  the 
Omtmatticon  of  F.usebius  and  Jerome  («.  v.  ' An5au>\ 
and  'Ea^aoi'A),  Eshtnol  is  twice  mentioned — (1)  as  At- 
toot  of  Judah,  described  as  then  existing  between  Azo-  i 
tus  and  Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Attho  ('A<t5ui);  ' 
(2)  as  Etthavl  of  Dan.  ten  miles  north  of  Klcutheropo-  [ 
lis.    The  latter  position  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  indications  of  the  Bil  le.    It  is  connected  with  ■ 
Zornh,  Zanoali.  and  Bcthshemrsh  (Josh.  xv,IB;  xix,  I 
41);  and  as  these  three  places  have  l*>cn  identified, 
me  may  conclude  that  Eshtaol  was  situated  close  to 
the  f<  ot  of  the  mountain*  of  Jnds.h.  nnd  in  or  near 
wady  Surar.    Schwurz  (A//  *t*.  p.  1<  2)  mentions  a  vil-  | 
iage  named  Start/,  west  of  Z.  rah,  but,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  corrolwrattd  by  no  other  traveller  and 
by  no  map,  the  situation  is  too  far  west  to  l»e  "behind 
kirjath-jearim"  if  the  latter  be  Kuryet  cl-F.nah.    1  he 
village  marked  on  the  maps  of  liohimon  and  Van  tie 
Velil«\  as  Ytshuti,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former  (h'e- 
tcarefte*,  new  ed.,  iii,  154,  who  states  that  the  name  is 
pronounced  Ethicn),  is  ne.irer  the  requisite  position. 
Yeshua  lies  at  the  c  istern  extremity  of  the  l.n>ad  val- 
ley which  runs  up  among  the  hills  between  Zorah  and 
Bethshemesh.    The  mountains  rise  steep  anil  rugger  1 
behind  it,  tut  the  village  is  encon  passed 


by  fruitful  fields  and  orchards.  Zorah  occupies  the 
top  of  a  conical  hill  scarcely  two  miles  westward,  and 
a  lower  ridge  connects  the  hill  with  the  mountains  at 
Yeshua.  I'pon  that  ridge  the  permanent  camp,  or 
gathering-place  of  Dan  (Judg.  xiii,  25)  was  probably 
fixeil  (  liobinmm,  Later  Re*,  p.  153  sq.).  See  Maha- 
nuii-Dan. 

Esh'tatilite  [many  Esh'tanlite]  (Heb.  collect,  with 
the  art.  ha-Eshtauli' ',  ■'b^PCXn,  Sept.  oi  Ertfaa.* 
v.  r.  viot  Eo^aap.Vulg.  Etthaolita,  A.V.  "  the  Eshtau- 
litcs"),  the  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eshtaol 
(q.  v.),  who,  with  the  Zareathiten,  were  at  a  later  pe- 
riod among  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chron.  ii, 
53).  I 

B8htemo'&  [many  Etktem'oa]  (Heb.  Ethtemo'd, 
r^n^JX  [l»ut  defectively  "tn^St  in  1  Chron.],  obe- 
dience ;  Sept.  in  Josh,  xxi,  14  'Err^t/iu,  in  1  Sam.  'Err- 
jt>,  in  1  Chron.  iv,  17,  1*J  ErrSai/twv  v.  r.  'EoStpvv 
and  Eo$rifiwi>n,  in  1  Chron.  vi,  67  [42]  'KoSafiv  v.  r. 
EnrafiM ;  Vnlg.  Etthtimo,  but  Estftno  in  Josh.,  and 
Enthemo  in  1  Chron.  vi)  or  Esh'terxoh  (Heb.  EsKte- 
moh' ,  niZFCX,  by  an  interchange  of  final  gutturals, 
•losh.  xv,  50;  Sept,  'Eoitfiu;  Vulg.  Ittemo),  a  town  of 
Judab,  in  the  mountain*;  mentioned  between  Jattir 
and  Holon  (Josh,  xxi,  14  ;  1  Chron.  vi,  57),  and  1  e- 
twecn  Anab  and  Anim  (.losh.  xv,  50).  With  its 
''suburbs"  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi,  14;  1  Chron.  vi,  57).  It  was  one  of  the  places 
frequented  by  David  and  his  follow  ers  during  the  long 
period  of  their  wanderings;  and  to  his  friends  there 
he  sent  presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekitcs  (1  Sam. 
xxx,  28;  com  p.  vcr.  31 ).  In  the  lists— half  genea- 
logical, half  topographical — of  the  descendants  of  Ju- 
dah, Esbtemon  occurs  as  having  been  founded  or  re- 
built by  an  Ezrahlte  called  Uhl-ah  (1  Chron.  iv,  17) 
(q.  v.),  perhaps  the  same  with  Nahnm  of  ver.  19  [see 
Mkrkd],  where  the  place  has  the  dubious  epithet  of 
"  Mnac  hathite"  (q.  v.).  Others,  however,  regard  the 
Eshtemoa  there  named  as  a  fx r ton  from  Maachah. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  simply  mention  the  place  as  "a 
very  large  village"  in  the  Daroma.  in  the  province 
of  Eleutheropolis  (Jlnomait.  s.  v.  EffSi/io,  Esthemo). 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Robinson  at  Semu'a,  a  village  seven  or  eight  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  on  the  great  road  from  el-Milh,  con- 
taining considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  other  villages  still  bearing  the  m.mes  of  Its 
companions  in  the  list  of  Josh,  xv:  DelJr,  Socob,  Jat- 
tir, etc.,  and  itself  the  last  inhabited  place  toward  the 
desert  (Rentarvhc,  ii,  194;  c<mp.  Srhwart,  Palest,  p. 
10.*<).  It  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  on  a  low 
hill,  with  broad  valleys  round  al>out ;  not  susceptible 
of  much  tillage,  but  full  of  flocks  and  herds  all  in  fine 
order.  In  several  places  there  are  remains  of  walls 
built  of  very  large  rtoncs.  bevelled,  but  left  rough  in 
the  middle,'  several  of  tbem  more  than  ten  feet  in 
length.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  at  this  place, 
with  one  tower  tolerably  perfect,  but  it  is  prebaMy  of 
Saracenic  origin  (Kobinson,  Jt'ttarchtt,  ii,  6;7;  Wil- 
son, lAtndt  of  Mile,  i,  356).  A  city  Shema  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  i6);  too  far 
south,  however,  to  correspond  to  Semua. 

Es'htOli  (Heb.  £>AiW,  **PrX,  according  to  Ge- 
senius  tixorinti*.  according  to  Furst  cartlru  ;  Sept.  'A«r- 
ct«3i.'i\ Vulg.  AV'A"n),  a  son  of  Mehir,  and  grandson 
of  Chelub,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,ll).  B.C. 
ante  161H.  Among  his  four  sons  and  one  grandson 
enumerated  (ver.  12)  as  '"the  men  of  Kecah."  two 
(Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash)  seem,  however,  to  be  rath- 
er names  of  places. 

Eskridge,  Vkrnon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (South),  was  born  in  M  estmoreland 
County,  Va.,  Oct.  26.  lWW.  His  early  education  waa 
neglected,  and  on  this  account  he  hesitated  to  enter 
the  ministry,  to  which  he  felt  strong  leanings  ;  Lot  on 
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the  death  of  his  young  wife  and  child  he  hesitated  no 
longer,  and  in  1827  he  began  to  preach  as  an  itinerant 
minuter.  In  this  service  he  labored  faithfully  until 
183",  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
itineracy,  though  he  still  preached  diligently  as  his 
health  would  allow.  In  1*51  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  during  his  service  in  the 
Cumberland  in  1852  some  twenty  were  converted,  in- 
cluding captain  Upshur.  On  im  return  to  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  there.  He  devoted 
himself  night  and  day  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  and 
on  Sept.  4, 1855,  he  was  taken  with  the  disease,  and 
died  Sept.  11. — Sprague,  Atmalt,  vii,  735. 

Ea'li  ('EffXi  v.  r.  '£<r\f t),  son  of  Naggai  and  father 
of  Naum,  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Christ  after  the 
exile  (Luke  iii,  25);  apparently  identical  with  F.lioe- 
xai,  the  son  of  Meariah  and  futher  of  Johanan  (1 
Chron.  iii,  23, 24).    Sec  Genealogy  (of  Christ). 

Esne,  Esna,  or  Esneb,  "  the  hieroglyphic  Sen, 
and  the  Greek  Latopoiit  or  lAittonpolit — the  city 
of  the  latus  fish  or  Latin  nobtii*,  from  the  fish  there 
worshipped— is  a  small  and  badly-built  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
Ut.  la'  N.  The  central  portion  of  E«no  has  edi- 
fices of  colored  brick.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  1500  are  Copts,  and  has  some  manufac- 
tories of  blue  cotton  and  potter.'.  There  are  fatuous 
ruins  at  Esne,  which  consist  of  a  sandstone  temple, 
with  a  portico  of  four  rows  of  six  columns,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  by  Thothmes  III,  whose 
name  is  seen  on  the  jambs  of  a  door.  The  temple, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  restored  or  principally 
constructed  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (H.C.  246-222),  and 
the  pronaos  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  (A. IX  41-54),  and  completed  in  that  of  Ves- 
pasian. The  Interior  is  of  the  date  of  Trajan,  the  An- 
famines,  and  Gets,  whose  name,  erased  or  replaced  by 
that  of  Caracalla,  is  there  found.  The  great  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Cbnutnis,  Satis,  and  Har-IIek.  It 
has  a  zodiac  like  that  of  Denderah.  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  but  now  known  to 
be  no  older  than  the  Romans.  A  smaller  temple  with 
a  zodiac,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
formerly  stood  at  E'Dt-yr,  2|  miles  north  of  E-me,  but 
it  has  been  destroyed.  At  Esne  is  also  a  *tonc  quay, 
bearing  the  names  of  XI.  Aurelius.  This  city  was  the 
capital  of  a  nome,  and  the  coins  struck  in  it  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  (A.I>.  127-128)  represent  the  fish  la- 
tus. See  Cbampollion,  \„(.  Ihtcrip.  p.  283;  Wilkin* 
•on,  Modern  Egypt,  ii,  268;  Tuchon  d'Anncey,  Me- 


Esnig  (or  E*xao,  Ezxto,  Eznao),  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  Armenian  Church.  He 
was  born  in  3J7,  at  Got- hp  or  Golp,  a  place  near 
Mount  Ararat,  and  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  pa- 
triarch I*a  .k  and  of  Saint  Mesrop.  As  ho  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Syrian  language,  he  was  sent  in 
425,  together  with  Joseph  of  Palin,  to  Edi'ssa,  in  order 
to  translate  the  writings  of  the  Syrian  Church  fathers 
into  Armenian.  After  finishing  this  work  they  went 
to  Constantinople,  learned  the  Greek  language,  and 
began  the  translation  of  Greek  works.  On  returning 
home  in  431  they  took  with  them  many  writings  of 
Greek  fathers,  the  acts  of  the  synods  of  Nice  and  Eph- 
esua,  and  a  correct  copy  of  the  Alexandrine  version. 
From  the  latter  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  Esnig  co-operated,  was  made.  Many  other  the- 
ological works  were  translated  by  him,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  six  learned  Armenians  to  whom  ihe  honors' y 
title  "  Targmanitschk"  (translators)  was  given.  In 
449  Esnig  was  present  at  the  national  synod  of  Arta- 
ehad,  which  replied  to  the  Persian  king's  demand  upon 
the  Armenians  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster. 
He  di«*l  about  47ft,  as  bishop  of  Bagrewaml.  Besides 
the  numerous  translations  of  foreign  works,  E«nig 
wrote  an  original  work  against  heresies.   It  U  divided 


into  four  hooks,  of  which  the  first  is  directed  against 
the  pagans,  the  second  against  the  Parsees,  the  third 
against  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the  fourth  against 
the  Marcionites  and  Municlueans.  This  work  contains 
some  valuable  information  on  the  Parsees  and  on  the 
system  of  Marcion  w  hich  is  not  known  from  any  other 
source.  It  has  licen  published  ut  Smyrna  (.1762)  and 
at  Venice  (1826),  and  a  French  translation  ha*  ap- 
peared by  Le  Vaillant  de  Florival  (ftfutatiun  tie*  dif- 
ferent Sectts  det  paiens.  Paris,  lfC»3.  Parts  of  it  have 
been  translated  into  German  by  Neumann  (in  ILrmes, 
vol.  xxxiii,  and  in  Zdttchrifl  fur  hutor.  Thiolog.  1834) 
and  by  Dr.  Windi*chmann  (Bayrischt  Anwilen,  1834), 
and  into  Latin  by  l>r.  Petermann  (in  his  gramnvit.  ling. 
Armen.  p.  44-48).  A  Latin  translation  of  the  whole 
work  was  promised  by  the  distinguished  Orientalist, 
Dr.  Windischmann,  but  it  has  never  appeared.  An 
appendix  to  the  Venice  edition  contains  a  "collection 
of  sentences  drawn  from  the  Greek  fathers,  and  in  par- 
ticular from  St.  Nilus."  lu  point  of  style,  Esnig  is 
counted  among  the  classics  of  Armenian  literature. — 
Herzog,  Rea!-EncykU>p.  iv,  163;  Hoefcr,  AW.  Biog. 
Gen.  xvi,  886;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchcn-Lex.  iii.  711 ; 
Neumann,  Vertuch  diur  Gesch.  der  arnuit.  Lit.  (Tub. 
1841).  (A.J.S.) 

Eao'ra  (properly  jEsSra,  Mawpa,  Vulg.  omits),  a 
place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the  approach  of  the  As- 
syrian army  under  Holofernes  (Judith  i v,  4).  The  name 
may  l>e  the'  representative  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazoii 
or  Zokaii  (Simonis,  Onom.  X.  T.  p.  19).  The  Syriac 
reading  (Brthchorri)  suggests  Beth-horox,  which  U 
not  impossible. 

Esoteric  (Greek  loutripueov),  scientific  as  opposed 
to  popular;  applied,  especially  with  regard  to  the  an- 
cient mysteries,  to  doctrines  taught  only  to  the  initia- 
ted, as  distinguished  from  exoteric  (*£«»,  tcithout)  doc- 
trines, which  could  \te  taught  to  the  vulgar  and  unin- 
itiated. "  The  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  like 
that  of  the  other  sect",  was  divided  into  tho  exoteric 
and  the  esoteric;  the  open,  taught  to  all ;  and  the  se- 
cret, taught  to  a  select  number"  (Warburton,  Die.  Leg. 
I»k.  ii.  note  B  B).  "  According  to  Origen,  Aulus  Ge|- 
lius.  Porphyry,  and  Jam»dichus,  the  distinction  of  e$o- 
leric  and  exoteric  among  the  Pythagoreans  was  applied 
to  the  disciples,  according  to  the  decree  of  initiation 
to  which  they  had  attained,  licing  folly  admitted  into 
the  society,  or  being  merely  postulants  (Bitter,  Hint. 
Philos.,  French  transl.,  i,  248).  Plato  is  said  to  have 
had  doctrines  which  he  taught  publicly  to  all,  and  oth- 
er doctrines  which  he  taught  only  to  a  few,  in  secret. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  such  a  distinction  of  doctrines 
in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Aristotle  (Phyrica.  iv,  2) 
speaks  of  opinions  of  Plato  which  were  not  written. 
But  it  docs  not  follow  that  these  were  secret.  Aristo- 
tle himself  frequently  speaks  of  some  of  his  writings 
as  exiitrrir,  and  others  as  acroamatic  or  esoteric.  Tho 
former  treat  of  the  same  subjects  a«  the  latter,  but  in 
a  popular  and  elementary  way,  while  the  esoteric  are 
more  scientific  in  their  form  and  matter  (Kavaisson, 
Etsai  mr  la  Sfetaph.  <TA  rUtote,  t.  i,  c.  i ;  Tucker,  I.iyht 
of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii)."— Fleming,  Vocabulary' of 
Philosophy,  s.  v. 

Espen,  Zkof.k  Bkrsiiard  van,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  18th 
century,  was  born  at  Louvain  July  9, 1646.  He  stud- 
ied theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  after  having  been  ordained  priest  in 
1673,  he  was  two  years  later  made  Doctor  Jnri*  (doc- 
tor of  law),  and  appointed  professor  of  canonical  law 
at  the  Colli r/ium  Adtimum  at  the  University.  He 
lived  very  retired,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  study ; 
but  such  t>ecanie  soon  his  reputation  that  he  wae 
consulted  l»y  a  number  of  princes,  bishops,  tribunals, 
and  learned  corporations.  Many  of  his  opinions,  how* 
ever,  particularly  on  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
on  dispensations,  immunities,  es-mptions,  the  roya' 
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.  "18;  Luke  i,  27;  ii,  6;  leas  correctly  for  Pirn,  tha- 
"™  i  thunnah',  Cant.  Hi,  11,  nvptials;  PlbAs,  wJ/oltA',  Jer. 


placet,  and  the  appeal  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  civil  I — Farrar,  Fcclet.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Bingham, Orig.  Eeckt.  bk, 
power,  were  not  favorable  to  the  pretentions  of  the  I  xxii,  cli.  Hi;  1'iocter,  On  Comm  n  Prayer,  p.  401. 
popes,  and  in  1704  and  1784  all  his  works  were  put      Espouse  (properly  ('-"X,  ura.i  ,  J  Sam.  iii,  14,  to 
on  the  Index     His  defense  of  the  consecration  of  a  a8  ds<,where  rendered;  u^nrnoum.  Matt,  i, 

Jansemst  archbishop  at  I  trecbt  caused  in  1728  his  sus- 
pension from  all  priest1}*  functions,  as  well  as 
his  chair  at  the  University.    All  demands  made  upon 

him  l.y  the  archbishop  of  Malincs  to  revoke  his  opin- 1  •'•  2. tne  bridal  ttate,  i.  e.  condition  of  a  bride  liefore 
k.ns  he  firmly  refused.  He  fled  to  Amersfort,  a  common  .  marriage ;  upfu,louatt2  Cor.  xi,  2,  to  cause  U>  be  married, 
refuge  of  Janscnist  exiles,  where  he  died  Oct.  2, 17.8,  1  »•  e.  n«  --otiate  the  match).  Esjamsal  was  a  ceremony  of 
at  the  advanced  age  of  *2  years.  Van  Espcn  is  univer- 1  betrothing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for  the  purposo 
sully  classed  among  the  ablest  writers  on  ecclesiastical  of  marriage,  and  was  a  mutual  agreement  Wtween  the 
law*  and  even  pope  Benedict  did  not  withhold  a  recog- , tw*'  parties  which  usually  preceded  the  marriage  some 
nition  of  his  al.ility.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  considerable  lime.  See  Makkiagf..  The  reader  will 
the  one  published  by  Baren  (Jus  Eecksiattimm  Uni- 
rersum,  5  vols.  I^ouvain,  1753 -Co;  also  Cologne,  1777,  5 
mis. ;  Mcntz,  1791, 3  vols.).  An  abstrjet  of  this  work 
was  published  by  OI>erhaiiser  (Augsburg,  178*2 ;  Cilli, 
17<J1).— Wctzcr  u.  Wclte,  Kireh.-I.ex.  iii,  711 ;  Hoefer, 
Sout.  /Hog.  (ii-nh:  xvi,  410;  Herzog,  JtriiLEncukl.  iv, 
164;  G.  du  I'ac  de  Bellegarde,  Vie  dt  l  an  Esprit  (Lou- 
vain,  1767).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Espousals.  1.  Among  the  Jews  this  was  the  cer- 
emony of  betrothing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for  '  settled  the  agreements,  given  pledges,  etc.,  of  your 
the  purpose  of  marriage,  and  was  a  mutual  agreement  union  (compare  Isa.  liv,  6;  Matt,  xxv,  6;  Rev.  xix). 
between  the  parties  which  usjially  preceded  the  mar-  See  Bktkotii. 

riage  some  time.  The  espousals  frequently  took  place  |  Be'ril  (»(ii\  v.  r.  'K^o'A.Vuljr.  omits\  one  of  the 
years  before  the  parties  were  m  irricd.  See  Betkoth-  :  Israelite*.  "  sons  of  O acorn,"  who  divorced  his  (icntile 
aw,  Makwauk. 


do  well  carefully  to  attend  to  the  distinction  bcti 
esjHmsals  and  marriage,  as  espousals  in  the  East  are 
frequently  contracted  years  More  the  parties  are  mar- 
ried, and  sometimes  in  very  early  youth.  This  custom 
is  alluded  to  figuratively,  as  between  God  and  his  peo- 
ple (Jer.  ii,  2),  to  whom  he  was  a  husband  (xxi,82),  and 
the  apostle  says  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  assistant  (pro- 
tntba)  on  such  an  occasion  :  "  I  have  espoused  you  to 
Christ*'  (2  Cor.  xi,  2);  have  drawn  up  the  writings, 


2.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  espousals  differed 


wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esd.  ix.  .''4) ;  corresjionding  in 
position  with  the  Sharai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 


from  marriage.    The  two  terms  are  in  early  writers  .  (E*ra  x,  40),  although  the  form  is  confused  with  that 
#pon*alia  and  nuptu*.   Certain  preliminaries  were  nec- 1  °f  Azaelus  =  Azareel  fallowing  it. 
essary  before  persons  could  complete  a  marriage:      Es'rom  ('Effp<'V«  v.  r.  Kffpwi'),  a  Grwcized  form 
they  consisted  in  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be-  !  (Matt,  i,  3;  Luke  iii,  35)  of  the  name  of  Hezhon  t^q. 


tween  the  parties  concerning  their  marriage  to  lie  ]ier- 
formed  within  a  certain  limited  time,  which  contract 
was  confirmed  by  certain  gifts  or  donations,  called  an- 
as also 


v.),  the  grandson  of  Judub  (1  Chron.  ii.  5). 

Ebb,  Karl  van,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  Imrn  at  Warburg,  in  Westphalia,  Sept. 


rfur  or  arrhabones,  the  earnest  of  marriage  ;  as  also  by  I  25,  1770.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1788, 
a  ring,  a  kiss,  a  dowry,  a  rrriting  or  instrument  of  dow-  and  in  1H01  became  prior  of  the  Abbey  of  Huyshurg, 
ry,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  attest  it.  near  Hullwrstadt.  Together  with  his  cousin,  Leander 
The  free  consent  of  parties  contracting  marriage  was  i  van  Ess  (q.  v.),  he  published  a  German  translation  of 
declared  necessary  by  the  old  Koman  law,  which  was  the  Bible  (Brunswick,  1807,  and  n  great  many  editions 
confirmed  by  Diocletian,  and  inserted  by  Justinian  in  |  since),  which  had  an  immense  circulation  until  it 
his  code.  When  the  contract  was  made,  it  was  usual 
for  the  man  to  bestow  presents  on  the  woman  :  these 
were  sometimes  culled  spotualia,  espousals,  and  some- 
times qrtnMiHtie  dimativtie*,  espousal-gifts,  or  anktr 
and  p'gnora,  pledges  of  future  marriage,  because  the 
giving  and  receiving  them  Mas  a  continuation  of  the 
contract.  These  donations  were  publicly  recorded. 
The  ring  was  then  presented  to  the  woman  as  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  contract,  and  does  not  appear  !  of  Germany,  and  cousin  of  the  preceding  one,  was  lorn 


forbidden  by  the  pope.  Being  appointed  in  1811,  by 
the  bishop  of  Paderborn,  episcopal  commissary,  he 
abandoned  his  liberal  views.  He  wrote  a  brief  history 
of  religion  (Enitcurf  einrr  kvrxen  Geschichie  tier  Relig- 
ion, Halberstndt,  1827),  which  called  forth  several  re- 
plies, lie  died  Uct.  22,  1*24.— Herzog,  Ileal- Encyll. 
xix,  488. 

Ebb,  Leander  van,  a  Reman  Catholic  theologian 


to  have  been  given  in  the  actual  solemnization  of 
marriage.  Bingham,  in  proof  of  this,  quotes  the  words 
of  pope  Nicholas  I,  and  also  refers  to  Ambrose  and 
Tertullian.  The  origin  of  the  marriage-ring  has  been 
traced  to  the  tenth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
l  een  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  ring  worn  by  bish- 


a'  Warburg,  in  Westphalia,  Feb.  15,  177  2.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Marienmtln- 
ster,  in  the  diocese  of  Paderborn.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Marburg,  and  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  that  city  ;  and  later  he  also 
became  assistant  director  of  the  normal  school.  No 


ops.  Isidorus  Hispalensis  refers  to  the  marriage-ring  1  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  19th  century 
in  this  language :  Qtiml  auUm  in  rwptiis  nnnuhit  a  ;  showed  so  great  a  zeal  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
uponso  uptniMT  datur,  id  Jit  rrl  frtipttr  mtrfa<r  iliitctionu  as  leander  van  E»s.  Aided  by  his  cousin  Karl  (q.  v.), 
tignum,  rel  propter  id  ttmgu,  nt  W  p!gn«re  c»rda  eorum  he  prepared  a  German  translation  of  the  New  Tcs- 
jungantur ;  vntir  rt  qunrio  diglto  annidu*  ins<  ritnr,  hIto  tnnient,  and  enlisted  the  British  and  Foreign  It i I  le  So- 
quod  vna  qntrdam  (nt  Jirtur)  mnfp/inu  ad  ror  Ufqtie  ciety  in  its  circulation.  A  translation  of  the  Old  Te.s- 
perrtniat:  "The  reason  why  a  ring  is  given  by  the  tament  he  published  in  1810  (Nuremberg).  He  alto 
bridegroom  to  the  bride  is  either  as  a  mark  of  mutual  p  published  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1822),  and  an  edi- 
love.  or  rather  a  pledge  of  the  union  of  their  hearts;  ti«n  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  cut  from  the  Vatican 
and  the  reason  for  its  being  placed  on  the  fourth  fin-  manuscript  (1824).  The  |>opc  was  highly  indignant  at 
ger  is  l>ecause  a  certain  vein  (as  it  is  said  i  reaches  his  undertaking,  and  on  this  occasion  issued  one  of  the 
thence  to  the  heart."  The  kiss  was  solemnly  given,  [  notorious  papnl  bulls  against  Bible  societies.  Karl  von 
with  the  joining  together  of  the  hands  of  the  betrothed.  \  Ess  timidly  receded  from  his  lil>eral  position,  but  Lean- 
The  dowry  settled  upon  the  wcnian  was  by  a  stipnla- 1  der  bravely  maintained  it.  He  resigned  hi*  offices  at 
tion  made  in  writing,  or  by  public  instruments  under  ,  Marburg,  and  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  a  literary  de- 
hand  and  sol.  Chosen  witnesses  were  present,  the  fence  of  his  efforts  in  circulating  the  Bible.  He  corn- 
friends  of  each  pirty,  und  their  number  was  generally  piled,  to  encourage  Koman  Catholic  readers  of  tho  Bi- 
ten.  Occasionally  a  ministerial  benediction  was  used  hie,  "a  selection  from  the  works  of  Church  fathers  and 
in  espousals  aa  well  as  in  marriage.    See  Mahbiaok.  l  other  great  Catholic  writers  concerning  the 
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•ret  useful  reading  of  the  Bible"  (Ausziige  out  den  keil. 
I  dter*,  etc.,  Ixjips.  lHt»8) ;  a  Latin  treatise  on  Uie  ou- 
thority  of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible  as  compared 
with  the  Vulgate  (pragnatica  doctorum  Catholicorum 
Trilentini  drat  VuUftUHm  decreti  senium  ttttantium  hu- 
toria,  Salzburg,  l£lt>;  in  German, Tub.  1**24);  and  sev- 
eral other  works,  urging  a  frequent  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble by  the  people  (Ha*  tear  die  Biblr  der  ersten  Chris- 
ten f  \*1>1 ;  (iedanhen  uljer  Bibel  w.  Bilrlleien,  1*16 ;  I  He 
Bible  nicki  ein  Buck  tutr  fur  Priester,  lhlf*).  He  also 
wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  marriage*  between  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics  (Rechtfertigung der gcmischl. 
Eke*.  1821).  He  died  Oct.  13,  1K47.  His  very  valu- 
able library,  rich  in  manuscripts  and  inclinable*,  was 
purchased  by  the  L'nion  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York. — Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  six,  489. 

Essence  (essentia,  from  essens,  the  old  participle  of 
este,  to  b«),  a  term  in  philosophy  corresponding  to  ov- 
om  in  (I reek,  and  sometimes  to  nature,  sometimes  to 
being  or  tuLsUwce  in  En .jlish.  Augustine  (Ik  Civ.  Dei, 
xii,  11)  derives  it  us  follows :  "  Sicut  nb  eo  quod  ett  sa- 
prtt,  eocatur  sapimfia;  sic  ab  eo  quod  ett  esse,  vttcntur 
essentia."  Chauvin  (Ijtx.  Phil.)  gives  tha  definition, 
"  Totum  Hind  per  quod  res  ett,  et  est  ii  qu<xl  est."  Locke 
(Essay,  lik.  iii.  cliap.  iii,  §  15)  says :  "  Esstnce  may  be 
t-iken  for  the  very  h?ing  of  anything,  whereby  it  is 
what  it  is."  Locke  distinguishes  tho  real  and  the 
Momi*  it  essence.  "  The  nominal  essence  depends  upon 
the  real  essence  ;  thus  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is 
that  complex  idea  which  the  word  'gold'  represent!", 
viz.  'a  body  yellow,  heavy,  malleable,  fusible,  and 
fixed ;'  but  its  real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  its 
insensible  parts,  on  which  these  qualities  and  all  its 
other  properties  depend,  which  is  wholly  unknown  to 
us.  The  essence  of  things  is  made  up  of  that  common 
nature  wherein  it  is  founded,  and  of  that  distinctive 
nature  by  which  it  is  formed.  This  latter  is  commonly 
understood  when  we  speak  of  the  formality,  or  forma- 
/«<  rutin  (the  formal  consideration)  of  things ;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  being  more  -icculiarly  the  essence  of 
things,  though  it  is  certain  that  a  triangle  is  as  truly 
made  up  in  part  of  figure,  its  common  nature,  as  of 
tho  three  lines  and  angles  which  are  distinctive  and 
peculiar  to  it"  (Fleming,  V'ocab.  of  Philosophy,  s.  v.). 

With  regard  to  the  Trinity,  the  Greek  writers  (Atha- 
n  as  ins  and  others)  distinguish  oirttia  (tisrntia,  substan- 
tia), which  denot  >s  what  is  common  to  tho  Father,  tho 
S»m,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  i>w<MTr««nc  (/#r*<fi'i), 
which  denotes  what  is  individual,  distinctive,  and  pe- 
culiar to  tho  three  in  one  Shedd  (lli<tory  of  Doe. 
tri*r,  ii,  363)  distinguishes  the  various  scholastic  terms 
carefully,  and  says  of  oooia,  or  essence,  that  it  "de- 
notes that  which  is  common  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
It  denominate-*  the  substince,  or  constitutional  being 
of  the  Deity,  which  is  possessed  ulike  and  equally  by 
e*<-h  of  the  personal  distinctions.  The  essence  is  in  its 
own  n  iture  one  and  indivisible,  and  heiu-o  the  state- 
ment in  the  creed  respecting  it  affirms  simple  unity, 
and  warns  against  separation  and  division.  The  terms 
'generation*  and  'procession'  do  not  apply  to  it." 
MH  osh  discusses  the  term  and  its  uses  in  his  Intuition! 
oft!,c  Mind  «vo,  p.  152). 

Eftsenes  ft&roifi'oi,  Josephus  generally ;  Esseni, 
Pliny)  or  R*s.w.\*s  (  Eoaaiot,  Josephus,  War,  i,  «,  5, 
etc.;  Philo),  a  Jewish  sect  of  mystieo-nscetics,  which 
com' >ined  foreign  elements,  especially  Oriental  and 
Greek,  with  Jewish  doctrines,  and  with  certain  pecu- 
liar views  and  practices  of  their  own.  They  rejected 
most  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  mudo  their  fellow- 
ship an  exclusive  one. 

L  Signification  if  the  \ame. — This  has  lieen  very 
variously  explained,  as  follows:  1.  I'hilo  (Quod  omni* 
prnb.  lib.  §  \t)  derives  it  from  the  Greek  !wt«>(-,  holy. 
I  Josephus,  according  to  Jost  (Geschirhte  d.  Jwlen- 
C/UroM.  i,  207),  seems  either  to  derive  it  from  the  Chal- 
dee  .ten,  to  be  quiet,  to  be  mysterious,  because  he  ren- 


ders "JZJH,  the  highpiirst's  breastplate,  tor  which  the 
Sept.  has  \oyuoy,  by  ioai'iv,  or  directly  from  V-in, IU 
the  sense  of  Aoytioi'  or  \6ywv,  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  3.  Epiphanius  (//err.  xix)  takes  it  to  be 
the  Hebre w  "pCH  —  ortjianiv  ytvor,  the  stout  race.  4. 
Suidas  (?.  v.)  and  Hilgcnfcld  (Die  jud.A^tal.  p.  27*) 
make  it  out  to  be  the  Aramaic  form  "ptn  —  itwin\riKoi, 

!  tiers,  and  the  latter  maintains  that  this  name  was  giv- 
en to  the  Beet  because  they  pretended  to  see  visions 
and  to  prophesy.    6.  Josip|H.n  ben-Gorion  (lib.  iv,  §  C, 

j  7,  p.  274  and  278,  ed.  Breithaupt)  takes  it  for  the  Hib. 
"POn,  the  pious,  the  puritans.  6.  Do  itossi  ( Mcor  En- 
aim,  c.  iii),  Gfrorer  (I'hi'o,  ii,  311).  Dunne  (Ertch  und 
Gruber's  Encyklp.  *.  v.),  Nork  (Reat-M'Srterbuch,  s. 

;  v.),  Herzfeld  (Gesihichte  de  V.  Israel,  ii,  3'J5),  and  oth. 

.  ers,  insist  that  it  is  the  Aramaic  H'^il=5fpairtvrf,ct 
physician,  and  that  this  name  was  given  to  them  be- 
cause of  the  fpiritu  il  or  physical  cures  they  performed. 

'  7.  A  both  K.  Nathan  (c.  xxxvi),  and  a  writer  in  •lost'a 

■  A  nnalcn  (i,  145),  derive  it  from  niL"?,  to  do,  to  perform  ; 

|  the  ktter  says  Uiat  it  is  the  Aramaic  from  K^rr,  and 
that  they  were  so  oiled  liecause  of  their  endeavors  to 
|>erform  the  law.  8.  Kappa  port  (Ench  AIUHn,  p.  41) 
says  that  it  is  the  Greek  iff  or.  an  associate,  a  fellote  of 
the  fraternity.  9.  Frankel  (XeiUchrifl,  1M6,  p.  44<J 
sq.)  and  others  think  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  expression 
D-C'i:?,  Me  retired.  10.  Ewald  (Geschichte  d.  V.  Israt  I, 
iv,  420)  is  sure  that  it  is  the  Kabhinlr  *,:n,  servant  (of 
God),  and  that  the  name  was  given  to  them  liccauso 
it  was  their  onlv  desire  to  be  ctpairtvrm  11. 
Grutz  (Geschichte  d.  Juden.  iii,  525)  will  have  it  that 
it  is  from  tho  Aramaic  Xno,  to  bathe,  with  Alepb 
prosthetic,  and  that  it  is  the  shorter  form  for  ""HO 
X*E"i  -  r^lTS  ^Zia,  »//«po/ioitriffroi,  hemeroboju 
lists,  a  name  given  to  this  sect  because  they  baptized 
themselves  early  in  the  morning.  12.  Dr.  Low  (Ben 
Chananja,  1, 352)  never  doubt*  but  that  they  were  called 
Fescues  after  their  founder,  whose  name  he  tells  us  was 
or  Jt  ss*,  the  disciple  of  Joshua  h  Perachja.  13. 
Others,  again,  say  that  it  alludes  to  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David.  14.  Others,  again,  submit  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  town  E*fa,  or  the  place  Va  li  Ossis  (compare 
Ewald, Gtschkhie  </.  V.  I.  iv,  420).  15.  Dr.  Adler  ( I'M*, 
lehrer,  vi,  50),  again,  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  *CX, 
to  bind  Uytiher,  to  associate,  and  fays  that  they  weio 
called  S^ISX,  because  they  united  together  to  keep 
the  law.  16.  Dr.  Colin  suggests  the  Chnldcc  root 
to  be  strong,  and  that  they  were  called  ""J"1-*?  because 
of  their  strength  of  mind  to  endure  sufferings  and  to 
subdue  their  passions  (Frankcl's  Mtmattch.  vii,  272). 
17.  Oppenheiui  thinks  that  it  may  be  the  form  "i"-*", 
and  stands  for  r^na  ',^7  or  r*n*J  ;m,C'y 

r-ftSn.  observers  of  the  Uvrs  of  purity  ami  holiness  ( V>.). 

I  18.  Jeliinek  (Ben  Chananja,  iv,  374),  again,  derives  it 

'  from  tho  Hebrew  sinus,  ntiiiliDpa,  alluding  to  the 
C"E:3  mentioned  In  the  Talmud  (Brchoroth,  30,  a),  i. 

J  e.  the  apron  which  the  Essenet  wore.  l'J.  Others,  again, 
derive  it  from  a  supposed  form  i*?Cn.  in  the  sense  of 
pious,  because  it  connects  the  Essenes  with  the  Ch  ati. 
dim,  from  which  they  are  thought  to  have  originated. 

[  See  Assiu.tANS. 

j  II.  Tenets  and  Practices.  —  The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  this  sect  was  the  sacredncss  of  the  inspired  law  of 
Cod.  To  this  they  adhered  with  such  tenacity  that 
they  were  led  thereby  to  pay  the  greatest  homage  to 
Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  to  consider  blasphemy  of  his 
j  name  a  capital  offence.  They  ltelieved  that  to  obey 
i  diligently  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  to  lead  a 
pure  and  holv  life,  to  nmrtifv  the  flesh  and  the  lusts 
thereof,  and  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit,  would 
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bring  them  in  closer  communion  with  their  Creator,  their  sacred  garments,  and  resumed  their  several  cm- 
ami  niuke  them  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  payments  till  the  evening,  when  they  again  partook 
they  would  be  able  to  prophesy  and  perform  miracles  of  a  common  meal.  Such  was  their  manner  of  life 
and,  like  Ellas,  be  ultimately  the  forerunners  of  the  during  the  week.  On  the  Sabbath,  which  they  ob- 
Messiah.  This  last  stage  of  perfection,  however,  could  served  with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  on  which  they  were 
only  be  attained  by  gradual  growth  in  holiness,  and  .  more  especially  instructed  in  their  distinctive  ordi- 
by  advancement  from  one  degree  to  another.    Thus.  |  nance*,  Philo  tells  us,  "They  frequent  the  sacred  places 


when  one  was  admitted  a  member  of  this  order,  and 
bad  obtained  the  ^1  =  irifA^pa}  apron,  which,  from 
its  being  used  to  dry  one's  self  with  after  the  baptisms, 
was  the  symbol  of  purity,  he  uttained.  1.  To  the  state  of 
outward  or  bodily  purity  by  baptisms  (P1X"313  PlT'nT 
n"Pp3  vrb).  From  bodily  purity  he  progressed  to 
that  stage  which  imposed  abstinence  from  cx-T.ubial 
intercourse  (mnfi  ^T'b  nX"2  -  r*~p:).  3.  From 
this  stage,  again,  he  attained  to  that  of  inward  or  spir- 
itual purity  (mny  •nmb  nirsrs  r'lynrj).  4.  From 
this  stage,  again,  he  advanced  to  that  which  required 
the  lianishing  of  all  anger  and  malice,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  meek  and  lowly  Bpirit  (i-pS  nx"3^  mna 
n*3J).  5.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  stage  of  holi- 
ness (PVTOn  nSTSS  m:r),  ti.  Thence,  again, 
he  advanced  to  that  wherein  he  was  fit  to  be  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  prophesy  (niT'Dn 
p  Pin  "<-H>  rwars).  7.  Thence,  again,  he  advanced 
to  that  state  when  he  could  perform  miraculous  cures 


which  are  called  synagogues,  and  there  they  sit,  ac- 
cording to  their  age,  in  clashes,  the  younger  sitting  be- 
low the  elder  in  Incoming  attire,  and  listening  with 
cag'-r  attention.  Then  one  takes  up  the  holy  volume 
and  reads  it,  whilst  another  of  the  most  experienced 
one*  expounds,  omitting  that  which  is  not  generally 
known ;  for  they  philosophize  on  most  things  in  sym- 
bols, according  to  the  ancient  zeal"  (Q>tod  omnis  prob. 
lib.  sec.  xii).  The  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics  they 
regarded  as  injurious  to  a  devotional  life.  They  were 
governed  by  a  president,  who  was  chosen  by  the  whole 
body,  and  who  also  acted  as  judge.  In  case*  of  trial, 
however,  the  majority  of  the  community,  or  at  least  a 
hundred  members  jot  it,  were  required  to  constitute  the 
tribunal,  and  the  brother  who  walked  disorderly  waa 
excommunicated,  yet  he  was  not  regarded  as  an  ene- 
my, but  was  admonished  as  a  brother,  and  received 
back  after  due  repentance. 

As  baa  already  been  remark  -d,  the  Essenes  gener- 
ally were  celibates;  their  ranks  had  therefore  to  hji 
recruited  from  the  children  of  the  Jewish  community 
at  large,  whom  they  carefully  trained  for  this  holy 


and  raise  the  dead  (-  nnn  ^T'b  'i'Tpn  rp-i);  and,  8.  j  and  usectic  order.  Previous  to  his  final  admission,  the 
Attained  finally  to  the  position  of  EHas,  the  forerunner  candidate  for  the  order  hail  to  pass  through  a  novitiate 
of  the  Messiah  (Trbx  iT»b  <2*hnr).  Comp.  Jeru- 1  uf  tw"  «*»**••  UPon  ""toring  the  first  stage,  which 
Talmud,  SabbtUk,  c.  i;  Shekallm,  c.  iii ;  Bahlv,  !  la*ted  ^  clvo  months,  the  novice  (w«r«rr«r«0  had 

to  cast  in  all  his  possessions  into  the  common  treasury, 

and  received  a  *pide  («T*a.\«c,  d&vapiov  =  *!5M)  to  bury 
the  excrement  (compare  Deut.  xxiii,  12-15),  an  apron 
(ir«;ii^<u/if(  =  T*,"'J),  used  at  the  baptisms,  and  a  whit* 
robe  to  put  on  at  meals,  which  were  the  symbols  of 
purity,  and,  though  still  an  outsider,  he  had  to  observe 
some  of  the  ascetic  rules  of  the  society.    If,  at  the 
close  of  this  !>t  ige.  the  community  found  that  he  had 
properly  acquitted  himself  during  the  probationary 
year,  the  novicj  was  then  admitted  into  the  second 
st  age,  which  lasted  two  years.    During  this  period  he 
was  admitted  to  a  closer  fellowship  with  the  brother- 
hood, and  sha  ed  in  their  lustral  rites,  but  was  still 
excluded  from  tha  common  meals.    Having  passed 
satisfactorily  through  the  second  stage  of  probation, 
the  novice  was  then  fully  received  into  the  community 
(ti'c  top  'oui\ot'\  when  he  Itound  himself  by  awful  oaths 
(the  only  occasion  on  which  they  allowed  swearing) 
"that,  in  the  first  place,  he  will  exercise  piety  towards 
God ;  and  then  that  he  will  observe  jnstice  towards  all 
men ;  and  that  he  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  either 
of  his  own  accord  or  by  the  command  of  others  ;  that 
he  will  always  hate  the  wicked,  and  help  the  right- 
eous; that  he  will  ever  be  faithful  to  all  men,  espe- 
cially hi*  rulers  for  without  God  no  one  comes  to  bo 
ruler,  and  that  if  he  should  be  ruler  himself  he  will 
]  never  l»e  overbearing,  nor  endeavor  to  outshine  those 
'  he  rules  either  in  his  garments  or  in  finery ;  that  he 
|  will  always  love  truth,  and  convince  and  reprove 
'  tho»e  that'lie:  thnt  he  will  keep  his  band  from  steal- 
I  mi,  nnd  his  soul  clear  from  any  unjust  gain;  that  he 
1  will  not  conceal  anything  from  the  members  of  his  so- 
i  rirty,  nor  communicate  to  nny  one  their  mysteries,  not 
'  even  if  he  should  be  forced  to  it  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life ;  and,  finally,  that  he  will  never  deliver  the  doc- 
:  trincs  of  the  Essenes  to  any  one  in  any  other  manner 
than  he  received  them  himself;  that  he  will  abstain 
'  from  all  species  of  robbery,  and  carefully  preserve  the 
hooks  belonging  to  their  sect  and  the  names  of  the 
1  angels"  (H'nr,  ii.  8, 7).   This  last  expression  refers  to 
the  secrets  connected  with  the  Tdragmmmaton  (Z"2 
Bountiful  Supplier  of  all  oim-  wants.    This  was  the  !  3""BCn),  and  the  other  names  of  God  and  the  angels 
signal  of  their  dismissal,  when  all  withdrew,  put. off  comprised  in  the  theosopby  (rcsns  ITS?3),  and  to 


Abofla  Znra,  xx,  6;  Midrash  Ilabba,  Shir  JJmhirim, 
Init. ;  and  lien  Chananja,  iv,  374. 

As  contact  with  any  'me  who  did  not  practise  tlHr 
aelf-imposed  I-evitical  I  iws  of  purity,  or  with  anything 
Monging  to  such  a  one,  rendered  them  impnra,  the 
Essenes  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  obliged  to  with- 
draw altogether  from  general  society,  to  form  a  s-;pi- 
rate  community,  and  live  apirt  from  the  world.  Their 
m  timer  of  life  and  pr  ictL-es  wjre  m  >st  stmplo  and  self- 
denying.  They  chiefly  occupied  themselves  with  till- 
ing the  ground,  tending  Hocks,  rearing  been,  and  mak- 
ing the  articles  of  fo  ii  and  dress  required  by  the  com- 
munity (as  it  was  contrary  to  their  laws  of  Levitical 
purity  to  get  anything  from  ono  wht>  did  not  belong  to 
the  society),  as  well  as  with  healing  the  sick,  and  study- 
ing the  mysteries  of  nature  an  1  revelation.  Whatever 
they  possessed  was  deposited  in  the  general  treasury, 
of  which  there  were  appointed  by  th»  whota  fraternity 
several  mmagers,  who  suppli  «d  th-r?froin  the  wants 
of  every  one,  so  th.it  thsy  hil  all  things  in  common; 
bence  there  were  no  distinctions  auvmg-t  them  of  rich 


and  poor,  or  of  masters  an  I  servants.  They  repro- 
bated slavery  and  war,  and  woul  I  not  oven  minufac- 
tun;  martial  instruments.  They  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  did  not  talk  about  any  w,>rl  11  y  m  ittsr*  till  they 
had  all  assembled  together  and  offered  up  their  na- 
tion il  prayer  for  the  renewal  of  the  light  of  the  day 
(7^X3  "VX-3PI),  whereupon  they  dispersed  to  their 
respective  engagements,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  overseers,  till  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  labor  of  the  forenoon  terminated,  and  all  re- 
assembled, had  a  baptism  in  cold  water,  after  which 
they  put  on  their  white  garments,  entered  their  refec- 
tory with  a*  much  religious  solemnity  as  if  it  were  the 
holy  Temple,  sat  down  together  in  mysterious  silence 
to  a  common  meal,  which  had  the  character  of  a  snc- 
rammt — and  may  be  the  reason  why  they  did  not  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple — the  baker  placed  l»efore  each 
one  a  little  loaf  of  bread,  nnd  the  cook  a  dish  of  the 
most  simple  food,  the  priest  invoked  God  s  blessing 
upim  the  repast,  and  concluded  with  thanks  to  th* 
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the  mysteries  connected  with  the  cosmogony  (nt??"5 
•"CX^-)  which  played  so  important  a  part  both 
among  the  Essenes  and  the  Cabbalists. 

111.  Origin  and  Relationship  to  Judaism  and  Ckruti- 
amtu. — The  origin  of  this  sect  ha*  l>een  greatly  myrti- 
fied  by  Philo  and  Joseph  us,  who,  being  anxious  to  rep- 
resent their  co-religionist*  to  cultivated  Greeks  in  a 
Hellenistic  garb,  made  the  Essenes  resemble  as  much 
aw  possible  the  Ascetic,  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and 
other  philosopher*.  It  lias  l>een  still  more  mystilied 
by  the  account  of  Pliny,  who  tells  us  that  this  com- 
munity has  prolonged  it*  existence  for  thousands  of 
ages  (••  per  seculoruni  millia — incrcdibile  dictu — gens 
•tern*  est  in  qua  nemo  nascitur,"  Hist.  Mat.  v,  15). 
Most  modern  writers  have  shaped  their  description  of 
this  community  according  to  these  accounts,  supposing 
that  the  Essenes  are  neither  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
nor  in  the  ancient  Jewish  writings,  and  hence  conclud- 
ing that  the  sect  originated  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  or  in 
the  philosophic  systems  of  both  countries.  Hilgenfeld 
(/.tit*,  fur  u-iss.  7'W.,  1807,  i,  art.  vi)  undertakes  to 
show  the  historical  connection  of  Esm  nism  with  Par- 
sism  and  Buddhism.  Frunkel  seeks,  from  a  number 
of  passages  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  to  show- 
that  Essenism  is  simply  an  order  of  Pharisaism,  that 
both  are  sections  of  the  Chasidim  or  Assidwaus  [see 
CiiasidimJ,  and  that  all  these  three  orders  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  under  the  same  name.  That  the 
Essenes  are  an  order  of  Pharisee*  is  distinctly  stated 
In  A  both  R.  Xaih<tn,  c.  xxxvii,  where  we  are  told  that 
there  are  eight  distinctions  or  order*  nm«ng  the  Phar- 
isees, and  that  those  Pharistt*  who  Lrt  in  crlbacy  are 

tk?  hM(Ht* (":xrr  "rcin-a  enc-rn  d-si-eh). 

This  will,  moreover,  lie  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the 
following  practices,  which  Josephus  dcscrilies  as  pecul- 
iar characteristic*  of  the  Esstnts,  with  the  practicea  «>f 
the  Pharisees,  as  given  in  tho  Talmud  and  Mid  ra- 
th im  : 

1.  The  Essenes  had  four  classes  of  I.evitioal  purity, 
which  were  so  marked  that  a  member  «if  the  upper 
class  had  to  bathe  himself  when  he  touched  anything 
belonging  to  the  lower  class,  or  when  he  came  In  con- 
tact with  a  stranger;  so  also  the  Pharisees  (comp.  Jo- 
sephs, War,  ii,  8, 10,  with  Chagiga,  ii,  7). 

2.  Ths  Essencs  regarded  ten  persons  as  constituting 
a  complete  number  for  divine  worship,  and  held  the 
assembly  of  such  number  as  sacred ;  so  the  Phari- 
see* (comp.  War,  2,  8,  9,  with  A  both,  iii,  6;  Iftrachotk, 
W,a). 

8.  Th«  Essenes  would  not  spit  out  in  the  presence 
of  an  assembly,  or  to  the  right  hand  ;  so  the  Pharisee-- 
(comp.  War,  ii,  8,9,  with  Jerusalem,  Bmuhoth,  iii,  a). 

4.  The  Essenes  regarded  their  socbd  nie  d  as  a  sac- 
rament :  so  the  Pharisees  (compare  War,  ii,  8,  5,  with 
Btrachnti,  55,  a). 

5.  The  Essenes  bathed  before  meals ;  so  the  Phari- 
sees (comp.  War,  ii,  8,  ft,  with  Chagiga.  18,  b). 

6.  The  Essenes  put  on  an  apron  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  when  bathing ;  the  Pharisees  covered  them- 
selves with  the  talUk  (comp.  War,  ii,  8,  ft,  with  Bern- 
chsJA,  24,  b). 

7.  The  Essenes  bathed  after  performing  the  duties 
of  nature ;  so  the  priests  (comp.  M  or,  ii,  8,  9,  with  I'o- 
wa,  2*.  a). 

8.  The  Es«enes  abstained  from  taking  oaths;  so  the 
Phjiri*e»»s  (compare  War.  ii,  8,  6,  with  Shtbuoth,  89,  b; 
(lit J  in,  35,  a  ;  Btmidbar  Ihthba,  xxii). 

9.  The  Essenes  would  not  even  remove  a  vessel  on 
the  Sabbath;  so  the  Pharisee*  (compare  War,  ii,  H,  9, 
with  Toriphia  Sutra,  iii). 

10.  The  Essenes  had  a  steword  in  every  place  where 
they  resided  to  supply  the  needy  stranger*  of  this  or- 
der with  articles  of  clothing  and  food ;  so  the  Phari- 
see, (romp.  War,  \\,  8,  4.  with  Peak,  viii,  7 ;  B<ibn  Ba- 
Ara,  8,  a;  Sabbath,  11*). 

U.  The  Essenes  believed  that  all  authority  comet 


from  God ;  so  the  Pharisees  (comp.  War,  ii,  8,  7,  with 
Btrachoth,  68,  a). 

12.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  order  of  the 
Essenes  had  to  pass  through  a  novitiate  of  twelve 
months;  so  the  "CH  among  the  Pharisees  (compare 
War,  ii,  8,  7,  with  Bechoroth.  30,  b). 

13.  The  novice  among  the  Essenes  received  an  apron 
(wtpiZutfia')  the  first  year  of  his  probation  ;  so  the  t'ha- 
ber  among  the  Pharisees  (compare  W-'«r,  i[,  8,  7,  with 
To*iphta  Ihmay,  c.  ii ;  Jerusalem,  Dtmay,  ii,  8,  b;  Bt- 
choroth,  30,  h  i. 

14.  The  Essenes  delivered  the  theosophical  books, 
and  the  sacred  names,  to  the  members  of  their  society; 
similarly  the  Pharisees  (comp.  War,  ii,  8,  7,  with  Cha- 
giga, ii,  1 ;  Kuidushim.  71,  a). 

The  real  differences  between  the  Essenes  and  the 
Pharisees  developed  thtnifclvcs  iirthe  course  of  time, 
when  the  tjtrtmt  rigor  with  which  the  foimer  sought  to 
perform  the  laws  of  Levitical  purity  made  them  with- 
draw from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  and  led 
'  them,  1.  To  form  an  isolated  o  der ;  2.  To  keep  from 
marriage,  lwcause  of  the  perpetual  pollutions  to  which 
women  arc  subject  in  menstruation  and  childbirth, 
and  because  of  its  beinjr  a  hindrance  to  a  purely  devo- 
tional state  of  mind;  3.  To  abstain  from  frequenting 
the  Temple  and  offering  sacrifices  (compare  Joeepltns 
Ant.  xviii,  1,5);  and,  4.  Though  they  firmly  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  thev  did  not  believe 
in  the  resum-ction  of  the  body  (War,  ii,  8,  11).  To 
the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly  in  the  same  relation 
as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  stood  with 
regard  to  the  moss  of  the  i>eoplc.  The  difference  l»y 
mainly  in  rigor  of  practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  be- 
lief.   See  Piiariske. 

But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  jieril  of  Fsse- 
nism  as  a  system,  and  combined  to  discourage  it.  They 
shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from  the  dmtger  of 
connrcting  asceticism  with  spiritual  power,  und  cher- 
ished the  great  truth  which  lay  in  the  saying,  "  Doc- 
trine is  not  in  heaven."  The  miraculous  energy  which 
w  as  attributed  to  mystics  was  regarded  by  them  rather 
as  a  source  of  suspicion  than  of  respect,  and  theosophic 
speculations  were  condemned  with  cmj  hatic  distinct- 
ness (Frankel.  Monuluehrifl.  1^3.  p.  ()-.>  sq.,  68,  71). 

As  to  their  ennnerlion  trith  Ch>i,tiaMty,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  ndmitting  that  C  hrist  and  the  apostles 
rci-ognised  those  principles  anil  practices  of  the  Essenes 
which  were  true  and  useful.  Though  our  Saviour 
does  not  mention  tl.em  by  the  name  £*smt$,  which 
Philo  and  Josephus  ce.ined  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks, 
yet  there  can  l>e  no  doutt  he  refers  to  them  in  .Matt, 
xix,  12,  when  he  speaks  of  those  "who  abstain  from 
marriace  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  Mike,"  since 
they  were  the  only  section  of  Jews  who  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  themselves  a  state  of  celibacy  in  order 
that  they  ini^ht  devote  themselves  more  closely  to  the 
service  of  God.  Also  1  Cor.  vii  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood without  t'eorinK  hi  mind  the  notions  al  out  mar- 
riage entertained  by  this  God-fearing  and  self-denying 
order.  As  to  other  coincidences,  Mutt,  v,  34,  etc.,  and 
James  v,  12,  urge  the  abstinence  from  using  oaths 
which  was  especially  taught  by  the  Essenes.  The 
manner  in  which  Christ  cc  mmanded  his  disciples  to 
depart  on  their  journey  (Mark  vi,  8  in),  is  the  same 
which  these  pious  men  adopted  when  they  started  on 
a  mission  of  mercy.  The  primitive  Christians,  like 
the  Essenes,  sold  their  land  and  houses,  and  brought 
the  price*  of  the  things  to  the  apostles,  und  they  had 
all  things  in  common  (Acts  iv,  12  34).  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  a  parallel  to  this  holy  order,  as  is  evident  from 
his  ascetic  life  (I.uke  xi,  2*i);  and  when -Christ  pro- 
nounced him  to  bt  Flias  (Matt,  xi,  M>,  he  may  almoBt 
lt«  said  to  have  declared  that  the  Baptist  had  really 
attained  to  that  spirit  and  jmwer  which  the  Essenes 
strove  to  obtain  in  their  highest  staire  of  purity. 
From  the  nature  of  the  cane,  however,  Essen  ism,  in  its 
extreme  form,  could  exercise  very  little  direct 
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ence  on  Christian  it y.  In  all  its  practical  bearing*  it 
wan  diametrically  opposed  to  the  apostvUe  teaching. 
The  dangers  which  it  iuvolved  were  far  more  clear  to 
the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they  were  to  the  Jewish 
doctors.  The  only  real  similarity  between  Essenism 
and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common  element  of  true 
Judaism ;  and  there  is  little  excuse  lor  modem  writers 
who  fallow  the  error  of  Euscbiu*,  and  confound  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Tberajieutai  with  Christian  brotherhood*. 
Nationally,  however,  the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  |K>- 
sition  as  that  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  person- 
ally called.  They  mark  the  close  of  the  old,  the  long- 
ing for  the  new,  but  without  political  aspirations. 
In  place  of  the  message  of  the  coming  "  kingdom" 
th?y  could  proclaim  only  individual  purity  and  isola- 
tion. At  a  later  time  traces  of  Esscnism  appear  in 
the  Clementines,  and  the  strange  account  which  Epi- 
phaniua  gives  of  the  <?.«<-»»  ('0<7<mw)  ap|>ears  to  point 
to  some  combination  of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian 
doctrines  (//<rr.  xix).  After  the  Jewish  war  the  Es- 
senes  disappear  from  history.  The  character  of  Juda- 
ism was  changed,  and  ascetic  Pharisaism  becama  al- 
most impossible. 

IV.  Dale,  Settlement*,  an  I  Xumter  of  this  Order. — 
The  fact  that  the  Essenes  developed  themselves  grad- 
ually,  and  at  tirst  imperceptibly,  through  intensifying 
the  "prevalent  religious  notions,  renders  it  impossible 
to  s  lv  with  exactness  at  what  degree  of  intensity  they 
nre  to  be  considered  as  detached  from  the  general  body. 
The  Saviour  and  the  ancient  Jewish  writers  do  nut 
speak  of  them  as  a  separate  body.  Joscphus,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  them  as  existing  in  the  days  of  Jona- 
than the  Maccahann,  B.C.  143 (Ant.  xiii,  5.  '$);  he  then 
mentions  Judas,  an  Essene,  who  delivered  a  prophecy 
in  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  I,  B.C.  106  (H'.ir,  i,  3,  5; 
Ant,  xiii,  11,  2).  The  third  mention  of  their  existence 
occurs  in  connection  with  Herod  (Ant.  xv,  10,  5). 
These  accounts  distinctly  show  that  the  Essenes  at 
first  lived  among  the  people,  and  did  nut  refrain  from 
frequenting  the  court,  as  Menachein  the  Essene  was  a 
friend  of  Herod,  who  was  kindly  disposed  towards  this 
order  (16.).  This  is,  moreover,  evident  froai  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  which  was  named 
after  them  (  E»<tijiw  iri'Aif,  IFar,  v,  4,  2).  When 
they  ultimately  withdrew  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  majoitv  of  them  settled  on  the 
north-west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Pliny,  Hut.  Nut.  v, 
17;  Eusebius,  Hist.  A'rr/e.».  ii,  17).  and  the  rust  lived 
in  scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine  ami 
other  places.  Their  number  is  estimated  both  by  Philo 
and  Joscphus  at  40U0. 

The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct  body 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented  originally  a 
tendency  rather  than  an  organization.  The  commu- 
nities which  were  funned  out  of  them  wero  a  result  of 
their  practice,  nnd  not  a  necessary  part  ot  it.  As  a 
sect  they  were  distinguished  by  an  aspiration  after 
ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any  special  code  of  doc- 
trines; and,  like  the  Chasidim  of  e  irl'u-r  times,  they 
were  confounded  in  the  popular  estimation  with  the 
great  laxly  of  th  ?  zealous  observers  of  the  law  (Phari- 
sees). The  growth  of  Essenism  waa  a  natural  result 
of  the  ndigious  feeling  which  was  called  out  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Greek  dominion,  und  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  process  by  w  Inch  it  was  matured.  From 
the  Maccah.'oan  age  there  was  a  continuous  effort 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard 
of  holiness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon 
as  practically  impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried 
the  laws  of  purity  still  further;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  associa- 
tions of  the  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees"  ( S">~Zn,  "the 
ComjHmiont,  the  true*')  gave  place  to  others  bound  by 
a  more  rigid  rule  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Essenes  was 
mide  gradually  -tricter.  Those  whom  Josephus  speaks 
of  as  allowing  marriage  may  be  supposed  to  have  be- 


longed to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  practice 
of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  whole  class,  and  the  isolated  com- 
munities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  popular  descriptions. 

The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread.  Out 
of  Palestine,  Levitica)  purity  was  impossible,  for  the 
very  land  was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was  different  in 
E.'ypt,  where  Judaism  assti.i.ed  a  new  shape  from  its 
intimate  connection  with  Greece.  Here  the  original 
form  in  which  it  was  moulded  was  represented,  not  by 
direct  copies,  but  by  analogous  forms,  and  the  tend- 
ency which  gave  birth  to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh 
development  in  the  pure  s|>eculation  of  the  Thcrapcut© 
(q.  v.).  These  Alexandrine  mystics  abjured  the  prac- 
tical laliors  which  rightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  study  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  The  impossibility  tt  ful- 
filling the  law  naturally  led  them  to  substitute  **»pir- 
itual  for  a  literal  interpretation ;  and  it  was  their  ob- 
ject to  ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labor,  and  then 
to  satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion.  The 
"  whole  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  spent  in  men- 
tal dUcipline."  Bodily  wants  were  often  forgotten  in 
the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and  "meat  and 
drink"  were  at  all  times  held  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
light  (Philo,  De  cit.  cotitrmpl.  §  4). 

According  to  Crcdncr,  Utber  Ettener  und  Ebioni'en 
(in  Winer's  ZtUschr.  I,  ii-iii,  217  sq.),  the  Ebionites 
descended  from  the  Essenes.  Grasse  says  (ib.  p.  653) 
that  the  Therapeiitai,  who  lived  in  Egypt  (Fabricius, 
lii'd.  Or.  ii,  13S  sq.,  725),  were  a  class  of  the  Essenes 
(see  Bald,  fHsi.  E**-eo*  Pythagorusantts  delinetttun, 
I'psal.  l."46);  and  lie  presumes  that  they  existed  as 
early  as  the  timo  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  spread- 
ing from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  there  l>ecame  acquainted 
with  the  Pythagorean  or  Oriental  philosophy  (comp. 
Joscphus,  Ant.  xv,  18).  Dr.  Wise  thinks  that  the 
founder  of  the  Essenes  must  have  been  un  Egyptian 
Jew  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  order, 
and  canm  to  Palestine  about  B.C.  200;  and  says  far- 
ther that  the  Thcrapeuts  (founded  about  B.C.  170)  of 
Egypt  and  elsewhere  were  in  name  and  essence  an  im- 
itation of  the  Essenes.  He  asserts  also  that  no  posi- 
tive traces  of  their  messianic  views  are  left  either  by 
Josephus  or  Philo.  or  oven  by  the  Talmud,  but  that,  in 
consideration  of  their  numerous  similarities  to  thi 
Egyptian  Jews,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  enter- 
tained messianic  hopes  similar  to  the  Egyptians  (The 
Israelite,  Nov.  1,  1S67). 

V.  Litt-niiurr. — The  oldest  accounts  we  have  of  the 
Essenes  are  those  given  by  Josephus,  Witr,  ii,  8,  2-15; 
Ant.  xii,  5,  9;  xv,  10,  4  sq. ;  xviii.  1,  2  sq. ;  Philo, 
ituod  omnit  prolw*  liter,  §  12  sq. ;  Pliny,  Hut.  Xatur. 
v,  c.  xvi,  xvii ;  Solinus,  Polt/hUt.  c.  xxxv  ;  Porphyry, 
I)*  Abstiuentia,  p.  381 ;  Epiphanius,  adr.  //<rr.  lib.  i; 
Eusebius,  Hutor.  Eerie*,  ii,  c.  xvii.  Of  modern  pio- 
ductions  we  have  Bellermann,  Grsehichlliche  Nnchrich- 
mt*  dem  Alterthnme  ub*r  Etsaer  und  Thrrnpeutm 
(  Berlin.  1821  \  who  has  studiously  collected  all  the  de- 
■"•npti'iiM  <  f  this  order;  Gfri'ivr,  Ph'i'it  nnd  die  jiidisch- 
<tlf  i  ttwlritf'.irt,,-  Tfif)*fih'f  (Sttitt^iirt.  1*35),  p.  299  sq. ; 
I'riiW'.ui s.  (,'<•«  •>!• '  tion  ><f  thr  n.  <twl  X.  T ,  part  ii,  bk.  v, 
;'>;  Diihn.-.  Cnrhi.-hiM.e  f/ttr.-i.  U»n<i  der  jiidUck-aler- 
m<dnury,-hf»  lif/;"n.i  I'll :U« >;>hi<:  i.  ft>7  sq. :  and  hy  the 
same  a utlior. the  (vrtirb'  />•«;'</•,  in  It- i  ll  und  Gmber's 
f-'iictikl  ■/mi/if :  Nt-ander,  i/itiory  <j'tki-  l.'/ivrrA.ed.Bnhn, 
v.il.  i.  Thr  Essays  of  Frank.d.  in  lit-  ZeiUchrift  fur 
>hr  r>U<:v*,:n  IntfWxfU  ■> '.  Jwh-nthtm*  { I.pz.  184«),  p, 
U1  sq.  ;  nn.l  MuwOtch riff  fur  (,'. mhichle  u.  Wittm. 
f  hnjt  <i.  J»>U  ntfotm*,  ii,  3<>  sq..Cl  s>).,  are  most  imjior- 
tant,  mat  nmy  b<>  cnnsiih-p-d  ;is  having  created  a  new 
epoch  in  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  this  order. 
Adopting  the  results  of  Frnnkel,  nnd  pursuing  the  < 
.  course  still  further,  GiaU  has  given  a  masterly 
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on  both 


present  here  a 

sides. 

(I.)  The  partisans  for  religious  establishments  ob- 
serve (1.)  that  they  have  prevailed  universally  in  ev- 
ery age  and  nation.    The  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
1  king  were  united  in  the  same  patriarch  (Gen.  xviii,  19 ; 
■.  xvii  and  xxi ;  xiv,  18).  The  Jews  enjoyed  a  religious 
establishment  dictated  and  ordained  by  God.   In  turn- 
ing  our  attention  to  the  heathen  nations,  wc  shall  find 
the  time  incor  juration  of  religions  with  civil  govern- 
ment  (Gen.  xlvii,  22 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  27,  29).  Every 
one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  w  ith  the  history  of  Greece 
!  and  Rome  knows  that  religion  was  altogether  bler.de  d 
i  with  the  policy  of  the  state.    The  Koran  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  religious  creed  and  civil  code  of  all  the 
Mohammedan  tribes.    Among  the  Celts,  or  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  Druids  were  l  oth  their 
priests  and  their  judges,  and  their  judgment  wus  linsl. 
Among  the  Hindot  s  the  priests  and  sovereigns  are  of 
different  tribes  or  castes,  but  the  priests  ore  superior 
in  rank  ;  and  in  China  the  emperor  is  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  presides  in  all  public  acts  of  religion.  (2.) 
Again:  it  is  said  that,  although  there  is  no  form  of 
Church  government  absolutely  prescribed  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  from  the  associating  law,  on  which  the 


lis*  upon  the  Easenes  in  his  Geschichte  der  Jwien  (Leip- 
zig,  1856),  in,  96  sq.,  518  sq. ;  treatises  of  great  value 
are  also  given  by  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenlhums  umi 
rriner  Stetm  (Leipzig,  1857),  p.  207  sq. ;  and  llerzfeld, 
utschicht*  d.  V.  ltrael  (Xordliausen,  1857).  ii,  ::68,  3*8 
sq.  The  accounts  given  by  Ew*\d,Geschichfe  d.  Vollses 
ltrael  (Guttingen,  1852),  iv,  420  sq.,  and  Hilgenfeld, 
Die  judische  Apokalyptih  (Jena,  1857),  p.  245  sq.,  though 
based  upon  l'hilo  and  Josephus,  are  important  contri- 
butiuns  to  the  literature  of  the  Essenes ;  that  of  the 
Utter  i»  interesting  and  ingenious,  but  essentially  one- 
sided and  subservient  to  the  writer's  theory  (compare 
Volkmar,  Das  vurte  B.  Ezra,  p.  60).  To  these  must  be 
added  the  very  interesting  and  important  relics  of  the 
tssenes,  published  by  Jellinek,  with  instructive  notices 
by  the  learned  editor,  in  Beth  Ha-  Midrash,  vol.  fl 
(Leipzig,  1853),  p.  xviii  sq. ;  vol.  iii  (Leipzig,  1855),  p. 
xx  sq. 

See  also  Ginsburg,  History  and  Doctrines  of  the  F.i- 
senses  (Lond.  1864);  Hermes,  De  Etntis  (Hnl.  172n); 
Lund,  De  Phar.  Saa\l.  ft  Essiri*  (Aboaj,  1689) ;  Saucr, 
De  Essen*  rt  Therapatia  (Vratisl.  1829) ;  Willemer,  De 
Essenis  (Vitcb.  1680)  ;  Zcller,  Utb.  d.  Zusammenh.  d. 
Ki-s>iumtu  mit  Griecheuthum  (in  the  Tub.  theol.  Jahrb. 
1856,  p.  401-133);  Koth,  De  Estenis-(Jen.  166L»)  ;  Wille- 
mer, M/.(Viteb.  1680) ;  Langc,  id.  (Hal.  1721) ;  Tresen-  :  Gospel  lavs'  fo  much  stress,  bv  the  respect  for  civil 
reuter.  De  Esstrorum  nomine  (Alt.1743);  Van  der  Hude,  government  it  so  earnestly  enjoins,  and  by  the  practice 
Sum  disci fuli  Ji>h.  Bapt.  fuenmt  Essai  (Helmst.  1754);  j  WDich  followed  and  finally  prevailed,  Christians  can- 
Carpzov,  Dank-cpfer  an  (jolt.  p.  282  sq. ;  Ernesti,  Utb.  j  not  l>e  said  to  disapprove,  "but  to  favor  religious  estal 

Porphyrias  de  Abstinentia"  (in  his  Theol.  hibi.  ix,  63  lUbments.  (3.)  Keligious  establit 
sq.);  Grave,  De  J'ythaqor.  et  Essenor.  ditciplina  (Gott. 
1*'*)  ;  Bielckc,/*  Essiris  ei  Therupeutis  (Starg.  1755) ; 
Du'-tiicr,  De  Essris  (Jen.  1670);  Credner,  Ueb.  Efsaer 
>ind  EbioniUn  (in  Winer's  ZeiUckr.  f.  xcistensch.  Theol. 
ii,  211-264);  Grossmann,Z>e  ascetis  Judaorvm  (Altenb. 
18:13):  Zinck,  De  Thmtpeulis  (Lips.  1724).  On  the 
»np|io»ed  relations  of  Esscnism  to  Christianity,  there 
are  spr^ci.tl  treatises  in  Latin  by  Zorn  (in  his  Opusc. 
Sacr.  ii,  62  sq.),  Kaiser  (in  his  Question.  Synodal.  [Cu- 
rb-, 1801],  p.  26  sq.),  Dorfmtlller  (Wunsiedel,  1803). 
Tin  , 'a  (Groning.  1806);  in  German  by  Lfiderwald  (in 
Henke's  Magaz.  iv,  371  Fq.),  Hengel  (in  Flatts  Mttgat. 
\  ii.  126  sq.).  Sec  likewise  the  Stud.  u.  Erit.  1845,  iii, 
549 :  Jvur.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1852,  p.  176-186 ;  April,  1853, 
p.  170  sq. ;  Blnchntod't  Magazine,  1P40,  p.  105,  463, 
;  .1  met.  Bibl.  Repot.  Jan.  1849,  p.  162  sq. ;  Hilgen- 
feld* Zeitsthr.fur  trissensch.  Thenlyir,  1867,  1,  art.  6; 
Illgens  ZeiUckr.  far  hist.  Theol.  1841,  ii,  3  sq. ;  the 
Strasb.  Revue  de  theol.  1867,  p.  221  sq. ;  Zeller's  Theol. 
J'lhrb.  1855,  p.  315  sq. ;  1850,  p.  401  sq. ;  Afeth.  Quart. 
R  r.  July,  1867,  p.  450;  North  British  Rev.  Dec.  1867, 
p.  151 ;  *Pressense,  Religions  before  Christ,  p.  231-234 ; 
Schaff,  Apostolic  Church,  p.  175,  657  sq. ;  llolzmann, 
Gesch.  d.  Vo'Jxs  ltrael,  i,  206  sq. ;  Lucius  Der  Essenit- 
(Straab.  1881 ).    Comp.  Sects,  J  kwish. 

Essenins,  Axdrew,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  born 
at  Bommel  in  February,  1618,  and  was  educated  at 


hnients  also,  it  is  ob- 
served, are  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  and  inter- 
woven with  all  the  constituent  principles  of  human  so- 
ciety :  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity 
cannot  be  upheld  without  a  clergy ;  a  clergy  cunnot  be 
supported  without  a  legal  provision ;  and  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy  cannot  be  constituted  without  the 
preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the  rest.  An 
established  church  is  roost  likely  to  maintain  clerical 
respectability  and  usefulness  by  holding  out  a  suitable 
encouragement  to  young  men  to  devote  themselves 
early  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  likewise  ena- 
bles' them  to  obtain  such  knowledge  as  shall  qualify 
them  for  the  important  work. 

(II.)  They  who  reason  on  the  contrary  side  observe, 
(l.  i  that  the  patriarchs  sustaining  civil  as  well  as  re- 
ligious offices  is  no  proof  at  all  that  religion  was  incor- 
porated with  the  civil  government  in  the  sense  above 
referred  to,  nor  is  there  the  least  hint  of  it  in  the  tarred 
Scriptures.  That  the  case  of  the  Jews  can  never  be 
considered  in  point,  as  the}'  were  under  a  theocracy 
and  a  ceremonial  dispensation  that  was  to  jvas*  away, 
and  consequently  not  designed  to  be  a  model  for  Chris- 
tian nations.  That,  whatever  was  the  practice  of 
heathens  in  this  respect,  this  forms  no  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  that  system  which  is  the  very  opposite  to  jagan- 
ism.  (2.)  The  Church  of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  ought  not,  yea,  cannot  in  fact  Iks  incorpo- 
Itrecht, where  he l>ecaine  pastor  in  1651.    In  1653  he  i  nted  wi,h  ,hc  »late  without  sustaining  material  in- 


was  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Utrecht.  He  died  May  18, 1677.  Among  his  writings 
ire  Triumphus  Cruets  (Amst.  1649): — De.  Moratitate 
ySabbati  lt'i68)  : — Systema  Thenlogirvm  (165?)) : — Com- 
pendium Theol.  Dogmat.  (1669).— Hocfer,  Now.  Biog. 
'jrtierxUe^  xvi.  441. 

Essentia.    See  Ehskxcb. 

Establishment    This  term  is  applied  to  the  no- 


jury.  In  the  three  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christi- 
anity the  Church  was  a  stranger  to  any  alliance  with 
temporal  powers ;  and,  so  far  from  needing  their  aid, 
religion  never  flourished  po  much  as  while  they  were 
combined  to  suppress  it.  (3.)  As  to  the  aup|*>rt  whicL 
Christianity,  when  united  to  civil  government,  yields 
to  the  peuce  and  good  order  of  society,  it  is  observed 
that  this  lienefit  will  l»  derived  from  it  in  at  least  rs 
great  a  degree  without  an  establishment  as  w  ith  it. 
Religion,  if  it  have  any  power,  operates  on  the  rcn- 
science  of  men ;  and,  resting  solely  on  the  belief  of  in- 
visible realities,  it  can  derive  no  weight  or  solemnity 
from  human  sanctions.  Htimnn  establishments,  it  is 
said,  have  been,  and  are,  productive  of  the  greatest 


sit  ion  of  that  religious  denomination  in  any  country 
which  solely  or  peculiarly  enjoys  the  patronage  of  the 
state,  and  the  clergy  of  which  have,  in  consequence, 
their  several  endowments  and  incomes  especially  set- 
tled and  maintained  by  the  Legislature  or  government. 

The  general  tendency  of  opinion  in  all  countries  is  I  evils;  for  in  thie  case  it  is  requisite  to  give  the  prefer- 
nrw  against  established  ch niches,  and  in  favor  of  the  '  once  to  some  particular  system  ;  and  as  the  magistrate 
voluntary  principle  for  the  support  of  churches.  The  t  is  no  better  judge  of  religion  than  others,  the  chances 
n'liject  is  discussed  at  length,  historically  and  other-  are  aa  great  of  his  lending  his  sanction  to  the  false  as 
viae,  it  the  article  Chlrcii  axh  State  (ii,  329).  W"  I  the  true.  The  thousands  that  have  been  persecuted 
III.-U 
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and  suffered  in  consequence  of  establishments  will  al- 
ways form  an  argument  against  them.  Under  estab- 
lishment* also,  it  is  said,  corruption  cannot  l»e  avoided. 
Emolument  must  be  attached  to  the  national  church, 
which  may  be  a  strong  inducement  to  its  ministers  to 
defend  it,  be  it  ever  so  remote  from  the  truth.  Thus, 
also,  error  liecomes  permanent ;  and  that  set  of  opin- 
ions which  happens  to  prevail  when  the  establishment 
is  formed,  continues,  in  spite  of  superior  linht  and  im- 
provement, to  be  handed  down,  without  alteration, 
from  age  to  age.  Hence  the  disagreement  between 
the  public  creed  of  the  Church  and  the  private  senti- 
ments of  its  ministers.  (4.)  Finally,  though  all  Chris- 
tians should  pay  respect  to  civil  magistrates  as  such, 
and  all  magistrates  ought  to  encourage  the  Church, 
yet  no  civil  magistrates  have  any  power  to  establish 
uny  particular  form  of  religion  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  subject;  nor  are  magistrates  ever  rep- 
resented in  Scripture  as  officers  or  rulers  of  the  Church. 
As  Mr.  Coleridge  observes,  the  Christian  Church  is  not 
a  kingdom,  realm,  or  state  of  the  world,  nor  is  it  an 
estate  of  any  such  kingdom,  realm,  or  stato ;  but  it  is 
the  appointed  opposite  to  them  all  collectively — the 
sustaining,  correcting,  befriending  opposite  of  the 
world — the  compensating  counterforce  to  the  inher- 
ent and  inevitable  evils  and  defects  of  the  state  as  a 
state,  and  without  reference  to  its  better  or  worse  con- 
struction as  a  particular  state ;  while,  whatever  is  be- 
neficent and  humanizing  in  the  aims,  tendencies,  and 
proper  objects  of  the  state,  it  collects  in  itself  as  in  a 
focus,  to  radiate  them  back  in  a  higher  quality ;  or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  it  completes  and  strengthens  the 
edifice  of  the  state,  without  interference  or  commix- 
ture, in  the  mere  act  of  laying  and  securing  its  own 
foundations.  And  for  these  services  the  Church  of 
Christ  asks  of  the  state  neither  wages  nor  dignities ; 
she  asks  only  protection,  and  to  bo  let  alone.  These, 
indeed,  she  demands;  but  even  these  only  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  her  constitution  nor  in 
her  discipline  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
state ;  nothing  resistant  or  impedimental  to  the  state 
in  the  exercise  of  its  rightful  powers,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  appropriate  duties,  or  in  the  effectuation  of  its  le- 
gitimate objects.  (5.)  As  to  the  provision  made  for 
the  clergy,  this  may  be  done  without  an  establish- 
ment, as  matter  of  fact  shows  in  hundreds  of  instances 
in  the  Dissenting  and  Methodist  churches  in  England, 
and  universally  by  all  churches  in  America.  Indeed, 
the  question  of  the  value  of  the  voluntiry  principle 
may  Ins  considered  as  finally  settled  by  the  experience 
of  the  English  and  American  churches.  In  England, 
in  185o,  the  Established  Church  had  church  accommo- 
dation for  5,300,000,  and  all  other  denominations  could 
seat  4,000,000,  making  in  all  church-room  for  10,200,000 
of  the  population,  in  the  United  States  there  were 
church  accommodation  in  1850  for  14,000,000.  and  it  is 
computed  by  Dr.  Baird  (Religion  in  America)  that  then- 
must  be  altogether  far  more  than  one  minister  I'  r  each 
900  inhabitants.  In  England  they  have  an  r*tah)i>h- 
ment  of  untold  wealth.  For  centuries  they  have  l>eeti 
accumulating  edifices  for  worship  the  most  rosily  and 
durable  that  the  world  knows,  and  yet  the  United 
State*,  without  any  aid  from  the  government,  seat-  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  houses  of  wor- 
ship, nnd  raises  $26,000,000  annually  for  religious  be- 
nevolence. That  which  has  been  the  cause  of  this  su- 
perior success  in  America  i*  the  more  {icrfec-t  action  of 
the  voluntary  principle.  Even  in  England  this  prin- 
ciple has  worked  in  the  same  manner.  Fifty  years 
atfo  the  population  of  that  country  was  let*  than  half 
what  it  now  is.  Then  the  Church  of  England  ronld 
seat  4.000,000,  now  5.800,000.  But  at  that  time  the 
Dissenters  could  seat  only  on*  fifth  of  the  numbers 
they  can  at  present.  In  America  the  population  has 
doubled  itself  five  or  six  times  since  the  Involution, 
and  vet  then  there  was  but  about  one  minister  to  even' 
L000  inhabitants,  now  there  is  one  to  every  1000.  Sec 


Warburton,  Alliance  between  Church  ami  State;  Chria- 
tie,  Essay  on  Establishment*;  Paley,  Mor.  Phil,  v.  ii,  c. 
10 ;  lip.  Law,  Theory  of  Ri  ligion ;  Watts,  Civil  Power 
in  Things  Sacred,  third  volume  of  his  Works;  Hall,  Lib- 
erty of  the  Pre**.  S"c.  6;  Conder,  Protestant  Xoncon- 
f»rmity ;  Baird,  Religion  in  America  (N.  Y.  1856,  ttvo); 
ami  art.  Chukch  and  State. 

Es'ther  [vulgarly  pronounced  Ester],  a  beautiful 
Jewish  maiden,  the  heroine  of  the  Biblical  Look  that 
bears  her  name. 

1.  Name. — Her  proper  Hebrew  name  was  Hadatsnh 
(q.  v.),  but  on  her  introduction  into  the  royal  haiem 
she  received,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  usage  (com p. 
Dan.  i,  7),  the  new  and  probably  Persian  name  of 
Esther  OPOX,  EsUr' ;  Sept.  'Eo$i)p,  and  so  Joseph  us 
[Gen.  •i)poc].  Ant.  xi,  6,  2,  etc.;  Vulg.  Either),  which 
thenceforth  became  her  usual  and  better-known  desig- 
nation, as  appears  from  the  formula  "*POK  X*n,  "  that 
is,  Esthor"  (Esth.  ii,  7),  exactly  anulogous  to  the  usual 
addition  of  the  modern  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv,  19,  27 ;  Josh, 
xv,  10,  etc.).  As  to  its  signification,  Gcsenius  (The*. 
Heb.  p.  11(4,  a)  cites  from  that  diffuse  Targum  on  this 
book,  which  is  known  as  the  second  Targum  on  Esther, 
the  following  words :  14  She  was  called  Esther  from  the 
name  of  the  sUr  Venus,  which  in  Greek  is  After'  (i.  e. 
liorifp,  Lat.  aster,  Engl,  star ;  see  Lassen,  Ind.  Biblioth. 
iii,  8, 18).  Gcsenius  then  points  to  the  Persian  word 
satdrah,  star,  as  that  of  which  Esther  is  the  Syro-Ara- 
bian  modification ;  and  brings  it,  as  to  signification, 
into  connection  with  the  planet  Venus,  as  a  star  of  good 
fortune,  and  with  the  name  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Ash- 
L'ireih  (q.  v.).  In  this  etymology  Furst  acquiesces 
(Heb.  llomlvb.  s.  v.). 

2.  Uitiory.—Uhe  was  the  daughter  of  Ahihail  (who 
was  probably  the  son  of  Shimei),  a  Benjamite,  and 
uncle  of  Mordocai  (q.  v.).  Her  ancestor  Kish  had 
been  among  the  captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem 
(part  of  which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar when  Jehoiachin  was  taken  captive.  The 
family  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permission  to  return 
to  Palestine  under  tho  edict  of  Cyrus.  Her  parents 
being  dead.  Esther  was  lirought  up  as  a  daughter  by 
her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an  office  in  the  court  or 
household  of  the  Persian  monarch  "  at  Shushan,  in  the 
palace."  The  reigning  king  of  Persia,  Ahasuerus, 
having  divorced  his  queen,  Vashti,  on  account  of  the 
Incoming  spirit  with  which  she  refused  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  which  a  compliance  with  his  drunken 
commands  involved,  search  was  made  throughout  the 
empire  for  the  most  beautiful  maiden  to  be  her  suc- 
cessor. Those  whom  the  officers  of  the  harem  deemed 
the  most  beautiful  were  removed  thither,  the  eventual 
choice  among  them  remaining  with  the  king  himself. 
That  choice  fell  on  Esther,  who  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Aha-Mierus.  and  w  as  advanced  to  a  station  enviable 
only  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  less  favored  in- 
mutes  of  thi!  r.n  al  harem.  B.C.  479.  The  king  was 
not  aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage;  and 
so,  with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  on 
the  representation  of  Hainan  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  empire 
wire  a  iiernicioit?  rare,  ho  gave  him  full  power  and 
authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old,  women  and 
children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their  property. 
The  circumstance  that  Esther  herself,  though  queen, 
seemed  to  be  included  in  this  doom  of  extirpation,  en- 
abled her  to  turn  the  royal  indignation  upon  Hainan, 
whose  resentment  against  Mordecai  hail  led  him  to  ob- 
tain from  the  kinji  this  monstrous  edict.  The  laws  of 
the  empire  would  not  allow  the  king  to  recall  a  decree 
once  uttered ;  but  the  Jews  were  authorized  to  stand 
on  their  defence  :  and  this,  with  the  known  change  in 
the  intentions  of  the  court,  averted  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  the  decree.    The  Jews  established  a  yearly 

of  this  deliverance,  which  is  observed 
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*niong  them  to  this  day.  See  Purim.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  history  of  Esther,  as  related  in  the 
book  which  bears  her  name.  (See  below.)  The  de- 
tail*, a*  given  in  that  book,  afford  a  most  curious  pic- 
tare  «.f  the  usages  of  the  ancient  Persian  court,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  is  vouched  for  not  only  by  the  histori- 
cal authority  of  the  book  itself,  but  by  its  agreement 
with  the  intimations  afforded  by  the  ancient  writers,  as 
well  an  by  the  fact  that  the  same  usages  are  in  sub- 
stance preserved  in  the  Persian  court  at  the  present 
•lay.     See  Haki  m. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  tells  us  that  the  sepulchre  of 
Esth-r  and  Mordecai  stand*  near  the  centre  of  the  city 
of  Haniadan.  It  is  a  square  building,  terminated  by  a 
dome,  with  an  inscription  in  Hebrew  upon  it,  trans- 
lated and  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Persia,  as  follows :  "Thursday,  fifteenth 
of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  year  4474  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  was  finished  the  building  of  this  temple 
over  the  graves  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  by  the  hands 
of  the  good-hjarted  brothers  Elias  and  Samuel,  the 
sons  of  the  deceased  Ishmael  of  Kashan."  According 
to  the  vulgar  Jewish  sera,  this  would  have  been  not 
more  than  eleven  centuries  ago;  but  the  date  may  be 
after  the  computation  of  the  Eastern  Jews,  which  would 
make  it  about  A.D.  250.  Local  tradition  says  that  it 
was  thoroughly  repaired  about  175  years  since  by  a 
JcHi.*h  rabbi  named  Ismael  ( Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  at  Esth. 
x.  1).    See  Achmetha. 


Tuiub  of  Mordecai  and  Kam  i 

3.  Proposed  Identifications  with  Personages  in  Profane 
ftitt'  >y. — The  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Per- 
sian kini;  referred  to  in  connection  with  Esther  is  dis- 
under  Ahasoerus,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darin »  Hystaspis.  .(See,  however,  a  contrary  view  in 
the  J»vr.  of  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1860,  p.  -JOd  sq.) 

A  second  inquiry  remains.  Who,  then,  was  Esther? 
Artitmmn,  Atotiui,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded  by 
the  above  decision  ;  but  are  we  to  conclude,  with  Scai- 
i  er.  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  therefore 
E«th«r  i*  Amejttru?  Surely  not.  None  of  the  his- 
torical particulars  related  by  Herodotus  concerning 
\m  -tri-  (Herod  ix,  108;  comp.  ("tesias.  ap.  Photius, 
Omi  72,  p.  57)  make  it  possible  to  identify  her  with 


was  the  daughter  of  OUtnes  (<  »no- 
pha»  in  <  "tesias \  one  of  Xcrxes's  irenerals,  and  brother 
t"  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii,  61,  82).  Esther's  fa- 
ther and  mother  had  been  Jews.  Amestris  was  wife 
U>  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expedition  ^Herod.  vii. 
61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes  to  G 


(Herod,  vii,  30),  and  had  all  three  come  to  man's  es- 
tate at  the  death  of  Xerxea  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married  immediately 
after  the  return  from  Greece.  Esther  did  not  enter 
the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year,  just  the  time  of 
Darius's  marriage.  These  objections  are  conclusive, 
without  adding  the  difference  of  character  of  the  two 
queens.  The  truth  is  that  history  is  wholly  silent 
Ijoth  about  Vashti  and  Esther.  Herodotus  only  hap- 
pens to  mention  one  of  Xerxes' s  wives ;  Scripture  only 
mentions  two,  if  indeed  either  of  them  were  wives  at 
all.  But  since  we  know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Persian  kings  before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives, 
besides  their  concubines  ;  that  Cyrus  had  several 
(Herod,  iii,  3);  that  Cambyses  bad  "four  whose  names 
are  mentioned,  and  others  besides  (Ui,  81,  82,  68) ;  that 
Smerdis  had  several  (ib.  68,  69) ;  and  that  Darius  had 
six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (ib. passim),  it 
is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should  have  lieen  con- 
tent with  one  wife.  Another  strong  objection  to  the 
idea  of  Esther  lieing  his  one  legitimate  wife,  and  per- 
haps to  her  being  strictly  his  wife  at  all,  is  that  the 
Persian  kings  selected  their  trt'tr*  not  from  the  harem, 
but,  if  not  foreign  princesses,  from  the  noblest  Persian 
families,  either  their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one 
of  the  seven  gieat  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore 
natural  to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  ci  ptive,  and  one  of 
the  harem,  was  not  of  the  highest  runk  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may  have 
Isocn  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  Itefore  her,  as  the  favor- 
ite concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose  offspring,  howev- 
er, if  she  bad  any,  would  not  have  succeeded  to  the 
Persian  throne.  1  his  view,  which  seems  to  be  strict- 
ly in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  manners 
of  the  Persian  court,  removes  all  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  history  of  Esther  with  the  scanty  acct  unts  left 
us  by  profane  authors  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  add  that  the  8d  yet!  of 
Xerxes,  in  which  the  banquet  that  was  the  occasit  n 
of  Vashti's  divorce  was  held,  was  B.C.  488.  his  7th, 
B.C.  479,  and  his  12th,  B.C.  474  (Clinton,  /'.  JL),  and 
that  the  simultaneous  battles  of  I'lata'a  nnd  Mycale, 
which  frightened  Xerxes  from  Sardis  (Died.  Sic.  xi, 
'AC>)  to  Susa,  happened,  according  to  Prideaux  and 
Clinton,  in  Septcmlier  of  his  7th  year.  For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  identity  of  Esther,  and  different  views 
of  the  subject,  see  Prideaux  s  Cont.ejion,  i,  ;::»;,  243, 
207  sq.,  and  Petav.  lie  doctr.  temp,  xii.  27. 28.  w  ho  make 
Esther  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  following  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi,  6,  as  he  followed  the  Sept.  and  the  apocryphal 
Esther ;  J.  Scalig.  (De  emend,  temp,  vi,  591 ;  Animatlv. 
Kustb.  p.  100)  making  Ahasuerus.  Xerxes ;  Usher  (An- 
mat  Vet.  Test.)  making  him  Darius  Hystaspis;  Lofton, 
Chalda>a,  etc.  Eusebius  (Canon.  Chron.  338,  ed.  Midi- 
ol.)  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes  Loni  Int.  on 
the  score  of  the  siiencc  of  the  book9  of  Ezra  and  Nche- 
miah,  and  adopts  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  follow- 
ing the  Jews,  who  make  Darius  Codomannua  to  be  the 
same  as  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes 
by  Esther!  It  is  most  observable  that  all  Petavius's 
and  Prideaux's  arguments  against  Scaligcr's  view  ap- 
ply solely  to  trie  statement  that  Esther  is  Amestris. 
See  Xerxes. 

4.  The  character  of  Esther,  as  she  ap|iear»  in  the 
Bible,  is  that  of  a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage, 
patriotism,  and  caution,  combined  with  resolution ;  a 
dutiful  daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and 
obedient  to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the 
king's  favor  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as 
her  situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  There  must  have  been  a  singu- 
lar grace  and  charm  in  her  aspect  and  manners,  since 
she  "obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  all  that  looked  upon 
her"  (ii.  15).  That  she  was  raised  up  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the 
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Jewish  people,  and  to  afford  them  protection,  and  for* 
ward  their  wealth  and  peace  in  their  captivity,  U  also 
manifest  from  the  Scripture  account.  But  to  impute 
to  her  the  sentiments  put  in  her  mouth  1>j"  the  apocry- 
phal author  of  ch.  xiv,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  Hainan  and  hi*  sons,  and  the  sec- 
ond day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at  Shushan, 
is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feelings  of  her  age 
and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tian morality  in  our  own  age  and  country  instead.  In 
fact,  the  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature  of  the  scriptu- 
ral narrative  afford  a  striking  contract  both  with  the 
forced  and  tiorid  amplifications  of  the  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions, and  with  the  sentiments  of  some  later  com- 
mentators. See  Debaeza,  llistoria  Esther  (in  his  Com- 
went.  AUrtfor.  vi);  Auort.  De  Assuero  (in  the  Crii.  Sac. 
Thts.  Nov.  i,  76I)  ;  Robinson,  Script.  Char,  ii ;  Hughes, 
Esther  and  her  People  (London,  1846);  .Itisti,  Ueb.  d. 
Ahasuerus  in  Esther  (in  KichhoruV  Rejtertor,  xv,  1 
sq.);  Tyrwhitt,  Esther  and  Ahusuerus  (  Loudon,  I8G8, 
2  vols.  8vo). 

ESTHER,  Book  op,  the  last  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the  Auth. 
Engl.  Version.  (See  Davidson,  in  Home's  Introd.,  new 
ed.,  ii,  6H7  sq.) 

I.  Contents,  Xante,  and  Place  in  the  Cttnon. — In  this 
book  we  have  an  account  of  certain  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  under  the  rule  of  the  Persian  king 
Ahasuerus  (Achashverosh),  doubtless  the  Xerxes  of 
the  Greek  historians.  See  Ahasuerus  8.  The  writ- 
er informs  us  of  a  severe  persecution  with  which  tbey 
were  threatened  at  the  instigation  of  Hainan,  a  favor- 
ite of  the  king,  that  sought  in  this  way  to  gratify  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  a  Jew,  Mordecai,  who,  though 
in  the  service  of  the  king,  refused  to  render  to  Haman 
the  homage  which  the  king  had  enjoined,  and  which 
his  other  servants  rendered ;  he  describes  in  detail  the 
means  by  which  this  was  averted  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Jewish  maiden  called  "Hadassah,  that  is, 
Esther,"  the  cousin  of  Mordecai,  who  had  been  raised 
to  lie  the  wife  of  the  king,  along  with  the  destruction 
of  Haman  and  the  advancement  of  Mordecai ;  he  tells 
us  how  the  Jews,  undor  the  sanction  of  the  king,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  officers,  rose  up  a  rainst  their  ene- 
mies, and  slew  them  to  the  nomlier  of  75,000 ;  and  he 
concludes  by  informing  us  that  the  festival  of  Purim 
was  instituted  among  the  Jews  in  commemoration  of 
this  remarkable  passage  in  their  history.  From  the 
important  part  played  by  Esther  in  this  history,  the 
book  bears  her  name.  It  is  placed  among  the  hagio- 
grapha  (q.  v.)  or  Kethubim'  (a^airs)  by  the  Jews, 
and  in  that  first  portion  of  them  which  thev  call  the 
five  Megiltoth  (r^tt,  rolls),  or  books  read  in  the  syn- 
agogue on  special  festivals;  the  season  appropriate  to 
it  being  the  feast  of  Purim,  held  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  the  month  Adar,  of  the  origin  of  which  it  contains 
the  account.  Hence  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
after  Koheleth  or  Ecclesiastes,  according  to  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  Megilloth  are  read.  By  the  Jews 
it  is  called  the  Mogillah,  by  way  of  eminence,  either 
from  the  importance  they  attach  to  its  contents,  or 
from  the  circumstance  that  from  a  very  early  period 
it  came  to  l>e  written  on  a  special  roll  (Visa's)  for  use 
in  the  synagogue  (Hottinger,  The*.  Phil.  p.  494).  In 
the  Sept.  it  appears  with  numerous  additions,  prefixed, 
interspersed,  and  appended ;  many  of  which  betray  a 
batcr  origin,  but  which  are  so  inwrought  with  the  orig-  j 
inal  story  as  to  make  with  it  a  continuous  and.  on  the 
whole,  harmonious  narrative.  By  the  Christians  it  I 
has  been  variously  placed :  the  Vulgate  places  it  be- 
tween Tobit  and  Judith,  and  appends  to  it  the  apocry- 
phal additions  [see  next  article] ;  the  Protestant  ver- 
sions commonly  follow  Luther  in  placing  it  at  tho  end 
of  the  historical  books. 

II.  Canonicity.— Among  the  Jews  this  book  has  al- 
ways been  held  in  tho  highest  esteem.    There  is  some 


|  ground  for  believing  that  the  feast  of  Purim  was  by 
I  sonu  of  tho  more  ancient  Jews  opposed  us  an  unli- 
censed novelty  (Tulm.  Hieros.  MegHlo'h,{o\,  70;  Light- 
|  foot,  Uor.  y/efc.  ad  Joh.  x.  2i*) ;  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  doubt  being  thrown  by  them  on  the  canonicity 
!  of  the  book.  By  the  more  modern  Jews  it  has  been 
I  elevated  to  a  place  lieside  the  law,  and  above  the  oth- 
er hagiographa,  and  even  the  prophets  (Pfeiffer,  The*. 
<  Herman,  p.  697  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Introd.  p.  866  sq. ).  In- 
I  deed,  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonides  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  tho  prophetic  and  hagiographical  books 
will  pass  away,  except  the  book  of  Esther,  which  will 
i  remain  with  the  Pentateuch.  This  tiook  is  read  through 
by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  at  the  feast  of  Purim, 
when  it  was,  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  cus- 
tom at  the  mention  of  Hitman's  name  to  hiss,  and 
stomp,  and  clench  the  fist,  and  cry,  Let  his  name  be 
blotted  out ;  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  the  names  of  Human's  ten  sons  are  read 
in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Even  in  writing  the  names  of 
Haman's  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of  Esth. 
ix,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  contrived  to  express  their 
abhorrence  of  the  race  of  Haman ;  for  these  ten  names 
are  written  in  three  perpendicular  columns  of  3.  3,  4, 
as  if  they  were  hanging  upon  three  parallel  cords, 
three  upon  each  cord,  one  alwve  another,  to  represent 
the  banging  of  Haman's  sons  (Stehelin's  Rabbinical 
LUernture,  ii,  349).  The  Turguni  of  Esth.  ix,  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot,  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  position  occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on  the 
gallows,  the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  interval 
between  each ;  according  to  which  they  all  hung  in 
one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten  sons  at  inter- 
vals of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is  added  that  Ze- 
resh  and  Haman's  seventy  surviving  sons  tied,  and 
lagged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  in  evident  allu- 
sion to  Psa.  cix,  9, 10.  Some  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
teachers  were  somewhat  staggered  at  the  peculiarity 
of  this  book,  that  the  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur 
in  it;  but  others  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  it  was 
a  transcript,  under  divine  inspiration,  from  the  Chron- 
icles of  the  Modes  ami  Persians,  and  that,  being  meant 
to  be  read  by  heathen,  the  sacred  name  was  wisely 
omitted.  Baxter  (Stint's  Rest,  pt.  iv,  chap,  iii)  speaks 
of  the  Jews  using  to  cast  to  the  ground  the  liook  of 
Esther  because  the  name  of  God  was  not  in  it.  (See 
Pareou's  Printi/des  of  Interpretation,  and  Hottin.'er's 
Thes.  Phil.  p.  488.)  *But  Wolf  (Hibl.  Iltbr.  part  ii,  p. 
90)  denies  this,  and  says  that  if  any  such  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed by  Sandys,  it  must  have  licen  rather  to  express 
their  hatred  of  Haman.  Certain  it  is  that  this  t>ook 
was  always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is 
named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  the 
Uioks  composing  it,  from  Josephus  downwards. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Josephus  considered 
the  I  took  of  Esther  as  written  liefore  or  after  the  close 
of  the  canon.  Du  Pin  maintains  that,  as  Josephus  as- 
serts [sec  DKrrKKo-CAKOJtlCAi.]  that  the  sacred  books 
were  all  written  lietwcen  the  time  of  Moses  and  the 
reign  («py»;)  of  Artaxcrxes,  and  (  Ant.  xi)  place*  the 
history  of  Esther  in  that  reign,  he  consequently  in- 
cludes it  among  those  hooks  which  he  says  were  of  in- 
ferior authority,  as  written  under  and  since  the  reign 
of  that  prince  (Complete  llut.  of  the  Canon,  p.  6).  Eich- 
hom,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  the  opinion  that  Jose- 
phus meant  to  include  the  reign  of  that  prince  within 
the  prophetical  period,  and  concludes  that  this  histori- 
an considered  the  book  of  Esther  as  the  latest  of  the 
canonical  writings. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  Wk  of  Esther  has  not 
lieen  so  generally  received.  Jerome  mentions  it  by 
name  in  the  Prolog.  Cal.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulimis, 
and  in  the  preface  to  Esther ;  as  does  Augustine,  D* 
CiHt.  Dei,  and  De  Dortr.  Christ.,  and  Origen,  as  cited 
by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  vi,  25),  and  many  others. 
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Whilst  apparently  accepted  without  question  by  the 
churches  of  the  West  in  the  early  centuries,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Eastern  Church  concerning  it  is  more 
fluctuating.  It  is  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito, 
an  omission  which  is  shared  with  Nehemiab.  and  which 
some  would  account  for  l»y  supposing  that  both  these 
books  were  included  by  him  under  Ezra,  a  supposition 
thut  may  be  admitted  in  reference  to  Nehemiah,  but 
is  less  probable  in  reference  to  Esther.  Origen  inserts 
it.  though  not  among  the  historical  books,  but  after 
Job,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  some  doubt  regard- 
ing it  on  his  part.  In  the  catalogues  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicoa,  of  the  apostolical  canons,  of  Cyrill  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  of  Epiphanius,  it  stands  among  the  ca- 
nonical books ;  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  it  is  omit- 
ted ;  in  the  Synoptit  Sciip.  Sac.  it  is  mentioned  as  said 
by  some  of  the  ancients  to  be  accepted  by  the  Hebrews 
•s  canonical ;  and  by  Athanaaius  it  is  ranked  among 
the  avayivaj<ncofut>a,  not  among  iho  canonical  books. 
These  differences  undoubtedly  indicate  that  this  lawk 
did  not  occupy  the  same  unquestioned  place  in  gener- 
al confidence  as  the  other  canonical  books  of  the  O. 
T. ;  bat  the  force  of  this,  as  evidence,  is  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  on  historical  or  critical 
grounds,  but  rather  on  grounds  of  a  dogmatical  na- 
ture, and  of  subjective  feeling,  that  it  was  thus  treat- 
ed. On  the  same  grounds,  at  a  later  period,  it  was 
subjected  to  doubt,  even  in  the  Latin  Church  (Ju  nil  ins, 
partibu*  Isg.  Div.  c.  3).  At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, Luther,  on  the  same  grounds,  pronounced  the 
book  more  worthy  to  he  placed  "  extra  canonem"  than 
"in  canone"  (D?  arvo  arbitrio;  com  p.  bis  Titchredtn, 
ir,  403,  Berlin  ed.  IMS),  bat  in  this  he  stood  alone  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  his  day ;  nor  was  it  till  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  his  opinion  found  any 
advocates.  The  first  who  set  himself  systematically 
to  impugn  the  claims  of  the  liook  was  Sender,  and 
him  Oeder.  Corrodi,  Augnsti,  Bcrtboldt,  De  Wette,  and 
Bleek  have  followed.  Eichhorn  with  some  qualifica- 
tions, Jahn  and  Havernick  unreservedly,  have  defend- 
ed its  claims. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  canonicity  of  the 
book  resolve  themselves  principally  into  these  three — 
1.  That  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  narrow,  selfish,  national 
pride  and  vindictlveness,  very  much  akin  to  that  dis- 
played by  the  later  Jews,  but  wholly  alien  from  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  acknow  ledged  liooks  of  the 
O.  T. ;  2.  That  its  untheocratic  character  is  manifested 
in  the  total  omission  in  it  of  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
any  reference  to  the  divine  providence  and  care  of  Is- 
rael ;  and,  3.  That  many  parts  of  it  are  so  incredible  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a  Action  or  romance 
than  the  character  of  a  true  history  (Bertholdt,  De 
Wette,  etc.).  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  whilst  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
Jews,  of  whom  the  author  of  this  hook  writes,  are  not 
those  which  the  religion  of  the  O.  T.  sanctions,  it  re- 
mains to  lie  asked  whether,  in  what  be  narrates  of 
them,  he  has  not  simply  followed  the  requirements  of 
historical  fidelity :  ami  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  he 
has  in  any  way  indicated  that  bis  own  sympathies  and 
convictions  went  along  with  theirs.  There  can  l»e  lit- 
tle doubt  that  among  the  Jews  of  whom  he  writes  a 
very  different  state  of  religious  and  moral  feeling  pre- 
vailed from  what  belonged  to  their  nation  in  the  lietter 
days  of  the  tbeoc-acy.  The  mere  fact  that  they  pre- 
ferred remaining  in  the  land  of  the  heathen  to  point; 
up  with  their  brethren  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission  of  Cyrus  to  return  to  Judn?a,  shows  how 
little  of  the  true'  spirit  of  their  nation  remained  with 
then.  This  being  the  case,  the.  hbtorian  could  do 
nothing  else  than  place  before  us  such  a  picture  as  that 
which  this  book  presents ;  had  he  done  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  narrated  the  truth.  It  does  not  fol- 
low from  this,  however,  that  he  himself  sympathized 
with  those  of  whom  he  wrote,  in  their  motives,  feel- 
ing*, and  conduct,  or  that  the  spirit  dominant  in  them 


is  the  spirit  of  his  writing.  It  is  true,  occasions  may 
frequently  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative when  he  might  have  indulged  in  reflections  of 
an  ethical  or  didactic  character  on  what  he  has  nar- 
rated, but  to  do  this  may  not  have  been  in  the  plan 
and  conception  of  his  work,  and  he  may  therefore  have 
intentionally  avoided  it. 

Observations  to  the  same  effect  may  be  made  on  the 
second  objection.  If  the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to 
relate  faithfully  and  without  comment  the  actions  nnri 
words  of  persons  who  were  living  without  any  vii  A 
recognition  of  God,  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  God 
in  the  narrative  will  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
this  circumstance.  If  it  bo  said,'  But  a  pious  man 
would  have  spontaneously  introduced  some  such  refer- 
ence, even  though  those  of  whom  be  wrote  gave  him 
no  occasion  to  do  so  by  their  own  modes  of  speech  or 
acting,  it  may  suffice  to  reply  that,  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  reasons  which  moved  the  author  to  abstain  from 
all  remarks  of  his  own  on  what  he  narrates,  it  is  not 
competent  for  us  to  conclude  from  the  omission  in  ques- 
tion that  he  was  not  himself  a  pious  man.  If  again  it 
be  said,  How  can  a  l»ook  which  simply  narrates  the 
conduct  of  Jews  who  had  to  a  great  extent  forgotten, 
if  they  had  not  renounced  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
without  teaching  any  moral  lessons  in  connection  with 
this,  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  a  roan  under 
God's  direction  in  what  he  wrote,  it  may  be  replied 
that  a  book  may  have  a  most  excellent  moral  tendency, 
and  be  full  of  important  moral  lessons,  even  though 
these  are  not  formally  announced  in  it.  That  it  is  so 
with  the  Iraok  of  Esther  may  l»e  seen  from  such  a  work 
as  M'Cric's  Ischirts  on  this  book,  where  the  great  les- 
sons of  the  »>ook  are  expounded  with  the  skill  of  one 
whose  mind  had  been  long  and  deeply  versed  in  his- 
torical research.  As  the  third  objection  above  noticed 
rests  on  the  alleged  unhistorical  character  of  the  l»ook, 
its  force  will  be  l>est  estimated  after  we  have  consider- 
ed the  next  hesd. 

III.  Credibility.— In  relation  to  this  point  three  opin- 
ions have  been  advanced :  1.  That  the  book  is  wholly 
unhistorical,  a  mere  legend  or  romance ;  2.  That  it  has 
a  historical  basis,  and  contains  some  true  statements, 
'  but  that  with  these  much  of  a  fabulous  kind  is  inter- 
!  mixed;  S.  That  the  narrative  is  throughout  true  his- 
tory. Of  these  opinions  the  first  has  not  found  many 
supporters:  it  is  obviously  incompatible  with  the  re- 
ception of  the  book  into  the  Jewish  canon  ;  for,  how- 
ever late  be  the  date  assigned  to  the  closing  of  the 
canon,  it  is  incredible  that  what  must  have  been  known 
to  l»e  a  mere  fable,  if  it  is  one,  could  have  found  a 
place  there;  it  is  incompatible  with  the  early  observ- 
ance by  the  Jews  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  events  recorded  here  (comp.  2  Mace, 
xv,  86) ;  and  it  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  minute- 
ness of  some  of  the  details,  such  as  the  names  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  (i,  NO,  the  seven  officers  of  the  king  (i, 
14),  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  (ix,  7-10),  anil  the  generaT 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  habits,  and 
contemporary  history  of  the  Persian  court  which  the 
author  exhibits.  (See  the  ample  details  on  this  head 
collected  by  Eichhom  and  H&vernick,  A'WoV.  II,  i, 
888-367).  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon 
places  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  second 
opinion ;  for  if  those  who  determined  this  would  not 
have  inserted  a  book  wholly  fabulous,  they  would  as 
little  have  Inserted  one  in  which  fable  and  truth  were 
indiscriminately  mixed.  It  may  l*e  proper,  however, 
to  notice  the  parts  which  are  alleged  to  be  fabulous, 
for  only  thus  can  the  objection  l»e  satisfactorily  re- 
futed. First,  then,  it  is.asked.  How  can  it  l>e  believed 
that  if  the  king  had  issued  a  decree  that  all  the  Jews 
should  be  put  to  death,  he  would  have  published  this 
twelve  months  before  it  was  to  take  effect  (iii,  12,  18)? 
But,  if  this  seem  incredible  to  us,  it  must,  if  untue, 
have  appeared  no  less  incredible  to  those  for  whom 
the  book  was  written ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  in* 
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probable  than  that  a  writer  of  any  intelligence  should  I  xlvii,  d.  4),  who  observe*  that  the  facte  of  the  historv 


by  mutakt  have  made  a  statement  of  this  kind ;  indeed 
a  Action  of  this  sort  is  exactly  what  a  fabulist  would 
have  been  most  certain  to  have  avoided ;  for,  knowing 
it  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  fact  and  usage,  he  must 
have  been  sure  that  its  falsehood  would  be  at  once  de- 
tected. Secondly,  It  is  said  to  be  incredible  that  the 
king,  when  he  repented  of  having  issued  such  an  edict, 
should,  an  it  could  not  be  recalled,  have  granted  per- 
mission  to  the  Jews  to  defend  themselves  by  the 
slaughter  of  their  enemies,  and  that  they  should  have 
been  |>erniitted  to  do  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  de- 
stroy 75,000  of  his  own  subjects.  To  our  habits  of 
thinking  this  certainly  appears  strange ;  but  we  must 
not  measure  the  conduct  of  a  monarch  like  Xerxes  by 
such  a  standard :  the  caprices  of  Oriental  despots  are 


are  jiosterior  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  ascribes  it  to  some 
later  but  unknown  author.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Stromata,  lib.  i,  p.  829)  assigns  it  and  the  book  of 
Maccaliees  to  Mordccai.  The  pscudo-Philo  (tVono- 
grapkui)  and  Rabbi  Azarias  maintain  that  it  was  writ- 
ten at  the  desire  of  Mordecai  by  Jehoiakim,  son  i»f 
Joshua,  who  was  high-priest  in  the  12th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes.  The  subscription  to  the  Alexan- 
drian version  states  that  the  epistle  regarding  the  least 
of  I'urim  was  brought  by  Doaitheus  into  Egypt,  under 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  (U  C.  cir.  100);  but  it  is  well 
known  that  these  subscriptions  are  of  little  authority. 
The  authors  of  the  Talmud  say  that  it  was  written  by 
the  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (q.  v.),  who  also 
wrote  Ezekiel  and  the  twelve  Prophets.    But  the 


death  took  place  B.C.  292,  is  by  some  looked  upon  as  a 
rabbinical  romance.  Of  all  these  suppositions,  the 
ascription  to  Mordecai  seems  the  most  probable.  The 
minute  details  given  of  the  great  lianquet,  of  the  names 


proverbially  st  titling,  their  indifference  to  human  life  !  whole  account  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  said  to  have 
appalling;  and  Xerxes,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  1  been  instituted  by  Ezra,  and  concluded  by  Simon  the 
was  apt  even  to  exceed  the  limits  of  ordinary  Oriental ;  Just,  who  is  said  to  have  closed  the  canon,  and  whose 
despotism  in  these  respects  (comp.  Herod,  i,  183;  vii, 
85,  39,  238;  ix,  108-113;  Justin,  ii,  10,  11).    Now  if  it 
be  t.ue,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  Xerxes  put 
the  Medians  foremost  at  Thermopylae  on  purpose  that 

they  might  all  be  killed,  because  be  thought  they  were  i  of  the  chamberlains  and  eunuchs,  and  Hainan's  wife 
not  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  national  .  and  sons,  and  of  the  customs  and  regulations  of  tbe 
supremacy,  it  is  surely  not  incredible  that  he  should  ;  palace,  betoken  that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and 
have  given  permission  to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few  {  probably  at  court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaint- 
thousand  strange  people  like  the  Jews,  who  were  rep-  j  ance  with  the  private  affairs  both  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
resented  to  be  injurious  to  his  empire,  and  disobedient :  decai  well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  being  him- 
to  his  laws.  Nor,  again,  when  wo  remember  what  [  self  the  writer.  It  is  also  in  itself  probable  that  as 
Herodotus  relates  of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  O  iniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiab,  who  held  high  offices  un- 
made at  banquets,  can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he  der  tbe  Persian  kings,  wrote  an  account  of  the  affairs 
should  perform  his  promise  to  Esther  to  reverse  the  of  the  nation,  in  which  they  took  a  leading  part,  so 
decree  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  practicable.  It  is  f  Mordecai  should  have  recorded  the  transactions  of  the 
likely,  too,  that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents  of  book  of  Esther  likewise.   Tbe  termination  of  the  Iwk 


Haman  would  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Jews, 
which  would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasuerus  would  rather 
rejoice  at  tbeir  destruction.  Thirdly,  it  is  asked  how 
can  we  believe  th.it  tho  king  would  issue  an  edict  to 
all  his  subjects  th.it  ev<ry  man  should  bear  rule  in  his 
own  house  (i,  22)?  We  reply  that,  as  tho  edicts  of 
Oriental  despots  are  not  all  models  of  wisdom  and  dig- 
nity, here  seemi  to  us  nothing  improbable  in  the 
statement  that  such  an  edict  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, issued  by  Ahasuerus.  Fourthly,  Is  it  credi- 
ble, it  is  asked,  that  E<ther  should  have  been  so  long 
a  time  in  the  palace  of  the  king  without  her  descent 
being  known  to  the  king  or  to  Haman,  as  appeare  to 
have  tieen  the  case?  Wo  reply  that  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear certain  that  her  Jewish  descent  was  unknown ; 
and,  if  it  were,  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
usages  of  the  Persian  royal  harem  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  this  was  an  unlikely  thing  to  occur  or  not : 
we  may  suggest,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  his- 
tory was  somewhat  more  likely  to  know  the  truth  on 
such  points  than  Germ  in  professor*  in  tho  19th  century. 

The  casual  way  in  which  the  author  of  'i  Mace,  xv, 
86  alludes  to  the  feast  of  I'urim,  under  the  name  of 
"  Mardocbaeus's  day,"  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  In  its  favor, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dr.  Lee 
(quoted  in  Winston's  Josephus,  xi,  ch.  vi),  that  "the 
truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by  the  feast  of 
Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this  very  day." 
The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and  sim- 


with  the  mention  of  Mordecai's  elevation  and  govern- 
ment aicroes  also  with  this  view,  which  has  the  fur- 
ther sanction  of  many  great  names,  as  A  ben  Ezra,  and 
most  of  the  Jews,  VatihluR,  Carpzov,  and  many  others. 
Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  tbe  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant  that  Ezra  edited 
and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  he  prob» 
ably  did,  bringing  it,  and  perhaps  tbe  book  of  Daniel, 
with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.  See  Mordecai. 

That  tho  l>ook  was  written  after  tbe  downfall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  is  the 
conclusion  of  Bertholdt,  Do  Wette,  and  Bleek.  The 
reasons,  however,  which  they  assign  for  this  are  very 
feeble,  and  have  been  thoroughly  nullified  by  Haver- 
nick.  The  latter  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  at 
a  mnch  earlier  date,  and  the  reasons  he  urges  for  this 
are — 1.  The  statement  in  ix,  32,  compared  with  x,  2, 
where  tbe  author  places  what  he  himself  has  written 
on  a  par  in  point  of  authenticity  with  what  is  recorded 
in  tbe  Persian  annals,  as  if  contemporary  productions; 
2.  The  vividness,  accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  his  de- 
tails respecting  the  Persian  court;  8.  The  language  of 
the  hook,  as  presenting,  with  some  Persianisms,  and 
some  words  of  Chaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in 
older  Hebrew  (such  as  ^"SH"?.  yi"f2.  "i?rnO,  S^a"^), 
those  idioms  which  characterize  the  books  of  Ezra, 
Nchemiah,  and  Chronicles;  and.  4.  The  fact  that  the 
closing  of  tho  canon  cannot  lie  placed  later  than  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxe*,  so  that  an  earlier  date  must  Ik? 
assigned  to  this  book,  which  is  included  in  it.  See 
Ezra.    Whether  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine  or 


pie,  and  tbe  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Esther's  mind 
between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people,  and  of  |  , 
the  Anal  resolve  made  In  the  strength  of  that  help  |  {"  1 W  "  «"<**»'".  but  probability  inchnea  to  tbe 
which  was  to  be  sought  In  praver  and  fasting,  is  verv  I      "  ""PP0"1*10"- 

touching  and  beautiful,  and  without  nnv  exaggera"-  *  Comment<tne».—The  following  ore  separate  ex- 
tion.  Even  De  Wette  observes  that  the  l»ook  is  sim-  «g»*tical  works  on  the  canonical  portion  of  the  l>ook 
pie  in  its  style,  free  from  declamation,  and  thus  ad- 1  of  Esth<'r'  in  addition  to  the  formal  Intrtxitutiotu  to 
vantageoosly  distinguished  from  the  similar  stories  in  that  Portion  of  Scripture,  and  exclusive  of  the  purely 
the  Apocrypha  (Introduction,  Parker's  translation,  Bos-  .  rabbinical  treatises  on  tho  Jewish  usages  referred  to 
ton  1843)"  'n  tfl°  hoo'< '  *De  m0*t  UT,Portant  nav*!  an  asterisk  (•) 

IV  ArthorAip  tmd  Dale  —  Augustine  (De  Cimtate  P«nxed  :  Kaban  Maurus,  Commentar*  (in  Opp.)  :  Ara- 
Dei)  ascribes  the  book  to  Ezra.    Eusebius  (Chronic.  \  ma,  tin?  (Constantinople,  1518, 4to) ;  Bafiolas,  ti^f 
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(Riva  dl  Trent©,  1660,  4to);  Strigel,  Scholia  (LIpi. 
1571, 1572,  8vo);  Brentius,  CommenturH  (Tubing.  1576, 
4to;  in  Engl,  by  Stock  wood,  Lond.  1584,  8vo):  Aske- 
nazi,  n^b  PO^  (Cremona,  1576,  4to,  etc.);  Feuar- 
dent,  CommenUtria  (Par.  1585,  8vo,  etc.);  Melammed, 
"?7?7  ",'??'?  (Constantpl.  1585,  4to);  •Drusius,  An- 
notatumes  (Leyd.  1586,  8vo) ;  *Senarius,  ComnvnlarU 
(Mogunt.  1590,  fol.,  etc.) ;  Zahalon,  D  V&X  7ST  (Ven. 
1594,  4to);  Alaheich,  PK^-?  ( Ven."  1601,  4to)  ; 

Cooper,  Xotcs  (London,  1609,  4to);  D'Aquine.  Rascha 
Scholia  (Par.  1622,  4to) :  Wolder,  /Hspositiones  (Dantz. 
1625,  4to);  *Sanctin&,  C'owm«^<irM(Leyd.  1628,  fol.); 
Conzio,  Comment o  (Chieri,  162H,  4to);  Duran,  P^?*: 
"EC  (Ven.  1632, 4to) ;  Crommius,  Theses  (Lovan.1632, 
4to);  Merkel,  SC*-"?  (Lul.lin,  1637,  4to);  *Bo- 

nait,  Commmtariut  (Col.  Agr.  1647,  fol.);  Montanus, 
ComtnruUirius  (Madr.  164X,  fol.) ;  Trapp,  Omtiuntary 
(Ixtndon,  1656,  fol.);  l)e  Celada,  Commentarii  (Lugd. 
1658,  fol.);  Jackson,  Exjibuuitum  (Undoil,  16o8,  4to)  ; 
Barnes,  Paraphrasis  poetica  (Lond.  1679.  8vo);  Adam, 
Observatwnes  ((ironingen,  1710,  4to);  Hambach,  Xotce 
(in  liis  Admit.  V.  T.  ii,  1043);  Heumaun,  Enthene  avc- 
loritoM  (GotUng.  1736,  4to) ;  Meir,  \£  nrr"?  (Furth, 
1737,  8vo);  Neatoridea,  Annotation  (Von.  1746,  4to); 
Aucher.  l)t  auctoritate  Esthern  (Havn.  1772,  4to) ;  Cru- 
■  iu-  S'utzl.  (iebrauch  der  B.  Esther  (from  the  Latin. 
Lpz.  1773,  4to) ;  •Vos,  Oratio  (Ultr.  1776, 4to) ;  Zinck, 
Comu*ntarius  (Augsb.  1780, 4to);  I)e  Road,  Car.  Uct. 
(Rome,  1782,  8vo);  Pcreles,  P"?Pin  pfc»  (Prague, 
1784, 4to);  Wolfsaohn,  "'POX  (Berl.  1788,  fVo) ;  Lam- 
son,  Discount*  (Edinb.  18<s»,  12mo)  ;  Lowe,  C*P  ll'st 
(Xouyd  wor.  1801,  4to) ;  *Schirmor,  (  bservatiove*  (Vra- 
tislav.  1820,  8vo);  *Kele,  Vindvir  (rreib.  1820,  4to) ; 
•Calm  berg,  Comtnentaritm  (Hamb.  1X37, 4to) ;  •M'Crie, 
lectures  (Work*,  1838,  8ro);  •naumgartcn,  De  fide 
Either*  (Hal.  1839, 8vo) ;  Morgan,  Esther  ttjpictil  (Lon- 
don, 1866,  8vo);  Crosthwaite.  lectures  (London,  1*5*, 
12mo);  Davidson,  lectures  ( Edinb.  185!*,  8vo);  *Ber- 
tlieau  (in  the  Kurzgef.  ercg.  Handb.  Lpz.  1862,  8vo) ; 
Oppert,  Commeutmre  cTapres  les  inscriptions  Perses 
(Par.  1H64,  8vo).    See  Old  Tkstamkxt. 

ESTHER,  Apocrypha i.  additions  tci  the  Book 
•/.—Besides  the  many  minor  deviations  from  the  He- 
brew, there  are  six  important  additions  in  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  other  ancient  versions  of  the  book  of 
Esther. 

I.  Title  and  Position.  —  In  the  Sept.  and  the  Obi 
Jxitin  thesf  additions  are  dispersed  through  the  canoni- 
cal book,  forming  therewith  a  well-adjusted  whole,  and 
have  therefore  no  separate  title.  St.  Jerome,  however, 
separated  them  in  his  translation,  and  removed  them  to 
the  end  of  the  (took,  hecauae  they  are  not  found  In  the 
Hebrew.  They  are,  therefore,  in  this  position  in  the 
MSS.  and  the  printed  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  and  form, 
according  to  cardinal  Hugo's  division,  the  last  seven 
chapters  of  the  canonical  Esther.  Luther,  who  was 
the  first  that  separated  the  apocryphal  from  the  canoni- 
cal books,  entirely  detached  these  additions,  and  placed 
them  among  the  Apocrypha  under  the  title  "Stuck*  in 
Esther.  '  In  the  Zurich  Bible,  where  the  apocryphal 
and  canonical  books  are  also  separated,  the  canonical 
volume  ia  called  1  Esther,  and  these  additions  are  de- 
nominated 2  Esther.  Our  English  versions,  though 
following  Luther 'a  arrangements,  are  not  uniform  in 
their  designation  of  these  additions.  Thus  Coverdale 
calls  them  "  The  chapters  of  Out  book  of  Hester,  which 
are  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin."  In  Matthews  and  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
which  are  followed  by  the  A.  V.,  thev  are  entitled, 
"The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther,  which 
ore  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee," 
whilst  the  Geneva  version  adopts  Luther's  title. 

The  reason  of  their  present  confused  arrangement  j 
stems  to  ho  thia:  When  Jerome  translated  the  book 


of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  only 
I  as  being  alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at  the  end 
a  version  in  Latin  of  those  several  passages  w  hi.  h  he 
found  in  the  Sept.,  and  which  were  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
stating  w  here  each  passage  came  in,  and  marking  them 
all  with  an  oltelus.  The  first  passage  so  given  is  that 
which  forms  the  continuation  of  ch.  x  (which  of  course 
immediately  precedes  it),  ending  with  the  entry  about 
Dositheus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion,  be  then 
gives  the  Pmamium,  which  he  says  forms  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginning  with  what  is 
now  ver.  2  of  ch.  xi ;  and  so  proceeds  with  the  other 
passages.  But  in  subsequent  editions  all  Jerome's  ex- 
planatory matter  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  dis- 
jointed portions  have  l«*en  printed  as  ch.  xi.  xii,  xiii, 
xiv,  xv,  xvi,  as  if  they  formed  a  narrative  in  continu- 
ance of  the  canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity 
|  of  this  arrangement  is  now  here  more  apparent  than  in 
ch.  xl,  where  the  verse  (1)  which  closes  the  whole 
book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome's  Latin 
translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to  precede 
that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse  of  the  Prooe- 
mium.  As  regards  the  place  assigned  to  Esther  in  the 
printed  Sept.,  in  the  Vatican  tuition  (not  MS.),  and 
most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Its 
place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  order, 
Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job  lieginning 
the  metrical  Met,iUoth.  Tobit  and  Judith  have  been 
placed  between  it  and  Nehcmiah,  doubtless  for  chro- 
nological reasons.  But  in  the  ancient  MSS.  the  posi- 
tion ia  different.    See  Biblk. 

II.  Design  and  Contents. — The  object  of  these  addi- 
tions is  to  give  a  more  decidedly  religious  tone  to  the 
record  contained  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  to  show- 
more  plainly  how  wonderfully  the  God  of  Israel  inter- 
posed to  save  his  people  and  confound  their  enemies. 
This  the  writer  has  effected  by  elaborating  upon  the 
events  narrated  in  the  canonical  volume  as  follows: 

1.  Ch.  i,  1  of  the  canonical  volume  is  preceded  in 
the  Sept.  by  a  piece  which  tells  us  that  Mordecai,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  Artaxcrxcs,  dreamt  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  his  people,  and  of  their  deliver- 
ance (ver.  1-12).  He  afterwards  discovered  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  king,  which  he  discloses  to  him, 
and  is  greatly  rewarded  for  it  (ver.  18-18).  This  is,  in 
the  Vulgate  and  Eng.  version,  ch.  xi.  2-xii,  6. 

2.  Between  ver.  13  and  14  of  ch.  iii  in  the  canonical 
hook,  the  Septuagint  givea  a  copy  of  the  king's  edict 
addressed  to  all  the  satraps,  to  destroy  without  com- 
passion that  foreign  and  rebellious  people,  the  Jews, 
for  the  good  of  the  Persian  nation,  in  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  coming  year.  This  is, 
in  the  Vule.  and  Eng.  version,  ch.  xiii,  1-7. 

8.  At  the  end  of  ch.  iv,  17  of  the  canonical  book,  the 
Sept.  has  two  prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  that 
God  may  avert  the  impending  destruction  of  his  peo- 
ple. This  is,  in  the  Vulg.  and  Eng.  version,  ch.  xiii, 
8-xiv,  19. 

4.  Between  ver.  1  and  2  of  ch.  v  in  the  canonical 
hook,  the  Sept.  inserts  a  detailed  account  of  Peltier's 
visit  to  the  king.  This  is,  in  the  Vulg.  and  Eng.  ver- 
sion, ch.  xv,  1-16. 

5.  Between  ver.  13  and  14  of  ch.  viii  in  the  canoni- 
cal books,  the  Sept.  gives  a  copy  of  the  edict,  which 
the  king  sent  to  all  his  satraps,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  to  abolish  his  former 
decree  against  the  Jews.  This  is,  in  the  Vulg.  and 
Eng.  version,  ch.  xvi,  1-24. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  canonical  Itook.  ch.  x.  3,  the 
Sept.  haa  a  piece  in  which  we  are  told  that  Mordecai 
hail  now  recalled  to  his  mind  his  extraordinary  dream, 
and  seen  how  literally  it  had  Iteen  fulfilled  in  all  it* 
particulars.  It  also  gives  us  an  account  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Purim  festival  in  Egypt. 

The  whole  book  is  closed  with  tho  following  entry : 
"  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolcmrus  and 
Cleopatra,  Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  acd 
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Levite,  and  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of  |  what  has  been  remarked  to  the  foregoing  section,  it 
Phurim,  which  they  aaid  was  the  same,  and  that  Ly-  will  at  once  l*s  apparent  that  these  apocryphal  addi- 
simachus,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jerusalem,  >  tions  were  neither  manufactured  by  the  translator  of 
had  interpreted  it."  This  entry  was  apparently  in-  the  canonical  rather  into  Greek,  nor  are  they  the  pro- 
tended to  give  authority  to  this  Greek  version  of  duction  of  the  Alexandrian  nor  of  any  other  school  or 
Ea-rtf  ek  l>y  pretending  that  it  was  a  certified  translu-  ,  individual,  but  embody  some  of  the  numerous  national 
tion  from  the  Hebrew  original.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  '  stories  connected  with  this  marvellous  deliverance  of 
who  is  here  meant,  began  to  reign  B.C.  181.  He  is  :  God's  ancient  people,  the  authorship  of  which  is  lost 
the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  (e.g.  x,  in  the  nation.  Many  of  them  date  as  far  back  as  the 
57 ;  xi,  12;  comp.  Joseph.  A  «.'.  xiii,  4, 1  and  5,  and  Clin-  \  nucleus  of  the  event  itself,  around  which  they  cluster, 
ton,  F.  II.  iii,  393).  Dositheus  seems  to  be  a  Greek  ver-  and  all  of  them  grew  up  at  first  in  the  vernacular 
sion  of  Mattithiah;  Ptolemy  was  also  a  common  name  i  language  of  the  people  (i.  e.  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic >, 


for  Jews  at  thi.t  tint 

III.  Origin,  h'storicnl  Character,  and  Unify. — The 
patriotic  spirit  with  which  tin  Jewish  nation  so  fondly 
expatiated  upon  the  remarkable  events  and  characters 
of  by-gone  days,  ami  which  gave  rise  to  those  beautiful 
legends  preserved  in  their  copious  literature,  scarcely 
ever  had  a  better  opportunity  afforded  to  it  for  em- 
ploying its  richly  inventive  powers  to  magnify  the 


hut  afterwards  assumed  the  complexion  and  language 
of  the  countries  in  which  the  Jews  happened  to  settle 
down.  Besides  the  references  given  in  the  preceding 
section  which  lead  us  to  these  conclusions,  we  also  re- 
fer to  the  two  Midrashim  published  by  Jcllinek  in  his 
Hrth  Ila-Mulnuh,  i  (Lpr.  1858).  1  sq.  In  ch.  iii  the 
pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxcs's  decree  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews  is  written  in  thorough  Greek  style ; 


great  Jehovah,  embalm  the  memory  of  the  heroes,  and  the  prayer  of  Esther  excuses  her  for  being  wife  to  the 
brand  the  names  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  than  in  the  uncircumcised  king,  and  denies  her  having  eaten  any- 
canonical  book  of  Esther.  Nothing  could  be  more  'thing  or  drunk  wine  nt  the  table  of  Ham  in;  the  pre- 
natural  for  a  nation  who  "have  a  zeal  of  God"  than  \  tended  copy  of  Artaxerxcs's  letter  for  reversing  the 
to  tnpply  the  name  of  God,  and  to  print  out  more  distinct-  previous  decree  is  also  of  manifestly  Greek  origin  in 
ly  his  interposition  in  their  behalf  in  an  inspired  book,  ch.  x  iii,  in  whic  h  Ilaman  is  called  a  Macedonian,  and 
which,  though  recording  their  marvellous  escape  from  is  accused  of  having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire  from 
destruction,  had  for  some  reasons  omitted  avowedly  ;  the  Persian*  to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable  proof  of 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord  of  Israel.  Besides,  the  book  ,  this  portion  having  he/n  composed  after  the  overthrow 
implies  and  suggests  far  more  than  it  records,  and  it  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks. 


cannot  l»e  doubted  that  there  are  many  other  things 
connected  with  the  historv  It  contains  which  were 


V.  C'inimicity  <>/ '  th>  xr  Atlditx/ns. — It  is  of  this  Sept. 
version  that  Ath  anasiu*  {Frit.  Epitt.  p.  39,  Oxf.  trans- 


well  known  at  the  time,  and  were  transmitted  to  the  i  lation)  spoke  when  he  ascribed  the  book  of  Esther  to 
nation,  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Josephus  •  the  iion-eanouieal  bonks;  and  this,  also,  is  perhaps  the 
{Ant.  xi,  *>,  0  sij.)  gives  the  edict  for  the  destruction  |  reason  whv,  in  some  of  tin:  lists  of  the  canonical  liooks, 
of  the  .Tow-  in  the  Persian  empire,  the  prayers  of  M.-r-  Esther  is  not  named,  as,  e.  g.  in  those  of  Mel i to  of  Sar- 
decai  and  Esther,  and  the  second  edict  authorizing  the  dis  and  Gregory  Nazi  inzcti  (see  Whitakcr,  Dupvt.  on 
Jews  to  destroy  their  enemies,  also  mentioning  the  ,  //.  Srr.  Park.  Soc.  p.  S7,  .">8 ;  Cosin  on  the  Canon  of 
name  of  the  eunuch  «  servant,  a  .lew  ,  who  betrayed  j  Si  r.  p.  4'.),  .">n).  unless  in  these  it  is  included  under 
the  conspiracy  to  M'-rdceai,  and  citing  other  passages  ;  some  other  hook,  as  Puth  or  Esdras  ("this  book  of  Es- 
from  the  Persian  ehroukl-s  read  to  Aliasuerus,  besides  ther,  or  sixth  of  Esdras,  as  it  is  pi. iced  in  somo  of  the 
that  relating  to  Mord-cii,  and  amplications  of  the  mo«t  ancient  copies  of  the  Vulgate,'-  Lee's  Diuert.  on 
king's  speech  to  Hainan,  etc.  :  ami  that  the  second  -'</ /;«//•*/.«.  p.  The  fathers,  who  regarded  tho  Sep- 
Targum,  the  Chaldcc,  published  by  l)e  1,'ossi,  and  tuagint  as  containing  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  0. 
Josippou  bin-(ii.rion  (ed.  ISreithaupt,  p.  71  sq .).  give  T.,  believed  in  the  canonicity  of  these  additions.  Even 
the  dream  of  M.irdecai,  u«  well  as  his  prayer  and  that  Origen,  though  admitting  that  they  are  not  in  the  Ile- 
of  Esther.  brew,  defended  their  canonicity  (  Hp.  ad  African,  ed. 

The  first  addition  which  head*  the  canonical  l*>ok.  West,  p.  '22?>\  and  the  Council  of  Trent  pronounced 
nnd  in  which  Monlecai  firwa  in  a  dream  tsith  the  the  whole  Inx  k  of  Esther,  with  all  it-*  parts,  to  bo  ca- 
dangers  and  the  -salvation  of  bis  people,  is  in  accord-  ,  mmical.  These  additions,  however,  were  never  in- 
ance  with  the  desire  to  give  the  whole  a  more  religious  ctuded  in  the  Hebrew  (ration,  nnd  the  fact  that  Jose- 
tone.  The  second  addition  originated  from  the  fact  phus  quotes  them  only  6how»  that  he  believed  them 
thatch,  iii,  13  of  the  canonical  Ujok  speaks  of  the  royal  to  U>  historicnlly  true,  but  not  inspired.  St.  Jerome, 
edict,  hence  this  piece  pretend*  to  give  :i  copy  of  the  who  knew  better  than  any  other  father  what  the  an- 
said  document;  the  sain  •  is  the  case  with  ttie  third  cient  Jews  included  in  their  canon,  most  emphatically 
addition,  which  follows  ch.  iv,  17,  and  gives  the  prayers  declares  them  to  be  spirious  (•'  Li  brum  Esther  variis 
of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  for  the  said  passage  in  the  '  tran«lntorilnis  constat  esse  vitiatum ;  quem  ego  de  ar- 
canonical  volume  relates  tint  Esther  ordered  prayers   chivi*  Ilelmeorum  re  le  vans,  verbum  o  verbo  ex  pres- 


to be  offered.  The  fourth  addition  aft  r  eh.  v.  1,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  Esther's  interview  with  th<-  king, 
originated  from  a  desire  to  give  ui'T  ■  informatioii  upon 
the  fact,  which  i<  simplv  alluded  to  in  the  canonical 
pissage.  The  fifth  addition,  after  ch.  viii,  pi,  origin- 
ated in  the  sum  ■  manner  an  the  second,  viz.  in  a  desire 
to  supply  a  copy  of  tho  royal  edict,  while  the  sixth  ad- 
dition, after  ch.  x,  3,  beautifully  concludes  with  nn  in- 
terpretation of  the  dream  with  which  the  first  addition 
commences  tho  canonical  volume.  From  this  analysis 
it  will  be  seen  tint  these  supplementary  and  emM-  i 
lishing  additions  are  systematically  dispersed  through  j 


sins  transtuli.  Quern  libruiu  cditio  vulgata  laciniosis 
hinc  inde  verboruni  sinihus  [al.  funibus]  trahit,  addens 
ca  iju;e  ex  tempore  dici  rioteraut  et  nudirl;  sicut  soli- 
tutn  est  scholaribiis  disi  iplinis  snmto  thematc  excogi- 
tare.  quibus  verbis  titi  jmtuit,  qui  injuriam  passus  est, 
v.  1  qui  injuriam  fecit,'  Fr.r ''.  in  1  Eth.).  Sixtus  Si- 
nensis, in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  council,  Speaks 
of  these  additions  after  the  example  of  Jerome  (aa"la- 
cinias  hinc  hide  quorumdam  scriptorutn  temeritate  in- 
sertas").  and  thinks  that  they  are  chiefly  derived  from 
Josephus  ;  but  this  last  opinion  is  w  ithout  probability. 
The  manner  and  the  order  in  which  Joseph  us  cites 


the  book,  and  form  a  well-adjusted  and  continuous  them  (  I**/,  xi,  vi)  show  that  they  had  already,  in  his 


history.  In  the  Vnlgatc,  however,  which  is  followed 
by  the  versions  of  the  Heformcrs  on  the  Continent 
and  our  English  translations,  where  these  additions 
are  torn  out  of  the  proper  connection  and  removed  to  a 
separate  place,  they  arc  most  incomprehensible. 

IV.  Author,  Date,  and  ortgimtl  Lanyu iy.  —  From 


lays,  obtained  currency  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  as 
l>ortions  of  the  book  of  Esther,  ns  we  know  from  the 
way  in  which  he  cites  other  apocryphal  books  that 
thev  were  current  likewise,  with  others  which  arc  now 
lost  j  for  it  was  prohablv  from  such  that  Joseph  us  do- 
rived  his  stories  about  Moses,  about  Sanballat,  and  the 
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temple  on  Mount  Gcririm,  and  the 
high-priest  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

VI.  Literature. — Josephus,  .4  n*.  xi,6T6»q. ;  the  Mid- 
rash  Esther  ;  Targum  Skeni  on  Esther,  in  Walton's 
P-Utflot.  vol.  iv ;  Josippon  ben-Gorion  (ed.  Breithaupt, 
1710).  p.  72  sq. ;  Whitaker,  Deputation  on  Scripture 
(Park.  Soc.,  cd.  1849).  p.  71,  etc. ;  Usher,  Syntagma  At 
Grxrca  LXX  rntn-prttum  vertiane  (l^ndon,  1656);  De 
Ro*»i,Specim*n  Variarum  Uc&mwn  sacri  Tartu*  et  Chul- 
dniea  Estheri*  Additamenta  (Rome,  1782);  Eichhorn, 
Einfetuno  in  d.  Apokr.  Schriften  d.  A.T.  (Leip.  1795), 
p.  483  sq. ;  FriUsche,  'Eo$np,  fruplicem  tibri  ttxtum  <ui 
optimo*  cdd.  emend,  et  cum  stlecta  kctiom*  varietate  (ed. 
Torici.  1H4H) ;  an<l  l»v  the  same  author,  Ereyeti»chtt 
Handmch  x.  d.  A  i»>kr.  d.  A .  T.  i,  69  sq. ;  Davidson,  The 
Trxt  of  the  0.  T.  Considered  (London,  1856),  p.  1010 
*»). ;  Herzfeld,  Crichichte  de*  Volkr*  Israel,  vol.  i 
( N'ordhausen,  1857),  p.  365  sq. ;  Keil,  Ishrbuch  der 
kutorUeh-krituehr.n  Einleitung,  etc  (ed.  1859),  p.  705 
so,.;  Wolfs  Bibi.  Hebr.  p.  11,  88  sq.;  Hotting.  The- 
ftnr.  p.  494;  Walton,  Proleg.  ix,  §  13;  Nickes,  D* 
Esther*  libro  ( Rom.  1857,  1858 ) ;  Baumgarten,  De 
fide  Lib.  Either  (Hal.  1H39);  Schnurrer  (ed.),  Var. 
Isrt.  Ertheru  (2d  ed.  Tubing.  1783).  See  APOC- 
RYPHA. 

ESTHER,  Fast  of  r*33Ti),  so  called  from 

the  fact  that  it  was  ordered  by  Father  to  avert  the 
impending  detraction  which  at  that  time  threatened 
the  whole  Jewish  population  of  the  Persian  dominions 
(comp.  E.«thcr  iv,  16,  17).  The  Jews  to  this  day  keep 
this  fast  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  the  day  which  was  np- 
jointed  for  their  extirpation,  and  which  precedes  the 
fea*t  nfPurim,  because  it  was  ordained  both  by  Esther 
and  Murdecal,  that  it  should  continue  a  national  fast, 
to  Ik;  observed  annually  in  conuuemoration  of  that 
eventful  day  (comp.  Esther  ix,  31).  During  the  iiac- 
cil>a?an  period,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  this  fust  | 
w.i*  temporarily  superseded  by  a  festival  which  was 
instituted  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  Judas  Maccabanis  over  Nicaiior  on  the.  13/A 
«fAJar  (comp.  1  Mace,  vii,  -19 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  10, 
;>:  MnjiU<ith  Ttianith,  c.  xii ;  Josippnn  ben-Gorion,  iii.22, 
p.  244, ed.  Breithaupt).  But  this  festival  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  celebrated,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aira  we  find  that  th-pst  of  Esthtr 
was  agiin  duly  observed  (comp.  Skeelthoth  of  R.  Achai 


Estrangelo.  See  Sybiac  Lanouaok. 
B'tam  (Hebrew  Eytam',  C«3*,3?,  eyrie,  i.  e.  place  of 
ravenous  birds;  Sept.  Hmp  in  Judges,  Atrip  in  1 
Chron.  iv,  3,  elsewhere  ArYov;  Josephus  AiVay  in  Ant. 
v,  8,  8,  Hrapi  in  Ant.  vili,  10, 1,  "H$ap  in  Ant.  viii,  7, 
3 ;  Vulg.  Etam),  the  name  apparently  of  two  places  in 
Palestine. 

1.  A  village  ("?n)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified 
only  in  the  Hat  in  1  Chron.  iv,  32  (comp.  Josh,  xix,  7) ; 
but  that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed  as  five, 
though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.    Near  this  place 
(hence  its  name,  q.  d.  eagle's  nest)  was  probably  situ* 
atcd  a  "  rock"  (?f  O.  xiroa,  iilex)  or  cliff,  into  a  cleft 
or  chasm  (wp~C,  A.  V.  "  top")  of  which  Samson  retired 
after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  in  revenge  for 
their  burning  the  Timnite  woman  who  was  to  have 
been  his  wife  (Jndg.  xv,  8, 11).    This  natural  strong- 
hold {irirpa  *  iortv  "\vpi,  •'•wephus,  Ant.  v,  8,  8)  was 
in  the  territory  usually  aligned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
yet  not  far  from  the  Philistine  border ;  and  near  it, 
probably  at  its  foot,  was  I,ehi  or  Ramath-lehi,  and  F.n- 
hak-kore  (xv,  9,  14, 17,  19).    As  Van  de  Velde  has, 
I  with  great  probability,  identified  I.ehi  with  I^kiyeb, 
j  on  the  edge  of  the  Philistine  plain  S.E.  of  Gaxa  (Xar- 
rative,  ii,  141),  he  is  protahly  also  right  in  locating 
j  this  YAum  at  tell  Kheuelfth,  "a  little  north  of  it  (Me- 
!  moir,  p.  811),  in  the  imn  ediate  vicinity  of  tell  Hnia 
.  or  En-hukkorn  (q.  v.).    Schwarz's  location  of  Etam 
j  at  Khudna  (he  says  (Jvtna,  i.  e.  Utma,  Pale$t.  p.  124)  is 
without  support. 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fortified  and  garri- 
soned by  Uehol  onm  (2  Chren.  xi,  6).  Fiom  its  posi- 
tion in  this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tckoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  i>  the 
mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities  which  the 
Sept.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh,  xv,  60,  "Thecoe  bnd 
Ephratha,  which  is  Bethleem,  I  hagor  and  Alton  (Ai- 
r<n  ),"  etc.  Here,  according  to  the  statement*  of  the 
Talmudists,  Mere  the  sources  of  the  water  from  which 
Solomon's  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  were  fed.  and 
Bethlehem  i.nd  the  Ten. pie  supplied.  (See  Lightfoot, 
on  John  v.)  Hence  we  mny  perhaps  infer  that  the  site 
Mas  identical  with  that  of  Solomon's  Pools  at  El-Bu- 
\  ruk,  near  Bethlehem  (see  Schwarz.  Pult$t.  p.  2f8).  See 


Purinf  1\  and  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  one  of   Jkri'salem  ;  \Y  atkr.  Josephus  (,!»./.  vin,  ,  8)  places 

- ....       .      .  a.      .  ..    •       it  «»  iittx.  •toili.i  fin  m  mo  nontp*  sixtvi  from  •lerUSBlCtn 


the  fasts  in  the  Jcwbh  calendar.    The  Jews  entirelv 
abstain  from  eating  and  drinking  on  this  day,  and 
introduce  into  the  daily  service  penitential  psalms, 
and  offer  prayers  which  have  been  composed  espe-  chariot, 
ciallv  for  this  occasion 
to  be  on  a  Sabbath,  this  fast  is  kept 


it  at  fifty  stadia  (in  si  me  copies  Mxty)  from  .It 
(southward),  and  alleges  that  So|onn  n  was  in  the  hall- 
it  of  taking  a  morning  drive  to  this  favored  spot  in  his 
chariot.  It  is  thus  prol  al  le  that  this  was  the  site  of 
If  the  13th  of  Adar  happens'  one  of  Solomon's  houses  of  pleasure,  where  he  made 

him  gardens  and  orchards,  and  pools  <  f  water  (Feel. 


on  the  Friday 

because  fasting  is  not  allowed  on  "the  Sabbath  day.  ii.  ft,  fi).  Tbo  fame  name  occurs  in  the  lifts  of  Judah'* 
Some  Jews  go  so  far  as  to  fast  three  day*,  according  descendant^  (1  ^hren.W,  3\  but  prol  al  ly  referring  to 
to  the  example  of  Esther  (comp.  iv,  6).    See  Calkx- 


1MR.  Jewish. 
Eatienne.   See  Stkphkxs. 

Batlus,  GfiLlKiJ«us  (  WiViam  IIe**el*  ran  E*t),  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  liorn  at  <Jor- 
cum,  Holland,  1542,  and  studied  at  Utrecht  and  Lou- 
vain.  He  wa*  for  ten  years  professor  at  I^uvain ;  in 
1.X0  he  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Douai,  and  in 
1603  chancellor  of  the  University.  Estius  obtained 
great  repute  for  learning  and  piety.  Benedict  XIV 
named  him  doctor  fundatistimu*.  He  died  at  Douai 
Sept.  V0,  1613.  Hi*  principal  writings  are  Commenta- 
ry in  EpiMoia*  Apoefolica*  (Douai,  1614-16;  Col.  1631, 
3  vols.  fol.  in  1 ;  Paris,  1679,  fol. ;  Rouen.  1709. 2  vols. 
foL) :— In  quat.  libro*  tententiarum  commentarii  (Par. 
1»K8.  fol. ;  Naples,  1720)  :_^w»o<.  in praripua  dijfuUi- 
nra  S.  S.  (Antw.  1621,  fol.).  His  Commentary  on  the 
Lpistks  is  extolled  alike  by  Romanist*  and  Protes- 
tant*. There  is  a  new  edition,  edited  by  Sausen  (May- 
.1841,8vo). 
r,  Ni 


the  sam  •  place,  llethlehem  being  mmti<  tied  in  the  fi  1- 
lowing  vers*-.  Fee  jKXRKRt.  8.  Dr.  Robinson  {Re- 
searches,  i,  515  j  ii,  168)  inclines  to  find  F.tam  at  a  place 
altout  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Bethlehem,  where 
there  is  a  ruined  village  called  Urtat,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pleasant  valley  of  the  same  name.  Here  there  are 
traces  of  ancient  ruins,  and  nbo  a  fountain,  sending 
forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine  water,  which  forms  a 
Iteautiful  purling  rill  along  the  liottom  of  the  valley. 
This  location  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  foregoing 
notices,  and  is  adjacent  to  Solomon's  Pools  (Thomson, 
Ijmd  and  Honk;  ii,  431).  Williams  {Holy  City,  ii,  500) 
fullv  accredits  the  above  Rabbinical  account,  and  also 
states  that  the  old  name  is  perpetuated  in  a  trady 
Etam,  which  is  on  the  way  to  Hebron  from  Jerusalem, 
and  that  there  are  still  connected  with  it  the  largctt 
and  most  luxuriant  gardens  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiiiy 
region  of  Judaea. 

Eternal  is  in  general  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 


).—Horne,  Introd.  /lb.  Appendix,  p.  131 ;  <d  the  Heb.  C5*r,  olam  ,  and  the  Greek  a,u,y  or 
Bity.  Generate,  xxiv,  588.  1  noc  (I'Otb  frequently  "everlasting,"  "ever,"  etc.), 
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besides  occasionally  of  D"lJ5,  ke'dem  (strictly  tariff,  of 
(fore,  referring  to  the  past,  Deut.  xxxiii,  27,  elsewhere 
"ancient,"  "of  old,"  etc.),  and  «itioc  (Horn,  i,  20; 
"everlasting,"  Jude  6),  which  is  kindred  in  etymology 
and  import  with  atWioc.  Both  ob"i5  and  «iW  are 
properly  represented  by  "eternal,"  inasmuch  as  they 
asually  refer  to  indefinite  time  past  as  well  a*  future. 
The  former  Is  from  the  root  E57,  to  hide,  and  thus 
strictly  designates  the  occult  time  of  the  past,  q.  d. 
"  time  out  of  mind,"  or  time  immemorial  (Psa.  exxix, 
24  ;  Jer.  vi,  16 ;  x  viii,  16  ;  .lob  xxii,  15 ;  Amos  Ix,  11 ; 
Deut.  xxxii,  7;  Prov.  xxii,  28;  Psa.  xxiv,  7;  cxliii, 
3;  Exek.  xxvi,  20),  but  not  necessarily  remote  antiq- 
uity (Psa.  exxxix,  24 ;  Job  xxii,  15 ;  .lor.  vi,  16 ;  xviii, 
15;  Dan.  ix,  24;  and  especially  Isa.  Iviii,  12;  Ixi,  4). 
Prospectively  it  denotes  an  indefinite  time  to  come, 
forever,  i.  e.  relatively,  e.  g.  to  an  individual  life 
(Deut.  xv,  17;  Exod.  xxi.  6;  1  Sam.  xxvii,  12,  etc.), 
that  of  a  race  (1  Sam.  ii,  20;  xiii,  12;  2  Sam.  vii,  1G; 
1  Chron.  xvii,  12,  etc.),  or  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  universe  (Eccles.  i,  4;  Psa.  civ,  5;  lxxviii,  69, 
etc.) ;  or  absolutely  (Gen.  xvii,  7 ;  xvii,  8 ;  Exod.  xii, 
14  ;  Jer.  li,  39 ;  Eccles.  xii,  5,  etc.).  Yet  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  is  to  apply  the  only  limitation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  term  is  used  of  God 
in  the  widest  sense,  both  of  the  past  and  future  (Gen. 
xxi,  33;  Isa.  xl,  28;  Dan.  xii,  7),  it  is  also  employed 
hyper  hoi  ically  or  poetically  of  a  "good  long  period" 
(Isa.  xxx,  14, 15),  especially  in  salutations  and  invoca- 
tions (1  Kings  i.  HI ;  Nch.  ii,  8).  In  all  these  significa- 
tions and  applications  it  is  often  used  in  the  plural 
(n-'rbl?),  whether  past  (Isa.  li,  9 ;  Dan.  ix,  24  ;  Ec- 
cles. i,  10)  or  future  (Psa.  Ixi,  5;  lxxvii.  6,  etc.),  and 
this  sometimes  in  a  reduplicated  form,  like  "ages  of 
ages"  (aiWtc).  Peculiar  is  the  Rabbinical  usage 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tolm.  col.  1620)  for  the  worll  (so  Greek 
aiutv),  but  only  in  Eccles.  iii,  11. — Gescnius's  and 
Furst's  lleb.  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Hommel,  Ife  vi  iw/i  0317 
(Wittemb.  1795). 

The  Greek  term  a/wv  remarkably  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  B^"7  in  nearly  all  these  senses,  and  is  its 
usual  rendering  in  the  Sept  It  is  derived  from  «w. 
mw,  to  breitthe,  or  directly  from  the  adverb  aU  (orig- 
inally ni'u),  alteagt  (itself  an  old  dative  from  an  obso- 
lete noun  a/f  »f  or  diov  —  Lat.  arum,  probably  derived 
from  aw,  and  the  same  in  root  with  the  English  ever, 
and  also,  perhaps,  age),  with  the  locative  termination 
-wi»  appended  to  the  root.  The  adjective  ai*>vtoe,  with 
which  we  are  herj  more  directly  concerned,  follows 
most  of  the  shades  of  meaning  and  appropriations  of 
the  primitive.  Its  general  iuqiort  is  enduring,  perpetu- 
al. In  the  N.  T.  it  is  spoken  of  the  |**t  in  a  restricted 
manner,  in  the  sense  of  ancient  or  primeval  (Rom.  xvi, 
25 ;  2  Tim.  i,  9 ;  Titus  i,  2) ;  or  of  the  past  and  future 
absolutely  (Rom.  xvi,  2C;  Heb.  ix,  14);  elsewhere  of 
the  future,  in  an  unlimited  sense,  en- 1  less  (2  Cor.  iv,  18 ; 
v,  1  ;  Luke  xvi,  9;  Heb.  xiii,  20;  ix,  12  ;  Rev.  xiv,  6; 
1  Tim.  vi,  16 ;  Philem.  15),  as  of  the  prospect  of  Christ's 
kingdom  (2  Pet.  i,  11),  bpt  especially  of  the  happy  fu- 
ture of  the  saints  in  heaven  (particularlv  in  the  phrase 
"life  everlasting,"  Matt,  xix,  16,  29;  xxv,  46,  and 
often),  or  the  miserable  fate  of  the  wicked  in  hell  (e.  g. 
as  punishment,  Matt,  xxv,  46;  condemnation,  Mark 
Hi,  29;  judgment,  Heb.  vi,  2;  destruction,  2  Thesa.  i, 
9,  or  fire,  Matt,  xviii,  8;  xxv,  41;  Jude  7).— Robin- 
son, Ia-x.  of  the  N.  T.  s.  v. ;  Lenvitt,  in  the  Christian 
Month.  Spect.  ix,  617;  Goodwin,  in  the  Chris.  Exam- 
iner,  ix,  20;  x,  34,  166;  xii,  97,  169;  Stuart,  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii,  405;  Cremer,  W'iirterbuch  d. 
N.  T.  Gracitdt,  p.  46. 

Eternal  Life  (Zu,)  aiwvtoc).  I.  BibVeol  Usage 
of  the  Terms.— \.  In  the  O.  T.  we  find  this  expression 
occurring  only  in  Dan.  xii,  2 :  Some  shall  mcaken  **ri5 
CV?,  Sept.  i«c  Zu>t)v  aiiimov,  the  others  sfc-ir  -pX^-tV. 


For  the  first  indication  on  this  point,  Lev.  xvtti,  5; 
Eiek.  xx,  11 ;  xviii,  21 ;  Habak.  ii,  4  (comp.  Gal.  iii, 
11, 12);  Psa.  xxxiv,  13  (comp.  1  Pet.  iii,  10)  are  to  be 
referred  to. 

2.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the 
first  three  evangelists  we  find  -wi)  aiWroc  (eternal 
life),  or  sometimes  only  (life),  represented  as  the 
object  and  destiny  of  man,  e.  g.  Matt,  vii,  14 ;  xviii, 
8,  9;  Luke  x,  28;  comp.  ver.  25,  and  xviii,  18.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  precedes  it  (Luke  xiv,  14). 
It  therefore  comprises  the  whole  future  of  the  disci- 
ple of  Christ,  bis  full  reward ;  and  the  idea  is  thus 
connected  with  that  of  felicity  (juoSoc.  iv  roic  oiV'- 
i>wic,  reward  in  heaven.  Mutt,  v,  12 ;  reception  into  the 
aihiviai  axnva't,  everlasting  halitnlions,  Luke  xvi,  9). 
In  Matt,  xix,  29;  xxv,  46,  we  rind  it  opposed  to  r/- 
\aai(  mWioc  (eternal  punishment).  Paul  considers 
the  l<M>ff  aiufioc  as  the  supreme  reward  of  well-doing 
(Kom.  ii,  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  12, 19),  the  result  of  continually 
walking  in  the  holiness  secured  to  us  by  Christ ;  the 
riAoc  (Rom.  vi,  22),  the  reward  (Gal.  vi,  8),  as  also 
the  object  of  our  faith  (1  Tim.  i,  16),  and  of  saving 
grace  (Kom.  v,  21),  and  consequently  also  the  object 
of  our  hopes  (Tit.  i,  2 ;  iii,  7  ;  comp.  Jude  21).  It 
appears  synonymous  with  the  »jr«yy*\ia  l,<->K  rqc 
/« Wovtrifc  (promise  of  the  life  to  come)  (I  Tim.  iv,  8\ 
the  receiving  of  the  incorruptible  crown  of  righteous- 
ness (1  Cor.  ix.  25;  2  Tim.  iv,  S),  the  preservation  unto 
the  heavenly  kingdom  (2  Tim.  iv,  18).  By  Peter  it 
is  described  as  the  KkntMvoftia,  which  consist*  in  the 
nutrtipta  lt"'x>jf>  revealed  as  c*u£a,  and  retained  in 
heaven  (1  Pet.  i,  4,  9 ;  v,  1, 10).  James  considers  it  as 
the  promised  crown  of  life  and  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom (.las.  i.  12;  ii,  5).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
it  Ls  descril>ed  as  the  Snbbnth  of  the  people  of  God  (iv, 
9 ;  compare  xii,  22  sq.,  etc.).  While,  however,  life  ev- 
erlasting thus  belongs  to  the  future,  we  must  not  for- 
get that,  according  to  Paul's  exposition,  it  appears 
in  its  essence  indissoluhly  connected  with  our  present 
life.  As  our  relation  to  God,  as  altered  by  sin,  can 
but  lead  to  death,  so  in  the  restoration  of  the  original 
relation  there  must  necessarily,  and,  indeed,  as  an  ethi- 
cal religious  principle,  be  Z^  (life)  presented  in  the 
htcmoovvn,  righteousness  (Kom.  v,  21;  viii,  10;  Gal. 
iii,  21) ;  so  that  Cikuioovvi),  in  its  connection  with  Z>*"1 
(Kom.  v,  18,  cTucajW(f  Zwic.jusrijiculum  of  life),  con- 
stitutes the  very  essence  of  the  ournpia  (saltation)  im- 
puted to  the  subject,  even  though  in  the  Judaic  epis- 
tles of  the  apostle  the  Zi»if  itself  is  dwelt  upon  more 
than  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  ItKmovvvn.  Christ 
is  »;  »)/iu>v  (our  life);  though  yet  concealed  (Col. 
iii,  3,  4 ;  Phil,  i,  21 ;  Gal.  ii,  20 ;  Eph.  iii,  17 ;  1  Cor. 
xv,  45),  he  is  found  in  us  (Gal.  iv,  19) ;  we  have  put 
him  on,  and  l>ecome  parts  of  his  l«dy  (Eph.  v,  30 ; 
Gal.  iii,  27 ;  Col.  i,  18,  etc.).  From  this  it  results  that 
his  life  of  glory  must  also  become  ours,  which  idea  is 
presented  to  us  in  various  ways  (Rom.  vi,8;  2  Tim. 
ii.  11, 12 ;  Rom.  v,  17,  21 ;  viii,  SO ;  Eph.  ii,  5,  fi).  The 
Spirit  gives  also  the  wvtvpa  Z-ik  (Spirit  of  Ufe),  as 
the  element  of  new  life  (Rom.  viii,  2;  comp.  2  Cor.  iii, 
17),  the  foundation  of  that  life  which  overcomes  that 
which  is  moital  (2  Cor.  v,  4,  5;  Eph.  i,  14) ;  our  mortal 
body  is  by  it  made  alive  (Kom.  viii,  11) ;  its  results  are 
peace  and  life  (Rom.  viii,  6,  10. 13).  In  this  respect 
eternal  life  is  the  "gift  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
I-ord"  (Rom.  vi,  23).  As  Adyoc  Zfifc  (the  word  of  life) 
(Phil,  ii,  16),  Christ  has  destroyed  death,  ami  broujebt 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel  (2 
Tim.  i,  10). 

Aside  from  this  evident  connection  between  eternal 
life  and  the  newness  of  life  of  the  Christian  derived 
from  Christ  (Rom.  vi.  4),  the  aiwvtoc  (<  tcrnal  life) 
is  still  always  considered  in  Paul's  writings  as  pos- 
terior to  the  casting  off  of  the  mortal  l>ody,  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  corruptible  for  the  incorruptible.  The 
consequences  of  these  premises  in  their  full  develop- 
are  first  presented  to  us,  however,  in  the  epistles 
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of  John.  Here  we  find  the  mwt  important  principle 
for  the  subjective  aspect  of  Christianity  :  6  marivwv 
tic  Tuv  f\ov  i\t\  aituvtov  (he  that  belie veth  on 

the  Son  bath  eternal  lire)  (John  Hi,  86 ;  iii,  15, 16 ;  v, 
24 ;  vi,  47,  53-68 ;  x,  28 ;  xvii,  2,  3 ;  xx,  81 ;  1  John  V, 
12, 13).  Having  passed  from  death  unto  life,  death  has 
no  longer  dominion  over  him  (John  v,  24),  and  he  is 
free  from  the  law  and  from  the  anger  of  God ;  he  be- 
comes partaker  of  the  fulness  of  solvation.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  do  not  hearken  to  the  Son  have 
not  life,  neither  shall  they  see  it,  but  the  anger  of  God 
abide*  with  them.  Thus,  while  Paul  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  actual  state  of  grace,  with  its  accompanying 
hope  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  future  attainment  of  the 
object  of  our  hope,  John  unites  these  in  his  conception 
of  eternal  life,  and  thus  uses  the  expressions  Zw>t  «h*. 
vtoc  (eternal  life)  and  (life),  which  stand  in  the 
relation  of  form  and  contents,  indifferently  with  or 
without  the  article  (John  iii,  36 ;  v,  24 ;  1  John  iii,  14, 
15 ;  v.  11, 12, 18,  etc.).  The  life  of  the  faithful  on  this 
earth  is  inseparably  connected  with  their  eternal  life, 
from  the  fact  of  their  aheolute  deliverance  from  the 
sentence  of  death  resulting  from  a  state  of  estrange- 
ment from  God  (John  vi,  53).  It  is  a  result  of  the 
birth  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii ;  comp.  v,  21 ;  1  John  i,  5 ; 
John  iii,  36).  See  also  John  iv,  14;  v,  28;  vi,  40 ; 
xvii,  24  ;  1  John  iii,  2. 

This  eternal  life,  with  Its  divine  course  and  its  vic- 
torious power,  find*  its  ground  in  the  communion  of 
life  with  Christ,  which  is  the  result  of  faith.  For 
while  God  as  the  absolute  being  is  He  whose  life  is  "of 
himself  (John  vi,  67),  and  b  Himself  "eternal  life" 
(1  John  v,  20),  the  sonrce  of  all  life,  yet  the  communi- 
cation of  life  to  the  world,  L  e.  to  mankind,  has  from 
the  beginning,  even  before  time  began  (John  viii,  56), 
been  irrevocably  vested  in  the  Son.  He  is  the  Xoyoe 
(word)  as  well  in  his  relation  to  God  as  in  his  relation 
to  the  world.  He  has  received  the  fulness  of  divine 
life  from  the  Father  la  such  a  manner  that  it  belongs 
to  him  as  thoroughly  his  (John  v,  26;  1  John  v,  11). 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Logos  became  flesh,  the  eternal 
life,  which  was  of  God,  became  manifested  in  him.  It 
is,  in  the  next  place,  the  revealed  lijrht  of  life.  Christ, 
in  his  relation  to  the  world,  is  therefore  as  well  6  X»ryoc 
rife  m*"IC  **  *f  £«>"i  0  John  L  1,  2 ;  John  I,  8, 4  ;  vi.  53 
aq. ;  xiv,  6);  in  one  word,  the  really  sole  source  of  life, 
the  universal  principle  of  life  in  the  world,  Ijoth  spir- 
itual and  material  (John  v,  21-29 ;  x,  9.  28 :  xl,  25 ; 
xiv,  19 ;  vi,  27,  35,  89,  63 ;  vii,  88, 89).  From  this  it  is 
easily  seen  how  eternal  life  is  designated  in  the  N\  T,  as 
the  command  of  the  Father,  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  or  also  as  the  commandment  of  Christ  (John 
xii,  60;  comp.  viii,  61 ;  xvii,  8;  1  John  ii,  25;  iii,  14, 
15 ;  comp.  John  xii,  25). 

Confirmations  of  this  view,  by  which  the  comes 
to  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  plan  of  salvation  in 
Christ,  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  Christ  is  represented  as  the  ever-living  (Rev. 
i.  18),  the  ap\nybc  ri/c  £«*>i}c  (Acta  iii,  15),  the  A<3oc 
£*>r,  by  virtue  of  whom  those  who  follow  him  become 
X»3(m  £*»t*c,  living  stones  (1  Pet.  ii,  4,5).  In  1  Pet. 
Hi,  7  (comp.  iv,  6)  we  read  of  a  KXnnovoftia  x"P'roV 
£«*rjr,  and  in  the  apocalyptic  description  of  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem  we  still  read  of  a  xorapoc  tVaroc 
Zu>n<  (river  of  the  water  of  life)  which  flows  from  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  I  jamb,  as  also  of  a  £t>W  .w^ 
(tree  of  life)  by  the  shores  of  the  stream  (Rev.  xxii.  1, 
2. 14. 19 ;  ii,  7).  See  the  different  interpretations  given 
to  John's  aiWt  oc  in  Kaeaffer,  De  bibi.  £.  d.  notion*, 
p.  22. 

II.  Riftory  of  the  Doctrine.  —  1.  The  Talmndirts 
apeak  only  of  the  K2n  C5*7,  In  which  all  Israelites 
have  part,  but  nowhere  of  an  eternal  life ;  while  the 
Targumista  make  use  of  the  expression,  for  instance, 
in  Lev.  xvili,  5. 

2.  It  waa  long  before  even  the  Christian  Church 


was  able  to  understand  the  full  scope  of  the  idea.  In 
early  times  the         uiwvtoc  (eternal  life)  was  repre- 
sented only  aa  future  happiness,  to  be  fully  accom- 
plished only  after  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment 
of  the  world.    Irenmus  {adv.  liter,  i,  c.  10)  states  what 
the  per  universum  orbem  usque  ad  fines  terras  semi- 
nata  ecelesia  (the  Church  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth)  believes  on 
this  point,  the  reditu  rum  —  ut  jut>tia  et  Sanctis — in- 
corruptibilem  statum  lar^intur  et  vitam  a-teroam  tri- 
;  buat  (coming  of  Christ  to  confer  eternal  life  upon  the 
I  righteous  and  holy).    So  also  Tertullian  {De  prater. 
|  Hnrct.  c.  xiii).    Augustine  {De  8p.  et  I  At.  c.  xxiv): 
"  Cum  venerit,  quod  perfectum  est,  tunc  erit  vita  aHer- 
na ;  it  is  totum  pramium,  enjus  promissione  gaude- 
mus"  (that  is,  the  complete  reward,  in  the  promise  of 
which  we  joy)  {De  morib.  red.  calk.  p.  25 ;  De  Trin. 
i,  13;  Enchir.  §  29,  etc.    Basil  {Enarr.  FtaJm  ar/r) 
connects  it  with  the  eternal  membership  of  heaven. 
The  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  end  the 
enumeration  of  their  articles  of  faith  with  the  dogma 
concerning  eternal  life  as  emanating  from  God,  the  ab- 
solute cause,  and  represent  it  as  the  final  object  of  all 
ordained  development  (Coast.  A  pott,  vii,  41).  John 
of  Damascus,  at  the  end  of  his  Ortkod.jd.,  where  he 
treats  of  the  resurrection,  says  expressly,  aiwvioc  £i»>; 
to  artKtvrarov  rov  piWoproc  aiwvoc  cnXot*  ovil  yap 
'  fttra  r^v  avaoramv  iipipatc  Kai  wt'iv  it  vpowc  dpicf- 
]  uij^iprtrar  «<rri  Si  paWov  pin  t'ipipa  aviovtpoc,  roi> 
;  i)Aioi»  rf/f  (ncatoovvtfc  rote  citaiotc  fatlp&c  iiriXap- 
j  irovroc.    Even  when  the  fathers  speak  of  Christ  as 
j  the  £«*if  they  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  impart- 
ing of  future  bleasedness :  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Ammoniua  {Catena  on  Join  a*te,  6),  Gregory  Nazian- 
zenus  {Orat.  10,  c.  Eunom.).    At  all  events,  the)'  call 
j  the  assurance  of  life  resting  on  communion  with  Christ 
|  merely  £u»ij,  >j  n>t>iov  Zmii,  but  not  £wtj  aiwitoc.  Yet 
i  occasionally  the)'  touch  upon  nearly  all  the  questions 
connected  with  that  point,  without,  however,  arriving 
;  at  any  definite  system  of  doctrine.    In  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  blessed  they  mention  as  the 
most  important  points  its  endless  duration,  freedom 
from  evil,  and  absolute  satisfaction.    The  latter  w«s 
sometimes  defined  as  complete  knowledge,  perfect 
moral  liberty,  inner  and  outer  peace,  or  immediate  in- 
tercourse with  God  and  the  saints,  together  with  per- 
sonal reunion  with  those  who  have  preceded  us ;  or, 
again,  as  the  contemplation  of  God,  as  the  fulfilment 
of  all  human  desire,  or  as  several  of  these  different 
points  together.    The  Jinii  desideriorntn  nottrorum  is 
(iod  himself,  qui  sine  fate  ridebitvr,  tinr  futhdio  ama~ 
,  bintr,  tiee/atigatiame  Lmdabitur  (Justin,  Apol.  i,  8 ;  Or- 
j  igen,  Deprinc.  iii,  318,  321 ;  Cyprian,  De  mortal.  [172f>], 
p.  166 ;  Greg.  Naz.  (hat.  xvi,  9;  viii,  28;  Greg.  N)>*. 
I  Orat.  fun.  de  PUuilla  et  Oral,  de  M<  rtuit ;  Banl,  Horn. 
j  vi  in  Hrxnrm.  tt  lion,  in  Psa.  cxiv ;  Aui-ust,  De  civ. 
.  Dti,  xxii,  29,  80 ;  Chrysost.  Horn,  xiv  in  Ep.  ad  Horn. ; 
1  Ambros.  m  GuL  vi;  Cassiodor.  Dr  am'ma,  c.  xii).  The 
1  idea  of  different  degrees  of  felicity  in  future  life,  as 
differences  of  reward,  was  widely  prevalent,  without, 
however,  making  it  lose  its  character  as  gratia  pro 
gratia  (grace  for  grace)  (August.  Tract,  xiii  in  John ; 
Theodoret  on  Horn,  vi,  28,  and  in  Ctin/icvm  i).  Accord- 
ing to  the  alia  (desert)  of  every  one,  there  are  iroWai 
nltttMifidraiv  (tajopai,  fiaSuai  troXXoi  and  pirna  (Orig. 
i,  1,  2,  11 ;  Greg.  Nax.  Orat.  xxvii,  8;  xiv,  5;  xix,  7  ; 
xxxii,  33 ;  Basil  in  Eunrtn.  I,  3 ;  August.  De  C.t.  Dti. 
xxii,  30,  2 ;  Hieron.  ad.  Jov.  2).    The  fathers  say  also 
very  positively  that  the  joys  of  heaven  cannot  be  de- 
,  tcribed  in  words,  and  human  imagination  can  only  form 
an  approximative  idea  of  them.   So  Greg.  Xyss.  (Oral. 
Catech.  c.  xl).   '*  Bona  vita;  wtcmie  tarn  multa  sunt  ut 
numerum,  tarn  magna  ut  mensuram,  tarn  pretiosa  ut 
KRtimationem  omnem  excedant"  (August.  De  tripl.  ha- 
bit, c.  i.  Con/.  Orth,). 

(3.)  The  divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  brought  to 
light  no  new  truths  on  this  point,  hut  assembled  those 
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already  recognised  into  8  system.    They  also  estab- 
lished a  doctrinal  distinction  between  vita  aterna  (eter- 
nal life)  and  btatitudo  (happiness),  denning  them  both. 
Anselm  (/>«•  simil.  c.  xlvii)  counts  fourteen  part**  bead- 
tudinis,  seven  of  which  relate  to  the  glorifying  of  the 
Iwdy,  and  seven  to  the  soul.    The  occupations  of  the 
saint*  are  generally  connected  also  with  the  number 
seven.    Yet  it  was  more  customary  to  divide  the  dif- 
ferent aspect*  of  that  state— of  course  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  occasional  modifications  —  into  twelve  parts 
(Bonaventura,  D'urta  $alut.  x,  c.  iv;  Peter  d'Ailly, 
Spec,  contid.  iii,  c.  xi ;  Johan.  de  Turre  crem.  Tract. 
xxxvi  in  reg.) :  "  Duodecim  considerationes  vit*  icter- 
na? :  1.  Ma  sola  est  vita  vera ;  2.  Possidetur  sanitas 
sine  quacunque  iniirmitate,  molestla  aut  passione;  3. 
Pulchritudo  sine  quacunque  deformitate ;  4.  Co  pi*  om- 
nium bonorum ;  5.  Sntictas  et  adimpletio  omnium  de- 
sidcriorum  sine  quocunquo  defectn;  6.  Securitas  et 
pacis  tranqtiillitas  sine  timore  quocunque ;  7.  Visio 
be  ita  clarissimn  et  jucundi&sima  divinltatis;  8.  Delec- 
tatto  summa ;  9.  Sapientia  et  plenissima  cognitio  abs- 
que ignorantia  (an  especially  gratifying  prospect  for 
the  scholastics;  so  that,  for  instance,  Duns  Scotus 
wonders  whether  the  saints  knew  the  real  essence  of 
things);  10.  In  ilia  viventcs  summo  ibt  honore  et  glo- 
ria sublim  intur ;  11.  Est  in  ea  jucunditas  ineffabilis  ; 
12.  Laus  interminabilis."    (The  twelve  points  are: 
1.  Eternal  life  i*  tho  only  true  life;  2.  It  has  health 
without  infirmity  or  passion ;  3.  Beauty  without  dis- 
figurement; 4.  All  hlessings  in  abundance;  6.  Satis- 
faction of  all  desires;  6.  Peace  and  tranquillity  with- 
out fears;  7.  Beatific  vision  of  the  Divinity;  8.  Su- 
preme delight ;  9.  Wisdom  and  perception  without  ig- 
norance; 10.  The  highest  honor  and  glory ;  11.  Ineffable 
sweetness;  12.  Endless  praise.)   Thomas  Aquinas  rec- 
ognised, besides,  the  general  and  common  bentitudi, 
especial  dote*,  gifts.  Thus,  aside  from  the  corona  aurei, 
he  reserves  a  special  aureola  to  the  martyrs  and  saints, 
and  also  to  monks  and  nuns,  as  a  sort  of  suparadded 
reward.    According  to  him,  the  organ  of  transmission 
of  the  blessings  of  future  life  is  knowled  je ;  accordin  g 
to  Scotus,  the  will.    After  tho  timss  of  Ansilm,  an  I 
among  the  scholastics  and  mystics,  we  find  very  at- 
tractive descriptions  of  the  blessed  state,  full  of  ele- 
vated ideas.   "  Prajmium  est,"  says  Bern  ird  (De  me il- 
itat.  c.  iv),  "videre  Deum,  vivere  cam  Deo,  esse  cum 
Deo,  esse  in  Djo,  qui  erit  omnia  in  omnibus ;  habere 
Deum,  qui  est  summum  bonum ;  et  obi  est  summum 
bonum,  ibi  summa  folicitas."    (The  reward  is,  to  sea 
God,  to  dwell  with  Go  I,  to  exist  with  God  and  in  God, 
who  shall  be  All  in  All ;  to  possess  God,  who  is  tin 
highest  Good;  and  where  the  high3.1t  Good  is,  there 
is  perfect  bliss.) 

(4.)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  simply  gath- 
ered the  teachings  of  the  scholastics  into  a  whole  on 
this  point,  and  has  established  them  in  a  more  fixed 
and  dogmatic  manner,  as  is  shown  in  the  exposition  ', 
given  in  the  Roman  Catechism.  According  to  it,  the 
vila  interna  (eternal  life),  by  which  believers  are,  af- 
ter their  resurrection,  to  attain  the  perfcetion  after 
which  they  aim,  is  no  a  m-igis  perpetuitas  ritir,  quant 
in  perpehritate  beatitwto,  qu*  beaforum  desilerium  ex- 
pleat  (not  only  perpetuity  of  lifo,  hut  also  bliss  in 
that  perpetuity,  satisfying  all  the  desires  of  the  bless- 
ed). It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  nature  of  the  ' 
blessedness  of  the  saints  cannot  be  appreciated  by  our 
minds  in  any  but  an  empirical,  not  an  altsolute  manner. 
According  to  the  scholastics,  the  eternal  blessings  can 
\w  divided  into,  1.  Essential ;  tho  contemplation  of  God 
in  his  nature  and  substance,  and  the  consequent  par- 
ticipation in  his  essence,  which  is  identical  with  bis 
possession.  2.  Accessory  ;  glory,  honor,  perfect  peace, 
etc.  They  are  expressly  represented  as  incentives  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  On  their  connection  with  good 
works  in  the  Romanist  system,  see  Council  of  Trent 
(Set*,  vi,  c.  xxvi). 

(a.)  With  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to  pur- 


gatory, the  doctrine  of  the  elder  Protestantism  on  this 
subject  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  symbolical  books  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church  afford  us  but  little  information  on  this 
point  In  general,  the  vita  leterna  continued  to  be 
considered  as  talutis  nostra  comptemeKmn,  spei  met  1, 
finis  fiiei  (tho  goal  of  hope,  the  end  of  faith).  By  it 
was  understood  the  position  of  the  just,  (tartly  after 
this  life  in  general,  and  partly  after  the  resurrection. 
(Com p.  Augsburg  t'onf.  art.  17;  ApoL  iv,  212;  Cat. 
Min.  11,  3;  Formula  Concordir,  633,  723;  Cmf.  Belg. 
art,  67 ;  Luther,  Works,  i,  SGO,  887.  997 ;  xi,  14*7 ;  Me- 
lancthon,  loci,  1553,  75;  Calvin.  Institutes,  iii,  9,  1.) 
Still  the  effects  of  a  deeper  study  of  Scripture  (a  re- 
sult of  the  Reformation)  became  manifest  in  various 
ways,  and  especially  in  tho  idea  of  a  beginning  of 
eternal  life  in  the  heart  of  the  tteliever,  which  waa 
recognised  as  connected  with  regeneration  (Apol.Con- 
festwnis,  iv,  140,- 148,  99,  187,  209,  210,  285,  mostly  in 
the  German  text;  Buddeus,  445, 603;  Zwingli,  Exp.  fid. 
12;  P.  Martyr,  fjoci,  442;  Cat.  Pal.  58;  Alting,  E-pl. 
Catech.  280;*Alsted,  759;  Perkins,  Cat.  778;  Confessio 
Bohein.  Nicm.  846).  Compare  also  Jansenius,  Comm. 
Cone.  Ev.  c.  136,  9/6.  Yet  this  truly  evangelical  view 
was  not  steadily  jiersisted  in,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  soon  asserted  again  that  the  expression  "eternal 
life"  occurred  only  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  re- 
ward of  Christian"  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  the  funda- 
mental points  of  the  idea  of  eternal  life  remained  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  mystical  union  with  Christ,  and  in 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Eucharist.  Many  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  rita  spiritualis  (spiritual  life), 
of  which  Christ  is  the  almentwn  (food),  and  the  vita 
aierna  (eternal  life).  The  former  was  also  designated 
as  vita  gratia:  (the  life  of  grace),  and  the  latter  as  rita 
glorite  (the  life  of  glory).  There  were  three  degrees 
of  eternal  life  recognised:  1,  initialis,  in  this  world; 
2,  partialis,  after  the  death  of  the  individual ;  3,  per- 
fection.! I  is  after  the  last  judgment.  (So  Pearson,  ()n 
the  Creed,  Oxford,  1820,  i.  598.)  Gerhard's  definition 
(Cotta,  20,  533)  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  1  "ro- 
tes tan  t  scholastic  views  on  this  subject:  ''Vita  rcterna 
est  felicissimus  ac  beatissimn*  ille  status,  quo  Deua  ex 
immensa  misericordia  (causa  efficiens  principalis)  prop- 
ter Christum  mediatorem  (causa  efficiens  meritoria) 
pcrseverant?  fide  (causa  instrumental)  adprehensum 
pios  post  banc  vitam  beahit,  ut  primum  quidem  animaj 
eorum  a  corp->ril,us  separata?,  postmodum  vero  eiedem 
in  die  resurrectionis  glorificatis  corporibus  reunit;e, 
ab  omnibus  mlseriis,  doloribus  et  malls  liberate,  cum 
Christo,  angelis  Sanctis  et  omnibus  eloctis  in  sempiter- 
na  Uetitia,  gloria  et  felicitate  vivant,  perfecta  Dei  cog- 
nitione,  perfecta  annctitate  et  justitia  omatse  Deum  a 
facie  ad  faciem  sine  fine  videant,  sine  fastidio  ament  ac 
sine  defatigatione  glorificent."  The  early  Protestant 
theologians  speak  of  the  felicity  of  the  future  life  as 
incomprehensible  and  ineffable  (Cmf.  fielg.  37;  Bohem. 
in  Niem.  846 ;  Calvin,  3, 15, 10 ;  (Gerhard,  20,  340).  Ita 
blessings  are  partly  privative,  partly  positive  :  the 
meeting  again  and  recognition  of  Christians  was  con- 
sidered one  of  them  (Zwimrll  In  erp.fid.  12);  this  is 
called  a  positive  blessing.  That  individual  blessedness 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  damna- 
tion of  others  is  called  a  privative  blessing.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Rome,  the  influence  of  personal  merit  on  the 
future  state  was  denied  by  these  theologians ;  but  some 
of  them,  while  admitting  that  blessedness  Is  essential- 
ly the  same  for  all.  hold  to  several  degrrts  of  blessed- 
ness. A  number  of  other  questions  as  to  the  language 
of  the  blessed,  the  manner  of  the  contemplation  of 
God,  if  he  shall  be  praised  in  word,  etc.,  are  generally 
troated  by  the  ancient  theolngniia  after  the  example 
of  Calvin,  Inst.  3,  25,  6,  as  irrelevant,  and  of  no  relig- 
ious importance.  In  later  times  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed anew. 

7.  Utter  Views. — The  evangelical  Protestant  church- 
es probably  would  all  agree  that  eternal  life  corn- 
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in  Christian  experience  in  this  world.  So  race  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And  Paul  says  (2  Cor. 
Wester  (Strmons,  ii,  181 ) :  "  This  U  the  testimony,  iv,  6)  we  see  '  the  brightness  of  the  divine  glory  in 
that  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  the  face  of  Christ;'  he  is  'the  visible  representative 


his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  [the  eternal 
life  here  spoken  of  J;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son 
hath  not  life.''  As  if  he  had  said.  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  testimony  which  God  hath  testified  of  his  Son,  that 
God  hath  given  us  not  only  a  title  to,  but  the  real  be- 
ginning of  eternal  life;  and  this  life  is  purchased  by, 


of  the  invisible  God'  (Colo*,  i,  15).  Paul  says  ex- 
pressly (1  Thess.  iv,  17)  that  we  shall  be  with  Christ, 
in  company  trith  our  fiends  uho  died  before  us  (dftu 
oi'V  ai  roij.);  and  this  presupposes  that  we  shall  recog- 
nise them,  and  have  intercourse  with  them,  as  with 
Christ  himself.    Paul  advises  that  Christians  should 


and  treasured  up  in  his  Son,  who  has  all  the  springs  comfort  themselves  under  the  loss  of  their  friends  by 
and  the  fulness  of  it  in  himself,  to  communicate  to  his  considering  that  they  are  at  home  with  the  Loid,  and 
body,  the  Church.  This  eternal  life,  then,  cum  mences  that  they  shall  be  again  united  together"  (Knapp, 
when  it  pleases  the  Father  to  reveal  his  Son  in  our  Christ.  TheoL  gy,  sec.  clx,  p.  41*0-49-1).  See  also  Cotta, 
hearts ;  when  we  first  know  Christ,  being  enabled  to  Hist.  Dagm.  de  Vita  aterna;  Cotta,  1  bests  Thtol.  de  Vita 
"call  him  Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  when  we  can  \,aterna  (Tubing.  1758);  Storr,  OjiusntUt  Academica,  ii, 
testify,  our  conscience  tearing  us  witness  in  the  Holy  |  75 ;  Wesley,  Sermons,  ii,  1*0  sq. ;  Baxter.  Saints'  Rett ; 
Ghost,  "The  life  which  I  now  live  I  live  by  faith  in  j  IsaacTaylor,  Jhysiail  Theo,y  cf anothti Lift ;  Naville, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  1  Vie  EterneUe  (1865);  Herzog,  /.•  \Ll  >,  j  viii,  25-1 
me."  And  then  it  ia  that  happiness  begins — happi-  (from  which  this  article  is  in  part  a  translation);  Mar- 
ness  real,  solid,  sulmtantial.  Then  it  is  that  heaven  is  tcnsen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  §  283-290.  See  I  mm.  k- 
opened  in  the  soul,  that  the  proper  heavenly  state  com- , 
mences,  while  the  love  of  God,  as  loving  us,  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart,  instantly  producing  love  to  ail 


mankind ;  general  pure  benevolence,  together  with  its 
genuine  fruits,  lowliness,  meekness,  patience,  content- 
edness  in  every  state;  an  entire,  clear, full  acquiescence 
in  the  whole  will  of  God,  enabling  us  to  "rejoice  ever- 
more, and  in  everything  to  give  thanks." 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  blessedness  of  the  future 
life,  "  the  sum  of  what  we  are  taught  by  reason  and 
Scripture  on  this  point  may  tie  comprehended  under 
the  three  following  particulars :  (a)  Wo  shall  here- 
after lie  entirely  frc<d  from  the  sufferings  of  this  life ; 
(bi  Our  future  blessedness  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  happiness  of  this  life ;  (r)  But  it  will  also  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  many  new  joys,  which  stand 
in  pe  natural  or  necessary  connection  with  our  preced- 
ing condition  in  this  life.  Put,  for  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  future  world, 
we  can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  these  positive  rewards.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  however,  positive  rewards  are  consid- 
ered most  obviously  as  belonging  to  our  future  felici- 
ty, and  as  constituting  a  princi|wil  part  of  it.  For  it 
always  represents  the  joy  a  of  heaven  as  resulting 
strictly  from  the/<»ror  of  God,  and  as  being  undeserved 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  given.  Hence  there  munt 
be  something  more  added  to  the  natural  good  conse- 
quences of  our  actions,  something  which  cannot  be 
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F  t  h am  (Heb.  Etham' ,  CrX,  supposed  by  Jablon- 
]  sky  [Vj.usc.  etl.  te  Water,  ii,  157]  to  be  i.  q.  Coptic 
atiom,  i.  e.  "Loundary  of  the  sea;"  Sept.  'OStipl,  but 
omits  in  Num.  xxxiii,  8;  Vulg.  Etham),  the  third  sta- 
I  tion  of  the  Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt;  a  pi... , 
described  as  lying  "In  the  edge  of  the  wilderness" 
where  they  encamped  after  the  journey  from  Succah 
(Exod.  xiii,  20;  Num.  xxxiii,  6).  This  description,  and 
the  route  pursued  by  them,  seem  to  fix  upon  some  spot 
on  the  east  of  Egypt,  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the 
desert  tract  stretching  thence  along  the  whole  east- 
ern shore  as  far  as  Marah,  to  which  the  same  name, 
"desert  of  Etham,"  is  thrrefore  naturally  applied  in 
the  text  (Num.  xxxiii,  8).  The  precise  locality  of 
Etham  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  according  to  the 
various  theories  of  the  passage  across  the  sea.  No 
spot  more  likely  has  lieen  indicated  than  a  point  in  the 
valley  of  the  bitter  lakes  opposite  the  foot  of  wady  Abu- 
Zeid,  in  the  direct  route  around  the  point  of  the  sea, 
but  from  which  there  is  a  passage  sharply  deflecting, 
up  wady  Em-chesti,  around  Jebel  Attaka,  which  the 
Israelites  were  at  this  point  commanded  to  take.  See 
Exodk;  Pkbert.  The  sense  of  the  passage  Num. 
xxxiii,  6  8,  is  evidently  this  :  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond day  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  holders  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  at  Etham,  from  which  the  tract  of 
d  as  the  nceessary  and  natural  consequences  I  country  lying  next  to  Egypt  receives  the  name,  desert 
of  the  good  actions  we  may  huve  l>efore  performed.  0f  Etham;  but,  instead  of  advancing  directlv  into  the 
Some  theologians  have  supposed  that  the  saints  in  |  desert,  tbey  turned  down  again  farther  into*Egypt,  to 
heaven  may  be  taught  by  immeiliate  divine  revelations  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Afterwards,  instead  of  going  round 
(lumen  gloria) ;  especially  those  who  may  enter  the  the  sea,  they  proceeded  through  it  into  the  desert  of 
abodes  of  the  blessed  without  knowledge,  or  with  only [  Etham.    See  Shir.    Schwarz  says  (Palest,  p.  ill) 


a  small  measure  of  it;  e.  g.  children,  and  others  who  that  the  part  of  the  desert  north  of  the  Pod  Sea,  near 
have  died  in  ignorance  for  which  they  themselves  Suez,  is  still  called  Ethia,  but  this  lacks  confirmation, 
were  not  to  blame.    On  this  subject  nothing  is  defi- 
nitely taught  in  the  Scriptures;  but  U.th  Scripture  E'than  (Heh.  Eythm  ,  JFHJ, perpetuity,  as  often\ 
and  reason  warrant  us  in  believing  that  provision  will  the  name  of  three  men. 

be  made  for  all  such  persons  in  the  future  world.  1.  (Sept.  Afodv,  v.  r.  Vai^dr  and  Ai$dfi  )    One  of 

A  principal  part  of  our  future  happiness  will  consist,  four  persons  ("Ethan  the  Ezruhite,  and  Heman,  and 

according  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  enlarge-  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol")  who  were  so 

ment  and  correcting  of  our  knowledge  respecting  God,  renowned  for  their  sagacity  that  it  is  mentioned  to  the 

his  nature,  attributes,  and  works,  and  in  the  salutary  honor  of  Solomon  that  his  w  isdom  excelled  theirs  (1 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  our  own  moral  liene- ;  Kings  iv,  81  [Heb.  v,  11]),  Ethan  being  distinguished 

fit,  to  the  increase  of  our  faith,  love,  and  obedience,  as  "the  Ezrahite"  from  the  others,  who  are  called 

There  has  been  some  controversy  among  theologians  "  sons  of  Mahol ;"  unless,  indeed,  this  word  Mahol  (q. 

with  regard  to  the  vision  ofGod(risio  Dei  intm'tira.  «r  v.)  be  taken,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  appellatively 

tensitira,  or  beatijica,  or  comprthensiva) ;  but  Christ  is  for  "sons  of  music,  dancing,"  etc.,  in  which  case  it 

always  represented  as  one  who  will  lie  personally  visi-  would  apply  to  Ethan  as  well  as  to  the  others.  This 

Me  by  as,  and  whose  persona),  familiar  intercourse  interpretation  is  stiengthened  by  our  finding  the  other 

and  guidance  we  shall  enjoy.    And  herein  Christ  him-  names  associated  with  that  of  Ethan  in  1  Chron.  ii,  f,, 

self  places  a  chief  part  of  the  joy  of  the  saint*  (.lohn  as  "  sons  of  Zerah,"  i.  e.  of  Ezra,  the  same  as  Fzrahites, 

xiv,  xvii,  etc.).    And  so  the  apostles  often  describe  or  descendants  of  the  son  of  Judah.    See  RZBAOTTE. 

I  of  the  pious  by  the  phrase  bring  uith  With  this  agrees  the  Jewish  chronology,  w  hich  counts 

ce  has  God  intrusted  the  human  them  as  prophets  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (SfoVr 
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Olam  Rabba,  p.  52),  although  the  Jews  hare  also  a  tra- 
dition confounding  Ethan  with  Abraham,  Hemnn  with 
Mow,  and  Cbalcol  with  Joseph  (Jerome,  Comment,  on 
King*,  in  loc.).  In  1  Chron.  ii,8,  Ethan'*  "sons"  are 
mentioned,  but  only  one  name  is  given, that  of  Azariali. 
B.C.  post  1856.  In  the  title  to  the  89tb  Psalm  an 
"  Ethan  the  Ezrahito"  is  named  as  the  author ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  here  in  the  latter 
epithet.    See  No.  8  below. 

2.  (Sept.  AiSdp  v.  r.  Ovpt  )  Son  of  Zimmah  and 
father  of  Adaiah,  in  the  ancestry  of  the  Lcvite  Asaph 
(1  Chron.  vi.  42  [27]).  B.C.  cir.  1585.  In  ver.  21  he 
seems  to  be  called  Joah,  the  father  of  Iddo. 

3.  (Sept.  Ai3mp  v.  r.  Ai^np.)  A  Levlte,  son  of 
Kushi  or  Kushaiah,  of  the  family  of  Merari ;  appointed 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Temple  music  by  David  (as 
singer,  1  Chron.  vi,  44  [29],  or  player  on  cymbals,  xv, 
17,  19).  B.C.  1014.  In  the  latter  passages  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  Heman  and  Asaph,  the  heads  of  two  other 
families  of  Levites ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  other  passages 
of  those  books  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1,  6)  the  names  are 
given  as  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedotkun,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  last  and  Ethan  were  identical. 
There  is  at  least  great  probability  that  Ethan  the  sing- 
er was  the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrathite  (comp. 
No.  1  above),  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  Psa. 
lxxxix,  for  it  is  a  very  unlikely  coincidence  that  there 
should  be  two  persons  named  Heman  and  Ethan  so 
closely  connected  in  two  different  tribes  and  walks  of 
life.  The  difficulty  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of  He- 
man  (q.  v.),  who,  in  the  title  to  Psalm  Ixxxviii,  is  like- 
wise expressly  called  an  Ezrahite,  and  yet  identified  in 
its  authorship  with  the  sons  of  Korah.  Hengstenhorg 
supposes  (Comment,  on  Psalms,  Clark's  ed.  Hi,  89)  that 
both  Heman  and  Ethan,  although  descendants  of  Ju- 
dah,  were  wlopUd  into  the  ranks  of  the  Levites :  but 
this  will  not  meet  the  above  genealogy  of  this  Ethan, 
who  is  moreover  classed  with  the  Merari  tes,  and  not 
with  the  Korahites.    Comp.  Hem  ax,  and  see  Ezra- 


Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  born  A. D.  546  or 

552,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  A.D.  560  (?). 
About  A.D.  590  he  was  acknowledged  as  Bnetwalda 
(president  of  the  Heptarchy).  In  570  he  married  Ber- 
tha, a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  Charibert,  a  Frauk- 
ish  king.  It  had  been  agreed  before  her  marriage  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  ber  own  religion.  The 
most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  his  kingdom  by  Augustine,  who 
landed  in  Kent  in  596.  See  Aluustine  (vol.  i,  p.  544). 
In  597  the  king  himself  was  baptized.  He  founded  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester,  and,  with  his  nephew  Sehert, 
king  of  Essex,  erected  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don. Ethelbert  died  In  616.— Maclear,  Christian  Mis- 
tints  during  the  Middle  Ages  (1864),  chap,  v  ;  Collier, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  i,  156  sq. 


Eth'anim  (Heb.  Eythanim'.  Cir^X,  perennial 
streams:  Sept.  'ASnwV),  another  name  for  the  month 
Tisri  (q.  v.);  so  called  from  the  fulness  of  the  brook* 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  being  swelled  with  the  au- 
tumnal rains  (1  Kings  viii,  2).    See  Calendar. 

Eth'baJU  (Heb.  Ethba'.ll,  ^raPSt,  with  Baal,  I.  e. 
enjoying  his  favor  and  help;  Sept.  E>^«(i\),  n  king 
of  Sidon,  father  of  the  infamous  Jezebel,  the  wife  of 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xvi,  31).  According  to  Joseph  us  (Ant. 
viii,  13, 1  and  2;  Apum.  i,  18),  Ethb^al  is  called  Itho- 
bulns  (l5.i^«\oc  or  EiOw^oAoc,  i.e.  ^r3'T!<=  Baal 
with  him)  by  Menander,  who  also  says  that  he  was  a 
priest  of  Astarte,  and,  having  put  thu  kin.:  Phelcs  to 
death,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  lived 
sixty-eight  years,  and  reigned  thirty-two  (comp.  Theo-  [ 
phil.  .4  ut-J.  iii,  p.  132).  As  fifty  years  elapsed  between 
the  deaths  of  Hiram  and  Pheles,  the  date  of  Ethltaal's  j 
reign  may  las  given  as  about  B.C.  940  9«8.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal  was  no  doubt  closely  allied  to  that  of  As-  ! 
t-irte,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  a  priest  of  Astarte 
might  have  lieen  dedicated  also  to  the  service  of  Baal, 
and  iHirne  his  name.  We  here  see  the  reason  why  Jez- 
ebel, the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Astarte.  was  so'  zeal- 
ous a  promoter  of  idolatry,  the  Uint  of  which,  with  its 
attendant  tyranny,  eventually  extended  to  the  throne 
of  Judah  in  the  person  of  Athaliah ;  and  bs,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  Kthbanl.  his  gramhbui  -li- 
ter Dido  built  Carthage,  and  founded  that  celebrated 
commonwealth  (Josephus,  as  above"),  we  may  judge 
what  sort  of  a  spirit  animated  the  females  of  this  royal 
family.  See  Ahab.  Another  Phoenician  king  of  the 
same  name  (  l^il^aAor  or  Ei^M/JaXoc)  appears  as  a 
i-o.iteinporary  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Josephus,  Ant.  x. 
It,  1  ;  Apion,  i,  21 ;  Eusebius,  Chron.  Armen.  i,  74). 
Sec  Phojxicia. 


Ethelwold,  the  principal  reformer  of 
orders  in  England,  was  liorn  in  Winchester  about  925. 
From  early  youth  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning,  and  obtained  the  favor  of  king  Atheistan. 
He  was  ordained  priest  simultaneously  with  Dnnstan, 
and  when  the  latter  became  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
alwut  947,  Ethelwold  entered  his  monastery  and  be- 
enme  a  companion  of  his  studies.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet,  grammarian,  and  theologian.  He  is 
also  reported  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  to  have  constructed  two  bells.  When 
he  declared  his  intention  to  go  to  France,  in  order  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  studies,  king  Edred,  who  wished 
to  retain  him  in  England,  refused  to  him  permission  to 
travel,  and  appointed  him  abbot  of  Abingdon.  This 
monastery  was  then  in  ruins,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Ethel- 
wold. In  963  king  Edgar  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Winchester.  1'be  great  ta>k  of  bis  life  henceforth 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monas- 
teries, which  were  at  that  time  administered  by  sec- 
ular priests  (cirrici,  canonic  .  prt*byteri).  The  disci- 
pline iu  the  monastery  was  anything  but  severe,  and 
many  of  the  priests  were  married.  Ethelwold  substi- 
tuted for  the  secular  priests  regular  monks,  and  dis- 
played great  activity  in  rebuilding  the  monasteries 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  in  repco- 
pling  those  that  had  been  abandoned.  The  monastery 
of  Winchester,  under  his  direction,  became  a  celebrated 
school,  from  which  proceeded  several  distinguished  ab- 
bots and  bishops.  He  died  Aug.  1, 984,  at  Winches- 
ter. The  chief  work  of  Ethelwold  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
translation  of  the  Latin  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  It  has 
never  lieen  printed.  He  also  wrote  a  mathematical 
treatise,  still  extant  in  manuscript.  —  Hoefer,  .Yovr. 
Biogr.  Generate,  xvi,  698;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit,  Lit.  486 
sq,    (A.  J.  S.) 

E'ther  (Heb.  id.  abundance),  one  of  the  cit- 
ies in  the  plain  (Shrphelah)  of  Judah  (mentioned  be- 
tween Libnah  and  Ash  in.  Josh,  xv,  4-',  Sept.'A^p  v. 
r.  'liaic),  eventually  assigned  to  Simeon  (mentioned 
ttetween  Kemmon  and  Ashan.  Josh.  xix.  7,  Sept.'A&p 
v,  r.  *l<3»'o).  In  the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Sim- 
eon in  1  Chron.  iv,  32,  Toches  is  substituted  for 
Ether.  In  the  Onomasticon  Eusebius  and  Jerome  men- 
tion it  twice  (s.  v.  'E5»o.  Ether;  "h^p.  Jether— in  the 
latter  case  confounding  it  with  J  attir,  a  city  of  priests, 
which  contained  friends  of  David  during  his  troubles 
under  Saul),  and  state  that  it  was  then  a  Considerable 
place  (rainn  ptyitrrti),  retaining  the  name  of  Jtthira 
C\t5m%rt,'\&ooa),  very  near  Malatha,  in  the  interior 
of  the  district  of  Daroma,  that  is.  in  the  desert  country 
l>elow  Hebron  and  to  the  east  of  BiMTshelau  At  Beit- 
Jibrin  Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  tell.ithar  in  this  ncigh- 
t>orhood,  but  could  not  learn  its  distance  or  direction 
(Memoir,  p.  311).  For  the  present,  we  may  conjectu- 
rally  place  it  at  fleit-Autcti,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  asso- 
ciated localities,  S.  of  Beit-Jibrin  and  W.  of  Hebron  ; 
a  ruined  village,  covering  low  hills  on  l>oth  sides  of 
the  path,  and  exhibiting  foundations  of  hewn 
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fading  to  the  inference  that  it  was  once  an  extensive 
town  (Robinson,  Researches,  Hi,  111). 

Btheridge,  Joim  Wesley,  Ph.D.,  a  Methodist 
minister  and  eminent  scholar,  whs  l>orn  at  Grange- 
woods,  Isle  of  Wight,  February  '24, 1W4,  and  died  at 
Camliorne  May  24. 181)6.  His  parents  were  Methodists, 
and  he  was  brought  up  with  religious  care.  In  1827 
h«  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Hull  Circuit.  In 
1X3*  his  health  fuiled,  and  he  became  "  supernumer- 
ary." Io  1846  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  itinerant 
ministry,  in  which  service  he  remained  until  his  death. 
"He  was  an  eminently  holy  man.  Whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  social  circle,  he  appeared  clothed  with 
humility,  and  radiant  with  Christian  benevolence. 
Constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  he  lived  only  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  was  4  a  burn- 
ing and  shining  light,'  and  consumed  himself  in  the 
service  of  bis  Lord  and  Saviour"  {Minutes,  1867). 

Dr.  Etheridge's  devotion  to  letters,  amid  the  en- 
grossing labors  of  the  Methodist  ministry,  was  very  re- 
markable. Early  in  life  he  showed  extraordinary  apt- 
itude for  languages,  and  by  continued  study  he  learn- 
ed to  read  and  write  Hebrew  and  Syriac  with  facility. 
In  the  literature  of  these  two  languages  be  became 
pre-eminent  before  his  death.  His  published  writings 
include  The  Syrian  Churches,  tkrir  early  History,  Lit- 
urgies, and  Literature  (London,  1846,  12mo :  this  work 
contains  a  translation,  also,  of  the  four  Gospels  from 
the  Peschito): — The  Apostolical  Acts  awl  Epistles,  from 
the  Peschito,  with  the  remaining  Epistles  una"  the  Jit  rela- 
tion, after  a  later  Syrian  Text  (London,  1849, 12mo)  :— 
Horai  Aramaic*  (l.ondon,  1843,  12mo:  a  useful  series 
of  Essays  on  the  Shemitic,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages and  literature): — Jerusalem  end  Tiberias,  a 
Surcy  of  the  nliyi>.tu  and  scholastic  learning  of  the 
Jews,  designed  a*  an  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature 
(London,  18o6,  12mo) :—  The  Targums  of  Onielot  and 
Jonathan  btn-Czziel,  etc.  (London,  1862,  Umo).  Be- 
sides these,  he  published  Misericordia,  or  Contempla- 
tions on  the  Merry  of  God  (Lond.  1842):— 7V  Life  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (London.  18S8;  N.  Y.  1*60): — The 
Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  (Lond.  18(50)  :— The  Life  of 
the  Rrv.  John  FUtcher. — Minutes  of  Conferences  (Eng- 
lish) for  1867;  Christian  Examiner,  lxiv,  346. 

Ethics,  from  i/Qoc.  originally  the  Ionic  form  of 
!9nr;,  in  Germ.  Sittenlehre,  in  English  moral  philosophy, 
tbongh  this  last  phrase  sometimes  covers  the  whole 
science  of  mind.  Ethics  are  related  to  law  and  duty, 
and  to  virtue  and  rice.  "Aristotle  snys  that  >}0oc, 
which  signifies  moral  virtue,  w  derived  from  Woe,  cus- 
tom, since  it  is  by  repeated  acts  that  virtue,  which  is  a 
moral  ha'dt,  is  formed"  (see  Fleming's  Vocab.  Phil.  p. 
171).  *'  Ethic*,  taken  in  its  widest  sen.«<-,  as  including 
the  moral  sciences  or  natural  jurisprudence,  may  be 
divided  into,  1.  Moral  philosophy,  or  the  science  of 
the  relations,  rights,  and  duties  by  which  men  are  un- 
der obligations  towards  God,  themselves,  and  their  fel- 
low-creatures. 2.  The  law  of  nations,  or  the  science 
of  those  laws  by  which  all  nations,  as  ennnituting  the 
society  of  the  human  race,  are  l>ound  in  their  mutual 
relations  to  one  another.  3.  Public  or  political  law,  or 
th*  wii>nce  of  the  relations  between  the  different  ranks 
in  society.  4.  Civil  law,  or  the  science  of  those  laws, 
rights,  and  duties  by  which  individuals  in  civil  society 
are  l<ound — as  commercial,  criminal,  judicial,  Roman, 
or  modem,  ft.  History,  profane,  civil,  and  political" 
(Peemans,  Introd.  ad  Philosojth.  p.  l»fi).  Ethics,  then, 
ciivers  the  science  of  all  that  is  moral,  whether  it  re- 
late* to  law  or  action,  to  God  or  the  creature,  to  the  in- 
dividual or  the  state.  It  goes  wherever  the  ideas  of 
ri*cht  and  wrong  can  enter. 

I.  Ethical  science  may  be  divided  into  philosophi- 
cal ethics,  theological  ethics,  and  Christian  ethics. 

(n.)  Philosophical  Ethics.— The  science,  in  this  as- 

iU  root  and  its  life,  its  forms  and  its 

•a 


authority,  in  the  depths  of  the  human  constitution. 
This  leads  necessarily  to  the  idea  of  God.    We  do  not 
affirm  that  ethics  cannot  be  discussed  at  all  without 
bringing  in  the  notion  of  a  supreme  being.    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  find  in  man  a  moral 
nature;  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  his  morali- 
ty, the  very  doubts  about  that  imply  the  fact  of  mo- 
rality,   ne  manifestly  has  relations  to  virtue  and 
vice,  to  right  and  wrong,  to  blame  and  praise,  to  guilt 
and  innocence.    True,  if  he  does  not  accept  the  idea 
of  God,  morals  seem  to  lose  their  foundation.  Why 
should  a  man  obey  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  even 
when  oliedience  seems  to  be  right  and  useful,  unless 
his  nature  is  a  product  of  wisdom,  and  reveals  the  law 
and  the  nature  of  an  infinite  intelligence  ?    But  truth 
is  stubborn,  and  even  a  fragment  of  it,  swinging  in  the 
air  without  a  foundation,  will  live.    Pulled  up  out  of 
the  soil  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  mora)  ider.s,  howev- 
|  er  shorn  of  their  strength  and  withered,  still  assert 
|  their  authority  and  insist  on  obedience,  from  motives 
,  of  utility,  or  fitness,  or  happiness.    A  genuine  philo- 
;  sophical  ethics,  however,  will  find  a  Creator  from  the 
study  of  the  creature,  and  will  raise  from  the  nature 
i  of  man  a  law  which  will  ground  itself  in  the  Idea  of 
!  God. 

(o.)  Theological  Ethics.— This  is  grounded  upon  seme 
religion  or  theology.  But  in  this  aspect  the  science  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  every  religion.  The  ethics 
might  be  theological,  and  at  the  same  time  Buddhistic, 
or  Mohammcdnn,  or  Brahminical.  Theological  ethics, 
therefore,  might  I*  a  system  on  which  the  fundament- 
al principle  of  moials  hud  been  perverted  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  cruel  and  impure  superstitions,  just  as  a  to- 
called  philosophical  ethics  might  be  atheistic  or  pan- 
theistic. 

(c.)  Christian  Ethics  —  Christian  ethics  is  theologleal 
ethics  limited  by  Christianity.  As  thus  stated,  it 
might  appear  to  be  narrower  than  either  philosophical 
or  theological  ethics,  tut  in  reality  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Philosophical  ethics  is  (  htistian  so  far  as  it  is  true  and 
just  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  as  con- 
taining a  complete  account  of  human  duty,  it  must 
even  be  broader  and  deeper  than  all  human  philosophies 
which  relate  to  it  As  to  the  relatii  n  of  Christian  eth- 
ics to  any  other  supposed  theological  ethics,  or  to  all 
other  theologies  in  their  nn  ral  aspects  taken  together, 
its  position  must  be  that  of  judge  jiinong  them  all ;  it 
must  measure  them  all,  eliminating  whatever  is  false, 
restoring  what  is  lacking,  or  rather  supplanting  them 
one  and  all  as  the  only  standard  of  moral  truth  and 
duty. 

Besides,  Christian  ethics,  considered  as  a  science, 
and  hence  as  a  field  for  speculation,  covers  the  whole 
I  ground.  Philosophy  and  theology,  in  their  ethical  re- 
!  lations,  are  entirely  w  ithin  its  scope.  It  must  judge 
them  both  wherever  it  touches  them.  It  has  made 
ethics,  and  indeed  all  speculation,  a  different  tiling 
from  what  it  was  before  it  entered  into  human  thought, 
and  it  aims  to  master  all  human  thinking  within  its 
sphere.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  amenable  to  philosophical 
thought  end  cannot  repel  the  tests  of  right  reason  ;  it 
readily  enters  Into  the  struggle  with  every  adverse  in- 
tellectual tendency,  carrying  with  it  a  divine  confi- 
dence that  alone  contains  the  infallible  and  indestruc- 
tible norm  of  humanity  regarded  as  moral. 

Christian  ethics,  indeed,  considered  as  speculative, 
is  not  infallible.  God  has  given  the  ethical  norm,  hut 
man  is  obliged  to  speculate  for  himself.  Evidently 
the  complete  form  of  Christian  ethics,  considered  aB 
philosophical,  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Its  condition 
i*  yet  militant  both  in  relation  to  false  systems  and  to 
its  own  development.  The  genuine  Christian  ethics, 
in  the  scientilic  sense,  lies  scattered  in  various  human 
treatises,  in  part  is  yet  to  be  born,  and  remains  to  be 
evolved  in  the  coming  ages,  and  to  be  wrought  into  a 
system  of  lieneficence  and  beauty  which  shall  settle 
j  down  on  the  whole  human  race,  at  once  an  atmosphere 
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jf  divine  and  filial  lovo,  and  an  antidote  to  discord,  in- ' 
justice,  and  all  impurity. 

"  A  -  Lietween  theological  and  philosophical  specula- 
tion, so  between  theological  and  philosophical  ethics, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  speculative,  we  must  make  a 
strong  distinction.  The  latter  pair  differ  precisely  nx 
the  former  dn.  But,  much  as  philosophical  and  thro- 
logical  ethics  differ,  they  are  not  opposite*.  Within 
the  Christian  world,  Christian  ethics,  like  philosophy 
in  general,  must  always  be  essentially  Christian.  It 
has  always  l>een  mi,  as  the  result  of  an  inviolable  his- 
torical necessity,  but  in  different  degrees  at  different 
periods  of  time,  and  in  the  several  stages  of  its  prog- 
ress. There  may,  indeed,  arise  a  relative  hostility  be- 
tween philosophical  ethics  and  the  contemporaneous 
Christian  teaching,  or  even  a  hostility  between  ethical 
writer-  hi  1  Christianity  in  general ;  <r,  rather,  such  h 
hostility  is  unavoidable  precisely  In  the  degree  in 
which  humanity  fails  to  be  penetrated  by  Christianity. 
But,  so  long  as  this  continues  to  lie  the  case,  it  must  be 
a  proof  of  imperfection,  not  in  philosophy  only,  but 
also  in  Christian  piety.  For  even  if  Christian  piety, 
looking  at  the  doctrine  in  itself,  should  lie  convinced 
that  it  (Mthsessed  the  true  results,  yet  she  possesses  her 
treasure  without  the  scientific  ability  to  understand  it, 
or  to  vindicate  it  to  the  understanding  of  others.  It 
iv  therefore,  as  science,  still  imp -rfect.  A  result  of 
this  will  lie  that  theological  ethics  will  share  in  the 
imperfection.  So  long  as  the  moral  consciousness  of 
the  Christian,  which  is  specifically  determined  by  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  does  not  clearly  rec- 
ognise itself  in  the  forms  of  morality  prevailing  in  his 
circle,  a  Christian  ethical  philosophy  must  remain  a 
want — a  desideratum.  This,  however,  is  only  to  say 
that  this  want  will  last  while  the  general  moral  senti- 
ment and  that  of  the  Church  remain  apart.  The  more 
nearly  each  approaches  perfection  in  its  own  sphere, 
the  nearer  they  come  to  being  one.  If  we  conceive 
of  each  as  perfect,  they  remain  two  only  in  form,  i.  e. 
not  different  in  their  method,  but  only  in  the  order  ac- 
lording  to  which,  under  the  same  inetlx.il,  tin  \  scien- 
tifically arrange  themselves. 

"What  h  s  now  beeh  said  of  the  relation  lietween 
philosophical  and  theological  ethics,  holds  of  the  latter 
only  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  of  as  speculative.  In 
other  modes  of  treating  theological  ethics,  especially  in 
the  traditional,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  relation 
would  lie  different  It  must  be  distinctly  af- 
firmed that  a  Christian  character  belongs  to  philosoph- 
ical ethics  throughout  the  Christian  world.  We  do 
not  mean  that  it  «wjhi  to  be  so,  but  that  it  really  is  so ; 
not,  indeed,  always  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense,  and 
as  it  ought  to  be,  but  still,  in  such  a  sense,  whatever 
men  may  be  conscious  of,  that  without  Christianity  it 
never  could  have  been  what  it  is.  In  the  Christian 
world  there  is  no  element  of  the  moral  or  intellectual 
life  which  is  not  associated  with  some  result  of  Chris- 
tianity, itself  undeniably  the  ground-principle  of  the 
historical  development  of  our  whole  Christian  times- 
It  can  never  lie  sufficiently  remembered,  especially  in 
our  ow  n  times,  that  what  is  actually  Christian,  and,  in- 
deed, what  is  essentially  and  specifically  Christian, 
reaches,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  far  beyond  the  sphere 
to  which  usage  gives  the  name  of  CansriVin,  or  of 
which  the  present  generation  is  at  all  conscious  as 
Christian.  The  Christian  clement  inhere*  in  the  very 
blood  of  that  portion  of  humanity  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Christendom.  This  is  not  the  less  true 
because  certain  individuals  liclonzing  to  the  Christian 
community  may  not  feel  its  regenerating  power.  He- 
sides,  that  would  be  a  poor  ethical  system,  considered 
as  philosophy,  which  should  ignore  the  great  facts 
through  which  morality  becomes  Christian,  and  which 
should  refuse  to  those  farts  the  controlling  position 
which  actually  belongs  to  them  in  making  the  moral 
world  what,  in  point  of  science,  it  has  become.  These 
great  facts,  let  men  close  their  eyes  as  they  will,  arc 


the  breaking  out  of  sin  and  the  development  of  its 
destructive  power  in  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  entrance  of  Jesus,  the  (tod-man,  utid  the  historical 
redeeming  power  proceeding  from  him  on  the  other. 
Even  philosophical  morality,  if  it  would  not  degener- 
ate into  mere  unphilosophical  abstractions,  mnst  make 
the  moral  life,  considered  as  historical  and  concrete, 
scientifically  comprehensible  ;  the  concrete  historical 
form  of  the  moral  world,  however,  is,  for  us  at  least, 
l»efore  everything  else.  Christian,  just  as  general  his- 
tory since  the  time  of  Christ  is  it-elf  Christian. 

"But,  so  long  as  we  follow  Scbb-iennacher,  and.  in 
explaining  the  relation  lietween  philosophical  and  the- 
ological ethics,  make  the  religious  consciousness  the 
opposite  of  speculation,  we  shall  never  escape  confu- 
sion. The  religious  consciousness  finds  its  antithesis 
not  in  speculation,  but  in  the  syrf  religious,  and  specu- 
lation finds  its  opposite  not  in  piety,  but  in  empirical 
reflection:  <ro;irical  reflection  and  speculation  stand 
in  very  similar  relations  to  piety.  The  larger  numlier 
of  theological  writers  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
distinction  lietween  philosophical  and  theological  eth- 
ics lies  in  the  former  being  the  universal,  the  abstract, 
the  ethics  of  humanity,  and  the  latter  the  concrete  and 
specifically  Christian,  liecause  it  rests  on  history.  Thus 
Schmid  and  Wuttke.  These  writers  hold  that  the 
great  facts  which  form  the  angles  of  the  Christian 
theory  of  the  world,  namely,  sin  and  redemption  by 
Christ,  are,  according  to  their  nature,  inadequate  as 
the  luisis  of  any  purely  i'i  priori  or  sjicculative  theory. 
They  lay  great  stress  on  this.  Hut  why  reason  thus  ? 
At  Imttom,  because  they  start  with  the  pre»up;>o*ition 
that  there  is  no  other  necessity  but  the  necessity  of 
n  tturt.  Hut,  in  spite  of  all  the  confident  assertions  of 
the  contrary,  we  cannot  doubt  tln.t  from  the  specifical- 
ly Christian  consciousness  of  God,  which'  is  the  sul  ject 
treated  hen-,  sin  and  redemption  should  be  deduced  as 
a  logical  necessity  "  (Kothe,  ThmlitgitcHc  Ethik,  i,  57). 

II.  P«*itvm  of  Ethics  in  Thfliyy. — "  Ethics  is  a  part 
of  systematic  theology,  which  also  includes  dogmatics. 
As  systematic  science,  it  is  to  lie  distinguish*!  from 
rj-ryticid  and  historical  theology.  Its  office  is  not 
merely  to  show  what  is  the  original,  and  thus  norma 
tive  Christian  ethics,  nor  what  has  lwen  accepted  as 
such,  but  rather  to  teach  that  Christian  ethics  If.  the 
genuine  ethical  truth."  ....  41  On  the  other  hand, 
ethics  must  be  separated  from  the  various  branches  of 
practical  theology  among  which  it  has  often  lieen 
placed.  The  two  sciences  are  different  both  in  scope 
and  aim.  Ethics  embraces  the  whole  Christian  idea 
of  ffirnJ,  and  not  merely  the  Church,  in  which  it  finds 
only  it*  culmination,  and  punls  away  from  itself  to 
practical  theology,  the  aim  of  which  Is,  of  course,  prac- 
tical" (Herzog's  RtaLEncyklop.  art.  Ethik). 

Place  in  >>/*(> mutic  Theology.  —  "In  ancient  times, 
and  dow  n  to  the  Information,  it  was  not  independent, 
but  held  a  subordinate  place  in  the  science  of  dogmat- 
ic*. From  the  17th  century  the  two  have  been  sepa- 
rated, and,  fallowing  P.  Ramus,  most  writers  have 
distinguished  between  them  as  between  theory  and 
practice.  In  point  of  fact,  dogmatics  has  practical 
importance,  and  ethics,  as  the  science  of  the  go,»l, 
has  a  theory"  (Ilenmgs  RmLEncyktop.  art.  Ethik). 
"Dogmatics  and  ethics  are  as  certainly  independent 
difiplina  as  God  and  man  are  separate  beings.  Only 
a  («iint  of  view  like  that  of  Spinoza,  in  his  Ethic*, 
which  denies  the  existence  of  a  real  creation  and  a 
moral  world  separate  from  God,  can  controvert  the 
independent  position  of  ethics  by  the  side  of  dogmat- 
ics" (idrm). 

These  views  are  substantially  correct  "  Christian 
ethics  has  a  right  to  an  independent  position  in  the 
sphere  of  systematic  theology,  and  it  and  dogmatics 
are  as  certainly  distinct  as  are  God  and  man."  Still 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  God  and  man  conceived  to 
be  such  as  they  are,  ethics  cannot  lie  practically  sepa- 
rated from  religion.   Ethics  finds  its  highest  sanctions 
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in  tellgfoo,  as  religion  must  consist  largely  in  pre- 
scribing ethics,  God  and  man  being  pre.- en  ted  to  the 
mind,  ethics  must  cover  the  character  of  each,  and  also 
the  relation  between  them. 

111.  The  Ethical  Faculty — Conscience. — There  has 
been  a  great  waste  of  controversy  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  conscience  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
faculty  of  the  soul,  or  only  an  application  of  the  rea- 
son or  judgment  to  moral  subjects.  The  truth  is  that, 
the  mind  being  a  unit,  all  its  faculties  are  only  so 
miny  powers  of  applying  itself  diffeiently  according 
to  dcmauil.  A  faculty  is  a  power  of  doing  or  acting, 
and  a  separate  faculty  is  the  power  of  acting  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  as  distinguished  from  other  direc- 
tions. The  mind  is  as  certainly  and  distinctly  moral 
as  it  is  intellectual,  or  imaginative,  or  volitional. 
Each  of  these  expresses  a  distinct  power  of  the  one 


This  faculty  of  forming  moral  judgments  we  call 
conscience;  and,  if  the  views  now  expressed  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  little  propriety  in  discussions  res|iecting 
the  origin  of  conscience.  It  has  no  origin  but  that  of 
its  possessor;  it  is  born  with  him,  though  from  its  na- 
ture it  is  only  developed  farther  on  in  life,  just  as  rea- 
son and  imagination  are.  It  has  been  asked,  in  reply 
to  this  view,  whether  conscience  is  not  made  what  it  is 
in  any  given  case  by  tbe  circumstances  about  it — '»y 
teaching,  by  the  man's  own  acts— in  short,  by  ail  the 
influences  tirought  to  bear  upon  him.  We  answer  it 
is  as  to  its  form,  but  there  was  first  conscience,  a  mor- 
al faculty  in  the  man  to  be  shaped.  We  concede  that 
neither  moral  ideas,  nor  ideas  of  any  sort,  are  innate ; 
but  tbe  capacity,  nay,  the  constitutional  necessity  for 
moral  ideas  is  innate. 

IV.  The  Ethical  Stand  trd  is,  of  course,  according  to 
Christianity,  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  there 
is  still  in  the  sphere  of  science  a  wide  diversity  as  to 
their  meaning.  Dot  when  the  standard  is  supposed 
to  be  understood  on  a  given  question,  and  the  con- 
science submits  to  it,  there  must  follow  a  perfect  self- 
abnegation  ;  degradation  must  result  from  disobedi- 
ence. In  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  conscience 
and  the  law  of  the  state,  for  example,  in  which  ease 
the  conscience  of  the  lawgiving  majority  collides  with 
the  individual  conscience,  who  shall  yield  ?  The  an- 
swer, from  tbe  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  neither. 
They  must  fight  it  out.  The  state,  from  its  nature,  is 
supreme,  and  cannot  yield ;  but  for  the  man  the  con- 
science is  also  supreme.  The  man  can  only  die,  or 
make  some  other  atonement,  and  thus  maintain  alle- 
giance to  the  highest  tribunal. 

V.  History  of  Ethics.— {p.)  The  sources  of  knowl- 
edge here  are  Christ,  his  person  and  teaching;  also 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  as  shown  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  the  Old  Testament  the  whole  contents 
are  authoritative,  except  as  modified  or  repealed  by 
the  New  Testament.    By  the  side  of  these  objective 

we  have  a  subjective  source  in  the  New  Cov- 
it ;  it  is  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
faithful.  To  this  Barnabas,  Justin,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  bear  witness.  This  life  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Church  was  by-and-by  supplanted  by  the  sup- 
posed efficacy  of  ordination,  by  which  the"  Spirit  was 
l>oand  to  the  priesthood  exclusively.  There  came 
now  an  on t ward  law  of  tho  Church  to  modify  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  controlled  the  ethical  consciousness 
of  Christendom  until  the  Reformation. 

(o.)  Abundance  of  ethical  material  is  found  in  the 
apostolical  fathers,  who  l«se  ethics  on  individual  per- 
sonality, on  marriage,  the  family,  etc.  The  most  ef- 
fective of  the  earlier  writers  was  Tcrtullian  ("221  ).  His 
ethical  writings  were  very  numerous,  such  an  concern- 
ing sptetacii-M,  ctmrtnnng  the  rcilin;/  of  cirg'ns,  mono*)  i- 
ptnilmct,  patien-r,  etc.  His  idea  of  Christianity 
w*s  that  it  was  a  vast  and  deflant  war  power,  separated 
from  all  the  heathen  customs  of  the  Old  World,  and  re- 
solred  to  bring  npon  that  world  tho  judgment  of  Heav- 
III.— X 


en.  Cyprian,  with  his  high  claims  for  the  episcopate, 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  ethical  sphere  of  the 
Church.  He  concentrated  the  truth  of  the  Church 
in  the  episcopacy,  in  which  he  saw  the  vehicle  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  instrument  by  which  unity  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  assured  to  the  Church  for- 
ever. He  carried  this  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  epis- 
copate, and  the  sanctity  and  sanctifying  power  of  or- 
ders, to  a  ridiculous  extent.  His  doctrine  of  the  effica- 
cy of  orders  and  the  dignity  of  bishops  was  set  over 
agaiust  certain  sects  —  Novatians,  Slontanists,  Dona- 
tints  —  who  held  that  the  holiness  and  unity  of  the 
Church  demanded  that  none  but  holy  persons  should 
\*>  members.  Augustine  fell  heir  to  this  controversy. 
As  the  Church  grew  into  an  earthly  kingdom,  her  eth- 
ics took  more  and  more  the  direction  of  a  so-called 
higher  virtue,  whose  chief  forms  were  celibacy,  pov- 
erty, conventual  life,  and  self-imposed  torture. 

Asceticism  not  only  formed  a  part  of  the  Church 
life,  it  became  also  the  centre  from  which  the  Christian 
life  was  forced  to  receive  rule  and  law.  It  determined 
what  was  sin,  and  what  was  right  and  good :  it  dicta- 
ted to  councils ;  and,  getting  control  of  the  state,  it 
dispensed  at  will  its  spiritual  and  temporal  awards; 
penitential  books  in  great  numbers  were  compiled,  and, 
iwd  as  the  system  was  in  itself,  it  became  a  powerful 
instrument  in  bringing  to  order  tbe  various  heathen 
peoples.  For  the  hooks  and  writers  on  these  subjects, 
see  llerzog's  Real-Encyklop.  iv,  194,  where  the  rela- 
tion of  asceticism  to  mysticism  is  well  presented,  nod 
it  is  shown  that  all  these  terrible  struggles  had  their 
root  in  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite  demerit  of  sin, 
and  found  their  happy  solution  in  Luther's  doctrine  of 
faith. 

The  Reformation  not  only  conquered  the  prevailing 
errors  by  leading  men  back  to  the  holy  Scriptures, 
but  it  established  positively  the  real  principle  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.  It  did  this  through  justifying  faith, 
which,  working  by  love,  creates  the  }>o*sibility  of 
Christian  ethics.  Love,  springing  from  faith,  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  It  is  ethics  in  tbe  soul,  ready 
to  take  shape  in  noble  action.  This,  working  in  the 
community  inwardly,  proceeds  to  mould  all  relations, 
private  and  public  —  marriage,  family,  church,  state, 
science,  art,  and  culture.  Tbe  great  reformers  did 
not  write  complete  ethical  treatises,  though  they  dis- 
cussed many  ethical  subjects,  such  as  prayer,  oaths, 
marriage,  etc. ;  bot  they  esfieiially  discussed  ethics 
in  their  explanations  of  tho  Decalogue  in  the  Cate- 
chism. Indeed,  the  original  form  of  Christian  ethics 
is  the  Catechism.  See  Paul  of  Eitzen,  Ethint  doc- 
trinte,  lib.  iv  (175!),  with  later  additions;  also  David 
Cbvtraiis,  1600,  Virlutum  (ksrri/ttiones  in  pntccpta  Dei  - 
alo'gi  distributor  (1556) :  Lambert  Daneau  (t  15»u),  AVA.- 
ces  Christiana,  lib.  iii  (Geneva,  1577);  Thomas  Venato- 
rius.  fie  I'irtute  Christiana,  lib.  iii;  comp.  Schwarz, 
Thomas  Venatorms,  ami  the  beginnings  of  Protestant 
ethics,  in  connection  tciih  the  doctrine  of  justification, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  (1850),  heft.  i.  See  also  Melancthon,  in 
his  Philvsojihia  Mora/is  (1539).  his  Enarratio  aliquot 
librorvm  ArisUttelit  (1545),  and  his  Pfit/sico.  Add  to 
these  Keckermann,  Systema  ethicxr  tiihHS  li'jris  ndirna- 
ttrm  (Geneva,  lo'14);  Weigel,  Johann  Amdt,  Valentin 
Andrea,  Spencr,  Nituch.  Henry  WUller,  Scriver,  and 
others,  all  mystics.  The  Reformed  have  also  done 
«omething  in  this  line,  especially  G.  Voetius,  C.  Vi- 
tringa,  H.  Witsius,  Amesius,  Amyraldus  (Morale  Chrt- 
tienne,  6  vols.  1662-1B60). 

Three  men,  according  to  J.  A.  Dorner  (in  Herzog's 
R*fd-Encyllnp.  iv,  li>!>),  form  the  transition  sta^o  to 
the  emancipation  of  philosophy— Hugo  Grotius  (lie 
jure  pads  tt  btlli\  Puflendorf.  with  his  school,  and 
Christian  Thomasius.  Then  conin  Wolf,  Mosheim  i  in 
his  Moral,  9  vols.),  Stelnhart,  Hahr.it,  Buddeus.  dir. 
Au  v'.  Crusius,  and  J.  F.  Reuss  (E'emcnta  theologio-  Mo- 
ralis,  1767).  Even  the  Roin-in  Catholic  Church  of  the 
last  two  conturica  has  felt  the  influence  of  ti  !em 
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philosophy ;  the  following  Romanist  writers  are  Wolf- 1  ers  pleasure  the  only  motive  to  action  (see  his  ffw» 
lane  :  Luhy,  SchwarzhUtter,  Schanza,  and  Stadler;  '  man  Xature,  hi*  l^ritthan,  and  our  article  Houbrs). 
and  the  following  are  Kantian* :  Wanker,  Mutscbelle,  >  The  same  theory  is  adopted  in  sulistauce  hy  Jeremy 
Hermes,  with  his  disciples  Ilraun,  Elvenioh,  and  Vo-  Bentham  (♦  1832),  who  assumes  Hoblies's  principle  a* 
g.dmuig.  Weiller  is  a  Schclliugian  ;  independent,  self-evident,  that  evoiy  object  is  indifferent,  except  for 
and,  at  th*  MOW  time,  mild  and  evangelical,  pious  its  titneaa  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  which  he  de- 
and  rich  in  thought,  arc  Michael  Sailer  ami  llirscher.  c lares  are  the  sole  motives  to  action.  *  Bentham  U 
(icishuttner  is  a  Fichtinn.  tin*  most  distinguished  propoundcr  of  the  principle  of 

Kant's  "practical  reason,"  the  metaphysics  of  eth-  utility  as  the  basis  of  morals,  a  principle  explained  hy 
Irs,  occupies  in  the  philosophy  of  morals  a  most  im-  him  as  in  contrast,  first,  to  asceticism,  and  next  to 
porta nt  place,  ami,  notwithstanding  certain  defects,  it  'sympathy  and  antipathy,'  hy  which  he  meant  to  de- 
has  the  immortal  honor  to  have  discovered  that  the  scribe  all  those  systems,  such  as  the  moral-sense  the- 
mo«t  certain  of  all  things  is  the  conscience  in  its  rclu-  ory,  that  are  grounded  in  internal  feeling,  instead  of  • 
lion  to  the  practical  reason,  ami  to  have  made  an  end  regard  to  outward  consequences.  In  opposing  utility 
of  the  eudatmonism  of  ethics  by  means  of  the  majesty  to  asceticism,  be  intended  to  imply  that  there  was  no 
of  the  mor.il  law,  which  he  compares  with  the  glory  merit  attaching  to  self-denial  as  such,  and  that  the  in- 
of  the  starry  heaven*.  To  his  "categorical  impera-  diction  of  pain  or  the  surrender  i  i  ! ca  ire  could  only 
tive"  certain  rationalistic  Kantian*  adhere  ;  for  exam-  lie  justified  by  being  the  means  of  procuring  a  greater 
pie,  J.  W.  Schmiil,  Karl  Christian  Schmid,  nml  Krug.  amount  of  happiness  than  was  lost"  (Chambers,  a.  v.). 
Some  of  the  supern  tturalist*,  as  Staudliu  and  Tief-  See  Bentham,  Trnihite  on  MitniUandI.fi/itlntion;  and 
trunk,  Amnion  and  Vogel,  incline  to  .lacobi'i  philoso-  our  article  Bentham,  Jf.kkmy.  |»cke  (f  1704)  de- 
phv.  See  also  Ficbte,  System  of  Ethic*  (1797).  To  the  ,  nieil  the  existence  of  a  scjmmte  faculty  for  perceiving 
Jucobi-Friesian  schoid  belong  I>e  Wette  (Christiiche  :  moral  distinctions.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
SittenUhre,  4  bde.  1819  '-'■).  Kahler,  and  Baumgurten-  i  standing  (l.k.  i,  ch.  iii),  he  maintains  that  virtue  is  ap- 
Crusius.  To  the  school  of  Hegel  belong  Michelet  proved  of,  not  because  it  is  innate,  but  Itecause  it  is 
(System  der  Philosoph.  Moral,  Berlin,  1*2*),  L.  V.  Hen-  profitable.  Paley  (+  184»t>)  also  rejected  the  doctrine 
ning  (Princip.  der  Ethik  in  hislorisrhrr  Ent  wield  una,  of  a  moral  sense,  and  held,  in  substance,  the  utilita- 
1*24  >,  Vatke,  Von  dr  mmv/d.  Ereiheit  im  VerhSltnUt  ,  rian  theory,  maintaining  that  "  virtue  is  the  doing  good 
zu  Sun  lr  Hint  Gwulr,  1843);  Marheineke  (Chrislliche  to  mankind,  in  olxdience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for 
Moral.  1847).  Daub  (Chrislliche  Moral,  1840).  Of  this  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness"  (Moral  ami  Polil- 
school,  yet  more  under  the  iutluence  of  Schleiermaehor.  ical  Philosophy).  The  utilitarian  theory  is  taught  by 
arc  Martensen  (Sy*t.  Mond  Philo*.  Wirth  (Sys.  ,  all  the  recent  English  writers  of  the  materiali»tic 

spend.  Ethik,  18-»]),  H.  Merz  (Syst.  Chnstl.  SittenUhre,  school :  see  .hums  Mill,  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind 
nachdn  (irumLuttzrn  dr*  Protrstiintismun.  etc.,  1841).      (Lond.  IWil;  see  MlLL,  J \MF.s);  Austin,  Province  of 

The  activity  of  Schleiermacher  iti  Christian  ethics,  Jurisprudence  determined  (2d  e<l.  London,  1861);  John 
as  in  other  departments  of  theology,  was  immense.  Stuart  Mill,  I tissrrtationt  and  Ihscussions  (1869);  and 
From  1819  he  published  his  treatises  on  "the  idea  of  his  Utilitarianism,  reprinted  from  Fraser's  Moyatin* 
virtue,"  "the  idea  of  duty,"  ami  on  "the  relation  1(1862;  2d  ed.  18t'i4);  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  the  Will 
lictween  the  moral  law  and  the  law  of  nature  ;"  nlso  (Lond.  1H.VJ)  ;  The  .Sense*  ami  the  Hit,  Itrcl  (lamd.  1865) ; 
on  tlie  idea  of  what  may  !>c  "allowed"  and  the  "chief  I  also  hi«  Mmtal  nml  Moral  8<ience  (I.ond.  1*68,  8vo), 
good."  His  system  was  not  further  published  by  him-  where  he  teaches  that  conscience  is  solely  the  product 
self,  but  after  his  death  A.  Schweizer  edited  his  Philo*.  of  education.  See  also,  in  reply  to  these  writers,  Th* 
Ethik  in  18:15,  ami  .loom  his  Christl.  Siite  in  1843.  See  Sorth  Hritish  lleview,  Septemlier,  1867,  art.  i ;  The 
also  Sartorius,  llril.  lJfbe ;  ll.irlcs*,  Chrittliche  Ethik  ;  Hritith  Qunr'eily,  January ,  1>«W,  art.  vi. 
and  esjiecially  Kothe,  Theolog.  Ethik  (2d  edit.  18157).  OpjM.scd  to  the  utilitarian  theory  there  are  two  t he- 
Rot  ho  (translated  by  Morrison,  Clark's  Library.  Ed-  j  ories,  which  may  1*  called  the  instinctive  and  the  ra- 

inhurgh,  18iiH,  Kvot  seeks  t<  ml. in-  Hegel's  stand-  tiomtl.    The  former  refers  the  moral  principle  to  the 

point  of  objective  knowledge  with  Schleiermacher'n  I  sensitive  or  emotive  part  of  man's  nature  ;  the  hitter, 
tine  moral  t act  and  organizing  |iower,  ami  to  excel  to  the  perception  of  mond  good  and  evil  by  the  intel- 
thetn  Uith  in  his  highly  original  method.  See  also  lect.  To  the  first  class  belongs  Adam  Smith  (t  1790), 
Biltcnick's  Christl.  Stteidihre  (1M.*»);  (lelzer,  f)e  Re-  I  whose  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiment*  (Glasgow,  1759; 
liffion  im  Islx-n,  etc.  ( 18.VH ;  Schwar/.  Enm.f'hr.  Ethik  I/>ndon.  171M),  and  often)  refers  the  moral  sense  to 
(183<J,  3d  ed.):  Wcndt,  Kirrhlichr  Ethik  v.  Standpunkie  *ymj>atliy.  His  view  is  thus  stated  by  Mackintosh 
</.  christl.  Enihiit  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lelpz.  1864-66);  Cul-  (Ethical  Philosophy,  Philadelphia,  1832,  p.  149):  "That 
man,  D.  chrittliche  Ethik  (Stnttgnrdt,  1  h*vi  fit;,  •_»  vols,  mankind  are  so  constituted  as  to  sympathize  with 
8vo).  This  sketch  of  the.  history  of  ethics  is  chiefly  each  other's  foldings,  and  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  ac- 
condensed  from  Dorn.tr' a  article  (Ethik}  in  Herzog,  conlance  of  these  feelings,  are  the  only  facta  required 
Jteat-Encyklup.  lv,  165  sq.  (B.  H.  N.)  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  they  certainly  must  be  granted  to 
  him.    To  adopt  the  feelings  of  another  is  to  approve 

Apprndis.—U  1«  proper  to  add  to  the  above  a  brief  them.  When  the  sentiments  of  another  are  such  ts 
account  of  the  history  of  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  would  lie  excited  in  us  by  the  same  objects,  we  ap- 
in  Kngland.  A  survey  of  this  field  will  be  found  in  prove  them  as  morally  proper.  To  obtain  this  accord. 
Mackintosh,  General  Vi-w  of  the  Jlroffre*»  of  Ethical  it  Incomes  neces«ary  for  him  who  enjoys  or  suffers  to 
PhiL>*<phy  (Encyc.  fintannica.  Prelim.  Diss.),  sepa-  lower  his  expression  of  feeling  to  the  point  to  which 
ratcly  printed  in  his  Mi*cellmrous  Work*  (Lond.  1851,  the  by-stander  can  raise  his  fellow-feelings,  on  which 
12mo),  and  in  a  sepirate  volume  (Phils.  1832,  8vo);  are  founded  all  the  high  virtues  of  self-denial  and  self- 
also  in  Whe  well,  Iscturr*  on  the  Hist,  of  Mond  Philo*.  command ;  nnd  it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  by-stand- 
ophy  in  E»f/hmd  (I.ond.l852,8vo) ;  there  la  also  a  sum-  or  to  raise  his  sympathy  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  level 
mary  sketch  of  the  history  in  Brando,  IHcti/mary  of  of  the  original  fcelin.'.  In  all  unsocial  passions,  such 
Science,  lAterature,  and  Art,  I,  K21  sq.  (l-ond.  18ba,  3  as  anger,  we  have  a  diruled  symfiatAy  between  him  who 
vols.  8vo).  From  these  and  other  sources  we  con-  feels  them  and  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them, 
dense  the  following  sketch :  Hence  the  propriety  of  extremely  moderating  them. 

The  modern  Engli«h  theories  may  lie  classed  as  Pure  malice  is  always  to  be  concealed  or  disguised, 
selfish  or  disintere»te«l,  according  as  they  found  vrr-  l>ecause  all  sympathy  is  arrayed  against  it.  In  the 
tue  on  a  selfish  or  a  benevolent  principle.     The  private  passions,  where  there  is  only  a  simjile  sympathy 

l!    b  tin   ry  i-       .      ted  by  llobl        -  |67'J),  who      that  with  th  igiual  passion  -the  expression  ha* 

makes  self-love  the  exclusive  passion,  and  consid- '  more  liberty.    The  beuevolent  affections,  where  there 
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It  a  double  sympathy — with  those  who  feel  them  and 
tho*  who  are  their  objects — are  the  most  agreeable, 
nnd  may  be  indulged  with  the  least  apprehension  of 
finding  no  echo  in  other  breasts.  .Sympathy  with  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  good  actions 
prompts  us  to  consider  them  as  deserving  of  reward, 
.tnd  forms  the  sense  of  writ ;  as  fellow-feeling  with  the 
resentment  of  those  who  are  injured  by  crimes  leads  us 
to  look  on  them  as  worthy  of  punishment,  and  consti- 
tutes the  tense  of  demerit.  These  sentiments  require 
not  only  beneficial  actions,  but  benevolent  motive*  for 
them ;  being  compounded,  in  the  case  of  merit,  of  a  di- 
rect sympathy  with  the  good  disposition  of  the  bene- 
factor, and  an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  person  ben- 
efited ;  in  the  opposite  case  with  the  precisely  opposite 
sympathies.  He.  who  does  an  act  of  wronn  to  another 
to  gratify  his  own  passions  must  not  expect  that  the 
spectators,  who  have  none  of  his  undue  partiality  to 
bis  own  interest,  will  enter  into  his  feelings.  In  such 
a  case  he  knows  that  they  will  pity  the  person  wrong- 
ed, and  be  full  of  indignation  against  him.    When  he 


there  are  traces  in  animals  who  do  not  appear  to  reflect 
on  the  state  of  their  own  minds,  and  who  seem,  there- 
fore, destitute  of  what  he  elsewhere  calls  a  morai  tense. 
These  statements  are,  it  is  true,  far  too  short  and 
vague.  He  nowhere  inquires  into  the  origin  of  the 
reflex  sense.  What  is  a  much  more  material  defect, 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  ascertain  in  what  state  of 
mind  it  consists.  We  discover  only  by  implication, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  term  tense,  that  he  searches  for 
the  fountain  of  moral  sentiments,  not  in  mere  reason, 
where  Cudworth  and  Clarke  had  vainly  sought  for  it, 
but  in  the  heart,  whence  the  muin  branch  of  them  as- 
suredly Hows.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we 
owe  to  these  hints  the  reception  into  ethical  theory  of 
a  moral  sense,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its 
origin,  or  in  whatever  words  it  may  be  described, 
must  always  retain  its  place  in  such  theory  as  a  main 
principle  of  our  moral  nature.  His  demonstration  of 
the  utility  of  virtue  to  the  individual  far  surpasses  all 
attempts  of  the  same  nature,  being  founded,  not  on  a 
calculation  of  outward  advantages  or  incotix 


is  cooled,  he  adopts  the  sentiments  of  others  on  his  own  alike  uncertain,  precarious,  and  degrading,  but  on  the 


unshaken  foundation  of  the  delight,  which  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  social  affection  and  virtuous  sentiment ;  on 
the  dreadful  agony  indicted  by  all  malevolent  passions 
upon  every  soul  that  harbors  the  hellish  inmates ;  on 
the  all-important  truth  that  to  love  is  to  be  happy,  and 
to  hate  is  to  Iks  miserable;  that  affection  is  its  own 
reward,  and  ill-will  its  own  punishment ;  or,  as  it  has 
been  more  simply  and  more  atfectingly,  as  well  as 
with  more  sacred  authority,  taught,  that  to  give  is 
more  blessed  than  to  receive,  and  that  to  love  one  an- 
other is  the  sum  of  all  human  virtue"  (Mackintosh, 
Jli'tory  of  Ethical  Philotnphy.  p.  96). 

Bishop  Butler  (+  1752)  sets  forth  his  moral  doctrine 
The  sense  of  duty  arises  from  putting  ourselves  in  the  j  in  his  Sermons  (often  reprinted),  which  have  been  re- 
place of  others,  and  adopting  their  sentiments  respect 


crime,  feels  thime.  at  the  impropriety  of  his  former  pas- 
sion, pity  fur  those  who  have  suffered  by  him,  and  a 
dread  of  punishment  from  general  and  just  resent- 
ment. Such  are  the  constituent  parts  of  remorse. 
Our  moral  sentiments  respecting  ourselves  arise  from 
those  which  others  feel  concerning  us.  We  feel  a 
self-approbation  whenever  we  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  mankind  coincides  with  that  Btate  of 
mind  in  which  we  ourselves  were  at  a  given  time. 
'  We  suppose  ourselves  the  spectators  of  our  own  be- 
havior, and  endeavor  to  imagine  what  effect  it  would 
in  this  light  produce  in  us.'  We  must  view  our  own 
;  with  the  eyes  of  others  before  we  can  judge  it. 


ing  our  own  conduct.  In  utter  solitude  there  could 
have  been  no  self-approbation.  The  rules  of  morality 
are  a  summary  of  those  sentiments,  und  often  benefi- 
cially stand  in  their  stead  when  the  self-delusion  of 
pission  would  otherwise  hide  from  us  the  nonconform- 
ity of  onr  state  of  mind  with  th  it  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, can  be  entered  into  and  approved  by  impartial 
bystanders.  It  is  hence  that  we  learn  to  raise  our 
mind  al>ove  local  or  temporary  clamor,  and  to  fix  our 
eye*  on  the  surest  indications  of  the  general  and  last- 
ing sentiments  of  human  nature.  '  When  we  approve 
of  any  character  or  action,  our  sentiments  are  derived 
from  four  sources :  first,  we  sympathize  with  the  mo- 
tives of  the  agent;  secondly,  we  enter  into  the  grati-  though  he  knows  that  these  acts  are  necessary  to  life, 
tnde  of  those  who  have  been  benefited  by  his  actions ; 
thirdly,  we  observe  that  his  conduct  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  general  rules  by  which  the*e  two  sympa- 


cently  published  as  a  text-book  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Passmore,  under  the  title  liithop  Butler's  Ethical 
courtes  (Philadelphia,  IHiWi,  Pimo).  He  is  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  of  modern  English  writers  on  the 
true  nature  of  ethics.  "Mankind,"  he  says,  "have 
various  principles  of  action,  some  leading  directly 
to  the  private  good,  some  immediately  to  the  good 
of  the  community.  But  the  private  desires  are  not 
self-love,  or  any  form  of  it ;  for  self-lovo  is  the  desire 
of  a  ntan's  own  happiness,  whereas  the  object  of  an 
appetite  or  passion  is  some  outward  thing.  Self- 
love  seeks  things  as  means  of  happiness ;  the  private 
appetites  seek  things,  not  as  means,  but  as  ends.  A 
man  eats  from  hunger,  and  drinks  from  thirnt ;  and 


thies  generally  act;  and,  last  of  all,  when  we  consider 
such  actions  ba  forming  part  of  a  system  of  behavior 
which  tends  to  promote  the  happiness  either  of  the  in- 
dividual or  of  society,  they  appear  to  derive  a  lieauty 
from  this  utility  not  unlike  that  which  we  ascribe  to 
any  well-contrived  machine'  "  (Theory,  ii,  804,  Edinb. 
1*01). 


that  knowledge  is  not  the  motive  of  his  conduct.  No 
gratification  can  indeed  tie  imagined  without  a  pre- 
vious desire.  If  all  the  particular  desires  did  not  ex- 
ist independently,  self-love  would  have  no  object  to 
employ  it«elf  about,  for  there  would  be  no  happiness, 
which,  by  the  very  supposition  of  the  opponents,  is 
made  up  of  the  gratification  of  various  desires.  No 
pursuit  could  be  selfish  or  interested  if  there  were  not 
satisfactions  first  gained  by  appetites  which  seek  their 
own  outward  objects  without  regard  to  self,  which 


Lord  Shaftesbury  (t  1713)  published  in  1099  his  /a-  satisfactions  compose  the  mass  which  is  called  a  man's 


quiry  concerning  i'irtue  (also  London,  1709.  and  in  his 
Ch'trarteritticf),  which,  according  to  Mackintosh,  "is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 


interest.  In  contending,  therefore,  that  the  benevo- 
lent affections  arc  disinterested,  no  more  is  claimed  for 
them  than  must  be  grunted  to  mere  animal  appetites 


English  tract*  on  moral  philosophy,  and  contains  more  '  and  to  malevolent  passions.  E  tch  of  these  principles 
Intimations  of  an  original  and  important  nature  on  the  alike  seeks  its  own  object  for  the  sake  simply  of  ol<t*in- 


theory  of  Ethics  than  perhaps  any  preceding  work  of 
modern  times."  This  praise  rests  on  the  fact  that 
Shaftesbury  developed  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  urmtr. 
The  "most  original,  as  well  as  important  of  his  sug- 
gestions i*,  that  there  are  certain  affections  of  the 
mind  which,  Mmr  contemplated  by  the  mind  itself 
through  what  he  calls  a  rrfUx  tense,  become  the  ol>- 
jects  of  love,  or  the  contrary,  according  to  their  nn- 


ing  it.  Pleasure  is  the  result  of  the  attainment,  but 
no  t>e|vnrate  part  of  the  aim  of  the  agent.  The  de«iro 
that  another  person  may  tie  gratified  seeks  that  out- 
ward object  alone,  according  to  the  general  course  of 
hunvm  desire.  Resentment  is  as  disinterested  as  trrat- 
itude  or  pity,  but  not  more  so.  Hunger  or  thin-t  may 
l»e,  as  much  as  the  purest  Itenevolence,  at  variance 
with  self-love.    A  regard  to  our  own  general  happi- 


ture.  So  approved  and  loved,  they  constitute  virtue  ness  is  not  a  vice,  but  in  it>»elf  an  excellent  quality, 
or  merit  as  distinguished  from  mere 'goodness,  of  which  It  were  well  if  it  prevailed  more  generally  over  crav 
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ing  and  short-sighted  appetites.  The  weakness  of  the 
suci.il  affections  and  the  strength  of  the  private  de- 
sires properly  constitute  selfishness,  a  vice  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  happiness  of  him  who  harbors  it,  and, 
as  such,  condemned  by  self-love.  There  are  as  few 
who  attain  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  themselves  as 
who  do  the  greatest  good  to  others.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  with  some  that  the  pleasure  of  benevolence  is  self- 
ish Itecause  it  is  felt  by  self.  Understanding  and  rea- 
soning ore  acts  of  self,  for  no  man  can  think  by  proxy; 
but  no  one  ever  called  them  selji-h.  Why?  Evi- 
dently liecause  they  do  not  regard  self.  Precisely  the 
same  rule  applies  to  benevolence.  Such  an  argument 
is  a  gross  confusion  of  self,  as  it  is  a  subject  of  feeling 
or  thought,  with  self  considered  as  the  ol>ject  of  either. 
It  is  no  more  just  to  refer  the  private  ap|«tites  to  self- 
love  because  they  commonly  promote  happiness,  than 
it  would  l*e  to  refer  them  to  self-hatred  in  those  fre- 
quent cases  where  their  gratification  obstructs  it.  But, 
besides  the  private  or  public  desires,  and  besides  the 
calm  regard  to  our  own  general  welfare,  there  is  a 
principle  in  man,  in  its  nature  supreme  over  all  oth- 
ers. This  natural  supremacy  belongs  to  the  faculty 
which  surveys,  approves,  or  disapproves  the  several 
affections  of  our  minds  and  act  ons  of  our  live*.  As 
self-love  is  superior  to  the  private  passions,  so  con- 
science is  superior  to  the  whole  of  man.  Passion  im- 
plies nothing  but  an  inclination  to  follow  it,  and  in 
that  respect  passion  differs  only  in  force.  But  no  no- 
tion can  be  formed  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  con- 
science which  does  not  comprehend  judgment,  direc- 
tion, superintendence*.  Authority  over  all  other  prin- 
ciples of  action  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea  of  con- 
science, and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  Had  it 
strength  as  it  has  right,  it  would  govern  the  world. 
The  passions  would  have  their  power  but  according  u> 
their  nature,  which  is  to  be  subject  to  conscience. 
Hence  we  may  understand  the  purpose  at  which  the 
ancients,  perhaps  confusedly,  aimed  when  they  laid  it 
down  that  virtue  consisted  in  following  nature.  It  i* 
neither  easy,  nor,  for  the  main  object  of  the  moralist, 
important  to  render  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients  by 
modern  language.  If  Butler  returns  to  this  phrase 
too  often,  it  was  rather  from  the  remains  of  undis- 
tinguishing  reverence  for  antiquity  than  because  he 
could  deem  its  employment  important  to  his  own  opin- 
ions. The  tie  which  holds  together  religion  and  mo- 
rality is,  in  the  system  of  Butler,  somewhat  different 
from  the  common  representations,  but  not  less  close. 
Conscience,  or  the  faculty  of  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing, necessarily  constitutes  the  bond  of  union.  Set- 
ting out  from  the  belief  of  theism,  and  combining  it, 
as  he  had  entitled  himself  to  do,  with  the  reality  of 
conscience,  be  could  not  avoid  discovering  that  the 
being  who  possessed  the  highest  moral  qualities  is  the 
object  of  the  highest  moral  affections.  He  contem- 
plates the  Deity  through  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In 
the  case  of  a  l»eing  who  is  to  I*  perfectly  loved,  'good- 
ness must  lie  the  simple  actuating  principle  within 
him,  this  lieing  the  moral  quality  which  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  love.'  'The  highest,  the  adequate  ob- 
ject of  this  affection,  is  perfect  goodness,  w  hich,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
soul,  and  with  nil  our  strenirth.'  '  We  should  refer 
ourselves  implicitly  to  him,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely 
upon  him.  The  whole  attention  of  life  should  be  to 
obey  his  commands'  (Sermon  xiii,  On  the  1st*  of  Cod). 
Moral  distinctions  are  thus  presupposed  before  a  step 
can  be  made  towards  rcliirion :  virtue  leads  to  piety ; 
God  is  to  be  loved,  because  goodness  is  the  ohjert  of 
love ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  mind  rises  through  hu- 
man morality  to  divine  ]>erfectiou  that  all  the  virtues 
nnd  duties  are  seen  to  hang;  from  the  throne  of  (iod" 
(Mackintosh,  flistori/  of  E-'hicid  Phibtsophy,  llfi  sq.). 

To  the  same  school  l>elong  Hutcheson  (+  1747 \  who 
taught  that  moral  jrood  is  simply  what  the  word  itself 
expresses,  which  is  not  explicable  by  any  other  phrase. 


From  this  he  argues  that  moral  good  must  be  perceived 
by  a  sense,  because  the  senses  alone  are  percipient  of 
-in  i  pie  qualities  (see  his  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Ideal  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Glasgow,  1725,  and  often). 
Hume  (Inquiry  concerning  the  Principle*  of  Moral*) 
asserts,  indeed,  that  general  utility  constitutes  a  uni- 
form ground  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  reason 
judges  of  the  utility  of  actions.  But  he  asserts  also 
that  we  approve  of  good  and  disapprove,  of  evil  in  vir- 
tue of  a  primary  sentiment  of  our  nature  (distinct 
from  self-love),  which  he  calls  benevolence  or  human- 
ity, but  which  is  identical  with  conscience,  or  tho 
moral  sense.  As  to  the  idea  of  moral  obligation,  be 
makes  it  simply  a  judgment  of  the  understanding  that 
happiness  flows  from  obedience  to  the  moral  faculty 
rather  than  from  oledience  to  self-love.  For  the  doc- 
trines of  Mackintosh,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his 
admirable  sketch  (so  often  cited  in  this  article)  of  the 
History  of  Ethical  Philosophy. 

Of  the  so-called  Rational  school,  the  distinctive 
characteristic  is  "  that  it  considers  the  Idea  of  griod  to 
be  an  a  priori  conception  of  reason,  in  which  the  idea 
of  obligation  is  necessarily  and  essentially  implied. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  idea  itself,  two  opinions  have 
been  held,  viz.  1,  that  it  is  simple  and  immediate ;  2, 
that  it  derives  its  explanation  and  authority  frbm  some 
higher  notion  of  the  intellect.  The  most  distinguish- 
ed representatives  of  the  latter  opinion  are  Clarke  and 
Wolluston,  while  thu  former  has  found  able  advueatrs 
in  Cndwurth,  Trice,  and  Stewart"  (Brande,  I  c). 

Dr.  M'Cosh  (American  Presbyt.  Btviev,  Jan.  1668, 
art.  i)  classes  the  modem  views  on  ethics  in  Great 
Brit.. In  into  the  two  schools  of  Sensational  and  fta- 
ti>  iml  (<>r  it  j/riaii),  "  corresponding  to  the  two  schools 
df  philosophy  w  hic  h  have  divided  Europe  since  Des- 
cartes and  Locke."  Under  the  latter  he  classes  Cud- 
wonh,  Clarke,  Coleridge,  Heid,  Stewart,  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton;  '*  nunc  of  them,  however,  except  Cole- 
ridge, taking  up  so  high  <i  priori  grounds  as  Des- 
cartes  and  Cou-in  in  Franco,  or  Kant  and  Hegel  in 
<  ierni.iny."  'J  be  Protestants  of  Knglaiid,  in  the  main, 
at  this  time,  according  to  the  same  writer,  do  not  agree 
with  those  l.'onmii  Catholic  waiters  who  deny  an  inde- 
pendent morality  apart  from  the  authority  of  the 
Church ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  philosophers  who  assert  not  only  the  inde- 
pendence, but  tike  sufficiency  of  ethnic  or  natural  mo- 
rality. (Sec  the  article  cited  for  a  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  modern  sensational  doctrine  to  theology 
and  religion.) 

Among  American  writers,  Jonathan  Edwards  (+1768) 
is  first  to  be  named  in  this  field.  In  his  Dissertation 
concern.ng  the  End  of  true  Virtue,  and  that  On  thr  F.hd 
for  which  God  crtated  the  World  (both  contained  in  his 
Works,  N.  Y.  cd.  vol.  ii),  he  sets  forth  an  ethical  theory 
marked  by  the  subtlety  and  originality  which  charac- 
terize all  his  speculations.  Mackintosh  sums  it  up  as 
follows:  ''True  virtue,  according  to  him,  consists  in 
benevolence,  or  love  to  being  'in  general,'  which  he 
afterwards  limits  to  -  intelligent  being,'  though  seutient 
would  have  involved  a  more  reasonable  limitation. 
This  pood  will  is  felt  towards  a  particular  being,  first, 
in  projtortion  to  his  degree  of  existence  (for,  says  be, 
'that  which  is  great  has  more  existence,  and  is  farther 
from  nothing,  than  that  which  is  little");  and,  second- 
ly, in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  nrhith  that  particular 
bring  feels  benevolence  to  others.  Thus  God,  having  in- 
finitely more  existence  and  lienevolcnce  than  man, 
ought  to  be  infinitely  more  loved ;  and  for  the  same 
reason.  God  must  love  himself  infinitely  more  than  he 
does  all  other  beings.  He  can  act  only  from  regard 
to  himself,  and  his  end  in  creation  can  only  be  to  man- 
ifest his  whole  nature,  which  is  called  acting  for  his 
own  glory."  See  also,  on  his  ethical  theory,  the  ar- 
ticle FrnvARDS  in  Appleton's  Cyclnptrdia,  vii,  18;  and 
the  I'ibtiolheca  Sacra,  April,  1*53,  p.  402  sq.  There 
arc  many  excellent  manuals,  prepared  for  text-bowka. 
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by  American  writers,  such  aa  those  of  A  dam  5,  Way- 
land,  Alexander,  Haven,  Alden,  Hopkins,  etc.,  Tor  far- 
ther mention  of  which  we  have  nut  space.  Hickok 
(System  of  Moral  Science,  1853,  8vo)  treats  the  sub- 
ject from  the  a  priori  point  of  view,  and  also  in  its 
relations  to  Christian  theology,  in  a  very  masterly 
manner.  He  makes  duty  an  end  in  and  of  itself. 
The  voice  of  conscience  is  imperative.  "  There  is  an 
awful  sanctuary  in  every  immortal  spirit,  and  man 
needs  nothing  more  than  to  exclude  all  else,  and  stand 
alone  before  himself,  to  be  made  conscious  of  an  au- 
thority he  can  neither  dethrone  nor  delude.  From  its 
approbation  comes  self-respect ;  from  its  disapproba- 
tion comes  self-contempt.  A  stern  behest  is  ever  upon 
him  that  be  do  nothing  to  degrade  the  real  dignity  of 
hi*  spiritual  being.  He  is  a  law  to  himself,  and  has 
twth  the  judge  and  executioner  within  himself,  and 
inseparable  from  him."  "  We  may  call  this  the  im- 
perative of  the  reason,  the  constraint  of  conscience,  or 
the  voice  of  (iod  within  him  ;  but,  by  whatever  terms 
expressed,  the  real  meaning  will  Ite  that  every  man  bus 
consciously  the  bond  upon  him  to  do  that,  and  that 
only,  which  is  due  to  hb  spiritual  excellency."  "  To 
be  thus  worthy  of  spiritual  approbation  Is  the  end  of 
all  ends ;  and  as  worthy  of  happiness,  this  may  now 
righteously  be  given  and  righteously  taken,  but  not 
righteously  paid  as  price  or  claim  *d  as  wages.  The 
good  is  to  be  worthy,  not  that  he  is  to  get  something 
for  it.  The  highest  good — the  sumutun  bonum — is 
worthiness  of  spiritual  approbation"  (Moral  Science, 
p.  45-19). 

Christian  ethics,  as  distinguished  from  moral  phi- 
losophy in  general,  has  not  received  the  same  atten- 
tion from  English  and  American  writers  as  from  Ger- 
man. The  earlier  books  on  Casuistry  (q.  v.)  and  Cases 
of  Conscience,  however,  belong  under  this  head.  Most 
of  the  standard  English  and  American  writers  com- 
mingle philosophical  morals  with  Christian  ethics. 
Butler  brings  out  with  clearness  the  relations  of  ethics 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Wardlaw's  Christian  Eihict 
(3d  ed.  Lond.  1837,  Boston ;  5th  ed.  Lond.  W5'.»)»wrts 
that  "the  science  of  morals  has  no  province  at  all  in- 
dependently of  theology,  and  that  it  cannot  be  philo- 
sophically discussed  except  upon  theological  principles 
(Boston  cd.  p.  3157,  note).  Watson  (Thenlog.  Instil,  pt. 
iii)  treats  of  Christian  ethics  under  the  title  "The  Mor- 
als of  Christianity."  and  denies  the  a  priori  method 
(see  Cocker,  in  Meth.  Quart.  Jan.  1864).  Spalding 
(Phil,  of  Christian  Morals,  Lond.  1843,  8vo)  has  "  re- 
course both  to  science  as  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  man's  moral  nature,  and  to  revelation  as  de- 
rived from  an  examination  of  the  Scriptures." 

In  France,  the  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  writers 
have  generally  confined  themselves  to  the  so-called 
Moral  Theology  (q.  v.).  The  Cartesian  school  [see 
De»  Cartbs]  cultivated  Ethic*  in  the  new  philosoph- 
ical spirit;  its  best  representative  is  Malohranche. 
Virtue  be  defines  to  be  the  love  of  universal  onler,  iis 
it  eternally  existed  in  the  divine  reason,  where  every 
created  reason  contemplates  it.  Particular  duties  are 
but  the  applications  of  this  love.  He  abandoned  the 
ancient  classification  of  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  for 
it  substituted  the  modern  distinction  of  duties  toward 
God,  men.  and  ourselves.  The.  French  school  of  Sen- 
sualism, of  which  Condillac  was  the  head  [see  Cox- 
DILLacJ,  regarded  all  intellectual  operations,  even 
judgment  and  volition,  as  transformed  sensations; 
and  Helvctius,  applying  the  theory  to  morals,  held  that 
self-love  or  interest  is  the  exclusive  motor  of  m»r, 
dmied  disinterested  motives,  made  pleasure  the  only 
good,  and  referred  to  legislative  rewards  and  punish- 
ments aa  illustrating  the  whole  system  of  individual 
action.  La  Mettrie  maintained  an  atheistic  Epicure- 
anism, and  Condorcet  wished  to  substitute  an  empiri- 
cal education  f or  the  ideas  and  sanctions  of  i  eligion  and 
morality.  The  most  complete  and  logical  elaboration 
of  tbe  materialism,  atbeistr.  and  fatalism  of  the  period, 


l  which  had  pleasure  for  its  single  aim  and  law,  was 
'  given  in  D'Holbach's  Syiteme  de  la  nature.  Of  the 
later  French  writers,  Jouffroy  is  pet  hap*  the  most  im- 
portant. He  gave  a  peculiar  explanation  of  good  and 
evil.  Every  thing  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  aids  in 
the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny.  The  proldem  of  human 
destiny,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  morality. 
There  can  be  no  a  priori  judgment  as  to  the  moral 
quality  of  actions,  since  that  is  relative  to  the  agent, 
depending  on  the  influence  they  may  have  on  the  des- 
tiny for  which  ho  was  created.  Good,  in  the  cose  of 
any  particular  being,  is  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  specific 
destiny ;  good,  in  itself,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny 
nf  all  beings ;  and  an  interruption  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  destiny  constitutes  evil.  His  system  of  Ethics 
is  chiefly  laid  down  in  bis  Court  du  Droit  nnturtl  (2 
vols.,  Par.  1835;  a  third  vol.  was  edited  after  his  death 
by  Damiron,  1842),  his  most  eloquent  work,  which,  he- 
sides  ethics,  treats  of  psychology  and  theodicy.  Some 
points  are  more  fully  developed  in  a  series  of  essays, 
which  first  appeared  in  periodicals,  and  of  which  sub- 
sequently two  collections  (Melmgt-t philosophiques  and 
Xouveauz  mrlttnges  phil«sophiaves)  were  published. 

See,  besides  the  authors  named  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in 
the  introduction  to  St.  Hilaire's  translation  of  Aristo- 
tle's Politics  (Politique  d'Aristott,  Paris);  Meiners, 
AUrffm.  Krit.  Geschickle  d.  alterm  u.  neutren  Ethik 
(Gottingon,  1801,  2  vols.);  Hagcnhach,  Enryelop.  u. 
Mtlhodotayic,  §  'J2 ;  Cousin,  ttW.  Philosophises  (Par- 
is, 1846-52);  Bautain,  Morale  (Paris,  1842,  2  vols.); 
Damiron,  Cours  de  J'hilosophie,  vols,  iii  and  iv  (Paris, 
1842);  Jouffroy,  Intrml.  to  Ethics,  transl.  Uy  Channing 
(Boston,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo);  Janet,  Hist,  des  iditt  mo- 
rales tt  poliliques  (Paris,  1*.VG);  Ncander,  Vorlcsungen 
1  a.  d.  Geschich'<  d.  christl.  Ethik  (Berl.  IiWi.  8vo) ;  Ne» 
iander,  ReUtlion  >J'  (irei-iun  to  Chriiti  in  Ethics;  Christ. 
Exam,  xxix,  153;  xxx,  115;  liihl.  Sac.  lHo3,  476  »q. ; 
article  Ethics  in  Chambers's  Encyditjfrdi  i,  and  in  tbe 
Penny  Cyclopirdia,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  sensa- 
tional philosophy  i  Xorth  Hrifish  Rerinr.  Dec.  18C7,  art. 
iv ;  Wuttke,  Hantlbuch  der  christl.  Siltmlrhre  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1861  f>2 ;  2d  edit.  18uti);  Maurice.  Moral  ttnd  Met- 
aphysical Philosophy ;  Maurice,  The  Conscience :  Lec- 
tures on  Casuistry  (.London,  1868).  On  the  nature  of 
evil,  see  Evil;  Sin.  On  liberty  and  necessity,  see 
Will.  For  the  Roman  Catholic  way  of  treating  eth- 
ics, see  Mokal  Theology. 

Ethio'pia  (1  Esdr.  iii,  2 ;  Est.  xiil,  1 ;  xvi,  1 ;  Ju- 
\  dith  i,  10 ;  Acts  viii,  2" ;  tho  Hebrew  CSS,  Hush,  i.  e. 
Cuan,  as  it  is  generally  rendered,  Gen.  ii,  13;  2  Kings 
xix,  9;  Esth.  i,  1;  Job  xxviii,  19;  Psa.  lxviii,  81; 
[  Ixxxvii,  4;  Isa.  xviti,  1;  xx,  3,6;  xxxvii,  »;  xlv, 
14 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  4,  5;  xxxviii,  5;  Nah.  iii,  9),  a  coun- 
try which,  as  thus  designated  by  the  ancients,  lay  to 
the  south  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most  extend- 
ed sense,  the  modern  Xnbin,  >rnnnar.  Koriofan,  and 
northern  Abyssinia,  and  in  its  more  de  finite  sense  the 
kingdom  of  Meroe,  from  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  branches  of  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
In  one  passage  in  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  an  Asiatic  Cush  or  Ethiopia  must  l>e  intended 
(Gen.  ii,  13),  and  the  distribution  of  the  descendants 
of  Cush,  with  later  Rildic.d  historical  indications, 
should  Iks  compared  with  the  classical  mentions  of 
eastern  and  western  Ethiopians,  and  other  indications 
of  profane  history.  In  all  other  passages,  the  words 
Ethiopia  and  tbe  Ethiopians,  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion, "the  Arabians,  that  [were]  near  the  Ethiopians" 
(2  Chmn.  xxi,  lf>),  which  may  refer  to  Arabians  oppo- 
site  to  Ethiopia,  may  Ik>  safely  considered  to  mean  an 
African  country  and  people  or  peoples.  In  the  Bible, 
as  in  classical  geog  aphy,  but  one  limit  of  Ethiopia  is 
laid  down,  its  northern  frontier,  just  beyond  Syene,  the 
most  southern  town  of  Egypt.  Egypt  is  spoken  of  as 
to  be  desolate  "from  Migdol  to  Sycne,  even  unto  tb* 
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border  of  Ethiopia"  (Ezek.  xxix,  10),  or  "  from  Migdol 
to  Syene"  (xxx,  6),  showing  that  tben,  as  now,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt  was  ut  the  First  Cataract. 
In  other  directions  the  boumlarics  can  only  be  gen- 
erally described  as  tbe  Hed  Sea  on  the  K.,  the  Libyan 
desert  on  the  W.,  and  tbe  Abyssinian  highlands  on 
the  S.  The  extent  assigned  to  Etliiopia  in  uncicnt 
times  may  have  been  very  great,  as  it  was  tiie  Land  of 
the  negroes,  and  therefore  represented  all  that  was 
known  of  inner  Africa,  besides  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent south  of  Kgypt  which  is  washed  by  the  Hed  S^a. 
The  references  in  the  Itiblc  are,  however,  generally, 
if  not  always,  to  the  territory  which  was  at  times  un- 
der Egyptian  rule,  a  tract  watered  ly  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  extending  from  Egypt  pro',  ably  us  far  as  a  little 
above  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers. 

The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  Ethiopia  itself,  though  the 
Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them  through  their  in- 
tercourse with  Egypt.  They  were,  however,  perfectly 
aware  of  its  position  (Ezek.  xxix,  10),  and  they  de- 
scribe it  as  a  well- watered  country  lying  "from  the  side 
of'  (A.V.  "  beyond")  the  waters  of  Cush  (Isa.  xviii, 
1 ;  Zeph.  iii,  10),  being  tr.i versed  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  by  the  Astahora*  or  Taeazze.  The 
Nile  descends  with  a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts :  its  violence  seems 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  word*  of  Isa.  xviii,  2,  *•  whose 
land  the  rivers  have  spoiled."  The  Hebrews  seem 
also  to  have  been  aware  of  its  tropical  characteristics, 
the  words  translated  in  the  A.V.  "the  land  shadow- 
ing with  wings"  (Isa.  xviii,  1),  admitting  the  sense  of 
"the  land  of  the  shadow  of  hoth  sides,"  the  shadows 
falling  towards  the  north  and  south  at  different  peri- 
ods of  the  year,  a  feature  which  is  noticed  by  many 
early  writers  (compare  the  expression  in  Strnbo,  ii.  p. 
133,  i^mot ;  Virgil,  Eel.  x,  68  •  Pliny,  U,  76).  The 
papyrus  boats  ("vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Isa.  xviii,  2), 
which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on  men's 
1  tacks  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews  carried  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its  "merchan- 
dise" (Isa.  xlv,  14)  consisting  of  ebony,  Ivory,  frank- 
incense, and  gold  (Herod,  iii,  97,  114),  and  precious 
stones  (.Job  xxviii,  1U  ;  Josrpbus,  Ant.  viii,  6,  6). 

The  following  close  translation  of  Isaiah's  splendid 
summons  (chap,  xviii)  to  the  Ethiopians,  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  Egyptians  in  the  struggle  against  Sennach- 
erib, is  inserted  here  as  graphic  of  many  salient  fea- 
tures of  that  warlike  state : 

Ho!  land  of  whirring  whips, 
That  art  across  the  rivers  of  Cush ; 

That  sendest  on  the  sew  ambassadors. 

Even  in  vessels  of  papyrus  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
do.  ye  light  messengers. 
To  a  tuition  drafted  Mid  drilled. 
To  a  people  fearful  henceforth  and  onward, 

A  nation  mnrt  vnlinut  and  dominant. 

Whose  land  rivers  have  split : 
All  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
And  dwellers  of  the  land, 

At  the  lifting  of  the  standard  of  the  mountains  yon  shall 


And  at  the  clanging  of  the  trumpet  yon  shall  ] 
For  thus  has  Jehovah  said  to  me : 
1  will  calmly  look  in  my  place— 

Like  oerene  heat  a  hove  sunlight, 

Like  the  cloud  of  dew  in  tin-  heat  of  hnrvc»t; 
Yet  before  the  harvest,  when  the  blowum  ha*  crown  perfect. 
Or  a  plump  preen  grap-  can  the  flower  become. 

Then  lis"  one  cut  the  shoots  with  the  pruuing-knivc*, 

And  the  twigii  has  lie  removed,  topped. 
And  they  shall  be  lift  together  for  the  buzzard  of  the  moun- 
tains, 

And  for  the  beast  of  the  earth  ; 


And  every  beast  of  the  earth  shall  winter  npon  him. 
In  that  time  shall  a  present  be  led  to  Jehovah  of  armies. 
Of  a  people  drafted  and  drilled. 
Even  from  a  people  fearful  henceforth  and  onward, 

A  nation  mrMt  valiant  and  dominant. 

Whose  Innd  rivers  have  spilt. 
To  the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  < 


The  inhabitant*  of  Ethiopia  wen  a  Hamrtic  rare 
(Gen.  x,  G),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a  dark- 
complexioned  (.Jer.  xiii,  2.'!)  and  stalwart  race  (Isa.  xlv, 
14,  "men  of  stature;"  xviii,  2,  for  "scattered,"  some 
substitute  "tall").  Their  stature  is  noticed  by  Herod- 
otns  (iii,  20, 114)  as  well  as  their  handsomeness.  Not 
improbably  the  latter  quality  is  intended  by  the  term 
in  Isa.  xviii,  2,  which  in  the  A.V.  is  rendered  "peel* 
ed,"  but  which  may  mean  "  fine-looking."  Their  ap- 
pearance led  to  their  being  selected  as  attendants  in 
royal  households  (.ler.  xxx  viii,  7).  The  Ethiopian* 
are  on  one  occasion  coupled  with  tbe  Arabians,  as  oc- 
cupying the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  16);  but  elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  Afri- 
can nations,  particularly  Egvpt  (Psa.  Ixviii,  81;  Isa. 
xx,  3. 4 ;  xliti,3 ;  xlv,  14),  Phut  (  ler.  xlvi,  9),  I.ub  and 
Lud  (Ezek.  xxx,  5).  and  the  Sukkiim  (2  Chron.  xii,  8). 
Tbey  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  whica  tbe 
Sahssans  were  the  most  powerful,    bee  Seba  ;  Strtc- 

K1IM. 

The  name  Cush  is  found  In  the  Egyptian  Ristt, 
which  is  evidently  applied  to  the  same  territory, 
though  we  have  tb«*  same  difficulty  in  determining  its 
limits,  save  on  the  north.  The  classical  Ethiopia  (Ai- 
Gtnino)  m.ty  have  the  same  origin,  through  the  Coptic 
etho$,  of  which,  unless  it  be  derived  from  Mas,  "a 
boundary,'  the  Sahidic  form  etot  may  be  the  purest, 
and  connect  the  classical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
name.  The  Greeks  themselves  regarded  it  as  expres- 
sive of  a  dark  complexion  (from  aiVw,  "to  bum,"  and 
u/\i<,  "a  countenance").  In  the  Bible  there  is  no  cer- 
tain notice  of  any  Ethiopian  race  bnt  Cushites. 

According  to  Dr.  Rrtigsch,  the  first  country  above 
Egypt  was  ta-mkri;-i»kt,  or  ta-kekr,  corresponding 
to  Nubia,  and  extending,  under  the  Pharaohs,  at  lea  ft 
as  far  south  as  Napata.  Dr.  Brugscb  supposes  that 
ta-kens  was,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  whole  tract 
south  of  Syene  under  Egyptian  rule  [therefore  gov- 
erned by  the  prince  of  ki»h,  and  corresponding  to  or 
included  in  that  country],  and,  in  tbe  biter  times,  little 
more  than  the  Dodccascbo?nu8  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
Komnns,  the  remains  of  the  older  territory  (Geogra- 
phitckr  Intchnjien,  i,  10«).  As  a  nome,  Nubia,  before 
the  formation  'of  the  Ombite  Nome,  included  Ombos, 
Silsilis  being  probably  the  first  city  of  the  Egyptian 
Apollino|tolite  Nome.  Although  it  is  not  impossible 
that  at  Silsilis  was  anciently  the  great  nataral  Itarrier 
of  Egypt  on  the  south,  we  think  that  this  extension  of 
Nubia  was  simply  for  purposes  of  government,  as  Dr. 
Brugscb  seems  to  admit  {(itogr.  Jnschr.  i,  100).  South 
of  the  Nubia  of  tbe  Pharaohs  he  places  a  region  of 
which  the  name  perhaps  reads  pkxt-mem  ?-xt*rRE, 
which,  however,  was  probably  a  district  of  the  former 
country.  Still  further,  and  near  Mcrofi,  he  puts  the 
land  of  k  isH,  and  in  and  about  Meroc  the  land  of 
the  XKtisi  or  negroes.  Others,  however,  think  that 
kisii  commenced  immediately  above  Egypt,  proba- 
bly always  at  the  First  Cataract,  and  included  all  the 
known  country  sooth  of  Egy  pt,  ta-mehi'-tet  or  ta- 
KRNft,  save  as  a  nome,  being  a  part  of  it,  the  modern 
Nubia.  Names  of  conquered  negro  nations,  tribes,  or 
countries  occur  on  the  monuments  of  the  empire :  of 
these,  the  most  suggestive  are  the  barb  art  A  and 
takkkrk  (see  Brugscb.  Geogr.  Iturhr.  i,  100  107, 150- 
104 ;  ii,  4  13,  20 ;  iii,  8,  4,  and  indices  s.  v.  ^Ethiopien, 
Kes,  etc.). 

Ethiopia  comprises  two  very  different  tracts.  North 
of  the  region  of  tropical  rains,  it  is  generally  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land,  sometimes  but 
a  few  yards  wide,  on  both  sides,  or  occasionally  on  one 
side  only,  of  the  Nile.  Anciently  the  watered  tract 
was  much  broader,  but  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  at 
Silsili*  (Jebel  es-Silsileh)  or  Syene  (Aswan)  has  low- 
ered the  level  of  the  river  for  some  distance  above  the 
First  Cataract;  exactly  how  fur  cannot  be  accurately 
determined,  but  certainly  for  tbe  whole  space  below 
the  Third  Cataract    The  cultivable  soil  which  was 
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anciently  productive  is  now  far  above  the  highest  level 
of  the  stream.  The  valley  is,  however,  never  broad, 
the  mountains  seldom  leaving  a  space  of  inure  than  a 
mile  within  the  greater  part  of  the  region  north  of  the 
limit  of  tropical  ruins.  1  he  aspect  of  the  country  is 
little  varied.  On  either  side  of  the  river,  here  nar- 
rower than  in  its  undivided  course  in  I'ppcr  Egypt, 
ris*  sterile  sandstone  and  limestone  mountains,  the 
former  sometimes  covered  by  yellow  sand-drift*.  At 
the  First  Cataract,  at  Kalab'sheh,  and  at  the  Second 
Cataract,  the  river  is  obstructed,  though  at  the  ->  ■  ond 
pi  tee  not  enough  to  form  a  rapid,  by  red  granite  and 
other  primary  rocks.  The  groves  of  date-palms,  here 
especially  tine,  are  the  most  l>e.iutiful  objects  in  the 
scene,  hut  its  general  want  of  variety  is  often  relieved 
by  the  splendid  remains  of  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian 
civilization,  and  the  clearness  of  the  air  throws  a  pe> 
culiar  beauty  over  everything  that  the  traveller  be- 
holds. As  he  ascends  the  river,  the  scenery,  after  n 
time,  becomes  more  varied,  until  on  the  ea>t  tic  reach- 
es the  Abyssinian  highlands,  on  the  west  the  long 
meadows,  the  pasture  -  land*  of  herds  of  elephants, 
through  which  Hows  the  broad  and  sluggish  While 
Nile.  In  this  upper  region  the  climat-  is  far  le-s 
healthy  than  Wow,  save  in  Abyssinia,  which,  from  its 
height,  is  drained,  and  enjoys  an  air  w  hich  is  rare  and 
free  from  exhalations.  The  country  is  thus  for  the 
mo«t  part  mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increas- 
ing  in  altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  about  H000  feet  in  Abyssinia. 

The  Nile  is  the  great  fertilizer  of  the  northern  re- 


Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  stripes  I** 

(Jer.  xiii,  23);  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  th.it  whenev. 
er  the  race  of  Kisii  is  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  by  a  single  individual,  the  type  is  that  of 
tiif  true  negro  (Wilkinson,  Arte.  Eg.  i, 404,  abridgm.) 
It  is  therefore  probable  tit. . t  the  negro  race  anciently 
extended  further  to  the  north  than  at  present,  the 
whole  country  watered  by  the  Nile,  as  fur  as  it  is 
known,  being  now  peopled  by  a  race  intermediate  be- 
tween the  negro  race  and  the  Caucasian.  There  is  no 
certain  mention  in  the  Bible  of  this  intermediate  race 
in  Ethiopia,  but  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  monu- 
ment^ .itlbrd  us  indications  of  its  ancient  existence  in 
i'  -  -m  territory,  though  probably  it  did  not  then 
extend  as  far  south  as  now.  At  the  present  day,  Ethi- 
opia I*  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes  of  this 
the  Kuniiz,  said  to  be  of  Arab  origin,  nearest 
t  Eg}  l't,  are  very  dark  ;  the  Niilieh,  the  next  nation, 
much  lighter;  beyond  them  are  some  fair  Arab*,  the 
( '.in.  .1-1  tn  Abyssinians,  w  ith  scarcely  any  trace  of  ne- 
gro intluence  save  in  their  dark  color,  and  tribes  as 
i  1 1.  k  a>  the  true  negro,  or  nearly  so,  though  not  of 
th<  pun  negro  type.  The  languages  of  Ethiopia  uro 
irioui  us  the  tribes,  and  appear  to  hold  the  samo 
intermediate  place  between  the  Sheinitic  group  und  tho 
Nigriti  in,  if  we  except  the  Ethiopic,  which  belongs  to 
the  former  family.    See  Ethiopic  Lanuuaue. 

In  Jill  that  relates  to  the  civilization  of  ancient  I'thi- 
•  •pi  i  '  see  the  same  connection  with  Egypt  tli.t  is 
const  intly  indicated  in  the  Uible.  So  far  as  tho  Egyp- 
tian -way  extended,  which  was  probably,  under  tho 


gions  of  Ethiopia,  which  depend  wholly  apon  it.s  year-  <  mpire,  as  far  as  somewhat  above  the  junction  of  the 
ly  inundation.    It  is  only  towards  the  junction  of  the   two  Nil  •«.  tho  religion  of  Egypt  was  probably  prae- 


two  great  streams  that  the  rains  bike  an  increasingly 
important  share  in  the  watering  of  the  cultivable  land. 
In  about  N.  lat.  17°  40',  the  great  river  receives  its 
first  tributary,  the  Astuhoros,  now  called  the  Atbarah. 
In  about  N.  lat.  15°  40'  is  the  confluence  of  the  Mine 
and  White  Nilcs.  The  Blue  Nile,  which  has  its  source 
in  Abyssinia,  is  a  narrow,  rapid  stream,  with  high,  steep 
mud-banks,  like  the  Nile  in  Egypt;  it  is  strongly 
charged  with  alluvial  soil,  to  which  it  owes  the  dark 
color  which  has  given  it  its  distinctive  name.  From 


I  While  the  tract  was  under  Egyptian  rule  this 

was  certainly  the  case,  as  the  remains  of  the  temples 
Sufficiently  show.  We  lind  it  as  the  religion  of  Tir- 
i  In  his  Ethiopian  as  well  as  his  Egyptian  scul|>- 
tures,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  later  kings 
of  Ethiopia  who  held  no  sway  in  Egypt.  There  wero 
evidently  local  differences,  but  apparently  nothing 
more.  Respecting  the  laws  and  forms  of  government 
the  same  may  l>e  supposed.  We  have  very  little  evi- 
dence as  to  the  military  matters  of  tho  Ethiopians,  yet, 


this  stream  the  country  below- derives  the  annual  ullu-  from  their  importance  to  Egypt,  there  can  be  little 
vial  deposits.  Tho  White  Nile  is  a  colorless  river,  doubt  that  they  were  skilful  soldiers.  Their  armies 
very  broad  and  shallow,  creeping  slowly  through  were  probably  draw  n  from  the  Ethiopian  or  intcrme- 
ni'-.tdwin  lad  wide  uur  h -tends.  Of  the  cultivation  dial-  e,  not  from  the  negro,  Of  the  domestic  lift 
and  natural  products  of  Ethiopia  little  need  Iw  said,  as  of  this  people  we  have  but  slight  hints.  Probably 
they  do  not  illustrate  the  few  notices  of  it  in  Scripture. 
It  has  always  been,  excepting  the  northern  part,  pro- 
ductive, ami  rich  in  animal  life.    Its  wild  animals 


have  gradually  lieen  reduced,  yet  still  the  hippopota- 
mus, the  crocodile,  and  the  ostrich  alMiuud,  though  the 
second  alone  is  found  throughout  its  extent.  The  ele- 
phant and  lion  are  only  known  in  its  southernmost 
part. 

In  the  Bible  a  Cushite  appears  undoubtedly  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  negro,  from  this  passage,  "  Can  the 


It:    ,  i  a-,  a*  fuppliaats.— From  the  Ktcyptian  Muuu 
menb>.   (The  first  cut  shows  their  color.) 


they  were  more  civilized  than  are  their  modern  suc- 
■  i-"i>r-.  Their  art,  ns  seen  in  the  sculptures  of  their 
kings  in  Ethiopian  temples  from  Tirhakah  downwards, 
i-  merely  a  copy  of  that  of  Egypt,  showing,  after  the 
tir-t.  an  inferiority  in  stylo  to  the  contemporary  works 
of  the  original  art.  Their  character  can  scarcely  l  o 
determined  from  scanty  statements,  applying,  it  nmy 
be,  to  extremely  different  trilics.  In  one  particular 
all  accounts  agree:  they  were  warlike,  as,  for  instance, 
we  equ  illy  see  in  the  defiance  the  Ethiopian  king  sent 
to  Cimbyses  (He  od.  iii,  L'l>,  and  in  the  charac- 
teristic inscription  at  Kalah'shch  of  Silco,  "king 
(  -i  imMffKni  )  of  the  Nubadf  and  all  the  Ethiopi- 
ans" (Modern  Egypt  and  Th>bet,  ii,  .Ml,  312),  who 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  late  Ethiopian  king 
or  chief  in  the  time  of  the  Bomnn  empire.  The 
ancients,  from  Homer  downwards,  describe  them 
a-  a  happy  and  pious  race.  In  the  Bible  they 
are  spoken  of  as  "secure"  or  "careless"  (Ezrk. 
xxx,  9),  but  this  may  merely  refer  to  their  stato 
w  hen  danger  was  impending. 

I'robubly  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia 
give  us  a  far  better  picture  of  their  predecessors 
than  we  can  gather  from  the  few  notices  to  which 
ITS  have  alluded.  If  we  compare  the  Nubians 
with  the  representations  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
on  the  monuments,  we  are  struck  by  a  similarity 
of  type,  the  same  manner  of  wearing  the  hair, 
and  a  like  scantiness  of  clothing.    There  CS  i 
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no  question  that  the  Nubians  are  mainly  descended  for  *  history  of  Ethiopia.    In  these  duya  Nubia  terms 


from  an  Egyptianized  Ethiopian  people  of  two  than- 
sand  years  ago,  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  the 
Egyptians.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  many  tribes 
further  to  the  south,  although  sometimes  we  find  the 
Arab  type  and  Arab  manners  and  dress.  The  Ethi- 
opian monuments  show  us  a  people  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  modern  Nubians.  The  northern 
Nubians  are  a  simple  people,  with  some  of  the  vices, 
but  most  of  the  virtues  of  savages.  The  chastity 
of  their  women  is  celebrated,  and  they  are  noted  for 
their  fidelity  as  servant*.  But  they  are  inhospitable 
and  cruel,  and  lack  the  generous  qualities  of  the  Arabs. 
Further  south  manners  are  corrupt,  and  the  national 

character  is  that  of  Egypt  without  its  humanity,  and  i  [see  Eovit],  we  may  notice  two  possible  references  to 
untouched  by  any  but  the  rudest  civilization.  j  the  Ethiopians  in  connection  with  the  Exodus,  an 

In  speaking  of  the  history  of  the  country,  we  may  event  which  probably  occurred  at  an  early  period  of 


to  have  been  thoroughly  Egyptianized  aa  far  as  be* 
yond  the  Second  Cataract,  but  we  have  no  indication 
of  the  existence  at  that  time  in  Ethiopia  of  any  race 
but  the  Egyptian.  We  find  an  allusion  to  the  negroes 
in  the  time  between  the  12th  dynasty  and  the  18th,  in 
the  name  of  a  king  of  that  period,  which  reads  Ra?- 
Nehsi,  or  "the  Sun?  of  the  Negroes,"  rather  than 
"  the  Negro  Sun  ?"  (Turin  Papynit  of  Kiny,  ap.  I^ep- 
sius  Kottiffdrvch,  pi.  xviii,  197 ;  xix,  278).  The  word 
Nkhsi  is  the  constant  designation  of  the  negro  race 
in  hieroglyphics. 

before  passing  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dyi 
ty,  when  the  Egyptian  empire  definitely 


include  what  is  known  of  its  chronology,  since  this  is 
no  more  than  the  order  in  which  kings  reigned.  Un- 
til the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty  of  Egypt  we  have 
neither  chronology  nor  history  of  Ethiopia.    Wo  can 


that  empire.  In  Isa.  xliii,  which,  though  relating  to 
the  future,  also  speaks  of  the  past,  and  especially  men- 
tions or  alludes  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  par- 
ticularly ver.  It;,  17),  Ethiopia  is  thus  apparently  con- 


only  speculate  upon  the  earlier  conditions  of  the  coun-  i  nected  with  the  Exodus :  "  I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy 


try  with  the  aid  of  some  indications  in  the  Bible.  The 
first  spread  of  the  descendants  of  Cu»h  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  order  in  which  the  Cushite  tribes,  fami- 
lies, or  heads  are  enumerated  in  (Jen.  x.  All  the 
names,  excepting  Nimrod,  might  lie  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  colonization  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Arabia, 
were  there  not  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Seba, 


ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Sel»  for  thee"  (ver.  8).  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  emphatic  relation 
of  future  events,  and  it  is  difficult  to  connect  it  with 
any  other  known  past  event,  as  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
ty  Sennacherib,  which  may  have  already  occurred. 
If  this  passage  refer  to  the  Exodus,  it  would  seem  to 
favor  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  went  out  during  the 


though  elsewhere  mentioned  with  Shel»a  (P*a.  lxxii,  empire,  for  then  Ethiopia  waa  ruled  by  Egypt,  and 
10),  is  connected  with  Ethiopia,  and  is  prolwhlv  the  would  have  been  injured  by  the  calamities  that  befel 
Hebrew  ni.me  of  the  chief  Ethiopian  kingdom  from  i  that  country.    In  Amos  there  is  a  passage  that  may 


the  time  of  Solomon  downwards.  (Josrphus  calls 
Mcroe  Saba,  A  fit.  ii,  10,  2,  and  Seba  of  Cush  he  calls 
Sabns,  ib.  i.  fi,  2.)  If  this  I*  the  case,  it  would  be  re- 
markable that  Nimrod  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
lint  and  Seba  at  the  beginning,  while  the  intervening 
names,  mostly  if  not  all,  are  Arabian.  This  distribu- 
tion  may  account  for  I  ho  strongly-Caucasian  type  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  the  g  eater  indication  of  Nigritian 
influence  in  all  the  other  Ethiopian  races;  for  a  curve 
drawn  from  Nimrod's  first  kingdom — there  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  meaning  in  Genesis  is 


possibly  connect  the  Ethiopians  with  the  Exodus: 
"[Are]  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me, 
O  child  en  of  Israel?  saith  the  Lord.  Have  not  1 
brought  up  Israel  ont  of  the  land  of  Egypt?  and  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir?" 
(ix,  7).  But  the  meaning  may  be  that  the  Israelites 
were  no  better  than  the  idolatrous  people  of  Cush. 

At  the  lieginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  we  find  the 
Egyptians  making  expeditions  into  Ethiopia,  no  doubt 
into  its  farther  regions,  and  bringing  back  slaves.  At 
this  time  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  intermarried 


that  he  went  northward  and  founded  Nineveh — and  •  with  people  of  Ethiopia,  probably  of  the  intermediate 
extending  along  the  South  Arabian  coast,  if  carried  j  race,  darker  than  the  Egyptians,  but  not  of  the  negro 


into  Africa,  would  first  touch  Abyssinia.  The  connec- 
tion of  Southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  has  been  so 
strong  for  about  two  thousand  years  that  we  must  ad- 
mit the  reasonableness  of  this  theory  of  their  ancient 
colonization  by  kindred  tribes.  The  curious  question 
of  the  direction  from  which  Egyptian  civilization  came 
cannot  here  be  discussed.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
have  descended  the  Nile,  as  was,  nntil  lately,  supposed 
by  many  critics,  in  accordance  with  statements  of  the 


race.  One  of  the  wives  of  Aahir.es,  or  Amosis,  the 
first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  is  represented  as  black, 
though  n<  t  with  negro  features.  A  later  sovereign 
of  the  same  dynasty,  Amenoph  III,  is  seen  by  his  stat- 
ues to  have  been  partly  Ethiopian,  and  this  may  have 
lieen  one  cause  of  his  identification  by  the  Greeks  with 
Memnon.  During  this  and  the  dynasty  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  the  l!>th,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  regu- 
larly-governed Egyptian  dominions  extended  beyond 


Greek  writer*.  The  idea  or  tradition  on  which  these  j  Napata,  hut  it  is  prol  able  that  tbey  reached  a  little  be- 
w niters  probably  build  may  be  due  to  the  Nigritian  yond  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles.   'I  here 


origin  of  the  low  nature-worship  of  the  old  Egyptian 
religion,  and  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  is  picture-writing,  of 
the  hieroglyphic  system,  of  which  the  characters  are 
sometimes  called  Ethiopic  letters  by  ancient  writers. 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  un fre- 
quently united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sovereign. 


can  he  no  doubt  that  Ethiopia  remained  subject  to 
Egypt  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ramcres  VI,  soon  after 
whom  the  proper  Egyptian  empire  may  be  said  to  have 
clnsed,  having  lasted  three  centuries  from  the  liegin- 
ning of  the  lHh  dynasty.  Under  that  empire,  Ethio- 
pia, or  at  least  the  civilized  portion,  was  ruled  by  a  gov- 
ernor, who  lore  the  title  St  ten-sa-ex-kikh,  '•  Prince,"' 


'1  be  fii>t  Egyptian  king  who  gove  ned  Ethiopia  was  literally  "  Royal  son,"  "of  Cush,"  etc.  The  office  does 
one  of  the  12th  dynasty,  named  Osirtasen  I,  the  Se-  not  seem  to  have  l*en  hereditary  at  any  time,  nor  is 
rostris  of  Herod,  ii,  110.  During  the  occupation  of  it  known  to  have  l>een  held  by  a  son  of  the  reigning 
Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the  13th  dynasty  retired  to  the  king,  or  any  member  of  the  royal  family. 
Ethiopian  capital,  Napata  ;  and  again  we  find  the  |  After  the  rcLn  of  Rameses  VI,  the  feebleness  of  the 
kings  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  exercising  a  su-  later  Theban  kings  may  have  led  to  the  loss  of  Ethio> 
preinacy  over  Ethiopia,  and  erecting  numerous  tern-  |  pia,  and  we  know  that  in  Solomon's  time  there  was  a 
pies,  the  ruins  of  whic  h  still  exist  at  Semneh,  Amada,  kingdom  of  Sol  a.  Shishnk,  the  first  king  of  the  2'.'d 
Soleb,  Ahusimhel,  and  Jebel  Berkel.  The  tradition  of  dynasty,  probably  made  Ethiopia  tributary.  When 
the  successful  expedition  of  Moses  against  the  Ethio-  this  king,  the  Sbc-honk  I  of  the  monuments,  invaded 
pians,  recorded  by  Josephus  (.1  nt.  ii,  10).  was  doubtless  i  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  he  had  in  his  army  "  the  Lu- 


founded  on  the  general  superiority  of  the  Egyptians  at 
that  period  of  their  history. 

Under  the  12th  dynasty  we  find  the  first  materials 


him,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Cushim"  (2  Chron.  xii,  IS). 
The  Lubim  are  a  people  of  Northern  Africa,  near 
Egypt,  and  the  Sukkiim  are  of  doubtful  place. 
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indications  are  of  an  extensive  dominion  in  Africa; 
fur,  though  the  Luliim  and  Sukkiim  may  have  been 
mercenaries,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Coshim  were  also. 
There  oau  be  no  doubt  that  ShUbak  was  a  powerful 
king,  especially  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  invade  J  u- 
diih,  and  it  is  therefore  probrble  that  he  restored  the 
influence  of  the  Egyptians  in  Ethiopia.   See  Shishak. 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  on  account  of  his  army  being  of 
Cuthim  and  Kubim,  and  thus,  as  well  as  in  consisting 
of  chariots,  horsemen,  and  foot,  of  like  composition  with 
that  of  Shishak  (2  Chron.  xvi,  8 ;  xiv,  9, 12,  IS ;  xii,  2, 
3),  seems  certainly  to  have  been  cither  a  king  of  this 
dynasty,  or  else  a  general  of  such  a  king.    In  the  for- 
mer case  he  would  probably  correspond  to  Oorkon  II. 
The  names  Osorkon  and  Zerah  seem  very  remote,  bnt 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Egyptian  words  tran- 
scribed in  Hebrew  are  often  much  changed,  and  that 
in  this  case  it  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  He- 
brew form*,  if  they  lie  two  orthographic.il  representa- 
tion* of  one  word,  come  from  a  third  source.  The 
style  ''  Zerah  the  Cushite"  is  unlike  that  applied  to 
kings  of  Egypt  who  were  foreigners,  or  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, as  in  the  cases  of  "So,  king  of  E.'ypt,"  and 
"  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt."    On  this  account,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  omission  of  the  word  king,  or  any 
royal  appellation,  though  we  cannot  infer  positively 
from  the  few  instances  in  Scripture,  Zerah  may  be 
rather  supposed  to  have  been  a  general,  but  the  army 
that  be  commanded  must,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
composition  to  that  of  Shishak's,  have  lieen  that  of  a 
king  of  the  same  line.    Mr.  Kenrick  rather  too  hastily 
remarks  as  to  the  term  Cushite,  that  "  no  king  of  the 
Buhantitc  [22d]  dynasty  could  have  been  so  designa- 
ted." and  is  at  some  psins  to  explain  what  he  consid- 
ers to  be  a  mistake  (Ancient  Egypt,  ii,  297  sq.).    It  is 
recorded  that  Asa  had  an  army  of  530,000,  and  that 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian  came  against  him  with  1,000,000, 
and  ;J0O  chariots.    These  high  numbers  have  been  ob- 
jected to ;  but  the  history  of  our  times  shows  that  war 
upon  this  large  scale  is  not  alone  possible  to  great 
kingdoms,  but  also  to  states  of  no  very  large  popula- 
tion which  put  forth  their  whole  strength.    It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Asa  was  evidently  struck  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  hostile  army,  to  which  the  prophet  Hanani 
allude*,  reproving  hint  at  a  later  time  (2  Chron.  xvi, 
8).    See  Ni'MBBR.    Asa  encountered  Zerah  ''in  the 
valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,"  and,  praying  for 
God's  aid  against  this  huge  army,  it  was  put  t<»  the 
rout,  and  he  pursued  it  to  Gerar,  and  smote  all  the 
citiea  round  Gerar,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  alli- 
ance with  the  invaders,  and  took  much  spoil  from  the 
cities,  and  also  smote  the  tenti  of  cattle,  from  which 
be  took  many  sheep  and  camels  (xiv,  8-15).  This 
great  overthrow  may  have  been  a  main  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  22d  dynasty,  which  proba- 
bly owed  its  importance  to  the  successes  of  Sbishak. 
See  Zkraii. 

During  the  later  period  of  this  dynasty,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Ethiopia  became  wholly  independent.  The 
23d  dynasty  appears  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  line  of 
little  power.  The  24th,  according  to  Manetlio,  of  but 
one  kin.',  Boccboris  the  Salte,  was  probably  contem- 
porary with  it.  In  the  time  of  Bocchnris,  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian,  who  founded  the 
2->tb  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kings.  The  chronology 
and  history  of  this  line  is  obscure.  We  take  Mane- 
tbo's  lt»t  for  the  chronology,  with  a  few  necessary  cor- 
rections in  the  length  of  the  reigns,  in  the  following 
table  [see  Egypt]  : 


The  aurntion  here  given  to  the  first  and  second 
reigns  can  only  be  considered  to  be  conjectural.  He- 
rodotus assigns  50  years  as  the  duration  of  the  Ethio- 
pian dominion  in  Egypt  (ii,  137, 139),  and  as  he  lived 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  time,  and  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  fur  the  chronology  of  the  next  dynasty, 
we  should  la}'  some  stress  upon  his  evidence  did  he  not 
speak  of  but  one  Ethiopian  king,  Sabacos.  Perhaps 
he  includes  in  this  single  reign  that  of  Tirhakah,  and 
omits  that  of  the  fir*t  Satacos.  There  are  two  He- 
brew synchronisms  and  one  Egyptian  point  of  evidenco 
which  aid  us  in  endeavoring  to  fix  the  chronology  of 
this  dynasty.  Either  the  fir»t  or  second  king  of  the 
dynasty  is  supposed  to  be  the  So  of  the  Hihlc,  with 
whom  lloshea,  who  began  to  reign  B.C.  729-8,  inadtt  a 
treaty  at  least  three  years  before  the  taking  of  Sama- 
ria: the  latter  event  is  fixed  at  B.C.  720;  therefore 
one  of  these  two  Ethiopians  was  probably  reigning  in 
B.C.  723,  or  somewhat,  perliaps  seven  year*,  earlier. 
See  So.  Nor  is  it  supposable  that  the  treaty  may 
have  been  made  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  for  So 
is  expressly  called  "  king  of  Egypt"  (2  Kind's  xvii,  4), 
whereas  Zerah  and  Tirhakah  are  distinctively  styled 
Cushites  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9;  2  Kings  xix,  9).  Tirha- 
kah was  contemporary  with  Hezekiah  and  Senna- 
cherib at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army.  The  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign  is,  with 
respect  to  these  synchronisms,  difficult;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  common  reckoning,  varying 
not  more  than  three  years,  is  correct,  and  that  the 
preferable  date  of  the  accession  of  Hezekiah  is  B.C. 
726.  Some  chronologers  follow  Dr.  Oppert  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  date  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  should  bo 
Hezekiah's  24  th  year  in>tead  of  the  14th  year  (CAro- 
nologit  de»  Atsyritnt  tt  des  HabyUtnien*,  p.  14, 15),  but  we 
rather  infer  a  long  interval  between  two  wars.  See 
Hkiekiaii.  The  last  year  of  Hezekiah  is  thus  B.C. 
G97,  unless  we  suppose  that  his  reign  was  longer  than 
is  stated  in  the  Masoretic  text,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
latter  part  contemporary  with  Manasseh's.  Tirhukabe 
reign  is  nearly  determined  by  the  record  in  a  tablet  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Bulls  Apis,  that  one  of  them  was  born 
in  his  tweuty -sixth  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  of  Psammetichus  I.  The  length  of  it*  life  is  un- 
fortunately not  stated,  but  it  exceeded  twenty  years, 
and  the  longest  age  recorded  is  twenty-six.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  have  lived  twenty-one  years,  the  first  year  of 
Tirhakab's  reign  would  fall  in  B.C.  G90  (see  Rawlin- 
son's  lierwl.  ii,  319,  where  the  successor  of  Psammeti- 
chus  is  proved  to  date  from  B.C.  <564),  which  would 
correspond  to  the  8th  year  of  Manasseh.  The  contem- 
poraneousness of  Tirhakah  and  Hezekiah  can  be  ex- 
plained by  one  of  two  suppositions,  either  that  Heze- 
kiah's reign  exceeded  twenty-nine  years,  or  that  Tir- 
hakah ruled  in  Ethiopia  before  coining  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  It  must  be  remcmlicred  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  reigns  of  Manetho's  25th  dynasty  form 
a  series  without  any  break,  and  also  that  the  date  of 
the  taking  of  Samaria  is  considered  fixed  by  the  Assyr- 
ian scholars.  At  present,  therefore,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture on  any  changes.    Sec  Chroxolooy. 

We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  25th 
dynasty.  Probably  the  first  king  already  had  an 
Ethiopian  sovereignty  when  he  invaded  Egypt-  That 
be  and  his  successors  were  native*  of  Ethiopia  is  prob- 
able from  their  being  kings  of  Ethiopia  and  having 
non-Egyptian  names.  Though  Sabaco  conquered  Boc- 
cboris and  put  him  to  death,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
overthrown  his  line  or  the  28d  dynasty :  both  prot>a- 
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t>}y  continued  in  a  tributary  or  titular  position,  as  the 
Setho*  of  Herodotus,  an  Egyptian  king  of  the  time  of 
Tirhakab,  appears  to  be  the  same  aa  Zet,  who,  in  the 
version  of  Manetbo  by  Africanus,  la  the  last  king  of 
the  23d  dynasty,  and  aa  kings  connected  with  l'sam- 
metichus  I  of  the  Saite  26th  dynasty  are  shown  by  the 
monuments  to  have  preceded  him  in  the  time  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  probably  to  have  continued  the  line 
of  the  Saite  Bocchoris. '  We  think  it  probable  that 
Sabaco  is  the  "So,  king  of  Egypt,"  who  was  the  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel. 
The  Hebrew  name  BCD,  if  wo  omit  the  Masoretic 
points,  is  not  very  remote  from  the  Egyptian  Siiebek. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Egypt  Wgan  strongly  to  in- 
fluence the  politics  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  and  the 
prophecies  of  Hosea,  denouncing  an  Egyptian  alliance, 
probably  refer  to  the  reign  of  So  or  his  successor; 
those  of  Isaiah,  of  similar  purport,  if  his  book  be  in 
chronological  order,  relate  to  the  reign  of  Tirhakah. 
Tirlutkah  is  far  more  fully  commemorated  by  monu- 
ments than  his  predecessors.  At  Thebes  he  has  left 
sculptures,  andat  Jebel-Berkel,Napata,  otie  temple  and 
part  of  another.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Se- 
thos  (Zet?)  was  at  least  titular  king  of  part  of  Egypt, 
or  the  whole  country,  under  Tirhakah,  on  the  follow- 
ing evidence:  In  the  Bible,  Tirhakah,  when  mention- 
ed by  name,  is  called  "  king  of  Cush  (Ethiopia),"  and 
a  Pharaoh  is  spoken  of  at  the  same  period  (Isa.  xxx, 
2,  3;  xxxvi,  6;  2  Kings  xviii,  21);  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  a  Pbaraob  is  mentioned  as  contemporary 
with  Sennacherib;  and  the  Egyptian  monuments  indi- 
cate that  two  or  three  royal  lines  centred  in  that  of 
the  26th  dynasty.  The  only  event  of  Tirhukah's  reign 
certainly  known  to  us  is  his  advance  against  Senna- 
cherib, apparently  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  made  by 
Hezekiah  with  the  Pharaoh  whom  we  suppose  to  be 
Setbos.  This  expedition  was  rendeied  needless  by 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  but 
it  is  probable  that  Tirlutkah  seized  the  occasion  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  cities  of  Palestine  which  li..d  before 
belonged  to  Egypt.  Herodotus  gives  a  traditional  ac- 
count of  Sennacherib's  overthrow,  relating  that  when 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  Sethos,  a  priest-king,  the  country 
was  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  against  whom  Sethos, 
who  had  offended  the  military  class,  march* d  with  nti 
army  of  artiticers  and  the  like,  and  encamped  war  IV- 
lusium,  where  in  the  night  a  multitude  of  lield-imee 
gnawed  the  bow-strings  and  shield-straps  of  the  As- 
syrians, who,  being  thus  unable  to  defend  themselves, 
took  to  flight  (ii,  HI).  It  has  l*en  well  observed  that 
it  is  said  by  Horapollo  that  a  mouse  denoted  "disap- 
pearance" in  hieroglyphics  (Ilierog.  i,  50).  Here  we 
have  evidently  n  confused  tradition  of  the  great  over- 
throw of  the  Assyrians.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Megasthcnes,  tells  us  that  Tirhakah,  in  his  extensive 
expeditions,  rivalled  Scsostris,  and  went  as  far  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (xv,  686). 

The  beginning  of  the  26th  dynasty  was  a  time  of 
disaster  to  Egypt.  Tirhakah  was  either  dead  or  had 
retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of 
several  petty  princes,  probably  the  dodecarchs  of  He- 
rodotus, whose  rule  precedes,  and  perhaps  overlap, 
that  of  Psainmetichus  I,  who  is  said  to  have  been  at 
first  a  dodecan-h.  In  this  time  Esarhaddon  twice  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  country ;  but,  after  his  sec- 
ond invasion,  Psainmetichus  seems  to  have  entirely 
thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  restored  Egypt  to 
somewhat  of  its  ancient  power.  There  are  several 
passages  in  Scripture  which  probably  refer  to  these 
invasions,  and  certainly  show  the  relation  of  Ethiopia 
to  Egypt  at  this  time.  The  prophet  Nuhum,  warning 
Nineveh,  descrilies  the  fall  of  Thebes,  "  Art  thou  let- 
ter than  No  Amon,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers, 
[that  had]  the  waters  round  about  it.  whose  rampart 
[was]  the  sea,  [and]  her  wall  from  the  sea?  Cush 
and  Mizraim  [were  ber]  strength,  nnd  [it  was]  infi- 


nite ;  Put  and  Lubim  were  in  thy  help"  (iii,  8 ,  9).  The 
sack  and  captivity  of  the  city  are  then  related.  Ibe 
exact  period  of  Nahum  is  not  known,  but  there  is  much 
probability  that  be  lived  about  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Jud«a  by  Sennacherib  (i,  11,  12).  See  Na- 
ii  cm.  He  therefore  ap|>oar»  to  refer  to  one  of  the  con- 
quests of  Egypt  by  Sennacherib,  Sargon,  or  Shalma- 
nescr.  See  No.  The  close  alliance  of  Cush  and  Miz- 
raim seems  to  point  to  the  period  of  the  Ethiopian 
rule,  when  the  states  would  have  united  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  Three  chapters  of  Isaiah  relate  to  the 
future  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  contain  what  is  virtually  one  connected  subject, 
although  divided  into  a  prophecy  against  Ethiopia,  the 
burden  of  Egypt,  and  the  record  of  an  event  shown 
to  prefigure  the  fall  of  both  countries,  these  divisions 
having  been  followed  by  those  who  separated  the  book 
into  chapters.  The  prophecy  against  Ethiopia  is  ex- 
tremely okscure.  (See  the  version  above.)  It  appears 
to  foretell  the  calamity  of  Ethiopia  to  its  farthest  peo- 
ple, to  whom  messengers  should  be  sent  in  vessels  of 
I  papyrus,  by  the  sea,  here  the  Nile,  as  in  the  descrip- 
j  tion  of  Thebes  by  the  prophet  Nahum  (/.  c),  tearing, 
probably,  that  news  which  is  related  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. In  the  end  the  Ethiopians  would  send  a  present 
to  the  I>ord  at  Zion  (chap,  xviii).  Then  follows  "  the 
burden  of  Egypt,"  apparently  foretelling  the  discord 
and  strife  of  the  dodecarchy,  the  delivering  of  the  peo- 
ple into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  lord,  probably  the  Assyr- 
ian conqueror,  the  failure  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  and 
of  its  chief  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  partial  conver- 
sion of  the  Egyptians,  and,  as  it  seems,  their  ultimate 
admission  to  the  Church  (chap.  xlx).  We  then  read 
how  a  Tartan,  or  general,  of  Sargon,  the  king  of  As- 
syria, took  Ashdod,  no  doubt  with  a  garrison  from  the 
Egyptiun  army.  At  this  time  Isaiah  was  command- 
ed t«  walk  "  naked  and  barefoot,"  probably  without  an 
I  outer  garment,  three  years,  as  a  sign  to  show  how  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  as  no  doubt  bad  been  the 
case  with  the  garrison  of  Ashdod,  proliably  of  both  na- 
tion., should  \  c  led  captive  by  the  king  of  Assyria. 
TJits  <u|iti\ity  was  to  l  e  witnessed  by  the  Jews  who 
trusted  in  Etliiopia  and  Egypt  to  be  delivered  from  the 
kiiiK  of  Assyria,  and  the  invasions  of  Egypt  by  E*ar- 
haddoti  are  therefore  probably  foretold  (chap.  xx).  In 
the  books  of  later  pn  phets  Ethiopia  does  not  take  this 
prominent  pine  :  no  longer  a  great  power,  it  only  ap- 
pears as  furnishing  part  of  the  Egyptian  forces  or 
sharing  the  calamities  of  Egypt,  as  in  the  history  of 
I  Egypt  we  find  Ethiopia  occupying  a  position  of  little 
'  or  no  political  importance,  the  successors  of  Tirhakah 
in  that  country  being  petbaps  tributaries  of  the  kings 
of  the  2Gth  dynasty.  In  the  description  by  Jeremiah 
of  Pharaoh-Necho's  army,  the  Ethiopians  (Cush)  are 
first  spoken  of  among  the  foreign  warriors  mentioned 
as  serving  in  it  (xlvi,  9).  Ezckiel  prophecies  the  fear 
of  Ethiopia  at  tbe  overthrow  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (xxx,  4-9),  and  though  the  helpers  of  Egypt 
were  to  fall,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  invasion  of  their 
lands  is  necessarily  to  be  understood.  One  passage 
illustrates  the  difficult  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah  :  "  In 
that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  from  me  in  ships 
to  make  ["secure"  or]  careless  Etliiopia  afraid,  and 
great  pain  shall  come  npon  them  as  in  the  day  of 
EpyP1"  (Ezck.  xxx,  ft).  Zephaniah,  somewhat  ear- 
lier, mentions  the  Ethiopians  alone,  predicting  their 
overthrow  (if,  12).  It  is  probable  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  army  at  Carcbemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  referred  to,  or  else  the  same  king's  invasion  of 
Egypt. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  do  not  appear  to  have  regained 
the  absolute  rule  of  Ethiopia,  or  to  have  displaced  tbe 
native  kings,  though  it  is  protuhle  that  they  made 
them  tributary.  Under  Psammetichus  I  a  revolt  oc- 
curred in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  a  large  body  of  reb- 
els fled  to  Ethiopia,  and  there  established  themselves. 
A  Greek  inscription  on  one  of  the  colossi  of  tbe  great 
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temple  of  Abu-Sitnbil,  not  far  below  the  Second  Cata-  |  opia  to  God's  service  is  foretold.  Wbctlicr  conversion 
ract,  record*  the  passage  of  Greek  mercenaries  on  tbeir  to  the  Law  or  to  Christianity,  or  indeed  to  both,  is  in- 


return  from  an  ex|*-dition  up  the  river,  "king  I'satn- ,  tended,  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  long  deprived  of 


atichus"  having,  as  it  seems,  not  gone  beyond  Ele- 
phantine. This  expedition  was  prolialily  that  which 
Herodotus  mention*  IVaminctichu*  as  having  made  in 
orvler  to  bring  back  the  rebels  (ii,  30),  and,  in  any  rase, 
the  inscription  is  valuable  as  the  only  record  of  the 
2filh  dynasty  which  has  been  found  above  the  First 
Cataract.  It  does  not  prove,  more  especially  hs  the 
kin i  remained  at  Elephantine,  that  he  governed  any 
part  of  Ethiopia.  The  next  event  of  Ethiopian  his- 
tory is  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Cambyses,  defeat- 
ed by  the  desert-march,  and  not  by  any  valor  of  the 
invaded  nation.  From  this  time  the  country  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  tranquillity,  until  the  earlier  Ptolemies 
acquired  part  of  Lower  Nubia  that  was  again  lost  to 
them  in  the  decline  of  tbeir  dynasty.  When  Egypt 
became  a  Roman  province,  Sycne  was  its  frontier  town 
to  the  south ;  but  when,  under  Augustus,  the  garrison 
of  that  town  had  l>een  overwhelmed  by  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, the  prefect  Petronius  invaded  Ethiopia,  and  took 
Napata,  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  queen  Can- 
dace.  The  extensive  territory  subdued  was  not  held, 
and  though  the  names  of  some  of  the  Cajsars  are  found 
in  the  temples  of  I^owcr  Nubia,  in  Htrabo's  time  Syene 
marked  the  frontier.  This  part  of  Ethiopia  m-ist  have 
been  so  unproductive,  even  before  the  falling  of  the 
level  of  the  Nile,  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  sup- 
jiose*  to  have  happened  between  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  dynasty  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  that  it 
may  well  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  neutral 


The  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  after  Tir- 
hakah  cannot  yet  be  attempted.  Professor  I.epsius 
arrangea  all  the  Ethiopians  under  four  periods:  1st. 
The  '25th  dynasty,  first  and  second  kings.  2d.  Kings 
of  Napata,  l>eginning  with  Tirbakah,  who,  in  his  opin- 
ion,  retired  from  Ervpt,  and  made  this  his  capital :  of 
these  kings,  one,  named  Nastks-sks,  or  Nasxks-xkx, 
has  left  a  tablet  at  Dongolah,  recording  the  taking  in 
his  wars  of  enormous  booty  in  cattle  and  gold  (Lcp- 
aius.  l)enh*al*r,  v,  16;  Brugsch,  Gtogr.  In»chr.  i,  lC.t, 
164 ).  3d.  Older  kings  of  Meroe,  among  whom  is  a 
queen  Kkxtahi,  in  whom  a  Candace  is  immediately 
recognised,  and  also  Mi-Am kn  Asku  and  Akkamf.n, 
the  latter  Ergamsnca,  the  contemporary  of  Ptolemy 


its  actual  geographical  contact  with  the  Coptic  Church, 
of  which  it  is  a  branch,  by  the  falling  away  of  Nubia, 
the  Abyssinian  Church  yet  remains,  and  the  empire 
and  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  are  the  only  Christian  sov- 
ereignties in  the  whole  of  Africa.  See  Abyssinian 
Client  h. 

The  ancient  monuments  of  Ethiopia  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  great  classes,  the  Egyptian  and  tbe 
Egypto-Ethiopian.  In  Ix>wer  Nubia  the  Egyptian  are 
almost  universal ;  at  Napata  wo  find  Egypto- Ethio- 
pian, as  well  as  higher  up  in  the  island  of  Meroe.  In 
the  monuments  north  of  Napata,  of  which  the  chief  lie 
between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  we  perceive  no 
difference  from  those  of  Egypt  save  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  names  of  two  Ethiopiuu  kings — Akkamkn,  or 
Ergamenes,  and  Atmikkamkn.  The  remains  attest 
the  wealth  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  rather  than  that  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  found;  their  abundance 
is  partly  owing  to  the  scanty  modern  population  s  not 
having  required  tbe  ancient  masonry  for  building  ma- 
terials. The  nearness  of  the  mountains  on  either  side 
to  the  river,  and  the  value  of  the  little  tracts  of  allu- 
vial soil,  have  rendered  wholly  or  partly  rock-hewn 
temples  numerous  here.  Tombs  arc  few  ami  unim- 
portant. Above  the  second  cataract  there  are  soma 
similar  remains,  until  the  traveller  reaches  Jcl«cl  Bcr- 
kel,  the  sacred  mountain  beneath  which  stood  Napata, 
where,  l«csidc»  the  remains  of  temples,  he  is  struck 
with  the  sight  of  many  pyramids.  Other  pyramids 
are  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are  peculiar  in 
construction,  the  proportion  of  the  height  to  the  lxaso 
being  much  greater  than  in  tbe  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
The  temples  are  of  Egyptian  character,  and  one  of 
them  is  wholly,  and  another  partly,  of  tbe  reign  of 
Tirhakah.  The  pyramids  are  later]  and  are  thorough- 
ly Ethiopian.  Yet  higher  up  the  river  arc  the  monu- 
ments of  Mcroo  and  neighboring  places.  They  are 
pyramids,  like  those  of  Naiiata,  and  temples,  with  other 
buildings,  of  a  more  Ethiopian  style  than  the  temples 
of  the  other  capital.  Tbe  size  and  importance  of  these 
monuments  prove  that  the  sovereigns  who  ruled  at 
Meroe  must  have  liecn  very  rich,  if  not  warlike.  The 
farthest  vestiges  of  ancient  civilization  that  have  been 
found  are  remains  of  an  Egyptian  character  at  Sobnh, 


Philadelphus,  who  had,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  on  the  Blue  Nile,  not  far  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
received  a  Greek  training,  and  changed  the  customs  two  rivers.    The  name  suggests  the  Bitdical  Seba, 

which,  as  a  kingdom,  may  correspond  to  that  of  Me- 


of  Ethiopia  (iii,  6).  Some  of  these  princes  had  an  ex- 
tensive dominion.  The  name  of  Ergamenes  is  found 
from  Lower  Nubia  to  Merol.  4th.  Later  kings  of  Me- 
re*, some,  at  least,  of  whom  ruled  both  Mero*  and  Na- 
pata, though  tbe  former  seems  to  have  been  the  favor- 
ite capital  in  the  later  period  (Konigsbuch,  pi.  Ixxi, 
lxxii,  Ixxiii).  The  importance  of  queens  is  remarka- 
bly characteristic  of  an  African  people.    Sec  Merok. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia  is  a  remark- 
able event  in  tbe  history  of  the  country,  and  one  in 
which  the  truth  of  "  the  sure  word  of  prophecy"  has 
been  especially  evident.  In  this  case,  as  in  others, 
the  Law  may  have  been  tbe  predecessor  of  tbe  Gospel. 
The  pious  eunuch,  "  Ebed-melcch  the  Ethiopian,"  who 
befriended  Jeremiah  (xxxviii,  7-13;  xxxix,  15-18). 
may  have  been  one  of  many  converts  from  pagan- 
ism, but  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  of  these  returned 
to  tbeir  native  land.    The  Abyssinian  Jews,  being 


roe;  but  such  resemblances  are  dangerous.  The  ten- 
dency of  Ethiopian  art  wns  to  imitate  the  earliest 
Eg>pian  forms  of  building,  and  even  subjects  of 
sculpture.  This  is  plain  in  the  adoption  of  pyramids. 
The  same  feeling  is  strongly  evident  in  Egypt  under 
the  26th  dynasty,  when  there  was  a  renaissance  of  the 
style  of  the  pyramid  period,  though  no  pyramids  seem 
to*  have  been  built.  This  renaissance  appears  to  have 
begun  under,  or  immediately  after,  the  later  part  of 
the  2oth  dynasty,  and  is  seen  in  tbe  subjects  of  sculp- 
ture and  the  use  of  titles.  Tbe  monuments  of  Ethio- 
pian princes,  at  fir>t  as  good  a>  those  of  Egypt  at  the 
same  time,  Iwcomc  rapidly  inferior,  and  at  last  are  ex. 
tremely  barbarous,  more  so  than  any  of  Egypt.  The 
use  of  hieroglyphic*  continues  to  the  last  for  royal 
names,  but  the  language  seems,  after  the  earlier  |>e- 
riod,  to  have  l»een  little  understood.    An  Ethiopian 


(•robably  a  colony  of  those  of  Arabia,  were  perhaps  of  demotic  character  has  U-en  found  of  the  peiiod.  which 
liter  origin  than  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Chris-  succeeded  the  hieroglyphic  for  common  use,  and  even 
tianity.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who 
had  charge  of  all  the  treasure  of  Candace,  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  who,  on  his  return  from  worshipping 
at  Jerusalem,  was  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon,  we 
see  evidence  of  the  spread  of  the  old  dispensation  in 
Ethiopia,  and  of  tbe  reception  there  of  the  new  (Acts 
viii,  27-39).    In  Psalm  Ixviii  (31),  in  Isaiah  (xlv.  14), 


for  some  inscriptions.  We  do  not  offer  any  opinion 
on  the  language  of  this  character.  The  subject  re- 
quires full  investigation.  The  early  Abyssinian  re- 
mains, as  the  obelisk  at  Axum,  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  connection  with  those  of  more  northern  Ethiopia: 
they  arc  of  later  times,  and  proliably  are  of  Arab  ori- 
gin'.   Throughout  Ethiopia  we  find  no  traces  of  an 


and  probably  In  Zephaniah  (iii,  10), the  calUng  of  Ethi-  j  original  art  or  civilization,  all  the  ancient 
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fa  vp  those  of  Abyssinia,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
ancient,  showing  that  the  country  was  thoroughly 
Egyptian! zed.  Lcpsius  has  published  the  Ethiopian 
monuments  in  his  DenkmaUr  (pt.  v ;  pi.  1-76),  as  well 
as  the  inscriptions  in  Ethiopian  demotic  (pt.  vi ;  pi. 
1-11 ;  see  also  12, 13). 

For  the  Christian  history  and  relations  of  Ethiopia, 
see  Titelmann,  De  fide,  religion*  et  tnoribut  A'.tkiopum 
(Antwerp,  1534);  De  Goes,  id.  (Par.  1541,  and  since); 
Dresser,  De  statu  tcdes.  Althiopica;  ( Lips.  1584) ;  De  Ve- 
reta,  //isforia  dt  Etiojna  (Valentia,  1590) ;  Prtdicadnrtt 
en  Ut  Elopia  1(511) ;  Godiger,  Dt  rebut  Abcutiiwrvm 
(Lugd.  1015) ;  Macbalt,  De  rebut  in  A&hiopia  (Paris, 
1H24'C) ;  Da  Vicga,  Christ,  rtligw  in  .Ethiopii  (I,au8. 
1638);  Dannhauer,  EccUtia  AZth  opiea  (Argent.  164*4); 
Ludolf,  HiMoria  ACthiopica  (Fr.  ad  M.  1681 ;  with  the 
supplemental  Sperimen,  il>.  1687;  Comment  arius,  ib. 
1(591 ;  and  A  tlpendir,  ib.  1693 ;  the  original  work  in 
English,  I/ond.  1084  ;  abridged  in  French,  Par.  1684); 
Cavatus,  Detcriptio  Congo.  Matambe  tt  Angola  (Bonn, 
1687);  Geddes,  //ut.  of  Ethiopia  (Lond.  1696) ;  Wind- 
ham, Einleituug  in  d.  dthiojt.  Theologie  (Helmst.  1719); 
I<oIk>,  Iter  hut.  in  Abyminiivn  (pul<l.  only  in  a  trunsl. 
ReUttion  hittoriqvt  d"  Abytdnie,  Par.  1727,  Amst.  1728); 
La  Croze,  Chrittinnimw  <f  Ethiopia  (Hague,  1739,  in 
Germ.  1740) ;  Oertel,  Th^ogia  AUhiopum  (Wittcmb. 
1746)  ;  Kocker,  Easti  //ubumnorum  (Berne,  1760) ; 
Bruce,  Travel*  in  A  bguinia  (Edinb.  1790).    See  Abys- 

8IXIA. 

Bthlo'pian  (Att.'ouV,  Acta  viii,  27 ;  1*d«,  Ktuhi', 
Num.  xii,  1;  2  Chmn.  xii,  8;  xiv,  9,  12,  13;  xvi.  8; 
xxi,  16;  Jer.  xiii,  23;  xxxviii,  7,  10,  12;  xxxix.16; 
Dan.  xi,  43;  Amos  ix,  7;  Zcpb.  ii,  12;  i.  e.  CuskUe; 
elsewhere  as  a  rendering  of  the  simple  CIS,  Kuth\  an 
inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Ethiopia  (q.  v.)  or  Ccsii  : 
properly  "Cushite"  (Jer.  xiii,  23);  used  of  Zcrah  (2 
Chmn.  xiv,  9  [8])  and  Eliedmelech  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7, 
10, 12;  xxxix,  16).    See  also  Cl'shi. 

ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH  (avfo  A&iwj/.  fvvovXor), 
a  person  descrilied  (Acts  viii,  27)  as  a  chief  officer  (vi- 
zier) of  the  Ethiopian  queen  Candaci  (cvvuarnr;  Kav- 
cukijs  t?iq  fiaaiXio'jtfr  A&towu»r),  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
evangelist  Philip  (q.  v.).  Ethiopic  tradition  calls  him 
/ndich  (see  Bzovii  Anna!,  ad  1524,  p.  542;  but  com  p. 
Ludolf,  /list.  AZth.  iii,  2),  and  Irenanis  (iii,  12)  and 
Euschius  (//wf.  Eccl.  ii,  1)  make  him  the  founder  of 
Christianity  in  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  accord- 
ing to  Sophrnnius  he  preached  in  the  islind  of  Ceylon, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  there.  His  official  title  docs 
not  necessarily  indicate  an  emasculated  |ierson  [see 
EcstrcH],  but  probably  here  denotes  a  prime  minister 
of  state  rather  than  a  simple  cubirutariui  or  ehaml»cr- 
lain  (q.  v.).  Kuinol  (ad  loc.)  thinks  he  was  a  Jew  of 
the  THiuntora;  and  certainly  he  was  at  least  a  prose- 
lyte (q.  v.).  As  to  the  place  of  hi*  power,  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  ptissnge  in  Pliny  (//int.  .Xaf.  vi,  I 
5)  refers  to  Mcroft  as  the  seat  of  ^vernmont  of  the  fe- 
male sovereigns  (comp.  fiaaiXiac,  Strabo,  xvii,  2,  3); 
but  |>ossil)ly  rather  to  Xapata  (Tnvi'nrn,  Dion  Cass. 
liv,  5\  the  capital  of  a  different  part  of  Ethiopia  (Kaw- 
linson,  //erodnttu.  ii,  H5),  or  perhaps  an  uncertain  lo- 
cality (  Hitter,  EnUc.  i,  592).  On  the  historical  ele- 
ments of  the  question,  see  Laurent,  Xtutettunu-n.  Stn- 
dien  ((Jotba,  186(',\  p,  1 10  sq. ;  Bibl'uftheca  Sacra,  July, 
18<*»(),  p.  515;  on  the  religious  teaching  of  the  narra- 
tive, see  San).  Smith,  Sermon  on  the  Eth.  Eunuch's  C<m- 
Vertion  (Ix>nd.  1632).    See  Caxdace. 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (Heb.  KuthUh',  r*»2, 
fsm.  of  Cut/alt;  Sept.  Ai'0(oiriiraa,Vulg.  AZthiopusa). 
Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  Is  so  described  in  Num. 
xii,  1.  She  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  l»een  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Midianite  (Exod.  ii,  21,  compared  with  16),  and, 
in  cotwquence  of  this.  Ewald  «nd  others  have  sup-  ; 
posed  that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom  Moses  ; 


married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah ;  but  the  Arabian 
Ethiopia  is  probably  referred  to  in  this  case.  See  Zip. 

POHAlt. 

ETHIOPIANS  (T13,  Isa.  xx,  4;  Jer.  xlvl,  9, 
Sept.  AiOiomi;  Vulg.  Ajh<opia,  A'.Umrpet), 
properly  "Cush"  or  "  Ethiopia"  in  two  passages  (Iisa. 
xx,  4;  Jer.  xlvi,  9);  elsewhere  "Cushites,"  or  inhab- 
itants of  Ethiopia  (2  Chron.  xii,  8;  xiv,  12  [11],  13 
[12] ;  xvi,  8 ;  xxi,  16 ;  Dan.  xi,  43 ;  Amos  ix,  7  ;  Zeph. 
ii,  12).    Sec  Ccshite. 

Ethiopic  Language.  As  it  is  maintained  by 
competent  judges  that  the  Amharic  and  the  Tiyre  are 
really  dialects  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Geez  (which 
is  doubted  by  Adelung  and  Vater  in  the  Afithridate*\ 
it  may  be  expected,  from  the  recent  progress  of  com- 
parative grammar,  that  future  scholars  will  apply  them 
to  elucidate  the  structure  of  the  other  Syro-Arabian 
languages.  At  present,  however,  as  even  the  Amha- 
ric is  not  yet  able  to  boast  of  adequate  and  accessible 
means  for  its  study,  and  as  neither  possesses  any  an- 
cient version  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  the  Geez  is  the 
only  one  which  claims  a  particular  notice  here.  See 
Amharic  Language. 

The  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Geez,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  dialects  that  either  has  been  or  is  now 
generally  used  in  written  documents  of  a  sacrrd  or 
civil  kind,  is  to  lie  classed  as  an  ancient  branch  of  the 
Arabic.  This  affinity  is  evident  from  the  entire  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  language ;  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  relation  of  its  written  character  to  that  of  the  Him- 
yarite  alphaliet ;  and  either  supports,  or  is  supported 
by,  the  assumption  that  Habesh  or  Abyssinia  mas  act- 
ually peopled  by  a  colony  from  Southern  Arabia.  The 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Geez  shows  a  largely 
predominant  identity  with  that  of  Arabic ;  but  it  abo 
possesses  some  trails  which  are  in  closer  accordance 
with  the  other  Syro-Arabian  idioms,  and  some  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  The  main  features  of  its 
structure  are  as  follows :  The  verb  possesses  the  first 
ten  conjugations  of  the  Arabic  verb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eighth  and  ninth ;  besides  thrse  it  has  two 
other  conjugations  which  are  unknown  to  the  Aral  ic. 
There  is  a  r pecial  conjunctive  mood ;  the  double  infin- 
itive is  often  used  as  a  noun,  irrespective  of  the  abso- 
lute or  construct  form  ;  the  participle  is  wanting.  The 
formation  of  nouns  resembles  most  that  of  Hebrew ; 
but  nouns  often  have  superfluous  end-vowels,  which 
are  modiiied  in  particular  cases,  and  are  analogous  to 
the  Arabic  nunnation.  As  for  the  flexion  of  nouns, 
the  masculine  and  fominine  plurals  are  either  formed 
by  affixed  syllables  («n.  at)  on  the  principle  common 
to  the  whole  Syro-Arabian  family,  or  by  changes  with- 
in the  compass  of  the  radical  letters,  after  the  manner 
of  the  so-culled  broken  plurals  of  the  Arabic  grammar. 
The  "construct  state,"  and  that  relation  of  (he  noun 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  objective  case,  are  denoted 
by  changes  in  the  final  vowels,  or  by  employing  the 
relative  pronoun ;  the  dative  is  indicated  by  preposi- 
tions. The  comparative  and  superlative  are  expressed 
by  means  of  particles.  There  is  no  form  for  the  dual 
number  either  in  the  verb  or  the  noun.  With  regard 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  language,  one  third  of  the 
roots  are  to  Ik-  found  in  the  sante  state  in  Arabic.  By 
making  allowance  for  commutations  and  transposi- 
tions, many  other  roots  may  l>e  identified  with  their 
Arabic  correspondents:  some  of  its  roots,  however,  do 
not  exist  in  our  present  Arahic,  but  are  to  be  found  in 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew.  Besides  this,  it  has  native  roots 
peculiar  to  itself ;  it  has  adopted  several  Greek 
but  shows  no  traces  of  the  influence  of  Coptic. 

The  alphabet  possesses  twenty-six  consonants,  ar- 
ranged in  a  peculiar  order,  twenty-four  of  which  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  essentially  equivalent  (al- 
though with  different  sounds  in  many  instances)  to  the 
letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  remaining  two 
are  letters  adopted  to  express  the  Greek  *  and  w\ 
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ETHIOPIC  ALPHABET. 


Nam*.       ;    With  a  | 

wltn  a 

\t  itn  € 

With  4  1 

With  1 

w  itb  0 

With  « 

*  OWCT. 

1I..K 
11  I'D. 

Hoi 

U  u 

y  hi 

V  ho 

y  h* 

If  h& 

l>  ha 

;  h 

n 

Lawi 

A  >» 

\  i» 

A  i« 

a,  w 

A" 

A?  w 

A  io 

L» 

■ 

b 

Til 

Ilhaut 

«fr  hU 

fh  hhc 

fh,  hM 

A.  thi 

lb  hh6 

rtY  bifi 

hh 

n 

Mai 

tf*  ma 

<^  tno 

tf^  ml 

<P  tno 

CP*  ma 

1 

m 

Vaut 

!  UJ  v» 

UI  fi 

U»  «« 

UJ-  ra 

/>. 

0 

Rees 

1  m 

\    L,  ra 

/»  r* 

Z,  ri        £  rl 

C  ro 

r 

Sat 

i  ■ 

n 

ft  >A 

A, 

IV  *a 

s 

* 

*  Shat 

•1  «ua 

a>^| 

11  Ae 

fi»  *h* 

n  .ti 

fi  »h« 

K*  «ha 

sh 

V 

Qaf 

it  qi 

4»  qo 

*fe  q* 

*  qi 

4»  qd 

*  q6 

q 

? 

Beth 

n  i* 

0  Ua 

•ft  be 

ft  M 

a  w 

£•  w 

ft.  bA 

b 

Thawi 

1*  tha 

•£,bi 

^*  tho 

•fc  tb6. 

■1:  ud 

T  tuo 

*t»  thu 

th 

n 

*  Tjawi 

3F  tja 

T  tje 

ijc 

T  tjd 

tj 

Kharm 

7  kbn 

^  kba 

»5  kho 

•<T  kbd 

•J.  kbu 

kh 

n 

Nahas 

m 

i  HA 

f». 

"$  no 

i  ni 

£  ni 

,  n 

: 

*  Gnahas 

Tgim 

5« 

V  (Ttia 

5" 

J  gne 

T  guO 

t  gni 

W 

T  guO 

glliV. 

» 

'Alph 

A  a 

0 

\  > 

^  0 

h-  ft 

X 

Kaf 

HI  ka 

Hi  kA 

ke 

■ft  ka 

k 

D 

*  Chaf 

Hi  chA 

Tft  chfi 

•it, 

!■  chA 

Tb  cbft 

ch  Co-. 

Wawe 

«P  *a 

<D*  wc 

*K  wi 

OX  wft  1 

i  w 

Win 

a  * 

u  •» 

ij 

4^  -d 

U-  a 

1 

Zai 

1  H  *» 

n  » 

IL  id 

H  «o 

H-  .a 

z 

T 

*Jai 

1 

!H"  je 

Ki* 

If  ,  0 

Jainaii 

l  n 
P  j. 

J?  j« 

R  jd 

P.  j» 

P-  j6 

P  ju 

1  j  Gtr' 

n 

Dent 

p 

A  da 

*  da 

P* 

A*,  dl 

J?  d6 

da  1 

\  d 

*  Djent 

■K 

A  dja 

J?  dja 

r%  dje 

S  dj6 

™  dj6 

X.  dja  1 

Genii 

1  ga 

'J  g» 

i  ge 

1  g> 

pi 

J  gd 

>  gft 

lait 

111  ta 

<T|  tl 

1*  to 

fll.  ta 

m.  ti 

iJi  id 

H>  ta 

t 

13 

•Tshait 

Wuha 

Tlf  UhA 

i  tabe 

Tfir  tah» 

uha 

Pait 

A  P. 

A* 

ftp. 

A  »* 

A 

A  p.i 

A  pa 

1 

P 

B 

Tsaddai 

«■  u. 

A.  Ul 

ft-  ua 

ts 

2 

Dzappa 

0  daa 

9  da. 

G  dse 

y>  dx« 

%  dd 

V  die 

13*  dza 

dz 

S 

Af 

4:  & 

/l  n 

^" 

ft.  ra 

f 

(?) 

Psa 

|  Tp« 

T  p.e 

T  p«o 

ps 

(V) 

DirirrnoxGS. 


lP°  qua 

$  qui 

^  quo 

$  q«* 

qui 

*S«  khua 

^,  khua 

•V.  khuc 

*5k  khui 

'St  kbul 

•ftokua 

UkuA 

W  Inio 

*Q,  ku£ 

W.  kul 

>g«. 

>•  gue 

3,gua 

Km 

I  Separatrix  of  worda. 
•  Exclusively  Atnharic. 
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The  vowel-sounds,  which  are  seven,  are  not  expressed  '  1832).  It  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  The  Late,  oi  the 
by  separable  signs,  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  punct-  Octateuch,  containing  the  Pentateuch  and  tbe  books 
nation,  but  arc  denoted  by  modifications  in  the  origi-  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kuth ;  The  King*,  in  thirteen 
nal  f«>rra  of  the  consonants,  after  the  manner  of  the  books,  consisting  of  two  books  of  Samuel,  two  of  Kings, 
Devanagarl  alphabet.  The  mode  of  writing  is  from  two  of  Chronicles,  two  of  Ezra  (Ezra  and  Nehcmiah), 
left  to  right.  The  position  of  the  accent  depends  upon  I  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  the  Psalms ;  Solomon,  in 
many  complicated  rules.  As  for  the  written  cbarac-  tive  books,  consisting  of  Proverlw,  Ecclesiastes,  Canti- 
ters,  Gesenius  has  traced  the  relation  between  some  of   cles,  Wisdom,  and  Sirach;  Prophets,  in  eighteen  looks. 


them  and  their  equivalents  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet. 
There  is,  however,  the  most  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Geez  letters  generally  and  those  in  the 
Himyarite  inscriptions,  a  circumstance  which  accords 
well  with  tbe  supposed  connection  of  Southern  Arabia 
and  llabesb.  Moreover,  Lepsius,  in  an  interesting  es- 
say, Ueber  d'e  Anordnting  uud  Vencandsch  ifl  dtt  8>  mi- 
tischen,  lnditchm,  sEthiopischen,  etc.  Alphabet*  (in  bis 
Zirti  tprathnergUichende  Abhandltmgen,  Berlin,  1836, 
8vo,  p.  74  -80),  has  adduced  some  striking  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  Devanagari  alphabet  must  have  hud 
some  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Geez. 

The  literature  of  tho  Geez  language  is  very  scanty 
indeed,  and  that  little  is  almost  exclusively  of  a  Bibli 


consisting  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah's  prophecy  and  lamen- 
tations, Baruch,  Ezckiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets ;  lastly,  they  have  also  two  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. Besides  ikir,  they  possess  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch,  which  they  place  next  to  that  of  Job.  The 
critical  uses  of  this  version  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  evidence  it  gives  as  to  tbe  text  of  the  Scp- 
tuagint  Tbe  version  of  tbe  New  Testament  was  made 
directly  from  the  Greek  original  (see  Bode,  A'.  T.  Altk. 
cum  Grttco  collatum,  Brunswick,  1753).  It  follows  the 
verbal  arrangement  of  the  Greek  very  closely,  and  has 
mistakes  that  arc  only  to  >>e  explained  by  the  confu- 
sion of  words  which  resemble  ta.h  other  in  that  lan- 
guage.   It  is  difficult  to 'determine  what  recension  it 


cal  or  ecclesiastical  character.  Dr.  Laurence  has  late-  i  follows,  but  it  frequently  airrees  with  the  Peshito  and 
ly  added  considerably  to  this  by  the  publication  of  the  ,  the  Ilala.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  tho  date  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (q.  v.),  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah  (q.  v.),  and  the  first  Book 
of  Esdraa  (q.  v.),  in  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion. There  also  exist  in  Ethiopic  the 
Christian  Book  of  Adam  (in  Germ, 
by  Dillmann,  Gott.  1853),  and  several 
other  apocryphal  works  relating  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  Mary,  etc.  It 
possesses  nothing,  not  oven  an  imi- 
tation of  the  national  poetry,  nor  of 
the  lexicographical  and  grammatical 
works  of  the  Arabs.  Some  few  his- 
torical works  in  the  shape  of  chroni- 
cles, and  a  few  medical  treatises,  con- 
stitute the  main  body  of  their  profane 
literature.  The  Geez  has  ceased, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  to  be  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  any  part  of  the  country, 
having  been  supplanted  at  the  court 
of  the  sovereign  by  tbe  Amharic. 
It  still  continues,  however,  to  be 
the  language  used  in  religious  rites, 
in  domestic  affairs  of  state,  and 
in  private  correspondence.  See  Lu- 
dolf, Grumnuitica  .EtJtiopica  (2d 
edit.  Kn  ft.  1702,  fol.),  and  his  Lai- 
con  .Ethvipico-lAitinum  (2d  edit.  ib. 
lfij>9,  fol.,  originally  Und.  1G61, 4to) ; 
H use,  Pntkt.  H<lb.  d.  arab.  u.  dthiop.  Spmche  (Jon. 
1793,  8vo);  Hupfcld,  Exercitt.  -Ethiopiar  (Lips.  1826, 
4to);  Gesenius,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Allgrmeine  En- 
cyclopddie,  s.  v.  Aethiopische  Spmche;  Dillmann.  lex- 
icon Ling.  .Ethiijrit-a  (Lpz.  1SC.2  sq.,  4to) ;  Chrt*ti>. 
rn'ith'a  Ethiojnca  (Lpz.  1805,  8vo);  Castell,  Lejricon 
lleptaglottum  (l.ond.  1GG9,  fol.) ;  Schroder,  De  l.ingwr 
s£th:»p.  indole  (Vien.  1800  sq.,  4to).  See  Shkmitic 
Lanoiwoks. 

Ethiopic  Version.  The  libraries  of  Europe  con- 
tain some,  although  very  rarely  complete,  manuscript 
copies  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Geez  dia- 
lect (see  Ludolf.  Hittorin  ^Ethiopica,  I^»nd.  1<">84  : 
Piatt's  CnUtLgne  of.Eth.  .VSS.,  London.  1823).  This 
version  of  the  Did  Testament  was  made  from  the  Greek 
of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  re- 
cension, as  is  evinced,  among  other  things,  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Biblical  books,  und  by  the  admission 
of  the  Apocrypha  without  distinction.    Tradition  as- 


%H>\a>&  tot  nfcp: 


of  an  Kilii>>(>te  MS  in  the  jr«*oM!un  of  the  Omrrh 
of  London  (Containing  Num.  xxir,  17). 

execution  of  either  of  these  translations,  but  they  may 
both  l>e  ascribed  with  much  probability  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century. — Kitto,  s.  v.  Although 
there  are  several  MSS.  in  Europe  containing  the  Ethi- 
opic version  entire,  only  parts  have  yet  l»een  printed : 
the  Psalter,  first  by  Potken,  alone  with  Canticles  (Rom. 
1513,  4to);  also  by  the  Bible  Soc.  (Lond.  1815),  with 
notes  by  Ludolf  (Frcft.  1701 ,  4U>) ;  the  Canticles  alone, 
by  Nissel  (Lugd.  IrirtO,  4to)  ;  Jonah,  in  Ut.  by  Petras- 
us  (ib.  eod.  4to);  Kuth.  by  Ninse)  (ib.  eoil.  4to);  Mal.i- 
chi,in  Lat.by  Pctr»nis(ih.lffil,4tct;  Joel,  by  the  same 
(ib.  eod.  4to);  first  4  chapters  of  Genesis,  by  BUreklin 
(Frcft.  IfiOfi,  4toV,  Jonah,  with  a  glossary,  etc.,  by  Stau- 
dacher  (ib.  17*16,  8\n) ;  various  fragment",  by  Bode 
(Helmst.  1755,  4to).  Dillmann  is  publishing  for  the 
first  time  the  O.  T. entire  {B&lia  V.  T.  .Eth.,  Lips.  i860 
sq.,  4to).  The  whole  New  Testament  has,  however, 
appeared.  It  was  first  published  by  three  Abyssinians 
(Rome,  1548-!),  8  vols.  4to),  reprinted  in  Walton's  Poly. 


signs  it  to  Frumentius  as  the  author,  but  it  probably  glnt  (London,  1X57,  fol. ;  vol.  v,  with  a  Latin  version, 
proceeded  from  various  Christian  hands.  Dorn  sup-  also  lfilW).  Plntt  has  edited  the  entire  O.  T.  in  Am- 
poses  (/V  Ptaltrrtn  sEthiojiico,  Lips.  1825)  that  the  haric  (Lond.  1840,  4to).  Tbe  Gospels  were  edited  anew 
translator  consulted  the  lleb.  original,  but  this  is  dis-  from  MSS.  bv  Piatt  (I/>nd.  182fi,  4 to"),  and  the  whole 
puted  by  Gesenius  and  Rodiger  (Al/gem.  Litt.  Zeit.  .  N.  T.  by  the 'same  in  1830.    Bode  published 
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tions  and  critical  editions  of  several  portions :  Ep.  to 
Heb.  (Rome,  1548,  4to),  Matthew's  Gosp.  (Hal.  1743, 
4tu).  See  Kosenmullcr,  llandb.f.  d.  Lit.  d.  bibi.  Krit. 
iii,  65  sq. ;  Davidson,  Biblical  Criticittn,  ii,  202  sq. ; 
Dillmann,  in  Hereof  Encyklop&lie,  s.  v.    See  Veb- 

SIOXS  OF  THE  BlBLE. 

Eth  'ma  ("E9/ia  v.  r.  \oo/i«,YuIg.  Ar<Joei),  given  (1 
Esd.  ix,  S5)  as  the  name  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Israelites,  several  of  whose  "sons"  divorced 
their  Gentile  wives  after  the  exile ;  apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Nebo  (q.  v.)  in  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  43). 

Eth 'nan  (Heb.  Kthnan',  -Jjrx,  a  gift;  Sept.  'Ea- 
Oaviip  v.  r.  Eytiait ;  Vulg.  Ethnan\  a  descendant  of  !  j^^h  n0| 
Judah;  one  of  tlie  sons  of  llelah,  the  wife  of  Ashur, 
"  the  father  of  Tckoa"  (1  Chron.  iv,  7).  B.C.  post  1618. 


Ethnological  Map*  (Tendon,  1843,  foL).  The  following 
account  embraces  the  principal  points. 

I.  Fact  of  an  tarty  Dwrmituition  of  the  Race  

Many  obvious  reasons  incline  us  to  suppose  that  the 
small  number  of  mankind  which  divine  mercy  spared 
from  the  extirpation  of  the  Deluge,  eight  persons, 
forming  at  the  utmost  five  families,  would  continue  to 
dwell  near  each  other  as  long  as  the  utmost  stretch  of 
convenience  would  permit  them.  The  undutiful  con- 
duct of  Ham  and  his  fourth  son  cannot  well  be  assign- 
ed to  a  point  of  time  earlier  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  the  Flood,  bo  long,  at  least,  family  affec- 
tion and  mutual  interests  would  urge  the  children  of 
break  up  their  society.  The  dread  of 
dangers,  known  and  unknown,  and  every  day's  expe- 
rience of  the  benefit  derived  from  mutual  aid,  would 
Ethnarch  {l$vapxiK\  properly  ruUr  of  a  nation ;  •  strengthen  other  motives.    It  is  evident  from  Gen. 


hence  generally  a  prafect  of  a  district  or  city  <  Lucian, 
Macrob.  17),  e.  g.  Simon  Maccabeus,  as  head  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth  (1  Mace,  xiv,  47,  "governor;" 
xv,  1,  2,  "prince;"  Joseph  us,  Ant.  xiii,  6,  6);  Arcbe- 
laus,  appointed  liy  his  father's  will  and  the  emperor's 
ratification,  his  viceroy  in  Judasa  (Joeephus,  War,  ii,6, 
8\  of  the  national  bead  (modern  ''patriarch")  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  7,  2;  comp.  Stra- 
bo,  xvi.  738).  Spoken  of  the  "  governor' '  or  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi,  32),  under  the  Ara- 
bian king  Arctas  (q.  v.).  (See  Walch,  Dittertt.  in  A  eta 
A  putt,  ii,  85.) 

Et^'ni  (Heb.  Ethni',  "^K,  munificent,  Sept.  'ASo- 
vi  v.  r.  'Acmmi),  son  of  Zerab  and  father  of  Adniah,  of 
the  Lcvitical  family  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  vi,  41  [26]). 
B.C.  cir.  1420.  In  ver.  21,  the  same  person  appears  to 
be  designated  by  the  name  of  Jkataiiai.   See  AftAru. 

Ethnology  may  be  defined  as  that  branch  of  mod- 
ern science  which  treats  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth  with  respect  to  their  races,  i.  e.  their  relative 
origin,  and  their  linguUtic  and  social  affinities;  and  it 
is  thus  distinguished  from  political  geography,  which 
dim:us*e*  their  association  under  their  several  civil 
government'*.  In  the  Bible,  this  subject,  like  all  other 
scientific  questions,  is  rather  touched  upon  incidental- 
ly as  connected  with  the  history  of  mankind  than  in 
any  formal  and  exact  manner;  yet  the  information 
thus  afforded  is  of  inestimable  value,  being,  in  fact, 
the  only  trustworthy  clew  to  guide  the  investigator 
through  the  labyrinth  in  which  later  complications, 
and  especially  recent  speculations,  have  involved  the 
whole  matter.  Infidelity  has  striven  hard  to  impugn 
the  statements  of  Scripture  on  this  ground  especially ; 
and  it  U  therefore  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  most 
candid  and  general  researches  strongly  tend  to  corrob- 
orate the  position*  of  Holy  Writ  relative  to  all  the 
main  points  involved  in  the  discussion.  These,  so  far 
a*  the  Bil.le  is  directly  concerned,  all  centre  in  ono 
cardinal  topic,  the  unity  of  the  human  race ;  and  they 
bear  upon  this  chiefly  in  two  lines  of  argument,  name- 
ly, 1st,  the  analogous  and  common  elements  of  various 
language?,  showing  an  origin  from  one  source:  and, 
2dly,  the  manner  in  which  men  are  distributed,  or, 
rather,  grouped,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  illus- 
trating the  ethnologic.-il  chart  laid  down  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  This  last  only,  or  "  the  IHfptrtiim 
of  y<iinmt,"  we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  article, 


xi,  10-16,  that  about  100  years,  according  to  the  He- 
brew text,  were  spent  in  this  state  of  family  propin- 
quity, yet  with  a  considerable  degree  of  proximate  dif- 
fusion, which  necessity  would  urge ;  but  the  dates  of 
the  Septuagint,  without  including  the  generation  of 
the  post-diluvian  Cainan  (q.  v.),  give  4(10.  The  He- 
brew period,  much  more  the  others,  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  such  an  increase  of  mankind  as  would 
render  an  extensive  outspread  highly  expedieut.  A 
crowded  population  would  be  likely  to  furnish  means 
and  incentives  to  turbulence  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
some  form  of  tyranny  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  un- 
occupied districts  would  become  dangerously  unwhole- 
some by  stagnating  waters  and  the  accumulation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  putrescence.  The  products  of 
cultivation  and  of  other  arts  would  have  been  acquired 
so  slowly  as  to  have  retarded  human  improvement  and 
comfort.  Tardy  expulsion  would  have  failed  to  reach 
distant  regions  till  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years  had  run  out.  1  he  noxious  animala  would  have 
*  i  multiplied  immoderately.  The  religious  oliedicnce, 
associated,  by  the  divine  command,  with  the  posses- 
sion and  use  of  the  earth,  would  have  been  checked 
and  perverted  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  world's  bit- 
ter experience  proves  that  it  actually  has  been.  Thus 
it  may  appear  with  pretty  strong  evidence  that  a  dis- 
persion of  mankind  was  highly  desirable  to  be  in  a 
more  prompt  and  active  style  than  would  have  been 
effected  by  the  impulses  of  mere  convenience  and 
vague  inclination.    See  Geooraimiy. 

That  this  dictate  of  reasonable  conjecture  was  real- 
ized in  fact,  is  determined  by  the  Mosaic  writings. 
Of  the  elder  son  of  El>cr,  the  narrative  says  his  "  name 
was  Pcleg  divieion),  because  in  his  days  tho 

earth  was  divided"  (Cen.  x,  25);  and  this  is  repeated, 
evidently  as  a  literal  transcript,  in  1  Chron.  i,  19.  If 
we  might  coin  a  word  to  imitate  the  Hebrew,  we  might 
show  the  paronomasia  by  saying  "the  earth  was  pt~ 
legged"  (n;V)t:).  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  event 
took  place  al>out  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  that  bis 
birth-name  was  given  to  him  as  a  memorial  of  the 
transaction.  But  it  was  the  practice  of  probably  all 
nations  in  the  early  times  that  persons  assumed  to 
themselves,  or  imposed  iqion  their  children  and  other 
connections,  new  names  at  different  epochs  of  their 
lives,  derived  from  coiitcident  events  in  all  the  variety 
of  associated  ideas.    Of  that  practice  many  examples 


referring  the  other  two  to  the  article  Adam,  and,  cspe-  ]  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  The  conjecture  is  more  prob- 
cially,  the  article  Max,  and  articles  there  referred  to;  able  that,  in  this  instance,  the  name  was  applied  in  the 
To\«;rr:!«  (I'«»sfi  sion  of),  and  other  articles  there  re-   individual's  niaturer  age,  and  on  account  if  some  per- 


feiTed  to.  For  the  physiological  part  of  the  argument 
we  r^fer  to  the  researches  of  Illumenluch,  Dr.  Trie-hard 


sonai  concern  which  he  bad  in  the  commencement  or 
progress  of  the  separation.    But  the  signification  usu- 


in  his  elalMirnte  volumes  on  this  subject,  the  notes  in  J.  ally  given  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indubitable  cer- 
Pye  Smith's  Scripture  ami  Geology,  and  a  dissertation  tainty.  The  verb  occurs  only  in  tho  two  passages 
by  Samuel  Forrey,  M.D.,  entitled  The  ilotatc  Account  mentioned  (strictly  but  one),  and  in  Psa.  lv,  0,  "divide 
rf  th<  Unity  if  the  Human  Race  confirmed  hy  the  Xatu~  ,  their  tongues,"  and  Job  xxxviii,  26,  "who  bath  di- 
ral  Hutory  of  (he  American  Aborigine*,  in  the  A  mtruan  vided  a  channel  for  the  torrent"  (produced  by  a  heavy 
BMical  RejMtttiory,  July.  1H43.  For  a  complete  synop-  thunder-shower)?  Respectable  philologists  have  dia- 
tical  view  of  the  present  race*  of  men,  see  I'rickard's  ;  puted  whether  it  refers  at  all  to  a  separation  of  man- 
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kind,  and  think  that  the  event  which  singularly  mark- 
ed I'eleg's  life  was  an  occurrence  in  physical  geogra- 
phy, an  earthquake  which  produced  a  vast  chasm, 
separating  two  considerable  parts  of  the  earth  in  or 
near  the  district  inhabited  by  men.  That  earthquakes 
and  dislocations  of  land  have  taken  place  in  and  around 
that  region  at  various  times  before  the  historical  pe- 
riod, the  present  very  different  levels,  and  other  re- 
sults of  volcanic  agency,  afford  ample  proofs.  The 
possibility,  therefore,  of  some  geological  convulsion 
cannot  be  denied ;  or  that  it  might  have  been  upon  a 
great  scale,  and  followed  by  imperfect  effects  upon  the 
condition  of  mankind.  The  transpiration  of  some 
comparatively  local  interest,  however,  would  seem  a 
more  appropriate  occasion  for  the  name  of  an  individu- 
al than  so  world-wide  an  occurrence  as  the  general 
distribution  of  mankind.  Rut  if  the  race  was  as  yet 
confined  to  a  narrow  circle  and  a  single  community, 
the  breaking  up  of  that  society  would  be  a  very  signal 
event  to  celebrate  in  his  name.    See  Pklkg. 

But  neither  the  affirming  nor  the  rejecting  of  this 
interpretation  of  "the  earths  being  divided"  can  af- 
fect the  question  ujion  the  primeval  separation  and 
migratory  distributions  of  men.  The  reasons  which 
we  have  mentioned  render  it  certain  that  some  such 
event,  and  successive  eveuts,  have  taken  place ;  and, 
without  urging  the  passage  of  disputed  interpretation, 
it  is  evident  that  lien,  x  and  xi  assume  the  fact,  and 
may  be  considered  as  rather  a  summary  recognition 
of  it  than  as  a  detailed  account.  Thus  (ix,  19),  "These 
are  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  from  these  all  the  earth 
was  scattered  over"  (n?B5).  Again  (x,  32),  "These  are 
the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  [according]  to  their 
generations,  in  their  nations;  and  from  these  the  na- 
tions were  dispersed  (VnE2)  in  the  earth  after  the 
Flood."  Here  another  verb  is  used,  often  n  coning 
in  tho  Old  Testament,  and  the  meaning  of  which  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  We  find  it  also  at  ver.  5,  "  Fran 
these  the  isles  of  the  nations  were  disjierstd  (n^B?)  in 
their  lands,  each  [according]  to  its  language,  [accord- 
ing] to  their  families  in  their  nations."    The  Biblical 


date  thus  assigned  to  the  dispersion  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  most  careful  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  na- 
tions, such  as  Egypt  and  Assyria.   See  Chronology. 

In  the  latest  composition  of  Moses  is  toother  pas- 
sage, which,  in  this  inquirv,  must  not  Ih»  neglected 
(I)eut.  xxxii,  8,  9):  "In  the  Most  Highs  assigning 
abodes  to  the  nations,  in  his  dispersing  the  sons  of 
Adam,  he  fixed  boundaries  to  the  |>eoples  according  to 
the  number  ("BO",  numeration)  of  the  sons  of  Israel : 
for  the  assigned  portion  of  Jehovah  is  his  people; 
Jacob,  the  lot  of  his  inheritance."  Of  this  8th  verse 
the  Scptuagint  translation  is  remarkable,  and  it  thus 
became  the  source  of  extraordinary  interpretations: 
"  When  the  Most  High  apportioned"  nations,  when  he 
scattered  abroad  the  sons  of  Adam  he  fixed  boundaries 
of  nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  anijels  of 
God."  There  might  l>c  a  reading  (AY  or  Etohim  in- 
stead of  Imtel)  which  would  yield  that  meaning  from 
comparison  with  Job  I,  6;  ii,  1 ;  xxxviii,  7.  Also  the 
Alexandrine  translators  might  welcome  a  colorable 
reasoning  for  the  rendering,  that  it  might  haply  serve 
as  a  protection  from  the  danger  of  the  Maccdonico- 
Egyptiun  government,  taking  up  the  idea  that  the 
Jews  claimed  a  divine  right  of  supremacy  over  all  oth- 
er nations.  This  reading,  however,  gave  occasion  to 
the  Creek  fathers  (Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
etc.)  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  later  Jewish  origin, 
that  the  grandsons  of  Noah  being  seventy,  each  was 
the  ancestor  of  a  nation,  each  nation  having  its  own 
language  derived  from  tho  confusion  of  Bond,  and 
each  also  its  guardiun  angel  set  over  it  by  the  Creator, 
excepting  the  nation  of  Israel,  of  which  Jehovah  him- 
self was  the  tutelary  deity.  The  only  real  difficulty 
of  this  passage  lies  in  its  seeming  to"  assert  that  the 
nascent  population  was  distributed  into  groups  with 


the  express  design  of  effecting  a  numerical  correspond- 
ence with  the  Israelilish  family  eight  hundred  years 
after.  The  names  assigned  to  the  third  degree,  that 
is,  the  sons  (rather  tribes  or  nations)  of  Noah's  three 
sons,  are,  Japhet  fourteen,  Ham  thirty-one,  Bbtm 
twenty-five,  making  seventy;  and  the  whole  family  of 
Jacob,  when  it  came  to  be  domiciliated  in  Egypt,  was 
seventy  (lien,  xlvi,  20 ;  Exod.  i,  5 ;  L>cut.  x,  22).  Sonw 
have  also  fancied  a  parallel  in  the  seventy  elder* 
(Exod.  xxiv,  1,  9;  Num.  xi,  10,  24,  25;  see  also  Kittc, 
Jictorial  Palestine,  Civil  History,  Index,  "  Elders"). 
These  puerilities  might  have  ban  prevented  had  men 
considered  that  "IBD~  does  not  signify  merely  an  arith- 
metical amount,  but  is  used  to  denote  an  exact  narra- 
tion (Judg.  vii,  15).  The  passage  is  in  the  highly  po- 
etical style  of  the  magnificent  ode  in  which  it  occurs, 
and,  reduced  to  plain  terms,  simply  declares  that  the 
Almighty  Sovereign,  in  whose  hands  of  necessity  lies 
the  di«|M>sal  of  human  birth-places,  had  so  arranged 
thee,  in  mapping  out  the  world,  as  U-st  to  subserve 
the  future  occupancy  of  Canaan  by  his  chosen  people. 

But  the  main  passage  of  Scripture  usually  relied 
upon  to  prove  the  fad  of  ■  sudden  and  violent  disrup- 
tion of  primeval  society  into  the  germs  of  the  early 
nations,  as  well  a>  to  explain  its  circumstances  and 
cause,  is  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Battel  (Gen.  xi,  1-9),  in  w  hich  the  dispersion  of  thoso 
engaged  in  that  enterprise  has  Imh-ii  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  disseverance  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Pe- 
leg.  Then*  are,  however,  some  objections  to  this  view 
of  the  narrative.  In  the  first  place,  these  two  event* 
are  not  thus  connected  in  the  account  itself.  The  spo- 
radic varieties  of  language,  which  is  the  grand  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  triln-s  that  have  founded  the 
ancient  monarchies  and  cities,  bad  not  yet  appeared ; 
nor  could  they  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner  if  the 
original  community  had  already  l<egun  to  separate  into 
the  more  modern  states.  The  only  supposition  that 
would  make  the  two  occurrences  compatible,  if  con- 
nected, is  that  the  whole  l-ody  of  the  Noachitcs,  while 
in  process  of  migration  westward  -  with 
a  view  to  settling  in  different  localities,  were  arrested 
by  the  inviting  character  of  the  plain  of  Shinar,  until 
their  purpose  of  diffusion  ("*E,  the  game  word  in  ver. 
1  and  f)  was  renewed  bv  the  divine  interference.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  not  certain  that  either  of  the 
incidents  thus  associated  is  of  so  cosmopolitan  a  char- 
acter as  this  theory  assumes.  By  simply  rendering 
Lmd  or  region,  instead  of  "  earth,"  the  whole  af- 
fair is  reduced  to  a  |n»tty  dispute  or  misunderstanding 
among  the  workmen  engaged  upon  a  public  edifice, 
and  a  consequent  dissolution  of  that  particular  cluster 
of  inhabitant-.  Certain  it  is  that  all  the  dialects  of 
this  polyglol  globe  cannot  lie  referred  to  a  single  inci- 
dent or  occasion  like  this.  Such,  at  least,  are  in  suit- 
stance  the  arguments  that  have  l>een  offered  against 
interpreting  the  sacred  narrative  here  as  having  a 
general  application  to  the  whole  race,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  they  possess  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility 
(see  Bryant,  Ancient  Mythnl.yy,  M  ed!  Iv.  23  44,  92 
sq.).  *>n  the  other  hand,  if,  a-  everything  in  the  con- 
text seems  to  require,  we  conceive  the  descendants  of 
Noah  to  have  been  at  this  time  (say  alx'tit  the  birth 
of  Peleg,  i.  e.  one  hundred  years  after  the  Flood  i  quite 
limited  in  numbers  and  extent  (hs  the  longevity  of  the 
patriarchs  and  their  pa-toral  habit-  U>th  indicate),  wo 
shall  find  no  particular  difficulty  in  taking  the  entire 
statement  in  its  broadest  and  most  literal  sense,  as  the 
opening  wedge  of  that  universal  split,  which  has  since 
widened  more  and  more,  in  language  ami  abode,  among 
the  sons  of  men.  This  narrative,  then,  of  the  Di«per- 
sion  Itegins  with  the  remarkable  statement:  ".Now 
the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from 
[or  M  in"]  the  East,  that  they  found  a'plain  in  the  land 
of  Shinar ;  and  thev  dwelt  there"  (Gen.  xi,  1,  2).  The 
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expressions  "  language"  (lip)  and  "speech"'  (words) 
are  too  precise  to  lie  understood  (as  Vitringu,  (/b*.  <S«- 
rra,  ch.  ix,  p.  l(*t»)  as  indicating  merely  an  agreement 1 
in  purpose.    The  journeying  together  shows  that  the  \ 
time  spoken  of  was  before  the  Noacbians  had  ceased  ■ 
to  be  a  single  nation,  and  perhaps  when  they  formed 
but  a  gieat  tril*,  and  were  journeying  (7CJ,  to  pull  up 
stake*,  a*  a  tent  or  encampment)  after  the  manner  of 
the  Aral*  across  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.   It  cannot  lie  doubted  that  Shinar  was  Batv- 
v  Ionia.   1  he  name, indeed,  is  perhaps  traceable  in  Mes-  . 
opotauiia  in  the  modern  Sinjar,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  ancient  Egyptian  transcription  of  Shinar  (-rrr)  is 
Saxkab.t  (this  k  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  as 
though  the  2  had  been  pronounced  like  the  Arabic 
Gain).   But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  call- 
ed any  country  except  Babylonia  "the  l..nd  of  Shi- 
nar."'  The  direction  of  the  journey,  if  it  I*  indicated  ; 
as  "from  the  East,"  probably  would  only  mark  the 
previous  halting-place  of  the  Noachinns,  not  the  place 
at  which  they  first  Itcgan  to  repeople  the  c.irth.    The  > 
narrative  then  relates  the  attempt  to  build  a  city  and 
•  tower  in  order  to  prevent  the  (M  attering  of  mankind, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  builders  by  the  confusion  1 
of  their  language  and  their  being  scattered  abroad 
from  the  unfinished  city  Babel,  or  Confusion.  Leav- 
ing the  subject  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  for  later  | 
discussion,  we  must  observe  the  general  agreement  of 
profane  historians  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Babylon,  and 
the  reminiscence  of  the  Tower  in  the  towers  of  the 
Babylonian  temples.    The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
those  of  Mexico  should  be  compared  with  these  towers; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme antiquity,  the  comparison  is  very  important. 
The  exact  character  of  the  scattering  is  difficult  to  in- 
fer.   The  cause,  according  to  the  ordinary  explana- 
tion of  the  narrative,  was  the  Confusion  of  Tongues, 
but  some  have  supposed  the  latter  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  I  >i*perdon.    From  ver.  4  compared 
with  ver.  9,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  but  a  re- 
sumption of  the  original  plan  of  immigration,  now 
that  their  holding  together  bad  beci  me  impossible,  for 
the  want  of  a  common  nvdiiim  of  vocal  communica- 
tion.   Whatever  difficulties  we  may  discover  in  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter  of  Cenesis,  "  it  is  no  longer 
probable  only,  but  it  i*  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
whole  race  of  man  proceeded  fn  m  lritn  [the  proper 
and  native  name  of  Persia  and  some  connected  re- 
gions] as  from  a  centre,  whence  they  migrated  first  in 
thrr-pmrt  nJcmut .-  and  that  those  three  branches  grew 
from  a  common  stock,  which  had  been  miraculously 
pre*e*vcd  in  a  general  convulsion  nnd  inundation  of 
this  glol*'"  (  Sir  William  Jones,  On  the  Oritjin  W  Fam- 
i'irs  »f\ai>'<m$.  Wo.ks,  ed.  by  I-«rd  Teignnmuth,  *vo, 
iii.  19ii).    There  is,  perhaps,  no  distinct  reference  to  the 
building  of  the  Tower  and  the  Dispersion  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  any  heathen  nation.    Th«*  Creek  story  of  the 
tiants  who  piled  mountains  one  upon  another  to  reach 
Olympus  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  trace.  Unlike 
the  case  of  the  Flood,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
the  Dispersion  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  witnessed  and  shared  in  it.  This 
would  indicate  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
gTent  outward  manifestation  of  Cod  s  aneer.  and  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  such  difficulties  as 
would  arise  from  the  sudden  division  of  mankind  into 
trills  speaking  different  languages  or  dialect*.  See 
B.\nEt.  i  Towkr  of). 

II.  PrtliminnTy  OW/era/»W  in  eramiwng  th*  List 
rfGen.  i. — 1.  The  enumeration  comprises  only  nations 
existing  in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  probably  of  them 
onlv  the  most  conspicuous,  as  moe  or  less  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  Many  nations  have 
been  formed  in*  subsequent  times,  nnd,  indeed,  are  still 
forming,  hv  sej>aration  and  by  combination  :  these  can 
be  considered  only  as  included  on  the  ground  of  long 
I1I.-Y 


subsequent  derivation.  Such  are  the  populations  of 
Eastern  Asia,  Medial  and  South  Africa,  America,  and 
Australasia. 

2.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  we  are 
here  presented  with  a  complete  TahU  of  Sations,  even 
as  existing  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Of  each  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  it  gives  the  sons;  but  of  their  sons  (Noah's 
great-grandsons)  it  is  muuifest  that  nil  are  nut  men- 
tioned, und  we  have  no  (xissiblo  means  of  ascertaining 
how  many  are  omitted.  Thus,  of  the  sons  of  .lapheth, 
the  line  is  pursued  only  of  Comer  and  .'avail  ;  Magog, 
Madai,  Tubal,  Meshcch.  and  Tiras  are  dropped  without 
any  mention  of  their  issue ;  yet  we  have  evidence  that 
nations  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind 
have  descended  from  them.  Ham  h;sd  four  sons:  of 
three  of  them  the  sons,  or  rather  clannish  or  national 
descendants,  nre  specified;  but  to  Phut,  the  fourth,  no 
posterity  is  assigned.  Shem  had  five  suis,  but  the  de- 
scendants of  only  two  of  them  are  recorded.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  those  w  hose  sequence  is  thus  cut 
off  died  without  children;  for.  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  nations  of  great  historical  interest  may  be  traced 
up  to  them. 

3.  Mere  similarity,  or  even  identity  of  name,  is 
not  a  sure,  guide.  So  remarkable  a  name  as  Iluzur- 
mavcth  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  when  we  find  it  in 
Ilndramaiit.  Such  a  name  would  not  l»e  repeated,  and 
the  Iladramant  which  we  discover  in  Arabia  cannot  he 
doul  ted  to  indicate  the  settlement  of  Joktan's  son  Ha- 
zarmavcth ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  When 
the  similarity  of  Dodanim  to  Dodona  is  considered  to 
Ik?  a  sufficient  proof  of  identity,  all  criticism  is  set  at 
defiance.  For  the  investigation  before  us  we  have  an 
aid,  invaluable  both  for  its  ample  comprehension  and 
its  divine  authority,  in  the  account  of  the  traffic  of 
Tyre  (Ez<  k.  xxvii). 

4.  The  list  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  kind  of  geographical 
table :  many  names  in  its  drsccnts  nre  found  in  later 
places  of  Scripture  as  geographical  tern's  desigm.ting 
nations,  or  nt  least  important  tril»es.  Therefore— 

(1.)  We  must  not  look  for  a  name  in  that  of  a  town. 
There  is  an  exception,  probably  not  the  only  one,  in 
the  case  of  Sidon,  the  city  of  the  Sidonians,  who  were 
doubtless  a  Canaanitfoh  tribe,  bet  to  trace  nan.es  in 
general  iu  those  of  tow  ns  i.«  very  hazardous. 

(2.)  The  tracing  of  a  nation  or  tribe  to  a  name  in 
the  list  is  of  little  value,  unless  neighboring  or  k'ndrcd 
nations,  or  nations  otherwise  markedly  connected  with 
it,  can  also  be  traced  to  the  same  |>art  of  the  list. 

5.  Preference  miiFt  always  I  e  given  to  the  oldest 
documents  in  seeking  for  identifications.  Next  to  the 
O.  T.,  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  monu- 
ments must  be  cited.  In  each  set  of  documents,  the 
notices  nearest  in  point  of  time  are  always  likely  to  be 
the  l*st  commentators;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  migrations  and  deportations  are  less  likely  to  af- 
fect evident  e  the  earlier  it  is. 

6.  Although  the  list  is  gco^Taphical,  its  form  is 
'  genealogical ;  and  ft  does  sometimes,  and  may  frc- 
j  qnentlv,  state  or  convey  the  name  of  (he  founder  of  a 

nation  or  trilie  — thus,  all  those  terminating  in  the 
plural  fro,  and  those  specified  by  the  Centilitian  ad- 
jective, the  Jchusitc,  the  Hivite,  etc.  Yet 

(1.)  We  must  not  attempt  to  identify  a  founder's 
name  in  the  traditions  of  nations,  except  when  it  is 
distinctly  mentioned  there  as  such. 

(2.)  As  before,  we  must  not  lie  satisfied  unless  the 
identification  is  supported  by  the  geographical  position 
of  the  founder's  nation,  or  its  ethnological  character, 
or  else  by  some  marked  characteristics  connecting  it 
with  other  names  identified  in  the  same  part  of  the 
list. 

III.  Thf  Immediate  Sons  of  Xoah.— Shem  is  always 
mentioned  first  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  w  hen  their 
names  occur  together,  the  order  being  Shem,  Ham, 
and  .lapheth.  In  Gen.  x,  21  he  is  called  "the  elder 
brother  of  .lapheth,"  which  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  trans- 
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lates  "the  brother  of  Japbeth  the  elder,"  where  a 
comma  after  "Japbeth"  gives  the  correct  sense.  In 
the  list  of  that  chapter,  notwithstanding  the  occur- 
rence of  the  usual  order  in  ver.  1,  the  sons  of  Japbeth 
are  first  mentioned,  then  those  of  Ham,  and  lastly 
those  of  Sbcm,  the  order  being  inverted.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Shem  was  put  at  the  close  of  the  list 
in  order  that  tho  insertion  of  the  other  descendants 
of  Noah  might  not  form  u  digression  in  the  history 
of  the  Shemitcs  and  their  Hebrew  branch.  The  Ja- 
phethites  may  have  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  list 
as  the  most  widely  spread,  and  so  the  most  distant ; 
and,  for  a  like  reason,  the  Hamitc*  may  have  pre- 
ceded the  Shemitcs,  the  order  being  that  of  the  extent 
of  colonization.  Or,  again,  the  order  may  be  geo- 
graphical, from  west  to  cast,  in  accordance  with  the 
western,  central,  and  eastern  positions  of  the  three 
great  stocks.  We  shall  see  that  the  details  favor  the 
but  view. 

Sbem  (DO) signifies  "name,  good  name.fame;"  Ham 
(OP),  "hot,  warm  ;"  Japheth  (riT),  "spread,"  from 
nro.  The  names  are  probably  prophetical  of  the  fu- 
ture renown  of  the  Shcmites,  of  the  hot  land  of  tho 
Hamites,  and  the  spread  of  the  Japhcthites.  The 
prophecy  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix,  25,  26, 27)  indicates  the  ap- 
propriateness of  Japheth  s  name  to  his  future  ;  and  a 
prophetical  sense  of  the  name-*  of  his  brethren  may 
therefore  be  conjectured.  But  there  is  no  distinct  al- 
lusion to  any  such  sense  in  their  cases.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  appropriateness  of  Shem's  name  as 
illustrious  could  be  traced  in  the  prediction  that  his 
should  be  the  believing  stock,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion whatever  of  any  moral  significance  in  the  name 
of  Ham. 

1.  Shrm. — There  is  no  trace  of  any  single  nation  or 
country  named  after  Shem,  probably  because  the 
Shemitcs,  by  an  instinct  afterwards  remarkable  in 
their  descendants,  early  separated  into  distinct  tribes, 
though  not  migrating  very  far.  This  was  tho  case 
with  the  Israelites ;  and  with  the  Arabs  the  same  pro- 
cess is  still  in  constant  operation.    See  Shkm. 

2.  //a/n.— The  name  of  Ham  has  liecn  connected 
with  an  appellation  of  Egypt  in  Hebrew,  only  occur- 
ring >n  three  passages  in  the  poetical  books — "the 
bind  of  Ham"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  61 ;  cv,  28;  cvi,  22),  and 
with  the  most  usual  Egyptian  mime  of  the  country, 
Kkm,  "  the  black  (land).""  The  former  term  we  can- 
not doubt  contained  the  patriarch's  name  Is  the  lat- 
ter identical  with  it?  The  significations  of  Ham  and 
Kkm  are  sufficiently  near.  Ham  may  reasonably  be 
derived  from  O^n,  "  he  or  it  was  warm,"  and  com- 
pared with  O^n,  "he  or  it  was  black,"  ami  the  Arabic 
ckam,  of  the  same  signification  as  the  last,  nnd  ehnma. 
"black  fetid  mud"  (Kami*),  or  "  black  mud"  (Sihah 
MS.).  Kkm  cannot  be  taken  for  an  Egyptian  tran- 
scription of  Ham,  but  it  may  bo  a  word  of  cognate 
origin  (comp.  kar,  "a  circle,"  Vn,  b^n,  "be  or  it 
turned,  turned  round ;"  karr,  "a  furnace,"  nnn,  "  it 
burned;"  kna,  "  to  bend,"  Plin,  "he  or  it  bowed 
down,  inclined";.  There  can,  therefore,  l>c  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  patriarch.  Are 
they  of  separate  origin?  We  must  either  suppose 
this,  or  that  "  the  land  of  Ham"  became  changed  to 
"  Ham-land,"  or  "  black  land."  The  genius  of  the 
Egyptian  language  would  account  for  such  a  change, 
which  seems  not  improbable.  That  Hum  should  have 
given  his  name  to  a  country  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that,  except  the  Canaanites,  the  Ham- 
ites penetrated  into  Africa,  and  at  first  established 
themselves  in  Egypt.    See  Ham. 

3.  Japheth. — It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  name  of 
Japheth  in  the  Greek  Japetus  the  Titan,  son  of  Ura- 
nus and  Ge,  and  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  human 

s ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  those 


of  the  Hellenic  stock,  are  classed  among  the  Japheth. 

ites  in  the  list  of  Genesis.    See  J  apheth. 

IV.  The  DrtcendanU  of  Japhttk.— .'Ihe  following  is 
the  table  of  the  Japhethitea : 

Japheth.  1.  Goucr.  *.  A.hkenas. 

b.  Ripha-Ji. 
C  Togarmah. 

8.  Mag»g. 
S.  Madai. 

4.  Jariui.  a.  Elistiah. 

b.  Tarshkh. 
e.  Klltlm. 

b.  Tubal. 
0.  Mwhteh. 
7.  Tlras. 

1.  Corner.— This  name  occurs  in  but  one  later  placa 
in  connection  with  geography,  as  that  of  a  nation  of 
tribe  allied  with  Magog,  and  it  is  there  mentioned  im- 
mediately before  Togarmah,  distinguished  as  northern 
<  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6).  It  has  therefore  been  supposed  to 
poiut  to  a  remote  northern  nation,  Scythic,  or  perhaps 
European.  Two  great  gentile  names  have  been  com- 
pared, the  Cimmerians  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  who 
invaded  the  west  of  Asia  Minor  early  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  the  Cimbri  and  Cymry,  whose  ethnic 
and  nominal  identity  cannot  lie  doubted.  Considering 
the  migratory  character  of  the  Cimmerians  and  Cim- 
bri, it  i*  reasonable  to  suppose  th.it  they  had  the  same 
origin.  In  tho  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hy#- 
taspes,  Gimiri  occurs  as  the  Sbemitic  equivalent  of 
the  Arian  name  Sakn  (2«r«i).  (Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  in 
Kawlinson'a  Hermlnttu,  iii,  liO,  note  1.)    See  Gomer. 

a.  Ashkenaz. —  In  a  single  later  mention  Ashkenaz 
occurs,  in  a  confederacy  auainst  Babylon,  with  Ararat, 
Minni,  and  Middai  (Jer.  li,  27,  28).    It  was  therefore 
I  a  nit  inn  in  the  direction  of  Armenia, 
j     b.  Hipbath,  written  in  1  Chron.  i,  6,  Diphath,  does 
1  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Scripture.    It  has  been  com- 
i  purcd  with  the  Riphajan  Mountains  of  Greek  geogra- 
phy ;  but  the  statement  of  Juscphus,  commenting  on 
this  list,  that  the  Paphlagonians  were  anciently  called 
1  Itiphatlneans,  is  worthy  of  notice  (Ant.  i,  6, 1). 
I     e.  Togarmah  is  mentioned  in  Ezckiel  among  the 
I  traders  with  Tyre,  after  Tarshish,  J  a  van,  Tubal,  and 
]  Meshech,  all  Japhethites,  and  before  Dcdan,  here  prob- 
ably the  country  of  which  the  inhabitants,  called  Do- 
danim,  arc  classed  among  the  sons  of  the  Japhetbite 
Javan  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12-l.V);  and,  in  a  later  place, 
"the  house  of  Togarmah,  of  the  north  quarters,"  fol- 
lows Gomcr  in  the  list  of  the  army  of  Gog,  prince  of 
Magog  (xxxviii,  G).    These  particulars  point  to  a 
northern  people  not  remote  from  Greece.  Togarmah 
traded  with  Tyre  "with  horses  and  horsemen,  and 
mules"  (xxvii,  14),  whence  we  may  supposo  these  traf- 
fickers came  by  land.    All  the  indications  agree  very 
well  with  the*  opinion  that  Togarmah  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Armenians. 

2.  Mapy  is  elsewhere  mentioned  by  Ezckicl  only, 
first  among  the  countries  ruled  by  Gog,  and  especially 
associated  with  Itosb,  Meshech,  and  Tubal  (Kzck. 
xxxviii,  2,  3),  and  apparently  spoken  of  as  dwelling 
"in  the  isles"  (xxxix,  6).  The  term  "isles"  certain- 
ly must  not  lie  taken  necessarily  to  indicate  islands, 
but  it  is  apparently  limited  to  maritime,  transmarine, 
and  very  remote  regions.  It  has  generally  been  held 
that  Magog,  used  for  a  nation,  is  applied  to  the  Scyth- 
ians of  the  (i  reeks,  though  perhaps  in  a  restricted 
sense.  Certainly,  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  the  Scyth- 
ians who  invaded  Western  Asia  were  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  the  country  to  which  the  confederacy 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  may  reasonably  be  assigned ; 
and  the  agreement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6, 1)  and  Je- 
rome (QutJt.  in  Gtn.  x,  2)  in  the  identification  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.    See  Macjoo. 

3.  M(tdai,  always  later  applied  to  the  country  Me- 
dia, very  appropriately  follows  Magog,  if  the  Utter, 
when  used  jrcographically,  indicates  the  Scythian 

,  neighbors  of  the  Medes.    Madai,  like  other  names  aft 
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purple,  from  the  isles  of  Elishab,  was  that  which  cov- 
ered thee"  (xxvii,  7).  The  name  has  been  compared 
with  Elia,  Hellas,  and  the  .rEolians.  Etymologic-ally 
the  first  and  third  are  equally  probable,  hut  other  cir- 
cumstances seem  almost  decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  coast  of  the  jEolian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor 
produced  purple,  and  the  name  of  so  important  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Hellenic  nation  would  suit  better  than  that 
of  a  city  which  never  was  rich  and  powerful  enough 
to  be  classed  with  Sidon,  Tyre,  or  Carthage. 

6.  Tarshish  U  in  later  Biblical  history  the  name  of 
a  great  mart,  or,  aa  some  hold,  of  two.  The  famous 
Tarshish,  supposing  there  were  two,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  the  period  of  the 
kings ;  second  only,  if  second,  to  Tyre.  It  was  acces- 
sible from  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  its  trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  large  ships,  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  which  im- 
plies a  distant  voyage  from  Palestine.  It  brought  to 
Tyre  "silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead"  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12). 
These  products  seem  to  point  incontestably  to  a  Span- 
ish emporium,  and  the  majority  of  modern  commenta- 
tors agree  in  fixing  on  the  celebrated  Tartessus,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  with 
which  the  Phoenicians  traded.  In  some  places  Tar- 
shish seems  to  be  evidently  a  country. 

c.  Kittim. — This  Gentile  noun,  usually  written  Cliit- 
tim  in  the  A.  V„  is  generally  connected  with  Citium 
of  Cyprus.  Other  indications  of  Scripture  seem  not 
unfavorable  to  this  identification,  which  would  make 
the  Kittim  or  Chittim  u  seafaring  population  of  Cy- 
prus. 

d.  Dodanim,  closely  connected  in  the  table  by  con- 
struction as  well  as  in  form  with  Kittim—"  Elishah 
and  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim"  ((Jen.  x,  4) — was 
a  maritime  or  insular  people.  K/.ekiel  says  of  Tyre, 
"The  men  of  Dedan  [were]  thy  merchants;  many 
Hes  [were]  the  merchandise  of  thine  band  :  they 
brought  thee  [for]  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony" 
(xxvii,  l.Y).  The  reading  in  the  list  aa  given  in  1 
Chron.  (i,  7)  is  Rodanim,  a  form  which  is  probably  the 
true  one,  as  supported  by  the  Sept.  and  Samaritan 
versions.  The  Sept.  identifies  this  people  with  the 
Rhodians  in  all  instances,  including  that  in  Ezekiel. 
In  the  prophet's  time  Rhodes  was  a  great  seat  of  Phoe- 
nician commerce,  and  at  the  site  of  Camirns,  one  of  its 
three  important  cities  before  the  city  Rhodes  was 
founded,  many  object*  of  Phoenician  style  have  l>een 
discovered.  It  may  be  added  that  ivory  is  one  of  the 
materials  of  its  antiquities.  The  identification,  con- 
sidering the  probable  pbice  of  the  Kittim,  is  very  likely. 

h.  Ttdxil,  and,  fi.  Afttktch,  are  in  later  places  men- 
tioned together  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13 ;  xxxviii,  2. 3 ;  xxxix, 
1),  and  were  evidently  northern  nations  (xxxix,  '_'). 
Tbey  have  been  traced  in  the  Moschi  and  Titmreni 
mentioned  together  by  Herodotus  (iii,  94 ;  vii,  78),  and 
as  Mnskai  and  Tuplai,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
(Rawlinson's  Ifcnxlotut,  i,  530),  which  inhabited  the 
northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  towards  the  Caucasus. 

7.  Tirxu,  last  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  identified.  The  best  compari- 
son is  perhaps  with  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrsenisns,  ns 
then  all  the  chief  territories  of  Japhetbite  civilization 
would  seem  to  have  l>cen  indicated— Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  Thrace,  the  Astatic  Islands,  European  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Spain. 


a.  Seba. 

b.  Havilah. 
e.  8nbuh. 
d. 


terwards  employed  for  a  country  rather  than  a  people,  f    V.  Descendant*  of  Uam,  or  Hamitc.s : 
may  originally  have  been  a  man's  name  (comp.  Miz-  ,  Ham. 
rain,  infra).    See  Madai. 

4.  Java*.  —  Except  where  applied  to  an  Arabian 
place  or  tril>e  (Ezek.  xxvii,  19 ;  and  perhaps  .loci  iii, 
6),  this  is,  in  all  later  places,  the  name  of  the  Greeks, 
or  at  least  of  the  Hellenic  Greeks.  The  Persians,  like 
the  Hebrews,  called  all  the  Greeks  lonians.  See  Ja- 
va*. 

u.  Elishah,  at  the  head  of  the  descendants  of  Javan, 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  Hellenic  geography.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Ezckiel  as  trading  with  Tyre,  "  Blue  and 


a.  Bheba. 

b.  Dedim. 


a.  Phut 

4.  Cajuum. 


/.  Nimr.nl. 

a.  Luillm 

b.  Anaiuiio. 
c  Lehabim. 

d.  Nsphtublm. 
«.  Pslhrutlm. 
/.  tfealuhim. 
g.  Caphtorhn. 


o.  Sidon. 

b.  Heth. 

c.  Ji'buslte. 
<L  Aroorlle. 
e.  GirKSsite, 
/.  Hlvile. 

p.  Arkita, 
h.  Siniie. 
Arvadite. 

Hsjnliti^te. 

1.  Cvth  is  immediately  recognised  In  KiSH,  the 
ancient  Egy  ptian  name  of  Ethiopia  atove  Egypt. 
With  this  identification  all  geographical  mentions  in 
Scripture,  except  that  in  the  account  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii,  13),  agree.  The  latter  may  refer  to  a  primaeval 
Cush,  l.ut  an  Asiatic  settlement  is  positively  indicated 
in  the  history  of  Nimrod,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Cushites  extended  from  African  Ethio- 
pia to  Babylon,  through  Arabia.    Sec  Ccsh. 

a.  Seha  is  connected  by  Isaiah  with  Egypt  and  Cush 
(xliii,  3;  xlv,  14),  and  the  statement  of  Joscphus  that 
the  island  and  city  of  Meroc  l  ore  this  name  is  there- 
fore to  tie  noticed.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  geograph- 
ical list*,  Sahaba  and  Sahara  occur  among  names 
of  tribes  or  places  belonging  to  Ethiopia  (Brugscb, 
Gtogr.  Jwchr.  ii,  p.  9,  pi.  xii,  k.  1.). 

b.  Havilah. — The  identification  of  Havilah  is  diffi- 
cult, as  the  name  recurs  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan;  and  in  Biblical  geography,  except  only  in  the 
description  of  Eden,  it  is  found  in  Arabia  alone.  If 
the  two  stocks  intermixed,  and  thus  l>ore  a  common 
name,  a  single  localization  would  lie  sufficient 

c.  Sahtah  can  only  be  doubtfully  traced  in  Arabian 
geography. 

d.  Ruamah,  in  the  Sept  'Piy/in,  Is  well  traced  in 
the  'Piyort  of  Ptol.  (vi,  7),  and  'Pf;y/ia  of  Steph.  Byz. 
(s.  v.),  a  city  of  Arabia  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

a.  Shel*a,  and.  b.  Dedan,  l>ear  the  same  names  as  two 
descendants  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  3),  from  which  it 
has  reasonably  been  supposed  that  we  have  here  an 
indication  of  a  mixture  of  Cushite  and  Ahrahamito 
Aral  is,  like  that  of  Cushite  and  Joktanite  Arabs  in- 
ferred in  the  case  of  the  two  Havilabs.  It  is  to  l>e 
remarked  that  the  name  of  Dedan  has  been  conjeotu- 
rally  traced  in  the  modern  name  of  the  island  of  Da- 
dan,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Arabia,  and  that  of  Shcha  in 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called  Seba,  in  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Awal. 

r.  Sabtcchah  is  not  identified. 

/.  Nimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a  re- 
moter descendant  of  Cash  than  son.  and  this  the  usage 
of  Hebrew  genealogies  may  be  held  to  sanction.  He 
is  the  first  and  only  known  instance  in  the  list  of  the 
leader  of  a  dynasty  rather  than  the  parent  of  a  nation 
or  trilie.  His  name  is  followed  by  a  parenthetical 
passage  relating  to  his  power  and  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that 
this  narrative  is  introduced  to  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Noachian  monarchy.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  notices  of  inventions  in  the  account  of 
Cain's  descendants  (Gen.  iv,  20-22).  The  name  of 
Nimrod  is  probably  Shemltic,  from  '*  he  was  re- 

(►ellious."  It  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian,  in  the  form 
Xami-ret,  in  the  family  of  the  22d  dynasty,  which 
was  certainly,  at  least  in  part,  of  foreign  origin.  Tha 
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like  names  Siieshexk,  Usabken,  Tekerpt,  appear 
to  be  Shemitic. 

2.  Mizraim,  literally  "the  two  Mazor*,"  is  the  com- 
mon name  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible ;  the  singular,  Mazor, 
being  rarely  used.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  purely 
geographical  name,  from  its  having  a  dual  form,  but 
it  has  been  discovered  In  ancient  Egyptian  as  the 
name  of  a  Ilittite  or  kindred  chief,  B.C.  cir.  1300,  con- 
temporary with  Rameses  II,  written  in  hieroglyphics 
Matrima,  where  the  ma  is  known  to  express  the 
Hebrew  dual,  as  in  Maiiaxma  for  Mahanaim.  That 
It  thould  be  used  at  so  early  a  time  as  a  proper  name 
of  a  man  suggests  that  the  fact  that  Egypt  was  no 
called  may  be  due  to  a  Noacbian's  name  having  had  a 
dual  form",  not  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  two 
regions.  If,  however,  we  suppose  that  in  Gen.  x  Miz- 
raim indicates  the  country,  then  we  might  infer  that 
Ham's  son  was  probably  called  Mazor.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Mazor  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Ham :  as 
we  have  seen,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  is  evidently 
"hot"  or  "  black,"  perhaps  both,  and  a  cognate  word 
is  used  in  Arabic  for  "  black  mud;"  among  the  mean- 
ings of  mur,  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  Mazor,  the  Ka- 
mi* gives  "red  earth  or  mud."  Thus  Ham  and  Ma- 
zor or  Mizraim  would  especially  apply  to  darkness  of 
skin  or  earth ;  and,  since  Ivoth  were  used  geographi- 
cally to  designate  the  "  black  land,"  as  cultivated 
Egypt  always  was  from  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial 
soil,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  idea  of  earth  came  to 
be  included  in  one  of  the  significations  of  each.  If 
Mizraim  were  purely  geographical  in  the  list,  then  we 
might  perhaps  suppose  that  it  was  derived  from  Mazor 
as  a  Shemitic  equivalent  of  Ham.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  all  the  descendants  of  Mizraim  are  men- 
tioned as  tribes  in  the  plurals  of  gentile  nouns.  Sec 
Mizraim. 

a.  Ludim,  perhaps  mentioned  in  passages  of  the 
prophets  as  Lud  or  Ludim  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19;  .lor.  xlvi,  9; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  10;  xxxviii,  6;  xxx,  4,  ft),  where,  how- 
ever, the  Shemitic  Lud  may  be  intended.  There  would 
be  no  doubt  that  in  at  least  one  of  these  passages 
(Kzek.  xxx,  4,5 ),  where  Egypt,  and,  as  far  as  they  are 
Identified,  African  nations  or  countries  are  spoken  of, 
the  Ludim  arc  those  of  the  Mizraite  stock,  were  it  not 
possible  that  under  the  term  Ludim  or  Lydian  the 
Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  of  the  Pharaohs  may 
be  indicated. 

b.  Anamim,  a  nation  as  yet  not  identified. 

c.  Lehabim,  no  doubt  the  same  as  tbe  Lubim  or 
Libyans  mentioned  in  later  places  of  Scripture  as  al- 
lies or  mercenaries  contributing  to  the  armies  of  the 
rbaraobs,  and  supporting  or  dependent  on  Egypt  as  a 
race  in  very  close  relations.  They  correspond  to  the 
Hebv  or  Lebv  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  western 
neighbors  of  Egypt,  conquered  by  the  kings  of  the 
19th  and  20th  dynasties. 

d.  Naphtuhim  strikingly  resembles  the  Coptic  name 
■of  the  westernmost  part  of  Ix>wer  Egypt,  tbe  territory 
of  the  city  Marea,  probably  the  older  Mareotic  nome 
tfiphaiat  or  Niphaiad,  a  plural  form  commencing  with 
the  definite  article  ni. 

e.  Patbrusim,  a  tribe  of  which  the  territory,  "the 
country  of  Pathros,"  is  mentioned  in  later  places.  The 
latter  has  been  compared  with  the  Egyptian  Pathyrite 
or  Phuturitc  Nome  ;  in  Coptic  ptijriUmres,  jxipUh-  urtt ; 
in  ancient  Egyptian  fa-iiat-iier;  the  chief  objection 
to  which  identification  is,  that  the  geographical  impor- 
tance of  the  name  seems  scarcely  sufficient. 

f.  Casluhim,  not  as  yet  identified. 

g.  Caphtorim,  and  tbe  land  of  Caphtor,  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Poole  has  proposed  as  the 
equivalent  of  Caphtor  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of 
Coptos,  Kr.BTf.  Kkbta,  Kebher,  probably  pronounced 
Kubt,  Kabt,  Kebthor,  the  Coptic  AV/V,  Kept*,  Kepto, 
Ktiio,  Gr.  Kostoc  Arab.  Knfi,  and  ventured  to  com- 
pare AiyMrroc  with  I'.nf?  ^X.    Sec  Capiitou.  It 


must  be  remembered  that  the  city  Coptos,  or  its  nome, 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  nation  of  Egyptians, 
who  were  known  as  Copts  by  the  Arabs  at  the  time  of 

I  the  conquest.  But  good  reasons  have  been  urged  in 
favor  of  Cyprus,  especially  the  circumstance  of  the 

1  Philistine  migration. 

I  a.  Philistim.— The  Philistines  are  here  said  to  have 
come  forth  from  the  Casluhim;  elsewhere  they  are 
1  called  Caphtorim,  and  said  to  have  come  out  of  Capb- 
j  tor.  It  is  not  allowable  to  read  that  the  Philistim  and 
j  Caphtorim  came  from  the  Casluhim.  Perhaps  there 
I  is  a  transposition  in  the  text.  The  origin  of  tbe  Phil- 
|  istines  fiom  a  Mizraite  stock  is  a  very  important  fact 
j  for  the  explanitinn  of  the  list. 

3.  Phut,  —  In  later  places.  Put  or  Phut  occurs  as  the 
name  of  an  African  country  or  nation,  closely  connect- 
ed with  Egypt,  like  the  Lubim.  It  may  be  compa;ed 
with  those  geographical  names  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 

|  inscriptions  in  which  the  element  PET,  "tbe  bow," 
occurs.  Nubia  was  called  the  "  bow-land,"  tu-i-et, 
where  it  is  usual  to  read  ti-kexs,  but  the  bow  has  not 
the  sound  KEX8  elsewhere;  and  it  is  proliable  that  a 
part  of  Nubia  was  called  Kens,  and  that  the  bow  was 
written  as  a  determinative  symliol  to  show  that  Kens 
was  included  in  "  the  bow-land ;"  but  the  question  is 
full  of  difficulties.    See  Piiit. 

4.  atwian,  in  Gen.  ix  (18, 22,  25,  26, 27),  is  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  son  of  Ham.  It  has  been  thought 
that  his  name  means  the  "degraded,"  "tbe  subdued" 

I  man,  "  the  low  lander,"  for  both  senses  arc  possible. 
See  Canaan. 

a.  Sidon,  "  the  first-born"  of  Canaan,  like  Heth.  im- 
mediately following,  is  a  proper  name,  whereas  all  the 
remaining  names  are  gentile  nouns  in  the  singular. 
Sidon  is  thought  to  signify  "  the  fishing-place,"  so 
that  the  name  of  the  place  would  teem  here  to  lie  put 
for  that  of  the  founder,  "the  fisherman,"  'AX  n'c  of 
Sanchoniathon  or  Philo  of  Byblus.  But  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  next  name.  Heth,  is  treated  in  later 
places  as  that  of  a  man.  The  position  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  need 
not  here  1k>  descritied. 

b.  Heth,  ancestor  of  the  "  Children  of  Heth,"  or 
Hittites,  a  very  important  nation  of  Palestine  and 
Syria.  There  are  indications  in  Scripture  of  Hittites 
out  of  Palestine,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  warred 
with  the  K ii eta  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  whose 
names  show  that  they  spoke  a  Shemitic  language. 
The  Egyptian  monumental  representations  show  that 
their  armies  were  composed  of  men  of  two  races,  the 
one  apparently  Shemite  in  type,  the  other  t>eardless, 
and  resembling  the  Tatar  ty|>c.    See  Hittite. 

e.  The  Jebusite.  d.  Amorite,  r.  Girgasite  (properly 
Girgashite),  /.  Hivite,  all  inhabitants  of  Palestine ; 
but  the  Amorite,  like  the  Hittite  nation,  seems  to  have 
had  a  wider  extension,  for  the  territory  in  which  stood 
Ketekii,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  K M ETA  on  the 
Orontes.  is  called  in  Egyptian  "the  land  of  Amar" 
(Brugscb,  Gtotpr.  Ituckr.  ii,  p.  21,  22,  pi.  xviii,  44,  47). 

ff.  The  Arkite,  compared  with  the  Phoenician  town 
of  Area. 

A.  The  Sinite,  not  satisfactorily  identified.  Perhaps 
one  of  their  settlements  may  be  traced  in  Sin  or  Pelu- 
sium. 

i.  The  Arvadite,  no  doubt  the  people  of  Aradns. 
The  derivation  from  with  the  sense  "  wandering," 
"place  of  fugitives,"  is  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tion referred  to  by  Strabo,  who  says  that  Aradns  was 
built  by  Sidonian  fugitives  (xvi,  2, 13, 14).  Aradus 
was  a  Phoenician  city. 

j.  The  Zemnrito,  conjecturally  traced  in  the  town 
Simyra,  which  ha*  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its 
neighliorhood  to  Arka  and  Aradus. 

k.  The  Hamathite,  well  known  to  have  been  seated 
in  Upper  Syria,  where  Hamath.  on  the  Orontes,  was 
long  a  capital  of  an  important  kingdom. 
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Ethnographic  Map  of  tbe  World  according  to  Mum*. 


VI.  Descendant*  <f  Skcm,  or  Shemitcs: 


1.  Klam. 
i.  A**hnr. 
a  Arphaxad. 
a.  Haiah. 


a.  Eber,  ,,i.>  Pi-l.-tr 

<pv)  Jokun. 

I  n.  )  Almnriad. 
(Ik)  Hbctopb. 
(OHaanrroaveih. 
(d.)  J«ra,h. 
(a.)  lladoram. 
( t )  UmI. 
(r.)  Dtfciah. 
<h. )  Ob»l. 
(L)  AbltnaeL 


(  J. )  Pheba. 
i  k, )  Ophir. 
(  L)  Harilah. 
(ro.)  Jobab. 

4.  T  wi. 
6.  Aram. 
a.  Ue. 

fc.  HuL 
r.  Oeth  r. 
rf.  Maoh. 

1.  limn,  when  used  geographically,  held  to  corre- 
spond to  Susiana,  not  to  Persia  Proper. 

2.  Arthur,  afterwards  the  Awvrian  nntion.  In  tbe 
cuneiform  inscriptions  Assbux  is  the  chief  object  of 
worship  of  the  kings.   See  Assiicu. 
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8.  Arphaxtid,  probably  well  traced  la  the  province 
Arrapocbitis. 

a.  Salah  seems  to  be  only  a  genealogical  link.  In 
the  Shemitlc  family  the  lUt  is  clearly  something  more 
than  ethnological  and  geographical ;  it  is  of  the  nature 
ol  a  pedigree,  at  least  m  far  as  it  deals  with  the  ances- 
try of  Abraham. 

a.  Eber. — It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  diffi- 
cult question  whether  to  this  patriarch  the  name  of  the 
Hebrews  owed  its  origin.  The  argument  based  on  the 
mention  in  this  list  that  Sliein  was  "  the  father  of  all 
the  children  of  Eber"  (x,  21)  seems  to  us  almost  un- 
answerable on  the  affirmative  side.    See  Eukr. 

(d.)  Pelcg  seems,  like  Salah,  to  be  but  a  genealogi- 
cal link. 

(&.)  Juktan  is  perhaps  only  a  similar  link :  his  de- 
scendants form  an  important  series. 

(a.)  Almodad,  supposed  to  be  traceable  in  Arabian 
names. 

(b.)  Sheleph,  traced  in  El- Yemen. 

(c.)  Hazarmaveth,  identical  in  name  with  the  great 
region  of  Hadramaut,  in  Southern  Arabia. 

(d.)  Jcrah,  not  certainly  identified,  and  (e.)  Hado- 
ram,  not  traced. 

(f.)  Uzal,  the  same  name  as  Awzal,  the  ancient 
name  of  San' a,  capital  of  El-Yemen. 

(g.)  Diklah,  (h.)  Obal,(i.)  Abimael,  not  traced. 

(j.)  Sheha  is  the  same  name  as  the  Arabic  Sebfc,  the 
old  kingdom  of  El-Yemen.  The  mentions  in  the  bi- 
ble of  the  kingdom  of  Sheha  point  towards  Arabia,  and 
the  Arabic  indication  thus  fixes  the  position  of  Juktan- 
ite  Sheha  in  the  south. 

(k.)  Ophir,  perhaps  traced  in  Southern  Arabia. 

(1.)  Uavilah,  as  already  remarked  under  the  head 
of  the  Cushite  Haviluh,  may  indicate  a  mixture  of 
Cushite  and  Joktanite  settlers  in  Arabia. 

(in.)  Johah,  not  certainly  identified. 

4.  IauI  h:is  been  compared  to  Lydus,  the  traditional 
ancestor  of  the  Lydians.  The  Shemitic  character  of 
the  Lydian  civilization  is  confirmatory  of  this  view. 
The  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  empire  mention  a 
powerful  Asiatic  people  of  Shemitic  type,  apparently 
living  not  far  from  Mesopotamia,  called  Kutejj  or  Lu- 
i>es.  It  is  possible  that  the  Lydians  may  have  mi- 
grated into  Asia  Minor  after  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
empire,  or  that  there  may  have  been  two  Lydian  set- 
tlements. It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Lud  or  Ludiin 
of  later  places  of  Scripture  were  of  this  stock,  or  the 
same  as  the  Mizraite  I.udim,  as  already  remarked. 

5.  A  rum  is,  in  later  places,  the  geographical  desig- 
nation of  Syria,  though  the  term  is  not  of  the  same  ex- 
tent as  our  Syria.  We  read  of  Aram-naharaiin,  "  Aram 
of  the  two  rivers,"  cither  Mesopotamia,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  or  the  country  of  the  Orontes  and 
Leontes,  of  Padan-Aram,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  same 
tract,  or  another  name  for  it;  and  also  of  Aram-Zobah, 
Arani-Beth-rehob,  Aram-Maachah,  and  Aram-Dammc- 
sek,  or  Syria  of  Damascus,  all  kingdoms  in  the  coun- 
try Aram  (q.  v.). 

a.  Ut,  Mention  is  made  of  "the  land  of  Uz"  in 
the  book  of  Job,  where  other  indications  seem  to  point 
to  the  north  of  Arabia. 

6.  IIul,  and,  c.  (iethcr,  are  not  identified;  d.  Mash 
is  but  con jectu rally  traced  in  Mesene,  in  I^ower  baby- 
lonia, or  Mons  Musius,  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 

VII.  .ftWk.—Tbese  are  twofold : 


ethnological  evidence  from  Egyptian  (Eg.),  Assyrian 
(As.),  or  other  sources ;  the  fourth  exhibits  the  like 
philological  evidence. 


Name. 


I  Urn 

\UJaI 
J»v«n 

Tut*! 
M.-.h«b 

('tub 
Srba 
Kaamah 
S  inir  .J 

Mliralm 

Napliluhlm 

rhilUUm 

('nun 

SUloo 

11.11, 


<:i«ta»iu 

HlvlU 

ArklU 


Elam 
Aiabur 
An.haxnd 

EkSr 

M,,  |.|,h 

HiiurnuTttb 

lul 
Siwha 

W 

1*2=  


IJ«nlibcall.,n. 


t*> ft  I 

ClinWi 

Media 

(ireeka 

Tibarrol 

Mnachl 

Ethiopia 

Merov 

Keiptia  (E.  Arabia) 
King  of  Babylonia 

and  Auyna 
Erypt 
l-i  \  itn» 
Eicyptf 
l-hlll.Unee 
I'aJ.atlue  anil  Syria 
SUloo 
HittiUa 


Caucaaian,  while 


NigriUan  » 


Lowar  Nilotic 
uc»».>wbil*(K*.) 

U  Nilotic  (Eg.) 
Caacailau  (Eg.) 


Suaiaaa 
Aaeyria 
Arrapafhllla 
Hebrew*! 

Southern  Arabia 

Lvdlat 


Lower  Nilotic 


and  Ta- 


Canraaian  (Aa.) 
Cancaeian  (Aa.) 


Cauraaiao,  tawny. 


Barbaric,  ffYf- 
Ir&uLan  [llaa 
Iranian 
Iranian 


Barbaric.  Nlfrl 
Itlant 


[Urt«/ic 


IE 


Shemltie 

Sll.TItt  l  H* 


Sl.cn  itle 
Shemllk 

Hbcniilla 


JUors. 
I.  Cmint*i»n. 
I.  White  (M  Greek). 
8.  Tawny  (Arab). 
8.  Itrown  <Abr*i*intan). 

II.  Lower  Miotic  (r^j  ptiiin). 

III.  Nitrritlnn  rNegrc>). 

IV.  Tatar  (China*). 

In  the  table  which  follows,  the  first  column  gives 
those  names  from  Gen.  x  for  which  there  are  highly- 
probable  geographical  identifications;  the  second  col- 
umn states  these  identifications;  the  third  contains 


I.  Shemitic  m«  Hebrew). 
II.  Iranian  (Greek). 
III.  Itarbaria 

1.  I".evptl«n. 

2.  Mp-itlnn. 
«.  Tatar. 


From  this  evidence  we  may  draw  the  following  in- 
ferences on  several  important  point* : 

1.  Order  of  Names. — The  Japhethites  seem  to  be 
placed  first,  as  the  most  distant  nations.  In  the  list 
of  the  Htmites,  the  southern,  and,  therefore,  most  dis- 
tant Cushite*,  are  arranged  from  west  to  east,  Seha 
(  Men i  ■  i  being  followed  by  Raamah  (in  Arabia),  and 
the  series  closing  with  Ximrod,  who  ruled  in  Babylo- 
nia and  Assyria.  North  of  Cush  is  Mizraim,  in  the 
enumeration  of  whose  tribes  the  western  Lehabini 
(Libyans)  are  followed  after  an  interval  by  the  east- 
ernmost Philistint,  apparently  the  only  Mizraite*  of 
Palestine.  The  list  of  the  Canaanitea  begins  with  Si- 
don,  tho  Phoenicians  of  the  sea-coast  north  of  the  Phil- 
istines ;  then  mentions  under  Hcth  the  Hittito*,  per- 
haps on  account  of  their  southern  settlement,  and,  go- 
ing northwards,  enumerates  tribes  near  I^banon,  clos- 
ing with  the  Syrian  Hamathitc*.  The  Shemitic  tribes 
begin  in  the  east,  extending  regularly  from  Susiana 
to  Arabia,  and  then  ascending  to  Syria.  Lud  may  be 
an  exception,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Lydians  may 
primsBvally  have  Iwsen  settled  near  Syria,  otherwise 
Lud  may  be  mentioned  between  the  Arabs  and  Aram 
as  an  outlying  Shemitic  tribe,  to  he  spoken  of  before 
the  enumeration  of  those  nearest  Palestine. 

2.  Race. — All  the  names  identified  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability  are,  with  six  exception*,  of  Cauca- 
sian nations.  The  exceptions  are :  three  certainly  of 
the  Lower  Nilotic  race,  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  Caucasian  and  Nigritian  races,  *howing  strong 
traits  of  l»oth.  a  fourth  proltably  of  the  same  race,  and 
two  others  which  require  more  particular  investiga- 
tion. Cush,  in  ancient  Egyptian,  applies  to  Nigri- 
tian*, for  the  race  of  Kisit  is  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  as  of  the  most  marked  Nigritian  type : 
the  kings  and  other  royal  personage*  of  McroO,  and 
the  Ethiopians  of  rank  under  them,  are,  however,  rep- 
resented  on  their  monuments  as  similar  to  the  Lower 
Nilotic  race.  This  suggest*  that  Cush  may  indicate  a 
country  mainly  peopled  by  Nigricans,  yet  with  a  gov- 
erning mixed  race.  The  remaining  exception  is  the 
case  of  the  Hittites,  who  arc  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  an  of  two  types— the  one  Caucasian, 
the  other  apparently  Tatar.  This  may  show  that  two 
different  races  were  ruled  by  those  Hittite  kings  with 
whom  the  Pharaohs  warred,  as  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan, 
was  a  Rephaite,  not  an  Amorite. 

3.  Languarje. — The  languages  are  all  Iranian  or 
Shemitic,  with  three  exceptions.  Egyptian,  occur- 
ring twice  in  our  table,  bos  a  monosyllabic  borboxio 
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vocabulary,  with  an  amalgamate  S hem i tic  grctnmar.  |  in  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  bat  one  Canaanitlsh 
Here,  therefore,  a*  in  race,  there  is  a  departure  from  1  nation  being  mentioned,  and  beside*  undoubted  Re- 


the  unmixed  type.  To  Cush  we  have  conjccturaHy 
assigned  a  liarharic  Nigritian  language,  because  the 
names  of  Ethiopian  trittes  conquered  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  of  Ethiopian  sovereigns  of  later  times,  are 
not  readily  traceable  to  either  an  Egyptian  or  a  She- 
mitic  source ;  but  we  cannot  sav  certiiinlv  that  a  Sbc- 


phaites,  the  Horim  prol>al>ly  of  the  same  stock,  and 
the  ancient  and  pedigrecles*  nation  of  Amalek. 

We  thus  And  an  indication  of  an  old  population  of 
Palestine  distinct  from  both  Canaanitcs  and  Hebrews, 
and  especially  remarkable  for  their  great  height.  That 
thev  were  in  race  still  more  remote  from  their  suc- 


mitic  element  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  languages  to  cessors  than  has  usually  been  held,  has  been  argued 
which  these  words  belong.  from  the  Anakim's  being  spoken  of  as  41  of  the  Nephi- 
The  order  indicates  that  the  intention  of  the  list  is  lim"  (Num.  xiv,  &}),  the  term  applied  to  the  giants  be- 
partly  geographical.  In  the  detail  of  each  division  fore  the  Hood,  where  it  is  said  "the  Nepbilim  were  in 
the  settlements  of  races  are  probably  indicated  rather  the  earth  in  those  days"  (Gen.  vi.  4).  On  this  subject, 
in  the  order  of  position  than  of  ancestral  relationship,  compare  Poole,  The  G<nnu  of  the  Earth  and  rfAfan, 


though  the  principle  of  relationship  is  never  departed 


4.  />,*/*■. — The  list  of  Gen.  x  contains  certain  state- 


2d  ed.  p.  H>  h2,  284,  2*5,  where  it  is  maintained  that 
the  Ncphilim  were  a  pre-Adumite  race. 

IX.  Literature..— Bochart,  I'haleg  et  Canaan,  rice 


incut*  whieh  may  now  Ins  examined,  in  order  to  infer  i  Geograj  hia  Sncru  (Cadomi,  l(J4f!);  Michaelis,  Spicile- 
the  date  to  which  the  document  refers.  It  is  said,  \<fium  Grognykue  extent  Uehnromm  (<  Jotting.  1769, 
'  Afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  1780)  ;  Forster,  EputoLr  ad  J.  D.  Alichaelem  ((Jotting. 


abroad" (x,  IK);  whieh  may  indicate  the  fonnation  of 
the  great  llittite  settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Oron 


177?);  Volncv,  Recherche*  nouceVe*  (Paris,  1*1  i).  ch. 
xviii;  Feldhoff,  Volhttafel  der  Gme*i*  (F.ll*rf.  1837)  j 


tea,  or  other  like  extensions.    In  any  case  it  points  to  Hohlenl>erg,  Cowiwifnf.  de  cap.  x  Geneteo*  (llafn.  1828) ; 

an  event,  or  series  of  events  almost  certainly  prior  to  F.ichhnrn,  De  Cutchtri*  ceruimilia  (Amst.  1774);  Krebs, 

the  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine.    So,  De  <!ivirione  Phalegrin  (Lipf.  17/io);  Nagcl,  Commenta- 

too,  the  definition  of  the  otherwise  unknown  Rescn,  as  lio  everet.  in  Act.  xvii.  2»".  rAltrl.  1740) ;  Zachario,  Dit- 

"  the  great  city"  ((Jen.  x,  12),  indicates  a  period  anic-  eert.jjiiLJ.  in  loc.  eund.  (Hal.  17o4);  Schulthess,  Da* 

rior  to  that  of  the  kings  who  ruled  at  Asshur  (Kul'uh  Paradie*  (Ztir.  1*16);  Krllcke,  Erklar.  d.  1'MestnfeJn 

Sberghat)  and  Calah  (Nimrud).  the  earliest  of  whom  in  erst  B.  Mote*  (Bonn.  1>37) ;  RosenmUller,  Bibt.  AU 

is  placed  about  B.C.  1270.  At  the  time  of  the  Egyji-  ttrthumtk.  I,  i,  221  sq. :  Km>bel.  IHe  YMkettafel  drr  Gt- 
tian  empire  the  capital  appears  to  have  been  Nineveh,  j  netis  (iiiess.  1H50);  MUllctihofT,  in  the  Gittting.  Anzeu 

and  the  date  of  the  list  would  therefore  Iw  anterior  to  pen.  1x51,  p.  17  sq. ;  Joseph  v.  Gorres,  Die  Japhitlm 

that  time,  or  at  1  exist  to  the  rei  ;n  of  Thothmes  III,  uml  ihr  Autzug  an*  Armenirn  (RegCnsb.  IN.'t);  Beke, 
to  whom  it  was  tributary  alwnit  14.M)  B.C.    It  would  ,  Origine*  Dibliar  (Lend.  1*W4) ;  Forster,  Hut.  Gtogra~ 

apj<ear,  therefore,  that  the  list  was  cither  written  or  phy  of  A  raLut  (I»nd.  11*44);  Hengstenbcrg,  A/^pf  and 

put  into  its  present  form  not  long  after,  or  at  the  time  the  Hook*  of  Mo*r*  (in  Clarke's  Library);  Brace,  Race* 

of  Moses,  if  not  earlier,  and  that  it  refers  to  a  yet  ear-  of  the  Old  World  (N.  Y.  1W.3).  Comp.  Di*rt:itMox  ok 

lier  period — that  of  the  first  spread  of  the  Noachians.  Mankind;  Division  or  tiik  Earth  ;  Man. 


VIII.  Omuunon*. — The  nations  omitted  in  the  list 
must  now  be  noticed,  as  far  as  they  seem  to  he  of  a 
like  bii:h  antiquity.  In  Deut.  ii  there  is  mention  of 
several  tribes  or  nations  which  had  l>een  destroyed  by 
ether  tribes  or  nations  who  reached  Palestine  or  its 
ncighltorhood  l>eforo  the  Israolitish  occupation.  Cer- 
tain of  these  are  called  Rephaim,  others  not.  The  par- 
ticulars are  as  follows,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  our  pres- 
ent «ul-}eet : 

1.  Em  m,  Rephaim,  succeeded  1  v  Moabites  (Dent,  ii, 
9-11). 

2.  //-rim,  succeeded  by  Edomites  (vcr.  12,  22). 

3.  Zamzummim,  elsewhere  called  Zuz'.m  (Gen.  xiv, 


Ets-Abotli.    See  Tijick-trke. 

Eta-Gopher.    See  Gopher-wood. 

Ets-Hadar.   Sec  Gi>oi»i.y-trf.e. 

Et&hmiadzin,  a  remarkable  Armenian  convent 
in  Erivan,  a  Transcaucasiau  province  of  Russia,  and 
alKHit  lfi  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Erivan.    "  It  is  of 
(treat  extent,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  80  feet  in  height, 
and  1}  miles  in  circuit.    'Ibis  wall  incloses  several 
distinct  churches,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
bish.ip,  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
kind  of  cu|M>la  crowned  by  a  low  spire.    For  many 
centuries  this  has  been  the  scat  of  the  Catholics  (this 
&),  Rephaim,  succeeded  by  Ammonites  (Deut.  ii,  19  21  >.  |         or  patriarch  of  the  Armenian  Church  ).  This 
4.  -4  rim,  succeeded  by  Caphtornn,  that  is,  Phdis-  ^  ^^ch  presides  at  the  synodical  meetings,  but  can. 
tinea  (ver.  23).  j  ()ot  ^M  a  ,lerr(.e  without  its  having  the  approval  of 

b.  Anakim,  here  mentioned  as  Rephaim  fver.  10, 21).  t,,e  motjerutor,  an  official  ap|K>inted  hv  the 
•till  occupying  the  south  of  Palestine  at  the  tune  when 
the  Israelites  entered  it. 

The  Avim  were  probably  also  a  Rephaite  notion, 
for  as  late  as  David's  time  giants  were  found  among 
the  Philistines.  Elsewhere  in  Palestine  the  Israelites 
seem  to  have  found,  besides  "the  three  sons  of  Anak," 
or  the  Anakim  of  Hebron,  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan, 
who  "remained  of  the  remnant  of  Rephaim'*  (it,  11),  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature.  The  position  of  these  Re- 
phaim is  that  of  a  few  powerful  chiefs  among  the  Ca- 
naanites and  Philistines,  representing  tribes  destroyed 


emperor,  in  whose  hands  the  control  of  the  convent 
virtually  rests.  In  the  convent  library  there  are  G35 
manuscripts,  4»i2  of  which  are  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage." 

Eta-Shemen.    See  Oiu-trkk. 

Ettwein,  John,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church,  was  liom  June  29,  1721,  at  Freuden- 
stadt,Wurteml>erg.  In  17.V1  he  came  to  America,  where 
for  nearly  half  a  century  he  labored  as  an  evangelist, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  and  finally  as 


by  Helirews.  the  only  exceptional  case  being  that  of  j  a  bishop,  to  which  latter  office  he  was  ap|>ointed  in 
the  Philistines,  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  Avim  were  Re-  ,  17*4.  He  travelled  thousands  of  miles,  often  afoot, 
phaim,  for  in  that  ease  the  former  must  have  first  at-  j  and  preached  the  Gospel  in  eleven  of  the  original 

thirteen  colonies,  as  also  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  white  people,  negroes,  and  Indians.  In  1772 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Indians  on  their 
exodus  from  the  Susquehanna  country  in  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Tuscarawas  in  Ohio,  exposing  himself  to 
great  hardships  and  dangers.  During  the  Rcvolu- 
bn,  Zuzim,  Eniim.  Horim.  Amalckite*.  and  Amorites.  tionary  War  h<*  wn«  in  frequent  intercourse  and  ror- 
Here  the  Canaunites  occupy  a  very  inferior  position  rcxpondence  with  Washington  and  several 


tacked,  but  ultimately  changing  their  policy, 
ed  from  annihilating  the  older  population. 

At  an  earlier  time  we  find  a  very  different  condition 
of  the  country.  The  powerful  confederacy  of  whieh 
Oiedi>rlaonier  was  chief,  attacked  and  conquered,  lie- 
sides  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  Repha 
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of  Congress ;  and  when  the  general  hospital  of  the 
American  army  was  transferred  to  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
he  devoted  himself  with  singular  disinterestedness  to 
the  spiritual  want*  of  the  sick,  in  spite  of  his  many 
other  duties.  To  him,  too,  must  be  ascribed  the  honor 
of  originating,  in  1787,  "the  Society  of  the  United 
Brethren  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Hea- 
then," which  still  exists,  and  now  has  a  large  funded 
capital,  and  to  which  Congress  made  a  grant  of  sever- 
al townships  on  the  Tuscarawas,  in  trust  for  the  Chris- 
tian Indians.  He  died  January  2, 1802.  (E.  de  S.) 
Etun.    See  Li  sen. 

Eubu'lua  (Ei*/3oi'.\of,  good  in  countrl),  a  Christian 
at  Rome  whose  greeting  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  during 
his  last  imprisonment  (2  Tim.  iv,  21),  A.D.  64. 

Eucharist,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Lord's  Snpper, 
from  ivxaptfTia,  giving  of  thank*.  Sec  Lobd'h  Scim'kk. 

Eucbel,  Isaac  bkn  Abraham,  a  Jewish  scholar, 
born  in  1750,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Ex- 
egesis, which  was  formed  in  the  days  of  Mendelssohn 
(  q^v.).  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  learned  treatise  on 
th*  ancient  mode  of  burial  among  the  Jews,/*/  nnch 
Ju  tischen  Gesetzen  da*  Uvbernnchlen  der  Todten  tcirkluh 
verbolenf  (Broslau,  1797.)  He  published  also  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Jewish  Prayers,  07  C^'Sa  ITT13 
DTSnB,  or  Mme  Maimums  Mote.  Nehuchim,  with  the 
Commentary  of  Mose  Nurboui,  called  "0ia">in,  and 
others  (Sulzbach,  1828,  3  vols.  4to) ;  a  history  of  the 
life  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (Berlin,  1798,  8vo;  Vienna, 
1812) ;  and  as  a  part  of  the  great  Bible  work  started 
by  Mendelssohn,  I  He  Spriiche  Salomo't  im  Original 
ins  Duttchr  ubvtetzt  Uhd  hebraitch  commentirt  (8vo, 
Berlin,  1789, 1790,  and  often).— FUrst,  Bihl^heai  Ju- 
dulra,  p.  259,  260 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature, 
s.  v. 

Euchelaion,  th'  oil  of  prayer,  a  ceremony  in  the 
Greek  Church  answering  to  extrme  unction  in  the 
Latin.  To  such  penitents  as  are  conscious  of  the  guilt 
of  any  "mortal  sin,"  as  adultery,  fornication,  or  pride, 
this  sacrament  is  administered  by  the  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop, assisted  by  seven  priests,  who  commences  with 
this  prayer:  "O  lx>rd,  who  with  the  oil  of  thy  mercies 
hast  healed  the  wounds  of  our  souls,  do  thou  sanctify 
this  oil,  that  they  who  are  anointed  therewith  may  be 
freed  from  their  infirmities,  and  from  all  corporeal  and 
spiritual  evils."  The  <nl  of  prayer  is  pure  and  unmix- 
ed, having  in  it  no  other  ingredient.  A  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  servo  for  the  whole  ymr  is  consecrated  on 
Wednesday  in  the  Holy  Week  by  the  archbishop  or 
bishop.  In  the  administration,  the  priest  dips  some 
cotton  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  thereby  anoints  the 
penitent  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  forehead,  on  the 
chin,  on  each  cheek,  and  on  the  backs  and  palm*  of  the 
hands ;  after  which  he  repeats  this  prayer :  "  Holy  Fa- 
ther, physician  of  souls  and  bodies,  who  hast  sent  thine 
only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  henlin  '  Infirmities  and  sins,  to 
free  us  from  dmith,  heal  this  thy  servant  of  corporeal 
and  spiritual  Infirmities,  and  give  him  salvation  and 
the  grace  of  thy  Christ,  through  the  prayers  of  our 
more  than  holy  lady,  thn  mother  of  God.  the  eternal 
virgin,  through  the  assistance  of  the  glorious,  celestial, 
and  incorporeal  persons,  through  the  virtue  of  thy  life- 
giving  and  holy  cross,  of  the  holy  and  glorious  prophet, 
the  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  holy  and 
glorious  apostles." — Farrar.  Eccte*.  LHr^mary.  s.  v. ; 
Pinkerton,  lament  State  of  the  Creek  Church,  19:J. 

Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  5th  century, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Lyons.  He  was  a  sen- 
ator, happily  married,  and  the  father  of  two  sons.Ve- 
ranius  and  Siloniiis,  who  at  an  early  a^c  were  sent  to 
the  monastery  of  I^erins  (now  St.  Ilonorat)  for  educa- 
tion. In  422  Eucherius  entered  the  same  convent  as 
a  monk,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  wife  Galls, 
who  likewise  devoted  herself  to  monastic  life.  Soon 


after,  Eucherius  retired  into  solitude  en  the  island  of 
Lero  (St.  Marguerite).  In  434  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  reputation  of  his  great  piety,  elected  bishop  of 
Lyons,  and,  as  such,  was  present  at  the  two  synods  of 
Orange  (441  and  442).  He  died  in  454  (according  to 
others,  in  450  or  449).  He  is  commemorated  as  a  saint 
on  the  16th  of  November.  He  was  followed  on  the 
see  of  Lyons  by  his  son  Veranius,  while  the  second, 
S.ilonius,  became  bishop  of  Geneva.  Eucherius  wrote, 
about  the  year  427,  Epistula  partrnetica  de  contemtu 
mundi  et  tecularu  ykilotophite  (edit,  by  Rosweid,  Ant- 
werp, 1621);  in  428,  Epistola  de  laude  eremi  $ru  vit  t 
tulitaria  (edit,  by  Rhcnanus,  Basel,  1616,  and  by  Erar  - 
inus,  Basel,  1520): — Liber formularum  tpiritalis  inttl'.i- 
grntitr : — Instil ut iimum  libri  II  :—Exhor>atio  ad  Mvna- 
chos ;  and  several  homilies.  Several  other  works  are 
wrongly  attributed  to  him.  It  seems  that  he  sympa- 
thized with  the  Semiarians.  A  collection  of  all  his 
works  was  published  by  Brassicanus  (  Basel,  1531),  in 
the  hibSoth.  Patr.  Max.  Lugd.  torn,  vi  and  xxvii ;  and 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  torn.  1.  See  Herzog,  RtaLEn- 
cyklop.  xix,  490. 

Euchites.    See  Mf.ssalians. 

Euchologion  (t>'\'n  Xoyot),  the  common  name  of 
the  liturgical  books  of  the  Greek  Church,  containing 
the  services  for  the  sacraments,  conferring  of  orders, 
and  other  religious  offices.  There  is  an  edition  by 
Goar,  entitled  Euchologitm.  rive  Rituale  Grtecomm.  com- 
plecten*  ritu*  et  ordines  dicintr  Liturgite,  officiorum,  su- 
crameutorum,  tfc.,juxta  usum  Orientalit  ecrleritr  (Par. 
1617).  See  Covel,  Some  Account  of  the  Gretk  Church 
((.oiid.  1722,  fol.),  chaps,  ii,  iii;  Neale,  History  of  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  pt.  i  (Lond.  1850),  i,  317. 

Eudsemon,  John  Andrew,  a  Greek  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Canea,  in  Candia,  about  1560.  He  derived  his 
descent  from  the  imperial  family  of  the  Paleologi; 
went  to  Italy  when  very  young,  and  in  15>1  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  After  having  taught  philosophy 
at  Rome  and  theology  at  Padua,  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  Greek  College,  which  pope  Urban  VI II  had 
just  established  at  Rome.  He  accompanied,  as  theo- 
logian, the  papal  let-ate,  cardinal  Barbcrini,  to  France, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1625.  He  wrote  a  large  num- 
ber of  controversial  works  against  Casaubon,  Bright- 
man,  John  Barclay,  Roliert  Abbot,  and  many  others. 
Pamphlets  against  Henry  IV  awl  Louis  XIII  were 
also  ascribed  to  him.— Hoefer,  A'oue.  Bvgr.  Uenir.  xvi, 
663. 

Eudaemonism  (Gr.tvtatuovia, happiness),  a  prin- 
ciple in  philosophical  ethics  according  to  which  the  at- 
tuinmeut  of  happiness  is  represented  as  the  true  aim 
of  life.  Those  who  hold  this  view  are  called  Ei  iivC- 
MosisTs.  Opposed  to  eudaemonism  are  all  those  sys* 
terns  of  ethics  which  regard  not  the  pleasure  of  the  iik 
dividual,  but  the  recognition  of  some  universal  law  as 
the  higher  principle.  Euda-monism  lay  at  the  basis 
of  the  Crrenaic  school  founded  by  Aristippus,  mid  of 
the  Epicurean  philosophy  (q.  v.).  It  was  developed 
to  its  utmost  consequences  by  Ihegcsias,  who  taught 
that  if  no  enjoyments  are  to  be  expected  by  men,  death 
is  preferable  to  life.  Essentially  different  from  this 
class  of  Eudamionists  is  the  system  of  Aristotle,  who 
regarded  virtue  as  a  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  in  this 
sense  represented  ethics  as  the  doctrine  of  seeking  and 
finding  a  h  ippy  life.  This  view  has  found  adherents 
among  Christian  writers  on  ethics,  who  define  and 
treat  ethics  as  the  doctrine  of  a  happy  life.  Others 
have  combined  with  euds?moni*m  common  usefulness, 
moral  sentiment,  and  perfection,  and  thus  have  purified 
ii nd  ennobled  it.  Belonging  properly  to  the  schools 
of  Aristippus  and  Epicurus  are  in  modern  tiroes  the 
different  systems  of  sensualism  (q.  v.)  and  material- 
ism  (q.  v.).  In  an  ennobled  form,  Euda»monism  re- 
appears in  some  representatives  of  the  Scotch  school, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  self-love  of  Hobbes,  develop 
the  longing  for  universal  happiness  as  the 
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ethical  principle.  In  direct  and  keen  opposition  to 
every  form  of  cudjemoitUru,  Kant  established  the  prin- 
ciple- of  the  categorical  su|terlutive,  accordiiiK  to  which 
the  good  mu.-t  be  done  for  its  own  Bake,  and  the  mor- 
al law,  with  the  duties  emanating  from  it,  can  ulone 
l«  made  the  central  principle  of  ethics.  See  East. 
Schleiermacher  assigned  to  the  idea  of  the  highest 
good  the  highest  position  in  ethics,  and  likewise  reject- 
ed EudieinonUin  as  u  principle.  This  is  now,  in  gen- 
er.il,  the  attitude  of  writers  on  Christian  ethics ;  the 
thirst  of  man  for  happiness  is  not  absolutely  rejected, 
but  it  is  found  unsuited  for  a  fundamental  principle, 
which  niu.«t  be  sought  in  a  universal  divine  law,  not 
in  the  natural  longing.*  of  the  individual.  Scj  Eth- 
ics.   Herzog,  Rrid-EncyUop.  iv,  207. 

Endes,  Jr.  ax,  founder  of  the  congregation  called 
the  Eudists,  was  born  at  Kye,  Normandy,  November 
11,1601,  and  died  at  Cacn.August  19,  1680.  At  14 
he  commenced  bis  studies  under  the  Jesuits  at  Caen, 
entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1623,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1625.  From  1627  to  1632  he 
was  engaged  in  missionary  labors  among  the  plague- 
stricken  people  of  Norman  Jy,  and  in  1612  he  became 
superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Caen. 
Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  missions  throughout 
France  to  reform  the  clergy.  In  164:1  he  organized  a 
new  society,  which  took  the  name  "  Eudists,"  or  the 
"  Congregation  of  Jesus  and  Mary,"  and  soon  had  nu- 
merous branches  in  France.  Its  members  were  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  young  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  and  to  "missions"  (in  the  Komin  Catholic 
sense)  among  the  clergy.  Kudos  wrote  a  numSer  of 
books  of  devotion.  The  Eudists  were  scattered  at  the 
Revolution,  but  were  revived  bv  the  abbe  Rlanchard 
in  1H>6.  They  have  a  college,  called  St,  Gabriel  s,  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Eudiats.    See  Eudes. 

Eudo  de  Stella.    See  Eos  de  Stella. 

Eudocia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II,  was 
the  daughter  of  Lcontius,  an  Athenian  sophist.  She 
was  called  Athenais,  and  was  carefully  instructed  by 
Iter  father  in  Greek  letters.  She  was  also  noted  for  |>cr- 
snnal  beauty.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  the  jealousy 
and  avarice  of  her  brothers  compelled  her  to  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  she  appealed  to  Pulchcrin,  sister  of 
Theodosius  II,  who  was  so  fascinated  by  her  beauty 
and  talent  that  she  induced  Theodosius  to  marry  her, 
A.D.  421.  She  was  baptized  under  tho  name  of  Eu- 
docia,  and  long  retained  great  influence  with  the  em- 
peror. In  A.D.  4i8  she  made  a  splendid  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  Sojn  after  she  was  charged  with  aspir- 
ing to  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and 
later,  with  an  intrigue  with  one  Paulinm,  a  courtier. 
About  A.D.  4-19,  "the  emperor,  through  jealousy,  dis- 
missed all  her  court,  and  had  her  exiled  to  Palestine, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  after  hi  *  death.  She 
there  embraced  the  opinions  of  Eutyches,  and  sup- 
ported by  her  liberality  anil  influence  the  monk  Theo- 
do*iu*,  who  forced  himself  into  the  see  of  Jerusalem, 
after  driving  away  Juvenal,  the  orthodox  bishop,  and 
kept  it  until  he  was  himself  driven  away  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Marcianos.  Euthymiu*.  called  the  Saint, 
by  his  reasonings  brought  lack  Eudocia  to  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  after  which  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
days  at  Jerusalem,  where  she  died  in  460,  protesting 
her  innocence  of  the  crime  with  which  her  husband  had 
charged  her."  Eudocia  wrote  several  works :  (1)  Pho- 
tius  quotes  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  first  eight 
books  of  the  Old  Tc*timent.  (2)  There  is  also  attrihu- 1 
ted  to  her  a  lift  of  Christ,  composed  of  linos  taken  from 
Homer,  translated  into  Latin  by  Eachard,  and  pub-  1 
lis  lied  under  the  title  of  Uomerocentra,  or  /lomrrici  I 
Centonet  (Gr.  and  Lat-  Francof.  1541, 1554 ;  Par.  157**, 
12mo;  Lips.  1793,  8vo);  an  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Cyprian,  Greek  and  Latin,  ed.  bv  Banditti,  ! 
in  hi*  Grrtcct  Ecckt.  vet.  Manwnenta,  L  130  189.-Uoff-  i 


mann,  Bibli  Lex.  ii,  63 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  xxxii. 

Eadoxia,  wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  was  born 
in  the  year  375,  and  was  married  to  Arcadius  in  395. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Theodosius  II,  or  the  younger. 
Her  name  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  her  difficul- 
ties with  Chrysostom.  She  used  her  influence  for  the 
banishmcut  of  Chiysostom,  against  whom  her  hatred 
was  incited  by  the  unsparing  uttaoks  which  he  mado 
against  all  evil-doers,  and  especially,  it  is  said,  by  his 
declaration  that  she  was  ''a  new  Herodias,  thirsting 
after  the  blood  of  John."  She  died  in  404.— Wetzer 
und  Welte,  Kirchen-LexiJton,  iii,  736;  Hoefcr,  NovvtUe 
liing.  Generate,  xiii,  687 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fait  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (Harper's  ed.),  Hi,  343  ot  sq. 

Eudosdans.    See  Eunoxics. 

Eudoxius,  an  Arian,  and  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
was  born  at  Arabissus,  in  Armenia,  first  mentioned 
as  bishop  of  Germanicia  (near  Mount  Taurus).  About 
356  he  obtained  by  artifice  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
where  he  soon  came  forward  as  a  patron  of  the  Actians 
(Theodoret,  //.  tC.  bk.  ii,  chap.  25,  26).  Sozomcn  says 
that  "  when  Eudoxius  found  himself  in  possession  of 
the  Church  of  Antioch  he  ventured  to  uphold  th.".  Ac- 
tinn  heresy  openly.  He  assembled  in  Antioch  all 
those  w  ho  held  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  among 
whom  were  Acacius,  l.i.-bop  of  C«e<an>a  in  Palestine, 
and  Uranius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  rejected  the  L-nns  of 
'like  substance'  and  'con-suhstanti  d,'  under  the  pre- 
text that  they  had  Iteen  denounced  by  the  Western 
bishops"  (//.  E.  bk.  ii,  ch.  12).  Although  he  was  de- 
posed at  the  synod  of  Seleueia,  yet  he  docs  not  appear 
to  have  over  vacated  his  sec ;  and  on  Macedonius  be- 
ing ejected  from  the  see  of  Constantinople,  says  Soc- 
ratjs,  Eudoxius,  who  now  defcpi-ed  that  of  Antioch, 
was  promoted  to  tho  vacant  bishopric  (//.  E.  bk.  ii,  c. 
xliii).  He  obtained  the  sec  of  Constantinople  in  359, 
and  ret  lined  it  until  his  death  in  370.  Some  frag- 
ments remain  of  a  treatise  of  his  De  Incarnaiiune  Dti 
1'erAi. — Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  7 ;  Neaitder,  Ch.  Hut.  ii, 
403  11 ;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  (Geneva,  1720),  i,  138. 

Euer'get£s  (Et'toWj-Mc.  a  bctwfactor ;  see  Jose- 
phus,  War,  iii,  9,  N;  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  26;  Xcnoph.  An-ib. 
vii,  6,  38;  sometimes  Anglicized  Evkroetes),  a  com- 
mon surname  and  title  of  honor  (comp.  Plato,  Oorg.  p. 
506  C,  and  Stallb.  ad  loc.)  in  Greek  states  confened 
at  Athens  by  a  public  vote  (Demosth.  p.  475),  and  so 
notorious  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii,  2b). 
It  was  bestowed  by  states  upon  those  who  had  confer- 
red benefits  upon  them,  und  was  taken  by  several  kings. 
See  Ptolemy  ;  Axtiociics. 

A  king  is  mentioned  by  this  title  in  the  2d  prologue 
to  Ecclcsiasticus,  wherein  the  translator  states  that, 
having  gone  into  Egypt  in  the  38th  year  of  kintr  Eucr- 
gctes,  and  been  there  some  time,  he  found  this  book  by 
his  grandfather  (  rlv  yap  r»p  oyvi'iifi  Kai  rpiacoffryj  irtt 
ixi  rov  Einpytrou  liaoikiivc  ifapttyivtfiti^  ti'c  Atyvir- 
tov,  Kai  (Tuyxpovioac,  tvpov  oil  piKpat;  muCtiac  d^<»- 
potor).  There  can  Itc  no  question  that  a  king  of 
E^ypt  is  here  meant;  for,  though  a  king  of  Syria  could 
tie  intended  by  this  title,  Alexander  I,  Antioch  tt*  VII, 
und  Demetrius  III  being  shown  by  their  coins  to  have 
been  styled  Euergetes,  no  one  of  them  reigned  more 
than  a  few  years.  It  is  more  probable,  on  priaut  facie 
grounds,  that  an  Egyptian  Euergetes  is  here  spoken  of, 
if  the  same  discrepancy  should  not  be  found.  Two  of 
the  Ptolemies  bore  tills  title:  Ptolemy  III,  always 
known  as  Euergetes,  who  reigned  twentv-five  vears, 
B.C.  247-222,  and  Ptolemy  V 1 1  (or  IX),  Euergetes  II, 
more  commonly  called  Physcon,  who  Itegan  to  reign 
jointly  with  his  brother  Ptolemy  VI  (or  VII),  Philome- 
tor,  B.C.  170.  and  became  sole  king  in  B.C.  146,  dying 
in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  reckoned  from  the  former  date, 
and  the  twenty-ninth  y»ar  of  his  pole  reign,  B.C.  117 
(Fyncs  Clinton,  Ftuti  UeHenici,  iii,  382,  383,  3*6,  399: 
Lepsius,  Kowgtbuch,  Synoptischc  Tafoln,  p.  9).  A 
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great  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  attempt  to  decide 
which  of  these  kings  is  intended.  Everything  hinges 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  reigns  were  reckoned. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  for  supposing  that 
Euergetes  I  counted  his  regnal  years  from  a  time  be- 
fore his  accession  ;  the  evidence  of  the  inscription  at 
Adule,  that  Fynes  Clinton  adduces  in  favor  of  as  high 
a  date  as  the  27th  year,  is  wholly  inconclusive  (p.  382, 
383);  besides,  the  27th  year  U  far  short  of  the  38th. 
To  ascertain  the  official  reckoning  of  the  years  of  Eu- 
•rgotes  II,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  rule,  and  thus 
to  determine  from  what  date  he  then  counted  his  reg- 
nal years,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  demotic  papr.  i 
of  his  reign.  From  these  Dr.  Young  collected  a  list 
of  dates  which  appeared  thirty  yean*  ago  in  his  posthu- 
mous  Rudiment*  of  an  Egypt. an  Dictumaiy.  1  hese 
dates  are  year  29,  34,  15.  46,  47  or  43,  52,  53  (p.  27-31). 
It  is  thus  proved  incontestably  that  Physcon  counted 
his  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  joint  reign 
with  i'hilometor,  without  any  separate  reckoning  from 
his  accession  as  sole  king  of  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  as  we  would  expect,  follow  the  same  reck- 
oning. Thus  one  of  the  Apis  tablets  gives  the  dates 
of  the  28th,  31st,  5^t,  and  5_'d  years  of  this  king  (L«  p- 
aius,  The  22«/  Egypiau  Ifagal  Ihfnasty.  trun?l.  by  Dr. 
Bell,  p.  41).  We  must  not  pass  by  the  idea  of  .1  aim 
(EinUitung,  ii,  «»30  sq.),  that  thu  38th  year  refers  to  the 
translator's  a^o  instead  of  a  king's  reign.  It  would  be 
better  to  suppose  an  rcra.  Three  seem  possible,  the 
icra  of  the  Seleucido?,  that  of  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
used  in  Palestine,  and  the  a.Ta  of  Dionysius  used  in 
Egypt.  The  a»ra  of  the  Seleucido:  bc^an  B.C.  812,  and 
its  38th  year  is  therefore  too  early  for  the  reign  of 
Euergetes  I ;  the  ara  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  l>egan 
B.C.  143,  or  a  little  later,  and  its  38th  year  is  too  late 
for  the  reign  of  Euergetes  II.  The  a*ra  of  Dionysius 
commenced  B.C.  285  (Lepsius,  Konigsbuch,  1.  c),  and 
its  38th  year  was  therefore  the  la>t  of  Ptolemy  II, 
Euergetes  1  coming  to  the  throne  in  the  next  year. 
The  construction  that  does  not  allow  the  year  of  the 
reign  of  Euergetes  to  he  intended,  and  thus  necessi- 
tates some  such  explanation,  is  certainly  the  more  cor- 
rect; but  as  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  laboriously  col- 
lected upon  this  question  much  criticism  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  needless,  oltserves,  we  need  not 
here  look  for  correct  grammar  (Home'*  ItUrod.  185(1,  ii, 
1026-1(128).  With  thin  admission  the  usual  reading 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  date  mentioned  would  be 
B.C.  133.  Other  evidence  for  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  Ecclesiasticus,  which,  of  course,  can  he  ap- 
proximately inferred  from  (hat  of  the  translation, 
is  rather  in  favor  of  the  second  than  the  first  Eu- 
ergetes.   See  EccLKsiAHTicrs;  Jesus,  Son  ok  Si- 

ItACII. 

Exigenicua,  a  Greek  theologian,  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century.  He  U^an  public  life  a*  an 
instructor  in  rhetoric,  but  bis  learning  and  eloquence 
soon  procured  him  the  first  positions  in  the  Church, 
and  towards  1430  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Ephesus. 
Two  years  later  he  accompanied  the  em|KTor  (John 
Palaeologus)  to  the  Council  of  Florence.  Here  he  not 
only  represented  his  own  diocese,  but  acted  also  for  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  of  Jerusalem.  A  zealous 
defender  of  the  (Jreek  Church  and  adversary  of  the 
Roman,  Kugenicu*  was  the  only  one  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  council,  refused  to  recognise  the  pretensions  of 
the  pope  and  to  sign  the  acts  of  the  council.  On  his 
return  to  Constantinople  the  people  received  him  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Even  upon  his  death-bed  in  1447, 
he  solemnly  adjured  George  the  Scholastic  to  continue 
the  strife  against  the  Latins.  The  numerous  writ- 
ings of  Kugenirus  are  of  a  polemical  nature,  directed 
against  the  Ijttin  Church  and  those  prelates  of  the 
Greek  Church  who  were  favorable  to  the  former. 
Many  have  never  been  published,  but  they  are  record- 
ed by  Fabricius.  "We  make  mention  here  only  of 
his  printed  works:  L.tt-r  to  the  Emperor  Palaologus, 


in  which  he  advises  the  Greeks  against  the  Council  of 
Florence,  and  exposes  the  intrigues  of  the  Latin ists. 
This  letter  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  with  a  reply 
by  Joseph  of  Ahthone,  in  Labbe,  Cuncilia,  xiii,  677. 
An  encyclical  letter  upon  the  same  subject  in  I.abl>e, 
Concilia,  xiii,  714;  A  Tietitise  on  Liturgical  Tojtkt; 
A  Profession  of  Faith,  a  fragment  of  which  is  given 
by  Allatius,  Dc  Consensu,  Hi,  Hoefer,  Aoiir.  Hiog. 
(Jen.  xvi,  706 ;  Fabricius,  BibliotAeca  Graca,  xi,  670 ; 
Oudin,  Script.  Eccies.  Hi,  2343. 

EugenioB  Bulgaria.    Sec  Bcloaris. 

EugenitU  I,  Pope,  a  son  of  the  Roman-Rtiunianus, 
was  elected  by  the  Romans  Sept.  8,  654,  as  successor  to 
Martin  I,  who  had  l«een  sent  into  banishment  to  the 
Thratian  Chersonesus  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stant II,  who  favored  the  schism  of  the  Monothelites. 
Martin  dying  in  the  following  year,  Eugcnius  con- 
tinued in  dispute  with  the  court  of  Constantinople  till 
he  died,  June  1,  657.  and  was  succeeded  by  Vitalianos. 
In  order  to  establish  peace  with  the  (Jrccks,  his  legates 
made  an  arrangement  with  Peter,  the  Monothelite  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  that  instead  of  one  or  two 
wills  in  Christ  three  should  be  assumed — one  substan- 
tial, the  two  others  natural.— Bower,  History  of  th« 
Popes,  iii,  70. 

II,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Paschal  I  Feb. 
14,824,  in  the  midst  of  great  disorder,  which  occurred 
at  Koine,  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  society  and  mal- 
administration of  that  city.  To  reform  these,  the  em- 
peror Louis  the  Good  sent  his  son  Lotharius  to  Koine, 
who  corrected  many  abuses,  which,  by  the  account  c-f 
Eginhardt  and  other  chroniclers,  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  extent  He  con  tinned  the  right  of  electing 
the  pope  to  the  clergy  ami  people  of  Kome ;  and  the 
Council  of  Rome,  which  he  convoked  on  Nov.  1,  826, 
issued  many  beneficent  decrees  for  the  restoration  of 
Church  discipline,  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
against  the  worldly  occupations  of  clergvinen.  He 
died  Aug.  827.  — Ilcrxog,  Hral-EncyU»padie,  iv,  214; 
Bower,  History  of  the  Pojtes,  iv,  205. 

III,  Pope.  He  was  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  disciple 
and  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  St 
Anastasius.  He  was  elected  to  the  pontifical  chair  of 
Rome  Feb.  27, 1145.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
sincere  disciple  of  Bernard,  and  anxious,  like  him,  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  consolidate  the 
papal  power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  bis  pon- 
tificate, owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  people 
["see  Arnold  op  Brescia],  he  was  unable  to  reside 
in  the  city.  This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  hin- 
der his  being  acknowledged  as  pope,  or  his  exercising 
the  functions  of  bis  office.  During  his  reign  the  sec- 
ond crusade,  under  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard,  was 
undertaken.  Sec  Crlhadf.rs.  Shortly  after  its  mor- 
tifying failure  the  pontiff  died  at  Tivoli,  July  8, 1153. 
See  Neander,  Bernard  and  s.  Zeit.  190-296 ;  Hcntog, 
Real-Encyklop.w,  214. 

IV,  Pope,  Gabriele  Condolmiere,  a  native  of  Venice, 
succeeded  Martin  V  as  pope  March  3,  1431.  At  the 
early  ajte  of  twenty-four  he  was  made  by  pope  Gregory 
XII,  with  whom  he  was  related,  bishop  of  Siena,  and 
soon  after  (1408)  cardinal.  "  His  was  a  most  stormy 
pontificote.  He  drove  away  the  powerful  family  of 
Colonna,  including  the  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  from 
Rome,  charging  them  with  having  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  papal  treasury.  He  after- 
wards made  war  against  the  various  lords  of  Horns. gn a, 
who  were  supported  by  the  Visomti  of  Milan.  But 
the  greatest  annoyance  to  Eugenius  proceeded  from 
the  Council  of  Basle,  which  had  tieen  convoked  by  hit 
predecessor,  and  which  protracted  its  sittings  year  af- 
ter year,  broaching  doctrines  very  unfavorable  to  the 
papal  supremacy.  See  Baslp.,  Council  ok.  Eugeni- 
us,  who  had  been  obliged  to  escape  from  Rome  in  dis- 
guise on  account  of  a  popular  revolt,  and  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Bologna  in  1437,  issued  a  bull  di»- 
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solving  the  council,  recalling  his  nancio  who  presided 
at  it,  and  convoking  another  council  at  Ferrara.  See 
Fkkraka.  Moat  of  the  fathers  awe  in  Med  at  Basle  re- 
fused to  submit,  and  summoned  the  pope  himself  to 
appear  before  them,  to  answer  the  charge  of  simony, 
schism,  and  others,  and  after  a  time  proceeded  against 
him  as  contumacious,  and  deposed  bim.  Eugcnius 
meanwhile  had  opened  in  person  his  new  council  at 
Ferrara  in  February,  1438,  in  which,  after  annulling 
all  the  obnoxious  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  he 
launched  a  hull  of  excommunication  against  the  bish- 
ops who  remained  in  that  assembly,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  a  'satanic  conclave,  which  was  spreading 
the  abomination  of  desolation  into  the  bosom  of  ihe 
Church."  The  Catholic  world  was  divided  between 
the  two  councils ;  that  of  Basle  proceeded  to  elect  a 
new  pipe  in  the  person  of  A  made  us  VIII  of  Savoy, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Basle.  Eugenias  encouraged  the  Hun  pl- 
ant! Poles  to  break  the  peace  they  lud  solemnly 
with  the  Turks,  under  pretence  that  their  oath's 
not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  po|ve ;  he 
even  sent  cardinal  Julian  as  his  nuncio  to  attend  the 
Christian  army.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Vurna, 
1444.  in  which  the  Christians  were  completely  defeat- 
ed, and  king  Ladislaus  of  Poland  and  cardinal  Julian 
lost  their  lives.  Eugcnius  died  at  Koino  Feb.  23, 1447. 
He  left  the  Church  in  a  state  of  schism  between  bim 
and  his  competitor  Felix,  his  own  states  a  prey  to  war, 
and  all  Christendom  alarmed  ut  the  progress  of  thu 
Turkish  arms"  (English  Cyekipxdia).  See  Bower, 
History  of  the  Popes,  vii,  238. 

Eugippius,  or  Eugypplus,  a  learned  monk,  who 
lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ant of  an  Italian  family,  and  was  at  first  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Scverin  (q.  v.)  at  Fariano,  in  Norieum 
(near  the  present  Fdchlarn,  in  Austria),  subsequently 
in  the  monastery  of  Cast  rum  Lucullan  urn  (now  Cas- 
tello  del  Novo,  lielonging  to  the  city  of  Naples).  lie 
is  sometimes  called  "  abbot,"  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er ho  was,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  abbot  of  Lu- 
cullanum,  or  whether  the  name  was  only  given  him  as 
an  honorary  title.  He  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  his 
teacher,  St.  Severinus  (I'tia  St.  Severini,  publ.  by  Ca- 
nisius,  Antiq .  Ijtct.  t.  vi,  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  J»n.  8;  and 
by  Welser,  Augsb.  1594),  which  is  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  Church  history  of  Germany.  He 
also  compiled  a  collection  <>f  Thoughts  and  Sentences 
from  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  (  Thesaurus  Augustin- 
ianeus  (Basle,  1512;  Venice,  1513),  which  was  dedica- 
ted to  the  Roman  virgin  Proba.  The  author  of  the 
second  work  was  formerly  believed  by  some  writers  to 
be  a  different  person  from  the  author  of  the  life  of  St. 
Sevcrin,  but  this  opinion  has  now  been  generally  aban- 
doned. Among  the  letters  of  Fulgentius  (q.  v.)  of 
Ru«pe,  thvro  is  one  addressed  to  Eugippius ;  a  letter 
of  Eugippius  to  Fulgentius  is  lost.  Eugippius  was 
also  in  literary  connection  with  Dionysiu*  Kxiguus. 
There  is  a  monastic  rule  which  is  ascril>ed  to  Eugip- 
pius, but  it  was  early  superseded  by  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict.—  Hcrzog,  Iteal-EncyHop.  iv,217. 

Euhemenu,  a  Greek  historian,  philosopher,  and 
traveller,  lived  about  the  year  B.C.  800.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly known  whether  he  was  born  at  Messina  (in  Sici- 
ly), at  Tegea(in  the  Peloponnesus),  on  the  isle  of  Cos,  or 
at  Agrigentum.  He  belonged  to  the  Cyrcnaic  school, 
well  known  for  its  scepticism  in  religious  matters. 
As  bold  aa  the  other  philosophers  of  this  school,  and 
more  systematic,  Eohemcrus  proposed  a  general  inter- 
pretation  of  the  myths,  which  has  been  justly  com- 
pared with  modern  German  Rationalism.  An  exposi- 
tion of  his  doctrine  is  given  by  Dlodorus  Siculu*. 
*'  Euhemerus,"  he  says,  "friend  of  Cossander  (king 
of  Macedonia  B.C.  820  296),  was  intruded  by  this 
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countries.  On  his  way  he  passed  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
a  group  of  isles,  of  which  the  largest  was  culled  Pan- 
chaia.  The  Panchsans  were  distinguished  for  their 
piety,  and  honored  the  gods  by  sacrifice  and  offerings 
of  gold  and  silver."  They  worshipped  Jupiter,  and 
such  other  gods  as  we  meet  with  in  Grecian  mytholo- 
gy ;  but  all  these  gods  were  really  men  distinguished 
for  great  action*,  and  deified  on  account  of  them.  On 
his  return  from  the  voyage  Euheinerus  wrote  a  Saerrd 
History  (hpa  avaypa$>i\\n  about  nine  books, in  which 
he  showed,  according  to  Lactantius  and  Arnoltius,  that 
these  gods  were  but  men  (Lactantius,  Dt  falsa  Rtlig- 
ii/ne,  i,  11).  A  Latin  translation  was  made  by  the  poet 
Ennius.  Of  this  translation  only  ninety-five  lines  now 
remain  (Amsterdam,  1707).  This  work  contains  the 
history  of  the  gods  of  the  Pane h tea ns,  of  the  people 
and  their  manners,  Euhemerus  himself  leaning  in  f-ct 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Poncbseana.  The  form  in  which 
he  presented  his  system  was  nut  entirely  new,  for  1'la* 
to  had  adopted  a  similar  course  in  his  Republic:  the 
germ  of  the  system  itself  is  to  be  found  in  some  ftas- 
sagos  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs.  The  origiuality 
of  Euhemerus  consists  in  exaggerating,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  even  to  absurdity,  the  idea  that  Mythology 
contains  certain  historical  elements.  In  effect,  he  re- 
solved all  mythology  into  history,  maintaining  that 
the  gods  "  were  originally  illustrious  kings,  deified  af- 
ter death  either  by  the  spontaneous  reverence  of  the 
people  or  by  the  cunning  of  the  rulers."  But  mytholo- 
gy contains,  aside  fr«.m  this,  so  much  that  bears  on  as- 
tronomy, the  physical  sciences,  metaphysics,  and.  most 
of  all,  so  much  of  fiction,  that  it  is  next  to  impossiUo 
to  determine  what  In  this  confusion  is  truly  historical. 
Some  historians,  like  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  interpret  mythology  after  the  plan  of  Eu- 
hemerus, hove  succeeded  only  in  substituting  prosaic 
fiction  for  the  imaginative  popular  legends.  The  pa- 
gan writers  generally  treat  Euhemerus  with  severity. 
After  the  origin  of  Christianity,  the  views  of  Euheme- 
rus, as  containing  the  satires  of  a  pagan  on  pagan  re- 
ligions, were  made  great  use  of  in  argument  by  tho 
Church  fathers  against  paganism,  with  some  exagger- 
ations, jierhajis,  of  the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus.  Tor- 
tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Minucius  Felix,  Cyp- 
rian, Lactantius,  Chrysostom,  in  arguing  against  pa- 
ganism, adopt  the  view  of  Euhemerus,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  great  men  was  the  original  source  of  all  idola- 
try, and  gave  birth  to  all  the  pagan  divinities.  In 
1641,Vus*hi*,  following  an  idea  of  Tertullian,  sought 
to  show  that  the  gods  of  paganism  were  the  patriarchs 
of  the  O.  T. :  Scrapis  was  Joseah ;  Jonus,  Noah ;  Mi- 
nerva, Naomi,  etc.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  dis- 
covered Moses  in  Osiris  and  Bacchus,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  |Nigun  divinities.  Euhcmerism,  as  a  meth- 
od of  interpreting  tho  ancient  mythology,  was  sup- 
planted by  tho  syml»olism  of  Kreuzer,  a  system  infi- 
nitely superior  to  fhe  other  two  olwve  mentioned,  but 
still  containing  much  that  is  illusory  and  erroneous. — 
Hoefer.  Naur.  Hiogr.  (ienerale,  xvi,  828;  Donaldson, 
History  of  Christian  Literature,  and  Doctrine  (sec  In- 
dex) ;  Gcrlach,  Histnrisch*  Studien  ( Hamb.  1841, 8vo) ; 
Ia-eky,  History  of  Rationalism,  i,  327  ;  Brucker,  Hist. 
Crit.'  I'hilotoplnae.  i,  604  sq. ;  Clinton,  Fasti  Helltniei 
(Oxon.  1830 1,  ii,  4*1 ;  Meincrs.  Hist.  J)»ct.  apud  6'rrr- 
cns.  ii,  004  sq. :  Fahricius,  Bibliathera  Onrca,  iii,  616; 
Hoffman.  ftiblvyraphist  hrs  Ijerikon,  i,  65;  Milman, 
History  of  Christianity  (New  York,  18645),  i,  49,  note. 
See  MVTHOIa»«V. 

Eulalia.  a  saint  of  tho  Church  of  Rome,  was  liorn 
at  Merida,  Spain,  in  290.  She  was  the  descendant  of 
a  noble  Christian  family.  When  the  general  perse- 
cution of  Christians  l^gan  under  Mnximian.  Eulalia, 
contrary  to  the  directions  given  by  the  Church,  volun- 
tarily sought  martyrdom  by  presenting  herself  to  tho 
prefect  of  Ludtnnia,  remonstrating  with  him  against 
idol  at  rv  and  the  persecution  of  (hristiinity,  and  by 
personally  insulting  him  (spitting  in  his  face,  etc.). 
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She  wm  consequently  burned  alive  Dec.  10  (or  12),  303 
(or  304).  Her  relics  were  preserved  at  Meridu,  and 
many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  Barcelona  also 
claims  the  |K)sse»aion  of  the  relics  of  St.  Eulalia,  and 
the  legend  of  this  saint  is  so  much  like  that  of  Eulalia 
of  Mcrid.1  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  two  are 
only  one  person,  and  that,  as  is  common  in  the  Church 
of  Koine,  the  same  relics  are  claimed  by  two  cities. — 
Hoefer,  Aowr.  liiog.  Gentr.  xvi,  708. 

Eulalius,  anti-Pope,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  Created  arch-cardinal  by  Innocent  I, 
he  was,  after  the  death  of  pope  Zosimus,  near  the  close 
of  the  year  418,  through  the  Influence  of  Symmacbu;), 
elected  pope  in  Ofiposition  to  Boniface  I,  who  had  Iteen 
elected  by  a  legal  majority.  For  several  months  he 
contended  again*t  Boniface,  but  finally  the  emperor 
Honorius  decided  in  favor  of  Boniface,  being  persuaded 
that  Eulalius  had  been  illegally  elected,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  Symmaclius,  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  drive  Eulalius  from  the  city,  and  to  put  Boniface  in 
possession  of  the  see.  Eulalius  thereupon  left  Rome, 
and  became  bishop  of  Nepi.  After  the  death  of  Boni- 
face, at  the  election  of  ( 'destine  I,  the  friends  of  Eula- 
lius offered  to  contend  again  in  bis  favor,  but  he 
promptly  declined  the  papal  dignity. — Bower,  Uitiury 
of  Ikt  Pope*,  i,  358  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  fiiog.  Gin.  xvi, 
709;  Wctzer  und  Welte,  Kirch*n-lsx.  iii,  750;  Jaffo, 
Rtgctta  I'vntificum  Romarwrvm.   (J.  H. \V.) 

Eulogia  (ivkoyia).  (1.)  A  term  used  in  reference 
to  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the 
early  Church,  at  the  end  of  mass,  tho  loaves  offered 
by  the  faithful  (not  consecrated)  were  blessed  by  the 
celebrant,  and  distributed  as  a  sign  of  communion,  as 
they  now  are  in  the  Greek  Church,  to  those  who  had 
nut  communed,  and  formerly  to  catechumens  who 
were  not  admissible.  They  were  called  eulogies  or 
antidora,  compensations,  bv  tho  Council  of  Antioch  in 
341. 

(2.)  EAXoyia  was  one  of  the  early  titles  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Ixtrd's  Supper,  and  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  language  of  Paul  when  he  says,  "  The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless" — ro  jrorj/piov  n)c  */•- 
Xoyiac.  Down  to  the  time  of  Cyril  and  Chrysostom. 
tvXoyia  Is  used  synonymously  with  ti-xafHnriu,  ot,t 
after  the  fifth  century  the  term  was  appropriated  to  the 
bread  set  apart  from  the  oblations  for  the  poor  and  the 
clergy.  To  this  custom  we  may  refer  the  origin  of 
private  masses,  and  of  communion  in  one  kind. 

(3.)  The  practice  of  giving  the  eulogia  also  tends  to 
explain  the  custom  of  non-communication  which  sprang 
up  in  the  Church  about  the  same  time.  The  faithful 
who  did  not  communicate  retired  from  the  assembly 
before  the  celebration  of  the  lord's  Supper  bci/an,  but 
not  without  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  minister. 
The  fide!**  were  soon  divided  into  two  classes — romww- 
nicunles  and  non-communicimtes — of  which  the  Church 
knew  nothing  in  earlier  ages.  The  Council  of  Nantes, 
about  A.L>.  890,  ordered  the  presbyters  to  keep  some 
portions  of  the  oblations  in  a  proper  vessel,  so  that 
those  persons  who  were  not  prepared  to  communicate 
inL'ht.  on  every  festival  «nd  Ixird's  day,  receive  some 
of  the  tvlogitt,  previously  blessed  with  a  proper  bene- 
dictinn.— Bingham,  Orig.  Ercf.  bk.  x,  eh.  ii,  §16;  bk. 
xv,  eh.  iv,  §  3;  Riddle,  Vkritt.  Autiquitif,  p.  545,  678. 

Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  from  581  to  608. 
Pope  Gregory  I  makes  partimlar  mention  of  him  as  a 
successful  polemic  against  the  Xestorians,  Severians, 
Theodosians,  Cainitcs,  Aeephalians,  and  Agnoeta*. 
Photius  preserves  numerous  fragments  of  his  writings. 
He  died  in  608. — Wetzcr  und  Welte,  Kirchen-fer,  iii, 
753,  754 ;  Fabricius,  H'M.  Graca,  (ed.  Harles),  x,  753. 

Eulogius  or  Cordova  was  in  859  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  bat,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Moors, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.     He  was  a  learned  and  brave  defender  of 


Christianity  against  Mohammedanism,  and  sealed  his 
love  for  the  cause  by  his  own  blood,  being  behead- 
ed by  the  Moors,  March  11,  859,  for  the  assistance 
which  ho  had  rendered  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
converted  and  by  him  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith. 
His  writings  arc:  MemoriaU  Sanctorum  sitxt  Uhri  iii 
de  Marhjribtu  Cordubtntibus,  a  work  in  w  hich  the  glory 
of  the  Spanish  martyrs  of  his  times  is  recorded : — Ljc- 
hortatio  ad  nuirtyrium  net  docutnenttttn  matiyriale  ad 
FLtram  tt  .\farutm  virginet  confttsortt : — Apofogetiau 
pro  marlgribxu  adrerms  calumniator**,  in  which  he  de- 
nies the  assertion  that  the  Christians  desired  martyr- 
dom. He  also  wrote  letter*  to  the  bishop  Wilifindus 
of  Pampcluna,  his  friend  A 1  varus,  and  others.  Ilia 
remains  are  to  be  found  in  Schott.  Ilipania  flluttrata, 
vol.  iv;  in  the  BilMutntca  Put  rum,  xv,  242;  also  in 
Migne,  Patrvl.  Lai.  torn.  cxv.  A  biography  of  Eulo- 
gius, written  by  his  friend  Alvarus,  is  also  in  Migne, 
t.  cxv. — CcilHer,  Mitt,  ifes  Aut.  Sac.  ft  Eccl.  xix,  64; 
Wctzer  n.  Welte,  Kircken-Ijtz.  iii,  754,  755;  Hoefer, 
.Vouc.  Bi>g.  Gm.  xvi,  719;  Herzog,  Real-EncykUtp.  iv, 
220 ;  Fabricius,  BibHotkeca  Gneca,  iv,  257  ;  Clarke,  -So- 
cred  Utertiture.  vol.  ii. 
Eulogy.    See  Funeral. 

Eu'uatan  ('Ryvarav  v.  r.  'F.\va$uv,  Vulg.  Ettna- 
gam),  given  (1  Esd.  viii,  44,  where  it  is  perhaps  but  an 
original  misprint  for  Ennatan)  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  men  directed  by  Ezra  to  procure  priests 
for  the  returning  party  of  exiles;  apparently  a  corruj>- 
tion  for  the  second  Elxatmax  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text 
(Eira  viii,  16). 

Euni'cd  (EiVir»,$ooJ  victory,  originally  the  namo 
of  one  of  the  Nereids),  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  the 
wife  of  a  Greek ;  spoken  of  (2  Tim.  i,  5)  as  possessing 
unfeigned  faith,  and  described  in  Acts  xvi,  1  as  a  be- 
lieving Jewess  (yvvii  'lovtaia  jr»ariy).  A.D.  ante  47. 
See  Timothy. 

Eu'menea  (Evpiinjc,  v*B-di*pomd~)  II,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  son  of  Attains  I.  His  accession  to  the 
throne  is  fixed  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor  to  B.C. 
197  (Clinton,  H.  iii,  403).  He  inherited  from  bis 
father  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and 
when  peace  was  made  in  B.C.  196  with  Philip  V,  king 
of  Macedonia,  he  was  presented  with  the  towns  of 
Oretis  and  Eretria  in  Eulcea  (Llvy,  xxxiii,  34).  In 
B.C.  191  Eumcnes  and  the  Romans  engaged  the  fleet 
of  Antiochus  (I.ivy,  xxxvi.  48-45),  and,  seeing  more 
than  ever  the  policy  of  adhering  to  the  Romans,  he,  in 
the  following  year,  rendered  them  valuable  assistance 
at  the  linttle  of  Magnesia,  commanding  his  own  troops 
in  person  (I.ivy,  xxxvii,  39-44;  Justin,  xxxi,  8;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  34).  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  B.C. 
1**,  F.umcncs  set  out  for  Rome  to  ask  some  rewards 
for  his  services.  The  senate  were  pleased  with  tho 
modesty  of  his  behavior,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  I.ysimachia,  I  oth  Phrygias.Mys- 
ia,  Lycaonla,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  with  some  exception*. 
One  province  only  would  have  much  enlarged  his  do- 
minions, but  by  this  large  addition  to  his  territory  he 
found  himself  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs 
(Livy,  xxxvii,  66;  xxxviii,  89;  Polyb.  xxii,  27;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  44).  AI»out  the  same  time  he  married  tho 
daughter  of  Ariarathes  IV,  king  of  Cappadocia  (Livy, 
xxxviii,  39).  Eumcnes  continued  in  good  favor  with 
the  Romans  for  several  years,  and  repeatedly  sent  em- 
bassies to  them.  In  B.C.  172  he  ugain  visited  Rome, 
and  in  returning  nearly  lost  his  life  through  the  treach- 
ery of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (I.ivy,  xlii,  11- :6). 
In  B.C.  169  Eumenc4  is  said  to  have  had  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Perseus,  by  w  hii-h  act  he  lost  the  favor 
of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  Frag.  Vat.  xxix,  Didot  ed.  p. 
39,  40),  and  two  years  after  he  was  forbidden  to  enter 
Riime  (Livy,  Ejrit.  xlvi).  The  latter  part  of  his  reign 
was  disturbed  by  frequent  wars  with  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia.  The  Romans  favorably  received  his  brother 
AttahiB,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  him 
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against  Euroenes,  who  had  sent  him  to  Rome.  Atta- 
in*, however,  wu  induced,  through  the  entreaties  of  a 
physician  named  Stratius,  to  abandon  any  such  ideas. 
Eumenes  thus  managed  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
his  brother  and  the  Roman*  till  his  death  (Livy,  xlv, 
1",  20;  Polyb.  xxx,  13;  xxxi,  i»;  xxxii,  5).  The 
exact  <late  of  his  death  in  not  mentioned  by  any  writer, 
but  it  mutt  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  loU  Clinton,  /'. 
//.  iii,  406).  Eumencs  II  much  improved  the  city  of 
Peiy  imua  by  erecting  magnificent  temples  nnd  other 
public,  building.  His  greatest  act  was  the  foundation 
of  a  splendid  library,  which  rose  to  be  a  rival  in  extent 
and  value  even  to  that  of  Alexandria  (Strabo,  xiii,  4, 
Didot  ed.  p.  533;  Pliny,  xxii,  11  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Clou.  Hiog,  s.  v.).    Sec  Pkkoamph. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  waa  granted 
to  Eumenea  from  the  former  dominions  of  Antiochus 
i*  mentioned  1  Mace,  viii,  8,  but  the  present  reading 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  offers  insuperable  diflS- 
" The  Romans  gave  him,"  it  is  said,  "the 
of  Itului  and  Media,  and  I.ydia,  and  parts  of 
his  (Antiochus'*)  fairest  countries  {uiro  tuip  rn\A. 
pwv  avrov)."  This  is  particularly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  neither  lirlu  nor  Media  ever  belonged  to  An- 
tiochus or  the  Romans.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvious  errors;  but, 
thou  ;h  it  may  reasonably  be  allowed  that  Myda  m  ay 
have  stood  originally  for  Media  (^0  -  for  "H*2,  Mieha- 
eli*),  it  U  not  equally  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  \u>- 
ftav  ri\v  '\vh*.i\v.  Grotius,  without  any  MS.  author- 
ity, conjectured  lonii  to  be  meant,  which  agrees  with 
thi  account  of  Livy  (xxxvii,  5.V).  It  is  possible  that 
'IvctKijv  may  have  been  substituted  for  'lun'irr/p  after 
Mr)'iav  was  already  established  in  the  text.  Other 
explanation*  are  iriven  by  Grimm,  Exrg.  Ilandb.  ad 
loo. ;  Wernsdorf,  De  fi!e  IJbr.  Mace.  p.  50  »q.,  but  they 
hive  less  plausibility.  Joscphu*  states  the  m  ittcr  but 
summarily  {Ami.  xi,  10,  6t. 

Eunomians.  a  sect  of  Arians,  so  oiled  aft  t  their 
founder,  Funohius.    See  Elsomii:*. 

Eunomius,  a  bishop  and  founder  of  a  sect  of  Ari- 
ans. He  was  born  in  tha  village  of  Dacora,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  and  is  described  by  his  admirer,  Philostnrgius, 
as  ugly  in  appearance,  and  somewhat  stimmering. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father  until,  under  the  advice 
of  the  Ariiin  bishop  Secundum,  of  Antioch,  he  went 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  became  the  disci|de,  associ- 
ate, and  notary  of  Afttius  (t\.  v.).  the  head  of  the  Ano- 
mrcans.  On  a  journey  which  he  undertook  to  visit  the 
emperor,  he  was  seized  by  the  Semiarians  and  sent  to 
Phrygia;  but  in  360,  hi*  friend  Eudoxius,  formerly 
bishop  of  Antioch,  but  who  had  recently  been  oiled  to 
Constantinople,  procured  for  him  the  see  of  Cyzicum. 
There  he  proclaimed  his  views,  first  cautiously  and 
moderately,  but  soon  openly  and  unreservedly.  The 
people  of  Cyzicum  loudly  complained  of  him,  and. 
though  ho  defended  himself  ut  Constantinople  with 
great  eloquence,  he  wa*  abandoned  by  Eudoxius,  who 
prevailed  upon  him  to  resign,  since  he  was  unwilling 
to  *a'»scril>e  the  formula  of  Ariminum,  or  approve  the 
deposition  of  Afltius.  After  this  time  Eunomius  acted 
a*  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  party.  Under  Juli- 
an, who  recalled  all  the  exiled  bishops,  Eunomius  was 
with  Actios  in  Constantinople,  disseminating  their 
view*,  collecting  adherents,  and  consecrating  bishops, 
who  settled  in  many  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
F.*ypt.  Being  suspected  of  intimate  relations  with 
i'rocopiu*,  a  rebel  against  the  authority  of  emperor 
Valens,  he  was  twice  exiled,  but  each  time  soon  re- 
called. In  883  the  emperor  Theodosius  demanded 
from  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  several  religious 
parties  an  explanation  of  their  theological  views,  re- 
jected the  profession  of  faith  made  by  Eunomius,  bad 
him  arrested  at  Cbalcedon  and  exiled  to  Halmyris,  in 
Mcesia,  and  from  there  to  Csssarea,  In  Cappadocia. 

bis  longer  stay  was  not  tolerated, 


I  be  returned  to  hw  native  place,  where  he  died  about 

;  306. 

EunomiuB  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  a  number  of  letters,  which  were 
|  known  to  Photius.  Both  the  commentary  and  the 
letters  arc  lost.  His  first  defence  (iiffoAoyijrucot), 
which  Was  written  either  in  860  or  (according  to  Hctt- 
berg)  in  365,  called  forth  a  long  reply  from  lla>il. 
From  eKsvcrarnianuHcripU  of  the  Utter,  the  text  of  this 
work  of  Eunomius  has  been  restored.  It  U  partly  giv- 
en by  Cave  {/list.  Litr.  Genev.  1720,  i,  13y).  and'  com- 
pletely by  Fabriclus  (fJttKjth.  Graca,  viii),  (auisius 
{Left.  Antiq.  i),  and  Thilo  {Biblioth.  dognat.  ii).  A 
second  defence  (birip  avoXoyteiQ  axoXoyia,  as  Gregory 
calls  it)  elicited  in  reply  the  twelve  orations  of  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa.  The  fragments  of  Eunomius  contained 
in  the  work  of  Gregory  have  been  collected  by  Kctt- 
l>erg  (Marcetiiana,  p.  125).  His  profession  of  faitb 
(  Kihaic  r»)v  iri<nut>c),  which  Eunomius  in  383  present- 
ed to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  has  lieen  published  by 
Valesius  (notes  to  Socrates,  v,  10),  Fubriciiis  (/.  r.), 
Cave  (/.  c),  and  Rcttberg  (MaretUuma,  p.  149). 

Eunomius  was  ono  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Arians.  He  was  capable,  keen,  undaunted,  and  full 
of  contempt  for  his  opponent*.  He  had  a  keener  dia- 
lectic faculty  than  Arius,  and  anticipated  Dcs  Cartes 
in  making  clearness  the  test  of  truth.  "  An  opponent 
of  whatever  was  inconceivable  nnd  transcendental,  he 
punned  knowledge  in  a  one-sided  direction,  not  deeply 
speculative,  but  proceeding  from  an  empirical  under- 
standing to  make  everything  clwir,  which  was  his  prin- 
cipal aim.  In  short,  he  advocated  an  intelligent  *u- 
pranatnralisin,  in  which  a  rationalistic  tendency  was 
concealed,  similar  to  what  we  find  in  Socinus"  (  N'can- 
der,  //£«/.  of  Doymu,  ed.  Ryland.  i,  264).  The  fallow- 
ing account  of  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Eunomians 
is  given  by  Cave  (vol.  i,  p.  140),  from  a  manuscript  in 
archbishop  Tenn icon's  library  :  '*  There  is  one  God, 
uncreated  and  without  !>eginning,  who  has  nothing  ex- 
isting before  him,  for  nothing  can  exist  before  what  Is 
uncrcate ;  nor  with  him,  for  what  is  uncreate  must  be 
one ;  nor  in  him,  for  God  is  a  simple  and  uncompound- 
ed  B»ing.  This  one  simple  and  eternal  Being  is  God, 
the  Creator  and  Ordainer  of  all  tilings.  For  God  c  e- 
ted,  begot,  and  made  the  Son  only,  by  hi*  direct  opera- 
nt ion  and  power,  before  all  things,  and  every  other 
creature ;  not  producing,  however,  any  being  like  him- 
self, or  imparting  any  of  his  own  proper  sultstance  to 
his  Son ;  for  God  is  immortal,  uniform,  and  indivisi- 
ble, and  therefore  cannot  communicate  any  part  of  his 
own  proper  substance  to  another.  He  alone  is  tin  be- 
gotten, and  it  is  impossible  that  any  other  being  should 
bo  formed  of  an  unbegotten  substance.  He  did  not 
use  hi*  own  substance  in  liegetting  his  Son,  but  his 
will  only  ;  nor  did  he  lieget  him  in  the  likeness  of  his 
substance,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. 
He  then  created  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  spirits,  by  his  own  power  and  operation  mediate- 
ly, yet  by  the  immediate  power  and  operation  of  tho 
Son.  After  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  created  all  other  things 
In  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  corporeal 
and  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himself,  by  the  power 
and  operation  of  his  Son." 

The  adherent*  of  Eunomius,  who  were  very  numer- 
ous, were,  together  with  those  of  Actios,  condemned 
as  heretics  by  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Eunomius,  the  Eunomians  fully  serr- 
ated from  the  communion  of  the  predominant  Church. 
Some  factions  called  themselves  after  prominent  touch- 
ers, as  Eutychius,  Theophronius.  The  Church  gavo 
them  a  number  of  nicknames,  a*  nf0jio<rr<n,*padoT>rji. 
They  baptized,  not  upon  tho  Trinity,  but  upon  tho 
death  of  Christ.  They  did  not  exist  long  a*  a  .'ect, 
but  soon  died  out,  in  consequence  of  internal  dissen- 
sions and  numerous  secessions  to  the  dominant  Church. 
— Herzog,  RrnLEneghhip.  iv,  ?2<>;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist. 
I,  248,  801 ,  Tillemont  ;  Dorner,  l.ehe  Chr  nti.  I  815 
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(Edinb.  transl.,  div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  243) ;  Xeander,  Church 
Hut.  ii,  319-425 ;  Clarke,  Sacred  Liter,  i,  318 ;  Schaff, 
Church  History,  iii,  §  121.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eunuch  (twvor'Yoc)  has,  in  its  litenil  (Greek)  sense, 
the  harmless  meaning  of  "  bed-keeper,"  L  e.  one  who 
has  the  charge  of  beds  and  bed-chambers;  but  as  only 
persons  deprived  of  their  virility  have,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  been  employed  in  Oriental  harems  »"d 
as  such  persons  are  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
this  kind  of  service,  the  word  "  bed-keeper"  liecame 
synonymous  with  "castratus."  Castration,  according 
to  Joscphus  (/lit/,  iv,  8,  40),  was  not  practised  by  the 
Jews  upon  either  men  or  animals  (see  Hkast)  ;  yet 
the  custom  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible  by 
the  Hebrew  term  CT-O  (saris',  Sept.  hWyoc;  Vulg. 
tpado;  A.  V.  "eunuch,'*  "officer,"  and  "chamber- 
lain," apparently  as  though  the  word  intended  a  cluss 
of  attendants  who  were  not  always  mutilated),  which 
(from  the  Arabic  root  sums,  to  be  impotent  ad  Vencrcm) 
clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
volves (Isa.  Ivi,  3;  Siruch  xx,  20  [•.'!]),  and  perhaps 
includes  all  the  classes  mentioned  in  Matt,  xix,  12,  not 
signifying,  us  the  Greek  ti>vov\oc,  an  office  merely. 
The  law,  Deut.  xxiii,  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii,  24),  is  repug- 
nant to  thus  treating  any  Israelite  ;  and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  arbitrary  [tower  of  the  future  king  (1 
Sam.  viii,  15,  marg.),  mentions  "  his  eunuchs,"  but 
does  not  say  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons"  such. 
This,  if  we  compare  2  Kings  xx,  18;  Isa.  xxxix,  7, 
possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be  foreign- 
ers. It  was  a  barliarous  custom  of  the  East  thus  to 
treat  captives  (Herod,  iii,  49;  vi,  32),  not  only  of  ten- 
der age  (when  a  non-development  of  beard,  and  femi- 
nine mould  of  limbs  and  modulation  of  voice  ensues), 
but,  it  would  seem,  when  past  pulterty,  which  there 
occurs  at  an  early  nge.  Physiological  considerations 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  in  the  latter  case  a  rem- 
nant of  animal  feeling  is  left,  which  may  explain 
Ecclus.  xx,  4  ;  xxv,  20  (comp.  Juv.  vi,  366,  and  Mart, 
vi,  67 ;  Philostr.  ApoU  Tyan.  i,  37  ;  Ter.  Eun.  iv,  3,  24), 
where  a  sexual  function,  though  fruitless,  is  implied. 
Busbecq  (Kj>.  iii,  122,  Oxf.  1660)  seems  to  ascribe  the 
absence  or  presence  of  this  to  the  total  or  partial  char- 
acter of  the  mutilation ;  but  modern  surgery  would 
rather  assign  the  earlier  or  later  period  of  the  opera- 
tion as  the  real  explanation.  (Comp.  Jnv.  xii,  fl5; 
Vb\\o,Opp.  ii,264;  Mishna,  Yflxnm,  viii,  2 ;  Dent,  xxiii, 
2;  sec  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  838;  Paul,  ^f'.gin.  vi,  68; 
Fischer,  /  Was*,  p.  497 ;  Pierer,  Medic.  Jienltr.  I,  ii,  63.) 
It  is  toial  among  modern  Turks  (Tonrnefort,  ii,  8,  P, 
10,  cd.  Par.  1717,  ttrill*  a  fimr  de  ventre) ;  a  precaution 
arising  from  mixed  ignorance  and  jealousy.  The  "of- 
ficer" Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxvii,3fi ;  xxxix,  1, marg.  "eu- 
nuch") was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the 
44  enptain  of  the  guard."  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that 
Joseph  was  made  a  eunuch  on  his  first  introduction  to 
Egypt ;  and  yet  the  accusation  of  Potiphur's  wife,  his 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  his  children,  are  related  stilt- 
sequently  without  any  explanation.  (See  Tart/urn 
Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  xxxix,  1 ,  xli,  50;  and  the  details 
given  ut  xxxix,  13.)  On  the  Assyrian  monuments  a 
eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes  armed  and  in  a  war- 
like capacity,  or  as  a  scribe,  noting  the  number  of 
heads  and  amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners, 
and  even  as  officiating  in  religious  ceremonies  (I-ay- 
ard.  Xinereh,  ii,  324-6,  3'4.)  A  bloated  beardless  face 
and  double  chin  is  there  their  conventional  type.  See 
ArrtKB.  Chardin  (  Voyage*  en  Perse,  ii,  283,  ed.  Amst. 
1711)  speaks  of  eunuchs  having  a  harem  of  their  own. 
If  Potiphar  had  liecome  such  by  operation  for  disease, 
by  accident,  or  even  by  malice,  such  a  marriage  seems, 
therefore,  according  to  Eastern  notions,  supposable. 
(Sec  Grotius  on  Deut.  xxiii,  1 ;  comp.  Burckhardt, 
Trm:  in  Arab,  i,  2^0. >  Nor  is  it  wholly  repugnant  to 
that  barbarous  social  standard  to  think  that  the  pros- 
pect of  rank,  honor,  and  royal  confidence  nii^ht  even 


induce  parents  to  thus  treat  then:  children  at  n  later 
age,  if  they  showed  an  aptness  for  such  preferment. 
The  characteristics  as  regards  beard,  voice,  etc.,  might 
!  then  perhaps  be  modified,  or  might  gradually  follow. 
The  Poti-pherah  of  Gen.  xli,  50,  whose  daughter  Joseph 
married,  was  "priest  of  On,"  and  no  doubt  a  different 
person.    (See  Delpbini,  Eunuchi  conjugium,  Hal.  1680.) 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to  Semi- 
ramis  (Amni.  Marccll.  xiv,  6),  and  is  no  doubt  as  eat  ly, 
or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern  despotism  itself.  Their  inca- 
pacity, as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the  ground  of  reli- 
ance upon  them  (Clarke's  Travels,  pt.  ii,  §  1, 13;  Bus- 
becq, Ep.  i,  33).  By  reason  of  the  mysterious  distance 
at  which  the  sovereign  sought  to  keep  his  subjects 
(Herod,  i,  99;  comp.  Esth.  iv,  11),  and  of  the  malig- 
nant jealousy  fostered  by  the  debased  relation  of  the 
sexes,  such  wretches,  detached  from  social  interests 
and  hopes  of  issue  (especially  when,  as  commonly,  and 
as  amongst  the  Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves 
of  cither  sex  (Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in 
rebellion  save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest 
props  of  a  government  resting  on  a  servile  relation, 
the  most  complete  organs  of  its  despotism  or  its  lust, 
the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii,  21)  guardians  (Xcnoph. 
Cyrop.  vii,  5,  §  15;  Herod,  viii,  105)  of  the  monarch's 
person,  and  the  sole  confidential  witnesses  of  bis  un- 
guarded or  undignified  moments.  Hence  they  have 
in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  high  offices  of  trust. 
Thus  the  "  <  hief "  of  the  cup-bearers  (q.  v.)  and  of  the 
cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs,  as  being  near  his  per- 
son, though  their  inferior  agents  need  not  have  Iteen 
so  (Gen.  xl,  1).  (Wilkinson  [.4nc.  Egypt,  ii,  61]  de- 
nies the  use  of  eunuchs  in  Egypt.  Herodntns,  indeed 
[ii,  9i],  confirms  his  statement  as  regards  Egyptian 
monogamy;  but  if  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings, 
they  seemed,  at  any  rate,  to  have  allowed  themselves 
concubines  [p.  181].  From  the  general  beardless  char- 
acter of  Egyptian  heads,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce 
whether  any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  sculptures  or  not.) 
The  complete  assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  bitterly  of  Judah,  to  the  neighl>oring  models  of 
despotism,  is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of 
eunuchs  (2  Kings  viii,  6;  ix,  S2;  xxiii,  11;  xxv,  19; 
Isa.  Ivi,  3,  4;  .Ter.  xxix,  2;  xxxiv,  19;  xxxviii,  7;  xli, 
16;  Iii,  25).  They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  rela- 
tions—either military,  as  "  set  over  the  men  of  war," 
greater  trustworthiness  poscibly  counterbalancing  in- 
ferior courare  and  military  vigor,  or  associated,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children.  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  1  is  remurkable  as  ascribing  eunuchs  to 
the  period  of  David,  nor  enn  it  lie  doubted  that  Solo- 
mon's polygamy  mudc  them  a  necessary  consequence; 
but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to  have  played  an 
important  part  at  this  period.)  We  find  the  Assyrian 
Halt-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch  (2  Kings  xviii,  17),  em- 
ployed, together  with  other  high  officials,  as  anihrfssa- 
dor.  Similarly,  in  the  details  of  the  travels  of  an  em- 
Itassy  sent  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  (p.  lil'O,  *e  find  a 
eunuch  mentioned  as  sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-mar- 
rbige  to  negotiate,  and  of  n  nut  her  (p.  273)  who  was  the 
Meheter,  or  chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was  al- 
ways near  his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp.  dunlin, 
iii,  87).  ond  of  another,  originally  a  Georgian  prisoner, 
who  officiated  as  supreme  judge.  Fryer  ( Travels  in  In- 
dia and  Per ri<i,  p.  161*)  and  Chardin  (ii,  283)  describe 
them  as  heing  the  haw  and  ready  tools  of  licentious- 
ness, as  tyrannical  in  humor,  and  pertinacious  in  the 
authority  which  they  exercise;  Clarke  {Travel*  in  Eu- 
rope, etc.,  pt.  ii,  §  1,  p.  22\  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by 
those  whom  it  is  their  office  to  guard.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  accompany  the  shah  and  his  ladies  when 
bunting,  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
come  within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the  king 
sends  a  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  run  before  the 
closed  araliahs  of  the  sultanas  when  abroad,  crying  out 
to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance.  This  illustrates  Esth.  i, 
10, 12, 15, 16  ;  ii,  8,  8, 14.    Tb?  moral  tendency  of  this 
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Mil  condition  t»  well  known  to  be  th«  repression  of 
courage,  gentleness,  shame,  and  remorse,  the.  develop- 
ment of  uia lice,  «nd  often  of  melancholy,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  suicide.  The  favorable  description  of  them 
in  Xcnophon  (/.  r.)  is  overcharged,  or,  at  leant,  is  not 
contirmed  by  modern  observation.  They  are  not  more 
liable  to  disease  than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often 
follows  the  foul  vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools.  The 
operation  itself,  especially  in  infancy,  is  not  more  dan- 
gerous than  an  ordinary  amputation.  Chardin  (ii, 
285)  says  that  only  one  in  four  survives;  aud  Clot 
Bey,  chief  physician  of  the  pasha,  states  that  two 
thirds  die.  Burckhardt,  therefore  (.Vu6.  p.  32D),  is  mis- 
taken when  he  says  that  the  operation  is  only  fatal  in 
about  two  out  of  ii  hundred  cases.    See  H  ahem. 

It  ii  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
thus  treated,  in  fulfilment  of  2  Kings  xx,  17, 18;  Isa. 
xxxix,  7  ;  comp.  Dan.  i,  3,  7.  The  court  of  Herod  of 
course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph us,  Ant.  xvi,  8, 1 ;  xv, 
7,  4),  as  had  also  that  of  queen  Candace  (Acta  viii,  27). 
Michael  is  (ii,  180)  regards  them  as  the  proper  conse- 
quence of  the  gross  polygamy  of  the  East,  although 
his  further  remark  that  they  tend  to  balance  the  sexu- 
al disparity  which  such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is 
less  just,  since  the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women 
for  the  one  purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  fur- 
nish male  children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt,  xix,  12,  the 
first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of  defective 
organization ;  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  been  personally  exemplified  in  Origen  (Euseb. 
Krci.  Hist,  vi,  8 ;  see  Zora,  De  runuckismo  (irigenis, 
Giess.  1708),  is  an  instance  of  human  ways  and  means 
of  ascetic  devotion  being  valued  by  the  Jews  above  re- 
vealed precept  (see  Schottgen,  //or.  H,b.  i,  15<»).  Our 
Saviour  in  that  passage  doubtless  refers  to  the  volun- 
tary and  ascetic  celibacy  of  the  Essenes  (q.  v.).  But 
a  figurative  sense  of  tt>viw\o<;  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii,  32, 84) 
is  also  possible.    See  Cruracy. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  "chamberlain" 
(marg.  "  eunnch")  is  the  constant  rendering  of  0n"i0, 
mris,  and  as  the  won!  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii,  20,  and 
Rom.  xvi,  23,  where  the  original  expressions  are  very 
different,  some  caution  is  required.  In  Act*  xii,  20, 
rov  »sr«  rot>  roirwi'of  tov  )3iiTt\noe  may  mean  a 
"  chamberlain"  merely.  Such  were  persons  of  public 
influence,  as  we  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription  pre- 
served in  Walp  de  s  Turkey  (ii,  559),  in  honor  of  P. 
Aelius  Alcibiades,  ''chamberlain  of  the  emperor"  (*'jri 
ro*ri-jroc  J^jL),  the  epithets  in  which  exactly  suggest 
the  kind  of  patronage  expressed.  In  Rom.  xvi,  2.1, 
the  word  iirtTfmroc  is  the  one  commonly  rendered 
"  steward"  (e.  g.  Matt,  xx,  8 ;  Luke  viii,  3),  and  means 
the  one  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed. 
See  generally  Salden,  (Hitt  Theol.  de  Kunurhis,  p.  494 
sq.  See  Chamberlain. 


In  Deut.  xxiii.1  (nsn-riSD, 


one  munla 


ted  by  crush- 


ing, i.  e.  the  testicle*,  Sept.  technically  SXacia-;),  and 
also  probably  in  Lev.  xxi,  20  (^rX  rTn-Q,  one  muk- 
ed  as  to  his  testicle*,  Sept.  partially  /jov<'»f>y;\  the  allu- 
sion is  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  emasculation  still  practised 
in  the  Ea*t,  according  to  the  Greek  physicians  (Panlii* 
^Egineta,  bk.  vi),  which  consists  in  softening  the  testi- 
cle* off-ery  young  boy*  in  warm  water,  and  then  rub- 
bing and  pressing  them  till  they  di*ap|*>ar.  As  the 
heathen  priests  were  often  thus  qualified  for  office, 
persons  so  mutilated  were  excluded  from  the  Jewish 
Church.    See  Ahiitorktii. 

Eunuchs,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  third  century, 
who  were  said  to  be  mad  enough  to  cm  iseulate  them- 
selves under  the  assumption  that  they  should  thus 
eradicate  their  evil  propensities,  and  qualify  them- 
selves for  performing,  in  a  more  holy  and  accept- 
able manner,  the  duties  of  religion.  Origen  was 
the  subject  of  this  miserable  delusion.     The  prac- 


tice is  prevalent  at  this  day  in  Russia,  among  the 
sect  of  the  Skoptzi  (q.  v.).  In  the  Cunu-il  of  Nicaja 
persons  of  this  class  were  condemned,  and  ex- 
cluded from  holy  orders.  See  Celibacy  and  Valk- 
biass. 

Buo'dias,  or,  rather,  EcnniA  (Rliacia,  a  good 
journey;  for,  as  found  in  Phil,  ix,  2,  EvoCmv  is  fern., 
since  the  following  veri.e  refers  to  that  and  the  asso- 
ciated name  by  avrai^  and  oVrivtv),  a  female  member 
of  the  Church  at  Philippi.  who  seems  to  have  been  at 
variance  with  another  female  member  named  Synty- 
che.  A.D.  57.  Paul  describes  them  as  women  who 
had  "labored  much  with  him  in  the  Gospel,"  and  im- 
plores them  to  be  of  one  mind  ( Philip,  iv,  2,  3). 

Euodius.    See  Evudius. 

Euphemites.    See  Messauans. 

Euphra  tes  Is  the  Greek  form  (E/'*parnc)  of  the 
river  designated  in  Heb.  by  the  name  Pit  rath  or  Pt~ 
rath'  (r^O,  which  Gesenius  regartls  as  i.  q.  "  street  wa- 
ter," referring  to  the  present  Arabic  name  Fnth  as 
having  that  slgnif. ;  but  Ktlrst  refers  to  an  obsolete 
root  indicating  the  impetuous  character  of  the  stream), 
and  is  probably  a  word  of  Arian  origin,  the  initial  clo» 
ment  being  'u,  which  is  ill  Sanscrit  in,  in  Zend  Aw, 
and  in  Greek  *i'  ;  and  the  second  clement  being fru, 
the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is  thus 
"  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was  soon  short- 
ened to  its  modern  form  of  Frat,  which  is  almost  ex- 
actly what  the  Hebrew  litcration  expresses.  But  it 
is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by  the  term 
-njn,  hnn-nahar' ,  i.  e.  "the  river,"  the  river  of  Asia, 
in  grand  contrast  with  the  shortlived  torrents  of  Pal- 
estine, Iwing  by  far  the  most  considerable  stream  in 
that  part  of  the  continent.  Thus,  in  Exod.  xxiii,  31, 
we  read,  "from  the  desert  unto  the  river"  (comp.  Isa. 
viii.  7).  In  like  manner,  it  is  termed  in  Deut.  i,  7 
"  the  great  river."  The  Euphrates  is  named  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.). 

1.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii,  14,  where  the  Eu. 
phratcs  is  stated  to  be  the  fourth  of  the  rivers  which 
flowed  from  a  common  stream  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Its  celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accompanies 
the  names  of  the  other  streams.  Sec  Eof.n.  Wo 
next  hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv,  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "tho 
great  river,  tho  river  Euphrates,"  to  the  river  of  Egypt 
is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua  wo  find  that  this  promise  was  Umie  in  mind 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  (Deut.  i,  7; 
xi,  24;  Josh,  i,  4);  and  from  an  ini|>ortant  pa*sn.,'c  in 
the  first  l«ok  of  Chronicles  it  appears  that  the  tril>o  of 
Reuben  did  actually  extend  itself  to  the  Euphrates  in 
the  times  anterior  to  Saul  (1  Chroii.  v, !').  Hero  they 
came  in  contaet  with  the  Hagarites,  who  appear  upon 
the  Middle  Euphrates  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
the  later  empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who  seems 
for  tho  first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  promise  by  the  victories  w  hich  he  gained  over 
Hadadezer,  kin;:  of  Zobah,  and  his  allies,  the  Syrians 
of  1  >amasctis  (2  Sam.  viii.  .1  8 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  3).  Tho 
object  of  his  expedition  was  "  to  recover  his  l>order." 
and  "to  stublish  his  dominion  by  the  river  Euphra- 
tes ;"  and  in  this  object  he  appears  to  have  lieen  alto- 
gether successful,  in  so  much  that  Solomon,  his  son, 
w  ho  was  not  a  man  of  war,  but  only  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's dominions,  is  said  to  have  "reigned  over  all 
kingdoms  from  the  river  (i.e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the 
land  of  tin;  Philistines  and  unto  the  tiorder  of  Egypt" 
(1  Kings  iv,  21  ;  comp.  2  Chron.  ix,  20).  Thus,  during 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  dominion  of  Is- 
rael actually  attained  to  the  full  extent  lioth  ways  of 
the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  bound- 
ary of  their  empire  to  the  north-east,  and  the  river  of 
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Egypt  to  the  »onth-west.  This  wide-spread  ddttiiiiion 
was  lost  upon  the  disruption  of  the  empire  under  Ke- 
hnhoam  ;  and  no  more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the 
Euphrates  until  the  expedition  of  Nw  lm  against  the 
Babylonian*  in  the  rei-n  of  Jo-iah.  The  '  (ireat  lliv- 
er"  had  meanwhile  served  for  some  time  n**n  boundary 
Ivctween  Assyria  and  the  country  ot  (lie  Hittitcs  (-cc 
Assyria],  but  had  repeatedly  been  crossed  by  the  ar- 
mies ot  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  established 
their  hw.iy  over  the  countries  ti|M>n  its  ri^lit  bunk. 
The  cro-»iii^  of  the  river  wa-  always  difficult,  and  Ht 
tile  |>uint  where  certain  natural  facilities  lixeil  the  or- 
diuarv  passage  the  strong  fort  of  f'archeinish  had  been 
built,  probably  in  very  early  times,  to  command  de- 
position. Sec  C.\U<  incMtsii.  Hence,  when  Neeho 
iletenuilied  to  attempt  the  permanent  compiof  of 
Syria,  his  tmrch  was  directed  upon  "  ("arch eniisti  by 
Euphrates'  Chroii.  xxw.  2<>  i,  which  he  raptured 
and  held,  thus  extending  the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  renewing  the  old  ulories  of  the  R.imes- 
fidis  king*.  H m  triumph,  hnwov.  r,  was  short-lived. 
Three  years  afterwards  the  B ab\  Ionian*  —  w  ho  had 
inherited  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  part — made 
an  expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Nerho. 
defeated  his  army,  "which  was  by  the  river  Kupbra- 
tes  in  I'ar.  heinish"  (Jer.  \lvi.  J),  and  recovered  all 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
no  in*. re  out  of  hi*  land.  Cor  the  king  "f  Babylon  had 
tak<-,i  from  the  river  of  F! ja  unto  the  river  i  uphra- 
tc*  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  ^  Kings 
xxiv,  7  K 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  S-ripture  distinct- 
Iv  connects  with  the  "(ireat  Kiver."  The  projdiot* 
niiide  use  of  the  Euphrates  as  a  figurative  description 
of  the  Assyrian  power,  a*  the  Nile  with  them  repre- 
sented th.;  power  of  Egypt:  thus-,  in  1st.  viii,  7,  "The 
Lord  hringeth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river, 
strong  and  many,  even  the  king  uf  As-yria"  (Jer.  ii, 
1«;  comp.  Jiev.  ix,  11;  xvi.  12).  It  is  probably  in- 
cluded anion;,'  the  "  river*  of  Babylon."  hy  the  side  of 
which  the  .lcwi-.li  captive*  "remembered  /ion"  and 
"wept**  (I'sa.  exxxvii,  1 ) ;  and  ni>  doubt  L*  glanced 
nt  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah  n^ain^t  th"  (  liahhean 
"waters"  ::nd  "springs,"  u]mn  whic  h  there  was  to  he  a 
"drought"  that  should  "dry  them  up"  (Jer.  1,  :iH;  li, 
2(5 1.  111!  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  ha<  been  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  ('iiai.i».i:a.  The  riser  still 
brings  down  as  liitich  water  a*  of  old,  but  the  precious 
clement  is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man  ;  the  various 
water-course*  along  which  it  was  in  former  times  con- 
veyed are  d:y,  th»  main  channel  has  shrunk,  ami  the 
water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes 

It  i*  remarkable  that  Scripture  contain*  no  clear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion  when, 
tie i  orilin„'  to  profane  historian*  (Herod,  i,  I:»l  :  Xcnoph. 
Cji»p.  vii,  .">),  the  Euphrates  was  turned  against  it- 
ini-trc*..*,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Babylon.  The 
brevity  of  Ibiniel  (  v,  ;  .0,  ol  )  is  perhaps  sufficient  t<i 
account  for  his  silence  on  the  )>oint;  but  it  might  have 
been  expected  fr nil  the  fulnc-s  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  1  and 
li  I  that  >o  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  siege  would  not 
have  escaped  mention.  We  nin^t,  however,  roniem- 
ber,  in  the  lirst  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have 
been  ptirpo-cly  withheld,  in  order  that,  the  Babyloni- 
ans niiu'ht  not  be  put  upon  their  guard,  And,  .second- 
ly, we  may  notice  that  there  does'  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is  covert. 
«s  it  wks  neees»irv  that  it  should  be.  In  immediate 
conjunction  with  the  parage  which  most  clearly  de- 
clares the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise  is  found  an 
expression  which  reads  vcrv  ol>«eurolv  in  our  version 
—  '  the  passage.*  are  stopped"  (Jer.  li.  J?).  Here  the 
Hebrew  term  used  ^r*" applies  most  properly  to 
"fords  or  ferries  over  rivers"  (cmp.  Judtj.  iii,  2"); 
and  tlie  whole  pn«n^e  may  best  be  translated,  "the 
ferries  are  seized"  or  "occupied;"  which  agrees  very 


well  with  the  entrance  of  the  Persian*  by  the  river, 
and  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place, 
w  here  there  wan  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i,  18f»).  Th« 
fords  were  at  Thapsaeus  (Xcnoph.  .-IpmiA.  i,  4,  11). 

'2.  The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  lonpejt,  and  by 
fur  the  ne  st  important  of  the  river*  of  Western  A»ia. 
It  rises  from  two  chief  s-otirce.*  in  the  Armenian 


tain*,  one  of  them  at  Ib>mli,  2f>  mile*  N.K.  of  Krzo- 
riuini,  and  little  more  than  a  decree  from  the  Black 
Sea  ;  the  other  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain 
range  call  -d  Ala- 1  agh.  near  the  village  of  Divadin, 
and  not  far  from  Mount  Ararat.  The  former,  or 
Northern  Kuphr.tes,  ha*  the  name  Fr<\l  from  the  tirst, 
but  i*  known  al-o  it?  the  K'ir.i-Su  (Black  h'iver);  the 
latter,  or  Southern  Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Fr/it, 
but  the  Mu.  ati  th  ii,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river. 
Both  branches  How  nt  the  first  towards  the  west  or 
south-west,  passing  through  the  wildest  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  Armenia  ;  they  meet  at  Kchhan-Madcn.  near- 
ly in  long.  3<t°  ]■'..  from  Greenwich,  having  run  re- 
spectively -100  and  '27b  miles.  IB-re  the  stream  forr 
by  their  combined  waters  is  1H)  yanls  wide,  rapid, , 
very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  southward,  but  in  a 
tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the  ranges  of 
Taurus  and  anti-  Taurus,  and  still  seeming  as  if  it 
would  empty  itself  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of 
Am  amis  and  Lebanon,  which  here  run  parallel  to  the 
Svrian  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it;  the 
river  at  last  desists  from  it*  endeavor,  anrl  in  al»out 
bit.  ;io°  turns  towards  the  soiith-eaxt,  and  proceed*  in 
this  direction  for  above  1000  mile*  to  its  embouchure 
in  the  Persian  (iulf  ^IlenKl  i,  180;  Strain,  ii.  ;.21  : 
Ptolcm.  v,  13;  Pliny,  //m/.  Art/,  v,  20;  Q.  Cilrt.  i,  1.1; 
Orti*  TuTunim,  Kaen  her  Am  t.).  In  conjunction 
with  the  Tigris,  it  forma  the  rich  alluvial  land*  of  Me- 
soi-.tamia  (op  v."),  over  which  it  rlciws  or  i.*  carried  by 
canab,  and  thus  diffuses  ul  n  ad  fertility  and  beauty. 
At  Bagdad  and  HiHah  (Babylon),  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  aj  projo  h  comparatively  near  to  each  other,  but 
scpirate  again,  forming  a  kind  of  ample  basin,  till 
tiny  dually  Ucome  one  at  Koormn.  Under  the  Car- 
sars  the  l]ufihrates  was  the  eastern  iKjundary  of  tlie 
bomaii  empire,  as  under  David  it  was  the  natural 
limit  of  the  Hebrew  lnotinrehy.     See  TlciKls. 

The  la-t  part  of  its  course,  from  Hit  do w  n wards,  » 
through  a  low,  flat,  and  alluvial  plain,  over  which  it 
has  u  tendency  to  spread  and  stagnate;  above  Hit, 
and  from  thence  to  Sumefsut  (Satnosata  l,  the  country 
along  its  batiks  is  for  the  most  |iurt  open,  but  hilly; 
north  of  Stimeisat  the  stream  run.*  in  a  narrow  valley 
among  high  mountains,  .md  is  interrupted  by  numer- 
ous rapids.  Tiie  entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780 
miles,  nearly  ti.SO  mure  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and 
only  200  short  of  that  of  the  Indus;  and  of  this  dis- 
tance more  than  two  thirds  (12«'0  miles)  is  navigable 
for  boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  colonel  Che*- 
nev  provrd,  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  the 
river  i*  greatest  #tt  the  distance  of  700  or  POO  miles 
from  it*  mouth— that  is  to  fay,  from  its  junction  with 
the  Khaliour  to  the  village  of  Werai.  It  there  aver, 
ages  U»)  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Werai  to 
l.amlun.  it  continually  decrease*,  until  at  ihe  U&t- 
tiamed  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120  yards,  its 
depth  having  at  the  came  time  diminished  from  an  mv- 
cra,:c  of  1H  to  rme  of  12  feet.  The  catisc*  of  this 
pillar  phenomenon  arc  the  entire  lack  of  tributaries 
below  the  Khalxmr,  and  tlm  employment  of  the  water 
in  irrigation.  The  river  has  alro  in  this  part  of  its 
course  the  tendency  already  noted,  to  run  off  and 
wast"  itself  in  vast  marshes,  which  every  year  more 
and  more  cover  the  alluvial  tract  went  and  south  of 
the  stream.  From  this  cause  its  lower  course  is  con- 
tinually varying,  and  it  \*  doubted  whether  at  preeent, 
except  in  the  season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion  of 
the  Euphrates  water  is  poured  into  the  Sha/^t-Areb. 

tbo  most  part  a  alng- 
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tsh  stream ;  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the  Hooded 
season,  when  it  approaches  5  miles  un  hour,  it  varies 
from  2j  to  3J,  with  u  much  larger  portion  of  its  course 
under  3  than  above.  Its  general  description  for  some 
distance  Mow  Erzingan  is  that  of  a  river  of  the  first 
order,  struggling  through  high  lull  .  or  rather  low 
mountains,  nuking  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course  as 
it  forces  its  way  over  a  pebbly  or  rocky  lied  from  one 
natural  barrier  to  another.  As  it  winds  round  its  nu- 
merous barriers,  it  carries  occasionally  towards  each 
of  the  cardinal  points  a  considerable  U-dy  of  water, 
and  is  shallow  enough  in  some  places  for  loaded  cam- 
els to  pass  in  autumn,  the  water  rising  to  their  bellies, 
or  about  44;  feet.  The  upper  portion  of  the  river  is 
indo-ed  l«'t»e»-n  two  parallel  rank's  of  bill*,  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  high  brushwood  and  timber  of 
moderate  si/.'',  having  a  «uc<  <  ->ioii  of  long,  narrow 
binds,  on  several  of  which  are  moderate-sized  towns  ; 
the  Imrders  of  this  ancient  stream  being  still  well  in- 
habited, not  only  by  Hedouins,  but  by  permanent  resi- 
dents. The  follow  ing  towns  may  lie  named  :  Sumeis- 
Ha  r  .i  u,  U  imk  da,  Bir,  Giaber,  Deir,  Cava,  Anna, 
Hadisa,  El-Ls,  Jihha,  Hit,  llillah,  Lemlun,  Korna,  ami 
Busvira.  The  scenery  above  Hit,  in  iUelf  very  pic- 
turesque, is  greatly  heightened  by  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  ancient  irrigating  aqueducts,  beautiful 
specimens  of  art,  which  are  attributed  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  Persians  when  fire- worshippers:  they  literally 
cover  both  (tanks,  and  prove  that  the  borders  of  the 
Euphrates  were  once  thickly  inhabited  by  a  highly 
civilixed  people.  They  are  of  stone.  Ten  mile*  be- 
low Hit  is  the  last  of  these.  The  country  now  Iss- 
comes  flatter,  with  few  hills;  the  river  winds  less; 
and  the  banks  are  covered  w  ith  Arab  villages  of  mats 
or  tents,  with  lieautiful  mares,  rattle,  and  numerous 
flocks  of  goat*  and  sheep.  From  Hit  to  Babylon  the 
black  tent  of  the  Bedouin  is  almost  the  only  kind  of 
habitation  to  be  seen.  This  distance  is  cultivated  only 
in  part ;  the  rest  is  desert,  with  the  date-tree  showing 
la  occasional  clusters.  In  descending,  tb»  irrigating 
cuts  and  canals  become  more  frequent.  Babylon  is 
encircled  by  two  streams,  one  above,  the  other  below 
the  principal  ruin,  lieyond  which  they  unite  and  pro- 
duce abundance.  For  aliout  thirty  miles  below  Hil- 
Lth  both  hanks  have  numerous  mud  villages,  imbed- 
detl  in  date-trees :  to  these  succeed  huts  formed  of  bun- 
dles of  reeds.  The  country  lower  down  towards  l<em- 
lon  is  level,  and  little  elevated  almve  the  river;  irri- 
gation is  therefore  easy:  in  consequence,  both  banks 
are  covered  with  productive  cultivation,  and  fringed 
with  a  double  and  nearly  continuous  lielt  of  luxuriant 
date-trees,  extending  down  to  the  Persian  (Julf.  At 
one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town  of  Dewania  is  the 
first  considerable  deviation  from  this  hitherto  majestic 
river;  another  takes  place  22  miles  lower;  and  nine 
farther — at  Lemlun — it  again  separates  into  two 
ling  a  delta  not  unlik  ■  that  of  Damietta, 
and,  when  the  river  is  swollen,  inundating  the  country 
for  a  space  of  about  GO  miles  in  width  with  a  shallow 
sheet  of  water,  forming  the  Litnlun  marshes,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  covered  with  riee  and  other 
grain  the  moment  the  river  recedes  (in  June).  Here 
mud  vill  igi-s  are  -wept  away  by  the  water  cverv  year. 
B  low  I.-  ml  on  the  Tigris  sends  a  branch  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, whi.b  i.«  thus  increased  in  it*  volume,  and. 
turning  to  the  east,  receives  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Tigris,  thence  running  in  one  united  stream,  under  the 
name  of  the  Skai-eJ-A  rah,  as  far  as  the  sea  (the  Per- 
sian Gulf).  In  thi«  last  reach  the  river  has  »  depth 
of  from  3  to  5  fathoms  varies  in  breadth  from  500  to 
y«iO  yards,  and  presents  banks  covered  with  villages 
and  cultivation,  having  an  appearance  at  once  imposing 
and  mijestic.  The  length  of  that  part  of  the  river, 
reckoning  from  Bir  to  Bussora,  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels at  all  times  of  the  year,  is  I4:t  miles.  It  is  very 
anondant  in  fish.  The  water  is  somewhat  turbid,  but, 
purified,  is  pleasant  and  salubrious.  Tho  Aro- 
Wl.-Z 


bians  set  a  high  value  on  it,  and  name  it  MoruJ-Su , 
that  is.  Water  of  desire,  or  longing. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  occurs  iu 
the  month  of  May.  The  river  begins  to  ri-e  iu  March, 
and  continues  rising  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  Tho 
consequent  increase  of  its  volume  and  rapidity  is  at- 
tributable to  the  early  rains,  which,  falling  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  swell  its  mountain  tributaries;  and 
also,  in  the  main,  to  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows  in 
these  lofty  regions.  About  the  middle  of  November 
the  Euphrates  has  reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and,  ceas- 
ing to  dectcasc,  becomes  tranquil  and  sluggish.  The 
greatest  rise  of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains 
the  tuutliern  dank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The 
Tigris  scarcely  ever  overflows  [see  BtPPKMtA  but 
the  Euphrates  inundates  lurge  tracts  on  both  side-,  of 
its  course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  'Abyd-ll.  Fr.  M I 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation  by 
turning  the  waters  through  sluices  into  canals  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  distributing  them  in  channels  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country.  "  When  the  Euphrates," 
says  Rich.  "  reaches  its  greatest  elevation,  it  overflows 
the  surrounding  country,  tills  up,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  human  labor,  the  canal"  which  arc  dug  for 
the  reception  t if  it-  water-,  and  thus  amazingly  facili- 
tates the  operations  of  husbandry.  The  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon are  then  inundated,  so  as  to  render  many  parts  in- 
accessible, the  intermediate  hollows  being  converted 
into  marshes"  (Hahijlw  and  PmtpoBt,  p.  64).  Kau- 
wolf  observes,  "The  water  of  the  Euphrates,  lieing  al- 
ways troubled,  and  consequently  unfit  for  drinking,  is 
placed  in  earthen  jars  or  pitchers  for  an  hour  or  two, 
until  the  sand  and  other  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  soon  found  lying  to  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  finger"  (comp.  Jer.  ii,  18;  xiii,  4-7).  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  says, "  The  period  at  which  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  are  most  loaded  with  mud,  are  in  the  first 
floods  of  January;  the  gradual  melting  of  the  snows 
in  early  summer,  which  preserves  the  high  level  of 
the  waters,  does  not  at  the  same  time  contribute  much 
sedimentary  matter.  From  numerous  experiments 
made  at  Bir  in  Deeemlicr  and  January,  1836,  1  found 
the  maximum  of  sediment  mechanically  suspended  in 

the  waters  t  i  be  equal  t  te  eightieth  part  of  the  bulk 

of  fluid,  or  every  cubic  inch  of  water  contained  one 
eightieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  suspended  matters ;  and 
from  similar  experiments,  instituted  in  the  month  of 
Oetobtf  of  the  igime  year,  at  the  issue  of  the  waters 
from  the  l.emlum  marshes,  I  only  obtained  a  maximum 
of  one  two  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
(mean  temp.  74°).  The  sediments  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, which  are  not  de|w>stted  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  river's  course,  are  finally  deposited  iu  the  l.emlum 
marshes.  In  navigating  the  river  in  May,  1K36,  the 
water  flowing  into  the  marshes  was  colored  deeply  by 
mud.  but  left  the  marshes  in  a  state  of  comparative 
purity"  (Reteareh'i,  p.  110,  111 ». 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  impor- 
tance as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  lietween  the  East 
and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons,  probably 
merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their  passage  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Her.  1. 185).  He  al-o 
describes  the  Units  which  were  iu  use  upon  the  stream 
(1, 194  i,  and  mentions  that  their  principal  freight  was 
wine,  which  be  seems  to  have  thought  was  furnished 
by  Armenia.  It  was,  however,  more  probably  Syrian, 
us  Armenia  i«  too  cold  for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  be 
descril>es,  of  wicker-work,  and  coated  with  bitumen, 
or  sometimes  covered  with  skins,  still  abound  on  the 
river  (Ohesney,  Kuphrrtlm,  ii,  GW-G.il  i.  Men  wi-bing 
to  swim  across  or  along  the  stream  simply  throw  them- 
selves upon  an  inflated  skin  and  thus  float,  precisely 
in  the  manner  described  by  ancient  writers,  and  de- 
picted on  the  Assyrian  sculptures  (Botta,  Xinrrrk,  p. 
2:w  sq.).  Alexander  appears  to  have  brought  to  Baby- 
.  Ion  by  the  Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considcra- 
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tile  size,  which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Pboeni- 
i  is.  Tliey  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  taken 
to  piece*,  and  were  than  carried  piecemeal  to  Thapsa- 
cus,  where  they  were  put  together  and  launched  (Aris- 
tobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  1, 11).  The  disadvantage  of  the 
route  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying  return  cargoes 
against  the  current.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
lioats  which  descendi-d  the  river  were  broken  to  pieces 
and  sold  at  Babylon,  and  the  owners  returned  on  foot 
to  Armenia,  taking  with  them  only  the  skins  (i,  11)4). 
Aristobulus,  however,  related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi, 8,  8)  that 
the  Gerrhieans  ascended  the  river  in  their  rafts  not 
only  to  Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus.  whence  they  car- 
ried their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their  principal 
merchandise.  On  the  whole,  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use  of  by  the 
merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by  it  the  east 
and  west  continually  interchanged  their  most  impor- 
tant product*  (see  Layard's  Xiiurtek  and  liabylon,  p. 
4.r>>>,  457).  Caravans  were  employed  above  Th.qisa- 
cus  (Heeren,  Asiatic  Nation*,  i,  4211,  430).  The  empe- 
ror Trajan  constructed  a  fleet  in  the  mountains  of  NUi- 
bis,  and  floated  it  down  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor 
Julian  also  came  down  the  river  from  the  same  moun- 
tains with  a  fleet  of  not  fewer  than  1100  vessels.  A 
great  deal  of  navigation  -is  still  carried  on  from  Bag- 
dad to  Ilillah,  tho  ancient  Babylon,  but  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  prevents  any  alxivo  the  bitter 
place.  In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  merchants  from 
England  went  by  this  river,  which  was  then  the  high 
roid  to  India.  There  were  anciently  many  canals 
which  connected  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates  ;  many 
of  them  are  still  in  being.  The  Euphrates  steamer 
passed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  by  the  Iva 
canal,  which  leaves  the  former  a  few  miles  above  Fe- 
lugo,  and  enters  the  latter  a  short  way  below  Bavdad. 
The  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  must  l)c  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance,  anil  colonel  Chesney 
has  proved  that  it  may  lie  navigated  as  high  as  Bir  by 
steamers  drawing  four  feet  of  water ;  yet  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  it  can  ever  »«•  made  available  us  an 
ordinary  channel  lietween  Eurojw  and  India.  Its  nav- 
igation would  undoubtedly  confer  the  greatest  advan- 
tages on  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  and  fertile  coun- 
tries through  which  it  flows,  should  they  once  more  be 
emancipated  from  the  barbarism  under  which  they 
have  so  long  l>coii  oppressed. 

3.  See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates,  colo- 
nel Chesney 's  Euphratet  Expedition,  vol.  i ;  and,  for  the 
lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus**  Chafdasa 
imd  Susinna.  See  also  Rawlinson's  Utrmlitus,  vol.  i. 
Essay  ix;  and  I.ayard'9  Xinevh  and  fla'g'on,  chaps, 
xxiandxxii;  Wahl's  Awn,  p.  7<>0;  Hitter's  Enlk.  ii, 
120;  Trait'  EUntrtit.  Gkgraphiqiie  (Bnixelles,  1882), 
vol.  ii ;  Mannert's  G'-ngr.  ii,  T42 ;  Ben-hard"*  A7.  Gfogr. 
Schrf.  p.  210 ;  Parliam.  Rep.  of  Strum  Xarigafion  to 
In-)ia(Wi);  M'Culloch's  apograph.  Dirt.  s.  v. ;  A  ins- 
worth's  Tntrth  in  .[fid  Minor,  etc.  (1842);  Ker  Por- 
ter, Travel*,  ii,  403;  Forbiger,  .4//e  Geographic,  ii,  6'.» 
;.|. ;  Koseiimulkr,  Alto  tit.  1,  i,  188  sq.  See  Baby- 
lon. 

Euphrates,  bishop  of  Cologne,  was  the  successor 
of  liishop  Mat'miis.  He  was  present  at  tho  Synod  of 
Sardiea  in  "17,  and  was  sent  by  the  1  idiops  of  that 
synod  with  recommendatory  letters  from  the  emperor 
Constance  to  the  emperor  Constantius  to  obtain  the 
recall  of  the  exiled  catholic  bishops.  Tho  report  that 
A  synod  held  nt  Cologne  in  846  deposed  Euphrates  for 
not  believing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  now  general- 
ly regarded  as  spurious.  The  acts  of  this  pretended 
synod  were  probably  compiled  in  the  eighth  century, 
r.nd  are  from  be  inning  to  end  a  forgery. — Wetzer  und 
Wclte,  Kirchen-Uxik.  xii,  211;  Hcttber-,  Kirchfn-Ge- 
ichichte  Deutschlands.  vol.  i.    (A.  J.  S.1 

Eupol'emus  {Evrr-'Xipocgood  iu  tear,  a  frequent 


Greek  name),  the  "  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Accos  (q. 
v.),  one  of  the  envoi's  sent  to  Rome  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus, B.C.  cir.  161,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  (1  Mace,  viii,  17;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  10,  G). 
He  has  been  identified  (Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  ix,  17  sq.) 
with  the  historian  of  the  same  name  (Josephus,  Apion, 
i,  2:5),  who  wrote  several  works  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews  ( Kuhlmey,  Eupoltmi  fnigmenttt,  Berlin,  1840, 
8vo);  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  his  tori,  ti 
was  of  Jewish  descent  (yet  comp.  Jerome,  oV  Vir.  Illuttr. 
88).  His  father,  John  (q.  v.),  is  spoken  of  as  having 
procured  special  privileges  for  the  Jews  from  the  Syri- 
an kings  (2  Mace,  iv,  11). 

Euroc'lydon  (Ki'poicXiViui'.q.  d.  soiffA-eajf  billow), 
the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii,  14)  to  the  gale  of  wind  in 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  w  hich  off  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  w  hich  Pnul  wa»  ultimately  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Malta.  See  Shipwreck  or  pACt.. 
The  circumstances  of  this  gale  are  dcscril>ed  with 
much  particularity,  and  they  admit  ubundant  illustra- 
tion from  the  experience  of  modem  seamen  in  the  Le- 
vant. In  the  first  place  it  came  down  fr«  m  the  island 
(icar  aiiri'ii),  and  therefore  must  have  blown  more  or 
less  from  the  northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing 
along  the  south  const,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and  on 
the  way  from  Fair-Havens  towards  I'hcenice.  So 
Captain  Spratt,  after  leaving  Fair-Havens  with  a 
light  southerly  wind,  fell  in  with  4'a  strong  northerly 
breeze  blowing  direct  from  Mount  Ida"  (  Smith,  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  18o6,  p.  97,  245X  Next,  the 
wind  is  descrilted  as  being  like  a  tgjthonn  (mo&.  tujfune, 
i.  e. 14  striker")  or  w  hirlw  ind  (jv^LtvtKoc,  A.  V.  "  tem- 
pestuous;" comp.  n^wv,  Aristot.  Meteor.  1;  De  Mundo, 
iv,  18);  and  the  same  authority  speaks  of  such  gales 
in  the  Levant  as  being  generally  "accompanied  by 
terrific  gusts  and  f  quail*  fn  m  those  high  mountains" 
(Conybearc,  life  and  Epistle*  of  St. Paul,  185G,  ii.  401). 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  change  of  wind  in  the 
voyage  before  us  (vxvii,  13, 14)  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected  ;  for  Captain  J.  Stewart  observes, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Archipelago,  that  "it  is  always 
safe  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  Island  with  a  north- 
erly wind,  ks  it  dies  away  gradually,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  with  southerly  winds,  as  they 
almost  invariably  shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind" 
(Purdy's  Sailing  iJirectcry,  pt.  ii,  p.  61).  The  long  dura- 
tion of  the  gale  ("the  fourteenth  night."  ver.  27),  the 
overclouded  state  of  the  sky  ("neither  !>uii  nor  stars  ap- 
pea'ing,"  ver.  20),  and  even  tho  heavy  rain  w  hich  con- 
cluded the  storm  (riv  vtrov.  xxviii,  2),  could  easily  be 
mntched  with  parallel  instances  in  modern  times  (see 
Smith.  Voyage  and  Sftipineck,  p.  144  ;  Conybeare.  Life 
ami  Epp.  ii,  412).  We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was 
more  or  less  northerly.  'I  he  context  gives  us  full  ma- 
terials for  determining  its  direction  with  great  exacti- 
tude. The  vessel  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete 
to  Clatidn  (xxvii,  lfi),  and  apprehension  was  felt  that 
she  would  l-e  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17  . 
Combining  thi'se  two  circumstances  with  the  f.ct  tlu;t 
she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair-Havens  t»  Phre- 
nic© when  the  storm  began  (v.  14),  w-e  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  came  from  the  X.E.  or  E.N.E.,  and 
hence  might  fitly  be  tern  ed  ?  north  tatter,  'lhis  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  natural  sense  of  Ei  poKi-Xtuv 
(Vulg.  Euro-aqvibi,  i.  e.  north-east  wind,  the  modem 
Gregalia  of  those  sens'),  which  is  regarded  as  the  true 
reading  by  Bentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best 
MSS. ;  but  wc  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  received 
t^xt,  more  especially  as  it  is  the  more  difficult  read- 
ing, and  the  phrase  used  by  Luke  (6  roW'/ifroc 
EeporXt'cW)  seems  to  poiut  to  some  |>eculiar  word 
in  use  among  the  sailors.  Alford  thinks  that  the 
true  name  of  the  wind  was  ivpiiKv\tuy.  bin  that  the 
Greek  sailors,  not  understanding  the  Ijiiin  termina- 
tion, corrupted  the  word  into  fvpoK\i-Cuit>,  and  that 
so  Luke  wrote  it  (Comment,  in  loc.).  Such  winds  are 
known  to  modem  mariners  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
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the  name  of  Isr (inters.  They  are  not  confined  to  any 
single  point,  but  Mow  in  all  directions  from  the  north  - 
east  round  t»y  the  north  to  the  south-east.  The  "great 
wind"  or  mighty  tempest  experienced  by  the  prophet 
Jonah  on  his  way  from  Joppa  to  l  arshish  (1,  4 ;  coinp. 
the  destructive  "east  wind"  of  Paa.  xlviii,  7)  apjx-ars 
to  have  been  one  of  these  gales  (comp.  .loscphus,  War, 
iii,  8, a,  who  calls  it  the  "black  north  wind," /itAa/i- 
(jootiof).     See  W|JU>. 

Europe,  the  smallest,  but  also  the  most  highly 
civilized  and  most  populous  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  the  old  continent. 

I.  It  is  separated  from  America  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  Atlantic;  from  Africa  on  the  south 
by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  from  Asia  by  the  Archi- 
pelago, Sea  of  Marmora,  Black  Sea,  Cauc.isinn  ridge, 
i'aspian  Sea,  Ural  Kiver  and  Mountains,  and  the  Kara 
River.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge  peninsula,  project- 
ing from  the  north-west  of  Asia.  It*  extent  from 
Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  south-west  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kara  Kiver  on  the  north-east  is  3400  miles ;  and  from 
Cape  Kordkun,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Scandi- 
navian main  land,  to  Cape  Matapan,  the  southmost 
point  of  Greece,  2100  miles.  The  continent  of  Eurojie, 
irrespective  of  Mands.  lies  within  lat.  36°  1'— 71°  6' 
X..  and  Ion,'.  9°  80'  W.— fiH°  30'  E.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  3,800.004)  square  miles;  and  its  coast- 
line, more  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  that 
of  any  other  great  natural  division  of  the  globe,  is  esti- 
mated at  19,500  miles,  giving  a  proportion  of  1  linear 
mile  of  coast  for  every  190  square  miles  of  surface.  It 
had  in  1HM8  a  population  of  330,000,000,  which  gives 
an  average  of  about  87  fur  every  Mpiare  mile. 

II.  Church  History.— Europe  early  received  the  seed 
of  Christianity  from  the  apostles 'themselves.  The 
territory  embraced  in  what  is  now  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Italy  was  for  many  years  the  scene  of  the  apos- 
tolic labor*  of  Paul,  who  founded  a  number  of  church- 
es, and  wrote  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and 
Thesaalonians.  Whether  he  visited  Spain,  England, 
ami  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  has  been  asserted  by 
some  writers,  is  doubtful.  Peter  is  claimed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  have  been  for  twenty-five 
years  bishop  of  Rome.  The  fact  of  his  having  been 
in  Rome,  and  having  presided  for  several  years  over 
tlit-  Church  there,  is  generally  recognised  by  most  of 
the  historians.  The  share  of  the  other  apostles  in  the 
Cbri«tianization  of  Europe  is  doubtful,  and  the  ac- 
counts <»f  their  missionary  labors  rest  more  on  legends 
thin  historic  documents  (see  the  articles  on  each  of 
the  apostles,  and  each  of  the  European  countries)  ;  but 
it  is  a  well  -  established  fact  that,  even  before  the 
elose  of  the  first  century,  numerous  churches  were  es- 
tablished in  Turkey,  Greece.  Malta,  Italy,  France, 
Spun,  and  Southern  and  Western  Germany.  The 
growing  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  [see  Roman 
Catholic  Ciirm'ii]  soon  made  Europe  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  world.  When  Constaiitine  became  a 
Christum,  the  Christianization  of  all  that  portion  of 
Europe  which  lielonged  to  the  Komun  empire  made 
rapid  progress,  and  was  soon  completed.  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  Spain,  France,  Scotland,  England, 
and  several  (Jerman  triltes  became  Christian.  Chris- 
tianity steadily  advanced  in  all  direction*,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  every  pa-an  peo- 
ple of  Eurn|ie  had  adopted  the  Christian  doctrine.  In 
the  mean  while,  however,  part  of  the  Christian  territo- 
ry in  Southern  Europe  had  l>een  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
h  immedan*.  who  at  one  time  e\-en  hoped  for  the  con- 
quest of  all  Europe.  They  lost,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  centuries,  most  of  their  conquests,  re- 
taining only  the  control  of  one  empire  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Thus  Euro|>e  has  been  for  many  centuries  a 
predominantly  Christian  division  of  the  world,  while 
of  lw>th  Asia  and  Africa  only  small  sec  tions  liecame 
Christian.  The  schism  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  churches  became  complete  in  the  ninth  century, 


and  the  ecclesiastical  connection  between  Eastern  anil 
Western  Europe  has  lieen  interrupted  ever  since.  Still 
greater  l-ecame  the  alienation  between  the  countries 
which  adhered  to  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  those  over  which  the  Church  of  Rome  retain- 
ed control,  and  more  than  one  destructive  war  grew 
out  of  this  division.    See  Rkkoiimatio.n  ;  Puotest- 

ANTISM. 

III.  EccUsuisticd  Statistic!.— The  following tabular 
statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, and  Eastern  churches,  prepared  by  Prof.  A.. I. 
Schem,  is  taken  from  the  A  mrrican  Year-thxik  for  IHG'J. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  East- 
ern churches  (or.  more  particularly,  the  Greek  Church) 
prevail  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  In  Turkey 
the  government  is  Mohammedan,  but  the  majority  of 
the  population  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  1  he 
Roman  Catholic  Church  prevails  in  Portugal,  S|>ain, 
France,  the  South  German  States,  Austria,  Italy  (in- 
clusive of  the  Papal  States,  San  Marino  and  Monaco*, 
and  Belgium,  while  Protestantism  is  the  prevailing 
religion  in  the  North  German  Confederation,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Euaebiana,  a  name  given  to  the  Arims  from  Eu- 
sebiua  of  Nicomedia,    See  El  SBBICO  ok  Nilomkima. 

EuBebhiB.  the  only  pope  of  this  name,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition,  the  son  of  a  physician,  became  blab- 
op  of  Rome  in  310.  after  the  death  of  Marcellus.  The 
time  of  his  pontificate  is  variously  stated  at  from  four 
months  to  six  years.  No  events  of  inqiortaticc  are  re- 
corded of  his  pontificate.  According  to  nn  epitaph 
published  by  Baronius  (but  which  B.ironius  himself 
refers,  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  some  priest  of  the  s  imc 
name),  the  lapri(t\.  v.)  in  Rome  demanded  immediate 
absolution,  which  Ease  bins  refused.  Tumult  aro^e, 
in  consequence  of  which  Euscbius  was  exiled  by  the 
usurper  Maxentius  to  Sicily.  He  is  commemorated 
as  a  saint  on  the  2fith  of  September.  Several  decrees 
circulating  under  his  name,  as  well  as  three  letters  to 
the  bishops  of  Gaul,  \o  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Tuscia  nnd  Campania,  are  spurious.  —  Herzog, 
RntUKnrifklopadie,  iv,  2 Ifi;  Acta  Sonet.  a4  2fi  Scjytbr.  ; 
Paul,  flrrrittrtim  pmtflfic.  Rnmitn.  (i.  p.  fin):  Bower, 
Hut.  of  the  Pnpcs;  F/sch  u.  Grubcr,  AL'gem.  Encykly. 

(sect,  i,  vol.  xi,  p.  a:>). 
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Eusebius  ok  Alexandria.  I.  In  the  Eastern  same  indecision  shows  itself  in  the  celebrated  letter, 
(hurt-hen,  a  number  of  homilies,  ascribed  to  one  Euse-  written  between  1063  and  1066,  in  which  Eusebius  de- 
Liu  s  of  Alexandria,  enjoyed  u  great  reputation,  espe-  clines  to  act  as  arbiter  at  a  theological  disputation 
cially  during  the  6th  and  7tli  centuries.  They  are  ei-  which  Bcrengar  desired  to  hold  with  the  priest  Gau 
ther  dramatic  representations  of  the  chief  events  in  the  frid  Martini,  and  define*  his  dogmatical  position.  The 
life  of  Christ,  or  discussions  of  moral  and  practical  ques-  letter  (which  is  regarded  by  Letting  as  the  ablest  the- 
tions.  Their  author  i*  variously  designated  as  monk,  ological  essay  of  the  11th  century)  deprecates  new 
bishop,  archbishop,  or  papa;  most  frequently  bishop  dogmatic  explanations  concerning  the  Eucharist,  and 
or  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  An  ancient  biography,  declares  that  we  ought  not  to  up|»  al  to  the  fathers, but 
published  by  cardinal  Mai  (Spictirg.  Hutu,  ix,  p.  103),  to  adhere  to  Scripture,  and  abide  by  the  simple  words 
represents  him  us  a  sainted  monk  living  near  Alexun-  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  true  body  and  blood 
ilria.  and  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  working  uiiru-  of  Christ  as  a  duty  of  pious  faith.  The  letter  may  be 
cles,  who  became  successor  of  Cyril  in  the  see  of  Alex-  found  in  Menardus  >  l  n<>.-.'.  ■  i  r.  ./../•  .  i  • ;»  rit  imper- 
drin,  transferred  his  episcopal  function*,  after  seven  fcti  I.  i  prior**),  with  aibitrary  alteration*  in  I>e  Kove 
years  (another  reading  says  twenty  years),  to  a  noble  ( litu,  hrrtt.  et  pomit.  Urrmgtir.),  and  Houlay  (llitt. 
Alexandrine  named  Alexander,  uiid  died  in  the  retire-  I'nirert.  Paiu).  Two  other  letters  of  Eusebius  are 
nient  of  a  monastery.  That  this  account  is  false  we  given  by  Sudcndorf  (lirreng.  7'vnm.  1x60).  Eusebius 
know  from  the  list  of  bishops  of  Alexandria,  which  no-  died  at  Angers  Aug.  27,  10*1. — Her/.og,  li'tU-EucyU. 
where  leave*  room  for  a  bishop  Euschiu*.  According  iv,  22H ;  Lessing,  WiHe  (edit,  laichnianri),  vol.  viii; 
to  Thilo  (I'rljer  <ii>  Sihripiu  </.*  Htwiius  r<n  Alunu-  lioefer,  A'omf.  Jug.  timer,  xvi,  778;  Neander.  Church 
drien  und  dr*  Eturhiu*  rosi  Euwen,  Halle,  1k32i,  the  au-  llut«ry  (Torrey  i,  iii,  67*1 ;  Ncander,  llitt.  of  Itogvuu 
Uior  was  either  one  of  the  four  monks  know  n  in  the   (Hyland),  ii,  462.    (A.  J.S.) 

Ollf  llltlr  controversies  uuder  the  name  of  the  four  J  Eusebius  or  C.uakka,  the ''father  of  Church  his- 
"  i  ill  brothers,"  and  distinguished  among  the  monks  tory."  was  born  about  270.  'Ihe  place  of  his  birth  is 
of  the  Nitrian  d>-s<  rt  for  piety  ami  theological  learning,  not  certainly  know  n,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
or  a  presbyter  at  tho  court  of  Justinian  I,  who,  honor-  Ca-sarea  in  I'alc'stine.  Coming  to  Antioch  towards 
ed  with  the  title  I'apa,  took  an  active  jiuit  in  the  dog-  the  end  of  the  :  d  century,  he  there  studied  the  Scrip- 
niatic  controversies  of  the  6th  century.  Semisch  (in  tuies  under  Dorotheus  (Eusebius,  II.  E.  vii.  3*2).  On 
Herrog's  Jtiat-EuryUop.  s.  v.)  thinks  that  neither  of  his  return  to  Crsarea  he  was  onlaincd  by  Agupius, 
these  two  men  has  all  the  qualifications  which  one  then  bishop  of  that  place.  Here  he  became  intimate 
would  expect  from  the  author  of  the  Homilies.  The  with  1'aniphilus,  a  learned  presbyter,  who  was  btad 
only  thing  certain,  in  his  opinion,  is  that  the  homilies  of  a  divinity  school  at  Ca-sarea,  and  who  had  gathered 
were  compiled  in  the  6th  or  6th  century.  The  number  many  books  illustrative  of  Scripture  and  theology,  es- 
of  homilies  that  are  at  present  kunwn  is  twenty-one.  tieciully  the  w  riting*  of  Origen.  This  friendship  was 
Some  of  them  were  published  at  1'aris,  1575,  and  Ant-  lifelong,  mid  from  it  Eusebius  took  the  name  Et-ei/Jioc 
werp,  1602.  August!  (F.ntrb.  Emet.qutr  tupmniixi  opu$-  1  (<i  OiAor)  roe  Hau^i'Ai  e,  Eusebius  1'amphili.  It  was 
cuLt,  EU  erfeld,  l*:lh  w  rongly  attributed  three  of  the  probably  under  I'amphilus  that  Eusebius  imbibed  his 
homilies  (of  the  dramatic  class)  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa.  1  fondness  for  the  writings  of  Origen.  During  the  per- 
Thilo,  in  the  work  already  mentioned,  combated  the  secution  by  Dioelesian,  I'amphilus  was  imprisoned,  and 
view*  of  Augu*ti,  and  in  an  appendix  published  a  re-  |  finally  died  a  martyr  (A.  I).  .M).  Eusebius  taught  in 
vised  text  of  four  of  the  hotuills,  to  w  hich,  in  1M34.  he  the  school  of  I'amphilus  for  years,  but  during  the  per- 
added  an  edition  of  a  new  homily  on  astrology.  His  sedition  he  went  to  Tyre  and  to  Egypt,  where  he  hini- 
views  were  continued  by  cardinal  Mai  \Spiril.  Ilomim.  self  wn*  imprisoned  as  a  •  onfesjor,  mid  where  he  wit- 
ix),  who,  from  •  Vatican  manuscript,  published  a  num-  neseed  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  described  in  his 
Im  t  of  homilie*  b  r  the  lir*t  time.  A  homily  on  alms,  Church  Hi.-r<»y  (bk.  viii,  c.  7,  9).  Epiphanius  (//<rr. 
which  has  never  been  printed,  is  to  l*e  found  in  the  lx viii.  7)  tells  us  that  Eusebius  was  charged  at  the. 
Vienna  Imperial  Library. — Herttog,  /(ral-Encgllop.  iv,  Synod  of  Tyre  (A.l>.  835,  w  here  he  sided  against  Atb- 
226;  Fabricius,  lull,  tinrc.  (ed.  Harks),  vii,  40y.  (A.  anasius),  by  lot  anion,  bishop  of  Ileraclea,  with  bav- 
J.  S.)  ing  shown  cowardice  during  the  persecution  in  Egypt, 

II.  Eusebius.  bishop  of  LftodtOM,  being  a  native  of  and  even  with  having  offered  incense  to  idols.  But 
Alexandria,  is  sometimes  called  Eusebius  of  Alexan-  the  charge  doubtless  arose  from  party  feeling,  as  it  is 
dria.  not  likely  that  he  could,  with  such  a  character,  have 

Etisebius,  with  the  surname  BatntO,  after  1047  been  made  bishop  in  that  age.  In  313  or  316  he  waa 
bishop  of  Anger*.  Little  i»  known  of  his  early  life.  I  chosen  bishop  of  Crsarea,  which  see  he  administered 
Soon  after  becoming  bishop  he  was  suspended  with  a  j  with  eminent  success  for  twenty-five  yei.rs. 
number  of  other  bi^hopw,  being  suspected,  it  is  thought,  |  The  part  taken  by  Eusebius  in  the  Arian  contro- 
of  simony.  Hut  he  seems  to  have  fully  justified  him-  j  versy  bus  lieen  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  When 
self,  for  in  1049  he  was  present  at  the  reformatory  |  Arius  was  deposed  by  Alexander,  he  enlisted  nun  n- 
council  of  I'heims,  and  w  as  chosen  a  member  of  the  ,  ous  bishops  in  his  behalf,  especially  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
committee  to  welcome  •«••*•  Leo  IX  in  the  name  of  the  media,  namesake  and  friend  of  Eusebius  of  Crsarea; 
council.  In  a  letter  written  from  Home  (104'.').  he  and  the  latter  wrote  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
complained  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  pojie  against  dria  (two  letters,  of  which  fragments  are  extant),  aini- 
Hen  ngar,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  free  from  any  her-  ing,  not  to  settle  the  doctrinal  dispute,  but  rather  to 
esy.  Herengar  himself  counted  Eusebius  among  bis  show  that  the  views  of  Arius  were  misrepresented.  He 
-nitron*,  and  it  was  the  advice  of  Eusebius  which  in-  souuht  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  and  this 
duced  him  to  take,  at  the  Syrod  of  Tours  in  1054,  the  ,  conciliatory,  if  not  compromising  temper,  characterized 
o«th  which  the  synod  demanded  from  him.  One  of  Eusebius  through  life.  See  Anit  a;  Atiianasich.  The 
the  foremost  opponents  of  Herengar,  I  ishop  Theotwin  part  taken  by  Eusebius  in  the  Council  of  Nicss  (Nice, 
of  Liege,  call*  Eusebiu*  one  of  the  chief  renewers  of  A.l>. 't25i  i*  de*cribed  by  Vulesius  (Introd.  to  his  edit, 
the  heresy  which  finds  in  the  laird's  Supper  nothing  of  Eusebius)  as  follows:  "In  this  greatest  and  most 
but  a  shadow  and  sn  image  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Hut  celebrated  council,  Eusebius  w  as  far  from  an  uniuipor- 
when  count  Geoff roi  of  Anjou,  the  |M>werful  protector  taut  person  ;  for  he  !>oth  had  the  first  seat  on  the  right 
of  the  French  heretics,  died  (1060).  tS4  courage  of  Eu-  hand,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  synod  addressed 
sebius  was  at  an  end.  At  the  Episcopal  Convention  the  em|^>n>r  Constantine.  who  sut  f>n  a  golden  chair, 
of  Anger*  in  1062  he  *howei|  an  inclination  to  unv|  t  betwi>en  the  two  rows  of  the  op|>o*itc  parties.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  though  he  still  made  a  ,  affirmed  by  Eusebius  himself  {Life  of  Constant***),  and 
profession  of  personal  friendship  for  Herengar.    The   by  ,vozomen  (£'ccfc«.  Hist.).    Afterwards,  when  tbcro 
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«u  m  considerable  contest  amongst  the  bishops  rela-  us,  Petavius,  Clericus,  Tillemont,  Gieseler;  while  the 
tive  to  a  creed  or  form  of  faith,  Kusebius  proposed  a  Church  historian  Socrates,  the  Koman  bishops  Gela 
formula  at  one*-  simple  and  orthodox,  which  received  si  us  and  1'elngius  II, Valerius,  G.  Bull,  Cave  (who  on- 
the  general  commendation  both  of  the  bi-bop*  and  of  ;  ter»  into  a  full  vindication,  vol.  i,  p.  Ill),  and  Samuel 
the  emperor  himself.  Something,  notwithstanding,  !  Lee  (and  most  Anglicans),  have  defended  the  ortho- 
seeming  to  be  wanting  in  the  creed,  to  confute  the  im-  i  doxy  of  Eusebius,  or  at  least  mention  him  with  very 
piety  of  the  new  opinion,  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  high  res|>ect.  The  Calliran  Church  has  even  placed 
Council  determined  that  these  words,  •  Very  God  or  him  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  Alhanasius  never  ex- 
vkk v  Goo;  bkootten,  not  madk  ;  being  of  (ink  pressly  charges  him  with  apostasy  from  the  Niceno 
si:iwtaxck  with  the  Fatiieb,'  should  be  added,  faith  to  Ariaiilsm,  or  to  semi-Arianism,  but  frequently 
They  also  annexed  anathem»8  against  those  who  says  that  taforc  325  he  held  with  Arius,  and  changed 
should  assert  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made  of  things  Ids  opinion  at  Nica?a.  This  is  the  view  of  Mohlcr 
not  existing,  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  al*o  (.4 ihnmuius  d.  (inisse,  p.  883  sq.),  whom  Dorncr 
not.  At  first,  indeed,  Kusebius  refused  to  admit  the  (Christology,  i,  792)  inaccurately  reckons  among  the  op- 
term  oftoovaior,  but  when  the  import  of  that  word  was  ponents  of  the  ortho<loxy  of  Kusebius.  The  tcstimo- 
explained  to  him  by  the  other  bishops  he  consented,  nies  of  the  ancients  for  and  against  Eusebius  are  col- 
and,  as  he  him*elf  relates  in  his  letter  to  his  diocese  at  lected  in  Migne's  edition  of  his  works,  torn,  i,  p.  C8  -'J8. 
Casvarea,  ■ulwcribed  to  the  creed  (Socrates,  //.  E.  i,  8).  I  Among  recent  writers,  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  has  most  fully 
Some  affirm  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  investigated  the  orthodoxy  of  Eusebius  in  the  prelim- 
or  the  fear  of  the  emp?ror,  and  not  the  conviction  of  his  |  inary  dissertation  to  his  translation  of  the  Theophania 
own  mind,  that  induced  Eusebius  to  suhscrifie  to  the  |  from  the  Syriac,  p.  xxiv-xcix.  He  arrives  at  tho 
Nicene  Council.  Of  some  present  at  the  synod  this  conclusion  (p.  xcviii)  'that  Eusebius  was  no  Arian, 
might  be  believed,  but  we  cannot  think  it  of  Eusebius,  and  that  the  same  reasoning  must  prove  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Csesarea.  After  the  Nicene  Council,  too,  Eu-  I  no  setni-Arian  ;  that  he  did  in  no  degree  partake  of 
Mbius  always  condemned  those  who  asserted  that  the  I  the  error  of  Origcn,  ascribed  to  him  so  positively  and 
Son  of  God  was  made  of  things  not  existing.  Atha-  i  so  groundlessly  by  Photins.'  But  thi*  is  merely  a 
nasius  likewise  affirms  the  same  concerning  him,  and,  I  negative  result," — 'v-hafT,  Hist,  nf  the  Christian  Church, 
though  ho  frequently  mentions  that  Eusebius  sub-  I  ii,  874.  Compare  al.-o  Dupin,  Aui.  Eccl.  (Paris,  1G88), 
scribed  to  the  Nicene  Council,  nowhere  intimates  that  ii,  1  15. 

he  did  it  insincerely.  Had  Eusebius  subscribed  to  that  I  It  is  in  the  field  of  Church  history  that  the  merits 
council,  not  according  to  his  own  mind,  but  fraudulent- 1  and  services  nf  Etiwchins  stand  pre-eminent  among 
ly  and  in  pretence,  why  did  he  afterwards  send  the  let-  e;irly  writers.  He  had  large  acquaintance  with  both 
ter  we  have  mentioned  to  his  diocese  at  Csrsarca,  and  1  Christian  and  pagan  learning,  and  used  it,  if  not  with 
therein  ingenuously  profess  that  he  had  embraced  tho  critical  or  philosophical  skill,  yet  with  patient  industry 
faith  which  had  lieen  published  in  the  Nicene  Coun-  and  with  literary  integrity.  He  was  the  first  to  coi- 
cil  ?"    (For  details,  see  Socrates,  Hilt.  Eccl.  i,  8,  9.)     i  lect  the  scattered  annals  of  the  fir*t  three  centuries  of 

After  the  deposition  of  Ku*tathiu*  (q.  v.),  A.I).  331,  the  Church  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  most  im- 
the  see  of  Antioch  was  offered  to  Eusebius,  but  he  dc-  portant  of  all  his  writings,  which  traces  the  history  of 
clined  the  honor,  probably  in  fear  of  tumult,  and  even  Christianity  from  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  the  de- 
bloodshed,  from  the  excited  state  of  the  popular  mind  feat  of  Licinius,  A.D.  324.  In  this  work  he  rejects, 
in  Antioch.  The  conduct  of  Eusebius  in  this  case  with  greater  care  than  is  usually  attributed  to  him,  the 
greatly  gratified  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  wrote  doubtful  facts  and  the  fabulous  narratives.  And  this  is 
him  a  letter  praising  his  prudence,  and  saying  that  he  :  not  his  only  merit.  A  living  sympathy  with  the  for- 
was  worthy  of  being  bishop,  "not  of  the  city  merely,  tunes  of  Christianity,  and  earnest  admiration  for  the 
bat  of  almost  the  whole  world"  (Socrates,  //.  E.  i,  24).  heroism  of  its  martyrs  and  confessors,  inspires  him 
In  the  later  course  of  the  Arian  dispute,  Eusebius,  throughout.  "Others,"  he  says  in  the  beginning  of 
though  theoretically  orthodox,  substantially  acted  with  |  the  fifth  book,  "that  compose  historical  narratives, 
the  Arians  to  a  great  extent.  Even  in  his  Church  i  woukl  record  nothing  but  victories  in  battle,  the  tro- 
Uistory  he  avoids  even  mentioning  the  controversy,  I  phics  of  enemies,  the  warlike  achievements  of  gener- 
ending  his  bo»k  with  A.D.  324.  He  presided  at  the  als,  the  bravery  of  soldiers,  sullied  with  blood  and  In- 
Conncil  of  Tyre,  A.D.  335  (Epiphanius,  Hcrr.  1  xviii,  7),  '  numerable  murders,  for  the  sake  of  children,  and  coun- 
•ummoned  for  the  trial  of  Athanasius,  and  joined  in  try,  and  property.  But  our  narrative  embraces  that 
the  condemnation  of  that  great  man  (see  art.  Atha-  j  conversation  and  conduct  which  is  acceptable  to  God 
xasipsj,  vol.  i,  p.  505).  The  prelates  assembled  at  Je-  |  — the  wars  and  conflicts  of  a  most  pacific  character, 
rusalem,  and  deputed  Eusebius  to  the  emperor  Con-  whose  ultimate  tendency  is  to  establish  the  peace  of 
stantine,  to  obtain  his  approval  of  their  decision,  and  the  soul."  In  Dr.  SchafTs  opinion  {Ch.  Hist,  iii,  877), 
he  seems  to  have  used  his  influence  with  the  emperor  !  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius  "gives  a  colorless,  de- 
to  secure  both  the  recall  of  Arius  and  the  exile  of  Ath-  |  fective,  incoherent,  fragmentary,  yet  interesting  pic- 
anasius.  ■  ture  of  the  heroic  youth  of  the  Church,  and  owes  its 

In  his  last  years  Eusebius  lived  in  close  intimacy  I  incalculable  value  not  to  the  historic  art  of  the  author, 
with  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  cherished  the  but  almost  entirely  to  his  copious  and  mostly  literal 
warmest  esteem  and  affection  for  him.  In  A.D.  3:16  extracts  from  foreign,  and,  In  some  cases,  now  extinct 
Eusebius  wrote  his  Panegyric  on  Ctmstnntine.    The  em-  sources." 

peror  had  assigned  him  the  task  of  superintending  the  In  the  8th  1>ook  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  (c.  ii) 
transcription  of  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures  on  parch-  Kusebius  states  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  relate  all 
ment,  for  the  use  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople,  the  wickedness  and  dissensions  of  the  Christians  before 
This  was  the  last  literary  labor  in  which  he  was  en-  the  jwrsecution,  or  to  name  those  who  were  untrue  to 
gaged  (Vila  Constant,  iv,  36)  before  his  death,  which  the  faith  ;  adding,  "we  shall  only,  upon  tho  whole,  in- 
took  place  A.D.  340.  traduce  those  events  into  our  history  that  may  be  prof- 

Frotn  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  as  sketched  itable  first  to  us  of  the  present  d:iy,  and  hereafter  to  pos- 
above,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Kusebius  has  been  terity."  In  the  Martyr.  PaUrtin.  (<:h.  xi'O  he  states  as 
charged  with  a  leaning  towards  Arianism.  "  So  a  historical  principle  that  the  "  events  most  suitable  to 
thought,  among  the  ancients,  Hilary,  Jerome  (who  nth- 1  be  recorded  in  a  history  of  the  martyrs  are  those  which 
erwlse  speaks  favorably  of  Eusebius),  Thei>d«>ret,  and  redound  to  their  honor."  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall, 
the  second  Council  of  N  icasa  (A.D.  787\  which  unjust-  ch.  xvi)  remarks  that  "  such  an  acknowledgment  will 
ly  condemned  him,  even  expressly,  as  an  Arian  her-  naturally  excito  a  suspicion  that  a  writer  who  ha*  so 
otic ;  and  so  have  thought,  among  moderns,  Baroni-  ojienly  viol.ited  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his- 
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tory  has  not  paid  a  very  strict  regard  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  other."  Certainly  it  was  an  error  of  judg- 
ment in  Eusebius  to  hold  back  anything  in  hi*  ac- 
counts. The  Scripture  might  have  taught  him  better; 
it  does  imt  omit  the  faults  of  patriarch*  or  saints.  If 
nothing,  moreover,  is  to  \>e  told  of  martyrs  but  "what 
r -dounds  to  their  honor,"  one's  admiration  of  these 
honorable  facts  must  be  lessened  by  the  fear  that  what 
is  kept  back  might  counterbalance  what  is  told.  The 
principle  of  Eusebius  is  here  historically  bud.  Hut 
Gibltou  attacks  Eusebius  still  more  strongly  in  hit 
Vtniication  of  Chapter*  xv  and  xvi  of  his  history. 
Eusebius  gives  as  the  title  of  ch.  xxxi,  bk.  xii,  of  the 
Pro  parol,  Ecang.,  the  question  "How  far  it  may  be 
lawful  to  use  falsehood  as  a  medicine  for  the  benefit 
cf  those  who  need  such  a  procedure?"  He  begins  the 
chapter  with  a  citation  from  Plato  (£>e  Isgibtu,  ii),  as 
follows:  "A  legislator  of  any  value,  even  if  the  fact 
were  not  such  as  our  discourse  has  just  established  it, 
if  in  any  case  he  might  make  bold  to  deceive  young 
jiersons  for  their  advantage ;  could  he  possibly  incul- 
cate any  falsehood  more  profitable  than  this,  or  more 
latent  to  lead  all  without  force  or  compulsion  to  the 
practice  of  all  justice  ?  *  Truth,  my  friend,  is  honora- 
ble and  permanent ;  but  not,  it  would  seem,  very  easy 
of  tiersuasion.'  To  this  passage  of  Plato,  Eusebius 
adds :  "  You  may  find  n  thousand  such  instances  in 
the  Scriptures,  where  God  is  described  as  jealous,  or 
sleeping,  or  angry,  or  liable  to  other  human  affections, 
so  expressed  for  the  advantage  of  thote  who  require  tuck 
a  method  ((*•'  ut<f*\tia  rutv  i  toptvutv  too  rotovrov  roo- 
ttov):  "  This  is  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject,  and  it 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
one's  statements  must  be  adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  his  hearers  or  readers.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
"falsehood"  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter  shows  that, 
in  the  mind  of  Eusebius,  either  there  was  no  jui»t  ap- 
preciation of  the  difference  between  "falsehood"  and 
"accommodation,"  or  else  that  his  moral  sense  as  to 
veracity  had  l>een  vitiated  by  the  ecclesiastical  casu- 
istry which  even  in  bis  time  had  begun  to  show  itself. 
It  is  easily  to  be  seen,  however,  that  Gibbon  really 
misleads  his  readers  by  his  statement  of  the  case :  "  In 
this  chapter,"  says  he,  "  Eusebius  alleges  a  passage  of 
Plato  which  approves  the  occasional  practice  of  pious 
and  salutary  frauds;  nor  is  he  ashamed  to  justify  the 
sentiments  of  the  Athenian  philosopher  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament."  This 
is  not  warranted  by  the  passage,  which  is  fully  cited 
above.  We  adopt,  nevertheless,  the  remark  of  Wad- 
dington  (//i#6>ry  of  the  Church,  ch.  vi,  ad  (in.):  "It 
was  disgraceful  to  the  less  enlightened  fathers  of* the 
second  and  third  centuries  that,  even  in  the  midst  of 
trial  and  tribulation,  they  borrowed  n  momentary  suc- 
cor from  the  profession  of  falsehood ;  but  the  same  ex- 
pedient was  still  more  shameful  to  Eusebius,  who 
flourished  during  the  pros|«»rity  of  the  Church,  whose 
age  and  more  extensive  learning  left  him  no  excuse 
in  ignorance  or  inexperience,  and  whose  grent  name 
and  unquestionable  piety  gave  sanction  and  authority 
to  all  his  opinions.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt,  then,  that 
the  publication  of  that  detestable  principle  in  any  one 
of  his  writings,  however  modified  and  limited  by  his 
explanation,  must  to  a  certain  extent  disturb  our  con- 
fidence in  the  rest ;  the  mind  which  does  not  profess 
to  )>o  constantly  guided  by  truth  |«>ssesses  no  claim  to 
nur  implicit  submission.  Nevertheless,  the  works  of 
Eusebius  must  at  last  be  judged  by  the  character  which 
severally  |<ervades  them,  not  by  any  single  principle 
which  the  author  has  once  only  laid  down,  to  which  he 
has  not  intended  (as  it  would  seem)  to  give  general 
application,  and  which  he  has  manifestly  proposed 
rather  as  a  philosophical  speculation  than  a*  n  rule  for 
his  own  com|H>*itioii.  At  least  we  feel  convinced  that 
whoever  shall  calmly  peruse  his  Ecc'esias/vnl  History 
will  not  discover  in  it  any  deliberate  intention  to  de- 
ceive ;  in  the  relation  of  miraculous  stories  he  is 


sparing  than  most  of  the  Church  historians  who 
ceeded  him,  and  seemingly  even  than  those  whom  he 
has  copied ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  not  do  him 
more  than  justice  if  we  consider  him  us  an  avowed 
but  honest  advocate,  many  of  whose  statements  must 
be  examined  with  suspicion,  while  the  greater  part 
bear  direct  and  incontestable  marks  of  truth." 

Of  his  Chronicon  it  has  also  been  justly  asserted, 
"  that  for  centuries  it  was  the  source  of  all  syn- 
chronistical  knowledge  of  history  in  the  Greek,  Iait- 
in,  Oriental,  and  Christian  world,  everywhere  trans- 
lated, continued,  excerpted,  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
different  works  on  this  subject."  His  panegyrical 
writings  on  Constantinc,  however,  afford,  with  much 
that  is  commendable  and  historically  useful,  abundant 
proofs  of  the  weakness  of  his  moral  fibre,  and  of  his 
sycophancy  in  dealing  with  the  emperor.  Hut  it  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  never  used  his  influence  at  court  for 
merely  peisonal  ends.  When  Constantine  on  one  oc- 
casion at  Cttsarca  asked  Eusebius  to  demand  a  favor 
for  his  Church,  he  declared  "  his  Church  was  not  in 
need  of  any  favors.  The  only  l>oon  he  asked  was  per- 
mission to  use  the  public  archives  to  enable  him  to 
write  a  history  of  the  martyrs,  which  favor  was  readily 
granted  him"  (Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Chronuitivm  et  Urlitvlo- 
rum;  comp.  Hefele  in  the  f'reib.  Kirchen-fjex.  vi,  135 
et  sq.).  Ia'ss  important  than  the  historical  works  of 
Eusebius,  but  nevertheless  very  meritorious,  are  his 
Apologetiral  writings,  the  most  extensive  in  ancient 
apologetics.  His  notices  of  the  oldest  mythologies  in 
the  Prxeparatio  Evangelica  are  a  valuable  storehouse 
for  theologians  and  philologists.  In  the  field  of  doc- 
trinal theology  {contra  Marcelium)  the  writings  of  Eu- 
sebius ap|>ear  to  less  advantage  titan  in  any  other. 
They  touch  upon  the  great  question  of  his  time,  the 
Person  of  Christ.  In  these  writings,  as  in  his  practi- 
cal life,  he  appears  to  waver  twtween  orthodoxy  and 
subordiuationism. 

The  writings  of  Eusebius  are  here  classified  as  A. 
Historical ;  B.  Apologetic ;  C.  Dogmatic ;  D.  Exeget- 
ical. 

A.  Historical. — 1.  The  lirropia  i*rAfj«nairn*f/,  Eccle- 
siastical History,  in  ten  books,  lieginning  with  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  relates  the  history  of  the  Church,  in- 
cluding accounts  of  writers,  martyrs,  persecutions, 
etc.,  up  to  A.C.  3*24.  It  was  probably  composed  be- 
fore the  Nicene  Council  (325),  as,  near  its  close,  Cris- 
pus,  the  eldest  son  or  Constantine,  is  very  favorably 
mentioned,  which  could  hardly  have  happened  ufter 
the  execution  of  Crispus  (325).  The  best  editions  of 
the  History,  with  the  Greek  text,  are  Valesius,  with 
life  of  Eusebius  prefixed  (Par.  1(559-1673,  3  vols,  fol., 
often  reprinted) ;  Reading's  edition  of  Valesius1*  Eu- 
sebius (Gr.  ami  Lat.),  with  the  fragments  of  Theodc- 
ret,  Evagrius,  and  Philostorgius  (Camb.  1720  and  1746, 
3  vols,  fob);  ZimmeruiHiiii.  Hint.  Ec<les.  (Francfort, 
1822,  Gr.  and  I*at.,  2  vols.  8vo);  Heinichen,  Hist.  Ee- 
rie*., Heading's  edition  of  Valesius,  with  Stroth's  notes, 
and  additional  notes  and  indices  by  the  editor  (Eeips. 
1827-8,  3  vols.  8vn;  also  see  below);  Burton,  llitt. 
Eccles.  (Gr.)  (Oxon,  18:;8,  1*45,  1*56,  8vo),  also  A  n- 
nvtatume*  Variorum,  2  vols.  8vo  (Oxon,  1842,  2  >ols. 
8vo);  cheap  edition  by  Schweglcr(TUbing.l8.r>2.8vo>; 
Ucmnicr,  Hut.  Eccles.,  cum  tabulis  specimina  cod.  vii 
cont.  (Schaffhausen,  1862,  large  8vo,  pp.  8;;6,  with  ta- 
bles in  fol.). 

English  Translation*. — Hanmer,  Ch.  History  of  Euse- 
bius. Socrates,  and  Evagrivs,  frith  the  IJfe  owl  Pane- 
g;rric  of  Constantine  (Cambridge,  1577,  and  often,  fol.) ; 
the  same,  with  Saltonstall's  translation  of  The  Life  of 
Constantine  (1650,  fol.;  16G3,  fol.);  Wells  (liased  on 
the  preceding,  1709,  fol.);  Parker's  abridged  (Lond. 
1720,  4\o)  ;  l>est  translation,  Crnse's  (with  Bovle'a 
Council  of  Nice.  Philadelphia.  I84fi;  10th  ed.  N.  Y. 
1856,  8vo ;  also  in  Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Library,  I.qnd. 
12mo;  and  in  Bagster's  Greek  Ecvl.  Histori  int,  Load, 
1843.  8vo). 
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forma*  Translation*. — Iledion  (Strasb.  1545,  fol.) ;  1  ed,  with  that  of  the  Pnrparatio,  at  Paris  in  the  editions 
Struth  (Quedlinburg,  1777,  3  vols.  8vo);  (Toss  (in  two  Iwth  of  Robt.  Stephens  and  Viger  (see  alnivc,  1) ;  also 
editious,  one  for  Romanists,  the  other  for  Protestants,  separately  by  Stephens  (Pari?,  15^5,  fol.),  edited  by 
Stuttgart,  1839,  8vo).  French  translation  by  Cousin  Gaisford  "(Gr.  and  Latin,  Oxford,  1852,  2  vol*.  8vo); 
(Paris,  1675,  and  often).  On  the  Moscow  MS.  of  the  :  abridged  German  version  in  Bossier,  Iilbl.der Kirchtn- 
Eccl.  MM.,  see  Zeits.  Hist.  TUeol.  1861,  p.  ail,  and  The- 1  ro/er(1778,  8vo),  v,  203  sq. 

olog.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  heft  in.  !     3.  Of  a  similar  character  are  (<i)  the  UXoyat  vno- 

2.  The  xpovtcuv  Kavuvmv  iravrocuv^  ttiTonia,  gen-  Qnrueai,  Ecl>g<e  Prcjthelictr,  of  which  four  books  only 
erally  called  Chronicon,  libb.  ii,  is  an  abridgment  of  are  preserved.  They  give  mostly  allegorical  inter- 
the  history  of  the  world  from  its  creation  up  to  A.D.  pretations  of  Old-Test.  Messianic  (Missugcs  (edited  by 
325,  with  chronological  tables,  in  which  the  chronog-  Gaisford,  Oxon.  184*2,  8vo;  also  in  Migne,  J'atrologia 
raphy  of  Julius  Africanus  is  largely  made  u*e  of.  For  Grtrc.).  (6)  The  five  books  of  The  Theophany.  Statftnvtta, 
the  arbitrary  changes  made  by  Eusehius  in  the  text  preserved  in  a  Syiiac  translation,  long  lost,  but  dis- 
of  Africanus,  see  Brunct  de  Preslc,  Dynasties  Egyp-  covered  by  Tat  turn  in  18.-J9  in  a  Xitrian  monastery, 
tint ncs  (Paris,  1850,  8vo).  Of  this  chronicle  there  re-  I  and  published  under  the  title  East-bins  on  the  Thtopha. 
main  fragments  in  Greek  and  two  translations  •  one  in  nia.  or  dirine  Manifestation  of  our  Lord  ami  Saviour 
Latin  by  Jerome,  anil  one  in  Arnteni.n.  The  latter  Jens  C'iri<t,  translated  from  an  ancient  Synac  Versvm 
was  tir*t  edited  by  Zohrab  (Milan,  1H1K),  Latin,  by  A.  of  the  tlreek  Original  now  lost,  with  Xoten,  and  a  \lndi- 
Mai ;  better  ed.  by  Aucher  (Lat.  version  from  the  A:-  cation  of  the  Orthotlory  and  projtheticul  Views  of  the  A  u- 
tn-nian,  with  the  Greek  fragment*,  Vcnet.  1818,  Ito;  thor,  by  Prof.  S.  Lee  (Cumb.  1843,  Xvo).  Dr.  Lee  as- 
reprinted  in  Migne,  Putrd.  Grrc.  torn,  xix);  new  edi-  signs  the  MS.  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  to  the 
lion  by  Schone  (the  Armenian  translated  by  Peter-  year  A.D.  411.  The  Greek  fragments,  with  Lat.  ver- 
inann  and  Roduer,  Berlin,  1*66).  '  slon,  compared  also  with  Lee's  edition,  are  given  iu 

8.  The  Lift  <f  Constantine,  tic  tov  fiiav  Ktovaravri-  Migne,  Patrol,  Grac.  xxiv.  607  sq.  Sec  a  full  trt  at- 
vov  Toi<  /3a<7«Atwc  Xoyoi  iv  ;  de  vita  Constontini,  lib.  ment  of  this  subject  in  Ceillier,  Aut.  Sucr.  (Par.  1865, 
iv  ;  generally  printed  with  the  Ecclesiastical  /list,  (nee  I  8vo).  p.  258  sq. 

above)  ;  also  separat  ely,  ed.  by  Heinichen,  with  Read-  j  4.  The  small  work,  Against  Hierocles,  irpbv  n't  virb 
big's  and  Stroth's  notes,  etc.  (Leipsie,  1829,  8vo);  F.n- 1  4»iXo<rrpfirot'  tic  AiroXXtiiviov  tov  Tvavia  lui  rt)v  Tt- 
gli*h  translation  iu  Bonn's  Etcles.  Library  (London,  ponXti  vaoaXntpSnaav  ai'Tov  rt  kui  Xptnroi<  at'fyiept- 
12mo).  ntv,  generally  cited  Adcersus  flicroelem,  shows  very 

4.  Ptinegyric  on  C<nstantine,  tic  Kutviravrivov  rota-  ably  that  the  magician  and  philosopher  Aiwllonius  of 
Kvt-ra  trnptKoc,  an  oration  in  praise  of  Constantine  on  Tyana  cannot  bear  cnmpurison  with  Christ.  It  is  to 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  accession;  generally  Ik?  found  in  Morell's  Philostratut  (Gr.  and  Ijit..  Paris, 
print  "d  with  thf  Church  History;  also  in  Heinichen's  1608);  edited,  with  new  transl.  and  notes,  by  Olearins 
L>f  of  Constantine  (see  abovf,  3).  (Leips.  1709);  and,  with  the  libri  contra  MarctUum,  ed. 

5.  Zryyftaufta  irtoi  ruv  Kar  avrliv  panrvpufttv-  by  Gaisford  (Oxon,  1852,  8vo) ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Tt»v.de  mortyribus Palestine • ;  really,  de  martyrihus  suit  I  Grtrc.  xxii,  795  sq. 

tcmptrit;  containing  reports  of  numerous  martyrs  of  C.  Dogmatical  and  Polemical. — 1.  Two  books,  card 
the  Diocletian  persecution  (A.D.  303-310),  printed  as  MrcfwvAAor,  contra  Marcellitm,  written  by  desire  of 
an  appendix  to  the  eighth  Itook  of  the  Ecclts.  History;  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (held  A.D.  336)  to  vin- 
specially  interesting  is  Cureton's  History  of  the  Mar-  \  dicate  the  condemnation  of  Marcellus  for  Sahellianlsm 
tyrt  of  Palestine,  by  Eusrbius,  discovered  in  a  cry  „u-  by  that  council  (sec  Hefele,  C«nciliengeschichte,  vol.  i, 
dent  Syri'Ut  MS.,  and  tran*l.  into  Eit</li<h  (Lond.  WA),  i$  51).  It  is  given  In  Viger's  ed.  of  the  Prvep.  Evang. 
8vo)  :  given  also  in  Migne,  P.itrol.  Gnrc.  torn.  xx.  (1628  and  16M8);  nlso  in  Gaisford's  edition  oftheL'Arr 
G.  The  Arta  St.  Pamphili  et  sociorum  (on  the  Mar-  cont.  Hierocfem  (Oxon,  1K52,  Kvo);  and  in  Migne,  Pa- 
tyrd-m  of  his  teacher  Pamphilus)  is  only  a  fragment  trol.  Grtrc.  xxiv,  707. 

of  a  work  on  the  life  of  Pamphilus,  in  three  books,  I  2.  The  three  l>ooks,  Of  the  Ecclesiastical  Theology, 
which  seems  to  have  been  lost.  I  irtoi  ri)t;  iKKkiftrumTiKifc  §to\oyiac,  De  ecclesiastica 

B.  Apologetic. — 1.  The  Preparation  of  the  Gotptl  \  thtologia,  are  likewise  intended  against  Marcel  I  us,  as 
History,  vooiraoaftKtvi)  titayytktKii,  pnrpa ratio  evun-  itoXoyttt  here  means  sermo  de  Filio  Dei  ejusque  natural 
ge'ica,  in  fifteen  books.  In  the  first  six  Iwoks  Luse-  ;  dicina,  with  a  hiblico-dogmatical  proof  of  the  hypo- 
bius  vindicates  Christianity  by  extracts  from  Grecian  J  statical  existence  of  the  Son.  It  is  given  (Greek  and 
and  Roman  writers,  and  by  criticisms  on  them  and  ;  Latin  >  by  Kettlierg  i  Gottingen,  17M) ;  in  Cont.  Hiero- 
on  the  Phoenician  and  Egy|)tian  mythologies  and  wor-  !  clem,  ed.  by  Gaisford  (Oxon,  1*52, 8vo);  and  in  Migne, 
ship.    In  books  7-15  he  treats  of  Judaism,  its  rclig- ;  Ptttrtrf.  Gr  rc.  xxiv,  W26  sq. 

ion,  history,  and  institutions,  showing  its  stqteriority  3.  The  short  tn-atise,  wtol  Tqc  rov  irutrxa  loprijc, 
to  heathenism.  The  work  pictures  the  condition  of  De  solcmniMc  pascha'i,  treats  of  the  typical  character 
the  world  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ.  Ed.  by  of  the  Jewish  Pnsaovcr,  and  of  ita  consummation  in 
Rob.  Stephens  (Gr.  154-1),  and  with  Latin  version  by  '  the  new  covenant.  It  is  in  Migne,  Patrohgia  Grac. 
Vig>-  (Paris,  162M,  Cologne,  168K);  ed.  by  Heinichen   xxiv,  694  sq. 

(Lips  1*42-3,  2  vols.  8vo);  ed.  by  Gaisford  "(Oxf.  1H43, 4  4.  Fourteen  smaller  treatises,  among  which  the  most 
vol*.  8vo);  also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Grtrc.  t.  xxi.  Cum-  ;  important  are,  Ihftle  adv.  Sabtllium,  De  resurrectione, 
b«rland  translate«l  Sanchoniathon's  Phaniri  in  History  De  incorporali  anima ;  tjHod  Dens  Pater  incorporalis 
from  bk.  i  of  the  Pretp.  Ecang.  (l»nd.  1720,  8vo).         sit,  which  remain  only  in  Latin,  and  are  all  contained 

2.  The  Evangelical  Demonstration,  uiri>(ttiic  ti>ay-  in  Migne,  Patro'ogia  Grtrca,  torn.  xxiv. 
ytXitil,  drmonstratio  evangelica,  in  twenty  books,  of  1  D.  Eregetical.—  Those  are  partly  introductory,  part- 
which  only  ten  remain.  Kusebius  wrote  in  order  to  ly  commentaries,  written  upon  the  allegorical  method 
prove  that  the  Christian  religion  is  demonstrably  true,  ,  of  Origen,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
from  its  internal  character,  and  from  the  fulfilment  of  (1)  The  Oitomasticon,  or  ire  pi  rt~>v  ToiruCtv  tivoftorwv 
the  Jewish  prophecies.  He  points  out  the  true  rela-  iv  ry  Stiq  yoatpy,  De  locis  Hebraicis,  a  tojwgraphlcal 
tions  iietween  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  the  pro-  and  alphabetical  index  of  the  names  of  places  occur- 
visi.m  il  character  of  the  latter;  and  in  books  3-M  he  ring  in  the  Bible.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
comments  on  the  Messianic  prophecies.  This  work  is  Jerome,  and  edited  in  Greek  by  Bonfrerius  (Paris,  1631 
intended  to  >*•  the  complement  of  the  Pitrpar.  Emng.  1  and  1659,  fol.);  Gr.  and  I«at.  in  Hioron.  Opera,  t.  ii 
(see  above).  Translated  into  Latin  by  Donatus  of  ;  (Paris,  16H9) ;  by  Clericus  fAmst.  1707,  fol.) ;  by  Lar- 
Verona,  and  published  either  at  Rome  or  Venice  in  sow  and  Parthev  (Berlin,  1862,  8vo). 
1498,  and  at  Cologne  in  1542.  The  Greek  text  appear-  I     2.  Eeangelici  ennones,  a  kind  of  Gospel  harmony,  to 
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be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  N.  T.  by  Erasmus,  Ste- 
phens, and  Mill;  also  in  Migne,  Patrolog.  Gnrc.  xxii, 
1273  sq. 

8.  'Ltfrqfiara  mi  Awrnc,  Quastiones  evimorHnr.,  in 
three  books,  containing  solutions  of  seeming  contra- 
dictions  of  the  evangelist* ;  edited  by  Mai  in  his  Coil. 
Script.  Vet.  (182ft,  4to),  i,  101  *q. 

4.  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  On  Isaiah,  which 
are  preserved  to  a  grant  extent,  and  given  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Grrrca,  torn,  xxiv  and  xxv.  Of  his  commen- 
tary on  Solomon' $  Sang,  I*rorerbs,  Daniel,  and  Ijuke, 
only  fragments  are  left  us,  which  are  given  in  Migne, 
Piirol,  Grac.  torn,  xxiv,  who  prints  also  Mai's  newly- 
discovered  fragment*  from  his  Nov.  Patr.  Bibliotheca, 
vol.  iv. 

There  is  no  absolutely  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Eusebius.  The.  nearest  to  such  are  Eusebii  Pam- 
phili  Optra  Omnia,  Let.  (Basil.  1542,  4  vols.  fol. ,  1,V>9, 
2  vols.  fol. ;  Paris,  1581,  fol.) ;  most  complete  of  nil 
(following  V  siestas,  Montfaucon,  Mai,  and  Gai.sford  •. 
Migne,  Patrol.  Grxrc.  vols,  xix-xxiv.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Scrip/a  Historica,  l>y  Heinichen,  was  lH-gnn  in 
1867  (vol.  i,  8vo,  the  Hist'  E<de».) ;  and  of  the  Of*™ 
Omnia  by  Dindorf  (Leipsic,  1865-67,  vols,  i-iii,  8voi. 

Sec  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  i,  111 ;  Dupin,  Auteurt  Ac/,  ii. 
1-15;  Fabricius,  Hibf.  Gnrca.  ed.  Harlee,  vii,  :!;>.">  m[.  ; 
Oudin,  Script.  Eccles.  i,  812  sq. ;  Lardner,  Work*,  iv 
69  sq. ;  Hoffmann,  fiibliog.  Isxikim,  i,  98  sq. ;  t  Villicr, 
Autturs  Sacrts  (Paris,  1*65),  iii,  168  sq. ;  Neander  f'h. 
History,  Torrey's  transl.,  ii,  367,  883;  Jortin,  lt'wtrl* 
on  Eccles.  Hist.  (London,  1767),  ii,  252;  Waddtiigton, 
Church  History  (in  1  vol.).  ch.  vi ;  Schaff,  History  »f 
the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iii.  §  lfil ;  Alr.og.  patroh-^r, 
§  44;  Lardner,  Works,  iv,  69;  Hefele,  CtmcVi'iiyrsch. 
i,  233  ct  al. ;  Dowling,  On  the  Stmly  of  Ecctts.  liist.  n. 
18  sq. ;  Keotner,  De  Fide  Fust  bit  (Gottingcn.  1M17  ); 
Baur,  Comp.  Enseb.  cum  Hrrodoto  (1  uhing.1831.  limo); 
Hannell,  De  Eusebio  Rejig.  Christ.  Defensore  (Gotting. 
1848);  Lamson,  CAiircA  of  the  First  Three  C-iituri-:'. 
233  sq. ;  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ  (Edinb.  transl.),  <liv. 
L  vol.  ii,  218  sq. ;  Waterland,  Works,  ii,  475  sq. 

Eusebius  or  Duryi..ci*m,  Iwm  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  liegan  his  public  life  as  a  lawyer,  and 
obtained  the  place  of  imperial  commissioner  (w/<-n$  in 
rrbus).  Evagrius  (Hi*t.  Eccles.  i,  9)  says  of  bun  that, 
"while  still  practising  as  a  rhetorician,  he  was  the  first 
to  expose  the  blasphemy  of  Nestorius."  It  seems  to 
have  been  he  who  interrupted  Nestorius  in  a  sermon 
about  A.  D.  430  (when  he  denied  to  Mary  the  title  i:t- 
otokoc),  by  crying  aloud  44  So;  the  eternal  Logos  him- 
self subjected'  himself  to  a  second  birth."  I  his.  .it 
least,  is  the  conclusion  of  Neander  (Churrh  flis'on/, 
Torrey's  transl..  ii,  504).  He  also  thinks  it  proUthlc 
that  Kusebius  was  the  author  of  the  formal  complaint 
publicly  posted  against  Nestorius  in  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  comparing  him  to  Paul  of  Samosata 
(Neander,  /.  c).  It  is  possible  that  it  was  ««  ji  reward 
for  this  zeal  that  he  was  made  bishop. 

At  all  events,  be  entered  into  orders,  and  became 
bishop  of  Dorylamm,  in  Phrygia.  In  the  year  44*,  at 
the  Home  Council  (huvoc'oc  iwnfutvoa).  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  entered  complaint  against  Eutyche* 
(whom  he  had  previously  warned  privately),  as  hold- 
ing false  and  blasphemous  doctrines,  contrary  to  the 
fathers,  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  ( Manti ,  Cmcil.  vi, 
405,  650).  See  EnTYCHES.  At  this  synod  Eutyches 
was  condemned,  but  in  the  next  year,  at  the  Robber- 
Council  (see  Ernest  s.  RoBBRR-Corwcti,  or),  Euty- 
ches was  restored,  and  Eusebius  condemned  and  de- 
prived of  his  see.  When  he  attempted  at  this  council 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  voices 
exclaimed,  44  Burn  Eusebius  I  As  he  has  cut  Christ 
asunder,  so  let  him  be  cut  asunder."  He  fled  to  Rome. 
The  tide  was  turned  by  the  death  of  Tticodosius,  A.D. 
450.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  prevailed  upon 
Mercian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius,  to  convene  an- 
other general  council,  which  met  at  Cbalccdon  A.D. 


451,  and  Eusebiua  was  restored  to  his  see.  A  few  po- 
lemical writings  of  Euscliius  are  still  extant,  as  Cost- 
Sertoli o  advenus  Nestorium  (in  the  works  of  Mariua 
Mercator,  ii,  p.  18) : — I.ibvUus  adrersus  Eutychtten  (in 
Lahhe,  vol.  iv,  p.  151) : —  Libeilus  adrersus  Uioscurum 
(ib.  vol.  iv,  p.  880)  -.—Epistola  ad  Marcianum  impera- 
torem  (ib.  p.  95).— Neander.  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  606-518 ;  Hoo- 
fer, Nout.  biog.  Genir.  xvl,  777. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emesa,  fourth  century.  Soc- 
rates {Hist.  Eccles.  ii,  9)  gives  the  following  account  of 
him :  41  Who  this  person  was,  George,  bishop  of  Lao- 

)  dicen,  who  *a*  present  on  this  occasion,  informs  us ; 

,  for  he  says,  in  the  book  which  he  has  composed  on  his 
life,  that  he  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that  from  a  child  he  had 
studied  the  Holy  Scriptures;  that  be  was  afterwards 
instructed  in  Greek  literature  by  a  master  resident  at 
Fde<sa  ;  and  linally.  that  the  sat  red  iHXiks  were  ex- 
pounded to  him  by  l'atrophilus  and  Eusebius,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  presided  over  the  church  at  Casarea,  and 
t lie  former  over  that  itt  Seythopolis.  Having  after- 
ward* gone  to  Ant  inch,  about  the  time  that  Eustatbius 
was  deposed  on  the  accusation  of  Cyrus  of  Bercra  for 
holding  the  tenet.,  of  SaMliti*,  he  lived  on  terms  of 
familiar  inten  ourse  with  1  iiphronius,  that  prelate's 
successor.  Wh«'ti,  however,  a  bishopric  was  offered 
him.  he  retired  to  Alexandria  to  avoid  the  intended 
honor,  and  ther"  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. On  his  return  to  Antiocb  he  formed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  I'lacitua  or  Flaccillus,  the 
suei'e..«or  of  En pbronitis.  At  length  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  F.usetdns,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  did  not  go  thither  in  consequence  of  the 
attachment  of  the  people  of  that  city  to  Atbanasius. 
He  was  therefore  sent  to  Fmesa.  where  the  inhabitants 
excited  a  sedition  on  account  of  his  appointment,  for 
they  reproached  him  wit!)  the  study  and  practice  of 
judicial  astrology;  whereupon  he  fled  to  Laodicea 
mid  abode  w  ith  George,  who  bus  given  so  many  his- 
torical details  of  him.  George,  having  taken  him  to 
Antioch,  procured  his  !>eing  uguin  brought  back  to 
Emesa  by  Flaccillus  and  Narcissus ;  but  he  was  af- 
terward- charged  with  bidding  the  Sabellian  heresy. 
His  ordination  is  elaborately  described  by  the  same 
writer,  who  adds  at  the  cl(»o  that  the  emperor  (Con- 
stantius)  took  him  with  him  in  his  expedition  against 
the  barbarians,  and  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his 
bund"'  .see  ul-o  Sozomcrs.  Hist.  Fciiesiast.  iii,  6).  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  lived  at  Antioch,  de- 
voted to  study.  He  died  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  360. 
Among  the  numerous  works  o!  Fuvbius,  Jerome  men- 
tions treaties  ngain^t  the  Jews,  the  Pagans,  and  Nova- 
tians;  a  I  ommentary,  in  JO  books,  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
(wilatians,  and  Homilies  on  the  Gospels.  Theodoret 
mentions  works  of  Eusebiw  against  the  Marc  ion  i  tea 
and  >taiiich;ean*  ;  FUnljesu.  Questions  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; and  Xenaja*  (Asscmnn.  Hibl.  ii,  p.  28)  a  work 
on  faith,  and  other  addresses.  Of  all  these  works  only 
fragments  are  extant.  Two  homilies  (against  Mar- 
cellus)  undoubtedly  belonging  to  bim  were  falsely 
ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Cre«area.  Some  homilies  are 
of  a  more  recent  date.  See  F.rsEBirs  oh  Alexan- 
dria. A  biography  of  Eusebius,  by  bishop  George,  of 
Laodicea,  is  lost.  A  work  on  Eusebius  and  his  writ- 
ings has  been  written  by  Augusti  (Euseb.  Ernes,  opus- 
cula  qua-  super  sunt  grrrca,  Elberfeld,  1829) ;  and  some 
of  the  statements  in  this  work  have  been  refuted  by 
Thilo  (t>W  d.  Schriflm  dts  Euseb.  v.  Alex.  w.  des  Eu- 
seb.  ron  Emisa  (Halle,  1832).  Some  of  the  homilies  as- 
crilied  to  Eusebius  of  Ca»area  are  attributed  to  Euse- 
bius of  Emesa. 


Eusebius,  a  Nitrian  monk  (beginning  of  5th 
tury),  one  of  the  44  four  tall  brothers"  condemned  by 
Theophilus.  bishop  of  Alexandria,  for  defending  the 
opinions  of  Origen.  The  three  others  were  Dioacurus, 
Ammoniua,  and  Euthymiua.    They  retired  first  to  Js> 
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rusalem  and  Scythopolis,  and  then  to  Constantinople, 
when  ChrvMMtom  received  them  kindly,  but  did  not 
admit  them  to  communion.  They  were  "  |>iotu  men, 
though  not  wholly  exempt  from  a  certain  fanatical 
ascetic  tendency." — Neander,  Ck.  Hist,  ii,  691 ;  Sozo- 
roen,  Hist.  Eecl.  viii,  12, 13 ;  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  vi,  7. 

Eusebius  of  Laooicba,  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
and  therefore  sometime-t  called  Eusebius  of  Alexan- 
dria. As  deacon  in  Alexandria,  he  accompanied  his 
bishop,  Dionysius,  in  the  Valerian  persecution  of  Chris- 
:ians  before  the  proconsul  iErailianus  (257),  and  by 
nursing  the  imprisoned  Christians  and  burying  the 
martyrs  gave  a  shining  testimony  of  bis  undaunted 
faith!  When  (from  260  to  2G3)  a  terrible  epidemic 
and  civil  war  devastated  Alexandria,  Eusebius  again 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  nursing  the.  sick, 
both  pagan  and  Christian,  and,  in  union  with  his 
frii-nd  Anatolius,  procured  relief  to  thousands  of  in- 
habitants who  were  threatened  with  starvation.  In 
264  he  attended,  as  the  representative  of  bishop  Diony- 
sius, whom  old  age  and  sickness  retained  in  Alexan- 
dria, the  Synod  of  Antiocb,  which  was  to  take  action 
on  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Subsequently  he 
became  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  where  he  died  in 
270.  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  friend  Anatoliu*.— 
Herzog,  Reat-Ewyklnp.  iv,  240;  Eusebius,  Hiti.  Eccl. 
vii,  32.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eusebius  or  Nicomedia,  who  may  he  called  the 
leader,  if  not  the  organizer,  of  the  Arian  party  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  was  born  about  A.D.  324  (Ammianua  Mar- 
cellinus,  Hist,  xxii,  9).  He  was  first  bishop  of  Bery- 
tus,  in  Ph<Buicia,  but  got  himself  translated  to  Nico- 
media— .Tbeodoret  says  (i,  19)  in  violation  of  the  can- 
ons— by  the  influence  of  Constant  ia,  sister  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  whose  confidence  he  had  completely 
won.  After  the  excommunication  of  Arias  by  Alex- 
ander, bbhop  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  321),  Eusebius  took 
Arius  (who  had  written  him  a  letter  asking  his  aid) 
under  his  protection,  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his  own 
house,  and  wrote  urgently,  though  at  the  present  time 
respectfully,  in  his  favor,  to  Alexander,  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  (for  details,  see  Ari  AXI*M,  vol.  i,  p.  389). 
A*  Eusebius  had  been  a  disciple  of  Lucinn,  he  proba- 
bly held  the  opinions  of  Arius  at  the  time.  Socrates 
says  that  44  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  his  partisans, 
with  such  as  embraced  the  sentiment*  of  Arius,  de- 
manded by  letter  that  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion which  had  been  pronounced  against  him  should 
be  rescinded,  and  that  tho*e  who  had  been  excluded 
should  b«  readmitted,  into  the  Church,  as  they  held  no 
unsound  doctrine"  (Hist.  Eccl.  i,  6;  see  also  Sozomen, 
1,15). 

At  the  Council  of  Nicasa  (A.D.  325),  Eusebius  and 
his  friends  used  all  possible  efforts  first  to  earns  their 
own  opinions  through,  and  then  to  hinder  a  definitive 
sentence.  Their  opposition  was  finally  concentrated 
against  the  application  of  the  term  ofioovaw^  (conW<- 
staniial)  to  the  Son.  All  opposition  failed,  and  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  was  established  by  the  council.  Sec 
AniAxiKM,  vol.  i,  p.  389 ;  Ntr.KA,  Corjccu.  ok.  Euse- 
bius, finding  himself  standing  nearly  alone,  affixed  his 
signature  at  last.  Philostorgius  (i,  9)  asserts  that  in- 
stead of  the  term  ouoovoio^  (of  the  same  essence),  Eu- 
sebius and  his  friends  secretly  introduced  the  semi- 
Arian  term  oftmoinftoi  (of  like  essence) ;  but  the  state- 
ments of  Philostorgius  are  not  to  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved. The  decree  of  the  council  contained  not  only 
the  Nicene  Creed,  but  also  an  anathema  of  certain 
propositions  of  Arius.  This  last  Eusebius  refused  to 
sign,  declaring  to  the  council  that  he  44  submitted  to 
their  determinations  concerning  the  faith,  and  consent- 
ed to  subscribe  to  it,  even  admitting  the  word  consvh- 
tUmtHti,  according  to  the  genuine  signification  of  it, 
and  consequently  that  he  held  no  erroneous  opinion ; 
bat  that  as  for  the  condemnation  of  Arius,  he  could 


not  subscribe  to  it ;  not  that  he  had  a  mind  to  rf  Jeot 
the  points  of  faith  which  they  had  decided,  but  because 
he  did  not  think  that  he,  whom  they  accused,  was  in 
the  error  that  they  laid  to  bis  charge :  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  entirely  persuaded,  by  tho  letters 
which  he  received  from  him,  and  by  the  conferences 
which  he  had  had  with  him,  that  he  was  a  man  whose 
sentiments  were  entirely  different  from  those  for  which 
he  was  condemned."  Thcognis  of  Nice,  Theonas  of 
Martnorica,  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  agreed  with 
him  in  this.  The  council  condemned  them  as  hero- 
tics,  and  Constantino  condemned  them  to  banishment. 
But  Arius,  Theonas,  and  Secundus  having  submitted, 
Eusebius  and  Theognia  finally  signed,  and  were  for- 
given by  the  emperor. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  council 41  Eusebius  show- 
ed a  desire  to  revive  the  controversy,  for  which  he  was 
deprived  of  his  see  and  banished  into  Gaul.  On  this 
occasion  Constantino  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people 
of  Nicomedia,  censoring  their  exiled  bishop  iu  the 
strongest  manner  as  disaffected  to  his  government,  as 
tho  principal  supporter  of  heresy,  and  a  man  wholly 
regardless  of  truth  (Theodoret,  Eccl.  Hist,  i,  20).  But 
ho  did  not  long  remain  under  the  inqterlal  displeasure ; 
indeed,  he  subsequently  so  completely  regained  Con- 
stantine's  favor  as  to  be  selected  to  baptize  him,  not 
long  before  his  death  (A.D.  837).  His  Arian  feel- 
ings, however,  broke  out  again.  He  procured  the  de- 
privation of  Eustathins  (c|.  v.),  bishop  of  Antioch,  and, 
if  wo  may  believe  Theodoret  (i,  21),  by  stilmrning  a 
woman  to  bring  against  hiin  a  false  accusation  of  the 
most  infamous  kind.  He  was,  perhaps,  th*  most  bit- 
ter opponent  of  Athsnasius  (see  Atiianasics),  and 
exerted  himself  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Arius  to 
the  full  privileges  of  churvhmanship,  menacing  Alex- 
ander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  with  deposition  un- 
less he  at  once  admitted  him  to  the  holy  communion, 
in  which  ho  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  sud- 
den death  of  Arius.  In  339  Eusebius  managed  to  pro- 
cure his  election  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  in  de- 
fiance of  a  canon  against  translations  agreed  to  at  Ni- 
caea.  Ho  died  about  A.D.  842.  Though  Eusebius  lies 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  his  character  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity  almost  entirely  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  theological  enemies,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  he  was  in  any  way  deserving  of  esteem.  His 
signature  to  the  Nicenc  Creed  was  a  gross  evasion  ;  nor 
can  he  lie  considered  to  have  signed  it  merely  as  an 
article  of  peace,  since  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  zeal- 
ous opponent  of  its  principles.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  was  wo  Idly  and  ambitious.  Athana- 
sius  considers  him  as  the  teacher  rather  than  the  dis- 
ciple of  Arius ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Arians  were 
divided  among  themselves  into  parties,  those  who  main- 
tained the  perfect  likencps  which  the  substance  of  the 
Son  bore  to  that  of  tho  father  (llomoiousian.*)  against 
the  Con  substantia  lists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pure 
Arians  or  Awmoians  on  the  other,  pleaded  the  author- 
ity of  this  Eusebius.  The  tenets  of  this  party  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Selencia,  A.D.  359" 
(Smith.  Diet,  of  fiiography,  s.  v.).  See,  beside*  the 
works  already  cited.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.)  i,  11** ; 
Neander,  Ch.  '/fist,  ii,  :!67  sq. ;  Newman,  History  of  the 
Arians;  Lardner.  Works,  iii.  591:  Herzog,  ReiU  Eiuy 
kt'-p.  iv,  242 :  Waterland,  Works  (Oxf.  ii,  369  sq. 

Eusebius  of  Vkrckm.i,  was  liorn  in  Sardinia; 
was  baptized  in  Rome  by  pope  Eusebius;  and  l>eeame 
Uctor,  or  ecclesiastical  reader  at  Rome.  He  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Vercelli,  in  Piedmont,  A.D.  3»0.  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  clergy  and  people.  He  was 
the  first  in  the  West  who  united  the  monastic  life  with 
the  clerical  (Ambrose,  cited  by  Ceillicr,  v,  5<>0).  Pope 
Liberius  requested  him  to  go  with  Lucifer  of  Ca>,'liarl, 
and  other  legates,  on  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  by 
whom  the  persecution  of  Athanasins  had  Iteen  sanc- 
tioned. Thev  visited  the  emperor  (at  Aries  or  Val- 
ence),  and  prevailed  on  him  to  summon  the  Council 
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of  Milan,  which  met  A.D.  355.  The  Eosebbns  (Ari- 
ans) at  this  council  nrged  the  condemnation  uf  Atha- 
nasius,  uml  the  emperor  sided  with  them.  Eusebius 
of  Vercclli  having  received  the  emperor' b  order  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  Atbanoaius,  refused,  hut  express- 
ed  his  willingness  10  suhscritie  the  Nicene  Creed.  Lu- 
cifer of  Cagliari  and  Dionysius  of  Milan  refused  also. 
The  third  action  was  held  in  the  palace,  the  Arian 
party  fearing  the  violence  of  the  people.  The  em- 
rteror  himself  then  cent  for  the  three  above-mentioned 
bishops,  and  commanded  tliein  either  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment or  to  prejmre  for  banishment ;  tiiey.  on  their  i»rt, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  remember  the  account  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  lassought  him  not  to  introduce  the  hereby  ttf  Arius 


'  tion,  signed  by  both  parties,  was  deposited  with  Euse- 
bius.    When  Meletius,  in  his  very  first  aermun,  de- 
'  dared  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  the  A  Hans  induced  the  emperor  to  de- 
mand from  Eusebius  the  surrender  of  the  certificate 
i  of  election.    On  his  refusal  he  was  threatened  with 
!  having  hit  right  hand  cut  off ;  but  be  resolutely  held 
out  l*>th  hands,  declaring  his  readiness  to  lose  both 
his  hands  rather  than  "resign  a  document  contain- 
ing so  manifest  a  demonstration  of  the  impiety  of 
the  Arians"  (Theodoret.  Hut.  E>cl>*.  ii.  32).  During 
the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  by  Valcns,  he  trav- 
elled, disguised  a*  a  soldier,  through  Syria,  Phoeni- 
cia, and  Palestine,  everywhere  consecrating  orthodox 
priests,  and  confirming  the  people  in  the  Nicene  faith. 


into  the  Church;  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  Eusc-  1  At  the  disputed  election  of  a  bishop  for  Ca?sarca,  in 


bins,  Dionysius,  and  Lucifer  were  sentenced  to  ban 
ishmcnt.  At  Scythopolis,  in  Palestine,  bis  pla<-c  of 
exile,  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  also  encouraged 
by  an  embassy  from  his  people  at  Vorcelli.  Hut  at 
last  he  was  brutally  outraged,  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets,  and  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  Cappadocia,  and  thence  U»  the  The- 
Uid  (Theodoret,  ///##.  Ecci.  iii,  I ;  Sozomen,  Hut.  EccL 
v,  12).  After  the  death  of  Constantius,  his  successor, 
.liili.m,  issued  an  edict  recalling  the  exiled  hisho|*. 
EuseVius  went  first  to  Alexandria,  where  be  stood 
by  AthaniMii*  in  the  council  of  A.D.  362  in  taking 
measures  to  heal  the  Antiochiun  schism.  See  Era- 
tatiiians.  The  council  sent  him  to  Antioch  to  end 
the  strife  there,  but  the  ordination  of  Paulinus  (q. 
v.)  by  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  had  made  matters  worse 
than  ever.  After  travelling  through  the  East  he 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  en- 
thusinsm,  particularly  in  his  own  diocese.  He  show- 
ed himself,  in  the  latter  yeara  of  his  life,  a  ^n-;it  ad- 
mirer  of  monasticism,  and  introduced  anions  the  k-Vj- 
gy  of  his  dioeese  the  common  life.  Having  ],- amed 
that  the  bishop  Auxentius,  of  Milan,  with  the  Hip- 
port  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  waa  very  actively  bi- 
tioring  for  the  triumph  of  Ariamsin,  Ens  I. in-,  in  :\>\  \. 
suddenly  npiiearvd  in  Milan  to  attack  Ari>i>i .  m  in  it- 
stronghold,  but  the  emperor  s<jou  ordered  liim  bm-k  to 
his  diocese.  He  died  in  371.  An  inscription  on  his 
tomb  calls  him  a  martyr,  and,  according  to  u  later  h- 
gend,hc  wos  killed  by  the  Arians  ;  but  the  writer.-,  that 
jiro  l»est  informed  about  him  (Ambrose,  (Ir-'^ory  of 
Tours,  et  :)  know  nothing  of  his  martyrdom.  Tin- 
Church  of  Koine  formerly  commemorated  him  as  a 
martyr  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  now  on  the  lG'tli  of 
Decern  I  ier.  We  possess  three  EpistoU*  of  Eusebius : 
1.  Ail  ( '•nttnntium  August  urn: — 2.  Ad  prt*l>ytrro$  et  pit- 
br$  Ilti'ir,  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  banishment, 
to  which  is  attached  Lil*l'»s  fucli,  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Arian  bishop  Patro- 
philus,  w  ho  was  in  some  sort  his  jailor  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Scythopolij : — 3.  Ad  (irrynrium  Epise.  Hicp.. 
found  among  the  fragments  of  Hilary  (xi,  $  •>).  lie 
executed,  also,  a  translation  of  the  Commentary  of  his 
namesake,  Eusebius  of  Osares,  on  the  Psalms ;  and 
an  edition  of  the  Evangelists,  from  a  copy  said  to  lie 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand,  preserved  at  Vercclli,  was 
published  at  Milan  (17 18,  Ito)  by  •'.  A.  Irico ;  and  again 
by  Hlanchmi,  nt  Home,  174K    This  edition  is  given 


Cappadocia  (370),  he  aided  in  securing  the  success  of 
the  orthodox  Hasil  (q.  v.).  He  ever  after  remained 
an  intimate  friend  of  Basil,  and  with  him,  in  372  and 
373,  took  a  leading  |uirt  in  the  effort  to  secure,  with 
the  supjHirt  of  the  Western  churches,  the  success  of 
the  Nicene  party  also  in  the  East.  He  was,  there- 
fore, a  sjieciul  object  of  hatred  to  the  Arians,  who 
in  373  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  exile  him  to 
Thracia.  After  the  death  of  Volens  (378)  Eusebius 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  He  at  once  be- 
gan to  display  an  extraordinary  activity  in  appointing 
Nicene  in  the  place  of  Arian  bishops.  While  enter- 
ing the  town  of  Dolica  for  this  purpose  in  379  (or 
380),  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  the  hand  of 
some  Arian  w«  man  (Theodoret,  /list.  Keel,  v,  4).  The 
Church  of  Home  venerates  him  as  a  saint  on  July  21, 
1  and  the  Creek  Church  on  Julv  22.— Herzog,  Rtal-En- 
cyL!,v.  iv,  4i»0;  (  Villier,  Autturt  Sucri-t  (Peru,  lett), 
v,  1  sq.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Eusebiua,  bishop  of  Tliessalonica,  A.D.  601,  wrote 
against  the  AjJthmloditrtUr,  e*|>«cial]y  in  reply  to  a 
ni'  iik  Andrea*,  "who  taught  that  Christ's  body  be- 
came incorruptible  when  joined  to  his  divinity;  that 
AdamY  IkhI  v  was  not  created  liable  to  corruption ;  and 
that  the  world,  in  its  original  form,  was  incorruptible 
jtl-o.-'  These  and  other  errors  Eusebius  wished  him  to 
retract;  but,  instead  of  prevailing,  Andreas  attempted 
to  fortify  hi*  po-ts  by  farther  defences,  which  induced 
l-'.iisebiiis  to  write  ten  books  against  the  positions  he 
had  b.'1'ore  atta<  ked,  showing  that  Andreas  had  misun- 
derstood Scripture  and  wilfully  misquoted  the  fathers. 
Of  these  wnrks  there  are  no  remains  except  what  are 
preserved  l  v  Pbotius  in  his  Hiblioth  Cod.  162.— Cave, 
I  Hut.  Lit.  (Geucv  .  1720),  i,  373;  Clarke,  Succ.  Sac.  Lit. 
ii,  37C. 

Eustathians.  1.  Eustithins,  bbhnp  of  Antioch, 
was  de|«sed  at  the  Arian  Council  of  A.D.  331.  See 
EtsTATitiiTS.  The  orthodox  people  of  Antioch  re- 
fused to  receive  an  Arian  1  isbop  as  his  successor,  and 
kept  aloof,  thereby  gaining  the  name  "Eustathians." 
In  A.D.  36<»,  Meletius  (q.  v.)  was  transferred  by  the 
Arians  from  the  see  of  Sehasto  to  Antioch  ;  but,  though 
he  adhered  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  "Eustathians" 
would  not  recognise  him.  as  they  refused  to  regard  an 
Arian  ordination.  A  moderate  party,  however,  of  the 
orthodox  in  Antioch  did  recognise  him,  and  so  arose 
the  opposition  of  the  "  Meletians"  to  the  "  Etistathi- 


also  in  Migne,  1'utrol.  lj\t.  vol.  xii.    The  Epittnlrr  w  ill   ans."  The  schism  was  made  worse  by  the  appointment 
be  found  in  Jiihl.  P.itr.  Galltwd.  vol.  v;  part  of  them  in   of  Paulinus  (A.D.  362)  as  bishop  of  the  Eustathians. 
liili.  M«x.  I'atr.  vol.  v ;  and  all  in  Migne,  Atfroi  Lot. 
vol.  xii. — Herzog,  Itod-EncykUipiidi' ,  iv,  245,  M older, 
Athtm-fius  <\n-  f,rot*e\  Ceillier,  Auttvrt  Sacrh  (Paris, 
186., \  iv.  271  sq. 

Eusebiua.  St.,  of  Samosata,  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  orthodox  Church  of  the  fourth  century  in  its  con- 
flicts w  ith  Arianisin.  Nothing  is  known  of  hLs  early 
life.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Samosata  In  361, 
and  in  the  same  vear  was  present  at  the  Svnod  of  An- 
ti.K:h,  at  which  K.th  Arians  and  Catholics  "elected  Me- 
letius patriarch  of  Antioch.    The  document  of  clec- 


The  Western  churches,  with  the  Egyptian,  recognised 
Paulinos,  while  the  Orientals  recognised  Meletius.— 
Neander,  <'h.  Hut.  Torrev"s  tran«l.  ii,  411  ;  Cuericke, 
Ch.  Hint.  She.ld  s  transl.  '§  85.    See  Vixktu  s. 

2.  A  sect  in  the  fourth  century,  w  hich  taught  that 
married  people  were  excluded  from  salvation,  prohib- 
ited their  followers  from  praying  in  their  houses,  and 
obliged  them  to  quit  all  their  possessions  as  incom- 
patible with  the  hope  of  salvation.  They  wore  a  par- 
ticular habit.  npjH.inted  Sunday  as  a  fast,  and  taught 
that  the  ordinary  fast*  of  the  Church  are  i 
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pTople  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity. 
Thi?  sect  probably  derived  it*  name  from  Eustathius, 
s-tui-Arun  bishop  of  Sebaste  (f  3*0),  who  was  con- 
demned in  the  Council  ofGangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  held 
between  the  years  32ti  and  341.  Hut  it  hua  been 
strongly  argued  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Eustathius 
who  founded  the  sect  whs  a  different  person,  an  Arme- 
nian  monk.  Walch  (llitt.  d.  Kttzetcien,  iii,  53»i)  has 
treated  the  subject  at  Urge. — Muni.  Moshehn,  Ch.  f/iit. 
bk.  ii.  c.  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  ID,  n.  30 ;  .Socrates,  //.  E.  ii, 
43 :  Sozomen,  //.  K.  iii,  14 ;  Scander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  419 ; 
Dupin,  ti  t!.  Eecl.  cent,  iv ;  Bingham,  (trig.  Ecel.  bk. 
xxii,  ch.  I,  §  8.    See  Eustathius  ok  Skuaste. 

Eustathius  op  Axtwch  was  born  at  Sida,  in 
Pamphylia  (Hieron.  Cattil.  fa).  He  was  for  sonic  time 
bishop  of  Berea,  from  whence  ho  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Antioch  in  325  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
clergy  and  people  (Thcnd'oret,  //.  E.  i,  7).  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  in  325,  he  earnestly  opposed  the  Arians,  who. 
at  the  (Arian)  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  331,  took  their 
revenge  upon  him.  Eusehins  of  Nicomedia  (or  Cyrus 
of  Beren)  charged  him  with  Sahellianism  (Socrates,  //. 
E.  i.  24) :  but,  according  to  Sozomen  (//.  E.  ii,  the 
pretext  resorted  to  for  his  de|M>*ition  was  that  he  "  had 
defiled  the  priesthood  by  unholy  deeds."  The  synod  do- 
posed  him,  and  the  people  of  Antioch  was  stirred  by  the 
act  almost  to  the  point  of  sedition.  This  angered  Con- 
s  tan  tine,  who.  moreover,  was  now,  under  the  influence 
of  Eu»ebius  of  Nicomedia,  favorable  to  the  Arians. 
Eustathius  had  also  incurred  the  ill  will  of  Eusebiu*  of 
Cassarea,  whom  he  charged  with  unfaithfulness  to  the 
Nicene  Creed.  He  was  Itanishcd  to  Thrace,  where  he 
diiNl  iiefore  A.D.  337  (Socrates,  i,24,  25;  Sozomen,  I.e.). 
Hi*  innocence  as  to  the  charge  of  immorality  was  fully 
shown  by  the  confession  of  the  woman  who  had  sworn 
against  him.  The  orthodox  people  of  Antioch  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  other  bishop,  and,  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  this  separate  condition  (until  the  fifth  cen- 
tury), they  were  called  Eustathian*  (Neander,  Ch.  Il'ttt. 
TonvyV.  il,  411).  Eustathius  was  a  thorough  oppo- 
nent of  the  school  of  Origen,  and  this  constituted  one 
of  the  points  of  antagonism  between  him  and  Riiscliiti* 
of  Cassarea.  He  was  a  copious  writer,  but  only  one 
work  of  his  known  to  be  genuine  is  now  extant,  viz. 
'Kara  'ii^tyifot^  luiyvuttrri*iic,  n\  r<>  ri/v  iyymrnn>- 
fii-90n  dtwpmm.  against  Origen,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pythoneas  consulted  by  Saul.  Origen  hid  asserted 
that  the  witch  of  Endor  had  really  brought  up  the 
spirit  of  Samuel :  Eu*tathiu*  refutes  him  with  great 
acetones.*,  but  also  not  without  an  unworthy  disdain 
In  replying  to  so  great  a  mm.  This  treatise  is  to  be 
fonml  at  the  end  of  Leo  Allatius's  edition  of  the  //«■/>- 
t~m°rm  (102V,  4to,  improperly  ascribed  t»  Eustathius). 
It  i*  also  given  in  the  CritJca  8  icr  i,  viii,  3.'tl  sq.,  and  in 
fiihl.  .1/ it.  Pair.  xvii.  There  are  fragments  of  a  trea- 
tise of  his  on  The  Saul,  and  of  his  llnmili't;  all  of 
which,  with  the  treatise  against  Origen  aliove  named, 
are  given  in  Mizne,  Patrol,  (irirr.  x viii.  fill  sq.  See 
Fabrieiu*.  Bih.  Gnrea,  ed.  Harl>?*,  ix,  131  sq. ;  Oudin, 
tfrrijtt.  Ecrlrt.  i,  317  sq. ;  Coillier,  .1  Htturt  Snrre*,  Paris. 
18oV,.  Hi,  16*  sq. :  Cave.  /list,  lit.  Gcnev.  1720.  i.  H<). 
Lard  tier.  Work*,  iv.  149;  Dorner,  ftrw  »f Christ,  Ed- 
inburgh transl.,  div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  518  sq. 

Eustathius  or  Tiie8haloxica,  one  of  the  most 
learned  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  native  of  Constantinople.  He  was  at  first 
a  m<>nk,  subsequently  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  a  teacher  of  eloquence.  He  also  held  a 
position  at  the  court,  having  charge  of  all  petitions, 
and  in  this  capacity  presented  to  the  emperor  a  peti- 
tion of  the  city  of  Constantinople  on  the  occasion  of 
a  great  scarcity  of  water.  In  this  |ieriod  of  his  life 
Eustathius  compiled  his  celebrated  commentaries  on 
Greek  classics,  which  give  proof  of  an  immense  amount 
of  reading,  and  are  the  more  valuable  as  they  contain 
extract*  from  works  which  arc  now  1<  st.    It  is 


especially  the  commentary  on  Homer  (Rome,  1542-50, 
4  vols. ;  Basel,  1559  60,  3  vols. ;  with  register  by  De- 
varius,  edited  by  Stallbaum,  Leips.  1S25-80,  6  vols.), 
which  is  a  storehouse  of  learning.  Of  his  commentary 
on  Pindar,  onlv  the provmium  is  now  extant  (publr-hed 
by  Schneidcw'in,  Gotting.  1837 ).  In  1171  (or  1175)  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lycia,  but  before  he  had 
assumed  the  administration  of  this  diocese  the  emperor 
appointed  him  mctrotiolitati  of  Thessalonica.  hi  11K>, 
when  the  emperor  Manuel  desired  a  mitigation  of  the 
formula  of  abjuration  which  the  converts  from  Moham- 
medanism had  to  pronounce,  Eustathius,  at  the  synod, 
firmly  opposed  the  emperor,  who  was  greatly  displeased 
with  this  opposition,  but  nevertheless  remuined  a  patron 
of  Eustathius.  When,  in  11*5,  Thessalonica  was  con- 
quered and  plundered  by  the  Xormnns  under  William 
II  of  Sicily,  Eustathius  was  indefatigable  in  his  effort* 
in  behalf  of  the  city.  His  theological  writings  were 
for  the  first  time  published  by  Dr.  Tafel  (Ojiutrvln  e 
codd.  Hani.  Paris.  \'eneto,  nunc primttm  editlit  Th.  L.  F. 
Tafel,  Frnncof.  1H:?2 ;  and  with  an  Appendix,  in  Tafel,  ' 
lit  Th'falmica,  IVerlin,  lH:iit).  They  are  noted  for 
outspoken  evangelical  sentiments.  Of  social  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  is  the  work  Meditations  tm  thr  Mo- 
nattic  Stii/e  (i mnici\l/tc  fiiov  povaxiKov ;  transl.  into 
German  [ lltirachtungtn  utter  d.  MoachttUmd]  by  (J.  L. 
F.  Tafel,  Berlin,  1*17).  Some  of  his  works,  e.  g.'a  com- 
mentary on  John  of  Damascus,  are  still  extant  in  MS. 
Eustathius  died  in  Thessalonica  aliont  1104— Herzog, 
Re  it-  Encykl.  iv,  247;  >Yotzer  u.  Wclte,  Kirt  h.-lsr.  iii, 
771 ;  Neander,  Karuktfristik  dr*  EiiMitthint  in  aeintr 
reformator.  Richtung,  in  Neander.  \VissensehnftHrke  .16- 
handl  (IVrlin,  \*b\).    (A.J.  S.) 

Eustathius,  semi-Arian  bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Ar- 
menia, in  the  fourth  century,  was  a  great  advocate  of 
monasticism,  which  he  introduced  into  Armenia.  The 
ascetic  fanatics  called  Eustathian*  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  their  name  and  their  practices  from  hi  in 
(but  see  Et'STATHiAXK,  2).  He  also  founded  in  So- 
baste  n  hospital  for  the  |>oor,  over  which  he  placed 
Jirius,  then  his  devoted  friend,  hot  later  „£rius 
charged  him  with  avarice,  and  they  quarrelled.  See 
-Ebianb.  Eustathius  died  al»out  A.D.  3>m. — Socrates, 
Hut.  EccUt.  ii,  43;  Sozomen,  MM.  Ect  Ut.  iii,  14 ;  Ne- 
ander, Church  Mtl.  Tomy's  transl.  ii,  34J  ;  Hcfeln, 
ConcilUngtt.  hichic,  l,  Co2  sq. 

Bustochium,  Jtlia,  was  Iwrn  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  8«55.  A  daughter  of  Paula  (q.  v.),  she  imitated 
the  ascetic  piety  of  her  mother.  In  3x2  she  took  the 
vow  of  virginity,  and  put  herself  under  the  direction 
of  Jerome,  who  gave  her  instructions  relative  to  the 
life  she  had  chosen.  It  was  for  her  that  he  wrote 
(383)  his  treatise  on  Virginity.  On  his  departure  from 
Rome,  Paula  and  F.ustochium  accompanied  him.  and 
settled  near  him  in  a  monastery  near  Bethlehem. 
After  the  death  of  Paula  (401),  Eustochiuni  succeed- 
ed her  a«  su|H-rior  of  the  monastery.  So  greatly 
was  she  profited  by  Je  ome's  instructions  that  she 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guage*. To  her  Jerome  dedicated  his  Commentaries 
on  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah.  He  translated  also  the  rules 
of  Fachomius  into  fjttin  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  monastery  at  Bethlehem.  In  41C  the  Pelagians 
burned  this  monastery  and  outraged  the  inmates.  She  • 
is  celebrated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the 
28th  of  September— Hocfer,  Sour.  H  <>g.  ti-wraU,  xvi, 
702;  Butler,  l.iv*  of  the  Smnts.  ix,  775;  Milman,  llitt. 
ofChriHion'ty  (N.  Y.  1MH1),  iii,  234. 

Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulce,  5th  century,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  to  divide  the  N.  T.  into 
verses.  Some  of  the  poetical  |»arts  of  the  O.  T.  had 
been  arranged  in  lines  (frri'xoi),  ond  Euthalius  (A.D. 
43H)  divided  Paul's  cpbtles  into  verse*.  Afterwards 
he  so  arranged  Acts  ami  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The 
division  into  chapters  had  been  made  by  a  previous 
writer  (A.D.  300),  ond  Euthalius  adopted  it.  Erasmus, 
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in  his  N.  T.,  inserts  the  Argument*  of  Euthaliut  to  the 
Acts  and  to  Paul's  epistles.  His  Prologue  to  SI. Paul's 
EpistUs,  including  a  sketch  of  Paul's  life,  was  publish- 
ed by  J.  II.  Bocclerua  at  the  end  of  his  N.  T.  (Argon- 
tor.  1645, 1660).  All  the  remains  of  Euthalius  are  giv- 
en by  Zaccagni,  Coll.  Mon.  Vet.  Ecdes.  Grac.  (Rome, 
16118,  4  to). — Home,  Introduction,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  3 ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i. 

Eutbymius  Zigabenus  (or  ZioADENrs),  a 
Greek  monk  and  theologian  of  the  12th  century.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
(a Unit  A.I).  1120),  and  was  his  intimate  friend.  Of 
his  life  little  is  known,  except  from  the  AUjcuis  of  Anna 
Comnena  (lib.  xv\  who  praises  his  talent  and  scholar- 
ship. The  following  writings  of  his  have  been  pub- 
lished: (1.)  HavoirKia  coyiutTiici),  Panoplia  Dogmatica, 
against  all  heresies,  written  by  the  order  of  Alexius 
Comnenun,  and  divided  into  two  parts  and  24  sections, 
each  treating  of  a  heresy.  It  consists  chiefly  of  digest- 
ed extracts  from  preceding  writers.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it  was  published  by  Zinus  (Venice,  1555,  fol. ; 
reprinted  at  Lyons,  1556  and  15*0,  8vo);  also  in  liibl. 
Pafrum  ( Lyons),  xix.  This  translation  omits  the  12th 
and  I3th  titles  ''against  the  Pope  and  the  It-ilians. " 
The  Greek  original  was  published  at  Tergoviat,  in 
Wullachia  (1710,  fol.),  and  is  very  rare.  It  omiu  the 
last  title,  which  is  contained  in  Sylburg's  Saracenica, 
p.  1-54.  (2.)  Virtinia  et  triumph  tu  de  imj.ia  Massali- 
anorum  sectn,  etc.  (Victory  and  Triumph  over  the  im- 
pious, manifold,  and  execrable  sect  of  the  Messalians, 
etc.),  together  with  fourteen  anathemas  against  them: 
edited,  Gr.,  with  Latin  version  and  notes,  by  Tollius, 
in  his  Insignia  Itineris  Italici  (Traject.  ad  linen.  1(5116, 
4to);  also  in  Gallandii  Hibl.  Patr.  xiv,  293.  (3.)  Com- 
meutarius  in  Psalmos  (Commentary  on  all  the  Psalms  of 
Ihtrid) ;  Latin  version  by  Saulus  (Verona.  1580,  fol. ; 
often  reprinted) ;  also  (Gr.  and  Lat.)  in  Theophylacti 
Optra  Omnia,  vol.  Iv  (VcneU  1763,  fol.).  (4.)  A  Com- 
mrntury  on  the  four  Gospels,  hia  most  important  work, 
compiled  from  St.  Cbrysostom  and  other  fathers ;  Ijit- 
in  version  bv  ■).  Hentctiius  (Ixmvain,  1544,  fol. ;  Paris, 
1547, 1660,  and  1602,  8vo) ;  test  edit,  by  C.  F.  Matthan. 
(ir.and  Lat.(Lips.l7I»2,4  vols.).  The  work  is  still  con- 
sidered one  of  irreat  vulue.  See  Mattha:i's  preface  for 
full  notices  of  Kuthymlus,  and  for  the  judgments  of  the 
learned  concerning  his  writings.  Many  of  his  writ- 
ings yet  remain  in  MS.  All  his  published  works  are 
given  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Grtrca,  vol.  exxviii-exxxi. 
—  Fabrieius.  Hibl.  Grtrca,  ed.  Harlcs,  viii, 328  sq. ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  567;  Oudin,  Script.  Ecrlr*. 
ii;  »7t>;  Lardne.r,  Works,  v,  164;  LTlmann,  in  TJwol. 
Stud,  «.  Krit.  1833,  p.  647  sq. 

Eutyches,  the  so-calle<l  founder  of  Eutychianism, 
though  the  opinions  advocated  by  him  existed  before 
(see  Selig,  fh  Entychianismo  ante  Eutychrn).  His 
name  Eutyches  means  "thr  Fortunate,  but  his  oppo- 
nents said  he  should  rather  have  been  named  Atyrhes, 
the  Unfortunate.  He  must  not  l>e  confounded  with 
the  deacon  Eutyches,  who  attended  Cyril  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  Ix«o  the  Great,  in  his  renowned  letter 
to  Flavian,  calls  him  very  •ignorant  anil  unskilled,' 
multum  imprudens  et  nimis  imperitus,  and  justly  at- 
tributes his  error  rather  to  imperitia  than  to  versutia. 
So  al«o  1'etavius  and  Hefele  (ii,  »0n).  His  relation  to 
the  Alexandrian  Christolngy  is  like  that  of  Xcstoriu* 
tothe  Aiitioehian  :  that  is,  be  drew  it  to  a  head,  brought 
it  to  popular  expression,  and  adhered  obstinately  to  it ; 
but  he  is  considerably  inferior  to  Nestorius  in  talent 
and  learning.  His  connection  with  this  controversy  is 
in  a  great  measure  accidental"  (Sehaff,  Hist,  of  Christ. 
Church,  iii,  736).  He  led,  fr«m  his  early  age,  an  ascetic 
life  ;  was  for  thirty  years  archimandrite  of  a  monastery 
near  Constantinople,  and  had  reached  his  70th  year 
without  lietng  known  for  anything  except  his  illit- 
erate fnnntici«m,  his  intimate  relations  with  the  all- 
powerful  Cbrysaphius,  minister  of  Theodosius,  and  his 


influence  with  the  monastic  party  which  blindly  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He  used  his 
influence  in  favor  of  Cyril  at  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  Ephesus,  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  Cyril.  After  the  death  of  Cyril  he  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Cyril's  successor,  Dioscurus  (q.  v.). 
In  448  Eutyches  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Koman  bishop 
Leo  to  prejudice  him  against  the  school  of  Antioch  (q. 
v.),  which,  he  insinuated,  was  bent  on  reviving  Ncs- 
torianism.  To  counteract  his  operations,  patriarch 
Domnus,  of  Antioch,  in  448  charged  Eutvches  with 
renewing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris.  No  notice  seems 
to  have  been  taken  at  the  imperial  court  of  this 
charge ;  but  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (-H8)  by  hia  former  friend 
Euscbius,  bishop  of  Dorylcum  (q.  v.),  had  more  ef- 
fect. Patriarch  Flavian,  of  Constantinople  (q.  v.), 
wished  to  avoid  taking  any  decisive  action,  but  Eu?e- 
bius  prevailed  upon  the  synod  to  summon  Eutyches. 
The  latter,  after  making  several  excuses,  obeyed  the 
third  summons,  and  presented  himself  before  the  syn- 
od, attended  by  a  large  number  of  monks  and  imperial 
officers.  He  defended  his  views  in  a  long  speech,  but 
the  synod,  largely  consisting  of  adherents  of  the  An- 
tioch school,  found  him  guilty  of  heresy,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  secular  pressure  hrcught  to  bear  upon  them 
in  favor  of  Eutyches,  deprived  him  of  his  position  of 
archimandrite,  and  excommunicated  him.  Eutyches, 
with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Chrysaphius,  obtained  fiom 
the  emperor  a  rcvifon  of  the  trial  by  a  new  general 
council  to  be  convoked  at  Ephesus.  Flavian  and  Leo 
of  Home  strenuously  opposed  the  holding  of  the  council. 
Leo.  who  bad  Iteen  written  to  by  both  parties,  was  en- 
couraged by  this  circumstance  in  claim  a  ripbt  to  de- 
cide the  controversy,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  the 
ce  lebrated  epistle  to  Flavian  (Mansi,  v,  1A66  sq.)  See 
the  article  Ciiaumumix,  vol.  ii,  p.  196;  and  Lko.  But, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscurus  of 
Alexandria,  the  council  was  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dioscurus,  and,  amidst  scenes  of  unheard  of  vio- 
lence, which  have  given  to  the  council  the  name  of 
the>  Kobber  Council,  the  bishops  were  compelled  to  re- 
store Eutyches  to  the  Chuich  and  bis  former  iiosition, 
and  to  condemn  the  prominent  men  of  the  Antioch 
school.  See  Ephkm'h.  Kobbkh-Couxcil  of.  The 
em}>eror  promptly  sanctioned  this  decision,  and  thus 
Eutychianism  was  on  the  point  of  liecoming  the  pre- 
dominant doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Cbnrcb,  when  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (-150)  jjave  a  new  turn  to  the  con- 
troversy. The  rmpre>s  Pulcheria  and  her  husband 
Marcian  sympathized  with  the  opponent*  of  Eutyches, 
recalled  the  exiled  bisho|>s.  and  convened  the  GCcu- 
menictl  Council  of  (  lialcob  n  (4.*T),  which  condemned 
the  views  held  by  Eutyches,  and  declared  that  "  in 
Christ  two  distinct  nuturrs  are  united  in  one  person, 
and  that  without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion." 
See  Cham  kiios,  Cmxcu.  or.  Even  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council  Eutyches  had  again  been  excommu- 
nicated by  patriarch  Anatolius  of  Constantinople,  and 
expelled  from  his  monastery  by  Mercian.  The  coun- 
cil did  not  again  condemn  him  by  name.  Of  the  last 
years  of  Eutyches  we  only  know  that  he  died  in  exile. 
—  Hcrzoir,  Real'Encyklop.  iv,  251 ;  Hsur,  Ishrt  rot>  d. 
Dm'einirjkrit,  i,  800;  Neandcr,  Church  History  (Tor- 
rev's),  iii,  501-505;  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii, 
vol.  i  and  ii ;  Waterland,  Works  (Oxford),  iii,«lll,  481. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Eutychianitm,  the  name  of  a  doctrinal  system 
called  after  Eutyches,  accoidlngto  which  there  was  in 
Christ  only  one  nature,  that  of  the  incarnate  Word, 
his  human  nature  having  been  absorbed  in  a  manner 
by  his  divine  nature.  Eutyches,  like  Cyril,  laid  chief 
stress  on  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  denied  that  two  na- 
tures could  t>e  spoken  of  after  the  incarnation.  In  our 
Lord,  after  his  birth,  he  worshipped  only  one  nature, 
the  nature  of  God  become  flesh  and  man :  ptav  $vmt 
7r(:ofmwuv,  xai  ravrnv  W.ov  capKu^ivroc  roi  ivav 
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Spo/xij  <?a»roc,  or,  as  be  declared  before  the  synod  at 
Constantinople,  'OfioXoyui  ix  Cvo  pvotuiv  yiytpvt)a$at 
rov  KvfHov  i/fiwc  trpo  r*}o  iv^fffwf '  fitra  fi  riiv  t viuat v 
ftiav  fyixnv  6fu»\oyH  (Mansi,  vi,  744).  In  behalf  of 
bis  view  he  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  to  Athanasius 
and  Cyril,  and  to  the  Council  of  Kphesus  in  431.  The 
impersonal  human  nature  is  assimilated,  and,  as  it 
were,  deified  by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  his  body 
is  by  no  means  of  tho  same  substance  (oftooveiov)  with 
ours,  but  a  divine  body.  All  human  attributes  arc 
trans/erred  to  the  one  subject,  the  humanized  I,ogos. 
Hence  it  may  and  must  be  said,  God  is  born,  God  suf- 
fered, Cod  was  crucified  and  died.  He  asserted,  there- 
fore, on  the  one  hand,  the  capability  of  suffering  and 
death  in  the  Logos-personality,  ami,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  deification  of  the  human  in  Christ  The  other 
side  imputed  to  Eutycbiauism  the  doctrine  of  a  heav- 
enly body,  or  of  an  apparent  body,  or  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  I-ogos  into  flesh.  So  Theodoret  (Fab. 
hjtxr.  iv,  13%  Eutyches  said  Christ  had  a  aS>fta 
Sowjrov,  but  not  a  ew/ia  ai^pwanw,  and  he  denied 
the  consubsUntlality  of  his  <nip£  with  ours.  Yet  he 
expressly  guarded  himself  against  Docetism,  and 
against  all  speculation:  <bi«no\ojtiv  »/un>rip  ooc 
rniro.  He  was  really  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
theologian,  but  only  insisted  on  some  theological  opin- 
ions and  points  of  doctrine  with  great  tenacity  and  ol»- 
•tinacy"  (Schaff,  Ilittoty  of  the  CkrUtiu*  CAuroA,  iii, 
737  sq.). 

Bishop  Forbes  cites  Photius  and  Johannes  Dama«- 
cenus  aptly  on  Eutychianisin  as  follows,  viz. :  "If 
there  be  one  nature  in  Christ,  it  is  either  tho  divine  or 
the  human  nature ;  if  it  be  only  the  divine  nature, 
where  is  the  human  ?  and  if  there  be  only  the  human, 
you  cannot  escape  from  denying  the  divine.  But  if  it 
be  something  different  from  these  (for  this  is  the  only 
other  alternative  they  have,  and  they  seem  to  lean 
that  way),  how  sh.tll  not  in  that  case  Christ  lie  of  n 
different  nature,  both  f.om  his  Father  and  from  us? 
Can  anything  l«  more  impious  or  absurd  to  say  that 
the  Word  of  Cod,  who  is  God,  became  man,  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  own  deity,  and  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
humanity  he  assumed  ?  For  this  absolutely  follow? 
with  those  who  have  dared  to  speak  of  Christ  as  of 
neither  nature,  but  of  one  besides  these"  (Photius. 
Fpitf.  i,  eont.  EtUyrJi.  cti.  Suiirr).  ''The  two  natures 
were  without  conversion  or  alteration  joined  together, 
and  the  divine  nature  did  not  depart  from  it*  own  sim- 
plicity, nor  did  the  nature  of  man  turn  into  tho  nature 
of  God,  nor  was  it  deprived  of  existence,  nor  was  one 
composite  nature  made  out  of  two ;  for  a  composite 
nature  cantmt  t>e  consuhstantial  with  cither  of  those 
rui tore*  from  whence  it  is  compounded.  If,  therefore, 
according  to  the  heretics.  Christ  exist  in  one  com- 
pounded nature  after  tho  union,  he  is  changed  from  a 
simple  into  a  compounded  nature,  and  is  not  consult- 
stantial  with  his  Father,  who  is  of  a  simple  nature, 
nor  with  his  mother,  for  she  is  not  made  up  of  the 
Godhead  and  m  in  hood.  And  he  will  lie  neither  in 
the  Godhead  nor  in  the  manhood,  nor  will  ho  1>e  culled 
God  or  man,  but  Christ  only ;  and  Christ  w  ill  lie  the 
name  not  of  his  person,  but  of  his  own  nature,  as  they 
deem.  But  we  do  not  hold  Christ  to  1>«  of  a  coni|»osite 
nature,  as  the  tvxlv  and  soul  make  the  man,  but  we 
Iwli.ve.  and  confess  that  ho  is  of  the  Godhead  nnd 
m  inhnod  ;  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  from  und  in 
two  n  itures.  Were  he  of  one  nature,  tho  same  nature 
would  Ik)  at  once  created  and  increate,  simple  and 
composite,  mottal  and  immortal.  And  the  union  of 
two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ  has  taken  place  neither  by 
disorder  i^w/iiie)  nor  by  mixture  (svnerasis  or  ana- 
crusis), as  Eutyches,  Diosconis  (of  Alexandria),  nnd 
Severus  »ay  ;  neither  U  it  personal  (ro<«Twiri*iii')  nor 
relative,  nor  gar'  oliav,  nor  from  identity  of  will,  nor 
from  equality  of  honor,  nor  from  the  same  name,  as 
Nestoriua.  Diodorus  (of  Tarsus),  and  Theodorus  (of 
Mopsuestia)  said;  bat  by  synthesis;  or  personally 


(*a3'  Irrovramv),  immutably,  inconfusedly,  unaltera- 
bly, inherently,  inseparably,  in  two  perfect  natures  in 
one  person.  And  we  tunn  this  union  essential  (oro:- 
ucn),  that  is,  true  and  not  fantastic ;  essential,  not  in 
that  one  nuturc  is  made  of  the  two,  but  that  they  are 
mutually  united  in  truth  into  one  composite  person  of 
the  Son  of  God.  And  their  substantial  differences  are 
preserved,  for  that  which  is  created  remains  created, 
and  that  which  is  increate  remains  increate ;  the  mor- 
tal remains  mortal,  the  immortal  abides  immortal. 
The  one  shines  forth  in  miracles,  the  other  submits  to 
injuries  ;  and  the  Word  appropriates  to  itself  that 
which  is  of  man.  For  its  are  the  things  that  pertain 
to  the  Sacred  Flesh,  and  it  «ives  its  own  properties  to 
the  flesh,  according  to  the  law  of  the  communication 
of  properties  and  the  unity  of  person,  for  he  is  tho 
same  who  performs  l>oth  the  God-like  and  the  man- 
like actions  in  either  form  w  ith  the  communion  of  tho 
other.  Wherefore  the  I»rd  of  glory  is  said  to  be  cru- 
cified, although  the  divine  nature  did  not  suffer,  and 
the  Son  of  man,  even  before  his  passion,  is  confessed 
to  be  in  heaven,  as  the  Lord  himself  said  (John  Ki). 
For  there  is  ono  and  the  same  Lord  of  glory,  who  is 
naturally  and  in  truth  the  Son  of  man,  that  is,  made 
man.  We  acknowledge  both  his  miracles  and  his  suf- 
ferings, though  the  first  were  performed  according  to 
one  nature,  the  latter  endured  according  to  the  other. 
Thus  we  know  that  his  one  person  and  his  two  natures 
are  preserved.  By  the  difference  of  the  natures  he  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  one  with  his  mother 
and  with  us.  And  these  two  natures  are  joined  in  ono 
composite  person,  in  which  he  differs  as  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  from  his  mother  and  us 
also"  (Joh.  Damascenu*,  Fid.  Ortk.  iii,  3,  abr.).  His  bop 
Forties  adds :  '*  Now  we  have  all  a  great  tendency  to 
Kutychianism.  It  gets  over  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
reception  of  truth  to  believe  the  humanity  of  our  I-orrt 
destroyed.  For  faith  now  requires  of  us  to  bellcvo 
that  the  human  body  of  Jesus  Christ  still  **,  and  that 
to  it  the  Word  is  hypostaticatly  joined,  and  that  be- 
yond the  spheres  and  systems  of  which  we  are  cogni- 
zant, it,  partaking  of  our  nature,  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  God"  (On  the  Xictne  Creed.  Oxford.  1*52.  p.  2<>l  so,.). 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  adopted  tho 
doctrine  stated  by  pope  Leo  in  his  letter  to  Flavianus 
[see  Lko],  viz.  in  substance,  "that  in  Christ  two  dis- 
tinct natures  were  united  in  one  person,  without  any 
change,  mixture,  or  confusion."  The  Creed  of  Chal- 
cedon states  that  "the  one  Son  of  God.  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  of  one  sulistance  with  the  Father  according 
to  the  Godhead,  and  of  one  substance  with  us  accord- 
ing to  the  manhood — like  to  us  in  all  things  except 
sin  ;  one  and  the  same  Christ,  S>n,  Lord,  Only-begot- 
ten, in  two  natures,  without  confusion,  without  con- 
version, without  division,  without  separation — the  dif- 
ference of  the  natures  not  lieing  taken  away  by  reason 
of  the  unity,  but  the  propriety  of  each  l*ing  preserved 
and  joined  together  to  form  one  person."  1  he  creed 
of  the  council  was  not  by  any  means  universally  re- 
ceived in  the  East.  But  the  name  Kutychianism  gave 
way  to  that  of  Monophysitism.  The  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations adhering  to  tho  heresy  are  commonly 
known  bv  the  names  of  Jacobites,  Armenian  Church, 
(  opts,  and  Abyssinian  Church  (see  the  special  articles 
on  these  churches).  For  a  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  theory  known  as  Eutychianisin,  see  Mosoi-hy- 
RiTrc*.  See  also  Ciialceik>*  ;  Christouooy  ;  Ec- 
tychks;  Dtosrruos;  and  consult  Prar«on,  On  tk« 
Creed  (Oxford,  1*20),  ii,  179  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hi*to,y, 
1.  c;  Waterland,  Work*  (Oxford),  iii,  115,  411;  He- 
fele.  C>mcil>e»fit*rhichte,  ii,  24!l  et  al. ;  Baur,  I)<«/mm- 
yschichii  ,  i,  2,  -'5<;  sq.  ;  Cunningham,  Hi*t»ricul  The- 
olofrtf.  ch.  x,  §  1. 

Eutychianus,  pope  and  martyr,  succeeded  Felix 
I,  bishop  of  Rome,  Jan.  275 ;  died  as  martyr  or  con- 
fessor Dec.  *,  283.  Some  decretals  are  ascribed  to  him, 
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which  may  lx>  found  in  Mlgne's  e<l.  of  the  remains  of 
Sirti  Papr,  et  ul.  {Patrol.  Latino,  vol.  v). 

ButychiuB  of  Coxhtantinoplk  "  was  original  ly 
a  monk  of  the  tuwn  of  Amaseia,  whence  he  wan  sent  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  Constantinople  as  proxy  for  their 
bishop.    The  great  talent  he  displayed  in  Mine  theo- 
logical controversy  gained  him  genera)  admiration,  and  ! 
the  empiTor,  in  A.I),  553,  raised  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  Church  at  Constantinople.    In  the  same  I 
year  he  accordingly  presided  at  an  oecumenical  synod 
which  was  held  in  that  city.    In  A.D.  664  he  incurred  i 
the  anger  of  the  emperor  Justinian  by  refusing  to  give 
his  absent  to  a  decree  respecting  the  incorruptibility  of  | 
the  la>dy  of  Christ  previous  to  bu  resurrection,  and 
was  expelled  from  hi*  see  in  consequence.    He  was  at  | 
first  confined  in  a  monastery,  then  transported  to  au 
island,  Princepo,  aud  at  last  to  his  original  convent,  ; 
Amascia.    In  578  the  emperor  Tilicrius  restored  him 
to  his  see,  which  he  henceforth  retained  until  hi*  death  > 
in  5*5,  at  the  age  of  "3.    There  U  extant  by  him  a 
letter  addressed  to  pope  Vigilius  on  the  occasion  of  his  j 
elevation  in  A.D.  553.    It  is  printed  in  Greek  and  ' 
Latin  among  the  .4cfa  Synod*  quinttt  Cotu-il.  v,  425,  etc.  \ 
He  also  wrote  some  other  treatises,  which,  however,  ■ 
are  lost"  (Smith,  Itict.  of  Itvyrtipliy,  s.  v.).— Evagrius, 
Hist.  £'<r/.iv,38;  Cave,  llUt.  Lit.  (Geuev.  1720)  i,  341.  | 

Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  wan  Iwrn  at 
Fostat  (ancient  Cairo)  in  876.    His  Arabic  name  was 
Suid-ibn-Bntrik.    He  was  originally  a  physician,  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  theology  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  was  elected  Mclchite  (or  orthodox)  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  in  933,  and  died  about  A.D.  9-16. 
He  wrote,  in  Arabic,  a  Chronicle  or  A  ntuils  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  A.D.  917,  under  the  Arabic  title 
Nathm-el-tlanhar.  String  of  Pearls;  translated  and  ed-  . 
ited  by  K.  IVcocke  under  the  title  Contertia  fiemma- 
rum,  rive  Annates,  Arab,  et  IjU.  (<  >xonii,  1658  59,  some  j 
copies  1656-64,  2  vol*.  4 to)  -.—Eragmenta  duo  de  Aw-  \ 
chute,  et  de  SS.  Eucharistvr  instil  utione  (in  Mai,  Scrip,  i 
Vet.  ix,  623).    Selden  puldishcd  an  extract  under  the 
title  KccUtia  sum  origitus,  ex  Arabic*)  cum  tvr*.  Lat. 
(Lund.  1612,  4to),  to  which  Abraham  Ecchelensis  re- 
plied in  Eutychiu*  ViwiicatHs,  rive  Responrio  ad  J.  «NV/- 
deni  Origines  (Kom.  1661,  4to).— Hoefer,  Xoue.  Dior/. 
Otnrt  ale,  xvi,  810;  Graesse,  Ttrsor  de  Litres  Hares,  i, 
630. 

Eu'tychuB  (Erri'voc,  of  good  fortune,  a  frequent , 
name;  see  .losephus,  .4»r.  xviii,  6,  5;  xix,  4,  4),  a 
youn<4  man  of  Troas,  who  sat  in  the  open  window  of 
the  third  door  while  Paul  was  preaching  late  in  the  ' 
night,  and  who,  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell  out  into  ' 
the  court  below.  May,  A.D.  65.    He  was  "taken  up  ! 
dead "  (»/»%/  vtKtioi;);  but  the  apostle,  going  down,  | 
extended  himself  upon  the  body  and  embraced  it,  like  I 
the  prophets  of  old  (1  Kings  xvii,  21 ;  2  Kings  iv,  34)  ;  i 
and  when  he  felt  the  Bigns  of  returning  life,  restored  | 
him  tn  hi*  friends,  with  the  assurance  that  "  his  life  , 
was  in  him."    Before  Paul  ileparted  in  the  morning 
the  youth  was  brought  to  him  alive  and  well  (  Act* 
xx,  5-1.*).    All  the  intimations  of  the  narrative  forbid 
ns  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  view  of  those  critics 
who  supjxise  th  it  animation  was  merely  suspended 
(Bloumlield.  ll.ickett,  in  loc).    See  Paui". 

Mr.  Jowett  states  that,  during  his  residence  at  Hai- 
vali  in  May,  1H1X,  the  house  in  which  he  nlwde  gave 
him  a  correct  i<le.i  of  the  falling  of  Eutychus  from  the  | 
upper  loft  whil>  Paul  was  preaching  at  Troa*.    '"Ac-  | 
co  ding  to  our  idea  of  houses,"  he  remarks,  "the  scene  i 
of  Eutychus'*  falling  from  the  upper  loft  is  very  far  ■ 
from  intelligible  ;  and  besides  this,  the  circumstance 
of  preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursorv 
readers  the  notion  of  a  church.   To  describe  this  house, 
which  is  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  Trond,  and 
perhaps,  from  the  unchanging  character  of  Orient  d 
cu-toms,  nearly  resembles  the  houses  then  huilt,  will 
fully  illustrate' the  narrative.    On  entering  my  host's 


door,  we  find  the  ground  floor  entirely  used  as  a  store ; 
it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil,  the  produce  of  the 
rich  country  for  many  miles  round ;  this  space,  so  far 
from  being  habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with  the 
dripping  of  the  oil  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean 
footing  from  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase. 
On  ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a 
humble  suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high ;  these  arc  occu- 
pied by  the  family  for  their  daily  use.  It  1*  on  the 
next  story  that  all  their  expense  is  lavished;  hero  my 
courteous  host  has  appointed  my  lodging;  beautiful 
curtains,  and  mats,  and  cushions  to  the  divan,  display 
the  res|iect  with  which  they  mean  to  receive  their 
guest;  here,  likewise,  their  splendor,  lieing  ut  the  tep 
of  the  house,  is  enjoyed  by  the  poor  Greeks  with  moru 
retirement  and  less  chance  of  molestation  from  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Turks ;  here,  when  the  professors  of  the 
college  waited  U|*>n  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  wero 
received  in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.  The 
room  is  both  higher  and  also  larger  than  those  ttelow; 
it  has  two  projecting  windows ;  and  the  whole  flour  is 
so  much  extended  in  front  beyond  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  that  the  projecting  windows  considerably 
overhang  the  street.  In  such  an  up|ier  room — seclud- 
ed, spacious,  commodious — Paul  was  invited  to  preach 
his  parting  discourse.  The  divan,  or  raised  seat,  with 
mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of  each  project- 
ing window  ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that  when  the  com- 
pany is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions 
behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan,  so  that  a 
second  tier  of  company,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat 
of  the  divan,  arc  sitting  behind,  higher  than  the  front 
row.  Eutychus,  thus  sitting,  would  lie  on  a  level  with 
the  open  window,  and.  Wing  overcome  with  sleep,  ho 
would  easily  fall  out  from  the  third  loft  of  the  house 
into  the  street,  and  be  almost  certain,  from  such  a 
height,  to  lose  his  life.  Thither  Paul  went  down,  and 
comforted  the  alarmed  company  by  bringing  up  Euty- 
chus alive.  It  is  noted  that  there  were  man.v  lights 
in  the  upjsT  chamber.  The  very  great  plenty  of  oil 
in  this  neighborhood  would  enable  them  to  afford  many 
lani])«;  the  heat  of  these  and  so  much  company  would 
cause  the  drowsiness  of  Eutychus  at  that  late  hour, 
and  be  the  occasion  likewise  of  the  windows  being 


open. 


See  HotsE. 


Evagrius  Pontfcus  (E/>nypior),  monk  and  as- 
cetic writer,  was  Iwrn  at  Ilieris,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
aliout  A.D.  345.  He  was  made  deacon  by  Gregory  of 
Xyssa  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzinn,  aud  received  his  the- 
ological culture  to  some  extent  under  the  latter,  who 
took  him  to  Constantinople  in  879  or  3X0,  and  made 
him  archdeacon.  In  the  Origenistic  controversies  he 
took  the  side  of  Origen.  After  some  experience  of  th« 
dangers  of  personal  beauty  and  vanity,  he  renounced 
the  world,  assumed  the  monastic  garb,  and  de|mrted 
for  Egypt  in  383  or  3*4,  where  he  lived  a*  an  ascetic 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  (probably)  n99.  Socru- 
tes  s|ieaks  very  highly  (//.  A',  iv,  23)  of  his  character 
and  writings,  of  which  there  remain,  1.  Mo»<«\iW-  (in 
Cotelerius,  \f»u.  Gnrc.  iii,  6*) :—  2.  'Aim(V»»/rioV  (in 
Pallad.  It/ 1  Chysost.  p.  34I») :— 3.  Rernm  Mofuirha'ittm, 
rnlumes;  and  a  few  other  tracts  collected  in  Galland. 


ffild.  Putrid,  vii.  553;  also  in  Migne,  P<itr 


c.  xl. 


12H>  sq.  See  Tillemont.  Mtmtnres.  \.  368  ;  SeH-rate-', 
Hist.  E<  cl.  iii.  7  ;  iv,  23;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Etc!,  vi,  ^0; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Anno  380. 

Evagrius  Scholastlous.  the  Chnreh  historian, 
was  probably  liorn  at  Epiphaneia,  on  the  Orontcs,  in 
or  aliout  A.D.  5:t6,  and  hud  n  good  education.  Ha 
lived  in  Antioch,  where  hi  was  a  lawyer  (schohtstirus), 
whence  his  surname.  He  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  patriarch  Gregory,  whom  he  defended  (airainst 
charge*  of  adultery  and  incest)  at  a  synod  in  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  589.  He  was  made  oH^storim.  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  professional  skill,  bv  the  emperor  Tiberi- 
us.   Evagrius  w  rote  .4  a  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
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tinuation  of  Ensebius  and  Theodoret,  which  extends 
from  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  A.D.  593-4. 
He  is  credulous  and  superstitious,  but  orthodox.  The 
best  edition,  (Jr.  and  Lat.,  is  that  of  Valerius  (Henri  de 
Valois;,  which  includes  Eusebius  and  the  other  early 
Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  (Par.  1G59-73,  fol. ;  re- 
printed, with  some  additional  ''variorum"  notes,  under 
the  title  Arc/.  Scriptores  rum  notis  Vultsii  rt  Reading, 
Cantab.  1720,  3  vols.)  ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Grerctt, 
vol.  lxxxix;  translated  into  English,  A  History  of  the 
Church,  trith  tin  arcount  of  the  A  uthor  and  his  Writings, 
trans,  by  Meredith  Hantner,  in  Bagster's  Ecd.  HinUni- 
ans  (Lond.  6  vols.  8vo)  ;  and  in  Holm's  Ecctes.  Library 
(Ixmd.  1851,  12mo) ;  into  German  by  Bossier,  in  his 
Jiibl.  d.  Kirrhentdlfr,  vol.  vii  (1775,  8vo). — Eab:icius, 
Itibliothtea  Grtrcj,  ed.  Harles,  ix,  284  sq. ;  Hoffmann, 
iMiog.  Lexiton,  ii,  37 ;  Schaff,  History  of  the  Chrutian 
Church,  iii,  882. 

Evangeliarium.    Sec  Evaxobmstauy. 

Evangelical,  appertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of 
the  Go-pel.  (1.)  The  term  "has  been  applied  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  English  Church  who  either  profess,  or  are 
supposed  to  '  know  and  inculcate  the  Gospel'  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  and  to  give  peculiar  prominence  to  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  the  atonement.  It  is 
probably  true  that  among  this  portion  of  the  Church 
of  England  many,  but  not  all,  maintain  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Calvinism ;  and  there  may  have  been  a 
time  when  (in  the  opinion  of  some)  lower  views  of  the 
sacraments  and  of  Church  authority  prevailed  among 
them  than  what  are  generally  received  among  other 
metntwr*  of  that  Church.  Very  many  persons  lament 
the  use  of  this  term,  and  consider  that,  like  all  purty 
appellations,  it  tends  to  perpetuate  division  in  the 
Church  ;  accordingly,  they  desire  that  it  should  be  dis- 
used as  a  party  term,  and  carefully  confined  to  ita  orig- 
inal meaning"  (Eden). 

(2.)  In  Prussia,  the  United  Established  Church 
(since  1817)  has  been  called  the  "  Evangelical  Church." 
See  Prussia  and  Uxitf.d  Evancjklical  Church. 

(3.)  In  England  and  America  the  term  "evangeli- 
cal" is  frequently  used  to  distinguish  those  churches 
w  hich  Itelieve  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  atone- 
ment from  those  that  do  not. 

Evangelical  Alliance  is  the  name  of  an  associ- 
ation of  Christians  belonging  to  the  denominations 
collectively  called  Evangelical,  and  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  represent  the  unity  of  these  churches  in  all  the 
more  important  articles  of  faith,  notwithstanding  their 
separation  by  external  organization,  'lhe  Alliance 
originated  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  rupture  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scntlaud  seems  to  have  great- 
ly contributed  to  it-s  establishment.  On  Aug.  5,  184ft, 
a  numlier  of  persons  lielonging  to  different  denomina- 
tions drew  up  a  proposal  of  closer  union.  The  advan- 
tages promised  by  such  a  movement  were  at  once  ap- 
preciated in  England,  ami  an  assembly  was  convoked 
at  Liverpool  Oct.  1,  1*45,  which  was  in  session  three 
days,  and  at  which  were  present  216  persons,  repre- 
senting 20  different  religions  societi'-s.  The  tirst  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  held  in 
Freema»ons'  Hall,  Gre.it  Queen  Street,  London,  and 
lasted  from  Aug.  19  to  Sept.  2.  1846 ;  921  Christians 
from  all  part*  of  the  world  took  part  in  its  26  sessions ; 
among  thcra  were  -17  from  the  European  continent,  and 
87  from  America  and  other  parts.  Among  them  we 
find  the  names  of  Dr.  Barth,  of  Calw,  in  Wurtemlierg  ; 
Dr.  Baird,  of  New  York;  Kev.  Dr.  Bonnet,  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine  (editor  of  the  letters  of  Calvin): 
Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow;  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  William  Jones,  president  of  the  Tract  Soci- 
ety; Dr.  Marriott,  of  Basel;  the  missionary  Mogling, 
of  Mangalur;  the  missionary  inspector  (subsequently 
superintendent  general),  Dr. Hoffmann;  Kev.  Adolpho 
Monod  ^then  in  Montauban) ;  He  v.  Dr.  Oncken,  of 


Hamburg  ;  Rev.  Dr. Panchaud,  of  Brussels ;  Rev.  Bap. 
tist  Noel,  of  London  ;  and  Dr.  Tholuck,  of  Halle. 
Some  fifty  different  denominations  were  represented, 
some  of  which,  however,  as  the  reformed  churches 
of  France  and  Geneva,  and  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  North  America  and  Wurtemberg,  differed  only  on 
local  points.  Some  colored  preachers  also  took  part 
in  the  proceedings.  Sir  Culling  Eardley  (q.  v.)  was 
chosen  us  chairman,  and  remained  the  head  of  the 
Alliance  until  his  death.  The  platform  was  clearly 
and  unanimously  defined :  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is 
not  to  be  a  union  of  the  different  denominations,  nei- 
ther is  it  its  aim  to  bring  about  such  as  its  result ;  its 
object  is  only  to  promote  Christian  feelings,  loving, 
friendly  intercourse  l*tween  the  different  denomina- 
tions, and  an  effective  co-operation  in  the  efforts  to 
repulse  the  common  enemies  and  dangers.  As  the 
means  of  effecting  this  purpose,  it  advocates,  not  a  sort 
of  official  or  scmi-cfficial  representative  assembly  of 
the  different  denominations,  but  rather  the  union  of 
individuals.  It  is  to  l>e  a  Christian  union,  not  a 
Church  union ;  one  in  which  a  number  of  earnest, 
faithful  Christians  of  the  different  denominations  may 
join.  Being  a  union  of  Christians,  not  of  churches, 
the  doors  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  ate  ojicn  to  all 
who  admit  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
without  inquiring  into  the  minuthv  of  their  particular 
confessions.  It  only  asks  its  members  to  accept 
(whether  because  or  in  spite  of  their  particular  confes- 
sion does  not  matter)  the  fundamental  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  This  naturally  led  to  a  defi- 
nition of  these  fundamental  principles,  the  admission 
of  which  should  be  comldercd  the  basis  of  the  Alli- 
ance. On  the  motion  l>eing  made  by  Dr.  Edward 
Bickersteth,  the  following  nine  articles  were,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  received  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  : 

"The  parties  composing  the  Alliance  shall  be  such 
parties  only  as  hold  and  maintain  what  are  usually  un- 
i  derstood  to  be  evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the  mutter 
of  doctrines  understated,  numely :  1.  The  divine  inspi- 
:  ration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter- 
!  pretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  8.  The  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  trinity  of  persons  therein.  4.  The 
utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the 
Fall.  ft.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of 
atonement  for  sinners  and  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial 
intercession  and  reign,  fi.  The  justification  of  the  sin- 
ners by  faith  alone.  7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner,  8. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
ho<ly,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  L-rd  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  etcreal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  9.  The 
divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the 
obligation  and  peqietuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supjier.*' 

These  principles  were  etntiodied  in  a  document  enti- 
tled Sorirttitis  Evangclictr  crmstitvfioni*  et  rtatulorum  «- 
poritio  brer >.  The  members  bind  themselves  to  pray 
zealously  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  descend  upon  all  believ- 
ers, and  to  employ  jointly  the  morning  of  the  first  week- 
day as  a  season  of  prnyer,  as  also  the  first  week  of  each 
year;  as  also  to  use  Christian  circumspection  in  their 
speech  and  writings  when  touching  on  points  of  differ- 
ence. The  Alliance  was  organized  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber. They  organized  a  series  of  seven  branch  associa- 
tions: 1.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  2.  United  States 
of  North  America  ;  3.  France,  Belgium,  and  the  French 
portion  of  Switzerland;  4.  Northern  Germany;  5. 
South  Germany,  and  the  German  portion  of  Switzer- 
land; 6.  British  North  America;  ".West  Indies.  These 
brunch  associations  went  into  actual  operation  after- 
wards. The  Alliance  spread  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium,  without  agreement  with  its  definition  of 
the  evangelico!  creed  being  insisted  on.    It  met  with 
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much  opposition  in  Germany  from  the  Lutherans,  who 
did  not  find  the  creed  sufficiently  explicit  on  cert i in 
points,  and  from  the  disciples  of  Schleiermacher,  who 
disapproved  of  some  of  the  articles.  A  second  asfmbiy 
was  held  in  Paris  in  1865  on  the  occasion  of  the  World's 
Exhibition.  The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Berlin  in 
1857.  The  ("Confessional  ')  Lutherans  became  mure 
determined  in  their  opposition,  while  the  evangelical 
party  of  Germany,  though  approving  of  the  general 
scope  of  the  Alliance,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  insist 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  nine  principles  as  a  condition 
of  mcuiliersuip.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
delegate*  from  Macao,  Africa,  and  Australia  being 
present,  and  drought  the  Alliance  more  prominently 
before  the  churches  of  Continental  Europe.  The  fourth 
me* 'in?  was  held  at  (ieneva  in  I860.  It  was  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  declension  of  the  Genevan  Na- 
tional Church  to  sympathize  with  its  objects.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  of  Scotland ;  Dr.  Baird,  of  the  United  State* ; 
Mon»d,  Pressense,  and  Gasparin,  of  France ;  Krumma- 
chcr  and  Dorner,  of  Germany  ;  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
of  Holland;  atid  Merle  d'Aubigne,  of  Switzerland, 
were  among  the  most  prominent  and  active  mcml»ers. 
The  fifth  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  at  Amster- 
dam in  1866,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  at  thu  appointed  time  till 
1867.  The  fifth  General  Confirmee  actually  took  place 
at  Amsterdam  on  Aug.  IK,  1X67,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended. There  were  delegate*  from  Fr.ince,  Germa- 
ny, Switzerland,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  the  British  American  provinces,  Italy,  Spun, 
Sweden,  and  Extern  countries.  Baron  Van  Was»e- 
naar  Catwijk  presided.  Among  the  more  prominent 
delegates  were  Dr.  Krummarhcr,  Prof.  Hurzog,  Dr. 
Tholtick,  and  Prof.  Lange,  of  Germany;  Pasteur  Iter- 
sier,  Dr.  de  Preasenso,  and  Prof.  St.  Hilaire,  of  France ; 
Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Scotland;  John  Pye  Smith,  archdea- 
con Philpot,  and  S. Gurney,  M.P.,  of  England;  Merle 
d'Aubigne,  of  Switzerland ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  others.  The  opening  sermon 
was  preached  by  Prof.  Van  Oosterzee.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  were  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Scottish  churches,  the  connec- 
tion of  missions  with  civilization,  Christianity,  and 
literature,  and  art  and  science;  the  methods  of  oper- 
ating missions;  the  religious  condition  of  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy ;  evangelical  non- 
conformity; Christianity  and  the  nationalities;  and 
various  subjects  of  theology  and  philosophy.  Inter- 
esting report*  were  received  of  the  progress  of  relig- 
ious liberty  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  thraldom  of  opinion 
in  Spain.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  received 
especial  consideration,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  Alliance  to 
use  in  their  several  places  of  abode  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence earnest  endeavor*  to  secure  from  states,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  masters  of  establishment*,  from  every 
one,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  from  labor,  in  order  that 
all  m»y  freely  and  fully  participate  in  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  henelits  of  the  lord's  day."  A  letter  of 
affection  and  sympathy  was  adopted  to  Christians  scat- 
tered abroad,  particularly  to  those  who  are  laboring 
against  the  hostile  influences  of  heathenism  or  of  su-  1 
perstition,  ami  whose  rights  of  public  worship  are  re- 
strained or  abridged.  A  protest  against  war  was  adopt-  1 
ed.  Special  meeting*  were  hold  on  Sunday-schools 
and  systematic  benevolence.  A  series  of  meeting*  for 
the  poor  were  held  in  on*  of  the  mission-rooms  of  the 
city  with  wholesome  effect,  and  two  temperance  meet- 
ing*.   The  assembly  adjourned  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  27. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  was 
organized  in  New  York  city  on  Jan.  30,  186".  Emi- 
nent divines  and  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal.  German  Reformed, 
Reformed,  and  Baptist  churches,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  signified  their  approval  of  the  move- 
either  by  attendance  in  person  or  by  letter.    A  I 


letter  of  co-operation  waa  rend  from  the  secretarv  of  the 
British  branch  of  the  Alliance.  The  Hon.  William  E. 
Dodge  w  as  elected  president  of  the  American  branch. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  Nov.  12, 186*,  it  was 
resolved  to  cunvene  a  new  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1869.  The  British  branch  only  of  the  na- 
tional branches  has  been  in  the  practice  of  holding 
annual  meetings. 

"Among  the  results  already  attained  by  the  Alli- 
ance as  incidental  and  secondary  to  its  great  object 
may  t>e  mentioned,  The  supply  of  an  obvious  want, 
namely,  the  existence  of  an  organized  body  with  and 
by  whom  corres|iondence  and  to-opcratioo  may  be  eas- 
ily and  effectually  carried  on  between  Christians  in 
different  part*  of  the  world,  and  which  may  greatly 
aid  in  uniting  Christians  in  this  country  separated  by 
ecclesiastical  differences  ami  other  causes;  the  hold- 
ing of  conferences  of  Christians  from  all  part*  of  the 
world,  for  devotion  and  mutual  consultation,  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  cities ;  aiding  in  the  re- 
vival of  religion  lioth  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  con- 
vening of  very  many  meetings  for  united  prayer  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  reference  to  pass- 
ing events  of  importance  ;  the  communication  of  much 
information  as  to  the  rdixious  condition  of  Christen- 
dom ;  the  encoura.ccui.-nt  of  Christians  exposed  to  tri- 
als and  dillk-uliiee  by  the  exp'cssiou  of  sympathy,  and 
in  several  instances  by  eliciting  pecuniary  aid ;  suc- 
cessful interference  on  lichalf  of  Christians  and  others 
when  persecuted  in  Koman  Catholic  and  Mohammedan 
countries ;  the  mitigation  or  removal  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Protestant*  by  their  fellow- Protectants  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere;  the  presentation  of  memorials 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  including  the  sultan  him- 
self, on  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  for  Mussulincn ; 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  friend*  of 
pure  evangelical  doctrine  in  all  Protestant  countries 
in  their  struggle  with  Rationalism  or  infidelity;  the 
uniting  of  evangelical  Christians  in  different  countries 
for  fraternal  intercourse  and  for  mutual  protection ; 
opposition,  in  common  with  other  bodies,  to  the  prog- 
ress of  popery;  the  resistance  of  projects  which  would 
tend  to  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day ;  the  origina- 
tion and  extensive  circulation  of  prize  essays  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  on  Popery  and  infidelity;  and  the  orig- 
ination of  societies  established  on  the  principle  of 
united  action  among  evangelical  Christians,  such  a* 
the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society,  the  Continental 
Committee  for  Religions  Lilierty,  Christian  Vernacu- 
lar Education  Society  for  India,  and  German  Aid  So- 
ciety. Although  these  practical  results  are  thus  re- 
ferred to,  yet  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  even  if  no 
such  secondary  objects  had  been  accomplished  or  at- 
tempted, the  great  value  of  the  Alliance  would  still 
remain  in  its  adaptation  to  promote  and  manifest  union 
among  Christians.  The  preceding  is  from  an  author, 
itativo  statement  made  by  the  Alliance"  (Eadio.  Fe. 
el**ia*tictil  Fnryrfoj*nli,t ,  t.  v.).— Ilcxrog,  Ifml-Fmy- 
klopadie.p.  270;  Schem,  A  merictm  FtrU*ia*tical  Al~ 
mantic  for  1*6* ;  the  full  rejiorts  of  the  General  As., 
sein lilies  of  the  Alliance;  Dr.  Mussie.  The  Franrirlicrd. 
A  Unmet,  ilt  Oriffin  and  Iterelnpmrnt  (Ixmd.  John  Snow, 
1M7);  L.  Bonnet,  L  imit,  «V  Ce»prit  par  le  lieu  d<  la 
pair ;  I ettrtt  »ur  VaHiance  eranft- li'fue  (Paris,  Delay, 
1*17);  Am.  and  For.  Ch.l'nim,  Sept.  18.'»6,  p.  !>6!» :  Dec 
1<.6,  p.  367  ;  Prinetton  Her.  Oct.  1*46.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Evangelical  Association,  an  ecclesiastical  l>ody 
which  tfMik  its  rise  in  the  year  1800,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  resulted  from  an  organization 
into  classes  and  congregations  of  the  disciples  of  Hev. 
Jacob  Albright,  a  native  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
who,  lieing  impressed  by  the  general  decline  of  relig- 
ious life,  and  the  corruption  of  doctrines  and  morals 
that  prevailed  in  the  German  churches  in  that  portion 
of  country,  undertook,  about  1790,  to  work  a  reform 
The  effect  of  hi*  first  labor*  encouraged 
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him  to  travel  through  a  great  part  of  the  country  at 
his  own  expense,  preaching  the  Gos|*>l  as  he  had  op- 
portunity in  churches,  schools,  private  houses,  on  pult- 
lic  roads,  etc.  Although  he  commenced  bis  labors 
without  any  ulterior  design  of  forming  a  distinct  ec- 
clesiastical organization,  yet  he  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  unite  his  convert*,  scattered  over  several 
counties,  into  small  societies  for  mutual  support  and 
sympathy.  At  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  upon  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  furtherance  of  a  cause  in  which  they  all  felt  a  deep 
interest,  the  assembly,  without  regard  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Hhrh-Churchism  respecting  a  valid  ministry, 
unanimously  elected  and  ordained  Mr.  Albright  as 
their  pastor  or  bishop,  authorizing  him  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  the  ministerial  office  over  them,  and 
declared  the  Bible  to  be  their  rulo  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. This  organization,  incomplete  at  first,  was  soon 
after  considerably  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  creed 
and  rules  for  Church  government.  In  course  of  time, 
as  laborers  increased  and  the  society  spread,  annual 
conferences  were  held;  and  in  1816,  sixteen  years 
after  the  first  organization  of  the  Church,  a  general 
conference  was  held,  for  the  first  time,  in  Union  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  which  consisted  of  all  the  elders  in  the  minis- 
try. Since  1843  a  general  conference,  composed  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  annual  conferences  from 
among  their  ciders,  has  held  quadrennial  sessions. 
For  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  society 
struggled  against  violent  opposition ;  but  during  its 
later  years  it  has  made  rapid  progress,  so  that  it 
now  (1888)  comprises  14  annual  conferences,  and  1128 
itinerant  and  634  local  preachers,  whose  field  of  labor 
extends  OVtt  the  Northern,  Western,  ami  Pacific  states, 
and  into  Canada  and  Europe.  The  membership  ap- 
proximates 139,000,  all  adults:  the  number  of  church- 
es is  1836  and  parsonages  2572,  valued  together  at 
£4,872,500;  Sunday-schools  2348,  and  scholars  162.837; 
catechetical  classes,  exclusive  of  those  connected  with 
Sunday -schools,  341,  with  3559  catechumens.  In  the 
year  1838  a  missionary  society  was  formed,  which  has 
up  to  this  time  supported  about  600  home  missions, 
roost  of  which  are  now  self-supporting  stations,  cir- 
cuits, or  even  conferences.  At  present  this  society 
supports  542  missions  in  America  and  Europe.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  has  been  gathering  funds  for  hea- 
then missions,  and  has  entered  Japan  with  success. 
There  is  also  a  Sunday-school  and  tract  society  in 
operation,  publishing  Sunday-school  books  and  relig- 
ious tracts.  A  charitable  society  was  founded  in 
the  year  1835,  which  has  received  funds  amounting 
to  a  considerable  sum,  by  bequests,  the  interest  of 
which  is  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  the  wid- 
ows and  orphan*  of  poor  itinerant  preachers.  There 
•re  also  church-building  societies  established  in  sev- 
eral conferences.  The  North- western  College,  a  flour- 
ishing institution  of  learning  located  at  Naperville,  IN., 
has  been  founded,  and  is  supported  by  the  Western 
conferences  of  the  Church,  and  an  endowment  is  being 
collected  which  now  amounts  to  $100,000.  Several 
seminaries  are  also  patronized  by  the  Church.  An 
orphan  institution,  favorably  located  at  Fl.it  Rock, 
Ohio,  has  l«en  founded  within  a  few  years,  and  is  in 
successful  operation.  A  prosperous  publishing-house 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U«ucs  four  periodicals:  one,  its 
German  organ,  Der  Christliche  Hotschafter,  a  large 
weekly,  ami  the  oldest  German  religious  paper  pub- 
lished in  America ;  another,  its  English  organ,  The 
Kranrf  liral  Sfessmgcr,  also  a  weekly ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth.  Der  Christliche  Kinderfrevnd,  and  the  Sun- 
<hy-*chool  Messenger,  arc  monthly  juvenile  papers,  in- 
tended chiefly  for  Sunday-schools.  The  weekly  pa- 
pers have  together  a  circulation  of  25,000,  and  the  ju- 
veniles 30,000.  Perhaps  no  other  religious  denomina- 
tion in  America  is  better  organized  and  disciplined  for 
work  than  the  EvanRelical  Association.  In  doctrine 
and  theology  this  Church  is  Arminian ;  with  regard 
HI— A  a 


to  sanctification,  Wesleyan  ;  but  generally  holds  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  aa  they  are  held  in 
common  by  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  land,  with 
nil  of  whom  it  aims  to  cultivate  a  fraternal  spirit. 
The  ministry  is  divided  into  two  orders,  deacons  and 
!  elders ;  and,  faithful  to  the  principles  and  example* 
I  of  their  founder,  they  practise  itinerancy.  The  high- 
est permanent  order  Is  the  eldership;  for,  although 
the  society  has  its  bishops  (elected  by  General  Confer- 
ence) and  presiding  elders  (elected  by  the  individual 
conferences),  yet  these,  to  be  continued,  must  be  ro- 
!  elected  everv  four  years ;  and  if  not  re-elected  they 
]  hold  no  higher  rank  or  privilege  than  an  elder.  The 
General  Conference  meets  every  four  years,  and  con- 
stitutes the  highest  legislative  and  judicial  authority 
recognised  in  the  Church ;  then  come  the  annual  and 
quarterly  conferences,  whose  transactions  are  mostly 
of  an  executive  and  practical  nature  for  the  promotion 
of  the  work.  In  its  mode  of  worship  and  usages  the 
Evangelical  Association  is  Methodistic;  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Mr.  Albright  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  until  he 
commenced  his  labors  among  the  Germans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  the 
German  Methodist  Church.  For  a  number  of  years 
after  its  rise  the  Evangelical  Association  labored  al- 
|  most  exclusively  in  the  German  language ;  but  the 
rising  generation,  and  the  success  of  some  preachers 
who  lalmred  also  in  the  English  language,  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years,  demanded  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  English,  and  the  Church  is  now  ener- 
getically engaged  in  both  languages  to  accomplish  her 
'■  mission,  to  which  she  l>elieves  herself  to  be  providen- 
tiallv  called — to  save  souls,  and  bring  glorv  to  God  in 
the  highest.    (K.  Y.) 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Almanac  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  for  1869,  gives  the  names  of 
j  the  annual  conferences,  the  year  of  the  organization  of 
[  each,  the  number  of  itinerant  preachers,  local  preach- 
ere.  Church  memWrs,  probationers,  Sunday-schools, 
and  Sunday-school  scholars : 
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Evangelical  Church  Conference,  the  name  of 

periodical  meetings  of  delegates  of  the  Protestant  state 
churches  of  Germany.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is 
to  have  a  free  exchange  of  opinion  on  important  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  life,  to  furnish  a  bond  of  union  for 
the  several  Protestant  state  churches  of  Germany,  and 
to  advance  their  harmonious  development  Tne  im- 
pulse to  meetings  of  this  kind  proceeded,  in  1815,  from 

j  king  Wilhelm  of  WUrtemberg.  Invitations  to  a  confer- 
ence were  issued  conjointly  by  Prussia  and  WUrtemberg 
to  the  governments  of  South  Germany,  and  by  Prussia 
and  Hanover  to  the  governments  of  Northern  Ger- 
many. At  the  first  conference,  which  met  at  Berlin 
in  1846,  the  Church  boards  of  all  the  German  states 
except  Austria,  Bavaria,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Free 

;  Cities  were  represented.  This  meeting  was  secret, 
and  the  proceedings  have  never  been  officiallv  pub- 

I  lished.    It  is  known,  however,  that  they  concerned 
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the  periodical  holding  of  conference*  of  this  kind,  con- 
fessions, liturgy,  and  Church  constitution.  The  second 
meeting  was  to  have  been  held  ut  Stuttgardt  in  184*, 
but  did  not  tike  place,  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  revolution.  At  the  Church  diets 
(q.  v.)  of  Stattgardt(185o)  and  Ellierfcld  (1851),  eccle- 
siastical officers  of  several  countries  deliberated  on  the 
resumption  of  the  official  Church  conferences,  and  sug- 
gested the  establish  mcnt  of  a  central  organ,  which  was 
to  contain  the  decrees  of  all  the  supreme  Church  boards 
of  the  German  States.  Accordingly,  the  conference  met 
again  at  Eisenach  in  June,  1852,  and  in  the  same  year 
an  official  central  organ  of  the  German  Church  govern- 
ments was  established  at  Stuttgardt  (AUpem.  Kirchen- 
blatt  fur  dot  cvangeL  Ih-vUchlantl).  Since  then  the  con- 
ference has  met  alwavs  at  Kisenach.in  1856,1857,1859, 
1861 , 18S3, 1865,  and  1868.  One  of  the  first  results  of 
the  conferences  was  a  compilation  of  150  of  the  l>est 
German  Protestant  hymns  (Kmlirdrr),  which  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  several  states  as  a  proper  basis  of,  or 
appendix  to,  the  hymn-books  of  the  several  churches. 
In  1855  some  resolutions  concerning  the  treatment  of 
sects  by  the  state  churches  were  unanimously  adopted. 
These  resolutions  declared  against  the  principle  of  full 
religious  liberty,  but  recommended  th.it  the  mcmlwsrs 
of  sects  be  allowed  to  contract  valid  civil  marriages. 
The  same  conference  adopted  resolutions  in  behalf  of 
a  better  observance  of  Sunday ;  of  giving  to  congre- 
gations the  right  of  co-operation  (rotum  negaticum)  in 
the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  of  intro- 
ducing special  liturgical  devotions  during  the  week  of 
Passion.  The  conference  of  1857  held  important  dis- 
cussions on  the  revival  of  Church  discipline,  on  re- 
forms in  the  legislation  concerning  divorces,  and  on 
Chrixti  in  burial.  Among  the  results  of  the  later  meet- 
ings of  the  conference  were  the  following :  The  intro- 
duction of  a  prayer  for  the  German  fatherland,  to  be 
used  eveiy  Sunday  in  every  Protestant  church  ;  reso- 
lutions on  Church  patronage,  on  liturgical  matters,  on 
the  examinations  of  theological  students,  on  catechi ra- 
tion, on  the  revision  of  the  Lutheran  Bible,  on  the 
best  way  of  collecting  the  statistics  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church,  on  the  construction  of  evangelical 
churches,  on  the  State-Church  system,  etc.  An  ac- 
count of  each  meeting  of  the  conference  since  1855  is 
given  in  Matthes,  AUtjem.  Kirchliche  Chronik;  see  also 
Her/og,  R'al-EncyUAv,  273. 

Evangelical  Counsels.  See  Cossilia  Ev an- 
gelica. 

Evangelical  Union,  "  the  name  assumed  by  a 
religious  body  constituted  in  Scotland  in  1843  by  the 
Rev.  James  Morison,  of  Kilmarnock,  and  other  minis- 
ters, whose  doctrinal  views  had  been  condemned  in  the 
United  Secession  Church,  to  which  they  previously  be- 
longed, and  the  congregations  adhering  to  them.  They 
were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  number  of  minis- 
ters and  congregations  of  similar  view*  previously  con- 
nected with  the  Congregational  Union  or  Independ- 
ents of  Scotland,  and  have  since  extended  themselves 
considerably  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Their  doctrinal  views  are  those  which,  from  the  name 
of  Mr.  Morison,  have  now  become  known  in  Scot- 
land as  Moi-xjumitm.  See  Morison  t  an  ism.  Their 
church  government  is  Independent,  but  in  some  of 
the  congregati.uu  originally  Presbyterian  the  office 
of  the  eldership  is  retained.  A  notable  practice  of 
this  denomination  is  the  very  frequent  advertising 
of  sermons  and  their  subjects."  In  1851  the  Union 
bad  in  Scotland  28  places  of  worship,  with  10,319  sit- 


Evangelist  (ct'ffyytXnrr^c),  the  name  of  an  order 
or  body  of  men  included  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Apostolical  Church  (q.  v.).  The  term  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  a  certain  class  of  Christian  teachers 
who  were  not  fixed  to  any  particular  spot,  but  trav- 
elled either  independently",  or  under  the  direction  of 


one  or  other  of  the  apostles,  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel.  The  absence  of  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  organization  and  practical  working  of  the 
Church  of  the  first  century  leaves  us  in  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  functions  and  position.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  ''The  publishers  of  glad  tidings," 
seems  common  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv,  11  the  "evangelists"  appear, 
on  the  one  hand,  after  the  "apostles"  and  "  prophets ;" 
on  the  other,  before  the  "pastors"  and  "teachers" 
(thus :  avroc  IStttn  iwc  fuv  oiroerroXoi'c.  roi-c  H 
jrpo^ijrac,  rot'C  H  tvayyt\urrdc,  roi«c  c*<  voiftivac 
Kui  eVa««Aovc).  Assuming  that  the  apostles  here, 
whether  limited  to  the  twelve  or  not,  are  those  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  special  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  and  therefore  higher  than  all  oth- 
ers in  their  authority,  and  that  the  prophets  were  men 
speaking  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
words  that  were  mighty  in  their  effects  on  men's 
hearts  and  consciences,  it  would  follow  that  the  evan- 
gelists bad  a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more 
conspicuous,  and  so  far  higher  than  that  of  the  pastors 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been  founded, 
and  of  the  teachers  who  carried  on  the  work  of  syste- 
matic instruction.  This  passage,  accordingly,  would 
lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standing  between  the  two 
other  groups — sent  forth  as  missionary  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  first,  and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for 
the  labors  of  the  second.  The  same  inference  would 
seem  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied 
to  Philip  in  Acts  xxi,  8.  He  had  been  one  of  those 
who  had  gone  everywhere  "  preaching"  (tuayytXi^- 
un'oi)  the  word  (Acts  vlii,  4),  now  in  one  city,  now  in 
another  (vill,  40) ;  but  he  bos  not  the  power  or  author- 
ity of  an  apostle,  does  not  speak  as  a  prophet  himself, 
though  the  gift  of  prophecy  lielongs  to  his  four  daughters 
(xxi,  9),  and  he  exercises  apparently  no  pastoral  super- 
intendence over  any  portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission 
of  evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii  may  be  explain- 
ed on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  Paul's  argu- 
ment led  him  there  to  speak  of  the  settled  organization 
of  a  given  local  Church,  which  of  course  presupposed 
the  work  of  the  missionary  preacher  as  already  ac- 
complished, while  the  train  of  thought  in  Eph.  iv,  11 
brought  before  hia  mind  all  who  were  in  any  way  in- 
strumental in  building  up  the  Church  universal.  It 
follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  calling  of 
the  evangelist  is  expressed  by  the  word  rtjpvoonv, 
"preach,"  rather  than  ftidmcitv,  "teach,"  or  mon- 
Ka\itv,  "exhort;"  It  is  the  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidings  to  those  who  have  not  known  them,  rather  than 
the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of  those  who  have  be- 
lieved and  been  baptized.  This  is  also  what  we  gath- 
er from  2  Tim.  iv,  2,  5.  Timothcus  is  "  to  preach  the 
word ;"  in  doing  this  he  is  to  fulfil  "  the  work  of  an 
evangelist."  It  follows,  also,  that  the  name  denotes  a 
work  rather  than  sn  order.  The  evangelist  might  or 
might  not  l*»  a  hiahnp-elder  or  a  deacon.  The  apos- 
tles, so  far  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii,  25 ;  xiv.  7  ; 
1  Cor.  i,  17),  might  claim  the  title,  thongh  there  were 
many  evangelists  who  were  not  a|>o*tlcs.  The  broth- 
er whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel"  (2  Cor.  viii,  18) 
may  lie  looked  ujion  as  one  of  Paul's  companions  in  this 
work,  and  probably  known  by  the  same  name.  In 
short,  the  itinerant  and  temporary  character  of  their 
calling  chiefly  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  oth- 
er classes  of  Christian  laborers.  In  this,  as  in  other 
points  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  Church 
in  the  apostolic  age,  but  little  information  is  to  be 
gained  from  later  writers.  The  name  was  no  longer 
explained  by  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
specially  applied,  and  it  came  to  bo  variously  inter- 
preted. Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv,  11)  describes  the  evan- 
gelists (as  they  have  been  described  atiove)  as  travel- 
ling missionaries.  Chrysostom,  as  men  who  preached 
the  Gospel,  but  without  going  everywhere  (jiff  wtpitov 
tic  vavraxoi)  ;  by  which  he  probably  denotes  a  re- 
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stricted  sphere  to  their  labors,  in  contrast  with  the 
world-wide  commission  of  the  apostles.  The  account 
given  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  37\  though  some- 
what rhetorical  and  vague,  gives  prominence  to  the 
idea  of  itinerant  missionary  preaching.  Referring  to 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  he  says, 
'•  Many  of  the  disciples  of  that  time,  whose  souls  the 
divine  word  had  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  of  phi- 
losophy, first  fulfilled  our  Saviour's  precept  by  distrib- 
uting their  substance  among  the  poor.  Then  travel- 
ling  abroad,  they  performed  the  work  of  evangelists 
(iuyov  iittri\ovv  V,iiayytktarwv),  lieing  ambitious  to 
preach  Christ,  and  deliver  the  Scripture  of  the  divine 
Gospels.  Having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in 
foreign  nations,  they  appointed  other  pastors  (votukvac 
r(  KaMiTravTH'  *r*ooi»c),  to  whom  they  intrusted  the 
cultivation  of  the  parts  they  bad  recently  occupied, 
while  they  proceeded  to  other  countries  and  nations." 
One  clause  of  this  description  indicates  a  change  in 
the  work,  which  before  long  affected  the  meaning  of 
the  name.  If  the  Gospel  was  a  written  book,  and  the 
office  of  the  evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it, 
then  the  writers  of  such  books  were  car'  i£oy^v  TUB 
evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  39)  speaks  of  them,  though  the  old 
meaning  of  the  word  (as  in  Hist,  Ecel.  v,  10,  where  he 
applies  it  to  PanUenus)  is  not  forgotten  by  him.  Soon 
this  meaning  so  overshadowed  the  old  that  lEcumeni- 
ua  (Estius  on  Eph.  iv,  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the 
evangelists  than  as  those  who  have  written  a  Gospel 
(compare  Harlesa  on  Eph.  iv,  11).  Augustine,  though 
commonly  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at  times  re- 
member* its  earlier  signification  (Sermon  xcix  and 
eclxvi).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  I.  c.)  identifies  them 
with  deacons.  In  later  liturgical  language  the  work 
was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day 
(ccrnp.  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  lxxviii,  7,  9). 
In  modern  phraseology  the  term  is  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  writers  of  the  canonical  Gospels  (q.  v.). 
See  Campbell's Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  i,  148- 
J50;  Neander's  History  of  the  Planting  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  i,  173 ;  Middelboc,  Dt  evangelistis  ecclfsirr 
apostolic*  (Hafu.  1779);  Schaff,  Apostolical  Church, 
§  131. 

Evangeliatarium  (Boot  of  the  Gospels'),  the  name 
given  in  the  earlier  ages  to  a  volume  containing 
the  portions  appointed  to  lie  read  from  the  Gospels. 
If  the  four  Gospels  complete  were  contained  in  the 
book.it  was  called  Evangelist/ trium  Pltnarium. — Proc- 
ter, Common  J'rager,  p.  9 ;  Siegel,  Alterthumer,  iii,  249. 
See  Manuscripts  ok  the  Bible. 

Bvangelium  -5H t ernum  ( Everlasting  Gotpet), the 
name  given  to  a  l»ook  published  in  the  18th  century 
(A.D.  1254),  which  was  properly  entitled  Introducto- 
rmj  i»  Evangelism  rr  (ernum,  probably  written  by  the 
Franciscan  Gerhardus.  The  idea  of  a  new  "  everlast- 
ing Gospel"  was  one  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  Joa- 
chim of  Floris  (f  1202),  who  attacked  tho  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  and  predicted  an  approaching  renovation. 
See  Joachim  or  Floris.  These  predictions  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Franciscans  as  really  referring  to 
the  rise  and  character  of  their  order,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Francis  of  Assisi  six  years  after  Joachim's  death. 
An  apocalyptic  party  arose  among  the  Franciscans, 
which  seems  to  have  I  wen  led  by  Gerhardus,  and  by 
Johannes  of  Parma  (q.  v.).  The  Introductorius  in 
ErangeHum  re/ ernum  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  made 
up  from  three  of  the  writing*  of  Joachim,  viz.  Conror- 
dia  Veter.  et  Nov.  Test. ,-  Psalt.  decern  Chordarum  ;  and 
Apocalypsis  novo.  It  set  forth  Joachim's  doctrine  of 
the  "  dispensations"  (status)  of  the  Chnrch,  the  Inst  of 
which,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  was  to  be  opened 
atwut  A.D.  1200.  The  movement  was  a  new  form  of 
M  on  tan  ism.  "  Many  vague  notions  were  entertained 
about  the  Eternal  Gospel  of  the  Franciscans,  arising 
views,  or  a  superficial 


of  Joachim's  writings,  and  the  offspring  of  mere  rumor 
of  the  heresy-hunting  spirit.  Men  spoke  of  the  Eter- 
nal Gospel  as  of  a  book  composed  under  this  title,  and 
circulated  among  the  Franciscans.  Occasionally,  also, 
this  Eternal  Gospel  was  confounded  perhaps  with  the 
above-mentioned  Jntroditctcrius.  In  reality,  there  was 
no  hook  existing  under  this  title  of  the  Eternnl  Gos- 
pel, but  all  that  is  said  al>out  it  relates  simply  to  the 
writings  of  Joachim.  The  opponents  of  tho  Francis- 
can order  objected  to  the  preachers  of  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel, that,  according  to  their  teaching,  Christianity  was 
but  a  transient  thing,  and  a  new,  more  perfect  relig- 
ion, the  absolute  form,  destined  to  endure  forever,  was 
to  succeed  it.  William  of  St  Amour  (De  perimlis  no- 
rissimorum  temporum,  p.  38)  says :  *  For  the  past  fifty- 
five  years  some  have  been  striving  to  substitute  in 
place  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  another  gospel,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  more  perfect  one,  which  they  call  the 
Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Everlasting  Gospel;' 
whence  it  is  manifest  that  the  anti-Christian  doctrine 
would  even  now  be  preached  from  the  pulpits  if  there 
were  not  still  something  that  tcithhoVleth  (2  Thess.  ii, 
6),  namely,  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops.  It  is 
said  in  that  accursed  book,  which  they  called  the  Ever- 
lasting Gospel,  which  had  already  been  made  known  in 
the  Church,  that  the  Everlasting  Gospel  is  as  much  sn- 
|ierior  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon 
in  brightness,  the  kernel  to  the  shell  in  value.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Church,  or  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  was  to 
last  only  till  the  year 4 1260.*  In  a  sermon,  St.  Amour 
points  out  the  following  as  doctrines  of  the  Everlasting 
Gospel :  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  is  nothing ; 
that  a  new  law  of  life  was  to  he  given,  and  a  new  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  Introduced  ;  and  he  labors  to  show 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  of  the  hierarchy  under 
which  the  Church  then  subsisted  was  one  resting  on 
the  divine  order,  and  altogether  necessary  and  immu- 
table" (Neander,  Church  flitt.  iv,  619).  The  Introduc- 
tortus  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  its  contents  are 
partly  known  from  a  writing  of  Hugo  of  Caro,  pre- 
served in  Quetif  and  Echard,  Script.  Ord.  Pro-die.  i,  2<  2 
sq^.,  and  partly  from  extracts  given  by  the  inquisitor 
Nicolas  Ey  merle,  in  his  Directorium  Inguisitorium,  pt. 
ii,  qn.  ix,  No.  4.  The  theologians  of  Paris  attacked  the 
book  upon  its  first  appearance,  and  it  was  formally 
condemned  by  Alexander  IV,  A.D.  1255. —  Neander, 
Chvrrh  History  (Torrey's  transl.),  i v,  618 ;  Engelhardt 
Kirrheng.  A  hhandlungrn  (Erlangen,  1832) ;  Engelhard! 
in  Herrog,  Reat-Encyklop.  iv,  275 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist. 
per.  iii,  §  70. 

Evans,  Caleb,  D.D.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Evans, 
was  torn  at  Bristol  al>out  the  year  1737,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Homerton  Academy.  In  1767  he  became 
colleague  to  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
tutor  in  the  academy  at  Brosdmead.  In  1770  he  orig- 
inated "  The  Bristol  Education  Society,"  to  supply  the 
dissenting  congregations,  and  especially  the  Baptist, 
with  able  and  evangelical  ministers,  as  well  as  mis- 
sionaries for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 
From  this  time  to  the  period  of  his  death,  August  9, 
1791,  Dr.  Evans  continued  to  discbarge  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  society.  He  published  an  Answer  to 
Dr.  Priestley's  Appeal,  and  a  small  volume  entitled 
Christ  Crucijted,  or  the  Scripture  Doctrine,  of  the  Atone, 
ment  (Bristol,  1789,  sm.  8vo),  besides  occasional  ser- 
mons. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  War  he 
advocated  the  freedom  of  the  colonies,  and  wrote  A 
letter  to  John  Wesley,  in  reply  to  his  Calm  Address  to 
the  American  Colonies  (London.  1775. 12mo) ;  also  a  Re. 
jdy  to  Fletcher's  Vindication  of  Wesley' c  Address  (Bris- 
tol, 1776,  12mo).— Jones,  Christian  Biography,  p.  144; 
Alii  bone,  Did.  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

Evans,  Christmas,  an  eloquent  Welsh  preacher, 
was  born  December  25, 1766,  at  l-landyssul,  Cardigan- 
shire. His  father  was  poor,  and  he  had  no  school  edu- 
At  seventeen  he  was  converted,  and  Joined 
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the  Baptist  Church.  He  then  first  learned  to  read  the 
Welsh  Bible,  and  soon  after  began  to  exhort.  His 
first  settlement  as  a  preacher  was  at  Lleyn  ;  two  years 
after  he  went  to  Anglesea  to  labor  as  an  evangelist  at 
ten  preaching  places,  on  a  salary  at  first  of  XI 7  a  year. 
He  died  at  Swansea,  July  20, 1838.  lie  early  showed 
oratorical  powers,  but  in  Anglesea  he  began  to  be  a 
wonder.  For  a  series  of  years  he  made  preaching 
tours  through  South  Wales,  and  the  memory  of  his 
sermons  remains  to  this  day.  The  following  sketch 
of  one  of  these  sermons  is  given  by  his  biographer,  the 
Rev.  D.  M.  Evans :  "  In  the  midst  of  a  general  hum 
and  restlessness  the  preacher  had  read  for  his  text, 
'  And  you  that  were  some  time  alienated  and  enemies 
in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  recon- 
ciled in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present 
you  holy  and  unblamable,  and  unreproacliable  In  hie 
sight.'  His  first  movements  were  stiff,  awkward,  and 
wrestling,  while  his  observations  were  perhaps  crude 
and  commonpUce  rather  than  striking  or  novel ;  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  before,  having  thus  prepared 
himself,  he  took  one  of  his  wildest  flights,  bursting 
forth  at  the  same  time  into  those  unmelodious  but  all- 
piercing  shrieks  under  which  his  bearers  often  con- 
fessed his  resistless  power.  Closer  and  closer  draw  in 
the  scattered  groups,  the  weary  loungers,  and  the  hith- 
erto listless  among  the  motley  multitude.  The  crowd 
becomes  dense  with  eager  listeners  as  they  press  on 
insensibly  towards  the  preacher.  He  gradually  gets 
into  the  thickening  plot  of  his  homely  but  dramatic 
representation,  while,  all  forgetful  of  the  spot  on  which 
they  stood,  old  men  and  women,  accustomed  to  prosy 
thoughts  and  ways,  look  up  with  open  mouth  through 
smiles  and  tears.  Big  burly  country  folk,  in  whom  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion had  long  since  been  extinguished,  became  en- 
grossed with  ideal  scenes.  Men  'whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks'  are  allured  into  converse  with  the  most  spir- 
itual realities.  The  preachers  present  become  dazzled 
with  the  brilliance  of  this  new  star  on  the  horizon; 
they  start  on  their  feet  round  the  strange  young  man, 
look  hard  at  him  in  perfect  amazement;  loud  and 
rapturous  confirmations  break  forth  from  their  lips: 
'Amen,'  'Ben  digedig,'  '  Diolch  bvtb,'  fall  tumult  ii- 
ously  on  the  ear;  the  charm  swells  onward*  from  the 
platform  to  the  extreme  margin  of  the  wondering 
crowd,  and  to  the  occasional  loud  laugh  then:  ha*  now 
succeeded  the  baptism  of  tears.  The  excitement  U  at 
its  highest;  the  preacher  concludes,  but  the  weeping 
and  rejoicing  continue  till  worn  out  nature  brings  the 
scene  to  an  end."  His  chief  qualities  as  a  preacher 
"include  passion,  or  ardent  excited  feeling,  a  dramatic 
imagination,  and  grotesque  humor.  The  published 
scraps  of  sermons  which  remain,  and  have  lieen  trans- 
lated into  English,  illustrate  these  qualities,  and  al- 
most only  these."— Christian  Spectator  (Lond.)  Sept. 
1803,  reprinted  in  The  Theolog.  Eclectic,  i,  147;  Evans, 
Memoir  nf  Christmas  Evans  <  1862) ;  Stephen,  Life  of 
Christmas  Evans  (London,  1847) ;  Sermon*  of  C.  Evans, 
with  Memoir  by  Jos.  Cross  (Phila.  1*54,  8vo). 

Evans,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  Iwrn  in  1680,  at  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire. 
His  father  was  minister  of  Wrexham.  The  son  was 
first  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kowe,  near 
tandon,  and  studied  afterwards  at  the  seminary  of 
Mr.  Timothy  .lollie.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  at 
Wrexham,  August  18,  1702.  "  Dr.  Daniel  Williams, 
of  London,  hearing  that  Mr.  Evans  was  invited  to 
Dublin,  to  prevent  his  leaving  England  sent  for  him 
to  the  metropolis,  where  he  first  assisted  the  doctor, 
afterwards  l>ecamc  co-pastor,  and  at  length  succeeded 
him  at  his  death.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  any  articles,  hut  maintained  the 
orthodox  sentiments.  In  the  public  services  of  the  1 
dissenters  he  was  often  called  to  preside,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  completing  Matthew  Henry's  Com. 

of  which  he  supplied  the  notes  on  the' Epistles 


to  the  Romans  so  well,  that  Dr.  Doddridge  says, 4  The 
exposition  of  the  Romans,  begun  by  Henry,  and  fin- 
ished by  Dr.  Evans,  is  the  best  I  ever  saw.'  He  was 
for  some  yearB  preparing  to  write  a  history  of  non- 
conformity from  the  Reformation  to  the  civil  wars, 
but,  by  his  death,  the  work  devolved  on  Mr.  Neal. 
He  died  May  16, 1730."  Besides  a  number  of  separate 
sermons,  he  published  Discourses  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian Temper,  38  Sermons  (4th  ed.  London,  1737, 2  vols. 
8vo),  tcith  Life  by  John  ErsLiue  (1825,  8vo),  which  are 
called  by  Dr. Watts  "the  most  complete  summary  of 
those  duties  which  make  up  the  Christian  Hie,"  and  by 
Doddridge  "the  best  practical  pieces  in  our  language." 
See  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  Dissenters,  ii,  364 ; 
Jones, Christian  Biography,  p.  143;  Skeats,  F ret  Church- 
es of  England  (London,  1868, 8vo),  p.  249. 

Evanson,  Edwabd,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  born  at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  in 
1731,  and  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  passed  M.A.  in  1753.  In  1768  be 
became  vicar  of  South  Mimms;  in  1770,  rector  of 
Tewkesbury.  He  soon  began  to  manifest  doubts  about 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Trinity. ,  For  a  sermon  preached  in  1771  he  was  pros- 
ecuted. In  1778  he  resigned  his  preferments  in  the 
Church,  and  retired  to  Mitcham,  where  he  kept  a 
school.  He  died  Sept  25, 1805.  Among  his  writings 
are,  On  the  Observance  of  Sunday  (Ipswich,  1792): — 
The  Dissonance  of  the  four  Ecangeliits,  and  their  Au- 
thority (Gloucester,  1805,  8vo).  In  this  work  Evan- 
son  rejects  all  the  Gospels  but  Mark,  and  also  Ro- 
mans, Ephesians,  Colossians,  Hebrews,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude.  It  was  refuted  by  Falconer,  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,  1810. 

Evarlstua,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  said  to  have  been 
born  at  Bethlehem,  and  to  have  succeeded  Clement  as 
bishop  of  Rome  about  A.D.  100.  He  is  said  to  have 
first  organized  Rome  into  parishes,  and  to  have  fallen 
a  martyr  A.D.  109. 

Evarts,  Jerkmiah,  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  was  born 
in  Sunderland,  Vt.,  Feb.  8, 1781,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1802.  He  studied  law,  and  practised  it  at 
New  Haven  up  to  1810,  when  he  removed  to  Charles- 
town  in  order  to  edit  The  /Vjaop&rf,  which  he  contin- 
ued up  to  1820.  In  1811  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
American  Hoard  as  treasurer.  He  continued  in  that 
work,  first  as  treasurer,  then  as  secretary  (m  1821), 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1820  The  Panoplist  was 
discontinued,  and  the  publication  of  The  Missionary 
Herald  was  begun  by  the  American  Board,  with  Mr. 
Evarts  as  its  editor.  He  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
(whither  he  bad  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health). 
May  10, 1831.  The  Reports  of  the  Board  during  his 
connection  with  it  were  generally  from  bis  pen,  and 
that  of  1830,  the  last  which  be  wrote,  is  a  document 
of  great  power.  His  essays,  under  the  signature  of 
William  Penn,  on  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  In- 
dians,  were  published  in  1829.  See  Tracy,  Memoirs  of 
Jeremiah  Evarts  (Boston,  1845) ;  Christian  Review,  xi, 
20 ;  Spirit  of  Pilgrims,  iv,  599. 

Eve  (Heh.  Chamah',  HOT,  Ufe  or  Uring,  so  called 
as  the  progenitor  of  all  the  human  family ;  Sept.  ac- 
cordingly translates  Zwi)  in  Gen.  iii,  20,  elsewhere 
Eva,  N.  Test.  Ei'a,  Josephus  EWa,  Ant.  1, 1,  2, 4%  the 
name  given  by  Adam  to  the  first  woman,  his  wife 
(Gen.  iii,  20;  iv.  1).  B.C.  4172.  The  account  of  her 
creation  is  found  at  Gen.  ii,  21,  22.  It  is  supposed 
that  she  was  created  on  the  sixth  day,  after  Adam  had 
reviewed  the  animals.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  compan- 
ion suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which  were 
brought  to  him  to  l>e  named,  the  Lord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs 
(according  to  the  Tar  gum  of  Jonathan,  the  thirteenth 
the  right  side!),  which  he  fashioned  into  a 
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an,  and  brought  her  to  the  man  (comp.  Plato,  Sympos. 
p.  1x9,  191).  The  Almighty,  l>y  declaring  that  "it 
was  not  good  for  man  to  lie  alone,"  and  by  providing 
for  him  a  suitable  companion,  gave  the  divine  sanction 
to  marriage  and  to  monogamy.  "  This  companion  wm 
taken  from  his  side,"  remarks  an  old  commentator, 
■*  to  signify  that  she  was  to  lie  dear  unto  him  as  hits 
own  flesh.  Not  from  his  bead,  lest  she  should  rule 
over  him :  nor  from  his  feet,  lest  he  should  tyrannize 
over  her;  but  from  his  side,  to  denote  that  species  of 
equality  which  is  to  subsist  in  the  marriage  state" 
(Matthew  Henry,  Comment,  in  loc.).  Perhaps  that 
which  is  chiefly  adumbrated  by  it  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  union  between  man  and  wife  is  built, 
viz.  identity  of  nature  and  oneness  of  origin.  Through 
the  subtlety  of  the  serpent  (q.  v.),  Eve  was  beguiled 
into  a  violation  of  the  one  commandment  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She  took  of  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  her  husband 
(comp.  2  Cor.  xi,  3 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  13).  See  Adam.  The 
npostle  seems  to  intimate  (1  Tim.  ii,  14, 15)  that  she 
wv  less  aware  than  her  husband  of  the  character  of 
her  sin ;  and  that  the  pangs  of  maternity  were  to  be 
iu  some  sort  an  expiation  of  her  offence.  The  differ- 
ent aspects  under  which  Eve  regarded  her  mi»sioii  as 
a  mother  are  seen  in  the  name*  of  her  sons.  At  the 
birth  of  the  first  she  said  "I  have  gotten  a  man  from 
the  l»rd,"  or,  as  some  have  rashly  rendered  it,  "  I 
have  gotten  a  man,  f  tm  the  Lord,"  mistaking  him  for 
the  Rodeeu  er.  When  the  second  was  born,  finding 
b  r  hop?a  frustrated,  she  named  him  Abel,  or  vanity. 
When  hi*  brother  hid  slain  him,  and  she  again  bare  a 
ton,  *lu>  culled  hU  name  Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother 
warned  to  outweigh  the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life: 
••For  God,"  said  she,  "hath  appointed  ME  another 
se -d  instead  of  Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."    8ee  Abel. 

The  E  intern  people  have  paid  honors  to  Adam  and 
Eve  as  to  saint.*,  and  have  some  curious  traditions 
c  incernin^  them  (see  D'Uerbelot.  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
luU,  s.  v.  Havah ;  Fabricius,  Pseudepigr.  V.  Test,  i,  108 
v1  ).  There  is  a  remarkable  tradition  preserved  among 
the  Rabbi*  that  Eve  was  not  the  first  wife  of  Adam, 
but  that  previous  to  her  creation  one  had  been  created 
in  the  same  way.  which,  they  sagaciously  observe,  ac- 
count* for  the  number  of  a  man's  ribs  being  equal  on 
each  side.  LUith,  or  I.ilU,  for  this  was  the  name  of 
Adam's  first  consort,  fell  from  her  state  of  innocence 
without  tempting,  or,  at  all  events,  without  success- 
fully tempting  her  husband.  She  was  immediately 
ranked  among  the  fallen  angels,  and  has  ever  since, 
according  to  the  same  tradition,  exercised  an  inveter- 
ate hatred  against  all  women  and  children.  Up  to  a 
wry  late  period  she  was  held  in  great  dread  lest  she 
should  destroy  male  children  previous  to  circumcision, 
after  which  her  power  over  them  ceased.  When  that 
rite  was  solemnized,  those  who  were  present  were  in 
the  habit  of  pronouncing,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  names 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  a  command  to  Lilith  to  depart 
<  see  Eisenmengcr,  Entdecktes  Jwlmtkum,  ii,  421).  She 
has  been  compared  with  the  Pandora  of  classic  fable 
(Bauer,  Afythol.  i.  96  sq. ;  Buttroann,  Mytkoiogus,  i,  48 
sq. ;  Has<e,  EntdecLnng.  i,  232). 

See  Olmsted,  Our  First  Mother  (N.  Y.  1852);  Rei- 
neccius,  XV  A  dtrno  omlrogyno  (Weissenf.  1725) ;  Thilo, 
Filitu  matris  rintntium  in  virion  Jchovam  (Erlangen, 
174H ) ;  Kocher,  Comment,  philol.  ad  (.en.  ii,  18-20  (Jen. 
1779) ;  Schulthess,  Ereget.  theol^g.  Fmrschungen,  i,  421 
sq. ;  Bastard,  Doctrine  of  Geneva,  ii,  61;  Hughes,  Fe- 
rniU  Char*tcUr$,  p.  1. 

Evelyn,  Jons,  was  born  Oct.  81.  1620,  at  his  fa- 
ther's *<nt  of  Wotton,  in  Surrey.  He  was  educated 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  served  a  short  time  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  returned  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  to  rejoin  the  king's 
forces;  but,  on  the  king's  defeat  at  Gloucester,  he 
left  England,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  troubles  he 
travelled  In  France  and  Italy.    In  1662  he 


to  England,  and  on  the  restoration  he  took  an  honora- 
ble part  in  public  business.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1706. 
He  was  one  of  tho  original  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  transactions. 
His  most  valuable  work  was  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  on 
Forest  Trees.  His  Diary  (not  published  till  1M*)  is 
exceedingly  useful  for  the  knowledge  it  conveys  of 
the  times  in  which  Evelyn  lived.  The  Diary  and  Cor- 
respondence has  lately  been  re-cdited,  with  much  new 
matter  (Lond.  1*50-52,  4  vols.  8v..).  His  History  if 
Religion,  a  rational  Account  of  the  true  Religion,  was 
also  first  published  from  the  MS.  in  1850  by  the  Rev. 
N.  M.  Evanson  (London,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  in  1848  his 
Life  of  Mrs.Godolphin  (from  MSS.)  was  published  by 
bishop  Wilberforce.— Aliihone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  ».  v. 

Evening  e'reb,  dusk;  iowipa,  6\l/ia),  the  pe- 

riod following  sunset,  with  which  the  Jewish  day  (wv- 
SillAtpuv)  l»egan  (Gen.  i,  5;  Mark  xiii,  85).  See  Day. 
Some  writers  have  argued  thut  the  first  creative  day 
(Gen.  i,  .f>)  is  reckoned  from  the  morning,  when  light 
first  appeared  (ver.  3),  as  if  "evening"  then  designa- 
ted not  a  portion  of  time,  but  a  terminatum  of  the  first 
creative  period  or  age ;  but  this  does  violence  to  the 
whole  order  of  the  narrative,  in  which  a  period  of 
night  invariably  precedes  one  of  daylight,  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  conventional  Hebrew  usage  of  a 
vv\cnfttpov  or  "  evening-and-morning,"  and  as  the 
terms  are  expressly  defined  in  the  former  clause  of 
ver.  5.  If  *•  evening"  in  the  phrase  in  question  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  "  night"  us  a  terminus,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  terminus  a  quo,  as  dating  the  latter  from  the 
aboriginal  "darkness,"  ver.  2,  and  not  a  terminus  ad 

I  qvem  of  the  ensuing  day.    See  Nioht. 

Tho  Hebrews  appear  to  have  reckoned  two  evenings 

I  in  each  day ;  as  in  the  phrase  D?3^5  "pa,  between  the 
two  evtnings  (Exod.  xvi,  12;  xxx,  8),  by  which  they 
designated  that  part  of  the  day  in  which  the  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  killed  (Exod.  xii,  6;  l^v.  xxiii,  5; 
Num.  ix,  3, 5 ;  in  the  Heb.  and  margin) ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  evening  sacrifice  was  offered,  the  lamps 
lighted,  and  the  incense  burned  (Exod.  xxix,  89,  41 ; 
Num.  xxviii,  4).  But  the  ancients  themselves  disa- 
greed concerning  this  usage ;  for  the  Samaritans  and 
Caraites  (comp.  Reland,  De  Samarit.  §  22,  in  his  Diss. 
Miscell.  vol.  ii ;  Trigland,  De  Karaeis,  chap,  iv)  under- 
stood the  time  to  be  that  Iwtwecn  sunset  and  twilight, 
and  so  A  ben  Esra  at  Exod.  xii,  6,  who  writes  that  it 
was  about  the  third  hour  (9  o'clock  P.M.) ;  the  Phari- 
sees, on  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus  ( War,  vi,  9, 8),  and  the  Rabbins  (Pesach,  v,  8), 
thought  that il  th«  Jirst  evening"  was  that  period  of 
the  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  verging  towards  set- 
ting (Gr.  ctiXn  rpitffa),  "  the  second  evening"  the  pre- 
cise moment-  of  sunset  itaelf  (foiAn  otf*'a),  according 
to  which  opinion  the  paschal  lamb  would  be  slaugh- 
tered from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour  (3  to  5 
o'clock  P.M.).  The  former  of  these  opinions  seems 
preferable  on  account  of  the  expression  in  Deut. 
xvi,  6,  u  when  the  sun  goeth  down,"  OWSTri  8132 ; 
and  also  on  account  of  the  similar  phraseology 
among  the  Arabs  (Horhaneddin,  Enchiridion  Studum, 
viii,  36,  ed.  Caspin,  Lips,  1838;  Kumus,  p.  1917;  on 
ihe  contrary,  see  Pococke,  Ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p. 
71;  Talmud  llieros.  Rerach.  chap,  i;  BabyL  Sobb. 
ii,  346,  fol. ;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  684,  Lips.).  See  Pass- 
ovkk. 

EVENING  SACRIFICE.   See  Daii.t  Ohpekiso. 

Even-Song,  the  form  of  divine  service  appoint- 
ed to  he  "  said  or  sung'''  in  the  evening  of  each  day  in 
the  Church  of  England,  the  expression  "sung"  mean- 
ing not  an  intonation  of  the  voice,  where  the  service 
is  otherwise  professedly  read,  but  the  chanting  of  the 
service,  as  in  cathedrals. — Eden,  Churchman's  Diction- 
ary, s.  v. 

Everett,  Joseph,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal 
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minister,  was  born  in  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md.,  June  17, 
1732 ;  was  converted  in  the  time  of  Wbitefield,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Presbyterians  (then  culled  "  New 
Lights"),  in  June,  1763,  but  soon  lost  bis  religion,  and 
remained  in  sin  until  in  1778  or  1779  he  was  reclaim- 
ed through  Asbury's  preaching.  In  17*0  he  entered 
the  itinerant  ministry,  and  labored  as  pastor  and  pro- 
*» i«l  1  ii _C  elder  with  great  unction  and  success  until  1*04, 
when  he  became  sii|>erannuateJ,  and  died  in  Dorches- 
ter, Md.,  Oct.  lti,  18U9,  having  preached  Christ  earn- 
estly for  thirty  years,  and  been  instrumental  in  the 
salvation  of  many  souls.  He  was  a  preacher  ••  mighty 
through  God,"  and  died  in  great  triumph.  See  Minutes 
of  Cmfmnces,  i,  179 ;  also  Autobiographical  Sketch  in 
the  ArminUm  Magazine,  vol.  ii;  Sprague,  Annuls,  vii, 
71 ;  Stevens,  Hist.  M.  E.  Church.    (G.  J,.  T.) 

Everlasting.    See  Etebnau 

Everlasting  GospeL  See  Evanoelium  jEter- 
ncm. 

Eves,  or  Vigils,  the  nights  or  evenings  before  cer-  ' 
tain  holydays  of  the  Church.    In  the  primitive  times,  . 
it  was  the  custom  for  Christians  to  pass  great  part  of  | 
the  nights  that  preceded  certain  holydays  in  religious  j 
exercises ;  these,  from  their  being  performed  in  the 
night-time,  were  called  vigils  or  watching*.    One  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  early  Church  was  the  Eist- 
er  vigil.    According  to  the  testimony  of  laictantiu* 
and  Jerome,  tho  early  Christians  expected  the  second 
coming  of  (Christ  on  this  night,  and  prepared  them- 
selves, by  fasting,  prayer,  and  other  spiritual  exercise?, 
for  that  great  event.    The  illuminations  on  these  vig- 
ils were  often  splendid.    The  night-watchinga,  in  all 
probability,  owed  their  origin  to  the  necessity  under 
which  the  primitive  Christians  lay  of  meeting  by 
night :  when  the  occasion  ceased,  the  custom  still  con- 
tinued. These  night-meetings  cams  to  lie  much  abused. ' 
Vigilantius,  in  the  4th  century,  strongly  inveighed 
against  them  on  the  ground  of  their  being  injurious 
to  the  morals  of  youn^  persons.    He  was  opposed  in  i 
this  view  by  Jerome.    Complaints,  however,  contin-  I 
ued  to  increase,  till  at  length  the  custom  was  abolished,  i 
The  fasts,  however,  were  retained,  keeping  the  former 
name  of  vigils.    The  Church  nf  England  has  assigned 
vigils  to  several  of  her  festivals,  but  has  prescribed  no 
other  observance  of  them  than  the  reading  of  the  col- 
lect peculiar  to  the  festival.    The  holydays  which 
have  vigils  may  l>o  seen  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  1 
in  the  table  of  the  vigils,  fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence 
to  be  observed  in  the  year.    There  are  no  vigils  rec- 
ognised in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  table 
of  vigils  being  left  out  by  the  revisers.  The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  observes  one  vigil  in  the  year, 
the  Watck-nvfht,  Dec.  81,  in  which  service  is  kept  up 
until  midnight. — Bingham,  Orig.  t'ccl.  bk.  viii,  ch.  x,  § 
1 ;  xiii,  111,  4 ;  Eden,  Churchman's  Diet.  s.  v. 

E'vi  (Heb.  Evi',  -nx,  desire  or  dwelling;  Sept. 
Ef''«i,  Ei'ir),  one  of  the  live  king*  ('*  dukes")  of  the  Mid- 
ianitcs  (near  Sibon)  slain  by  the  Israelites  in  the  war 
arising  out  of  the  idolatry  of  Raal-peor,  induced  by 
the  suggestion  of  Balaam  "(Num.  xxxi,  8).  nnd  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Keubcu  (Josh,  xiii, 
21).    See  Midian. 

Evidence.  I.  Evidence  is  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  of  "IB3,  se.'pher,  a  book  (as  usually  rendered),  or 
writing  (q.  v.)  generally,  hence  a  document  of  title,  i.  q. 
dttd  or  bill  of  sale  (Jer.  xxxii,  10, 11, 14.  44) :  lAtyvoc, 
j>'o«f  (Heb.  xi,  1 ;  "reproof,"  2  Tim.  iii,  10,  i.  e.  con- 
ricti>m). 

II.  Evidence  is  defined  by  Rlackstono  "to  signify 
that  which  demonstrates,  makes  clear,  or  ascertains 
the  truth  of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other"  (Comm.  iii,  23).  "  Intuitive 
evidence  comprehends  all  first  truths,  or  principles  of  < 
common  sense,  as  'every  change  implies  the  operation  j 
«)f  a  cause ;'  axioms  in  science,  as  4  tilings  equal  to  the  ' 


same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another;'  and  tho  eri. 
dence  of  consciousness,  whether  by  sense,  or  memory, 
or  thought,  as  when  we  touch,  or  remember,  or  know, 
or  feel  anything.  Evidence  of  this  kind  arises  direct- 
ly from  the  presence  or  contemplation  of  the  object, 
and  gives  knowledge  without  any  effort  upon  our 
parts.  Veluctive  evidence  is  distinguished  as  demon- 
strative  and  probable.  JMmonstratiec  evidence  rests 
upon  axioms,  or  first  truths,  from  which,  by  ratioci- 
nation, we  attain  to  other  truths.  It  is  scientific,  and 
leads  to  certainty.  It  admits  not  of  degrees ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  contrary  of  the  truth 
which  it  establishes.  Probable  evidence  has  reference, 
not  to  necessary,  but  contingent  truth.  It  admits  of 
degrees,  and  is  derived  from  various  sources;  e.  g. 
experience,  analogy,  and  testimony"  (Fleming,  Vocal* 
ulary  of  Philosophy,  S.  v.). 

The  Scotch  school  of  metaphysics  presents  the  doc- 
trine of  evidence  as  follows :  "  The  theory  of  evidence 
was  not  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  the  ancient  writers, 
but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  researches  of  modern  logicians, 
from  Bacon  downwards,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
complete  exposition  of  it.  The  grounds  on  which  we 
believe  a  statement  to  Ims  either  true  or  false  are  term- 
ed the  evidence.  These  grounds,  it  is  obvious,  may 
vary  in  kind  as  well  as  iu  degree.  Some  truths  are 
capable  of  being  established  with  undoubted  certainty ; 
others,  again,  admit  of  a  proof  more  or  less  strong- 
It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  know  by  what 
kind  of  evidence  any  fact  or  statement  can  be  support, 
ed,  and  thus  we  may  readily  ascertain  to  what  extent 
our  belief  in  it  may  be  carried.  The  two  great  classes 
into  which  all  kinds  of  evidence  are  usually  reduced 
are  intuitive  and  deductive,  the  former  calling  for  im- 
mediate and  irresistiblo  belief,  independently  of  any 
process  of  argumentation  whatever;  the  latter  requir- 
ing for  its  proof  various  consecutive  steps  of  reason- 
ing. Some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  dividing  evi- 
dence into  three  classes :  intuitive  deductive,  and 
demonstrative,  and  tho  evidence  of  testimony.  I'nder 
intuitive  evidence,  which  commands  instant  and  irre- 
sistible belief,  are  generally  included,  besides  those  <i 
priori  truths  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  an  act 
of  consciousness,  tho  evidence  of  sense,  of  memory, 
and  of  axioms  or  general  principles.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever,  to  bear  iu  mind  that  consciousness  and  intuitive 
evidence  are  convertible  terms,  and  that  is  in  no  sense 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  resting  on  intuitive  evi- 
dence which  is  not  involved  in  an  act  of  consciousness. 
This  view  of  the  subject  no  doubt  limits  the  number 
of  intuitive, and  therefore  dogmatically  certain  truths: 
sufficient,  however,  remains  to  establish  a  sure  foun- 
dation for  all  future  reasoning  of  every  kind.  And 
this  is  all  that  ought  to  be  desired.  Those  truths  only 
are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  intuitions  which  we  can- 
not deny  without  involving  ourselves  in  an  obvious 
contradiction.  What  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  intu- 
itive. We  cannot  think,  for  example,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness. To  these,  then,  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
dogmatical  certainty  belongs.  He  cannot  doubt  their 
truth  without  disclaiming  the  nature  with  w  hich  he 
has  been  endowed.  The  evidence  of  intuition,  or  con- 
sciousness, is  certain  in  itself,  but  from  it«  truths  no 
other  truths  ran  be  deduced.  Hence  the  distinction 
drawn  between  this  and  all  the  other  species  of  evi- 
dence, which  are  classed  under  one  bead,  termed  do. 
ductive.  Deductive  evidence,  or  that  which  is  chiefly 
available  in  the  evolution  of  unknown  from  known 
truths,  is  usually  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  demon- 
strative and  moral,  or  probable  evidence,  giving  rise 
to  a  corresponding  distinction  in  modes  of  reasoning. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  difference  between 
demonstrative  and  probable  evidence  be  kept  constant- 
ly in  view,  that  we  may  lie  prevented  from  confound- 
ing two  tpecies  of  truth  bo  completely  distinct  from 
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one  another.  The  evidence  of  demonstration  applies 
to  necessary,  moral  or  probable  evidence  to  contingent, 
truth.  The  great  mass  of  objects  upon  which  onr 
judgment  and  reasoning*  are  exercised  rests  upon 
probable  evidence.  Demonstrative  evidence  is  very 
limited  in  the  range  of  its  application,  extending  no 
farther  than  to  the  relations  of  number  und  quantity, 
which  are  capable  of  being  expressed  iu  language  so 
strictly  definite  as  to  admit  of  no  misunderstanding  or 
mistake.  On  the  strict  definition  of  terms  rests  the 
whole  certainty  of  mathematical  truth,  which  is  not 
an  absolute,  therefore,  but  a  hypothetical  certainty ; 
aud  to  the  great  mass  of  phenomena,  and  event*  with 
which  we  are  familiarly  conversant,  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  would  be  altogether  inapplicable.  The  lan- 
guage employed  is  too  vague  and  ambiguous  to  admit 
of  strict  definition ;  and  such  is  the  imperfection  of 
language  that,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  have 
words  used  in  a  fixed  meaning,  it  is  impracticable. 
1  he  idea  has,  no  doubt,  been  entertained  of  reducing 
words,  expressive  of  our  views  on  general  subjects,  to 
a  lixed  and  certain  signification;  and  even  the  illus- 
trious names  of  I^ihnitz  and  Locke  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  plan,  and  yet  we  fear  the  expe- 
rience of  all  past  ages  must  pronounce  it  Utopian. 
However  advantageous,  indeed,  such  a  plan  in  some 
respecta  might  be,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  might 
not  so  fetter  and  constrain  the  mind  that  no  scope 
would  be  given  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which 
the  labor  required  in  procuring  probable  evidence 
summons  into  action.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the  mind 
to  entertain  too  strong  a  partiality  for  one  species  of 
evidence  rather  than  another.  We  thereby  lose  sight 
of  tba  important  fact  that  the  same  kind  of  evidence  is 
not  equally  applicable  in  all  cases,  and  that  therefore 
we  ought  only  to  require  such  evidences  as  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  the  case  admit.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  iieing  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  evidence 
adduced,  it  ought  to  l>o  onr  chief  inquiry  whether,  in 
any  given  raw,  we  have  obtained  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  which  is  applicable." 

On  the  distinction  between  probable  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  see  Butler,  Analogy  of  Religion  (Intro- 
duction'. See  also  Ganlner,  Christian  Cyd'upndia,  p. 
;:';Vi;  Borgier.  Diet.  oV  Thrvlyie,  ii,  634;  Brown,  On 
Cant  and  Ejjert,  notes  E,  F ;  Al>ererombie,  On  InttUrc- 
tnal  Power*,  pt.  ii ;  Starkic,  (>n  Evidence,  L  471 ;  Gam- 
Her,  On  Moral  Evidence  (London,  1824,  8vo);  Locke, 
K#fty,  hfc.  iv,  ch.  15. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  the  title  generally 
given  by  English  writers  to  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  revelation.  This  branch  of 
theology  does  not  include  demonstrations  of  the  being 
of  God  against  the  atheists,  but  is  directed  against  all 
who  deny  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Scriptures  on  which  it  rests.  The  term  Apologetics 
has  been  adopted  in  Germany  for  the  name  of  this  sci- 
ence, and  under  that  title  and  that  of  Apology  we  have 
given  an  account  of  the  forms  which  the  proofs  and 
defences  of  Christianity  have  assumed  in  the  various 
periods  of  Church  history.  In  this  article  we  give 
(I.)  a  summary  of  the  evidences  as  they  arc  common- 
ly state.  I  by  English  writers;  (II.)  a  summary  of  the 
views  held  l.y  different  writers  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  several  branches  of  evidence. 

I.  Summitry  of  Christian  Eridence*. — The  evidences 
of  Christianity  are  usually  classed  by  English  writers 
under  three  bead* — External,  Internal,  and  Collateral. 
The  Erternal  evidences  are  those  which  demonstrate 
the  authenticity,  credibility,  and  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  including  the  arguments  from  miracles 
and  prophecy.  The  Internal  evidence  is  drawn  from 
the  excellence  and  beneficial  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
and  morals  of  Scripture,  from  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  marks  of  integrity,  consistency,  and  in- 
spiration which  aru  inherent  in  the  record.  The  Col- 
literal  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  histo  y  of  Chris- 


tianity itself,  from  its  marvellous  diffusion,  Its  effects 
upon  human  nature,  upon  the  progress  of  society,  aud 
upon  what  is  generally  called  civilization.  One  of  the 
best  sketches  of  the  evidences,  according  to  this  classi- 
fication of  them,  is  that  given  by  Watson  (Institutes,  vol. 
i).  Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  these  direct  evi- 
dences, he  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  presumptive 
evidence,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline. 
Man  is  universally  admitted,  by  all  who  admit  the  I  e- 
ing  of  God,  to  be  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  law  of  God.  But  dei  sts  assert 
that  this  law  is  given  in  nature  sufficiently,  and  that 
revelation  is  unnecessary.  It  can  be  shown,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  human  reason,  unaided,  lias  never  af- 
forded to  man  any  clear  standard  of  moral  quality  fur 
actions,  and  that,  even  If  it  could  do  so,  its  decisions 
lack  authority  to  control  the  will ;  they  are,  at  best, 
hut  opinions,  which  may  be  received  or  not,  at  pleas, 
uro.  History  shows  that  sober  views  of  religion  have 
been  found  nowhere  since  the  times  of  the  patriarchs, 
except  in  the  writings  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  in 
writings  drawn  from  them ;  and  that  whatever  truth 
has  been  found  in  the  religious  systems  of  the  heathen 
can  he  traced  to  revelation.  Their  notions  as  to  the 
very  rudimentary  doctrines  of  religion,  e.  g.  God, 
providence,  immortality,  etc.,  clearly  show  the  neces- 
sity of  revelation.  Admitting,  then,  the  presumption 
that  a  revelation  should  l»c  given  in  some  wnv,  we 
may  show,  a  priori,  that  it  must  (1)  contain  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  most  important  to  man ;  (?)  that 
it  must  accord  with  the  principles  of  former  revela- 
tions ;  (3)  that  it  must  have  an  external  authentica- 
tion ;  and  (4)  that  it  must  contain  provisions  for  its  ow  n 
effectual  promulgation.  All  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled by  the  revelation  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  ami  New  Testament,  and  nowhere  else. 

1.  The  external  evidences  include  miracles  and 
prophecy.  "  We  need  uot  inquire  whether  external 
evidence  of  a  revelation  is  in  all  cases  requisite  to  him 
who  immediately  and  at  first  receives  it;  for  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  private  revelations  have  ever  l>een 
made  by  God  to  individuals,  and  what  evidence  i.«  re- 
quired to  authenticate  them,  but  what  is  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  we  ought  to  require  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  received  a  revelation  of  the  w  ill  of  (Jod, 
with  a  command  to  communicate  it  to  us,  and  to  enjoin 
it  upon  our  acceptance  and  submission  as  the  rule  of 
our  opinions  and  manners.  He  may  »>elieve  that  a  di- 
vine communication  has  been  made  to  himself,  but  his 
belief  has  no  authority  to  command  ours.  He  may 
have  actually  received  it,  but  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing  it  w  ithout  proof.  That  proof  is  not  the 
high  and  excellent  nature  of  the  truths  he  teaches ; 
in  other  words,  that  which  is  called  the  internal  tri- 
dence  cannot  tic  that  proof.  For  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  doctrines  he  teaches,  though  they  should  he  calla- 
ble of  a  higher  degree  of  rational  demonstration  than 
any  delivered  to  the  world  before,  may  not  be  the 
fruits  of  his  own  mental  lalor.  //«  may  l»e  conscious 
that  they  are  not,  but  ire  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that  of  which  he  is  conscious  except  by  his  ow  n  testi- 
mony. To  us,  therefore,  they  would  have  no  authori- 
ty but  as  the  opinions  of  a  man  whose  intellectual  at- 
tainments we  might  admire,  but  to  whom  we  could 
not  submit  as  to  an  infallible  guide,  and  the  less  so  if 
any  part  of  the  doct  ine  taught  by  him  were  either 
mysterious  or  above  our  reason,  or  contrary  to  our  in- 
terests, prejudices,  and  passions.  If,  therefore,  any 
person  should  profess  to  have  received  a  revelation  of 
truth  from  God  to  teach  to  mankind,  and  that  he  was 
directed  to  command  their  oliedience  to  it  on  |iain  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  he  would  be  asked  for  some  ex- 
ternal authentication  of  his  mission ;  nor  would  the 
reasonableness  and  excellence  of  his  doctrines  f>e  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  this.  The  latter  ndght  entitle  him 
to  attention,  but  nothing  short  of  the  former  would  be 
thought  a  ground  sufficiently  strong  fur  yielding  to 
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him  an  absolute  obedience.  Without  it  he  might  rea-  |  ever  gaining  any  credit  in  the  world.  Reflect  more 
son  and  be  heard  with  respect,  but  he  could  not  com-  |>articularly  on  the  nature  of  those  grand  facts,  the 
mand.  On  this  very  reasonable  ground  the  Jews  on  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  which 
one  occasion  asked  our  Lord,  "  By  what  authority  dottt  formed  the  great  foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
tko*  these  things?"  and  on  another, "  What  sign  slowest  as  first  exhibited  to  the  apostles.  The  resurrection  of 
I /urn  unto  usf"   Agreeably  to  this,  the  authors  both  of  a  dead  man,  and  his  ascension  into  an  abode  in  the 


the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  revelations  profess  to 
have  authenticated  their  mission  by  the  two  great  ex- 
ternal proofs,  MiRACLKa  and  Prophkcy,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  considered  whether  this  kind  of  authenti- 
cation bo  reasonably  sufficient  to  command  our  faith 
and  obedience. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  may  not  conceive 
of  external  proofs  of  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  differing  from  those  which  are 
assumed  to  have  been  given,  and  more  convincing. 
In  whatever  way  the  authentication  had  been  made, 
we  might  have  conceived  of  modes  of  proof  differing 
in  kind,  or  more  ample  in  circumstance ;  so  that  to 
ground  an  objection  upon  the  absence  of  a  particular 
kind  of  proof,  for  which  we  have  a  preference,  would 
bo  trilling.  But  this  is  the  question :  Is  a  mission  to 
teach  the  will  of  God  to  man,  under  bis  immediate  au- 
thority, sufficiently  authenticated  when  miracle*  are 
really  performed,  and  prophecies  actually  and  unequiv- 
ocally accomplished?  We  have,  then,  first  to  show 
that  miracles  and  prophecies  are  possible,  that  their 
credibility  can  be  established  by  human  testimony, 
and  that,  when  thus  authenticated,  they  afford  the  nec- 
essity evidence  of  revelation.  These  topics  will  be 
treated  under  the  heads  of  Miracles  and  Pbophecy 
(q.  v.).  The  records  of  both  miracles  and  prophecy 
are  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  antiquity  of  these  writings  is  demonstra- 
ted by  the  very  fact  of  the  existence,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  well  as  by  the  concu.rent  testimony 
of  ancient  profane  authors.  These  hooks  can  l>e  shown, 
by  testimony  more  accurate  and  minute  than  exists 
with  regard  to  any  other  ancient  records,  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  now  as  when  originally  written, 
nay,  that  they  have  com  3  down  to  our  times  without 
any  material  alteration  whatsoever.  The  credibility 
of  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves  is 
fairly  proved  by  the  character  of  the  men,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  wrote,  and  by  the  entire 
absence  of  motive  for  falsification.  Allowing,  then, 
the  New  Testament  to  be  genuine,  it  follows,  "1.  That 
the  writers  knew  whether  the  facts  they  state  were 
true  or  false  (John  i,  3;  xix,  27,  35;  Acts  xxvii,  7,9). 

2.  That  the  character  of  these  writers,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  their  works,  seems  to  render  them  worthy 
of  regard,  and  leaves  no  room  to  imagine  they  intend- 
ed to  deceive  us.  The  manner  in  which  they  tell  their 
atory  is  most  happily  adapted  to  gain  our  belief.  There 
is  no  air  of  declamation  and  harangue ;  nothing  that 
looks  like  artifice  and  design  .*  no  afmlogies,  no  enco- 
miums, no  characters,  no  reflections,  no  digressions ; 
but  the  facts  are  recounted  with  great  simplicity,  just 
as  they  seem  to  have  happened,  and  those  facts  arc 
left  to  speak  for  themselves.  Their  integrity,  like- 
wise, evidently  nppcars  in  the  freedom  with  which 
they  mention  those  circumstances  which  might  have 
exposed  their  Master  and  themselves  to  the  greatest 
contempt  amongst  prejudiced  and  inconsiderate  men, 
such  as  they  knew  they  must  generally  expect  to  meet 
with  (John  i,  45,  46;  Vil,  52 ;  Luke  i"i,  4,  7  ;  Mark  vi, 
3;  Matt,  viii,  20;  John  vii,  48).  It  is  certain  that 
there  are  in  their  writings  the  most  genuine  traces  not 

only  of  a  plain  and  honest,  but  a  most  pious  and  de-  1  tions  and  exhibitions  of  the  divine  character ;  of  the 
vout,  a  most  benevolent  and  generous  disposition,  as  truth  of  that  view  of  the  moral  state  of  man  upon 
every  one  must  acknowledge  who  reads  their  writings. 1  which  its  disciplinary  treatment  is  founded;  of  the 

3.  The  apostles  were  under  no  temptation  to  forge  a  correspondence  that  there  is  between  its  views  of  man's 
story  of  this  kind,  or  to  publish  it  to  the  world  know-  j  mixed  relation  to  God  as  a  sinful  creature,  and  yet 
ing  it  to  be  false.    4.  Had  they  done  so,  humanly  pitied  and  cared  for,  and  that  actual  mixture  of  good 


upper  world,  were  such  strange  things  that  a  thousand 
objections  would  immediately  have  been  raised  agaiuxt 
them,  and  some  extraordinary  proof  would  have  been 
justly  required  as  a  balance  to  them.  Consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  apostles  undertook  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  testimony  to  these  facts,  and  it  will  evi- 
dently appear  that,  instead  of  confirming  their  scheme, 
it  must  have  been  sufficient  utterly  to  have  overthrown 
it,  had  it  been  itself  the  most  probable  imposture  that 
the  wit  of  man  could  ever  have  contrived.  See  Acts 
iii,  ix,  xiv,  xix,  etc.  Tbey  did  not  merely  assert  that 
they  had  seen  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus,  but  that  he 
had  endowed  them  with  a  variety  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers ;  and  these  they  undertook  to  display,  not  in  such 
idle  and  useless  tricks  as  sleight  of  hand  might  per- 
form, but  in  such  solid  and  important  works  as  ap- 
peared worthy  of  divine  interposition,  and  entirely  su- 
perior to  human  power.  Nor  ware  these  things  un- 
dertaken in  a  corner,  in  a  circle  of  friends  or  depend- 
ents ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  wrought,  as  might  l>e 
suspected,  by  any  confederates  in  the  fraud ;  but  they 
were  done  often  in  the  most  public  manner.  Would 
impostors  have  made  such  pretensions  as  these  ?  or,  if 
they  had,  must  they  not  immediately  have  been  ex- 
posed and  ruined?  Now,  if  the  New  Testament  bo 
genuine,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  apostles  pretend  to 
have  wrought  miracles  in  the  very  presence  of  those 
to  whom  their  writings  were  addressed;  nay,  more, 
they  profess  likewise  to  have  conferred  those  miracu- 
lous gifts  in  some  considerable  degrees  on  others,  even 
on  the  very  persons  to  whom  they  write,  and  they  ap- 
peal to  their  consciences  as  to  the  truth  of  it.  And 
could  there  possibly  be  room  for  delusion  here  ?  5.  It 
is  likewise  certain  that  the  apostles  did  gain  early 
credit,  and  succeeded  in  a  most  wonderful  manner. 
This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  vast  number  of 
churches  established  in  early  ages  at  Rome,  Corinth, 
Ephcsus,  Colosse,  etc.  6.  That,  admitting  the  facts 
which  they  testified  concerning  Christ  to  be  true,  then 
it  was  reasonable  for  their  contemporaries,  and  is  rea- 
sonable for  us,  to  receive  the  Gospel  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  great 
thing  they  asserted  was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and 
that  he  was  proved  to  be  so  by  prophecies  accomplish- 
ed in  him,  and  by  miracles  wrought  by  him,  and 
by  others  in  his  name.  If  we  attend  to  these,  we 
shall  find  them  to  be  no  contemptible  arguments, 
but  must  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  the  prem- 
ises being  established,  the  conclusion  most  easily 
and  necessarily  follows;  and  this  conclusion,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  taken  in  all  its  extent,  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  Gospel  revelation,  and  therefore  is  some- 
times put  for  the  whole  of  it  (Acts  viii,  37 ;  xvii, 

2.  The  Internal  evidence  of  Christianity  Is  drawn 
from  a  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  of 
their  consistency  with  the  character  of  God,  and  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  men. 
It  takes  note  also  of  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
of  their  superiority  to  all  other  systems  of  ethics ;  and 
especially  of  the  character  of  Christ,  as  a  real  life  far 
transcending  even  the  highest  imaginations  of  merely 
human  moralists.    *'  Of  its  just  and  sublime  concep- 


speaking,  they  must  quickly  have  perished  in  it,  nnd 
their  foolish  cause  must  have  died  with  them,  without 


and  evil,  penalty  and 
tion  of  the  world 


',  which  the  condi- 
;  of  the  connection  of  ita 
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doctrine  of  atonement  with  hope ;  of  the  adaptation  of 
its  doctrine  of  divine  influence  to  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind  when  rightly  understood,  and  the  affect- 
ing ttenevulence  and  condescension  which  it  implies; 
and  of  its  noble  and  sanctifying  revelations  of  the 
blessedness  of  a  future  life,  much  might  be  said — they 
are  subjects,  indeed,  on  which  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  they  can  never  be  exhausted.  Nowhere  ex- 
cept in  the  Scriptures  have  we  a  perfect  system  of 
morals;  and  the  deficiencies  of  pagan  morality  only 
exalt  the  purity,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  practica- 
bility of  oum.  The  character  of  the  Being  acknowl- 
edged as  supreme  must  always  impress  itself  upon 
moral  feeling  and  practice,  the  obligation  of  which 
rests  upon  his  will.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  4  holy,' 
without  spot;  'just,'  without  partiality ;  'good,' bound- 
lessly Wnevolent  and  beneficent;  and  his  law  is  the 
image  of  himself,  *  holy,  just,  and  good.'  These  great 
moral  qualities  are  not  made  known  to  us  merely  in 
the  abstract,  so  as  to  be  comparatively  feeble  in  their 
influence,  but  in  the  person  of  Christ,  our  God  incar- 
nate, they  arc  seen  exemplified  in  action,  displaying 
themselves  amidst  human  relations,  and  the  actual 
circumstances  of  human  life.  With  pagans  the  au- 
thority of  moral  rules  was  cither  the  opinion  of  the 
wine,  or  the  tradition  of  the  ancient,  confirmed,  it  is 
true,  in  some  degree,  by  observation  and  experience ; 
but  to  us  they  are  given  as  command*  immediately 
issuing  from  the  supreme  Governor,  and  ratified  as  his 
by  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  attestations.  With 
them  many  great  moral  principles,  being  indistinctly 
apprehended,  were  matters  of  doubt  and  debate ;  to 
us.  the  explicit  manner  in  which  they  are  given  ex- 
cludes both :  for  it  cannot  lie  questioned  whether  we 
are  commanded  to  love  ou  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  to 
do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us,  a 
precept  which  comprehends  almost  all  relative  moral- 
ity in  one  plain  principle ;  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  to 
love  all  mankind;  to  live  righteously  and  solnsrly,  as 
w-11  as  godly;  that  magistrates  must  be  a  terror  only 
to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  that 
subjects  arc  to  render  honor  to  whom  honor,  and  trib- 
ute to  whom  tribute,  is  due;  that  masters  are  to  lie 
just  and  merciful,  and  servants  faithful  and  obedient. 
These,  and  many  other  familiar  precepts,  are  too  ex- 
plicit to  be  mistaken,  and  too  authoritative  to  be  dis- 
puted ;  two  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  rendering 
law  effectual.  Those  who  never  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  revelation,  never  conceived  justly  and  comprehen- 
sively of  that  moral  state  of  the  heart  from  which  right 
and  beneficent  conduct  alone  can  flow ;  and,  therefore, 
when  they  speak  of  the  same  virtues  as  those  enjoined 
by  Christianity,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  attach- 
ing to  them  a  lower  idea.  In  this  the  infinite  superi- 
ority of  Christianity  displays  itself.  The  principle  of 
obedience  is  not  only  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  tho 
fear  of  his  displeasure,  but  a  tender  love,  excited  by 
his  infinite  compassions  to  us  in  the  gift  of  his  Son, 
which  shrinks  from  offending.  To  tills  influential  mo- 
tive as  a  mum  of  oticdience  is  added  another,  drawn 
from  its  end:  one  not  less  influential,  but  which  hea- 
then moralists  never  knew—the  testimony  that  we 
please  God,  manifested  in  the  acceptance  of  our  pray- 
ers, and  in  spiritual  and  felicitous  communion  with 
him.  By  Christianity,  impurity  of  thought  und  desire 
is  restrained  in  an  equal  decree  as  are  their  overt  acts 
in  the  lips  and  conduct.  Humanity,  meekness,  gen- 
tleness, placability,  disinterestedness,  and  charity  are 
all  as  clearly  and  solemnly  enjoined  as  the  grosser 
vices  are  prohibited ;  and  on  the  unruly  tongue  Itself 
is  impressed  '  the  law  of  kindness.'  Nor  are  the  in- 
junctions feeble ;  they  are  strictly  uw,  and  not  mere 
advice  and  recommendations :  '  Without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord ;'  and  thus  our  entrance  into 
heaven,  and  our  escape  from  perdition,  are  made  to 
depend  upon  this  preparation  of  mind.  To  all  this  is 
added  possibility,  nay,  certainty  of  attainment,  if  we 


use  the  appointed  means.  A  pagan  could  draw,  though 
not  with  lines  so  perfect,  a  beau  ideal  of  virtue  which 
he  never  thought  attainable ;  but  the  '  full  assurance 
j  of  hope'  is  given  by  the  religion  of  Christ  to  all  who 
i  are  seeking  the  moral  renovation  of  their  nature,  be- 
cause '  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  ua  to  will  mid  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure.'  When  such  is  the  moral  nature 
of  Christianity,  how  obvious  is  it  that  its  tendency. 
.  both  as  to  individuals  and  to  society,  must  he  in  the 
highest  sense  beneficial !  From  every  passion  which 
wastes,  and  bums,  and  frets,  and  enfeebles  the  spirit, 
the  individual  is  set  free,  and  his  inward  peace  renders 
his  obedience  cheerful  and  voluntary ;  and  we  might 
appeal  to  infidels  themselves  whether,  if  the  moral 
principles  of  the  Gospel  were  wrought  into  the  heart!, 
and  emlxxlied  in  the  conduct  of  all  men,  the  world 
would  not  l»e  happy ;  whether  if  governments  ruled, 
and  subjects  obeyed,  by  the  laws  of  Christ;  whether 
if  the  rules  of  strict  justice  which  are  enjoined  ujion 
us  reguluted  all  the  transactions  of  men,  and  all  tliut 
mercy  to  the  distressed  which  we  are  taught  to  feel 
and  to  practise  came  into  operation ;  and  whether,  if 
the  precepts  which  delineate  and  enforce  tho  duties  of 
husbands,  wives,  masters,  servants,  parents,  children, 
did,  in  fact,  fully  and  generally  govern  all  these  rela- 
tions— whether  a  letter  age  than  that  called  poWen  by 
the  poets  would  not  then  be  realized,  and  Virgil's 

Jnm  rniit  ft  \'<rnc,y  rttitunt  Sahimin  r&nw, 
[Mow  Antra?*  return-,  and  the  gaturntan  reign,] 

be  far  too  weak  to  express  the  mighty  change  ?  [It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  that  the  heathen  poets  fix- 
ed the  Golden  Age.  At  that  period,  according  to  them, 
Aetrrea  (the  goddess  of  justice),  and  many  other  dei- 
ties, lived  on  earth,  but,  being  offended  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men,  they  successively  fled  to  heaven.  As- 
trasa  staid  longest,  but  ut  last  retired  to  her  native 
seat,  and  was  translated  into  the  sign  Virgo,  next  to 
Libra,  who  holds  her  lmlunce.]  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  Christianity.  On  immense  numbers  of  individuals 
it  has  superinduced  these  moral  changes ;  all  nations, 
where  it  has  been  fully  and  faithfully  exhibited,  I  ►ear, 
amidst  their  remaining  vices,  the  impress  of  its  hal- 
lowing and  benevolent  influence :  it  is  now  in  active 
exertion  in  many  of  the  darkest  and  worst  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  convey  the  same  blessings ;  and  he  who  would 
arrest  its  progress,  were  he  able,  would  quench  the 
only  hope  which  remains  to  our  world,  and  prove  him- 
self an  enemy  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  mankind. 
What,  then,  we  ask,  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  the 
Scriptures  are  worthy  of  God,  and  propose  the  very 
ends  which  rendered  a  revelation  necessary  ?  Of  the 
whole  system  of  practical  religion  which  it  contains 
we  may  say,  as  of  that  which  is  eml>odietl  in  our  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount,  in  the  words  of  one  who,  in  a 
course  of  sermons  on  that  divine  composition,  has  en- 
tered most  deeply  into  its  spirit,  and  presented  a  most 
instructive  delineation  of  the  character  which  it  was 
intended  to  form,  '  Behold  Christianity  in  its  native 
form,  as  delivered  by  its  great  author.  See  a  picture 
of  God,  as  far  as  he  is  imitable  by  man,  drawn  by 
God's  own  hand.  What  beauty  appears  in  the  whole ! 
How  just  a  symmetry !  What  exact  proportion  in 
every  part !  How  desirable  is  the  happiness  here  de- 
scribed !  How  venerable,  how  lovely  is  the  holiness!' 
4  If,'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  '  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and 
justice,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness,  and  purity,  and 
meekness,  and  contentcdness,  and  charity  be  images 
of  God  and  rays  of  divinity,  then  that  doctrine,  in 
which  all  these  shine  so  gloriously,  and  in  which  noth- 
ing else  is  ingredient,  must  needs  be  from  God.  If 
the  holy  Jesus  had  come  into  the  world  with  less  splen- 
dor of  power  and  mighty  demonstrations,  yet  the  ex- 
cellency of  what  he  taught  makes  him  alone  fit  to  be 
the  master  of  the  world and  agreeable  to  all  this  has 
been  its  actual  influence  upon  mankind.  Although, 
says  Bishop  P<  rteus,  Christianity  has  not  always  been 
so  well  understood  or  so  honestly  practised  aa  it  ought 
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to  have  been ;  although  its  spirit  haa  been  often  mis- 
taken and  its  precepts  misapplied,  yet  under  all  these 
disadvantages  it  has  gradually  produced  a  visible 
change  in  those  points  which  most  materially  concern 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  world,    its  beneficent  spir- 
it has  spread  itself  through  all  the  different  relations 
and  mirtlitications  of  life,  and  communicated  its  kindly 
influence  to  almost  every  public  and  private  concern 
of  mankind.    It  has  insensibly  worked  itself  into  the 
inmost  frame  and  constitution  of  civil  states.    It  has 
given  a  tinge  to  the  complexion  of  their  governments, 
to  the  temper  and  administration  of  tbcir  laws.    It  haa 
restrained  the  spirit  of  the  prince  and  the  madness  of 
the  people.    It  has  softened  the  ri'^ors  of  despotism 
and  tamed  the  insolence  of  conquest     It  has,  in  some 
d.'gree,  taken  away  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  thrown 
even  over  the  horrors  of  war  a  veil  of  mercy.    It  has 
descended  into  families;  has  diminished  tho  pressure 
of  private  tyranny ;  improved  every  domestic  endear- 
ment :  given  tenderness  to  the  parent,  humanity  to  the 
master,  respect  to  superiors,  to  inferiors  ease;  so  that 
mankind  are,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  view, 
under  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific  tem- 
per of  the  Gospel,  and  have  reaped  from  it  more  sub- 
stantial worldly  benefits  than  from  any  other  institu- 
tion upon  earth.    As  one  proof  of  this  among  many 
others,  consider  only  the  shocking  carnage  made  in 
the  human  species  by  the  exposure  of  infants,  the  gla- 
diatorial shows,  which  sometimes  cost  Rome  twenty  or 
thirty  lives  in  a  month;  and  the  exceedingly  cruel 
usage  of  slaves  allowed  and  practised  by  the  ancient 
pagans.    These  were  not  the  accident  U  and  tempo- 
ran*  excesses  of  a  sudden  fury,  but  were  legal,  and  es- 
tablished, and  constant  methods  of  murdering  and  tor- 
menting mankind.    Had  Christianity  done  nothing 
more  than  brought  into  disuse,  as  it  confessedly  has 
done,  the  two  former  of  these  inhuman  customs  entire- 
ly, and  the  latter  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  has  justly 
merited  the  title  of  the  benevolent  religion.    But  this 
is  far  from  being  all.    Throughout  the  more  enlight- 
ened parts  of  Christendom  then-  prevails  a  gentleness 
of  manners  widely  different  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  that  liberality 
with  which  every  species  of  distress  is  relieved  is  a 
virtue  peculiar  to  the  Christian  name.    Hut  we  may 
ask  farther,  What  success  has  it  had  on  the  mind  of 
man  as  it  respects  his  eternal  welfare?    How  many 
thousands  have  felt  its  power,  rejoiced  in  its  benign  in- 
fluence, and  under  its  dictates  been  constrained  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  Cod !  Bur- 
dened with  guilt,  incapable  of  finding  relief  from  hu- 
man resources,  the  mind  has  here  found  peace  unspeak- 
able in  beholding  that  sacrifice  which  alone  could  atone 
for  transgression.    Here  the  hard  and  impenitent  heart 
has  been  softened,  the  impetuous  passions  restrained, 
the  ferocious  temper  subdued,  powerful  prejudices  con- 
quered, ignorance  dispelled,  and  the  obstacles  to  real 
happiness  removed.   Here  tile  Christian,  looking  round 
on  the  glories  and  blandishments  of  this  world,  has 
b<*en  enabled,  with  a  noble  contempt,  to  despise  all. 
Here  death  itself,  the  king  of  terrors,  has  lost  all  his 
sting;  and  the  soul,  with  a  holy  magnanimity,  has 
l»ornc  up  in  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour,  and  sweetly 
sunx  itself  away  to  everlasting  bliss.    In  respect  to 
its  future  spread,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  na- 
tions shall  feel  its  happy  effect*.    The  prophecies  are  j 
pregnant  with  matter  as  to  this  belief.    It  seems  that 
not  only  a  nation  or  a  country,  but  the  whole  habit- 
able glolK>,  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Cod  and  ; 
of  his  Christ"  (Watson,  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Christianity). 

3.  The  Collateral  evidence  treats  of  the  marvellous  \ 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  its  actual  effects  upon 
mankind  and  u|ion  tho  history  of  civilization,  as  proofs 
of  its  divine  origin.  "  Of  its  early  triumphs,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  splendid  record  ; 
and  in  process  of  time  it  made  a  wonderful  progress 
through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    In  ths  third  ccn- , 


tury  there  were  Christians  in  the  camp,  in  the  senate, 
and  in  the  palace ;  in  short,  everywhere,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, except  in  the  temples  and  the  theatres :  they 
filled  the  towns,  the  country,  and  the  islands.  Men 
and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  even  those  of 
the  first  dignity,  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  inso- 
much that  the  pagans  complained  that  the  revenues 
of  their  temples  were  ruined.    They  were  in  such 
great  uuinbers  in  tho  empire,  that,  as  Tertullian  ex- 
presses it,  if  they  had  retired  into  another  country, 
they  would  have  left  the  Roman  territory  only  a 
frightful  solitude.    For  the  illustration  of  this  argu- 
ment, wo  may  observe  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  introduced  everywhere  in  opposition  to  the  sword 
of  the  magistrate,  the  craft  and  interest  of  the  priests, 
the  pride  of  the  philosophers,  the  passions  and  prej- 
udices of  the  people,  all  closely  combined  in  sup- 
port of  the  national  worship,  and  to  crush  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  heathen- 
ism and  idolatry.    Moreover,  this  religion  was  not 
propagated  in  the  dark  by  persons  who  t  icitly  endeav- 
ored to  deceive  the  credulous,  nor  delivered  out  by  little 
and  little,  so  that  one  doctrine  might  prepare  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  another ;  but  it  was  fully  and  with- 
out disguise  laid  before  men  all  at  once,  that  they 
might  judge  of  the  whul«  under  one  view.  Conse- 
quently mankind  were  not  deluded  into  the  belief  of 
it,  but  received  it  upon  proper  examination  and  con- 
viction.   Besides,  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  and 
first  believed  by  multitudes  in  Judasa,  where  Jesus  ex- 
ercised his  minb»trv.  and  where  every  individual  had 
the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  things  that  were 
told  him  wore  matters  of  fact ;  and  in  this  country, 
the  scene  of  the  principal  transactions  on  which  its 
credibility  depended,  the  history  of  Christ  could  never 
have  been  received  unless  it  had  been  true,  and  known 
to  all  as  truth.    Again :  the  doctrine  and  history  of 
Jesus  were  preached  and  believed  in  the  most  noted 
i  countries  and  cities  of  the  world,  in  the  very  axe  when 
he  is  said  to  have  lived.    On  the  fiftieth  day  after  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  three  thousand  persons  were  con- 
verted in  Jerusalem  by  a  single  sermon  of  the  apor- 
tles ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  this,  five  thousand  who 
believed  were  present  at  another  sermon  preached  also 
in  Jerusalem  (Act*  ii,  41 ;  iv,  4  ;  vi,  7;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  1, 
20).    About  eight  or  ten  years  after  our  Lord's  death, 
the  disciples  were  become  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  adjacent  country  that  they  were  objects  of 
jealousy  and  alarm  to  Herod  himself  (Acts  xii,  1).  In 
the  twenty-second  year  after  the  crucifixion,  the  disci- 
ples in  Juilaca  arc  said  to  have  been  many  myriads 
(Acts  xxi,  20).  The  age  in  which  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced and  received  was  famous  for  men  whose  fac- 
ulties were  improved  by  the  most  perfect  state  of  so- 
cial life,  but  who  w  ere  good  jud  ~es  of  the  evidence  of- 
fered in  support  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tory ;  for  it  should  lie  recollected  that  the  success  of 
the  Gos|>el  was  not  restricted  to  Judaea,  but  it  was 
preached  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.    The  first  triumphs  of  Christianity  were  in 
tho  heart  of  Greece  itself,  the  nursery  of  learning  and 
the  polite  arts,  for  churches  were  planted  at  a  very 
early  period  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Benra,  Thcssalonica, 
and  I'hilippi.    Even  Romo  herself,  the  seat  of  wealth 
and  empire,  was  not  able  to  resist  the  force  of  truth  at 
a  time  when  the  facts  related  were  recent,  and  when 
they  might,  if  they  had  licen  fal*e,  have  easily  l**n 
disproved.    From  Greece  and  Rome,  at  a  period  of 
cultivation  and  refinement,  of  general  peace  ami  ex- 
tensive intercourse,  when  one  great  empire  united  dif- 
ferent nations  and  distant  people,  the  confutation  of 
these  facts  would  very  soon  have  passed  from  one 
country  to  another,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  per- 
sons who  endeavored  to  propagate  the  belief  of  them. 
Xor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  relLdon  to  which 
such  numbers  were  pro*elyt"d  was  an  exclusive  one- 
It  denied,  without  i-jscrvi^  die  truth  of  every  article 
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of  heathen  mythology,  and  the  existence  of  every  ob- 
ject of  their  worship.  It  accepted  no  compromise ;  it 
admitted  of  no  comprehension.  If  it  prevailed  at  all, 
it  must  prevail  by  the  overthrow  of  every  statue,  al- 
tar, and  temple  in  the  world.  It  pronounced  all  oth- 
er gods  to  be  false,  and  all  other  worship  vain.  These 
are  considerations  which  must  have  strengthened  the 
op|H>»ition  to  it,  augmented  the  hostility  which  it  must 
encounter,  and  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  gaining  pros, 
elvtes ;  and  more  especially  when  we  recollect  that, 
among  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  earliest  age, 
a  number  of  persons  remarkable  for  their  station,  of- 
fice, genius,  education,  and  fortune,  and  who  went  per- 
sonally interested  by  their  emoluments  and  honors  in 
either  Judaism  or  heathenism,  appeared  among  the 
Christian  proselytes.  Its  evidences  approved  them- 
selves not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  to  men  of  the 
most  refined  sense  and  most  distinguished  abilities, 
and  it  dissolved  the  attachments  which  all  powerful 
interest  and  authority  created  and  upheld"  (Watson, 
/.  r.). 

Paley's  Vwte  of  the  Fri'lmce*  of  Christianity  for  a 
long  time  held  the  first  place  as  a  text-book  on  evi- 
dences in  England.  Paley  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
we  can  conceive  of  no  way  in  which  a  revelation  could 
be  made  except  by  miracles.  "  In  whatever  degree 
it  is  probable,  or  not  very  improbable,  that  a  revela- 
tion should  be  communicated  to  mankind  at  all,  in  the 
same  degree  it  is  probable,  or  not  very  improbable, 
that  miracles  should  be  wrought.  Therefore,  when 
miracles  are  related  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  revelation  manifestly  wanted,  anil,  if 
true,  of  inestimable  value,  the  improbability  which 
arises  from  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  things  related 
is  not  greater  than  the  original  improbability  that  such 
a  revelation  should  be  imputed  by  God."  The  book 
i<  divided  into  two  parts  :  I.  The  direct  historical  evi- 
<i  ;nce  of  Christianity,  and  wherein  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  evidence  alleged  for  other  miracles;  II.  The 
auxiliary  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  first  part  is 
then  divided  into  two  propositions :  (I.)  "That  there  m 
satisfactory  evidence  that  many,  professing  to  he  orig- 
inil  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their 
lives  in  labors,  dangers,  and  suffering*,  voluntarily  un- 
dergone in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  de- 
livered, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in 
those  accounts ;  anil  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the 
same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct."  (II.)  "  That 
there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  that  persons  pretend- 
ing to  be  original  witnesses  of  any  other  similar  mira- 
cles have  acted  in  the  same  manner,  in  attestation  of ' 
the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  those  accounts." 
The  argument  rests  on  the  credibility  of  testimony,  I 
and  aims  to  show  that  the  testimony  in  this  case  is  in-  . 
dubitable.  The  second  part  treats  briefly  the  argu-  j 
ment  from  prophecy,  from  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  [ 
and  the  internal  evidences  afforded  both  by  the  sacred 
writings,  and  by  the  doctrines  and  histories  which  they 
contain. 

Coleridge,  who  disparaged  the  comparative  value 
of  evidence  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  dictated  to  a 
friend  the  following  scheme  of  evidences:  "I.  Mira- 
cles, as  precluding  the  contrary  evidence  of  no  mira- 
cle*. II.  The  material  of  Christianity,  its  existence 
and  history.  III.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
the  correspondence  of  hnman  nature  to  these  doctrines, 
illustrated,  1st,  historically,  as  the  actual  production 
of  the  new  world,  and  the  dc|>endenco  of  the  fate 
of  the  planet  upon  it;  2d,  individually,  from  its  ap- 
peal for  its  truth  to  an  asserted  fact,  which,  whether 
it  he  real  or  not,  every  man  possessing  reason  has  an 
equal  power  of  ascertaining  within  himself,  namely,  a 
will  which  has  more  or  less  lost  its  freedom,  though 
not  the  consciousness  that  it  ou^ht  to  lie  and  may  be- 
come free ;  the  conviction  that  this  cannot  be.  achieved 
of  a  principle  connatural  with 


itself;  the  evident  rationality  of  an  entire  confidence 
in  that  principle,  being  the  condition  and  means  of  its 
operation ;  the  experience  in  hi*  own  nature  of  the 
truth  of  tho  process  described  by  Scripture  us  fur  as  he 
can  place  himself  within  the  process,  aided  by  the  confi- 
dent assurances  of  others  as  to  the  effects  ex  perienced  by 
them,  and  which  he  is  striving  to  arrive  at.  All  these 
form  a  practical  Christian.  Add,  however,  a  gradual 
opening  out  of  the  intellect  to  more  and  more  c  lear  per- 
ceptions of  the  strict  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  with  the  truths  evolved  by  the  mind  from 
inflexions  on  its  own  nature.  To  such  u  man  one  main 
test  of  the  objectivity,  tho  entity,  the  objective  truth 
of  his  faith,  is  its  accompaniment  by  an  increase  of 
insight  into  the  moral  beauty  and  necessity  of  the 
process  which  it  comprises,  and  the  dependence  of  that 
proof  on  the  causes  asserted.  Believe,  and,  if  thy  be- 
lief!* right,  that  insight  which  gradually  transmutes 
faith  into  knowledge  will  be  the  reward  of  that  belief. 
The  Christian,  to  whom,  after  a  long  profession  of 
Christianity,  the  mysteries  remain  as  much  mysteries 
as  before,  is  in  the  same  state  as  a  school-boy  with  re. 
gird  to  his  arithmetic,  to  whom  the  ficit  at  the  end 
of  the  examples  in  his  clphering-bo*  k  is  the  whole 
ground  for  bis  assuming  that  such  and  such  figures 
amount  to  so  and  so.  3d.  In  the  above  I  include  the 
increasing  discoveries  in  the  correspondence  of  the  his- 
tory, the  doctrines,  and  the  promises  of  Christianity 
with  the  past,  present,  and  probable  future  of  human 
nature;  and  in  this  stote  a  fair  comparison  of  the  re- 
ligion as  a  divine  philosophy  with  all  other  religions 
which  have  pretended  to  revelations  and  all  other 
systems  of  philosophy,  l»oth  with  regard  to  the  totality 
of  its  truth  nnd  its  identification  with  the  manifest 
inarch  of  affairs.  I  should  conclude  that,  if  we  sup- 
|kisc  a  man  to  have  convinced  himself  that  not  only 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  muy  be  conceived 
independently  of  history  or  time,  as  the  Trinity,  spir- 
itual influences,  etc.,  are  coincident  with  the  truths 
which  his  reason,  thus  strengthened,  has  evolved  from 
its  own  sources,  but  that  the  historical  dogmas,  namely, 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  creative  Logos,  nnd  his  Incom- 
ing u  personal  agent,  a  re  themselves  founded  in  philo- 
sophical necessity,  then  it  seems  irrational  that  such  a 
man  should  reject  tho  belief  of  the  actual  appearance  of 
a  religion  strictly  correspondent  therewith,  at  a  given 
time  recorded,  even  ns  much  as  that  he  should  reject 
Cffsar's  account  of  his  wars  in  Gaul  after  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  a  priori  of  their  possibility.  As  the  re- 
sult of  these  convictions,  he  will  not  scruple  to  receive 
tho  particular  miracles  recorded,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
lie  miraculous  that  an  incarnate  God  should  not  work 
what  must  to  mere  man  appear  as  miracles,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  strictly  accordant  with  the  ends  and  benevolent 
nature  of  such  a  being  to  commence  the  elevation  of 
man  alwve  his  mere  senses  by  attracting  and  enforc- 
ing attention,  first,  through  an  appeal  to  those  senses. 
But  w  ith  equal  reason  will  ho  expect  that  no  other  or 
greater  force  should  bo  laid  on  those  miracles  as  such  ; 
that  they  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  good  in  them- 
selves, much  less  as  the  adequate  nnd  ultimate  proof  of 
that  religion  ;  and,  likewise,  he  will  receive  additional 
satisfaction  should  he  find  these  miracles  so  wrought, 
and  on  such  occasions,  as  to  give  them  a  personal  value 
as  symbols  of  important  truths  when  their  miraculous* 
ness  was  no  longer  needful  or  efficacious"  (Coleridge, 
Work*,  N.  Y.,  v,  65.*). 

On  the  argument  of  Butler's  Analogy,  see  the  article 
BtTLKR  (vol.  i,  p.  JW7). 

II.  As  to  the  cvmptirafirf  ralu*  of  the  different  class- 
es of  the  Christian  evidences  there  has  l>een  much  dis- 
pute. Coleridge  admitted  the  value  of  the  testimony 
from  miracles  for  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  considered  that  argument  as  mnch  less 
valuable  now-  than  the  internal  evidence.  "It  was 
onlv  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exercised  in  and 
through  the  senses  that  the  i 
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appealed  to.  Reason  and  religion  art  their  own  eri-  \  ucation  prevalent  at  the  present  day.  We  do  not  find 
dence.    The  natural  son  is  in  this  respect  a  symbol  j  ourselves  in  immediate,  conscious  connection  with  the 

spirit  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
Jews  were  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  we  live  anions 


of  the  spiritual.  Ere  he  is  fully  riven,  and  while  his 
glories  are  still  under  veil,  he  calls  up  the  breeze  to 
chase  away  the  usurping  vapors  of  the  night  season, 
and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  the  minister  of  its 
own  purification:  not  aurely  a  proof  or  elucidation  of 
the  li;tbt  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception. 
Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  coexist 
with  the  same  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed 
and  the  examples  recorded  in  the  inspired  writings 


contemporaries  to  whom  miracles  are  more  a  ground 
of  doubt  than  of  faith ;  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
proof  from  miracles  exerts  its  full  power,  properly 
speaking,  on  none  but  the  eye-witnesses  of  them,  and 
conducts  us  to  the  desired  conclusion  only  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vivid  apprehen- 
sion of  the  inward  character  of  Jesus  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  operative  centre  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 


render  miracles  sup?rfluous ;  and  if  we  neglect  to  a|>-  j 
ply  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  under  pretext  time  makes  us  feel  the  influence  of  the  moral  (tower 
of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God,  and  merit  which  goes  forth  from  that  centre.  Here  faith  in  Je- 
the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  Pharisees  sus  rests  immediately  on  himself;  it  is  free,  spiritual 
on  a  like  occasion.    I  shall  merely  state  here  what  |  confidence  in  his  person.    As  with  his  contempora- 


rily belief  is  concerning  the  true  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity. 1.  Its  consistency  with  right  reason  I  consider 
as  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  the  common  area 
within  which  it  stands.  2.  The  miracles,  with  and 
through  which  the  religion  was  first  revealed  and  at- 
tested, I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and  the 
portal  of  the  temple.  8.  The  sense,  the  inward  feel- 
ing in  the  soul  of  each  believer  of  its  exceeding  «fcsi> 
rabUness,  the  experience  that  he  needs  something, 
joined  with  the  strong  foretokening  that  the  redemp- 
tion and  the  graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are 
irhid  he  needs — this  I  hold  to  be  the  true  foundation 
of  the  spiritual  edifice.    With  the  strong  it  priori 


ries  everything  depended  on  the  yielding  confidence 
with  which  they  received  the  favors  which  he  brought 
them,  so  likewise  with  us  this  confidence  may  lie  the 
element  of  a  full  belief  in  Christianity,  and  is,  at  all 
events,  a  condition  of  receiving  benefit  from  our  Re- 
deemer." 

The  tendency  of  German  theology  has  gone  against 
the  external  evidences  of  Christianity,  but  this  very 
tendency  opened  the  door  to  rationalism  and  infidelity, 
above  which  German  orthodoxy  has  only  recently  be- 
gun to  emerge.  On  this  point,  see  the  Xew  York  Re. 
vine,  ii,  141  sq.  See  also  bishop  Butler's  admirable 
discussion  of  the  "particular"  evidence  for  Christiau- 


probability  that  flows  in  from  1  and  3  on  the  corre-  j  ity  in  his  A  wdogy  of  Religion,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii.  See  also 
spondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  no  man  can  refuse  !  Mansell,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  Essay  i  (I^ondon,  1861,  Rvo). 


or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt 
But,  4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical 
conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  the 
opening  eye,  the  dawning  light,  the  terrors  and  the 
promises  of  spiritual  growth,  the  blessedness  of  loving 
God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin  hated  as  sin,  and 
of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without  Christ: 
it  Is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  from  tieneath,  and 
the  consolation  that  meets  it  from  aliove ;  the  l>osom 
treacheries  of  the  principal  in  the  warfare,  and  the 
exceeding  faithfulness  and  long-suffering  of  the  unin- 
terested ally ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  actual  trial  of  the 
f.iith  in  Christ,  with  its  accompaniments  and  results, 
that  must  form  the  arched  roof,  and  faith  itself  is  the 
completing  key-stoxk.  In  order  to  an  efficient  be- 
lief in  Christianity  a  man  must  have  been  a  Christian 


The  tendency  of  the  best  modern  apologists  is  not  to 
thrust  the  argument  from  miracles  into  the  hack- 
ground,  bnt  to  vindicate  it  afresh.  So  Aubcrlen, 
GottHche  OJtmtrtrung  (1*64);  Mnzley,  On  Miracles; 
Fisher,  Essays  on  the  sufternatural  Origin  of  Christian- 
ity, p.  12  sq.,  503  sq.  The  rejection  of  miracles  gen- 
erally leads  to  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  See,  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  articlo  Miracles.  The 
chief  task  of  the  apologist  for  Christianity  in  the  pres- 
ent age  (apart  from  the  metaphysical  conflict  with 
Pantheism  and  Positivism,  for  which  see  articles  under 
those  heads)  is  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  and  the 
early  date  of  the  books  of  the  X.  T.  against  the  as- 
saults not  merely  of  avowed  skeptics,  but  also  of  theo- 
logians within  the  Christian  Church,  such  as  those  of 


and  this  is  the  seeming  argument  um  in  circuto  incident  ■  the  Tubingen  school  (q.  v.).  This  task  resolves  it- 
to  all  spiritual  truth*,  to  every  subject  not  presentable  |  self,  again,  into  that  of  vindicating  the  historical  rcal- 
under  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  as  long  as  we  nt-  ity  of  the  scriptural  miracles.    "The  recent  criticism 


tempt  to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  understand- 
ing what  we  can  "only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming. 
4  Do  the  will  of  my  father,  and  ye  shall  know  whether 
I  am  of  God.'  These  four  evidences  I  believo  to  have 
lieen,  and  still  to  he,  for  the  world,  for  the  whole 
Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  necessary ;  but  that 
at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  born  in 
Christian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth 
evidence  to  lie  the  mast  operative ;  not  as  supersedinir, 
but  as  involving  a  triad,  undoubting  faith  in  the  two 
former"  (Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria,  ch.  xxiv). 

UUinann  (Sinlnsness  of  Jesus,  §  1)  remarks  "that 
the  nature  of  tho  case,  and  the  necessities  of  their 
contemporaries,  justified  the  a|>ostles  in  proving  the  and 
divine  mission  of  Christ  by  the  argument  from  mira-  ',  miracb 


of  the  N.-T.  canon,  enbracing  the  attempt  to  impeach 
the  genuineness  of  various  books,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
L'reat  discussion  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  N.  T.  ; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  attack  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
historians  without  first  disproving  their  genuineness" 
(Fisher,  Essays,  p.  14).  In  the  noted  Essay*  and  Re- 
views (Boston  ed.  1865, 12mo),  Prof.  Baden  Powell  has 
an  article  on  "  The  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," in  which  he  undertakes  to  state  the  present 
condition  of  the  discussion,  and  to  indicate  the  true 
line  of  Christian  evidences.  He  disparages  the  "  pro- 
fessed advocates  of  an  external  revelation  and  histori- 
cal evidence"  by  innuendo  as  well  as  by  direct  attack, 
tho  inconceivability  and  impossibility  of 
See  Goodwin's  article  in  the  Americim  The- 


cles  and  prophecy.  But  the  necessity  of  the  times  :  ologirtd  Review,  July,  1861,  which  cIomjs  as  follows: 
and  of  individuals  may  in  this  respect  vary;  and  al-  "  It  is  one  thing  to  urge  other  evidences  of  Christian- 
though  the  Gospel  in  its  essence  remains  the  same,  and  ity  as  stronger  and  more  satisfactory  than  that  from 
contains  eternal,  unchangeable  trnth,  yet  in  a  differ- 1  miracles  •.  it  is  another  thing  to  reject  all  miracles  as 
ent  age  a  different  method  of  proof  may  lead  more  im-  incredible  and  absurd.  He  who  takes  the  former 
mediately  to  the  acknowledgment  of  this  truth.  In  course  may  show  an  eminently  Christian  spirit,  and 
our  own  time  it  seems  proper  to  fix  our  eyes  especially  for  ourselves  we  cordially  sympathize  with  his  posU 
upon  the  spiritual  character  of  Jesus  in  order  to  obtain  tion ;  but  he  who  takes  the  latter  course,  if  not  an  in- 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  fidcl  himself,  is  certainly  playing  into  the  hands  of 
instructions,  not  l*ecause  the  npostolical  mode  of  proof  I  infidels  and  atheists." 

has  become  untenable,  bnt  because  the  other  mode  One  of  the  chief  forms  taken  by  recent  Christian 
h  is  a  more  vital  efficacy  on  account  of  the  style  of  ed-  \  apologetics  is  tho  argument  drawn  from  the  actual 
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phenomena  of  Christianity,  the  existing  facts  which  no- 
body can  deny.  The  first  of  these  is  the  character  of 
Christ,  which  has  been  so  described  by  rationalistic 
and  infidel  writers  (e.  g.  Strauss,  Kenan,  Schenkel)  as 
to  bring  the  argument  down  almost,  if  not  quite,  to 
the  point  whether  Jesus  were  an  impostor  or  no.  The 
replies  to  these  attacks  within  the  last  twenty  years 
have  brought  with  greater  force  than  ever  the  eternal 
light  of  evidence  which  the  person  and  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer contain  in  favor  of  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity. See  the  works  on  this  subject  of  Neander, 
Lange,  Schaff,  Pressensc,  Ellicott,  Young,  Plutnptre, 
and  others.  Dr.  Schaff  sum*  up  the  result  of  a  study 
of  Christ  in  one  strong  passage:  "Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  the  one  absolute  and  unaccountable  exception  to  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind.  Ho  is  the  great 
central  miracle  of  the  whole  Gospel  history ;  and  all 
his  miracles  are  but  the  natural  and  necessary  mani- 
festations of  his  miraculous  person,  performed  with 
the  same  ease  with  which  we  perform  our  ordinary 
daily  works."  The  second  of  these  phenomena  is 
found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  themselves,  as 
affording  abundant  internal  evidence  of  reality  and 
truthfulness.  The  third  is  the  specific  Christian  doc- 
trine,  which  can  be  traced  up  (through  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Gala- 
tians,  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of  which  are  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  Tubingen  school)  to  within  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  (See  an  excellent  arti- 
cle on  the  Um-rfuttijitf  d  Resources  of  Christian  Evidence, 
by  Prof.  Lorimer,  in  B.  and  F.  Ets.  Review,  Jan.  1865, 
reprinted  in  The.  Theolog.  EcUctic,  Now  Haven,  iii,  80 
sq.)  Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Melningen,  taking  the  Tu- 
bingen critics  at  their  word,  undertakes  to  find  in  the 
four  unquestioned  epistles  (Galatians,  1st  and  2d  Co- 
rinthians, and  Romans)  a  full  vindication  of  the  truth 
und  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  See  his  Dtrl'auli- 
nische  Christus  (Weimar,  1867,  8vo). 

The  comjiarison  of  Christianity  with  heathen  religions 
is  opening  a  new  and  rich  mine  of  Christian  evidences. 
The  science  of  "Comparative  Religion,"  so  called,  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  but  all  contributions  to  it  only  tend 
to  bring  out  the  argument  for  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  into  clearer  relief.  Sec  Maurice,  Relig- 
ions of  the  World  (1846, 12mo) ;  Pressense,  Religions  be- 
fore Christ  (1866,  8vo) ;  Muller,  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop  (1867,  2  vols.  12mo);  Hardwick,  Christ  and 
other  Masters  (Und.  2d  ed.,  186.1,  2  vols.  12roo);  and 
an  article  by  Caldwell,  Bapt.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  1868. 

The  question  of  the  origin  and  dates  of  the  several 
gospels  is  treated  under  the  separate  articles  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The  Tubingen  school,  and 
the  modern  critics  who  follow  them,  put  the  dates  for- 
ward into  the  second  century.  See  TiiniNor.x  School 
On  the  questions  involved,  see  Fisher,  Essays,  already 
dud ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambridge, 
1865);  Tischendorf,  Wann  warden  unsere  Ecungelien 
r*rfasst  (Leipsig,  1865 ;  transl.  by  W.  L.  Gage,  under 
the  title  Origin  of  the  four  Gospels,  Lond.  1868;  Amer. 
Tract  Society,  1868). 

Literature.— For  a  pretty  copious  account  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  see  ApoI/OOktics;  Apoloot. 
We  add  here  the  following:  Translation  of  Luthardt's 
A  pot.  Vorirdge  (noticed  in  vol.  i,  p.  305),  entitled  Apol- 
ogetic Lectures  on  the  fundamental  Truths  of  Christian- 
ity  (1867.  crown  8vo) ;  and  Auberlen's  Offcnbttnmg  (see 
our  vol.  i,  p.  301),  entitled  The  Divine  Reflation  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1867) ;  Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  GosjkIs, 
abridged  edit.  (Boston,  1867,  12mo);  Barnes,  Lectures 
im  the  Eriilmces  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (New  York,  1868,  12mo);  M'Cosh,  The  Supernat- 
urid  in  its  Relations  to  the  Natural;  Westcott,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels  (Roston,  1867),  chap,  iii ; 
Schaff,  Person  of  Christ  (Am.  Tract  Society);  Plump- 
tre,  Christ  and  Christendom  (Und.  1867, 8vo) ;  Gratry, 
Us  Sophistes  ei  la  Critique  (Paris,  1864,  8vo) ;  Prince. 

r,  April,  1862,  art.  vl;  Bartlett  on  "Christi- 


anity and  prominent  Forms  of  Assault,"  in  Bibliothsca 
iiacra,  January,  1868 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Etang.  Review, 
July,  1868,  art.  vi.  See  Apolooetics ;  Apology; 
Inspiration  ;  Jesto  ;  Miracles. 

Evil  la  discord  or  disturbance  in  the  order  of  the 
universe.  Uibnitz  divides  it  into  metaphysical  evil, 
i.  e.  imperfection ;  physical  evil,  i.  e.  suffering ;  moral 
evil,  i.  c.  sin.  Origen  defined  evil  to  be  the  no 
of  good ;  and  in  this  he  has  lieen  followed  by 
Christian  thinkers.  The  distinction  into  natural  and 
moral  evil  is  the  only  one  now  generally  recognised. 
1.  "Natural  evil  is  whatever  destroys  or  any  way  dis- 
turbs the  perfection  of  natural  beings,  such  as  blind- 
ness, diseases,  death,  etc.  But  as  all  that  we  call  nat- 
ural evil  is  not  the  penalty  of  sin,  nor,  as  some  have 
supposed,  only  the  penalty  of  it,  such  disturbance  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  counter- 
poised, in  the  whole,  with  an  equal  if  rot  greater  good, 
as  in  the  afflictions  and  sufferings  of  good  men.  When 
such  disturbance  occurs  as  the  penalty  of  transgres- 
sion, it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  moral  evil." 
The  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  towards  the  doc- 
trine that  the  (apparent)  disturbances  of  the  physical 
world  are  likely  to  be  reconciled  with  universal  law 
as  science  advances.  2.  "  Moral  evil  is  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  actions  of  a  moral  agent  and  the 
rule  of  those  actions,  whatever  it  lie.  Applied  to  choice, 
or  acting  contrary  to  the  revealed  law  of  God,  it  is 
termed  wickedness  or  sin.  Applied  to  an  act  contrary 
to  a  mere  rule  of  fitness,  it  is  called  a/a*ft"(Buck, 
s.  v.). 

On  the  origin  of  evil,  and  its  relations  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  God,  see  Sin  ;  Theodicy. 

B'vil-mer'odach  (Heb.  EviT  Merodak', 
7j'}"H2 ;  Sept.  EiuaXpanutCtK,  Oi>Xaipa?d\np),  son  and 
successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  (B.C.  6C1),  released  the 
captive  king  of  Judah,  Jchoinchin,  from  prison,  after 
37  years  of  incarceration,  treated  him  with  kindness 
and  distinction,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  other  con- 
quered kings  who  were  detained  at  Babylon  (2  Kings 
xxv,  27;  Jer.  Hi,  81-34).  See  Ciiald.ean.  A  Jew- 
ish  tradition  (noticed  by  Jerome  on  Isa.xiv,29)  ascribes 
this  kindness  to  a  personal  friendship  which  Evil-mer- 
odach  had  contracted  with  the  Jewish  king  when  he 
was  himself  consigned  to  prison  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  on  recovering  from  his  seven  years'  monomania, 
took  offence  at  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  son,  ly 
whom  the  government  had  in  the  mean  time  been  ad- 
ministered. This  story  was  pmluil  ly  invented  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact.  His  name  is  variously  written  by 
other  ancient  authors  {EvuSpapaCovKoc  by  Berosus,  in 
Joseph  us,  Apian,  i,  20;  KinXpaXorpovxoc  by  Megus- 
tbenes  and  Abydenus,  in  Euscb.  Chron.  Armen.  p.  28; 
'Ay^\/mow<\tyoc  by  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  11,  2).  Hales 
identifies  him  with  the  king  of  Babylon  who  formed  a 
powerful  confederacy  against  the  Mcdes,  which  whs 
broken  up,  and  the  king  slain  by  Cyrus,  then  acting 
for  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  But  this  rests  on  the  author- 
ity of  Xenophon's  Cyrnpadia,  the  historical  value  of 
which  he  estimates  far  too  highly.  Sec  Cykus.  He 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Jlcoradam  of  Ptolemy's 
"Canoi.,"  who  reigned  but  a  short  time,  having 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  B.C.  561.  and  being  himself  succeeded  by  Neriglis- 
sar  in  B.C.  559.  See  Babylon.  He  thus  appears  to 
!  have  reigned  but  two  years,  which  is  the  time  assign- 
.  ed  to  him  by  Abydenus  (/>.  9)  and  Berosus  (/>.  14) 
j  At  the  end  of  this  brief  space  Evil-mcrodach  was 
murdered  by  Xeriglksar  [see  Neroal  -  sharezf.kJ, 
|  a  Babylonian  noble  married  to  his  sister,  who  then 
|  seized  the  crown.  The  other  ancient  authorities  as- 
sign him  different  lengths  of  reign.  According  to 
Berosus,  Evil-merodach  provoked  his  fate  by  lawless 
government  and  intemperance.  Perhaps  the  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  the  substitution 
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of  mild  for  severe  measure*,  may  have  been  viewed  in 
this  light 

The  latter  half  of  the  name  Evil-merodach  is  that 
of  a  Babylonian  god  Merouacii  (q.  v.).  Two  modes 
of  explaining  the  former  part  of  it  have  been  attempt- 
ed. Since  evil,  as  a  Hebrew  word,  means  "  foolish," 
Simoni*  proposes  to  consider  it  the  derivative  of  b^X, 
in  the  Arabic  signification  of  "to  be  first,"  affording 
the  sense  of  "prince  of  Merudach."  This  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Babylonian  language  was 
of  Syro- Arabian  origin.  Geseuius,  on  the  other 
hamC  who  di*s  nut  admit  that  origin,  believes  that 
Mime  Indo-  Germanic  word,  of  similar  sound,  but 
reputable  sense,  is  concealed  under  rril,  and  that 
the  Hebrews  made  some  slight  perversion  in  its 
form  to  produce  a  word  of  contemptuous  signification 
in  Hebrew,  just  as  is  assumed  in  the  case  of  Beelze- 
bul. 

Evil-apeaking, "  the  using  language  either  re- 
proachful or  untrue  respecting  others,  and  thereby  in- 
juring them.  It  is  an  express  command  of  Scripture 
'to  speak  evil  of  no  man' (Titus  iii,  2;  James  iv,  11); 
by  which,  however,  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
there  are  no  occasions  on  which  we  are  at  liberty  v> 
speak  of  others  that  which  may  he  considered  us  evil. 
1.  Persons  in  the  administration  of  justice  may  speak 
words  which  in  private  intercourse  would  be  reproach- 
ful. 2.  God's  ministers  may  inveigh  againtt  vice  with 
sharpness  and  severity,  lioth  privately  and  publicly 
(Isa.  lviii,  1 ;  Titus  i,  13).  3.  Private  persons  may  re- 
prove  others  when  they  commit  sin  (Lev.  xix,  17).  4. 
Some  vehemence  of  speech  may  be  used  in  defence  of 
truth  and  impugning  errors  of  bad  consequence  (Judc 
iii).  5.  It  may  be  necessary,  upon  some  important  oc- 
casions, with  some  heat  of  language,  to  express  disap- 
probation of  notorious  wickedness  (Acts  viii,  23).  Yet 
in  all  these  the  greatest  equity,  moderation,  and  can- 
dor should  lie  used ;  and  we  should  take  care,  1.  Never 
to  speak  in  severe  terms  without  reasonable  warrant 
or  apparent  just  cause.  2.  Nor  beyond  measure.  3. 
Nor  out  of  bad  principles  or  wrong  ends;  from  ill  will, 
contempt,  revenge,  envy,  to  compass  our  own  ends ; 
from  wantonness  or  negligence,  h«t  from  pure  charity 
for  the  good  of  those  to  whom  or  of  whom  we  speak. 
This  is  an  evil,  however,  which  greatly  abounds,  and 
which  is  not  sufficiently  watched  against;  for  it  is  not 
when  we  openly  speak  evil  of  others  only  that  we  are 
guilty,  but  even  in  speaking  what  is  true  we  are  in 
danger  of  speaking  evil  of  others.  There  is  sometimes 
a  malignant  pleasure  manifested ;  a  studious  recollec- 
tion of  everything  that  can  be  brought  forward ;  a  de- 
light in  hearing  anything  spoken  against  others ;  a  se- 
cret rejoicing  in  knowing  that  another's  fall  will  be  an 
occasion  of  our  rise.  All  this  is  base  to  an  extreme. 
The  impropriety  and  sinfulness  of  evil-speaking  wilt 
appear  if  we  consider,  1.  That  it  is  entirely  opposite 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Christian  religion.  2.  Ex- 
pressly condemned  and  prohibited  as  evil  (Psa.  Ixiv, 
S;  James  iv,  11).  8.  No  practice  hath  more  severe 
punishments  denounced  against  it  (1  Cor.  v,  U;  vi, 
Hi).  4.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  weak  and  distempered 
mind.  6.  It  is  even  indicative  of  ill  breeding  and  bad 
m  inner*.  6.  It  is  the  abhorrence  of  all  wise  and  good 
men  (Psa.  xv,  3).  7.  It  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  so- 
ciety, and  inconsistent  with  the  relation  we  liear  to 
each  other  as  Christians  (James  iii,  6).  8.  It  is  land- 
ed with  the  epithet  of  folly  (Prov.  xviii,  6,  7).  9.  It  is 
perverting  the  design  of  speech.  10.  It  is  opposite  to 
the  example  of  Christ,  whom  we  profess  to  follow. 
See  Si.axiikk.''  (Barrow,  Work*,  vol.  i,  semi,  xvi; 
Tillotson,  Sermon*,  serm.  xlii ;  Jack,  S'rmotu  on  Evil 
Spoiling;  Seed,  Sermon,  i,  339;  Campbell,  Disterta- 
tins,  diss,  iii,  §  22.) 

Evodius,  a  Ijitin  theologian,  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  at  Tagaste,  in  Africa. 
He  was  a  countryman  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  united 


with  him  in  an  intimate  and  lifelong  friendship.  Af- 
ter following  in  his  youth  a  secular  profession,  he  be- 
came, in  396  or  397,  bishop  of  Uzalis.  Augustine  as- 
serts that  while  there  he  performed  several  miracles 
by  means  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen,  which  Orosiu*, 
in  416,  had  brought  from  Palestine.  Evodius  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  against  the  Donatiata 
and  Pelagians,  and  in  427  wrote  on  this  subject  a  let- 
ter to  the  monks  of  Adrumetum.  He  died  almut  43n. 
We  have  from  him  four  letters  to  St.  Augustine  (160, 
101, 163,  and  177  in  the  edition  of  the  Benedictines); 
a  letter  addressed  by  him,  conjointly  with  four  other 
bishops,  to  bishop  Innocent  I,  of  Home  (published  in 
vol.  vi  of  the  Benedictine  edit  of  the  works  of  Angus- 
tine) ;  fragments  of  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  Adrume- 
tum (joined  to  the  letter  216  of  St.  Augustine).  His 
treatise  on  the  miracles  performed  by  the  relics  of  St. 
Stephen  is  lost ;  for  the  Libri  duo  de  Afiruculis  S.  Ste~ 
phani,  appended  to  Augustine's  De  Cieitate  liei  (in 
vol.  vii  of  his  works),  cannot  l>e  attributed  to  him.  A 
treatise  De  Fide,  or  De  L'nitate  Trinitatis  contra  Mani- 
chirot,  is  by  some  likewise  ascribed  to  Evodius.— Hoo- 
fer, .Vohp.  Hit*).  Gtn.  xvi,  842. 

Ewald.  Joiiann  Li  dwio,  theologian,  was  born  at 
Preieichenhain,  He*se,  Septemler  16, 1747.  He  stud- 
ied «t  tin-  Cui verity  uf  Marburg.  After  serving  two 
yo.irs  a*  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  prince  of  He.«s«— 
ri>ilipi>*tha),  he  liecame  pastor  at  Offenbach,  1768.  He 
b<-Lr:in  pre.'u-hirig  as  a  Rationalist, but  in  a  few  years  he 
found  reason  alone  inadequate  for  his  personal  guid- 
ance and  for  his  public  teaching.  In  1778  he  an- 
nounced publicly  this  change  of  conviction.  In  1781 
he  liecame  general  superintendent  and  court  preacher 
at  Detmold  ;  but  his  pungent  preaching  soon  got  him 
into  trouble.  He  founded  at  I>etmold  a  seminary  for 
teachers.  In  1796  he  accepted  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Bremen ;  and  here,  also,  be  greatly  promoted  the 
school*,  visiting  the  <>ttj»l'li«hments  of  Pestalo/jti  and 
Fellenbcrg.  in  Switzerland,  to  inform  himself  on  their 
system*.  In  1800  he  was  called  to  Heidcltierg  as 
professor  of  ethics,  and  in  1807  became  church  coun- 
cillor at  Carisruhe,  where  he  died,  March  19,  1822. 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  Doering  gives  a  list  of 
eighty-nine  different  piihlir.-utions  of  his.  The  chief 
arc,  j'rt-di?rixschar'fign»g  (l-emgn,  1783-94,9  parts  )  :— 
Chris'-nthum  ami  tio*moj*diti*mus  (Lemgo,  1788-X9,  2 
voK.  Hvn)  :_  Sulmw;  I'rrsuch  riruT  ptyckoloffuek-bio- 
graphischen  DarsteUmg  (Gera,  1«00,  8vo)  : —  Die  Gutt- 
lickkeit  d.  Christentkums  (Brem.  1800, 8vo):— Brie/e  uber 
die  alie  Mgstik  u. ./.  neuen  Mysticism*  (Leipsig,  1822, 

cal  religion  and  education.  —  Doering,  Die  deutschen 
Kanzd-Iinlner,  i,  46. 

Ewe  stands  In  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  following  Hcb.  words :  SPP  (rachtf ,  fern.), 
a  "nre"  (Gen.  xxxi,  38;  xxxii,  14)'or  "aieep"  gener- 
ally (Cant  vi,  6;  Isa.  liii,  7);  TVS  (seh,  masc.  Exod. 
xii,  5 ;  fern.  Jer.  1,  17  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  20),  a  sheep  or 
goat  from  a  flock  generally,  variously  rendered  (" « 


tie,"  " sheep,"  "goat"  "ewe");  lH^SS  (b'W)  or 
nisaa  (habsnh',  fern.,  so  called  from  being  fit  for  coup- 
ling}, a  "ew-lamb,"  i.  e.  from  one  to  three  rears  old 
(Gen.  xxi,  28,  29,  30;  Lev.  xiv,  10;  Num.'vi,  14;  2 
Sam.  xii,  3, 4, 6);  r*&7  (aloth',  milk-giving,  fern,  plur.), 
milch  ("  [ewes]  with  young,"  Psa,  Ixxriii,  71 ;  Isa,  xl, 
11).    See  ShkkI",  etc. 

Ewer,  or  pitchpr  (q.  v.)  accompanying  a  wash-hand 
basin  (q.  v.).  It  is  stated  as  a  description  of  Elisha  (2 
Kings  iii,  11)  that  he  "poured  water  on  the  hands  of 
F.l'jnh."  This  was  the  act  of  an  attendant  or  disci- 
ple ;  and  it  was  so  much  his  established  duty,  that  tbe 
mere  mention  of  it  sufficed  to  indicate  the  relation  in 
which  Elisha  had  stood  to  Elijah.  It  is  also  an  indi- 
cation  that  the  Hebrews  were  i 
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hands  In  the  manner  which  is  now  universal  in  the 
East,  and  which,  whatever  may  be.  thought  of  its  con- 
venience, is  unquestionably  more  refreshing  and  clean- 
ly than  washing  in  the  water  as  it  stands  in  a  basin, 
which  is  a  process  regarded  by  the  Orientals  with  great 
dislike.  The  hands  are  therefore  held  over  a  basin, 
the  use  of  which  is  only  to  receive  the  water  which 
his  been  poured  upon  the  hands,  sometimes  of  several 
persons  successively,  from  the  jug  or  ewer  held  al>ovc 
them  (Lane,  Modem  Egyptian*,  i,  212).  A  servant  or 
some  other  person  approaches  with  the  ewer  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  basin  in  his  left;  and  when  the 
hands  hare  been  placed  in  proper  position  over  the  ba- 
sin, which  he  continues  to  hold,  let*  fall  a  stream  of 
water  upon  them  from  the  ewer,  suspending  it  occa- 
sionally to  allow  the  hands  to  be  soaped  or  rubied  to- 
gether. No  towel  is  offered,  as  every  one  dries  his 
hands  in  his  handkerchief,  or  however  else  he  pleases. 
The  water  is  usually  tepid,  and  always  so  after  a  meal, 
in  order  to  clear  the  urease  contracted  by  eating  with 
the  hands.  In  the  East,  the  basin,  which,  as  well  as 
r,  is  usually  of  tinned  copper,  has  commonly  a 
sort  of  cover,  rising  In 
dS^^n.  1 '"'  mMdle  and  sunk  into 

\F"    \V  the  basin  at  the  BMP* 

I  /  gin,  which,  being  pierced 

I  Ml  with  holes,  allows  the 

water  to  pass  through, 
thus  concealing  it  after 
it  has  been  defiled  by 
use.  The  ewer  has  a 
long  spout,  and  a  long, 
narrow  neck,  with  a  cov- 
er, and  is  altogether  not 
unlike  onr  coffee-pots  in  general  appearance  :  it  is  the 
*»me  which  the  Orientals  use  in  all  their  ablutions. 
It  is  evident  that  a  person  cannot  conveniently  thus 
wash  his  own  hands  without  assistance.  If  be  does, 
he  is  obliged  to  fix  the  basin,  and  to  take  up  and  lay 
down  the  ewer  several  times,  changing  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other.  Therefore  a  person  never  does  so 
except  when  alone.  If  he  has  no  servant,  he  asks 
some  hj--stander  to  pour  the  water  upon  his  hands,  and 
offers  a  return  of  the  obligation,  if  it  seems  to  be  re- 
quired (Kitto,  Pict.  BMt,  note  ad  loc.).  See  Wabh- 
IM  ok  IIa.tiks. 

Ewing,  Finis,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cum- 
l>erland  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  July  10, 1773, 
in  Bedford  County,  Va.  His  father  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  and  l*oth  his  parents  were  eminent  for 
their  piety,  the  father  for  many  years  bcin.:  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Ewing  had  but  lit- 
tle early  education.  Ho  spent  some  time  in  college, 
but  where  is  not  known.  His  biographer  fays,  "  Like 
Franklin,  he  seems  very  early  to  have  acquired  a  fond- 
ness for  books.  His  varied  and  extensive  reading 
made  him  emphatically  a  learned  man,  though  not 
systematically  educated,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  evinced  intellectual 
endowments  of  a  high  order."  His  parents  having 
died  in  Virginia,  the  surviving  family  moved  to  what 
wa»  called  the  "Cumberland  Country,"  and  settled  in 
Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  near  Nashville.  On 
Jan.  15,  1793,  he  married  the  daughter  of  general  Wil- 
liam Davidson,  of  North  Carolina.  The  county  was 
named  from  him  (Davidson),  in  honor  of  his  many  val- 
nable  services  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Here 
Mr.  Ewing  and  his  wife  united  with  Rev.  Dr.  Craig- 
head's church,  and  lived  in  its  communion  some  years 
t>efore  either  of  them  knew  anything  about  experi- 
mental religion.  After  the  birth  of  their  first  child 
(but  at  what  time  is  not  known)  Mr.  Ewing  removed 
to  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  what  was  afterwards  Lo- 
gan County,  near  Red  River  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
Jam  r»  M' It  ready  was  pastor.  In  the  great  revival 
of  1800,  which  swept  over  all  the  Western  States,  and 
out  of  which  originated  the  Cumberland  Presbyt  ■- 


rian  Church,  Mr.  Ewing  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  doctrines  of  regeneration  and  pernmal  holi- 
ness insisted  upon  from  the  pulpit.  He  l»ccame  sat- 
isfied that  he  had  not  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  communicated  his  feelings  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
found  in  a  similar  state  of  mind.  After  many  pray- 
ers and  tears,  while  engaged  in  family  worship,  he 
"ttecame  rilled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing." 
Some  time  after  thin  (the  precise  period  is  not  known) 
he  told  his  impressions  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery,  which  body,  at  the  advice  of 
Rev.  David  Rice,  D.D.,  one  of  the  oldest  ministers 
in  the  presbytery,  licensed  Mr.  Ewing  and  three  oth- 
ers to  exhort.  His  success  was  wonderful;  scores 
of  sinners  were  converted  wherever  he  went.  His 
talents,  piety,  commanding  language,  and  real  carried 
everything  before  them.  He  was  soon  licensed  to 
preach  as'  a  prottationer,  but  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  presbytery  opposed  his  licensure.  He  went  on 
preaching  very  successfully,  however,  revival  attend- 
ing his  labors  wherever  he  travelled.  His  labor  was 
so  much  called  for,  and  so  marked  with  success,  that 
at  the  urgent  call  of  several  congregations  be  was  <  r- 
dained,  in  November,  1803,  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  revival  went  on  with  unabated  power  for 
several  years ;  in  the  mean  time  Kentucky  Synod  had 
pretended  to  dissolve  Cumtwrland  Presbytery,  which 
bad  ordained  him,  because  of  alleged  irregularities. 
The  presbytery  remained  for  four  years  not  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  its  functions  as  a  presbytery;  after 
which,  failing  to  secure  a  redress  of  their  grievances 
from  the  General  Assembly,  they  determined  to  or- 
ganize again,  even  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  major- 
ity of  Kentucky  Synod.  On  February  4,  1810,  Mr. 
Ewing  and  two  other  ordained  mini-tens  united  and 
formed  the  first  presbytery  of  the  new  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  pres- 
bytery Kentucky  Synod  had  dissolved,  viz.  Cumbtr- 
land  Prtsbytery;  hence  the  name  "Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians." Mr.  Ewing  removed  after  some  years  to 
Todd  County,  Ky.,  and  became  pastor  of  Leban<  n 
congregation,  near  Ewingsvillc.  Here  under  his  eye 
was  sustained  for  many  years  a  flourishing  classical 
seminary  of  learning.  In  1820,  at  the  urgent  call  of 
many  friends  and  brethren,  he  removed  to  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Cooper  Coun- 
ty. It  was  not  long  until  he  built  up  a  large  con- 
gregation at  New  Lebanon,  which  still  flourishes. 
Here  he  prepared  and  published  his  Ltcturtt  on  Infin- 
ity, which  have  been  extensively  circulated  and  read, 
and  which  contain  the  germ  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Cumberland  Presl  yterians.  He  lal*>r<-d  here  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  until  1836,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Lexington,  Lafayette  County, 
Mo.  Here  he  soon  gathered  a  congregation,  built  a 
church,  and,  with  others,  was  the  means  of  extending 
the  work  of  grace  all  over  the  vast  inclining  territo- 
ries of  the  West.  Mr.  Ewing  died  here  July  4,  1841, 
in  his  68th  year.  He  was  tall,  portly  in  ap|>earance, 
had  a  keen,  penetrating  eye,  always  bore  a  dignified 
look,  was  a  mnn  of  extraordinary  pulpit  talents,  and 
of  great  success  among  all  classes  in  winning  rouls  to 
the  Redeemer.  In  our  troubles  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  all  the  weight  of  his 
great  influence  in  favor  of  his  country.  He  was  no 
politician,  yet  at  one  time,  being  an  intimate  frhnd 
and  acquaintance  of  general  Jackson,  he  was  by  him 
appointed  register  of  the  land  office  at  Lexington,  Mo. 
He  died  lamented  by  a  large  and  growing  denomina- 
tion, and  by  many  others,  as  a  great  and  good  man. 
His  remains  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Lexington,  Mo 
(J.  B.  L.) 

Ewing,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  Nottingham,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  June  22,  1732,  and 
graduated  in  1754  in  New  Jersey  CoUege,  of  which  he 
remained  tutor  for  two  years.    Having  completed  hts 
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theological  course,  be  wa»  ordained,  become  instructor 
in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  tirst  Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia,  in 
1759.  Ho  visited  England  and  Scotland  in  1773  in 
Itehalf  of  the  academy  in  Newark,  Del.,  and  returned 
in  1775  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry.  In  1779  he  was 
appointed  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  in  which  science 
he  delivered  annually  a  course  of  learned  lectures.  In 
this  station,  united  with  that  of  pastor,  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  lifo.  He  was  also  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  died 
Sept.  8,  1802.  He  published  Ltcturtt  on  SatunU  Phi- 
losophy (2  vols.  8vo),  and  Srmons  (8vo)  — Sprague, 
Anuals,  iii,  21 15. 

Exactions  (Lat.  traction**,  ta&r),  the  name  given 
in  ecclesiastical  law  to  tuxes  of  an  extraordinary  kind, 
which  either  were  not  in  use  before,  or  tfte  rate  of 
which  has  been  increased.  As  a  general  rule,  taxes 
of  this  kind  are  forbidden.  Thus  the  third  Council  of 
Toledo  prohibited  the  bishops  from  ''imposing  exac- 
tions upon  the  diocese."  and  Leo  IV  designates  as  un- 
lawful exactions  any  "gifts  beyond  tbo  statutes  of  the 
fathers"  that  bishops  may  impose  upon  clergymen  or 
laymen.  The  prohibition  was  renewed  at  the  Council 
of  Lateran  in  1179  by  Alexander  III,  who  "prohibited 
bishops  or  abbots,  or  any  other  prelates,  from  impos- 
ing new  taxes  upon  the  churches,  or  from  increasing 
the  old  ones,  or  from  appropriating  for  their  private 
uses  any  portion  of  the  revenue."  The  imposition  of 
exactions  requires  a  reasonable  cause,  and  limitation 
to  what  is  necessary.  State  churches  cannot  impose 
an  exaction  without  previously  obtaining  the  permis- 
sion of  the  state  government. — Hcrzog,  lltid-Encyklop. 
iv,  2*0. 

Exaotor,  the  rendering  (isa.  lx,  17)  of  ^53,  nooks', 
f.  driver  (  task-master,  Exod.  iii,  7 ;  Job  iii,  18 ;  Isa.  ix, 
3 ;  or  simply  driver  of  animals,  Job  xxxrx,  7) ;  hence 
exactor  of  a  debt  (or  tribute,  Dan.  xi,  20;  Zech.  ix,  8); 
hence  (in  accordance  with  Oriental  ideas  and  customs) 
a  ruler,  king,  tyrant  (Isa,  iii,  12;  xiv,  2;  Zech.  x.  4), 
as  the  parallel  term  "  prince"  in  the  above  passage  of 
Isaiah  shows  to  be  there  the  meaning. 

Exaltation  of  Christ  (status  exaltationis),  a  the- 
ological phrase,  including  in  its  scope  the  resu  rection 
of  Christ,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  hi*  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  his  coming  to  judge 
the  world  at  the  last  day.  See  articles  on  these  hends ; 
also  Ciiristoixkjy  (vol.  li,  p.  281);  and  Hagcnbach, 
History  of  Doctrines,  Smith's  ed.,  ii,  352. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  Sco  Cross,  Exal- 
tation or  tiir,  vol.  ii,  p.  581. 

Example  (<*<iy/*a,  Jude  7),  especially  Christ's 
(viroypappa,  1  Pet.  ii,  21)  for  tho  imitation  of  his  fol- 
lowers (vTnwiiyua,  John  xiii,  15;  elsewhere  in  other 
relations,  lUb.  iv,  11;  viii,  5;  ix,  23;  Jas.  v,  10;  2 
Pet  ii,  6),  and  subordinately  pastors  for  their  flock 
(rr'rroc,  Phil,  iii,  17;  2  Thesi.  iii,  9;  1  Tim.  iv.  12;  1 
Pet.  v,  3,  etc.).  Sec  Flatt,  Das  beispitl  Jesn  (in  tho 
Mnaat.jur  chr.  I)ngmut.  i,  179  sq.);  Keil,  De  Exem- 
pfo  Christi  (Lips.  1792  :  Opiuc.  i,  Utf-l.'to)  ;  Oder,  De 
Christi  imitatime  (in  his  Obss.  mcr.  i,  3.H-5C);  Schmid, 
I  he  pervcrto  Christi  imitalione  (Lips.  1710)  ;  'stoher,  De 
eremplorum  imitaiione  (Argent.  J771-6);  Wolf,  lb-  ex. 
emplis  caute  adhibetidis  (Lips.  1785  C);  Kcropis,  Imita- 
tion of  Christ  (often  published). 

Example,  "a  copy  or  pattern,  In  a  moral  sense, 
is  either  taken  for  a  type,  instance,  or  precedent  fur 
our  admonition,  that  we  may  l>e  cautioned  against  the 
faults  or  crimes  which  others  have  committed,  by  the 
bad  consequences  which  have  ensued  f  vm  them ;  or 
example  is  taken  for  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  or  a 
model  for  us  to  copy  after.  That  good  examples  have 
a  peculiar  power  al>ove  nak-d  precepts  to  dispose  us  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  find  holiness  may  appear  by  con- 


sidering, '1.  That  they  most  clearly  express  to  as  the 
nature  of  our  duties  in  their  subjects  and  sensible  ef- 
fect*. General  precepts  form  abstract  ideas  of  virtue, 
but  in  examples,  virtues  are  most  visible  in  all  their 
circumstances.  2.  Precepts  instruct  us  in  what  things 
are  our  duty,  but  examples  assure  us  that  they  are 
possible.  3.  Examples,  by  secret  and  lively  incentive, 
j  urge  us  to  imitation.  We  are  touched  in  another  man- 
ner by  the  visible  practice  of  good  men,  which  ro- 
I  p roaches  our  defects,  and  obliges  us  to  the  same  zejl, 
I  which  laws,  though  wise  and  good,  will  not  eflvcU' 
|  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  forms  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
ample the  Christian  can  imitate.  Unlike  all  others,  it 
was  absolutely  perfect  and  uniform,  and  every  way  ac- 
commodated to  our  present  state.  In  bun  we  behold 
all  light  without  a  shade,  all  beauty  without  a  spot,  all 
the  purity  of  the  law  and  the  excellency  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Here  we  see  piety  without  superstition,  aud  mo- 
rality without  ostentation;  humility  without  mean- 
ness, and  fortitude  without  temerity ;  patience  with- 
out apathy,  and  compassion  without  weakness;  zeal 
without  rashness,  and  beneficence  without  prodigality. 
The  obligation  we  are  under  to  imitate  this  example 
arises  from  duty,  relationship,  engagement,  interest, 
and  gratitude.  Seo  art.  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who 
set  bad  example*  should  consider,  1 .  That  they  are  tho 
ministers  oY  the  devil's  designs  to  destroy  souls.  2. 
That  they  are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Christ, 
who  came  to  save  and  not  to  destroy.  3.  That  they 
arc  adding  to  the  misery  and  calamities  which  are  al- 
ready in  the  world.  4.  That  the  effects  of  their  ex- 
ample may  lie  incalculable  on  society  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  perhaps  in  eternity ;  for  who  can  tell  what 
may  lie  the  consequence  of  one  sin  on  a  family,  a  na- 
tion, or  posterity  ?  6.  They  are  acting  contrary  to  the 
divine  command,  and  thus  exposing  themselves  to  final 
ruin"  (Tillotson,  Sermons,  ser.  clxxxix,  exc;  Borrow, 
Works,  vol.  iii,  ser.  ii  and  Hi;  Flavel,  Works,  \,  29. 
Dwight,  Theology,  ser.  liv ;  Christ  our  Example,  by  Car- 
oline Fry). 

Exarch  (ttapxoc),  (1.)  the  title  given,  nnder  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  to  their  viceroys  in  Italy  and 
Africa,  after  Justinian's  reconqucst  of  those  prov- 
inces. 

(2.)  The  title  was  adopted  in  the  early  Church  for 
the  highest  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  Primates  or  met- 
ropolitans were  styled  i£apxot  rijc  inapx'ac,  and  the 
patriarchs  were  called  /{anyot  rr}c  ciottcrjrtttMC.  In 
the  6th  canon  of  Sardica  (A.D.  344)  the  former  title 
(exarch  of  the  eparchy)  is  given  to  primates;  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  forbade  its  use  (Kiddle, 
Antiquities,  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii).  The  exarch,  as  primate, 
was  "  inferior  to  the  patriarch,  and  superior  to  the 
metro|R>litan.  In  the  third  century  there  were  three 
exarchs,  viz.  Ephesus,  with  the  diocese  of  Asia,  12 
provinces  and  300  sees;  Heracles,  with  the  diocese  of 
Thrace,  and  6  provinces;  Ca*area,  13  provinces  and 
104  sees.  The  privileges  of  these  exarchates  were 
transferred  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople." 

(3.)  Tho  exarrA  in  tho  Greek  Church  at  the  present 
day  is  the  jwtriarch's  deputy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
the  provinces  under  his  inspection,  to  inform  himself  as 
to  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  clergy ;  to  take  cognizance 
of  ecclesiastical  causes — tho  manner  of  celebrating  di- 
vine ordinances,  the  sacraments,  particularly  confes- 
sion, the  observance  of  the  canons,  monastic  discipline, 
affairs  of  marriages,  divorces,  etc. ;  but.  above  all,  to 
take  account  of  the  revenues  which  the  patriarch  re- 
ceives from  the  several  churches. — Bingliam,  Orig.  Ee- 
cfcs.  Bonn's  ed.  I,  61,  67. 

Exchanger  (rpnw**<Ync,  *>  called  from  the  table 
used  for  holding  the  coin  [see  Changer  ok  MoxryJ), 
a  broker  or  banker  (i.  e.  bench-mua)  [see  Baxk],  one 
who  exchanged  money,  and  also  received  money  on 
deposit  at  interest,  in  order  to  loan  it  out  to  others  at  a 
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Mgli?r  rate  (Matt,  xxv,  27).  (See  Smith's  7)irf.  o/ 
CAus.  -4«r.  s.  v.  Mensarii.)  Sec  Monky-chaxokk  ; 
Loan. 

Excommunication,  the  judicial  exclusion  of  of- 
fender* from  the  religious  rites  and  privileges  of  the 
particular  community  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  a 
power  founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religious 
societies,  and  L*  analogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  from  mcmlwr- 
•hip  which  are  exercised  by  political  and  municip.il 
bodies.  If  Christianity  is  mc.ely  a  philosophical  idea 
thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with  other  thcoiics, 
und  to  be  valued  according  as  it  maintains  it*  ground 
or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opinions,  excommunication, 
and  ecclesiastical  punishments  und  discipline  are  un- 
reasonable. If  a  society  ha*  lieen  instituted  for  main- 
taining any  body  of  doctrine  and  any  code  of  moral*, 
they  arc  necessary  to  the  existence  of  that  society. 
That  the  Christian  Church  is  an  organized  |M>lity,  a 
spiritual  "  kingdom  of  God"  on  earth,  is  tho  declara- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  und  that  the  Jewish  Church  was  at 
once  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  organization  is  clear. 
Among  the  Jews,  however,  excommunication  Mas  not 
only  an  ecclesiastic  .1,  hut  al  o  a  civil  punishment,  lie- 
cause  in  their  theocracy  there  wj;s  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  statutory  right  (Exod.  xxxi, 
14  ;  Ezra  x,  3,  11 ;  Neh.  xiii,  2H).  But  among  Chris- 
tians excommunication  was  strictly  confined  to  eccle- 
siastical relations,  as  the  situation  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  during  the  first  three  centuries  admitted  of 
no  intermingling  or  confounding  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges  or  penalties.  Excommunication,  in  the, 
Chibtian  Church,  consisted  at  first  simply  in  exclu- 
sion from  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
love-feasts :  "  with  such  a  one,  no,  not  to  eat"  (1  Cor. 
v,  11).  It  might  also  include  a  total  separation  from 
the  body  of  the  faithful;  and  such  a  person  was,  with 
regard  to  the  Church,  "as  a  heathen  man  und  n  pub- 
lican." But  this  excision  did  not  exempt  him  from 
any  duties  to  which  he  was  liable  in  civil  life,  neither 
did  it  w  ithhold  from  him  any  natural  chligations,  such 
as  are  founded  on  nature,  humanity,  and  the  law  of 
nations  (Matt,  xviii,  17;  1  Cor.  v,  5,  11 ;  x,  16  18;  2 
Tbess.  iii.  Cs  14 ;  2  John  10,  It).    Sec  Cutmrii. 

I.  Jttrith. — The  JcwUh  system  of  excommunication 
was  threefold.  For  a  first  offence  a  delinquent  was 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  ^1)  (nuldui).  I>anibam 
(quoted  by  Lightfoot,  //one  Ilehraictr,  on  1  Cor.  v,  5>, 
Morinus  (fte  P.mVerUiti,  iv,  27),  and  Buxtorf  (I.eri  on 
Tain,  cob  1W3  sq.)  enumerate  the  twenty-four  offence* 
for  which  it  was  inflicted.  They  nre  various,  and 
range  in  hcinousness  from  the  offenca  of  keeping  a 
fierce  dog  to  that  of  t  iking  God's  name  in  vain.  Else- 
where (l'alm.  Bab.  Moed  A'r/fcm,  fol.  16,  1)  the  causes 
of  iu  infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and 
epicurism,  by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  inso- 
lence The  offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in  court, 
and  if  ho  refused  to  appear  or  to  muke  amends,  his 
sentence  w  as  prouounced  —  "  Let  M.  or  N.  l«  under 
excommunication."  The  excommunicated  person  was 
prohibited  the  tine  of  the  bath,  or  of  the  razor,  or  of 
the  convivial  table ;  and  all  who  had  to  do  with  him 
were  commanded  to  keep  him  at  four  cubits'  distance. 
He  was  ullowed  to  go  to  the  Temple,  but  not  to  make 
the  circuit  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  term  of  this 
punishment  was  thirty  days,  and  it  w.is  extended  to  a 
second  and  to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  offender  was  still  contuma- 
cious, he  was  subjected  to  the  second  excommunication 
I  C"}H  (ckercm),  a  word  meaning  something  de- 
to  (iod  (Lev.  xxvil,  21,  28  :  Exod.  xxil,20  [19]; 
Num.  xviii,  14).  Severer  penalties  were  now  attached. 
The  offender  was  not  allowed  to  teach  or  to  lie  taught 
in  company  with  others,  to  hire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to 
perform  any  commercial  transactions  beyond  purchas- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life.  The  sentence  was  deliver- 
Ill. — B  n 


ed  by  a  court  often,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  sol  emu 
malediction,  for  which  authority  was  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Curse  ye  Mero«"  of  Judg.  v,  28.  Last- 
ly followed  Xr^'i  (t hammdt A ti),  which  was  an  entire 
cutting  off  from  the  congregation.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  these  two  latter  foiins  of  excom- 
munication were  undistinnuUhable  from  each  other. 
See  Ban. 

The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  appoint- 
ed by  the  law  of  Hoses.  It  is  founded  on  the  natural 
right  of  self-protection  which  all  f-ocieties  enjoy.  Tho 
case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Num.  xvi),  the 
curse  denounced  on  Meroz  (Judg.  v,  23),  the  commis- 
sion and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (vii,  2C;  x,  K),  and  the 
reformation  of  Xehemiuh  (xiii,  25),  are  appealed  to  by 
the  TalmudisU  as  precedents  by  which  their  proceed- 
ings are  regulated.  In  respect  to  the  principle  in- 
volved, the  "cutting  off  from  the  people"  commanded 
for  certain  sin?  (Exod.  xxx,&i,  »8;  xxxi, 14;  Lev.xvii, 
4),  and  the  exclusion  from  the  camp  denounced  on  the 
leprous  (Le v.  xiii,  40 ;  Num.  xii,  14),  are  more  apjwsite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excommunication 
is  I  r.  ught  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the 
man  that  was  born  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ix).  "The  Jew s  had  agreed  already  that  if  any  man 
did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  he  should  lie  put  out 
of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  parents,  lie  is 
of  age,  ask  him"  (ver.  22,  23).  "And  they  cast  him 
out.  Jesus  beard  tnut  they  had  cost  him  out"  (ver.  34, 
85).  The  expressions  here  used,  tiwoavvayuyoi;  y'tvi}- 
rm — iKifiaXw  avri,p  i£ut,  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  first 
form  of  excommunication,  or  nidlui.  Our  Lord  warns 
his  disciples  that  they  will  have  to  suffer  excommuni- 
cation at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen  (<!ohn  xvi,  2), 
and  the  fear  of  it  is  dcseril>cd  as  sufficient  to  prevent 
persons  in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  in  Christ  (John  xii,  42).  In  Luke  vi,  22, 
it  has  becu  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  specifically 
to  the  three  forms  of  Jewish  excommunication, "  Bless- 
ed are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company  [afoptauiotv], 
and  shall  reproach  you  [  t'tuiou/<7tv],am\  cast  out  your 
name  as  evil  [tr/jciAwmr],  for  the  Son  of  man's  sake." 
Tho  three  words  very  accurately  express  the  simple 
separation,  the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final 
exclusion  of  niddu i ,  cher>  m,  and  ihammathd.  This 
verse  makes  it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  al- 
ready forn  ally  distinguished  from  each  other,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  words  appropriate  to  each  are  occasion- 
ally used  inaccurately.  See  the  monographs  iu  Latin 
on  Jewish  excommunication  by  Musculus  (Lips.  1703), 
Opitz  (Kilon.  1680). 

II.  IntheXeto  Testament. — Excommunication  in  the 
New  Testament  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  natural 
right  possessed  by  all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii,  15,  lx),  and  it  was  prac- 
tised by  and  commanded  by  Paul  (1  Tim.  i,  20 ;  1  Cor. 
v,  11;  lit.  iii,  10). 

1.  IU  Institution. — The  passage  in  Matthew  has  led 
to  much  controversy,  into  w  hich  we  do  not  enter.  It 
runs  as  follows :  "  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with 
thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And 
if  be  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church ; 
but  if  be  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  f  hall  bo  loosed  in  heaven."  Our  Ix>rd  here  rec- 
oirnises  and  appoint*  a  way  in  which  a  member  of  his 
Church  is  to  liecome  to  his  brethren  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican,  i.  e.  be  reduced  to  a  state  nnalogous  to 
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that  of  the  Jew  Buffering  the  penalty  of  the  third  form 
of  excommunication.  It  U  to  follow  on  his  contempt 
of  the  censure  of  the  Church  passed  on  him  for  a  tres- 
pass which  he  has  committed.  Thi  fir.-.l  excision  is 
to  be  preceded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warn- 
ing*. 

2.  Apostolic  Example. — In  the  Epistles  wo  find  Paul 
frequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise  discipline 
over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor.  i,  23 ;  xiil,  10).  In  two 
cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  authority  to  the  ex- 
tent of  cutting  off  offenders  from  the  Church.  One 
of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian  :  "  Ye 
are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he 
that  hath  done  this  desd  might  l>e  tak  m  away  from 
among  you.  For  I  verily,  as  aoscnt  in  Iwdy,  but  pres- 
ent in  spirit,  have  judged  already,  as  though  I  were 
present,  concerning  him  that  hath  so  doue  this  deed,  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  tin  spirit  might  l»e 
saved  in  the  diy  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (1  Cor.  v,  2-6 ). 
The  other  c.is:?  is  that  of  Hym*ns»us  and  Alexander: 
"Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some, 
having  put  away  concerning  faith,  have  nude  ship- 
wreck ;  of  whom  is  Hymenmus  and  Alexander,  whom 
I  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not 
to  blaspheme"  (1  Tim.  i,  19,  20).  It  seems  certain  that 
these  persons  were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  im- 
morality, the  others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full 
meaning  of  the  expression  "deliver  unto  Satan"  is 
4oubt<ul.  All  agree  that  excommunication  is  emit  lin- 
ed in  it,  but  whothsr  it  implies  any  further  punishment, 
inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  "powers  committed  spe- 
cially to  the  apostles,  has  been  questioned.  The  stron- 
gest argument  for  the  phrase  meaning  no  more  than 
excommunication  m»v  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
Col.  i,  1:1.  Addressing  himself  to  the  "  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  in  Christ  which  are  at  Colosse,"  Paul 
exhorts  them  to  "  give  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which 
hath  made  us  most  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light:  who  bath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son :  in  whom  wo  have  redcm|>- 
tion  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 
The  conception  of  the  apostle  here  is  of  men  lying  in 
the  realm  of  darkness  and  transported  from  thence 
Into  the  kin  xdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light,  by  admission  into  the 
Church.  What  ho  means  by  the  power  of  darkness  is 
abundantly  clear  from  many  other  ptssages  in  his 
writings,  of  which  it  will  Imj  sufficient  to  quote  Eph. 
vi,  12  :  "  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  Gad,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  stand  agiinst  the  wiles  of  the  devil ;  for  we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blou.1,  but  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  Introduction  into  the  Chinch  is  the  vfore,  in 
Paul's  mind,  a  translation  from  the  kingdom  and  pow- 
er of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government  of  Christ. 
This  being  so,  he  could  hardly  more  naturally  descrilie 
the  effect  of  excluding  a  man  from  the  Church  than 
by  the  words  "  deliver  him  unto  Satan,"  the  idea  lin- 
ing that  thfl  in  in  ceasing  to  lie  a  subject  of  Christ's 
kingdom  of  light,  was  at  once  transported  back  to  tho 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  delivered  therefore  into  the 
power  of  its  ruler,  Sat  in.  This  interpretation  is  strong- 
ly conlirmsd  by  tho  terms  in  which  Paul  de*cril>cs  the 
commission  which  he  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles :  "  To  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctiflod  by  faith  that  is  in  me"  (Acts 
xxvl,  1R).  Here  again  the  act  of  being  placed  in 
Christ's  kingdom,  the  Church,  is  pronounced  to  lie  a 
translation  from  darkness  to  light,  from  tho  power  of 


Satan  unto  God.  Conversely,  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
Church  would  be  to  he  removed  from  light  to  dark- 
ness, to  be  withdrawn  from  God's  government,  and  de- 
livered into  the  power  of  Satan  (so  Balsatuon  and  Zo- 
naras,  in  Basil.  Can.  7 ;  Estius,  in  1  Cor.  v ;  Bever- 
idge,  m  Can.  A  post,  x).  If,  however,  the  expression 
means  more  than  excommunication,  it  would  imply 
I  the  additional  exercise  of  a  special  apostolical  power, 
similar  to  that  exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acta 
'  v,  1),  Simon  Magus  (viii,  20),  and  Elymas  (xiii.  10). 
(So  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hammond,  Gro- 
tius,  Lightfoot.) 

3.  A/mstolic  Prtctpt. — In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the  form 
of  excommunication  by  the  apostles,  we  find  apostolic 
1  precepts  directing  that  discipline  should  be  exercised 
I  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  some  cases 
|  excommunication  should  lie  resorted  to:  "  If  any  man 
obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and 
have  no  company  with  him,  that  be  may  be  ashamed. 
Yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as 
a  brother,"  writes  Paul  to  the Thcssalonians  (2Thcs* 
iii,  14).  To  the  Romans:  "Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them"  (I torn,  xvi,  17).  To 
the  Gulatian* :  "  1  would  they  were  even  cut  off  that 
trouble  you"  (Gal.  v,  12).  To  Timothy :  "  If  any  man 
teach  otherwise,  .  .  .  from  such  withdraw  thyself" 
(1  Tim.  vi,  3).  To  Titus  he  uses  a  still  stronger  ex- 
pression :  "A  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject"  (Tit.  iii,  1").  John  in- 
structs the  lady  to  whom  he  addresses  his  second  epls- 
tlo  not  to  receive  into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  speed  tn 
any  who  did  not  believe  in  Christ  (2  John  10);  and 
wc  read  that  in  the  case  of  Cerintlius  he  acted  himself 
on  the  precept  that  he  had  given  (Kusebius,  Hist.  Keel. 
iii,  28).  In  his  third  epistle  he  descries  Diotrephes, 
apparently  a  Jnd  lizing  presbyter,  "  who  loved  to  have 
the  pre-eminence,"  as  "casting  out  of  tbe  Church,"  1. 
e.  refusing  Church  communion  to  the  stranger  breth* 
ren  who  wore  travelling  about  preaching  to  tbe  Gen- 
tiles (3  John  10).  In  the  addresses  to  tbe  Seven 
Churches  the  angels  or  rulers  of  the  church  of  IVrga- 
mos  and  of  Thyatira  arc  rebuked  for  "suffering"  the 
Nicolaitans  and  Balaam  it'>s  "to  teach  and  to  seduce 
my  servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  cat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols"  (Rev.  it,  '20).  There  are  two 
passages  still  more  important  to  our  subject.  In  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  denounces,  "  Though  we, 
or  an  ongel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  go? pel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
Mm  be  accursed  [AvdBtpa  t<rru/].  As  1  said  before, 
so  say  I  now  again,  if  any  man  p  each  any  other  gos- 
pel unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
accursed"  (avaOtpa  tana,  Gal.  I,  8,  °).  And  in  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "  If  any  man  love 
j  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  lot  him  lie  Anathema  Ma- 
i  ran-atha"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  2.).  It  has  lieen  supposed  that 
these  two  expressing,  "let  him  lie  Anathema,"  "let 
him  be  Anathema  Maran-atha,"  refer  respectively  to 
the  two  later  stages  of  Jewish  excommunication— tho 
chertm  and  tho  shim:n<ih  i.  This  requires  considera- 
tion. 

The  words  ApoOipa  and  avoOtjiia  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  the  same 
meaning.    They  express  a  person  or  thing  set  apart, 
laid  up,  or  devoted.    But  whereas  a  thing  may  lie  set 
I  apart  l>y  way  of  honor  or  for  destruction,  the  words, 
[like  the  Latin  "sueor"  and  the  English  "devoted," 
came  to  have  opposite  senses — to  nirn\\vT(>tupivov 
j  Ofof',  and  r«i  n^pmpfvoii  Hnji.    The  Sept.  and  sever- 
;  al  ecclesiastical  writers  use  tho  two  words  almost  in- 
1  discriminately,  but  in  general  the  form  nvaQnpa  is  ap- 
plied to  the  votive  offering  (see  2  Mace,  ix,  16;  Luke 
'  xxi,  5;  and  Chrysost.  Horn,  xvi  in  Ep.  nH  Horn.),  and 
I  tbe  form  liviiBtfi'o  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (see 
I  Deut.  vii,  26;  Josh,  vi,  17;  vii,  13).    Thus  Paul  do. 
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that  be  could  wwh  himself  an  avuQtua  from 
Christ  if  be  could  thereby  save  the  Jews  (Uotn.  ix,  3). 
Ilis  meaning  is  that  be  would  be  willing  to  be  set  apart 
as  a  vile  thiug,  to  be  cast  aside  and  destroyed,  if  only 
it  could  bring  about  the  salvation  of  his  brethren. 
Hence  we  see  the  force  of  uvdbi^a  iorm  in  Gal.  i,  8. 
"  Have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  would  be  the  apos- 
tle's injunction,  "  but  lot  him  be  set  apart  as  an  evil 
thing,  for  God  to  deal  with  him  as  he  thinks  lit." 
Hammond  (in  loc,)  paraphrases  it  as  follows:  "You 
arc  to  disclaim  and  renounce  all  communion  with  him, 
to  luok  on  him  as  on  an  excommunicated  person,  un- 
der the  second  degree  of  excommunication,  that  none 
ia  to  have  any  commerce  with  in  sacred  tilings." 
Hence  it  is  that  oV.ttft/ut  iorw  came  to  be  the  common 
expression  employed  by  councils  at  the  termination 
of  each  canon  which  they  enacted,  meaning  that  who- 
ever was  disobedient  to  the  canon  was  to  be  separated 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  and  its  privileges, 
and  from  the  favor  of  God,  until  he  repented  (see  Bing- 
ham, Ant.  xvi,  2,  lti).    See  Akatiiema. 

The  expression  'AviiGiua  ftaftavahi,  as  it  stands  by 
itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  22,  is  so  pecu- 
liar, that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  ingenious  exposi- 
tions. Parkburtt  hesitatingly  derives  it  from  C^n^ 
HP!*,  "  Cursed  he  thou."  But  this  derivation  U  not 
tenable.  Buxtorf,  Mortnus,  Hammond,  Bingham,  and 
others  identify  it  with  the  Jewish  sfumm-'Uh*.  They 
do  so  by  translating  shamrwUki,  "The  Lord  comes." 
But  shammilhi  cannot  be  made  to  mean  "  The  Ixird 
comes"  (see  Lightfoot,  in  loc.).  Several  fanciful  der- 
ivations are  given  by  rabbinic.il  writers,  as  "  There  is 
death,"  "There  is  devolution ;"  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion by  them  of  such  a  signification  ns  "The  Lord 
comes."  Lightfoot  derives  it  from  ra*^,  and  it  prob- 
ably means  a  thing  excluded  or  shut  out.  Maranulha, 
however  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  se?m  to  us. 
is  a  SyrivChaldaic  expression,  signifying  "The  l.ord 
is  come"  (CbrysosU»m,  Jerome,  E*tiu*,  Lightfoot),  or 
"  The  Lord  cometh."  If  we  tak?  the  former  meaning, 
we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason  why  the  of- 
fender was  to  he  anathematized ;  if  the  Litter,  it  would 
either  imply  that  the  separation  was  to  be  in  perpetu- 
ity, "danec  Dominus  redeat"  (Augustine),  or,  more 
properly,  it  would  be  a  form  of  solemn  appeal  to  the 
day  on  which  tlr  judgment  should  be  rati  lied  by  the 
Lord  (com p.  Jude  14).  In  any  case  it  is  a  strength- 
ened form  of  the  simple  avdOtua  *Vrw.  And  thus  it 
may  be  regarded  aa  holding  towards  it  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  that  which  existed  between  the  shattmathA.  and 
the  chertm,  but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  ety- 
mological identity  between  the  two  words  shammdih't 
and  uuiran-atha.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpunctuate 
i  strongly  between  aiutOtfia  and  fittpavaOu,  and 
ifn*  avaOtfta-  fiapavaOd,  i.  e. "  Let  him  be  anath- 
ema. The  Lord  will  come."  The  anathema  and  the 
ckrrmx  answer  verv  exactly  to  each  other  (see  Iasv. 
xxvii,  28;  Num.  xxi,  3;  Isa,  xliu,  2«).    See  Maua- 

KATHA. 

4.  Restoration  to  Commumnn.—Tvro  cases  of  excom- 
munication are  related  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  one 
oC  them  the  restitution  of  the  offender  is  specially  re- 
counted. The  incestuous  Corinthian  had  been  excom- 
municated by  the  authority  of  Paul,  who  had  issued 
bU  sentence  from  a  distance  without  any  consultation 
with  the  Corinthians.  He  had  required  them  public- 
ly to  promulgate  it  and  act  npon  it.  They  had  done 
so.  The  offender  had  beea  I. rough t  to  repentance,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereii|.on  Paul,  still 
absent  as  before,  forbids  the  further  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  the  peni- 
tent, and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  receive  him  back 
to  communion,  and  to  confirm  their  love  towards  him. 

5.  Thf.  Xnture  of  Excommunication  is  made  more  evi- 
dent bv  these  acts  of  Paul  than  by  any  investigation 
of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology  of  words.  We 


thus  find  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual  penalty,  involving 
no  temporal  punishment  except  accidentally ;  (2)  that 
it  consists  in  separation  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  ;  (3)  that  its  object  is  the  good  of  the  sufferer 
(1  Cor.  v,  5).  and  the  protection  of  the  sound  members 
of  the  Church  (2  Tim.  iii,  17 1 ;  (  I)  that  its  subjects  are 
those  who  are  guilty  of  heresy  (.1  Tim.  i,  20)  or  gross 
immorality  (1  Cor.  v,  1) ;  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  at  large  (Matt,  xviii,  18), 
wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  (1  Cor.  r. 
.  3;  l  it.  iii,  10) ;  (C)  that  this  officer's  sentence  is  pro 
inulgated  by  the  congregation  to  w  hich  the  offender 
belongs  (1  Cor.  v,  4),  in  d  fereuce  to  bis  superior  judg- 
ment and  command  ("J  Cor.  ii,  it),  and  in  spite  of  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  minority  (»&.  G);  (7)  that 
the  exclusion  may  be  of  indefinite  duration  or  for  a 
iwriod ;  (8)  that  its  duration  may  be  abridged  at  the 
I  discretion  and  by  the  indul  vnee  of  the  person  who 
|  has  imposed  the  penalty  (ib.  8) ;  (9)  that  penitenco  is 
the  condition  on  which  restoration  to  commuuion  is 
granted  (ib.  7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  pub- 
licly reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (ib. 
10). 

111.  In  the  Post- Apostolic  Christian  Church.— <L)  In 
general. — Such  a  power  is  necessarily  inherent  in  erery 
community ;  and  although  "  the  only  seuse  in  which 
the  apostles,  or,  of  course,  any  of  their  successors  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  can  be  empowered  to  'for- 
give sins'  as  i-ytinst  God  is  by  pronouncing  and  pro- 
claiming his  forgiveness  of  all  those  who,  coming  to 
him  through  Christ,  repent  and  forsake  their  sins,"  yet 
since  offences  as  against  a  commumty  may  "  be  visited 
with  penalties  by  the  regular  appointed  officers  of  that 
community,  they  may  enforce  or  remit  such  penalties. 
On  these  principle  *  is  founded  the  right  which  the 
Church  claims  both  to  punish  ecclesiastical  offences, 
and  to  pronounce  an  absolute  and  complete  pardon  of 
a  particular  offender  on  his  making  the  requisite  sub- 
mission and  reparation". 

(I  I.)  In  the  early  Christian  Ch  t/rrh.—l.  In  the  disci- 
pline of  the  primitive  Church,  according  to  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,  recourse  was  not  had  to  excommuni- 
cation until  "after  the  first  and  second  admonition" 
(irpo9i<Tfua).    If  the  offender  proved  refractory  after 
the  time  granted  for  repentance  (SiegeL,  Alterthumcr, 
ii,  131),  he  was  liable  to  excommunication,  which  at 
fir.u  consisted  simply  in  the  removal  of  the  offender 
from  the  lord's  Supper  and  the  love-feasts :  hence 
the  word  e-rcommtmicatum,  separation  from  commu- 
nion.   The  practice  was  founded  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle  (1  Cor.  v,  11\  "with  such  an  one,  no,  not  to 
I  eat;"  which  do  not  refer  to  ordinary  meals  and  the 
|  common  intercourse  oftlife,  but  to  the  aptipa  and  otb- 
|  er  solemnities.    The  chief  difference  between  Jew- 
|  ish  and  Christian  excommunication  coasisted  hi  this : 
;  the  former  extended  in  its  consequences  to  the  af- 
fairs of  civil  life,  whereas  the  latter  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastical  relation*.    It  was  impossible, 
i  in  the  constitution  and  situation  of  the  Church  dur- 
j  ing  the  three  first  centuries,  that  there  should  have 
liren  any  confounding  or  intermingling  of  civil  and 
religious  privileges  or  penalties.    But,  though  insti- 
tuted at  first  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  Church,  excommunication  was  afterwards  by 
degrees  converted  by  ambitious  ecclesiastics  into  an 
engine  for  promoting  their  own  power,  and  was  often 
indicted  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions  (Bingham, 
Oriij.  Kccles.  bk.  xv,  chap.  ii).    The  primitive  Church 
wba  very  cautious  in  exercising  its  power  of  excom- 
munication.   No  man  could  be  condemned  to  it  in  bis 
absence,  or  without  being  allowed  liberty  to  answer 
for  himself.    Legal  conviction  was  always  required,  1. 
.  e.  by  his  own  confession,  by  credible  evidence,  or  by 
I  open  notoriety.   Minors  were  subjected  to  corfKiral  dis- 
'  cipline  rather  than  to  this  censure  (Bingham,  Orig. 
I  Eccl.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  ii ;  Cave,  Prim.  Christ  nutty,  iii,  b). 
I     2.  There  were  two  excommunications,  the  greater 
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(major)  and  lesser  (minor).  The  excommunicato  minor 
(u^ooinuoc)  excluded  from  participation  in  the  Eucha- 
rist and  prayers  of  the  faithful,  hut  did  not  expel  from 
the  Church ;  for  the  person  under  it*  sentence  might 
stay  to  hear  the  psalmody,  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
sermons  and  prayers  of  tlie  catechumens  and  peni- 
tents, and  then  depart  a*  soon  as  the  tirst  service,  call- 
ed the  terrier  if  catechumens,  was  ended  (Theod.  fp. 
77 ;  tut  t'.vLd.  iii,  797).  This  punishment  was  com- 
monly inflicted  upon  lesser  crimes,  or  if  upon  greater, 
upon  such  sinners  only  as  showed  a  willingness  to  re- 
pent— upon  those  who  had  lapsed  rather  through  in- 
firmity than  maliciousness.  '1  he  t-rcommunicatio  ma- 
jor, greater  excommunication  (wnvrtAi/c  dqwptofit'n  ), 
was  a  total  expulsion  from  the  Church,  and  separation 
from  communion  in  all  holy  offices  with  it  (Encyclop. 
MeJropotitana).  When  attended  with  execrations,  ex- 
communication was  called  >tuithemti  (.see  article,  vol. 
i,  p.  21!»).  The  several  churches  mutually  informed 
each  other  of  their  own  separate  excommunications,  in 
order  that  a  person  excommunicated  by  one  church 
might  lie  held  so  by  all ;  and  any  church  which  re- 
ceived him  was  held  deserving  of  similar  punishment. 
He  who  was  guilty  of  any  intercourse  with  an  excom- 
municated person,  himself  incurred  a  like  sentence, 
which  deprived  him  of  Christian  burial  and  insertion 
in  the  diptychs  or  catalogues  of  the  faithful.  No  gifts 
or  oblations  were  received  from  the  excommunicated. 
No  intermarriages  mi^ht  take  place  with  them.  Their 
books  might  not  be  read,  but  were  to  I  e  burned  (Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Eerl.  bk.  xv).  For  the  restoration  of  ex- 
communicated persons,  penances  (q.  v.) and  public  pro- 
fessions of  repentance  were  required ;  and  in  Africa  and 
Spain  the  absolution  of  hpsed  persons  (i.  e.  those  who, 
in  time  of  persecution,  had  yielded  to  the  force  of 
temptation,  and  fallen  away  from  their  Christian  pro- 
fession by  the  crime  of  actual  sacrifice  to  idols)  was 
forbidden,  except  at  the  hour  of  death,  or  in  cases 
where  martyrs  interceded  for  them.    See  Lapsi. 

(III.)  The  Roman  Church. — As  the  pretensions  of  the 
hierarchy  increased,  excommunication  !>ecame  more 
and  more  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  enlarging  it.  When  the  Church 
had  full  control  of  the  state,  its  sentences  were  attend- 
ed with  the  gravest  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  con- 
sequences. There  are  three  degrees  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  minor,  the  mnjor,  and  the  anathema. 

1.  The  minor  is  incurred  by  holding  communion  with 
an  excommunicated  person :  orati  ne,  loctitione,  bibendo, 
comedendo — praying,  speaking,  drinking,  eating;  and 
absolution  may  be  given  by  any  priest  on  confession. 
Priests  who  have  incurred  the  minor  ban  may  admin- 
ister the  Eucharist,  but  cannot  partake  of  it. 

2.  The  major  erenrnmuuicniio  falls  upon  those  who 
disobey  the  commands  of  the  pope,  or  who,  having 
been  found  guilty  of  any  offence,  civil  or  criminal,  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  certain  points  of  discipline;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  excommunicated  from  the 
Church  triumphant,  and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  nnd 
bis  angels.  It  requires  a  written  sentence  from  a  bish- 
op after  three  admonitions.  It  deprives  the  condemn- 
ed person  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  Church  in  any 
*hi|w\  except  that  he  is  not  debarred  from  hearing  the 
Word.  So  long  as  the  State  obeyed  the  Church,  civil 
disabilities  followed  the  sentence  of  excommunication; 
no  obedience  was  due  to  the  excommunicated;  the 
laws  could  give  them  no  redress  for  injuries  ;  and  none 
could  hold  intercourse  with  them  under  penalt\*  of  ex- 
communication. On  this  last  point,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  rnnde  since  the  l.'.th  century  be- 
tween those  who  are  called  to'entfi  (tolerated)  and 
those  who  are  designated  as  rifondi  (persons  to  be 
shunned).  Only  in  the  rase  of  the  latter  (a  case  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  ronlined  to  hcresiarrhs,  and  other 
signal  offenders  against  the  faith  or  public  order  of 
the  Church)  are  the  ancient  rules  for  prohibition  of 
Intercourse  enforced.    With  the  'tolerated,' rince  the 


celebrated  decree  of  Tope  Martin  V  in  the  Council  of 
Constance,  the  faithful  arc  permitted  to  maintain  the 
ordinary  intercourse.  By  the  12th  century  the  word 
ban  (bannus,  bannum),  which  in  ancient  jurisprudence 
denoted  a  declaration  of  outlawry,  hud  come  into  eccle- 
siastical use  to  denote  the  official  act  of  excommunica- 
tion.   See  Bah. 

The  professed  aim  of  excommunication  was  the  re- 
form of  the  offender  as  well  us  the  purification  of  the 
Church.  Absolution  can  be  granted,  in  case  of  the 
major  ban,  only  by  the  authority  which  laid  the  ban, 
or  its  successor.  Before  absolution  the  authorities 
must  be  satisfied  of  penitence.  The  "  penitent  must 
first  swear  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Church,  and 
to  make  all  necessary  atonement  for  his  special  of- 
fence; he  must  then  be  reconciled  by  kneeling,  bare- 
headed and  stripped  to  his  Bhirt,  before  the  bishop  sit- 
ting at  the  church  gates.  Here  be  again  repeats  his 
oath,  and  the  bishop,  reciting  the  psalm  l>ev$  m:nrea~ 
tur,  strikes  him  with  a  rod  during  e.ich  verse.  Then, 
after  certain  prayers,  he  absolves  him  and  leads  him 
into  the  church." 

3.  The  anathema  is  attended  with  special  ceremo- 
nies. "  The  bishop  must  be  attended  by  twelve 
priests,  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  himself,  hears  a  light- 
ed candle.  lie  then  sits  before  the  high  altar,  or  any 
other  public  place  which  he  prefers,  and  delivers  bia 
sentence,  which  adjudges  the  offender  to  l*e  amithrmi- 
zitnm  et  damnatum  cum  dinbolo  rt  annelis  ejus  et  omnibus 
reprol.is  in  internum  ignem — cursed  and  damned  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels  and  all  the  reprobate  to  eter- 
nal fire.  The  candles  are  then  dashed  down.  The 
ceremonials  of  absolution  from  this  sentence  are  not 
very  different  from  the  last,  although  the  form  of 
pr.iycr  is  varied"'  (Encyclop.  Metrop.  s.  v.).  The  ef- 
fects of  the  anathema  were  summed  up  in  the  monkish 
linss 

81  pro  delicto  anathema  qui*  efflrlslur, 
O*.  orare,  vale,  communlo,  mensn  negatuV. 

Sec  Anathema  ;  Bem.,  Book,  and  Candle. 

"  In  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  the  power  or  ex- 
communicating is  held  to  reside,  not  in  the  congre- 
gation, but  in  the  bUhop ;  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  remarkable  proceeding 
commemorated  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  tho 
Corinthians  (1  Cor.  v,  3,  5),  and  with  all  the  earliest 
recorded  examples  of  its  exercise.  Like  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  episcopate,  it  is  held  to  belong,  in  an  especial 
and  eminent  decree,  to  the  Koman  bishop,  as  primate 
I  of  the  Church;  but  it  is  by  no  means  believed  to  be 
'  long  to  him  exclusively,  nor  has  such  exclusive  right 
I  ever  l»een  claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  bishops  within  their  sees,  archbishops  w  hile 
exercising  visitatorial  jurisdiction,  heads  of  religious 
orders  within  their  own  communities,  all  possess  the 
power  to  issue  excommunication,  not  only  by  the  an- 
cient law  of  the  Church,  but  ah o  by  the  most  modern 
discipline"  (Chamt>ers,  s.  v.).  But  Aquinas  held  that 
excommunication,  as  not  I f  longing  to  the  keys  of  or- 
der, not  to  those  of  juruiliction,  and  as  net  referring  to 
grace  directly,  but  only  accidentally,  might  be  exer- 
cised by  persons  not  in  holy  orders,  but  yet  having 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  courts  (Summa,  Suj.pl. 
iii,  qu.  22).  See  Marshall,  Fenitntiial  ItiscijAne.  ( ixf. 
184-1,  p.  189.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares  (scf*. 
xxv,  ch.  m'de  Reform.')  that,  "Although  the  sword  of 
excommunication  is  the  very  sinews  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  very  salutary  for  keeping  the  people  in 
their  duty,  yet  it  is  to  he  used  with  sobriety  and  great 
circumspection  ;  seeing  that  experience  teaches  tlu.t 
if  it  be  rashly  or  for  slight  causes  wielded,  it  is  more 
despised  than  feared,  and  produces  destruction  rather 

than  safety  It  shall  I*  a  crime  for  any  secular 

magistrate  to  prohibit  an  ecclesiastical  judge  from  ex- 
communicating any  one,  or  to  command  that  he  re- 
voke an  excommunication  issued,  under  pretext  mat 
the  things  contained  in  the  present  decree  have  not 
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been  observed;  whereas  the  cognizance  hereof  does 
nut  pc:  tain  to  seculars,  hut  to  ecclesiastics.  And  even- 
ex  communicated  person  soever  who,  after  the  lawful 
monitions,  does  not  change  his  mind,  shall  not  only  not 
be  received  to  the  sacrament*  and  to  communion  and 
intercourse  with  the  faithful,  but  if,  being  bound  with 
censures,  be  shall,  with  obdurate  heart,  remain  for  a 
year  in  the  defilement  thereof,  he  may  even  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  suspected  of  heresy."  The  pope* 
have  exercised  the  power  of  excommunication  against 
entire  communities  ut  one*.  The  Capitularu*  of  Pepin 
the  Less,  in  the  8tb  ct'iitury,  orduine<l  that  the  greater 
excommunication  should  be  followed  by  b.nishiwnt 
from  the  coontTy.  On  the  claim  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
communicate and  depose  monarch*,  and  to  free  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  see  M'Clintock,  TemportU 
Power  of  the  Pope  (N.  Y.1855,  12mo).  "The  Ut-st 
examples  of  p  ipil  excommunication  of  monarch.-*  were 
Napoleon  I  in  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of 

luly,  in  18G0;  neither  of  whom,  however,  was  excom- 
municated by  name,  the  pop;*  having  confined  himself 
to  a  solemn  and  reiterated  publication  of  the  penalties 
decreed  by  his  predecessors  against  those  who  unjustly 
invaded  the  territories  of  th<-  Holy  See,  usurp?d  or  vio- 
lated it*  rights,  or  violently  impeded  their  free  exer- 
cise. The  excommunication  of  a  sovereign  was  re- 
gtrded  a*  freeing  subjects  from  their  allegiance  ;  and, 
in  the  ye  tr  llUi,  this  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
the  empsror  Henry  IV,  an  example  which  gubs.-qucut 
popes  likewise  ventured  to  folio*.  But  the  fearful 
weapons  with  which  the  popes  armed  themselves  in 
this  power  of  excommunication  wcrs  rendered  much 
less  eff-ctivo  through  their  incautious  employment, 
the  evident  worldly  motives  by  which  it  was  some- 
times governed,  and  the  excommunications  which  rival 
pop?s  hurbd  against  each  other  during  tin  time  of  the 
great  papal  schism"  (<"ham>crs,  s.  v.). 

(IV.)  The  UrteL-  Church. — In  the  Greek  Church  ex- 
communication cuts  off  the  offender  from  all  commu- 
nion with  the  318  fathers  of  the  tirst  Council  of  Nicaa, 
consign*  him  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  condemns 
his  body  to  rem  tin  after  death  as  hard  as  a  piece  of 
flint,  unless  he  humbles  himself  and  makes  atonement 
for  his  sins  by  a  sincere  repentance.  "  The  form 
■bounds  with  dreadful  imprecations ;  and  the  Greeks 
assert  that,  if  a  person  die*  excommunicated,  the  devil 
enters  into  the  lifeless  corpse ;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  cut  his  body 
in  pieces  and  boil  th  -m  in  wine.  Every  year,  011  a 
lixed  Sunday,  the  greater  ban  is  pronounced  against 
the  pope  and  the  Church  of  Koine,  on  which  occasion, 
together  with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony,  he  drives 
a  nail  into  the  ground  with  a  hammer  as  a  mark  of 
malediction"  (Buck,  s.  v.).  Sir  Paul  Kycaut  {Present 
State  of  the  Grtek  and  A  rmeniitu  Churches,  Loud.  1079, 
8vo).  who  wro'.e  his  observations  on  the  st  ire  of  th  it 
communion  in  1078,  has  given,  in  the  original  Greek, 
the  form  of  an  excommunication  issued  again- 1  an  un- 
known thief  whom  the  authorities  were  seeking  to 
discover.  It  run*  as  follows :  ''  If  they  restore  not  to 
him  that  which  is  his  own,  and  possess  him  peaceably 
of  it,  but  suffer  him  t  >  remain  injured  and  damnifyed, 
let  him  be  sep  irated  from  the  Lord  God  Creatour,  and 
be  accursed,  and  unpmloncd,  md  undiseolvahle  after 
death  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  which  is  to  come. 
Lft  wood,  stones,  and  iron  lie  dissolved,  but  not  they : 
may  they  inherit  the  leprosic  of  Gehaxi  and  the  confu- 
sion of  Judas  -  may  th  >  c.%  th  lie  divided,  and  devour 
th.-ro  like  Dtthin  and  Abiam;  may  they  sigh  and 
tremlde  on  earth  like  (  a  n,  and  the  wrath  of  God  be 
upon  their  heads  and  countenances ;  may  they  see 
nothing  of  that  for  which  they  labor,  and  beg  their 
bread  all  tbe  days  of  their  lives ;  may  their  works, 
possessions,  LaboT,  and  services  bo  accursed;  always 
without  effect  or  success,  and  blown  away  like  dust ; 
may  they  have  the  curses  of  the  holy  and  righteous 
patriarchs  A  brat*,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  of  the  318  saints 


who  were  the  divine  fathers  of  the  Synod  of  A'icc,  and 
of  all  other  holy  synods ;  and  being  without  thu  Church 
of  Christ,  let  no  man  administer  unto  them  the  things 
of  the  Church,  or  bless  them,  or  offer  sacrifice  for  them, 
or  give  them  tbe  avTn'w»vi>,  or  the  blessed  bread,  or 
eat,  or  drink,  or  work  with  them,  or  converse  with 
them ;  and  after  death  let  no  nun  bury  them,  in  pen- 
alty of  being  under  tl>e  same  state  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  for  so  let  them  remain  until  they  have  |>erfurmed 
what  is  here  written." 

(V.)  In  I'rottftaiU  Churchts. — New  relations  between 
Church  and  -State  followed  hard  upon  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  new  limits  were  soon  assigned  to  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline.  According  to  the  view  of  the  Wit- 
temlicrg  reformers,  th.»  Iwn  could  have  no  civil  effect 
unless  ratified  by  the  State.  The  necessity  of  the  pow- 
er of  excommunication  in  the  Church  was  asserted  by 
all  the  Reformers.  They  maintained  that  excommuni- 
cation is  the  aff  .ir  of  the  whole  Church,  clergy  and 
laity  (Calsin,  Inntitut.  vol.  iv,  chap,  xi;  Melancthon, 
Corpus  Rpf.  td.  Hrrise'-wriiltr,  iii,  lMi.*>).  See  Euastiak- 
Ism.  They  di-cl.iimcd  the  right  of  using  the  erconu 
muuiea'io  major.  In  general,  the  *'  Reformers  retain- 
ed only  that  power  of  excommunication  which  appear- 
ed to  "them  to  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  society,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Word 
of  God;  nor  have  any  civil  consequences  been  gener- 
ally connected  with  it  in  Protestant  countries.  To 
connect  such  cons.-quences  with  excommunication  In 
any  measure  whatever  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation"  (Chambers.  9.  v.). 

The  causes  of  excommunication  in  the  establish- 
ed Church  of  Fjiyl  md  are,  contempt  of  the  bishops' 
court,  heresy,  neglect  of  public  worship  and  the  sac- 
raments, ineontineney,  adultery,  simony,  etc.  If  the 
judge  of  any  spiritual  court  excommunicates  a  man 
for  a  cause  of  which  ho  has  not  the  legal  cognizance, 
the  party  mav  have  an  action  avminst  him  at  cc  ro- 
nton law.  and  he  is  also  liable  to  be  indicted  at  the 
suit  of  the  king  (Can.  ftT>,  tW;  see  also  the  Homily 
tin  th-  Itiyht  t'ses  of  the  Church).  The  83d  Article  of 
Religion  Is  as  follows:  "  That  p<*r*on  which,  by  open 
denunciation  of  the  Church,  is  rightly  cut  off  fn>m  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  excommunicated,  ought  to 
be  taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  a 
heathen  and  publican  until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by 
penance,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  a  judge  that 
hath  authority  thereunto."  "  By  old  English  law  an 
excommunicated  person  was  disabled  fro  n  doin  r  any 
act  required  to  l»e  done  by  one  that  is  probn»  ft  kyil's 
homo.  He  could  not  serve  on  juries,  nor  be  w  ituess  in 
nny  court,  nor  bring  an  action  real  or  personal  to  re- 
cover lands  or  money  due  to  him.  By  stat.  6  and  6 
Edward  VI,  cap.  4,  striking,  or  drawing  a  we  i|kui  to 
strike,  in  a  church  or  church-yard,  incurred  ip.w  f>rto 
excommunication ;  ipso facto  excommunication,  or  hUe 
Mntent'  r,  meaning  some  act  so  clear  or  manifest  that 
no  sent  -nee  is  requisite,  in  contradistinction  from  »*n- 
tentiv  ftmuir,  i.  e.  when  sentence  must  be  p  is<-cd  be- 
fore the  offender  lie  considered  excommunicated.  The 
offences  which,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  III,  were 
punished  by  ipm  facto  excommunication,  »ro  enumer- 
ated in  some  artimli  issued  when  Wittlescy  was  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  most  of  them  are  such  a»  mi  lit 
lie  injurious  to  the  persons  or  projiertios  of  the  clergy. 
The  document  may  lie  found  in  Cone,  Magn.  hritt  iii, 
!)5.  By  !1  James  I,  cap.  ft,  every  popish  recusant  con- 
vict stands  to  all  intents  and  purposes  disabled,  as  a 
person  Inwfullv  excommunicated.  The  ecclesiastical 
law  denies  Christian  burial  to  those  excommunicated 
mnjon  ej-rommunictitione,  and  an  injunction  to  the  min- 
isters to  that  effect  will  be  found  in  the  sixty-eighth 
canon,  and  in  the  rubric  of  the  burial  service.  The 
law  acknowledged  two  excommunications:  the  Wr 
excluded  the  offender  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  onlv  ;  the  grrtxter  from  that  communion,  and 
also  from  tho  company  of  the  faithful,  etc.    The  sixty- 
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fifth  canon  enjoins  ministers  solemnly  to  denounce 
those  who  stand  lawfully  excommunicated  every  six 
months,  as  well  in  the  parish  church  as  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  remain, 
*  openly  in  time  of  divine  service,  upon  some  Sunday,' 
•that  others  may  \te  thereby  both  admonished  to  re- 
frain their  company  and  society,  and  excited  the  rather 
to  procure  out  a  writ  de  excommunicato  copiendo,  there- 
by to  bring  and  reduce  them  into  due  order  and  obedi- 
ence.' By  statute  52  George  III,  cap.  127,  excommuni- 
cations, and  the  proceedings  following  thereupon,  urc 
discontinued,  except  In  certain  esses  specified  in  the 
act;  which  may  receive  definitive  sentences  as  spirit- 
ual censures  for  offences  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance ; 
and  instead  of  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  used 
to  be  pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  cases 
of  contumacy,  the  offenders  are  to  be  declared  contu- 
macious, and  to  be  referred  to  the  court  of  chancery, 
by  which  a  writ  de  contumace  capiendo  is  issued  in- 
stead of  the  old  writ  de  excommunicato  atpiendo.  For- 
merly this  writ  d-  excommunicato  capifiulo  was  issued 
by  the  court  of  chancery  upon  it  being  signified  by 
the  bishop's  certificate  that  forty  days  have  elapsed 
since  sentence  of  excommunication  has  been  published 
In  the  church  without  submission  of  tho  offender. 
The  sheriff  then  received  the  writ,  called  also  a  signifi- 
cant, and  lodged  the  culprit  in  the  county  jail  till  the 
bishop  certified  his  reconciliation.  A  similar  method 
of  proceeding  to  that  now  adopted  was  recommended 
by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  loth  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment as  far  buck  as  March  7, 1710,  and  again  on  April 
80,1714.  No  person  excommunicated  for  such  offences 
as  are  still  liable  to  the  punishment  can  now  lie  im- 
prisoned for  a  longer  term  than  six  months  (Burns, 
Eccl.  Law,  by  Tyrwhit,  ad  v.).  In  Scotland,  when  the 
lesser  excommunication,  or  exclusion  from  the  sacra- 
ments has  failed,  the  minister  pronounces  a  form  by 
which  the  impenitent  offender  is  declared  'excommu- 
nicated, shut  out  from  tho  communion  of  the  faithful, 
debarred  from  their  privileges,  and  delivered  unto 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his  flesh,  that  his  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  tho  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  The 
people  are  then  warned  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  in- 
tercourse with  him.  Anciently,  in  Scotland,  an  ex- 
communicated person  was  incapable  of  holding  feudal 
rights,  but  at  present  tho  sentence  Is  unaccompanied 
by  any  civil  penalty  or  disqualification"  (Encycloprtlia 
JUttropoHtana,  s.  v.). 

Tho  law  of  tho  Protestant  Epscopni  Church  in 
America,  as  expressed  by  the  42d  canon  of  1832,  is  us 
follows:  Sec.  1.  If  any  persons  within  this  Church  of- 
fend their  brethren  by  any  wickedness  of  life,  such 
persons  shall  be  repelled  from  the  holy  communion, 
agreeably  to  tho  rubric.  Sec.  2.  On  information  being 
laid  before  tho  bishop  that  any  one  has  been  rc|wlled 
from  communion,  it  shall  not  be  his  duty  to  institute 
an  inquiry  unless  there  be  a  complaint  made  to  him  in 
writing  by  the  repelled  party.  But  on  receiving  com- 
plaint, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bishop,  unless  he 
think  fit  to  restore  him  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
cause  assigned  by  the  minister,  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
as  may  lie  directed  by  the  canons  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  event  has  taken  place.  Sec.  H.  In  (ho  case 
of  a  groat  heinousness  of  offence  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Church,  they  may  be  proceeded  against  to 
the  depriving  them  of  till  privileges  of  church  mem- 
bership, according  to  such  rules  or  process  a«  may 
provided  by  the  General  Convention,  and,  until  such 
rules  and  process  shall  l»e  provided,  by  such  as  may  l>e 
provided  by  the  different  State  Conventions.  See  also 
the  33d  Article  of  Religion. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  power  of  ex- 
communication lies  with  the  minister  after  trial  l*fore 
a  jury  of  the  peers  of  the  accused  jmrty.  The  grounds 
and  forms  of  trial  are  given  in  the  DiscijJine,  part  iii, 
chap.  i.  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  doing  away  the  privilege  of  accused 


ministers  or  members  to  have  trial  and  right  of  appeal 
(Discipline,  pL  ii,  eh.  i,  §  1). 

"  Among  the  Independents,  Congi  egntiunalUU,  and 
Baptists,  the  persons  *  1m  are  or  should  be  excommu- 
nicated are  such  as  are  quarrelsome  and  litigious  (Gal. 
v.  12) ;  such  as  desert  their  privileges,  withdraw  them- 
selves f.om  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  forsake  his  pro- 
pie  (Jude  ID);  such  as  arc  irregular  and  immoral  in 
their  lives,  railcrs,  drunkards,  extortioners,  fornica- 
tors, and  covetous  (Eph.  v,  6;  1  Cor.  v,  11).  In  the 
United  States  these  simple  principles  of  Church  disci- 
pline are  very  generally  followed  by  all  evangelical 
denominations"  (Buck,  s.  v.).  See  particularly  the 
Farm  of  Government  of  the  Pivsbyti  ruin  Church,  l>k.  ii 
of  Discipline ;  Dexter,  On  OngrtgationaHsm  (Boston, 
1865),  p.  l!il  2;  Ripley,  On  Church  roi  ly  (Best.  1867), 
p.  HI  sq. ;  Kd wards,  Xatvre  and  Use  <f  Exa-mmunica- 
tim  (Works,  N.  Y.  1848),  iv,  08. 

Literature. —  Sec,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Ferraris,  Promta  Ribliotheca,  ed.  Mignr,  iii,  846  sq. ; 
Siegel,  Chruti.-kircU.  Alierthumer,  ii,  181  sq.  ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  xvi,  chap,  ii,  iii ;  Van  Espen,  De 
Censuris  EccUsiasticis  (Opera,  Paris,  1763,  4  vols.); 
Schoele,  Die  Kirchenzueht  (Halle,  1852, 8vo) ;  Hooker, 
Eccl.  Polity,  viii,  1,0;  Calvin,  Institutes,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xii « 
'1  horndlke,  Works  COxford,  lt<5fi),  vi,  21 ;  Waterland, 
Works  (Oxford,  1853),  iii,  466;  Winer, Cony.  DarsteL 
lung,  I  20.  ITagcul  neh,  Hist.  <f  Doctrines,  ed.  i»mitb, 
§  255 ;  I  ler/og.  Heal  EtmjLh •jxulie,  s.  v.  Bann ;  Palmer, 
On  ti»  Chunh,  i,  96;  ii.  •_'77.:;<>4;  Watson,  Theological 
Institutes,  ii,  674 ;  Burnet.  On  the  A  rtivles,  Browne,  On 
the  Articles,  Forbes,  On  the  Articles  (each  on  Article 
XXX IU);  Wheatly,  On  Common  Prayer,  Holm's  ed., 
p.  442  sq. ;  Scott,  Synod  of  Port  (Philadelphia  Prcsb. 
Hoard),  p.  249;  Gibtan,  Ded  ne  and  Fall,  ch.  xv,  pt 
v.    See  Anathema;  Ban;  Discipline. 

Exeat  a  Latin  t-  rm,  signifying  either  the  permis- 
sion given  by  a  bishop  to  a  clergyman  of  bis  diocese 
that  he  may  for  a  time  go  out  of  his  diocese,  or  the 
same  permission  given  by  an  abbot  to  one  of  tho  "  re- 
ligious" of  his  monastery,  or  by  the  authorities  of  a 
college  (in  England)  to  a  student. 

Execration  (!"&!*,  nlah',  Jer.  xlii,  18;  xliv,  12; 
a  11  curse"  or  "oath,"  abstractly,  as  elsewhere)  is  prop- 
erly the  representative  of  the  Greek  word  trardpa, 
which  occur*  (in  the  verb  Kinaptiopat)  in  the  Sept.  at 
Num.  xxiii,8;  xxiv,  9;  Josh.  vi,26;  1  Sam.  xvii,  43, 
etc..  as  a  rendering  of  various  Heb.  terms  (~^Jt.  2"Tt 
52]?,  etc.),  and  oIro  in  the  N.  T.  ("  curse,"  Matt,  v,  44* ; 
Mark  ii,  21,  etc.).  It  is  used  also  in  profane  authors 
to  denote  the  imprecations  which  it  was  cu.'t<  nmry 
among  ancirnt  nations  to  pronounce  upon  their  ene- 
mies for  the  purpose  of  calling  down  the  divine  wrath, 
branding  them  with  infamy,  and  exciting  against  them 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  By  this  means  they 
also  devoted  their  enemies  to  the  ruin  thry  considered 
them  to  deserve.  These  imprecations  were  chiefly 
pronounced  I  y  priests,  enchanters,  or  prophets.  See 
Balaam.  'I  he  Athenians  made  use  of  them  against 
Philip  of  Maccdnn.  They  convened  an  assembly,  in 
which  it  was  decreed  that  all  stLtues,  inscriptions,  or 
festivals  among  them,  in  any  way  relating  to  him  or 
bis  ancedors,  should  be  destroyed,  and  even-  other 
possible  reminiscence  of  him  profaned ;  and  that  the 
prieste,  as  often  as  tbey  prayed  for  the  success  of  the 
Athenian  affairs,  should  pray  for  the  ruin  of  Philip. 
It  was  also  customary,  both  i  mong  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  after  having  destroyed  cilies  in  war,  the  re- 
vival of  whose  strength  they  dreaded,  to  pronounce 
execrations  upon  those  who  should  rebuild  them. 
Strabo  observes  that  Agamemnon  pronounced  execra- 
tions on  those  who  should  rebuild  Tny,  as  Crtrsos  did 
against  those  who  should  rebuild  Sidena;  and  this 
mode  of  execrating  cities  Strabo  calls  an  ancient  cus- 
tom (enra  iraXati  v  Woe,  xiii.  p.  898,  edit.  1707).  The 
Komans  published  a  d-cree  full  of  executions  against 
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who  should  rebuild  Carthage  (Zonaras,  Annal.).  the  Herodsthis  custom  was  likewise  introduced  among 


An  mcident  somewhat  analogous  is  related  (Josh,  vi,  the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant  xvi,  11,  6),  as  in  the  Komaa 
26)  after  the  taking  of  Jericho.  From  the  words  '  and  j  period  in  Egypt  (Pbilo,  ii,  529).  (c.)  Finally,  a  heap 
Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,"  it  is  likely  that  he  of  stones  (^^5  5i)  was  throwi.  over  the  body, 


acted  under  a  divine  intimation  that  Jericho  should 
continue  in  ruins,  as  a  monument  of  the  divine  di»- 1 17\ 
pleasure  and  a  warning  to  posterity.  The  words 
"cursed  be  the  man  (the  individual)  l.efore  the  Lord 
that  riaeth  up  and  buildelh  this  city  Jericho,"  although 
transformed  into  an  execration  by  the  word  supplied 
bv  the  translators,  amount  to  no  more  than  a  pred  c- 
ooa  that  '*  he  shall  lay  tha  foundation  thereof  in  his 
first-born,  and  iu  his  youn.est  son  shall  he  set  up  the 
gates  of  it,"  that  is,  be  shall  meet  with  so  tunny  im- 
pediments to  his  undertaking  that  be  shall  ou/Hre  all 
his  children,  dying  in  the  courte  of  natvre  before  he 
shall  complete  it.  See  Jericho.  Execrations  were 
also  pronounced  upon  cities  and  their  inhabitants  be- 
fore undertaking  a  siege  (Macrobiua  bus  preserved  two 
of  the  ancient  forms  used  in  reference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  S-iturnaL  iii,  9),  and  l>efore  engaging 
with  enemies  in  war.  Tacitus  relates  that  the  priest- 
eases  of  ancient  Britain  devoted  their  Roman  invaders 
to  destruction  with  imprecations,  ceremonies,  and  at- 
titudes, which  for  a  time  overwhelmed  the  soldiers 
with  terror  {Annal.  xiv,  29).  The  execrations  in  the 
83d  Psalm,  probably  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
confederacy  against  Jehoshaphat,  and  other  instances 
of  a  like  nature,  partake  of  the  execrations  of  the  hea- 
then in  nothing  but  form,  being  the  inspired  predic- 
tions or  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance  against  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  God  of  Israel,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proofs  tbey  had  witnessed  of  his  supremacy ; 
and  the  object  of  these  imprecations,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  is  charitable,  nameiv.  their  conversion  to  the 
true  religion  (ver.  18;  see  also  Psa.  lix,  12).  See 

AttATHKMA;  I M I* KKOATtOJ*. 


I.  e.  the  grave  (Josh,  vii,  25  sq.  ;  vili,  29 ;  2  Sam.  xviii, 
This  dishonor  is  still  common  in  the  East  (Pau- 
lus,  Aeti.  Rupert,  ii,  53;  Juhn,  Archdoi.  II,  ii,  353).  One 
of  these  kinds  of  punishment  is  constantly  referred  to 
by  the  legislative  precept,  "  That  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  people"  (13?  tHISO  XTin  3£?n  "n^S?^ 
or  Ff~~~),  as  e.-pecially  appears  from  Exod.  xxxi, 
14;  Lev.  xvii,  4;  xx,  17  (see  Michaelis,  J/os.  Recht, 
v.  37  sq. ;  the  cases  arc  spec! tied  in  the  Mishna,  Cher* 
ilhuUi,  i,  1) ;  but  the  Rabbins  are  not  altogether  agreed; 
c«itnp.  Aburbanel  on  Num.  xv,  30;  also  in  L'golini 
Theinur.  xxx);  not,  as  most  will  have  it,  a  mere  in- 
terdict from  political  or  religious  privilegef.  See  Ex- 
comhi  nicatios.  All  penal  inflictions  were  usually 
spoodv  (Josh,  vii,  24  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxii,  16),  and  origin- 
ally indicted  directly  by  the  populace,  but  undor  the 
kings  by  their  body-guard,  or  one  of  their  attendants. 

See  CHEIIKTHITK. 

Foreign  punishments,  unknown  to  the  Jewish  law, 
were  the  following:  1.  Sawing  in  pieces  (2  Sam.  xii, 
81).  See  Saw.  2.  Dichotomy,  i.  c.  cutting  asunder 
(ctXOTopuv  or  uiXt^nv  =  "  quartering'*)  or  dismember- 
mcnt  (*T©d,  1  Sam.  xv,  33;  pt\tari  iiaipitv,  Josepbus, 
Ant.  xv,  8,  4;  a  barbarous  instance  is  given  in  Jose- 
ph us,  Ant.  xiii,  12, 6;  and  an  inhuman  murder  in  Judg. 
xix,  29;  but  1  Kings  iii,  25,  does  not  belong  here)  of 
the  living  being  (see  Krumbholz,  Depcrna per  to  lixo- 
TOfttiv  rigtdfifttta,  in  the  Bibl.  Brtm.  vii,  234  sq.), 
which  was  universal  among  the  Babylonians  (Dan.  ii, 
5;  iii,  29:  in  2  Sam.  iv,  12;  2  Mace,  i,  16,  mangling 
after  death  is  indicated  by  way  of  infamy;  compare 
Livy,  viii,  28;  in  Ezek.  xvi,  40;  xx,  47,  dichotomy  is 
Execution,  or  capital  punishment,  among  the  '  «*"»«>  °°  understood),  as  well  as  Egyptians  (Herod*,  ii, 


to  understand  heheadiug  (in  2  Kings  x, 
were  prol»t>lv  decapitated  after 
will  have  it  (Mi-hna,  Sanfudr. 

early  occurs  in  Egypt  (<ien.  xl,  11'),  and  later  in  the 
Roman  period  among  the  Jews,  as  the  introduction  of 
prin?cs«  (Matt,  xiv,  10  sq.),  and  as  is  probably 
in  Acta  xii,  2  (conip.  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  1,  2); 
but  tha  offender  was  stubbed  or  cut  to  death,  as  the 
case  might  be.  2.  Stoning  (q.  v.) ;  since  the  shooting 
with  a  dart,  mentioned  in  Kxod.  xix,  lit,  was  only  se- 
lected in  place  of  this  when  an  individual  was  to  be 
put  to  death  at  a  distance.  These  punishments  were 
intensified  by  indignities  to  the  corpse;  namely,  (a.) 
Burning  (XXS  T\y3,  Lev.  xx,  14;  xxi,  9;  compare  | 
Josh,  vii,  1*»,  23;  Gen.  xxxviii,24;  1  Mace,  iii,  6;  [see  j 
Michaelis  in  loc.]).  That  we  arc  here  not  to  think  of 
a  burning  alive,  we  may  gather  from  Josh,  vii,  25; 
and  it  is  the  mor«.«  probable  from  the  procedure  detail-  1 
ed  in  the  Mishna  (Sanhedr.  vii,  2),  which  directs  that  | 
the  delinquent's  mouth  should  bo  forced  open  by  a 
cloth  drawn  around  the  neck,  and  melted  lead  then  '. 
be  poured  in  !  (A.)  Hanging  (nSP)  on  a  tree  or  |K>st 
(Deut  xxi,  22;  Num.  xxv,  4:  comp.  Josh,  x,  2C;  2 
Sam.  iv.  12;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  «,  10),  with  whic  h  mutila- 
tion of  the  dead  l>ody  was  often  connected  (2  .Sam.  iv, 
12).  The  porson  hung  was  regarded  as  execrated 
(Dent,  xxi,  23 ;  comp.  Gal.  iii,  13),  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  rem  iin  suspended  over  night  (Deut.  xxi.  23; 
comp.  .Io<h.  viii,  29 ;  x,  26*  sq.),  through  fear  of  tainting 
the  atmosphere,  since  putrescence  soon  began.  The  op- 
posite treatment  was  deemed  an  extraordinary  sevcri-  | 


:  Kings  x,  *,  tne  bodies  i  '*'..,..,„  '  ,,        .  * 

•r  death),  as  the  Rabbins  I  *°rampvu,poc,  Luke  tv,  29;  comp.  2  Mace,  vj,  10) 
.  vii,  3),  a  peoaltv  that  from  a         ("dejicer©  de  saxo  Tarpeio"  or  "ex  ag- 


gere,"  Suetonius  Calig.  27)  is  well  known  as  a  \ 
mode  of  execution  (for  the  Athenians,  see  Wachsmuth, 
J/ellrn.  Alterth.  ii,  20).  4.  Tympanum  (rvpwaviapi'f), 
or  beating  to  death  (Heb.  xi,  36;  A.  V.  "torture;" 
comp.  Aristot.  J?Aer.  ii,  5;  Lucian,  Jup.  Trag.  19,  etc.), 
of  which  the  instrument  was  a  cudgel  (ripiravov,  2 
Mace,  vi,  10,  28,  A.  V.  "torment;"  Aristophanes,  Plut. 
47t>);  hut  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  are  thereby  to 
understand  simply  a  club  with  which  the  unfortunates 
wero  dispatched,  or  a  wooden  hoop  upon  which  they 
were  stretched  in  the  manner  of  a  rack  (comp.  Jose- 
pbus, /*  Macrab.  viii,  5  and  9).    See  Ttxpakim. 

Beside*  the  above,  th*  following  methods  of  execu- 
tion are  named  in  the  Bible  as  practised  l»y  nations  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Palestine :  1.  Hvrning  alive  in  a 
furnace  (Dan.  iii,  6,  11,  15,  10  sq.).  which  occurs  in 
modern  Persia  (Chardin,  Voyge,  vi,  218),  is  of  very 
early  date  (if  we  may  trust  the  traditions  concerning 
Abraham  fq.  v.],  Targ.  on  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3);  like- 
wise roasting  or  boiling  convicts  over  a  slow  fire  (Jor. 
xxix,  22  [see  Hebenstreit,  De  A<h<ibi  ft  Zedelite  tup- 
plicio.  Lips.  1736];  2  Mace,  vi,  5).  See  Jonx  (tick 
ArosTt.K).  An  example  of  burning  ali%Te  does  not 
occur  (2  Sam.  xxi,  31,  marg.  "p?*;;  see  Theniua,  m 
loc.)  until  the  time  of  Herod  (Josephus,  War,  i,  33,  -1); 
but  in  Egypt  the  vindictive  Roman  magistrates  took 
pleasure  in  burning  Jews  (l'hilo,  ii,  512,  527).  No 
instances  of  burying  alive  (('tcsias,  iVr«.  xii. 53;  Livy, 
viii,  15.  etc.)  are  found  in  tho  Scriptures  (Num.  xvi, 
ty  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  9  sq.).  The  hanging  of  a  living  j  30  sq.,  is  not  in  point).  2.  Cutting  into  the  Ivmf'  drn 
person  (Ezra  ri,  11)  is  a  Persian  punishment.    Under  J  (Dan.  vi).    See  Llox;  Dex.    3.  Sujfocation  in  hot 
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ashes  (2  Mace,  xiii,  5  sq. ;  comp.  Valer.  Max.  ix,  2,  6,  j  not  unusual  for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict  corporal 
"  He  filled  with  ashes  a  place  inclosed  by  high  walls,  punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkinson,  ii,  4:^). 
with  a  beam  projecting  within,  upon  which  lie  placed  |  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  hnd  put  lie  execu- 
the  doomed,  so  that,  when  overcome  with  drowsiness,  tioncrs,  nut  the  prince  or  general  laid  his  commands 
they  fell  into  tho  insidious  ash-heap  lielow ;"  sec  Cte-  i  on  any  of  his  attendants.    Gideon  commanded  Jetber, 


sias,  Pert.  47  and  52).  See  Ashes.  4.  Dashing  in 
pieces  children  (sucklings)  on  the  corners  of  walls, 
which  occurred  on  the  sack  of  cities  (Isa.  xiii,  16,  18; 
Hos.  xiv.l;  Nab.  iii,  10;  comp.  Psa.  cxxxvH,  V),  like 
the  ripping  open  of  pregnant  women  (2  Kind's  viii,  12; 
xv,  16;  Hos.  xiv,  1 ;  Amos  i,  13),  Is,  with  the  excep- 


his  eldest  son,  to  execute  his  sentence  on  tbc  kings  of 
Midian ;  Saul  ordered  the  footmen  who  stood  around 
him,  and  were  probably  a  cho«en  body  of  soldiers  for 
the  defence  of  his  person,  to  put  to  death  the  priests 
of  the  Lord,  and  when  they  refused,  Doeg,  an  Edom- 
ite,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  executed  the  com- 
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tion  of  2  Kings  xiv,  16,  only  a  heathenish  b:irl»urity.  I  mand  (1  Sam.  xxii,  Ik).  Long  after  the  days  of  Saul, 
On  crucifixion,  see  Ckcciky.  5.  Finally,  drowning  tbe  reigning  monarch  commanded  Henaiah,  the  chief 
(KaTawovTioftiii:,  Matt,  xviii,  6),  and  fighting  with  wild  j  captain  of  his  armies,  to  perform  the  duty  of  putting 


beasts  (SntMouax'a ,  1  Cor.  xv.  32),  are  but  casually 
alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.  Drowning,  as  a  mode  of  in- 
flicting death,  is  old  (comp.  Kxod.  i,  22).  Among  the 
ltomans,  those  guilty  of  parricide  were  sewed  in  sacks 
(enlei)  and  then  drowned  (Cicero,  Hose.  Am.  25;  ad 
Jlerenn.  i,  13 ;  Seneca,  Clem,  i,  15  ;  Juvenal,  viii,  214) ; 
but  this  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  came  to  be  deemed 
an  inhuman  mode  of  execution  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant. 

xiv,  15,  10;  War,  i,  22,  2;  LacLtutius,  M>n-t.  ptrtec. 

xv,  3);  and  thus  remaining  under  the  water  (Jer.  Ii, 


Joah  to  death.  Sometimes  the  chief  magistrate  exe- 
cuted the  sentence  of  the  law  with  his  own  hands  ;  for 
when  Jether  shrank  from  the  duty  which  his  father 
required,  Gideon,  at  that  time  tbe  supreme  magistrate 
in  Israel,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it  himself.  Thus  also 
in  Homer  (0  <y«.  xxi,  fin. ;  xxii,  init.)  we  read  that 
the  exasperated  Ulysses  commanded  his  son  Telema- 
chus  to  put  to  death  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  which 
was  immediately  done.  In  condemnations  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  congregation  or  as- em  I  ly  of  people 


63)  was  thought  a  peculiarly  severe  fate  (Josephus,  |  executed  the  criminal,  but  the  witnesses  commenced 
Apvm,  i,  34;  comp.  Matt,  xviii,  6  ;  see  Giitz,  De  pis-  j  tbe  work  of  death  (Lev.  xxiv,  16;  Dcut.  xvii,  7 ;  John 
trinis  rett.  p.  131  sq. ;  <  I  rife.  I>e  KnTaKoi'Tinfitji,  nvm  •  viii,  7;  Act*  vli,  57-60).  Executions  in  the  East  are 
futrii  snpplic.  Judttorum,  Lips.  1662 ;  Welleius,  Ik  often  very  prompt  and  arbitrary.    In  many  ewes. 


ftij^tlicio  tubmen.  Havn.  1701;  Scherer,  De  Karastovr. 
ap.  antiq.  Argent,  xvii,  4).  Such  cruel  punishments 
sometimes  followed  the  mutilations  of  martyrdom  (2 


among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  the  suspicion  is  no 
sooner  entertained,  or  the  cause  of  offence  given,  tlwn 
the  fatal  order  is  issued,  the  messenger  of  death  hur- 


Macc.  vii,  4,  7, 10).  On  tfieriomathg,  see  Gam  km  ;  and  1  ries  to  the  unsuspecting  victim,  shows  his  warrant, 
on  the  passage  3  Mace.  5,  comp.  Porphyry,  Abstin.  ii,  (  and  executes  his  order  that  instant  In  silence  and  soli. 
67.  See  generally  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  5M  sq. ;  Mi-  tude  (2  Kings  vi,32;  Prov.  xvi,  14;  Mark  vi,27).  See 
chaelis,  De  jud'eiis  panisque  cajntatibus  in  .V.  S.  (Hal.  :  Punishment. 

1749 ;  also  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xx  vi,  and  Pott's  SyL  |     Eacedra5.  buildinc*  contieuous  to  the  church.  See 


/o//e,  iv,  177  sq.);  Jahn,  Archaol.  II.  ii,  347  sq. ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  Mitsauches  Recht,  v,  11  sq.  Com|>arc  Punish- 
ment. 

Executioner  (tjftrot'Xrirwp.  for  Lnt.  speculator, 
originally  a  scout,  afterwards  a  life-guardsman  under 
the  eni|»cror),  a  member  of  the  royal  liody-guard  adopt- 
ed by  Herod  in  imitation  of  the  Romans  (see  Tacitus, 
Hist,  ii,  11 ;  Suetonius,  Cloud.  35),  and  in  accordance 
with  Oriental  despotism,  and  employed  to  execute  his 
sanguinary  orders  (Mark  vi,  27).  (Sec  Smith  s  Did. 
of  Class.  A  ntiq.  s.  v.  Speculators ;  Schwarz,  De  Specu- 
fatorit,us  v  tt.  Romunorum,  Altd.  1726.)    See  Cherk- 

THITE. 

In  ancient  times  persons  of  the  highest  r;;nk  and 
Station  were  employed  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
law.  The  office  of  Potiphar,  in  the  Egyptian  court, 
■mentioned  in  Genesis  xxxvii,  36,  is  thought  to  have 
1»cen  "chief  of  the  executioners,"  as  in  the  margin  of 
our  rer«ion.  See  Gkaro.  This  is  still  a  high  effice 
in  the  East  as  a  cmtrt  office.  Such  executioners  have 
•nothing  to  do  with  carrying  into  effeet  the  awards  of 
the  law  in  its  ordinary  course,  but  only  with  those  of 
"the  king.  It  is  there  an  office  of  great  responsibility ; 
and  to  insure  its  due  and  strict  fulfilment,  it  is  intrust- 
ed to  an  officer  of  the  court,  who  has  necessarily  under 
liis  command  a  l>edy  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
serve the  order  and  peace  of  the  palace  and  its  pre- 
cincts, and  to  attend  ami  guard  the  royal  person  on 

public  occasions;  and,  under  the  direction  of  their  '  subject  of  a  separate  branch,  entitled  IusnnATiox  (q. 
chief,  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  the  king  awards  v.).  The  study  of  inspiration  leads  to  the  general 
upon  those  who  incur  hisdisplcasure.  Potiphar,  there-  .  question  of  the  possibility  and  nature  of  Kkvelatios 
fore,  in  this  sense  niijit  l>c  called  captain  of  tbe  guard,  (q.  v.). 


Exedrse,  buildings  contiguous  to  the  church. 
Church  Edifice*. 

Exegesis.    See  Exegeticai.  Theology. 

Exegeticai  Collections.  See  Catena  ;  COM- 
MENTARIES. 

Exegeticai  Theology,  that  branch  of  theology 
which  treats  of  the  exposition  and  interpretation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  See  Encyclopedia 
ok  Thkolooy.  Exegesis  (fS'jyrpnc)  is  statement,  ex- 
planation, from  l£>iyiofiai,  J  lead,  describe,  explain; 
and  from  this,  an  eregeie,  «?F;ynr»;c,  guide,  interjireter. 
Tbe  word  exegeticai,  then,  includes  all  that  belongs 
to  explanation,  and  Exegeticai  Theology  includes  nil 
that  belongs  to  the  explanation  and  interpretation  of 
the  holy  Scriptures. 

I.  Matter  of  Kjegrtiitil  Theology.— The  Bible,  in- 
cluding both  tbe  O.  and  N.  T.,  is  the  material  on 
which  the  science  of  exegeticai  theology  is  employed. 
Some  writers  therefore  designate  it  as  Biblical  Ihcolo- 
gy ;  but  the  real  work  of  exegesis  is  to  gather  from 
the  word  the  matcriul  of  ltiblical  theology,  leaving 
the  arrangement  and  co-ordination  of  this  material  to 
fall  into  a  sejiarate  branch  of  the  science.  See  Bim.i- 
cai.  Theology  ;  Thkolooy.  In  fact,  the  results  of 
exegeticai  study  may  fall,  according  to  their  nature, 
into  historical,  doctrinal,  or  practical  theology.  See 
Rini.K.  As  the  Bible  comes  to  us  as  the  record  of  a 
revelation  from  God,  its  claims  in  this  resjwet  form  the 


He  had  his  official  residence  at  the  public  jail  (Gen. 
xl,  3).  Nebuzaradiin  <2  Kings  xxv,  8;  Jer.  xxxix, 
9)  and  Arioch  (I>an.  ii,  I  f)  held  the  same  office.  That 
the  "captain  of  the  guard"  himself  occasionally  per- 
formed tbe  dnty  of  an  executioner  appears  from  1 
Kings  ii,  25.  34.  Nevertheless  tlie  post  was  one  of 
high  dignity,  and  something  bcy«  n  1  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Zi'idt  of  modern  Egypt  (comp.  Lane,  i,  163), 
with  which  Wilkinson  (ii,45)  compares  it.    It  is  still 


II.  Method  of  Exegeticai  Theology.— I.  Philology.— 
As  the  Bible  comes  to  us  in  ancient  languages  (He- 
brew, C'haldee,  Hellenistic  Greek),  the  first  requisite 
of  exegesis  is  the  knowledge  of  these  languages,  both 
as  to  their  grammatical  structure  and  their  vocabula- 
ry. This  branch  is  called  Sacred  Linguistics,  or  .Sa- 
cred Philo'ogg.  The  knowledge  of  classical  Greek  is 
of  course  presupposed,  while  Syrfac,  Samaritan,  and 
Arabic  are  cognate  and  auxiliary-    For  details  gee 
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the  separate  articles  in  this  work  on  the  various  topics 


2.  A  rck  eol>gy  —  Not  only  does  the  Bilile  come  to  ns 
in  ancient  language*,  but  it  Was  also  written  at  vari- 
ous times,  in  various  countries,  ami  under  various  con- 
dition* of  life  ('•octal,  political,  religious,  etc.).  Thus 
arise  the  vnrious  branches  of  Hiblo  history  (belong- 
ing partly  to  cxegvticul  and  partly  to  historical  the- 
ology). Biblical  geography,  chronology,  ethnography, 
natural  history  of  the  bible,  laws,  usages,  domestic 
economy,  a-iricultiire,  sacred  rites,  and  worship.  All 
these  branches  are  summed  up  under  the  general  title 
Antiquities,  or  Archeology.  Sec  both  these  heads  in 
this  Cyclopas  li  i,  and  also  the  other  topics  named,  for 
the  details  and  the  literature. 

3.  Canon. — As  these  books  come  to  us  claiming  to 
be  authoritative,  we  must  bo  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  books  belong  to  the  bible  as  a  sacred  book  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  gives  rise  to  that  branch 
called  the  science  of  the  Cotton  of  Scripture.  It  is  di- 
vided into  canon  of  the  0.  T.  and  canon  of  the  N.  T. 
See  the  article  Canon  of  Sckiptcke. 

4.  C'irtciitn. — Granting  that  we  h  ive  certain  hooks 
admitted  to  be  canonical,  tha  farther  question  arises, 
Have  we  these  writings  in  their  original  and  correct 
forms  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  gives  rise  to  Crit- 
icism, which  is  divided  into  the  lower  or  text-criticism, 
which  s?eks  to  ascertain  the  true  and  original  reading 
of  th?  text  as  accurately  a*  possible,  and  the  higher 
criticism,  which  examines  into  the  integrity,  genuine- 
ness, and  authenticity  of  the  Iraoks.  The  higher  criti- 
cism si-cks  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
forms,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  basis  of  Apologetics  (q. 
v.);  the  text-criticism  distinguishes  tin  original  from 
the  altered  or  corrupted.    See  Criticism. 

5.  Interpretation. — All  the  studies  heretofore  named 
are  prejmratory  to  the  work  of  getting  at  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  thi>  function  of  In- 
terpretation, or  Ilrrmenentict  (ipfinvtvui).  The  genera! 
principles  on  which  any  other  writing*  would  be  inter- 
preted are  of  course  applicable  here  (General  Hcrme- 
neutics);  but  the  special  character  of  these  writings 
as  sacred  gives  rise  to  an  enlargement  of  those  gener- 
al principles  of  interpretation  (Sacred  Ilermeneutie*). 
Whin  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  sought  simply  by  the 
nse  of  linguistics  or  criticism,  the  interpretation  is 
call  <1  Grammatical.  Wh:n  not  only  linguistics  and 
criticism,  but  also  all  the  knowledges  embraced  above 
nnder  arehajology  are  employed,  the  interpretation  is 
oiled  (,'rammatico-flut.iricil.  When,  in  addition,  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  the  substantial 
facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation  is  brought  to  l>ear 
upon  the  Word,  th?  interpretation  is  called  Itoctrinal, 
or  Diymatical.  Finally,  when  a  farther  sense  than 
that  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the  writer  is  sought,  the 
interpretation  is  called  Allegorical.  For  the  nature, 
history,  and  value  of  these,  see  Uermeneltixs  ;  IN- 
TERPRETATION. 

III.  Remits  or  Product*  »f  Exeg  tical  Theol>gy.—Tiw 
application  of  the  laws  of  hermeneutics,  and  of  the  pre- 
paratory or  pro|ucdeutic  sciences  mentioned  above,  in 
practical  work,  is  Eregsis.  The  fruit  of  this  labor 
may  appear,  within  the  sphere  of  exege tical  theology 
itself,  in  translations  of  the  bible,  or  of  any  of  its  parts 
[see  Versions];  or  in  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  or 
on  separate  liooks  of  the  (lible,  or  on  separate  passages 
in  any  of  the  books.  See  Commentaries.  The  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  exegesis  arc  ol*o  to  l>e  used  by  the 
preacher  in  the  preparation  of  his  discourses  for  the 
congregation.    Sec  Homii.ktics;  Sekmon. 

Most  of  the  topics  of  excgctir.il  theology  ore  em- 
braced in  what  is  called  Interaction  to  the  Scriptures, 
a  vague  title,  formerly  much  in  use,  but  now  giving 
way  to  more  scientific  and  distinctive  terms,  such  a* 
Literary  llittory  of  the  fi.'ble,  for  a  gencn.l  name,  and 
the  several  titles  mentioned  alwve  for  special  branches. 
The  books  on  Introduction  are  often  rather  useful 


collections  of  propaedeutic  knowledge  than  scientulo 
treatises.  Sec  Introduction.  There  arc  no  books  in 
English  treating  exegetical  theology  as  a  separate 
brunch  in  scientilic  form ;  but  Knglish  literature 
abounds  in  excellent  works  on  the  several  branches, 
which  will  be  found  indicated  under  the  several  titles 
in  this  Cyclopaedia.  The  most  important  general 
works  are  the  so-called  books  of  "  Introduction,"  such 
as  Home,  Introduction  (new  ed.,  London,  i860,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  S.  T.  (Ixtnd.  1*48  61 
[Dr.  Davidson's  latt»r  writings  are  not  so  trustworthy 
as  bis  earlier]),  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Gospels  (reprinted.  Bost.  18G7,  1-W).  On  the  lite  - 
ature,  sec  further  under  the  head  Introduction.  On 
the  scope  of  exegetical  theology,  and  Its  relations  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  science,  see  Hagenbach,  F.h- 
cyk'opddie  uitd  Meth xlologie  (Leipsig,  1KG4,  7th  edit,  § 
MM);  Marsh.  lectures  on  the  Arrangement  of  the  sev- 
eral Branch, i  of  IHvinity  (Cambridge,  1*09, 8vo);  Pelt, 
Theolx/uchc  Encyklopiidie  at*  System  (Hsimburg,  1*43, 
8vo\  <j  10  28 ;  Clarisse,  Encyklopauiiit  Thtologict  EjiiU 
one  (Lugd.  Bat.  18515, 8vo),  sect,  i,  ii;  and  our  articles 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THEOLOGY  ;  TliEOLOUY. 

Exemption  designates,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
release  of  persons  or  institutions  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  regular  superior,  and  their  subordination  to  a 
higher  or  special  superior. 

1.  Roman  Cuthdic  Church. —  The  first  example  of 
formal  exemption  is  the  release  of  monasteries  from 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Many  wealthy  convent* 
induced  the  |iopes,  emperors,  and  kings  to  allow  them 
a  free  election  of  their  superiors,  and  n  free  adminis- 
tration of  their  property.  Subsequently  ninny  of  tho 
monastic  orders  were  altogether  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  the  members  being  subor- 
dinate only  to  their  monastic  superiors  and  the  pop<\ 
The  bishops  incessantly  labored  for  a  restoration  of 
their  full  jurisdiction,  nnd  the  Council  of  Constance 
favored  them,  but  most  of  the  pope*  sided  with  the 
monks  rather  than  with  the  bishops.  The  Council  of 
Trent  granted  most  of  the  demands  of  the  bishops,  hut 
tho  difficulties  between  bishops  and  monastic  orders 
have  never  wholly  ceased.  Bishops  sometimes  ore  ex- 
empt from  the  usual  subordination  to  an  archbishop, 
being  subordinate  directly  to  the  pope.  Sometimes 
(us  in  Austria)  the  army  was  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  special  army-bishop. 

2.  Protestant  Churches.— 'I  he  Protestant  state  church- 
es retained,  with  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
tho  idea  of  exemption.  The  princes  claimed  for  them- 
selves exemption  from  tho  usual  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction ;  later,  the  snme  exemption  was  claimed  for 
civil  ami  military  officers.  In  some  countries  the  no- 
bility also  were  exempt.  In  Prussia,  a  circular  of 
the  government  in  1*17  abolished  all  exemptions,  but 
it  was  not  executed.  Churches  which  are  based  on 
tho  voluntary  principle  know  of  no  exemption,  because 
they  compel' none  of  their  members  to  belong  to  uny 
particular  congregation. 

In  many  districts  in  Germany,  Roman  Catholic,  Lu- 
theran, nnd  Reformed  pastors  had  jurisdiction  even 
over  members  of  the  two  other  churches  ;  ami  the  ex- 
emption of  Protestants  from  Roman  Catholic  jurisdic- 
tion, and  vice  versa,  Is  not  yet  fully  carried  through. 
— Herzog,  Heal-Ewgklirp.  iv,  2*fi ;  Wetzer  und  Weltc, 
Kirchen-ljex.  ill,  841.    (.A.J.  S.) 

Exercise,  Bonn.Y  (fw;i(trin)  yfpvama,  5.  e.  pihyt- 
ictil  tr  lining,  i.  q.  gymnastics,  1  Tim.  iv,  8).  What  the 
apostle  seems  to  disparage  under  this  term  is  not  the 
athletic  discipline  which  it  classically  imports  (Arri- 
an,  Epict.  i,  27,  0;  Polyb.  iv,  7,  fi),  and  which  his  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  Grecian  games  (q.  v.)  might  im- 
ply, but  rather  that  ascetic  mortification  of  the  fleshly 
appetites,  and  even  innocent  affections  (comp.  ver.  .1 ; 
Col.  ii,  23),  which  characterized  some  of  the  Jewish 
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fanatics(ver.  7),  especially  the  Essenes(q.  v.).— Fleisch-  ] 
mann,  Interpretatii,  in  loc. :  Seelen,  /*•  Gymwtsiu  ad 
qwr  Paulut  (in  hoc  loc.)  allwtit  (Lubec,  175m).  See 
Timothy. 

Exercises,  Sri  ritual  (exercitia  tpiritvalia),  a  ti- 
tle given  by  Romanista  to  certain  exercises  held  under 
the  leadership  generally  of  a  confessor  (magitt-  r  exerci- 
tinrvm),  for  spiritual  edification.  They  consbt,  gener- 
ally, in  alternate  meditations  and  prayers  at  regular* 
ly  appointed  hours,  with  seclusion,  mortification,  etc. 
These  exercises  are  practiced  both  by  clergy  and  laity, 
•specially  before  communion,  and  ns  preparatory  to  the 
greut  Church  festivals.  Especially  before  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  such  exercises  are  not  only  com- 
mended, but  required  of  candidates.  The  most  elabo- 
rate form  of  the  exercises  is  that  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
His  method  received  the  app  obation  of  the  pope,  and 
Alexander  VII  granted,  in  a  brief  dated  Oct.  l.\  1G57, 
full  absolution  to  all,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  who 
should  submit  to  them  for  eight  days  in  the  houses  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus.  These  exercises  consist  in  al- 
ternate meditations,  readings,  oral  prayers,  and  self- 
scrutiny,  as  special  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
sacrament*  of  penitence  and  communion.  In  case  of 
there  being  several  persona  exercising  together,  silence 
is  recommended  as  a  duty.  The  new  missions  estab- 
lished by  the  Jesuits  and  Redcmptorists  make  use  of 
these  exercises,  transforming  the  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion  into  a  dead  mechanical  action. — llerzog,  Rfdl-En- 
cyllop.  Hi,  28ft;  Aschliacb,  Ally.  Kirchen-Ltx.  ii.  707; 
Ferraris,  Promta  Bibliftheca,  iii.  Olfi  sq.  See  Bellecius, 
MednlLi  a*rtM<it  ten  esercirUi  Stincti  Patri*  Ignatii  (new 
cd.  by  Westboff);  and  the  articles  Jesuts  and  Loy- 
ola. 

Exhortation  (jrrtp«K>M<Tir,  strictly  a  calling  near, 
invitation,  and  so  "entreaty,"  2  Cor.  viii,  4 ;  hence  ad- 
monition,  special  hortatory  instruction  in  public,  Luke 
iii,  18;  Acts  xiii,  15;  lTim.iv,  13;  also  **  consolation" 
or  comfort,  Rom.  xv,  4,  etc.)  seems  fo  have  been  rec- 
ognised in  the  Apostolic  Church  as  a  distinct  super, 
natural  or  prophetic  office  or  function  (\apirrpa,  "gift") 
tastowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Kom.  xii,8).  As  such, 
it  was  doubtless  a  sul>ordin:ite  exercise  of  the  general 
faculty  of  teaching  (1  Cor.  xiv,  31).  Olshausen  (Cum- 
ment.  in  loc.)  think*  that  Paul  does  not  distinguish  it 
as  a  special  charwn,  but  rather  re/urds  it  as  co-ordi- 
nate  with  eldership.    Sec  (itrr  (Spiritual). 

2.  It  is  defined  as  "  the  act  of  laying  such  motives 
before  a  person  as  may  excite  him  to  the  performance  of 
any  duty.  It  differs  only  from  tvasion  in  that  the  lat- 
ter principally  endeavors  to  convince  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  former  to  work  on  the  affections.  It  is 
considered  ns  n  great  branch  of  preaching,  though  not 
confined  to  that,  as  a  man  may  exhort,  though  he  do 
not  preach  ;  though  a  man  can  hardly  Ih>  said  to  preach 
if  he  do  not  exhort.  See  Exhorter*.  The  Scrij>- 
tures  enjoin  ministers  to  exhort  men,  that  is,  to  rouse 
them  to  duty  by  proposing  suitable  motives  (Isa.  lviii, 
1 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  2;  Hcb.  iii,  13;  Rom.  xii,  8);  it  was 
likewise  the  constant  practice  of  pro  [diets,  apostles  and 
Chri-t  himself  (Isn.  i,  17;  Jer.  iv,  H;  Y.tvk.  xxxvii: 
Luke  iii,  18;  xii,  3;  Acts  xi,  23)"  (Muck,  Theological 
IHctitmary,  s.  v.).  "The  above,  and  numerous  oth- 
er passages  of  Scripture,  indicate  several  important 
pirticulars:  1.  That  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity, 
or  foreign  to  the  office  of  the  inspired  apostles,  fre- 
quently to  exhort.  2.  That  they  enjoined  a  similar 
practice  and  the  duty  of  exhortation  upon  young  min- 
isters of  their  day.  3.  That  exhortation,  ns  separate 
from  preaching,  was  the  spec!  .1  office  of  a  certain  class 
of  religious  teachers  in  the  New-Testament  Church. 
4.  That  mutual  exhortation  for  their  own  profit  and 
edification  was  enjoined  bv  the  apostles  Upon  Chris- 
tians generally"  (Kidder,  l/omiletat,  p.  105).    See  Ex- 
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3.  In  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  short  address- 
es of  the  minister  to  the  people  in  tlic  daily  service,  in 


the  communion  office,  and  in  the  office  for  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  are  called  Exhortation*.  The  first  of 
these,  beginning  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scrip, 
ture  mo  vet  h  us,"  etc.,  was  introduced  into  the  English 
formulary  at  the  Information.  Palmer  (Orig.  Liturg. 
i,  211)  compares  it  to  a  passage  in  a  sermon  of  Avitua 
of  Vicnne,  fifth  century.  Procter  (Common  Prayer,  p, 
20Gj  remarks  that  "it  was  constructed  partly  from  the 
preceding  sentences,  and  partly  by  adaptation*  from 
previously  existing  forms."  Itut,  in  fact,  this  exhor- 
tation, with  the  other  o|M>ning  portions  of  morning 
prayer,  is  chiefly  due  to  a  ritual  drawn  up  by  Calvin 
for  the  church  at  Stra-  burg,  entitled  L~i  Forme  det 
Prures  et  Chantet  eccl*,iittu{uct  (Strasburg.  1645).  See 
Haird,  Eutaxia  (N.  York,  1m&5,  p.  19!).  The  exhorta- 
tions to  the  communion  were  also  introduced  at  the 
Reformation.  "The  ancient  Church,  indeed,  had  no 
such  exhortations,  for  their  daily,  or  at  least  weekly 
communions  made  it  known  that  there  was  then  no 
solemn  assembly  of  Christians  without  it,  and  every 
one  (not  under  censure)  was  expected  to  communi- 
cate. Hut  now,  when  the  time  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, and  our  long  omissions  have  made  some  of  us 
ignorant,  and  others  forgetful  of  this  duty;  most  of 
us  unwilling,  and  all  of  us  more  or  less  indisposed  for 
it,  it  was  thought  l>oth  prudent  and  necessary  to  pro- 
vide these  exhortations,  to  be  read  vken  the  minister 
give*  teaming  of  the  communion,  vkich  he  it  ultcoyt  to  do 
upvn  the  Sund  y  or  tome  h»ly  dag  immediately  preceding" 
(Wheiitly,  ()n  Common  Prayer,  p.  284).  The  second 
exhortation  was  compiled  apparently  by  Peter  Martyr 
at  the  instance  of  Bucer  (Procter,  On  Common  J^rayer, 
p.  344). 

Exporters,  a  class  of  lay  persons  licensed  in  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopul  Church  to  exhort,  not  to  preach. 
The  leaders'  meeting  (q.  v.),  or  class  (q.  v.),  recom- 
mend such  persons,  and  the  preacher  issues  the  license. 
The  duties  of  an  exhorter  are  to  hold  meetings  for 
prayer  and  exhortation  wherever  opportunity  is  af- 
forded, subject  to  the  direction  of  the  preacher  in 
charge ;  to  attend  all  the  sessions  of  the  Quarterly 
Conference;  be  subject  to  an  annual  examination  of 
character  in  the  Quarterly  Conference,  and  renewal 
of  license  annually  by  the  presiding  elder,  or  preacher 
having  the  charge,  if  approved  by  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ference." This  office  has  I  ecu  found  very  useful,  l>oth 
in  the  edification  of  the  Church,  and  in  developing  the 
talent  of  persons  likely  to  I  e  called  to  the  ministry. — 
Discipline  tf  the  Methodist  Ej  itcoj  ul  Church,  1«C8,  p. 
113. 114. 

Exile  (only  occurs  of  an  expatriated  person,  S"i?3C, 
ttoih',  bent,  "captive  exile,"  Isa.  li,  14 ;  rhi,goteh'y  a 
trnn*ported  captive,  as  elsewhere  often  [see  Banish]), 
AsavRio-BA»Yi.oxiAX.of  the  Israditish  nation  (comp. 
Cellarii  IH**crtntt.  p.  17*  sq.).    See  also  Captivity. 

1.  Of  the  kingdom  of  JmteJ,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pekah  (q.  v.),  B.C.  clr.  711.  Tiglath"  Pileoer  (q.  v.), 
in  accordance  with  a  cardinal  maxim  of  Oriental  des- 
pots (compare  Heeren,  him,  I,  i,  4<>f>  sq. ;  Gcsenius, 
Jim.  i,  94!)).  transported  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv.  29; 
comp.  Isa.  viii,  23}  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gulilee 
nnd  the  trans-Jordanic  provinces  (Oilei.d'h  A  still 
earlier  deportation  (1  Chron.  v,  26)  seen  s  to  have  been 
made  by  Pul  (q.  v.).  After  the  destruction  of  Sama- 
ria (q.  v.t  and  the  entire  northern  state  (B.C.  720)  by 
Shalmancser  (q.  v.),  the  same  fate  overtook  all  the 
distinguished  and  serviceable  Israelites  (2  Kin^s  xvii, 
f> ;  x  viii,  9  sq. ;  1  Chron.  v,  2G).  They  were  assigned 
n  residence  on  the  Chal»oras,  in  Mesopotamia  [see 
Hahuh],  and  in  Media  (comp.  Joscphus,  Ant.  ix,  14, 
1),  and  there  established  the  worship  of  Jehovah  after 
their  corrupt  fashion  (2  Kings  xvii,  27  sq.).  Sec  Wit- 
sius,  Atrrt^rXo)',  tire  de  decern  tribnbus  Itr.  (in  his 
sEpyptiaeit,  p.  318  sq.);  Michoelis,  De  ejilio  decern  tri- 
buwn  (in  hi*  Commentt.  Snc.  tlott.  Brem.  1774,  p.  81 
sq.).    Compare  Israel  (Kingdom  ok). 
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a*.  Respecting  the  carrying  away  of  the  Jem  in  sev-  1 
eral  colonic*,  there  are  various  accounts  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  book*,  which  modern  writers  have  not  care- 
fully distinguished  (see  Bauer,  Htb.  Getch.  ii,  370  sq. ; 
Jahn,  Arrh&U.  II,  i,  1»C  sq. ;  Bcrtholdt,  Zeittaftl  turn 
Ihinitl,  p.  503  sq.).  (a.)  '1  ho  books  of  Kings  mention 
only  two  deportations:  the  Jinl  occurred  after  the  sur- 
render of  Jerusalem  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14  sq.;  comp.  Jer.  xxvii, 
20  sq. ;  in  this  was  involved  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,G).  and 
it  befel  (besides  the  king  himself)  the  affluent  and  umv 
ful  citizens,  10,000  ami  upwards  in  number  (.Joscphus 
nays  10,832,  Ant.  x,  7,1);  the  $ex»nd  was  the  result 
of  a  formal  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  assault  of  the 
ChaUUe  ins  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  and  was  effected 
by  Nebuchadnezzar's  general  (in  that  prince's  li>th 
year)  Nebuzaradan  (2  Kin^s  xxv,  11).  Only  the  com- 
mon people,  devoted  to  agriculture,  remained  (2  Kings 
xxv,  12,  22).  (b.)  The  l*ook*  of  Chronicles  expressly 
record  only  the  carrying  away  under  Zedckiuh  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  20),  while  (ver.  10),  in  mentioning  tlie 
transportation  of  king  Jehoiachin,  they  say  nothing  of 
a  deportation  of  the  people  at  that  time,  (c.)  Jcr.  Hi, 
28  sq.,  specifies  three  distinct  carrying*  away,  and  as- 
signs to  each  not  only  the  numlier  of  those  deported, 
but  also  a  date :  namely,  the  first  deportation  in  the 
7th  year  (of  Nebuchadnezzar,  comp.  ver.  29,  30),  which 
consisted  of  3023  Jews ;  the  second  in  the  18th  of  Neb- 
neb.,  of  832  chiefs  of  Jerusalem;  tho  third  in  the  23*1 
of  Neb.,  of  745  individuals.  Finally  (if.),  according 
to  Dan.  i,  1,  3  sq.,  as  early  as  the  3d  year  of  Jehoi.i- 
kim's  reign,  some  Jewish  youths  of  noble  families 
^among  them  Daniel  himself)  must  have  Iteen  carried 
to  Biltylon.  These  difficulties  (see  Hengstenherg, 
Genuineness  of  D  tniel  [  Clarke's  ed.],  p.  41  sq.,  against 
De  Wette,  in  tha  Hull.  Eivyclop.  x  xiii,  7  sq. ;  Lengci  ke, 
Daniel,  p.  13  sq.)  are  readily  adjusted  by  observing, 
1st,  that  the  years  of  Nebuciiudnezz  ir  in  this  passage 
of  Jeremiah  bear  date  from  his  full  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon  (the  beginning  of  B.C.  601),  while 
those  in  Kings  are  reckoned  from  th*  epoch  of  hi* 
riceniysbip,  a  little  over  one  year  earlier  [see  NF.nir- 
cbadnezzar]  ;  and,  2dly,  that  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy in  the  nnmber  of  citizens  transported  naturally 
arises  from  the  different  manner  in  which  they  arc 
enumerated  and  classilied  in  the  several  narratives. 
Thus  viewed,  the  transactions  will  appear  concisely  as 
follows : 

1.  < Early  In  B.C.  60*}.)  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion,  In  the 
8d  year  of'jchoiaklm  l>*n.  i,  1). 

2.  (Summer  «f  H.C.  6  <i. >  Nihjugnlion  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  his  firrt  associate  year,  and  tite  4th  of  Jchoiitkiin  (Jer.  xxv, 
1);  when,  besides  some  of  the  sacred  vessel*  (2  Chron.  xxxvl, 
T),  a  few  royal  youths  were  taken  away  as  homages,  Including 
Daniel  and  his  companion*  (Dsn.  I,  2  so,.). 

&.  spring  at  11 C.  .Vn  )  First  general  deportation,  In  the 
7th  year  of  Nelmehadnezz  ir*»  reli;n  (.ler.  Ill,  is),  or  the  Sth  of 
bl»  vic.-royship  ('2  King*  xxlv,  12),  and  the  beginning  of 
boiarhln's  reign  (2  Kings  xxlv,  when  30*23  eminent  Jews 
(Jer.  lil,  i'.Si,  Including  the  king  Ci  Chron.  xxxvi,  10),  his  fain- 
tlv,  and  oftVer*  (2  Kings  xxiv,  12),  with  such  men  a*  Mnrde- 
eal  (E-th-  li,  Ct,  al*o  some  70  iO  warrior*  (2  King«  xxiv,  16\ 
were  carried  away,  making  about  10,000  indM-liiaW  of  note 
f>  King*  xxlv,  14',  beslica  ab«nt  1000  artisans,  (2  Kings  xxiv, 
16).  and  leaving  ->nly  the  poorer  claaaea  of  the  city  and  It* 
neighborhood  Ci  Kings  xlv,  14). 

4.  (I  .at*  in  B.C.  5<W.)  Sfomd  general  deportation.  In  Nebn. 
chadnrsxar*!*  IBili  year  of  reign  <  jer.  Hi,  20),  or  the  lttth  of  hi* 
vlcer»>y-hip  1?  Kings  xxv,S>,  when,  besides  the  rest  of  the  m. 
errd  ve»»i»l*  (2  Chron.  xxxvl,  IS),  &12  more  of  the  princlpnt 
men  who  had  by  that  time  rallle  l  to  Jerusalem  were  taken 
away  (Jm.  111,29),  including  especially  the  refugees  (2  King* 
xxv.  ID,  and  leaving  but  the  commonest  agricnltural  labor- 
era  (2  Kings  xxv,  12). 

6.  (Early  In  R.C.  682.)  Final  deportation,  in  Nebuehadnez- 
sar*a  23d  year  (Jer.  ill,  30),  when  the  la»t  T4fl  private  p  -rwonn 
(Jer.  lit,  80)  who  had  not  fled  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xllii,  5-7),  nor 
been  destroyed  In  the  previous  massacre*  (2  Chrr  n.  xxxvl,  20), 


i  away— msklng  4000  definitely  enumerated  <.Tcr.  ! 
HI,  20).  bat  In  all  eome  1 ',600  mule  heads  -f  fnntilles,  with  j 
their  wiveo, children,  and  dependents,  from  Jerusalem  and  Its 
vicinity  alone,  and  a  proportionate  number  from  the  real  due  | 


Tha  Babylonian  exile  thus  began  with  the  Jews 


partially  in  B.C.  698,  but  generally  in  B.C.  588.  It 
ended  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (over 
Babylon),  i.  e.  B.C.  536,  and  therefore  lasted  strictly 
51-52  y.ars.  The  reckoning  of  Jeremiah,  however 
(xxv,  il  sq. ;  xxix,  10;  compare  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21 ; 
Zech.  i,  12 ;  vii,  5 ;  Joscphus,  War,  v,  9,  4),  which  as- 
signs it  a  length  of  70  years,  is  to  be  understood  as 
computed  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  of  Western 
Asia  in  B.C.  GOG,  when,  as  appears  from  Dan.  i,  1  sq., 
some  of  the  members  of  the  royal  futnily  of  Judah 
were  carried  into  captivity,  in  fulfilment  of  Isa,  xxxix, 
6,  7.  (See  Offerhaua,  iSpiciUgium,  p.  181  sq. ;  Schroor, 
Regn.  liabyl.  p.  -86  sq.).  This  was  the  more  natural 
epoch  t«  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  from  that  time  Nebu- 
chadnezzar became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
liege  lord  of  the  Jewish  kings,  and  in  the  above  table 
we  see  the  years  of  his  reign  are  dated  accordingly. 
It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  from  the  date  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C.  688  (2  Kings  xxv, 
8),  to  the  time  of  its  complete  relation,  B.C.  617 
( lizra  vi,  15),  is  precisely  the  commensurate  (nnd  sa- 
cred) ter.n  of  70  years ;  and  this  period  is  sometimes 
employed  as  an  oira  by  the  sacred  writers  (Ezek.  x), 
1).  Cthcr  very  strained  conjectures  as  to  this  time 
nre  those  of  Behm  (in  Iken  and  Hasc's  7&»uKr.  tkroL 
pkdol.  i,  SIM  sq.),  liengel  {Ord»  temp  >rum,  p.  196  sq.), 
etc.  Idcler  deems  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  to  be 
exclusively  referred  to  (Huntlbuch  d.  ChnmoL  i,  530). 
Grsmbcrg  {RelitfiotuiJ.  ii,  388  sq.)  and  Hitzig  (JTcrem. 
p.  230)  think  the  70  years  merely  u  round  number. 
See  Skvexty  Years'  Captivity. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  exile  was  cer- 
tainly, as  a  general  thing,  not  so  severe  (Jahn,  A  rchS> 
olyie,  II,  i,  209;  comp.  Leydecker,  De  var.  r»  ip.  fltbr. 
st.tiu,  p.  2D9  sq.,  especially  p.  310  sq. ;  Verbrugge,  De 
sta'u  ac  condit.  Judau/rum  tempore  eiil.  Babyl.,  in  his 
work  De  twmin.  lltbr.  phtr.  num.  [Groning.  1730],  p. 
71  sq.)  as  is  usually  held.  Most  of  them  became  set- 
tled (Jer.  xxix,  S  sq.),  and  acquired  property,  even  to 
affluence  (Tob.  i,  22, 2o;  ii,  1 ;  vi,  13;  viii,  21 ;  ix,  8; 
x,  11 ;  xiv,  15,  etc.),  and  the  possession  of  slaves  (Tob. 
viii,  14  sq. ;  xi,  10).  Several  were  taken  to  court  (Dan. 

i,  3  sq.,  19),  and  even  promoted  to  high  station  (Dan. 

ii,  48  sq. ;  vi,  2 ;  compare  Esth.  x.  8),  or  were  honored 
with  im|)ortunt  trusts  (Tob.  1, 16) ;  indeed,  in  one  in- 
stance a  Jewess  actually  reached  queenly  dignities 
(Esth.  ii,  17).  They  also  appear  to  have  kept  up  in 
some  sort  their  national  constitution  (Ezek.  xiv,  i ;  xx, 
1 ;  Susan,  v,  28),  and  to  have  maintained  among  them- 
selves an  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Tob.  vii,  14 ; 
Susan,  v,  62).  According  to  the  Talmud  (H.  (ledaliah 
in  ShaUh  L  HakhA.  folio  13 ;  Cemara,  Makkoth,  i,  1 ; 
Stmhtdr.  i,  12  and  21),  they  were  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  an  nickmalotarch  (q.  v.),  or  11  chief  of  the  ex- 
iles" (Psbsn  CX"),  one  of  their  own  nation  (Buddtel 
Hilt.  Vet.  T.  il,  86:t).  Iieligious  discipline  was  exer- 
cised among  them  ;  but,  as  they  could  not  lawfully  of- 
fer sacrifice  outside  Jerusalem,  their  worship  necessa- 
rily consisted  of  prayer  (and  public  reading,  out  of 
which  naturally  grow  expounding)  in  stated  assem- 
blies (comp.  I\«a.  exxxvii).  Sec  SvSAOOoric.  They 
did  not  I  n  k  strong  comfort  and  exhortation  :  Ezeki'-l 
(q.  v.)  lifted  in  their  midst  his  prophetic  voice,  aixl 
.Jeremiah  (q.  v.)  sent  them  from  afar  a  monitory  epis- 
tle (chap.  xxix).  Probably  many  surrendered  them- 
selves to  levity  and  vice  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  31),  and  yi-ld- 
ed  an  car  to  false  prophets  (Jcr.  xxix,  21;  but  comp. 
Tob.  ii,  14  sq.,  22). 

Of  the  permission  to  return  to  Palestine,  which  Cy- 
rus granted  to  the  entire  people  (Ezra  i,  '»;  vii,  13), 
Jews  alone,  in  the  first  instance  at  lenst,  availed  them- 
selves (Ezra  ii;  Neh.  vii;  comp.  Joscphus,  Ant.  xi,  5, 
2:  "But  the  whole  people  of  the  Israelites  remained 
in  the  same  country  .  .  .  The  ten  trilws  are  lieyond 
the  Euphrates  to  this  dav,  unknown  and  innumerable 
myriads")  ;  for  the  return  mentioned  In  Ezra  ii,  1,  is 
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only  of  such  exiles  as  had  lieen  carried  away  hy  Neb-  ' 
uchadnezznr,  and  in  the  list  them  following  there  are 
(besides  priests  and  Levitos)  only  recited  Judabite* 
and  Benjamites;  nor  can  44  Israel''  (v«r.  59;  compare 
Neh.  vii,  61)  h«  the  e  referred  to  the  form?r  kingdom 
so  called.    The  indications  of  Jer.  1,  4  sq.,  IT,  19;  Ezck.  1 
xxxvii,  11  sq.,  had,  moreover,  not  at  that  time  licen 
fulfilled  (the  date  in  1  Chron.  v.  '26  is  uncertain  ;  Keil, 
On  Kintp,  p.  4i)7,  n.).    (See  Witsius,  A«.\«0t>,W',  p. 
844  sq.  ;  Hitter,  Erdk,  x,  2o0.)    Yet  it  cannot  well  1*  j 
doubted  that  many  of  the  exile*  from  the  northern  ! 
kingdom,  who  were  likewiae  embraced  in  the  decree  j 
of  Cyrus,  and  at  the  time  included  in  hi*  dominion.", 
did  eventually  join  their  Jewish  brethren,  if  not  in 
Dome  of  the  homeward  expeditions  mimed  in  Scripture  | 
a*  having  taken  place  undar  Ezrj,  Zcru'oliabcl,  and  | 
Kehemlah,  yet  in  some  smaller,  later,  or  lews  distin- , 
guished  companies.    This  supposition  in  not  only  jus-  j 
tiriod  by  the  nature  of  the  ca«#,  hut  fortiiied  by  the  nu- ' 
merouM  intimations  in  the  prophets  (e.  u.  Jer.  1,  4,  fi, 
17-20, 3;J-&>)  coupling  the  return  of  both  the  kingdoms 
(see  Metk.  ttu/irt.  Jterietc,  July,  18oo,  p.  41!)  sq.),  and  is 
well-nigh  established  by  the  Palestinian  occurrence  in  { 
a  lata  age  of  individuals  from  the  northern  tribes  (e.  g.  1 
Luke  ii,  ii6;  comp.  Acts  xxvi,  7).    What  pro|M>rtion 
thus  returned  we  have  no  means  of  determining;  it 
was  doubtless  small,  as  was  indeed  that  of  the  exiles 
from  the  southern  tribes  coin  p. i  red  with  the  great  mass 
who  still  remained  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  now 
liecome  their  home.    Community  of  lot  must  have  ' 
drawn  both  branches  of  the  common  stock  of  Israel 
nearer  together  during  the  captivity  under  the  same  j 
heathen  government,  and  it  in  altogether  likely  that ' 
in  a  few  centuries  those,  who  permanently  remained  , 
lost  all  trace  of  the  sectarian  distinction  that  had  once 
estranged  "  J udah  and  Ephraim."   See  Restoration  , 
(of  the  Jews). 

The  descendants  of  those  who  did  not  return  either  | 
centred  at  certain  point*,  especially  Babylon  (q.  v.). 
where  they  afterwards  l>ecame  celebrated  for  their 
Jewish  schools  of  Habbinical  literature;  or,  as  was 
chiefly  the  case,  it  may  !>e  presumed,  with  the  more 
distant  and  earlier  removed  ten  trills,  wandered  still 
farther  in  numerous  Jewish  colonies  into  the  Medo- 
Itaby Ionian  provinces  (Lightfoot,  Append,  to  /At. 
Jlebr.  in  Acts.  p.  '.'64  sq.  ),  remnants  of  whic  h  h;.vc 
survived  to  a  late  day  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  quoted  in  fit- 
ter, AVaU\  x,  241  sq.').  It  is  possible  even  that  the 
Samaritans  may  have  owed  their  mongrel  origin  to 
some  such  source  (Gesenius,  De  Penfat.  tiamrtr.  p.  4), 
as  they  were  transplanted  to  Palestine  l»efore  the  de- 
portation of  the  .lews,  and  yet  sufficiently  late  to  have 
allowed  a  partial  amalgamation  with  the  heathen 
whence  they  came  to  have  taken  place,  and  especially 
as  they  had  only  the  Pentateuch  (Paulu«,  in  Eich- 
horn's  Bibliotk.  i,  031).  From  the  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire  the  Jew  ish  colonists  may  readily  have 
spread  into  Arabia,  India,  and  even  China.  Wild  at- 
tempts at  their  discovery  have  been  abundantly  made, 
such  as  those  of  Adair  {ll:$to-y  if  the  .1  mrrimn  fndimu, 
Lond.  177i">),  Xoah  {The  Amer.  Intlims  the  Itexn  nrlnnU 
of  the  ten  Ijotl  Tribe*  of  Israel,  N.  Y.  183.'>).  and  Grant 
(\<*torians,  or  the  Lott  Trikr,  X.  Y.  1841).  See  DlS- 
1-KiwEU  Jews. 

Extoanition.    See  Chbistoloot  (vol.  ii,  p.  281, 
col.  2). 

Existence  of  God.  See  Gon. 

Exocontiano  (or  ExorroxTi.vxs,  'Efoi'co.Tiot), 
a  name  given  to  the  strict  Arians,  because  they  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  created  {£  oi'ik  oiti./i1,  before 
the  beginning  of  things.  They  w  ere  also  called  Ano- 
mirjii',  Aotians.    See  these  titles,  and  also  Aiuaxs. 

Exode  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  from  Emir  t  i 
Canaan  (usually  referred  to  in  Heb.  bv  the  phrase 

yr*?      \3a-r^  n:n:  *^n> " Th* 


Lord  did  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of 

Egypt,"  Exod.  xii,  51;  to  which  is  often  emphatical- 
ly added,  rvue:  r'-ini  njrjn  -;2, »  with  a  mighty 

hand  and  an  outstretched  ami,"  I>eut.  xxvi,  8,  to  ex* 
pro*  the  miraculous  interventions  of  Providence  in 
the  series  of  events),  the  great  national  epoch  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  in  fact  their  "  independence  duv,"  and 
a*  such  constantly  referred  to  in  all  their  subsequent 
history  and  vaticinations.  Several  of  the  Psalms  are 
but  a  poetical  rehearsal  of  its  scenes  (e.  g.  Psa.  cxlv, 
exxxvi);  it  is  the  burden  of  HaUkkuks  lofty  ode 
(Hab.  iii);  and  besides  the  recapitulation  of  many  of 
its  incidents  by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  it  constitutes 
the  main  topic  of  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The 
following  account,  including  especially  the  date  of  the 
event,  ami  the  idem itical ions  of  the  place  of  crossing 
the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  stations  in  the  desert,  is  a 
resume  of  nearly  all  the  important  matters  not  treated 
by  us  under  other  heads.    See  Exoni's. 

I.  Dale. — The  particular  Egyptian  monarch  under 
whom  this  threat  event,  the  first  definite  link  of  the 
Hebrew  with  other  ancient  history,  occurred,  Is  so  dif- 
ferently identified  with  those  of  early  profane  chroni- 
cles, and  of  the  monuments  by  various  Egyptologers, 
that  but  little  reliance,  unfortunately,  can  Ik»  placed 
upon  any  of  them,  based  as  they  almost  entirely  arc 
upon  conjectural  adaptations  or  arbitrary  prtmi-cs. 
The  only  one  of  these  hypotheses  that  seems  to  afford 
any  independent  evidence  of  agreement  is  that  lately 
propounded  by  Osburn  (in  the  Jour*,  of  Sac.  Lit.  fot 
July,  1*00),  who  conceives  that  the  Egyptian  king  in 
question  was  Sethos  II,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Se- 
sostris,  but  of  so  odious  a  character  and  so  inglorious  a 
reign  thut  his  sarcophagus  was  demolished  and  his  car- 
touche effaced  by  the  early  Egyptians  themselves.  See 
Pharaoh.  This  king,  however,  began  to  reign  about 
B.C.  1240,  a  date  entirely  too  late  for  the  event  un- 
der consideration.  The  historical  questions  connected 
with  this  point  are  noticed  under  Eovpt.  Hales  places 
the  Exodo  in  B.C.  16M8,  Usher  in  O.C.  1491,  Rumen 
in  R.C.  1:  20,  and  Poole  in  B.C.  1052.  A  careful  colla- 
tion of  the  Biblical  elements  of  the  calculation,  the 
nnly  definite  and  trustworthy  data,  point  to  the  spring 
of  B.C.  1068  as  the  most  probable  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  scries  of  exadic  transactions.  See  Chro- 
xoi.ooy.  As  to  the  account  of  the  Exode  given  by 
Manctlio,  it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for 
he  admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  (Joscphus,  c.  A/n  >n- 
i,  10).  A  critical  examination  shows  that  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exode :  it  is, 
indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so  distorted  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it  relates  to  the  king  to 
whose  reign  it  is  assigned.  Yet,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  king  Is  really  Menptah,  son  of  Rainescs  II, 
the  advocate*  of  the  Rabbinical  date  entirely  l<ase  their 
adjustment  of  He'  rew  with  Egyptian  history  at  this 
period.    See  Maxttho. 

II.  The  0»t»t. — The  Exode  is  a  gTeat  turning- 
point  in  Hildicul  history.  With  it  the  patriarchal  dis- 
|>e!t*ation  ends  and  the  law  begins,  and  with  it  the  Is- 
raelii?* cease  to  l>e  a  family  and  liccomc  a  nation.  It 
is  therefore  import  int  to  observe  how  the  previous  his- 
tory led  to  this  event.  The  advancement  of  Joseph, 
and  the  placing  c.'his  kinsmen  in  what  was,  to  a  |ms- 
tornl  people  at  least,  "  the  l>est  of  the  land,"  yet,  an 
far  ns  possible,  apart  from  Egyptian  influence,  favor- 
ed the  multiplying  of  the  Israelites  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  nationality.  The  subsequent  persecution 
bound  them  more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  loosened  the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upon 
them.  It  was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready, 
w  hen  Mo»e<  declared  his  mission,  to  go  forth  as  one 
man  from  the  land  of  their  bondage.    See  Joseph.* 

The  intention  of  Jehovah  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from 
Egyptian  bondage  was  mado  known  to  Moses  from  the 
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burning  bush  ut  Mount  IToreb,  while  he  kppt  the  flock  i  cultivable  tract  U  too  far  from  th»  Rod  Sea.  tn  the 
of  Jelhro,  his  father-in-law.  Under  the  divine  direc-  |  Roman  time,  the  route  to  Gaza  from  Memphis  and  Ileli- 
tk»n,  Mooes,  in  conjunction  with  Aaron,  assembled  the  opoli*  passed  the  western  end  of  the  wady  et-Tumeylat, 


elder*  of  the  nation,  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
gracious  design  of  Heaven.  After  this  they  had  an 
interview  with  Pharaoh,  and  requested  permission  for 
the  people  to  go,  in  order  to  hold  a  fea«t  unto  God  in 
the  wilderness.  The  result  was  not  only  refusal,  but 
the  doubling  of  all  the  burdens  which  the  Israelites 
had  previously  had  to  l>ear.  Moses  hereupon,  suffer- 
ing reproach  from  his  people,  consults  Jehovah,  who 


as  may  be  seen  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (Parthey, 
Zur  Erdk.  d.  Alt.  jt'gyptetu,  map  vi),  and  the  chief  mod- 
ern route  from  Cairo  to  Syria  posses  along  the  wady 
et-Tumeylat  and  leads  to  Gaza  (Wilkinson,  Hand- 
book, new  ed.  p.  209).  Rameses,  as  we  shall  see,  must 
have  lain  in  this  valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in 
part  at  least  to  Goahen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded 
to  that  region  is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a 


assures  him  that  he  would  compel  Pharaoh  "  to  drive  single  valley,  and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  emall- 
thom  out  of  his  land."  "  I  will  rid  you  out  of  their  ,  er  territory  to  support  the  Israelites.  See  Gosiikn. 
Iiondage,  and  I  will  redeum  you  with  a  slrcti  hed-out  It  is  not  difficult  to  lix  very  nearly  the  length  of  each 
arm  and  with  great  judgments"  (Exod.iii-vi,G).  Then  'day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  bad  with  tbem 
ensue  a  scries  of  miracles  (Exod.  vi-xii),  commonly 
called  the  Plaocem  of  Eoypt  (q.  v.).  At  last,  over- 
corn-*  by  the  calamities  sent  upon  him,  Pharaoh  yield- 


women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
i  they  averaged  more  than  fifteen  miles  daily ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  unlikolv  that  thev  fell  fur  short  of 


ed  all  that  was  demanded,  saying,  "  Rise  up,  and  get  :  this.    The  throe  journeys  would  therefore  give  a  dts- 


you  forth  from  among  my  people,  lioth  ye  and  the 
children  of  Israel;  and  go  serve  the  Lord  as  ye  have 
•aid;  also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  and  t« 
(.one."  Thus  driven  out,  the  Israelites,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  600,000  adults,  besides  children,  left  the 
land,  attended  by  a  mixed  multitude,  with  their  Hocks 
and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle  (Kxod.  xii,  31  sq.). 
Being  "thrust  out"  of  the  country,  they  had  not  time 
to  prepare  for  themselves  suitable  provisions,  and 
therefore  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough 
which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt-    See  Moses. 

On  the  night  of  the  self-same  day  that  terminated 
a  period  of  430  years,  during  which  they  had  t>cen  in 
Egypt,  were  they  led  forth  from  Rameses  or  Goshen. 
They  are  not  said  to  have  crossed  the  River  Nile, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  Goshen  lay  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  river.  Their  first  station  was  at  Suceoth 
(Exod.  xii,  37).  See  Scrconi.  The  nearest  way  into 
the  I.and  of  Promise  was  through  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines. This  route  would  have  required  them  to  keep 
oo  in  a  north-east  direction.  It  pleased  their  divine 
conductor,  however,  not  to  take  this  path,  le«t,  being 
opposed  by  the  Philistines,  the  Israelites  should  turn 
b  ick  at  the  sight  of  war  into  Egypt.  If,  then,  Philis- 
tii  was  to  be  avoided,  the  course  would  lie  nearly  di- 
rect east,  or  south-east.  Pursuing  this  rouie,  "  the  ar- 
mies" come  to  Etham,  their  next  station,  "  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness"  (Exod.  xiii,  17  sq.\  Here  they  en- 
camped. Dispatch,  however,  was  desirable  They 
journey  day  and  night,  not  without  divine  guidance, 
for  "  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  May,  and  by  night  in  a  pil- 
lar of  fire,  to  give  them  light,  "to  go  by  day  and  night." 
This  special  guidance  could  not  well  have  been  meant 
merely  to  show  the  way  through  the  desert,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  in  so  great  a  multitude  no 
persons  knew  the  roul  over  a  country  lying  near  to 
that  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  dwelt,  and 
which  did  not  exceed  more  than  some  forty  miles 
across.  The  divine  guides  were  doubtless  intended 
to  conduct  the  Israelites  in  that  way  and  to  that  spot 
w  here  the  hand  of  God  would  lie  most  signally  dis- 
played in  their  rescue  and  in  the  destruction  of  Plia- 
raoh.    See  Pillar. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded,  from  the 
Rildical  narrative,  to  have  been  part  of  Eiypt,  but  not 
of  what  was  then  held  to  lie  E^rypt  proper.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  province  of  I^iw- 
er  Egypt.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  probably  in  the  province  of 


tance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  There  seems,  howev- 
er, as  we  shall  sec,  to  have  Iteen  a  deflexion  from  a  di- 
rect course,  so  that  we  cannot  consider  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  starting-|ioint,  Raincses,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  as  much  more  than  about  forty  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  Measuring  from  the  western  shore  of  tho 
Arabian  Gulf  south-east  of  the  wady  et-Tumeylat,  a 
dist  mco  of  forty  miles  in  a  direct  lino  places  tho  site 
of  Rameses  near  the  ruins  called  in  the  present  day 
Abu  Kesheib,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  location  of  Robin  bod 
and  Upslus.  That  the  Israelites  started  from  a  placo 
in  this  position  is  farther  evident  from  the  account  of 
the  two  routes  that  lay  before  them :  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led 
them  not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
although  that  [was]  near;  for  God  said,  Lest  perad- 
venture  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they 
return  to  Egypt ;  but  God  let  the  people  turn  to  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Exod.  xiii,  17, 
18).  The  expression  used,  2D?1,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  journey,  but 
may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  Into 
Palestine  by  tho  nearest  route,  but  took  them  about 
by  tho  way  of  the  wilderness.  Were  the  meaning 
that  the  people  turned,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
Rameses  to  have  been  beyond  the  valley  to  the  west, 
and  this  would  prolubly  make  the  distance  to  the  Red 
Sea  too  great  for  the  time  occupied  in  traversing  it. 
besides  overthrowing  the  reasonable  Identification  of 
the  land  of  Goshen.  Rameses  is  evidently  the  Ra- 
meses of  Exod.  i,  11.  It  seems  to  have  lieen  the  chief 
town  of  the  land  or  Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly 
a  part  of  it,  is  called  the  land  ofRamcsca  in  Gen.  xlvii, 
11 ;  comp.  4,  G.    See  Rameses. 

1.  The  direct  route  thence.to  the  Red  Sea  was  along 
the  valley  of  the  ancient  cann).  If,  however,  they 
rendezvoused  near  tho  metroiwlis,  their  route  would 
be  different.  From  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  there  Tuns  a 
range  of  hills  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  which,  not  far  from  Cairo,  is  named  Jcbel- 
Mokattem;  the  eastern  extremity  is  termed  Jebel- 
Ataka,  which,  with  its  promontory  Ibis  Atoka,  runs 
into  the  Red  Sea.  Retween  the  two  extremes,  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  range,  is  an  opening 
which  affords  a  road  for  caravans.  Two  routes  offer- 
ed themselves  here.  Supposing  that  the  actual  start- 
ing-point lay  nearer  Cairo,  the  Israelites  might  strike 
in  from  the"  north  of  the  range  of  bills  at  the  opening 
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ameses  was 


the  place  of  rendez-  I  just  mentioned,  and  pursue  tho  ordinary  caravan  road 


vous.  But  it  Is  evident,  from  the  frequent  communi- 
cations of  JIo*m  with  the  Egyptian  court  on  tho  one 
band,  and  with  the  Israelites  on  the  other,  that  the 
latter  must  have  heen,  at  the  time  of  starting,  congre- 
gated at  a  point  not  far  from  the  capital.    Thev  could 


which  leads  from  Cairo  to  Suez;  or  they  might  go 
southward  from  Mokattcm,  through  the  wady  et-Tih, 
that  is,  the  Valley  of  Wandering,  through  which  also  a 
road,  though  less  used,  runs  to  Suez.  According  to 
Niebubr.  thev  took  the  tir«t;  according  to  ancient  tra- 


onlv,  therefore,  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called  d  It  ion,  Father  Sicard  (Urhrr  d*r  HV?  «Vr  Ism>ltien\ 
the*  wady  et-Turoeyli»t,  for  even-  other  cultivated  or  I  Paul  us  (Unmml.  v,211  sq.),  and  others,  they  took  Um 
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fest.  Sicard  found  traces  of  the  Israelites  in  the  val- 
ley. He  held  Kameses  to  be  the  starting-point,  and 
Kameses  he  placed  about  six  miles  from  ancient  Cairo, 
where  Bezatin  is  now  found.  Here  is  a  capacious 
sandy  plain,  on  which  Sicarri  thinks  the  Israelites  ass- 
embled on  the  morning  when  tiny  liegan  tlu-ir  joar- 
oey.  In  this  vicinity  a  plain  is  still  found,  which  the 
Arabs  call  the  Jews'  Cemetery,  and  where,  from  an  in- 
definite period,  the  Jews  have  buried  their  dead.  In 
the  Mokattem  chain  is  a  hill,  a  part  of  which  is  called 
Mejanat  Musa,  "  Moses's  Station."  On  another  hill  in 
the  vicinity  ruins  are  found,  which  the  Amis  name 
Meravad  Musa,  "  Moses's  Delight."  Thus  several 
things  seem  to  earn*  the  mind  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator.  Through  the  valley  which  leads 
from  Bezatin  (the  Valley  of  Wandering)  to  the  Ked 
Sea,  Sicard  travelled  in  three  days.  He  reckons  the 
length  to  be  twenty-six  hours,  which,  if  we  give  two 
miles  to  each  hour  (Robinson),  would  make  the  dis- 
tance fifty-two  miles.  This  length  is  also  assigned  by 
Girard  (thscrip.  Topoffitip.de  la  ValUt  de  f  Agarement). 
The  valley,  running  pretty  much  in  a  plain  firface, 
would  afford  a  convenient  passage  to  the  mixed  bands 
of  Israelites.  About  eighteen  miles  from  Bezatin  you 
meet  with  Gcndelhy,  a  plain  with  a  fountain.  The 
name  signifies  a  military  station,  and  in  this  Sicard 
finds  the  Succoth  (tents)  of  Exodus,  the  first  station  of 
Moses.  The  haste  with  which  they  left  (were  driven 
out)  would  enable  them  to  reach  thin  place  at  night- 
fall of  their  first  day's  march.  Sicard  places  their 
second  station,  Etham,  in  the  plain  Ramliyeh,  eighteen 
miles  from  Gendelhy,  and  sixteen  fr<  m  the  sea.  From 
this  plain  is  a  |ias*  four  miles  in  length,  so  narrow  that 
not  more  than  twenty  men  can  go  abreast.  To  avoid 
this,  which  would  have  caused  dangerous  delay,  the 
order  was  given  them  to  turn  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  Etham 
is  said  (Exod.  xiii,  20)  to  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Jablonski  says  the  word  means  "terminus  ma- 
ris," the  termination  or  boundary  of  the  sea.  Now,  in 
the  plain  w  here  Sicard  fixes  Etham  (not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Ea>tern  Etham,  through  which  afterward* 
the  Israelites  travelled  three  days,  Nmnb.  xxxiii,  8), 
is  the  spot  where  the  waters  divide  which  run  to  the 
Nile  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  Ktham  is  therefore 
truly  terminus  maris. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  the  position  of  Ramose*, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  between  that  point  and 
the  head  of  the  gulf  seems  to  indicate,  they  pursued 
the  direct  route  tbencc  down  the  valley  of" the  bitter 
lakes,  we  may  locate  Succoth  not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  Serapeum,  and  Etham  at  a  point  about  half  way  l«- 
tween  that  spot  and  the  head  of  the  gulf;  for  we  may 
suppose  that  the  encumbered  multitude  made  but  lit- 
tle, progress  the  first  day,  whereas  on  the  third  their 
march  may  have  lieen  quickened  by  apprehensions  of 
tbo  approaching  Egyptians  in  pursuit.    See  Etham. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's  jour- 
ney, the  routo  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  the 
natural  thoroughfare  around  the  head  of  the  gulf. 
The  first  passage  relating  to  the  journey,  after  the 
mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  this,  stating  a 
command  given  to  Moses:  "Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  that  they  turn  [or  '  return']  and  encamp  [or 
'that  they  encamp  again,'  "H?1  before  Pi- 

habiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baal-zephon"  (Fxod.  xiv,  2).  This  explanation  is 
added :  "  And  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, They  [are]  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in"  (ver.  3).  The  rendering  of  the  A. 
V.,,4That  they  turn  and  encamp,"  seems  to  us  the 
most  probable  of  those  we  have  given:  "return"  is 
the  closer  translation,  but  appears  to  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  narrative  of  the  route ;  for  the  more 
likely  inference  is  that  the  direction  was  changed,  not 
that  the  people  returned:  the  third  rendering  does  not 


appear  probable,  as  it  does  not  explain  the  entangle- 
ment.   It  is  moat  likely  that  they  at  once  turned,  al- 
though they  may  have  done  so  later  in  the  march. 
The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  for  they  would  have 
been  entangled  (ver.  5)  only  by  turning  southward, 
not  northward.    They  encamped  for  the  night  by  the 
sea,  probably  after  a  full  day's  journey.  Pi-habiroth 
'  (the  mouth  of  the  hiding-place-)  Sicard  identifies  with 
Tuarek  (small  caves),  which  is  the  name  still  given  to 
three  or  four  salt  springs  of  the  plain  Budeab,  on  tho 
south  side  of  Mount  Attaka,  which  last  Sicard  id.  n- 
!  tines  with  Baal-zephon.  and  which  is  the  noithcrn 
boundary  of  the  plain  Baideah,  while  Kululah  (Mig- 
dol) is  its  southern  limit.    But  we  would  prefer  to 
transpose  these  names,  assigning  Migdol  to  Jebcl  Atta- 
ka, and  Baal-zephon  to  Jebel  Deraj  o:  KuLh-h,  while 
Wady  Tuwarik  will  remain  for  Pi-hahiroth.   (See  each 
!  in  its  order.)    The  pass  w  hich  leads  to  Suez,  between 
i  Attaka  and  the  sea,  is  very  narrow,  and  could  easily  be 
stopped  by  the  Egyptians.    In  this  plain  of  Baideah 
Pharaoh  had  the  Israelites  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 
This,  then,  according  to  all  appearance,  is  the  spot 
t  where  tho  passage  thiouuh  the  sea  was  effected.  Such 
;  is  the  judgment  of  Sicard  and  of  Raumcr  (Dtr  Zvg  der 
Jmtfl  /est,  I^-lpjtig,  1837 ;  for  a  description  of  the  Valley 
of  Wandering,  see  also  Hitter,  Erdhtndt,  i,  858).  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  route  satisfies  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ca."c.    Equally  does  the  spot  eorre.' pend 
:  with  the  miraculous  narrative  furnished  by  holy  writ. 
'  A  different  route  is  laid  down  by  Niebuhr  (draft,  p. 
|  407).    Other  writers,  who,  like  him,  endeavor  to  e.\- 
plain  the  facts  without  the  aid  of  miracle,  imitate  his 
I  example.    (See  below.) 

|  It  is  no  small  corroboration  of  the  view  now  given 
from  Sicard  and  l'aumer  that  in  substance  it  has  the 
support  of  JofCpbus,  of  whose  account  Me  shall,  from 
its  importance,  give  an  abridgment.  7  he  Hebrews, 
he  says,  took  their  journey  by  Latopolis.  w  here  Haby- 
lon  was  built  afterwards  when  Cambyses  Lid  Egypt 
waste.  As  they  went  in  haste,  on  the  third  day  they 
came  to  a  pLce  called  Baal-zephon,  on  the  Red  Sea. 
'  Moses  led  them  this  way  in  order  that  the  Egyptians 
might  be  punished  should  they  venture  in  purruit.snd 
also  because  the  Hebrews  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Phil- 
istines. When  the  Egyptians  had  overtaken  the  He- 
brews they  prepared  to  fight  them,  and  by  their  multi- 
tude drove  them  into  a  narrow  place  ;  for  the  number 
that  went  in  pursuit  was  600  chariots,  60,000  horse- 
men, and  200,000  infantry,  all  armed.  They  also 
seized  the  passages,  shutting  the  Hebrews  up  between 
i  inaccessible  precipices  and  the  sea ;  for  there  was  on 
•  each  side  a  ridge  of  mountains  that  terminated  at  tho 
\  sea,  which  were  impassable,  and  obstructed  their  flight. 
|  Moses,  however,  prayed  to  God,  and  smc  te  the  sea  with 
his  rod,  when  the  witters  parted,  and  gave  the  Israel- 
ites free  passage.  The  Egyptians  at  first  supposed 
them  distracted ;  but  when  they  saw  the  Israelites  pro- 
ceed in  safety,  they  followed.  As  soon  as  the  entire 
Egyptian  army  was  in  the  channel,  the  sea  closed,  and 
the  pursuers  {terished  amid  torrents  of  rain  and  tbo 
most  terrific  thuhder  and  lightning  (Ant.  ii,  15). 

III.  Passage  of  th*  Rtd  Si  a. — This  was  the  crisis  of 
the  Exode.  It  was  the  miracle  by  which  the  Israel- 
ites left  Egypt  and  were  delivered  from  the  oppressor. 
All  the  particular  relating  to  this  event,  and  especial- 
ly those  which  show  its  miraculous  character,  require 
careful  examination. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern  place 
at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed  Is  tho 
present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  supposition  de- 
1  pend*  upon  the  idea  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  gulf 
did  not  extend  farther  to  the  northward  than  at  pres- 
ent. An  examination  of  the  country  north  of  Suez 
has  convinced  some  geographers,  however,  that  the 
sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  that  this  change  has 
taken  place  within  the  historical  period,  possibly  in  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi,15;  xix,5;  comp. 
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Zech.  x,  11).  The  old  tied  is  thought  by  them  to  Ye 
indicated  by  the  Birket  et-Timsah,  or  "Lake  of  tho 
Crocodile,"  and  the  more  southern  bitter  lakes,  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  former  corresponding  to  the 
ancient  bead  of  the  gulf.  In  previous  centuries  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  gulf  extended  farther  north,  but 
that  it  was  deeper  in  its  northernmost  part.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  such  a  change,  if  it 
ever  took  place,  cannot  materially  affect  the  question 
of  the  place  of  the  Israelites'  passage. 

From  Pi-hahiroth  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  lieuring  on  geography  in  the  account 
of  this  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by  an  east 
-wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was 
crowed  from  west  to  cast,  and  that  the  whole  Egyptian 
army  peri!>hc<l,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  l»een 
some  miles  bro  .d.  Pharaoh  took  at  least  six  hundred 
chariots,  which,  three  abreast,  would  have  occupied 
about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  up  less  than  several  times  that 
space.  Even  if  in  a  broad  formation  some  miles  would 
have  been  required.  It  is  mere  difficult  to  calculate 
the  space  taken  up  by  the  Ismclitish  multitude,  but 
probably  it  was  even  greater.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest 
breadth  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.  When  the  Israelites  bad  de- 
parted, Pharaoh  repented  that  he  had  let  them  go. 
News  is  carried  to  tbe  monarch  which  leads  him  to  see 
th.it  the  reason  assigned  (namely,  a  sacriilce  in  the 
wilderness)  is  but  a  pretext;  that  the  Israelites  had 
really  fled  from  his  yoke ;  and  also  that,  through  some 
(to  him)  unaccountable  error,  they  had  gone  towards 
the  south-east,  had  re  ached  the  sea,  and  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides.  He  summons  his  troops  and  sets  out 
in  pursuit — ''all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh, 
and  his  horsemen  and  bis  army;"  and  ho  "overtook 
them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth,  before 
Baal-zepbon"  (I'xod.  xiv,  9).  It  might  be  conjec- 
tured, from  one  part  of  the  narrative  (ver.  1-4),  that 
he  determined  to  pu  sue  them  whrm  he  knew  that  they 
had  encamped  before  Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows 
this  imply  that  he  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone, 
and  also  indicate  that  the  place  in  question  refers  to 
the  pursuit  through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city 
whence  he  started  (ver.  5-10).  This  city  was  most 
probably  Zoan,  and  conld  scarcely  have  l»een  much 
nearer  to  Pi-hahiroth,  mid  the  distance  is  therefore  too 
great  to  have  l>een  twice  traversed,  first  by  those  who 
told  Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army,  within  a  few 
hours.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's  army  is  not  far- 
ther specified  than  by  the  statement  that  "  he  took  six 
hundred  chosen  chariots,  anil  [or  'even']  all  the  chari- 
ots of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one  of  thorn" 
(ver.  7).  The  war-chariots  of  the  Egyptians  held  each 
but  two  men,  an  archer  and  a  charioteer.  The  former 
must  be  intended  by  the  word  0^332,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V. 11  captains."  Throughout  the  narrative  the  char- 
iots and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh  are  mentioned,  and  "the 
horse  and  hi*  rider"  (xv,  21)  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's 
song,  but  we  can  scarcely  infer  hence  that  there  was 
in  Pharaoh's  army  a  Iwdy  of  horsemen  as  well  ns  of 
men  in  chariots,  as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chariot- 
force  i»  always  called  HTAR  or  HETRA,  "the  horse," 
and  these  expressions  may  therefore  be  respectively 
pleonastic  and  poetical.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  they  used  caval- 
ry, and,  therefore,  had  the  Biblical  narrative  express- 
ly mentioned  a  fore  *  of  this  kind,  it  might  have  been 
thought  conclusive  of  the  theory  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exode  was  a  shepherd- king.  With  this  army,  which, 
even  if  a  small  one.  was  mighty  in  comparison  with 
the  Israelitish  multitude,  encumbered  with  women, 
children,  and  cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  tbe  peoplo  "  en- 


camping by  the  ?ea"  (ver.  9\  When  the  Israelites  saw 
the  oppressor's  army  they  were  terrified,  and  murmured 
against  Moses.  "  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thou  t~keii  us  away  to  die.  in  the  wilder- 
ness?" (ver.  11.  )  Along  the  bare  mountains  that  skirt 
the  valley  of  Tpper  Egypt  are  abundant  sepulchral 
grottoes,  of  which  the  entrances  are  conspicuously  seen 
from  the  river  and  the  fields  it  waters :  in  the  sandy 
slopes  ut  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pits  without 
number  and  many  built  tombs,  all  of  ancient  times. 
No  doubt  the  plain  of  Ixiwer  Ejypt,  to  which  Mem- 
phis, with  part  of  its  far-extending  necropolis,  belong- 
ed politic  lly,  though  not  geographically,  was  through- 
out as  well  provided  with  places  of  sepulture.  The  Is- 
raeUtes  recalled  these  cities  of  the  dead,  and  looked 
with  Egyptian  horror  at  the  prospect  that  their  car- 
casses should  l»c  left  on  the  face  of  the  wilderness. 
Better,  they  said,  to  have  continued  to  serve  the  Egyp- 
tians  than  thus  to  perish  (ver.  12).  Then  Moses  en- 
couraged them,  bidding  them  see  how  God  would  save 
them,  uud  telling  tbem  that  they  should  behold  their 
enemies  no  more.  There  are  few  cases  in  the  Bible  in 
which  those  for  whom  a  miracle  is  wrought  are  com- 
manded merely  to  stand  by  and  see  it.  Generally  tbe 
divine  support  is  promised  to  those  who  use  their  ut- 
most exertions.  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that 
Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the  people  would 
j  be  saved,  and  spoke  only  from  a  heart  full  of  faith,  for 

■  we  read,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore 
cricst  thou  unto  me  ?  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel 

I  that  they  go  forward ;  I  ut  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
J  stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it ;  and 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  throu.  h 
the  midst  of  the  sea"  (ver.  15,  lfi).    That  night  the 
two  armies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were  en- 
camped  near  together.    Here  a  very  extraordinary 
event  takes  place:  "The  angel  of  Gtd,  which  went 
l*fore  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind 
them;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  l*fore 
their  face  and  stood  behind  them;  and  it  came  Itctween 
the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and 
it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light 
by  night  to  these ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night"  (ver.  19,  20).   The  monuments  of 
Egypt  portray  an  encampment  of  nn  army  of  Kamcsea 
II  during  a  campaig.i  in  Syria;  it  is  well-planned  and 
carefully  guarded:  the  rude  modern  Arab  encamp- 
ments bring  licforo  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  memorable 
night.    Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the  sounds  of 
the  hostile  camp  might  I*  heard  on  the  one  hand,  and 
I  on  the  other  the  roaring  of  the  sea.    But  the  pillar 
I  was  a  barrier  and  n  sign  of  deliverance.    The  time 
|  had  now  come  for  the  great  decisive  miracle  of  the 
i  Exode.    "  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
]  the  sea :  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  [back]  by 
i  a  strong  ea«t  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry 
I  [land],  and  the  waters  were  divided.    And  the  ehil- 
j  dren  of  Israel  went  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon 
the  dry  [ground];  and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto 
them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  lety"  (ver.  21, 
;  22;  com  p.  29).    The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a 
'  path  was  made  through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters 
were  a  wall  on  either  hand.    The  term  "wall'' does 

■  not  appear  to  oblige  u*  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done, 
,  that  the  sea  stood  up  like  a  cliff  on  either  side,  but 

should  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  barrier;  as  the 
'  former  idea  implies  a  seemingly  needless  addition  to 
|  the  miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not  discordant 
|  with  the  language  of  the  narrative.    It  was  during  tbe 
night  that  the  Israelites  crossed,  and  the  Egyptians 
followed.    In  the  morning  watch,  the  last  third  or 
fourth  of  tho  night,  or  tho  period  liefore  sunrise,  Pha- 
,  raoh's  army  was  in  full  pursuit  in  the  divided  «e«  (ver. 
23-25).    Delays  are  now  occasioned  to  the  Egyptians; 
their  chariot-wheels  are  supernaturally  taken  off,  so 
that  "  in  the  morning-watch  they  drave  them  heavi- 
ly."    Tho  Egyptians  axe  troubled  i  they  urge 
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other  to  fly  from  the  face  of  Israel.  Then  was  Moses 
commanded  again  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  the  sea 
returned  to  its  strength  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyp-  | 
tians,  of  whom  not  one  remained  alive  (ver.  2C-28). 
The  statement  is  so  explicit  that  there  could  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  Pharaoh  himself,  the  great  offend- 
er, was  at  last  made  an  example,  and  perished  with 
his  army,  did  it  not  seem  to  he  distinctly  stated  in  Psa. 
exxxvi  that  he  was  included  in  the  same  destruction 
(ver.  16).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Egyptians,  whose 
bodies  (he  Israelites  saw  upon  the  shore.  From  the 
aong  of  triumph  which  Moses  sang  upon  this  occasion 
we  learn  some  other  particula* s,  as  that  "<A«  depth* 
covered  Pharaoh's  host,  they  sank  to  the  bottom  as  o 
stone;"  language  which, whatever  deduction  may  be 
made  for  its  p«ctic  character,  implies  that  the  miracle 
took  place  in  deep  water  (Ex«>d.  xv ;  comp.  Psa.  cvi, 
9  sq.).  In  a  later  passage  some  particulars  are  men- 
tioned which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative 
in  Exodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one,  hut  its 
meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm  of  rain,  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  accompanied  by  an 
earthquake  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  15  20).  To  this  Puul  may 
allude  where  he  says  that  the  f.thers  "were  all  bap- 
tized unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor. 
x,  2) ;  for  the  idea  of  baptism  seems  to  involve  either 
immersion  or  sprinkling,  and  the  latter  could  have 
here  occurred  :  the  reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud :  it  would,  however,  t>e  impious  to  attempt 
an  ex  phi  nation  of  what  is  manifestly  miraculous. 
These  additional  particulars  may  illustrate  the  troub- 
ling of  the  Egyptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  been 
thus  overthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  delivered 
finally  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites  glorified 
God.  In  wh  it  words  they  sang  his  praise  we  know 
from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  its  vigorous  brevity, 
represents  the  events  of  that  memorable  night,  scarcely 
of  less  moment  than  the  night  of  the  Passover  (Exod. 
xv,  1  18 ;  ver.  19  is  pmtably  a  kind  of  comment,  not 
part  of  the  song).  Moses  seems  to  have  sung  this 
song  with  the  men,  Miriam  with  the  women  also  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  or  perhups  there  were  two  choruses 
(ver.  20,  21).  Such  a  picture  does  not  recur  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  Neither  the  triumphal  song  of 
Det*ir.ih,  nor  the  rejoicing  when  the  Temple  was  re- 
covered from  the  Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliv- 
erance, or  was  joined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In 
leaving  Goshen,  Israel  became  a  nation ;  after  cross- 
ing the  sea,  it  was  free.  There  is  evidently  rrent  sig- 
nificance, as  we  have  suggested,  in  Paul's  use  of  this 
miracle  as  a  type  of  I  opt  ism  ;  for,  to  moke  the  analogy 
complete,  it  must  have  licen  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

S.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Biblical  history 
is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  written  in  later  times.  In  them  it 
is  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Not  the  call  of 
Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the  first  Pass- 
over, not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  referred  to  in 
such  a  manner  as  this  great  deliverance.  In  the 
Psalms  it  is  related  as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that 
God  had  wrought  for  his  people.  The  prophet  IsaiBh 
recalls  it  as  the  great  manifestation  of  God  s  interfer- 
ence for  Israel,  and  an  encouragement  for  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  witnessed  that  great  sight.  There 
are  events  so  striking  that  they  are  remembered  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  and  that,  like  great  heights,  increasing  , 
distance  only  gives  them  more  majesty.  So  no  doubt 
was  this  rememl>ered  long  after  those  were  dead  who  ( 
saw  the  sea  return  to  its  strength  and  the  warriors  of  i 
Pharaoh  dead  upon  the  shore. 

It  may  lie  inquired  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle  among 
the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that  of  the 
time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this  event  should 


he  assigned.  The  date  of  the  Exode,  according  to 
different  chronolugers,  varies  more  than  three  hundred 
years ;  the  dates  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  ruling  il ur- 
ing  this  period  of  three  hundred  years  vary  fully  one 
hundred.  The  period  to  which  the  Exode  may  be 
assigned  therefore  virtually  corresponds  to  four  hun- 
dred years  of  E/yptUn  history.  If  the  lowest  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  be  taken,  and  the 
highest  date  of  the  Exode,  both  which  we  consider 
the  most  protable  of  those  that  have  been  conjec- 
tured in  the  two  cases,  the  Israelites  must  have  left 
Egypt  in  a  peril  d  of  which  monument"  or  other  rec- 
ords utv  almost  wholly  wanting.  Of  the  l*thand  sub- 
sequent dynasties  we  have  as  yet  no  continuous  his- 
tory, and  rarely  records  of  events  which  occurred  in  a 
succession  of  years.  We  know  much  of  many  reigns, 
and  of  some  we  can  be  almost  sure  that  they  could  not 
correspond  to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exode.  We 
can  in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Egyptian  monumental 
record  of  so  great  a  calamity,  for  the  monuments  only 
record  success ;  but  it  might  he  related  in  a  papyrus. 
There  would  doubtless  have  long  remained  a  popular 
tradition  of  the  Exode ;  but  if  the  king  who  perished 
was  one  of  the  shepherd  strangers,  this  tradition  would 
probably  have  I  ecn  local,  and  perhaps  indistinct.  Jo- 
seph u  8,  indeed,  gives  us  some  extracts  from  the  last 
work  of  Manetho,  who  appears,  if  we  mny  trust  the 
criticisms  of  the  .Jewish  historian  (contra  Ap'onrtn,  § 
14.  2fi),  to  have  greitly  garbled  the  account  in  favor 
of  the  Egyptians.    Sec  Hvksos. 

Endeavors  htve  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  Red"  Sea. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have  carried  the 
Israelites  over  by  a  ford,  and  that  an  unusual  tido 
might  have  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  But  no  real 
diminution  of  the  wonder  is  thus  effected.  How  was 
it  that  the  sea  admitted  the  passing  of  the  Israelites, 
and  drowned  Pharnoh  and  his  army?  How  was  it 
that  it  was  shallow  at  the  right  time,  and  deep  at  the 
right  time  ?  Some  writers  ( W'n'fenb.  Fragm.  p.  64 
sq.)  have  at  once  declared  the  whole  fabulous,  a  course 
which  a p|>ears  to  have  been  taken  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  ii,  1C,  fi).  Others,  who  do  not  deny 
miracles  as  such,  yet  with  no  small  inconsistency  seek 
to  reduce  this  particular  miracle  to  the  smallest  di- 
mensions. Writers  who  see  in  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews  the  hand  of  God  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  di- 
vine purposes,  follow  the  account  in  Scripture  implicit- 
ly, placing  the  passage  at  Kas  Attaka.  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Valley  of  Wandering  ;  others,  who  go  on 
rationuli'  tie  principles,  find  the  sea  here  too  wide  and 
deep  for  their  purpose,  and  endeavor  to  fix  the  passage 
a  little  to  the  south  or  the  north  of  Suez.  The  most 
recent  advocate  of  the  passage  at  or  near  Sues  is  the 
learned  I>r.  Robinson  (Biblical Hetenrche*  in  Palestine). 
The  route  taken  by  Moses  was,  according  to  Robinson, 
from  Raines.es  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  fiulf,  through 
Succoth  to  Etham.  The  Lst  place  he  fixes  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  the  gulf. 
Instead  of  passing  dow  n  the  eastern  side,  at  the  top  of 
which  they  were,  the  Israelites  thence  marched  down 
the  western  side  of  the  arm  of  the  gulf,  stopping  in  the 
vicinity  of  Suez,  where  the  passage  was  effected.  This 
view  of  the  miracle,  however,  entirely  fails  to  satisfy 
the  Scripture  account,  and  has  been  amply  refuted  I  y 
Dr.  Olin  (Trarel*  in  the  East,  N.Y.  1*4.1)  and  others. 
(See  the  account  of  Mr.  Blnmhardl's  visit.  Oct.  1K.%,  in 
the  Church  Mi**ionaiy  Ret  ord.  Jan.  ]X:  f> ;  Kitto's  Scrij* 
tnre  Isiwlt,  p.  58 ;  Daily  Libit  IUtwtrat.  ii,  95.)  Some 
have  supposed  the  Red  Sea  anciently  extended  farther 
north,  and  have  sought  to  identify  the  localities  of  the 
passage  on  that  theory  (see  Sharpe  in  Rartlett's  Forty 
hay*  in  the  Desert,  p.  23  sq.) ;  but  this  is  quite  im- 
proltah'e  and  without  evidence.  Another  explanation 
(Dr.  Durbin,  Ohtervatitm*  in  the  East,  i,  254)  makes  the 
Israelites  to  have  turned  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hit- 
ter lakes  to  the  western  side  of  the  head  of  Suez,  and 
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so  to  have  followed  the  shore  to  the  plain  of  Baideah 
at  the  mouth  of  wady  Tuwarik,  and  there  crossed ;  bat 
if  (as  some  traveller*  affirm)  there  ie  room  fur  such  a 
passage  along  the  shore  by  Rao  Attaka,  the  Israelites 
mi,iht  have  escaped  by  the  same  route  by  simply  re- 
treating, or,  if  that  had  l>een  prevented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians following  along  the  same  path  behind  them,  they 
might  still  have  lied  up  the  wady  Tih,  and  tbenee 
around  Jebel  Attaka  and  the  head  of  the  sea.  A  still 
later  view  (Captain  Moresby,  in  Aiton's  Ijand*  of  the 
Meuutk,  p.  107)  places  the  scene  of  the  passage  still 
farther  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  next  valley  opening 
on  the  Red  Sea  near  Kas  Abu  Deraj ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  how  the  Israelites  could  have  reached 
this  spot  from  their  former  |x»*ition  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness,  and  it  would  also  bring  them  out  too  far 
south  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Indeed,  the 
mountains  approach  so  steeply  the  shore  all  along  at 
these  points,  that  they  could  only  have  arrived  at  the 
valley  or  plain  of  liaideah,  where  we  have  supposed 
the  passage  to  have  been  made,  by  turning  sharply 
at  Etham  around  the  utjtcm  base  of  Mount  Attika, 
and  so  partly  back  into  the  wady  ot-Tih,  through 
which  they  were  immediately  pursued  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  latter  thus  hemmed  them  in  completely, 
and  drove  them  forward  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
shore  projecting  in  front  of  Mount  Attaka,  around 
which  tbey  were  unable  to  escape.  Here  it  was  that 
Providence  opened  to  them  a  miraculous  path  through 
the  deep  waters  to  the  opposite  point  (at  the  mouth  of 
wady  Beyanch),  near  which  arc  situated  the  wells  of 
Moses,  which  doubtless  derived  their  name  from  the 
first  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  after  their  rescue. 
Sec  Red  Ska. 

IV.  The  Rjute  from  the  Red  Sett  to  Siwii.—  When 
safe  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  Israelites,  had  they 
taken  the  shortest  route  into  Palestine,  would  have 
struck  at  once  across  the  desert  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection to  el-Arish  or  Gaza.  But  this  route  would 
have  brought  them  into  direct  collision  with  the  Phil- 
istines, with  whom  they  were  as  yet  quite  unable  to 
cope.  Or  they  might  have  traversed  the  desert  of 
Paran,  following  the  pilgrim  road  of  the  present  day 
to  Elath,  and,  turning  to  the  north,  have  made  for 
Palestine.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  hos- 
tile hordes  and  nations  would  have  to  be  encountered, 
whose  superior  skill  and  experience  in  war  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  newly-liberated  tribes  of  Israel. 
Wisely,  therefore,  did  their  leader  take  a  course  which 
necessitated  the  lapse  of  time,  and  gave  promise  of  af- 
fording intellectual  and  moral  discipline  of  the  highest 
value.  He  resolved  to  lead  his  flock  to  Sinai,  in  order 
that  they  might  see  the  wonders  there  to  he  exhibited, 
and  hear  the  lessons  there  to  be  given.  At  Sinai,  and 
on  the  journey  thither,  might  the  great  leader  hope 
that  the  moral  brand  which  slavery  had  imprinted  on 
his  people  would  be  effaced,  and  that  they  would  ac- 
quire that  self-respect,  that  regard  to  God's  will,  that 
capacity  of  self-guidance  which  alone  could  make  lib- 
erty a  blessing  to  the  nation,  and  enable  Moses  to  real- 
ize on  their  behalf  the  great  and  lienign  intentions 
which  God  had  led  him  to  form.  There  were,  howev- 
er, two  ways  by  which  he  might  reach  Sinai.  By  fol- 
lowinga  south-easterly  direction,  and  proceeding  across 
the  desert  et-Tih,  he  would  have  reached  at  once  the 
heart  of  the  Sinaitic  region.  This  was  the  shorter  and 
the  more  expeditious  road.  The  other  route  lay  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  must  be  pursued  till 
an  opening  gave  the  means  of  turning  suddenly  to  the 
east,  and  ascending  at  once  into  the  lofty  district.  The 
Utter  was  preferable  for  the  reason  before  assigned, 
namely,  the  additional  opportunities  which  it  offered 
for  the  education  of  the  undisciplined  tribes  of  recent- 
ly emancipated  slaves. 

Moses  did  not  begin  his  arduous  journey  till,  with  a 
piety  and  a  warmth  of  gratitude  which  well  befitted 
the  signal  deliverance  that  his  people  had  just  been 
III.— C  c 


favored  with,  he  celebrated  the  power,  majesty,  and 
goodness  of  God  in  a  triumphal  ode,  full  of  the  most 
appropriate,  striking,  and  splendid  images;  in  which 
commemorative  festivity  he  was  assisted  by  "Miriam 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,"  and  her  associated 
female  hand,  with  poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  The 
nature  of  these  festivities  gives  us  full  reason  to  con- 
elude  that,  if  the  people  at  large  were  still  staves  in  in- 
tellect and  morals,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals 
in  the  camp  who  were  eminently  skilled  in  the  best  re- 
finements of  the  aye.  The  spot  where  these  rejoicings 
were  held  could  not  have  l»een  far  from  that  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  A  gun  5liua,  "  the  fountains  of 
Moses,"  the  situation  of  which  is  even  now  marked  by 
a  few  palm-trees.  This  was  a  suitable  place  for  the 
encampment,  l»ccause  well  supplied  with  water.  Hero 
Robinson  counted  seven  fountains,  near  which  he  saw 
a  patch  of  barley  and  a  few  cabbage-plants. 

1.  In  tracing  the  track  pursued  by  the  host,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  limitation  that  a  variety  of 
converging  or  parallel  routes  ninst  often  have  been 
required  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  so  great  &  number 
(Robinson,  hexunhrs,  i,  1<J6).  Assuming  the  paraago 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  been  effected  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated above,  they  would  march  from  their  poiut  of  land- 
ing a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Here  they  were  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Shur,  and  in  it  ''  they  went  three  days  and 
found  no  water."  The  Israelites  seem  to  have  proceed- 
ed along  the  coast,  probably  following  the  route  usually 
pursued  by  modern  travellers,  twin,;  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  and  parallel  with  it.  The  district  is  hilly 
and  sandv,  with  a  few  water-courses  running  into  tho 
Red  Sea,  which,  failing  rain,  arc  dry.  M  These  wadys, " 
says  Robinson,  "are  mere  depressions  in  tho  desert, 
with  only  a  few  scattered  herbs  and  shrul>sr  now  with- 
ered and  parched  with  drought."    See  Stu  n. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  the  Israelites  reached  the 
fountain  Marah,  but  the  waters  were  bitter,  and  could 
not  l»  drunk.  The  stock  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  being  now  exhausted,  they  began  to  utter 
murmurings  on  finding  themselves  disappointed  at 
Marah.  Moses  appealed  to  God,  who  directed  him  to 
a  tree,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  waters,  sweeten- 
ed them.  The  people  were  satisfied  and  admonished. 
The  present 'Ain  rl-ff<vcdn  has  been  thought  by  most 
travellers  since  Burckhardt's  time  to  lie  Marah.  The 
basin  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water 
Robinson  found  about  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  is  un- 
pleasant, saltish,  and  somewhat  bitter.  The  Aral  s 
pronounce  it  bitter,  and  consider  it  as  tho  worst  water 
in  all  these  regions.  Near  the  spring  are  numerous 
bushes  of  the  shrub  ghtrhtd — a  low,  bushy,  thorny 
shrub,  producing  a  small  fruit,  which  ripens  in  .tunc, 
not  unliko  the  black»>erry,  very  juicy,  and  slightly 
acidulous.  It  delights  in  a  saline  soil,  and  is  found 
growing  near  the  brackish  fountains  in  and  around 
Palestine,  affording  a  grateful  refreshment  to  travel- 
lers. By  means  of  the  berries,  or,  if  they  were  not 
ripe,  the  leaves  «f  this  plant,  the  bitterness  may  have 
been  removed  from  tho  waters  of  Mntah.  Not  im- 
probably the  miracle  in  the  case  lay  in  this,  that  .Ie- 
hovah  directed  Moses  to  use  the  tree  (bush)  itself,  in- 
stead of  what  was  usual,  the  berries,  as  from  the  time 
of  year,  shortly  after  Easter,  they  could  hardly  have 
lieen  ripe.  Between  Ain  Howarah  and  Ayiin  Musa 
tire  plain  is  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy, 
while  under  the  range  of  Jeliel  Wardan  (a  branch  of 
et-Tih)  chalk  and  flints  arc  found.  There  is  no  water 
on  the  direct  line  of  route  (Robinson,  i,  127-H-l). 
Hawara  stands  in  the  lime  and  gypsum  region  which 
lines  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  nt  its  north- 
ern extremity.  Seetsen  (Rntrn,  iii.  117)  describes  the 
water  as  salt,  with  purgative  qualities;  but  adds  that 
his  Bedouins  and  their  camels  drank  of  it.  He  argues, 
from  its  inconsiderable  sire,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
Marah  of  Moses.  This,  however,  seems  an  inconcl* 
sive  reason.    It  would  not  be  too  near  the  point  of 
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landing  assumed,  as  above,  as  Dr.  Stewart  argues  (p. 
65),  when  we  consider  the  encumbrances  which  would 
delay  the  host,  and,  especially  while  they  were  new 
to  the  desert,  prevent  rapid  marches,  But  the  whole 
region  appears  to  abound  in  brackish  or  bitter  springs 
(Seetzen,  ib.  Hi,  117,  etc.;  A  timer k.  p.  430).  lor  in- 
stance, about  1}  hours  nearer  Suez  than  the  wady 
Ghurundel  (which  Lcpsiu9  took  for  Marah,  but  which 
Niebuhr  and  Robinson  regard  as  more  probably  Elim), 
Seetzen  (ib.  iii,  113, 114)  found  a  wady  Till,  with  a  salt 
spring  and  a  salt  cruRt  on  the  surface  of  its  bed,  the 
same,  he  thinks,  as  the  spot  where  Niebuhr  speaks  of 
linding  rock-salt.  This  corresponds  in  general  prox- 
imity with  Marah.  The  neighltoring  region  is  de- 
scribed as  a  low  plain  girt  with  limestone  hills,  or 
more  rarely  chalk.  On  this  first  section  of  their  desert 
inarch,  Dr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Paint,  p.  37)  remarks, 
"There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  track  of 
the  Israelites  after  the  passage  (of  the  Ked  Sea).  If 
they  were  to  enter  the  mountains  at  ull,  they  must 
continue  in  the  route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea 
and  the  table-land  of  the  Tih,  till  ther  entered  the  low 
hills  of  Ghurundel."  He  adds  in  a  note,  "  Dr.  Graul, 
however,  was  told  ...  of  a  spring  near  Tih  cl-Amara, 
right  (i.  e.  south)  of  Hawara,  so  bitter  that  neither 
men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it.  From  hence  the 
road  goes  straight  to  wady  Ghurundel."  Seetzen  also 
inclines  to  view  favorably  the  identification  of  el- 
Amaru  with  Marah.  He  gives  it  the  title  of  a  "  wady," 
and  precisely  on  this  ground  rejects  the  pretensions 
of  el-Hawara  as  being  no  "wady,"  but  only  a  brook  ; 
whereas,  from  the  statement  "  they  encamped"  at  Ma- 
rah, Marah  must,  ho  argues,  have  been  a  wady.  See 
Marah. 

2.  The  next  station  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Elim, 
where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees.  As  is  customary  with  travellers  in 
these  regions,  "they  encamped  there  by  the  waters" 
(Exod.  xvi,  1).  The  indications  given  in  the  Bible 
are  not  numerous  nor  very  distinct.  Neither  time 
nor  distance  is  accurately  laid  down.  Hence  we  can 
expect  only  general  accuracy  in  our  maps,  and  but 
partial  success  in  fixing  localities.  Elim,  however,  is 
generally  admitted  to  bo  tcady  Ghhrftndel,  lying  about 
half  a  day's  journey  south-cast  from  Marah.  The  way 
from  Egypt  to  Sinai  lies  through  this  valley,  and,  on 
account  of  its  water  and  verdure,  it  is  a  chief  caravan 
station  at  the  present  day.  ft  seems  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  wady  Ghurundel — whether  it  be  Marah, 
as  I.epsius  and  (although  doubtfully"!  Seetzen  thought, 
or  Elim,  as  Niebuhr,  Robinson,  and  Kruse — must  have 
been  on  the  line  of  march,  and  almost  equally  certain 
that  it  furnished  a  camping  station.  In  this  wady 
Seetzen  found  more  trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  than  he 
anywhere  else  saw  in  his  journey  from  Sinai  to  Suez. 
He  particularizes  several  date-palms  and  many  tama- 
risks, and  notes  that  the  largest  quantity  of  the  vege- 
table manna,  now  to  he  found  anywhere  in  the  Penin- 
sula, is  gathered  here  (iii,  11(1)  from  tiie  leaves  of  the 
last-named  tree,  which  here  grows  "with  gnarled  ' 
boughs  and  hoary  head;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled  by 
its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out  its 
gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms  over  the  desert" 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  68).  The  "  scenery"  in 
this  region  becomes  "a  succession  of  water-courses" 
(ib.) ;  and  the  wady  Taiyibeh,  connected  with  Ghurun- 
del by  Useit,  is  so  named  from  the  goodly  water  and 
vegetation  which  it  contains.  These  three  wady*  en- 
compass on  three  sides  the  Jelwl  Iluinmim ;  the  s«»a, 
which  it  precipitously  overhangs,  being  on  the  fourth. 
They  arc  the  principal  ones  of  those  which  the  Israel- 
ites, going  from  north-west  to  south-east  along  the 
coast,  would  come  upon  in  the  following  order— wady 
Ghurundel,  wady  Useit,  wady  Thai,  and  wady  Shubei- 
keh,  the  last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  also  wady 
Tniyitteh,  or  having  a  junction  with  one  of  that  name. 
Between  Useit  and  Taiyibeh,  the  coast-range  of  these 


bills  rises  into  the  Jebel  Hummam,  "lofty  and  precip. 
itous,  extending  in  several  peaks  along  the  shore,  ap- 
parently of  chalky  lime»tone,  mostly  covered  with 
Hints  ...  its  precipices  .  .  .  cut  off  all  passage  along- 
shore from  the  hot  springs  (lying  a  little  west  of  south 
from  the  mouth  of  wady  Useit,  along  the  coast)  to  the 
mouth  of  wady  Taiyibeh"  (Robinson,  1,160;  compare 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Palest,  p.  35).  Hence,  between  the 
courses  of  these  wadys  the  track  of  the  Israelites  must 
have  been  inland.  Stanley  says  "Elim  must  be  Ghu- 
rundel, U*rit,  or  Taiyibeh  (p.  87) ;  elsewhere  (p.  68)  that 
"one  of  tvpo  valleys,  or  perhaps  both,  must  be  Elim;" 
these  appear  from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghftrnndel  and 
Useit,  "fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first  vege- 
tation he  had  met  with  in  the  desert;"  among  these 
are  "wild  palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  sav- 
age, "tamarisks,"  and  the  "wild  acacia."  To  judge 
from  the  configuration  as  given  in  the  maps,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  all  three  should  not  have 
combined  to  form  Elim,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  Stanley  sug- 
gests, two  of  them.  Only,  from  Num.  xxxiii,  Jt,  10,  as 
Elim  appears  not  to  have  been  on  the  sea,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  encampment,  if  it  extended  into  three 
wadys,  stopped  short  of  their  seaward  extremities. 
The  Israclitish  host  would  scarcely  find  in  all  three 
more  than  adequate  ground  for  their  encampment. 
Beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  south-east  of  Ghurundel),  the 
ridges  and  spurs  of  limestone  mountain  push  down  to 
the  sea,  across  the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i, 
101,  and  Map).  This  portion  of  the  question  may  be 
summed  up  by  presenting,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  views 
of  some  leading  travellers  or  annotators  on  the  bite  of 
Elim : 


Waty 
Ohuriindel. 


W.Hh, 

UteiL 


pprinjrs 
north  of  T>'>r.  which 
feed  the  rich  date 
plantation*  of  the 
convent  there, 


Niebuhr,       tine  or  Laborde 

Robinson,       both,  "nuseiblj.' 

Krui-e.  Stanley. 
[By  l4>|»»iaa 

identified 
with  Marah.] 

Dr.  Kruse  (Anmeri.  p.  418)  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  Exod.  xv,  27,  "  they  encamped  there  (in 
Elitn)6y  the  wvtfer*,"as  meaning  "by  the  sea;"  where- 
as, from  Num.  xxxiii,  9,  10.  it  appears  they  did  not 
reach  the  sea  till  a  stage  farther,  although  their  dis- 
tance from  it  previously  had  been  but  small.  See 
Emm. 

3.  From  Elim  the  Israelites  marched,  encamping  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  purpose  they  must 
have  kept  the  high  ground  for  some  time,  since  the 
precipices  of  Jebel  Hummam — a  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountain  of  chalky  limestone — run  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea.  They  therefore  went  on  the  land  side  of 
this  mountain  to  the  head  of  wady  Taiyibeh,  which 
passes  down  south-west  through  the  mountains  to  the 
shore.  On  the  plain  of  Has  Zedma,  at  the  mouth  of 
this  valley,  was  protiahly  (Stanley,  p.  37)  the  encamp- 
ment '*  by  the  Red  Sea"  (Num.  xxxiii,  10t.  • 

4.  According  to  Num.  xxxii,  11,  the  Israelites  re- 
moved from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  next  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin ;  nn  appellation  no  doubt  represent- 
ing some  natural  feature,  and  none  more  probably 
than  the  alluvial  plain,  which,  lying  at  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  about  the  spot  we  now  regard  them  as  having 
reached,  begins  to  assume  a  significant  appearance. 
The  modern  name  for  this  is  el-Ki'ui,  identified  by 
Seetzen  with  this  wilderness  (iii,  pt.  iii,  412).  Stanley 
calls  el-Kaa,  at  its  initial  point,  "  the  plain  of  Murk- 
hah,"  and  thinks  it  is  probably  this  wilderness  (p.  37). 
Robinson  likewise  identifies  it  with  "the  great  plain, 
which,  beginning  near  el-Murkhah,  extends  witli 
greater  or  less  breadth  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  In  its  broadest  part  it  is  called  el-Ka-«"  (i, 
10fi).  Thus  they  kept  along  the  shore,  and  did  not  yet 
ascend  any  of  the  fruitful  valleys  which  run  op  to- 
wards the  centra  of  the  district.  The  account  in  Exod 
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xvi  knows  nothing  of  the  foregoing  encampment  by 
the  mi,  but  brings  the  host  at  once  into  "the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  ;"  hut  we  must  hear  in  mind  the  general 
purpose  there  of  recording  not  the  psople's  history  so 
much  as  God's  dealings  with  them,  and  the  former 
rather  aa  illustrative  of  the  latter,  and  subordinate  to  I 
it.    The  evident  design,  however,  in  Num.  xxxiii  be-  | 
ing  to  place  on  record  their  itinerary,  thin  latter  ia  to  ; 
be  esteemed  is  the  locus  cla&sicus  on  any  topographical 
question*  as  compared  with  other*  having  a  less  spe- 
c'ul  relation  to  the  track.    Indeed,  we  may  regard  the 
encampment  bv  the  Rod  Sea  as  beint  essentially  in  the 
wilderness  of  Shur  itself.    See  SiN  (Dkskkt  ok). 

The  Israelites  arrived  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after  their  de- 
parture out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xxi,  1),  aud 
lieing  now  wearied  of  their  journey  und  tired  of  their 
scanty  fare,  they  began  again  to  murmur.  Indeed,  it 
i*  not  easy  to  see  how  the  most  ordinary  and  niggard- 
ly food  could  have  been  supplied  to  them,  constituting 
as  they  did  nearly  two  millions  of  persons,  in  such  a 
country  as  that  into  which  they  had  come.  It  is  true 
that  some  provision  might  have  been  made  by  indi- 
viduals ere  the  march  from  Suez  began.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  accounts  of  encampments  which  wc 
have  are  to  be  regarded  as  jhietf  v  those  of  Moms  and 
his  principal  men,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troop*,  while 
the  multitude  were  allowed  to  traverse  the  open  coun- 
try and  forage  in  the  valleys.  Still  the  region  was 
unfavorable  for  the  purpose,  and  some  have  hence  con- 
cluded that  here  we  have  one  of  those  numerical  diffi- 
culties which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Old-Testament 
Scripture,  and  which  make  many  suspect  some  radi- 
cal error  in  our  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew  system  of 
numbers.  The  contrast  between  the  scanty  supply  of 
th<?  desert  and  the  abundance  of  Egypt  furnished  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  dissatisfaction. 
Bread  and  flesh  were  the  chief  demand;  bread  and 
flesh  were  miraculously  supplied ;  the  former  by  man- 
na, the  latter  by  quails  (Exod.  xvi,  13).  Manna  grows 
in  some  of  the  neighboring  valleys;  but  the  Israelites 
were  in  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  supply  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  natural  resources,  even  had  such 
existed  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purpose.  The 
modern  confection  sold  under  that  name  is  the  exuda- 
tion collected  from  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk-tree  (/«-- 
mctrii  OrinUtiKs,  Linn.;  Arab,  tar/a,  Heb.  bsiX)  only 
in  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  great  abundance.  If 
it  results  from  the  punctures  made  in  the  leaf  by  an  in- 
sert (the  corcus  mantaparus,  Ehrenberg)  in  tho  course 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  this  will  not  precisely  suit 
the  time  of  the  people's  entering  the  region,  which  was 
about  May.  It  is  said  to  keep  as  a  hardened  sirup 
for  years  (I.altorde,  Comment.  Vrof/r.  on  Exod.  xvi,  13, 
14),  and  thus  does  not  answer  to  the  more  striking 
characteristics  described  in  Exod.  xvi,  11  26.  Seetzen 
thought  that  the  gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the 
acacia,  was  the  real  manna  of  the  Israelites ;  i.  e.  he 
regards  the  statement  of  '•  bread  from  heaven"  as  a  fic- 
tion (Reiten,  iii,  75-79).  A  caravan  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons is  said  by  Hasselquist  (Voyage*,  etc.,  Materia 
ii"l*  a,  p.  2U8,  transl.  ed.  1766)  to  have  subsisted  sole- 
ly on  this  substance  for  two  months.    See  Manxa. 

5.  The  next  station  mentioned  in  Exodus  is  Kephi- 
dim;  but  in  Numbers  Dophkth  and  Alush  are  added. 
The  two  latter  were  reached  after  the  people  bad  taken 
*'  their  journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin."  Exact 
precision  and  minute  agreement  are  not  to  lie  expect- 
ed. The  circumstances  of  the  case  forbid  us  to  look 
for  them.  In  a  desert,  mountainous,'  and  rarely  fre- 
quented country,  the  names  of  places  arc  not  lasting. 
There  was  the  less  reason  for  permanence  in  tho  case 
before  us,  because  the  Israelites  had  not  taken  the 
shorter  and  more  frequented  road  over  the  mountains 
to  Sinai,  but  kept  along  the  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea.  It 
that  in  Exodus  (xvii,  1)  there  is  \ 


something  like  an  intimation  given  of  other  station! 
besides  Kephidim  in  the  words  "after  their  journeys." 
Dophkah  is  probably  to  lie  found  near  the  spot  where 
wady  Feiran  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  See  PorH- 
k ah.  Alush  may  have  lain  on  the  shore  near  Has 
Jehan.  See  Ali'hh.  From  this  point  a  range  of  caU 
careous  rocks,  termed  Jebal  Hcmam,  stretches  along 
the  shore,  near  the  southern  end  of  which  the  Hebrews 
took  a  sudden  turn  to  the  north-east,  and,  going  up 
wady  Hihruu,  reached  the  central  Sinaitic  district. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  eastern,  the  Sinaitic  moun- 
tains come  to  a  sudden  stop,  breaking  off,  aud  present- 
ing like  a  wall  nearly  perpendicular  granite  cliff*. 
These  cliffs  are  cut  by  wady  Hibrin,  and  at  the  point 
of  intersection  with  the  plain  which  runs  between  the 
two  ranges  prohaUy  lay  Kephidim.  The  tabernacle 
was  not  yet  set  up,  nor  the  order  of  march  organized, 
as  subsequently  (Numb,  x,  13,  etc.);  hence  the  words 
"track"  or  "route,"  as  indicating  a  line,  can  only  be 
tiken  in  the  most  wide  and  general  sense.    See  Itii- 

PIIIUIM. 

This  was  the  last  station  before  Sinai  itself  was 
reached.  Naturally  enough  is  it  recorded  that "  there 
was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink."  The  road  was 
an  arid  gravelly  plain:  on  either  side  were  barren 
rocks.  A  natural  supply  was  impossible.  A  miracle 
was  wrought,  and  water  was  given.  The  Scripture 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  from  the  Sinaitic  group  that 
tho  water  was  produced  (Exod.  xvii,  6).  The  plain 
received  two  descriptive  names:  Massah,  "Tempta- 
tion," and  Mcribah,  "Strife."  It  appears  that  the 
congregation  was  not  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  to 
Sinai  unmolested.  The  Arabs  thought  tho  Israelites 
suitable  for  plunder,  and  fell  upon  them.  These  hordes 
are  termed  Amalck.  The  A  male  kites  may  have  been 
out  on  a  predatory  expedition,  or  they  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  Israelites  from  the  north,  and  only  over- 
taken them  at  Kephidim ;  any  way,  no  conclusion  can 
be  gathered  from  this  fact  as  to  the  ordinary  abode  of 
these  nomadeB.  It  appears,  however,  that  ihe  conflict 
was  a  severe  and  doubtful  one,  which  by  some  extraor- 
dinar}'  aid  ended  in  favor  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
This  aggression  on  the  part  of  Amnlek  gave  occasion 
to  a  permanent  national  hatred,  which  ended  only  in 
the  extermination  of  tho  tribe  (Numb.  xxiv,20;  Exod. 
xvii,  4-16).  In  commemoration  of  this  victory,  Mo- 
ses waa  commanded  to  write  an  account  of  it  in  a  Itook : 
he  aim  erected  there  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  '*  Jehovah,  my  banner."  There  is  no 
occasion  to  inquire  w  hether  or  not  there  was  space  for  a 
battle  in  the  sj»t  where  Moses  was.  It  was  a  notnade 
horde  that  made  the  attack,  and  not  a  modern  army. 
The  tight  was  not  a  pitched  battle.    See  Amalf.K. 

The  word  Horob,  applied  by  Moses  to  the  place 
whence  the  water  was  gained,  suggests  the  idea  that 
Horeb  was  the  general,  and  Sinai  the  specific  name; 
Horeb  standing  for  the  entire  district,  and  Sinai  for 
one  particular  mountain.  Many  passages  sanction 
this  distinction ;  but  in  the  New  Testament  Sinai  only 
is  read,  having  then  apparently  become  a  general  name, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day  (Acts  vii,  30-38 ;  Gal.  iv,  24). 
It  ia  a  monkish  usage  which  gives  the  name  Sinai  to 
Jebel  Must,  and  Horeb  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
same  ridge.    See  HoRF.n. 

6.  The  route  from  Kephidim  to  Horeb  is  usually  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  by  way  of  wady  Feiran,  hut  wc  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  so  circuitous  a  course,  supposing 
that  we  have  correctly  located  Kephidim.  The  Israel- 
ites may  more  probably  have  ascended  wady  Hibritn 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  wady  Iiughabigh,  and 
through  this  first  south-easterly,  und  then  north-east- 
erly between  Jebel  Madsu*  and  Jebel  es-Sik  ;  thence, 
in  a  northerly  direction,  along  the  western  liase  of  Je- 
Iwl  Kathcrin,  through  wady  L'm-Kuraf,  across  wady 
Tulah.  Here  they  may  have  followed  the  path  be- 
tween Jebel  Humr  and  .tebel  el -Ghulisheh,  which 
out  at  the  modern  gardens  in  the  recess  of  the 
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bills.  We  than  place  them  before  Mount  Horeb,  in 
1he  capacious  plain  Ruhah,  which,  having  lis  widest 
part  in  the  immediate  front  of  that  immense  mass  of 
rock,  extends  as  if  with  two  arms,  one  towards  the 
north-west,  the  other  towards  the  north-east.  The  re- 
view of  the  plain  l>y  so  competent  a  person  as  Robin- 


two  sons,  Nndah  and  Abihu.  This  event  is  probably 
connected  with  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  enkindling  of  that  holy  fire,  the  sanctity  of  which 
their  death  avenged.  That  it  has  a  determinate  chro- 
nological relation  with  the  promulgations  which  from 
time  to  time  were  made  in  that  wilderness,  is  proved 


son  is  of  great  consequence  for  the  interests  of  scien-  by  an  edict  in  Lev.  xvi,  being  fixed  as  subsequent  to 
tiiic  geography,  and  the  yet  more  important  interests  it  (Lev.  x  ;  cotnp.  xvi.  1).  The  only  other  fact  of  his- 
of  religious  truth  ;  the  rutlier  because  a  belief  prevail-  to:y  contained  in  Leviticus  is  the  punishment  of  the 
ed,  even  among  the  best  info  med,  that  there  was  no  son  of  mixed  parentage  for  blasphemy  (xxiv,  10-14). 
spot  in  the  Siuaitic  district  which  answered  to  the  de-  .  Of  course  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is 
mands  af  the  scriptural  narrative.  Even  the  accurate  |  mentioned  early  in  the  U>ok  in  connection  with  the 
Winer  (Real-Wort,  in  art.  "Sinai,"  not  ••Horeb."  as  I  laws  relating  to  tbeir  office  (viii,  ix).  In  the  same 
referred  to  by  Robinson,  >,  1":  H,  W>)  soys,  "  Which-  wilderness  region  the  people  wert  numbered,  and  the 
ever  mountain  may  be  considered  as  the  place  for  the  i  exchange  of  the  Invites  against  the  first-born  was  ef- 
promulgation  of  the  law,  tbo  common  representation  j  fected ;  these  last,  since  their  deliver}*  when  God  smote 
still  remains  false — that  at  the  fnot  of  the  hill  there  those  of  Egypt,  having  incurred  the  obligation  of  sane- 
spreads  out  n  great  plain,  on  which  the  people  of  Israel  !  tity  to  him.    The  offerings  of  the  princes  of  Israel 


might  assemble"  (romp.  Rnsentnuller,  AlUrtk.  iii.  129). 
We  shall  therefore  transcribe  Hobinsou*s  word*  in  ex- 
tenso :  *'  We  came  to  Sinai  with  some  incredulity, 
wishing  to  investigate  the  point  whether  there  was 
any  probable  ground,  beyond  monkish  tradition,  for 
fixing  upon  the  pre»ent  supposed  site.  We  were  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  plain  cr-Ruhah  is  the  proba- 
ble sjwt  where  the  congregation  of  I  cruel  were  assent- 


were  here  also  received.  The  last  incident  mentioned 
l>efore  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  quitted  for  that  of 
I'aran  is  the  intended  departure  of  Hoi  nl>  the  Kenite, 
which  it  seems  he  abandoned  at  Moses's  urgency.  See 
HoBAn. 

1.  After  having  been  thus  about  a  j-earin  the  midst 
of  this  mount  iinous  re-ion,  the  Israelites  broke  up 
their  encampment  and  l>egan  tbeir  journey  in  the  or- 


bled ;  and  that  the  mountain  impending  over  it,  the  i  der  of  their  tribes,  JuiLdi  leading  the  way  with  the 


present  Iloreb,  was  the  scene  of  the  awful  phenomena 
in  which  the  law  was  given.  We  were  surprised  as 
well  as  gratified  to  find  here,  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  these  dark  granite  cliffs,  this  fine  plain  spread  out 
before  the  mountain,  and  I  know  not  where  I  have  felt 
a  thrill  of  stronger  emotion  thnn  when,  in  first  crossing 
the  plain,  the  dark  precipices  of  ilo.eb  rising  in  sol- 
emn grandeur  before  us,  we  became  aware  of  the  en- 


ark  of  the  covenant,  under  the  guidance  of  the  direct- 
ing cloud  (Numb,  ix,  15  sq. ;  x,  11  sq.).  They  doubt- 
less proceeded  down  wady  Sheik,  having  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  (Dehbct  er-Ramleh)  t>efore  them,  in  a 
northerly  direction ;  but  having  come  to  a  gorge  in 
the  mountains  not  far  from  Sinai,  they  appear  to  have 
struck  in  a  north-easterly  direction  across  some  low 
swells  into  «Wy  Snl,  where  the  subsequent  route 


deep  recesse",  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  At 
any  rate,  he  knew  and  had  visited  the  spot  to  which 
he  was  to  conduct  his  people — this  ailytum  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  circular  granite  region  ;  a  secret  holy 
place,  shut  out  from  the  world  amid  lone  and  desolate 
mountains"  (i,  175  sq.).  We  subjoin  what  Robinson 
reports  of  the  climate :  "The  weather,  during  our  resi- 
dence at  the  convent  (of  Sinai),  as,  indeed,  during  all 
our  journey  through  the  peninsula  (  March  and  April), 
wa9  very  fine.  At  the  convent  the  thermometer  ranged 
only  between  47°  and  67°  F.  But  the  winter  nights 
are  said  here  to  be  cold ;  water  freezes  as  late  as  Feb- 
ruary, and  snow  often  falls  upon  the  mountains.  But 
the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  the  climate  healthy, 
as  is  testified  by  the  great  age  and  vigor  of  many  of 
the  monks ;  and  if  in  general  few  of  the  Arabs  attain 
to  so  great  an  a^e,  the  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought 
in  the  scantiness  of  their  fare,  and  tbeir  exposure  to 
privations,  and  not  to  any  injurious  influence  of  the 
climate"  (p.  175).    Other  travellers,  however,  have 


tire  adaptedness  of  the  scene  to  the  purposes  for  which  j  obliges  us  to  place  the  station  Tabcrah.  It  took  the 
it  was  chosen  by  the  great  Hebrew  legislator.  Moses  ,  army  three  days  to  reach  this  station.  Whatever 
doubtless,  during  the  forty  years  In  which  he  kept  the  name  the  place  bore  before,  it  now  received  that  of 
Hocks  of  Jethro,  had  often  wandered  over  these  moun-  I  Taberah  (tire),  from  a  supernatural  fire  with  which 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  valleys  and  j  murmurers,  in  the  extreme  purts  of  the  camp,  were  de- 

'  stroyed  as  a  punishment  for  their  guilt.  Here,  too, 
the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among  the  Israelites  not 
only  fell  a-lusting  themselves,  but  also  excited  the  He- 
brews to  remember  Egyptian  fish  ami  vegetables  with 
strong  desire,  and  to  complain  of  the  divinely  supplied 
manna.  The  discontent  was  intense  and  widely  spread. 
Moses  became  aware  of  it,  and  forthwith  felt  bis  spirit 
misgive  him.  He  brings  the  matter  before  Jehovjh, 
and  receives  divine  aid  by  tbo  apjiointment  of  seventy 
elders  to  assist  him  in  the  important  and  perilous  office 
of  jroverning  the  grog.*,  sensuous,  and  self-willed  myr- 
iads whom  he  had  to  lead  to  Canaan.  Moreover,  an 
abundance  of  flesh-meut  was  given  in  a  most  profuse 
supply  of  quails.  It  appears  that  there  were  now 
600.000  footmen  in  the  congregation.    Sec  Tam:rah. 

2.  The  next  station  was  Kihroth-hnttaavnh  (proba- 
bly at  the  intersection  of  their  north-easterly  c«ur?o 
with  vady  Murrtih  ),  near  which  there  are  fine  springs 
and  excellent  pasturage.  This  s|K>t,  the  name  of 
which  signifies  "graves  of  lint,"  was  so  denominated 

since  contended  for  the  plain  of  wady  es-Sebaiych,  at  I  from  a  plague  inflicted  on  the  people  in  punishment 
the  touth-ttiBttm  base  of  Sinai,  :ia  the  scene  of  the  giv-  of  their  rel*llious  disposition  (Numb,  xi,  33:  1  Cor.  x, 
ing  of  the  law  (Kitto*  Daily  lilbU  IUhM.  ii.  123).  Thi*  1  f.).  Raumer  (lieiltutr  z.  bib.  Cmg.  p.  6,  also  P.l&rt. 
appears  a  less  favorable  position  for  that  purpose,  but  1h50,  p.  4-12)  infers  from  Deut.  i,  3,  that  Hizahab  (now 
it  might  easily  have  been  reached  by  the  Israelites  by  Dahah)  lay  on  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  nnd  there- 
keeping  alon-j  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  nnd  ascending  fore  identifies  it  with  Kibroth-hattavah ;  but  this  is 
by  the  next  valley  opposite  Jebel  L'm-Shaumer.    See  improbable,  nnd  requires  a  large  detour.     See  Ki- 

BKOTH-HATTA  AVAIL 

3.  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Hazcrnth,  which  Rob- 
inson, after  Bnrckhardt,  finds  in  rl-llwlhrah,  where 
is  a  fountain,  together  with  palin-tre^s.  '"The  deter- 
mination of  this  point,"  Sivs  Robinson,  "is  perhaps 
of  more  importance  in  Biblical  history  than  would 
at  first  appear;  for,  If  this  position  be  adopted  for  Ha- 
zeroth,  it  settles  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  whole 
route  of  the  Israelites  between  Sinai  nnd  Kadcsh.  It 
showB  that  they  must  have  followed  the  route  upon 


Sinai. 

V.  From  Sinai  to  Kndfth.—  The  sojourn  of  a  year  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai  was  an  eventful  one. 
The  statements  of  the  scriptural  narrative  which  re- 
late to  the  receiving  of  the  two  tables,  the  golden  calf, 
Moses's  vision  of  Ood,  nnd  the  visit  of  Jethro,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  special  mention  here ;  but,  besides 
these,  it  is  certain,  from  Numb,  iii,  -I,  that  before  they 
quitted  the  wilderness  of  Sinni  the  Israelites  were 
thrown  into  mourning  by  the  untimely  death  of  Aaron's 
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which  we  now  were  to  the  sea,  and  m>  along  the  coast 
to  Akattah  (at  the  head  of  the  eastern  ami  of  the  Red 
Sea),  and  thence,  probably,  through  the  great  wady 
el-'Arabali  to  Kadesh.  Indeed,  such  U  the  nature  of 
the  country,  that,  having  once  arrived  at  this  fountain, 
they  could  not  well  have  varied  their  course  so  as  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  sea,  and  continue  along  the  high 
plateau  of  the  western  desert"  (i,  223).  A  glance  at 
Kiepert's,  or  any  map  showing  the  region  in  detail, 
will  show  that  a  choice  of  two  main  routes  exists,  in 
order  to  cross  the  intervening  space  between  Sinai  and 
Canaan,  which  they  certainly  approached  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern  side. 
Here  the  higher  plateau  surmounting  the  Tib.  region 
would  n!m<»t  certainly,  assuming  the  main  feature* 
of  the  wilderness  to  have  been  then  its  they  are  now, 
have  compelled  them  to  turn  its  western  side  nearly 
by  the  route  by  which  Seetzen  came  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  or  to  turn  it  on  the 
east  by  going  up  the  'Antb:ih,  or  between  the  'Arabab 
and  the  higher  plateau.  Over  its  southern  face  there 
is  no  pass,  and  hence  the  roads  from  Sinai,  and  those 
from  Petra  towards  Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  converge 
into  one  of  two  trunk-lines  of  route  (Robinson,  i,  147, 
151,  2;  ii,  1815).  One  reason  fur  thinking  that  they 
did  not  strike  northwards  across  the  Till  range  from 
Sinai  is  Modes'*  question  when  they  murmur,  "Shall 
all  the  fiwh  of  the  sen  be  gathered  together  for  them,  to 
suffice  them?"  which  is  natural  enough  if  they  were 
rapidly  nearing  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  but  strange  if 
they  were  posting  towards  the  inland  heart  of  the  des- 
ert. Again,  the  quails  are  brought  by  "a  wind  from 
the  sea"  (Numb,  xi,  22,  81) ;  and  various  travellers 
(Rurckhardt,  Schubert,  Stanley)  testify  to  the  occur- 
rence of  vast  flights  of  birds  in  this  precise  region  be- 
tween Sinai  and  'Akabah.  Again,  Hazeroth,  the  next 
station  after  these,  is  coupled  with  Dizahab,  which  lust 
seem*  undoubtedly  the  Dahab  on  the  shore  of  that 
gulf  (Dcut,  i,  1,  and  Robinson,  ii,  600,  note).  This 
makes  a  seaward  position  likely  for  Iluzerotb.  Now 
as  Taberah,  previously  reached,  was  three  days' jour- 
ney or  more  from  the  wilderness  of  Sinui,  they  had 
probably  advanced  that  distance  towards  the  north- 
eist  and  'Akabah  ;  anil  the  distance,  required  for  this 
will  bring  us  so  near  el-lludher'tb  (the  spot  which 
Robinson  thought  represented  Hazeroth  in  fact,  as  it 
seems  to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
highly  probable  site.  Thus  they  were  now  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  A  s|K)t  which 
seems  almost  certain  to  attract  their  course  was  the 
wady  el-'Ain,  being  the  water,  the  spring  of  that  region 
of  the  desert,  which  would  have  drawn  around  it  such 
"  nomadic  settlements  as  are  implied  in  the  name  of 
Hazeroth,  and  such  aa  that  of  Israel  must  have  been" 
(Stanley,  p.  82).  Stanley  nevertheless  thinks  this 
identification  of  Hazeroth  a  "  faint  probability/'  and 
the  more  uncertain  as  regards  identity,  "as  the  nau.e 
Hazeroth  is  one  of  the  least  likely  to  lie  attached  to 
any  permanent  or  natural  feature  of  the  desert," 
meaning  "simply  the  inclosures,  such  as  may  still  lie 
seen  in  the  Bedouin  villages,  hardly  less  transitory 
than  tents"  (Simri  and  Palestine,  p.  81,  8'.').  We  rely, 
however,  as  much  on  the  combination  of  the  various 
cirenmstanccs  mentioned  aU»vo  as  on  the  name.  The 
wady  Htiderah  and  wady  el-'Ain  ap|>ear  to  run  nearly 
parallel  with  each  other,  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
nearly  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  wady  es- 
Sheikh,  and  their  north-east  extremity  comes  nearly 
to  the  coa*t,  marking  about  a  midway  distance  be- 
tween the  Jebel  Musa  and  'Akabah.  After  reaching 
the  sea,  however,  at  A  in  el-WiWit.  the  Israelites  may 
have  made  a  detour  by  way  of  wady  Wetir  nearly  to 
its  head,  and  thence  passed  through  the  water-course 
running  directly  northward  into  the  Herb  es-Sanna, 
thence  around  the  northern  face  of  Jcbel  Herte,  down 
wadv  Hesal  and  wady  Kureiyeh  to  the  sea  again  ;  thus 
avoiding  the  narrow  shore  and  the  difficult  pass  across 


the  hill  Itetween  wady  cl-Huweiiniraty  and  wady  et- 
Huwcimirat.  (See  Stanley's  .Viiwi  and  J'aUttine,  p. 
84).    See  Hazkroth. 

At  Hazeroth,  where  the  people  seem  to  have  re- 
mained a  short  time,  there  anise  a  family  dissension 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  Moses.  Aaron,  appar- 
ently led  on  by  his  sist-T  Miriam,  who  may  have  been 
actuated  by  some  feminine  pique  or  jealousy,  com- 
plained of  Moses  on  the  ground  that  he  had  married  a 
Cushite,  that  is,  an  Arab  wife,  and  the  m  ilcuntent* 
went  so  far  as  to  set  up  their  own  claims  to  authority 
as  not  less  valid  than  those  of  Moses.  An  appeal  is 
made  to  Jehovah,  who  vindicates  Moses,  rebukes 
Aaron,  and  punishes  Miriam  (Numb.  xii).  See  Mir- 
iam. 

The  two  preceding  stations  seem  from  Numb,  x,  11- 
18,  83  36,  to  have  lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  ;  but 
possibly  the  passage  in  x,  1113  should  come  after  that 
of  33-36,  and  the  "three  days'  journey"  of  ver.  33  lie 
still  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and 
Hazeroth,  reached  in  xi,  xii,  also  there.  Thus  the  Is- 
raelites would  reach  Paran  only  in  xii,  1G;  and  x,  12 
would  be  either  misplaced,  or  mentioned  by  anticipa- 
tion only.    See  Par  ax  (Wilderness  or). 

4,  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought  them 
into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  here  the  local  com- 
mentator's greatest  difficulty  begins.  "And  after- 
wards the  people  removed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,"  at  Kadesh  (Numb,  xii,  16; 
xiii,  26).  In  Deut.  i,  19-21,  we  read,  "And  when  wo 
departed  from  Horeb  we  went  through  .all  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  God 
commanded  us ;  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-harnea.  And 
I  said  unto  you,  Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us. 
Behold,  the  Ix>rd  thy  God  hath  set  the  land  before 
thee :  go  up  and  (tosses*  it ;  fear  not,  neither  be  dis- 
couraged." Accordingly,  here  it  was  that  twelve 
men  (spies)  were  sent  into  Canaan  to  survey  the  coun- 
try, who  went  up  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Numb, 
xiii,  21)  to  Hebron,  and  returning  after  forty  days, 
brought  back  a  very  alarming  account  of  what  they 
had  seen.  Let  it,  "however,  lie  remarked  that  the 
Scriptures  here  supply  several  local  data  to  this  ef- 
fect: Kadesh  Iwrnea  lay  not  far  from  Canaan,  near 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  hero  a  great  lacuna,  which  some  have  attempt- 
ed to  fill  up  by  turning  the  route  a  little  to  the  west  to 
Rithmah  (q.  v.~),  on  the  liorders  of  Idumea,  and  then 
conducting  it  with  a  sudden  bend  to  the  west  and  the 
south,  into  what  is  considered  the  wilderness  »f  Paran 
(Rclietrt  Map  n/Aralia  Vttraa,  published  by  Doldis, 
London).  In  this  view,  however,  we  cannot  concur. 
Doth  Robinson  and  Ra inner  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  lie  admitted  that  so  great  a 
gap  in  the  itinerary  is  extraordinary.  If,  however,  we 
lind  our»elve*  in  regard  to  the  journey  from  Horeb  to 
Kadesh  |a>ssessed  of  fewer  and  less  definite  materials 
of  information,  we  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  no  great  scriptural  fact  or  doctrine  is  concerned. 
It  is  certain  that  the  narrative  in  the  early  part  of 
Numbers  goes  at  once  from  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh :  and 
although  the  second  account  (in  Numb,  xxxiii)  supplies 
other  places,  these  seem  to  belong  properly  to  a  second 
route  and  a  second  visit  to  Kadesh.  The  history  in 
the  hook  of  Numliers  is  not,  indeed,  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative; for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
foolish  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  Canaan  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God  (Numb,  xiv,  45),  it  breaks  sud- 
denly  off,  and,  leaving  the  journeying*  and  the  doings 
of  the  camp,  proceeds  to  recite  certain  laws.  Yet  it 
offers,  as  we  think,  a  clear  intimation  of  a  second  visit 
to  the  wilderness  of  Zin  and  to  Kadesh.  Without 
having  said  a  word  bs  to  the  removal  of  the  Israelites 
southward,  and  therefore  leaving  them  in  the  wilder- 
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nes*  of  Zin,  at  Kadesh,  it  record*  in  the  twentieth  chap, 
(ver.  IX  "  Then  cume  the  children  of  Israel,  the  whole 
congregation,  into  the  desert  of  Ziu,  in  the  first  month, 
and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh."  And  this  view  ap- 
pears confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  immediate* 
ly  proceeds  to  narrate  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
hence  on  by  Mount  Hor  southwards  to  Gilgal  and 
Canaan.  Robinson's  remarks  (ii,  611)  on  this  point 
have  much  force :  "  I  have  thua  far  assumed  that  the 
Israelites  were  twice  at  Kadesh,  and  this  appears  from 
a  comparison  of  the  various  accounts.  They  broke 
up  from  Sinai  on  the  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 


to  the  spiea,  "  Get  you  vr  mntUutard  (rather  on  tne 
south,  =;:?),  and 30  up  into  the  mountain"  (Numb,  xiii, 
17).  The  ascent  may  have  l>een  made  up  the  pass 
es-Sufah ;  up  this  the  self-willed  Hebrews  went,  and 
were  driven  back  by  the  Canaanites  as  far  as  to  Hor- 
mah,  then  called  Zephath  (Numb,  xii,  17 ;  xiv,  40-45 ; 
Judg.  i,  17).  The  spot  where  Kadesh  lay  Kobinson 
finds  In  the  present  Ain  el-Weilwh.  But  Kaumer  pre- 
fers a  spot  to  the  north  of  this  place — that  where  the 
road  mounts  by  wady  el-Khurar  to  the  pass  Sufah.  It 
j  ought,  be  thinks,  to  be  fixed  on  a  spot  where  the  Is- 


month  in  the  second  year  of  their  departure  out  of  r*eh1tf1.w01a!?  be  T"  the  P***  !nd.  wherc  'ho  P"" 
Egvpt,  corresponding  to  the  eariv  part  of  Mav  ;  thev  I  wou,dl»e  *°lr  Thw  is  not  the  case, 

came  into  the  desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were  sent  i  ^dxng  to  Schubert,  at  Am  el-Weiber 


up  the  mountain  into  Palestine, '  in  the  time  of  the 
first  ripe  grapes ;'  and  these  returned  after  forty  days 
to  the  camp  at  Kadenh.  As  grapes  begin  to  ripen  on 
the  mountains  of  Judah  in  July,  the  return  of  the 
spies  Ls  to  bo  placed  in  August  or  September.  The 
people  now  murmured  at  the  report  of  the  spies,  and 
received  the  sentence  from  Jehovah  that  their  car- 
casses should  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  children 
wander  iu  the  desert  forty  years.  They  were  ordered 
to  turn  back  into  the  desert 4  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,'  although  it  appears  that  they  abode  '  many'  days 
in  Kadesh.  The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is.  that 
in  the  first  month  they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and 
abode  again  at  Kadesh  ;  hero  Miriam  dies  ;  Moses  and 
Aaron  bring  water  from  the  rock ;  a  passage  is  de- 
manded through  the  land  of  F.dmti,  and  refused;  and 
they  then  journeyed  from  K  idesli  t<>  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  dies  in  tin-  fortieth  year  of  the  departure 


Kaumer, 

therefore,  inclines  to  fix  on  Ain  Hash,  w  hich  lies  near 
Ain  el-Khurar.  This  is  probably  Kadesh.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  pass  Sufah  to  Ain  Hasb  is  little  more 
than  half  the  length  of  that  from  the  same  pass  to  Ain 
el-Wcibeh.  According  to  the  Arabs,  there  is  at  Ain 
Hash  a  copious  fountain  of  sweet  water,  surrounded  by 
verdure  and  traces  of  ruins,  which  must  be  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  as  they  were  seen  by  Kobinson  at  a 
distance  of  some  miles.  These  may  be  the  ruins  of 
Kadesh ;  but  at  Ain  el-Weilieh  there  are  no  ruins  («*• 
Kaumer,  PaUi/i.  1850,  p.  446).    See  Kadksh. 

By  what  route,  then,  did  the  Israelites  come  from 
llazcroth  to  Kadesh?  We  are  here  supplied  with 
scarcely  any  information.  The  entire  distance,  which 
io  considerable,  is  jMissed  by  the  historian  in  silence. 
Nothing  more  remains  limn  the  direction  of  the  two 
places,  the  general  features  of  the  country,  and  one  or 
two  allusions.    The  option  seems  to  lie  between  two 


from  Egypt,  in  the  first  d.-.v  of  the  fifth  month,  cor-  !  routes.  I'rom  Haziroth.  pursuing  a  direction  to  the 
responding  to  a  part  of  August  and  SeptetnU'r.  Here,  north-east,  they  would  nunc  upon  the  sea-coast,  along 
then,  between  August  of  the  wond  vmr  and  August  »  '>  ""  V  »"H»t  P>  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
of  the fortieth  vear,  we  have  an  interval  of  thirtv-eigbt  ,il),ir  Akabah,  and  thence  up  wady  Aralwh  to  Kadesh, 
years  of  wandering  in  the  desert.  With  this  .o'in.ides  nearly  at  its  extremity.  Or  they  might  have  taken  a 
another  account.    From  Mount  Hor  they  pre  ceded  to 


north-western  course  and  crossed  the  mountain  Jeliel 
et-Tih.  If  so,  they  must  still  have  avoided  the  west- 
ern side  of  Mount  Araif,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  carried  to  lleer-shc  ba.  which  lay  far  to  the  west 
of  Kadesh.  Kobinson  prefers  the  first  route,  Kaumer 
the  second.  "  I,"  s«ys  the  latter,  "am  of  opinion  that 
Israel  went  through  the  desert  et-Tih,  then  down  Je- 
bel  Araif,  hut  not  along  wady  'Aralwih."  This  view  is 
thought  to  lie  supported  by  the  words  found  in  Dcuf.  i, 
l!>.    When  we  departed  from  Horeb  we  went  through 


Elath  on  the  Kcd  Sea,  and  so  around  the  land  of  1  dmn 
to  the  brook  Zercd,  on  the  border  of  Moa!> ;  and  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  from  Kadesh  .(meaning,  of 
course,  their  first  departure)  until  they  thu*  came  to 
the  brook  Zered,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  interval 
of  thirty-eight  years." 

In  this  way  the  scriptural  account  of  the  jo tirn ey- 
ing* of  the  Israelites  heroine  perfectly  harmonious  and 
intelligible.    The  eighteen  stations  mentioned  oulv  in 

the  general  list  in  the  book  of  Numbers  as  preceding  I  9rrnt  and  ^rribU  trUdemeu  which  ye  saw  by 

the  arrival  at  Kadesh  are  then  apparently  to  be  re-  the  W1»y  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  [as  if  Jcbcl 
fcrred  to  this  eight-and-thirtv  years  of  wandering,  Araif],  and  wc  came  to  Kadesh-lwrnca."  This  jour- 
during  which  the  people  at  last  approached  Ezion-  ™y  fro™  Horeb  to  Kadcsh-lmrnea  took  the  Hebrews 
geher,  and  afterwards  returned  northwards  a  second  j  days  (Deut.  i,  '2).    But  in  this  last  passage  the 

time  to  Kadesh,  in  the  hope  of  passing  directly  through  j  ro,,lc  expressly  said  to  be  "by  the  way  of  .Vaunt 
the  land  of  Edom.  Their  wandering*  extended,  doul.t-  Sfir"  (which  must  therefore  l»e  the  "mount  of  the 

Amorites"  above  referred  to),  and  in  ver.  1  the  "wil- 
derness is  said  to  be  in  the  'Arabah  ("  plain"),  with 
several  places  designated  as  extreme  boundary  point*. 
See  Arabah. 

VI.  The  Wandering*  in  the  Ttestrt. — At  the  direct 
command  of  Jehovah  the  Hebrews  left  Kadesh,  cair.e 
down  to  the  wadv  'Arabah,  and  entered  the  wilderness 
by  the  way  of  tlie  Ked  Sea  (Numb,  xiv,  25).  In  this 
wilderness  they  wandered  eight-and-thirty  years,  but 


less,  over  the  western  desert,  although  the  stations 
named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarters  wherc 
the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses,  and  the 
elders,  and  priests  encamped,  while  the  main  body  of 
th«  people  was  scattered  in  various  directions. 

Where,  then,  was  Kadesh  ?  Clearly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Palestine.  We  agree  with  Kobinson  and  Kau- 
mer in  placing  it  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  wady  'Ara- 
bah, where,  indeed,  it  is  fixed  by  Scripture,  for  in  Numb. 

xii,  Hi  w  e  read, "  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttrrmost  of  thy  i  little  can  lie  set  forth  respecting  the  course  of  their 
(Edom's)  border."  The  precise  spot  it  may  be  difficult  inarch.  It  may  In  general  be  observed  that  their 
to  ascertain;  but  here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  route  would  not  resemble  that  of  a  regular  modern 
lay  in  the  more  comprehensive  district  of  Paran,  i*  army.  They  were  a  disciplined  horde  of  nomades, 
Kadesh  to  lie  placed.  Kaumer,  however,  has  attempt- 
ed to  tlx  the  locality,  and  in  his  views  Kobinson  and 
Schubert  generally  concur.  Kaumer  places  it  south 
from  the  I>end  Sea,  in  the  low  lands  between  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Edomites  and  that  of  the  Amorites.  The 

country  gradually  descends  from  the  mountains  of  I  mon  error  is  that  of  supposing  that  from  station  to 
Judah  southward,  and  where  the  descent  terminates  station  (in  Numb,  xxxiii)  always  represents  a  day's 
Ranmer  sets  Kadesh.  With  this  view  the  words  of  march  merely,  whereas  it  is  plnin,  from  a  comparison 
Moses  entirely  correspond,  when,  at  Kadesh,  he  said  I  of  two  passages  in  Exod.  (xv,  22)  and  Numb  (x,  23), 


and  would  follow  nomadic  customs.  It  is  also  clear 
that  their  stations,  as  well  as  their  course, would  neces- 
sarily be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
itn  natural  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hence 
remilarity  of  movement  is  not  to  lie  expected.    A  corn- 
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that  on  two  occasions  three  days  formed  the  period  of 
transition  between  station  and  station,  and  therefore 
that  not  day's  marches,  but  intervals  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  (lava  between  permanent  encampments  are 
intended  by  that  itinerary;  and  as  it  is  equally  clear 
from  Numb,  ix,  21  that  the  ground  may  have  been  oc- 
cupied for  "  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,"  we  may 
suppose  that  the  occupations  of  a  longer  period  only 
may  be  marked  in  the  itinerary ;  and  thus  the  diffi- 
culty of  apparent  chasms  in  its  enumeration,  for  in- 
stance the  greatest,  between  Ezion-Ueber  and  Kadesh 
(xxxiii,  35  37),  altogether  vanishes,  llow,  except  by 
a  constant  miracle,  two  millions  of  people  were  sup- 
ported for  forty  years  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  has 
been  thought,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  be  inexplicable ;  nor  will  .mch  scanty  supplies 
as  an  occasional  well  or  a  chance  oasis  do  much  to  re- 
lieve the  subject.  Much  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  commentators  on  this  head,  however,  arises  from  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  so-called  "desert" 
("-;").  which  is  rather  an  open  uninhabited  country 
than  a  desolate  wilderness  in  the  strict  sense.  Indeed, 
Jotbath  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  stations  named  in  thia  part 
of  the  route,  is  explicitly  called  "  a  land  of  rivers  of 
waters"  (Dent,  x,  8).  Modern  travellers  through  the 
region  in  question  speak  of  many  parts  of  it  as  well 
watered,  and  actually  sustaining  a  numerous  nomadic 
population  (comp.  JAM.  Qmrt.  Ret.  April,  1863,  p.  801 
sq.).    See  Wilde users. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  detailed  information,  any  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  the  path  pursued  by  the  Israelites 
after  their  emerging  from  the  '  Arabah  can  be  little  bet- 
ter than  conjectural.  Some  authorities  cam-  them  quite 
over  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  ex- 
pression u  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea"  denotes  nothing 
more  than  the  western  wilderness,  or  the  wilderness  in 
the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  stations  over  which 
the  Israelites  passed  are  set  down  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  18 
•q.  (corap.  DjuI.  x,  6,  7),  and  little  beyond  the  bare 
record  can  be  given.  Only  it  seems  extraordinary, 
and  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  for  so  long  a  period 
as  eitfht-and-thirty  years  our  information  should  lie  so 
exceedingly  small.  Raumer,  indeed,  makes  a  feeble 
effort  (Britrafft  tur  bUAixhe  Orographic,  I,cipa.  1843) 
to  tix  the  direction  in  which  some  of  the  stations  lay 
to  each  other,  but  he  locate*  them  all  in  the  valley  of 
the  'Arabah,  without  being  able  to  identify  one  of  the 
names  with  a  modern  locality  (see  his  Paldttimi,  1850, 
p.  446 ;  also  map).  Were  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
thoroughly  explored,  we  doubt  not  many  of  the  an- 
cient names  might  be  found  still  subsisting,  which 
would  serve  as  landmarks  to  determine  the  route. 
As  it  is,  we  do  not  altogether  despair  of  finding  some 
clew  to  the  subject.  [See  below.]  It  may  Iks  of  ser- 
vice to  subjoin  the  following  table  of  the  places  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed  (not  all  of  them  exactly 
Hatitmt)  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt  to  their 
arrival  in  Canaan,  which  we  tako  (with  some  altera- 
tions) from  Dr.  Robinson's  paper  in  the  Biblical  Repm. 
for  1832,  p.  7M-797. 


(9.)  From  Sinai  to  Kadith  the  teoond  ffnv. 
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Ruccotli  (ver  fi>. 
Ktham  (vet.  «). 
M-hahtroth  (ver.  7). 
Passage  through  III 

(ver.  8). 
Three  days*  march  In  the  des- 
ert of  Ktharo  (far.  8t 


P.l 

(9.i 

(10.1 

til-i 
u*  i 

113  ]  RephMhn  (xvll,  1). 
114.]  I>e»crt  of»inaJ(*U.l). 


of  Sin  (xri,  t). 


Marah  (ver.  8). 
KUn  (ver.  9). 

F-neampment  by  the  R  d  Sea 

ivex.  10>. 
Desert  of  Sin  (ver.  11). 
Dophkali  (rer.  12). 
A  lu«l<  (ver.  13). 
Kephlillm  (tit.  14). 

1  (ver.  151 


(NUMKKRS  X-XX). 

From  Die  desert  of  Hinal  (x, 
12). 

(15.)  Taberah  (xL,  3;  [Deut 

lx.22]  . 
[16.]  Kibrothhattaavah  (xi, 

34),  in  the  cd|fe  of  the 

desert  of  1'aran  (X, 

12). 

[IT.]  Haseroth  (Xi,  3S). 

[15.]  The  desert  of  'Arabah, 
by  the  way  of  Mount 
Beir  [Deut  L  1,  ft. 

[19.] 

[20.]  Ks..i.-h,  to  the  desert 
of  Paran  xii,  16; 
■v  mi.  26) ;  (Deut  i,  2, 
It)].  [Hence  they  turn 
lin  k  and  wander  for 
88  years  (Nuruh.  xiv, 
•2ft  sq.)  through  the 
d»«ert  (Deut  U,  1)]. 

[«.] 

[22] 
[23.) 

91] 

[26.] 
[26.] 
[97.] 
128.] 
[29] 
130.] 
[31] 
[32,] 
[33.] 

[34.] 
[35.] 
(36) 
[37.  J 


[39] 


(NCMHKKH  XXXliL 

From  the  de-ert  of  Smal 

18). 


(ver. 

Klbroth-hattaaviih  (ver.  10). 


r.  17). 

Dreadful  deaert  by  tl 
the  mount  of  the 
[Deut.  I,  19). 

luthuwh  o'er.  Uk 


I  way  nf 


(ver.  19V 

Libnah  (ver.  20). 
Rissah  (vi  r,  21 ). 
Kelielaibah  (ver.  22). 
Mount  Shapher  (ver.  23] 
1  Untdah  (ver.  24). 
Makhelolb  (Ver.  26). 
Tahath  (rer  26). 
Tan»h  (ver.  27  >. 
Mithrah  (ver.  *S> 
Hashmonxh  (Ver.  20). 
Mo-truth  (Tcr.  GO). 
Bent-jaakan  (ver.  Ilk 
Hor-hagidpad  (Tor.  3D. 
Jotbatbal.  (ver.  S3). 
Kbronah  (Ter.  34). 
Kxlon-treber  (ver.  88), 
way  of  the  ' 
ii,  M- 
Kadesh,  in  the 
(ver.  36). 


by  the 
[IJeut. 


(Numb,  xx. 


to  Kadesh,  In 

desert  of  Zln 
(Numb,  xx,  1),  by 
the  way  of  Mt  Selr 
(Deut.  it,  1). 

(3.)  From  Knde$k  to  the  Jordan. 
(N'CMk.  xx,  xxl ;  Dktt.  I,  it,  (N 
x). 

From  Kadesh 

221. 

(39.)  Bee  roth  Bene. 
(Deut  x,  o). 

[40  ]  Mount  Hor  (Nnmh.  xx.    Mount  Ilor  (ver.  81). 

22»,  or  Mosera  (Deut 


[41.] 
[42.] 
[13] 


I'4-l 
[45.] 
I4C.] 
(17  ) 
|4S.) 

(40) 


(50.) 

[51  ] 
(52  ] 
[53.] 


[54.] 

[55-1 
[5*1.] 
[57.] 


P».J 


Gudgodah  (Deut.  x,  7X 

.lotbath  (Dent  x,  7). 

Way  of  the  Ked  Sea 
(Nnrab.  xxl,  4),  by 
Kalon-geber  (Deut 
fl.  8). 

FJetli  (Deut  ii.  8). 


Oboth  (Nnmb.  xxl.  1"\ 
Ijc-abarim  ( N  umb,  xxl, 
11). 

The  br»okZcred(Nurah, 
xxl,  12;  Deut.  II,  13, 
14) 

The  brook  Arnon  (Num. 
xxi,  13;  Deut  11,24). 


Zalmrmah  (ver.  41). 

I'limm  (ver.  42). 
Oboth  (ver.  43) 
Ijc-abarim,  or  Ilm  (vi 


DiVm-irad  (ver.  45). 


Beer  (well).  In  the  des- 
ert (Numb,  xxl,  16, 
1*). 

Mattnnah  (xxi.  IS). 
Nahallel  (xxi,  m. 

Ehuanth  <xxi.  li»). 

llsgah,  ]>«t  for  the 
rnni{e  of  Abarim.  of 
which  Plsgah  wna 
pnrt  (xxi.2«»>. 

By  th>-  way  of  Bnshan 
to  the  plains  of  M.«b 
by  Jordan,  near  Jerl- 
MO  (Numb,  xxl,  33; 
xxii,  I). 


Mountains  of  Abarltu, 
Nebo  (ver.  47). 


Tlsins  of  Mc»ib  by  Jordan,  I 
Jericho  (ver.  4S>. 


The  points  indicated  in  the  above  route  as  far  fi« 
Kadesh  have  already  been  identified  with  considerable 
precision.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  residue 
are  capable  of  identification.  For  this  purpose  w« 
have  a  few  coincidences  with  modern  or  well-known 
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Slap  of  the  Ambinu  I'l-uiunula,  exhibiting  the  Koute  of  tin-  Um<  Uie>.    (Die  dotted  part*  are  uncertain.    'I  be  number*  tbov 

tli«  order  and  direction  of  the  journey*.) 


localities,  and  Mvernl  repetitions  of  the  «ame  or  Mini-  Ain  el-Kudelrat.  Thence  they  may  have  proceeded 
lar  name?,  indicating  a  passage  through  the*  same  spot  down  wady  el-Ain  to  iu  junction  with  the  large  wady 
from  different  directions.  The  rent  must  be  supplied  el-Arish,  where  we  may  place  the  next  station,  !it--ah, 
hy  conjecture,  assisted  by  a  neb  suggestions  as  the  na-  in  the  vicinity  of  el-Kusahy,  opposite  Jebel  el-IIelal. 
tare  of  the  region  furnishes.  It  Is  a  question  whether  j  Pursuing  this  last  valley  southward,  they  next  baited 
the  station  Kithmah  (Xnmb.  xxxiii,18)  was  one  reach-  at  Kehelathiih,  perhaps  at  its  junction  with  wady  el- 
ed  by  the  Israelites  before  or  after  their  first  arrival  at  j  Hasans,  opposite  Jebel  Achmar,  and  thence  eastward 
Kadesh ;  hot  as  it  is  mentioned  in  immediate  eonnec-  up  wady  el-Mayein,  around  the  northern  base  of  the 
tion  with  Hazeroth,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  either  J  Aruit  en-Naknh,  which  we  may  identify  with  Mount 
another  name  for  Kadesh  it«elf,  or  a  locality  so  near  it  Shaphcr,  to  the  summit  just  beyond  Ain  el-Mayein, 
as  to  permit  the  omission  of  Kadesh  in  the  summary  where  wo  may  locate  their  next  station,  Haradah. 
where  it  occurs.  After  their  repulse  by  the  Canaan-  i  Makbeloth  and  Tahath  may  be  located  at  suitable  Su- 
ites at  tbe  paaa  called  Nukb  es-Sofah,  the  Israelites  tenrals  along  the  northern  base  of  the  ridge  el-Muk> 
may  be  supposed  to  have  retreated  along  the  westerly  rah,  and  Tare  at  the  intersection  of  tbe  route  south- 
shore  of  the  'Ara'mh  till  they  reached  the  wady  el-  easterly  thence  with  the  wady  el-Jerafeh,  which  they 
Kafafiyeb,  or  that  of  Abo  Jeradeh,  which  would  afford  would  be  likely  to  pursue  (stopping  at  Mithcnh  on  the 
them  an  ascent  to  the  mountainous  region  occupying  way)  to  its  intersection  with  the  wady  el-.Icib,  in  the 
the  northern  interior  of  the  desert,  somewhere  near  .  'Arabah,  where  we  may  locate  Ilashmonah.  Thenea 
the  summit  of  which  we  may  place  their  next  encamp-  •  Is  an  easy  stage  to  tbe  next  station,  Moseroth,  which 
ment,  called  Kimmon-parez.  Libnah,  where  they  is  doubtless  the  same  with  Mosera,  afterwards  visited 
next  encamped,  may  not  improbably  lie  the  same  with  (Petit,  x,  (5),  and  there  identified  with  the  vicinity  of 
Lnban,  given  (Dcut.  i,  1)  as  one  of  tbe  extreme  [toint*  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.  Here  we  have  a  fixed 
of  their  region  of  wandering,  and  may  have  been  situ-  point,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  preceding  cou- 
nted on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains,  in  the  Jectural  circuit,  which  doubtless  occupied  several  years, 
neighborhood  of  the  wudy  el-Ain,  running  down  from  .  We  notice  that  Scbwarx,  although  unable  to  fix.  the 
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station*  at  tab  portion  of  the  itinerary  of  the  Israel-  |  threatened  (Numb,  xxxiii,  40;  comp.  xxi,  1).  This 
ites,  believes  that  they  must  have  been  in  this  high,  j  warlike  exploit  of  Israel  may  perhaps  be  alluded  to 

in  Judg.  v,  4  as  the  occasion  when  Jehovah  "  went  out 
of  Seir"  and  "marched  out  of  the  Held  of  Edom"  to 
give  his  people  victory.  The  attack  of  Arad,  how- 
ever, though  with  some  slight  success  at  first,  only 
brought  defeat  upon  himself  and  destruction  upon  his 
cities  (xxi,  8).  We  learn  from  xxxiii,  36  only  that 
Israel  marched  without  permanent  halt  from  Kzion- 
geber  upon  Kadcsh.  This  sudden  activity,  after  thoir 
long  period  of  desultory  and  purposeless  wandering, 
may  have  alarmed  king  Arad.  Tho  itinerary  takes 
here  another  stride  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor.  There 
up  wody  el-Ghamr,  avoiding  their  lute  track  in  that  vi-  their  being  occupied  with  the  burial  of  Aaron  may  have 
cinity  (for  the  same  names  do  uot  reappear),  and  thus  given  Arad  his  fancied  opportunity  of  assaulting  tho 
by  a  south-westerly,  and  then  southerly  course,  have  ;  rear  of  their  march,  he  descending  from  the  north 
fallen  again  into  wady  el-Jerafeh,  and  followed  it  up  I  whilst  they  also  were  facing  southwards.  In  direct 
to  where  it  forks  into  wady  el-Ghudhagidb.  This  last  j  connection  with  these  events  we  come  upon  a  single 
name  is  probably  a  relic  of  that  of  their  next  station,  I  passage  in  Deuteronomy  (x,  6,  7),  which  is  a  scrap  of 
Hnr-hagidgad,  essentially  the  same  with  the  Ciudgo-  j  narrative  imbedded  in  Moses's  recital  of  events  at  Ho- 
dab  (q.  v.)  afterwards  visited  by  them  (Deut.  x,  7) in  reb  long  previous.  This  contains  a  short  list  of  names 
retracing  their  steps  through  this  region  ;  for  although  of  localities,  on  comparing  which  with  the  itinerary 


rockv  plateau,  now  occupied  by  tho  tribe 
(Palestine,  p.  215). 

From  Mount  Hot  the  next  station  indicated  is  Bene- 
jaakan  (q.  v.),  evidently  identical  with  the  wells  (Be- 
eroth)  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  subsequently  in 
the  reverse  order  between  Kadcsb  and  Mosera  (Dout. 
x,  6),  and  probaldy  a  general  term  for  the  well-water- 
ed region  including  the  fountains  el-Uufeiry,  el- Bo  wei- 
rideh,  el-Webeh,  and  el-Ghamr.  At  this  last-named 
spot,  having  crossed  the  'Arabah  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  the  Israelites  may  have  pursued  their  route 


the  letters  of  the  Arabic  and  lleb.  names  are  not  idea 
tical  (as  given  in  Robinson's  lists,  Researches,  iii,  Ap- 
pendix, 210,  where  the  orthography  was  probably  taken 
only  by  ear),  yet  they  are  equivalent  in  sound,  and  in 
both  cases  contain  the  same  peculiar  reduplication. 
Thence  making  a  southerly  circuit  across  the  heads 


rhich 

we  get  somo  clew  to  the  line  of  march  from  the  region 
Kadesh  to  Ezion-pelwr  southwards.  See  Kadksh. 
VII.  From  Kadesh  to  Canaan. 
1.  This  third  division  of  the  Israelites'  route  is  more 
susceptible  of  identification  than  either  of  the  others, 
after  having  fixed  by  the  foregoing  process  some  im- 
of  several  wadys  running  easterly  from  tho  little  Jebel '  porta nt  points,  and  in  its  bitter  portion  is  quite  unrals- 
et-Tih,  their  next  encampment  was  Jotbathali,  coinci-  >  takable.  The  Israelites  evidently  retraced  their  steps 
dent  with  the  Jot  bath  of  Deut.  x,  7,  and  there  de-  down  the  'Arabah,  perhaps  keeping  along  its  western 
scribed  as  "  a  land  of  rivers  and  streams,"  which  we  [  side,  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the  borders  of  Edom, 
in  iv  natural!}'  locate  at  the  intersection  of  the  route  till  they  arrived  once  more  at  the  well-watered  tract 
tli us  indicated  with  the  upper  wady  Jerafeh,  where  is  of  the  descendants  of  Jaakan,  about  half  way  between 
a  confluence  of  several  branch  wadys.  Following  up  Kadesh  and  Mount  Hor,  or  Mosera,  to  which  they 
the  chief  of  these,  wady  Mukutta  ct-Tawarlk,  in  a  next  crossed  over,  and  where  Aaron  died  (Deut.  x,  6). 

From  this  point,  again  avoiding  the  territory  of  the 
Edomites,  they  passed  over  by  a  considerable  deflec- 
tion, in  a  south-westerly  direction,  through  wady  el- 
Jerafeh  to  wady  el-Ghudhagidh  (which  we  have  be- 
fore identified  with  Gudgodah,  or  Ilor-hagidgad),  on 
their  former  track,  around  through  Jot  hath  (Deut.  x, 
7),  and  back  again  to  the  Ked  Sea  at  Eziou-gebcr  and 
Elath  (Deut.  ii,  8,  where,  however,  the  two  latter 
names  occur  in  the  reverse  order).  From  this  last 
point,  having  crossed  the  plaiu  of  the  'Arabah,  they 
doubled  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount  Seir,  through 
wady  el-Ithm,  and  pitched  at  Zalmonah,  probably  in 
the  edge  of  the  eastern  desert  plain,  near  the  junction 
of  wady  el-Amran.  Pursuing  thence  their  route  north- 
easterly nlong  the  present  road  that  skirts  the  base  of 
Mount'  Seir,  they  next  arrived  nt  Punon,  which  wo 
may  locate  near  the  intersection  of  their  route  with  the 
Haj  road  from  Damascus.  Keeping  still  along  the  base 
of  the  Mount-Seir  range,  they  next  halted  at  Oboth, 
situated  probably  in  the  region  of  wady  el-Ghuweit, 
where  the  first  stream  takes  its  rise,  emptying  into  the 
Dead  Sen  from  the  south.  Pursuing  the  same  road 
northwards  that  travellers  at  this  day  take  along  this 
route,  they  doubtless  passed  near  Tufileh  (Tophcl,  ono 


south-easterly  direction,  they  would  fall  in  (at  the  sta- 
tion Ebronah)  with  tbi-  modern  Haj  route  from  Cairo, 
and  follow  it  through  the  pass  of  'Akabah  to  Ezion- 
geber  on  the  Red  Sea.  Thence  they  appear  to  have 
taken  their  first  path  through  the  'Arabah  to  Kadesh 
again.  The  following  is  a  table  of  a  few  of  the  most 
definite  of  these  results : 
NmnxxxHUO-JS.       I>aor.  x,«,T, 


fi.J  lWue-Juatiin. 


(2.)  Mo 


(1.)  Bcerolh  of  the 
children  of  Ja- 
akan. 

<3.)  Gudgodah. 

(4.)  Jotbath. 


CoNJXcnniw.  Pit*. 
A  in  et  -  Titi'rfbth, 
near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hor. 
'Ain  el-tt'cbth. 


Wadti  el-GhOdM. 

fiiilh. 
Confluence  of  uvuin 

tl-Afthbrh  with 

cl-Jervfth. 


2.  The  only  events  recorded  during  this  period  (and 
these  are  interspersed  with  sundry  promulgations  of 
the  ceremonial  law),  are  the  execution  of  the  offender 
who  gathered  stic  ks  on  the  Sabbath  (Numb,  xv,  82- 
36),  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (ch.  xvi),  and,  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  the  adjudgment  of  the  pre-eminence  to 
Aaron's  house  with  their  kindred  tril»e,  solcmnlv  con- 


firmed by  the  judicial  miracle  of  the  ml  that  blossom-  of  the  points  in  their  wandering*,  Deut.  i,  1),  and  halted 
ed.  This  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  more  rigid  ;  at  Ije-uharim,  probably  noar  the  wady  el-Ahsy,  which 
separation  between  Levi  and  the  other  tribes  as  re-  !  runs  into  wady  el-Kurahy,  the  southern  border  of 


gards  the  approach  to  the  tabernacle  than  had  been 
practically  recognised  before  (xxvii ;  xviii,  22 ;  comp. 
xvl,  40). 

We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  city  Kadesh- Barnes,  as  seems  implied  in 
the  narrative  of  their  second  arrival  there,  nor  who 
were  its  previous  occupant*.    The  probability  is  that 


Moab.  Their  next  stations  are  easily  identified :  tho 
brook  Zered  can  tie  no  other  than  wady  el-Deraah,  the 
two  forks  of  which  inclose  Kerak;  the  brook  Arnon  is 
conceded  to  lie  wady  Mojeh;  and  Dihon-gad  is  evi- 
dently the  modem  Dhiban.  From  this  Inst  point  they 
appear  to  have  diverged  considerably  (apparently  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  hostile  Si  lion  at  Jahaz)  to  the  east 


these  last  were  a  remnant  of  the  Horites,  who,  after  i  of  the  modern  road,  into  the  desert,  where  they  passed 
their  expulsion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Seir  [«ec  Edom],  through  several  unknown  localities  (in  short  stages, 
may  have  here  retained  their  last  hold  on  the  ten  itory  while  waiting  for  the  return  of  messengers  asking 
letween  Edom  and  the  Canaanitish  Amorites  of  "the  leave  of  passage),  Almon-Dihlathaim,  Beer, Mattanah, 
south."  Prol»ably  Israel  took  it  by  force  of  arms,  {  and  Nahaliel  [see  each  in  its  alphabetical  place],  and 
which  may  have  induced  the  attack  of  "Arad  the  Ca-  then  returned  by  a  slight  north-westerly  circuit  to  Ba- 
D-wnlte,"  who  would  then  feel  his  border  immediately  I  moth  (perhaps  Jobcl-Humeh),  apparently  somo  point 
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opposite  Pisgah,  a  peak  (specially  corresponding  prob- 
ably to  Jeln:!  Attariis)  of  the  mountain*  inclosing  ttie 
valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east.  About  this  time  the 
expedition  was  vent  out  against  Sihon,  Og,  and  tho  in- 
habitants of  Bashan;  upon  the  successful  return  of 
which  they  passed  northward  around  the  height*  of 
Nebo  (probably  went  of  Heshbon',  and  so  across  the 
general  range  of  Abarim  by  one  of  the  valleys  running 
south-westerly  into  the  Jordan  (probably  wady  Hesh- 
ban).  In  this  last  vicinity  they  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  Jordan  op- 
posite Jericho.  (See  each  of  the  stations  above-named 
in  its  alphabetical  place.) 

2.  When  we  begin  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story 
at  the  second  visit  to  Kadesh,  we  And  that  time  had, 
in  the  iuterval,  been  busy  at  it*  detractive  work,  and 
we  thus  gain  confirmation  of  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  such  second  visit.  No  sooner  has  the  sacred 
historian  told  us  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Ka- 
iesh,  than  he  records  the  death  and  burial  of  Miriam, 
and  ha*,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  to  narrate  that 
of  Aaron  and  M<«cs.  While  still  at  Kadeah  a  rising 
against  these  leader*  takes  place,  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  a  want  of  water.  Water  is  produced  from  the  rock 
at  a  spot  called  hence  Meribah  (strife).  But  Moses 
and  Aaron  displeased  God  in  this  proceeding,  probably 
because  they  distrusted  Uod'a  providence  and  applied 
for  extraordinary  resources.  On  account  of  this  dis- 
pleasure, it  was  announced  to  them  that  they  should 
not  enter  Canaan.  A  similar  transaction  has  been  al- 
ready spoken  of  as  taking  place  in  Hephidim  (E.\od. 
xvil,  1).  The  same  name,  Meribah,  was  occasioned  in 
that  as  in  this  matter.  Hence  it  has  been  thought 
that  we  have  here  two  versions  of  the  same  stun-. 
But  there  is  nothing  surprising,  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  outbreak  of  discontent  for  want  of  wa- 
ter, which  may  well  have  happened  even  more  than 
twice.  The  places  are  different,  very  wide  apart;  tho 
time  is  different ;  and  there  is  also  the  great  variation 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  and  punishment  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  judge  the 
two  records  to  speak  of  different  transactions. 

Relying  on  the  tie*  of  blood  (Gen.  xxxii,  8),  Moses 
sent  to  ask  of  the  Edomites  a  passage  through  their 
territory  into  Canaan.  The  answer  was  a  refusal,  ac- 
coni|tanied  by  a  display  of  force.  We  suggest  as  an 
explanation  of  this  unnatural  churlishness  that  per- 
haps the  request  chanced  to  be  preferred  to  the  native 
Horite  "  king"  (probably  the  very  Hadad  last  men- 
tioned in  the  list  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  C9)  rather  than  to 
the  phy larch  of  the  Esauites  contemporary  with  him 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  48).  See  Esau.  The  Israelites,  there- 
fore, were  compelled  to  turn  their  face  soutliwnrd,  and, 
making  a  turn  around  the  end  of  the  Elauitic  gulf, 
reached  Mount  Hor,  near  Petra,  on  the  top  of  which 
Aaron  died.  Finding  the  country  Iwd  for  travelling, 
and  their  food  unpleasant,  Israel  again  broke  out  into 
rebellious  discontent,  and  was  punished  by  fiery  ser- 
pent* which  bit  the  people,  and  many  died,  when  a 
remedy  was  provided  in  a  serpent  of  brass  set  on  the 
flag-staff  (Numb,  xxi,  4  sq).  There  is  near  Elath  a 
promontory  known  as  the  Rat  Um  1 1  aye,  "  the  mother 
of  serpents,"  which  seem  to  almttnd  in  the  region  ad- 
jacent;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this  the  scene  of  that 
jud-ment,  the  event  would  thus  lie  connected  with  the 
line  of  march,  rounding  the  southern  border  of  Mount 
Seir,  laid  down  in  Petit,  ii,  8  as  being  "through  the 
way  of  the  plain  (  i.  e.  the  'Arabah)  from  Klath  and 
from  Exion-gelier."  whence  "  turning  northward," 
having  "compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir)  long 
enough,"  they  "passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
of  Moab"  (v,  3,  8).  Still  going  northward,  and  proba- 
bly pursuing  the  caravan  route  from  Damascus,  they 
at  length  reached  the  valley  of  Zered  (the  brook), 
which  may  lie  the  present  wady  Kerek,  that  run*  from 
the  east  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Hence  they  "removed 
and  pitched  on  the  other  sido  of  Arnon,  which  is  in  the 


border  of  T«!oab.  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites* 
(Numb,  xxi,  13).  Beer  (the  well)  was  the  next  sta- 
tion, where,  finding  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
being  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  their  journey,  the  people  indulged  in  music  and 
song,  singing  "the  song  of  the  well"  (Numb,  xxi,  17, 
18).  The  Amorites  twing  requested,  refused  to  give 
Israel  a  passage  through  their  borders,  and  so  the  na- 
tion was  again  compelled  to  proceed  still  in  a  norther- 
ly course.  At  length,  having  beaten  the  Amorites, 
and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  they  reached  Die  Jordan,  and 
pitched  their  tents  at  a  spot  which  lay  opposite  Jeri- 
cho. Here  Balak,  king  of  the  Moubites,  alarmed  at 
their  numbers  and  their  successful  prowess,  invited 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  in  the  hope  of  being  thus  aided 
to  overcome  them  and  drive  thtm  out.  The  intended 
curse  proved  a  blessing  in  the  prophet's  mouth.  While 
here  the  people  gave  way  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  Moahites,  when  a  terrible  punishment  was  inflicted, 
partly  by  a  plague  which  took  off  24,000,  and  partly 
by  the  avenging  sword.  Moses,  being  commanded  to 
take  the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty 
years  upwards,  found  they  amounted  to  6<i0,730,  among 
whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  those  whom  Moses  and 
Aaron  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Numb, 
xxvi,  47.  111).  Moses  is  now  directed  to  ascend  Al  a- 
rim,  to  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against 
Jericho,  in  order  that  he  might  survey  the  land  which 
he  was  not  to  enter  on  account  of  his  having  rebelled 
against  God's  commandment  in  the  desert  of  Zin 
(Numb,  xxvii,  12;  Deut.  xxxii,  49).  Conformably 
with  the  divine  command,  Moses  went  up  from  the 
plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountains  of  Nel*«,  to  the  top 
of  Pisgah,  and  there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  120  years : 
'•  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 'force  abated" 
(Deut.  xxxiv).  Under  his  successor,  Joshua,  the  He- 
brews were  forthwith  led  across  the  Jordan,  and  estab- 
lished in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Thus  a  journey,  which  they  might  have  performed 
in  a  few  months,  they  spent  forty  years  in  accom- 
plishing, bringing  on  themselves  unspeakable  toil  and 
trouble,  and,  in  the  end,  denth,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  gross  and  sensunl  appetites,  and  their  unbending 
indocility  to  the  divine  will  (Numb,  xiv,  23;  xxvi, 
65).  Joshua,  however,  gained  thereby  a  great  advan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  it  was  with  an  entirely  new  gen- 
eration that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  Pales- 
tine. This  advantage  may  be  assigned  as  the  reason 
why  so  long  a  period  of  years  was  spent  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

VIII.  Literature. — Besides  the  incidental  treatment 
of  this  subject  in  general  works  on  sacred  geography, 
the  writings  of  travellers  through  the  region  in  ques- 
tion, and  commentaries  on  the  parts  of  Scri|»ture  re- 
lating to  it,  the  following  special  treatises  exist: — La- 
bord e ,  ( \mi mentttirt  (iettgraphitpu  rur  V  /VjWc  et  Its  &'rm~ 
t>re*  (  Paris  and  I.eipz.  1841,  fol.) ;  llase.  Tabula  .S'jimop- 
tifii  stattmum  Isnielitarum,  etc.  (Norimb.  1739,  fol.); 
Bertholdt.  De  relnts  a  Mate  in  .Egypto gestis  (Erl.  1795, 
8vo);  Plitt,  Die  4<>  jalirige  Reiten  d.  ImaeUten  durch  d. 
Wiiste  (Cassel,  1775,  8vo)  ;  Calmct,  De  trans/rttaticne 
Erythrtri  (in  vol.  i,  p.  214  sq.  of  his  Dissertations  in  V, 
T.,  Wirceb.  1789.  8vo) ;  Benzel,  De  transitu  Israel,  per 
Mare  Rvbmm  (in  his  Syntagma  Disserti.  ii,  137  sq.); 
Michaelis  (ed.),  E**ai  snr  Iheure  du  pottage  tks  I/e~ 
hreux  ile  iit  Mer  Rouge  (<  Soltingcn,  1758. 8vo) ;  Zeibich, 
Durthaang  d.  Israeliten,  etc.  (in  his  Verm,  lieitr.  i,  42 
sq.) ;  also  De  dissidint  in  enamtndo  itintre  hr.  per  Mart 
(Viteb.  1752,  4to):  Heimarus,  Durchg.  d.  Irratl.  durchs 
rothe  Metr  i  \a  Eessing's  lieiirnge,  fragm.  3) ;  Hichter, 
Meer  durch  trelrhet  d.  Israel,  gegangen.  etc.  (Lpr..  1778, 
8vo) ;  Kleiiker,  Wiindr  rung  d.  I  true  I.  durchs  rathe  Mier 
(Frankf.  1778,  8vn);  Moldcnhauer,  Pmf'ting  d.  dritttn 
Fragments  (Hamb.  1779.  8vo)  ;  I.tiderwald,  Durrhg.  d. 
I*r.  durchs  rvthe  J/Vcr  (Helmst.  1779.  *vo) :  DSderlein, 
Fragmenle  u.  Anti/ragmade,  i,  36 -112  ;  Hitter,  Ucberg. 
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dL  Isr.  dur-  h  d.  rotke  Meer  (in  Henkc's  Magat.  iv,  291 1  the  Amalekites  (xv,  22-xvii,  1G) ;  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
sq.) ;  treatises,  De  transitu  populi  Israel,  etc.,  in  the  in  the  I.tmelitisli  tump,  nnd  his  advice  us  to  the  civil 
Critici  Sacri,  The*.  Nov.  i,  274,  292, 300;  Auspitz,  i»B  j  government  of  the  people  (xviii). 


3.  The  Solemn  Establhhment  of  the  Theocracy  on 
Mount  Sinai.—  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God  as  "a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation"  (xix,  6);  the 
ten  commandment*  are  driven,  und  the  laws  which  ore 
to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people  are  enacted 
Otis  .E^pto  nark  Canaan  (Leipzig  1837,  8vo);  Thierl  j         1  19>5  «u  tt,,g*l  «  promised  as  their  guide 

bach.  id.  (ib.  eo«l.  8vo) ;  also  Durchq.  J.  Isr.  durch  einem  to  the  Promised  Und,  and  Uie  covenant  Instween  God 
TKril  d  s  mitteU.  Metres  (Erfurt,  1X34),  8vo);  Unrnh,  *n(l  Moses,  Nadab  und  Abihu,  nnd  seventy  elders,  as 
Zug derlsr. av$  j£g.nach Canaan (Laugemh  1860, 8vo);  I  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  most  solemnly 
Zinek,  De  transitu  Maris  Erythnri  (Augsb.  1778,  4to);  I  ratified  (xxiii,  20-xxiv,  18);  instructions  arc  given  ro- 


r-HISn  (s.  1.  1818.  8vo) ;  Pietz,  Vestimenta  Israel,  in 
dtjttrio  (Wittenb.  1676,  4to)  ;  Porsche,  De  educt.  Israel 
ex  .Et/ypto  (Strasb.  1G52, 4to) ;  Holste,  Iter  Isr.  tx  .Eg. 
ad  Gwian  (Kost.  1707,  4to)  ;  Klein,  Israets  Wander- 
(Bamberg,  1*39,  8vo) ;  Itaumer,  Zug  der  Isr. 


li.uiadius,  Itinerarium  filiorum  Israel (Antw .  1621,  fol.); 
Lightfoot,  Itinera  Israelitarum  (  Works,  ii,  415) ;  Anon. 
Journeys  of  the  Child/in  of  Israel  (I»nd.  1882,  18mo) ; 
Seaton,  Church  in  the  Wilderness  (London,  1821, 2  vols. 
12iiio)  ;  Alexander,  De  exitu  ex  .Etfypto  (Jlist.  Eccles. 
ii.  137);  Bp.  Lloyd,  Origins  of  Jewish  Church  (in  Wins- 
ton's Sacred  History,  i,  46) ;  Berton,  L'itineraire  des  Is- 
raelites (Par.  I860,  4to) ;  Tischendorf,  De  Isr. per  Mare 
Jtubrum  transitu  (Lips.  1847, 8vo) ;  Miss  Corhaux,  Exo- 
dus Papyri  (London,  1855, 8vo) ;  Krummacher,  Israel's 
Wanderings  in  the  Wiltterness  (London,  1837-8,  2  vols. 
12mo);  Brftm.  Israel's  Wanderung  row  Gosen  bis  zitm 
Sinai  (Ellwuf,  1859, 8vo) ;  Forster,  Israel  in  the  Wilder- 
ness (Lond.  1865,  8vo) ;  see  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1839,  ii, 
897  sq. ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1859 ;  April,  I860.  The 
best  map  of  the  region  whore  the  |>assage  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  effected  is  Linant's,  In  the  Atlas  of  the  official 
surveys  for  the  Sues  Canal  entitled  "Percement  de 
Itsih'me  de  Suez"  (Paris,  1855  sq.).    See  Wildkr- 


Hx'odus  (Gr.  'ESo?oc,an  exit;  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
mi-Sj  PtSX\  ce-efkh  shemoth'.  its  initial  words,  or 
simply  ;  in  the  Ma  sore  to  Gen.  xxiv,  8  called 

•"P^T:,  see  Buxt.  Lex.  1 "aim.  col.  1325 ;  Vulg.  Exodus), 
the  second  book  of  the  law  or  Pentateuch,  so  called 
from  the  principal  event  recorded  in  it,  namely,  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Iigpvt.    See  Exodb. 


specting  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the 
altar  of  bnrnt-offering,  the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  for  the  priest's  office,  the  vestments  which  they 
are  to  wear,  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their 
consecration,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy 
oil,  the  selection  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law  into  the  hands 
of  Moses  (xxv,  1  xxxi,  18);  the  sin  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  gulden  calf,  their  rejection  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  restoration  to  God's  favor  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Moses  (xxxii,  1-xxxiv,  35);  lastly,  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  pertaining  to  its 
service  in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  previously 
given  (xxxv,  1-xl,  38). 

This  book,  in  short,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  history  has  three 
clearly  marked  stages.  First 

slaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed ;  lastly  a  nation  set 
apart,  and,  through  the  blending  of  its  religious  and 
political  life,  consecrated  to  tho  service  of  God.  The 
close  literary  connection  between  the  hooks  of  Gene- 
sis and  Exodus  is  clearly  marked  by  the  Hebrew  con- 
junctive particle  1  («*ir),  "and,"  with  which  the  latter 
logins,  and  still  mora  by  the  recapitulation  of  the 
name  of  Jacob's  sons  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt, 
abridged  from  the  fuller  account  in  Gen.  xlvi,  8-17. 
Still  the  book  of  Exodus  is  not  a  continuation  in  strict 


With  this  tiook  begins  the  proper  history  of  that  peo-  chronological  sequence  of  the  preceding  history ;  for  a 
pie,  continuing  it  until  their  arrival  at  Sinai,  and  the  j  verv  considerable  interval  is  passed  over  in  silence,  sav- 
erection  of  the  sanctuary  there.  |  ing  *>nly  the  remark, "  And  the  children  of  Israel  were 

I.  Conttnts.-i.  Preparation  for  the  Deliverance  of  fruitful  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and 
Israel from  their  Itondage  in  Egypt.— Th\*  first  section  WHXod  exceedingly  mighty ;  and  the  land  was  filled 
ft  1  xii,  36)  contains  an  account  of  the  following  par-  *ith  the,,»"  (Exod-  '<  ")•  The  Permission  of  all 
ticulars  :  The  great  increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  thttt  <™ccrned  Israel  during  this  period  and  their  in- 
land of  Egypt,  and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dv-  tercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  instead  of  being  an  indi- 
nastv,  which  occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  ,  cntion-  **  Rationalists  allege,  of  the  fragmentary  char- 
Joseph  (ch.  i) ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses  j  ****  of  tHe  P«nUt*uch,  only  shows  the  sacred  purpose 
(ch.ii);  his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people  of  the  hwtory,  and  that,  in  the  plan  of  the  writer,  con- 
riii,  1  iv,  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  consequence  "'^rations  of  a  merely  political  interest  were  entirely 

subordinate  to  the  divine  intentions  already  partially 
unfolded  in  Genesis,  and  to  be  still  farther  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  present  narrative  regarding  the 
national  constitution  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

II.  Unity. — According  to  Von  Lengerke  (Keruiem, 
lxxxviii,  xc),  the  following  portions  of  the  book  belong 


(iv,  18-31 ) ;  his  first  ineffectual  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  which  only  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  their  burdens  (v,  1  21) ;  a  farther  prep- 
aration of  Moses  and  Aaron  for  their  office,  together 
with  the  account  of  their  genealogies  (  v,  22-vii,  7) ; 
the  successive  signs  and  wonders,  by  means  of  which 


the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  hind  of  bondage  i*  ,  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  document:  Chap,  i,  1-14; 
at  length  accomplished,  and  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over (vii,  8-xii,  36). 

2.  Narraliee  of  Events  from  the  Deperrture  out  of 
Eftypt  to  the  Arrival  of  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai.— 
We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the  departure  and  (men- 
tioned in  connection  with  it)  the  injunctions  then 
given  respecting  the  Passover  and  the  sanctification 
of  the  first-born  (xii,  37 -xiii,  16);  the  march  to  the 
Red  Sea,  the  passage  through  it,  and  tho  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  togetl 


ii,  23-26;  vl,  2-vli,  7  ;  xii,  1-28,  37,  88,  4(^61  (xiii,  1, 
2,  perhaps):  xvi;  xiH,  1 ;  xx  ;  xxv-xxxi;  xxxv-xl. 
Stahclin  (A'ri/.  Unterss.)  and  Pe  Wette  (Eintritung) 
agree  in  the  main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the 
most  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted 
these  hooks  still  more  carefully,  nnd  with  regard  to 
many  passages  has  formed  a  different  judgment.  He 
assigns  to  the  Elohist:  i,  1-7,  13,  14;  ii,  23-25,  from 
•niJT\  vi,  2-vii,  7;  except  vi,  8;  vii,  8-13, 19-22 ;  viii, 


It- 
er with  Moses's  song  of  triumph  upon  the  occasion   1-3,  11  from  Stbl 
(xiii,  17-xv,  21);  (6.)  the  principal  events  on  the  jour- 
ney from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai,  tho  bitter  waters  at 
Marah,  the  giving  of  quails  and  of  tho  manna,  the  oh-  \ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  miraclous  supptv  of  water  * 
from  the  rock  at  Rephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  i  27  from  ZZ^) ;  xv,  19,  22,  23,  27 ;  xvi,  1,  2,  9-26,  31- 


and  12  16 ;  ix,  8-12  and  35 ;  xi,  9, 
10 :  xii,  1-23,  28,  87  a,  40-42, 43-51 ;  xiii,  1,  2,  20 ;  xiv, 
1-4.8.9, 15  18  (except  "'iit  p?XP  H-  in  vcr.  15,  and 
X  nar  "Sr  in  ver.  16),  21-23,  and  26-29  (except 
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86;  xvii,  1;  xix,  2  a;  xxv-xxxi,  1J,  12-17  in  the 
main  ;  xxxv,  1-xl,  38. 

A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  passages  re- 
jected by  these  different  writers  as  belonging  to  the 
original  document  is  sufficient  to  show  how  very  un- 
certain all  such  critical  processes  must  1ms.  The  first, 
that  of  Lengerke,  is  open  to  many  objections,  which 
have  been  urged  by  Havernick  (Einlt.it.  in  der  Pent.  § 
117),  Hanke,  and  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  vi,  6, 
which  all  agree  in  regarding  as  Elohistic,  sneaks  of 
"great  judgments"  (S"i"J9  C^B'i?  in  the  plural), 
wherewith  (iod  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a 
word  is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  docu- 
ment. Again,  xii,  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announce- 
ment of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  according 
to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jchovistic  additions. 
Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  supposing 
thai  the  original  documents  did  contain  an  account  of 
the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  as  the  institution  of  the 
Passover  in  xii,  12,  etc.,  has  clearly  a  reference  to  it : 
only  he  will  not  allow  that  the  story  as  it  now  stands 
is  that  account.  But  even  then  the  difficulty  is  only 
partially  removed,  for  thus  one  judgment  only  is  men- 
tioned, not  many  (vi,  6).  Knobel  has  done  bis  best  to 
obviate  this  glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt 
that  the  ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not 
tenable,  he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much 
which  tbey  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the  miracu- 
lous portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the  older  docu- 
ment, and  so  accounts  for  the  expression  in  vi,  G.  The 
changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  serpent,  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague  of  frogs,  of  musqui- 
toes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  l>oils,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  first-born,  are,  according  to  Knobel,  Elohistic.  He 
poinU  out  what  he  considers  here  links  of  connection, 
and  a  regular  sequence  in  the  narrative.  Ho  bids  us 
observe  that  Jehovah  always  addresses  Moses,  and  that 
M«>ses  directs  Aaron  how  to  act.  The  miracles,  then, 
are  arranged  in  order  of  importance ;  first  there  is  the 
sign  which  serves  to  accredit  the  mission  of  Aaron  ; 
next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however,  do  not 
touch  men,  and  these  are  sent  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Aaron ;  the  fourth  plague  is  a  plague  upon 
man,  and  here  Moses  takes  the  most  prominent  part ; 
the  fifth  and  last  is  accomplished  by  Jehovah  himself. 
Thus  the  miracles  increase  in  intensity  as  they  go  on. 
The  agents  likewise  rise  in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with 
his  rod  of  might  begins  the  work,  he  gives  way  after- 
wards to  his  greater  brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of 
redemption  Jehovah  employs  no  human  agency,  but 
himself  with  a  mighty  hand  aud  outstretched  arm  ef- 
fects the  deliverance  of  his  people.  The  passages  thus 
selected  have  no  doubt  a  sort  of  connection,  but  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that  because 
portions  of  a  work  may  I*  omitted  without  seriously 
disturbing  the  sense,  these  portions  do  not  belong  to 
the  original  work,  but  must  be  regarded  as  subsequent 
embellishments  and  additions. 

Again,  all  ngree  in  assigning  chap*,  iii  and  iv  to  the 
Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  descrilwd,  is 
said  to  be  merely  the  Jchovistic  p.irallel  to  vi.2-vil,  7. 
Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Elohist  should  intro- 
duce Moses  with  the  bare  words,  "And  Cod  spake  to 
Moses"  (vi,  2),  without  a  single  word  as  to  the  previous 
his  ton'  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  So  argues  Hfivcr- 
nick,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  without  reason.  It 
*  ill  l>e  oltserved  that  none  of  these  critics  attempt  to 
make  the  divine  names  a  criterion  whereby  to  distin- 
guish the  several  documents.  Thus,  in  the  Jehovistic 
portion  (i,  15-22),  De  Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with  , 
a  sort  of  uneasy  candor,  "  but  ver.  17,  20.  E'o/iim  (  ?)," 
and  again  (iii,  4,  6.  1 1  15), il  here  seven  times  Et*>him." 
Tn  other  places  there  is  the  same  difficulty  as  in  xix, 
17,  19,  which  SUihelin,  as  well  as  KnoUl,  gives  to  the  . 


Jehovist.  In  the  passages  in  chaps,  vil,  vili,  ix,  which 
Knobel  classes  in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah 
occurs  throughout.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there 
must  be  other  means  of  determining  the  relative  an- 
tiquity of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are 
later  must  entirely  fail. 

Accordingly,  certain  peculiarities  of  style  are  sup- 
posed to  be  characteristic  of  the  two  documents.  Thiif, 
for  insUnce,  De  Wette  (EM.  §  151,  S.  183)  appeal*  to 

na-.i  mc,  i,  " ;  mn  -n  cxra,  xii,  17, 41 ;  c-rn 

r*-Q,  vi,  4  ;  the  formula  HCS  "C*n\ 

xxv,  i;  xxx,  11,  etc. ;  r*X2X,  vi,  2G ;  vii,  4  ;  xii,  17, 
41,  51;  CO^rPI  xii,  6;  xxix,  41;  xxx,  8,  and 
other  expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist  Stihe- 
lin  also  proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to  separate 
the  first  from  the  second  legislation.  "  Wherever,"  he 
says,  "  I  find  mention  of  a  pillar  of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  9,  10),  or  an  'angel  of  Jehovah,'  as 
Exod.  xxiii,  xxiv,  or  the  phrase  'flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,'  as  Exod.  xiii,  5;  xxxiii,  3  .  .  .  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  coming  down  of  God,  as  Exod.  xix, 
xxxiv,  5,  or  where  the  Canaanitish  nations  are  num- 
bered, or  the  tabernacle  sup)  used  to  be  without  the 
camp  (Exod.  xxxiii,  7),  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I 
am  reading  the  worths  of  the  author  of  the  second  leg- 
islation (i.  e.  the  Jehovist)."  But  these  nice  critical 
distinctions  are  very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereo- 
typed language  like  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions  have 
been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy.  De 
Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  everything 
which  savored  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later  author- 
ship. The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  all  they 
see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  according  to  tbem  could 
not  have  existed  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  age.  But 
on  their  own  hypothesis  this  is  a  very  extraordinary 
view ;  for  the  earlier  traditions  of  a  people  are  not  gen- 
erally the  least  wonderful,  but  the  reverse ;  and  one 
cannot  thus  acquit  the  second  writer  of  a  drtign  in  em- 
bellishing his  narrative.  However,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  argue  with  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
a  miracle,  or  who  make  the  narration  of  miracles  proof 
sufficient  of  later  authorship.  Into  this  error  Knobel, 
it  is  true,  has  not  fallen.  By  admitting  some  of  the 
plagues  into  his  Elohistic  catalogue,  he  shows  that  he 
is  at  least  free  from  the  dogmatic  prejudices  of  critics 
like  De  Wette.  But  his  own  critical  teats  are  not  con- 
clusive. And  the  way  in  which  he  cuts  verses  to 
pieces,  as  in  viii,  11,  and  xiii,  15, 16, 27,  where  it  suits 
his  purpose,  is  so  completely  arbitrary,  and  results  so 
evidently  from  the  stern  constraint  of  a  theory,  that 
his  labor*  in  this  direction  are  not  more  satisfactory 
than  those  of  his  predecessors. 

Ou  the  whole,  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  I*  able  plausibly  to 
distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supplement 
in  the  l>ook  of  Exodus.  There  is  nothing  indeed  forced 
or  improbable  in  the  supposition  either  that  Moses 
himself  incorporated  In  his  memoes  anHent  tradition, 
whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a  writer  later  than 
Moses  made  use  of  materials  left  by  the  great  legisla- 
tor in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  form.  There  is  an  oc- 
casional abruptness  in  the  narrative,  which  suggests 
that  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  case,  as  in  the 
introduction  of  the  genealogy,  vi,  18  27.  The  remarks 
in  xi,  8:  xvi,  35,  86,  lead  to  the  same  conelm-ion.  The 
apparent  confusion  at  xi,  1  3  may  l>e  explained  by  re- 
garding these  verses  as  parenthetical.  Inaf  much,  how- 
ever, as  there  exists  no  definite  proof  or  knowledge  of 
any  later  editor,  except  it  l>e  Joshua  or  Ezra,  to  whom 
isolated  and  unini|x>rtant  additions  n  ay  tie  attributed, 
we  are  not  warranted  in  attributing  the  book  to  any 
oilier  author  than  Mt»sca.    See  I'bstatkuch. 

III.  0<ffli%.— Almost  even  historical  fact  men- 
tioned in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other  been  called 
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In  question ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  all  investigation 
has  hitherto  only  tended  to  establish  the  veracity  of 
the  narrator.  A  comparison  with  other  writer*  and 
an  examination  of  the  monuments  confirm,  or  at  least 
do  not  contradict,  the  most  material  statements  of  this 
hook.  Thus,  for  instance,  Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyk- 
so«.  questionable  as  much  of  it  is,  and  differently  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  by  different  writers,  points  at 
least  to  «ome  early  connection  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians,  and  is  corro'iorative  of  the  fact  im- 
plied in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israel* 
itish  sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty. 
See  EovtT.  Manetbo  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  from 
the  Last  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt;  and  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites  had 
become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people.  Accord- 
ing  to  Exod.  xii,37,  the  number  of  men,  beaides  wom- 
en and  children,  who  left  Egypt  was  600,000.  This 
would  give  for  the  whole  nation  about  two  millions 
and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  this  immense  inereise,  if  we  suppose  (as 
on  many  accounts  seems  probable)  that  the  actual  res- 
id?nce  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  only  215  years. 
We  must  remember,  indeed,  that  the  number  who  went 
into  Egypt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
"threescore  and  ten  souls*'  [see  Chrosoixmjy]  ;  we 
must  also  take  into  account  the  extraordinary  fruit- 
fulness  of  Egypt  (concerning  which  all  writers  are 
airreed — Strabo,  xv,  478;  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vii,  4; 
Pliny,  //.  A",  vii,  3 ;  Seneca,  Qv.  AVji.  iii,  25,  quoted  by 
HavernickX  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  in  which 
the  Israelites  dwelt;  and,  finally,  we  must  take  into 
the  account  the  "  mixed  multitude"  that  accompanied 
the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii,38). 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses's  birth  is 
mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account  cty- 
m<>logicillv  for  his  name.  Hut  the  beautiful  simplici- 
ty of  the  narrative  places  it  far  above  the  stories  of 
Komulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with  which  it  has 
been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  As  regards  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  it  U  Egyptian  (from  the  Copt,  no,  "water,"  and 
to  take"),  and  if  so,  the  author  has  merely  played 
upon  the  name.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
whole  story  is  nothing  but  a  myth.  Philology  as  a 
science  is  of  very  modern  growth,  and  the  truth  of  his- 
tory does  not  stand  or  fall  with  the  explanation  of  ety- 
mologies. The  sumo  remark  applies  to  De  Wette  "s 
objection  to  the  etymology  in  ii,  •-'2. 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind.  Thus 
Knobel  thinks  the  comm  ind  to  destroy  the  male  chil- 
dren <i.  15  sq.)  extremely  improbable,  liecanse  the  ob- 
ject of  the  king  was  nut  to  destroy  the  people,  but  to 
make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To  require  the  midwives 
to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their  own  people,  and  to  issue 
an  injunction  that  every  son  born  of  Israel  it  ish  par- 
ents should  be  thrown  into  the  Nile,  whs  a  piece  of 
downright  madness  of  which  he  thinks  the  king  would 
not  be  guilty.  Hut  we  do  not  know  thut  the  midwives 
were  Hebrew;  they  may  have  Iteen  Egyptian;  and 
kin,'*,  like  other  slave-owners,  miy  act  contrary  to 
their  interest  in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  pas- 
sions ;  indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of 
king  Bocehoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  his 
land  to  lie  cast  into  the  sea  (Xysim.  ap.  Joscphus.  c. 
Apian,  i,  M\  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan  helots 
(Plutarch,  Ijgcurg.  28).  He  objects  further  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  command  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  Israelites  at  their  exode.  Hut  we  suppose 
that  in  very  many  instances  the  command  of  the  king 
would  be  evaded,  and  p  obubly  it  did  not  long  continue 
in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses  that  he 
crmli  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to  become  the 
saviour  of  his  people,  which,  as  Haveraiek  justly  re- 
mirks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical  decision. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  place,  according  to  the 


original  narrative,  where  God  first  appeared  to  Mom* 
was  Egypt.  God  making  himself  known  as  Jehovah, 
that  being  the  first  intimation  of  the  name  (Exod.  vi, 
2).  Another  account,  it  is  further  alleged,  places  the 
scene  at  Horeb  (ch.  iii,  2),  God  appearing  as  the  ( >od 
of  the  patriarchs  (ver.  6),  and  declaring  his  name  Je- 
hovah (ver.  14) ;  while  a  third  makes  Midian  the  scene 
of  the  interview  (ch.  iv,  19).  These  assumptions  re- 
quire no  refutation.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that 
the  name  Jehovah  in  ch.  vi,  2  necessarily  presupposes 
the  explanation  given  of  it  in  chap,  iii,  14.  Further, 
Moses's  abode  in  Midian,  and  connection  with  Jethro, 
were  matters,  Knobel  affirms,  quite  unknown  to  the 
older  writer,  while  his  statement  that  Moses  was  eighty 
years  old  when  he  appeared  Itcfore  Pharaoh  (ihu|v.  vii, 
7),  is  declared  irreconcilable  with  the  supplementary 
narrative  which  represents  him  as  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  flight  from  Egypt  (ch.  ii,  11),  and  a  son  by 
Zipporah,  whom  he  married  probably  on  his  arrival  in 
Midian,  is  still  young  when  he  returned  to  Egypt  (ch. 
iv,  20,25;  xviii,  2).  There  can  be  no  question  that 
from  Moses's  leaving  Egypt  till  his  return  thither  a 
considerable  time  elapsed.  It  is  stated  in  Exod.  ii,  23 
as  "  many  days,"  and  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  30)  as  forty 
years.  Hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  his 
abode  in  Midian  extended  over  the  whole-  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  expression  *2r^,'*he  sat  down."  or  set- 
tled (Exod.  ii,  lb\  may  only  point  to  Midian  as  the 
end  of  hi*  wanderings ;  or  if  otherwise,  his  marriage 
need  not  have  followed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  or 
there  may  have  l>ecn  a  considerable  interval  between 
the  birth  of  his  two  sons.  The  silence,  indeed,  of  this 
part  of  the  narrative  regarding  the  birth  of  the  second 
*on  may  possibly  be  referrible  to  this  circumstance, 
more  probably  indicated,  however,  by  the  different  feel- 
ings of  the  father  as  expressed  in  the  names  Gershom 
and  Eliezer  (ch.  ii,  22;  xviii,  4).  The  order  of  these 
names  is  perplexing  to  expositors  who  conceive  that 
the  first  thoughts  of  the  fugitive  would  have  been 
thankfulness  for  his  safety,  and  that  only  afterward* 
would  spring  up  the  feelings  of  exile.  But  if  the  name 
Eliezer  was  bestowed  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion to  return  to  Egypt,  and  particularly  with  the  in- 
timation "all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life" 
(ch.  iv,  19),  the  wholo  is  strikingly  consistent.  An- 
other instance  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  Moses's  reception  from  his 
brethren  was  very  discouraging  (chap,  vi,  9),  whereas 
the  other  narrative  describes  it  as  quite  the  reverse 
(ch.  iv,  31).  De  Wette  calls  this  a  striking  contradic- 
tion, but  it  is  only  such  when  the  intermediate  section 
(ch.  v,  1!)  -2.1),  which  shows  the  change  that  in  the  in- 
terval had  occurred  in  the  prospects  of  the  Israelites, 
is  violently  ejected  from  the  narrative — a  process  fitted 
to  produce  contradictions  in  any  commit  ion.  See 
Mosks. 

The  only  alleged  anachronism  of  importance  in  this 
book  is  the  remark  relative  to  the  continuance  of  the 
manna  (chap,  xvi,  3.V),  which  would  seem  to  extend  it 
beyond  the  time  of  Moses,  particularly  when  compared 
with  Josh,  v,  11,  12,  according  to  which  the  manna 
ceased  not  until  after  the.passage  of  the  Jordan.  Hut, 
as  remarked  by  Hcngstenberg,  it  is  not  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  manna  that  the  historian  here  writes,  but 
of  its  continuance.  Besides,  "forty  years"  must  l>e 
taken  as  a  round  number,  for  the  manna,  strictly 
speaking,  lasted  about  one  month  less  (ch.  xvi,  1).  See 
Manxa. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them,  what 
might  bo  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their  intens- 
ity and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  are  clearly  su- 
pernatural. Even  the  order  in  which  they  occur  is  an 
order  in  which  physical  causes  are  allowed  to  operate. 
The  corruption  of  the  river  is  followed  by  the  pLigue 
of  frogs.  From  the  dead  frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and 
flies ;  from  these  came  the  murrain  among  the  cattle 
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and  the  bolls  on  men ;  and  no  on  Most  of  the  plagues, 
indeed,  though  of  course  in  a  much  less  aggravated 
form,  and  without  such  succession,  are  actually  expe- 
rienced at  this  day  in  Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts 
it  is  expressly  remarked  that  "  before  them  were  no 
such  locusts,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such."  And 


the  tabernacle  were  too  artificial,  and  the  materials 

and  richness  too  costly  and  precious  for  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  Jews  at  that  early  period,  etc. 
But  the  critics  seem  to  have  overlooked'  the  fact  that 
the  Israelites  of  thut  period  were  a  people  who  had 
come  out  from  Egypt,  a  people  possessing  wealth, 


all  travellers  In  Egypt  have  observed  swarms  of  lo- I  Egyptian  culture  and  arts,  which  we  admire  even  now, 
trusts,  brought  generally  by  a  south-west  wind  (Denon,  in  the  works  which  have  descended  to  us  from  ancient 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  nut  wind),  Egypt;  so  that  it  cannot  seem  strange  to  see  the  He- 
ani  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last  fact  brews  in  possession  of  the  materials  or  artistic  knowl- 
agrees  also  with  our  narrative.  Lepsius  speaks  of  he-  >  edge  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle, 
ing  in  a  "  regular  snow-drift  of  loctut*,"  which  came  i  Moreover,  the  establishment  of  a  tent  as  a  sanctuary 
from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  val*  for  the  Hebrews  can  only  be  explained  from  their 


ley.  "  At  the  ed«e  of  the  fruitful  plain,"  he  says, 
"  they  fell  down  in  showers.'*  This  continued  for  six 
days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights  much  longer.  He  also 
saw  hitii  in  Egypt.  In  January,  1*43,  he  and  his  party 
were  surprised  by  a  storm.  "Suddenly,"  he  writes, 
"the  storm  grew  to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as 
I  have  never  seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in 
such  masses  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night."  He 
notices,  too,  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain  "  which 


abode  in  the  desert,  being  in  perfect  onison  with  their 
then  roving  and  nomadic  life  ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  de- 
cided mistake  in  those  critics  who  give  to  the  sacred 
tent  a  later  date  than  the  Mosaical :  while  other  critics 

(such  as  !><  W'ctto.  Von  Bohh  n,  Vatkc)  proceed  much 
more  consistently  with  their  views  by  considering  the 
narrativ  e  of  the  construction  of  a  t>ucred  tabernacle  to 
be  a  mere  fiction  in  Exodus,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascribing  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  a  higher 


carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle"  {I titer t  from  Egypt,  i  antiquity  anrt  authority.    However,  independently  of 
Eng.  transl.  p.49,  27,  14).    See  Plaocbh  (ok  Eovrr).   the  circumstance  that  the  Temple  necessarily  presup- 
The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xli)  has  been  poses  the  existence  of  a  far  older  analogous  sanctuary, 
subjected  to  severe  criticism.    This  has  also  been  call-  j  the  whole  process  of  such  a  forced  hypothesis  is  but 

calculated  to  strike  out  a  portion  from  the  Jewish  his- 
tory on  purely  arbitrary  grounds. 

the  extremely  simple  and  sober  style  and  viewa 
throughout  the  whole  narrative  afford  a  sure  guaran- 
tee for  its  authenticity  and  originality.  Not  a  vestige 
of  a  poetical  hand  can  Iks  discovered  in  Exod.  xviii; 


ed  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circumstances  are 
not  historical,  it  is  said,  but  arise  out  of  a  later  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  ceremony  and  to  refer  it  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  The  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  directions  given  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  the  first,  and  thoj>e  given  for  subsequent 


passovers.    But  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  not  even  the  most  sceptical  critics  can  deny  that  we 


tread  here  on  purely  historical  ground.  The  same 
may  fairly  be  maintained  of  ch.  xx  xxiii.  How  is  it 
then  possible  that  one  and  the  same  book  should 
contain  so  strange  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  as 
its  opponents  assert  to  be  found  in  it?  The  most 
striking  proofs  against  such  an  assumption  are,  in 
particular,  the  accounts,  such  as  in  Exodus  xxxii 
sq.,  where  the  most  vehement  complaints  are  made 
against  the  Israelites,  where  the  high-priest  of  the 


the  very  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
instituted,  the  first  Passover  should  not  have  bad  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions  should 
not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  different  ob- 
servance for  the  future.    See  Passover. 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable  ac- 
quaintance with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance.  Pharaoh's 
daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At  the  present 
day,  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the  lower  orders 

bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus  (ii,  35)  tells  us  !  covenant-people  participates  most  shamefully  in  the 
(what  we  learn  also  from  the  monuments)  that  in  an-  idolatry  of  his  people.  All  these  incidents  are  de- 
cient  Egypt  the  women  were  under  no  restraint,  but  ,  scribed  in  plain  and  clear  terms,  without  the  least 
apparently  lived  more  in  public  than  the  men.  To  ,  vestige  of  later  embellishments  and  false  extolling 
this  must  be  added  that  the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sov-  >  of  former  ages.  The  Pentateuch,  some  critics  as- 
ereign  virtue  to  exist  in  the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  sert,  is  written  for  the  interest  and  in  favor  of  the 
speaks  of  chariots  and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv,  7)  as  |  hierarchy;  but  can  there  be  more  anti-hierarchical 
constituting  an  important  element  in  the  Egyptian  ,  details  than  are  found  in  that  book  ?  The  whole 
army,  anil  of  the  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  mon-  I  representation  indicates  the  strictest  impartiality  and 
amenta  amply  confirm  this  representation.    The  Pha-  truth. 

raohs  lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  armies  con-  I  IV.  The  authonhip  and  date  of  the  book  will  be  dir» 
aist  entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots.    See  Chariot,    cussed  under  Pkntatkicii. 

As  the  events  of  this  history  i  re  laid  in  Egypt  and  V.  Comnuntaritt.  etc. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
Arabia,  we  have  ample  op|M»rtunity  of  testing  the  ac-  !  exegelical  helps  on  the  whole  book,  the  most  impo-- 
curacy  of  the  Mosaical  accounts,  and  surely  we  find  no-  I  tint  being  designated  l.y  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Or- 
where  the  least  transgression  against  Egyptian  insti-  igen.  Commentnrii {in  Ojtp.  ii,  110);  Seiecta  (ib.  ii,  121); 
tutions  and  customs;  on  the  contrary.it  is  most  evi-  i  also  J/omUur  (ib.  ii,  12!');  Kpbraem  Syrns,  E  planalio 
dent  that  the  author  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  1  (in  his  Opp.  iv,  194);  Isidore,  Commentaria  (in  his  Opp.); 
Egyptian  institutions  and  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded  Theodoret,  Qwrttpwej  (in  his  Oj<p.  i,  1);  Hugo  a  St. 
them.  Exodus  contains  a  mass  of  incident*  and  de-  j  Victoire,  Adnotntitmt*  (in  his  Opp.  i) ;  Aben-E«ra,  ('cm- 
tailed  descriptions  which  have  gained  new  force  from  mentar.  (Pragne,  1840,  8vo);  Bede,  Erplanatio  (in  his 
the  modern  discoveries  and  researches  in  the  field  of  :  Opp.  iv)  ;  Qmettiones  (ib.  viii) ;  Rupert,  In  Exod.  (in  his 
E^'tl11"  "ntiquities  (comp.  Hcngstenl»erg,  Die  Eitcktr  Opp.  i,  150);  Zuingle,  Adnotationtt  (Ti,rurini,  1527); 
Mosu  inui  rfCgypten,  Berlin,  1»41).  The  description  of  Brent,  Commentntio  (in  his  Opp.  i)  ;  Ziegler,  Ommm- 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert  also  !  tarii  (Basil.  1540,  fol.);  Phrygio,  Commenlariti»  (Tub. 
evinces  such  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  localities  !  1548, 4to);  Lippoman,  Catena  (Par.  1550;  l.eyd.  1C57, 
as  to  excite  the  utmost  respect  of  scrupulous  and  sci-  fol.);  Chytneus,  Emtrrtttiimes  (Vitemh.  1556,  1568, 
entitle  travellers  of  our  own  time  for  the  authenticity  j  1679,8vo);  Galasius,  Comawntarniu  (Genev.  1560,  fol.)  ; 
of  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  ex.  ijr.  Kaumer,  Dtr  Zug  der  ;  Strigel,  Commentariut  (Lips.  1566,  1572;  Brein.  1585, 


IsraelUen  an*  sEtrypten  nach  Cannon,  LHpz.  1837). 

The  arrangements  of  the  taliernacle,  described  in 
the  second  part  of  Exodus,  likewise  throw  a  favorable 
light  on  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  preceding 
events ;  and  the  least  tenable  of  all  the  objections 


Hvo);  Simlcr,  Commentaritu  (Tigur.  1584,  1G05,  fol.); 
Ystella,  Cnmmentnria  (Rom.  1601,  fol.);  Pcrerius,  Dis- 
putut  ones ( I ngol st.  1601,  4to);  *Mrchiltha,  Commetda- 
ritu  (in  Ugolini  Thettauru*.  xiv)  ;  Willet,  Commentarie 
(London,  1608,  1622,  2  vols,  fol.);  Rung.  Pnvlectionf* 


against  it  are,  that  the  architectural  arrangements  of  j  (Vitenib.  1614,  8vo) ;  Babington,  Notes  (in  War  hi,  p. 
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1&V>;  Renter,  Commentaries  (Francf.  1616,  4to);  *Rl- 
vetus,  Cummeniarii  (L.  B.  1634,  4  to);  Jackson,  Para- 
phrase (In  Work*,  ix,  384);  De  la  Haye,  CommentarU 
(Pari*  1681),  1641,  2  vol*,  fol.);  Lightfoot,  Gleaning* 
(ljom\.  1643,  4to) ;  Sylvius,  Commenttirius  (Duac.  1644, 
4to);  Cartwright,  Adnotationes  (Lond.  1653,  8vo) ;  Ca- 
lixtus,  Erpmho  (Helmst.  1641,  1664,  4to) ;  Cocceius, 
Obnrrttitiontt  (in  his  Opp.  1,  136);  Hughes,  Erpotition 
(Lond.  1672,  fol.);  "Patrick,  Commentary  (Lond.  1697, 
4to);  Hageraann,  Belrachtungen  (Rrunsw.  1738,  4U>); 
Torellius,  Ammadvrrtiones  (hip*.  1746, 4to) ;  Haitsma, 
CommentarU  (Franc.  1771, 4to);  Hopkins,  Note*  (Lon- 
don, 17H4,  4to) ;  a  St.Cruce,  Htrmeneia  (Heidelh.  1787, 
4to);  *Hon»ley,  Nate*  (in  Bib.  Cri/irum,  i,  47);  Cock- 
burn,  Credibility,  etc. (Lond.  1809, 8vo) ;  •KosenmUllcr, 
8chotia  (Lipe.  18.%  8vo) ;  Nownham,  Illustration* 
(I-ond.  n.  d.  8vo);  Vizard,  Commentary  (London,  1*38, 
12mo) ;  Duddicom,  Erodm  (2d  od.  Liverp.  183l>,  2  vole. 
12mo) ;  T  rower,  Sermon*  (l.ond.  1843,  8vo) ;  Kitto,  Il- 
lustration (D  tily  Bible  III  tut.  ii);  •Bush,  Notes  (N.  Y. 
1802,  2  vols.limo);  Camming,  Reading*  (Lond.  1853, 
8vo);  •ivaliscb,Com»rn/ary  (London,  1855, 8vo);  Os- 
barn,  Israel  in. Egypt  (Loudon,  1856, 12mo);  *Knobel, 
ErlUirung  (Lpx.  1857,  8vo);  Howard,  Note*  (Cambr. 
1857,  8vo);  *Keil  and  Delitxsch,  Comment,  (from  their 
BibeUerk,  Edinb.  1861, 8vo) ;  *Lanw,  Comment,  (in  his 
Bibeltcrrk,  ii,  Lpx.  1864,  8vo) ;  •Murphy,  Comment.  (Ed- 
inb.  1866,  Andov.  1868, 8vo).    See  Old  Tkstamext. 

Exomologesis  (iZouo\6ynmc,  eonfettion).  Tbe 
word  was  used  in  the  ancient  Church  to  denote  not 
only  confession  in  word*,  but  also  the  various  acts  re- 
quired of  penitents  to  give  expression  to  sorrow  for 
•In,  and  resolution  of  amendment. 

1.  It  is  common  with  Romanist  writers,  when  "  they 
meet  with  the  word  exomofoge*is  in  any  of  the  ancient 
writers,  to  interpret  itas  private  or  auricular  confession, 
such  as  is  now  practised  in  the  communion  of  that 
Church,  and  imposed  upon  men  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  But  they  who,  with  greater  judg- 
ment and  ingenuity  among  themselves,  have  more  nar- 
rowly considered  the  matter,  make  no  scruple  to  con- 
fess that  the  exomologesis  of  the  ancient*  signifies  a 
quite  different  thing,  viz.  the  whole  exercise  of  public 
penance,  of  which  public  confession  was  a  noted  part. 
The  learned  Albaspinasus  very  strenuously  sets  him- 
self to  refute  this  error  in  the  writers  of  his  own  party. 
Cardinal  Bcllarmine,  says  he  (Obmmitt.Kb.  ii,cap.26>, 
and  Baronius,  and  Maldonat  in  his  controversies,  and 
Pamelius  in  bis  commentaries  Tcrtullian  and 
Cyprian,  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth  that  the  fa- 
thers generally  take  the  word  eromologesi*  for  private 
and  auricular  confession  ;  but,  having  long  and  accu- 
rately coniidered  all  the  places  where  it  is  mentioned, 
1  cannot  come  in  to  their  opinion.  The  fathers,  adds 
he,  always  use  this  word  when  they  would  descrilie  the 
external  rites  of  penance,  v\z.  weeping,  and  mourning, 
and  self-accusation,  and  other  the  like  things,  which 
penitents  usually  practised  in  the  course  of  public  pen- 
anco"  (Bingham,  Orig.  Eerie*.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  iii). 

2.  So  anxious  was  the  primitive  Church  to  preserve 
the  voluntary  character  of  penance,  that  it  was  deem- 
ed unlawful  to  exhort  or  invite  any  one  to  submit  to 
this  kind  of  discipline.  It  was  required  that  the  of- 
fenders should  seek  it  as  a  f.ivor,  and  should  suppli- 
cate fur  admission  among  the  penitents.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  duties  or  burdens  imposed  upon  them.  I 
Penitents  of  the  first  three  classes — the  mourners 
(JUnUs),  tbe  bearers  (auduntet),  the  kneelers  or  pros- 
trate rs  (  omvjiectentc*  or  tubstrati) — were  never  allow- 
ed to  stand  during  public  prayers,  but  were  obliged  to 
kneel.  Open  and  public  confession  lx»fore  the  whole 
church  was  to  lie  made  with  lamentations,  tears,  and 
other  expressions  of  grief,  and  thews  were  to  Ins  often 
repeated.  All  ornaments  of  dre**  were  to  U?  laid  aside, 
and  all  expressions  of  joy  or  pleasure  to  he  abandoned. 
Male  penitents  were  required  to  cut  their  hair  and 
■have  their  beard  in  token  of  sorrow,  and  females 


were  to  appear  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  wear, 
ing  a  veil.  During  the  whole  time  of  penance  the 
candidates  were  required  to  abstain  from  bathing,  feast- 

|  ing,  and  corporeal  pleasures  lawful  at  other  times. 
They  were  forbidden  to  marry  during  this  period  of 
humiliation.  In  addition,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
present  at  every  religious  ceremony,  and  to  perform 
works  of  love  and  charity,  particularly  almsgiving. 
They  were  also  expected  to  perform  the  office  of  the  pa- 
rabolani  in  visitin.'  and  relieving  the  sick  and  bun  ing 
tbe  dead  (Kiddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv). 
3.  The  greater  litanies  are  sometimes  termed  exomo- 

,  logeses,  confessions ;  because  fasting,  and  weeping,  and 
mourning,  and  confession  of  sins  was  usually  joined 
with  supplication  to  avert  God's  wrath  and  reconcile 
him  to  a  sinful  people  (Bingham,  Orig.  Eccle*.  bk.  xiii, 
ch.  i,  §  11). 

Exorcism,  Exorcist  (lropKtort)r,  Acts  xix,  13). 
1.  In  General. — Tbe  belief  in  daemon iucnl  (possessions, 
which  may  be  traced  in  almost  even-  nation,  has  al- 
ways been  attended  by  tbe  professed  ability,  on  the  part 
of  some  individuals,  to  release  the  unhappy  victims 
from  their  calamity.  In  Greece,  men  of  no  less  dis- 
tinction than  both  Eplcunis  (Diog.  Lacrtius,  x,  4)  and 
j£*chincs  were  sons  of  women  who  lived  by  this  art, 
and  both  were  bitterly  reproached,  the  one  by  the  Sto- 
ics, and  the  other  by  his  great  rival  orator  Demosthe- 
nes (De  Cor.\  for  having  assisted  their  parents  in  these 
practices.  In  some  instances  this  jwwer  was  consider- 
ed as  a  divine  gift ;  in  others  it  was  thought  to  be  ac- 
quired by  investigations  into  the  nature  of  daemons 
and  the  quiilitics  of  natural  productions,  as  herbs, 
stones,  etc.,  and  of  drugs  compounded  of  them,  by  the 
use  of  certain  forms  of  adjurations,  invocations,  cere- 
monies, and  other  ol*ervances.  Indeed,  the  various 
forms  of  exorcism,  alluded  to  in  authors  of  all  nations, 
are  innumerable,  varying  from  the  bloody  human  sac- 
rifice down  to  the  fumes  of  brimstone,  etc.    See  Sott- 

CF.RY. 

II.  In  the  Oil  and  New  Testament*.— The  verb  irop- 
tciZut  occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament  and  once  in 
the  Sept.  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  l>oth  cases 
it  is  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  exorcise,  but  as  a  synonym 
of  the  simple  verb  itpKi^ut,  to  charge  trith  an  oath,  to  ad- 
jure. Compare  Gen.  xxiv,  3  (r^S'dn,  A.  V.  "  I  will 
make  thee  swear")  with  37,  and  Matt,  xxvi,  63  with 
Mark  v,7;  and  we  1  Thess.v,  27  (tVooMZi»,I<achmann, 
Tischendorf ).  The  cognate  noun,  however,  together 
with  the  simple  verb,  is  found  once  (Acts  xix,  Li)  with 
reference  to  the  ejection  of  evil  spirits  from  persons 
possessed  by  them  (com p.  ilopicwrrtc,  opKow,  Josephus, 
Ant.  viii,  2,  5).  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that 
passage,  as  the  designation  of  a  well-known  class  of 
persons  to  which  the  individuals  mentioned  belonged, 
confirms  what  we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews  (see 
the  Talm.  Babyl.  Y<ma,  fol.  Ivii,  1).  Thit  some,  at 
least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  possessed  the 
power  of  exorcising,  appears  by  our  Lord's  admission 
when  ho  asks  the  Pharisees,  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast 
out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  disciples  (cior)  cast  them 
out  ?"  (Matt,  xii,  27).  What  means  were  employed  by 
real  exorcists  we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  play- 
ing skilfully  on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  do- 
part  u  re  of  the  evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  23).  The  power  of  expelling  dicmons  Josephus 
(daces  among  the  endowments  of  Solomon,  and  relates 
that  he  t  ft  b-hlvd  htm  thi  manner  of  using  exorcisms 
by  which  they  drive  away  dnrmons  (for  tbe  pretended 
fragments  of  these  books,  see  Fabrieius.CW. /Wim/.  Vet, 
Test.  p.  10M).  lie  declares  that  he  had  seen  a  man, 
named  Eleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  dasmoniac- 
al,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  sons,  captains,  and 
the  whole  multitude  of  his  soldiers.  Hedcscrilics  the 
manner  of  cure  thus :  *'  Ho  put  a  ring  that  hurl  a  root 
of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the  uo»- 
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trils  of  the  demoniac;  after  which  he  drew  out  the 
demon  through  his  nostril*,  and  when  the  man  fell 
down  he  adjured  him  to  return  no  more,  making  still 
mention  of  Solomon  and  reciting  the  incantations  he 
composed."  He  further  adds,  that  when  Eleaxar  would 
persuade  and  demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  ho  hail 
auch  a  power,  be  set  a  cup  or  basin  full  of  water  a  lit- 
tle way  off,  and  commanded  the  daemon  as  he  went 
out  of  the  man  to  overturn  it,  and  thereby  to  let  the 
spectators  know  he  had  left  the  man  (Ant.  viii,  2. 5). 
He  also  describes  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  root  baa- 
rat,  which,  he  sars,  "  if  it  be  only  brought  to  sick  per- 
sons, it  quickly  drives  away  the  demons,"  under  cir- 
cumstances which,  for  their  strangeness,  may  vie  with 
any  prescription  in  the  whole  science  of  exorcism 
(H'or,  vii,  »J, 8).  Among  all  the  references  to  exor- 
cism, as  practised  bv  the  dews,  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xii,27;  Mark  ix,  38;  Luke  Ix,  49, 60),  we  find 
only  one  instance  which  affords  any  clew  to  the  means 
employed  (Acta  xix,  13);  from  which  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  certain  professed  exo.vists  took  upon  them 
to  call  over  a  demoniac  the  name  of  the  I/ord  Jesus, 
saying,  "  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preach- 
cth."  Their  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  in  con- 
formity with  the  well-known  opinions  of  the  Jews  in 
those  days,  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  by  invok- 
ing the  names  of  the  Deity,  or  angcl«,  or  patriarchs, 
etc.,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  Irenauis,  Origen, 
etc.,  and  Lucian  (Frag.  p.  Ml).  The  epithet  applied 
in  the  above  text  to  these  exorcists  (irtpim\ofin>ot, 
Vulgate,  rirrumnmtr*  Jtuhr!)  indicates  that  they  were 
travelling  mountebanks,  who.  besides  skill  in  med- 
icine, pretended  to  the  knowledge  of  magic.  Justin 
Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  a  devil,  by 
employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  (Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  85,  p.  311,  ('.  See  also 
ApiJ.  II,  c.  6.  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for  Christianity 
superior  but  not  necessarily  exclusive  power  in  this 
respect.  Compare  the  statements  of  Ireneus,  adv. 
Haret.  ii,  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  Grntius  on 
Matt,  xii,  27).  But  Justin  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Jew- 
ish exorcists,  as  a  class,  had  sunk  down  U>  the  super- 
stitious rites  and  usages  of  the  heathen  (comp.  IMiny, 
xxx,  2).    Sec  D.t.mos. 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Mntt.  x,  8), 
and  the  seventy  disciples  (I.uke  x,  17-19),  and  was, 
according  to  his  promise  (Mark  xvt,  17).  exercised  by 
lielicvers  after  his  ascension  (Acts  xvi.  18) ;  but  to  the 
Christian  miracle,  whether  as  performed  by  our  Ix>rd 
himself  or  by  his  followers,  the  N.-T.  writers  never 
apply  the  terms  "exorcise**  or  "exorcist."  Nor  is 
the  office  of  the  exorcist  mentioned  by  Patil  in  his  enu- 
meration of  the  miraculous  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii,  ft).  Mos- 
heim  says  that  the  particular  order  of  exorcists  did  not 
exist  till  the  close  of  the  third  century,  and  he  a*cril»es 
its  introduction  to  the  prevalent  fancies  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (cent,  iii,  11,  c.  4).  We  notice  Jahn's  remark  upon 
the  silence  of  John  himself  in  his  gospel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  (Hissessions,  although  he  introduces  the  Jews  as 
speaking  in  the  customary  way  respecting  demons 
and  demoniacal  possessions,  and  although  he  often 
speaks  of  the  sick  who  were  healed  by  the  Saviour ; 
coupled  with  the  fact  thnt  John  wrote  his  gospel  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  medical  science  was  very  flourish- 
ing, and  where  it  was  generally  known  that  the 
diseases  attributed  to  demons  were  merely  natural 
diseases  ( Jahn,  A  rchaol.  I,  ii.  232,  477-4KO ;  see 
also  Lomeims,  Ik  Vet.  Ctnt.  Lustra.;  Bekkcr,  I.e 
Monde  Enchante ;  Van  Dale,  Ik  dirinat.  idol.  c.  vi. 
p.  519  sq.;  Amnell,  Diss,  ad  loc.  in  Actis,  UpsaJ. 
1758). 

III.  In  the  early  Church. — 1.  As  Christians  were  sup- 
posed to  l>e  in  constant  conflict  with  the  devil,  they  used 
not  only  prayer,  but  also  erorc&tn.  which  was  held  to  be 
•  power  given  to  the  Church.    Tbm  Tertullian  (A.I). 


220).  speakine  of  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  soldier 
(He  C»r>ma  Milit.  c.  11)  with  demons,  says  exorciimit 
fugavit  (be  routs  them  with  exorci.-ms).  So  in  his 
Apologeticus  (c.  23)  lie  says  that  the  "evil  spirit  will 
confess  himself  to  be  a  demon  when  commanded  to 
speak  by  any  Christian"  (Justus  a  quolibrt  Christiana). 
So  also  Origen,  cont.  Ctlxum,  lib.  vii,  iciwroi  n'<  rotor, 
roy  xparrovaiv  (the  common  unlettered  people  do  the 
same).  '"Oh,  could  you  but  hear,'  says  Cyprian  (Ep. 
76),  'and  see  those  demons  when  they  are  tortured  by 
us,  and  afflicted  with  spiritual  chastisement  and  veibal 
anguish,  and  thus  ejected  from  the  bodies  of  the  |>os- 
sessed  (obsessorum \  moaning  and  lamenting  with  '.rj- 
man  voice,  through  the  power  divine,  as  they  feel  the 
rods  and  stripes  they  confess  the  judgment  to  come. 
The  exorcists  rule  with  commanding  right  over  the 
whole  army  of  the  insolent  adversary.  Oftentimes 
the  devil  promises  to  depart,  but  departs  not;  but 
when  we  come  to  biptism,  then  indeed  we  ought  to  he 
assured  and  confident,  because  the  demon  is  then  op- 
pressed, and  the  man  is  consecrated  to  God  and  liber- 
ated.' The  invocation  of  Christ,  attended  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  pronounced  by  persons  formally  ap- 
]M)intcd  to  the  office,  was  the  method  l  y  which  those 
stupendous  effects  were  usually  produced ;  and  one 
among  the  many  evils  which  proceeded  from  this  ab- 
surd practice  wus  an  opinion,  which  gained  some  prev- 
alence among  the  less  enlightened  converts,  that  the 
object  of  Christ's  mission  w  as  to  emancipate  mankind 
from  the  yoke  of  their  invisible  enemy,  and  that  the 
promised  rfdtmption  was  nothing  more  than  a  sensible 
liberation  from  the  manifest  influence  of  evil  spirits" 
(Waddington,  Church  History,  eh.  xiii).  The  Apostol- 
ical Constitutions,  viii,  26,  says :  "  An  exorcist  is  not 
appointed,  for  the  prize  |*rtai»eth  to  voluntary  good- 
ness and  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  he  who  hath  received 
the  gift  of  healing  is  declared  by  revelation  from  God, 
the  grace  that  is  in  him  Ix-ing  manifest  unto  all.  But 
if  there  be  need  of  him  for  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  he  is  appointed  accordingly."  Thus  it  ap- 
pears (1)  that  the  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  held 
to  exist  in  the  Church ,  (2)  that  as  late  as  the  third 
century  it  was  not  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
c,erK.vi  m,t  *°  tf»e  whole  Church,  or  at  least  to  fome 
among  the  laity.  The  use  of  exorcism  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  confined  to  the  case  of  persons  "  possessed 
with  devils,"  ivt^yovfiivpi,  who  were  given  into  the 
care  of  persons  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (Cyprian, 
Epist.  75,  7f.).  Sec  Exkhoi'mexs.  But  Cyprian  also 
speaks  here  of  baptismal  exorcism  (see  below). 

2.  Ejonists. — A  special  order  of  exorcists  arose  as 
early  as  the  third  century.  Before  that  time,  al- 
though, as  has  been  seen,  the  power  of  exorcising  was 
held  to  be  a  spiritual  gift  common  to  all  classes  in  the 
Church,  it  yet  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  exercised 
by  the  clergy.  On  the  date  of  the  rise  of  the  order  of 
exorcists,  and  of  their  ordination  and  office,  Bingham 
(Oriff.  Eccles.  bk.  iii,  ch.  iv)  speaks  as  follows :  "  I  take 
llona's  opinion  to  l>e  the  truest,  that  it  came  in  upon 
the  withdrawing  (Rerum  I.iturg.  lib.  i,  c.  xxv,  note. 
17)  of  that  extraordinary  and  miraculous  power,  which 
probably  was  by  degrees,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in 
all  places.  Cornelius  (<rp.  Euseb.  lib.  vi,  c.  xliii),  who 
lived  in  the  third  century,  reckons  exorcists  among^ 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  Church  of  Home ;  yet  the  au- 
thor of  the  Constitutions,  who  lived  after  him,  says  it 
was  no  certain  order  (Constit.  Aptvt.  lib.  viii,  c.  xxvi), 
but  God  bestowed  the  gift  of  exorcising  as  a  free  grace 
upon  whom  be  pleased ;  and  therefore,  consonant  to 
that  hypothesis,  there  is  no  rule  among  those  Consti- 
tutions for  giving  any  ordination  to  exorcists,  as  being 
appointed  by  God  only,  and  not  by  the  Church.  But 
the  credit  of  the  Conrtitutinns  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
in  this  matter  ;  for  it  is  certain  by  this  time  exorcists 
were  settled  as  an  order  in  most  parts  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Latin;  which  is  evident  from 
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the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  in  one  of  whose  can-  \  ny  was  confined  to  a  renunciation  of  '  the  devil  and 
oni  (Cone.  Antioch.  c.  x)  leave  is  given  to  the  chir-  all  his  works'  on  the  part  of  the  person  alxiut  to  lie 
episcopi  to  promote  subdeacons,  readers,  and  exorcists,  |  baptized  ;  and  it  was  nut  until  the  fourth  century  that 
which  argues  that  those  were  then  all  standing  orders  i  a  form  of  abjuration  by  the  njhciatwff  minister,  com- 
of  the  Church.  After  this  exorcists  ore  frequently  '  raanding  the  evil  spirit  to  depart  from  the  new  servant 
mentioned  among  the  inferior  orders  by  the  writers  of  of  Christ,  was  brought  into  use.  And  hence  it  is  that 
the  fourth  century,  as  in  the  Council  of  Laodicea  some  writers,  making  a  distinction  between  the  renun- 
{Conc.  Lnodic.  c.  xxiv  and  xxvi),  Epiphanius  {hlrjo*.  ciation  ((iirorayij,  abrenuntiatio)  and  exorcism  («£oo- 
Fid.  note  21),  Paulinus  ( \at(d.  iv,  8.  Ft  licit.), Sulpicius  khtu6c.\  contend  that  the  practice  of  exorcism  was  al- 
Severus  <  Vit.  S.  \fnrtin.  c.  v),  and  the  Rescripts  of  The-  together  unknown  until  the  fourth,  or,  as  others  say, 


odosius  {Cod.  Theories,  lib.  xii,  tit.  i,  De  Decurvme  Leg, 
IV.).  and  Gratia n  (i</.  ib.  lib.  xvi,  tit.  ii,  I>e  Kpisc.  Isg. 
24)  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  those  emperors 
grant  them  the  same  immunities  from  civil  offices  as 
they  do  to  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy.  Their  or- 
dination and  office  is  thus  described  by  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  {Cone.  Ctrth.  iv,  c.  vii :  Exorcista 
quum  ordinatur,  accipiat  dc  manu  episcopi  libellum, 
in  quo  script!  sunt  exorcismi,  dicente  sibi  episcopo: 
Accipe  et  commenda  memorial,  et  bal>cto  potcstatem 
imponendi  manus  super  energumenum,  sive  tiaptiza- 
tum,  sive  catechumen  urn) :  "  When  an  exorcist  Is  or- 
d-iined.  he  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a 
l»ook,  wherein  the  forms  of  exorcising  are  written,  the 
M»hop  saying.  Receive  thou  these  and  commit  them  to 
memory,  and  have  thou  power  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
encrgumens,  whether  they  be  baptized  or  only  cate- 
chumens."   These  forms  were  certain  prayers,  togctb- 


the  seventh  century.  The  fact,  however,  appears  to 
be,  that  these  customs  are  substantially  one  and  the 
same,  differing  only  in  form.  And  the  true  state  of 
the  case  with  respect  to  baptismal  exorcism  appears 
to  lie  as  follows:  1.  In  the  first  century  we  find  no 
trace  of  a  renunciation  of  the  devil  in  baptism.  2.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries  this  practice  was  in  use, 
as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian  and  Cyp- 
rian, as  well  as  of  luter  writers  who  appeal  to  tradition. 
8.  In  the  fourth  century  the  fathers  speak  of  exorcism 
as  not  being  highly  expedient,  inasmuch  as,  without 
it,  children  would  not  be  free  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  (Optat.  Milev.  De  Schism.  Donat.  lib.  iv,  c.  vi; 
Basil.  M.  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  xxvii;  Gregor.  Naa. 
Oral.  xl).  We  find  mention  of  baptismal  exorcism 
also  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  held  in 
the  year  2ati,  and  those  of  the  first  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  881.    The  exorcists,  who  were  concern- 


er  with  adjurations  in  the  name  of  Christ,  commanding  ed  at  first  only  with  the  energum^ns,  or  persons  poa- 


the  unclean  spirit  to  depirt  out  of  the  possessed  per- 
son, whit-h  may  be  collected  from  the  words  of  Pauli- 
nus concerning  the  promotion  of  St.  Felix  to  this  of- 
fice, where  he  says  {S'atal.  iv,  S.  Fel  cis. :  Primis  lector 
servivit  in  annis,  indc  gradum  cepit,  cui  munus  voce 
fidcli  adjurare  m  ilos,  et  sarri*  pellcre  verbis),  from  a 
reader  he  arose  to  that  decree  whose  office  was  to  ad- 
jure evil  spirit*,  and  to  drive  them  out  by  certain  holy 
words.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ordained  to 
this  office  by  any  imposition  of  hands  either  in  the 
Greek  or  Ijitin  Church  ;  but  yet  no  one  might  pretend 


sessed,  were  afterwards  called  upon  to  assist  at  tho 
baptism  of  all  adults ;  but,  as  infant  baptism  gained 
ground,  the  duties  of  this  office  became  superfluous, 
and  they  are  very  rarely  mentioned  in  works  posterior 
to  the  sixth  century." 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (f  38C)  gives  a  somewhat  detail- 
ed account  of  the  form  of  exorcism.  The  ceremonies 
used  were:  1.  Preliminary  fasting,  prayers,  and  gen- 
uflections. These,  however,  may  lie  regarded  as  gen- 
eral preliminaries  to  baptism.  2.  Imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who  stood  with  his 


to  exercise  it  either  publicly  or  privately,  in  the  church  head  bowed  down  in  a  submissive  posture.  8.  Putting 
or  in  any  house,  without  the  appointment  of  the  hish-  off"  the  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  an 


op.  as  the  Council  of  Laodicea  directs  {Cow.  Lttod.  c, 
xxvi) ;  or  at  least  the  license  of  a  ch^repiwtpw,  who 
in  that  case  was  authorized  {ConcU.  Antiochen.  cap.  x) 
by  the  bishop's  deputation." 

3.  Er>irci*m  in  Baptism.— In  the  third  century  (at 
least  after  the  Council  of  Carthago,  A.D.  266)  we  find 
exorcism  used  in  the  catechumcnate  in  preparation  for 
baptism,  and  also  as  part  of  the  ordinary  ceremony  of 


under  garment.  4.  Facing  the  candidate  to  the  west, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  darkness,  as  the  east  was  of 
light.  In  the  Eastern  Church  he  was  required  to 
thrust  out  his  hand  towards  the  west,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  pushing  away  an  object  in  that  direction.  This 
was  a  token  of  his  abhorrence  of  Satan  and  his  works, 
and  his  determination  to  resist  and  repel  them.  6.  A 
renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  works  thus:  'I  renounce 


baptism.    Riddle  {Christian  Antiquities,  bk.  iv,  ch.  ii)  <  Satan  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps  and  his  services, 


gives  the  following  view  of  its  origin:  "  Baptism,  as 
the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  contributes  to  de- 
liver men  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  evil  spirits; 
and  henco  it  appears  expedient  and  right  at  the  recep- 
tion of  that  rite  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works. 
And  when  the  numl»er  of  candidates  for  baptism  was 
multiplied  from  among  the  heathen,  who  are  spoken 
«-f  in  Scripture  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  sinners  (Gal.  ii, 
li).  and  who  wcro  regarded  as  being  especially  under 
the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  it  seemed  more 
particularly  needful  that  admission  into  the  Gospel 
Church— the  kingdom  of  heaven— should  be  preceded 
by  a  fonnal  abjuration  of  all  heathen  and  superstitious 
practices  or  worship ;  In  one  word,  by  a  renunciation 
of  Satan.  Such  appears  to  lie  the  most  natural  and 
himple  account  of  the  origin  of  exorcism  at  baptism  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  unin- 
fcpired  writer  who  de*cril«cs  Christian  baptism,  knew 
nothing  of  this  practice,  although  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  custom  of  exorcising  evil  spirits  in 


and  all  things  that  are  his.'  This  or  a  similar  form 
was  thrice  repeated.  6.  Tho  exorcist  then  breathed 
upon  the  candidate  cither  once  or  three  times,  and  ad- 
jured the  unclean  spirit  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  como  out  of  him.  This  form 
of  adjuration  seems  not  to  have  been  in  use  until  the 
fourth  century;  and  these  several  formalities  were 
apparently  introduced  gradually  and  at  different  times. 
The  whole  ceremony  was  at  first  confined  to  tho  re- 
nunciation of 'the  devil  and  his  works'  on  the  part  of 
the  person  alwut  to  be  baptized  (Coleman,  Christian 
Antiquities,  ch.  xiv,  §  9;  Riddle.  /.  <?.). 

IV.  Romm  Catholic  Church.— In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  rxiircists  constitute  one  of  the  four  minor  or- 
ders of  the  clergy — acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  por- 
ters {Council  nf  Trent,  sess.  xxiii,  chap,  ii,  of  Orders). 
When  initiating  the  exorcist  the  bishop  gives  him  a 
book  containing  the  exorcisms  (or  the  Missal),  and 
says,  "  A  ciipe  et  commenda  memorve,  et  habeto  pntesta- 
tem  imponendi  manus  super  mrrtjumcmtm,  sive  bnpti- 


the  case  of  persons  possessed.  Tertullian,  however,  >  zatum  sive  cttechumenum"  (Take  this  and  commit  it  to 
tr*ut*  expressly  of  this  matter,  and  says  that  the  prac-  memory,  and  have  power  to  impose  hands  on  persons 
tice  of  renouncing  the  devil  on  occasion  of  liaptism  is  possessed,  be  they  baptized  or  catechumens).  Every 
founded  not  on  Scripture,  but  on  tradition  (De  Corona  candidate  for  priests'  order*  in  the  Roman  Church  first 
Mil.  c.  iii).  Cyprian  also  treats  of  haptismal  exorcism  receives  the  four  lower  orders,  including  that  of  exor- 
{ty.  Ixxvi,  ad  Magn.)  At  first,  indeed,  this  cereino-  [  cist  Tho  proceaa  of  exorcising  water  for  baptism  is 
III.— D  o 
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given  under  Baptism  (vol.  I,  p.  650,  col.  2).  Children  '  immersion,  he  is  exorcised.  The  ancient  forms  are 
are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  devil  until  baptized,  preserved  with  very  little  change  in  modern  use. 
and  the  prie*t  or  assisting  exorcist  blows  out  the  evil  Three  forms  are  employed,  which  may  be  found  in 
spirit  by  the  breath  (exsujjiation),  and  also  breathes  on  ,  Schmitt,  Morgenland.-griech-russische  Kircke  (Mainz, 
the  child  again  (insufflation),  as  a  symbol  of  the  gift  1*20,  p.  141).  In  Assemanni,  Codex  Liturg.  ii,  318  *q., 
of  the  Spirit.  So  the  Rituale :  41  Sacerdos  exsufflat  ter  |  may  be  found  twenty-one  forms  for  exorcising  the 
in  faciein  catechumen!,  semel  dicens :  Exi  ab  eo  (ea), ;  devil  and  all  evil  spirits.  In  Metrophanis  Critopuli 
spiritus  immunde,  et  da  locum  Spiritui  Sancto  Para-  Confessio  (1661),  cap.  vii,  de  Eccletia,  is  the  statement 
clito.  Hie  in  luodum  crucis  halet  in  faciem  ipsius  di-  that  baptism  must  be  performed  with  pmyers  and  ex- 
cat;  Accipe  Spiritom  bonum  per  istam  insufHationem,  orcisms  (jitru  tux&v  mm  iKopinvpmv) ;  also  (txofitv  it 
et  Dei  benedictionem.  +  Pax  tibi."  In  cases  where  |  Hmmttpovc  w«f»<i  riuv  dp\aiuv  irartpw  Oavuaoiun 
tho  priest  is  to  practise  exorcism  on  a  person  supposed  avvrttitiukvoix)  "  we  havo  forms  of  exorcism  admira- 
to  be  "  possessed  of  tho  devil,"  he  is  to  prepare  himself  bly  pre|»ared  by  the  ancient  fathers ;"  and  in  cap.  xi,  de 
specially  by  prayer,  fasting,  confession,  and  mass.  Sacerdotio,  he  states  the  duty  of  the  exorcists  to  be  "  to 
The  ceremony  may  lie  performed  in  the  church,  or,  if  exorcise  the  catechumens  and  catechize  them"  (sea 
the  sufferer  be  ill,  at  his  house ;  but  there  must  always  Kimmcl,  Monum.  Fid.  Eccle*.  Orient.  (Jena,  1840, 8vo). 
be  witnesses  present.  "Here,  arrayed  in  robe,  cope,  VI.  In  Protestant  Churches.  —  Luther  approved  of 
and  a  blue  stole,  he  first  sprinkles  the  subject  with  exorcism.  In  his  Tattfbuchlein  be  preserved  the  spirit 
holy  water,  and,  kneeling  down,  prays  the  All  Samts"  of  the  Koman  Catholic  form  of  renunciation  of  the 
litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  Psalm  liii,  Deus  in  nonu  devil.  He  did  not  consider  it  as  essential,  but  as  very 
ine  iw)  (in  our  version  Psalm  liv) ;  then  two  prayers  in  useful  to  "  remind  the  people  earnestly  of  the  power 
which,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  patient,  !  of  sin  and  the  devil."  The  immediate  successors  of 
ho  commands  tho  evil  spirit  to  depart,  by  the  my  Me-  \  Luther  adopted  his  views,  and  they  were  generally 
ries  of  the  incarnation,  the  suffering  and  death,  the  diffused  in  Saxony, Wurtemberg,  and  the  other  strong- 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  the  sending  of  j  ly  Lutheran  parts  of  G  ertnany  (Siegel,  Alterthamer,  ii, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  coming  again  to  judgment.  There-  !  64 ;  Wledcnfeld.  De  Exorcismi  Origine,  etc.,  Marburg, 
upon  follows  the  lesson  from  John  i,  In  principio  trot  1 1824).  In  1583  Heshusius  wrote  in  favor  of  abolishing 
V'trbum,  with  Mark  xvi.  15-18,  and  Luke  x,  17-19.  j  its  use.  Justus  Monius,  in  a  treatise  lorn  Emrcismo, 
Then  he  lays  both  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  energu-  j  1590,  advocated  its  retention.  Calvin  {Jnstit.  iv,  12, 
men,  saying,  4  Jicee  crucem  Domini:  Jugite  partes  atU  19),  s|ieakiug  of  the  41  wax  taper"  and  "4  exorcism"  as 
versa :  ricit  (to  de  tribu  Juda,'  and  the  prayer  follows,  used  by  the  Komanlsts  in  baptism,  says,  14 1  am  not 
with  the  proper  formula  of  exorcism  (Erorciio  te,  im-  ignorant  of  the  ancient  origin  of  this  ndventitious  med- 
niunde  spiritus,  etc.) :  4 1  exorcise  tbee,  unclean  spirit,  !  ley,  yet  it  is  lawful  for  me,  and  for  all  the  faithful,  to 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  tremble,  O  Satan !  thou  !  reject  everything  that  men  have  presumed  to  add  to 
enemy  of  the  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  hast  the  institution  of  Christ."  In  the  Swedish  Church, 
brought  death  into  the  worlil,  who  bast  deprived  men  when  the  Amrsburg  Confession  was  proclaimed  anew 
of  life,  and  hast  rebelled  against  justice ;  thou  seducer  at  the  Council  of  I'psala,  1593,  exorcism  was  retained, 
of  mankind,  thou  root  of  all  evil,  thou  source  of  ava-  i  in  its  milder  expressions, 44  as  a  free  ceremony,  on  ac- 
rice,  dbcord,  and  envy*),  the  priest  meanwhile  making  I  count  of  its  utility  as  an  admonition  to  the  audience 
three  crosses,  in  the  namo  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  brow  j  looking  on  at  the  baptism"  (Kanke,  History  of  the  Pa- 
and  breast  of  the  possessed  person.  If  the  evil  spirit  pacy,  i,  11,  Austin's  transl.,  Edinb.  1851.  2  vols.  8vo). 
does  not  depart,  all  these  ceremonies  must  lie  repeat- !  Zuinglius  agreed  with  Calvin  in  rejecting  exorcism, 
ed.  In  regard  to  the  exorcism  of  things,  the  view  of  and  from  the  beginning  the  Reformed  Church  was 
St.  Paul,  that  every  creature  of  tiotl,  used  with  thanks-  disinclined  to  it.  The  question  became  a  sort  of  te*t 
giving,  is  good,  stands  true  at  all  times.  Hut  in  con-  l>etween  Lutherans  and  Calvlnists.  In  the  Crypto- 
sequence  of  the  curse,  which  the  first  sin  brought  upon  Calvinistic  struggles  the  question  of  exorcism  played 
all  nature,  the  Church  of  Rome  exorcises  beforehand  |  a  jiart,  and  one  of  the  accusations  against  Nicolas  Crell 
things  designed  for  sacred  use,  such  as  the  water  and  (q.  v.)  was  that  he  44  sought  to  extirpate  exorcism  from 
salt  required  for  holy  water.  Beasts  also,  horses,  ]  the  Church,  to  its  great  injury  (see  Boehmer,  Jus.  Eccl. 
fields,  and  fruits,  are  so  treated,  more  frequently  in  the  i  Protest,  iii,  813).  Among  later  Lutheran  theologians, 
Greek  Church  than  in  the  Roman"  (Ilerzog,  Encycli*-  j  Gerhardt,  Quenstedt,  nnd  Hollaz  place  it  among  thinps 
paxKtL,  Bomltargcr's  transl.,  i,  255).  When  a  house  is  ,  indifferent;  Baur,  Baumgarten,  and  Reinhard  urge  its 
infested  with  cv:  spirits  the  priest  is  sent  for,  who,  on  j  abolition.  From  Reinhard's  time  it  has  gradually  Ike- 
bis  arrival,  sprinalcs  the  place  plentifully  with  holy  come  obsolete  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Since  1822 
water,  repeats  some  prayers,  and  then  pronounces  the  ,  the  44  High"  Lutherans  have  attempted  to  revive  its 
form  of  exorcism,  whereupon,  it  is  supposed,  the  dev-  •  use. 

Us  depart  Should  they  again  return  the  ceremony  In  the  Church  of  England. — In  the  first  liturgy  of 
of  exorcism  is  repented,  and  again  if  necessary,  until .  Edward  VI,  a  form  of  exorcism  at  baptism  is  given, 
at  length  the  Church  proves  itself  victorious  over  the  .  The  priest,  looking  upon  the  children,  was  to  say,  '*  I 
powers  of  hell  (A'ncy/.  Afetropotitana ;  see  also  Jeremy  command  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  §  9,  for  an  account  of  ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come  out 
the  forms  of  exorcism ;  and  the  copious  collection  entl-  and  depart  from  these  infiints,  whom  our  Lord  Jesus 
tied  Thesaurus  ervrcismorum  atque  amjurationum  ter-  '  Christ  has  vouchsafed  to  call  to  his  holy  Uptisrn,  to  I  • 
ribilium,  potentissimorum,  ejficarwimorum  rum  practica  made  members  of  his  tmdy  and  of  his  holy  congrega- 
probatissima :  quibus  spiritus  mah'gni,  dtrmones  mcife/f-j  tion.  Therefore,  thou  accursed  spirit,  remember  thy 
ciaque  omnia  de  corporibus  humanis  obsessis,  Uinquam  sentence,  remember  thy  judgment,  remember  the  day 
fagellis  fustibusque  fugantur,  erpeUuntur,  doctrinis  re-  to  be  at  hand  wherein  thou  nhalt  burn  in  fire  everlast- 
fertissimus  atque  ubernmus.  Colonic,  1628,  8vo).  ing,  prepared  for  thee  and  thy  angels;  and  presume 

V.  The  Greek  Church  also  continues  the  order  of  not  henceforth  to  exercise  any  tyranny  towards  these 
exorcists  and  the  practice  of  exorcism.  The  exorcism  infants  whom  Christ  hath  bought  with  his  precious 
of  catechumens  is  designated  atftopKtouoc,  and  it  is  blood,  and.  by  his  holy  lwptism,  calleth  to  be  of  his 
thrice  administered  in  making  a  catechumen  (see  Eu-  Hock."  See  Baitjsm.  Bucer's  remonstrance  against 
chologion,  cap.  ti<x>)  tic  ro  *on}*ai  Karnxovuivov). ,  the  indiscriminate  n*e  of  the  form  of  exorcism,  on  the 
Exorcism  is  also  practised  upon  the  baptism  of  infants,  ground  that  it  would  Iw  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
The  priest,  having  received  the  child  at  the  church  all  were  demoniacs  who  came  to  be  baptized,  was  list* 
door,  marks  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  fore-  cned  to  by  the  Reformers ;  for  in  their  revision  of  the 
bead,  then  carries  bim  to  the  font,  where,  before  his  I  Prayer-book,  in  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI,  they  de- 
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cided  on  omitting  it  altogether.  The  seventy-second 
canon  of  the  Church  of  England  forbids  ony  minuter 
attempting  to  expel  a  devil  or  devil*,  under  pain  of 
the  imputation  of  imposture,  nml  cosenage,  and  depo- 
sition from  the  ministry,  except  he  first  obtains  the 
license  of  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  had  under  bis  hand 
and  seal  (Wheatly,  tht  Common  Prayer,  chap,  vii,  §  2). 
In  the  form  of  baptism  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  aud  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  question  is  put  to  the  candidate, 
"Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  ami  all  bis  works?" 
etc.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  form  of  renuncia- 
tion (connected  with  the  exorcism  at  the  baptism  of 
catechumens),  but  of  exorcism  itself  there  is  nothing 
in  their  formularies. 

/Jternlurr. — See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Suicer,  Thesaurus,  s  .v.  apopKtopoc,  ilopKiopor;  Stolle, 
De  Originc  Exorcismi  in  Baptistno;  August!,  DcniwQr- 
digkeiten,  vii,  268  sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.,  Bonn's 
cil.,  i,  435 ;  ii,  110  sq. ;  August!,  Christ!.  A  rchmologif,  ii, 
■127  sq. ;  hi,  402;  Ferraris,  Promta  Bibliotheca,  ili,  927 
sq. :  Kraft,  Ausfihrt,  Hist,  von  Exoreismo  (Hamburg, 
1750,  Kvo) ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism,  bk.  ii,  ch. 
xv ;  Procter,  On  Common  Praye  r,  p.  365. 

Exordium.    Seo  Homiletics;  Sermon. 

Expectancy  (Lat.  expectantia,  erpertlca,  gratia 
erfttctica),  in  canon  law,  the  name  of  a  prospective 
claim  to  un  ecclesiastical  benefice  which  has  not  yet 
)>  ■com*  vacant.  At  first  the  German  emperors  grant- 
ed expectancies  for  the  first  place  in  every  chapter 
that  becuoe  vacant  after  their  accession  to  the  throne 
prin-r  precis).  After  the  eleventh  century  the 
l»p«s  granted  expectancies  at  first  in  the  sha(«  of  a 
r'-quest,  and  subsequently  in  the  shape  of  an  order. 
The  expectancy  was  cither  for  a  definite  benefice,  or 
tor  any  benefice  of  a  certiin  class  or  chapter.  The 
third  Council  of  Lateran  (1179),  and  later  papal  re- 
scripts, forbade  the  expectancies,  but  the  popes  them- 
selves continued  to  grant  them.  They  were  airain 
r?siricted  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  forbidden 
I  y  the  Council  of  Basel.  The  Council  of  Trent  total- 
ly alH>lishcd  them,  except  in  cases  of  bishops  and  mo- 
nastic superiors,  to  whom,  in  some  specified  cases,  a 
coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  succession,  was  given.  In 
the  Protestant  state  churches  the  princes  have  claimed 
the  right  to  grant  expectancies. — Aligem.  ReaUEncykl. 
i,  622 ;  Herzog,  ReaLEncytl.  iv,  292.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Expectation  Week,  the  time  between  Ascen- 
sion Day  and  Whitaunday,  the  period  during  which 
the  apostles  tarried  at  Jerusalem  in  expectation  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Master's  promis  •  as  to  the  outpouring 
of  the  Comforter. — Procter,  On  Cimmon  Prayer,  p.  289. 

Expediency,  fitness  of  means  to  ends.  On  ex- 
pediency as  the  ground  of  morals,  see  Dwight,  Thtolo- 
yy,  ser.  xcix;  Robert  Hall,  Complete  Work*,  I,  96;  ii, 
2f 5 ;  Lit.  ami  Theol.  Review,  iv,  388 ;  Wayland,  in  Hib- 
Ibtheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  301 ;  and  the  article  Ethics. 

Experience  (cortjir;,  Rom.  v,  4, 41  proof,"  as  else- 
where rendered),  approval  of  integrity  as  the  result  of 
trial.  "  The  three  stages  of  vvopovi),  endurance,  Hn- 
ttun,  approval,  and  iXiric,  hope,  are  considered  by  the 
apostle  as  proceeding  from  the  Buffering's ;  the  first  de- 
noting the  state  of  moral  earnestness  implied  in  pa- 
tient and  faithful  endurance,  the  second  that  state  of 
approval  as  genuine  which  thence  results,  and  I  tears 
within  it  hope  as  its  blossom"  (Olshausen,  Comment. 
in  loc.). 

EXPERIENCE.  T.  Tn  Philosophy.  —  "  Expt  ■rv  vrr. 
in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  what  has  occurred  within 
a  person's  own  knowled/e.  Experience,  in  thU  »onsc, 
if  course  relates  to  the  pat  alone.  Thus  it  i*  that  a 
man  knows  by  experience  what  sufferings  he  has  un- 
dergone in  some  disease,  or  what  height  the  tide 
reached  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  More  frequently 
the  word  is  used  to  denote  that  Judgment  which  is  de- 


rived from  experience  in  the  primary  setwe,  hy  reasoning 
from  that  in  combination  with  other  data.  Thus  a 
man  may  assert,  on  the  ground  of  experience,  that  he 
was  cured  of  a  disorder  by  such  a  medicine — that  that 
medicine  is  generally  beneficial  in  tint  disorder;  that 
the  tide  may  always  be  expected,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  rise  to  such  a  height.  Strictly  speaking, 
none  of  these  can  be  known  by  experience,  but  are  con- 
clusions from  experience.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that 
experience  can  l>e  applied  to  the  future,  or,  which  conic* 
to  the  same  thing,  to  any  genera!  fact;  as,  e.  g.  when 
it  is  said  that  wo  know  by  exjierimce  that  water  ex- 
posed to  a  certain  temperature  will  freeze"  (Whatcly, 
Logic,  app.  i). 

lx>cke  (E*say  on  Hnmun  Understand,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i)  as- 
signs experience  as  tiie  only  and  universal  source  of 
human  knowledge.  "  Whence  hath  the  mind  all  the 
materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?  To  this  I  an- 
swer, in  one  word,  from  experience  ;  in  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  ultiin  .toly  de- 
rives itself.  Our  o!>servation,  employed  either  about 
external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  our  mindx,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  our- 
selves, is  that  which  supplies  our  undemanding  with 
all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These  are  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or 
can  naturally  have,  do  spring — that  is,  sensation  and 
reflection."  In  opposition  to  this  view,  according  to 
which  all  human  knowledge  is  a  posteriori,  or  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  it  is  contended  that  man  has  knowl- 
edge a  priori — knowledge  which  experience  neither 
docs  nor  can  give,  and  knowledge  without  which  there 
could  be  no  experience,  inasmuch  as  all  the  general!- 
zations  of  experience  proceed  and  rest  upon  it.  "  No 
accumulation  of  experiments  whatever  can  briog  a 
general  law  home  to  the  mind  of  man,  because,  if  we 
rest  upon  experiments,  our  conclusion  can  never  logic* 
ally  pass  beyond  the  hounds  of  our  premises ;  we  can 
never  infer  more  than  we  have  proved ;  and  all  the 
psst,  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  the  future,  which  we 
cannot  see,  is  still  left  open,  in  which  new  experiences 
may  arise  to  overturn  the  present  theory.  And  yet 
the  child  will  believe  at  once  upon  a  single  experi- 
ment, as  having  been  once  burned  by  fire.  Why? 
Because  a  hand  divine  has  implanted  in  him  the  ten- 
dency to  generalize  thus  rapidly.  Because  he  does  it 
by  an  instinct  of  which  he  can  give  no  account,  except 
that  he  is  so  formed  by  his  Maker"  (Scwell,  Christian 
Mor.  ch.  xxiv).  "We  may  have  seen  one  circle  and 
investigated  Its  properties,  but  why,  when  our  individ- 
ual experience  is  so  circumscribed,  do  we  assume  the 
same  relations  of  all  ?  Simply  liecause  the  under- 
standing has  the  conviction  intuitively  that  similar 
objects  will  have  similar  properties ;  it  does  not  ac- 
quire this  idea  by  sensation  or  custom ;  the  mind  de- 
velops it  by  its  own  intrinsic  force — it  is  a  law  of  our 
faculties,  ultimate  and  universal,  from  which  all  rea- 
soning proceeds"  (Dr.  Mill,  Essays,  p.  337).— Fleming, 
VTocabukiry  of  Philosophy,  s.  v. 

II.  In  Religion.— (1.)  Knowledge  gained  by  trial  or 
practice.  "  A  man  unacquainted  with  those  spiritual 
changes  in  the  mind  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture can  form  no  notion  of  them.  He  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  changes  called  the  new 
birth,  sanctification,  etc.,  but  ho  does  not  understand 
their  nature ;  they  are  foolishness  to  him.  Nothing 
is  more  common  with  unregenerate  persons  than  to 
ridicule  as  enthusiastic  religious  experience.  But  if 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  is  considered,  it  will 
lie  seen  that  man  has  emotions  a*  well  as  intellect. 
His  passions  arc  original  parts  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion, and  must  be  exercised  in  religion.  They  cannot 
lie  destroyed.  However  Iwautiftd  religion  may  be  as 
a  theory,  it*  excellency  and  energy  can  only  lie  dis- 
played as  experienced.  Hence  the  Bihle  employs  the 
analogous  terms  tasting,  fueling,  to  indicate  the  inter, 
nal  enjoyment  of  a  Christian.    He  has  peace  through 
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believing.    He  joy*  in  God,  through  whom  he  has  re- 
ceived the  atonement.   The  lore  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  his  heart.    lie  is  conscious  that  he  is  a  new  crea- 
ture" (Farrar,  Bibl.  JJict.  s.  v.).    "That  our  experi- 
ence U  always  absolutely  pure  in  the  present  state 
cannot  lie  expected;  but  if  it  be  genuine,  it  will  not 
rail,  through  the  exercise  of  Christian  diligence,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  pure.    The  main  point,  there-  i 
fore,  is  to  guard  well  against  mistaking  the  illusions  , 
of  the  imagination  for  the  operation  of  divine  truth  • 
on  the  conscience  and  the  heart  (1  Thess.  ii,  IS).  See 
Akkections.    (2.)  The  most  valuable  things  nre  most 
apt  to  be  counterfeited.    But  Christian  experience 
may  be  considered  as  genuine,  1.  When  it  accords  with  I 
the  revelation  of  God'a  mind  and  will,  or  what  he  has 
revealed  in  his  word.    Anything  contrary  to  this,  ; 
however  pleasing,  cannot  be  sound,  or  produced  by 
divine  agency.    2.  When  its  tendency  is  to  promote 
humility  in  us :  that  experience  by  which  we  learn  , 
our  own  weakness,  and  to  subdue  pride,  must  be  good.  ! 
8.  When  it  teaches  us  to  bear  with  others,  and  to  do  j 
them  good.    4.  When  it  operates  so  as  to  excite  us  to 
lie  ardent  in  our  devotion,  and  sincere  in  our  regard 
to  God.    A  powerful  experience  of  the  divine  favor  ' 
will  lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  same,  and  to  manifest 
our  gratitude  both  by  constant  praise  and  genuine  j 
piety.    (3.)  Christian  experience,  however,  may  l«  j 
adused.    There  are  some  good  |ieople  who  certainly  I 
have  felt  and  enjoyed  the  power  of  religion,  and  yet 
have  not  always  acted  with  prudence  as  to  their  expe- 
rience.   1.  Some  boast  of  their  experiences,  or  talk  of  i 
them  as  if  they  were  very  extraordinary ;  whereas,  1 
were  they  acquainted  with  others,  they  would  find  it  j 
not  so.    That  a  man  may  make  mention  of  his  expe- 
rience is  no  way  improper,  but  often  useful ;  but  to 
hear  persons  always  talking  of  themselves  seems  to 
indicate  a  spirit  of  pride,  and  that  their  experience  i 
cannot  be  very  deep.    2.  Another  abuse  of  experience  f 
is  dependence  on  it.    We  ought  certainly  to  take  en-  , 
couragement  from  past  circumstances  if  we  can;  but. 
if  we  are  so  dc|»endent  on  past  cxfierience  as  to  pre- 
clude present  exertion*,  or  always  expect  to  have  ex-  | 
actly  the  same  assistance  in  every  state,  trial,  or  ordi- 
nance, we  shall  be  disappointed,    Cod  has  wisely  or-  j 
dercd  it  that,  though  be  never  will  leave  his  people, 
yet  he  will  suspend  or  bestow  comfort  in  his  own  time;  1 
for  this  very  reason,  that  we  may  rely  on  him,  and  not 
on  the  circumstance  or  ordinance.    8.  It  b  an  abuse 
of  experience  when  introduced  at  improper  times  and 
before  improper  persons.    It  is  true,  we  ought  never 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  prnfesion ;  but  to  be  always  talk- 
ing to  irreligious  people  respecting  experience,  which 
they  know  nothing  of,  is.  as  our  Saviour  says,  casting 
pearls  before  swine."    See  Hock,  Trrafite  cm  Erprri- 
mcr  ;   Guntall,  Christian  A  rmor ;   Kd wards,  On  the 
Ajfectums;  Doddridge,  Rise  and  Proyixss ;  Wesley, 
Sermons. 


EXPERIENCE,  Hume's  argument  from.  See 
Ul*me;  Mihacle. 

Experience  Meetings  are  assemblies  of  rclig-  1 
inus  persons,  who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  relating  | 
their  experience  to  each  other.  They  are  sometimes 
called  covenant  and  conference  meetings,  and,  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  dast-metting*  t  q.  v.).  "  It  has  »»een 
doubted  by  some  whether  these  meetings  are  of  any 
great  utility,  and  whether  they  do  not,  in  some  meas- 
ure, force  people  to  say  more  than  is  true,  and  puff  up 
those  with  pride  who  are  able  to  communicate  their 
ideas  w  ith  facility ;  but  to  this  it  has  l>een  answered, 
1.  That  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  proof  of  the  evil  of 
it.  2.  That  the  most  eminent  saints  of  old  did  not  neg- 
lect this  practice  (Psa.  Ivi,  16;  Mai.  iii.  16).  8.  That 
by  a  wise  and  prudent  relation  of  exjierience  the  Chris- 
tian is  led  to  see  that  others  have  partici|uited  of  the 
same  joys  and  sorrows  with  himself ;  he  is  excited  to 
love  and  serve  God ;  and  animated  to  perseverance  in  I 


duty  by  finding  that  others,  of  like  passions  with 
himself,  are  zealous,  active,  and  diligent,  4.  That 
the  Scriptures  aeem  to  enjoin  the  frequent  inter- 
course of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing each  other  in  religious  services  (  Heb.  x,  24,  25 ; 
CoL  iii,  16;  Matt,  xviii,  20)."  See  CLASS-MEET- 
INGS. 

Expiation,  Jewish  Day  op  Annual  (Lev.  xvi, 
1-84;  comp.  xxiii,  36,39;  Numb,  xxix,  7-11),  a  sol- 
emn fast  (Acts  xxvii,  9 ;  Philo,  Opp.  ii,  206,  296,  591 ; 
Josephus,  A  Hi.  xiv,  16,  4)  and  holy  day  (*ir2tj  TSr, 
Lev.  xvi,  81 ;  xxiii,  32),  held  from  the  evening  of  the 
9th  till  that  of  the  10th  day  of  the  6th  month,  Tisri, 
five  days  l>cfore  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  mod- 
ern Mohammedan  fast  called  "  Ramadan,"  held  during 
an  entire  (lunar)  month,  has  sometimes  been  referred 
to  as  having  its  analogies ;  likewise  the  fast  of  Isis 
among  the,  ancient  Egyptians  (Herod,  iv,  186;  comp. 
ii,  40),  and  the  Hindu  fast-day  "  Sandrajonon,"  etc. 
See  Fast. 

EXPIATION,  "a  religious  act,  by  which  satisfac- 
tion or  atonement  is  made  for  the  commission  of  some 
crime,  the  guilt  done  away,  and  the  obligation  to  pun- 
ishment cancelled.  The  chief  methods  of  expiation 
among  the  Jews  were  by  sacrifices ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant always  to  recollect  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
were  of  an  expiatory  character ;  because  as  among  the 
Jews  sacrifices  were  unquestionably  of  divine  original, 
and  as  the  terms  taken  f  om  tbem  are  found  applied 
so  frequently  to  Christ  and  to  his  sufferings  in  the 
New  Testament,  they  serve  to  explain  that  peculiarity 
under  which  the  apostles  regarded  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  afford  additional  proof  that  it  was  considered  bv 
them  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  as  the  grand  universal 
sin-offering  for  the  whole  world.  For  our  Lord  is  an  ■ 
nounced  by  John  as  '  the  Lamb  of  God ;'  and  that  not 
with  reference  to  meekness  or  any  other  moral  virtue, 
but  with  an  accompanying  phrase,  which  would  com- 
municate to  a  Jew  the  full  sacrificial  sense  of  the  Urn\ 
employed,  'the  I-amb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.'  He  is  called  'our  Passover,  sac- 
rificed for  us.'  He  is  said  to  have  given  'himself  for 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  Got!,  for  a  sweet-smell- 
ing savor.'  As  a  priest,  it  was  necessary 'he  should 
have  somewhat  to  offer ;'  and  he  offered  4  himself,' 4  hi« 
own  blood,'  to  which  is  ascribed  the  washing  away  of 
sin,  and  our  eternal  redemption.  He  is  declared  to 
have  '  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,'  to  have 
'by  himself  purged  our  sins,' to  have  'sanctified  the 
people  by  his  own  blood,'  to  have  '  offered  to  God  one 
sacrifice  for  sins.'  Add  to  these,  and  to  innumerable 
other  similar  expressions  and  allusions,  the  argument 
of  the  a[Mistle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which, 
by  proving  at  length  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
superior  in  efficacy  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  he  most 
unequivocally  assumes  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
sacrifice  and  sin-offering ;  for  without  that  it  would  no 
more  have  been  capable  of  comparison  with  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  law,  than  the  death  of  John  the  Bnptist.St. 
Stephen,  or  St.  .lames,  all  martyrs  and  sufferers  for 
the  truth,  who  had  recently  sealed  then-  testimony 
with  their  blood.  This  very  comparison,  we  may  af- 
firm, is  utterly  unaccountable  and  absurd  on  any  hy- 
pothesis which  denies  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  for  what 
relation  could  his  death  have  to  the  Levitical  immola- 
tions and  offerings  if  it  had  no  sacrificial  character? 
Nothing  could,  in  fact,  l»e  more  misleading,  and  own 
al  surd.th  'n  to  apply  those  terms  which,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  in  use  to  express  the  various 
processes  and  means  of  atonement  and  piacular  propi- 
tiation, if  the  apostles  and  Christ  himself  did  not  in- 
tend to  represent  bis  death  strictly  as  an  expiation  for 
sin  —  misleading,  because  such  would  he  the  natural 
and  necessary  inference  from  the  terms  themselves, 
which  had  acquired  this  as  their  established  meaning; 
and  absurd,  because  if, as  Socinians  say,  they  ured  them 
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metaphorically,  there  was  not  even  an  ideal  rcsem- 
ular.ee  between  the  figure  and  that  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  ill  ox  t  rate.  So  totally  irrelevant,  indeed,  will 
those  terms  appear  to  any  notion  entertained  of  the 
death  of  Christ  which  excludes  its  expiatory  charac- 
ter, that  to  assume  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  used 
them  as  metaphors  is  profanely  to  assume  them  to  be 
such  writers  as  would  not  in  any  other  case  be  toler- 
ated ;  writers  wholly  unacquainted  wtih  the  common- 
est rules  of  language,  and  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  bo 
teachers  of  others,  and  that  not  only  in  religion,  but  in 
things  of  inferior  imjiortance. 

2.  "The  use  of  such  terms,  we  have  said,  would  not 
only  be  wholly  absurd,  but  criminally  misleading  to 
the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  who  were  first 
converted  to  Christianity.  To  them  the  notion  of  pro- 
pitiatory offerings,  offerings  to  avert  the  displeasure  I 
of  the  gods,  and  which  expiated  the  crimes  of  offend-  | 
ers,  was  most  familiar,  and  terms  corresponding  to  it 
were  in  constant  use.  The  bold  denial  of  this  by  Dr. 
Priestly  might  well  bring  upon  him  the  reproof  of  arch- 
bishop Magee,  who,  after  establishing  this  point  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  observes,  'So  clearly 
does  their  language  announce  the  notion  of  a  propitia- 
tory atonement,  that  if  we  would  avoid  an  imputation 
on  Dr.  l*ricstly's  fairness,  we  are  driven,  of  necessity, 
to  question  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  those 
writers.'  The  reader  may  consult  the  instances  given 
by  this  writer  in  No.  5  of  his  4  Illustrations,'  appended 
to  his  'Discourses  on  the  Atonement;'  and  also  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Grotius's  As  Satisfaction*-,  whose 
learning  has  most  amply  illustrated  and  firmly  settled 
this  view  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  The  use  to  be 
made  of  this  in  the  argument  is,  that  as  the  apostles 
found  the  very  terms  they  used  with  reference  to  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  fixed  in  an 
expiatory  signification  among  the  Greeks,  they  could 
not,  in  honesty,  use  them  in  a  distant  figurative  sense, 
much  less  in  a  contrary  one,  without  giving  their  read- 
ers due  notice  of  their  having  invested  them  with  a 

'  import.  From  <i yoc, a  polluti  it,  an  i/npurity, -which 
i  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice,  arc  derived  ayviZu  and 
ayia£w,  which  denote  the  act  of  expiation ;  xaOaiput, 
too,  to  purify,  cleanse,  is  applied  to  the  effect  of  expia- 
tion; and  iKdoKopat  denotes  the  method  of  propitia- 
ting the  gods  by  sacrifice.  These,  and  other  words  of 
similar  import,  are  used  hy  the  authors  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles;  but  they 
give  no  premonition  of  using  them  in  any  strange  and 
altered  sense ;  and  when  they  apply  them  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  tbey  must,  therefore,  be'  understood  to  use 
them  in  their  received  meaning.  In  like  manner  the 
Jews  had  their  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  the  terms  and 
phrases  used  in  them  are,  in  like  manner,  employed  by 
the  apostles  to  characterize  the  death  of  their  Lord ; 
and  they  would  have  Iwen  as  guilty  of  misleading 
th  ir  Jewish  as  their  Gentile  readers  had  they  em- 
ployed them  in  a  new  sense,  and  without  warning, 
which,  unquestionably,  they  never  gave. 

3.  "As  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law,  it  is  not  required  by  the  argument  to  show 
that  all  the  Levitical  offerings  were  of  this  character. 
There  were  also  offerings  for  persons  and  for  things 
prescribed  for  purification,  which  were  identical ;  but 
even  they  grew  out  of  the  leading  notion  of  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  that  legal  purification  which  resulted 
from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  enough  to  prove 
that  the  grand  and  eminent  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were 
strictly  expiatory,  and  that  by  them  the  offerers  were 
released  from  punishment  and  death,  for  which  ends 
they  were  appointed  by  the  lawgiver.  When  we  speak,  j 
too,  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  we  do  not  mean  either,  on  i 
the  one  hand,  such  a  substitution  as  that  the  victim  j 
should  bear  the  same  quantum  of  pain  and  suffering  as 
the  offender  himself ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  put  in  the  place  of  the  offender  as  a  mere  symbol- 
ical act,  by  which  be  confessed  his  desert  of  punish- 


ment ;  but  substitution  made  by  divine  appointment,  by 
which  the  victim  was  exposed  to  sufferings  and  death 
instead  of  the  offender,  in  virtue  of  which  the  offender 
himself  was  released.  With  this  view,  one  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  why  so  able  a  writer  as  archbishop  Magee 
should  prefer  to  use  the  term  *  vicarious  import'  rather 
than  the  simple  and  established  term  '  vicarious,'  since 
the  Antinmnian  notion  of  substitution  may  be  other- 
wise sufficiently  guarded  against,  and  the  phrase  '  vi- 
carious import'  is  certainly  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  that  figurative  notion  of  mere  symUdk-al  action, 
which,  however  plausible,  does  in  fact  deprive  the  an- 
cient sacrifices  of  their  typical,  and  the  oblation  of 
Christ  of  its  real  efficacy.  Vicarious  acting  is  acting 
for  another;  vicarious  suffering  is  suffering  for  anoth- 
er ;  but  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  suffering 
in  the  case  of  Christ  are  to  be  determined  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  at  large,  and  not  wholly  by  tho  term 
itself,  which  is,  however,  useful  for  this  purpose  (and 
therefore  to  1*  preserved),  that  it  indicates  the  sense 
in  which  those  who  use  it  understand  the  declaration 
of  Scripture,  'Christ  died  for  us,'  so  as  that  he  died 
not  merely  for  our  benejU,  but  in  our  stead;  in  other 
words,  that,  but  for  his  having  died,  those  who  believe 
in  him  would  personally  have  suffered  that  death  which 
is  tho  penalty  of  every  violation  of  the  law  t>f  God. 

4.  "  That  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  expiatory 
and  vicarious  admits  of  abundant  proof.  The  chief 
objections  made  to  this  doctrine  are,  (1.)  That  under 
the  law,  in  all  capital  cases,  the  offender,  upon  legal 
proof  or  conviction,  was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  no 
sacrifice  could  exempt  him  from  the  penalty.  (2.) 
That  in  all  lower  cases  to  which  the  law  had  not  at- 
tached capital  punishment,  but  pecuniary  mulcts,  or 
personal  labor  or  servitude  upon  their  non-payment, 
this  penalty  was  to  be  strictly  executed,  and  none 
could  plead  any  privilege  for  exemption  on  account  of 
sacrifice;  and  that  when  sacrifices  were  ordained  with 
a  pecuniar}'  mulct,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  fine,  one  part  of  which  was  paid  to  the  fctite,  the 
other  to  the  Church.  This  was  the  mode  of  argument 
adopted  by  the  author  of  The  Moral  /'hilosojiA<  r,  and 
noth'ng  of  weight  has  been  added  to  these  objections 
since  his  day.  Now  much  of  this  may  be  granted 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  argument,  and,  indeed, 
is  no  more  than  the  most  orthodox  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  often  remarked.  The  law  under  which  the 
Jews  were  placed  was  at  once,  as  to  them,  both  a 
moral  and  a  political  law  ;  and  the  lawgiver  excepted 
certain  offences  from  the  benefit  of  pardon,  because 
that  would  have  been  exemption  from  tem|toral  death, 
which  was  the  state  penalty.  He  therefore  would  ac- 
cept no  atonement  for  such  transgressions.  Hlasphe- 
my,  idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery  were  the  'pre- 
sumptuous sins'  which  were  thus  exempted ;  and  the 
reason  will  lie  seen  in  the  political  relation  of  the  peo- 
ple to  God ;  for,  in  refusing  to  exempt  them  from  pun- 
ishment in  this  world,  respect  was  had  to  the  order  and 
benefit  of  society.  Running  parallel,  however,  with 
this  political  application  of  the  law  to  the  Jews  as  sub. 
jecte  of  the  theocracy,  we  see  the  authority  of  the  moral 
law  kept  over  them  as  men  and  creatures ;  and  if  these 
'presumptuous  sins'  of  blasphemy  and  idolatry,  of 
murder  and  adultery,  and  a  few  others,  were  the  only 
capital  crimes  considered  politically,  they  were  not  tho 
only  capital  crimes  considered  morally ;  that  is,  there 
were  other  crimes  which  would  have  subjected  th- 
offender  to  death  but  for  this  provision  of  expiatory 
oblations.  The  true  question,  then,  is  whether  such 
sacrifices  were  appointed  by  God,  and  accepted  instead 
of  the  personal  punishment  or  life  of  the  offender, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  forfeited,  as  in  the 
other  cases ;  and,  if  so,  if  the  life  of  animal  sacrifices 
was  accepted  instead  of  the  life  of  man,  then  tho  notion 
that  •  they  were  mere  mulcts  and  pecuniary  penalties' 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  most 
of  the  Levitical  oblations  is  establuhed.    That  other 
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offences  lK'«i(lea  those  above  mentioned  were  capital, 
that  is,  exposed  the  offender  to  death,  is  clear  from 
this,  that  all  offences  against  the  law  had  this  capital 
character.  As  death  was  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
mandment given  to  Adam,  so  any  one  who  transgress- 
ed any  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  l>ecame  guilty  of  death ; 
every  man  was  'accursed,'  that  is,  devoted  to  die,  who 
'  continued  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law.'  'The  man  only  that  doeth  these  things  shall 
live  by  them'  was  the  rule ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to 
redeem  the  offenders  from  this  penalty  that  sacrifices 
were  appointed.  So,  with  reference  to  the  great  day 
of  expiation,  we  read, '  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest 
make  an  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  you 
may  be  clean  from  all  j  our  sins ;  and  this  shall  be  an 
everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to  make  an 
for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sins 
(Lev.  xvi,  30  34). 

5.  "To  prove  that  this  was  the  intention  and  effect 
of  the  annual  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  we  need  do  little 
more  than  refer  to  Lev.  xvii,  10, 11:  'I  will  set  my 
(ace  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut 
him  off  from  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it 
is  the  blood  that  makcth  an  atonement  for  the  soul.' 
Here  the  blood  which  is  said  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  soul  is  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  and  to  make 
an  atonement  for  the  soul  is  the  same  as  to  be  a  ran- 
som for  the  soul,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  Exod. 
xxx,  12-16 ;  and  to  be  a  ransom  for  the  soul  is  to  avert 
death.  '  Tbey  shall  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his 
soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  among 
them,'  by  which  their  lives  might  I*  suddenly  Uken 
away.  The  4  soul'  is  also  here  used  obviously"  for  the 
life ;  the  blood,  or  the  life  of  the  victims  in  all  sacri- 
fices, was  substituted  for  the  life  of  man,  to  preserve 
him  from  death,  and  the  victims  were  therefore  vica- 
rious. 

6.  "The  Hebrew  word  ^82,  rendered  atonement, 
signifying  primarily  to  cover,  to  ovrrtptrad,  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  evasive  criticisms.  It  comes,  how- 
ever, in  the  secondary  sense,  to  signify  atonement  or 
propitiation,  because  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cover,  or, 
in  Scripture  meaning,  to  remit  offences.  The  Septua- 
gint  also  renders  it  by  i^Xaaxopat,  to  appease,  to  make 
pmpUims.  It  is  used,  indeed,  where  the  means  of 
atonement  are  not  of  the  sacrificial  kind ;  but  these  in- 
stances equally  serve  to  evince  the  Scripture  sense  of 
the  term,  in  cases  of  transgression,  to  l>c  that  of  recon- 
ciling the  offended  deity  by  averting  his  displeasure, 
so  that  when  the  atonement  for  sin  is  said  to  be  made 
by  sacrifice,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  sacrifice  was 
strictly  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation.  Agreeably  to  this 
conclusion,  we  find  it  expressly  declared,  in  the  several 
cases  of  piacular  oblations  for  transgression  of  the  di- 
vine commands,  that  the  sins  for  which  atonement  was 
made  by  those  oblations  should  be  forgiven. 

7.  "  As  the  notion  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were 
not  vicarious,  but  mere  mulcts  and  fines,  is  overturned 
by  the  general  appointment  of  the  Mood  to  be  an  atone- 
ment for  the  souls,  the  forfeited  lives,  of  men,  so  also 
is  it  contradicted  by  particular  instances.  I^et  us  refer 
to  Lev.  vi.  In,  16 :  *  If  a  so  til  commit  a  trespass,  and 
sin  through  ignorance  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord, 
he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath  done 
in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereto, 
and  shall  give  it  to  the  priest.'  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
proper  fine  for  the  trespass  ;  but  it  is  added, 4  He  shall 
bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord  a  ram  without 
blemish,  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him 
with  the  ram  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him.'  Thus,  then,  so  far  from  the  sacrifice 
being  the  fine,  the  fine  is  distinguished  from  it,  and 
with  the  ram  only  was  the  atonement  made  to  the 
Lord  for  his  trespass.    Nor  can  the  ceremouies  with 


which  the  trespass  and  sin  offerings  were  accompanied 
agree  with  any  notion  but  that  of  their  vicarious  char- 
acter. The  worshipper,  conscious  of  his  trespass, 
brought  an  animal,  his  own  property,  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  This  was  not  a  eucharistical  act;  not 
a  memorial  of  mercies  received,  but  of  sins  committed. 
He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  the 
symltolicul  act  of  transferring  punishment,  then  slew 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  delivered  it  to  the  priest, 
who  burned  the  fat  and  part  of  the  animul  upon  the 
altar;  and,  having  sprinkled  part  of  the  blood  upon 
the  altar,  and  in  some  cases  upon  the  offerer  himself, 
poured  the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  And  thus, 
we  are  told, 4  The  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him.'  So  clearly  is  it  made  manifest  by  these  actions, 
and  by  the  description  of  their  nature  and  end,  that 
the  animal  bore  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and 
that  by  this  appointment  he  was  reconciled  to  God, 
and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  offences. 

8.  "An  equally  strong  proof  that  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mal sacrifice  was  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  life  of 
man  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  atonement  was  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  be  made,  by  sin  offerings  and 
burnt  offerings,  for  even  bodily  distempers  and  disor- 
ders. It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  to  explain 
the  distinctions  between  these  various  oblations,  nor 
yet  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  requiring  propitiation 
to  be  made  for  corporal  infirmities,  which  in  many 
cases  could  not  be  avoided.  They  were,  however, 
thus  connected  with  sin  as  the  cause"  of  all  these  disor- 
ders ;  and  God,  who  had  placed  his  residence  among 
the  Israelites,  insisted  upon  a  perfect  ceremonial  puri- 
ty, to  impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  his  moral  purity, 
and  the  necessity  of  purification  of  mind.  Whether 
these  were  the  reasons,  or  some  others  not  at  all  dis- 
'  coverable  by  us,  all  such  unclean  persons  were  liable 
i  to  death,  and  were  exempted  from  it  only  by  animal 
sacrifices.  This  appears  from  the  conclusion  to  all  the 
Levitical  di  ections  concerning  the  ceremonial  to  be 
observed  in  all  such  cases :  '  Thus  shall  ye  separate 
the  children  of  Israel  from  their  uncleanness ;  that 
they  die  not  in,'  or  by, '  their  uncleanness,  when  they 
detile  my  tabernacle  which  is  among  them'  (Lev.  xv, 
31).  So  that,  by  virtue  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  saved  from  a  death  which  other- 
wise they  would  have  suffered  from  their  uncleanness. 
and  that  try  substituting  the  life  of  the  animal  for  the 
life  of  the  offerer.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  death  is 
in  these  instances  threatened  only  as  the  punishment 
of  not  observing  these  laws  of  purification ;  for  the  rea- 
son given  in  the  passage  just  quoted  shows  that  the 
threatening  of  death  was  not  hypothetical  upon  their 
not  bringing  the  prescribed  purification,  but  is  ground- 
ed upon  the  fact  of  'defiling  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord 
which  was  among  them,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  done 
by  all  uncleanness,  as  such,  in  the  first  instance. 

"  9.  "As  a  farther  proof  of  the  vicarious  character  of 
the  principal  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  economy  we  may 
instance  those  statedly  offered  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. Every  day  were  offered  two  lambs,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening, 4  for  a  continual 
burnt  offering.'  To  these  daily  victims  were  to  to 
added  weekly  two  other  lambs  for  the  burnt  offering 
of  cverj-  Sabbath.  None  of  these  could  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  fines  for  offences,  since  they  were  offer- 
ed for  no  particular  person,  and  must  be  considered, 
therefore,  unless  resolved  into  an  unmeaning  ceremo- 
ny, piacular  and  vicarious.  To  pass  over,  however, 
the  monthly  sacrifices,  and  those  offered  at  the  great 
feasts,  it  is  sufficient  to  fix  upon  those,  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  offered  on  the  solemn 
anniversary  of  expiation.  On  that  day,  to  other  pre- 
scribed sacrifices,  were  to  be  added  another  ram  for  a 
burnt  offering,  and  another  goat,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  sacrifices  for  a  sin  offering,  whose  blood  was  to  be 
carried  by  the  high-priest  into  the  inner  sr.nctuary, 
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which  was  not  dona  by  the  blood  of  any  other  victim, 
except  the  bullock,  which  was  offered  the  same  day  as 
a  sin  offering  for  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  ceremony,  whereby  atonement  wait  to 
be  made  1  for  all  the  sins'  of  the  whole  Jewish  people, 
are  so  strikingly  significant  that  they  deserve  a  partic- 
ular detail.  On  the  day  appointed  for  this  general 
expiation  the  priest  is  commanded  to  offer  a  bullock 
and  a  goat  as  sin  offerings,  the  one  for  himself  and 
the  other  for  the  people ;  and,  having  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  these  in  due  form  before  the  mercy  seat,  to 
lead  forth  a  second  goat,  denominated  'the  scape- 
gout;'  and,  after  laying  both  his  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  in- 
iquities of  the  people,  to  put  them  upon  the  head  of 
the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal,  thus  bearing  the  sins 
of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilderness ;  in  this  man- 
ner expressing,  by  an  action  which  cannot  l»e  misun- 
derstood, that  the  atonement,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  was 
to  tie  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering,  con- 
sisted in  removing  from  the  people  their  iniquities  by 
this  translation  of  them  to  the  animal.  For  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  is  not  a 
distinct  one  :  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  process,  and  is 
evidently  the  concluding  part  and  symbolical  consum- 
mation of  the  sin  offering;  so  that  the  transfer  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat, and  the  bearing  them  away  into  the  wilderness, 
manifestly  imply  that  the  atonement  effected  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering  consisted  in  the  transfer 
and  consequent  removal  of  those  iniquities. 

10.  "  How,  then,  is  this  impressive  and  singular 
ceremonial  to  be  explained  ?  Shall  wc  resort  to  the 
notion  of  mulcts  and  fines  ?  If  so,  then  this  and  other 
stated  sacrifices  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  pe- 
nal enactments.  But  this  cannot  agree  with  the  no- 
of  such  sacrifices  annually  in  succeeding 
*  This  shall  be  a  statute  forever  unto 
you.'  The  law  appoints  a  certain  day  in  the  year  for 
expiating  the  sins  both  of  the  high-priest  himself  and 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  that  for  all  hi  jth-prie*ts 
and  all  generations  of  the  congregation.  Now,  could 
a  law  be  enacted  inflicting  a  certain  penalty,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  upon  a  whole  people,  as  well  as  upon  their 
hi^h-priest,  thns  presuming  upon  their  actual  trans- 
gression of  it  ?  The  sacrifice  was  also  for  sins  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  yet  the  penalty,  if  it  were  one,  is  not  greater 
than  individual  persons  were  often  obliged  to  undergo 
for  s:.ngle  trespasses.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  lie  more 
absurd  than  this  hypothesis.  Shall  wo  account  for  it 
by  caving  that  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  worshipper,  but  exclude  the  notion  of  expiation? 
But  here  we  are  obliged  to  confine  the  benefit  to  rec- 
onciliation and  the  taking  away  of  sins,  and  that  by 
the  appointed  means  of  tho  shedding  of  blood,  and  the 
presentation  of  blood  In  the  holy  place,  accompanied 
bv  the  expressive  ceremony  of  inqiosition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim  ;  the  import  of  which  act 
is  fixed,  beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  priests  confess- 
ing over  that  victim  the  sins  of  all  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  imprecating  upon  its  head  the  venge- 
ance due  to  them  (Lev.  xvi,  21).  Shall  we  content 
ourselves  with  merely  saying  that  this  was  a  symbol? 
But  "he  question  remains,  Of  what  was  it  the  aymlml  ? 
To  determine  this,  let  the  several  parts  of  the  symbolic 
action  be  enumerated.  Here  is  confession  of  sin; 
confession  Itefore  God  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ; 
the  substitution  of  a  victim ;  the  figurative  transfer 
of  sins  to  that  victim ;  the  shedding  of  blood,  which 
(iod  appointed  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul ;  the 
carrying  the  blood  into  the  holiest  plnce,  the  very  per- 
mission of  which  clearly  marked  the  divine  accept- 
ance; the  bearing  away  of  iniquity;  and  the  actual 
reconciliation  of  the  people  to  God.  If,  then,  this  is 
symbolical,  It  has  nothing  very  corrcn|iondent  with  it; 
it  never  had  or  can  have  anything  correspondent  to  it 
but  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 


munication  of  the  benefits  of  his  passion  in  the  forgive, 
ness  of  sins  to  those  that  believe  in  him,  and  in  their 
reconciliation  with  God.  Shall  we,  finally,  say  that 
those  sacrifices  had  respect,  not  to  God,  to  obtain  par- 
don by  expiation,  but  to  the  offerer,  teaching  him 
moral  lessons,  and  calling  forth  moral  dispositions? 
We  answer  that  this  hypothesis  leaves  many  of  the 
essential  circumstances  of  the  ceremonial  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  The  tabernacle  and  temple  were  erect- 
ed for  the  residence  of  God  by  his  own  command. 
There  it  was  his  will  to  be  approached,  and  to  these 
sacred  places  the  victims  were  required  to  be  brought. 
Anywhere  else  they  might  as  well  have  been  offered, 
if  they  had  had  respect  only  to  the  offerer;  but  they 
were  required  to  he  brought  to  God,  to  be  offered  ac- 
cording to  a  preacriljed  ritual,  and  by  an  order  of  men 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Now  truly  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  offered  in  the  sanctuary 
rather  than  in  any  other  place,  except  that  they  were 
offered  to  the  Inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary ;  nor  could 
they  be  offered  in  bis  presence  without  having  respect 
to  him.  There  were  some  victims  whose  blood,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  was  to  be  carried  into  the  inner 
sanctuary;  but  for  what  purpose  can  we  suppose  the 
blood  to  have  been  carried  into  the  most  secret  place 
of  the  divine  residence,  except  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
him  in  whose  presence  it  was  sprinkled  ?  To  this  we 
may  add  that  the  reason  given  for  these  sacred  servi- 
ces is  not  in  any  case  a  mere  moral  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  :  they  were 
'to  make  atonement,'  that  is,  to  avert  God's  displeas- 
ure, that  the  people  miiiht  not '  die." 

11.  "  We  may  find,  also,  another  more  explicit  illus- 
tration in  the  sacrifice  of  tho  passover.  The  sacrificial 
character  of  this  offering  is  strongly  marked ;  for  it 
was  an  offering  brought  to  the  taliernaclu ;  it  was  slain 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon 
the  altar  by  the  priests.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
passing  over  and  sparing  of  the  houses  of  the  Israel- 
ites, on  the  door-p'ists  of  which  the  blood  of  the  immo- 
lated lamb  was  sprinkled,  when  the  first-born  in  the 
houses  of  tho  Egyptians  were  slain ;  and  thus  we  have 
another  instance  of  life  being  spared  by  the  instituted 
means  of  animal  sacrifice.  Nor  need  wc  confine  our- 
selves to  particular  instances.  'Almost  all  things,' 
says  an  apostle,  who  surely  knew  his  subject,  'are  by 
the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission.'  Thus,  by  their  very  law, 
and  by  constant  usage,  were  the  Jews  familiarized  to 
the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the  his- 
tory contained  in  their  sacred  l>ooks,  especially  in  Gen- 
esis, which  sfieaks  of  the  vicarious  sacrifices  offered  by 
the  patriarchs ;  and  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  that 
patriarch  is  said  to  hnve  offered  sacrifices  for  the  sup- 
posed sins  of  his  sons ;  and  where  Kliphas  is  command- 
ed, by  a  divine  oracle,  to  offer  a  burnt-offering  for  him- 
self "and  his  friends, '  lest  God  should  deal  with  them 
after  their  folly.' 

12.  "  On  the  sentiments  of  tho  uninspired  Jewish 
writers  on  this  point,  the  substitution  of  the  life  of  the 
animal  for  that  of  the  offerer,  and,  consequently,  the 
expiatory  nature  of  their  sacrifices,  Outram  has  given 
many  quotations  from  their  writings,  which  the  reader 
may  consult  in  his  work  on  Sacrifices.  Two  or  three 
only  may  be  adduced  by  way  of  specimen.  R.  Levi 
lien-Gerson  says, '  The  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
offerers  was  designed  to  indicate  that  their  *ins  were 
removed  from  themselves  and  transferred  to  tho  ani- 
mal.' Isaac  bcn-Arama :  '  He  transfers  his  sins  from 
himself,  and  lays  them  upon  the  head  of  tho  victim.' 
R.  Moses  bcn-Nachman  says,  with  respect  to  a  sinner 
offering  a  victim, '  It  was  just  that  his  blood  should  l>e 
shed,  and  that  his  body  should  he  burned ;  but  the 
Creator,  of  his  mercy,  accepted  the  victim  from  him 
as  his  substitute  and  ransom,  that  the  blood  of  the  an- 
imal might  be  sbed  instead  of  his  blood-that  is,  that 
tho  blood  of  the  animal  might  be  given  for  hU  Ufa.* 
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13.  "  Full  of  those  ideas  of  vicarious  expiation,  then, 
the  apostle*  wrote  and  spoke,  and  the  Jews  of  their 
time  heard  and  read,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Socinian  pretence  is,  that  the  inspired  penmen 
used  the  sacrificial  terms  -which  occur  in  their  writings 
figuratively ;  but  we  not  only  reply,  as  before,  that 
they  could  not  do  this  honestly  unless  they  had  given 
notice  of  this  new  application  of  the  established  terms 
of  the  Jewish  theology ;  but,  if  this  be  assumed,  it 
leaves  us  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  that  really 
was  which  they  intended  to  teach  by  these  sacrificial 
terms  and  allusions.  They  are  themselves  utterly  si- 
lent as  to  this  point ;  and  the  varying  theories  of  those 
who  reject  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  fact,  confess 
that  their  writings  afford  no  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  blasphemous  to  suppose,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  inspired  men  should  write  on  purpose  to 
mislead,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that,  had  they  only  been  ordinary  writers,  they  should 
construct  a  figurative  language  out  of  terms  which 
had  a  definite  and  established  sense,  without  giving 
any  intimation  at  all  that  they  employed  them  other- 
wise than  in  their  received  meaning,  or  telling  us  why 
they  adopted  them  at  all,  and  more  especially  when 
they  knew  that  they  must  be  interpreted,  both  by  Jews 
and  Greeks,  in  a  sense  which,  if  the  Socinians  are 
right,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  they  in 
tended  to  convey." 

Some  modem  writers  deny  the  expiatory  character 
of  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  So  Bushnell  ( I'icariotu  Sac- 
rifice, p.  424)  asserts  that  no  such  thing  as  expiation  is 
contained  or  supposed  to  be  wrought  out  in  the  Scrip- 
ture sacrifices.  On  this  see  Drituh  Quarterly,  Oct. 
1866,  reprinted  in  the  Theol.  Eclectic  (New  Haven),  lv, 
397 ;  and  also  an  article  on  the  Exjriatory  feature  of 
the  Atonement  (Brit.  Qua rterfy,  Oct.  18G7;  also  in  the 
Theol.  Eclectic,  v,  201  sq.).  See  the  articles  Atone- 
ment; Redemption;  Sacrifice. 

Exposition,  "  the  opening  up  and  interpreting 
larger  portions  of  Scripture  in  public  discourses.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  practice  has  long  obtained,  and 
still  extensively  prevails,  it  is  called  lecturing.  While 
the  striking  and  insulated  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
furnish  abundant  matter  for  sermon*,  are  calculated, 
when  judiciously  treated,  to  rouse  and  fix  attention ; 
and  the  discourses  founded  on  them  may  be  more  use- 
ful to  general  hearers,  especially  the  careless  and  un- 
converted, expository  discourses  furnish  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  it  regards  the  enlargement  of  the  Chris- 
tian's views  of  divine  truth,  and  his  consequent  ad- 
vancement in  the  ways  of  God.  By  judiciously  ex- 
pounding the  Scripture?,  a  minister  may  hope  to  give 
a  clearer  exhibition  of  the  great  principles  of  religion 
in  their  mutual  connections  and  diversified  bearings 
than  could  otherwise  lie  done.  He  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  unfolding  the  true  meaning  of  those 
parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  difficult— of  bringing  a 
vast  variety  of  topics  before  his  hearers,  which  may  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  but  which  he  could 
not  so  conveniently  have  treated  in  preaching  from 
detached  texts — of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity  in  their  relative  positions — of  success- 
fully counteracting  and  arresting  the  progress  of  dan- 
gerous errors,  and  of  storing  the  minds  of  his  people 
with  correct  and  influential  views  of  divine  things. 
(See  Doddridge  on  Preaching.)  Such  a  mode  of  public 
instruction  cannot  but  prove  of  great  use  to  a  minis- 
ter's own  mind,  by  rousing  his  energies,  hahitunting 
him  to  close  and  accurate  research,  and  saving  him 
much  of  that  indecision  in  the  choice  of  texts  which 
is  so  much  lamented"  (Buck,  Theoty.  Dictionary,  s.  v.). 
Dr.  James  W.Alexander  was  very  earnest  in  advising 
expository  preaching.  "  It  is  the  most  obvious  and 
natural  way  of  conveying  to  the  hearers  the  import  of 
the  sacred  volume.  It  is  the  very  work  (to  interpret 
the  Scriptures)  for  which  the  ministry  was  instituted." 
He  advises  exposition  of  whole  chapters  or  books  in 


course,  pleading  for  it  not  only  the  sanction  of  andent 
usage,  but  also  certain  great  advantages  of  the  meth- 
od both  to  the  preacher  and  bis  hearers  (Thoughts  on 
Preaching,  N.  Y.  1867,  12rao,  p.  272  sq.).  See  Homi- 
lbtics. 

Expositions  of  Scripture.  See  Commentary 
Exsuperius,  bishop  of  Toulouse  in  the  end  of  the 
4th  and  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  celebrated  for 
the  exercise  of  remarkable  charity  during  a  great  fam- 
ine. After  having  given  away  all  his  own  property, 
he  sold  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  help  the 
poor.  Jerome  compared  him  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta, 
and  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  Zechariiih. 
Hope  Innocent  addressed  a  decretal  to  him.  He  died 
about  A.D.  417.   See  Acta  Sanctorum,  Sept.  28 ;  Tille- 

j  mont,  Memoiret,  x,  617, 825 ;  A.  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints, 

j  September  28. 

|    Extempore  Preaching.    See  Homiletics. 

1  Extravagants  (Extravagantes),  a  name  given  to 
decretal  epistles  of  the  popes  issued  after  Gratian's 

•  Decrttum,  and  not  contained  in  that  work  (see  Canon 
Law,  vol.  ii,  p.  87,  col.  2).  They  were  therefore  call- 
ed ejetra  decrttum  vagantes,  or,  briefly,  extraragantes ; 

I  and  this  name  was  still  given  to  them  after  their  in- 
sertion in  the  l»ody  of  the  canon  law.  For  an  account 
of  the  different  collections  of  extravagant**,  see  Canon 
Law. 

Extreme  Unction,  one  of  the  sacraments  (the 
5th)  of  the  Roman  Church,  administered  to  sick  per- 
sons in  ext  remit,  by  anointing  them  with  oil  when 
death  appears  near.  It  dates  from  the  11th  century, 
though  the  Roman  Church,  of  course,  seeks  to  trace 
it  back  to  the  apostolic  age. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Practice. — The  Church  of  Rome  ap- 
peals (see  below)  to  Mark  vi,  13,  and  James  v,  14-16, 
as  Scripture  authority  for  extreme  unction.  In  Maik 
we  are  told  that  the  apostles  "  anointed  with  oil  many 
that  were  sick,  and  healed  them."    Clearly  there  is  no 

;  trace  of  the  "  sacrament"  here.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
in  citing  this  passage,  shrewdly  says  that  it  is  "inti- 
mated" only  in  Mark,  because,  according  to  Rome,  the 
apostles  were  not "  priests"  until  the  Last  Supper.  If, 
then,  the  passage  in  Mark  teaches  the  institution  0f  the 
sacrament,  it  would  follow  that  others  beside  priests 
|  could  administer  it.    Cardinal  Cajetan,  as  cited  by 
j  Catharinus,  rejects  this  text  as  inapplicable  to  this 
j  sacrament;  and  Suarez  (in  part  iii.disp.  39,  §  1,  n.  5) 
says  that  "when  the  apostles  are  said  to  anoint  the 
j  sick  and  heal  them  (Mark  vi,  13),  this  was  not  said  in 
1  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  unction,  because  their 
cures  had  not  of  themselves  an  immediate  respect  to 
I  the  soul."   As  to  the  passage  in  James,  it  speaks  of  an 
anointing  for  "healing"  by  all  the  ciders  of  the  Church, 
who  might  or  might  not  be  laymen ;  it  was  "  the  pray- 
er of  faith  that  was  to  save  the  sick"  (sec,  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  this  passage,  Elliott,  Delineation  <f 
Romanian,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xiv). 

II.  Thr  Ancient  Grtek  Church.— The  ancient  writers 
of  the  Greek  Church  use  the  passage  of  James  only  for 
exegetical,  not  for  dogmatical  purposes.  Origen,  in 
the  second  homily  on  Levit.  iv,  quotes  the  words  of 

!  James  when  he  speaks  of  the  different  ways  which  are 
given  to  the  Christian  for  the  remission  of  their  sins. 
As  the  seventh  way  be  mentions  severe  penance,  in 
which  he  finds  a  compliance  with  tbe  words  of  James: 
"If  any  >>e  sick,  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 

,  Church,  and  let  them  lay  their  hands  on  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  tbe  name  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  Tbe 
connection  shows  that  Origen  applies  the  words  to 
mental  and  physical  sickness,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  which  he  adds  to  the  apostolic  words,  points  to  a 
local  use  of  anointment  in  Alexandria  at  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  lapsi.  Chrysostom  (C>»  the  Priesthood,  Hi, 
106)  quotes  the  words  of  James  only  as  an  argument 
that  the  priests  have  the  power  of  remitting  sins. 
John  of  Damascus,  in  speaking  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
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Church,  treats  only  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
The  first  certain  testimony  for  the  use  of  the  anoint- 
ment  of  the  sick  in  the  Greek  Church  is  given  by  a 
Weston  writer  about  79ft,  Theodulf  of  Orleans. 

III.  The  Ancient  Ixttin  Church.  —  In  the  Western 
Church,  Irenteus  (i,  21, 5)  states  that  the  Gnostics,  and 
in  particular  the  Hernclconites,  poured  upon  dying 
memlter*  a  mixture  of  water  and  oil,  amidst  on  invo- 
cation of  praver,  in  order  that  their  souls  might  be- 
come invisible  and  inaccessible  to  the  hostile  powers 
of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  uncritical  in  the  highest 
degree  for  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  infer  from  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Gnostic  rite  the  existence  of  a  similar  rite 
in  the  orthodox  Church.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  full  information  of  the 
ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  Western  Church,  know 
nothing  of  extreme  unction  as  a  sacrament.  This  si- 
lence can  not  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  dis- 
ci plina  arcan';  as  the  latter  exclusively  embraced  l>ap- 
tUm  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  as  even  these  topics, 
notwithstanding  the  disci pliiut  arenni,  are  frequently 
and  fully  discussed  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Many 
of  the  latter  mention  the  frequent  use  of  oil  as  a  pecu- 
liar charisma  for  miraculous  cures.  Thus  it  is  related 
by  Tertullian  that  the  pagan  Severn*,  father  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus,  was  cured  by  the  Christian  l'roclus 
by  means  of  anointment.  This  certainly  can  have  no 
reference  to  a  sacrament  for  the  use  of  Christians. 
(Many  other  examples  of  this  use  of  oil  may  be  found 
in  Chemnitz,  ami  in  Iiinterim,  Itcnhcurd  gkatcn,  vol. 
vi,  pt.  iii,  p.  289. J  Superstition  developed  this  usage, 
and  it  occurred,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Chrysos- 
tom.  that  the  lamps  burning  in  the  churches  were  plun- 
dered for  the  purpose  of  using  the  oil  as  a  preservative 
against  possible,  and,  as  a  miraculous  remedy,  against 
actual  diseases.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  this 
medicinal  and  miraculous  anointment  could  become 
the  l»asis  and  the  origin  of  a  sacrament  (see  on  this 
point  Marheineke,  Svmbolit,  i,  8,  p.  2.V»).  The  transi- 
tion is  visible  in  an  epistle  from  the  Roman  bi«hop  In- 
nocent I  to  bishop  Decentius,  of  Eugubium,  written  in 
41G.  Innocent  calls  the  anointment  of  the  sick  a 
"kind  of  sacrament"  (genus  sacramenti);  and  while 
he  reserves  to  the  bishops  the  right  of  preparing  the 
sacred  oil,  he  state*  that  both  priests  and  Ittymen  may 
apply  the  oil  (quod  ab  episcopo  confectum  non  solum 
sacerdotibus  aed  omnibus  uti  Christiunis  licet  in  sua 
aut  in  suorum  necessitate  unguenduin),  which  is  entire- 
ly at  variance  with  the  present  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  according  to  which  the  sacrament  can  be  ad- 
ministered only  by  priests.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century  the  anointment  of  the  sick  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  Councils.  Theo- 
dulf of  Orleans  (7<Jf>),  and  the  first  Council  of  Mentz 
(£47),  place  it  by  the  side  of  penance  and  the  Eucharist, 
but  preceding  the  two  latter.  The  recovery  of  the 
sick  is  always  regarded  as  the  chief  object.  Its  use 
appear*  to  have  been  considered  necessary  only  for 
sinners ;  for  abl<ot  Adelhard,  of  Corbie,  was  asked  by 
the  monks  of  the  monastery  whether  he  desired  to  l»e 
anointed  with  the  sacred  oil,  as  they  were  certain  that 
lie  was  free  from  sins.  The  conception  of  the  anoint- 
ment of  the  sick  aa  an  act  of  penance  caused  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question  whether  it  could  be  repeated. 
Ivo  of  Chart  res,  and  Godfrey,  abbot  of  Venddme  (about 
ll'  O),  denied  that  the  rite  could  be  administered  more 
than  once,  comparing  it  with  the  public  penance ;  and 
it  was  a  popular  lielief  that  a  person  recovering  from 
sickness  after  receiving  the  anointment  must  not  touch 
the  ground  with  bare  feet,  and  abstain  from  marital  in- 
tercourse and  the  eating  of  meat.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  the  12th  century  that  the  names  sticrnmentum  ereun- 
tiwn  and  extrema  ttnetin  came  first  into  use. 

IV.  Extreme  Unctim  as  a  Sacrament  in  the  Church 
of  Rome. — A  full  dogmatical  treatment  of  the  anoint- 
ment of  the  sick,  according  to  the  teaching  gradually 
developed  in  the  Church,  was  first  given  by  Hugo  of 


St.  Victor  (De  Sacram.fdn  lib.  ii,  p.  xv).  Peter 
bardus  assigned  to  it,  in  the  series  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments which  he  is  the  first  to  mention,  the  fifth  place 
(Sentent.  lib.  iv,  diet.  28).  The  scholastics,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, Thomas  Aquinas,  completed  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  this  doctrine,  and  the  shape  given  to  it 
1  by  Thomas  received  the  sanction  of  the  Councils  of 
Florence  and  of  Trent. 

!  The  canons  of  Trout  on  this  subject  are :  "Canon  1. 
If  any  shall  say  that  extreme  unction  is  not  truly  and 
properly  a  sacrament,  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  declared  by  the  blessed  apostle  James,  but 
only  a  rite  received  from  the  fathers,  or  a  human  inven- 
tion, let  him  Iks  accursed.  Can.  2.  If  any  shall  say  that 
the  holy  anointing  of  the  sick  does  not  confer  grace,  nor 
remit  sins,  nor  relieve  the  sick,  but  that  it  has  ceased, 
as  if  it  were  formerly  only  the  grace  of  healing,  let 
him  he  accursed.  Can.  S.  If  any  shall  say  that  the  i  ite 
and  usage  of  extreme  unction,  which  the  holy  Roman 
Church  ol  »serves,  is  contrary  to  the  sentence  of  the  bless- 
ed apostle  J  Ames,  and  therefore  should  be  changed,  and 
may  be  despised  by  Christians  without  sin,  let  him  be 
accursed.  Can.  4.  If  any  Khali  say  that  the  presbyters 
of  the  Church,  whom  St.  James  directs  to  be  called  for 
the  anointing  of  the  sick,  are  not  priests  ordained  by 
the  bishops,  but  elders  in  age  in  an}'  community,  and 
that  therefore  the  priest  is  not  the  only  proper  minis- 
ter of  extreme  unction,  let  him  be  accursed''  (C<mcU. 
Trident,  sess.  xiv,  c.  i  sq.).  The  authority  for  this 
sacrament  is  stated  by  the  Council  (same  session,  c.  i) 
as  follows:  "This  sacred  unction  of  the  sick  was  in- 
stituted as  a  true  and  proper  sacrament  of  the  New 

''■  Testament  by  Christ  Je>ua  our  Lord,  being  first  inti- 

I  mated  by  Mark  (vi,  13),  and  afterwards  recommended 
and  published  to  the  faithful  by  James  the  apostle, 
brother  of  our  Lord.  4 Is  any  man,'  saith  he,  'sick 
among  you  ?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the 
Church.  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  j  and  the  prayer  of 
faith  shall  save  the  sick  man ;  and  the  Lord  shall  rai*e 
him  up;  and<af  he  be  in  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 

,  him'  (Jas.  v,  14, 15).  In  which  words,  as  the  Church 
has  learned  by  apostolical  tradition,  banded  down  from 
age  to  age,  be  teacbes  the  matter,  form,  proper  minis- 
ter, and  eftVct  of  this  salutary  sacrament.  For  the 
Church  understands  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  to  Iw 
the  oil,  blessed  by  the  bishop;  the  unction  most  fitly 
representing  the  gTace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wherewith 
the  soul  of  the  sick  man  is  invisibly  anointed.  The 
form  is  contained  in  the  word*  of  administration." 

The  ceremony  must  be  performed  by  a  priest.  The 
oil  must  be  olive  oil  consecrated  by  a  bishop.  No 
other  sort  of  oil  can  be  the  matter  of  this  sacrament ; 
and  this  its  matter  is  most  significant  of  its  efficacy. 
Oil  is  very  efficacious  in  soothing  bodily  pain,  and  this 
sacrament  soothes  and  alleviates  the  pain  and  anguish 
of  the  soul.  Oil  also  contributes  to  restore  health  and 
spirits,  serves  to  give  light,  and  refreshes  fatigue, 
and  these  effects  correspond  with  and  are  expressive 
of  those  produced,  through  the  divine  power,  on  the 
sick  by  the  administration  of  this  sacrament"  (Cate- 

i  chitm  of  Trent,  Baltimore,  8vo,  p.  206).    The  form  of 

.  the  ceremony  is  as  follows :  The  priest,  having  dipped 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  in  the  holy  oil,  proceeds 
to  mark  the  organs  of  the  five  senses  of  the  patient 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  after  each  application 
he  wipes  the  part  with  a  ball  of  cotton,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  brings  with  him  seven  balls  already  prepared. 
The  order  observed  is  this :  the  right  eye  is  first  anoint- 
ed, then  the  left  eye,  the  ears,  and  after  them  the  nos- 
trils (not  the  tip  of  the  nose)  are  attended  to  in  the 

,  same  order,  then  the  lips ;  after  which  the  palms  of 
the  bands  and  soles  of  the  feet  receive  the  touch  of  the 
consecrated  unguent  Men  are  also  anointed  in  the 
reins,  but  this  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  women. 
At  each  application  the  priest  says,  "  Per  hanc  sacram 
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tiii  Dens  quicquvi  peccasti,  per  visum,"  or  itauditum," 
"  olfactum,"  ''^iMfum,"  "r<  tactuin,"  as  the  case  may 
be—"  May  God,  by  thin  holy  anointing,  and  by  his 
m-Mt  pious  mercy,  "pardon  you  the  sins  that  you  have 
committed  by  the  eyes,"  ''ears,"  "nose,"  "taste," 
and  ' 1  touch."  '•  The  anointing  being  ended,  the  priest 
rubs  those  of  bis  finger*  which  have  touched  the  oil 
with  small  pieces  of  bread,  and  then  washes  his  hands. 
The  crumlts  of  bread  and  the  water  arc  next  thrown 
into  the  fire ;  und  the  pieces  of  cotton  employed  in  the 
ceremony  are  carried  into  the  church  and  burned,  the 
ashes  of  which  must  lie  thrown  into  the  #amm*Mm." 
As  to  the  persons  to  whom  extreme  unction  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered, the  Catechism  (/.  c.)  limits  it  "to  those 
whose  malady  is  such  a*  to  excite  apprehensions  of 
approaching  dissolution.  It  is,  however,  a  very  griev- 
ous sin  to  defer  the  holy  unction  until,  all  hope  of  re- 
covery now  lost,  life  begins  to  ebb,  and  the  sick  person 
is  fast  verging  Into  insensibility."  ..."  Extreme  unc- 
tion, then,  can  be  administered  only  to  the  sick,  and 
not  to  persons  in  health,  although  engaged  in  any- 
thing however  dangerous,  such  as  a  perilous  voyage, 
or  the  fatal  dangers  of  battle.  It  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered even  to  persons  condemned  to  death,  and  already 
ordered  for  execution.  Its  participation  is  also  denied 
to  insane  persons,  and  to  children  incapable  of  com- 
mitting sin,  who,  therefore,  do  not  require  to  be  puri- 
fied from  its  stains,  and  also  to  those  who  labor  under 
the  awful  visitation  of  madness,  unless  they  give  indi- 
cations in  their  lucid  intervals  of  a  disposition  to  piety, 
and  express  a  desire  to  be  anointed.  To  persons  in- 
sane from  their  birth  this  sacrament  Is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered ;  but  if  a  sick  person,  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  ex* 
treme  unction,  and  afterwards  becomes  delirious,  he  is 
to  be  anointed."  .  .  .  "The  pastor  will  follow  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  admin- 
ister extreme  unction  until  tho  penitent  has  confessed 
and  received  the  Eucharist." 

The  effect  of  extreme  unction  is  stated  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (sess.  xiv,  ch.  ii)  as  follows:  "The  power 
and  effect  of  this  sacrament  are  explained  in  the  words 
'and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man,  and 
the  Lard  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  be  be  in  sins,  they 
shall  I*  forgiven  him.'  For  this  power  is  fhe  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  unction  cleanses  away  sins, 
if  any  remain  to  be  expiated,  even  the  last  traces  of 
sin ,  and  relieves  and  confirms  the  soul  of  the  sick 
man,  exciting  in  him  strong  confidence  of  the  divine 
mercy;  by  which  strengthened,  he  bears  far  better 
the  inconveniences  and  pains  of  his  disorder;  resist* 
more  easily  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  who  does,  as 
it  were,  lie  in  wait  at  his  heels;  and  sometimes  ob- 
tains the  restoration  of  his  bodily  health,  if  the  same 
shall  further  the  salvation  of  his  soul." 

V.  The  Creek  Church.  —  Tho  Greek  Church  uses 
anointing  with  oil  [see  ErciiELAioxJ  as  one  of  its 
"  mysteries,"  but  does  not  limit  it  to  cases  of  supposed 
mortal  illness.  She  counts  it  as  the  seventh  of  the 
sacrament.«,  and  regards  it  as  instituted  by  Christ 
(Mark  vi.  13),  and  introduced  into  practice  by  the 
Church  (James  v,  14).  The  oil  may  lie  consecrated  by 
common  priests,  and  is  consecrated  for  even-  particular 
case.  The  anointment  is  generally  performed  by  seven 
priests,  but  it  may  validly  lie  performed  by  one.  Those 
who  are  well  enough  go  to  church  for  the  purpose  of 
being  anointed,  after  previously  receiving  absolution 
and  the  Eucharist.  On  the  Thursday  of  the  Passion 
Week  in  particular,  many  sufferers  go  to  church  for 
that  purpose.  The  aim  of  the  rite  is  to  aid  the  recovery 
of  the  sick  person,  as  is  seen  from  the  form  of  prayer 
used  in  applying  the  oil:  "  O  holy  Father,  the  physi- 
cian of  our  souls  and  bodies,  who  didst  send  thy  only 
begotten  Son.  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  heal  all  dis- 
eases, and  to  deliver  us  from  death,  heal  this  thy  serv- 
ant M.  from  the  bodily  infirmity  under  which  he  now 
labors,  and  raise  him  up  by  the  grace  of  Christ"  (Per- 


ceval, Roman  Schism;  King,  Greek  Church),  In  the 
Confession  of  Metropbanes  Critopulos  (ed.  by  Kimmel, 
Jena,  I860),  p.  152,  it  is  farther  stated  that,  as  many 
bodily  diseases  depend  on  sin,  it  is  proper  (Stt\ov)  that 
prayer  should  be  offered  at  the  same  time  for  the  re- 
mission of  the  sin  for  which  the  disease  is  a  penalty. 
He  adds  that  this  Euchelnion  is  not  extreme  unction 
(owe  loxuTti  xpieuc).  It  can  lie  administered  whenever 
a  person  is  ill,  and  hence  to  the  same  person  many 
times.  For  a  description  of  this  ceremony  as  per- 
formed in  the  Greek  Church,  see  Schmidt,  Ihtrsttlbmg 
derariechisch-nusischen  Kirche  (MenU,  1826,  p.220sq.). 

VI.  Extreme  Unction  and  Protestantism.— As  the  an- 
cient Waldenses  recognised  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Human  Catholic  Church,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  also  accepted  extreme  unction.  Wycliffe  doubt- 
ed many  points  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
concerning  extreme  unction,  but  was  willing  to  regard 
it  as  a  sacrament  for  the  physical  cure  of  the  sick,  pro- 
vided the  priests  could  obtain  this  effect  by  their  pray- 
er. Luther  had  no  objection  to  the  anointing  of  the 
sick  if  the  priests  prayed  with  them  and  exhorted 
tbcm,  but  he  denied  the  anointment  to  be  a  sacrament. 
Like  Luther,  all  the  other  Protestant  Churches  reject 
extreme  unction  altogether.  The  25th  article  of  the 
Church  of  England  puts  it  among  tho  five  so-called 
sacraments  of  Koine  which  "  are  not  to  be  counted  for 
sacraments  of  the  Gospel."  Bishop  Forbes  (who  rep- 
resents the  KomanUing  tendency  in  the  Church  of 
England)  calls  '*  the  unction  of  the  sick  the  lost  pleiad 
of  the  Anglican  firmament,"  and  recommends  its  res- 
toration (Oh  39  Articles,  Art.  xxv  ad  Jin.).  Among 
the  High-Church  Lutherans  there  are  also  some  who 
urge  the  introduction  of  the  anointing  of  the  sick.  On 
the  general  subject,  sec,  besides  the  authors  already 
cited,  Siegel.  christl.-kirvhl.  Alterthumer,  Iv,  119  sq. ; 
Cramp,  Text-book  of  Popery,  ch.  ix;  Kiddle,  Christian 
Antiquities,  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii ;  Burnet,  On  89  Articles  (Art. 
xxv)  ;  Herzog,  JieaLEncykl.  x,  551 ;  and  the  article 
Sacramento. 

Eyck,  II v bert  Vaw.    See  Pajntwo. 

Eye  (**•?,  a  'yin,  from  the  idea  of  flouting  [see  be- 
low] ;  6<p$a\fio<,).  In  most  languages  this  important 
organ  is  used  by  figurative  application,  as  the  symbol 
of  a  large  number  of  objects  and  ideas.  In  the  East 
such  applications  of  the  word  "  eye"  have  always  been 
uncommonly  numerous,  and  they  were  so  among  the 
Hebrews.  It  may  be  serviceable  to  distinguish  the 
following  uses  of  the  word,  few  of  which  are  common 
among  us  except  so  far  ns  they  have  liccome  so  through 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  (Sec  Geeenius, //<•*.  Lex.; 
Wemyss's  Symftol.  IHct.) 

(1.)  A  fountain.  This  use  of  the  word  has  already 
been  indicated.  See  A  in.  It  probably  originated 
from  tho  eye  being  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  tears. 

(2.)  C»lor,  as  in  the  phrase  "and  the  eye  (color)  of 
the  manna  was  a«  the  eye  (color)  of  bdellium"  (Num. 
xi,  7).  This  originated,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  being  the 
part  of  the  Ixxly  w  hich  exhibits  different  colors  in  dif- 
ferent persons. 

(3.)  The  surface,  as  "the  surface  (eye)  of  the  land" 
(Exod.  x,  6, 15 ;  Numb,  xxii,  5. 11) :  the  last  b  the  pas- 
sage which  affords  most  sanction  to  the  notion  that 
*"T  means  in  some  places  '*  face."  This  is  the  sense 
which  our  own  and  other  versions  give  to  "  eye  to  eye" 
(Num.  xiv,  14,  etc.),  translated  "  face  to  face."  The 
phrases  arc  indeed  equivalent  in  meaning;  but  we  are 
not  thence  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  meant "  face" 
when  they  said  "eye,"  but  that  they  chose  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  eyes,  instead  of  that  of  the  faces,  to  express 
the  general  meaning.  Hence,  therefore,  we  may  ob- 
ject to  the  extension  of  the  signification  in  such  pas- 
sages a*  1  Sam.  xvi,  12,  where  "  beautiful  eyes"  (n*}** 
0*3*5)  is  rendered  "  fair  countenance." 

(4.)  It  U  also  alleged  that  "between  (or  about)  the 
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eyes"  means  the  forehead,  in  Exod.  xlli,  9, 16,  and  the 
furejuirt  of  the  head,  in  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  hut  the  passages 
are  sufficiently  intelligible  if  understood  to  denote 
what  they  literally  express ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
last  it  may  lie  remarked  that  there  is  liair  about  the 
eyes  as  well  as  on  the  head,  the  removal  of  which 
might  well  he  interdicted  as  an  act  of  lamentation. 

(5.)  In  Cant,  iv,  9,  "eye"  seems  to  be  used  poetical- 
ly for  "look,"  as  is  usual  in  most  languages:  "thou 
hast  stolen  my  heart  with  one  of  thy  looks"  (eyes). 

(6.)  In  Prov.  xxiii,  31,  the  term  "eye"  is  applied  to 
the  l*>ad*  or  bubbles  of  wine,  when  poured  out,  but  our 
version  preserves  the  sense  of  "color." 

(7.)  To  these  some  other  phrases,  requiring  notice 
and  explanation,  may  be  added  : 

"  Before  the  eyes"  of  any  one,  meaning  in  his  pres- 
ence, or,  as  we  should  sav,  "  before  his  face"  (Gen. 

xxiii,  11, 18 ;  Exod.  iv,  30). 

"In  the  eyes"  of  any  one  means  what  appears  to 
tie  so  or  so  in  bis  individual  judgment  or  opinion,  and 
i«  equivalent  to  "  seeming"  or  "  appearing"  (Gen.  xix, 
8;  xxix.  20;  1  Sam.  xii,  3). 

"  To  set  the  eyes"  upon  any  one  is  usually  to  re- 
gard him  with  favor  (Gen.  xliv,  21 ;  Job  xxiv,  23;  Jer. 
xxxix,  12);  but  it  occurs  in  a  bad  sense,  as  of  looking 
with  anger,  in  Amos  ix,  8.  But  anger  is  more  usually 
expressed  by  the  contrary  action  of  turning  the  eyes 
away. 

As  many  of  the  passions,  such  as  envy,  pride,  pity, 
desire,  are  expressed  by  the  eye,  ro,  in  the  scriptural 
style,  they  are  often  ascribed  to  that  organ.  Hence 
such  phrases  as  "evil  eve" (Matt,  xx,  15),  "bountiful 
eve"  (Prov.  xxii,  9),  ""haughty  eyes"  (Prov.  vi,  17), 
"  wanum  eyes"  (Isa.  Hi,  16),  "eyes  full  of  adultery" 
(2  Pet.  ii,  14),  "  the  lust  of  the  eyes"  (1  John  ii,  16). 
This  last  phrase  is  applied  by  some  to  lasciviousness, 
by  others  to  covetous ness ;  but  it  is  best  to  take  the 
expression  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  denoting  a 
craving  for  the  gay  vanities  of  this  life  (comp.  Ez»-k. 

xxiv,  2-*>).  In  the  same  chapter  of  Ezekiel  (ver.  16), 
"  the  desire  of  thy  eyes"  is  put  not 
for  the  prophet's  wife  directly,  aa 
often  understood,  hut  for  whatever 
is  one's  greatest  solace  and  delight, 
which  in  this  case  was  the  proph- 
et s  wife,  but  which  in  another  case 
might  have  been  something  else. 

Whether  the  Hebrews  attached 
the  same  ideas  to  the  expression 
"evil  eye"  (Prov.  xxiii,  6;  xxviii, 
2?)  a*  is  done  by  the  Orientals  at 
the  present  day  is  not  easy  to  as- 
certain. It  has  l»en  observed  by 
Mr.  Ijine,  and  also  by  Mrs.  Poole, 
that  "  nothing  distresses  an  Egyp- 
tian parent  m»re  than  that  which 
in  other  countries  is  considered  to 
convey  a  compliment — admiration 
of  the  child.  If  any  one  is  seen  to  stare  at  so  as  to  envy 
the  offspring,  the  mother  hastily  snatches  it  away,  to 
perform  some  superstitious  rite,  as  a  charm  against  the 
supposed  evil  eye."  And  Mr.  Kottcrts  snys,  among  the 
Hindoos,  the  kan-Httru,  "#»»/  e.ye,"  of  some  people  is  lie- 
lirved  to  have  a  most  baneful  effect  upon  whatsoever 
it  shall  be  fixed.  Those  who  are  reputed  to  havo  such 
eyes  are  always  avoided,  and  none  but  near  relations 
will  invite  them  to  a  feast. 

In  Zech.  iv,  10,  the  angels  of  the  Lord  are  called 
"  his  eyes,"  as  being  the  executioners  of  his  judg- 
ments, and  watching  and  attending  for  his  glory. 
From  some  such  association  of  ideas,  tin?  favorite  min- 
isters of  state  in  the  Persian  monarchy  were  called 
"the  king's  eyes."  So,  in  Numb,  x,  31,  "  to  be  instead 
of  eyes"  is  equivalent  to  being  a  prince,  to  rule  and 
guide  the  people.  This  occurs  also  in  the  Greek  poets, 
as  in  Pindar  (Otymp.  ii,  10),  where  "the  eve  of  SiciHa" 
is  given  as  a  title  to  one  of  the  chief  men  in  Sicily, 


showing  his  power.  In  like  manner,  in  the  same  poet, 
"the  eye  of  the  artnv"  stands  for  a  good  commander 
(Olymp.  vi,  16). 

To  keep  anything  as  the  apple  or  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  to  preserve  it  with  particular  care  (Deut.  xxxii,  10; 
Zech.  ii,  8). 

Eye-service  is  peculiar  to  slaves,  who  are  governed 
by  fear  only,  and  is  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  by 
Christians,  who  ought  to  serve  from  a  principle  of  duty 
and  affection  (Eph.  vi,  6 ;  Col.  iii,  22). 

The  expression  in  Psalm  exxiii,  2,"  As  the  eyes  of 
servants  look  unto  the  hands  of  their  masters,"  has 
suggested  a  number  of  curious  illustrations  from  Ori- 
ental history  and  customs,  tending  to  show  that  mas- 
ters, especially  when  in  the  presence  of  others,  are  in 
the  habit  of  communicating  to  their  servants  orders 
and  intimations  by  certain  motions  of  their  hands, 
which,  although  scarcely  noticeable  by  other  persons 
p  esent,  are  clearly  understood  and  promptly  acted 
upon  by  the  attendants.  This  custom  keeps  them  with 
their  attention  bent  upon  the  band  of  their  master, 
watching  its  slightest  motions.  (See  Kitto  s  Daily  Bi- 
ble llltutrn.  on  Prov.  vi,13.) 

The  celebrated  passage  "  Why  hcholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  and  considerest  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye"  (Matt.  vii.  3),  has 
occasioned  much  waste  of  explanation.  It  seems  much 
better  to  understand  it  as  a  hypertiolical  proverbial  ex- 
pression, than  to  contend  that  as  Ioko£  cannot  literally 
mean  "a  l>eam,"  it  must  here  signify  something  else, 
a  disease,  a  thorn,  etc.  (see  Doddridge  and  Campbell, 
in  loc.).  As  a  proverbial  phrase,  parallels  have  l>ecn 
produced  abundantly  from  the  Rabbins,  from  the  fa- 
thers, and  from  the  classics.    See  Blind. 

Blixdimo  Tin.  eyrs  as  a  punishment  or  political 
disqualification  was  a  heathen  cruelty  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  found  exhibited  on 
the  Assyrian  monuments.  The  custom  of  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  captives  especially  was  very  common  in 
the  East  (1  Sum.  xi,  2).    Thus  Samson  was  deprived 


Ancient  AMyrian  Kiu«  blinding  a 


of  sight  bv  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xvi,  21),  and  Zede- 
kiah  by  the  Chaldees  (2  Kings  xxv,  7).  In  1820  Rae 
Wilson  saw  a  numher  of  individuals  at  Acre  who  were 
disfigured  in  various  ways,  by  a  hand  amputated,  an 
eye  torn  cut,  or  a  nose  which  had  Itccn  split,  or  partly 
or  totally  cut  off.  In  1826  two  emirs  had  their  tyet 
burnt  out,  and  their  tongues  in  part  cut  off,  by  the 
prince  of  Mount  Lebanon,  on  account  of  their  having 
been  concerned  in  some  disturbances  against  his  gov- 
ernment. In  some  cases  the  Orientals  deprive  the 
criminal  of  the  light  of  day  by  sealing  up  his  eyes 
with  some  kind  of  adhesive  plaster  (Isa.  xliv,  10).  See 

PUNISHMENT. 

"  Paintino  the  eyes,"  or  rather  the  eyelids,  is 
more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  although  this 
scarcely  appears  in  the  Authorized  Version,  as  our 
translators,  unaware  of  the  custom,  usually  render 
"eve"  bv  "  face,"  although  "eve"  in  still  preserved  in 
the  margin.   So  Jezebel  "  painted  her  eyes,"  literally 
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"put  her  eves  in  paint,"  Itcfore  she 
showed  herself  publicly  (2  Kings  ix, 
HO}.  This  action  is  forcibly  expressed 
by  Jeremiah  (iv,  30),  "Though  thou 
rentest  thine  eyes  with  painting."  Eze- 
kiel  (xxiii,  40)  also  represents  this  as  a 
part  of  high  dress:  "For  whom  thou 
did*t  wash  thyself,  jnmifdnt  thy  ry<i, 
und  det  ked.il  thyself  with  ornaments." 
The  custom  is  also,  very  possibly,  al- 
luded to  in  Pror,  vi,  '25 :  "  Lust  not  af- 
ter her  beauty  in  thine  heart,  neither 
let  her  take  thee  vith  h<r  eyeliil*.''  It 
certainly  is  the  impression  in  Western 
Asia  that  this  embellishment  adds  much 
to  the  languishing  expression  and  se- 
ducement  of  the  eyes,  although  Euro- 
peans find  some  difficulty  in  apprecia- 
ting the  beauty  which  the  Orientals  find 
in  this  adornment.  (See  Ilartmann's 
Urbrarrinn,  ii.  14'J  sq.) 

The  following  description  of  the  proc- 
ess is  from  line's  Modern  Kffyjitumi  (i, 
41-43):  "The  eyes,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  black,  large,  and  of  a  long 
almond  form,  with  long  and  lieautiful 
lashes,  and  an  exquisitely  soft,  bewitch- 
ing expression :  eyes  more  beautiful 
can  hardly  be  conceived :  their  charm- 
ing efTect  is  much  heightened  by  the 
concealment  of  the  other  features  (how 


Anrlrnt  Ktrrptian  Boxes  or  Bottle*,  holding  the  Kohl  for  staining  Die  EretM*. 


ever  pleasing  the  latter  mav  be),  and  is     ln       BrUbh  Mu»euro.    The  oiher.  an?  It .the  MtHMB  of  Alo.ick  t«Ue. 

b,  r,  U  the  Ihxlkln  G>r  applying  the  KohL 


rendered  still  more  striking  by  a  prac- 
tice universal  among  the  females  of  the  higher  and  mid- 
dle classes,  and  very  common  anions  those  of  the  lower 
orders,  which  is  that  of  blackening  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids, both  asjove  and  below  the  eyes,  with  a  black  pow- 


1 


Modern  KcTptlsn  l*<\r  with  painted  By**,  (Tlie  Te**el  for 
holding  thi-  paint,  ami  the  probe  fr  applying  it,  art  from 
the  Monument*.) 

der  called  kohl.  This  is  a  roll  vrium,  commonly  com- 
posed of  the  smoke-black  which  is  produced  by  burning 
a  kind  of  libiim — an  aromatic  resin — a  species  of  frank- 
incense, used,  I  am  told,  in  preference  to  the  (tetter  kind 
of  frankincense,  as  being  cheaper  and  equally  good  for 
the  purpose.  Kohl  is  also  prepared  of  the  smoke- 
black  produced  from  burning  the  sheila  of  almonds. 
These  two  kinds,  thou 'h  lielieved  to  l»c  lienertcial  to 
the  eyes,  arc  used  merely  for  ornament ;  but  there  are 
several  kinds  used  for  their  real  or  supposed  medical 
pro|>erties,  particularly  the  powder  of  several  kinds  of 
lead  ore,  to  w  hich  are  often  added  sarcocolla,  long  pep- 
per, sugar-candy,  fine  dust  of  a  Venetian  sequin,  and 
sometimes  powdered  pearls.  Antimony,  it  is  said,  was 
formerly  used  for  painting  the  edges  of  the  eyelid*. 
The  kohl  is  applied  with  a  small  probe  of  wood,  ivo- 
ry, or  silver,  tapering  towards  the  end.  but  blur.t :  this 
is  moistened,  sometimes  with  rose-water,  then  dipped 
in  the  powder  and  drawn  along  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lid* :  it  is  called  mirtrtil;  and  the  glass  vessel  in  which 
the  kohl  is  kept,  mvknolah.  The  custom  of  thus  or- 
namenting the  eyes  prevailed  among  !>oth  sexe*  in 
Egypt  in  very  ancient  times:  this  is  shown  by  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  in  the  temple*  and  tomb*  of 
this  country ;  and  kohl-vessels,  with  the  probes,  and 


even  with  the  remain*  of  the  black  powder,  have  often 
been  found  in  the  ancient  tomb*.  I  have  two  in  my 
possession.  Hut,  in  many  cases,  the  ancient  mode  of 
ornamenting  with  the  kohl  was  a  little  different  from 
the  modern.  I  have,  however,  seen  this  ancient  mode 
practised  in  the  present  day  in  the  ncight>orhood  of 
Cairo,  though  I  only  remember  to  have  noticed  it  in 
two  instances.  The  same  custom  existed  among  the 
Greek  ladies,  and  among  the  Jewish  women  in  eoilv 
times." 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  alludes  to  this  passage  in  Mr. 
Lane's  look,  and  admits  that  the  lengthened  form  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  eye,  represented  in  the  paint- 
ing*, was  probably  produced  by  this  means.  "  Such.*' 
he  adds,  "is  the  effect  dcscrilied  by  Juvenal  {Sat.  ii, 
93),  Pliny  (Ajp.  vi,  2),  and  other  writers  who  notice 
the  custom  among  the  Romans.  At  Rome  it  was  con- 
sidered  disgraceful  for  men  to  adopt  it,  as  at  present 
in  [most  |mrt*  of  J  the  East,  except  medicinally:  but, 
if  we  maj'  judp>  from  the  similarity  of  the  eyes  of  men 
and  women  in  the  (tainting*  at  Thelie*,  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  loth  sexes  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Many  of  the  kohl-bottles  have  been  found 
in  the  tombs,  together  with  the  l>odkin  used  for  apply- 
ing the  moistened  powder.  They  are  of  various  ma- 
terials, usually  of  stone,  wood,  or  pottery ;  sometimes 
composed  of  two,  sometimes  of  three  or  four  separate 
cells,  apparently  containing  each  a  mixture,  differing 
slightly  in  its  quality  and  hue  from  the  other  three. 
Many  were  simple  round  tultes,  vases,  or  small  boxes  ; 
some  were  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  an  ape  or 
monster,  supposed  to  assist  in  holding  the  bottle  I  •■- 
tween  his  arms,  while  the  lady  dipped  into  it  the  pin 
with  which  she  painted  her  eyes;  and  other*  were  in 
imitation  of  a  column  made  of  stone,  or  rii  h  porcelain 
of  the  choicest  manufacture"  (Ancient  Egyjttians.  iii, 
W>).    See  Paint. 

Eylert,  Rchlemaww  Frieoricii,  was  horn  at 
11. mmi,  in  Prussian  Weftphalia,  April  ft,  1770.  He 
studied  theology  at  Halle,  where  he  imbibed  the  mod- 
erate Rationalism  of  Niemeyer.  In  1794  he  became  a 
preacher  in  his  native  city,  in  18tHi  court  preacher  at 
Potsdam,  and  after  the  death  of  Sack  in  1817  be  be» 
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came  superintendent,  being  at  the  name  time  appointed 
minister  of  public  instruction.  In  his  later  years  hb 
theology  assumed  a  positively  orthodox  diameter. 
He  died  Feb.  3, 183'.'.  While  at  court  he  was  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  king  Frederick  William  III,  over 
whom  ho  exerted  a  great  influence,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  Union  and  the  Liturgy.  See  Pkcsbia, 
Chi'kch  ok.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  are,  Betracktungm  u.  d.  trosU 
nJIen  Wahrhitm  dts  ChrisUnthums,  etc.  (1804 ;  4th  ed. 
1*34) :  —  lltmitien  ft.  d.  Panibrln  Jesu  (1806 ;  2d  ed. 
181!')  : — Prtdigtrn  u.  Bfdi'trfnisie  tense  rt  llerzens  (1805) : 
—Karaktenug*  Friedrieh  WUAdm't  III  (1840  47).  See 
h\tur  XeJcrolog  ,L  DttUschtn  (1852).— Herzog,  Red- 
Encytlop.  iv,  295. 

Eymerio,  Nicolas,  a  Spanish  inquisitor,  was  born 
about  1320  at  Ucrona.  He  entered  the  Dominican  or- 
der in  1334,  and  was  made  inquisitor  general  of  Ara- 
gon  in  1336.  His  steal  wan  too  great  even  for  his  su- 
periors, and  he  was  removed  from  bis  office  for  a  time, 
but  after  some  years  he  returned  to  it.  He  was  noted 
especially  for  his  tierce  pursuit  of  the  partisans  of 
Raymond  Lull  (q.  v.).  His  Directnrium  /mpsisitorum 
has  Iwen  often  reprinted  (Home,  1578,  1589, 1597,  fol. ; 
Venice,  151*1. 1G07).  He  died  Jan.  4. 1399.— Quetif  et 
Echard,  Script.  Ord,  Prted.  i,  716 ;  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  xvi,  867.    See  Isqrisrriox. 

Eyre,  Jons,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  born  at  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  January,  1754.  He 
had  a  good  elementary  education,  and  at  fifteen  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  clothier.  Before  the  termination 
of  hi*  apprenticeship  he  embraced  a  religious  life,  and 
on  returning  to  his  father's  house  he  commenced  hold- 
ing public  religious  meetings.  His  father  was  offend- 
ed at  this,  and  drove  him  from  his  house.  Ho  was 
soon  after  admitted  into  lady  Huntingdon's  College  at 
Trevecca,  and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  minuter  to 
her  chapel  at  Mulberry  Gardens,  I-ondon.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  December,  1779,  he  was  made  curate  of  Weston. 
In  1781  he  became  curate  of  St.  Giles"*,  Reading,  and 
in  1782  of  St,  Luke's,  Chelsea.  In  1785  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  at  Homerton,  and  0|»en- 
ed  a  school  there,  which  became  very  successful.  He 
was  very  popular  as  a  preacher,  free  from  bigotry, 
and  active  in  all  schemes  of  benevolence.  The  Fean- 
peU  al  Magazine  and  the  Ijundon  Missionary  were  orig- 
inated and  for  a  time  edited  by  him.  From  the  prof- 
its of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  were  paid  out  for  the  support 
of  widows  of  ministers  of  various  denominations.  He 
waK  also  one  of  the  founders  of  ihe  lsnuton  Missionary 
.Society  (q.  v.),  of  the  scheme  of  "  Village  Itinerancy," 
and  of  the  Hackney  Seminary  for  theological  training. 
After  a  life  of  earnest  piety  and  usefulness,  ho  died 
March  28, 1»»3.— Mori*on,  Missionary  Fathers,  p.  9. 

Eyster,  Mkhaki.,  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  was  l*»ni  in  York  County,  Fa.,  May  Hi,  1814. 
He  was  principally  educated  at  the  institutions  in  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  and  wag  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  ]*.'(*.  Ho  labored  in  the  ministry  successively  at 
Williamsburg,  Greencastle.  and  Grecnsburg  with  great 
acceptance  and  success.  He  died  Aug.  12, 1853.  He 
\va<  a  man  of  rare  promise,  and,  although  compara- 
tively young,  had  gained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tion* of  the  Church.  In  the  pulpit  his  jiower  over  an 
audience  was  very  great.  He  usually  made  a  deep 
and  an  abiding  impression.  There  was  an  originality 
and  a  freshness  in  his  discourses  not  always  found  at 
the  present  day.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Ex.    See  Goat. 

E'sar,  a  lesa  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1  Chron. 
L  88)  the  name  Ezxn  (q.  v.). 

Ez'bai  [many  Fz'bai,  some  Exba'i]  (Hcb.  Fzbay', 
in  pause  *2TJ«,  slgnlf.  uncertain ;  Sept.  A^ii 


v.  r.  'Ajo|3/ii,  Vulg.  A  skat),  the  father  of  Kaarai,  wfaicn 
latter  was  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (1  Chron.  xi, 
37).  B.C.  1046.  In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
35)  the  names  are  given  "Paauai  the  Arbite,"  which 
Kennicott  decides  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  reading  in 
Chronicles  (Dissertation,  p.  209). 

Ez'bon  (Heb.  Etsbon',  "pXX,  perhaps  working), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Baffo/JflK,  Vulg.  Esebon.)  The  fourth  son 
of  the  patriarch  Gad  ((Jen.  xlvi,  16)  ;  called  also 
(Numb,  xxvi,  16)  Ozxt  (q.  v.).    B.C.  1856. 

2.  (722CK,  Sept.  'A<r«/3W  v.  r.  Kati&>v,X\x\g.  Et- 
han.) The  first-named  of  the  sons  (?  descendants)  of 
Beta,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  1  Chron.  vii, 
7.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while  Ezlmn  is  no- 
where else  mentioned  amoug  the  sons  of  Bcla,  or  Ben- 
jamin, he  appears  here  in  company  with  ^7"?'  ^» 
which  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  Benjamito  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  lists,  but  is  found  in  conqiany 
with  Ezbon  among  the  Gadite  families,  both  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  lfi  (Eri,  ","i?))  and  Numb,  xxvi,  16.  Were  theso 
two  Gadite  families  incorporated  into  Benjamin  after 
the  slaughter  mentioned  Judg.  xx?  Possibly  they 
were  from  Jabesh-Gilead  (com p.  xxi,  12-14).  See 
Dkthkk.  1  Chron.  vii,  2  seems  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  census  as  in  king  David's  time.  B.C.  cir. 
1020. 

Exechi'as  (EZtxiac),  a  mode  of  Anglicizing,  in 
the  Apocrypha,  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  "son  of  Theocanus,"  and  one  of  the  two  Is- 
raelitish  leaders  prominent  in  the  reform  under  Ezra 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  14);  evidently  the  Jaiiaziau  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Hub.  text  (Ezra  x,  15). 

2.  One  who  is  represented  as  having  prayed  for  the 
chosen  people  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  (2  Esdr.  vii, 
40),  obviously  referring  to  king  Hezekiam  (q.  v.) 

Execi'as  ('E^tr/ar),  one  of  those  who  supported 
Ezra  on  the  right  while  expounding  the  law  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  43),  corresponding  to  the  Hilkiau  (q.  v.)  of  the 
parallel  passage  (Neb.  viii,  4). 

Ezeki'as  (E^iKmc),  »  Gracized  form  (Ecclus. 
xlviii,  17,  22;  xlix,  4  ;  2  Mace,  xv,  22;  Matt,  i,  9, 10) 
of  the  name  of  king  Hezkkiah  (q.  v.). 

Exe'kiel  (Heb.  Yechczhl',  ixjrtrr*,  cither  mean- 
ing Whom  God  will  strengthen  or  God  will  prevail),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'k;i*o\.)  The  head  of  the  twentieth 
"course"  of  priests  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  16, 
whore  the  name  is  Anglicized  Jeiiezekel  [q.  v.]). 

2.  (  I*»*jri»;X,  Josephus  'I  AOCt  A**,  x,  5,  1.) 
One  of  the  four  greater  prophets.    See  Pkophkt. 

1.  There  have  been  various  fancies  about  his  name: 
according  to  Altarbane)  (Prtrf.  in  Ezech.),  it  implies 
"one  who  narrates  the  might  of  God  to  he  displayed 
in  the  future,"  and  some  (as  Villalpandus,  Prtrf.  in 
Etech.  p.  x)  sec  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expressions 
C^pTn,  and  "£Tn  (iii,  7,  8,  9\  whence  the  groundless 
conjecture  of  Sanctius  (ProUgom.  in  Ezech.  p.  2,  n.  2) 
that  the  name  was  given  him  subsequently  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  (Carpzov,  Introduct.  ad  LV/r. 
BibL  Vet.  Testam.  ii,  pt.  iii,  ch.  v). 

2.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest  named  Buzl  (i,  8),  re- 
specting whom  fresh  conjectures  have  l>een  recorded, 
although  nothing  is  known  abont  him  (as  archbishop 
Newcome  observes)  beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  have 
riven  his  son  a  careful  and  learned  education.  The 
Rabbis  had  a  rule  that  every  prophet  In  Scripture  was 
also  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  hence  (as  R.  David 
Kimchi  in  his  Commentary)  they  absurdly  identify 
Buzi  with  Jeremiah,  who.  they  say,  was  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradi- 
tion makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Gregory 
Naz.  Or.  xlvii),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  proph- 
ets being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
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Interchanged  their  prophecies,  sending  them  respect- 
ively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldasa  for  mutual  continua- 
tion and  encouragement,  that  the  Jews  might  hear,  as 
it  were,  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  warning  and 
promise,  "  velut  ac  si  duo  cantores  alter  ad  nlterius 
vocem  sese  componerent"  (Calvin,  Comment,  ad  Ezfch. 
i,  2).  Although  it  was  only  towards  the  very  close 
of  Jeremiah's  lengthened  office  that  Ezekiel  received 
his  commission,  yet  the#e  sup|m«itions  are  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  internal  harmony  between  the  two 
prophets,  In  proof  of  which  Havemick  (Introduct.  to 
Ezek.)  quotes  Ezck.  xiii  as  compared  with  Jer.  x xiii. 
9  .-<!-,  and  Ezek.  xxxiv  with  Jer.  xxxiii,  etc.  This 
inner  resemblance  is  the  more  striking  from  the  other- 
wise wide  difference  of  character  which  reparatea  the 
two  propheta;  for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah 
is  the  reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective  spir- 
it, while  Ezekiel,  in  that  age  when  true  propheta  were 
so  rare  (Ezek.  xii,  21 ;  Lam.  ii,  9),  "comes  forward  with 
all  abruptness  and  iron  consistency.  Has  he  to  con- 
tend with  a  people  of  brazen  front  and  unbending 
neck?  He  possesses  on  his  own  part  an  unbending 
nature,  opposing  the  evil  with  an  unflinching  spirit  of 
boldness,  with  words  full  of  consuming  fire"  (Haver- 
nick,  Introd.,  transl.  by  Kev.  F.  W.  Gotch  in  Jour,  of 
Sat-.  Lit.  i,  23). 

3.  Unlike  llis   pivdecennor  ill  the   prophetic  oliiic, 

who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  |>er*onal  histo- 
ry, Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facta  of  his  own  life, 
and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect  picture  by  the 
color*  of  late  and  dubious  tradition.  He  was  taken 
captive  from  a  place  called  Sarera  (tc  y>/c  ^aorjpn.  It- 
idor.  De  Vit.  et  Ob.  Sand.  39 ;  Epiphan.  De  \1t.  et  Mart. 
Prophet,  ix,  ap.  Carpzov)  in  the  captivity  (or  transmi- 
gration, as  Jerome  more  accurately  prefers  to  render 
i,  2)  of  Jehoiachin  (not  Jehoiakim,  as  Josephus 
[win/,  x,  6,  3]  states,  probably  by  a  slip  of  memory) 
with  other  distinguished  exiles  (2  Kings  xxiv,  15) 
eleven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  B.C. 
f>98.  Josephus  (/.  c.)  says  that  this  removal  happened 
when  he  was  a  bojr,  and  although  we  cannot  consider 
the  assertion  to  be  refuted  by  Havernick's  argument 
from  the  matured,  vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his 
writings,  and  feel  still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he  had 
' '  UTuloubt'diy"  exercised  for  some  considerable  time 
the  function  of  a  priest,  yet  the  statement  is  question- 
able, because  it  is  improbable  (as  Havemick  also  points 
out)  that  Ezekiel  long  survived  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  exile  (xxix,  17  ),  so  that,  if  Josephus  l« 
correct,  he  must  have  died  very  young.  He  was  a 
meml>cr  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chelwr,  a  "river"  or  stream  of 
Babylonia,  which  is  sometimes  taken  to  Ins  the  Kha- 
bour,  but  which  the  latest  investigators  suppose  to  l>c 
the  Nahr  Malcha,  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Sec  CiiKHAit.  The  actual  name  of  the  spot  where  he 
resided  was  Tel-Abib  (i^S  bp,  Vulg.  "acervus  no- 
varum  frugum,''  Sept.  ptriutpoc  cai  irtntifXGovQ),  Syr. 
"the  hill  of  grief"),  a  name  which  Jerome,  as  usual, 
allegorizes;  it  is  thought  by  Michaelis  to  lie  the  same 
as  Thallaba  in  D'Anville's  map  ( Iiosenmtlller.  /;»'./  1 
Geoff,  ii,  188).  It  was  by  this  river  "in  the  land  of 
the  Chalda-ans"  that  (iod's  message  first  reached  him 
(i,  8);  the  Chaldce  version,  however,  interpolates  the 
words  "in  the.  land  [of  Israel:  and  again  a  second 
time  he  s|»ake  to  him  in  the  land]  of  the  Chaldeans," 
l>ecausc  the  Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  Shechinah 
could  not  overshadow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  I .  m. I . 
Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that  chap,  xvii  was  Ezekiel's 
tlrst  prophecy,  and  was  uttered  Iwforc  the  captivity,  a 
view  which  he  supports  by  the  Hebrew  idiom  !"PPl  rrn 
(A.V.  "came  expressly")  in  i,  3.  R.  Kimchi,  how- 
ever, makes  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  case  the  proph- 
ecy was  inspired  in  some  pure  and  quiet  sjs»t  like  a 
river's  l>ank  (comp.  Psa.  exxxvii.  1).  His  call  took 
place  "  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captiv-  | 


ity,"  B.C.  594  (i,  2),  "in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the 
fourth  month."  The  latter  expression  is  very  un- 
certain. Most  commentators  (see  Poli  Synopsis,  in 
loc)  take  it  to  mean  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age 
(•o  Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p.  201,  and  others),  the 
recognised  period  for  assuming  full  priestly  functions 
(Numb,  iv,  23,  30).  Origen,  following  this  assump- 
tion, makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ,  to  whom 
also  "  the  heavens  were  opened  "  when  he  was  bap- 
tized in  Jordan.  Hut.  as  Pradus  argues,  such  a  com- 
putation would  he  unusual,  and  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently important  or  well  known  as  a  mark  of  gen- 
uineness, and  would  require  some  more  definite  addi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  statute  referred  to  required  an 
age  of  at  least  thirty  full  years.  The  Chaldec  para- 
phrase by  Jonah  bcu-Uzzicl  has  "  thirty  years  after 
Hilkiah,  the  bigh-pricst,  had  found  the  U>ok  of  the  law 
in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch,  at 
midnight,  after  the  setting  of  the  moon,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  etc.,  in  the  month  Tummuz,  in  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month"  (comp.  2  Kings  xxii),  i.  c.  the  eighteenth 
of  Josiah,  or  B.C.  623.  This  view  is  adopted  by  Je- 
rome, Usher,  Havemick,  etc.,  antl  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  prohablc,  although  it  has  been  oljccted  to 
its  adoption  that,  had  this  been  a  recognised  era,  we 
should  have  found  traces  of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even 
Ezekiel  never  refers  to  it  again.  But,  whatever  start- 
ing-point we  adopt,  this  will  still  remain  an  isolated 
date  in  Ezekiel;  and  the  example  of  Jeremiah,  who 
computes  the  years  of  his  prophetical  ministrations 
from  the  reform  in  the  days  of  Josiah  (Jer.  xxv,  3; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxiv,  fl),  warrants  the  supposition  that 
his  contemporary  and  parallel  would  note  his  own  call 
from  a  similar  religious  epoch,  the  renewal  of  the  pass- 
over  in  the  Mime  reign  (2  Kings  xxiii,  23).  There 
arc  similar  and  more  forcible  objections  to  its  being 
the. thirtieth  year  from  the  jubilee,  as  Hitzig  supposes, 
following  many  of  the  early  commentators.  It  ha* 
been  proposed  by  Scaliger  (/>e  Emt  ndntiome  T>  mpurvm, 
I.ugd.  Hat.  1.V.I8,"  p.  .174)  that  it  was  the  thirtieth  year 
from  the  new  a-ra  of  Nabo|»ola-sar,  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  begnn  to  reign  B.C.  62.r».  an  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  Eichhorn,  Pradus,  Kosenuiuller, 
Henderson,  etc.  The  use  of  this  Chatdet  epoch  is  the 
more  appropriate  as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia, 
and  he  gives  a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare 
the  notes  of  time  in  Dan.  ii,  1 ;  vii,  1 ;  Ezra  vii,  7 ;  Neb. 
ii,  1 ;  v,  14.  But  this  would  make  the  date  in  question 
I5.C.  U'M\  instead  of  .MM.  Moreover,  as  Nahopol.i.—ar 
was  long  since  dead,  the  reckoning  would  doubtless 
have  l>een  by  the  years  of  the  reu/ninff  monarch,  as  in 
the  other  passages  cited.  The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion is  the  less  important,  because  in  all  other  places 
Ezekiel  dates  from  the  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity 
(xxix,  17  ;  xxx,  20,  et  passim).  It  appears  that  the 
call  of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophetic  office  was  connected 
with  the  communication  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  Ii,  59),  which  took  place  in  the  earlier 
jwirt  of  the  same  year  (Havemick,  p.  ix).  We  learn 
from  an  incidental  allusion  (xxiv,  18)— the  only  refer- 
ence which  ho  makes  to  his  personal  history — that  he 
was  married,  and  had  a  house  (viii,  l\in  his  place  of 
exile,  and  lost  his  wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
stroke.  H«*  lived  in  the  highest  consideration  among 
his  companions  in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him 
on  all  occasions  (viii.  1;  xi,  25;  xiv,  1;  xx,  1,  etc>, 
because  in  his  united  office  of  priest  and  prophet  he 
was  a  living  witness  to  "them  of  the  captivity"  that 
God  had  not  abandoned  them  (comp.  Vitringa,  St/naff. 
Vet.  p.  832).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Tbe- 
odoret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazaritc.  The  last 
date  he  mentions  is  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
captivity  (xxix,  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  jwirt  of  which  period  Daniel 
was  probably  living,  and  already  famous  (Ezek.  xiv, 
14;  xx  viii,  8). 

Tradition  ascribes  various  miracles  to  him,  as,  for 
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from  his  enemies  by  walking  dry- 
shod  across  the  Chcbar ;  feeding  the  famished  people 
with  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  etc.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  murdered  in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish 
prince  (?  i>  t'iyovfttvo{  tov  \aoi>,  culled  in  the  Roman 
martyrology  for  vi  Id.  Apr.  "judex  populi,"  Carpzov. 
fntrod.  1.  c),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry ;  and 
to  have  been  buried  in  a  double  tomb  (oirnXaiov  ct- 
rXoi't'),  the  tomb  of  Shcm  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  (Epipban.  IM  Vit.  et  Mort.  Prophet.). 
The  tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was 
shown  a  few  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  (Menasse  ben- 
Israel,  f)e  Rrmrrrc.  Mort.  p.  2.1),  und  was  called  "the 
abode  of  elegance"  ^habibiculum  elegantia-).  A  lamp 
was  kept  there  continually  burning,  and  the  auto- 
graph copy  of  the  prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  pre- 
served. This  tonib  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  dc  la  Valle, 
and  fully  described  in  the  Itinerary  of  K.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (Hottinger,  The*.  Phii.  II,  i,  3;  Cippi  Ilebraici, 
p.  82).  His  tomb  is  still  pointed  ont  in  the  vicinity 
of  Babylon  (Layard's  Sineveh  and  Habyhm,  p.  427),  at 
a  place  called  Keffil ;  and  Mr.  Loftus  is  inclined  to  ac- 


tradition  which  assigns  this  as  the  resting- 
place  of  the  prophet's  remains  (Chatdaa,  p.  35).  The 
spire  is  the  frustum  of  an  elongated  cone,  tapering  to 
.i  blunted  top  by  a  succession  of  steps,  and  peculiarly 
ornamented  (■"©.).  A  curious  conjecture  (discredited 
by  Clemens  AU-xandrinu*  [Strom,  i],  but  considered 
not  impossible  by  Selden  [Sgntagm.  de  Diis  Syr.  ii, 
120].  Meyer,  and  others)  identifies  him  with  "Nazara- 
tns  the  Assyrian,"  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  We 
need  hardly  mention  the  ridiculous  suppositions  that 
he  is  identical  with  Zoroaster,  or  with  the  'E£iic»>/\oc 
<»  tS»v  lovcniKutf  Ti>nywiiu>t>  votnrin-  (Clem.  Alcxand. 
Strom,  i ;  Euseh.  l*rtrp.  Ecung.  ix,  28, 29),  who  wrote  a 
1 1  iv  on  the  Exodus,  called  'VXayutyif  (Fahricius,  MM, 
Grt'tc.  ii,  19).  This  Ezekiel  lived  B.C.  40  (Sixt.  Sen. 
Bibf.  S<mct.  iv,  286),  or  later. 

4.  But,  as  Havornick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  internal 
life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have  already 
noticed  his  stern  and  inflexible  energy  of  will  and 
character ;  and  we  also  observe  a  devoted  adherence 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  hi*  national  religion. 
Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  hot  displays  even-where  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew  educated  under  Le- 
ritical  training.  The  priestly  bias  is  always  visible, 
especially  in  chaps,  viii-xi,  xl-xlviii,  and  in  Iv,  13  sq. ; 
xx,  12  sq. ;  xxii,  8,  etc.  It  is  strange  of  De  Wette 
and  Gesenius  to  attribute  this  to  a  "contracted  spirit- 
uality," and  of  Ewald  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  concep- 
tion of  antiquity  which  he  obtained  merely  from  hooks 
and  traditions,"  and  "a  depression  of  spirit  (!)  en- 
hanced by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
londage  of  the  people"  (Havernick's  fntrod.).  It  was 
surely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  a  sys- 
tem whoso  partial  suspension  he  both  predicted  ami 
survived,  which  cheered  the  exiles  with  the  confidence 
of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended  to  preserve  their 
decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F.  Newman  is  even  more 
tbau  the  German  critics.    "The  writ- 


ings of  Ezekiel,"  he  says  (Jfebr.  Monarchy,  p.  830,  2d 
ed.%  "  painfully  show  the  growth  of  what  is  merely 
visionary,  and  an  increasing  value  of  hard  sacerdotal- 
ism;" and  he  speaks  of  the  "heavy  materialism"  of 
Ezekiel's  Temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  etc.,  as 
"  tedious  and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself."  His  own 
remark  that  Ezekiel's  predictions  "so  kept  alive  in 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain  re- 
turn from  captivity,  as  to  have  tended  exceedingly  to- 
wards the  result,"  ia  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such 
criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  railing  which  enabled  him  cheerful- 
ly to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except  indeed 
ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  be  shrinks  with  char- 
acteristic loathing,  iv,  14),  if  thereby  he  may  give  any 
warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv ;  xxlv,  16, 16,  etc.), 
whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix,  8;  xi,  13).  On  one 
occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the  feelings  of  the  man 
burst,  in  one  single  expression,  through  the  self-devo- 
tion ofthe  prophet ;  and  while  even  then  his  obedience 
is  unwavering,  yet  the  inexpressible  depth  of  submis- 
sive pathos  in  the  brief  words  which  tell  how  U.  one 
day  "  the  desire  of  his  eyes  was  taken  from  him" 
(x.xiv,  15-18),  shows  what  well-springs  ofthe  tender- 
est  human  emotion  were  concealed  under  his  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  every  form  of  sin.  See  Fri- 
derici,  Dispututio  de  EzrchirU  (Up*.  1719) ;  Verpoorten, 
ftt  tcripti*  EzechielU  (in  his  DUtertf.  p.  107)  ;  Alexan- 
der, ffitt.  Ecctesia*.  iii.  560;  Kitto,  Jour.  Sac.  /.it.  i; 
Williams,  Character  *  of  O.  T.  p.  288. 

EZEKIEL,  Book  of.  This,  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Alexandrian  canons,  is  placed  next  to  the  writings 
ofJeremiah. 

I.  Order  of  Content*. — The  central  point  of  Ezekiel's 
predictions  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Previ- 
ously to  this  catastrophe  his  chief  object  is  to  call  to 
repentance  those  who  were  living  in  careless  security ; 
to  warn  them  against  indulging  in  blind  confidence, 
that  by  the.htdj)  ofthe  Egyptians  (Ezek.  xvii,  15-17  ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxxvii,  7)  the  HabylonUn  yoko  would  be 
shaken  off;  and  to  assure  them  that  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  Temple  was  inevitable  and  fast  ap- 
proaching. After  this  event  his  principal  care  is  to 
console  the  captives  by  promises  of  future  deliverance 
and  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to  encourage  them 
by  assurances  of  future  blessings.  His  predictions 
against  foreign  nations  stand  between  these  two  great 
divisions,  and  were  for  the  most  part  uttered  during 
the  interval  of  suspense  between  the  divine  intimation 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  besieging  Jerusalem  (chap, 
xxiv,  2)  nnd  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  he  had  taken 

1  it  (ch.  xxxiii,  21).  The  predictions  are  evidently  ar- 
ranged on  a  plan  corresponding  with  Uiese  the  chief 
subjects  of  them,  and  the  time  of  their  utterance  is  so 

,  frequently  noted  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ascer- 

I  taining  their  chronological  order.  This  order  is  fol- 
lowed throughout,  except  in  the  middle  portion  rclat- 

|  ing  to  foreign  nations,  where  it  is  in  some  instances 
departed  from  to  secure  greater  unity  of  subject  (e.  g. 
ch.  xxix,  17).  The  want  of  exact  chronological  order 
in  this  portion  of  the  hook  has  led  to  various  hyjioth- 
eses  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  collection  of 
the  separate  predictions  was  originally  made.  Jahn 
(fntrod.  p.  35t!)  supposes  that  the  predictions  against 
foreign  nations  were  placed  in  their  present  position 
by  some  transcrilwr  in  the  order  in  which  they  hap- 
pened to  come  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  through  for- 
iretfulness  omitted  chap*,  xxxv,  xxxviii,  and  xxxix. 
Eichhorn  (EinleU.  ill,  19:i)  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
predictions  were  written  on  several  greater  or  smaller 
rolls,  which  were  put  together  in  their  present  form 
without  sufficient  regard  to  chronological  accuracy. 
Bcrtholdt  (EMtH.  iv,  14*7,  quoted  by  Havernick)  sup- 
poses that  the  collector  of  the  whole  book  found  two 
smaller  collections  already  in  existence  (chaps,  xxv 
xxxiL  and  xxxiii,  21-xxxix).  and  that  he  arranged 
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the  other  predictions  chronologically.    All  such  hy-  in  hi*  remarks  on  the  above ;  and  Corrodl,  Bdeuchtunt, 


pothers  Mong,  as  Haver  nick  reniaiks,  to  a  former 
age  of  criticism. 

The  arrangement,  by  whomsoever  made,  is  very  evi- 
dently intentional,  and  it  seems  on  many  accounts  most 
probable  that  it  was  made  l»y  Ezekiel  himself.  This 
is  maintained  hy  Havernick  on  the  following  grounds : 
(1.)  The  arrangement  proceeds  throughout  on  a  plan 
corresponding  with  the  subjects  of  the  predictions,  tn 
those  ugainst  foreign  nations  chronological  is  united 
with  material  order,  whilst  in  those  which  relate  to  Is- 


drs  Jndiseh.  und  Christ t.  B&rlkanons,  pt.  i,  p.  105,  quoted 
!  hy  Hosciimuller,  Sehof.  in  Ezech.  ad  c.  xl).  These  ob- 
1  jections  have  been  fully  answered  by  Eichhorn  (£isv 
I  Iritung,  ili,  203),  Jahn  (ItUrod.  in  Lib.  Sac.  V:  T..  p.  36C), 
j  and  others.  Jahn  has  also  taken  notice  of  and  an* 
i  swered  some  objections  raised  by  an  anonymous  writer 
j  in  the  Monthly  Mugazint  (17JW),  to  the  canon icity  of 
'  chaps,  xxv-xxxii,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  xxxviii,  xxxix.  A 
translation  of  Jahn's  arguments  will  be  found  in 


llorne's  Introd.  iv,  222,  old  ed.  These  and  similar  ob- 
rael  the  order  of  time  is  strictly  followed.  ('_'.)  The  jections  have  so  little  weight  or  probability  that  we 
predictions  stand  in  such  connection  with  each  other  j  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  general  n- 
thut  even-  part  has  reference  to  what  has  preceded  it.  mark  of  Gesenius  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  Ezekiel's 
(3.  i  Historical  notices  are  occasionally  appended  to  the  writings:  ''This  book  belongs  to  that  not  verynumer- 
predictions,  which  would  scarcely  be  done  by  a  trans-  ous  class,  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  maintains,  by 
criber;  e.  g.  the  notice  respecting  himself  in  clmps.  means  of  favorite  expressions  and  peculiar  phrases, 
xi.  xxiv,  xxv,  and  the  close  of  ch.  xix,  which  Haver-  such  a  oneness  of  tone  as  by  that  circumstance  alone 
nick  translates  "This  is  a  lamentation  and  was  for  a  to  prevent  any  suspicion  that  separate  portions  of  It 
lamentation."  The  whole  hook  is  divided  hy  Haver-  >  are  not  genuine"  ((Jeschiekte  der  llrb.  Spr.  p.  3o).  The 
nick  into  nino  sections,  as  follows  : 

1.  Ezekiel's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (ch.  i-iii,  15). 

2.  The  general  carrying  out  of  the  commission,  in  a 
series  of  symbolical  representations  and  particular  pre-  ! 
dictions  foretelling  the  approaching  destruction  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem  (ch.  Hi,  lG-vii). 

3.  The  rejection  of  the  jteople  because  of  their  idol-  24 ;  com  p.  Ezek.  xxxvi,  21 :  Rom.  x,  5 ;  Gal.  iii,  12  ; 
atrous  worship;  a  series  of  visions  presented  to  the  '  com  p.  Ezek.  xx,  11:  2  Pet.  iii,  4;  comp.  Ezek.  xii,  22; 
prophet  a  year  and  two  months  later  than  the  former,  I  but  none  of  these  are  quotations.  The  closing  visions 
in  which  he  is  shown  the  Temple  polluted  by  the  wor-  of  Ezekiel  are  clearly  referred  to,  though  not  quoted, 
ship  of  Adonis,  the  consequent  judgment  on  the  in-  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  prophet 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  ami  on  the  priests,  and  closing  j  Ezekiel  Is  distinctly  referred  to  by  the  son  of  Sirach 
with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a  purer  wosrhip  (Ecclus.  xlix.  «),  and  by  Josepbus  (Ant.  x,  ft, 1 ;  6, 3 ; 
(ch.  viii-xi).  1  7.  2 ;  8,  2).    The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  also  mentioned  as 

4.  The  sins  of  the  people  rebuked  in  detail ;  a  series  ,  forming  part  of  the  canon  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito 
of  reproofs  and  warnings  directed  especially  against  (Eusel«ius,  Hist.  /Cedes,  iv,  26).  Origcn  (apud  Euseb. /. 
the  particular  errors  and  prejudices  then  prevalent  e.  vi.  25),  Jerome  (Pro!<gus  OuUatus),  and  the  Talmud 
amongst  his  contemporaries  (,h,  xii-xix).  (Eichhorn,  iii,  2.8;  i,  12G-137). 

ft.  The  nature  of  the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  One  of  the  i-aasages  of  Josephu*  to  which  we  have 
caused  it;  another  series  of  warnings  delivered  about  referred  has  occasioned  much  controversy  and  manv 


ire  not  genuine"  (6 
canonicity  of  the  l>ook  of  Ezekiel  in  general  is  satis- 
factorily established  by  Jewish  and  Christian  authori- 
ties, there  is,  indeed,  no  explicit  reference  to  it,  or 
quotation  from  it,  in  the  New  Testament.  Eichhorn 
(tCitdeitung,  p.  21*)  mentions  the  following  passages  as 
having  apparently  a  reference  to  this  book :  Kom.  ii, 


a  year  later,  announcing  the  coming  judgments  to  be 
yet  nearer  (ch.  xx-xxiii) 

fi.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing  punish- 
ment ;  predictions  uttered  two  years  ami  five  months 


conjectures,  because  be  stems  to  affirm  that  Ezekiel 
had  written  two  books  of  prophecies  (Ant.  x,  5,  1). 
According  to  the  ordinary  and,  indeed,  as  it  would 
seem,  necosary  interpretation  of  this  passage,  Ezekiel 


1  iter,  when  Jerusalem  was  Iwsieged,  announcing  to  the  '  was  the  first  who  wrote  Itco  books  respecting  the  list  y- 
captives  that  very  day  as  the  commencement  of  the  :  Ionian  captivity.  The  question  then  arises,  Has  one 
siege  (comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  1).  and  assuring  them  of  the  of  his  books  been  lost,  or  are  the  two  now  joined  into 
complete  overthrow  of  the  city  (ch.  xxiv).  [  one  ?    The  former  supposition  has  been  maintained  by 

7.  God's  judgment  denounced  on  seven  heathen  na-  some  in  order  to  account  for  certain  professed  quota- 
tions (Amnion,  xxv,  1-7;  Moab,  8-11;  Edom,  12-14;  tions  from  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  passages  which  are 
the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre,  xxvi-xxviii,  19;  Sidon,  not  found  in  his  writings  at  present.  Thus  Clemen* 
20-24  ;  Egypt,  xxix-xxxii).  Homanus  (1  Kp.  ad  Cor.  c.  H)  refers  to  such  a  passage, 

8.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  prophetic  which  is  given  more  at  length  by  Clemens  Alexand. 
representation  of  the  triumph  of  Israel  and  of  the  king-  (Padtigog.  i,  10).  Thus,  again,  fertullian  (De  cam*. 
dom  of  God  on  earth  (ch.  xxxiii-xxxix).  |  Christi,  c.  23.  p.  SJM,  ed.  Sender)  says.  "  Lcgimu*  apud 

9.  The  glorious  consummation;  a  symbolic  repre-  Kfehiekm  dc  vacca  ilia  qua;  pe|>erit  et  non  peperit." 
sentation  of  Messianic  times,  and  of  the  establishment  Other  instances  may  be  seen  in  Fabririus  (Coder  Psettd- 
and  pro-qverity  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ch.  xl  xlviii).  1  epigmphus  V.  T.,  2d  ed.,  p.  Ill*),  and  quoted  from  him 
JSee  §  ."J  lielow. 

II.  Gf.nuneness  and  Completeness. — According  to  Jew. 
i-h  tradition,  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  canon- 
icity of  the  book  on  the  ground  of  its  containing  some 

apparent  contradictions  to  the  law,  as  well  as  because  :  was  originally  two,  the  second  containing  the  last  nine 
of  the  obscurity  of  many  of  its  visions.  These,  how-  chapters,  h  is  received  the  support  of  very  many  critics 
ever,  were  removed,  it  is  said,  by  Rabbi  Hananias,  (set*  l.c  Jloyne,  Varia  Sacra,  ii.  tf32;  Carpzov,  Introd. 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book,  in  which  all  p.  20m).  This  view,  however,  is  not  without  serious 
these  difficulties  were  satisfactorily  solved  (Muehna,  dinVulties.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  book,  as  at 
ed.  Surenhusius,  Prtrf.  ad  Port,  iv ;  Carpzov,  IntrmL  present  existing,  wns  ever  considered  two;  and  the 
pt.  iii,  p.  215);  but  still,  on  account  of  their  obscurity,  testimony  of  Josephus  himself,  that  only  twenty-two 
the  visions  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  book  were  books  were  received  as  sacred  (Contr.  Apion.  i,  8),  ap- 
forhidden  to  l>e  read  by  those  who  were  under  thirty  ,  pears  quite  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  since  in 
years  of  age  (Carpzov,  p.  212).  .Some  Continental  crit-  whatever  way  the  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
ics  of  the  last  century  have  impugned  the  canonicity  twenty-two  books  is  made  there  cannot  be  two  out  of 
of  the  hist  nine  chapters,  and  have  attributed  them  to  '  the  number  left  for  Ezekiel.  Eichhorn  (KinleUung,  iii, 
some  Samaritan  or  Hebrew  who  had  returned  in  later  140)  maintains  that  it  is  Jeremiah  of  whom  Josephus 
times  to  the  land  of  Judaa  (Oeder,  Freye  Unttrmchnng  speaks,  a  position  to  which  we  should  at  once  assent 
vtxr  einige  Bather  dts  A.  T.,  Hal.  Sax.  1771 ;  Vogel,  if  we  could  with  him  consider  the  words  oc  irpuroe  as 


by  Carpzov  (Intro,!,  pt.  iii,  p.  208).  Both  these  critics, 
however,  agree  that  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
such  references  Is  that  they  were  derived  from  Jewish 
tradition.   The  latter  hypothesis,  that  our  present  book 
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equivalent  to  6  li  vpwroc.  If  this  Is  what  Josephus 
meant,  we  must  suppose  some  corruption  of  his  text. 
Becker  omiU  the  lit,. 

III.  Interpretation.— Tlie  latter  part  of  the  book  has 
always  been  regarded  as  very  obscure.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  the  brief  notices  of  the  contents  given  aliovo, 
that  Hftvernick  considers  the  whole  to  relate  to  Mes- 

iue».  The  predictions  respecting  Gog  (chaps, 
sviii,  xxxix)  have  been  referred  by  some  to  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphane* ;  by  others  to  Cambyscs,  to  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Scythians,  the  Turks,  etc.  Mr.  Granville 
Penn  has  interpreted  them  of  Napoleon  and  the  French 
{The  Prophesy  <>/ Ez  kid  concerning  tingut,  etc.,  1*15). 
See  Gou.  The  description  of  the  Temple  (cha(i«.  xl- 
xliii)  has  been  thought  by  many  to  contain  an  account 
of  what  Solomon's  Temple  was ;  by  others,  of  what  the 
second  Temple  should  be.  (Sec  Huvcrniek's  Commen- 
tar  uber  Ezechiel,  Erlangen,  1843.)  The  best  interpre- 
tation of  these  predictions  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the 
similar  ones  of  the  Apocalypse.    See  Templk. 

We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  these 
or  other  chapters  (for  which  we  must  refer  to  some  of 
the  commentaries  mentioned  below);  but  we  will  enu- 
merate, following  Fairbairn.  the  four  main  lines  of  in- 
terpretation, viz.,  1.  The  Historico-literal,  adopted  by 
Villulpandus,  Grotius,  Lowth,  etc.,  who  nuke  them  a 
prosaic  description  intended  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  2.  The  Historico-ideal  (of  Eich- 
horn,  Dathe,  etc.),  which  reduces  them  "  to  a  sort  of 
vairue  and  well-meaning  announcement  of  future 
pood."  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  (of  Lightfoot,  Hoffman, 
etc.).  which  maintains  that  their  outline  was  actually 
adopted  by  the  exiles.  4.  The  Christian-spiritual  (or 
Messianic  i,  followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Cneccius,  and 
mwt  modern  commentators,  which  m  ikes  them  "  a 
grand  complicated  symliol  of  the  good  God  had  in  re- 
serve for  his  Church.'"  HosenmUller,  who  disapproves 
alike  of  the  literalism  of  Grotius,  and  the  arbitrary, 
am'iigunu*  allegorizing  of  others,  remarks  (Schol.  in 
xxviii,  26)  that  it  seems  n  useless  task  to  attempt  to 
refer  these  prophecies  to  distinct  events,  or  to  refer 
their  poetical  descriptions  to  naked  fact.  It  is  most 
safe  to  regard  them,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
allegorical  representations  and  vision*  in  general,  as 
having  a  literal  or  material  basis  in  the  near  past  or 
future  (i.e.  recollection*  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  pre- 
vision of  hostile  powe  s).  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
a  higher  and  spiritual  import  setting  forth  the  distant 
grandeur,  glory,  and  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
See  Double  Sevhe  (of  Prophecy). 

IV.  Style. — The  depth  of  Ezekid's  matter,  and  the 
marvellous  nature  of  bis  visions,  m  ike  him  occasion- 
ally obscure.  Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the 
Jews  among  the  "i*t:j  (treasures),  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  the 
Canticles)  went  not  allowed  to  be  read  till  the  age  of 
thirty  (Jerome,  A'/;,  nil  Eustach. ;  Origen,  Proem,  homil. 
iv,  in  Cantic. ;  Hottinger,  The*.  Phil,  ii,  1,  3).  Hence 
Jerome  compares  the  '•  inextricabilis  error"  of  his 
writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("Oceanus  Scriptura- 
rum,  mysteriorumque  Dei  labyrinthus"),  and  also  to 
the  Catacomb*.  'I  he  Jews  classed  him  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  prophets.  Gregory  Naz.  {Or.  23)  lw- 
stows  the  loftiest  encomiums  upon  him.  Isidore  (Ik 
vit.  ft  ob.  Sanct.  39)  makes  him  a  type  of  Christ  from 
the  title  Son  of  Man,"  but  that  is  equally  applied  to 
Daniel  (viii,17).  Other  similar  testimonies  arc  ijuoted 
by  Carpzov  {Introd.  ii.  193  sq.).  The  Sanhedrim  is 
said  to  have  hesitated  long  whether  his  hook  should 
form  part  of  the  canon,  from  the  occasional  obscurity, 
and  from  the  supposed  contradiction  of  xviii,  20  to 
Ex<k1.  xx,  5 ;  xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxii,  18.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  these  apparent  oppositions  are  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  truths  complementary  to  each  other,  as 
Moses  himself  might  have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv, 
1C).   Although,  generally  speaking,  comment*  on  this 
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book  were  forbidden,  a  certain  R.  NananUs  undertook 
to  reconcile  the  supposed  differences.  (Spinoza,  Tract. 
Throl.  Potit.  ii.  27,  partly  from  these  considerations, 
infers  that  the  present  book  is  made  up  of  mere  dro- 
opaopana,  but  his  argument  from  its  commencing 
with  a  1,  and  from  the  expression  in  i,  3  above  al- 
luded to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

That  Exekiel  was  a  |K»et  of  no  mean  order  is  ac- 
knowledged by  almost  all  critics  (Lowth,  De  sacra  Po- 
ed  I/ebrteorum,  cd.  J.  D.  Michaclis,  Gottingcn,  1770,  p. 
431).  Michaclis  and  Dathe  are  the  only  critics  of  any 
eminence  (as  far  as  we  know)  who  think  slightingly 
of  his  poetical  genius.  The  question  is  altogether  < 
of  taste,  ond  has,  we  imagine,  been  decided  by 
inon  consent  against  Michaelis.  He  remarks  more 
truly  that  Ezekiel  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew 
language  was  declining  in  purity,  when  the  silver  age 
was  succeeding  to  the  golden  one.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the 
matter  rather  than  the  language  of  Ezekiel  that  wo 
are  to  look  for  evidence  of  poetic  genius.  His  style  is 
often  simply  didactic,  and  he  abounds  in  peculiarities 
of  expression,  Aramaisms,  and  grammatical  anoma- 
lies which,  while  they  give  individuality  to  his  wriU 
ings,  plainly  evince  the  decline  of  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote.  An  extended  account  of  such  pecu- 
liarities is  given  by  Eichhorn  (  Einleitutig  in  das  A.  T. 
iii,  196)  and  Gcscnius  {tit*chiehte  <ier  Jleb.  Spruche  u. 
Schrift,  p.  35).  Among  the  most  splendid  passages 
nrc  ch.  i  (called  by  the  Rabbis  ns^^1?),  the  prophecy 
against  Tyrus  (ch.  xxvi-xxviii),  that  against  Assyria, 
"the  noblest  monument  of  Eastern  history"  (ch.  xxxi), 
and  ch.  viii,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Tcmule 
porch, 

»  When,  bv  the  vMnn  led, 
Ills  eve  xurveveit  ibe  dark  idolatries 
Of  aliennted  Judah." 

—Milton,  Par.  Lost,L 

V.  Commentaries.— The  following  are  special  cxe- 
getical  works  on  the  entire  book  ;  the  most  important 
have  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Commentarii, 
etc.  (in  Ojtera,  iii,  351  sq.,  406);  Ephraem  Syrus,  Ex- 
pUtnatio  (in  0/>era,  v,  165);  Gregory  Naziancen,  Sig- 
nificatio  (in  Ojtera  Spuria,  i,  870);  Jerome,  Ommmta- 
rii,  etc.  (in  Opera,  v);  Theodoret,  Intrrpretatio  (in  Op- 
era, II,  ii ;  also  Rome,  166  \  fob);  Gregory  the  Creat, 
Hornlike  (in  Opera,  i.  1174);  Raban,  Commmtarii  (in 
Opera);  Rupert,  In  Ezech.  (in  Ojrra,  p.  489);  lEco- 
lampadius.  Commentariu*  (Basil.  1534,  4to;  1543,  8vo; 
Argent.  16:H,  4to);  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1539.  i:>64, 
1575,  1579,  8vo);  Calvin,  Pralectione*  (Geneva,  1565, 
Hvo,  and  since :  in  French,  Genev.  1565,  fol. ;  in  Eng- 
lish, Ediub.  1X49-50,  2  vols.  8vo);  Junius, Ommentaria 
(Genev.  1609,  fol. ;  1610,  Hvo);  Maldonatus,  In  Ezech. 
(in  his  Commentarii.  p.  542);  Selnecker,  Auslcgtmg 
(Lips.  1567,  4to);  Pinto,  Commentariu*  (Saluui.  1568, 
fol.,  and  later);  Lavater,  Commentarii  (Geneva,  1571, 
fob);  Serranus.  CV)mwie»/firia«(Aiitw.  1572, 1607,  fob); 
Heilbrunner, Qwrttione*  ( Laving.  1587,8vo);  Abraham 
ben-Mosc,  Uber$etzung  (Pra*.  1602,  4to);  *Pradus  and 
Villalpundus,  Explanations  ( Horn*?,  1605,  3  vols,  fob); 
Polan,  Commentaria  (Geneva,  1609,  fob;  1610,  8vo); 
a  Lapide,  In  Euch.  (in  his  Cummentaria);  Sanctius, 
Commentarius  (Lugd.  1612,  1619,  fob);  Brandmuller, 
Comtumtarius  (Basil,  1621,  4to) ;  *(»rcenhill.  E-rjtontion 
(London.  1645-67,  5  vols.4to;  also  1827, 1863,  8vo;  in 
Dutch,  Hague,  1732-6,  4  vols.  4to> ;  Coccciua,  Commen- 
tarius (Lcyd.  1668,  4to;  Amst.  1700,  fob);  Ilennisch. 
Claris  (Kotcnburg,  16*4;  Lips.  1697,  4to);  Petersen, 
Zeugnis*  (Frcft.  1719,  4to) ;  *  Lowth,  Commentary  (Lon- 
don, 1723,  4to);  *Starck,  Commentarius  (Frcft.  ad  M. 
1731,  4to);  Vogel.  Weisagnngen-  (Hal.  1772, 8vo);  Vol- 
borth,  Anmerl.  (GOtt.  1787,  Hvo);  Newcome,  Erpl mo- 
tion (Dub.  1788,  «vo,  and  since);  Vencma,  lActiunes 
(Leov.  1790,  4to) ;  *Horsley,  Xotej  (in  bib.  Criticism,  ii, 
65);  Hanker,  Consideration  (in  Works,  ix,  719);  *Rc- 
,  Scholia  (Lpz.  8vo,  1808-10,  2  voL*. ;  also 
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1826);  RhcsA,0owrr^wiuw(Regiom.l819,4to);  Stern, 
bx^TTT,  etc.  (Vienna,  1842,  8vo);  •Havernick,  Com- 
mrntar  (Erlangen,  1843,  8vo);  •Cmbreit,  Commentar 
(Harnb.  1843, 8vo);  Macfarlan,  Yerntm  (London,  1845, 
8vo) ;  *  1 1  i! .'-)_-.  Erkldrung  (in  the  Kurtz.  Esegct.  Hdb., 
Lpz.  1847,  8vo);  •Fairbairn,  Exposition  (Edinb.  1851, 
1855,  8vo);  *Henderson,  Commentary  (I.ondon,  1855, 
8vo) ;  Guthrie,  Discount*  (Edinh.  1850,  *vo) ;  Shrews- 
bury,  Sotet  (Manch.  1x03,  8vo);  Kliefoth,  Erkldrung 
(Host.  1864-5,  8v<>);  'Hengstenocrg,  Erldutervng(Uvr\. 
18*57  sq.,  2  vol*.  8vo ;  transl.  Loud.  1869,  »vo) ;  Cow  lei, 
Soles  (New  York,  1867, 12mo).    See  Prophets. 

E'zel  occurs  only  in  the  name  Ebex-Ezel.  (Heh. 
with  the  art.  repeated,  ha- E  ben  ha-E'zel,  5TXPI  *|3i<n 
[in  pause  5TX,  A  'zeT\,  the  stone  of  the  departure,  per- 
haps i.  q.  milestone ,  Sept.  to  EpyaS  [v.  r.  ipyov  and 
6  A&ocJ  isuvo;  Vulg.  lapis  cui  nomen  ett  Ezel;  A.  V. 
"the  stone  Ezel"),  an  old  testimonial-stone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former  final- 
ly fled  from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx,  19).  It  seems  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  some  early  circumstance 
not  recorded.  At  the  second  mention  of  the  spot  (vcr. 
41)  the  Heb.  text  (33?n  iliX*?  ;  A.  V.  "out  of  a  place 
toward  the  south,"  literally  "  from  the  slope  ofthe 
south  ;"  Sept.  dsro  row  'Apya/3,  Vulg.  de  loco  qui  terge- 
bat  ad  austrum)  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  cor- 
rupt, as  indicated  by  the  Sept.,  which  in  l»oth  cases 
has  Ergab  or  Argab  (i.  e.  Argob',  a  heap  of 

stones)— in  ver.  19  for  the  Heb.  Ebtn,  "stone,"  and  in 
ver.  41  for  han-negeb,  "the  south."  The  sense  in  ver. 
41  would  then  be  as  follows:  "  David  arose  from  close 
to  the  stone  heap" — close  to  which  (the  same  preposi- 
tion, b^Sti,  A.  V.  "by")  it  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand that  he  should  remain  (vcr.  19).  Other  inter- 
preters, however,  render  simply  "on  the  south  side," 
a  signification  which  sufficiently  suits  the  circumstan- 
ces.   See  also  Bkth-Ezel. 

E'zem  (Heb.  Etsem,  D2Ht),  a  less  incorrect  mode 
(1  Chron.  iv,  29)  of  Anglicizing  the  name  Azem  (q. 
v.),  as  elsewhere  (Josh,  xix,  3). 

Ezen.    See  Eznite. 

E'zer  (Heb.  E'tser,  ISX,  treasure;  Sept  'Aaap, 
Vulg.  Eser),  one  of  the  sons  of  Scir,  and  native  princes 
of  Mount  Hor  (Gen.  xxxvi,  21,  27,  80 ;  1  Chron.  i,  42, 
38,  in  which  last  verse  the  name  is  Anglicized  "  Ezar'O- 
B.C.  cir.  1927. 

E'ZER  (Heb.  E*ter,  ~T",  *"T?  [in  pause,  A'zer, 
ITS],  help),  the  name  of  five  men!    Sec  also  Romam- 

ti-ezer;  Eben-ezer. 

1.  (Sept.  'VZip  v.  r.  'Atfp.Vulg.  Ezer.)  A  person 
named  with  Elead  (q.  v.)  as  a  son  (or  descendant)  of 
Ephraim,  who  was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Gath  while  engaged  in  a  forav  on  their  cattle  (1 
Chron.  vii,  21).  Ewald  (Gesch.  Isr.  i,  490)  assigns  thin 
occurrence  to  the  pre-Egyptian  |>eriod.  B.C.  ante 
1G58. 

2.  (Sept.  'Kip  r.  TaZ'/p,  Vulg.  Ezrr.)  The  father 
of  II  i! -huh.  one  of  the  posterity  of  Hur,  ofthe  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  4).  B.C.  cir.  1658.  In  ver.  17  he 
appears  to  l»o  called  Ezra,  but  no  such  son  occurs 
among  the  list  ofMiosc  there  attributed  to  him. 

3.  (Sept.  'Aftp  v.  r.  'Ala,  Vulg.  EtfT.)  The  first- 
named  of  the  Gittite  champions  who  repaired  to  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  9).    B.C.  1054. 

4.  (Sept.  A^p  v.  r.  'Moi'p,  Vulg.  Azer.)  Son  of 
Jeshua,  and  ruler  of  Mizpsh.  who  repaired  part  ofthe 
city  wall  near  the  armory  (Neh.  iii,  lit).    B.C.  446. 

5.  (Sept.  'liZot'p,  Vulg.  Ezer.)  One  of  the  priests 
who  made  the  circuit  of  the  newlv-tinishcd  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  42).    B.C.  446. 

Ezeri'as  (u  VZipiac  r.  Z<xni<ic,Vulg.  Atarias), 
the  son  of  Helchiab  and  father  of  Sarains,  in  the  ances- 


try of  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii,  1);  evidently  the  high, 
priest  Azariau  (q.  v.)  ofthe  Hub.  text  (Ezra  vii,  1). 

Ezi'as  [o  iZ.nK  v.  r.  o  o;ioc.Vulg.  Azakel),  the 
son  of  Meremoth  and  father  of  Amarias  in  the  same 
genealogy  (1  Esdr.  viii,  2);  evidently  the  correspond- 
ing Azariaii  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  list  (Ezra  vii,  3). 
Comp.  Aziei. 

E'sion-ge'ber  (Heb.  Etsytm'-Ge'ber,  ^l-VnX3 
[in  this  form  only  at  1  Kings  ix,  26 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  17], 
i.  q.  giant's  back-bone;  Sept.  Vaaiutv  [in  Deut.  Hui. 
uv\  rd)hp  [in  Chron.  IVi/ftn],  but  in  1  Kings  'Aoiwv 
rafitp ,  Vulg.  Asiongabtr)  or  EZION-GA'BER  (being 
"In  pause,"  Heb.  Etsyon'-Gaber,  -23  'tSp  [in  1 
Kings  xx,  49 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  36,  fully  VPS?],  so  found 
also  at  Numb,  xxxiii,  35,  36 ;  Deut.  ii,  8 .  but  Angli- 
cized "  Ezion-geber"  in  1  Kings  xxii,  48  [49]),  a  very 
ancient  city  near  Elath  (q.  v.),  on  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Jonathan's  Targum,  following  a  false 
etymology,  defines  the  name  as  i.  q.  "castle  of  the 
cock"  (sec  Buxtorf,  Act.  Child,  col.  384 ;  Beck,  Chron. 
Chald.paraphr.  ii,  101).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Numb, 
xxxiii,  35  as  one  of  the  stations  where  the  Hebrews 
halted  in  their  journeyings  through  the  desert,  being 
the*last  there  named  l»cfore  they  came  to  "  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh,"  and  the  point  where 
they  afterwards  turned  from  the  'Arabah  to  Elath,  to* 
wards  "the  wilderness  of  Moab"  (Deut.  ii,  8).  See 
Exode.  From  its  harbor  it  was  that  Solomon  U 
Kings  ix,  26)  sent  the  fleet  which  he  had  there  built 
to  the  laud  of  Ophir.  See  Commerce.  Here  also  J e- 
hoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii,  47;  2  Chron.  xx,  35)  built  a 
fleet  "  to  go  to  Ophir;"  but  because  he  had  joined  him- 
self with  Ahaziah,  "  king  of  Israel,  who  did  wickedly," 
"the  ships  were  broken  that  they  were  not  aide  to  go 
to  Tarshish,"  being  proliably  destroyed  on  the  rocks 
which  lie  in  "jagged  ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  84).  Bilsching  (Erdbtschr  V,  i, 
G20)  erroneously  locates  it  at  Shurm,  a  port  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  gulf  (d'eogr.  Sub.  iii,  5).  Wellsted 
(Travel*,  ii,  153)  would  find  it  in  the  modern  Dahvb, 
but  this  is  the  ancient  Dizahab  (q.  v.) ;  I.ahorde  (Com- 
ment aire  Gengr.  p.  124)  seeks  it  in  the  rocky  island 
tl-KurtiyaA,  which  is  hardly  adequate  in  extent  or 
position;  and  Rlippcl  (.4roi.  p.  2'>2)  locates  it  at  the 
mouth  ofwady  Etnrug,  i.  e.  O-Jtwrnk,  which  is  liable 
to  the  same  objection.  Josephus  (Ant.  viii,  6,  4)  says 
that  Ezion-geber  ( Aaatoyyafiapov")  was  also  called 
Berenice,  and  that  it  lay  not  far  from  ..Elath.  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  once-populous  city  'Asyiim 
(Burckhardt.  Syria,  p.  511).  Robinson  (IlibUcal  Re- 
seanhes,  i,  260)  says.  "  No  trace  of  Ezion-geber  seems 
now  to  remain,  unless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  small 
wady  with  brackish  water.  el-dhudym,  opening  into 
el-'Arabah  from  the  western  mountain,  some  distance 
north  of  Akabah."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  sea  ever  extended  so  far  up  the  'Arabah  as  this. 
It  was  probably  situated  at  the  point  where  the  II aj 
route  strikes  the  'Arabah  at  the  north-w  est  point  of  tho 
gulf  (Robinson,  ib.  i.  239).  Yet  the  town  may  have 
given  name  to  this  the  nearest  spring,  for  Ghu'dyan  in 
Arabic  corresponds  in  all  the  essential  letters  to  Ezion 
in  Heb.,  which  is  identical  with  the  later  'Asyun.  By 
comparing  1  Kings  ix,  26,  27,  with  2  Chron.  viii,  17, 18, 
it  is  probable  that  timber  was  floated  from  Tyre  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  then 
conveyed  over  land  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
where  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  built;  for  there 
can  hardly  have  l>ecn  adequate  forests  in  the  neigh- 
iKirhood.  Dr.  Wilson  noticed  fragments  of  an  old  car- 
avan route  part  wav  up  the  hill-side  in  this  vicinitv 
(Ismds  ofthe  Xible,  I,  284).  See  Wilderxejw  of  the 
Waxderixo. 

Ez'nite  (Heb.  in  marg.  Eton?,  *}X9,  bnt  in  the 
text  123C?,  i.  c.  Ettno')  is  given  in  2  Snro.  xxiii,  8,  in 
the  Auth.Vers.,  as  an  epithet  of  Adino,  prefect  of  Da- 
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▼id's  body-guard ;  and  if  considered  as  a  gentile  adj., 
mast  mean  an  inhabitant  of  Axe*,  a  place  otherwise 
unknown.  But  of  the  words  rendered  "  Adino  the  Ez- 
nite"(il2S~n  Sep*-  'httvuiv  o  'Aamvaloc ;  Vulg. 

qwi/i  tenerrimus  ligni  permiculus,  as  if  understanding 
the  latter  term  to  be  a  form  of  S3,  iro-x/),  Geaenius 
(Heb.  Lex.)  regards  the  former  as  a  peculiar  allitera- 
tion for  in  the  sense  of  "ho  brandished,"  from 
the  root 't"1"??*  to  be  pliant ;  and  the  latter  as  a  rare 
word,  "JSCr,  a  tpear  (for  which  sense  he  finds  analogy  in 
the  Arabic);  and  thus  the  whole  phrase  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  that  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  11), 
which  otherwise  we  must  here  interpolate  (with  our 
translators)  in  order  to  make  sense.  That  these  words 
do  not  contain  the  name  of  a  person  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  Jashobeam  is  given  in  the  parallel  passage, 
and  is  capable  of  identification  [see  Jashobeam],  and 
also  from  the  enumeration,  in  which  the  two  mcrito- 
rius  grades  of  three  each,  with  the  80  warriors  special- 
ly enumerated,  require  just  this  one  special  officer  to 
make  up  the  number  of  37  specified  in  the  text  as  pe- 
culiarly distinguished.  See  David.  The  passage  in 
2  Sam.  is  conceded  to  be  leas  trustworthy  than  that  in 
1  Chron.,  even  by  Davidson,  who  vainly  contends  (Sa- 
cred Ilermeneutics,  p.  545)  for  Adino  as  a  proper  name. 
(See  at  length  in  Kennicott,  Dissertation,  i,  71-128 ;  Ge- 
aenius, The*.  Heb.  p.  994-6.)   Compare  Adiso. 

Ezob.    See  Hyssop. 

E*'ra  (Heb.  [except  in  No.  1]  Ezra',  intjp,  the 
kelp,  a  Chaldee  emphatic  form  of  itr,  Eze r),  the  name 
of  three  or  four  men. 

1.  (1  Chron.  iv,  17.)    See  Ezrah. 

2.  (Sept.  "Esjxi  v.  r. 'EoYpac,  Vulgate  Esdras.)  A 
leading  priest  among  the  first  colonists  to  Jerusalem 
under  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  1).  B.C.  536.  His  son 
Meshullam  was  chief  of  his  family  in  the.  time  of  the 
high-priest  Joiakitn  (Neh.  xii,  12).  In  the  somewhat 
parallel  list  of  Neh.  x,  2-8,  the  name  of  the  same  per- 
son is  written  ST^T?,  Azariah,  as  it  la  probably  in 
Ezra  vii,  L 

3.  (Scpt,*Eff£par  v.  r."E^a,Jo9€phus*E«"«par,Vulg. 
Ettlras.)  The  celebrated  Jewish  scribe  OBO)  and 
priest  (*H3).  who,  in  the  year  B.C.  459,  led  the  second 
expedition  of  Jews  back  from  the  Babylonian  exile 
into  Palestine,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture. 

1.  Parentage. — Ezra  was  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Aaron  (Ezra  vii,  1-5).  He  is 
stated  to  be  the  son  of  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azariah ; 
which  Seraiah  was  slain  at  Ribtah  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having  been  brought  thither  a  captive  by 
Nehuzaradan  (2  Kings  xxv,  18-21).  See  Seraiah. 
But,  as  130  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Seraiah 
and  the  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon,  and  we  read 
that  a  grandson  of  Seraiah  was  the  high-priest  who  ac- 
companied Zerubbabel  on  the  first  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem, seventy  years  before  Ezra  returned  thither,  we 
may  suppose  that  by  the  term  son  here,  as  in  some 
other  places,  the  relationship  of  great-grandson,  or  of 
a  still  more  remote  direct  descendant,  is  intended.  See 
Pathkr.  All  that  is  really  known  of  Ezra  is  contain- 
ed in  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in 
Neh.  viii  and  xii.  26.  In  addition  to  the  information 
there  given,  that  he  was  a  "scribe,"  a  ''ready  scribe 
of  the  law  of  Moses,"  "a  scribe  of  the  words  of  the 
commandmenta  of  the  Ix>rd  and  of  his  statutes  to  Is- 
rael," "a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,"  and 
"a  priest,"  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  he  was  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Babylon  ;  that  he 
was  particularly  conversant  with  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  was  held  in  universal  esteem  on  account  of  his 
righteousness  and  virtue  (Ant.  xi,5, 1). 

2.  Scrijtural  History.— The  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 


ple of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  decreed  by  Cyrus  is 
the  year  B.C.  636,  was,  aftei  much  powerful  and  vex- 
atious opposition,  completed  in  the  reign  and  by  the 
permission  of  Darius  llystaspis,  in  the  year  B.C.  517. 

The  origin  of  Ezra's  influence  with  the  Persian  king 
Artaxerxes  Longiinanus  does  not  appear,  but  in  the 
seventh  year  of  bis  reign,  B.C.  459,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable report  which  had  been  sent  by  liehum  and 
Shiinshai,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusulem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together  with 
priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  Nethinim.  Of 
these  a  list,  amounting  to  1751,  is  given  in  Ezra  viii  \ 
and  these,  also,  douUless  form  a  part  of  the  full  list  of 
the  returned  captives  contained  in  Neh.  vii,  and  in  du- 
plicate in  Ezra  ii.  Ezra  and  his  companions  were  al- 
lowed to  take  with  them  a  large  free-will  offering  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  silver  vessels,  contributed  not  only 
by  the  Babylonian  Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and 
his  counsellors.  These  offerings  were  for  the  house 
of  God,  to  beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks, 
rams,  and  the  other  offerings  required  for  the  Temple* 
service.  In  addition  to  this,  Ezra  was  empowered  to 
draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  beyond  the  river  for 
any  further  supplies  he  might  require ;  and  all  priests, 
Levites,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Temple  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  Ezra  had  aiso  authority  given 
him  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  in  Judaea,  with 
power  of  life  and  death  over  all  offenders.  The  rea- 
son of  the  interest  for  the  worship  of  God  at  this  time 
evinced  by  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have  been  a  fear 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  for  we  read  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  decree  to  the  treasurers  l>eyond  the  river, 
"  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God  of  heaven,  let 
it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God  of  heav- 
en ;  for  uhy  tkovld  there  be  wrath  agrinst  the  realm  of 
the  Ling  and  his  sons?"  We  are  also  told  (Ezra  vii,  C) 
that  the  king  granted  Ezra  all  his  request;  and  Jose- 
phus informs  us  that  Ezra,  being  desirous  of  going  to 
Jerusalem,  requested  the  king  to  grant  him  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  the  governor  of  Syria  (Ant.  xi,  6, 
1).  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  dread  which 
Artaxerxes  entertained  of  the  divine  judgments  was 
the  consequence  of  the  exposition  to  him  by  Ezra  of 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose that  this  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  was  consequent 
upon  the  marriage  of  Esther  with  Ahasuerus ;  but  this 
could  not  be,  even  if  we  should  grant,  what  is  unlike- 
ly, that  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  tho 
Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  were  the  same  per- 
son, because  Ezra  aet  out  for  Jerusalem  in  the  frtt 
month  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  Esther  was  not  taken  into  the  king's  house  until 
the  tenth  month  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  did  not  declare  her  connection  with 
the  Jewish  people,  and  obtain  favor  for  them  until  af- 
ter the  plot  of  Haman,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahasue- 
rus.   See  AiiAacF.Kt'a. 

Ezra  assembled  the  Jews  who  accompanied  him  on 
|  tho  banks  of  the  river  Ahava,  where  they  halted  threo 
I  days  in  tents.    Here  Ezra  proclaimed  a  fast,  as  an 
I  act  of  humiliation  before  God,  and  a  season  of  prayer 
j  for  divine  direction  and  safe  conduct;  for,  on  setting 
I  out,  he  "  was  ashamed  to  require  a  band  of  soldiers 
and  horsemen  to  help  them  against  the  enemy  by  tho 
way,"  because  he  had  asserted  to  the  king  that  tho 
hand  of  his  God  is  opon  all  them  that  seek  him  for 
good.    Ezra  next  committed  the  care  of  the  treasures 
which  he  carried  with  bim  to  twelve  of  the  chief 
priests,  assisted  by  ten  of  their  brethren,  appointing 
these  to  take  charge  of  the  treasures  by  the  way,  and 
deliver  them  safely  in  the  honse  of  the  Lord  at  Jcru, 
salem.    On  the  twelfth  day  from  their  first  setting 
out  Ezra  and  his  companions  left  the  river  Ahava,  ant 
arrived  safely  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month,  having 
been  delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy  and  of 
such  as  lay  in  wait  by  the  way.    Three  days  aftej 
their  arrival  the  treasures  were  weighed  and  delivered 
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Into  the  custody  of  some  Levites.  The  returning  ex- 
flea  offered  burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord.  They  deliv- 
ered also  the  king's  commissions  to  the  viceroys  and 
governors,  and  gave  needful  help  to  the  people  and 
the  ministers  of  the  Temple. 

Ezra's  ample  commission  had  been  granted  him  at 
his  own  request  (ver.  6),  and  it  appears  that  his  great 
design  was  to  effect  a  religious  reformation  among  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  ami  to  bring  them  back  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law  of  Moses,  from  which  they  had  griev 


mation,  and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  mag. 
istrates,  with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself  n- 
turned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself  what 
ono  would  expect,  and  what  is  borne  out  by  the  paral- 
lel case  of  Nehemiah,  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  ab- 
rupt termination  of  Ezra's  narrative,  and  for  that  re- 
lapse of  the  Jews  into  their  former  irregularities  which 
is  apparent  in  the  book  of  Nebemiah.  Such  a  relapse, 
and  such  a  state  of  affairs  at  Jerusalem  in  general, 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  Ezra  had  continued 


>u»ly  declined.  HU  first  care,  accordingly,  was  to  there.  Whether  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Nehe- 
enforce  a  separation  from  their  wives  of  all  who  had  |  miuh,  or  separately,  does  not  appear  certainly,  but  aa 


made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were  many 
priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites.  For 
this  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  When  he 
had  discharged  the  various  trusts  committed  to  him, 
the  princes  of  the  Jews  came  to  him  and  complained 
that  the  Jewish  people  generally  who  bad  returned 


he  is  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  narrative  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  wall  (Nell,  viii,  1),  it  is  perhaps 
prol>able  that  he  followed  the  latter  some  months  later, 
having,  perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  work. 
The  functions  he  executed  under  Nehemiah's  govern- 
ment were  purely  of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical  char- 


from  tbe  captivity,  and  also  the  priests  and  Levites,  i  acter,  such  as  reading  and  interpreting  the  law  of  Mo- 


hut  especially  the  rulers  and  princes,  had  not  kept 
themselves  separate  from  the  people  of  the  land,  but 


sea  to  the  people  during  the  eight  days  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  praying  in  the  congregation,  and  aasist- 


bad  done  according  to  the  alwuninations  of  the  rem-  ;  ing  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and  in  promoting  the 


nant  of  the  nations  whom  their  forefathers  had  driven 
out,  and  married  their  daughters,  and  allowed  their 
children  to  intermarry  with  them.  On  this  report 
Ezra  evinced  his  deep  affliction,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish custom,  by  rending  his  mantle  and  tearing  the  hair 
of  his  head  and  beard.  There  gathered  round  him  all 
those  who  still  feared  God,  and  dreaded  his  wrath  for 
the  transgression  of  those  whom  he  had  brought  bark 
from  captivity.  Having  waited  till  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice,  Ezra  rose  up,  and,  having  again 
rent  his  hair  and  his  garments,  made  public  prayer 
and  confession  of  sin.  The  assembled  people  wept 
bitterly,  and  Shechaniah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam, 
came  forward  to  propose  a  general  covenant  to  put 
away  tbe  foreign  wives  and  their  children.  Ezra  then 
arose  and  administered  an  oath  to  the  people  that  they 
would  do  accordingly.  Proclamation  was  also  made 
that  all  those  who  had  returned  from  the  captivity 
should  within  three  days  gather  themselves  together  to 
Jerusalem,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  for- 
feiture of  their  goods.  The  people  assembled  at  the 
time  appointed,  trembling  on  account  of  their  sin  and 
of  the  heavy  rain  that  fell.  Ezra  addressed  them, 
declaring  to  them  their  sin,  and  exhorting  them  to 
amend  their  lives  by  dissolving  their  illegal  connec- 
tions. The  people  acknowledged  tbe  justice  of  his 
rebukes,  and  promised  obedience.  They  then  request- 
ed that,  as  the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the  number  of 
transgressors  was  great,  he  would  appoint  times  at 
which  they  might  severally  come  to  be  examined  re- 
specting this  matter,  accompanied  by  the  judges  and 
elders  of  every  city.  A  commission  was  therefore 
formed,  consisting  of  Ezra  and  some  others,  to  investi- 
gate the  extent  of  the  evil.  This  investigation  occu- 
pied three  months.  Josephus  relates  the  affecting 
scene  which  occurred  on  the  reading  of  the  law  by 
Ezra  (Ant.  xi,  6,  o).  The  account  given  by  Josephus 
agrees  with  that  of  Nehemiah  in  all  leading  particu- 
lars, except  that  Josephus  places  the  date  and  occa- 
sion in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  (Ant.  xi,  6, 1). 

With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  transac- 
tion Ezra's  autobiography  ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  till,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in 
the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Je-  | 
rusalem  with  Nehemiah  the  "  Tirnhatha."  B.C.  446. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  Ezra  had  continued  gov- 
ernor till  Nehemiah  superseded  him ;  hut  as  Ezra's 
commission  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  "to  in- 
quire concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  (Ezra  vii, 
14),  and  to  carry  thither  "the  silver  and  gold  which 
the  king  and  his  counsellors  had  freely  offered  unto 
the  God  of  Israel"  (ver.  15),  and  as  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the 
eighth  and  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxcs,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  after  he  had  effected  the 


religious  reformation  so  happily  effected  by  the  Tir- 
shatha.  But  in  such  he  filled  the  first  place,  tieing  re- 
peatedly coupled  with  Nehemiah  the  Tirsbatha  (viii, 
9;  xli,  26),  while  Eliashib  the  bigh-piicst  is  not  men- 
tioned as  taking  any  part  in  the  reformation  at  all.  In 
the  sealing  to  the  covenant  described  in  Neh.  x,  Ezra 
perhaps  sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  Aza- 
riah  (v,  2).  In  Neh.  viii  we  read  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month, 
sulisequently  to  Nehemiah's  numbering  the  people, 
Ezra  was  requested  to  I  ring  the  Ixxik  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  and  that  he  read  therein  standing  upon  a  pul- 
pit of  wood,  which  raised  him  above  all  the  people. 
As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehemiah's  departure 
for  Babylon  in  the  thirty-second  of  Artaxerxes,  and  as 
everything  fell  into  confusion  during  Nehemiah's  alu 
sence  (Neh.  xiii),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ezra  may 
have  again  returned  to  Babylon  before  that  year.  See 
Nkiikxiah. 

3.  Traditionary  A  rVjt.— Josephus,  who  should  be  our 
next  best  authority  after  Scripture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his  death.  He 
vaguely  says,  "  He  died  an  old  man,  and  was  buried  in 
a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem"  (Ant.  xi,fi,n),  and 
places  his  death  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Joacim,  and 
before  tbe  government  of  Nehemiah !  According  to 
some  Jewish  chroniclers,  he  died  in  the  year  in  which 
Alcxunder  came  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Tel*cth  (that  is,  the  lunation  in  December),  in 
the  same  year  in  which  took  place  the  death  of  the 
prophets  Haggai,Zechariah,and  Malacbi,and  in  which 
prophecy  became  extinct.  According  to  other  tradi- 
tions, Ezra  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there  at  llie 
age  of  I'-'O  years.  The  Talmudic  statement  L<  that  he 
died  at  Zumzuiiiu,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  while  on  his 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Susa,  whither  he  was  going  to 
converse  with  Artaxerxes  about  the  affairs  of  the  Jews. 
Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  of  Nehar-Satnorah  (ap- 
parently Zamuza,  otherwise  Zamznmu) :  "  Tbe  sepul- 
chre of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is  in  this  place, 
where  he  died  on  his  journev  from  Jerusalem  to  king 
Artaxerxes"  (Trunk,  i,  11G).  A  tomb  said  to  lie  his 
is  shown  on  tbe  Tigris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Eu- 
phrates (Layard,  Ami.  ami  Bab.  p.  428,  note).  An  in- 
teresting description  of  this  tomb  is  given  by  Kitto 
(Pict.  Jiible,  note  at  the  end  of  Ezra). 

As  regards  the  traditional  history  of  Ezra,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any 
historical  foundation.  Tbe  principal  works  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  tes- 
timony, by  Christians  also,  are  the  following: 

(1.)  Some  traditions  assert  that  Ezra  was,  about  A. 
M.  8113,  the  president  of  the  nVnan  T033,  Synagoga 
Magna,  and  the  father  of  all  Mishnic  doctors.  Sea 
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Stsaoooce,  Great.  In  piety  an.l  meekness  ho  was 
like  Moms  (Yuchttin,  p.  13.  See  Zemach  Davvt). 
When  he  went  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  he  took 
with  him  all  persona  whose  descent  was  cither  illegiti- 
mate or  unknown,  so  that  the  Jews  left  in  Babylon 
should  be  nblOS  •'pJ,  part  like  Jbur  (Kidduthm,  c  4, 
l,Gem.).  Ezra  U  said  to  have  introduced  the  present 
square  Hebrew  character,  ami,  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  elders,  to  have  made  the  Masora  (q.  v.), 
the  punctuation,  and  accentuation  of  the  whole  Bible 
(Abarbanel,  Profit/,  ad  Nachilath  Aboth ;  F.lias,  Pre/. 
3  Miuor.).  Ezra  is  also  said  to  have  vigorously  re- 
sisted the  sect  of  the  Sadducecs,  which  sprang  up  in 
his  days ;  and  therefore  to  have  put  the  words  \Q 
Bbl5  t>  D*W,  a  rratto  in  mrculum,  at  the  head  of 
ull  prayers,  as  a  symbol  by  which  the  orthodox  could 
be  distinguished  (Bib.  Be'rtchoih,  fol.  51).  Since  the 
people,  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  or  exile,  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  Aramaic  language  and 
scarcely  understood  Hebrew,  Ezra  established  the  of- 
fice of  turgoman,  "JCS'T,  dragoman,  or  interpreter, 
who  stood  near  the  public  reader  in  the  synagogue, 
ami  translated  every  verse  after  it  was  read  (Jfajgds, 
fol.  74).  Hence  he  is  usually  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  synagogue  worship.  See  Sysaooock.  Ezra 
ordained  that  the  year  of  jubilee  should  t>o  reckoned 
from  the  seventh  year  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple (Maimonides,  H  tl.  Jobel.  cap.  10). 

(2.)  Ezra  is  considered  to  l>e  the  author  of  the  can- 
on, and  worthy  to  have  been  the  lawgiver,  if  Moses  had 
not  preceded  him  (Bab.  Sanhel.  c.  ii,  t.  21 ;  comp.  the 
art.  Cajios).  He  is  even  said  to  have  rewritten  the 
whole  of  the  OKI  Testament  from  memory,  the  copies 
of  which  had  perished  by  neglect.  To  him  is  also  as- 
cribed the  authorship  of  the  Ixioks  of  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  anil,  some  add,  Esther;  and,  many  of  the 
Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  twelve  prophets;  to  which  we  may  with  more 
probability  perhaps  add  the  119th  Psalm.  (See  each 
book  in  its  place.)  Tischendorf  has  lately  published 
(Apoca'yptts  Apocryphm,  Lips,  lsfio)  an  tStio  primeps 
of  the  Greek  text  of  an  "Apocalypsis  End. fe."  Sec 
Rkvki.atio*8  (Spurious). 

But  we  must  abstain  from  recounting  all  the  tradi- 
tional amplifications  of  the  doings  of  Ezra,  since,  if  all 
were  to  be  received,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
he  did  not  do,  so  strong  has  been  the  inclination  to 
connect  important  facts  with  bis  person  (comp.  2  E-xlr. 
xiv;  Irenxus,  eulr.  II,rrr$.  Hi,  25;  Clem.  Alexamlr. 
Strom,  i,  p.  142;  Augustin.  De  .VZroW.  Scri,*.  ii,  23; 
Jerome,  ad  llidrid.  p.  212;  Buxtorf,  Tiknat,  p.  88 


»q. ;  Bertholdt,  BUUU,  i,  69  sq. ;  De  WeUe,  Einltit.  p 
J.  sq. ,  >  mi  r.  //  <«rrr.  in  COMMM  Vet. Test,  etc.,  Altorfj 
17:».';  Sunhedrin,  fol.  xxi,  1;  Ilau,  De  Sgnag.  Magna, 

I  P-  81, 89;  Hartrnann,  I  erbindung  des  Alien  und  \tuen 
Tettamentet,  p.  114  sq.).    Of  most  of  the  above  acta  of 

I  lx  '  .i  lull  i  ill  :      iven  in  Prideaux'l  Ctmtttiom, 

i,  808-348,  and  860  -876 1  also  in  Otho's  Lex.  Rabb.  p. 

I  208  sq.  A  compendious  account  of  the  arguments  by 
which  most  of  these  Jewish  statements  are  proved  to 
lie  fabulous  is  pv,  n  in  Stehelin"s  Rablnn.  Literal,  p. 
■  i  H ;  of  \s -liii  h  tba  ehM  ire  drawn  from  the  silem  u  of 

i  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
ami  of  .lo*rphii-  -and  might  I  e  added,  of  Jerome — 
and  from  the  fact  that  thev  mav  1*»  traced  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  chapter  in  the  Mishim  called  JHrlx  Aboth. 
Arabian  fables  about  1  *ra  are  mentioned  in  Hottin- 
ger's  The*.  I'kilol.  p.  118,  and  in  Herbelot,  BibL  Orien- 
tal*, p.  CJ7,  etc. 

EZRA,  Hook  of.    This  is  manifestly  a  continua- 
tion of  the  I  ooks  of  Chronicles,  a*,  indeed,  it  is  called 
by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sermonei  diervm  fadrm 
*     -il  '-   ']•'■  p.  on,  ami  a-  was  early 

conceded  (Huetius,  '/>■  m.  Evang.  iv,  14,  p.  841).  See 

OmumtcuH  (Booiu  or). 

I.  Content*.— The  hook  of  Ezra  contains  awopvnpo- 
t'lvfinrn,  memorabilia,  or  records  of  events  occurring 
nlsmt  the  termination  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  It 
contains  accounts  of  the  favors  bestowed  upon  the 
Jews  by  the  Persian  kings ;  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple ;  of  the  mission  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and  his 
regulations  and  reforms.  Such  records  forming  the 
subject  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  we  must  not  he  surprised 
that  its  parts  are  not  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other  as  we  might  have  expected  if  the  author 
had  set  forth  his  intention  to  furnish  a  complete  his- 
tory of  his  times  (see  Pemble,  Prrtian  Monarchy,  in 
his"  Work*,  Lond.  1C35,  p.  845).  The  events  narrated 
in  the  book  of  Ezra  arc  spread  over  the  reigns  of 

Y«U*.  Month.. 

Cyrus                                                7  0 

i  i-  il  -•  -                                              T  5 

Magna,  or  Parade  ObmwIIi                       o  7 

Dsrius  Hv»t.n.pt«.   80  I 

Xerxes   Vi  I 

ArUbsnn   0  7 

ArtxzcMPs  (In  tho  ■  hmth  year  of  whoac)    ft  ft 

rtiga  the  records  of  Kirn  ^*»e)  /  J* 

ToUt   79  0 

The  arrangement  of  the  facts  in  the  l»ook  of  Ezra  is 
chronological.  The  book  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions.  The  firtt  consists  of  chapters  i-vi,  and  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  returning  exiles  and  of  their 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  comprises  the  period 
from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  636,  to  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  515.  The  second  por- 
tion contains  the  personal  history  of  the  migration  of 
Ezra  to  Palestine,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes. 
This  latter  portion,  embracing  chapters  vii-x,  is  an 
autobiography  of  Esra  during  alwut  twelve  or  thirteen 
months,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

II.  Plan. — The  course  of  events  recorded  in  these 
ten  chapters  appears  to  be  as  follows :  First,  the  decree 
of  king  Cyrus,  putting  an  end  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, and  instructing  the  returning  Israelites  to  re- 
build the  Temple  and  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
(ch.  i).  Second,  the  consequent  proceedings  of  the 
people  (ch.  ii,  iii).  Third,  the  hindcranccs  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment, stimulated  as  this  was  by  the  hatred  of  the 
neighbors  of  the  Jews,  until  Darius  discovered  the 
original  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  confirmed  and  extended 
it,  so  that  the  Temple  was  fully  rebuilt,  and  the  wor- 
ship restored  according  to  the  law  (ch.  iv,  v,  vi). 
Fourth,  the  mission  of  Ezra,  who  was  both  a  priest  and 
a  scril»e,  and  was  empowered  by  kintf  Artaxerxes  not 
onlv  to  maintain  the  prescribed  worship,  but,  greatly 
more  than  that,  to  restore  the  entire  theocratic  admin- 
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istratton,  only  reserving  the  temporal  supremacy  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  (ch.  vii,  viii).  lastly,  the  re- 
construction of  tliU  theocratic  state,  which  Ezra  effect- 
ed so  completely  that  he  carried  the  people  with  him 
in  remodelling  the  family  relations  by  the  law  against 
intermarriage  with  certain  races  (ch.  ix,  x). 

III.  Unity. — This  is  a  complete  narrative  in  itself; 
and  there  is  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  that  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  taken  together,  form  one 
great  historical  work.  The  arguments  for  this  hy- 
pothesis are  of  no  weight  in  themselves  for  establish- 
ing the  conclusion;  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  state- 
ments of  fact,  they  are  w  illingly  put  forward  by  us  as 
circumstances  worthy  of  consideration  in  themselves, 
and  apart  from  the  illogical  purjKMe  to  which  they 
have  been  applied.  1.  The  three  books  have  a  large 
number  of  words  and  phrases  in  common,  which  are 
not  met  with  at  all,  or  at  least  not  frequently,  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture.  This  agrees  well  with  their  com- 
position at  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Hubrew 
nation  and  its  literature,  by  nun  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  land  of  Assyria  or  Babylon,  perhaps  brought 
Up  together  at  the  same  Persian  court,  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah being  also  m  >st  intim  »te  friends  and  fellow- 
workers.  The  opinion  is  also  probable  that  the  Chron- 
icles were  compiled  by  Ezra,  as  well  as  the  book  to 
which  his  own  name  has  been  given.  2.  There  is  a 
predilection  for  genealogical  details  running  through 
all  these  books.  This  seem*  to  have  been  character- 
istic of  the  ago ;  and  it  was  probably  necessary,  con- 
sidering the  efforts  to  restore  the  old  arrangements  as 
to  the  holding  of  property,  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  preservation  of  ancient  national  feel- 
ing, all  of  which  objects  were  likely  to  force  genealog- 
ical question*  upon  the  notice  of  men.  8.  There  is  a 
similar  prominence  given  to  details  about  the  priests 
and  Lcvites.  This  is  unavoidable  in  any  treatment 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  unless  their  character  as  the 
Church  of  Cod  is  to  be  overlooked.  Especially,  in 
whatever  proportion  there  were  difficulties  felt  as  to 
the  revival  of  the  more  political  aspects  of  the  theoc- 
racy, in  that  same  proportion  must  the  greater  atten- 
tion have  been  given  to  its  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments. 

IV.  Authorship. — A  late  ingenious  writer  (Kcv.  and 
Lord  Hcrvey,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.)  thus 
pronounce*  on  this  question ;  "  Like  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  contemporary  historical 
journals  kept  from  time  to  time  by  the  prophets,  or 
other  authorized  jiersons,  who  were  eye-witnesses  for 
the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and  whose  several 
narratives  were  afterwards  strung  together,  and  either 
abridged  or  added  to,  as  the  case  required,  by  a  later 
hand.  That  later  hand,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubt- 
less Ezra's  own,  as  ap|<eara  by  the  last  four  chapters, 
ns  well  as  by  other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous 
chapters.  While,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
whole  book  is  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet 
strictly  only  the  last  four  chapters  arc  his  original 
work.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  toler- 
able certainty  several  of  th  »  writers  of  whose  writings 
the  first  six  chapters  are  composed."  Accordingly, 
that  writer,  in  imitation  of  many  Rationalist*,  proceeds 
to  dissect  the  book  for  this  purpose.  1.  Chap,  i  he  as- 
signs as  being  undoubtedly  by  Daniel,  on  account  of 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  silence  of  that  prophet  re- 
specting the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  the  phraseology  of 
Ezra  in  referring  to  that  "event.  2.  Chap,  ii  is  assign- 
ed to  Nehemiah,  as  being  identical  with  Nch.  vii.  3. 
Chap,  iii,  2-vi  (except  iv,  6-23),  he  thinks  belongs  to 
Ilaggai,  on  account  of  certain  coincidences  of  expres- 
sion in  that  prophet.  4.  Chap,  iv,  6  23,  he  regnrds  as 
a  parenthetic  addition  made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  5.  Chap*,  vii  ix  are  unquestionably 
Ezra's  own  production.  A  still  later  critie  (Dr.  Da- 
vidson, in  the  new  edit,  of  Kitto's  Cycl"prdiu  of  Jiihl. 
Lit.  s.  v.)  is  even  bolder  in  distributing  various  por- 


tions to  "the  Chronist,"  as  he  designates  the  unknown 
interpolator  after  Ezra. 

It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  such  attempts  to 
note  their  extremely  subjective  character,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  caprice  or  conjecture  of  the  critic  him- 
self; for  the  peculiarities  cited,  when  closely  exam- 
ined, are  found  to  be  too  general  and  accidental  to  be 
relied  upon  a»  proofs  of  authorship,  especially  in  view 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  re»pvcting  the  scheme  of  tho 
liook.  Moreover,  if,  us  all  admit,  Ezra  did  incorporate 
older  documents  into  his  history  (so  even  Moses  does 
in  the  l'entateuch),  yet,  as  be  moulded  them  into  a  ho- 
mogeneous narrative,  this  docs  not  militate  against 
his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  author,  and  not 
simply  editor  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  (See 
the  Einleitttngen  of  Havcruick  and  Kcil.) 

V.  Personality  of  the  Writer.— In  the  first  six  chap- 
ters the  use  of  the  third  j>erson  predominates  in  the 
narrative,  except  in  passages  where,  by  synecdoche,  oc- 
curs SWTSS,  Heb.  "i-i^Jt,  we  said,  or  where  the  nar- 
rative contains  abstracts  from  documents  to  which 
Ezra  had  access.  In  these  abstracts  the  Aramaic  or 
Chaldee  language  of  the  original  documents  has  ticen 
preserved  from  ch.  iv,  8  to  vi,  18,  and  vii,  12-26.  These 
(tortious  exi*t  in  Kcnnicott's  Cod.  p.  240.  in  a  collateral 
Hebrew  translation,  reprinted  in  Kennicott's  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  separately  in  t'hiUlairorum 
Daniel's  et  Esra  capitvm  intrrprrtatio  Utbraira  (Lu- 
dovicus  Schulze,  Hahe,  1782, 8vo).  An  argument  has 
been  raised  against  the  opinion  that  Ezra  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  whole  book  that  bears  his  name  from  the 
use  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the  4th  verse  of  the 
nth  chapter,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  nar- 
rotor  was  present  on  the  occasion  described ;  but,  set- 
ting aside  other  replies  to  this  argument,  it  appears 
that  the  word  tne  refers  to  Tatnai  and  his  companions, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  Jews.  Ezra  speaks  from  ch.  vii, 
27,  to  ch.  ix,  15,  in  the  first  person.  "  There  is  an  es- 
sential difference  between  public  events  which  a  man 
recollects,  though  only  as  in  a  dream,  to  have  heard  of 
at  the  time  when  they  occurred,  and  those  which  pre- 
ceded his  birth.  The  former  we  think  of  with  refer- 
ence to  ourselves;  the  latter  arc  foreign  to  us.  The 
epoch  and  duration  of  the  former  we  measure  by  our 
own  life;  the  latter  belong  to  a  period  for  which  our 
imagination  has  no  scale.  Life  and  defhiitencss  are 
imparted  to  all  that  we  hear  or  read  with  respect  to 
the  events  of  our  own  life"  (Niehuhr,0»  th"  Distinction 
beltcren  Annals  and  History).  These  remarks,  which 
Niebuhr  made  in  reference  to  Tacitus,  are  in  a  great 
m  -astire  applicable  also  to  Ezra.  Instances  of  simi- 
lar change  of  person  are  so  frequent  in  ancient  au- 
thors that  rhetoricians  have  introduced  it  among  the 
rhetorical  figures  under  the  name  of  enallagt  persona- 
mm.  The  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
furnish  examples  of  such  ivnWayt).  For  instance, 
Ezek.  i,  1-3 ;  Zech.  i,  1 ;  vi,  1 ;  vii,  1,  4,  8 ;  Jer.  xx,  1 
sq.,  com  p.  with  v,  7  sq. ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxviii,  1-5;  xxxii, 
1-8;  IIos.  i,  2-3;  iii.  1.  So  also  in  Habakkuk,  Dan- 
iel, etc.  Tho  frequency  of  this  it-aWnyt).  especially 
in  the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Tot  uncut,  arises 
from  either  the  more  objective  or  more  subjective  ten- 
dency of  tho  style,  which  of  course  varies  in  harmony 
with  the  contents  of  the  chapter.  (See  Fromman, 
Duo.  qua  Orientis  regi'ius  plurium  numero  d-  se  loqm 
non  inusitatum  fuisse,  prob'ibiliter  ostenditur.  Cob.  1762.) 
We  express  our  opinion  that  even  Havernick  does  not 
rightly  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  matter  when,  in  his 
Einhitvng,  he  says  that  this  ii-aWayt)  arose  from  Ez- 
ra's imitation  of  the  prophetic  usage,  and  when  he  ap- 
provingly quotes  Schirmer's  Ob*emiti/>nrs  exetjeticte  et 
eritictr  in  librnrn  Esdrir,  ii,  8  ( Vratisl.  1830).  There  was 
certainly  as  little  imitation  of  the  prophets  in  the  enal- 
littfe  permnuirum  of  Ezro  as  there  is  imitation  of  the 
prophets  if  we  change  from  the  first  to  the  third  person 
in  our  own  communications.    'KmAXuy »/  never  arises 
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from  imitation,  but  only  from  the  more  subjective  or 
more  objective  turn  of  our  mind,  and  from  that  vivaci- 
ty of  style  which  renders  it  incumbent  upon  the  reader 
rather  than  upon  the  writer  to  supply  that  "i^Jt**.  ■ 
which,  as  in  Jonah  ii,  3,  forms  the  transition  from  the  1 
use  of  the  third  to  the  adoption  of  the  fir»t  person. 

VI.  Dear.— The  reckless  assertions  of  some  writers 
that  this  composition  as  a  whole  must  be  referred  to  a 
period  about  a  century  later  than  Ezra,  or  more,  need  I 
not  be  noticed,  because  they  have  not  even  a  pretence  ; 
of  argument  in  their  favor.  •  One  writer,  Zunz  (Die  j 
gottesdlenstl.  Vortragt  der  Juden,  183*),  has  iudeed  al- 
leged that  there  is  some  exaggeration  about  the  .ho-  I 
ervd  vessels  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Cyrus; 
but  his  fellow-unUdievers  have  refused  to  agree  with 
him,  and  have  defended  the  historical  credibility  of 
the  book  throughout.    Another  critic,  Bcrtheau,  sees 
an  evidence  of  the  composition  or  ch.  vi,  22  under  the 
Greek  successor*  of  Alexander,  because  the  king  of 
Persia  is  called  the  king  of  A*<yrui;  an  argument 
which  might  have  been  left  to  its  own  weakness,  even 
though  we  had  been  unable  to  give  the  parallels  2 
Kings  xxiii,  29;  Lam.  v,  6,  as  Keil  has  done. 

On  the  contrary,  critics  who  rely  u|*>n  their  inter- 
nal arguments  might  have  seen  evidence  in  favor  of  j 
its  early  composition  in  the  fact  that  its  chronology  is  | 
clear  and  exact;  while  the  accounts  of  Jewish  affairs  | 
under  the  Persian  monarchy,  as  given  by  Josephus 
from  apocryphal  writers  and  other  sources  unknown 
to  us,  present  extreme  confusion  and  some  palpal  le 
mistakes.  The  liook  begins  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
after  he  had  taken  Babylon,  by  which  the  Jews  were 
sent  home  to  Jerusalem  and  directed  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  B.C.  536.  It  narrate*  the  difficulties  and  hi  ti- 
de ranees  before  this  was  accomplished  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  almut  B.C.  516.  It 
passes  in  silence  over  the  rest  of  his  reign,  31  years, 
and  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  21  years,  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  work  of  Ezra,  w  ho  received  his 
commission  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
giinunus,  B.C.  459.  If  the  whole  of  the  events  nar- 
rated in  the  closing  chapter  took  place  almost  imme- 
diately, as  is  understood,  we  l>elieve,  by  all  commenta- 
tors, then  the  extreme  length  of  time  embraced  in  the 
narrative  is  not  above  80  years ;  and  the  order  is  strict- 
ly chronological,  though  it  is  not  continuous,  but  leaves 
a  blank  of  almost  sixty  years.  (See  Hilgenfeld,  Kzra 
UwlDauiel,  undihrt  neueste  BtxirbtUungen,  Halle,  18o3.) 

VII.  iAxnytap.— The  book  is  written  pirtly  in  He- 
brew and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee  begins  at 
iv,  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi,  18.  The  letter 
or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii,  12-26,  is  also  given  in  the 
original  Chaldee. 

VIII.  CMiimicity.— There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although  there  is  no  quo- 
tation from  it  in  the  N.  Test.  Augustine  styles  Ezra 
"rather  a  writer  of  transactions  than  a  prophet"  (Dt 
Cir.  Dei,  xviii,  36). 

IX.  Ajiocryphil  AdditUnu.— We  have  spoken  thus 
far  of  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra;  there  arc,  how- 
ever, four  books  that  have  received  this  name,  viz. 
the  book  noticed  above,  the  only  one  which  was 
received  ioto  the  Hebrew  canon  under  that  name, 
the  book  of  Nehemiah.  and  the  two  apocryphal 
books  of  Esdras,  concerning  which  last  sec  Es- 
r>RAa. 

X.  CommmtarifJt  —  The  following  are  special  exe- 
petical  works  on  the  entire  book,  the  most  impoitant 
being  denoted  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed:  *Ab«n 
Ezra,  C1""0  (in  Buxtorf s  Rabbinical  Bible,  Basle, 
161S  19,  fol")  ;  Bedo,  E>potilio  (in  Work*,  viil,  3fi0); 
•Uashi,  C'-B  (Naples,  H«7,  4to;  Venice,  1517,  fol.; 
in  Latin,  with  other  books,  Got  ha,  1714,  4to">;  ♦Kim- 
chi,  ^?-D  (in  Romberg's  Rabbinical  Bible,  Ven.  1549, 
fol.);  Simeon,  5>>-B  (in  his  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  fol.); 


Jachya,  tfsno  (Bolngna,  153*,  fol.):  .Taabcz,  P?1R 
TCH  (Belvedere,  n.  d.  fol.)  ;  Trapp,  Commentary  (Lon- 
don, 1656,  fol.) ;  De  Oliva,  Comment arii  (Leyden,  1564, 
4to;  1»!79,  2  vols,  fol.);  *Strig*l,  (Wjwie»///rii/j»(Tigur. 
1570, 1584,  fol.);  also  Scho&t  (Lips.  1571)  ;  Wolphius, 
(?0Mmeftt<rrii(ligur.  1584,  fol.) ;  Sauctius,  Cummenturu 
(Leyd.  1628,  fol.);  Lombard,  Commentarius  (Pur.  1643, 
fol.);  Jackson,  Ejeplatuttion  (London.  1658,  4to) ;  Lee, 
Dincvurtt  (London,  1722,  8vo);  *Kamhnch,  Sot<r  (in 
Grotii  et  Cleriei  A<hwt.  iu  Hagiogr.  ii);  *.Schirmer.  Ob-  / 
$erv<tiiont$  (Vratislav.  1817,  8vo ;  1*20,  4to) ;  *Keil, 
Apobyel.  Yer*.  etc.  (Hcrl.  1833,  8vo);  Kleincrt,  Entfe- 
hung,  etc.  (in  the  Dorpt.  Jieitr.  i,  1-304;  ii,  1-232); 
Jeitteles,  Jt"tr,  etc.  (Vienna,  1835,  8vo);  *Bertheau, 
ErUar.  (in  the  Kurtzgrf.  Ereg.  Hdb.  Lpz.  1862,  8vo). 
See  Old  Trstamrnt. 

4.  (Sept.  'Kifxi  v.  r.  *F<rf()oc,  Vulg.  Esdras.)  One 
of  tbo  chief  Israelites  who  formed  the  first  division 
that  made  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when 
reconstructed  (Neh.  xii,  33).    B.C.  446. 

Ezrach.    See  Bay-tiiek. 

Ez'rah  (Heb.  Azr«A',  «T"t~,  help,  another  form  of 
Ezer  or  Ezm;  Sept.  'ftrpi,  Vulg.  Ezra,  A.  V.  "  Ezra"), 
a  descendant  of  Judah  (as  if  in  the  line  of  Caleb),  and 
the  father  of  several  sons,  although  his  own  parentage 
is  not  given  (1  Chron.  iv,  17),  unless  he  be  identical 
with  the  Ezett  of  ver.  4.  whose  sou's  name,  however, 
docs  not  correspond.  B.C.  ante  HilH.  See  Mehed. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Qwrttuma  in  Parol. 
Ezra  is  the  same  as  Amrain,  and  his  sons  Jetber  and 
Mcred  are  Aaron  and  Moses ;  but  this  is  out  of  the 
question.    See  also  Ezraiiitk. 

Ez'rahite  (Hebrew,  with  the  article  ha-Ezraeki', 
"TPTXPt,  as  if  a  patronymic  from  Ezrach;  Sept.  •  7.a- 

(u'rnf  v.  r.  o  'K£unuAirqi',  ^'ultf-  EzrahiUi),  a  title  at- 
tached to  two  persons — Ethan  (I  Kings  iv,  31;  Psa. 
lxxxix,  title)  and  Heman  (I'sa.  lxxxviii,  title).  The 
wonl  is  naturally  derivable  from  Ezrtih,  rntX,  or— 
which  Is  almost  the  same — Zerah,  rnt ;  and  according- 
ly in  1  Chron. ii,  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are  both  given  as 
sons  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah.  Another  Ethan  and 
another  Heman  are  named  as  Lcvitcs  and  musicians 
in  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  vi  and  elsewhere. — Smith,  s.  v. 
In  the  passage  first  cited,  "the  Ezrahite,"  or,  rather, 
Exrachite,  appears  as  a  designation  applied  to  Ethan,  a 
man  famous  for  his  wisdom  (1  Kings  v,  11  [A.  V.  iv, 
31]).  Sec  Etiiax.  In  the  inscription  of  Psa.  lxxxix, 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite  is  named  as  its  author ;  and  iu  the 
inscription  of  I'sa.  lxxxviii  the  same  is  said  with  re- 
spect to  it  of  Heman  the  Ezrahite.  This  has  led  some 
to  identify  the  Ethan  and  Hemnn,  who  were  chief 
among  the  singers  appointed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xv, 
11.).  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever 
skill  these  men  had  in  music,  they  were  famed  for  sur- 
passing wisdom ;  and  the  inscription  in  the  Psalms  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  mistake  of  some  one  in  whose  mind 
the  passage  in  Kings  had  got  mixed  up  with  1  Chron. 
ii.  0,  where  Ethan  and  Heman  appear  among  the  sons 
of  Zerah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  As  "\TiTSt  is  the  same 
as  Tf.T  with  the  prosthetic  Jt,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  this  last  passage  It  is  the  Ethan  of  Kings  that 
is  referred  to ;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  pronounce 

j  this,  as  there  is  a  want  of  aceordnnce  between  the 
statement  of  the  chronicler  and  that  in  Kings  respect- 

!  ing  the  parentage  of  the  other  persons  mentioned.  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  names  "  Heman. 
Calcol,  and  Darn"  have  been  interpolated  in  the  text 
of  Chronicles  from  the  passage  in  Kings,  especially  as 
the  writer  goes  on  to  state  only  the  descendants  of 
Carmi  or  Zimri  and  Ethan  (ver.  7,  8).  In  this  case 
Ethan,  the  son  of  Zerah,  may  l>e  Ethan  the  Ezrahite; 

i  but  there  is  no  Heman  the  Ezrahite.— Xitto,  s.  v.  A 

I  readier  solution  of  ti  e  whole  difficulty  would  be  to 
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suppose  that  "Ezrahite"  in  the  title  to  Psalm  Ixxxviii 
is  merely  an  orthographical  variety  for  Izhakite 
(^HJP,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  23),  a  Levitical  family  to 
which  the  musical  Heiuan  certainly  belonged  (1  Chron. 
vi,  33-38);  and  that  the  epithet  has  crept  into  the 
title  of  Psalm  lxxxix  hy  assimilation  of  the  names 
of  Ethan  and  He  man  so  frequently  associated  together 
(these  two  Psalms  being  apparently  closely  related  in 


Authorship,  and  perhaps  originally  joined  together;  see 
DeliUsch,  Cummrntar  ub.  den  Psalter,  i,  653  sq.).  See 
Zahuite. 

Ez/ri  (Heb.  Ezri',  helpful;  Sept.  'Raipi  v.  r. 

'Eipm.Vulg.  Ezri),  son  of  Chclult,  superintendent  for 
king  David  of  thoso  "who  did  the  work  of  the  field 
for  tillage  of  the  ground"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  26).  B.C 
1014. 


Faber,  Basil,  a  learned  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Sorau,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  al»out  1520, 
studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Melanctbon,  was  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Nordhausen,  1550  65,  and  after- 
wards of  Quedlinburg,  1563-70.  He  opposed  Melanc- 
thon's  Corpus  Doctrinre  and  the  Crypto-Calvinista,  and 
in  1570  had  to  leave  Quedlinburg  on  this  account.  He 
then  taught  at  Erfurt  till  his  death,  1576.  HU  chief 
work  is  the  Th'saurus  eruditionis  s<hidastica>  (Lips. 
1571 ;  lasted.  Francft.  1749,  2  vols.  ful.),  a  work  which 
still  commands  consideration  for  its  extensive  and  ex- 
act learning.  He  was  also  ono  of  the  writers  of  the 
Mugdeburg  Centuries  (q.  v.). 

Faber  (or  FahuO,  Felix,  a  Dominican  monk  and 
Oriental  traveller,  was  horn  in  Zurich,  1441-2,  and 
was  educated  by  the  Dominican*  at  BoseL  He  early 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  made  chief 
preacher  in  the  cloister  at  Ulm,  1478.  His  studies 
were  directed  to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible  lands, 
and  ho  made  two  journeys  to  the  East,  one  in  1480  to 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  1483-1  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
Sinai.  He  died  March  14, 1502.  His  principal  writ- 
ings are  Ecagatorium  in  Terra  Sanctre,  Arabue  et 
'^ittpf"  peregrinationem  (republished  Stuttg.  1*43  9, 
8  vols.  8vo)  :—Histaria  Suevorum  (Fram  ft.  1605 ;  Ulm, 
1727).— Quetif  et  Eehard,  Script.  Ord.  Pned.  vol.  i; 
Herzog,  fUaUEncyklopadie,  iv,  306. 

Faber,  George  Stanley,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine and  voluminous  writer,  was  born  Oct.  25,  1773, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Heppen- 
bolme,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  bo 
passed  B.A.  in  1792.  In  1801,  as  Bampton  lecturer, 
he  preached  before  the  University  the  discourses  which 
he  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  three  Mont- 
icai.  In  1802  he  became  curate  to  his  father  at  Cal- 
verley,  Yorkshire;  in  18"">  ho  was  made  vicar  of 
Stockton-upon-Tecs ;  in  1811  vicar  of  Long-Newton, 
where  he  remained  till  1831,  when  bishop  Burgess  pre- 
sented him  to  a  prel>cnd  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
In  1832  he  was  made  master  of  .Sherburn  Hospital, 
near  Durham.  "  During  his  mastership  he  consider- 
ably increased  the  value  of  the  estates  of  the  hospital. 
He  rebuilt  the  chapel,  thj  house,  and  the  offices,  and 
greatly  improved  the  grounds ;  he  augmented  the  in- 
comes of  the  incuinlxmts  of  livings  under  his  patron- 
age, restored  the  chancels  of  their  churches,  ami  erect- 
ed agricultural  buildings  on  the  farms,  lie  died  at 
his  residence,  Sherburn  Hospital,  Jan.  27, 1*54."  Dr. 
Fa1»er's  chief  writings  are  on  prophecy,  and  in  them 
he  seeks  to  show  that  the  prophecies  are  not  applica- 
ble to  the  destinies  of  individuals,  but  to  those  of  gov- 
ernments and  nations."  Hi*  most  important  writings 
are  Hone  .\tosuicre,  or  a  Distrrta/ion  •  n  the  Credibility 
and  Theology  of  the  Pentateuch  (Bampton  lecture,  Un- 
don,  1801,  2  vols.  Hvo;  2d  ed.  181K,  2  vols.  8vo)  :~A 
Dissertation  on  /A"  Mystt  rict  of  tfo  Cubyri,  or  the  great 
Goth  of  Phoenicia,  Samofb'ace,  Etrypt,  Trout,  drerct, 
Italy,  and  Crete  (Oxford,  1803,  2  vols.  tfvo)  -.—Ditscrta- 
f  Vu»  on  the  Prophcci-*  that  Vice  been  fnlfiUd.  are  tune 
ftlfi'Hng,  or  will  hernifitr  be  fulfil  d,  relative  to  the 
great  Period  o/"1200  Years  (Lond.  1806,  2  vols.  8vo;  3d 
ed.  1814  18,  3  vols.  Kvo): — A  general  and  connected 
Yu  ie  qf  the  Pnfp/uci ■■»  relating  to  the  C'tmt  ertion,  R'$to- 


r at  ion,  t'nion,  rind  future  Glory  of  Judah  and  Itrael 

(Loud.  1808,  2  vols.  8vo): — The  Itrigin  of  Pagan  Idol- 
atry (Lond.  1816,  3  vols.  4to) : — A  Treatise  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  Object  of  the  Patriarchal,  the  Levitical,  and 
the  Christum  Disjtrnsatiou  (Lond.  1823,  2  vols.  8vo)  :— 
The  sacred  Calendar  of  Projthecy  (Lond.  1828,  8  vols. 
8vo;  1844,  8  vols.  12iuo>: — Eight  Dissertations  on  cer- 
tain connected  projthetical  Passages  of  holy  Scriptwts 
bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  Promise  of  a  mighty  JJe~ 
lictrtr  (Ixnd.  1845.  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Treatise  on  the  Holy 
Spi,it  (London,  1813,  %\ii).— Difficulties  of  Infilel  ily 
(Lond.  1824,  8vo;  N.  Y.  1*54, 12mo):  —  Difficullirt  of 
Itomaniem  (Lond.  1820,  8vo): — On  expiatory  Sacrifice 
(Ixiul.  Ih27,  8vo): — Primitive  Doctrine  of  Justification 
(London,  1837,  Hvo) :  —  Apottoliclty  ,f  Trinitarimism 
(Und.  18.52.  2  vols.  8vo)  .—Primitive  Doctrine  >f  Elec- 
tion (Lond  1842,  2d  ed.  8vo;  Philad.  1842): — Provin- 
cial tj/ttcrt  fnitn  the  County  Palatine  i  f  Durham,  rrhib- 
iling  the  X'tiure  and  Tendency  of  the  Principles  put  forth 
by  the  Writer  $  /■'  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  their  va- 
rious Allies  (1842,  2  vols.  12mo)  .—The  many  Mansions 
in  the  House  of  the  Either  tcrxpturully  discussed  and 
practically  considtrtd  (1H/>1,  8vo)  . — Primitive  Doctrine 
<f  Regeneration  (Lond.  1840  8vo) : — The  Yallmxts  and 
Albigenses  (London,  1838,  8vo):  —  The  Revival  of  the 
Eretich  Emperonhip  anticipattd  from  the  Secessity  of 
Prophecy  (Lond.  1853,  l.'mo ;  X.  Y.  1859, 12mo).— En-j- 
lUh  t'y  l  padia;  WesUyun  Magazine,  Nov.  1856. 

Faber  (Ffcvnn,  nr.  i.a  Bopkrie),  Gui.  a  French 
theologian,  ws/  born  at  Boderie,  Normandy,  Aug,  9, 
1541.  He  Iweame  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Alencon, 
and  died  in  1598.  He  was  a  good  linguist,  and  took 
part  in  preparing  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  fo.-  which  he 
furnished  the  Syria c  of  the  N.  T.  with  a  I-atin  trans- 
lation. He  also  composed  a  Chaldaic  and  a  Syriac 
Grammar,  and  a  Syro-Chaldalc  Lexicon,  and  edited  tho 
work*  of  Sevcrus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  on  baptism 
and  tho  Eucharist,  in  Syriac,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
and  translated  Marsil.  Ficinus  and  other  writers  into 
French.— Herzog,  Real-EncyUopailie,  iv,  313;  Hoefer, 
Soup.  Dug.  Gi-uerale,  xxx,  342. 

Faber,  Jacobus  (fsfevre  Jaeqwi),  doctor  of  ths 
Sorbonne,  and  grand  vicar  of  Bourgc*,  was  born  ut 
Coutanccs,  lieeame  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1*TT I, 
and  died  at  Pari*  July  1. 171fi.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
pamphlets  against  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  against 
Arnauld,  Maimbourg,  and  Xatali*  Alexander;  and 
also  a  defense  of  the  Sorlwnne  aj_'uin't  the  Jesuit*,  for 
which  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile. — 
Feller,  IHctiannaire  Hidoriqw,  vii,  79;  Hoefer,  Souv. 
biotj.  Ginerale,  xxx,  343. 

Faber,  Jacobus  Stapulensis  {Earn,  or  Ia  F+- 
vre  d'EfapUs  Jacques),  an  eminent  scholar,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  his  age  for  the  revival  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, whs  born  altout  1450  (1455?)  at  Etaples,  a  village 
of  Picardy.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  studied  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  inully  theology.  He  studied  Greek  with  Her- 
inonymus  of  Sparta  at  Pari*.  In  1492  he  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  studied  Aristotle  at  Florence.  Rome, 
and  Venice ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  lectured  on 
Aristotle's  writings,  and  translated  a  number  of  them 
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into  Latin.  In  1507  he  took  ap  his  abode  in  the  Ben-  While  sitting  at  the  royal  table,  a  few  days  before  but 
cdictine  abbey  of  St.  Germain  ties  Pros,  with  Bricon- 1  death,  Lefevre  was  observed  to  weep,  whereupon  queen 
net,  the  abbot,  who  wiu  his  pupil  and  intimate  friend,  i  Margaret  complained  of  the  sadness  of  one  whose  so- 
li r  re  lie  remained  till  1520,  engaged  chiefly  in  Bibli-  ciety  she  had  sought  for  her  own  diversion,  and  asked 
cal  studio",  the  tirst  published  fruit  of  which  wls  his  the  occasion  of  his  sorrow.  '  How  can  I  minister  to 
Ptnltrrium  Quintuple*  y  in  five  columns.  l.uVicum,  Ro-  the  joy  of  others,  who  am  myself  the  greatest  sinner 
tfeiiMcm,  1/cLrait-unt,  \ Conriiiatum  (Par.  15b9,  fol).  upon  earth  ?'  was  Lefcvru's  mournful  and  unexpected 
lie  wrote  also  Cowmrntar  us  in  Ptaluw*,  etc.  (Paris,  j  response.  Pressed  to  explain  himself,  the  old  man,  af- 
1516): — Commettlarivi  in  EpUt.Catkoliat*  (Basil,  1527,  j  ter  admitting  that  through  a  long  life  he  hud  main- 
fol.) : — Ctmmentariut  in  Quat.  Eraug.  (Meld.  1522) : —  taiued  exemplary  morality  of  conduct,  exclaimed  in 
D*  Tribtu  Magdultni*  (Par.  1531).  He  was  suspected  !  words  frequently  interrupted  by  sobs :  '  How  shall  I 
of  LutbeTanism,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  about  (  Iks  able  to  stand  at  God's  tribunal,  who  have  taught 
to  proceed  against  him  in  1521 ;  but  in  1523,  Briconnet,  others  the  purity  of  the  G  of  pel  ?  Thousands  have  suf- 
now  bishop  of  Meaux,  made  him  his  general  vicar,  and  fered  and  died  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  in  which  I 
he  removed  to  Meaux.  He  was  afterwards  deprived  |  instructed  them  ;  and  I, unfaithful  shepherd  thut  I  am, 
of  his  doctors'  degree,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Gui-  ;  after  reaching  so  advanced  an  age,  when  I  ought  to 
enne.  Before  this,  at  the  request  of  the  queen  of  Na-  love  nothing  less  than  life,  or  rather  to  desire  death, 
varre,  he  had  commenced  a  translation  (from  the  Vul-  j  have  basely  avoided  the  martyr's  crown,  and  betrayed 
gate)  of  the  N.  T.  into  French,  which  appeared  in  1523.  j  the  cause  of  my  God  I'  The  queen  and  the  other  j«r- 
This  work  was  intended  for  common  readers,  and  was  j  sons  who  were  present  administered  such  cumulation 
soon  widely  scattered.  "The  effect  of  the  dbscmina-  to  the  pious  LoJevre  as  they  could  find,  and  shortly 
tion  of  this  version  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  form-  afterwards  he  died,  relying  on  the  forgiveness  of  his 
ed  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  translation  of  Robert  i  Maker,  leaving  his  library  to  bis  disciple,  Gerard  I'ous- 
Olivetunus,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  progress  sel,  and  the  rest  of  his  scanty  projicrty  to  the  poor, 
of  Protestantism  in  France,  was  at  once  visible.  The  The  truth  of  this  story,  which  rests  u|k?ii  the  authority 
copies  were  eagerly  sought;  the  poor  received  the  of  Hubert  Thomas,  counsellor  of  state  and  secretary 
Gospel  gratuitously  when  they  could  not  even  pay  the  ]  of  the  elector  palatine,  has  been  discredited  by  Baylo 
small  sum  demanded,  from  the  liberality  of  the  good  |  in  his  Critical  Dictionary,  and  after  him  by  Taburuud 
bishop.  Briconnet  introduced  the  French  Scriptures  in  the  Bi  gruphit  UnirertflU,  and  more  lately  by  Hang, 
into  the  churches  of  Meaux,  where  the  people  listened  in  his  great  work  on  French  Protestant  Biography, 
to  the  lessons  in  an  intelligible  language  and  were  All  rest  their  rejection  of  the  story  chiefly  upon  the 
delighted.  An  autograph  letter,  recently  discovered  entire  silence  of  the  Reformers,  who  might  well  be  ex- 
among  the  rich  treasure*  of  the  public  library  of  Ge-  pected  to  notice  so  suggestive  an  occurrence,  were  it 
ueva,  from  Lefevre  to  his  absent  pupil  Farel,  pictures  indeed  authentic.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
to  us  the  immediate  results  of  the  publication,  and  the  <  otherF,  it  has  l>een  proved  how  unreliable  are  all  such 
glowing  hopes  of  the  reformer.  He  writes:  1  Good  arguments.  With  singular  good  fortune, M.  Jules  Bon- 
God,  with  what  joy  do  I  exult  when  I  perceive  that  net  has  recently  discovered  an  ong  the  unexplored 
the  grace  of  the  pure  knowledge  of  Christ  has  already  treasures  of  the  Genevese  public  library  a  minute, 
spread  over  a  good  part  of  Europe ;  and  I  hope  that  in  the  handwriting  of  the  reformer  Farel,  which  de- 
Christ  is  at  length  about  to  visit  our  France  with  this  monstrates  the  truth  of  the  circumstances  described 
benediction.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  with  what  ar-  |  by  Hubert  Thomas.  He  writes:  'Our  master,  Jacques 
dor  God  is  moving  the  minds  of  the  simple  in  home  .  Lefevre.  of  tuples,  when  suffering  from  the  disease 
places  to  embrace  his  Word  since  the  l  ooks  of  the  New  by  which  he  died,  was  for  Mime  days  so  greatly  ter- 
Testament  have  been  published  in  French ;  but  you  rifled  by  the  judgment  of  God  that  he  cried  out  that 
will  justly  lament  that  they  have  not  been  more  w  ide-  his  fate  was  sealed,  saying  that  he  w  as  eternally  lof  t 
ly  scattered  among  the  peo|  |e.  Some  enemies  have  because  he  had  not  openly  professed  the  truth  of  God. 
endeavored,  under  cover  of  the  authority  of  the  Par-  j  This  complaint  he  continued  to  utter  day  and  night, 
liamcnt,  to  hinder  the  work;  but  our  most  generous  When  Gerard  Romsel  admonished  him  to  be  of  j.ood 
king  has  become  in  this  matter  the  defender  of  the  courage  and  trust  in  Christ,  he  answered,  "  I  am  con- 
cause  of  Christ,  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  that  his  king-  dtmned  ;  I  have  concealed  the  truth  which  I  ought  to 
dom  shall  hear  the  word  of  God  without  impediment  j  have  professed  and  openly  borne  w  itness  to."  It  was 
in  that  tongue  which  it  understands.  Now  through-  a  fearful  sight  to  see  so  pious  an  old  man  so  distressed 
out  our  entire  diocese,  on  feust-days  and  especially  on  in  mind  and  so  overwhelmed  by  so  great  a  dread  of 
Sunday,  Uith  the  Epbtle  and  the  Gospel  are  read  to  the  judgment  of  God.  At  length,  however,  freed  from 
the  people  in  their  native  tongue,  and  the  parish  priest  ,  his  fears,  he  began  to  entertain  a  good  hope  in  Christ' 
adds  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  Epistle  or  Gospel,  (published  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bulletin  dt  la  Soii.ti 
or  both  at  his  own  discretion'  (Letter  of  Lefevre,  dated  ,  «V  f  llittmrr  du  Protestantume  AVnucois,  t.  ix  [1W.2],  p. 
3Ieaux,  July  C,  1524,  in  the  Bulletin  dt  la  Socii  ti  de  I  214. 215 1." — Baird,  in  ife/AW/sr  Quarterly  A'enVir,  1804, 
VHitfoirt.  du  Protfttautitmt  Friincui*,  t.  xi  [1WJ2],  p.  p.  41.  He  died  at  Nernc  in  1530  (15;i7?).  A  full  uc- 
212,213),"  cited  by  Baird,  Mtthoditt  Quarterly  Review,  count  of  his  writings  may  lie  found  iu  the  ZtiUekiijt 
1864,  p.  442.  fur  hi»U,r.  Thtol.  (1H52),  parts  i,  ii.  See  ubo  Graf,  £«- 

Fuber  was  not  fitted  for  the  strife  and  storm  of  the  sai  tur  la  rt>  tt  It*  tcriU  de  l.eftcre  d'FAaple*  (Strasb. 
times,  and  to  secure  quiet,  he  lived  for  several  years  18-12);  Hoofer,  A'<jwr.  l>\ogr»ph.  tUuhnle,  xvx.834  sq.; 
as  librarian  to  the  palace  at  Blois,  w  here  he  prepared  Haag,  La  France  Prtte-ttantt ;  Herzog,  lltal-Ew  yllop. 
a  French  translation  (from  the  Vulgate)  of  the  0.  T.,  1  iv,  310;  Krug,  Ihrnlteirrtrrhuch  d.  Fkilos.  ii,  2  sq.;  Du- 
whieh  appeared  in  Antwerp  in  1528  (4  vols.  8vn).  All  pin.  Ecclet.  llUtun,,  ltith  cent.  p.  436. 
his  affinities.  Ixith  from  study  and  friendship,  being  Faber.  Job  aim  (named  Malleus  ILckktico- 
with  the  Information,  his  la*t  years  were  embittered  KtrM  from  one  of  his  books  against  Protestants),  arch- 
by  the  persecutions  suffered  by  his  friends,  though  he  bishop  of  Vienna,  was  born  at  Leutkirch,  in  Suabia, 
never  left  the  Boman  Church."  But  he  "  well  deserved  in  1478,  and  studied  at  Freiburg.  He  early  entered 
the  name  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation ;  for  in  I  the  Dominican  order.  His  talents  secured  him  rapid 
1512,  five  years  l«fore  Luther  posted  his  theses  on  the  |  advancement.  In  1519  the  bishop  of  Constance  made 
doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittemberg,  he  published  his  '  him  his  vicar  general,  ami  in  1526  he  was  made  con- 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  w  hich  clearly  j  feasor  to  Ferdinand  (afterwards  em|*ror).  At  fin-thia 
proclaimed  the  insufficiency  of  works,  and  the  neces-  literary  associations  made  him  friendly  with  Erasmus 
eity  of  faith,  as  the  ground  of  justification  for  the  sin- '  and  tEcolampadius,  and  especially  with  Zwingle,  and 
nw    An  affecting  incident  is  told  of  his  last  hours.  !  he  opposed  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzerland 
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strenuously.  But  about  1520  ho  went  rapidly  round  ■  Jacob*  ex  Syro  (ibid.  1771,  4to):— De  templo 
to  the  other  extreme  of  opinion,  and  in  1522  appeared  ' 
bis  Opus  adcersus  nova  qwrdim  dogmata  M .  Luthcri. 
After  this  he  was  an  unwearied  opponent  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  writings,  colloquies,  conferences,  etc.  His 
teal  was  rewarded  by  the  bishopric  of  Vienna,  to  which 
be  was  raised  in  1531.  He  died  in  1541.  HU  princi- 
pal writings  are  the  Malleus  Hareticorvm  (1524,  and 
Roma?,  1569 ;  a  revision  of  the  Opus  above  named), 
and  sermon*  and  controversial  writings  collected  into 
8  vols.  fol.  (Cologne,  1537-1641).— Dapin.  Ecclrt.  But. 
cent,  xvi,  p.  43.1:  Kettner,  Diss,  de  1.  Ftibri  I'ita  et 
Scriptis  (Lips.  17S5,  4to);  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iv, 
807 ;  Hoefer,  AW.  Bpg.  Grnende,  xvi,  894. 

Faber,  Johannes,  a  Dominican  monk  and  po- 
lemical writer,  born  at  Heilbronn,  1504.  His  eloquence 
and  learning  gained  him  early  distinction,  and  in  1534 
ho  was  m  ule  catbedral-p  eacher  at  Augsburg.  He 
wrote  largely  against  the  Reformation.  Among  his 
writings  arc  Enchiridum  Hibliorum  (Augsb.  1549,  4to): 
— Fructus  quibus  dignoecuntur  hvrelici  (Augsb.  1551, 
4to)  .—Quod fide*  e**ep^>tsit  *ine  charilalc  (Augsb.  1548. 
4to): — .loci's  Prophetic  crktdrt . — Testimonium  Scriptu- 
re tt  Pa/rum,  Pet  rum  A  postolum  Roma  fuitse,  etc.  See 
Echard,  Script,  ord.  /Yad.  ii,  161 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchm-tex.  iii,870. 

Faber,  Johannes,  of  Augsburg,  a  Dominican 
monk  of  the  16th  century,  confessor  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  afterwards  court-preacher  of  Charles 
V.  Erasmus  calls  him  "'a  mild,  eloquent,  and  learned 


Christianas  antiquitatc  dubia  (ib.  1774,  4to) :— Littrras 
olim  pro  rocibus  in  nume  rondo  a  scriptoribus  V.  T.  esse 
adhlbitas  (ibid.  1775,  Hp) : — Unde  origo  doctrime  de  itn- 
morhdite  animation  repelenda  videatur  (ibid.  1773,  4U>)' 
—In  lactt  qundam  llabacuci  PropheUr  (ibid.  1773, 4to): 
—In  Mahukiam  Prophetam  (ibid.  1779, 4to)  -.—Quo  Ku- 
sebiana  de  Jacob*,  Jratris  Jesu,  vita  et  morte  nurratioi.it 
partes  qwrdim  explicantur  ac  dtfenduntur  (  ibid,  1793, 
4to) : — Harmonia  Maccabtrorum  (pars  i,  ibid.  1794 ;  par: 
ii,  1797, 4t»)  —I>Of  ring,  Theoligcn  Deutschlands,  1,395; 
Kitto,  Cyclop.  nfBi'A.  Lit.  ii,  1.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Faber,  Petrua  (Purre  Facre),  born  in  Saxony, 
1506,  was  one  of  the  nine  original  companions  of  lx>y- 
ol.i  iu  the  establishment  of  thu  order  of  Jesuits.  He 
was  a  zealous  coadjutor  of  Loyola,  and  rendered  great 
service  to  the  interests  of  the  new  order  by  hi*  mis- 
sionary journeys  into  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany.  Ho 
died  in  1546,  on  his  way  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  His 
life,  by  Orlaudini,  was  published  at  Rome,  1015,  fol. ; 
Lyons',  1617,  8vo.— Migne,  Diet,  de  Biographic,  ii,  156. 
See  Loyola;  Jkslits. 

Faber  (Favrc),  Pierre  Francois,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  was  Iwrn  about  the  opening  of  the  18th 
century,  at  St.  Uarthelcmie,  canton  de  YawL  He  was 
priest  at  l-audun,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  when  chosen 
by  the  bishop  of  llalicarna*>us,  Francis  do  la  Raume, 
l>cn>onal  secretary  and  confessor  on  his  visitation-tour 
to  Cochin  China.  They  reached  Macao  July  15, 1738, 
and  were  there,  under  the  pretence  of  being  entertain* 
He  at  first  wished  mild  counsels  to  be  follow-  ed  as  visitors,  kept  as  prisoners  of  the  Jesuit*  some 
ed  against  Luther,  and  sympathized  with  Erasmus, !  eight  months.  On  their  arrival  in  Cochin  China  in 
but  afterwards  seems  to  have  changed  his  views.  He  1  May,  tbe  bishop  commenced  his  visitation  work  among 
died  about  1531. — Hoefer,  A'otiv.  Biog.  Gener.  xv,  894.  the  missionaries.  Tbe  converted  natives  complained 
Faber,  Johann  Ernst,  a  distinguished  German  !  ]*i**t\y  «M?»inst  certain  missionaries  who  had  excom- 
OrienUlist,  waa  born  near  Hildburghausen  (Saxonv),  !  monicated  them  under  pretence  of  Jansenism,  but  real- 
Februarv,  1746.  He  prepared  for  the  universitv'in  i  »>'  °n  account  of  their  refuel  to  adhere  to  the  heathen 
the  gymnasium  at  Coburg,  and  studied  under  Walch,  ceremonies  and  funeral  sacrifices  which  the  Jesuit-  al- 
Hevne.  and  Michaelis  at  tbe  University  of  Gottingvn.  ,owe<1  ihviT  Chinese  converts  to  follow.  The  bishop 
In  1770  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Orieuul  lun-  u">k  the  side  of  thc  l**»Plc.  an(l  *'•»  accused  by  tho 
guages  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  in  1772  to  the  '  Jesuits  the  mandarins  as  a  disturb  of  the  pub- 

same  position  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  died  i l,c  Pcace»  nn<1  he-  us  wel1  ns  m*  *ecr<*tary,  narrowly 
March  15  [April  14?],  1774.  His  most  Important  works  ^P*1  execution.  Tho  bishop  appointed  Favrc  his 
are.  Descriptio  commcntarii  in  srptuaginta  interjtrrt.  1  af^nt  to  visit  t,,e  Southern  provinces.  Tbe  opposition 
(Getting.  1768  9,  2  vols.  4to):  —  Dissert  at.  de  auinudi-  with  w,,ich  {>oth  *"erc  Inet  ''.v  Ul«  ''^"^  shortly  after- 
bus  quorum  fit mmtio  Zephm.  ii,  14  (ibid.  1769, 4to ;  re-  *****  Inclined  tbe  bishop  to  divide  the  country  be- 
print-d  in  thc  Monuments  stgthes  de  la  P,destine  by  Cra-  |  tt*ec". the  J**a£'  ^e.f  re5'*  ""^'onaries,  and  the 
mer,  Hamb.  and  Keil.  1777): — ffistoria  Manna  inter 
Jhbnros  (pars  i,  Kiel,  1770;  pars  ii,.Icna,  1773): — Pro. 


gramma  novum  de  Messin  exactis  490  annit  post  exUium 
Judieorum  B.i'y'umu-um  nascituro  ex  Zach.  iii,  8. 9, 10 ; 
repetition  cutkintum,  spatio  LX X ,  heldomadum  Dan.  ix, 
24  (il)id.  [1771  ?]  1772, 4to): — Jrsus  e-r  naUdium  oppor. 
tunitate  Mtsnas  (Jena,  1772,  Hvo) : — ArchitotogU  tier 
J/ebrder,  vol.  i  (Halle,  1773,  8vo).    Faber  was  also  au- 


Franciscans.  Thc  death  of  the  bishop  was  hastened 
by  sorrow  and  ill  treatment  as  Faber  has  it.  or  by  poi- 
I  son  as  one  of  the  Franciscans  reported  to  Home.  Fa- 
ber attempted  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  position  aa 
agent,  but,  finding  that  lie  could  not  act  with  snevesa 
against  the  oppo»ition  of  the  Jesuit*,  he  returned  to 
Rome  August  8,  1741,  in  order  to  report  to  the  propa- 
ganda and  to  the  iiope.    Hut  even  in  Rome  he  found 


thor  of  an  Arabic  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy.  which  the  Jesuits  beforehand  in  undermining  him  by  slander 
he  published  at  Jena  in  1773.—  Picrcr,tWr." Z,^3-.  vi, 
53;  Bing.  I'niirwl'e,  xiv,  5;  Kitto,  Vyrl.  of  Bibl.  Li/, 
hi,  1 ;  boering,  Thctd.  Ikvtschland*,  i,  390.   (J.  II.  \V.) 

Faber,  Johann  Melchior,  was  born  Jan.  18, 
1743,  near  Hildburghausen  (Saxony),  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  gymnasium  of  Coburg  and  nt  the  University 
of  (iottingtm.  In  176*  be  was  appoint^  pmfessor  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  at  the  gymnasium  of  Thorn  (Prus- 
sia); in  1770  he  was  called  to  Coburg  as  professor 


and  every  other  means  in  their  power,  and  the  decree 
of  the  pope  did  not  appear  until  Faber  had  almost 
abandoned  tbe  hope  of  ever  receiving  it.  This  decree 
(issued  1745)  in  the  main  sanctioned  the  acts  of  Falter 
and  his  predecessor.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
mission  in  Isttre*  edifiantes  et  curiciises  sur  la  risi'e 
apoft-Jiqur  dr  Si.de  la  Bovine,  Ketone  if  Haliram  imc, 
it  I  t  <'orhinchinc  en  174<>;  ou  ton  txnt  Irs  royagt*  tt  les 
trnraux  de  re,  t!>lr  Prrlat,  In  eomluite  tlrs  MisAonttires 
Jrsuitrs,  et  de  qmlqves  autre*,  aver  de.  noureHes  obse.rra~ 


of  Greek  and  Rhetoric;  and  four  vcars  l  it  r  (1774}  I  . 

*    „     „,  .        .       ,'  .         7  i  ttons,  etc.    The  work  was  condemned  bv  the  bishop  at 

ne  was  ma<le  n»ctor  of  the  gymnasium  at  An<hach. 

In  1795  ho  became  church-counsellor  (Kirchcnr.ith). 


He  died  .1  ami  an-  31,  1S09.  Most  of  his 
were  published  in  the  form  of  programmes, 
also  a  contributor  to  thc  liepertorium  f„r  hiMische 
und  morg+nlandische  f.itcmtur.  and  to  GnUer  s  Thco- 
b>gi*chfK  J'lurnid.  The  most  important  of  his  theo- 
logical programmes  are,  Programmatn  sex  xuprr  libro 
Sajdevtvr  (Ansbach,  1776-77,  4to ;  of  which  a  »ecnnd 
port,  ibid.  1786-89,  4to) :  —  Ob*rvationcs  in  Epistolam 


Lausanne,  and  was  publicly  burned  ut  Freiburg.  All 
copies  that  could  l>e  procured  thc  Jesuits  bought  up,  in 
writings  orj,.r  to  pjvyput  iu  circulation.  An  extract  is  iziven 
'  by  Simler  in  bis  Sainml.  a.  u.  n.  Urkunden  tur  Belcuck- 
tuwf  der  Kin  lteug-si  h,  i,  l!»5-256.— Herzog,  Rrtd-Enry. 
klop.  iv,  3«)9. 

Faber  Tanaquil.    See  Lffkuvkk  Taxkkooy. 
Faber  the  Oratorian.    See  Fabkr. 
Fabianna  (pope)  is  recorded  as  the  19th  bis  bop 
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of  Borne,  from  23C  to  250,  hut  there  Is  come  dispute 
both  as  to  bis  name  and  as  to  the  time  of  hi*  episco- 
pate. In  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  he  19  culled  Fla- 
vians. Eusebius  gives  un  account  of  certain  wonders 
that  happened  on  his  election  to  the  bishopric.  "  The 
faithful  had  assembled  in  a  church  fur  the  purpose  of 
the  election,  and  several  persons  of  consideration  were 
proposed,  without  any  thought  of  Fabianus,  though  he 
was  present.  Of  a  sudden,  a  white  dove  descended 
from  aliove  and  alighted  on  his  head.  Then  the  faith- 
fid,  recalling  to  their  recollection  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
bad  manifested  itself  in  a  like  form  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  Christ,  exclaimed  that  God  had  exhibited  to 
them  his  will.  Immediately  Fabianus  was  proclaimed 
pope,  and  conducted  to  the  episcopal  see  without  oth- 
er formality  than  the  imposition  of  hands"  (Hitt.  Ec- 
cU*.  vi,  29).  From  this  fable  the  court  of  Komc  de- 
rives support  for  its  theory  that  the  Holy  Ghost  al- 
ways directs  in  the  election  of  a  pop*.  Cardinal  Cusa 
says  that  "what  happened  in  the  election  of  Fabinnus 
happens  to  every  ]to|«,  though  we  do  not  sec  it  with 
our  natural  eyes.  In  vuin,  electors,  are  all  your  in- 
trigues ;  the  person  on  whose  head  the  heavenly  dove 
perches  will,  in  spite  of  them,  lie  chosen"  (An  Mttk. 
ContiMorii,  vii,  85).  We  have  had  strange  Illustrate  ns 
of  this  in  Borgia  and  others.  Fabinnus  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  Decius'a  persecution,  A. P.  250.  See  Acta 
Sanrtorum,  Jan.  20;  Tillemont,  A/rmoirex,  iii,  364;  A. 
Butler,  IJvrs  of  Sain/*,  Jan.  20 ;  Bower,  History  of  the 
P-jtts  (I.on<lon,  1750),  i,  47. 

Fable  (jwioe,  a  myth),  a  legend  or  fictitious  storv, 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  i,  4 ;  iv,  7 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  4 ; 
Titus  i,  14 ;  2  l'et.  i,  16)  to  the  Jewish  traditions  and 
speculations  which  were  prevalent  in  the  apostolic 
days,  and  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Tulmudical 
writings.  (See  Fleischmann*  Comment,  in  1  Tim.  i,  4.) 

1.  Taking  the  words  fable  and  parable,  not  in  their 
strict  etymological  meaning,  but  in  that  which  has 
been  stamped  upon  them  by  current  usage,  looking, 
i.  e.  at  the  iUsopic  fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the 
parables  of  the  N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have 
to  ask  (a.)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other 
as  instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (6.)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?  That  they 
have  much  in  common  is  of  course  obvious  enough. 
In  both  we  find  "statements  of  facts,  which  do  not 
even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as  vehicle*  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  general  truth"  (Neander,  Life  rf  Chrut, 
Harper's  ed.  p.  67).  Both  differ  from  the  Mythus, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word,  in  Iteing  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a  mode  of  teaching,  not 
the  spontaneous,  unconscious  evolution  of  thought  in 
some  symbolic  form.  They  take  their  place  so  far  ns 
species  of  the  same  genus.  What  are  the  characteris- 
tic marks  by  which  one  differs  from  tho  other,  it  is 
perhaps  ea«ier  to  feel  than  to  define.  Thus  we  have 
(comp.  Trench,  On  Paraldrt,  p.  2)  (i.)  Lessing's  state- 
ment that  the  fable  takes  the  form  of  tin  actual  narra- 
tive, while  the  parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  re- 
lated might  have  happened :  (ii.)  Herder's,  that  the 
difference  lies  in  the  fable's  dealing  with  brute  or  in- 
animate nature,  in  the  parable  *  drawing  it*  materials 
exclusively  from  human  life ;  (iii.)  Olshausen's  (on 
Matt,  xiii,  1),  followed  by  Trench  (/.  c),  that  it  is  to 
Iw  found  in  tho  higher  truths  of  which  the  parable  is 
the  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  summing 
up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  Neander  (/.  r.): 
"The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the  fable  by  this, 
that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of 
beings  may  be  attributed  to  a  lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men 
to  brutes),  while  in  the  former  the  lower  sphere  is 
kept  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  it  seems  to 
illustrate.  The  beings  and  powers  thus  introduced 
always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  bu.t  their  acts, 
according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a 
.  .  The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as 


personal  agents  in  the  fable  Is  not  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  parable  which  may  make  use  of  the 
same  contrivance;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction 
here,  also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been  remarked ; 
brutes  introduced  in  the  parable  act  according  to  the 
law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cod  are  carefully  separated  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes 
to  each  other  are  not  made  use  of,  ns  these  could  fur- 
nish no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Of  the  fable  as  thus  distinguished  from  the  parable 
we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible:  (1.)  that  of 
the  trees  ihoosing  their  king,  addressed  by  Jotham  to 
the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  8-15);  (2.)  that  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as  the  answer  of  Jc- 
hoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amnzinh  (2  Kings  xiv,  9). 
The  narrative  of  F.xek.  xvii,  1-10,  though,  in  common 
with  the  fable,  it  brings  l>efore  us  the  lower  forms  of 
creation  as  representatives  of  human  characters  and 
destinies,  differs  from  it  in  the  points  above  noticed, 
[1. )  in  not  introducing  them  as  having  human  attri- 
butes; [2.]  in  tho  higher  prophetic  character  of  the 
truths  conveyed  by  it.  The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of 
I^eltanon,  the  spreading  vine,  are  not  grouped  together 
as  the  agents  in  a  fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  hear, 
the  leopard,  and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  sym  • 
lads  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has  more 
the  character  of  the  Creek  alvoc,  or  supernatural  tale 
(Quintil.  Intl.  Oral,  v,  11).  than  of  tho  /irf-V,  or  myth ; 
that  is,  is  less  the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sport- 
ing with  the  analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature 
and  of  men,  than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm 
which  it  affects  to  hide  all  the  shatter  (Mtiller  and 
Donaldson,  Hutory  of  Greek  LUrra/ure,  vol.  i,  c.  xi). 
The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct  teach- 
ing Itoth  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  are,  each  of  them  in  its 
way,  significant.  Taking  the  received  chronology, 
the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about  B.C.  1200.  The 
Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do  not  assign  to  him  an 
earlier  date  than  that  of  David.  The  earliest  Greek 
niroc,  or  proper  fable,  is  that  of  Hesiod  (Op.  el  I),  v, 
202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable  does  not  meet  us 
till  we  come  (n»»out  B.C.  550  i  to  Stesichorus  and  Jv-op. 
The  first  example  in  the  history  of  Home  is  the  apo- 
logue of  Menenius  Agrippa,  B.C.  49-1,  and  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  fable 
could  hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its  way  to  Ij»ti- 
inn  (MUller  and  Donaldson,  /.  cA  It  may  be  noticed, 
too,  that  when  collections  of  fables  became  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  they  were  looked  upon  as  imported,  not  in- 
digenous. The  traditions  that  surround  the  name  of 
.'F.sop,  the  abseuce  of  any  evidence  that  he  wrote  fa- 
bles, the  traces  of  Eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed  to 
him,  leave  him  little  more  than  the  representative  of  a 
period  when  tho  forms  of  teaching,  which  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  more  Eastern  nations,  were  trav- 
elling westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly  by  the 
Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are  described  by 
titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin.  They  are  Libyan 
(Arist.  Rh+t.  ii,  20),  Cyprian,  Cilieian.  All  these  facte 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted, 
as  it  was,  in  a  sjtecial  measure  with  the  (tower  of  per- 
ceiving analogies  in  things  apparently  dissimilar,  at- 
tained, at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  |*»wer 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations 
till  a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  he  as- 
cribed to  the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collec- 
tion of  tho  Pancha  Tranta,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  father- 
land  of  fable.  To  conceive  brutes  or  inanimate  ob- 
jects as  representing  human  characteristics,  to  per- 
sonify them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning,  to  draw 
lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life  — this 
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must  hare  been  common  among  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  judge*.  The  part  aligned  in  the  earliest 
records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impressions  made  by  the 
brute  creation  on  the  mind  of  man  when  "the  Ixml 
(•od  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them"  ((ten.  ii,  19),  and  the  apparent  sym- 
bolism of  the  serpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen. 
Hi,  I  t,  are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to 
men  in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
hcl|ied  to  develop  it  (Herder,  (}ei»t  der  Ebraischm  Po- 
etie,  Werke,  xxxiv,  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The  large  num- 
ber of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this  kind  are 
made  the  liases  of  n  moral  precept,  and  some  of  which 
(.>.  g.  Prov.  xxvi,  11 ;  xxx,  15,  25-28)  are  of  the  nature 
of  condensed  fables,  show  that  there  was  no  decline  of 
this  power  as  the  intellect  of  the  people  advanced. 
The  absence  of  fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching 
of  the  0.  T.  must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness 
to  be  the  media  of  the  truths  which  thut  teaching  was 
to  convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indolence, 
cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived  from 
them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the  pruden- 
tial morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such  defects 
(com p.  Trench,  On  tht  ParubUt,  I.  c).  Hence  the  fa- 
ble, apart  from  the  associations  of  a  grotesque  and  lu- 
dicrous nature  which  gather  round  it ;  apart,  too,  from 
it*  presenting  narratives  which  are  unec  versa  nec  ve- 
risimiles"  (Cicero,  De  Invent,  i,  19),  is  inadequate  as 
the  exponent  of  the  higher  truths  which  l»elong  to 
man's  spiritual  life.  It  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  rela- 
tions between  nun  and  man ;  it  fails  to  represent  those 
between  man  and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the 
pakablk,  finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  deal- 
ings of  men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful  analo- 
gies. The  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the  parable  rests 
on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  that  "  all  things  are  double  one  against  another." 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the  office 
of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  .Esop  (so  called) 
were  known  to  the  great  philosopher  of  righteousness 
at  Athene,  though  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  some  of 
them  was  among  the  employments  of  his  imprisonment 
(Plato,  Ph*do,  p.  CO,  (51),  they  were  not  employed  by 
him  as  illustrations,  or  channels  of  instruct  ion.  While 
Socrates  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such 
fables  to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
life,  he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  /u»- 
0o\oyuc<>c-  The  myths,  which  nppc.ir  in  the  Gorging, 
the  Pktrdru*,  the  Phitdo,  the  Republic,  are  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  the  ,Esopic  fables,  are  (to  take  his  own 
account  of  them)  oi>  fivOoi  d\\a  \6yot,  true,  though 
figurative,  representations  of  spiritual  realities,  while 
the  illustrations  from  the  common  facts  of  life  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  his  ordinary  teaching,  though 
differing  in  Iwing  comparisons  rather  than  narratives, 
come  noarer  to  the  parables  of  the  Bible  (compare  the 
contrast  between  rtt  Eurpanra,  as  examples  of  the 
wapnjioXi)  and  the  Xuyoi  \iaoirnot,  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii, 
20).  It  may  lie  said,  indeed,  that  the  use  of  the  fable 
as  an  instrument  of  teaching  (ajwrt  from  the  embel- 
lishments of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Les»ini{  and  Iji  Fontaine)  belongs 
rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period  of  na- 
tional life,  than  to  a  mitre  advanced  development.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  political  change,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Jotham,  Ste«ichorus  (Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  c),  Menenius 
Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element  of  persuasion  or  re- 
proof. It  ceases  to  appear  in  the  higher  eloquence  of 
orators  and  statesmen.  The  special  excellence  of  fa- 
bles is  that  they  are  / tuitfyowKm  (Aristot.  Rhet,  I.e.); 
that  "duccre  antmos  solcnt,  praxipue  rusticorum  et 


impcritorum"  (Quintilian,  Instil.  Orat.  1.  c.). — Smith, 
s.  v. 

2.  The  fii'Qoi,  or  fables"  of  false  teachers  claiming 
to  belong  to  the  Christian  Church,  alluded  to  by  writ- 
ers of  the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  "  endless  genealo- 
gies" (ytviuXoytat  ditipavroi,  1  Tim.  i,  4), or  with  dis- 
paraging epithets  ("Jewish,"  lovcaiKoi,  Tit.  i,  14; 
"old  wives',"  ypautith;,  1  Tim.  iv,  7;  "cunningly  de- 
vised," ataoifnop.,  voi,  2  IVt.  i,  16*,  do  not  appear  to  bavo 
had  the  character  of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As 
applied  to  them,  the  word  takes  its  general  meaning 
of  anvthin^  false  or  unreal.  Thus  Paul  exhorts  Tim- 
othy "and  I  it  us  (1  Tim.  i,4;  iv,  7 ;  Titus  i,  14)  to  shun 
profane  and  Jewish  fables,  as  having  a  tendency  to  se- 
duce men  from  the  truth.  By  these  fables  some  un- 
derstand the  reveries  of  the  Gnostics;  but  the  fathers 
general!}*,  and  most  modern  commentators,  interpret 
them  of  tbo  vain  traditions  of  the  Jews.  The  great 
reservoir  of  Jewish  tradition  is  the  book,  or  rather  the 
book",  called  the  Talmud.  At  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian ajra,  the  traditions,  as  they  were  called,  of  the 
law  (by  which  was  meant  the  decisions  of  the  doctors 
on  disputed  points  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the  extrav- 
agant fables  with  which  they  adorned  their  comments) 
bad  attained  so  great  a  bulk  and  so  lii^h  a  degree  of 
veneration  as  quite  to  supersede  the  law  itself  in  the 
common  estimation.  These  traditions, which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  handed  down,  some  from  the  a*ra 
of  Moses,  and  some  from  a  period  far  anterior,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  mere  directions  for  ridiculous  ceremo- 
nies, questions  of  absurd  casuistry,  and  fables  which 
by  their  absurdity  alone  would  have  disgusted  any 
other  nation.  Somo  of  these  fables  and  legends  are 
too  impious  and  blasphemous  to  be  quoted,  but  we  se- 
lect a  few  specimens.  Adam,  of  whose  knowledge  we 
can  hardly  form  too  high  an  idea,  was  said  to  be  en- 
dued with  magic.  "  God,"  say  the  Talmudists,  "  gave 
him  a  precious  jewel,  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
cure  all  diseases ;  this  came  afterwards  into  the  ] 
sion  of  Abraham,  but  after  his  death,  because,  by 
son  of  its  exceeding  brightness,  it  was  likely  to  be  wor- 
shipped, God  hung  it  in  the  sun."  Our  first  parents 
were,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  of  a  gigantic 
stature;  and  this  legend  has  been  borrowed  and  im- 
proved by  the  Mohammedans.  The  transmigration  of 
souls  is  much  insisted  on  in  the  Talmud,  and  the.  soul 
of  Adam  is  said  to  have  passed  successively  into  the 
Itodies  of  Noah  and  David;  it  will  also  pasa  into  the 
Messiah.  This  doctrine  they  took  from  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  and  it  is  still  more  ancient  thau  their  resi- 
dence in  Egypt.  Abraham  was  the  person  to  whom, 
they  say,  it  was  first  revealed,  and  he  taught  that  the 
souls  of  men  passed  into  women,  beauts,  birds,  and 
even  reptiles,  rocks,  and  plants.  The  spirit  of  a  man 
was  punished  by  passing  into  a  woman ;  and  if  the 
conduct  of  the  man  bad  been  very  atrocious,  it  took 
;  some  reptile  or  inanimate  form ;  and  if  a  woman  act 
,  righteously,  she  will,  in  another  state,  become  a  man. 
Thus  the  ass  that  carried  Italnam,  the  ravens  that  fed 
,  Elijah,  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah,  are  all  sup- 
!  j»osed  to  have  possessed  reasonable,  transmigrated 
souls.  The  Mishna  says,  "The  two  tables  of  stone 
,  were  upwards  of  two  tons  weight,  but  the  moment 
,  God's  word  and  commandments  were  engraved  there- 
on by  the  thamir,  they  became  as  light  as  a  feather. 
When  Moses  left  the  mount  and  came  within  sight  of 
'  the  molten  calf,  and  heard  the  multitude  shouting,  he 
I  was  alarmed;  so  that  when  the  rays  of  the  molten 
|  calf,  which  were  of  gold,  came  in  contact  with  the  ta« 
bles  of  stone,  the  letters  thereon  immediately  flew 
away,  and  the  tables  of  stone  returned  to  their  former 
weight,  which  was  more  than  Moses  could  support, 
and  therefore  he  threw  them  down,  and  they  brake  in 
pieces."  It  is  also  said  that  Moses  was  the  richest 
man  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  His  riches  con- 
sisted of  diamonds,  which  he  obtained  possession  of  in 
the  same  way  that  every  laborer  gets  rewarded,  by  be- 
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tag  considered  worthy  of  his  hire.  Mmen  never  look- 
ed for  any  emolument  from  the  Jews,  and  God  there- 
fore rewarded  him  in  this  manner.  The  two  table* 
of  »tonc  were  one  solid  mass  of  diamond*,  find  the  chip- 
pings  that  came  from  the  two  table*  were  hi*  own  |«r- 
quiaite*.  But  what  was  truly  wonderful  and  aston- 
ishing, as  the  chippings  flew  off,  they  became  regular 
and  beautiful  in  their  form,  ThU  circumstance  gave 
the  wicked  Jews  occasion  to  charge  him  with  breaking 
the  tackles  purposely,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  more  chippings.  It  is  said  th.it 
Elijah  the  prophet  is  going  about  the  world  as  an  am- 
liassador  of  God,  and  is  everywhere  present  at  one 
time,  and  is  in  his  person  a  venerable  old  man,  wear- 
ing a  long  beard.  When  Messiah  shall  appear,  there 
will  be  a  great  feast,  at  which  every  Jew  will  be  pres- 
ent. This  feast  will  consist  of  fowl,  of  fish,  and  of 
flesh,  which  God  created  for  the  purpose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  First,  God  provided  a  large  fowl 
or  bird,  called  Agal  Loshder;  also  a  large  ox,  call- 
ed Shur  Abur;  and  two  large  fish,  called  leviathan. 
When  God  created  these  two  great  fish,  male  and  fe- 
male, being  of  such  immense  si*e,  lest  they  should 
multiply,  God  slew  the  female,  and  buried  it  in  salt, 
th  -re  to  remain  until  it  is  wanted  for  this  great  feast. 
Then  all  the  Jews  that  have  been  born,  or  that  have 
existed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  will  be  restored 
to  life.  The  table  will  lw  spread,  and  the  provision 
placed  upon  it,  and  it  is  so  ordained  that  each  one 
•will  take  his  station  according  to  his  conduct  in  the 
present  life.  Moses  will  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  next  to  him  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the 
prophets  in  rotation.  Rabbi  Simon  says  he  was  once 
sailing  in  the  Great  Sea,  when  he  and  the  mariners 
espied  a  fish  of  sach  enormous  size,  that,  although  they 
had  a  fair  wind,  after  they  saw  one  eye  of  the  fish, 
they  sailed  five  days  longer  in  a  direct  line  before 
they  reached  the  other  eye  of  the  same  fish,  which  con- 
firmed his  belief  in  the  report  of  the  size  of  the  levia- 
than. Much  also  is  related  concerning  the  size  of  the 
ox,  which  is  said  to  lie  so  immense  that  he  eats  up 
the  whole  of  the  grass  that  grows  upon  a  thousand 
hills  every  day.  The  bird,  also,  is  said  to  lie  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  it  is  stated  that  one  day  this  bird,  in 
her  (light,  dropped  an  egg,  which  broke,  and  the  yolk 
drowned  fifty  cities  and  villages  (Stelielin,  Jetcith  Tra- 
ditions, passim).    Sec  Talmi  d. 

In  the  genuine  fables  and  traditionary  narratives  of 
remote  antiquity,  especially  those  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sic.*, many  correspondencies  with  the  Biblical  history 
are  found,  such  as  intimate  that  these  traditions  were 
derived  from  this  history.  Of  such  a  nature  are  the 
tales  concerning  a  golden  age  of  our  race,  an  apostasy, 
a  general  flood,  a  future  restoration.  It  may  with  safe- 
ty l»e  inferred  from  these  traditions  that  the  records  in 
the  look  of  Genesis  concerning  the  ajKistasy.  etc.,  are 
not  philosophical  myths;  for,  were  they  nothing  more 
than  the  emanations  of  some  Hebrew  philosopher,  how 
could  they  have  licen  spread  abroad  among  all  na- 
tions ?  These  (lopular  traditions  point  us  to  the  time 
when  the  human  family  were  collected  into  one  place, 
and  afterwards  separated  into  various  branches.  In 
this  separation  every  tribe  took  with  it  the  traditions 
cummon  to  all.    See  Mvthouxjv. 


Fabre.   See  Fabkr. 

Fabre,  Jean  Claude,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
father  of  the  Oratory,  was  born  at  Paris  in  16»»,  and 
died  there  Oct-  22, 1753.  In  an  edition  of  Kichelet"s 
Dictimtnaire  he  inserted  some  passages  width  brought 
him  under  censure,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  *be  Ora- 
torian  order.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  continuntor 
of  Fleury's  flittoirt  eecU»ia*>ique,  of  which  he  prcf>ared 
vols,  xxi-xxxv. — Hoefer,  Nour.  Jiu>g.  Orn,  xvi,  lfi3. 

Fabri,  HoNORr.,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  l>orn  at  Bn- 
gey,  in  France,  in  1607.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of 
the  order  of  Jesuit*  at  Avignon  in  1626,  taught  phibs- 


i  ophy  and  mathematics  at  the  College  of  Lyons,  and 
was  subsequently  culled  to  Rome  and  ap|iointed  grand 

:  penitentiary.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  almost  every  branch  of 

!  learning,  especially  in  natural  sciences.  He  claimed 
to  have  taught  the  circulation  of  the  blood  before  the 
publication  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Harvey  on  the 
subject.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1688.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral works  in  defense  of  the  casuistic  writers  of  his  or- 
der against  the  attacks  of  the  Janseulsts :  PitJuinnphi- 
liu  (Rome,  167.lt) :— AW  in  Notat  WiUx'mi  W'endnjckii 
ad  Ludorici  Afontaltii  t.ittrrat  (Cologne.  1659)  .—Ludo- 
rid  Monftdiii  cputolartt  Libelli  ad prorincialtm  rtfutati 
(Cologne,  106  *): — -Apologttictu  ductrvtn  moralis  hwv- 
tatisJt*u  (Lyons,  J67o): — a  summary  of  scholastic  the* 
ology  (SummuUi  theoUtgica,  Lyons,  ifillO),  and  a  large 
number  of  scientific,  polemical,  and  other  works.  He 
bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  Lvons.  —  llocler,  A'««r.  hu«j.  t»'«w»u/e,  xvi, 
945. 

Fabrlca  Ecclesiae,  the  name  given  in  the  Latin 
Church  to  a  special  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses 
I  for  building  and  repairing  the  Church  edifices  of  a  par- 
ticular  congregation.  As  early  as  the  5th  century  it  was 
:  customary  that  one  portion  of  the  property  of  a  partic- 
ular church  should  be  set  aside  to  thi*  end.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rescripts  of  the  Roman  bishops  Simpliciua 
(475)  and  Gclasius  (494),  it  was  to  Ik*  the  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  pn»|»erty  of  the  church,  while  in  Spain 
one  third  was  used.    The  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794 
declared  that  the  holders  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  had 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  church  edifices  in  a  proper 
condition,  and  this  declaration  was  frequently  con- 
I  firmed  by  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  laws.  Charles 
I  the  Raid  in  84(1,  besides  confirming  the  same  rule,  or- 
[  dered  that  all  the  serfs  of  the  Church  should  work  for 
I  repairing  the  churches  at  least  twenty  days  every 
1  year.    The  parishioners  generally  were  required  to 
I  co-operate  for  keeping  the  Church  edifices  in  proper 
'  order.    There  were,  however,  widely  different  usages 
1  in  different  localities.    The  Council  of  Trent  (sessio 
xxi,  cap.  vii)  established  as  a  general  principle  that 
building  ami  repairing  expenses  should  lie  defrayed 
from  the  general  revenue  of  the  Church;  in  case  these 
are  not  sufficient,  all  the  patrons  and  others  who  have 
|  any  kind  of  income  from  the  church,  and,  if  necessa* 
I  ry,  all  the  parishioners,  are  hound  to  co-operate  to 
tiiat  end.    This  has  since  been  the  practice  Uith  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  Protectant  state  churches, 
i  The  lc.'islation  of  the  first  French  empire  (decree  of 
1809)  charged  the  civil  community  with  the  duty  of 
(  keeping  the  church  edifices  of  all  the  recognised  re- 
ligions in  good  order.   The  civil  laws  of  the  European 
]  countries  have  many  detailed  proviMons  with  regard 
I  to  the  subject,  and  in  some  points  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference.—  llerzogi  Jtnit  Encgktip.  i,  737  ;  Wetzer  und 
I  Welte,  iv,  876;  Helfert,  \  \m  d.  Erbauung,  Erha/tttng  v. 
I  Htr$Ullung  d.  kirch.  Grbaudt  (Prague,  1834).   (A.  J.  S.) 

I    Fabriciua,  Andreas,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
j  was  born  at  Hodege,  a  village  of  Liege,  A.D.  1620. 
I  He  studied  at  Ingolstadt.  and  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Lotivain.    The  bi*hop  of  Augsburg  sent 
j  him  as  his  agent  to  Rome,  w  here  he  remained  six 
j  years  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.    He  was  aftcr- 
|  wards  councillor  to  the  duke  of  Ravaria.  and  provost 
of  Ottimren,  in  Suabia.  where  he  died  in  1581.  Hit 
principal  work  was  llarnvmiii  Confes*ioni*  Avtnutinia- 
na  (Cologne,  1573  and  15*7,  fol.).    He  wrote  also  a 
Cnfrrhirmus  Rmnaiuu  tr  Dn-rHo  Concilii  Tridrntitti, 
i  with  notes  and  illustrations  (1570  and  1574,  8vo),  and 
some  I^itin  tragedies.— Hook.  Fxcl.  ttog.  v,  48;  Migne, 
Diet,  de  Itiogniphit  Chr.timnr,  ii,  135. 

Fabriciua,  Chrictoph  Gabriel,  a  German  dU 
[  vine,  was  born  at  Shaekdorf,  in  Lusntia,  May  18, 108^, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 
(  He  served  as  pastor  at  Mulhoritz  and  other  places  In 
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Fabricius,  Johannes  Albert, "  the  most  learn, 
ed,  most  voluminous,  and  most  useful  of  bibliogra- 
phers," was  born  at  Leipsic  Nov.  11,  1668.  He  lost 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  but  was  sent  to  study  at 
Quedlinburg.  where,  by  reading  Barthius's  Adversaria, 
he  was  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  of  letters.  He 
went  to  Hamburg  in  1693,  and  spent  five  years  as  libra- 
rian for  J.  F.  Mayer,  dividing  bis  time  between  preach- 
ing and  study,  till  he  was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  city.  In 
1719  the  landgrave  of  Heaso-Cassel  offered  him  the 
professorship  of  theology  at  G  lessen,  and  the  post  of 
general  superintendent  of  the  churches  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession ;  but  the  magistrates  of  Hamburg 
augmented  his  salary  for  the  sake  of  keeping  him,  and 
of  this  he  ever  after  retained  so  grateful  a  sense  that 
no  offers  of  preferment  could  tempt  him  to  leave  them. 
He  died  at  Hamburg  April  3, 1736,  with  the  character 
of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  of  men.  The  list  of 
bis  published  writings  exceeds  100  titles. 

His  principal  works  ore,  (1.)  Codex  Pseudepiyraphus 
Veter'ts  Testnmenti,  Gr.  et  l.at.  collectus,  et  Animadver- 
sionihus  illustratus  (Hamb.  1713, 12mo;  2d  ed.  with  a 
supplementary  volume,  ib.  1722-23, 12mo) : — (2.)  Codex 
Apocryjiktu  N.  T.(2d  ed.  Hamb.  1719,  3  vols,  fob):  see 
Apocrypha  or  N.  T. : — (3.)  Observatumes  seltcUr  in 
varia  lor  a  Nov.  Test,  variorum  auctorum  (Hamb.  1712, 
small  8vo) : — (1.)  Biblioiheca  Antiquaria  (Hamb.  1713 ; 
2d  ed.  1760, 2  vols.  4to).  containing  notices  of  all  writ- 
ers on  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian  antiqui* 
I  ties :— (5.)  Jiibliofheea  EccUiitt.it tea  (Hamb.  1718,  fob), 
collecting  the  works  of  a  number  of  Latin  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers :— (G.)  Bibliofheca  (ireeca,  sire  notitia  Script. 
Vet.  Gracorwit,  quorumcttnque  numum.  iuteg.  aut./ragm. 
edita,  triant  (Hamb.  1728,  14  vols.  4to).  Of  this  in- 
valuable collection  a  fourth  and  enlarged  edition,  ed- 
ited by  Harles,  was  commenced  in  1790,  of  which  12 
vols,  had  appeared  up  to  1811,  extending  to  vol.  xi,  p. 
544  of  the  former  edition:  an  Index  to  the  whole  was 
published  in  1838  (4to).  (7/)  Collection  of  authors  on 
Christian  Evidences,  under  the  title  Dtlectus  Argumen- 
torum  et  Syllabus  Scriptontm  qui  vcrittU*m  religitmis 
Christiana!  assrruerunt,  etc.  (Hamb.  1726,  4 to)  :—(*.) 
Bibiiothcca  l/itina  (Venice,  1728,  2  vols.  4to:  re-edited 
by  Ernesti,  Lifts.  1774,  3  vols.  8vo):— (9.)  Biblioiheca 
medvr  ft  infimtr  ljatinitaiis  (best  edit.  Mansi's,  Padua, 
1754,6  vols.  •)&>): — llydr<-thetUn^in,v!r\XXvt\  in  German, 
nnd  translated  into  French  under  the  title  Tht'olngie  tie 
r  Eau,  ou  Essai  sur  la  Bonte,  la  *agessc,  et  la  Puissance 
df  fii>  u.  manifestoes  dans  In  Criutim  de  I'Eau  (I-a  Ha  ve, 
1741, 8vo):—  CoMjMCtUS  Thesauri  LiUerarii  Italur  (1749, 
tto  mnarum  crmtrottrsuirum  rum  Athets.  CentUtbus .  .  .    8vo).  wr  notjcc8  of  lhe  principal  collections  of  the  hb- 


Lusatia,  and  died  June  12, 1757.  He  is  noted  espe- 
cially for  his  bitter  opposition  to  the  modern  Moravi- 
ans. Ho  wrote  Ikis  tntlarvle  Ilerrnhufh  (Hcrrnhut 
unmasked,  Wittenberg,  1743,  4to,  and  1749, 8vo);  Ent- 
deckte  herrnhutische  Satirerey  (1749,  8vo),  in  which  be 
seeks  to  prove  that  Zinzcndorf  and  the  modern  Mora- 
vians arc  not  the  successors  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren.— Biog.  Universale,  xiv,  62. 

Fabricius,  Franciacus.  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  April  10,  16G3.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy and  the  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  at  which  he  afterwards  tilled  the  chairs  of 
theology  and  rhetoric.  He  died  July  27,  1738.  His 
chief  works  are,  1.  Chrisfus  unicum  »c  perprtuttm  fun- 
damentum  Ecdesitr  (Levden.  1717,  4to)  :— 2.  lie  Sicer- 
dotio  Christ*  jutta  Ordinem  .\ftlchize<Uci  (ib.  1720, 4to): 
— 3.  Chris 'ologia  Xoaehica  et  Abrahamiea  (ib.  173;!, 
4to): — 4.  />e  EiJe  Christiana  Pairiarcharum  et  Prophe- 
tarum  (ib.  4to): — 5.  Orai'/r  Steer  (ib.  1733.  4 to),  con- 
taining lectures  on  pre  idling. — Migne,  Diet,  de  Biog- 
raphic Chrtlimne,  ii,  13G;  Biog.  Univtrsrile,  xiv,  61. 

Fabricius,  Georgius,  a  German  philologist,  was 
born  at  Ch-MiwiU  April  24,  1516,  and  after  a  liberal 
course  of  education  travelled  to  Italy,  ami  spent  a  long 
time  at  Home,  the  fruit  of  which  was  hut  Roma,  nnti- 
quUaiis  Mtmumenta,  etc.  (Basel.  1550  and  1557,  8vo). 
He  was  endowed  with  some  poetical  talent,  and  wrote 
numerous  sacred  poems  in  Latin  verse  —  Poematum 
Sacrorum  lib.  rv  (liasel,  1560,  lfimo).  From  1553  to 
his  death  (July  13, 1571)  he  was  director  of  the  college 
at  Meissen.  His  most  important  work  is  Poetarum 
vetemm  eccJe*iasticorvm  opera  Christiana,  thesaurus  ca- 
thdicm  et  orthodora  eccltsut  (Basel,  1564,  4 to),  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  early  Christian  hymns  and  poe- 
try. —  Niceron,  Memoires,  xxxii,  31;  Hoefer,  Nuuv. 
Biog.  Generate,  xvi,  958. 

Fabricius,  Johannes,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Altorf  Felt.  11,  1G44.    After  a  very  diligent 
course  of  study  in  theolory  and  philosophy  at  the  Uni-  j 
vcrsity  of  Altorf,  he  journeyed  through  Germany  and  ! 
Italy  from  1670  to  1677.    On  his  return  he  became  j 
professor  of  theology  at  Altorf,  where  he  remained  1 
twenty  years.    In  1697  he  l*ecame  professor  at  Helm- 
stadt,  where  he  died,  Jan.  29, 1729.    He  bore  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  for  his  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Romish  controversy.    His  principal 
publications  are,  Dissertatio  de  Altaribus  (Helmst&dt, 
1698,  4to)  : — Anvrnitates  theulogiete  rarii  et  stlecti  argu- 
ment* (Helmst.  1699,  4to) :— /'listoria  Biblioth.  Fubrici- 
<m>t  (VVolfenbuttel,  1717-24,  6  vols.  4to):  —  C<m*id-ra- 


Ptmtificvs  et  R  fomvis  (1704:  also  1715,  confined  to 
the  controversies  inter  Ecangclico*  et  Catholieos).  He 
inherited  the  irenical  tendencies  of  Calixtus  (q.  v.), 
and  sought  to  show  that  the  points  of  difference  l>e- 
tween  Romanism  and  Protestantism  are  not  so  great 
as  they  are  generally  held  to  be ;  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  a  Protestant  might  lawfully  go  over 
to  the  Romish  Church. — Hoefer,  .Vimv.  Biog.  lien,  xvi, 
962 ;  Mosheiiu,  Ch.  Hist.  (N.  Y.  1851),  iii,  490. 

Fabricius,  Johannes,  a  German  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Dantzic  in  1G08.  After  studying  at  several  Ger 


torians  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  other  writers  who  have 
illustrated  the  antiquities,  geography,  etc.,  of  that 
country,  including  the  great  works  of  Burniannus  and 
Grevius,  with  an  account  of  the  Italian  literary  jour- 
nals existing  or  which  had  existed  before  the  time  of 
Fabricius,  of  the  Italian  academies,  and  a  catalogue 
of  Italian  bibliographers  and  biographers  classed  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  towns  which  thry  have  illus- 
trated i—Salutaru  Lux  Evtaupiii,  site  Notitia  Propa- 
gatorum  per  Orlem  totvm  Christiunitrum  Sncrvrvm  : 
I  accedunt  Ei>i»toUr  quart/am  inetiitt*  Jutumi  Imprratoris, 


man  universities,  he  completed  his  academical  course  (Ireoorii  Ifabesxini  Theoiogia  A^thi>pica,  rucntm  Index 
at  Leyden,  where  he  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  under  1  gt ographirtts  Episcopatuum  Orbis  Christiaui  (1731,  4to): 
Golius.  In  1636  he  Itegan  to  lecture  on  Oriental  lan-  —Centi/oKum  Luthentnum,  sire  \otitirt  IMeraria  Scrip- 
guages,  and  especially  on  Arabic,  at  Rostock.  After  torvm  omnis  generis  oV  Martin*  Lu/hero,  ejus  Vita, 
travelling,  for  literary  purposes,  over  nearly  all  Eu- :  Script!*,  it  lt>f»rm<\li<mc  Ecrfesirr  editorum  (1730,  2 
rope,  ho  was  m.ide  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Dantzic  in  !  vols.8vo): — Ontiria  E<rbriciorum  Script,  chrorum  qui 
1642,  and  died  then-  in  1653.  Among  his  numerous  j  jam  diem  mam  obiervnt  etMecla  (170!*,  2  vols.  8vo,  with 
publications  are  DisserUttio  PhiMigica  de  X»mine  Je-  j  a  continuation  in  1727).    The  author  has  included 


horn  (Rostock,  1636, 4to)  :—De  fncarnalione  \<>yot<,  con- 
tra Sociniano*  (Rostock,  1637,  4to)  :— Specimen  Arabi- 
cum  (1638,  4to) : — Testamentum  Mohammtdis  Inline  ex 
(iabrielis  Sinaittr  remvme  (Rostock,  1638,  4to). — J.  A. 


in  bis  list  not  only  the  authors  whose  name  or  sur- 
name was  Fabricius,  but  alto  tho»e  whose  names  may 
be  turned  into  the  Ijitin  Fabricius,  such  as  I^fevre. 
Fabri,  the  German  Schn  idts,  etc.    Independently  of 


Fabricius,  Cmturin  Eabriciorum;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Lingr.  the  above  and  other  minor  works,  Fabricius  published 
Cewrale,  xvi,  062.  I  editions  of  Sextus  Empirics,  of  the  Gallia  Orientalis 
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ef  father  Colomics,  of  the  works  of  St.  Hippolytus,  and 
many  others.  For  an  account  of  his  life  and  writing*, 
sec  Reimar,  De  vita  et  Script.  J.  A.  Fabricii  comment. 
(1737, 8 v«.). — Biographic  Universelie,  xiv,  M  sq. ;  Eng- 

,  8.  V. 


Fabricius,  Johann  Ludwig,  a  Swiss  divine, 
was  born  at  Schaffhausen  in  1632;  studied  ut  Utrecht 
and  Pari*,  and  in  1656  became  pastor  and  professor, 
first  of  Greek,  afterwards  of  theology,  at  Heidelberg. 
In  1004  he  was  made  councillor  to  the  elector  palatine 
in  ecclesiastical  affair.*.  When  Heidelberg  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  16>»8,  he  retired  to  Schuffhuuscn,  and 
afterwards  to  Frankfort.  On  his  return  to  Heidelberg, 
when  the  castle  and  city  were  set  on  fire  in  the  bom- 
bardment, he  saved  the  archives  of  the  city  and  uni- 
versity, and  carried  them  to  Frankfort,  where  he  died 
in  l*Jy7.  Among  his  writings  are  A />o!of/rticum  pro 
Generr.  hutnano  contra  Calumniam  Atheitini: — De  Bnp- 
tismo  infantibus  heterotioxorum  confertndo . — De  Ludis 
Sctnicis: — De  baptismoper  muliertm  velhominem  priva- 
tum administrate — all  gathered,  with  others,  in  an  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  published  by  J.  H.  Heidegger  (Zu- 
rich, 1698,4to).~ Biog.  UnitarstUe,  xiv,  56. 

Fabricius,  Lorenz,  a  Gennan  divine,  wan  bom 
at  Dantzic,  1556,  and  studied  at  various  German  uni- 
versities, especially  at  Strasburg,  in  Hebrew,  and  at 
Wittcmberg,  where  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1587.  In  1593  he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Wittcmberg,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  his 
death,  April  28, 1629.  He  published  Oratio  de  Lingua 
Uebraa  (Wittcmb.  1594) :— Partitvmes  Codicis  Uebrtri 
(Wittemb.  1C!0,  4to):— De  RdiqwiU  Sanctis  Sgrarum 
Vocum  in  A'.  T.  (Wittemb.  1613, 4to):— AMricn  Hebne- 
onm  (Wittemb.  8vo).— Hoefer,  AVtip.  Biog.  Generate, 
xiv,  itb'J. 

Fabricius,  Theodor,  a  German  divine  and  re- 
former, was  born  in  Anholt  (in  Prussia)  February  2, 
1501,  of  very  poor  parents.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker,  and  could  not  begin  to  go  to  school  until 
be  was  sixteen  years  old.  His  diligence  and  success 
attracted  the  attention  of  count  Oswald  of  Bergen,  who 
sent  him  to  Cologne  to  study  at  the  university.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  not  only 
studied  Hebrew  thoroughly,  hut  also  im bitted  from  Lu- 
ther ami  Melancthon  the-  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Hi*  patron  abandoned  him;  but,  although  he 
was  reduced  to  great  straits  of  poverty,  he  maintained 
bis  integrity  and  courage.  Returning  to  Cologne,  he 
taught  Hebrew,  but  was  soon  driven  away  as  a  here- 
tic. Philip  of  Hesse  received  him,  and  made  him  his 
almoner.  In  1&?6  he  became  pastor  at  Allcndorf.  In 
1540  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  elector  for  preaching 
against  polygamy.  In  1543  be  returned  to  Wittem- 
berg as  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  theology.  His 
life,  in  many  respects  a  stormy  one,  ended  on  the  15th 
of  Oct.  1550.  He  published  In*titutwne*  Grammalic* 
in  Lingmam  Sanctum  (Cologne,  1528, 1531, 4to) :—  Tab- 
ulxr  de  verbis  et  nrnnhnbu*  Heb.  (Basel,  1545).  There  is 
a  nketch  of  his  life  in  Hase,  Bibliofh.  Brrtnensis,  pt.  i. 
—Biog.  Univrrneih,  xiv,  46. 

Fabricy,  Gabriei.,  a  French  archapologlst,  was 
at  Saint-Maxlmin,  in  the  Provence,  about  1725, 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1800.  Among  his 
writings  are  Censoris  thtolngi  Diatribe,  ipm  biblittgniphin 
anti'/uariat  et  sacra  critices  cpita  aliqnxi  illmtrantur 
(Rome,  1782, 8vo).  Ho  entered  upon  the  study  of  Phoe- 
nician antiquities  and  literature,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete his  plana  ;  the  partial  fruit  of  his  labors  ap|*«ars  in 
De  Phirnicit*  Litttratune  f'ontibus  (Rome,  180:',  2  vols. 
8vo\  Perhaps  his  host  work  is  Des  Titn*  primiti/s  de 
In  R' relation,  on  considerations  critiques  sur  In  puvrte  tt 
tintegriti  du  textt  original  des  livrrs  saivU  de  funcien 
Testament  (Rome,  1772,  2  vol*.  8vo),  which  is  still  of 
■  ia  Biblical  criticism.— Biog.  UnireiseUe,  ii.  CG 


Facciolati  (Faccioi.ato),  Jacopo,  was  born  at 
Torreglia,  Italy,  Jan.  4,  16*2.  He  was  educated  in 
the  college  at  Eete,  and  afterwards  in  the  seminary  at 
Padua,  where  he  became  professor  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  director  of  studies.  "The  seminary 
of  Padua  bad  then,  as  subsequently,  a  high  reputation 
as  a  place  for  the  study  of  Latin,  and  for  the  numerous 
and  generally  accurate  editions  of  the  classics  and 
other  school-bnoks  which  have  come  from  its  press. 
Facciolati  contributed  to  support  this  reputation  by 
his  labors.  Among  other  works,  he  published  im- 
proved editions  of  the  Lexicon  of  Schrevelius,  of  the 
Thesaurus  Cictrt>nianus  of  Nizolius,  and  of  the  vocab- 
ulary of  seven  languages,  known  by  the  nume  of  Lex- 
icon Calrjrinum  (1731,  2  vols.  fol.).  In  this  last  under- 
taking he  was  greatly  assisted  by  bis  pupil,  Kgidio 
Forccllini,  although  he  was  not  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  obligation.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his  joint 
latxjrs  with  Fucciolati  that  Forccllini  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  totally  new  Latin  dictionary,  which,  after 
more  than  thirty  years'  a>siduous  application,  he 
brought  to  light  under  the  title  of  Tot  ins  Latinitatis 
Lexicon  (Padua,  1771,  4  vols.  fob).  This  work  has 
superseded  all  other  Latin  dictionaries.  Forccllini, 
more  generous  than  Facciolati,  acknowledged  in  tho 
title-page  of  his  work  that  its  production  was  in  grei,t 
measure  due  to  the  advice  and  instruction  of  his  de- 
ceased master.  The  MS.  of  his  Dxicon,  in  12  vols, 
fob,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  seminary."  The 
best  editions  are  (1)  that  of  Furlanetto  (Patav.  1827- 
32, 4  vols.  4to ;  ed.  by  Hertel  and  Voigt lander,  Schnee- 
berg,  1835-38,  4  vols,  fob;  also  by  Giacchctto,  1839- 
45,4  vols.4to);  (2)  that  of  Bailev,  with  English  ren- 
derings (1828,  2  vols.  4to).  "  In  1722,  Facciolati,  be- 
ing appointed  professor  of  logic  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  delivered  a  series  of  introductory  Latin  dis- 
courses to  the  student*  of  his  class,  which  were  received 
with  considerable  applause.  His  Lain  epit-tles,  as 
well  as  his  OraA.-ns,  or  discourses,  have  been  admired 
for  the  purity  of  their  diction.  The  king  of  Portugal 
sent  Facciolati  ;.  flattering  invitation  to  Lisbon  to  take 
tho  direction  of  tho  public  studies  in  bis  kingdom,  but 
Facciolati  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.  He,  however,  wrote  instructions  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  scholastic  establishments  of  that 
country,  which  bad  become  necessary  after  the  cxpul 
sion  of  the  Jesuits."  Facciolati  died  at  P<idua  Aug. 
25,  17C9.  Besides  numerous  works  on  philo*ophv,  he 
published  Vita  et  Acta  Jesv  Chruti  secvntlum  ut'ram- 
que  grnerntitmem,  dicinnm  ac  httmanam  (Padua,  1761, 
24  mo) :  —  \'iutica  ThtfJogica  (Padua,  1763):  —  Vita  et 
Acta  Marie  tfrgini*  (Padua,  17GJ).—  English  Cyclope- 
dia, a.  v.  J  Biog,  L'niverselU,  xiv,  80. 

Face  (usually  b"i1t,panim',  irprom-rorX  whatever 
of  a  thing  is  most  exposed  to  view  ;  huice  the  face  of 
the  country,  ground,  waters,  sky,  etc.  In  Scripture, 
this  term  is  often  used  to  denote  presence  in  the  general 
sense;  ond,  when  applied  to  the  Almighty,  denotes 
such  a  complete  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence, 
by  sound  or  sight,  as  was  equivalent,  in  the  vividness 
of  the  impression,  to  the  seeing  of  a  fellow-creaturu 
"  face  to  face."  The  "  face  of  God,"  therefore,  de- 
notes in  Scripture  anything  or  manner  by  which  God 
is  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  man.  Thus,  when  it  is 
said  that  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  "tho 
face  of  Jehovah,"  we  understand  that  they  hid  them- 
selves from  his  presence,  however  manifested;  for  the 
term  there  used  is  the  only  proper  word  to  denote 
presence  in  the  Hel.row  language.  It  was  a  very 
common  and  ancient  opinion  tttat  our  mortal  frame 
could  not  survive  the  more  sensible  manifestations  of 
the  divine  presence,  or  "we  God  face  to  face  and  live" 
(Gen.  xxxii,  3»>).  Hence,  in  this  passage,  tho  gratitude 
ami  astonishment  of  Jacob  that  he  still  lived  after  God 
h:id  manifested  himself  to  him  more  sensibly  than  by 
dreams  and  vision*.    This  impression  was  confirmed 
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to  Moses,  who  was  told,  "  Thoo  canst  not  see  my  face : 
no  mun  can  see  my  face  and  live"  (Exod.  xxxiii,  20), 
which  clearly  signifies  that  no  one  can  in  this  present 
state  of  being  endure  the  view  of  that  glory  which  he- 
longs  to  him  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12;  1  John  iii,  2;  Rev.  xxii, 
4).  The  ancient  heathen  entertained  the  same  no- 
tion, which  is  remarkably  expressed  in  the  celebrated 
mythological  story  of  Scmele,  who,  having  prevailed 
on  the  reluctant  Jove  to  appear  to  her  in  his  heaven- 
ly splendor,  was  struck  dead  by  the  lightnings  of  his 
presence.  It  is  to  be  Iwrne  in  mind  that  God  is  usually 
represented  to  us  in  Scripture  under  a  human  form; 
and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  even  more  spiritualized 
mind"  than  those  of  the  Hebrew.*  to  conceive  of  him 
apart  from  the  form  and  attributes  of  the  highest  na- 
ture actually  known  to  us.  The  Scriptures  (-auction 
this  concession  to  the  weakness  of  our  intellect,  and 
hence  arise  the  anthropomorphous  phrases  which  speak 
of  the  face,  the  eyes,  the  arm  of  God.  Tho  appear- 
ances of  the  angels  in  the  Old-Testament  times  were 
generally  in  the  human  form  (Judg.  xiii,  6,  etc.),  and 
from  this  cause  alone  it  would  have  been  natural,  in 
the  imagination,  to  transfer  the  form  of  the  messen- 
gers to  him  by  whom  they  were  sent.  See  A»- 
TiinoroMOKPHisM.  The  presence  of  Jehovah  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  14,  15)  and  the  "angel"  (Exod.  xxiii,  20. 
21)  is  Jehovah  himself:  but  in  Isa.  Ixiii,  9,  the  an- 
gel of  his  presence  is  opposed  to  Jehovah  himself, 
The  light  of  God's  countenance  is  a  token  of  his  fa- 
vor, and  is  therefore  put  synonymously  with  favor 
(Psa.  xliv,  3;  Dan.  ix,  17).  Thus,  as  in  men,  if 
the  countenance  be  serene,  it  is  a  mark  of  good- 
will; if  fiery  or  piercing,  of  anger  or  displeasure. 
"Face"  also  signifies  anger,  justice,  and  severity 
(Gen.  xvi,  6,  8;  Exod.  ii,  15;  Psa.  Ixviii,  1;  Kev.  vi, 
16). 

The  Jews  praved  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  3-H,  44,  4*),  and  those  resid- 
ing out  of  Jerusalem  turned  it  towards  that  point  of 
the  heavens  in  which  Jerusalem  lay  (  Dan.  vi,  10);  thus 
the  Mohammedan s,  when  praying,  always  turn  their 
faces  towards  Mecca.  To  bow  down  the  face  in  the 
dust  (Isa.  xlix,  2:t)  is  a  mark  of  the  lowest  humiliation 
and  submission.    See  Attitudes. 

The  "bread  of  faces"  is  the  show-bread  which  was 
always  in  the  presence  of  God.    See  Siiow-rhkaI). 

Facilities,  a  term  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
law,  designating  certain  rights  as  to  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions which  an  ecclesiastical  superior  confers  upon  sub- 
ordinates. The  most  important  faculties  arc  those 
conferred  by  the  popes  upon  bishops,  especially  with 
regard  to  dissipations.  The  first  insttnee*  of  such 
dispensations  being  given  to  foreign  missionaries  oc- 
cur in  the  13th  century.  Subsequently,  especially 
since  the  Kith  century,  very  extensive  faculties  were 
granted  to  the  papal  nuncios.  As  the  Council  of 
Trent  reserved  many  dispensations  which  in  former 
times  had  been  granted  by  the  bishops  to  the  pope, 
and  as  many  bishops  regarded  the  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  nuncios  as  injurious  to  their  authority, 
they  applied  to  the  pope  for  special  faculties  with  re- 
gard to  a  number  of  dispensations.  These  faculties 
were  generally  granted  for  a  term  of  five  years  {fiic- 
vltutes  quinquenmilfs).  An  effort  made  in  the  18th 
century  by  some  of  the  German  archbishops  to  re  is- 
sert  their  own  authority  in  the  cases  covered  by  the 
pajnul  faculties  was  unsuccessful  [see  Ems,  Conokksn 
of],  and  the  fticultuteji  quinfHtmnalec  are  still  con- 
ferred upon  the  bishops  by  the  pope.  Resides  this 
general  class  of  faculties,  which  contains  twenty  dif- 
ferent provisions,  many  special  faculties  are  conferred 
upon  bishops  in  partieular  cases.  The  bishops,  in  their 
turn,  confer  faculties  upon  the  vicars-general,  deans, 
and  common  priests  of  their  dioceses,  cither  delegating 
to  them  ri/htit  which  properly  belong  to  bishops,  or 
snhdelcg:iting  papal  rights  which  they  have  lieen  spe- 
cially authorized  to  subdclcgate.— Herzog,  Jleal-Encf- 


klop.  iv,  815;  Wetter  und  Welte,  KirdL-Lex.  lv,  879. 

(A.  J.  S.) 

Faculty,  in  England,  is  a  special  privilege  or  dis- 
pensation granted  by  favor  and  indulgence  to  enable 
a  person  to  do  that  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do 
without  it.  There  is  a  court  of  the  Faculties,  the  chief 
officer  of  which  is  master  of  the  Faculties,  under  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  power,  by  25  Henry 
VIII.  21,  to  grant  dispensations  to  mam-,  to  boid  two 
or  more  incompatible  l»enetices,  and  the  like ;  and  in 
it  are  registered  the  certificates  of  peers  to  their  chap- 
lains t->  qualify  them  for  pluralities  and  non-residence. 
The  act  gives  authority  to  grant  such  dispensations 
"for  any  such  matters,  not  being  repugnant  to  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  God,  whereof  before 
such  dis|M-nsations,  etc.,  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
had  ut  th«  sec  of  Kome.  Cp  to  the  time  of  passing 
this  act,  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  which 
had  been  passed  restraining  his  authority,  continued 
to  exercise  his  power,  and  to  draw  a  considerable 
revenue  for  indulgences,  etc.  The  sittings  of  the 
court  have  always  been  held  at  Doctors'  Commons " 

j  (q-  v.). 

I'    Faculty.    See  University. 

Facundua,  bishop  of  Hemiiane,  in  Africa.  Be 
;  took  part  in  the  conference  held  at  Constantinople  in 
547  by  pope  Vigilius  (q.  v.).  to  discuss  the  tria  capitula 
[see  Cii  viTKits,  the  Tiirrk],  and  sustained  the  side 
of  Theodore  and  Theodoret  against  the  emperor's  view. 

I Vigilius  demanded  that  he  (with  other  opposing  bish- 
ops) should  sign  the  condemnation  of  I  lias,  Theodore, 
and  Theodoret.  He  refused  absolutely,  and  liore  w  ith 
firmness  the  persecution  and  banishment  which  follow- 
ed. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  A.D.  553.  His 
,  treatise  l*ro  d'fensinne  trium  Capita/arum,  lib.  xii.  will 
be  found  in  Siniiond,0/erri  Varitt,  ii,  297  (Vcnet.  172**, 
5  vols,  fol.);  in  Bib.  Max.  l\tfr.  x  ;  in  D'Achery,  Xpi- 
'  cif*ffi»m,  iii,  307,  of  the  first  edition,  and  in  iii,  lt*6,  edit, 
of  172*1;  and  in  Migne,  Patrologiti  Jjtitina,  lxvii,  527 
sq.  His  Contra  Mod  mum  Lib*;  condemning  Mocia- 
nus  and  Vigilius  for  their  course  with  regard  to  the 
"Three  Chapters,"  is  also  given  in  Migne  (lxvii,  *53). 

Neander  says  that  tho  writings  of  Facundus  "  are 
characterized  by  qualities  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
that  age— a  freedom  of  spirit  unshackled  by  human 
fear,  and  a  candid,  thorough  criticism,  superior  in  many 
respects  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  Nobly  did  he 
protest  against  the  uncalled-for  dogmatism  w  hich  had 
ever  Itecn  the  source  of  so  much  mischief  to  the  Greek 
Church,  these  useless  disputes  having  in  fact  pro- 
ceeded from  no  other  cause.  'While,'  he  said,  *  in  all 
other  arts  and  occupations,  no  one  presumed  to  pass 
Judgment  on  what  he  had  never  learned ;  in  matters 
of  theology,  on  the  contrary,  they  who  learned  tho 
least  were  the  most  arrogant  and  peremptory  in  their 
judgments.  When  the  civil  power  overstepped  its 
province,  it  might  indeed  plunge  numbers  in  ruin  by 
mi«leiding  them  to  deny  the  truth  with  their  lips,  but 
still  it  could  never  effect  its  object,  for  it  could  not  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  men  other  convictions  than  they 
:  had  :  its  power  reached  only  to  what  was  outward,  not 
to  the  soul."  He  spoke  with  scorn  of  those  bishops 
who  accused  themselves  in  pleading,  in  excuse  of  their 

I behavior,  the  constraint  under  which  they  were  placed; 
for  it  was  not  even  the  force  of  torture,  hut  only  the 
■  fear  of  the  emperor's  displeasure,  which  had  brought 
j  them  to  yield  (C<mt.  .lAW.mwm,  f.  595).    '  As  if,'  said 
,  he, 4  we  had  been  ordained  bishops  for  no  other  pur- 
pose thnn  to  be  enriched  by  the  presents  of  princes, 
I  and  to  sit  with  them  among  the  high  authorities  of  the 
state.    Hut  If.  amidst  tho  many  cares  of  the  state, 
through  the  deceitful  arts  of  the  wicked,  of  which  thero 
is  never  any  lack,  anything  has  been  admitted  by 
them  which  tended  to  injure  the  Church  or  to  disturb 
I  its  peace,  as  if  it  were  not  our  duty  to  set  before  them 
I  the  truth  for  their  own  benefit,  and,  if  it  be  necessary, 
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So  twist  them  with  the  authority  of  religion,  and  pa- 
tiently endure  their  displeasure  if  we  must  incur  it. 
If  God  should  now  raise  up  an  Ambrose.'  mi  id  he, 
'there  would  not  fail  to  be  a  Tbcodosius' "  (Church 
History,  Torrey's,  it,  544).  There  l«  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  Uefensio  showing  that  Facundu*  did  not 
hold  the  Romanist  doctrine  us  to  the  corporeal  pres- 
ence in  the  Eucharist:  "  Potest  sacrament  urn  adop- 
tionis  adoptio  nuncupari,  sicut  sacramentum  corporis 
et  sanguinis  ejus,  quod  eat  in  pane  et  poculo  consecra- 
te, corpus  ejus  et  sunguincm  dicinms:  non  quod  pro- 
prie  corpus  ejus  sit  |»anis,  et  poculum  sanguis:  sed 
quod  in  se  mysterium  corporis  ejus  et  sanguinis  conti- 
neant"  ("The  sacrament  of  adoption  may  be  called 
adoption  itself,  as  we  term  the  sacrament  of  his  Iwdy 
and  blood,  which  is  in  the  bread  and  the  consecrated 
cup,  his  body  and  blood ;  not  that  the  bread  is  pnperly 
his  body  and  the  cup  hit  blood,  but  liecuuse  they  contain 
within  them  the  mystery  of  bis  body  and  blood"  (ix,  5, 
Migne,  l.wii,  702). — Neander.CA.  I  littery,  ii,  544 ;  Ne- 
andcr,  History  oj'  Doom- is  (h'yland).  i,  27K;  Cave,  Hist. 
LiUr.  i,520;  Ceillier,  Autea'rs  tiacres  (Paris,  186.'),  xi, 
285  sq. ;  Waterland,  Work  (Oxford),  iv,  59t>,  note. 

Fados,  Cc:»Plus  (Grecized  Kovairtoc  Gatoc,  •'«>- 
sephus,  Ant.  xv,  11, 4),  a  Koman  knight  of  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  After  the  death  of  king  A  grip- 
pa,  in  A.D.  44,  he  was  appointed  by  Claudius  procura- 
tor of  Judasa.  During  his  administration  peace  was 
restored  in  the  country,  and  the  only  disturbance  was 
created  by  ono  Thcudas  (q.  v.),  who  came  forward 
with  the  claim  of  being  a  prophet.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  put  to  death  by  command  of  F.idus.  He 
was  succoedod  in  the  administration  of  Judaea  (A.D. 
cir.  40)  by  Tiltcriua  Alexander  (Joscphus,  Ant.  xix,  9 ; 
xx,  5, 1 ;'  War,  ii,  11,5;  Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  D;  Zonaras, 
xii,  11 ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccies.  ii,  11). — .Smith,  Diet,  of 
Cliss.  M  y.  s.  v.    See  Pkoci'uatok. 

Fagius,  Paclus  (properly  Bmhlrix),  was  bom 
at  Kheinzabcrn  in  1504.    His  studies  were  pursued  at 
Heidelberg  ami  Stnuburg,  where  lie  became  a  great 
proficient  in  Hebrew,  and  was  led  into  close  acquaint- 
ance with  Capito,  Hedio,  Bucer,  Zell,  and  other  learn- 
ed reformer*.    I  ii  1537  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
paMor  at  Isny  until  1548.    Hero  he  studied  lie- 
thoroughly  under  Eliaa  Levila  (q.  v.).  and  al  o 
established  a  Hebrew  press.    In  1541,  wheu  the  plague 
began  to  ruge  in  Isny,  he  publicly  rebuked  those  of  I 
the  wealthy  classes  who  forsook  the  place  without  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  himself 
visited  the  sick  in  person,  and  administered  spiritual 
comfort  to  them,  day  and  night,  and  yet  escaped.    On  i 
the  death  of  Capito  at  Strashurg,  the  senate  called  ! 
Fagius  to  succeed  him  as  professor  and  pastor  tlierc 
(1544).    In  15U*s  Frederick  II,  the  elector  palitine,  in-  , 
tending  a  reformation  in  his  churches,  called  dim  to  I 
Heidelberg,  and  made  him  professor  there.    He  op- 
posed the  Interim  (q.  v.),  and  when  it  was  introduced 
ho  was  eouqicllcd  to  leave  Strashurg.    In  154K  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  came  to  England.    He  was  nominated 
by  tho  archbishop  to  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    Before  he  went  to  Cam- 
l>ridgc  he  resided  with  the  archbishop  at  I.jimbeth, 
wh^re  he  w.ts  associated  with  Burer.    His  laU>rs  while 
there,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  necessary  for  his 
professional  othVo,  are  thus  described  by  Strype  :  "As  j 
It  has  been  a  great  while  the  archbishop's  desire  that  ' 
the  Holy  Bible  should  come  abroad  in  the  greatest  ex- 
actness, and  true  agreement  with  the  original  text, 
sn  he  laid  this  work  upon  these  two  learned  men,  viz. 
Fagius  and  Bucer.    First,  that  they  should  give  a 
clear,  plain,  and  succinct  interpretation  of  the  Scrip-  | 
ture,  according  to  the  propriety  of  th©  language  ;  and, 
rwondlv,  illustrate  difficult  and  obscure  places,  and 
reconcile  those  that  seemed  repugnant  to  one  another. 
And  it  was  his  will  and  his  advice  that  to  this  end 
and  purpose  their  public  readings  should  tend.    This  i 
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pious  and  good  work,  by  the  archbishop  aasigncu  to 
them,  they  most  gladly  and  readily  undertook.  l  or 
their  more  regular  carrying  on  this  business,  they  al. 
lotted  to  each  other,  by  consent,  their  distinct  tasks. 
Fagius,  because  his  taleut  lay  in  the  Hebrew  learning, 
was  to  undertake  the  Old  testament,  and  Bucer  the 
New.  The  leisure  they  now  enjoyed  with  the  arch- 
bishop they  spent  in  preparing  their  respective  lec- 
tuies.  Fagius  entered  upon  the  evangelical  prophet 
Esaias,  and  Bucer  upon  the  Gospel  of  the  evangelist 
John  ;  and  some  chapters  in  each  book  were  dispatch- 
ed by  them.  But  it  was  not  long  but  lmth  of  them 
fell  sick,  which  gave  a  very  unhappy  stop  to  their 
studies."  He  died  at  Cambridge  Nov.  13, 1549.  His 
body,  along  with  Bucer's,  was  dug  up  and  burnt  in 
queen  Mary's  time.  He  wrote  various  books  on  Hib- 
lical  and  Hebrew  literature,  among  which  are  Meltu 
phrttsit  tt  Ennrratio  Ej  it.  Paul,  ad  Rom.  (Strasb.  1536, 
fol.):  —  Sententite  uijiimttrm  Hebrtrorum  (Isny,  1541, 
4to) : — A nnotntiones  in  Targnm  (Isny,  1546,  fol.) : — Ex- 
jxttitio  lift  nil  is  in  IV priora  Capita  O'enesiOS,  ati  acces- 
tit  TfJtus  Htbraici  tt  Paraphraseos  Chaltlatctr  cotlatio, 
4to  (this  and  the  last  work  reprinted  in  the  Critici  Sa- 
cri)  :~Prtcaliones  Hebraic*,  ex  libello  lldraico  exctrptm 
ati  AVmra,  Liber  Fidei  (1542,  8vo): — TMu  Hebraicut 
in  Isttinam  translates  (1542,  4to) : — Ben  Syrai  Sentential 
Morales,  cum  succinct o  Commentario  (1542, 4to): — Isa- 
gotje  in  Liiguam  J  Zebra  tram  (Constance,  1543,  4to). — 
Middletnn,  Erang.  Biograjihy,  i,  260;  Melchior  Adam, 
Cite  theviog.  i,  99;  Hook,  Eccles.  Hiog.  v,  50. 

Fagnanl,  Pkospkr,  an  Italian  writer  on  ecclesi- 
astical law.  was  liorn  in  159K  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  secretary  *ot  the  Congregation  for  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Corgregatio  Cone.  Trid. 
Interjiret.),  and  subsequently  professor  of  cation  law 
at  the  Homan  Academy.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
ablest  Koman  jurist  of  his  time,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  by  the  popes.  Alexander  VII  charged  him 
with  compiling  a  commentary  on  the  Decretals,  which 
apjieared  in  3  vols.  fol.  at  Rome  in  1661  (reprinted  st 
Cologne,  1676 ;  Venice,  16U7,  and  in  many  other  edi- 
tions). As  Fagnani  had  been  entirely  blind  from  his 
forty-fourth  year,  he  had  to  dictate  the  whole  com- 
mentary to  a  clerk.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1678.— Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.-!**,  iv,  W*3. 

Fair  (properly  Ptt^,  yaphth',  koXoc).  Travellers 
inform  us  that  in  hot  countries  the  greatest  difference 
imaginable  subsists  between  the  complexions  of  the 
women.  Those  of  high  condition  seldom  go  abroad, 
and  are  ever  accustomed  to  lie  shaded  from  the  sun 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  their  skin  is  conse- 
quently fair  and  beautiful.  But  women  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  cs|>ct-ially  in  the  country,  lieing,  from  the 
nature  of  their  employments,  more  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  are  in  their  complexion  re- 
markably tawny  and  swarthy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  high  value  would  of  course  lie  set  by  the 
Eartero  ladies  uiioti  the  fairness  of  their  complexions, 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  superior  quality,  no 
less  than  as  an  enhancement  of  their  l<eauty.  "l  his 
notion  appears  to  have  obtained  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  11  1!}).  Thus,  also,  how  natu- 
ral is  the  bride's  self-abasing  reflection  in  Cant,  i,  5,  C, 
respecting  her  tawny  complexion  among  the  fair 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  w  ho,  as  attendants  on  a  royal 
marriage,  w  ere  of  the  highest  rank.  Roberts  observes, 
in  reference  to  the  daughters  of  Job  being  very  fair 
(.lob  xlii,  15),  "The  word  fair  may  sometimes  refer  to 
the  form  of  the  features  as  well  as  the  color  of  the 
skin ;  but  great  value  is  attached  to  a  woman  of  a 
light  complexion.  Hence  our  English  females  are 
greatly  admired  in  the  East,  anil  instances  have  oc- 
curred where  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  gain 
the  hand  of  a  fair  daughter  of  Britain.  The  acm6  of 
perfection  in  a  Hindu  lady  is  to  be  of  the  color  of  gold." 
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Fairbanks,  Erastus,  LL.D.,  governor  of  Vermont, 
wm  born  at  Brimtield,  Mass.,  Oct.  28, 1792.  He  obtain- 
ed such  education  as  tbo  district  school  afforded,  and  at 
seventeen  himself  taught  a  district  school.  From  his 
youth  he  was  diligent  in  self-culture.  In  1812  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.t  and  in  March,  1814,  he 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place. 
From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  Church  were  paramount  to  all  others 
in  his  life  and  habits  of  thought.  After  various  vicis- 
situdes in  trade,  he  began  in  1830  the  manufacture  of 
tiie  patent  "  platform  scale,"  which  is  now  in  use  all 
over  the  world,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  large  fortune.  The  village  of  St. 
Johnsbury  grew  in  population,  wealth,  and  virtue,  m> 
as  to  have  become  a  model  place  under  his  skilful 
guidance.  "Drunkenness  and  disorder  were  things 
unknown  ;  industry,  intelligence,  and  thrift  were  uni- 
versal." In  1828  he  became  a  deacon  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a  member 
•if  the  State  Legislature,  in  1844  and  1848  presiden- 
tial elector,  and  in  1852  and  1860  he  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Vermont.  In  the  execution  of 
his  official  duties  he  was  conscientious  and  faithful, 
and  acquired  and  retained,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  During  his  second  term  of 
office  the  civil  war  broke  out.  "His  Arm  having  a 
groat  amount  of  property  in  the  South  which  must  be 
lost  in  case  of  war,  it  was  for  his  pecuniary  interest  to 
keep  peace.  But  this  had  no  weight  with  him.  Day 
and  night  he  toiled  raising  troops,  where,  three  months 
before,  not  even  a  knapsack  was  to  be  found,  and  send- 
ing regiment  after  regiment  of  the  brtve  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  forward  to  the  seat  of  war."  The  Legisla- 
ture conferred  U|*>u  him  almost  unlimited  power  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  und  placed  at  his  sole  disposal 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  at  the  close  of  his  official 
term  in  18G1  passed  votes  of  approval  of  his  labors, 
ubility.  and  patriotic  devotion.  He  never  touched 
even  the  salary  to  which  ho  was  entitled.  Ho  was  for 
many  years  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
both  in  this  field  and  in  that  of  homo  missions  he  de- 
voted time,  talents,  and  money  freely  to  the  cause  of 
God.  His  personal  literary  culture  was  diligently 
carried  on  during  his  life,  and  in  I860  the  University 
of  Vermont  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
died  Nov.  20, 18l>4.  To  trace  the  thirty-four  years  of 
his  life  from  1830  to  his  death  "is  to  record  the  daily 
ucts  of  a  life  devot?d  to  every  good  and  noble  work. 
Rare  must  be  the  talent  which  could  organize  and  di- 
rect such  a  business  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles, 
in  an  inland  town,  remote  from  business  centres,  and 
guide  it  safely  through  all  the  linanci  il  embarrass- 
ments to  which  the  country  lias  been  subject.  But  n 
fact  far  more  rare  and  interesting  is  that,  in  the  midst 
of  so  nuinv  cares,  time  abundant  was  ulwava  found, 
and  means  equally  abundant,  not  only  for  aiding  in 
every  good  work,  but  for  leading  in  new  benevolent 
movements,  for  which  many,  with  far  lc*a  to  do, 
thought  they  could  find  no  time."  "His  munificent 
contribution*  to  benevolent  purposes  and  objects  were 
proverbial  lon,j  l*cfore  bis  death,  und  in  connection 
with  4  good  words  and  works'  the  name  of  Erastu* 
Fairlmnks  had,  to  the  people  of  his  state,  come  t«>  be 
as  familiar  as  household  words.  In  public  life  he  was 
honored  and  confided  in  as  a  capable,  lionet,  mid  reli- 
able man ;  and  in  the  walks  of  social  and  private  life 
he  was  esteemed  as  a  kind  neighlor,  a  sincere  friend, 
and  a  Christian  gentleman." — Congregational  Quarter- 
ly. 1867,  No.  1. 

Pair  Ha'vena  (KnXoi  Atftirtc),  a  harl  or  in  the 
inland  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii,  8),  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  ancient  writing.  There  seems  no  probability 
that  it  is,  as  most  early  commentators  thought  (see 
Biseoe,  On  thtActi,  p.  347,  ed.  1*29),  the  K«X»;  'Am;, 
or  Fair  /  each,  of  Steph.  By*,  (see  KuinOl,  Comment. 


in  loc.) ;  for  that  U  said  to  be  a  city,  whereas  Fair  Ha. 
vens  is  described  as  "  a  place  near  to  which  was  a  city 
called  Lasiea."  Moreover,  Mr.  Pashley  found  (True- 
rU  in  Crete,  ii,  57)  a  district  called  Arte ;  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  KaXrj  'Arrw  was  situated  there ;  but  that 
district  is  in  the  west  of  the  island,  whereas  Fair  Ha- 
vens was  on  the  south.  Its  position  is  now  quite  cer- 
tain. Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  writers,  it 
is  still  known  by  the  old  Gieek  name,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Kauwolf  (who  calls  it  CalUmene),  I'ococke  (ii, 
250),  and  other  early  travellers  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Smith  (ley.  out*  Shipwr.  of  St.  Paul,  2d  ed.  p.  M)-82). 
Las.ea,  too,  has  recently  been  most  explicitly  discov- 
ered. In  fact.  Fair  Havens  appears  to  have  been 
practically  its  harbor.  These  pb.ces  are  situated  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Matala,  which  is  the 
most  conspicuous  headland  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete, 
and  immediately  to  the  west  of  which  the  ctwst  trends 
suddenly  to  the  north.  This  last  circumstance  ex- 
plains why  the  ship  which  conveyed  Paul  was  brought 
to  anchor  in  Fair  Havens.  In  consequence  of  violent 
and  continuing  north-west  winds  she  had  been  unable 
to  hold  on  her  course  towards  Italy  from  Cnidns  (Acta 
xxvii,  7),  and  had  ran  down,  by  Salmone,  under  the 
l.'c  of  Crete.  It  was  possible  to  reach  Fair  Havens; 
but  beyond  Cape  Matala  the  difficulty  would  have  re- 
curred  so  long  as  the  wind  remained  in  the  same 
quarter.  A  considerable  delay  took  place  (ver.  9), 
during  which  it  is  possible  that  Paul  may  have  had 
opportunities  of  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Lasiea,  or 
even  at  Gorttjca,  where  Jews  resided  (1  Mace,  xv, 
23),  and  which  was  not  far  distant ;  but  all  this  is  con- 
jectural. A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  wa» 
decided,  against  the  apostle's  advice,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  good  harbor  named  Phexick  (ver. 
12'».  However,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up  af- 
terwards (ver.  18),  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel 
was  caught  by  a  hurricane  (see  F.i  roclydox]  on  her 
way  towards  Pheniee,  and  ultimately  wrecked. — Smith, 
s.  v.  See  Siui'WKECK  (of  Paul).  The  name  of  the 
place  is  appropriate.  It  is  xhut  in  on  the  west  by  a 
hold  headland,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  On  the 
south  it  is  sheltered  by  two  little  islands ;  and  between 
these  and  tho  shore  is  a  safe  anchorage.  The  road- 
stead, however,  is  open  to  the  sea,  and  we  can  thua 
sec  the  truth  of  Luke's  statement  that  it  was  "incom- 
modious to  winter  In"  (dwi&irov  *rp«c  wapa\f  i;ia«ffav, 
ver.  12;  see  Smith,  p.  256;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  and  EpittUs  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  320).    See  Crete. 


Fairs  (CjlSTr,  hzelonim';  Sept.  <iyopo,Vnlg. 
if!n^r,forvm).  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ezek.  xxvii, 
and  there  no  le«s  than  seven  times  (ver.  12, 14. 16, 19, 
22,  27,  33) :  in  tho  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered 
"  wares,"  and  this  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  throughout  (so  F first,  Ileb.  Ihtndtrb.  s.  v. ; 
but  Gesenius,  lleb.  Iax.  b.  v.,  thinks  it  means  traffic  in 
general,  and  also  gains).  It  will  tic  olw*»rved  that  tbo 
word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  mrtarnb', 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the  latter  word 
also  occurring  seven  times,  and  translated  sometimes 
"  market"  (ver.  13.  17, 19),  and  elsewhere  "merchan- 
dise" (ver.  9,  27,  33,  34).  The  words  are  nsed  alter- 
nately, nnd  represent  the  alternations  of  commercial 
business  in  which  tho  merchants  of  Tyre  were  en- 
gaic^d.  That  the  first  of  these  words  cannot  signify 
"f.irs"  is  evident  from  ver.  12;  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarshish  did  not  visit  Tyre,  but  vice  ver$>l.  Let  the 
render  substitute  "  paid"  or  "  exchanged  for  thy 
wares"  for  occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is 
much  improved.  'Hi?  relation  which  this  term  liears 
to  viattrab,  which  properly  means  barter,  appears  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same  as  exists  lietween  exports  and 
imports.  The  sens*  of  izzabon  (*i2J?,  the  presumed 
sing,  form)  thus  become*  essentially  that  proposed  bj 
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Gousset  (Cmmtntarii  Ling.  Hfbr.  p.  594)  and  adopted 
by  Havernick  {Commt*lar.  p  464),  namely,  exchange, 
or  tqmr<iUnt.  The  requirements  of  the  Tyrians  them- 
selves, such  as  slaves  (ver.  13),  wheat  (ver.  17),  steel 
(ver.  19),  were  a  matter  of  maarab;  but  where  the 
business  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tynan  wares 
for  foreign  productions,  it  Is  specified  in  this  form : 
"Tarshish  pwl  />>r  thy  wires  with  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead"  (iw  11  it  tig,  Comment ar,  in  \oc).  The  use 
of  the  teims  would  probably  have  been  mora  intelligi- 
ble if  the  prophet  had  mentioned  what  the  Tyrians 
gave  in  exchange:  as  it  is,  he  only  notices  the  one 
side  of  the  bargain,  viz.  what  the  Tyrians  received, 
whether  they  were  buyers  or  sellers.  See  Com- 
merce. The  natural  sea-port  of  Western  Asia,  and 
th^  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  East,  was  Tyre,  or, 
rather,  the  ports  of  Phoenicia,  for  TyTe  was  but  one  of 
them.  Pbo?uicia  early  grasped  this  commerce,  and 
retained  it  until  the  rise  of  Alexander.  Sidon  first 
rose  to  cpulence;  and  then  Tyre,  her  "daughter," 
better  stcuatcd  for  commerce,  soon  eclipsed  her  glory, 
and  became  the  mart  of  the  world.  The  enumeration 
of  the  articles  of  traffic  in  Ezck.  xxvii  shows  that  a 
large  part  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre  was  in  articles  of 
luxury,  though  it  was  the  grand  mart  for  all  the  trade 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world.    See  Tyre. 

Fairs,  however,  although  not  directly  referred  to  by 
the  above  Heb.  term,  were  doubtless  anciently  com- 
mon, as  now,  in  the  East.  Dr.  Thomson  (Ixeid  and 
Book,  ii,  152  sq.)  thus  describes  the  scene  at  these  Ori- 
ental mercantile  gatherings :  '*  On  Monday  of  each 
week  a  great  fair  is  held  at  the  khans,  when,  for  a  few 
hours,  the  scene  is  very  lively  and  picturesque.  These 
gatherings  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe 
Syrian  manners,  customs,  and  costumes  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  character  and  quality  ef  her 
productions.  Thousands  of  people  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  either  to  sell,  trade,  or  purchase. 
Cotton  is  brought  in  bales  from  Nablus ;  barley,  and 
wheat,  and  sesamum,  and  Indian  corn  from  the  Hu- 
leh,  the  Hauran,  and  Eedraclon.  From  Gilead  and 
Uashan,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  come  horses 
and  donkeys,  cattle  and  flocks,  with  cheese,  milk,  oil, 
honey,  and  similar  articles.  Then  there  arc  mis* 
cellaneous  articles,  such  as  chickens  and  eggs,  figs, 
raisins,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  their  season.  The  peddlers  open 
their  packages  of  tempting  fabrics;  the  jeweller  is 
there  with  his  trinkets ;  the  tailor  with  his  ready-made 
garments;  the  shoemaker  with  his  stock,  from  rough, 
hairy  sandals  to  yellow  and  red  morocco  loots;  the 
farrier  is  there  with  his  tools,  nails,  and  flat  iron  shoes, 
and  drives  a  prosperous  business  for  a  few  hours ;  and 
so  does  the  saddler,  with  his  coarse  sacks  and  his  gay- 
jy-trimmed  cloths.  And  thus  it  is  with  nil  the  arts 
and  occupations  known  to  this  people.  The  noise  is 
incessant,  and  at  a  distance  sounds  like  that  'of  many 
waters.'  Every  man  is  crying  his  wares  at  the  top  of 
bis  voice,  chickens  cackle  and  squall,  donkeys  bray 
and  fight,  and  the  dogs  bark.  Every  living  thing 
adds  somewhat  to  the  many-toned  and  prodigious  up- 
roar. It  is  now  a  miscellaneous  comedy  in  full  oper- 
ation, where  every  actor  does  his  l*st,  and  is  supreme- 
ly gratified  with  his  own  performance.  The  people 
find  many  reasons  for  sustaining  these  antiquated  and 
very  curious  gatherings.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  has  inherited  the  Uch  for  trading,  and.  of  course, 
all  classes  meet  at  this  grand  bourse  to  talk  over  the 
state  of  the  markets,  from  the  price  of  a  cueumlier  to 
that  of  cotton,  or  of  a  five-thousand  dollar  burse  from 
th<-  Hauran.  Again,  every  Arab  is  a  politician,  and 
gather  around  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  to 
the  doings  of  the  'allied  |*>w<*rs.'  I  ho  last  fir- 
man from  the  sultan,  or  the  new  tax  demanded  by 
their  own  petty  emir.  Descending  to  more  ordinary 
matters,  the**  fairs  are  great  places  for  gossip  and 
Friends  meet  friends,  and  exchange  the 


news  of  weddings,  births,  and  deaths,  and  all  tTte  muV 
tifarious  incidents  and  accidents  between  those  grand 
extremes  of  human  life.  In  a  word,  these  fairs  sup. 
ply  the  places  of  many  of  the  appliances  of  more  civil- 
ized society.  They  are  the  daily  newspaper,  for  there 
is  one  for  every  day  within  a  circuit  of  forty  miles, 
they  are  the  exchange  and  the  forwarding  office,  and 
the  political  caucus,  and  the  family  gathering,  and  the 
grand  festa  and  gala  days,  and  underlying  the  w  hole 
is  the  ever-present  idea  and  aim  of  making  money/' 
See  Bazaar. 

Faith  ((Jr.  wiffTic,  iM.Jidn.Jidvcia)  is  essentially 
trust.  The  various  uses  of  the  word  (both  objective 
and  subjective)  may  lie  summed  up  as  follows:  1.  An 
objective  body  of  truth:  "the  faith;"  designated  by 
the  schoolmen  as  Jifie*  <ttut  crrditur,  the  faith  which  is 
l»elieved.  So  the  Augsburg  Confession  speaks  of  "  our 
holy  faith  and  Christian  religion."  (This  sense  does 
not  occur  in  N.  T.)  2.  A  rule  of  thought,  the  fides  pe- 
nes qnam  creditor :  so  the  Roman  Catholics  say  such  a 
thing  is  "of  faith"  (not  found  in  N. T.).  8.  A  personal 
quality,  act,  or  habit  of  the  individual  man  ;  the  fidrt 
qua  crrditur;  the  faith  by  which  we  believe.  This 
latter  is  either  (1)  the  exercise  of  our  natural  gifts 
(natural  faith),  or  (II)  the  exercise  of  natural  gifts  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  with  regard  to 
divine  things,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ  (the  gift  of  God).  This  latter 
is  Christian  faith,  and  it  includes  two  elements :  (1) 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  invisible  and  cternul 
(Heb.  xi,  1),  and,  specifically,  (2)  trust  in  Christ  as  a 
personal  Saviour;  and,  as  such,  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  salvation.  It  is 
the  instrument  or  means  by  which  the  redemption  of 
Christ  is  appropriated,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  man's  act,  it 
is  the  act  of  the  whole  man.  mind,  affections,  and  will. 
It  is  "a  saving  grace  whereby  we  receive  and  rest 
upon  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  as  he  is  freely  offered 
to  us  in  the  Gospel." 

I.  Xaturai  Faith. — All  our  knowledge  presupposes 
faith.  In  this  view  Goethe  said  that  he  was  a  "believer 
in  the  five  senses;"  and  Fichte,  that  "man  apprehends 
all  reality  external  to  himself  through  faith  alone,  a 
faith  that  is  born  with  him."  In  the  article  Bkmf.k  (q. 
v.)  it  was  shown  that  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  the 
exercise  of  this  principle  in  the  primary  laws  of  thought 
or  self-consciousness— in  the  reason,  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  but  of  humanity.  Psychologically,  "  faith 
is  the  faculty  of  grasping  evidence,  with  a  propensity 
to  admit  it  when  duly  presented  to  the  mind.  Just 
as  by  sensation  and  perception  we  discern  certain  oli- 
jects  through  the  medium  of  the  sense*,  and  as  by 
reason  we  discover  some  truths,  or  discern  them  upon 
their  simple  presentation  (Chalmers,  fnstitutts  of  The' 
ology,  lik.  iii,  ch.  vi),  without  any  other  warranty  than 
the  voice  within,  to  also  l  y  faith  we  discern  other 
truths  through  the  mean-  of  testimony  or  by  the  voice 
of  authority.  Attempts  to  analyze  this  quality  of  the 
human  mind  have  l*»cn  often  made  and  as  often  failed. 
Rut  still  the  fact  remains  that,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal constitution  of  our  nature,  wc  are  able  and  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  evidence  in  proportion  to  its  nature 
and  its  strength  (Hooker,  Eccle*.  l'<4.  bk.  ii,  chap,  vii, 
§  5)  ;  to  assent  to  testimony  concerning  facts  not  pres- 
ent and  manifest;  and  to  submit  to  authority  in  the 
announcement  or  proposition  of  truths  independently 
of  any  internal  and  direct  perception  of  them  by  our- 
selves (  Van  Mildert.  /inyk  I. ret.  serm.  xvi  i.  In  mat- 
ters of  common  life,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  *  e  con- 
tinually act.  and  are  compelled  to  act,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple (Harrow,  (hi  the  Crred,  serm.  iii;  Hare,  Victory 
of  Faith,  serm.  iv).  The  child  l»elieves  its  parent  or 
its  nurse,  and  reposes  in  this  belief;  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  man  believes  the  records  of  past 
hi»tory,  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  the  af- 
firmations of  trustworthy  persons  capable  of  under- 
standing that  which  they  affirm.    And  it  is  not  too 
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much  to  say  that,  apart  from  this  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  belief,  man,  even  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his 
Other  intellectual  powers,  would  be  enveloped  in  such 
u  cloud  of  ignorance  on  even  the  most  ordinary  sub- 
jects, that  an  arrest  would  he  laid  upon  all  the  affairs 
of  civilized  life,  and  there  must  Ik?  an  end  of  all  social 
harmony  and  order.  It  is  by  this  means  that  we  ob- 
tdn  a  certainty,  not  of  sight,  not  of  demonstration, 
not  of  direct  and  immediate  intuition,  but  yet  a  real 
and  efficient  certainty  in  many  nutters  of  high  prac- 
tical importance  concerning  which  we  must  otherwise 
b-j  hopelessly  ignorant  and  in  the  dark.  This  prin 
ciple  lies  at  the  foundation  of  human  affections  an*i 
family  tie*,  of  agricultural  and  commercial  activity, 
and  of  a  large  portion  of  our  most  valuable  knowledge 
in  science,  and  our  highest  attainments  in  art.  Above 
all,  it  Is  thus  that  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  many 
things  divin?,  and  especially  of  relations  subsisting 
between  God  and  ourselves;  an  acquaintance  with 
which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  us,  while  yet,  independently  of  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
man  living"  (Rogers,  Reason  anil  Faith;  Riddle.  Ramp- 
ton  lectures,  IHbi,  lect  i).  Faith  is  that  operation 
of  the  soul  in  which  we  arc  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  what  ib  not  liefore  us,  of  what  is  not  under  sense  or 
any  other  directly  cognitive  power.  It  is  certainly  a 
native  energy  of  the  mind,  quit?  as  much  as  knowl- 
edge is,  or  conception  is,  or  imagination  is,  or  feeling 
is.  Every  human  b-.dng  entertains,  and  must  eutor- 
t.tin,  faith  of  some  kind.  He  who  would  insist  on  al- 
ways having  immediate  knowledge  must  needs  go  out 
of  the  world,  for  he  is  unfit  for  this  world,  and  yet  ho 
belie  v. >s  in  no  other.  It  is  in  consequence  of  possess- 
ing the  general  capacity  that  man  is  enabled  to  enter- 
tain specific  forms  of  faith.  By  a  native  principle  he 
is  \h\  to  believe  in  that  of  which  he  can  have  no  ade- 
quite  conception— in  tho  infinity  of  space  and  time, 
•oid,  on  evidence  of  his  existence  being  presented,  in 
th  >  Infinity  of  God.  This  enables  him  to  rise  to  a  faith 
in  all  those  great  religious  verities  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal"  (McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  pt. 
iii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v ;  see  also  pt  ii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv). 

Gui/.ot.  Med.  tt  Ktuilet  Morale*  (transl.  in  Journ  il 
of  Su-rt  l  Literature,  xii,  4tf0  sq.),  has  a  thoughtful  es- 
say in  which  he  distinguishes  natural  beliefs  from  faith 
as  follows  :  "  No  one  can  doubt  Ih  it  the  word  faith  has 
an  es|»euial  meaning,  which  is  not  properly  represented 
by  belief,  conviction,  or  cortitudo.  Custom  and  uni- 
versal opinion  confirm  this  view.  There  are  many 
simple  and  customary  phrases  in  which  the  word  faith 
could  not  be  replaced  by  any  other.  Almost  all  lan- 
guages have  a  specially  appropriated  word  to  express 
that  which  in  English  is  expressed  by  faith,  and  which 
is  essentially  different  from  all  analogous  word*.  This 
word,  then,  corresponds  to  a  state  of  the  human  soul ; 
it  expresses  a  moral  fact  which  has  rendered  such  a 
word  necessary.  We  com  uonly  understand  by  faith 
a  certain  belief  of  facts  and  dogmas —  religious  facts 
arid  dogmas.  In  fact,  the  word  has  no  other  sense 
when  employing  it  absolutely  and  by  itself— we  speak 
of  the  fai'h.  That  is  not.  however,  its  unique,  nor  even 
its  fundamental  sense;  it  has  on  a  more  extensive,  and 
from  which  the  religious  sense  is  derived.  We  say, 
I  have  (»\\  faith  in  your  words  ;  this  man  has  faith  in 
himself,  in  his  power,  etc.  This  employment  of  the 
word  in  civil  matters,  so  to  speak,  has  become  more 
frequent  in  our  days ;  it  is  not,  however,  of  modern  in- 
vention ;  nor  have  religious  idea*  ever  lieen  an  exclu- 
sive sphere,  out  of  which  tho  notions  and  the  word 
faith  were  without  application.  It  is,  then,  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  language  nnd  common  opinion, 
First,  that  the  word  faith  designates  a  certain  inte- 
rior state  of  him  who  believes,  nnd  not  merely  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  tndief.  Secondly,  that  it  is,  however,  to 
a  pertain  species  of  belief — religions  belief— that  it 
has  l>een  at  first  and  most  generally  applied.  Now 


our  natural  beliefs  germinate  in  the  mind  of 
without  the  co-operation  of  his  reflection  and  his  will. 
Our  scientific  Iteliefs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  fruit 
of  voluntary  study.  But  faith  partakes  of,  and  at  the 
same  time  differs  from,  natural  and  scientific  beliefs. 
It  is,  like  the  latter,  individual  and  particular;  like 
the  former,  it  is  firm,  complete,  active,  and  sovereign. 
Considered  in  itself,  and  independent  of  all  comparison 
with  this  or  that  analogous  condition,  faith  is  the  full 
security  of  the  man  in  the  possession  of  his  belief :  a 
possession  freed  as  much  from  labor  as  from  doubt ;  in 
the  midst  of  which  every  thought  of  the  path  by  which 
it  has  been  reached  disappears,  and  leaves  no  other 
sentiment  but  that  of  the  natural  and  pre-established 
harmony  between  the  human  mind  and  truth." 

II.  Christian  Faith.— So  far  as  faith  is  a  voluntary 
act,  quality,  or  habit  of  man,  it  is  psychologically  the 
same  in  the  theological  sense  as  in  common  life ;  the 
difference  lies  in  the  object*  of  the  faith.  In  order  to 
venerate  or  love  a  fellow-man,  we  must  believe  in  his 
worthiness ;  so,  for  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  which 
are  fundamental  elements  of  the  Christian  life,  faith 
must  pre-exist  But  this  direction  of  the  soul  towards 
God  does  not  spring  from  the  natural  working  of  the 
human  mind ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God  (Eph.  ii,  8),  and  is 
wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
word  of  the  Gospel  and  the  free  grace  of  Christ  (Horn, 
x,  17;.  1  Cor.  i,21).  Fide*  dtmum  dei  est,  per  quod  Chrit- 
tum  redemptorem  nostrum  in  verbo  Evangeiii  rede  a/f- 
noscimus  {Form.  Concord,  iii,  11).  Not  that  the  H  >ly 
Spirit  endues  the  soul  with  any  new  faculty  for  the 
single  purpose  of  receiving  Gospel  truth ;  but  it  quick- 
ens and  directs  an  existing  faculty,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  to  it  an  appropriate  object  The  tnie  faith, 
thus  excited,  is  an  operation  at  once  of  the  intellect, 
the  heart  and  the  will.  As  said  above,  this  faith,  so 
far  as  it  saves  man  in  Christendom,  is  specifically  trust 
in  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour.  In  further  treating 
it  wo  give,  (I.)  The  uses  of  tho  words  vitrrtc,  faith, 
and  iri(rr«iM«i,  /  belie  v.  in  the  Scriptures  (condensed 
from  Cremer.  U'drterbuch  d.  X.  Test.  Gracitdt,  Gotha, 
lflfiij,  8vo>.  ( 1 1.)  A  history  of  the  idea  of  faith  in  Chris- 
tian theology  up  to  the  Reformation.  (III.)  The  Prot- 
estant and  Romanist  doctrines  of  faith  in  contrast  and 
comparison  with  each  other.  (IV.)  Later  Protestant 
statements  of  the  doctrine. 

(I.)  Use  of  the.  words  Faith  and  believe  in  Scripture. 
—  niffric-  1.  In  profane  Greek,  wi<inc  means  pri- 
marily trust  or  confidence,  such  as  one  man  can  have 
in  another;  more  seldom  fidelity  or  fdthfulnets  which 
one  pledges  or  keeps ;  and  also  the  jdelge  of  fidelity, 
e.  g.  Sophocles,  O.  C.  1632;  titif  uov  \toitc  fff/e  irurrii'. 
Examples  of  the  primary  meaning  (trust  or  confidence) 
are  :  Herodotus,  iii,  24  :  Sophocles,  O.  Gd.  95U;  Xeii. 
liter.  |v,  1.  In  the  passive  tense  (credit)  it  is  found 
e.  g.  Aristotle,  Fth.  x,  8.  Parallel  with  the  primary 
meaning  (trust  or  confidence)  stands  that  of  conviction, 
e.  g.  iriartv  *x(tv  rivoc  (to  hare  fti'h  in  a  thing); 
but  this  conviction  is  based  upon  tnut,  and  not  upon 
knowledge:  so  that  in  this  sense  6  iriortiW  stands 
opposite  to  tittoc,  and  sri'<rr«c  to  itttorqun  (comp.  Plat 
Jit-pah.  x,  fiOl).  In  this  sense  iriffric  is  used  (in  tho 
sphere  of  rdigion)  of  l>elief  in  tho  gods,  and  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  them,  not  based  upon  knowledge  (comp. 
Plutarch,  Mor.  7.r>(>,  B ;  Plato,  Left.  »7fi,  C,  I) ;  Eurip. 
Med.  413.  411).  Rather  characteristic  is  the  fact  that 
this  faith  is  not  designated  as  in  the  N.  T.  by  the  verb 
marti'nv,  but  by  I'lfuto-  (Xen.  Mem.  1, 1. 1). 

Thi*  element  of  "acknowledgment,"  as  distinct  from 
bnoudng  (oV#i'ni),  is  found  also  in  the  N.  T.  significa- 
tions of  the  word  as  used  by  Paul  and  others;  e.  g. 
2  Cor.  v,  7.  41  For  we  walk  by  faith  (ti>tt»u«),  not 
by  sight"  Hub.  xi,  27,  "By/nt'A  (awn)  he  forsook 
Egypt;"  Heb.  xi.  1,  "  "Snvr  fu'h  (tittic)  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen ;"  Rom.  iv,  18,  "  Who  against  hope  believed  (  'viff- 
Tivciv)  iu  hope;"  John  xx,  29,  "Blessed  (are)  they 
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that  have  not  seen  and  (yet)  hare  bflirvtf  (mtmi«*av- 
ni  ).  But  this  opposition  to  "  knowledge"  or  "  sight" 
is  not  essential  to  the  idea  of  faith,  as  is  seen  from  John 
iv,  42 ;  xi,  43 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  a ;  Philom.  6,  et  al.  In  fact, 
the  X.  T.  faith  differ*  from  the  profane  v-iotic  gener- 
ally in  that  it  is  wit  a  conviction  held  without  refer- 
ence to  anv  ground  or  authority  (compare  1  Pet.  lii,15; 
1,21). 

In  the  O.  T.  the  word  "faith"  is  comparatively  sel- 
dom used  ,  the  relation  of  man  to  <!od  and  to  hi*  rev- 
elation is  generally  designated  by  some  other  tenn  lie- 
fitting  the  economy  of  the  law,  e.  g.  "doing  God's  will," 
"  keeping  the  commandments."  "  remembering  the 
Lord"(Kxod.  iii,  15),  et  al.  Nevertheless,  we  do  find  (as 
one  species  of  phrases  among  m  my  to  express  this  re- 
lation) terms  denoting  "trusting,"  '  hoping,"  "waiting 
on  the  Lord"  (ni53,  HOH,  HJ|?,  ikiriZttv,  ictitoiSivai, 
viropi vttv,  etc.).  But  in  some  of  the  moat  import'tiU 
passages  of  the  Old-Test,  history  the  word  faith" 
occurs;  e.  g.  with  regard  to  Abraham  ((Jen.  xv,  G), 
"  be  beHttttl  in  the  I/ord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness ;"  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Kx«d. 
iv,  31 ;  compare  1,  5,  8 ;  xiv,  31) ;  with  regard  to  the 
possession  of  Canaan  (Deut.  ix,  23;  com  p.  i,  32;  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  22,  32;  cvi,  24);  with  regard  to  the  covenant 
of  the  law  (Exod.  xix,  9).  In  view  of  these  pregnant 
passages,  we  may  say  that  the  foundation  laid  for  the 
N.  T.  in  the  Old  is  laid  in  "  faith"  (com p.  2  Chron.  xx, 
20;  Isa.  liii,  1 ;  vii,  9;  xxviii,  16;  Jonah  iii,  ft).  But 
unbelief  \*  far  oftener  spoken  of  in  the  O.  T.  th.m/mVA 
(i-omp.  Psa.  xxvii,  13;  2  Kings  xvii,  14;  Psa.  Ixxv  iii, 
22.  32 ;  cvi,  24 ;  Numb.  xx.  12 ;  Deut.  ix,  23 ;  l*a.  vii, 
9;  liii,  1 ;  Numb,  xiv,  11;  Psa.  cvi,  12 ;  cxix,  GG).  The 
verb  used  in  all  these  passages  is  "j"*:XH,  Iliph.  of 
to  fatten,  build  to  make  firm.  From  the  last  of 
these  significations  follows  that  of  to  tmpport,  to  rely 
upon,  to  tnut  (.lob  xxxlx,  11,  12:  iv,  18;  xv,  15); 
holding  a  thing  for  certain  and  reliible  (1  Kings  x,  7 ; 
2  Chron.  ix,  6;  Lam.  iv,  12;  Jer.  xi,  14 :  Deut.  xxviii, 
6C;  Job  xxiv,  22).  Used  with  relation  to  (tod,  it  de- 
notes a  cleaving  to  him.  resting  upon  his  strength, 
sure  confidence  in  God,  which  gives  fixedness  and  sta- 
bility (2  Chron.  xx,  20;  Isa,  vii,  9). 

But  there  is  apparently  no  corresponding  noun  to 
the  verb  y  »xn.  For  n3V2St  corresponds  to  the  par- 
tic,  in  Kal  and  Xiphal.  "^SO,  and  denotes  ttewt. 
fustnejv,  gtiMlty  (as  an  objective  quality;  e.  g.  Isa. 
xxxiii,  «>>.  In  other  passages  it  denotes  the  personal 
quality  of  fidelity,  faithfulnett  (but  not  of  hM ing  fart 
byfaiih),  e,  g.  1  Chron.  ix,  22;  2  •  hron.  xxxi,  18  (sense 
wrong  in  English  version);  2  Kin»n»  xxii,  7;  Jer.  vii, 
28.  In  these  passages,  where  the  word  refers  to  man, 
the  Sept  translates  it  xi<rnc ;  but  where  it  refers  to 
God  it  makes  it  aAi^io,  e.  g.  Psa.  xxxiii,  4.  Here 
it  may  he  remarked  that  the  reference  to  this  rtJVSit 
(faithfv'nets  of  Cat)  by  Paul  (Rom.  iii,  2  sq.)  helps 
us  to  fix  his  idea  of  faith  as  definitively  trutt.  As  a 
designation  of  the  religions  relation  of  man  to  God, 
ni"l~X,  iritrrtc  U  only  seldom  used  in  the  O.  T.  (see  1 
Sam.  xxvi,  2.');  Jer.  v,  .1).  In  these  passages  it  de- 
notes not  simply  candor,  h  witty,  but  rather  faithful- 
ness, i.  e.fitithfu'nriv  to  th?  enrenant  (comp.  Jer.  v,  3 
with  1.  ft,  and  Matt,  xxiii,  2^).  But,  after  all,  »c  have 
not  yet  found  our  idea  of  faith.  But  Ilabakkuk  ii,  1 
affords  n  passage  in  which  Is  decidedly  to  be  found  the 
Pauline  idea :  HTP  Sr31"S»3  p-H'-i"  (Sept.  o  cl 

7  .  .        ,       ....  ,    r     .  - ,   \  « 

Katoc  »c  joVrrt^c  fiov  £»'/«#  rui.  Apparently  this  pas- 
sago  was  not  understood  by  the  Sept.,  which  changed 
the  suffix  of  the  third  person  to  that  of  tho  first,  and 
referred  it  to  the  faithfulners  and  the  reliability  of 
God.    But  stands  here  with  regard  to  tho  re- 

lation in  which  the  Just  man,  compared  with  the 
haughty  ChaldsMn,  holds  himself  to  tho  divine-  prom- 
ises ;  and  it  refers,  therefore,  not  to  tho  relation  it- 


self, but  to  the  quility  of  (he  rtlition,  as  the  Taltnndic 
1I_,,n,  Xri;"2*n  denotes  the  confiding  faith  (coin- 
pare  l^vy,  Chalil.  Worterbuih).  Paul,  in  citing  Hab. 
ii,  4,  changes  the  order  of  the  words  from  that  in  the 
Sept.  to  <>  ti  Cikuioi;  it:  irittrntc  £#/mr«i  (Rom.  i,  17; 
comp.  Delitzseh.  Htibnk.  p.  ft<>  f>3 ;  Keil,  Kltine  f'rojik. 
in  loc.).  So,  then,  we  tind  laid  in  the  O.  T.  the  ground 
for  the  N.-T.  doctrine  of  faith  as  complete  ctmfid'we, 
trust;  mid  this,  too,  combined  with  a  conviction 
amounting  to  a  recognition  of  the  invisible  (compare 
lleb.  xi,  1). 

Conviction  combined  with  trust,  as  opposed  to 
doubt,  so  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned,  and  as  op- 
posed to  fear,  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned — these 
appear,  so  far,  to  be  the  essential  elements  of  faith 
(comp.  Matt.  xxi.  21;  Jas.  i,  6;  Ueb.  x,  39;  Mark  iv, 
40;  Heb.  vi,  12;  Kev.  xiii,  10). 

2.  We  find  inane  seemingly  used,  especially  in  tho 
Synoptical  Gospels,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  Lord,  to  designate  tpecinl  acts  of  con- 
fidence (Mntt.  viii.  10;  ix,  2,22;  Luke,  vii,  9,  60;  viii, 
48  ;  xvii,  19,  xviii,  42 ;  Mark  v,  34  ;  x,  62 ;  comp.  Matt, 
xv,  28).  But  the  Synoptists  also  use  tho  word  to  do- 
note  (not  simply  special  and  single  exertions  of  Itelief, 
but  also)  full  trust  in  Christ,  and  in  the  divine  revela- 
tion in  him  (Luke  xviii,  8;  comp.  Matt,  viii,  10;  Luke 
viii,  25;  Mark  iv,  40;  Luke  xxii,  32;  xvii,  5;  Matt, 
xvii,  20;  xxi,  21).  Compared  with  this  (and  Paul 
points  out  the  contrast  emphatically),  the  O.-T.  revela- 
tion was  an  education  for  faith  (Gal.  iii,  23  26:  "  But 
Itefore  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut 
up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  lie  revealed. 
Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ,  that  we  might  lie  justified  by  faith.  But 
after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
schoolmaster.  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus;"  comp.  Horn,  xi,  32;  Acts  xvii, 
31).  But  it  is  to  be  fully  understood  also  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  faith  the  means  of  hold- 
ing to  the  God  of  revelation,  in  the  sphere  of  the  tnlim 
ecowmy  of  redemption — in  the  O.  T.  as  well  as  the  N. 
T.  (Heb.  xi).  In  the  Acts  faith  seems  to  be  iwed  aa 
more  paiticularly  characteristic  of  the  sphere  of  the 
N.-T.  revelation  (Acts  vi,  7;  compare  Rom.  i,  ft;  xvi, 
26 ;  Acts  xiii,  8 ;  xvii.  81 ;  Gal.  i.  23).  In  Paul  s  epis- 
tles, while  the  O.-T.  faith  is  clearly  recognised  (e.  g. 
with  reference  to  Abraham,  and  the  citation  of  Hab. 

ii,  4),  nevertheless,  the  prevailing  O.-T.  w* 'e>i*f\*  es- 
pecially emphasized  (e.  g.  Rom.  xi.  82);  and  the  con- 
trast between  law  and  gospel  (Gal.  iii,  12  sq.)  brings 
out  clearly  the  chief  element  of  N.-T.  faith  as  uncon- 
ditional trust 

The  pnmite,  as  the  correlate  of  the  Gospel,  is  tho 
N.-T.  element  of  the  O.-T.  economy,  and  demands 
faith  (Gal.  iii,  22;  compare  iv,  21  sq.),  but  the  absence 
of  a  airiopa  t-t  ijrityytXrat  (seed  to  whom  the  premise 
was  made.  Gal.  iii,  19)  made  necessary  the  interjaisi- 
tion  of  tin;  law  ;  not  a  iv'yioc  ir«mit»r  (law  of  faith), 
but  loywv  (of  works),  w  hich,  bv  manifesting  sin,  was 
an  educator  into  faith  (Kom.  iii.  19;  Gal.  iii,  22.  23). 
This  throws  light  upon  the  contrast  of  s-m-ir  and 
tpyo — and  o$fi\tip.a — or  viftric  and  tn'tpov  (Gal. 

iii,  23;  also  Rom. iii,  27, 28;  comp.  iv,  2,  6;  ix,  32;  Gal. 
ii,  IS;  iii,  2,  5;  comp.  iii,  12;  Eph.  ii,  8;  and  in  con- 
trast to  %>i\pnc.  Rom.  iv,  13, 14, 16;  ix,  80;  Gal.  iii.  11, 
12. 23-25).  This  contrast,  it  will  lie  observed,  is  only  in- 
troduced by  Paul  in  passages  in  which  he  is  expressly 
] minting  out  the  difference  lietween  the  O.-T.  economy 
cf  salvation  and  that  of  the  N.T. 

3.  Tho  following  classification  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  Trinrtc  occurs  will  be  found  useful :  (1.) 
It  is  used  vith  rffermce  toanofjert,  Heb.  vi,  1 ;  1  Thess. 
i,  8;  Mark  xi,  22;  2  Thess.  ii,  13;  Colos.  ii,  12;  Phil, 
i,  27;  Acts  xxiv,24;  xxvi,  18;  Colos.  ii,  ft  ;  Acts  xx, 
21;  comp.  Philem.  6;  1  Tim.  iii,  13;  Gal.  Hi, 26;  Epncs. 
i,  15 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  15;  Rom.  iii,  25 ;  with  the  obj.-geuit.. 
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Rom.  ill,  23;  Gal.  H,  16 ;  iii,  22 ;  Ephes.  Iii.  12  ;  Phil. 

iii,  9;  Gal.  ii,  20;  Acts  iii,  16  ;  Jas.  ii,  1 ;  Rev.  H,  13 ; 
xiv,  12 ;  willi  Tit.  i,  1,  compare  Rev.  xvii,  14.  (2.) 
Wikout  nearer  definition,  simply  as  faith,  which  ad* 
heres  with  full  conviction  and  confidence  to  the  N.-T. 
revelation  of  salvation,  and  makes  this  its  foundation 
(support).  Here  is  especially  of  importance  the  ex- 
pression (Acts  iii,  1G),  the  faith  tch'ch  it  by  him,  an  ex- 
pression which  is  used  to  point  out  the  salvation  aris- 
ing from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  through  the  looking 
un'o  Jcaus,  the  author  of  faith  (Hub.  xii,  2).  Under 
this  class,  besides  the  passages  of  the  Synoptical  Gos- 
pel* already  referred  to,  we  mention  Acts  xiv,  22 ; 

xvi,  5 ;  Colos.  i,  23 ;  1  Pet,  v,  9 ;  Kom.  xiv,  1 ;  iv,  19, 
20;  1  Cor.  xvi,  13;  Kom.  xi,  20;  2  Cor.  i,  24 ;  xiii,  5 ; 

1  Tim.  ii,  15;  2  Tim.  iv,  7;  2  Cor.  viii,  7;  x,  15;  2 
The*s.  i,  3 ;  Colos.  ii,  7 ;  1  Tim.  i,  19 ;  Jos.  ii,  1, 14, 18 ; 
'I  it.  i,  13 ;  ii,  2 ;  2  Cor.  v,  7  ;  Bom.  i,  17 ;  Gal.  iii,  11 ; 
Hit),  x,  38  (comp.  Gal.  il,  20);  Acts  xiii,  8 ;  2  Tim.  ii, 
U ;  1  Tim.  1, 19 ;  iv.  1 :  v,  8,  12 ;  vi,  10, 21 ;  2  Tim.  Hi, 

8.  Then  the  Pauline  expressions  eK  niortuic  tlvat,  oi 
i*  n.  (they  which  are  of  faith  ;  Gal.  iii,  7,  9,  12,  22; 
Rotm  iv,  1G;  iii,  2G;  comp.  Heb.  x,  39),  iopiv  viortwe. 
(we  are  of  them  that  believe),  are  used  of  faith  proper 
(compare  Rom.  xiv,  22,  23).  The  phrases  U  martutc 
Cucaun't;  diKitoi'Ojat,  make  faith  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  justification  (Kom.  iii,  30;  comp.  Gal.  iii,  14; 
Rom.  v,  1 ;  Gal.  ii,  16;  iii,  8  ;  Kom.  iv,  18;  it  niartutc, 
ix,  30;  x,  G;  Phil,  iii,  9;  comp.  Rom.  i,  17;  iv,  5,  9). 
The  word  jtittiv  is  found  joined  to  aydirtf,  Ephes.  vi, 
23 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  f> ;  v,  8 ;  1  Tim.  i,  14 ;  iv.  12 ;  vi,  11 ; 

2  Tim.  i,  6, 13 ;  ii.  22 ;  Gal.  v.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiii,  13 ;  Rev. 
«,  19;  with  l\mc,  vwnpovif,  1  Cor.  xiii,  13;  2  Thess. 
i,  4 ;  Rev.  xiii,  10.  The  word  :s  also  found  Acts  vi, 
5,  8;  xi,  24  ;  xiv,  27 ;  xv,  9  ;  Rom.  i,  8, 12;  iii,  31 ;  iv, 
12;  v,  2;  x,  8,  17;  xii,  6:  1  Cor.  ii,  5;  xv,  14,  17;  2 
Cor.  i,  24 ;  iv,  13;  Gal.  v,  5, 22;  vi,  10 ;  Ephes.  iii,  17; 

iv,  5, 13;  vi,  1G?  Phil,  i,  25;  !L  17;  Col.  i,  4  ;  1  Thess. 
i,  3;  iii,  2,  5,  7,  10;  2  Thess.  iii,  2;  1  Tim.  i,  2,  4 ;  ii, 
7;  Hi,  9;  iv,  6;  vi,  12;  2  Tim.  i,  6;  iii,  10;  Tit.  i,  1, 
4 ;  iii,  15  •  IliHem.  6 ;  Heb.  x,  22 ;  xiii,  7 ;  Jan.  i,  3,  G ; 
il,  5, 14,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24.  2G;  v,  15;  1  Pet.  i,  5,  7,9, 
21;  2  Pet.  i,  1.5;  Judc8,20. 

That  even  in  James,  confidence,  trurt  (and  not  mere 
recognition),  is  the  essential  element  of  faith,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  passage  (v,  15), »}  ii'-yy)  tik  niartwc  <ra»- 
ou  rav  napvovra  (the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick).  The  works  of  faith  arc.  according  to  James, 
such  as  show  forth  faith,  and  without  which  faith  sinks 
into  a  mere  recognition  (Jas.  ii,  19),  as  dead  faith  (vt- 
*?'')• 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  word  mane  occurs  in 
John's  epistles  only  in  one  place,  1  John  v,4,  and  In 
his  Apocalypse  in  four  places  (il,  13, 19;  xiii,  10;  xiv, 
12). 

There  remain  a  few  passages  in  which  matte  appar- 
ently does  not  denote  "trust"  in  salvation  by  Christ, 
as  Kom.  xii,  3  (comp.  Alford,  in  loc.,  and  also  Acts 

xvii,  31).  1  Cor.  xiii,  2  is  casfly  explained  by  com- 
parison with  Matt,  xxi,  21 ;  Luke  xvii,  5,  6,  and  here 
will  be  best  joined  1  Cor.  xii,  9.  In  the  signification 
faithfulness,  mane,,  like  the  O.  T.  is  spoken  of 
Gud,  Rom.  iii,  8 ;  of  men,  Matt,  xxiii,  28 ;  Tit.  ii,  10. 
With  the  former  passage  compare  Isa.  v,  1  sq. 

tluTTivui.  General  meaning:  a.  to  trust,  to  depend 
up<>n,  nvi  e.  g.  rrtif  airovcati;  Siuv  5»<r0firoic .  Polyb. 

v,  G2,  6  ;  Sophoc-1.  Philoct.  1360  ;  Demosth.  Phil,  ii,  67, 

9.  With  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  acc.  of  the 
thing.  ?r.  nvi  ti  ~-  to  intrust  (confide)  something  to 
a  person,  Luke  xvi,  11 ;  John  ii,  24;  in  the  p^ive, 
mortvopai  ri,  I  am  trusted  with  a  thing;  without 
obj. :  I  am  trusted,  Rom.  iii,  2;  1  Cor.  ix,  17;  Gal.  ii, 
7 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  4 ;  2  Thess.  i,  10;  I  Tim.  1, 11 ;  Tit.  i,  3. 
b.  Very  frequently  vmth'ihi'  nvi  denotes  to  trust  a 
person,  to  give  credence  to,  to  aci-ept  statement*  (to  be 
convinced  of  their  truth) ;  Soph.  El.  886,  rip  \6y<p.  In 


a  broader  sense,  martvuv  nvi  n,  to  belLve  a  person;  «. 
g.  Eur.  Hec.  710,  Xoyoif  Ipoiat  martvaov  rait ;  Xen. 
A  pal.  15.  Then  martvuv  ri.to  believe  a  thing,  to  rec- 
ognise it  (as  true);  e.  g.  Plat.  Gorg.  524,  A,  ii  iyut  arn- 

I  *ou>c  martvut  aknSii  h'wii ;  Aristot.  Ana'yt.  pr.  2,  28; 
also  martvuv  mpi,  vvi{>  nvoc,  Plut.  Lye.  19,  when 

I  martvuv  stands  alone,  to  be  inclined  to  believe,  recogvUe 
a  thing;  while  e.  g.  in  John  ix,  18,  the  specific  aim  is 


added;  "Rut  the  Jews  did  not  believe  concerning 
that  he  had  been  blind,  and  received  his  sight." 

In  the  N.  T.  (in  which  martvuv  has  regard  to  our 
conduct  towards  God  and  his  revelation)  all  these  con- 
structions are  found,  as  well  as  the  combinations  (un- 
usual in  the  profane  Greek)  of  ir.  tic,  im  nva,  im  nvt, 
and  also  martvuv  standing  alone.  The  question  is 
whether  the  original  signification  is  confidence,  or  ac- 
cepting as  true. 

(1.)  We  find  martvuv  in  the  signification  to  believe., 
to  take  for  true,  and  hence  to  be  convinced,  to  recogttiiie 
(accept)  ;  (a)  with  the  acc.  fallowing,  John  xi,  26,  marti- 
ni; roivo  ;  comp.  25, 26 ;  1  John  iv,  16 ;  Acts  xiii,  41 ;  1 
Cor.  xi,  18;  1  Tim.  iii,  16  (comp.  Matt,  xxiv,  23,  26; 
Luke  xxii,  07);  John  x,  25;  (6)  with  the  infinitive  af- 
ter it,  Acts  xv,  11  (martiwptv  ou&ijvat);  (r)  with  'on 
after  it.  Matt,  ix,  28;  Mark  xi,  23,  24;  Acts  ix,  26; 
Jas.  ii,  19,  ov  mortvue  on  tic  «  ^t"C  iattv;  compare 
Acta  xxvii,  25;  John  iv,  21,  martvi  pot,  'on  ipxtrat 
uipa.  This  construction  of  martvuv  on  is  especially 
frequent  in  the  writings  of  John,  in  St.  Paul's  mean- 
ing of  it.  It  is  also  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  vi,  8 ;  1 
Thess.  iv,  14;  but  in  Rom.  x,  9,  iav  mortvojjc  iv  n) 
Kapha  oov  'on  a  Stus  avrov  t'lyuptv  ix  vtKpwv,oui3ijoy, 
the  sense  of  trust  predominates  over  that  of  tiking  for 
true.  Compare  also  Heb.  xi,  G,  with  xi,  1 ;  iv,  3. 
In  John  this  construction  with  on  is  found  in  chap. 

iv,  21;  viii,  24;  x,  38;  xi,  27  (compare  vi,  69);  xi,42 
(compare  xvii.8);  xiii,  19;  xiv,  10.11;  xvi,  27;  (and 
have  believed  that  I  came  out  from  God\  xvi,  30 ;  xvii, 
8,  21 ;  xx,  31 ;  1  John  v,  1, 5  (comp.  with  v,  10).  In 
these  passages  the  sense  of  martini  is  that  of  an  tent, 
belief,  recognition,  conviction  of  truth.  This  meaning  is 
also  predominant  in  the  following  passage :  John  iii, 
12  (If  I  have  told  you  earthly  thing*,  and  ye  believe, 
not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  yon  of  heavenly 
things)  (comp.  iii,  11).  Note  also  the  connection  with 
ytviitaxuv  (to  know),  vi,  69 ;  x,  87, 88 ;  xvii,  8 ;  and  not* 
also  the  relation  of  Christ's  works  and  of  sight  to  faith, 
John  iv,  48  (Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will 
not  believe)  ;  x,  37, 38 ;  xiv,  11 ;  vi,  86 ;  xx,  8, 29  (com- 
pare xx,  25) ;  i,  51 ;  iv,  39-12. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  constructions  martvuv  nvi, 
tic  rtva.  It  is  clear  that  monvuv  nvi  of  itself  can- 
not signify  to  accpt  a  person,  but  only  to  believe  what 
he  says,  to  trust  his  word;  e.  g.  John  ii,  22  (they  be~ 
lieced  the  Scripture  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said) ; 

v,  47;  xii,  38  (comp.  Luke  I,  20;  Acta  xxiv,  14 ;  xxvi, 
27;  1  John  iv.  1).  In  this  sense  also  we  understand 
John  v,  46  (lor  bad  ye  believed  Moses,  ve  would  have  be- 
lieved me);  viii. 31,  io,  40;  x,  37  (comp'.  with  x,  86);  xiv, 
11.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  the  witness  rf  Jesus  himself 
that  is  in  question,  the  acceptance  of  his  words  implies 
the  acceptance  of  his  person  (John  v,  46;  comp.  with 
v,  87-39).  Conned  with  these  the  unique  passage  1 
John  iii,  28:  ivrn  brriv  if  ivrokt)  alr^o  tva*mortvoi4- 
ptv  np  ovoptan  to><  v'tov  avrov, "  this  is  the  command- 
ment, that  we  thould  believe  on  the  name  of  his  son  Jesus 
Christ"  (elsewhere  tic,  to  uv.,  John  i,  12;  ii,  23 ;  iii,  18 ; 
1  John  v,  13) ;  comp.  also  John  vi,  29 ;  xvi,  0 ;  1  John 
v,  10  (Be  that  beUereih  on  [«'c]  the  Son  of  God  hath 
the  witness  in  himself ;  he  that  be.lieveth  not  God  [rip 
<4t7»]  hath  made  him  a  liar,  liecanse  he  believeth  not 
[m'c]  the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son).  Here  ma- 
rtvuv np  Sup,  to  believe  God,  is  to  receive  his  testimo- 
ny, ir.  i»c  rifv  paomntav,  and  consequently  to  receive 
Him  for  whom  the  testimony  is  borne.  Farther  comp. 
John  v.  38  with  37,  24.  47,  and  44.  These  passa.*** 
show  that  John's  idea  of  faith  includes  (1)  accepting 
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the  testimony  of  God,  (2)  accepting  the  testimony  of 
Christ  concerning  himself,  and  therefore  (3)  accepting 
Chrift  himself.    1  he  construction  wumintv  t ic  is  found  j 
in  John  ii,  11 ;  iii,  16,  18.  86;  iv,  39;  vi,  29,  40  (47); 

vii,  5,  31,  88,  39,  48;  viii,  80;  ix,  85,  86;  x,  42;  xi,  , 
25,  26,  45,  48;  xii,  11,  87l  42,  44,  46;  xiv,  i,  12;  xvi, 
9 ;  xvii,  20 ;  1  John  v,  13.  The  only  passage  in  the 
writings  of  John  in  which  another  preposition  occurs 
la  John  iii,  15,  where  Lachmann  reads  iv  avruv,  Tis- 
cbendorf  iv  avrtp,  instead  of  it'c  aorov. 

(2.)  But  the  sense  of  admitting,  accepting  as  true, 
thus  far  developed,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  John's 
idea  of  faith  in  Christ.    It  includes  not  only  this,  but 
also  adherence  to  Christ;  cleaving  to  him.    See,  for  in- 
stance, the  whole  passage,  John  ix,  85-88,  and  com  p. 
xi,  48 ;  x,  26,  27 ;  vi,  69 ;  i,  12.    Both  these  are  evi- 
dently contained  also  in  the  rwrriwiv  rtvt,  John  vi,  30;  | 
comp.  with  vi,  29:  ri  ovv  voulc  a$  ojifitiov,  tva  icut-  \ 
ptv  Kai  mtrrkvautfuv  oot  (What  sign  showest  thou,  ; 
that  we  may  see  and  twli«%-e  in  theef);  29:  "tva  via-  \ 
rtixtijrt  n'c  ov  avtarttXtv  o  Sine  (that  ye  believe  on 
bim  whom  He  hath  sent).    Compare  especially  also 
Matt,  xxvii,  42 ;  Mark  xv,  32. 

It  is  plain,  now,  that  John's  idea  of  faith  includes 
the  element  o* clearing  to  Christ  as  well  a%of  accepting 
him ;  and  this  cleaving  to  him  includes  the  idea  of  j 
full  trust  in  Christ  as  Saviour,  as  illustrated  in  the 
important  passage,  John  iii,  15:  tva  vac.  6  viarti/mv 
iv  avrtji  (that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  not  tic  ait- 
Tor.  Tischendorf  iv,  Lachmann  lv'  atWov).  "  Here 
is  involved  the  anguish,  in  the  believer,  of  the  bite  of 
the  fiery  serpent,  and  the  earnest  looking  on  him  m 
whom  sin  is  crucified  with  the  inner  eye  of  faith"  (Al- 
ford.  in  loc.).  In  this  full  sense  of  the  word  John  uses 
viirnvu,  by  itself  (to  believe)  In  i,  7,  51 ;  iv,  41,  42,  48, 
58;  vi,  36,  64;  ix,  38;  x,  25,  26;  xi.  1.%  40;  xii,  39, 
47;  xiv,  29;  xvi,  31 ;  xlx,  35;  xx,  31  (comp.  iii,  12; 
vi,  69;  xx,  8,  25,  29).  And  this  faith  is  the  condition 
of  the  gifts  of  life, light,  and  salvation  ;  John  x,  26,  27 ; 

iii,  12, 16, 18,  36 ;  vi,  35,  40,  47 ;  vii,  88 ;  xi.  25. 26 ;  xx, 
81  (comp.  v,  88) ;  viii,  24 ;  i,  12 ;  xii,  86,  46  (comp. 

viii,  12  and  xi,  40). 

(3.)  Paul's  use  of  marivuv  also  Includes  the  idea 
of  intellectual  ranrtrttoa,  recognition;  see  the  passages 
above  cited  under  jri<rr«c,  and  comp.  also  Rom.  iv,  20 
(strong  m  fatthi);  i,  5;  xvi,  26,  and  the  relation  of 
vurrtvuv  to  vnovoiuv  (Kom.  x,  14,  16;  1  Cor.  xv, 
2,  11 ;  Ephes.  i,  13).  But  the  sense  of  trust  in  Christ 
as  Saviour  is  always  predominant  in  Paul.  The  con- 
struction vimivnv  rtvt,  to  trust,  rely  upon,  is  found 
2  Tim.  i,  12  (I  know  in  vhntn  I  bare  beliertd,  and  am 
persuaded) ;  Tit.  iii,  8;  Kom.  iv,  8;  Gal.  iii,  6;  Bom. 

iv,  6;  compare  iv,  18.    Instead  of  the  dative  we  find  j 
vigtivhv  ivi  rtva,  Kom.  iv,  5:  ivi  ro»*  Cttcatovvra  \ 
rvv  (iattii'i  (on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly),  iv, 
24.    The  viartiittv  tic  denotes  alwavs  faith  in  Christ 
(Kom.  x,  14;  Gal.  ii,  16;  Phil,  i,  29);  likewi*c  ivi  j 
with  the  dative,  1  Tim.  i,  16;  Kom.  ix,  33.    And  vm-  i 
rtimv  is  used  standing  alone  to  designate  the  fullest 
trust  of  faith,  Kom.  i,  16;  iii,  22;  iv,  11, 18;  x,  4,  10; 
xiii,  11 ;  xv.  13;  1  Cor.  i,  21;  iii,  5;  xiv,  22;  2  Cor. 
tv,  13;  Gal.  iii,  22 ;  Ephes.  i,  13, 19 ;  1  Tbess.  i,  7  ;  ii, 
10,  13 ;  2  Thess.  i,  10. 

In  James  ii,  19,  to  believe  denotes  intellectual  assent, 
but  in  vcr.  23  it  denotes  frust  (see  under  vitrrtc).  In 
Peter  the  two  elements  of  assent  and  trust  are  con- 
joined (comp.  1  Pet.  $,  8,  with  ii,  6,  7 ;  i,  21). 

In  the  Acts  and  SynopU.-al  Gospels,  the  import  of 
the  word  (whether  assent  err  trust,  or  both  conjoined) 
ronst  be  decided  by  the  context. 

The  result  of  our  examination  is,  that  "  faith"  in  the 
N.  T.  includes  three  elements,  each  and  all  necessary 
to  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  while  one  or  another 
of  them  may  become  prominent  according  to  the  con- 
nection, viz.  (1)  full  intellecto.il  acceptance  of  the  rev- 
elation  of  salvation  :  (2)  adherence  to  the  truth  and  to  : 
the  person  of  Christ  thus  accepted ;  (3)  ulwolute  and  ; 


exclusive  trust  In  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  for 
salvation.  In  no  one  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  any  one  of  these  three  elements  wanting. 

(II.)  Early  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Faith. — 1.  In 
the  early  Church,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  as  a 
condition  of  justification  was  universally  maintained. 
But  the  Eastern  thinkers  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  faith  in  a  doctrinal  way,  and  its  true  meaning  was 
not  prominently  developed,  nor  was  the  distinction  be- 
tween faith  and  works  (as  conditions)  sharply  drawn. 
During  the  Apologetic  period  (from  A.L>.  100  to  A.D. 
250),  while  attention  was  "  principally  directed  to  the- 
oretical knowledgi-,/n/A  was  for  the  most  port  consid- 
ered as  hi*torico-dogmatic  faith  in  its  relation  to  yyiL- 
atc.  This  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  knowledge  in 
divine  things  justifies,  while  ignorance  condemns.  Mi- 
nucius  Felix  (f  208),  35  :  Imjteritia  I  hi  tujfirit  ad  pv- 
nam,  notitia  protest  ad  wvinm.  'I  hcophilus  of  Antioch 
(t  181)  ulwj  knows  of  a  fides  historica  alone,  upon 
which  he  makes  salvation  to  depend,  i,  14:  Avi/iuliv 
ovv  Xo/jiuv  rwv  ytvofuvw  Kai  vpoavavitywvnfiivw, 
uvk  dvtiTTw,  aWd  viortvai  vn^ap\<Jv  <p  tv  j3ov- 
\ti  Kai  trv  vvordynSt,  vtartvwv  avrtji,  fit)  it"-v  avta- 
Srujae,  vna^Ffc  avtwutvae  run  iv  aituriotc  rtuuipiaic. 
But,  though  it  was  reserved  for  men  of  later  times  to 
investigate  more  profoundly  the  idea  of  justifying  faith 
in  the  Pauline  sense,  yet  correct  views  on  this  subject 
were  not  entirely  wanting  during  this  period."  Cle- 
ment of  Koine  (t  100)  says  in  a  Pauline  spirit,  "  Call- 
ed by  the  will  of  God  in  Chrift,  we  can  be  justified,  not 
by  ourselves,  not  by  our  own  wisdom  and  piety,  but 
only  by  faith,  by  which  God  has  justified  all  in  all 
ages.  But  shall  we  on  this  account  cease  from  doing 
good,  and  give  up  charity?  No,  we  shall  la  lor  with 
unwearied  zeal  as  God,  who  has  called  us,  always 
woiks,  and  rejoices  in  his  works"  (1  Kp.  ail  Cor.  c.  32, 
33).  Irenams  (t  202)  contrasts  the  new  joyful  oltedi- 
ence  which  ensues  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with 
the  legal  stand-point.  "The  law  which  was  given  to 
bondmen  formed  men's  souls  by  outward  corporeal 
work,  for  it  coerced  men  by  a  curse  to  ol>ey  the  com- 
mandments, in  order  that  they  might  learn  to  obey 
God.  But  the  Word,  the  Logos  who  frees  the  soul,  and 
through  it  the  body,  teaches  a  voluntary  surrender. 
Hence  the  fetters  of  the  law  must  »>e  taken  otf,  and 
man  accustom  himself  to  the  free  obedience  of  love. 
The  obedience  of  freedom  must  be  of  a  higher  kind ; 
we  are  not  allowed  to  go  back  to  our  earlier  stand- 
point; for  he  has  not  set  us  free  in  order  that  we  may 
leave  him ;  this  no  one  can  do  who  has  sincerely  con- 
fessed him.  No  one  can  obtain  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion out  of  communion  with  the  Lord ;  and  the  more 
we  obtain  from  him,  so  much  the  more  must  we  love 
him ;  and  the  more  we  love  him,  so  much  greater  glo- 
ry shall  we  receive  from  him"  (Irenanis,  II<tr.  t>k .  iv, 
chap,  xiii,  1,  23;  Neander,  It  story  of  frgmas,  Kyland, 
p.  216).  Tertullian  (220)  adv.  Mure,  v,  8 :  />  Jidei  ii- 
brrtnte  justijicalur  homo,  now  ex  ligis  serritutr.  quia  Jus- 
tus ex Jide  ririt.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(•f  218), faith  is  not  only  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of 
(iod  (Ctm.  p.  9),  but  by  it  we  are  also  made  the  chil- 
dren of  God  (ib.  p.  28).  Clement  accurately  distin- 
guishes l>etween  theoretical  and  practical  unt>elicf,  and 
understands  by  the  latter  the  want  of  susceptibility  of 
divine  impressions,  a  carnal  mind  which  would  have 
everything  in  a  tangible  shape  (Strom,  ii,  4,  p.  436). 
Origen  (A.D.  250)  in  Xum.  Horn,  xxvi  (<>pp.  Hi,  p. 
369):  ImpossU/Ue  est  ttdrari  nine  file;  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad 
Rom.  (Opp.  iv,  p.  617) :  E'fiamsi  opera  qvis  kabt-at  rx 
lege,  t  itnen.  quia  non  sunt  adijicata  supra  fundamentum 
fidei,  quamris  videantur  tsse  bnna,  latum  operatorem 
suum  justficare  von passunt.  quod  eis  dtest  fiths,  qua*  e»t 
figiiacuhwt  e»rum,  qui  jusfificautur  a  fro  (Hagenhach, 
History  <f  t'ortrines,  §  70;  comp.  nlso  §  34).  Apolli- 
nari*  (f  ;-i85)  on  John  vi,  27,  says :  "  The  eternally  en- 
during food,  by  which  we  are  scaled  by  the  Father  and 
assimilated  to  Christ,  is  the  faith  which  n  akes  alive ;" 
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and  on  ver.  28,  "Faith  both  Justifies  and  sanctifies 
without  ha  man  works,  seeing  that  it  contains  within 
itself  the  noblest  energy,  and  is  not  slothful  or  inac- 
tive" (Dorner,  f'erton  of  Ckritt,  Edinh.  trunsl.,  div.  i, 
vol.  ii, p.  389).  Hilary  (t  86*) :  "By  faith  we  become, 
not  merely  in  a  moral  way,  but  essentially,  one  with 
Him"  (ibid.  p.  418). 

2.  The  Latins,  more  earnest  on  the  practical  than  on 
the  theoretical  side,  seem  to  have  had  deeper  notions 
of  faith  (see  Tertullian,  cited  above).  But  the  minds 
of  theologians  were  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  doc- 
trines of  sin,  grace,  and  free  will  (Pelagian  controver- 
sy), and  not  to  the  appropriation  of  redemption  by 
faith.  The  relations  of  faith  to  knowledge  were  set 
forth  clearly  and  strongly,  however,  in  the  maxim 
Fides  prxree'dit  iutellectum,  first  announced  by  Origen. 
and  adopted  by  Augustine  (Epist.  exx,  3 ;  ed.  Migne, 
ii,  453,  cited  by  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  16*2). 
Compare  also  Augustine,  Ite  Utiiitate  Credetuli,  c.  x- 
xiii,  where  he  shows  the  natural  analogies  for  faith ; 
e.  g.  that  friendship  among  men,  filial  piety,  etc.,  are 
grounded  on  faith.  He  makes  a  distinction  between 
tides  que  and  fides  qua  creditur  (De  7Vtn.  xiii,  2); 
and  uses  the  phrase  fid's  Cathnlica  in  the  objective 
sense,  to  denote  the  body  of  doctrine  "  necessary  to  a 
Christian"  (De  temp.  serm.  53 ;  and  tide.  Jud.  c.  xix). 
Augustine,  says  Melancthon,  did  not  set  forth  fully 
Paul's  doctrine,  though  he  came  nearer  to  it  than  the 
Scholastics  (Utter  to  Brentius,  opp.  ed.  Bretschneidcr, 
ii,  602). 

3.  In  the  scholastic  period  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  degenerated  into  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  theoc- 
racy, and  the  outward  side  of  the  religious  life  (pen- 
ance and  good  works)  was  prominent.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  doctrinal  truths  of  Christianity  were  care- 
fully studied,  and  the  aim  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
(c.  g.  Anselm)  was  to  show  that  fiiih  can  be  verified 
to  the  intellect  as  truth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  science,  as  well  as  of  salva- 
tion. "  First  of  all,"  he  mj*h,  41  faith  must  purify  the 
heart:  we  must  humble  ourselves,  and  become  as  lit- 
tle children.  He  who  believes  not  cannot  cx|*riencc ; 
he  who  has  not  experienced  cannot  understand.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  till  the  soul  rises  on  the  wings  of  faith 
to  God"  (De  Fide  Trinitat.  c.  ii).  The  great  Greek 
theologian,  John  of  D.imascus  (8th  century),  who  may 
be  considered  as  beginning  the  period  of  scholastic 
theology,  defined  faith  as  consisting  of  two  thiius:  1. 
belief  in  the  truth  of  revealed  doctrines,  the  wiortc  f£ 
acoijv  (the  faith  which  cometh  byhraring,  Rom.  x,17); 
2.  firm  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God,  the  faith 
which  is  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen"  (Heb.  xi,  1).  The  first  of 
these,  he  says,  is  the  work  of  our  own  minds;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (D-  Fide  Orth>d.  iv,  10). 
"Anselm  comprises  the  whole  doctrine  of  faith  and 
morals  in  the  question,  how  man  appropriates  redemp- 
tion to  himself.  He  says,  'The  nvre  idea  does  not 
make  faith,  although  this  cannot  exist  without  an  ob- 
ject ;  in  order  to  true  faith  the  right  tendency  of  the 
will  must  l>e  added,  which  grace  imparts'  (/>•■  firatin 
et  Libero  Arbitrio,  c.  vi).  He  distinguishes  (Mow/to- 
gium,  p.  72;  compirc  p.  75)  between  credrre  [hum, 
Chrutum,  and  credere  IS  Detim,  is  Christum;  the  for- 
mer denotes  a  mere  outward  faith  which  only  retains 
the  form ;  the  latter  denotes  the  t  ue,  living  faith, 
which  lays  hold  of  communion  with  God  (crt-dmdo 
trndere,  in  dirinam  esscntium):  the  former  is  value- 
less and  dead ;  the  bitter  contains  the  power  of  love, 
and  testifies  its  power  and  its  life  by  love.  The  faith 
which  is  connected  with  love  cannot  be  inoperative; 
it  proves  its  vitality  by  so  operating.  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  develops  the  general  idea  of  faith  in  connection 
with  the  religious  nature  of  m  m.  Faith  marks  the 
manner  in  which  invisible  blessings  dwell  within  our 
soul*  (qw*dim  mudo  in  nobis  subs>s'unt),  the  real  vital 
communion  with  God,  his  true  existence  in  the  human 


soul.  For  divine  things  ennnot  be  apprehended  by  ns 
through  the  senses,  the  understanding,  or  the  imagi- 
nation, since  they  have  nothing  analogous  to  all  these, 
but  are  exalted  above  all  images.  The  only  vehicle 
of  their  appropriation  is  faith.  Two  elements  meet  in 
it — the  tendency  of  the  disposition,  and  the  matter  of 
cognition.  Tills  latter  is  the  object  of  faith,  but  its 
essence  consists  in  the  tendency  of  the  disposition ; 
and  although  this  is  never  altogether  without  the  for- 
mer, yet  it  constitutes  the  value  of  faith.  Bernard 
agrees  with  Hugo  in  his  view  of  the  nature  of  faith : 
'  even  now,'  he  says, '  many  who  believe  with  confi- 
dence have  only  scanty  knowledge ;  thus  many  in  the 
O.  T.  retained  firm  faith  in  God,  and  received  salva- 
tion by  this  faith,  although  they  knew  not  when  and 
how  salvation  would  come  to  them.'  Abelard's  ex- 
pressions are  also  important  (Seutent.  c,  iv).  '  Faith,' 
he  says,  'always  refers  to  the  invisible,  never  to  the 
visible.  But  how  is  this  ?  when  Christ  said  to  Thom- 
as, "  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed." 
What  Thomas  saw  before  him  was  one  thing,  what  ha 
believed  was  another.  He  confessed  the  man  whom  be 
saw  to  be  the  Lord,  in  whom  he  believed.  He  saw  the 
flesh,  but  he  believed  in  the  God  veiled  in  the  flesh'  " 
(Neander, Ctftrch  //istory.Torrey, iv, 375).  "Not  mere- 
ly Abelard,  but  also  most  of  the  other  schoolmen,  un- 
derstood by  Justificatio  per  fidem  not  objective  justi- 
fication, but  a  subjective  character  of  the  disposition, 
which  proceeds  from  faith,  the  true  inward  aanctifica- 
tion  in  love  which  arises  out  of  faith.  Bernard,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  led  by  his  experience  to  a  more  objec- 
tive view:  'No  one  is  without  sin  (Sermo  on  Solo- 
mon's Simp,  23,  §  15) ;  for  all  righteousness  it  is  enough 
for  me  that  he  is  gracious  to  me  who  has  redeemed  me. 
Christ  is  not  merely  righteous  (fb.  22,  §  8),  but  right- 
eousness itself.'  Tbc  scholastic  doctrine  on  this  point 
received  a  fixed  form  through  Peter  Lombard  (Sen- 
tent.  iii,  dist.  28).  He  makes  a  threefold  distinction 
in  faith :  Drum  credere,  Deo  credere,  and  in  Dtmn  or 
Chrixtvm  eredrre.  The  two  first  amount  merely  to 
holding  a  thing  to  be  true,  but  the  last  is  the  faith  by 
which  we  enter  into  communion  with  God.  With 
such  a  filth  lo%'e  is  necessarily  connected,  and  this 
faith  alone  is  justifying.  Love  is  the  effect  of  this 
f.iith.  and  the  ground  of  the  whole  Christian  life.  Ap- 
plying to  faith  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  the 
form  as  the  formative  principle  (tic oc,  forma),  and  the 
inorganic  material  determined  by  it  (i'*»J.  mnterirf), 
Peter  distinguishes  faith  as  the  oual'ttis  men'is  informit, 
the  mere  material  of  f.iith,  and  the  fides  formata,  when 
the  vivifying  power  of  love  is  added  to  it,  which  forms 
and  determines  it.  The  fclesformaia  is  a  true  virtue, 
and  this  faith,  working  by  love,  alone  justifies"  (Ne- 
ander, ffistnry  of  Itogmm,  Ryland,  p.  522  sq.). 

The  Scholastics  generally  recognised  the  distinction 
(hinted  by  Augustine)  between  objective  and  subjec- 
tive faith  (fides  qva  creditur  and  fides  r/tur  creditur), 
and  also  distinguished  between  developed  (erpiicita) 
and  undeveloped  (impHcita)  faith  (Aquinas,  Summit,  ii, 
qu.  1,  a-t.  7).  But  in  all  the  scholastic  period,  the  prcv- 
al"nee  of  the  sacerdotal  theory  of  religion  hindered,  if 
it  did  not  absolutely  prevent,  a  just  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  faith,  and  naturally  developed  the  theory  of 
the  merit  of  good  works.  Peter  l.omUrd,  indeed,  says 
that  go<id  works  are  those  only  that  spring  from  the 
love  of  God.  which  love  itself  is  the  fruit  of  faith  (opus 
fidfi;  Senlent.  lib.  iii,  dist.  23,  I));  but  the  "views  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  not  quite  so  scriptural ;  thus 
(Summ.  pt.  ii.  2.  qu.  4,  art.  7)  he  speaks  of  faith  itself  as 
a  virtue,  though  he  assi  ms  to  it  the  first  and  highest 
place  among  all  virtues."  He  defines  faith  to  be  "  an 
act  of  the  intellect  assenting  to  divine  truth  in  virtne 
of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  will" 
(Summa,  ii,  2, 1,  4),  and  reckons  faith  among  the  the- 
ological virtues,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  ethi- 
cal ( Seander,  H'iss.  A  bhandlmg.  ed.  Jacobi,  1851,  p.  42). 
"  Such  notions,  however,  led  more  and  more  to  th* 
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revival  of  Pelagianism,  till  the 


'  the  Ref-  I  the  other.   It  conld  not,  consequently,  concede  to  anv 


ormation  returned  to  the  simpler  truths  of  the  Gospel"  |  species  of  human  agency,  however  excellent,  u  ptacu- 
(Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  §  186).  According  I  far  and  atoning  efficacy.  Hence  we  find  none  of  that 
to  Aquinas,  the  faith  by  which  we  are  cleared  from  sin  supplementary  or  perfecting  of  the  work  of  Christ  by 
is  not  the  Jtd*s  informis,  which  can  coexist  with  sin ;  hut  I  the  work  of  the  creature  which  is  found  in  the  pt.pal 


is  the  fids  formata  prr  chariiatem  (faith  informed  by 
love).  In  justification  there  is  a  mottu  charitatis  as 
well  as  a  motvtfdei  (Mtm wo, pt.  iii,  qu. 44, art.  1).  This 
statement  contains  the  germ  of  the  later  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine  (see  other  passages  in  Mohler,  Symbolism, 
N.  Y.  1844,  p.  205 ;  comp.  Beck,  DogmengescMchte,  1864, 
p.  365).  Its  doctrine  (as  that  of  the  period  generally) 
is  that  justification  is  "not  an  objective  act,  but  some- 
thing subjective,  making  man  internally  righteous  by 
the  communication  of  the  divine  life  in  fellowship  with 


aoteriology.  And  this  applies  to  the  highest  of  acts, 
the  act  of  faith  itself.  Faith  itself,  though  the  gift  and 
the  work  of  God,  does  not  justify,  speaking  accurately, 
but  merely  accepts  that  which  does  justify"  (Shedd, 
History  of  Doctrine*,  ii,  887-8).  Luther  was  led  to  the 
true  I'auline  doctrine  of  faith  by  his  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  desperute  condition  of  humanity,  not  sim- 
ply from  its  sense  of  finite  ness  (which  could  only  have 
led  him  to  faith  as  a  realization  of  the  invisible  and 
eternal),  but  also  and  chiefly  from  the  crushing  sense 


Christ.  For  the  attainment  o(  justifcatio,  moreover,  of  personal  guilt  on  account  of  sin.  He  regards  faith 
faith  can  only  tie  the  first  step ;  it  was  not  sufficient  I  not  merely  as  a  mere  attribute,  but,  "  so  to  speak,  as  a 
for  justification,  but  love  must  be  added ;  the  gratia  substantial  and  divine  thing,  so  far  as  it  cleaves  to 


jtutificans  was  first  given  in  the  Jides  formata,  making 
man  internally  righteous.  Since  this  external  idea 
of  faith  required  that  for  effecting  justification  some- 
thing must  be  added  from  without,  the  additional  aid 
of  the  Church  here  waa  demanded''  (Neander,  Dogmas, 
p.  6S1).    See  Justikh-atiow. 

4.  John  Weasel  (f  1489)  was  a  precursor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  his  views  on  faith,  aa  well  as  on  many 
other  points.  None  of  the  theologians  of  the  Scholas- 
tic age  expressed  the  principle  of  faith  so  fully  in  the 
Pauline  spirit  as  Wesscl.  He  considers  it "  not  a  mere 
taking  for  granted  of  historical  facts,  but  the  devotion 
of  the  whole  mind  to  fellowship  with  God  through 
Christ ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  higher  life ;  not 
merely  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  but  also  in  the 
relations  of  man  to  God"  (Ullmann,  Reformers  before 
the  R  formation,  Edinb.  1855,  ii,  468). 

Practically,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  (and 


God,  and  God  is  in  it.  Faith  is  in  the  state  of  the  unto 
myrtira,  union  with  God ;  and  yet  it  is,  at  the  tame 
time,  man's  true  existence."  It  is  no  mere  intellect- 
ual act,  but  a  giving  up  of  the  whole  man  to  trust  in 
Christ;  and  conversely,  a  penetration  of  the  whole 
man  by  the  life  of  Christ.  "  Faith  makes  new  ciea- 
tures  of  us.  My  holiness  and  righteousness  do  not 
spring  from  myself ;  they  arise  alone  out  of  Christ,  in 
whom  I  am  rooted  by  faith"  (Dorner,  Person  of  Christ, 
ii,58,  64).  In  the  Preface  to  the  Fpistk  to  t he  Romans, 
Luther  says:  "Faith  alone  justifies,  and  it  alone  fulfils 
the  law ;  for  faith,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  ol. tains 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  then,  at  length,  from  the  faith 
thus  efficaciously  working  and  living  in  the  heart,  freely 
(Jluunt)  proceed* those  works  which  are  truly  good.  .  .". 
Rut  faith  is  an  energy  in  the  heart ;  at  once  so  effica- 
cloas,  lively,  breathing,  and  powerful  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  inactive,  but  bursts  forth  into  opera- 


ages  before).  Christian  people  were  taught  by  their  '  tion.  Neither  docs  he  who  has  faith  (moratw  )  demur 
pastors  that  the  pardon  of  sin  waa  to  l>e  secured,  not  about  the  question  whether  good  works  have  been  corn- 


by  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  by  penitential  ot>- 
aervances  and  good  works,  followed  by  priestly  abso- 
lution; and/at/A  itaelf  was  generally  held  to  be  sim- 
ply the  reception  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  In 
practice,  faith  was  transformed  into  credulity. 

(III.)  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Doctrints 
of  Faiih  compared. — The  Protestant  Doctrine. — The  cen- 
tral point  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of 
view,  was  justification  by  faith.  Its  development  will 
lie  treated  in  our  article  Ji  HTtFiCATtON  ;  we  can  here 
only  briefly  give  the  distinction  between  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  of  faith :  1.  that  of  the 
Reformers  ;  2.  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  The  Reformers. — The  Reformers,  in  opposition  to 
the  Scholastic  doctrine  of  justification  as  a  subjective 
work  (the  making  just),  brought  out  prominently  the 
objectire  idea  of  justification  (as  a  work  done  for  us  by 
Christ).  '*  On  the  other  side,  correspondingly,  they  re- 
gitritcd  faith  as  subjective,  and  as  the  principle  of  the 
transformation  of  the  whole  inner  life"  (Neander,  Dog- 
mas, ii,  662).  The  prominent  position  of  faith  in  the 
theology  of  the  Reformers  was  a  fundamental  j»rt  of 


manded  or  not ;  but  even  though  there  were  no  law, 
feeling  the  motions  of  this  living  impulse  putting  forth 
and  exerting  itself  in  his  heart,  he  is  spontaneously 
borne  onward  to  work,  and  at  no  time  does  he  cease  to 
perform  such  actions  as  are  truly  pious  and  Christian. 
Faith,  then.  Is  a  constant  fiducut,  a  trust  In  the  mercy 
of  God  toward  us ;  a  trust  living  and  efficaciously  work- 
ing in  the  heart,  by  which  we  cast  ourselves  entirely 
on  God,  and  commit  ourselves  to  him ;  by  which,  ctr- 
h\  frrti,  having  an  assured  reliance,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion about  enduring  death  a  thousand  times."  "  Lu- 
ther laid  the  greatest  stress  at  all  times  on  the  assur- 
ance of  salvation,  and  of  the  divine  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. The  ground  certainty,  on  which  all  other  cer- 
tainty depends,  U  with  him  the  justification  of  the  sin- 
ner for  Christ's  sake  apprehended  by  faith  ;  of  which 
it  is  only  the  objective  statement  to*  say  that  to  him 
the  fundamental  certainty  is  Christ  as  the  Redeemer, 
through  surrender  to  whom  faith  has  full  satisfaction, 
and  knows  that  it  stands  in  the  truth"  (Dorner,  Ge- 
srhichte  d.  Pr  t.  Theol.,  Munchon,  1MT7,  p.  224).  "To 
believe  those  things  to  lie  true  which  are  preached  of 


the  change  that  was  taking  place,  at  the  time,  in  the  Christ  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  thee  a  Christian ; 


general  religious  views  of  Christendom.  "  The  mind 
was  not  satisfied  with  an  objective  and  outward  salva- 
tion, however  valid  and  reliable  it  might  be.  It  desired 
a  consciousness  of  being  saved ;  it  craved  an  experience 
of  salvation.  The  I*rotcstant  mind  could  not  rest  in 
the  Church,  neither  could  it  pretend  to  rest  in  an  atone- 
ment that  was  unappropriated.  The  objective  work  of 
Christ  on  Calvary  must  become  the  subjective  experi- 
ence and  rejoic:ng  of  the  soul  itself.  While,  however, 
the  principle  and  act  of  faith  occupies  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  soteriology  of  the  Reformation,  we 
should  not  fail  to  notice  that  it  is  never  represented  as 
a  procuring  cause  of  justification ;  it  is  only  the  instru- 
mental cause.  Protestantism  was  exceedingly  care- 
ful to  distinguish  justification  from  legal  righteousness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  f  om  sanctification  by  grace  on 


but  thou  must  not  doubt  that  thou  art  of  the  number 
of  them  unto  whom  all  the  l>enefits  of  Christ  are  given 
and  exhibited,  which  he  that  believes  must  plainly 
confess,  that  ho  is  holy,  godly,  righteous,  the  Son  of 
God.  and  certain  of  salvation,  and  that  by  no  merit  of 
his  own,  but  by  the  mere  mercy  of  God  poured  forth 
upon  him  for  Christ's  sake"  (Luther,  Serm.  on  Gal,  i, 
4-7,  in  Fish,  Mnstrrpieces  of  Pulpit  El  qutnet,  i,  40:!). 

Zwingle  held  that  faith,  in  the  sense  of  the  appro- 
priation by  man,  through  grace,  of  the  redemptive  work 
of  Christ,  is  the  only  means  or  instrument  of  salva- 
tion. It  was  one  of  his  grounds  of  objection  to  the 
Roman  and  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  that 
these  doctrines  detract  from  the  glory  of  faith  by  rep- 
resenting it  as  insufficient  for  salvation  (I 
son  of  Christ,  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  116).    Melancthon,  in 
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a  letter  to  Brentius,  May,  1631.  says:  "Faith  alone 
(so/n)  justifies,  not  because  it  is  the  root  (radix),  as  you 
write,  but  because  it  lays  hold  of  Chritt,  on  whose  ac- 
count we  are  accepted.  It  is  not  love,  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  which  justifies,  but  faith  alone,  not  because 
it  is  a  perfection  w»  us,  but  only  Itecause  it  lays  hold  on 
Christ"  (edit.  Bretschneider,  Hal.  Sax.  1835,  ii,  501). 
Calvin  (Institutrs,  bk.  iii,  chap,  xi)  treats  of  faith  at 
large,  and  distinguishes  it  from  "a  common  assent  to 
the  evangelical  history,"  and  refutes  the  nugatory 
distinction  made  by  the  schools  between  fides  formula 
and  fide*  informis.  "  The  disputes  of  the  schools  con- 
cerning faith,  by  simply  styling  God  the  object  of  it, 
rather  mislead  miserable  souls  by  a  vain  speculation 
than  direct  them  to  the  proper  mark.  For,  since  God, 
'dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto,'  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  interposition  of 
Christ  as  the  medium  of  access  to  him."  "  This  evil, 
then,  as  well  as  innumerable  others,  must  be  imputed 
to  the  schoolmen,  who  have,  as  it  were,  concealed 
Christ  by  drawing  a  veil  over  him ;  wherea*,  unless 
our  views  lie  immediately  and  steadily  directed  to 
him,  we  shall  always  be  wandering  through  labyrinths 
without  end.  They  not  only,  by  their  oliscure  defini- 
tions, diminish,  and  almost  annihilate,  all  the  impor- 
tance of  faith,  but  have  fabricated  the  notion  of  im- 
plicit faith,  a  term  with  which  they  have  honored  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  most  perniciously  deluded  the 
miserable  multitude."  "  Is  this  f.iith — to  understand 
nothing,  but  obediently  to  submit  our  understanding 
to  the  Church  ?  Faith  consists  not  in  ignorance,  but 
in  knowledge ;  and  that  not  only  of  God,  but  also  of 
the  divine  will.  .  .  .  For  faith  consists  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  not  in  reverence  to  the  Church. 
...  In  short,  no  man  is  truly  a  believer  unless  he  be 
firmly  persuaded  that  God  is  a  propitious  and  l*>nevo- 
lent  Father  to  him,  and  promise  himself  everything 
from  his  goodness ;  unless,  he  depend  on  the  promises 
of  divine  benevolence  to  him,  and  feels  an  undoubted 
expectation  of  salvation.  He  is  no  believer,  1  say, 
who  does  not  rely  on  the  security  of  his  salvation,  and  I 
confidently  triumph  over  the  devil  and  death"  (Cal-  j 
vin,  Institutes,  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii). 

The  passages  from  the  several  Confessions  will  Iks  j 
given  more  fully  in  the  art.  Justification  ;  wo  cite 
here  a  few.  Augsburg  Confession. — "Men  are  justi- 
fied freely  for  Christ's  sake  through  faith  when  they 
believe  that  thev  are  received  into  favor,  and  their 
sins  are  remitted  for  Christ's  sake;  this  faith  doth 
God  impute  for  righteousness  upon  him"  (Art.  iv). 
The  nature  at  saving  faith  is  set  forth  in  Art.  xx  :  "  It 
is  to  be  observed  here  that  a  mere  historical  belief, 
such  as  wicked  men  and  devils  have,  is  not  here 
meant,  who  also  believe  in  the  history  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
but  that  genuine  faith  is  here  meant  which  causeth  us 
to  believe  that  we  can  obtain  grace  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  Christ,  and  which  giveth  us  the  confi- 
dence that  through  Christ  we  have  a  merciful  God, 
which  also  gives  us  the  assurance  to  know  God,  to  call 
upon  him,  and  to  have  him  always  in  remembrance, 
so  that  the  believer  is  not  without  (iod,  as  are  the 
Gentiles"  (compare  the  Apology  for  the  Confsxion,  art. 
ii,  iii).  Heidelberg  Catechism. — Qu.  21.  "  What  is  true  I 
faith?  Ans.  It  is  not  only  a  certain  knowledge' 
whereby  I  hold  for  truth  all  that  God  has  revealed  to 
us  in  his  word,  but  also  a  hearty  trust,  which  the  i 
Holy  Ghost  works  in  me  by  the  Gospel,  that  not  only  \ 
to  others,  but  to  me  also,  forgiveness  of  sins,  everlast- 
ing righteousness,  and  salvation  are  freely  given  by 
God.  merely  of  grace,  onlv  for  the  sake  of  Christ's 
merit."  Remonstrants'  Confession  (xi,  1).— "Faith  in 
Christ  is  a  firm  assent  (ass>nsu*)  of  the  mind  t»  the 
word  of  God,  joined  with  true  trust  (fiducial  in  Christ, 
so  that  wo  not  only  faithfully  receive  Christ's  doc- 1 
trine  as  true  and  divine,  but  rest  wholly  on  Christ  him- 
self for  salvation."    WestminsUr  Confrssin  (10,  U)._  | 


"  Faith,  thus  receiving  and  resting  on  Christ  and  his 
righteousness,  is  the  alone  instrument  of  justification ; 
yet  it  ...  is  no  dead  faith,  but  worketh  by  love,  fly 
this  faith  a  Christian  belleveth  to  be  true  whatsoever 
U  revealed  in  the  word  .  .  .  but  the  principal  acts  of 
saving  faith  are  accepting,  receiving,  and  resting  upon 
Christ  alone  for  justification,  sanctification,  and  eter- 
nal life,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  faith 
is  different  in  degrees,  weak  or  strong ;  may  be  often 
and  many  ways  assailed  and  weakened,  but  gets  the 
victory,  growing  up  in  many  to  the  attainment  of  a 
full  assurance  through  Christ."  In  all  the  Confes- 
sions, both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  faith  is  held  to  be 
a  laying  hold  on  Christ,  by  whom  we  are  saved  (and 
not  by  our  own  works,  or*  by  any  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion done  in  us). 

2.  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine.  —  The  Augsburg  Con- 
fession (Art.  xx)  speaks  of  the  long  desuetude  of  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Church,  and  the  substitution 
of  childish  and  needless  works  (fasts,  pilgrimages, 
etc.),  as  the  great  cause  of  its  corruption,  and  furnish- 
ing the  chief  occasion  for  the  reformation  of  doctrine. 
"Our  adversaries  now,"  they  say  (A.D.  1530),  ''do 
not  preach  concerning  these  unprofitable  works  as 
they  were  wont :  moreover,  they  have  now  learned  to 
make  mention  of  faith,  about  which,  in  former  times, 
entire  silence  was  observed.  They  now  teach  that  we 
are  not  justified  before  God  by  works  alone,  but  join 
faith  in  Christ  thereto,  and  say  faith  and  works  justify 
us  before  God ;  which  doctrine  imparts  more  consola- 
tion than  mere  confidence  in  good  works."  This  was 
the  chief  theological  dispute  of  the  Reformation,  and 
was  also  the  main  topic  of  theological  discussion  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63).  A  few  of  the  divines 
there  (the  archbishop  of  Sienna,  the  bishop  of  Cava, 
and  others)  held  that  f.iith  alone  justifies ;  but  this  an- 
cient doctrine  was  too  inconsistent  with  the  sacerdotal 
system  to  find  favor  with  the  majority.  "  Great  pains 
were  taken  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  assertion  that 
1  man  is  justified  by  faith,'  and  to  affix  some  determi- 
nate meaning  to  that  expression ;  but  the  task  was  not 
easy.  Some  busied  themselves  in  searching  for  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  word  '  faith'  is  used  in 
Scripture,  which  they  made  to  amount  to  fifteen,  but 
kuew  not  in  which  it  is  employed  when  applied  to  jus- 
tification. At  length,  after  much  disputing,  it  was 
agreed  that  faith  is  the  belief  of  all  things  which  God 
has  revealed,  or  the  Church  has  oommamfed  to  be  be- 
lieved. It  was  distinguished  into  two  sorts :  the  one 
said  to  exist  even  in  sinners,  and  which  was  termed 
upfjrmed,  barren,  and  deatl;  the  other  peculiar  to  the 
just,  and  working  by  charity,  and  thence  called  form- 
ed, efficacious,  and  living  faith.  Still,  as  father  Paul 
observes, '  they  touched  not  the  principal  point  of  the 
difficulty,  which  was  to  ascertain  whether  a  man  is 
justified  before  he  works  righteousness,  or  whether  he 
is  justified  by  his  works  of  righteousness"  (Cramp, 
Text-book  of  Popery,  ch.  vii). 

The  decUion  of  the  Council  is  as  follows  (sess.  vi,  c. 
viii):  "When  the  apostle  says  that  man  is  justified 
'  by  faith,'  and  'freely,'  these  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  that  sense  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  bath 
always  held  and  explained  them,  namely,  that  we  are 
said  to  be  justified  '  by  f.iith'  because  faith  is  the  be- 
ginning of  human  salvation,  the  foundation  and  root 
of  all  justification,  without  which  it  Is  impossible  to 
please  God,  and  come  into  the  fellowship  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  wc  are  said  to  be  justified  '  freely,'  be- 
cause nothing  which  precedes  justification,  whether 
faith  or  works,  can  deserve  the  grace  thereof."  Here 
two  things  are  to  be  noted  :  (1.)  That  the  Komm  idea 
of  faith  in  general  is  that  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Iwdy 
of  doctrine  taught  by  the  Church :  "  I  .a  foi  neces- 
saire  pour  la  justification  est  la  foi  Catholique  d'aprea 
lanuclle  nous  crovons  ce  que  Dieu  a  revile  a  son 
6glisc"  (Drioux,  note  to  his  eilit.  of  Aquinas' s  Summa, 
vi,  600) ;  thus  substantially  making  the  intellect  i 
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the  scat  of  faith,  a*  Bellannine  expressly  pots  it  in  his 
contrast  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  ideas 
«•!  faith:  "ha»retici  fidem  filucuan  esse  detiitiunt;  Ca- 
tholici  tidem  in  inttHntu  sedem  habere  volunt '  {De 
Justf.  i,  4).  How  thoroughly  external  a  thing  this 
f «i it h  may  become  in  practice  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  recitation  of  a  creed,  in  Romanist  language,  is 
called  n n  "act  of  faith"  (Uergier,  Diet,  de  Theoloyie,  iii, 
54).  (2.)  That,  accordingly,  the  Council  of  Trent  makes 
faith  only  the  "  beginniug  of  human  salvation"  (stdutis 
humanai  initium\  and  "  the  root  of  all  justification "  (ra- 
dir  omnis  justifiaitionis).  If  faith  is  simply  an  intel- 
lectual act,  it*  is  fitly  descrilied  as  only  the  "  begin- 
ning" of  justification,  and  not  its  instrument.  So  Moh- 
ler,  in  commenting  on  this  pasauge,  expressly  says  thut 
"  Roman  Catholics  consider  faith  as  the  reunion  with 
God  in  Christ  t  specially  by  means  of  the  faculty  of 
knowledge,  illuminated  and  strengthened  by  grace" 
(Symbolism,  N.  Y.  1844,  p.  204).  In  the  same  vein  is 
the  definition  given  by  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  viz. 
that  the  "faith  necessary  to  salvation  is  that faith  by 
which  we  yield  our  entire  assent  to  whatever  has  been 
revealed  by  almighty  God"  (Baltimore  edit.  p.  19).  It 
is  plain  that  the  notion  of  faith,  as  Protestants  hold  it, 
and  as  they  Micve  that  Paul  held  it,  is  totally  want- 
ing in  the  Roman  doctrine.  Naturally,  too.  with  this 
conception  of  faith,  the  Romanists  deny  that  faith  alone 
justifies,  affirming,  in  the  way  of  the  Scholastics  (see 
above),  that  faith  must  be  Informed  by  charity,  as  the 
germ  of  new  obedience,  a  gift  bestowed  first  in  bap- 
tism, and  renewed  by  confession  and  absolution.  So 
J.  II.  Newman  (Difficulties  of  Anglicanism,  cited  by 
Hare.  Contest  with  Borne,  p.  113)  declares  that  Roman 
"  Catholics  hold  that  fuith  and  love,  faith  and  obedi- 
•nce,  faith  and  works,  are  simply  separable,  and  ordi- 
narily separated  in  fact;  that  faith  does  not  imply 
love,  oltediencc,  or  works;  that  the  firmest  faith,  so  as 
to  move  mountains,  may  exist  without  love — that  is, 
tru;;  faitb,  as  truly  faith  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
as  the  faith  of  a  martyr  or  a  doctor."  On  this  Hare 
remarks:  "This  belief  is  not  faith.  To  many  persons, 
indeed,  it  may  appear  that  this  is  little  more  than  a 
dispute  about  words ;  that  we  use  the  word/m/A  in  one 
sense,  and  the  Romanist  in  another,  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  argue  al>out  the  matter.  But  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  great  arc  the  power  and  the  blow- 
ings promised  to  faith  by  the  Gospel,  it  surely  is  a 
question  of  the  highest  moment  whether  that  power 
and  those  blessings  belong  to  a  lifeless,  inert,  inani- 
mate notion,  or  to  a  living,  energetic  principle.  This 
is  the  great  controversy  between  Romanism  and  Pro- 
testantism. Their  stay  is  the-  opus  nperntum,  our*  fides 
oprrans—  faith,  the  gift  of  God.  apprehending  him 
through  Christ,  renewing  the  whole  man,  and  becom- 
ing the  living  spring  of  his  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and 
actions"  {Contest  tcith  Home,  note  I).  A  letter  of  Run- 
sen's  in  1840  illustrates  the  Roman  idea  of  faith,  as  it 
had  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  J.  H.  Newman  before  he 
went  over  to  Rome.  A  pastor  in  Antwerp  (named 
Sporlein)  was  troubled  about  episcopal  ordination,  and 
came  to  England  for  light.  He  was  invited  to  break- 
fast at  Newman's,  and  found  him  and  a  number  of  his 
friends  ready  to  bear  him.  "  He  unburdened  his  heart 
to  them,  and  they  gave  their  decision — the  verdict  of  a 
New  manic  jury  on  a  case  of  conscience,  viz.  that 1  Pas- 
tor S]iorlein,  -»  a  Continental  Christian,  was  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Antwerp.'  He  objected 
that  by  that  bishop  he  would  be  excommunicated  us  a 
heretic.  '  Of  course ;  but  you  will  conform  to  his  decis- 
ion.' '  How  can  I  do  that,'  exclaimed  Sporlein, '  with- ; 
out  abjuring  my  faith?*  ' Hut  your  faith  is  heresy.' 
1  How  ?  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  embrace  the  er-  1 
rors  of  Rome,  and  to  abjure  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ?' 
'  There  is  no  faith  but  that  of  the  Church.'  4  Rut  my  | 
faith  is  in  Christ  crucified.'  '  You  are  mistaken ;  you  ' 
are  not  saved  by  Christ, but  by  the  Church'  "  (J/eaictr 
qfbvnsen,  by  his  Widow,  London,  186P,  i,  614). 


(IV.)  LaUr  Protestantism.— I.  Whatever  minor  dif- 
ferences may  have  arisen  in  I'rotcstant  theology  as  to 
faith,  all  evangelical  theologians  agree  in  the  follow- 
ing point*:  1.  That  saving  faith  not  only  recognises 
the  supernatural,  but  also  accepts  and  trusts  ub»  dirtily 
on  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  Saviour;  2.  that 
this  saving  power  is  the  gift  of  God ;  8.  that  it  invari- 
ably brings  forth  good  works ;  4.  that  the  faith  which 
appropriates  the  merits  of  Christ  must  be  a  living 
faith ;  6.  that  it  is  not  the  fuith,  nor  the  vitality  of  tho 
faith,  which  justifies  and  saves  man,  but  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  faith,  i.  e.  the  merits  of  Christ  the  Redeem- 
er, and  therefore  that  it  is  an  error  to  attach  a  saving 
quality  to  any  merely  subjective  faith.  The  earlier 
Reformers  and  Confessions  made  assurance  an  essen- 
tial part  of  saving  faith,  but  this  doctrine  was  not  long 
held.    See  Asslhance;  .Jcstificatiox. 

2.  Divisions  of  Fuith.— Faith  is  divided  by  the  theo- 
logians mto  fides  historica  and  fides  aalrifica  (historical 
faith  and  saving  faith).  The  former  is  intellectual 
knowledge  and  (relief  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  the  lat- 
ter a  genuine  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  unto 
salvation.  True  faith  embraces  both.  The  parti  of 
faith,  in  theological  language, arc  three:  a.  Sotitia (act 
of  the  intellect),  knowledge,  instruction  in  the  facts  and 
doctrine*  of  Christianity  (Rom.  x,  14).  b.  A  uensus  (net 
of  the  will),  assent  to  the  doctrine,  or  reccpticn  of  it  as 
true  and  credible,  c.  Fiducia  (act  of  the  heurt),  trust 
or  confidence  in  tho  divine  word.  "True  and  saving 
faith  in  Christ  consist*  both  of  assent  and  trust ;  but 
this  is  not  a  blind  and  superstitious  trust  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  like  that  of  the  heathens  in  their  sacri- 
fices, nor  the  presumptuous  trust  of  wicked  and  im- 
penitent men,  who  depend  on  Christ  to  save  them  in 
their  sins,  but  such  a  trust  as  is  exercised  according 
to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  word  of  God ;  so 
that  to  know  the  Gospel  in  its  leading  principles,  and 
to  have  a  cordial  of  beii'fm  it,  is  necessary  to  that 
more  specific  act  of  faith  which  is  called  reliance,  or, 
in  systematic  language,  fiducial  assent"  (Watson,  In- 
stitutes, ii,  243). 

8.  Faith  in  Christ ;  justifying  Fuith  —  Faith  as  Con- 
dition if  Solvation. — (a.)  Though  the  entire  revelation 
of  God  is  set  forth,  in  one  sense,  as  the  object  of  faith 
(Luke  xxiv,  25,  i>6;  Heb.  xi),  yet  Christ,  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  the  dying  and  risen  Redeemer,  is 
ror'  **$oxr}r,the  object  of  faith  (Gal.  ii,  16;  John  xvii, 
21).  In  the  evangelical  churches,  justifying  faith  is 
understood  to  be  exercised  specifically  in  Christ,  as 
by  his  death  making  expiation  and  satisfaction  for  the 
sinner's  guilt,  or  (to  put  the  same  idea  in  another  light) 
in  God's  covenant  with  mankind  in  Christ,  as  offering 
them  pardon  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  death ;  and  thia 
faith  is  yet  viewed  merely  as  a  condition  of  justifica- 
tion. ((>.)  "  What  faith  is  it,  then,  thiough  which  we 
are  saved  ?  It  may  lie  answered,  first,  in  ;  eneral,  it 
is  a  faith  in  Christ ;  Christ,  and  God  throi'gh  Christ, 
are  the  proper  objects  of  it.  Herein,  therefore,  it  is 
sufficiently,  absolutely  distinguished  from  the  faith 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  heathens.  And  from  the 
faith  of  n  devil  it  is  fully  distiiimiished  by  this — it  is 
not  barely  a  speculative,  rational  thing,  a  cold,  lifeless 
assent,  a  train  of  ideas  in  the  head,  but  also  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart.  For  thus  saith  the  Scripture,  'With 
the  heart  man  bclieveth  unto  righteousness.'  And, 
'  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  shalt  believe  with  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  It  acknowl- 
edges his  desth  as  the  only  sufficient  .means  of  redeem- 
ing man  from  death  eternal,  and  his  resurrection  as 
the  restoration  of  us  all  to  life  and  immortality ;  inas- 
much as  he  '  was  delivered  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again 
for  our  justification.'  Christian  faith  is,  then  not  only 
an  assent  to  the  w  hole  Gospel  of  Christ,  nut  also  a  full 
reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ;  a  trust  in  tho  merits 
of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection;  a  recumbency 
upon  him  as  our  atonement  and  our  life,  as  given  for 
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ns,  and  living  in  us.  It  is  a  sure  confidence  which  a 
man  hath  in  God  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ  bis 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  he  reconciled  to  the  favor  of 
God ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  a  closing  with  him, 
and  cleaving  to  him,  as  our  'wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption,'  or,  in  one  word,  our 
salvation"  (Wesley,  Strm.  on  JuMificatum).  (c.)  Faith 
is  not  meritoriously,  but  instrumcntally,  the  condition 
of  our  pardon.  "  If  Christ  had  not  merited,  God  had 
not  promised  ;  if  God  had  not  promised,  justification 
had  never  followed  on  this  faith :  so  that  the  indisso- 
luble connection  of  faith  and  justification  is  from  God's 
institution,  whereby  he  hath  bound  himself  to  give  the 
b?nent  upon  performance  of  the  condition.  Vet  there 
is  an  aptitude  in  faith  to  be  made  a  condition ;  for  no 
other  act  cm  receive  Christ  as  n  priest  propitiating 
and  pleading  the  propitiation,  and  the  promise  of  God 
for  his  sake  to  give  the  lienetit.  As  receiving  Christ 
and  his  gracious  promise  in  this  manner,  it  acknowl- 
edged man's  guilt,  and  so  man  renounccth  all  right- 
eousness in  himself,  and  honorcth  God  the  Father,  and 
Christ  the  Son  as  the'  only  Redeemer.  It  glorifies 
God's  mercy  and  free  grace  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
acknowledged  on  earth,  as  it  will  l>e  perpetually  ac- 
knowledged in  heaven,  that  the  whole  salvation  of  sin- 
ful man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  last  degree  there- 
of, whereof  there  shall  be  no  end,  is  from  God's  freest 
love,  Christ's  merit  and  intercession,  his  own  gracious 
promise,  and  the  jH>wer  of  his  own  Holy  Spirit"  (I*aw- 
son).  Wesley,  speaking  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  our 
justification,  says,  "  We  mean  this  much,  that  it  Is  the 
only  thing  without  which  no  one  is  justified ;  the  only 
thing  that  is  immediately,  indispensably,  absolutely 
requisite  in  order  to  pinion.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
though  a  man  should  have  everything  else,  without 
faith,  yet  he  cannot  l»c  justified;  so,  on  the  other, 
though  he  Ins  supposed  to  want  everything  else,  yet  if 
he  hath  faith  he  cannot  but  be  justified.  For  suppose 
a  sinner  of  any  kind  or  degree,  in  a  full  sense  of  his 
total  ungodliness,  of  his  total  inability  to  think,  speak, 
or  do  good— suppose,  I  say,  this  sinner,  helpless  and 
hopeless,  casts  himself  wholly  on  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  (which,  indeed,  he  cannot  do  bat  by  the  grace 
of  Gorl),  who  will  affirm  that  any  more  is  required  bo- 
fore  that  sinner  can  lie  justified  ?"  (We*ley,  Sermon  on 
Justification ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  ii,  128 
eq.).  "  Faith,  as  it  is  mere  belief,  may  be  produced 
by  rational  evidence.  But  when  that  is  attained,  the 
work  of  grace  in  the  heart  is  nowhere  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  lie  carried  on  by  the  natural  operation  of  these 
credited  truths.  The  contrary  fact,  that  men  often 
credit  them  and  rem  tin  uninfluenced  by  them,  is  ob- 
vious. When  a  different  state  of  minil  ensues,  it  Is 
ascribed  to  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  an 
influence  which  may  Ihj  ordinarily  resisted.  Ry  that 
inflWuce  men  are  'pricked  in  their  heart;'  and  the 
heart  is  prepared  to  feel  the  dread  impression  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  manifestation  of  man's  perishing 
*t«t<\  not  merely  in  the  doctrine  of  the  word,  but  as  it 
stands  in  the  Spirit's  application  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science. But,  though  this  was  previously  credited, 
and  is  still  credited ;  and  though  its  import  and  mean- 
ing are  now  more  fully  perceived  as  the  perishing 
condition  of  the  awakened  man  is  more  clearly  discov- 
ered, the  faith  of  affiance  does  not  therefore  follow. 
A  person  in  these  circumstances  is  not  to  l»e  likened  to 
a  man  drowning,  who  will  instinctively  seir.e  the  rope 
as  soon  as  it  is  thrown  out  to  him.  There  is  a  per- 
verse disposition  in  man  to  seek  salvation  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  stind  on  terms  with  his  Saviour.  There 
is  a  reluctance  to  trust  wholly  in  his  atonement,  and 
to  lie  saved  by  grace.  There  is  a  sin  of  unbelief,  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  a  repugnance  to  the  committal 
of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which  the  Influence  of  grace,  not 
merely  knowledge  of  the  opposite  truth  and  duty, 
must  conquer.  Even  when  this  is  subdued,  and  man 
is  made  willing  to  be  saved  in  the  appointed  way,  a 


want  of  power  is  felt,  not  to  credit  the  truth  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  its  merits,  or  its  sufficiency,  but 
a  want  of  power  to  trust  wholly,  and  with  confidence, 
in  it,  as  to  the  issue.  It  u  then  that,  like  the  disci- 
ples, and  all  good  men  in  all  ages,  every  man  in  these 
circumstances  prays  for  faith ;  for  this  power  to  trust 
personally,  and  for  himself,  in  the  atonement  made 
for  his  sins.  Thus  he  recognises  Christ  as  '  the  Au- 
thor and  Finisher  of  faith,'  and  faith  as  the  gift  of 
God,  though  his  own  duty:  thus  there  is  in  the  mind 
an  entire  renunciation  of  self  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
seeking  of  all  from  Christ  on  the  other,  which  cannot 
but  Iks  followed  by  the  gift  of  faith,  and  by  the  joy 
which  springs,  not  from  mere  sentiment,  but  from  the 
attestation  of  the  Spirit  to  our  acceptance  with  God. 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  not  only  as  the  Com- 
forter, but  as  the  Sanctifier.  It  is  in  this  way,  too, 
that  faith  saves  us  to  the  end,  by  connecting  us  with 
the  exerted  influence  and  power  of  God,  through 
Christ  •  The  life  that  I  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self for  me.'  These  arc  views  which  will,  it  is  true, 
lie  a  stumbling-stone  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  this  world.  But  there  is  no  remedy  in 
concession.  Still  this  will  stand,  *  Whosoever  receiv- 
ed not  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein' "  (Watson,  Works,  London,  1836, 
vii,  2*24). 

Pye  Smith  (First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  bk.  v, 
ch.  v,  §  3)  defines  the  specific  act  of  saving  faith  to  be 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  directly  and  necessarily 
arises  from  the  principle  of  faith,  which  is  the  projier 
and  characteristic  exertion  of  that  principle,  and  in 
which  tho  real  nature,  design,  and  tendency  of  genu- 
ine faith  is  made  apparent.  This  act  or  exercise  is 
expressed  in  Scripture  by  the  terms  "coming  to  Christ 
—looking  to  him — receiving  him — eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  drinking  his  blood — trusting  in 
him,  and  being  fully  persuaded  of  his  tnith  and  faith- 
fulness." It  is  that  which  our  old  and  excellent  di- 
vines usually  denoted  by  the  phrase  (perhaps  too  fa- 
miliar, but  very  expressive  and  easily  understood) 
cluing  trith  Christ.  President  Edwards  expresses  it 
thus;  "The  whole  act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of  the 
soul  or  heart  with  Christ"  (  Worts,  viil,  M6).  "  Faith 
is  an  assured  resting  of  the  soul  upon  God's  promises 
of  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  for  pardon  of  sins  here  and 
glory  hereafter"  (Dr.  Owen's  Catechism). 

4.  It  has  been  said  (above)  that  Protestant  theologi- 
ans arc  substantially  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  saving 
faith.  But  there  is  a  class  of  divines  in  the  Church 
of  England  (the  so-called  sacramental  or  Romanizing 
party)  who  seem  to  have  gone  back  wholly  to  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  faith,  if  not,  indeed,  to  that  of 
Rome.  One  of  the  lie«t  writers  of  this  school  is  bishop 
Forbes,  of  Brechin,  who,  in  treating  on  Art.  xi  of  the 
Church  of  England,  asserts  that  the  faith  by  which  we 
arc  justified  is  not  the  JHucia  of  Luther,  but  is  "that 
beginning  and  root  of  the  Christian  life  whereby  we 
willingly  believe,  etc.,"  thus  adopting  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  Trent  in  framing  his  definition  of  faith.  So, 
also,  he  adopts  Bellarmine's  statement  that  "love  is 
the  vivifying  principle  of  the  faith  which  impetr.ites 
justification."  While  he  admits  that  the  fathers  often 
affirm  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  he  adds  that 
"they  never  intended,  by  the  word  alone,  to  exclude 
all  works  of  faith  and  grace  from  the  causes  of  justi- 
fication and  eternal  salvation"  (Exploitation  of  the  8f> 
A  rtirtes,  London.  1 W57.  i,  177  sq.).  These  views  are  not 
Pmteotant ;  yet  bishop  Forbes,  and  the  set  of  theologi- 
an* who  agree  with  him  in  iroing  back  to  Romish  doc- 
trine, still  l«Iong  to  a  Church  which  calls  itself  Protes- 
tant. In  happy  contrast,  we  cite  another  divine  of  the. 
same  Church,  I)r.  O'Brien,  who,  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise on  Justification  by  Ftiith  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1B68\  after  a 
clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  as  "rriMf. 
in  Christ;  an  entire  and  unreserved  confidence  in  the 
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efficacy  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  as, 
a  full  reliance  upon  him  and  his  work,"  pro  to  At*  against 
the  error  that,  "in  justification,  faith  is  accounted  to 
us  for  righteousness  because  it  is  in  itself  a  right  prin- 
ciple, ami  one  which  naturally  tends  to  produce  obedi- 
ence to  divine  precepts  :"  and  he  shows  that. "  while  it 
is  the  fit  instrument  of  ottr  justification,  and  the  seminal 
principle  of  holy  oliedicnce,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
instrument  of  our  justification,  essentially  and  proper- 
ly, ticcausc  it  unites  us  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  thut 
wc  have  an  interest  in  all  that  he  has  done  and  suffer- 
ed. God  having,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  ap- 
pointed that  we  should  be  pardoned  and  accepted  fur  the 
sufferings  and  for  the  merits  of  another,  seems  most  fit- 
ly to  have  appointed,  too,  that  our  voluntary  acceptance 
of  this  his  mode  of  freely  forgiving  and  receiving  us,  i 
by  putting  our  trust  in  him  through  whom  these  bless-  | 
ings  are  to  be  bestowed  upon  us,  should  necessarily  j 
precede  our  full  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  this  i 

gracious  scheme,  and  that  nothing  else  should  j 

If  for  our  jus'ifictUion  it  lie  essential,  and  sufficient,  that 
we  be  united  to  Christ— one  with  Christ— /oW  in  Christ 
— does  not  the  act  whereby  we  take  him  for  our  de- 
fence against  that  wrath  which  we  feel  that  we  have  ! 
earned — whereby,  abjuring  all  aelf-depcndencc,  we  cast ' 
ourselves  upon  God's  free  mercies  iu  the  Redeemer, 
with  a  full  sense  of  our  guilt  and  our  danger,  but  in 
a  full  reliance  upon  the  efficacy  of  all  that  he  has 
wrought  and  endured;  does  not  this  act,  whereby  we 
cleave  to  him,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  become  one 
with  him,  seem  the  fit  act  whereunto  to  annex  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  those  inestimable  benefits  which,  how- 
ever dearly  purchased  they  were  by  him  who  bought 
them,  were  designed  to  be,  with  respect  to  us  upon 
whom  they  are  bestowed,  emphatically  free?  With 
less  than  this,  our  part  in  the  procedure  would  not 
have  been,  what  it  was  manifestly  designed  to  be,  in- 
telligent and  voluntary ;  with  more,  it  might  seem  to 
Iks  meritorious.  Whereas  faith  unites  all  the  advan- 
t  iges  that  we  ought  to  look  for  in  the  instrument 
whereby  we  were  to  lay  hold  on  the  blessings  thus 
freely  offered  to  us :  it  makes  us  voluntary  recipients 
«>f  them,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  leave,  even  to  the 
deceitfulness  of  our  own  deceitful  hearts,  the  power  of 
ascribing  to  ourselves  any  meritorious  share  in  pro- 
curing them"  (p.  119  121). 

The  relation  of  faith  to  works,  and  the  question  of 
the  apparent  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul 
and  that  of  James  on  this  point,  will  lie  treated  in  our 
article  Works.  Wo  only  remark  here  that  the  Pn>- 
testant  theology  fas  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the 
extracts  already  given)  holds  that  true  faith  always 
manifests  itself  by  love  and  good  works  (see  A  upsburg 
Confession,  Apology,  c.  iii) :  any  other  fuitb  is  mere  Ihs- 
lief,  or  what  St.  James  calls  "'dead  faith."  The  mi- 
nor differences  among  ProtcstanU  as  to  the  nature  of 
faith  depend  chiefly  upon  differences  as  to  the  nature 
of  justification.    See  Justification. 

See.  besides  the  works  already  cited,  Edwards,  Works 
(X.  Y.  edit.,  4  vols.  8vo),  i.  110 ;  ii,  601  sq. ;  iv,  ("4  sq. ; 
Watcrland,  Work*  (Oxf.  1813),  vi,  23-29;  Pearson, On 
the  Creed,  art.  i ;  Wardlaw,  Systematic  Theology  (Mink 
18.07,  3  vols.  8vo),  ii.  728  sq. ;  Martcnsen,  Christian 
Dogmatic*  (Relink  1866.  8vo).  p.  87,  308  sq. ;  Knapp,  ! 
Christian  Theology,  %  121  sq. ;  Browne,  On  39  Articles 
(X.  Y.  1865),  p.  3<>H  sq. ;  Burnet, On  39  Articl**.  art. 
xi ;  Xitzsch.CariWirAe  Uhre,  $  143;  Monsell.  R>Hgio» 
of  Rrde.'trptinn  (|.ond.  1867,  8vo),  p.  219  sq. ;  Bohmer,  , 
Chris//.  DogtntUik  (Breslau,  1810),  i,  4 ;  ii,  259  sq. ;  Per- 
rone  (Bom.  C.\  Prxriectirme*  Theologies  (ed.  ML'ne,  'J 
vols.),  ii.  1414  sq. ;  Mohler  (R.  C.\  SymMum  (X.  Y. 
1*44),  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  15, 16 ;  Buchanan.On  .hutif cation 
(Edinb.  1867,  8vo\  p.  864  sq. ;  Hare,  i  iVrory  of  Faith 
(reviewed  in  JiibUotheca  Sacra,  July,  I860,  art.  ii); 
Lensiiis,  Pnulin.  Rech'fertigvngafehre  (Leips.  1853,  8vo), 
p.  94  sq. ;  Usteri,  Paulin.  [jhrbegrif (Zur.  1824,  8vo); 
Ritschl,  AltkathoL  Kirche  (Leips.  1857,  8vo),  p.  82  sq. ; 


Schulz,  Die  ChristUche  Ijrhre  v.  Clauhen  (Leips.  18."4, 
8vo);  Cobb,  Philosophy  of  Faith  (Nashville) ;  Ncander, 
Kathalicismus  u.  Protestantismus  (Berlin,  181$,  8vo),  p. 
131-146;  Hase,  Protestant.  Polemik  (Leips.  1865,  Kvo), 
p.  242  sq. ;  Baur,  Kat/uJicismus  vnd  Protestantismus 
(Tubingen,  1*36,  Svo),  p.  259-264;  Elliott,  Delisteation 
of  Romanian,  book  i,  chap,  ii ;  Baur,  Dogmftipn'chichU 
(Leips.  1x67,  3  vols.  8vo),  iii,  200  sq. ;  Cunningham, 
Historical  Theology,  chap,  xxi ;  Bock,  Dogmengt schi lue 
(Tubingen,  WH,  8vo  i,  p.  304-369.    Sec  also  J  lhtifi- 

CATION  ;  SANCTIFICATIOS. 

FAITH,  ACT  OF.    See  Atrro  da  F<5. 

FAITH,  ARTICLES  OF.    See  Article*,  and 

FfNOAMKNTAL. 

FAITH  AND  WORKS.    See  Works. 

FAITH,  CONFESSIONS  OF.  See  Confessions 
of  Faith. 

FAITH,  FUNDAMENTAL  ARTICLES  OF.  See 

FUNDAMENTAL. 

FAITH,  RILE  OF.  I.  Regvla  Fidei.—U  the  early 
Church  the  summary  of  doctrines  taught  to  catoehu- 
tneus,  and  to  which  they  Mere  required  to  jrive  their 
assent  before  baptism,  wns  called  in  Greek  jriffnr,  the 
faith ;  opoc  m<mu»c,  the  limit  or  determination  of  the 
faith;  tVtWic  irittuu}c,cj  position  of  the  faith;  kopuh', 
rule ;  and  in  I^tin.  Regula  fdei,  rule  of  faith.  This 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
Sec  Crkkp,  ArosTi.Fjj";  Regula  Fidri. 

II.  From  the  ancient  usage,  the  phrase  has  l'een 
adopted  (not  very  aptly)  in  modern  theology  to  dmoto 
(1)  the  true  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth ;  and  (2)  the  criterion  or  standard  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Protestants  find  this  rule  in  the  Scriptures 
alone;  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  some  An- 
glicans, find  it  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  also  in  the 
Church,  as  the  authorized  (inspired)  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  whose  interpretations  ate  embodied  in  tra. 
dition.  The  supreme  authority,  according  to  the  Ro- 
mauUts,  lies  in  tradition,  and  in  the  pi  pe  as  its  living 
eX|iounder.  Some  of  the  mystics  and  the  (Quakers 
make  the  "inner  light"  the  supreme  rule:  thus  Rob- 
ert Barclay  says  that  the  highest  source  of  knowledge 
— divine  revelation  and  illumination — is  something  in- 
ternal, trustworthy,  and  self-evident,  which  commands 
reason  to  accept  it  by  the  indwelling  evidence.  The 
Rationalists  make  reason  the  final  arbiter,  and  the 
mind  of  man  the  measure  of  truth. 

(I.)  The  Protestant  Doctrine.— I.  One  of  the  chief  doc- 
trinal elements  of  the  Reformation  waB  the  sufficiency 
of  Scripture  for  faith  and  salvation.  Wickliffe,  indeed, 
anticipated  the  Reformation  in  asserting  the  uutlu  rily 
of  Scripture.  "When  we  truly  Iclievc  in  Christ," 
ho  says,  "the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  is  greater  for  us 
than  that  of  any  other  writing."  lie  makes  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  word  to  spring  from  the 
immediate  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  while  Home 
puts  the  Church  between  the  soul  and  Christ.  Luther 
nlso  rejected  all  mediation  l>etwecn  the  soul  and  Christ. 
"Yet,  before  he  had  consciously  developed  the  princi- 
ple that  the  holy  Scriptures  must  be  the  highest  source 
of  knowledge,  his  doctrine  hud  already  been  formed 
upon  it,  and  unconsciously  he  was  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple to  admit  nothing  which  was  at  variance  with  tho 
Scriptures.  Controversy  first  brought  him  to  carry 
out  this  principle  with  scientific  clearness."  It  w&s, 
however,  first  "scientifically  stated  by  Melancttton 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Leipsig  disputation,  in  which 
Eck  attacked  a  statement  made  by  that  reformer  in 
one  of  his  letters,  which  thus  acquired  nctoriety.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  duty  to  abide  by  the  pure  and  simple 
meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  as,  indeed,  heavenly  truths 
are  always  the  simplest ;  this  meaning  is  to  bo  found 
by  comparing  Holy  Writ  with  itself.  On  this  account 
we  study  Holy  Writ,  in  order  to  pass  judgment  on  all 
human  opinions  by  it  as  a  universal  touchstone"  (J'oiti. 
Eckium  Defensio,  Melancthonii  Optra,  ed.  Bretfchnei- 
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iter,  i,  113,  cited  by  Neander,  History  of  Dogmm.  [Ry-  I  other,  that  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  unlearned,  in 
land],  p.  623).    Both  tradition  and  the  apocryphal  |  a  due  use  of  the  ordinary  means,  may  attain  unto  a 


sufficient  understanding  of  them."  Church  of  Eng- 
land, art.  vi  (vth  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church): 
44  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  lie  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man  that  it  should  lie  believed  as  an  article  of  faith." 
So  the  Creeds  (art.  viii)  are  commended  to  reception 
and  belief  only  because  they  may  be  proved  by  cer- 
tain 14 warrants  of  holy  Scripture;"  works  of  super* 
erogation  (xiv)  are  rejected  as  contradicted  by  the 
word  of  Christ ;  things  ordained  even  by  general  coun- 
cils are  affirmed  (xxi)  to  have  neither  strength  nor 
authority  unless  it  be  declared  that  they  44  be  taken 
out  of  holy  Scripture ;"  purgatory,  p  irdons,  image 
worship,  relic*,  saintly  Invocation  (xxii),  and  tran- 
subsUntiatioti  (xxviii)  are  rejected  as  grounded  "'upon 
no  warrant  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God." 

(II.)  The  Romanist  Doctrine. — The  Council  of  Trent 
<  sea*,  iv,  April  r,  1646,  On  the  Camm )  declares  that 
the  "  Gospel  promised  before  by  the  prophet*  in  tho 
sacred  Scriptures  was  first  orally  published  by  aur 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  afterwards 
commanded  it  to  be  preached  by  his  apostles  to  every 
creature,  as  the  source  of  all  saving  truth  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  this  truth  and  discipline  are  contained 
both  in  written  books  and  in  unwritten  traditions. 


books  were  rejected  by  the  Reformers.  While  the 
material  principle  of  Protestantism  is  justification  by 
faith,  its  formal  principle  ( prirtcipiutn  cngnonc.rndi, 
knowledge-principle,  or  principle  of  cognition)  is  that 
the  word  of  God,  given  in  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  Now  Testaments,  "is  the  pure  and  proper 
source,  as  well  as  the  only  certain  measure  of  all  saving 
truth"  (Schaff,  Principle  of  Protestan  ism,  Chambers- 
burg,  lfUft.  p.  70). 

2.  The  chief  Protestant  Confusions  agree  as  to  the 
rule  of  faith.  The  AugAun/  Confession  repudiates  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  of  Homo  as  to  penances,  fasts, 
etc.  (art.  xv),  discrimina  ciboruin,  etc.  (part  ii,  art. 
v) ;  and  see  especially  Apologia  Confess,  cap.  viii,  p. 
2'HI;  Dr  trnditionibus  hnmanis  in  Ecclcsia;  and  Prof, 
ad  Cmf.  A  ugusl.  p.  6, 44  We  offer  our  confession  .  .  . 
drawn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  pure  word 
of  God."  The  Formula  Concordat,  Epit.  I,  1,  is  more 
definite:  "Credimns,  confilemur  et  docemus  unicam 
regulam  et  normam,  secundum  quam  omni.  dogmata, 
omncsque  doctores  ssstimari  et  judicari  oporteat,  nul- 
lam  omnino  aliam  esse  quatn  prophetica  et  rqiostolica 
scripta  cum  veteris  turn  novi  Testament!,  sicut  scrip- 
turn  est  Psa.  cxix,  10.*»;  Gal.  i,  8."  41  Rcliqna  vert) 
sive  patrum  sive  neotcrieorum  scripta,  qnocunque  ve- 
niant  nomine,  s.icris  Uteris  nequaquam  sunt  teq ui pa- 
ra ndn,  sed  universa  illis  ita  suhjicienda  sunt,  ut  alia 
rationc  non  recipiantur,  nisi  tcstium  loco,  qui  doceant,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  either  received  by  the 
quoi]  etiam  post  apostolorum  tempora  et  in  quibus  par-  apostles  from  the  lip  of  Christ  himself,  or  transmitted 
tibus  orbis  doctrina  ilia  prnpheturum  et  apostolorum  '  by  the  hands  of  the  same  apostles,  under  the  dictation 
sinccrior  conservaU  sit."  "Ca-tera  autem  symbol*  et  of  the  Holy  Spirit :"  and  names  as  canonical  all  the 
alia  script  i,  quorum  p  iullo  ant"  mentionem  fecimus,  Uwks  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  according  to  the 
non  obtinent  uuctoritatem  judicis ;  ha?c  etiam  dignitas  Vulgate  edition ;  declaring  that  the  Council 44  doth  re* 
solis  sacri*  Uteris  deUetur,  sed  duintaxat  pro  religione  celvo  and  reverence,  with  equal  piety  ami  veneration, 
nostra  testimonium  dicunt,  etc."  (We  believe,  confess,  '  all  the  books,  as  well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testa- 
and  teach  that  the  one  rule  and  criterion  by  which  all  incnt,  the  same  God  being  the  author  of  tioth — and  also 
doctrines  and  teaching  are  to  be  tested  is  Scripture  the  aforesaid  traditions,  pertaining  l*»th  to  faith  and 
...  all  other  writings,  whether  ancient  or  modern;  |  manners,  whether  received  from  Christ  himself  or  die- 
all  symbols,  creeds,  etc.,  are  of  use  [not  as  of  equal  au-  tared  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved  in  the  Catholic 
thority,  but  only]  as  witnesses  of  the  [(reservation  of  j  Church  by  continual  succession."  The  Cater fiitm  if 
the  revealed  doctrines,  and  testimonies  for  our  relig-  ;  (he  Council  of  Trent  declares  (Preface}  that  41  all  the 
ion,  etc.).  Co;f.  Gall.  art.  v:  4*  It  is  not  lawful  to  op-  |  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  which  the  faithful  are  to 
pose  either  antiquity,  custom,  multitude,  man's  wis-  be  instructed  are  derived  from  the  Word  of  God,  which 
d'im  and  judgment,  or  edicts,  or  any  decrees,  or  coun-  ]  includes  Scriptures  and  tradition."  These  statements 
cils,  or  visions,  or  miracles,  unto  this  holy  Scripture,  1  are  not  so  decided  as  those  of  Utter  Roman  theologi- 
but  rather  that  all  thing*  ought  to  be  examined  and  ans,  hut  they  were  nevertheless  received  at  the  time 
tried  by  the  rule  and  square  thereof.  Wherefore  we  as  ordaining  a  new  rule  of  faith  in  the  Church.  Bcr- 
do  for  this  cause  also  allow  those  three  cree  ls,  namely,  nard  Gilpin  (t  15K.T)  had,  it  is  said,  been  hesitating 
the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  Ath  masian  Creed*,  l>e-  about  accepting  Protestantism,  but  the  publication  of 
cause  they  Ik;  agreea' le  to  tho  written  word  of  God."  ,  the  decree  of  Trent  decided  him  :  4*  While  he  was  dLs- 
Conf  llriret.W,  1:  "In  controversies  of  religion  on  tract?d  with  these  things,  the  rule  of  faith  changed  by 
matters  of  faith,  we  cannot  admit  any  other  judge  than  th*  Council  of  Trent  astonished  him.  For  he  observed 
God  himself,  pronouncing  by  the  holy  Scripture  what  that  not  only  the  ancient  divines,  but  even  the  modern 
is  true,  what  is  false,  what  is  to  lie  followed, or  what  to  ones,  Lombard.  Scot  us,  and  Aquinas,  all  confessed  that 
be  avoided.  So  we  do  not  rest  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  rule  of  faith  was  solely  to  be  drawn  from  Scrip- 
spiritual  men  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God."  Cmf.  ture.  whereas  he  found,  according  to  the  Council  of 
JJtfgic.  art.  vii :  "  Wo  lielieve  also  that  the  holy  Scrip-  Trent,  that  it  might  ns  well  lie  drawn  from  human  tru- 

ture  doth  most  perfectly  contain  all  the  will  of  God,  '  ditions  The  Church  of  Rome  kept  the  rule  of 

and  that  in  it  all  things  are  abundantly  taught  what-  faith  entire  till  it  was  changed  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
soever  is  necessary  to  Ik-  believed  of  man  to  attain  sal-  From  that  time  he  thought  it  a  point  of  duty  to  forsake 
v.ition."  Wrrtniimtrr  Confrmm,  nrt.  i :  4-  The  whole  her  communion,  that  the  true  Church,  thus  called  out, 
counsel  of  God.  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  his  might  follow  the  Word  of  God"  (Lif  of  Hrrntrd  t.il- 
own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either  pin,  p.  tift,  Glasgow,  1*21,  cited  by  Cramp.  7V-rf-W<- 
expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  net'-  of  Pitj*rry,  ch.  iii).  itellarininc  (+  16-1),  perhaps  the 
e*wiry  consequence  may  be  deduced  front  Scripture;  greatest  of  Roman  theologians,  sets  forth  the  liomun 
unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to  lie  added,  wheth-  theory  more  fully  in  his  treatise  fte  Verba  Dti.  He  di- 
er  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  traditions  of  vide*  it  into  the  written  and  the  unwritten  word.  The 
men.  Nevertheless,  we  acknowledge  the  inward  ilia-  written  word  includes  the  Scripture*  of  the  O.  and  N. 
mi  nation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  necessary  for  the  T. ;  the  unwritten  is  tradition,  i.  e.  1.  dirine  tradition, 
saving  understanding  of  such  things  as  are  revealed  including  doctrines  communicated  by  Christ  himself  to 
in  the  word,"  etc.  "All  things  in  Scripture  are  not  ,  th"  apostles,  and  taught  by  them,  but  not  recorded ;  2. 
alik'*  plain  in  themselves,  nor  alik"  clear  unto  all :  yet  ,  npastolical  tradition,  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles, 
tho<e  things  which  are  n>v-cs-.*ry  to  Ik?  known.be-  but  not  recorded  in  their  writings;  8.  ecclejinstical 
lieved.  and  observed  for  salvation  are  *o  clearly  pre-  tradition.  Including  ancient  customs  and  usages  hand- 
pounded  and  opened  in  some  place  of  Scripture  or  ed  down  in  the  Church.  The 
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598  aq.).  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  (Edinb.  Rev.  April,  1848), 
that,  according  to  the  Tractarian  theory,  "the  Scrip- 
tares  are  not  the  Mile  or  a  perfect  rule  of  faith;  they  are 
to  be  tupjjemtnttd  by  tradition;  they  furnish  at  best 
bnt  the  germ  of  ait  imperfectly  developed  Chibtiani- 
ty,  which  U  to  be  found  full  blown  and  perfect  some- 
where (no  one  can  tell  where)  in  the  third,  or  fourth, 
or  fifth,  or  sixth  century,  or  some  century  still  later; 
and  the  fathers  have  much  to  tell  us  of  undoubted 
apostolical  authority,  which  the  apostles  themselves 
have  failed  to  tell.  Infinite  arc  the  disputes  which 
such  a  theory  instantly  gives  rise  to.  In  essence  and 
spite  of  his  skill,  in  his  statement  that  "it  is  the  I  principle  it  in  nowise  differs  from  that  of  Home  (for  it 
Church  in  which  alone  man  arrives  at  the  true  under-  :  affirms  both  a  written  and  an  xmtrritten  vxird);  it  dif- 


ditlons  he  maintains  on  the  express  ground  of  the 
insufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  life 
(asscriinus  in  Scripturis  non  contineri  express*  totam 
doctrioam  necessarian?  sive  de  fide  sivc  de  moribus, 
lie  Verba  Dei,  iv,  .1).  The  substance  of  these  passages 
is,  that  in  the  rule  of  faith  tradition  is  an  authority 
independent  of  Scripture,  Mild  in  all  respects  equal  to 
it  in  binding  force.  Mohler  (Symbolism,  §  38)  attempts 
to  refine  the  Roman  doctrine,  but,  in  fact,  disguises  it 
under  an  ideal  theory  of  his  own,  intended  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  "the  spirit  of  the  age,"  or  else  inspired  by  it. 
But  the  substance  of  the  Koraan  doctrine  remains,  in 


standing  of  Holy  Writ."  One 

skilful  advocates  of  the  Roman  view  is  archbishop 
Manning,  who,  in  his  Groumls  of  Faith  (London,  1*52, 
8vo),  maintains  that  "universal  tradition  is  the  su- 
preme interpreter  of  Scripture,"  and  that  this  tradition 
is  maintained  only  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which 
the  pope  is  the  head  and  exponent.  Dr.  Schaff  sums 
up  the  vices  of  the  Romanist  theory  of  the  rule  of  faith 
as  follows :  "  The  distinction  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  Is  unsettled  by  it.  This  pantheistic  feat- 
ure runs  through  the  whole  system,  culminating  in 
the  respect  shown  towards  the  pope  as  lawfully  hold- 
ing and  exercising  the  threefold  offic  e  of  Christ  him- 
self. Too  much  is  allowed,  again,  to  human  agency  in 
the  formation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  limiting  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  mere  assistance  and 
guidance  (n*xuttmtia  tt  directio).  Still  farther,  the  Lat- 
in translation  of  Jerome,  a  work  of  course  proceeding 
from  a  particular  Church  position,  and  reflecting  its 
image,  is  not  only  placed  on  a  par  with  the  original 
text,  but  in  actual  use  preferred  to  it  altogether  (Bel- 
larmine.As  Vtrbo  Dei,  ii,  10).  In  the  fourth  place,  the 
charge  of  darkness  and  ambiguity  is  brought  against 
the  Scriptures,  whence  tradition  is  held  to  be  necessary 
for  their  interpretation,  and  it  is  counselled  that  the 
laity  should  not  read  them  except  in  cases  of  special 
qualification,  of  which  the  bishop  Is  to  be  the  judge. 
In  short,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  for  its  object  to  Mibordinatc  the  Bible  to 
tradition,  and  then  to  make  itself  the  infallible  judge 
of  truth,  with  power  to  determine  at  pleasure  what  is 
God's  word  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  to 
anathematize  everything  that  may  go  lievond  its  past 
decisions,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  .Jansenism,  it  should  be  an  actual  deepening 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  itself"  (Principle  of 
Protrrtitnl  'itm,  p.  74). 

(III.)  The  nnc  Anglican  Doctrinr.  —  The  so-called 
Tractarian  party  in  the  Church  of  England  adopted, 
almost  at  its  first  beginning  in  Oxford,  in  substance, 
the  Romanist  theory  of  the  rule  of  faith;  so,  e.  g. 
"TmcUfor  the  Times"  (No.  70):  "Catholic  tradition 
teaches  revealed  truth,  Scripture  proves  it :  Scripture 
is  the  document  of  faith,  tradition  the  witness  of  it : 
Scripture,  and  tradition,  taken  together,  are  the  joint 
rule  of  faith."  The  truth  was,  that  the  men  compris- 
ing this  new  party  had  already  embraced  several  of 
the  Romanist  doctrine*,  and.  not  finding  any  warrant 
for  them  in  Scripture,  sought  It  In  tradition.  Thus 
Keble  (Sermon  on  Tratlitim)  asserts  that  without  tra- 
dition it  would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "real  presence,"  that  of  the  "  clergy  as 
a  distinct  order,"  and  that  "consecration  by  apostol- 
ical authority  is  essential  to  the  F.uchnrist"  (see  fur- 
ther in  Goodc,  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,  ii, 
18  sq.)-  Some  of  these  writers  soon  began  to  decry 
Protestantism  as  a  failure,  and  the  Reformation  as  a 
schism ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  assert  that  the  Scrip-' 
tures  are  both  defective  and  obscure,  and  that  many 
doctrines  necessary  to  faith  are  not  in  Scripture  at  all, 
but  must  be  learned  from  tradition,  which  is  "partly 
the  interpretation  and  partly  the  supplement  of  Scrip- 
ture" (see  an  able  article  in  the  Princeton  Rev.  1842,  p. 


>f  the  latest  and  most  |  fere  only  in  the  pleasant  and  gratuitously  perplexing 
addition  that  it  Is  impossible  to  assign  the  period  with- 
in which  tbc  circle  of  Catholic  verities  ma}'  lie  sup- 
posed complete— the  period  when  the  slowly  developed 
Church  system  became  ripe,  but  had  not  yet  become 
rotten.  The  unity  of  faith  which  is  thus  sought  is  far- 
ther off  than  ever,  for  the  materials  of  discord  are  en- 
larged a  thousand  fold.  1.  There  is  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  there  be  any  such  authoritative  role  of  faith 
at  all,  and  this  alone  promises  to  be  an  endless  contro- 
versy. 2.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  such  a  rule,  the  uncertainty  in  its  applica- 
tion would  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  lieing  of  any 
use.  8.  Even  if  men  In  general  are  told  that  they  need 
not  inquire  for  themselves,  but  just  receive  what  their 
'authorized  guides'  choose  to  tell  them,  private  judg- 
ment is  still  pressed  with  insuperable  difficulties;  for, 
alas!  we  find  thntthe  'authorized  guides' themselves, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  private  judgment,  have  arrived 
at  very  different  conclusions  as  to  what  is  Catholic 
verity  and  what  is  not.  It  is  very  easy  for  Mr.  New- 
man to  talk  in  magniloquent  phrase  of  that  much 
abused  abstraction,  the  'Church,'  and  to  represent  his 
system  of  Church  principles'  as  one  and  complete  in 
every  age.  But  when  we  inquire  which  is  that  Church, 
vhat  are  the  doctrines  it  has  delivered  as  the  complete 
circle  of  verity,  and  who  are  its  infallible  interpreters, 
we  find  those  whom  these  authorized  guides  proclaim 
tonally  authorized  at  endless  variance — Romanists, 
Greeks,  and  Anglicans  differing  in  judgment  from 
each  other  and  from  themselves.  In  a  word,  we  find 
tho  'Church'  is  just  Mr.  Newman  or  Dr.  Pusey — not 
unbecomingly  disguised  in  the  habiliments  of  a  *ome- 
what  antiquated  lady,  and  uttering  their  '  private  Judg- 
ments' as  veritable  oracles.  What  can  one  of  there 
'guides'  say  to  'a  brother  guide'  who  declares,  'I 
adopt  your  principles,  and  it  appears  to  me  and  many 
others  that,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  you  con- 
tend for  the  apostolical  succession—  th;.t  is,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  Church — I  n  ust  contend  for  the 
celilwcy  of  the  clergy  ?'  Or  to  another,  who  declares, 
'  On  our  common  principles  I  think  there  is  j:ood  rea- 
son to  admit  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of 
images,  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  holy  relics,  the 
monastic  institute,  to  be  of  apostolical  origin  ?'  Or  to 
another,  *  It  appears  to  mc  that  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory is  but  n  development  of  the  doctrine  which  justifies 
prayers  for  the  dead  ?'  "  Dr.  Arnold  was  right  in  his 
view  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tractarian  doctrine  :  J. 
II. Newman  and  many  others  went  logically  to  Rome, 
while  Dr.  Pusey  illogically  remained  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  corrupt  it.  And  now,  1M>9,  the  Romaniz- 
ing party  in  that  Church  bids  defiance  to  both  "  Pro- 
testant tradition"  nnd  the  state  law. 

III.  It  is  one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Romanists 
against  Protestantism  that  it  has  violently  separated 
itself  from  the  histo  ical  life  of  Christianity  by  its  de- 
nial of  tradition.  But  the  charge  is  unfounded.  Pro- 
testantism is  the  continuation  of  the  true  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, reformed  from  the  errors  of  Rome,  among 
which  errors  was  tho  exaltation  of  tradition  to  a  level 
with  Scripture  as  an  authority.  No  such  view  of  tra- 
dition can  bo  found  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  early 
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Church  writer*.  According  to  the  Protestant  view, 
the  Greek  anil  Roman  doctrine  of  the  rule  of  faith 
takes  away  Christ,  and  puts  an  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion in  his  place.  Hut  Protestantism  docs  not  deny 
the  value  of  tradition  in  transmitting  Christian  doc- 
trine :  its  value  is  inestimoblo.  But  it  is  not  author- 
itative or  final ;  it  is  a  servant,  not  a  master.  In  fact, 
the  question  of  the  rule  of  faith  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  or,  indeed, 
identical  with  it  in  the  last  analysis.  So,  ut  the  fourth  | 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  the  question  of 
Scripture  and  tradition  came  up  for  discussion,  Vin- 
cent Lun'-I,  one  of  the  member*  of  the  council,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, "  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  treat  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  instance,  because  Scripture  derived 
its  authority  from  the  Church.  Ho  added  that  if  it 
were  once  established  that  all  Christians  are  bound  to 
obey  the  Church,  everything  else  would  be  easy,  and 
that  this  was  the  only  argument  that  would  refute  the 
heretics."  While  Protestantism  leads  to  Christ  through 
the  Scriptures,  and  through  Christ  to  the  Church, 
Home  pretmds  to  lead  through  the  Church  to  Christ 
and  the  Scriptures;  the  authority  of  the  Protestant 
doc  trine  being  its  conformity  with  repealed  truth,  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  the  aitumed  infallibility 
of  the  Church.  In  causis  spiritualibut  necessurio  ad- 
mit Undus  a'iquis  supremus  judtx  conlrorersiarum  (in 
spiritual  things  there  must  needs  be  some  final  and  su- 
preme jud^e  to  decide  controverted  questions)  is  the 
old  postulate  of  those  who  contend  for  a  visible  Church 
endowed  with  God's  own  infallibility.  Grant  them 
their  postulate,  in  their  own  sense  of  it,  and  the  whole 
theory  of  '"Church  principles,"  as  the  modern  success- 
ors of  Hildebratid  complacently  name  their  dogmas, 
will  inevitably  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be 
settled  that  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  alone, 
constitute  the  true  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  we  shall  have  done  forever  with  the  juggling 
priestcraft  which  has  so  long  disgraced  Christianity, 
anil  which  finds  its  only  hope  of  support  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition.  The  question  is  a  vital  one.  It  is  not 
a  mere  matter  of  detail,  about  which  m?n  can  differ  at 
pleasure;  it  is  the  Rubicon  which  separates  Protest- 
untism  from  Popery.  It  involves  a  choice  between 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  declared  by  himself  and  his 
apostles,  and  that  deadly  apostasy  which  Paul  in  his 
lifetime  saw  threatening — nay,  the  effects  of  which, 
during  his  captivity,  had  nearly  supplanted  his  own 
gospel  in  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  w  hic  h  he  declares 
would  come  speedilv  with  a  fearful  power  of  Iving 
wonders"  (Stanley,"  Ufa  nf  Arnold,  ii,  110).  The 
Church  of  God,  according  to  the  Protestant,  is  built 
upon  the  "  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles, 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ;"  accord- 
ing to  the  traditionist,  upon  the  sands  of  antiquity  a* 
well.  From  the  beginning  men  have  m  ide  the  word 
of  (Jod  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions.  Sec 
Bidlk,  Usbof;  Fathers;  Infallibility;  Pkotes- 
tantism  ;  Humanism  ;  and  especially  Tkamtios. 

Literature.—  Besides  the  authors  already  named  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  see  Winer,  Comp.  harstsl/uny, 
18  U5,  p.  27;  Nit/.sch,  System  d.  chri<tt.  Uhre.  §  .'M-39; 
Paillc.  Rijht  Ut'  "/'A-  Fathers  (Philada.  IS 12mo); 
Elliott,  D-linrition  of  Rommism,  bk.  i,  chip,  i  and  Hi;  ! 
Jeremy  Taylor.  fHssn-isice  from  Popery  i  Hcher's  «*d.), 
x,  .'lK:t  sq.  ;  Chemnitz,  Eranven  i'msi/ii  Tridentini ; 
Chillingworth,  Rrligim  if  Protestant*  (I'hil.ulcl.  \x:ih\ 
8vn;  Mar-di,  t'ompurttticr  I'ieir  of  the.  Churches  >f  Eng- 
land and  Home  <Cnmhridg«,  1*11.  Kvo) ;  Stillingthet, 
Protestant  tirimwl*  of  Faith  (Work*,  Ixmd.  1709,  vols.  . 
iv,  v,  and  vi);  Knapp,  Christian  Thrid.  §  vii;  Goodc,  i 
Divine  Rule  of  Faith  itnd  l*ractice  (2d  cd.  Lond.  1853, 
3  vols.  8v<i) :  Pin  k,  Appeal  from  TratUtion  u>  Scripure 
(Sew  York,  1«»4, l'mo,  reviewed  by  Mt'lintock  in  the 
BHAical  Repository,  .Ian.  Mil,  art.  2);  Edinh.  Review, 
April,  184H;  l.itfhtfoot,  Works,  vi,  54;  Rosenmuller, 
lh  Orig.  Theolog.  cap.  .\i,  §  35;  Holden,  Aulhvri  g  of . 


Tradition  (Phil.  1841);  Hawkins,  Dissert,  on  Tradition 
(Oxf.  1H19,  8v.»);  Burnet.  On  :»  Articles;  Browne,  On 
Ul>  Articles ;  Forbes,  On  3'J  Articles  (each  on  art.  vi). 

FAITH  AND  REASON'.  Religion  and  science 
express  in  the  ubstract  and  in  the  concrete  the  two  op- 
(Msitu  poles  of  human  knowledge,  between  which  there 
must  always  bs  discrepance,  and  has  usually  been  dis- 
cord. In  all  ages  in  which  there  has  been  any  nota- 
ble activity  of  intelligence  there  has  been  a  contro- 
versy, more  or  less  violent,  between  the  claims  of 
religious  authority  and  the  pretensions  of  human  rea- 
son. The  acriinouy  of  the  strife  has  been  increased, 
and  the  importance  of  appeasing  it  has  been  augment- 
ed by  every  extension  of  the  domain  of  precise,  cohe- 
rent, systematic  reasoning.  Every  creed  accepted  by 
a  cultivated  and  speculative  community  has  been  in 
turu  assailed  by  a  spirit  of  speculative  scrutiny,  which 
has  gradually  encroached  upon  the  sacred  domain, 
and  has  ultimately  denied  all  validity  to  doctrines  not 
established  by  the  processes  of  ratiocination,  or  discov- 
ered and  confirmed  by  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment. The  primeval  theology  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
capricious  aud  graceful  fantasies  of  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, the  stern  solemnity  of  the  Roman  Fasti,  the  arbi- 
trary credulities  of  Islaintsm,  have  all  experienced 
this  phase  of  hostility,  as  well  as  Christianity,  in  the 
various  periods  and  forms  of  it*  dissemination.  But 
never  has  this  war  been  more  deadly  in  mode  or  in 
menace  than  in  this  current  age,  w  hen  the  foundations 
of  revealed  truth  are  undermined  by  insidious  ap- 
proaches, and  when  science  erects  Its  multitudinous 
batteries  against  all  the  ramparts  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  other  times,  attempts  more  or  less  unsuccessful, 
have  been  m  ide  to  restore  natural  amity  between 
these  embittered  adversaries.  The  Euhemerism  of 
the  Greeks  was  an  effort  to  explain  the  legendary  su- 
perstitions of  Greece  so  as  to  render  them  acceptable 
to  the  enlightened  doubts  of  Hellenic  philosophy.  See 
Eiiiemf.ius.  A  second  and  more  elaborate  plan  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  expiring  reverence  fur  the  di- 
vinities of  the  pagan  world  was  hazarded  by  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  See  Neo-PlatoXIsm.  Both  experiments 
signally  failed.  In  a  much  later  period,  with  wholly 
dissimilar  weapons,  and  with  mu<  h  vaster  interests  at 
stake,  the  illustrious  Leibnitz  undertook  to  reconcile 
religion  and  reason  in  a  treatise  equally  remarkable 
for  the  classical  elegance  of  its  style,  and  for  the  vigor 
and  profundity  of  its  argumentation.  It  was  negative 
in  its  character,  and  only  offered  a  compromise.  Such 
was  also  the  complexion  of  the  admirable  work  of 
bishop  Butler  on  the  Analogy  if  A'a/uru/  and  Revealed 
Religion.  In  consequence,  these  luminous  essays  only 
interpose  as  landmarks  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  be- 
tween the  hardy  scepticism  of  the  IwKinning  and  the 
revolutionary  atheism  of  the  close  of  the  l*th  century. 
The  war  has  become  more  determined,  even  (hough  it 
may  have  gradually  lost  much  of  its  earlier  bitterness. 
Extremists  on  both  sides  now  declare  that  there  is  an 
implacable  antagonism  between  faith  and  science. 
Ministers  of  religion  may  l>e  found  denouncing  the 
procedures  and  conclusions  of  science  as  "  enmity  with 
God,"  and  as  incompatible  with  revealed  truth;  as  if 
the  laws  of  the  creation  could  be  at  variance  with  the 
declarations  of  the  Creator.  Adepts  in  scientific  re- 
search, on  the  other  hand,  proclaim  the  deceptiveness 
and  inanity  of  all  religious  doctrine  as  contradictory 
to  the  clearly  ascertained  processes  of  the  universe ; 
as  if  the  phenomena  of  matter  could  controvert  tho 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ineradicable 
instincts,  appetencies,  aud  requirements  of  the  human 
heart. 

Yet,  even  in  this  apparently  hopeless  stste  of  dis- 
cord, renewed  endeavors  have  lieeu  made  to  bring  tb« 
great  adversaries  into  harmonious  union.  The  most 
recent  ami  the  most  notable  of  these  is  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  which  is  plausible  in  its  pretensions,  but  most 
delusive  in  its  results.    It  is  singularly  insidious  in 
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design  and  in  execution.  It  l>ctrays  with  a  kiss,  and  pect  of  final  accordance;  if  there  (9  nut,  the  1 
deals  a  mortal  tttab  while  inquiring,  *'  How  is  it  with  j  are  ineradicable  and  immedicable, 
thee,  my  brother?"  It  recognises  the  universality, ;  The  conditions  under  which  the  question  presents 
the  indestructibility,  the  necessity  of  religious  belief,  itself  are  thus,  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
admits  the  impossibility  of  ignoring  or  dispelling  the  I  contending  parties;  the  detection  of  miy  agreement  in 
attributes  of  a  Supreme  Iteing.  and  yet  attenuates  ev- '  their  intrinsic  character;  and  tin?  discernment  of  tho 
crything  thus  admitted  till  it  sublimates  these  con-  j  causes  of  their  opposition  and  diverge  procedure.  It 
ceptions  into  a  vaporous  phenomenalism,  a  misty  hal-  becomes  expedient,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  peculiar 
lucination  of  the  human  mind  under  the  perennial  hy-  character  and  functions  of  faith  and  science  respect- 
|*x  hundria  of  a  morbid  fantasy.  No  suspension  of  ivcly.  This  cannot  l>e  accomplished  by  anv  mode  of 
ann«  has  liccn  obtained,  because  each  party  hopes  for  1  mere  logic  »1  division  and  definition,  because  faith  re- 
a  decisive  victory.  But  the  prolongation  and  exaccr-  sides  in  our  spiritual  susceptibilities,  and  is  inca|ial>le 
bation  of  this  strife  are  most  disastrous,  not  merely  to  '  of  verbal  circumscription ;  and  because  science  admits 
the  legitimate  autho.ity  of  religion,  but  to  the  equally  of  no  immutable  I  boundaries,  but  "grows  forever  and 
legitimate  dem  .wis  of  science.  One  portion  of  the  1  forever."  But  the  churactcr  of  each  may  he  sufficient- 
Christian  community  is  repelled  from  the  prompt  ac-  1  ly  described  to  permit  the  contradistinction  of  the  two, 
coptance  and  the  zealous  encouragement  of  the  discov-  to  exhibit  their  contrasts,  and  to  disclose  any  harmony 
eries  of  science  by  the  apprehension  that  the  bulwarks  that  may  exist  In-tween  them. 

of  revealed  religion  may  !>c  surrendered  U>  an  unspar-  Science  is  precise,  definite,  systematic  knew  lodge, 
ing  foe.  Another  portion  rejects  the  teachings  of  the  attained  and  co-ordini.ted  by  the  application  of  hi  ni:;n 
Church  and  of  the  Christian  creed  from  disgust  at  an  I  reasoning  to  admitted  facts  or  obser\*cd  phenomena, 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  opposition  to  science.  The  conclusions  of  science  are  reached  and  are  con- 
A  third  party,  intermediate  lajtween  the  two,  extends  nected  together  by  tho  discovery  of  the  gcncrul  prin- 
a  lxand  to  both ;  surrenders  whatever  rationalism  ques-  ciples  w  Inch  reguiate  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena 
tions,  and  professes  to  retain  in  a  changed  sense  all  !  and  reveal  the  conditions  of  their  occurrence.  'I  hc.*e 
that  is  essential  in  the  dogmas  of  religion.  Mean-  principles  are  established  by  the  employment  of  the 
while,  those  of  vicious  inclinations  rind  an  excuse  for  two  processes  of  deduction  and  induction;  and  science 
the  indulgence  of  their  pas-ions  and  the  rejection  of  j  is  the  determination  by  the  r.rts  of  mixmiug  of  such 
moral  restraints  in  an  intelligent  repudiation  or  in  a  (  knowledge  as  is  apprehensible  by  the  logical  faculties 
doubtful  acknowledgment  of  religion  ;  while  the  mul-  ,  of  the  human  mind.  The  conclusions  attained  are 
titude,  careless  and  stolid,  pursues  its  private  ambi-  !  more  or  less  firmly  believed  according  to  the  sufficicn- 
tions  or  pe  sotial  whims  without  regard  to  the  obliga-  cy  or  insufficiency  of  the  reasoning;  but,  when  firmly 
tions  of  this  life,  without  concern  for  that  great  here-  established,  are  believed  on  the  strength  of  the  cvi- 
after  which  occupies  no  place  in  its  thou^lUs.  The  dence.  and  cannot  l>e  doubted  except  by  remembering 
conciliation  of  faith  and  science  thus  becomes  more  ur-  the  finite  power  i:iid  comprehension,  and  consequent 
gent  thau  in  any  former  time,  and  its  urgency  is  in-  .  fallibility  of  the  reasoning  mind  itself.  This  limita- 
creased  by  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  in  the  j  lion,  though  propetly — nay.  inevitably  overlooked  in 
midst  of  contentions  between  reciprocally  repellant  the  constitution  and  acceptance  of  scientific  truth,  can- 
combatants,  armed  on  the  one  side  with  the  thunders  of  not  be  safely  disregarded  in  the  estimation  of  the  va- 
the  Almighty,  the  promises  of  heaven,  and  the  terrors  lidity  and  certainty  of  scientific  procedure, 
of  hell,  and  on  the  other  with  the  dazzling  panoply  Faith  is  something  more  than  rational  belief— somc- 
of  modern  investigation,  and  w  ith  weapons  wreathed  thing  more  linn  and  assured  than  scientific  or  phil- 
with  the  laurel*  of  a  century  of  scientific  achievements,  osophic  conviction.    Conviction  is  produced  by  the 


The  re-e»ublishmcnt  of  fraternal  union  between  two 
so  widely  alienated  disputants  must  bo  1111  arduous  and 
always  a  somewhat  doubtful  task.    4'^«i*  nmrordabil 


strength  of  the  arguments  adduced — by  the  influence 
of  the  demonMration  or  other  evidence  on  the  under- 
standing.   Faith  goes  far  beyond  this,  laith  in  the  as- 


Vtnbtm  ctmirtirittatem  ?"  A  mere  trace  w  ill  answer  surance  conveyed,  and  in  the  di«prot>ortion  between 
no  good  purpose.  It  would  simply  convert  a  running  the  test:m<  ny  and  what  is  accepted  on  that  testimony, 
sore  into  a  purulent  condition  of  the  whole  system.  "Seeing  is  believing,"  but  he  who  "w;«lks  by  faith" 
The  conciliation,  to  lm  efficient,  must  rest  on  an  essen-  "walks  not  by  sight."  We  believe  in  the  results  of 
tial  harmony  of  principles,  on  a  recognised  dissimilar-  science;  we  have  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation.  We 
ity  of  aims  and  applications.  Even  then  the  agree-  ]  believe  that  the  earth  is  round ;  we  have  kith  in  the 
ment  may  l»e  liable  to  occasional  rupture  from  recipro-  I  existence  of  (iod,  und  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
cal  jealousies ;  but  room  must  be  allowed  for  partial  Conviction  questions  and  scrutinize;  faith  confides, 
dissent,  as  in  these  high  questions  no  more  can  be-  ex-  end  does  not  cavil.  The  Ik  lief  which  is  founded  upon 
pected  than  an  unsteady  conduit  scent  e — discordia  row-  reasoning  ponders  the  arguments  propounded,  the  ev- 
rort.  Whether  even  this  agreement  is  attainable  must  j  idenco  presented;  faith  is  itself  "  the  substance  of 
be  uncertain  till  it  has  been  attained;  it  may  bo  re-  ,  things  ho[>ed  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
served  for  that  blessed  expansion  of  our  discernment ;  This  distinction  may  not  be  acceptable  to  jx-rsons  of 
when  we  shall  no  longer  "  see  as  through  a  glass  dark-  loose  habit*  of  thought,  who  employ  words  without  dis- 
ly."    But,  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  a  high  obligation  criminating  their  delicate  shades  of  meaning;  but  it 


resting  upon  those  who  would  repudiate  neither  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  a  holy  life,  nor  the  illumina- 
tion of  secular  learning,  to  *eek  out  the  grounds  of 


seems  to  be  required  by  mote  than  one  |ia**age  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  fully  sustained  by  the  most 
acute,  profound,  and  sagacious  of  the  schoolmen,  Thorn- 


reconciliation,  and  to  renew  the  marriage  of  the  litter-  a*  Aquinas  (Svmmn  Thenioffitc,  2,  a,  qu.  ii,  art.  x  ;  qu. 

al  arts  with  theology.    This  seems  to  be  the  appropri-  iv,  art.  i).    It  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  to  transcend 

ate  duty  and  the  peculiar  aspiration  of  the  present  the  logical  evidence,  to  accept  more  than  is  contained 

»a,  and  the  imperfect  or  delusive  efforts  made  in  this  in  any  logical  premises,  and  to  bold  the  tenet  thus  re- 


direction indicate  the  latent  consciousness  that  it  is  so.  tiincd  w  ith  a  more  earnest  tenacity  tbi.n  any  demon- 
Tbe  instinctive  nittit,  often  grievously  misdirected,  al-  stration  or  generalization  can  produce,  >  ot  that  faith 
wavs  precede*  the  solution  of  the  great  enigmas  of  hu-  is  independent  of  evidence  or  testimony  ;  but  the  co- 
manity.  Before  any  reasonable  hope,  however,  of  a  geney  of  such  proof  is  not  intrinsic  or  indisputable  in 
satisfactory  result  can  lie  entertained,  it  is  necessary  itself,  but  is  derived  from  its  acceptance,  and  from  the 
in  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to  dis-  '  submissive  adherence  of  the  recipient.  It  is  "the  .Spir- 
cover  among  the  obvious  and  multitudinous  discrepan- 1  it  of  truth"  which  "will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 
ces  whether  there  is  any  essential  identity  between  1  This  exposition  may  seem  applicable  only  to  religious 
the  opposing  forces.  If  there  is,  there  may  be  a  pros- :  faith,  or  to  faith  in  supernatural  truth ;  but  it  is  with 
HI.-Go 
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faith  of  this  kind  that  the  controversy  on  tho  part  of 
science  is  maintained.  It  is  therefore  in  this  domain 
that  the  essence  of  faith  is  to  be  specially  considered. 
Nevertheless,  a  little  reflection  and  examination  will 
show  that  all  faith  possesses  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. The  faith  which  we  repose  in  another  simi- 
larly transcends,  and  usually  precedes  the  evidence : 
the  fuith  which  we  hold  in  regard  to  the  regular  order 
of  nature  is  manifested  without  thought  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  that  order  is  proved  ;  the  fuith  which 
we  entertain  in  the  necessity  and  generally  beneficent 
action  of  government  is  wholly  irrespective  of  our 
opinions  in  relation  to  its  particular  measures.  Soe 
Faith. 

Thus  widely  contrasted,  then,  are  the  characteristics 
of  faith  and  science.  The  former  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  proof  addressed  to  the  reasoning  faculties; 
the  other  is  strictly  limited  by  the  proof.  The  one  Is 
an  adhesion  of  our  whole  spiritual  nature,  undouhting, 
and  unvisited  by  nny  anxious  concern ;  the  other  is 
simply  the  acquiescence  of  the  understanding,  which 
may  bo  dispelled  by  further  discoveries.  The  one  may 
be  resisted,  the  other  cannot  be  denied ;  the  one  is  of 
voluntary  acceptance,  tho  other  of  compulsory  Indief. 
The  being  of  God  may  Iks  denied ;  the  validity  of  a 
demonstration  of  Euclid  cannot  be  gainsaid,  if  the  terms 
and  the  logical  process  are  apprehended. 

Rut,  though  these  things  he  thus  disparate  in  their 
ordinary  and  in  their  ultimate  manifestations,  they  are 
identical  in  their  foundations  and  in  their  point  of  de- 
parture. It  has  l»een  stated  already  that  scientific  rea- 
soning proceeds  by  way  of  deduction  or  of  induction. 
Deduction,  however,  proceeds  from  premises  which  are 
either  established  by  induction,  or  nro  received  with- 
out demonstration ;  and  induction  requires  general 
principles,  not  reached  by  induction,  to  render  induc- 
tion possible.  First  principles  admit  of  neither  defini- 
tion nor  proof.  The  conception  of  order,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws,  are  not  induc- 
tions. Supposing,  however,  that  those  things  which 
are  confirmed  by  science,  and  receive  their  expansion 
and  development  from  science,  are  reached  by  scien- 
tific reasoning,  still  the  conceptions  of  mind,  matter, 
and  similar  primordial  phenomena  with  which  science 
deals  are  intuitive,  and  are  accepted  by  an  unreason- 
ing, though  rational  faith.  They  are  only  perplexed 
and  weakened  by  argumentation  on  the  subject.  The 
contrasted  conceptions  of  mind  and  matter  are  uni- 
versally recognised  as  contrasted,  even  by  those  who 
deny  the  reality  of  matter,  and  represent  it  as  a  mere 
image  or  phantasm  of  the  mind ;  and  by  those  who 
deny  tho  distinct  character  of  mind,  and  profess  to  re- 
gard it  as  nothing  more  than  a  mollification  or  efflores- 
cence of  matter.  The  distinction  is  admitted,  although 
the  distinctness  of  essence  or  of  substance  l>c  denied. 
So  pressing  is  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  con- 
trast that  recent  votaries  of  science,  who  would  cashier 
the  whole  realm  of  faith,  are  compelled  by  an  unavow- 
ed  and  unsu-|K*ctcd  instinct  to  disembody  nnd  to  evap- 
orate, as  well  as  despiritualizc,  the  whole  universe, 
which  they  pretend  to  explain  by  ascribing  a  purely 
apparent  existence  to  facts  and  to  the  evolution  of 
facts — a  merely  phenomenal  validity  to  demonstrated 
changes  and  the  laws  of  change.  They  make  shad- 
ows chase  shadows  in  a  spectral  world  for  tho  enter- 
tainment of  shadowy  observers.  In  this  manner  they 
convert  the  material  nnd  the  intelligible  universe  into 
an  impalpable  phantasmagoria :  they  render  it  a  re- 
flection upon  the  clouds,  a  giant  of  the  Brocken,  an  in- 
tricate dance  of  fantastic  unrealities.  Rut  the  ghosts 
which  they  evoke  from  the  dissipated  forms  of  being 
ore  as  intractable  and  as  hostile  as  the  spirits  and  bod- 
ies which  they  hiive  attempted  to  annihilate.  Faith, 
the  same  in  kind,  though  greater  in  degree,  is  required 
fur  the  admission  of  sticli  idols  of  mind  and  matter, 
and  uotbing  is  gained  for  their  own  purposes  by  em- 
bracing the  cloud  instead  of  the  goddess. 


The  true  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  foundations 
of  scientific  procedure  is  laid  down  by  Aristotle  in  the 
close  of  the  I'otterior  Analytic*.  "It  is  evident," 
says  he,  "that,  as  demonstration  is  not  the  beginning 
of  demonstration,  so  neither  is  science  the  first  princi- 
ple of  science."  Nearly  six  centuries  later,  Proclus 
similarly  declares  in  his  Theological  Institutes  that 
"  Intuition  is  the  principle  and  first  cause  of  knowl- 
edge." After  the  lapse  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years,  the  Sage  of  Yerulam  reasserted  the  same  posi- 
tion in  a  somewhat  different  form  in  The  Fablr  nf  Cu- 
pid, and  again  in  the  At/rum  Orffttnon  (1  Aph.  lxvi). 
Thus  the  founder  of  science,  the  most  extreme  of 
Transcendentalists,  and  the  restorer  of  inductive  phi- 
losophy, concur  in  recognising  that  science  is  not  self- 
sustaining,  but  is  dependent  upon  principles  beyond 
the  sphere  of  science.  Their  declarations,  too,  arc  no 
isolated  testimonies,  but  are  merely  echoes  of  the  con- 
victions of  philosophers  of  the  most  divergent  schools 
(Plato,  Tinurus,  ch.  i ;  Aristotle,  Mtt.  Hi,  4;  x,  6,  C; 
Theophrastus,  Mtt.  v;  Alex.  Aphrodisiensis,  Schol.  in 
Arutot.  ed.  Brandis,  p.  625,  527,  692, 605,  f.53;  Asclepl- 
ftdes,  Ibid.  p.  599;  Ammonias,  Ib'ul.  p.  619;  Des  Car- 
tes, Med.  ii ;  Spinoza,  Dt  la  Reforme  dt  V Entmdement, 
(Eucret,  ii.  281,  ed.  Saissct.  ;  LeihniU,  Opera,  i.  p.  cxliv, 
clxi,  ed.  Dutens).  A  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
samo  effect  was  recently  (Aug.  18C8)  i;iven  by  Prof. 
Tyndall  in  his  introductory  address  before  the  Mathe- 
matical Section  of  the  British  Association. 

It  is  not  simply  a  metaphysical  axiom,  but  an  obvi- 
ous truism,  that  there  can  lie  neither  definition  nor 
demonstration  of  first  principles — of  those  fundamen- 
tal and  primary  facts  u|K>n  which  not  merely  all 
knowledge,  but  all  possibility  of  knowledge  depends. 
Life  is  consciousness,  not  a  conclusion  of  the  reason. 
Personal  identity  admits  neither  proof  nor  denial. 
Mind  escapes  from  the  formulas  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge ;  matter  cannot  be  soiled  or  established  by  them. 
The  theory  of  Brecovich  may  be  invalid,  but  it  cannot 
be  disproved.  Thus  the  very  foundations  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  rest  upon  faith,  and  u|*»n  faith  only — 
upon  faith  in  primitive  facts— faith  in  the  testimony 
of  the  senses— faith  in  our  intellectual  apprehensions. 
Accordingly,  the  faith  which  is  supposed  to  make  un- 
reasonable demands  in  requiring  the  acceptance  of 
theological  truths  is  equally,  though  not  in  an  equal 
degree,  required  for  scientific  speculation.  Science 
cannot  commence  its  speculations  without  humbly  re- 
ceiving dogmas  communicated  and  held  by  faith ;  it 
cannot  advance  a  single  step  without  implicit  acqui- 
escence in  their  truth,  and  without  their  necessary, 
though  latent  suppo  t.  On  all  sides  we  are  encom- 
passed by  mystery.  Religion  and  science  thus  spring 
from  a  common  root.  They  address  themselves  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  common  characteristic  of  the  intel- 
ligence. In  both,  faith  must  precede  knowledge;  and 
in  cither,  the  celebrated  maxim  of  St.  Atiirusline  finds 
its  application :  "  Crrdo,  ut  inttlligam."  They  are  twin 
sisters,  sustained  by  a  common  life,  nourished  by  a 
common  sustenance,  illumined  by  the  radiance  pro- 
ceeding from  a  common  fountain  of  light.  Roth  re- 
quire ro  Otiov  4"'\>li'  «/'/la  r"  "''n  irpoXi'ifitiavov ;  and 
both  may  turn  to  the  Father  of  Lights  and  exclaim, 
"Angeli'mm  etea  mitriri*t\  pf  ulvm  team,  et  pamtum 
pattern  de  otlo  prtntitisti  illii  fine  labore,  omne  delecta- 
mrntum  in  sr  habentmt  ft  omnis  $apori*  nuwitatem." 

But,  though  religion  and  science  are  intimately 
united  in  the  cradle  by  participation  in  faith  and  in 
the  works  of  faith,  their  development  follows  along 
widely  divergent  lines.  Religion  proceeds  on  Its  sa- 
cred mission  accompanied,  supported,  and  guided  by 
faith  throughout  the  whole  journey,  and  calls  in  the 
aid  of  reason  only  to  remove  the  olwtacles  and  impedi- 
ments occasioned  by  the  weakness  or  scepticism  of  the 
finite  intelligence.  Science,  like  the  prodigol  son, 
leaves  his  father's  bouse  to  wander  in  strange  lands 
and  among  strange  scenes,  and  too  often  forgets  tha 
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innocence,  the  purity,  and  the  heavenly  illumination 
of  hi*  paternal  home.  Hut  still  the  first  lessons  of 
faith — *'  the  vision  splendid"  of  his  youth — attend  hi* 
course,  return  to  his  memory,  recall  his  origin,  and 
silently  reclaim  him  to  his  early  home. 

"»  Perchance  Im  may  returu'with  oth.  r»  there. 
When  liu  lins  purged  his  puilu" 

Science  thus  reposes  on  faith,  upon  principles  of  the 
same  generic  character  as  those  which  furnish  the 
«austuuce  of  religion ;  but  it  requires  them  only  as 
premises  which  are  soon  left  out  and  forgotten  in  its 
strictly  nttiocinative  development.  It  is  willingly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  "  there  arc  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  arc  dreamt  of  in  our  philoso- 
phy."  Religion  receives  these  and  the  like  principles 
of  faith  as  its  commencement,  beginning,  and  end. 
Science  commences  where  religion  leaves  off,  but  it  is 
ushered  into  its  career  by  faith. 

These  brief  and  undeveloped  views  miy  perhaps 
indicate  the  means  of  securing  a  valid  conciliation  of 
faith  and  reason,  of  religion  and  science,  and  of  estab- 
lishing the  limits  of  their  respective  spheres,  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  respective  procedures.  Inter- 
preted as  they  have  been  here  explained,  their  con- 
trasts and  functions  remain  distinctly  marked,  but 
they  cease  to  be  antagonistic,  ami  have  neither  reason 
nor  excuse  for  enmity. — Compare  Shedd,  History  of 
Doctrine*,  i,  154  sq.  ;  Chlehu*,  Stwl.  u.  Krit.  1846,  p. 
905  sq. ;  KdiiAurijh  Itceiew,  Oct.  184'J,  art.  i ;  Westcott, 
Study  of  lk*  Gi/kI*.  p.  3!)3;  M'Cosh,  Intuitions  of  th: 
Mind,  l»k.  ii,  ch.  i,  and  pt.  iii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v  ;  Mile*,  Phi- 
losrjAiral  Theology  (Charleston,  1850,  8vo).  (G.  F.  H.) 

Faith  of  Jesus,  Society  of  the  (or  Fathers 

ok  th  K  Faith),  an  ecclesiastical  order  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  founded  by  Paccanari,  a  Tyrol  esc  enthusiast, 
and  formerly  a  soldier  of  the  |*»|ic,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  archduchess  Mariana.    The  intention  of 
Paccanari  was  to  give  to  the  Church  a  substitute  for 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Clement  XIV.    The  foundation  of  the  society  was 
laid  by  I'accanari  and  twelve  companions  in  175)8  at  a 
villa  near  Spoleto,  which  a  noblemin  had  offered  to 
them  for  that  purpose.    The  rule  adopted  by  Pacca- 
nari was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
Pope  Pius  VI,  who  was  at  that  time  kept  a  prisoner 
by  the  government  of  France  in  a  monastery  near 
Florence,  and  whom  Paccanari  visited,  encouraged  the 
iimw  society,  and  recommended  to  it  the  pupils  of  the 
Propi^inda  whom  the  government  of  the  Rom  in  re- 
public had  expelled  from  their  college.    In  17911,  Pac-  | 
canari.  while  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  was  arrested,  together  | 
with  his  companions,  but  they  were  soon  set  at  liberty  | 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  leave  the  Roman 
territory.    In  the  sum  j  year  the  "  Society  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,"  a  society  which  hail  been  established  in  | 
1794  by  wine  ex-Jesuits  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  1 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  under  a  different  nume,  united,  I 
in  consequence  of  an  express  order  of  the  pope,  with  ! 
the  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  and  recognised  Paccanari  as  | 
their  superior.    The  latter,  who  up  to  this  time  hail 
been  a  layman,  now  received  minor  orders  at  the  hands 
of  the  papal  nuncio  in  Vienna,  and  in  1*00  was  or- 
dained priest.    The  society,  which  had  already  taken 
charge  of  several  missions  in  Africa,  established  houses 
in  Bavaria,  Italy,   Franre,  England,  and  Holland, 
and  in  1x04  numbered  about  eighty  members.  Poj»e 
Pius  VII  was,  however,  not  favorable  to  them.  Some 
of  the  mernliers  Joined  tho  Jesuits,  who  had  lieen  re- 
stored in  Russia  and  (in  1804)  in  Naples,  while  others 
repudiated  tho  authority  of  Paccanari,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  diocesan 
bishops.    Paccanari  himself  was  summoned  before  an 
court,  and  sentenced  to  life-long  impris- 
The  second  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  French 
restored  to  him  bis  liberty,  but  the  society  was  wholly 
dissolved  in  1814,  when  its  last  members  joined  the  or- ; 
der  of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  that  year  were  restored  for  • 


the  whole  Church.— Henriou-Febx,  Gesch.  der  Mtmcht. 
orden,  ii,  <J2. 

Faithful.  (1 .)  A  title  given  in  Scripture  to  Chris- 
tians (1  Cor.  iv,  17;  F.phes.  vi,  21,  et  al.).  (2.)  The 
term  mitroi,  the  faithful  (kidelks),  was  the  general 
and  favorite  name  in  the  early  Church  to  denote  ba|i- 
tized  persons.  By  this  name  they  were  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  tho  ujriirroi,  such  as  were  not 
Christians ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  catechumens. 
— Bingham,  Orig.  t'c<  I.  Iik.  i,  ch.  iii,  iv ;  Riddle,  Chris- 
tian A  Htiquitits,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v. 

Fakir  (also  spelled  Paqiir).  This  word,  derived 
from  the  A nUkfikr  (poverty  ),  is  used  by  the  Arabs  to 
designate  those  mendicant  orders  called  by  the  Persians 
and  Turks  tlrtishe*.  By  Europeans  it  is  commonly 
used  to  lenote  certain  Hindoo  sects  noted  for  asceti- 
cism and  austerities.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Fakirs,  see  the  article  Dervish.  Wo 
mention  here,  in  addition,  only  a  sect  of  them  styled 
Citlendrs,  from  the  name  of  their  founder.  Santoue 
Knlcnderi,  described  by  Knolles  (History  if  the  Turks) 
as  Epicureans,  whose  motto  is,  "  This  day  is  ours,  to- 
morrow is  hU  who  may  live  to  enjoy  it,"  and  in  whose 
view  the  tavern  is  as  holy  as  the  mosque,  and  God  as 
well  pleased  with  their  debaucheries,  i.  e.  "  liberal  us* 
of  his  creatures,"  as  with  the  austerities  of  others  (see 
D'H?rbclot,  s.  v.  Calender). 

1.  History.— We  find  no  religious  devotees  of  this 
kind  among  the  Mohammedans  earlier  than  the  13th 
century  after  Christ,  though  the  origin  of  Hindoo  fakir- 
ism  is  by  some  writers  referred  buck  to  Sakyamunl.  See 
Bcddiiism.  But  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  fakirism  may  l>e  found  in  that  perverted  human 
tendency  which  in  all  ages  has  sought  to  earn  the  favor 
of  God  and  the  praise  of  men  through  abstraction  of 
the  soul  and  chastenings  of  the  flesh,  and  has  been  too 
prone  to  accord  to  such  acts  undue  homage  and  sanc- 
tity. Nowhere  has  this  tendency  been  more  marked 
than  among  the  imaginative  and  superstitious  jwoples 
of  tha  Ka*t.  The  account  which  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Megasthenes,  Aristobulus,  and  others,  has 
given  us  of  the  Gymnosophists,  especially  that  class 
called  by  him  Garm  mes,  and  by  others  Sarmimi  or 
Samanasi,  shows  that  ascetics,  very  similar  in  modes 
of  life,  doctrines,  and  practices  to  the  Fakirs  of  mod- 
ern India,  were  found  there  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
conquests.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  Quintus  Curtlus,  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Pliny, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
when  treating  of  the  philosophers  of  India.  It  seems 
not  a  merely  speculative  view  which  assumes  that  tho 
nttktd  philosophers,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  were, 
in  an  ethical  sense  at  least,  the  progenitors  of  the 
modern  Fakirs  (see  Hceren,  Asiatic  Xations,  ii,  242, 
note). 

Among  the  mendicant  devotees  who  abounded  in 
India  at  the  date  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  wo 
find  the  Fukirs  mentioned  as  prominent  in  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people,  and  exercising  an  almost  unlimited 
influence  over  them ;  and  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  these  fanatics  and  their  strange  practices  by  the 
travellers  who  have  described  India  since  the  period 
named.  D'Herbelot  estimated  that  there  was  in  In- 
dia 800.000  Mohammedan  and  1,200,000  idolatrous  Fa- 
kirs, while  the  number  of  both  sorts  is  now  estimated 
at  over  1,000,000.  Fakirism,  with  other  forms  of  su- 
perstitious fanaticism,  seems  to  be  rapidly  losing 
ground  under  the  influences  and  agencies  which,  sinco 
the  prevalence  of  British  rule,  have  l>een  diffusing  the 
light  of  the  purer  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  through  In- 
dia. 

2.  Sects  or  Fraternities.— Thoy  are  divided  into  sects 
or  orders,  each  differing  from  the  others  more  or  less 
in  dress,  habits,  etc.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  lack  of 
organization  and  the  number  of  their  fraternities,  the 
accounts  of  travellers  and  other  authorities  in  this  re» 
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•pect  seem  conflicting  and  fragmentary.  Without  at- 
tempting any  precis*  clarification,  we  may  group 
them  under  two  heads  :  1.  Those  l.ving  in  comtnunititt, 
either  in  convent*,  as  Western  monk*,  or  wandering 
about  in  troops,  sometimes  amounting  to  thousand*. 
2.  Those  living  singly,  as  hermit*  or  as  vagaUmd  men- 
dicants, passing  from  place  to  place,  practising  the 
arts  and  tricks  of  their  order,  and  receiving  from  the 
credulous  su|>erstition  of  the  people  the  entertainment 
and  alms  provided  at  public  expense  in  the  villages 
for  persons  of  their  class. 

"  The  Fakirs  of  India,"  says  Zimmermann  ( Vondr 
Eituamieit,  ii,  107),  "have  a  sect  which  is  called  the 
Illuminated,  or  those  who  arc  united  with  God.  The 
Illuminated  have  overcome  the  world,  live  in  some  se- 
cluded garden,  like  hermits,  so  deeply  sunk  in  contem- 
plation that  they  look  for  whole  hours  at  one  spot,  in- 
sensible to  all  outward  objects,  [tut  then,  as  they 
state,  with  indescril>able  delight  they  perceive  God  as 
a  pure  white  light.  For  some  days  l>efore  they  live 
on  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  sink  into  deep  silence, 
look  upward  for  some  time  with  tixed  g-ize,  turn  their 
eyes  in  deep  concentration  of  the  »oul  to  the  point  of 
the  nose,  and  now  the  white  light  appears"  (Knncmo- 
scr,  i,  205  6). 

The  Fakirs,  or  Yogces,  of  the  Scnessec  tribe  travel 
over  Hindostan,  living  on  the  charity  of  the  other 
Hindoos,  generally  entirely  naked,  and  "  most  of  them 
robust,  hand^oina  men.  They  admit  proselytes  from 
the  other  tribes,  especially  youths  of  bright  parts,  and 
take  great  piins  to  instruct  them  in  their  mysteries.'" 
Collected  in  large  bodies,  and  armed,  they  make  pil- 
grimages to  sacred  places,  laying  the  country  under 
contribution.  la*l  on  by  an  old  woman  named  Bo*- 
tiinia,  who  pretended  to  possess  the  gift  of  enchant- 
ment, one  of  their  hosts,  20,000  stromr,  defeated  an 
army  of  Aurungzebe,  and  for  a  time,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  superstitious  fears,  paralyzing  his  powers  of 
resistance,  spread  terror  and  dismay  through  his  court 
and  capital.  Niubuhr,  the  traveller,  speaks  of  the 
Bargais  and  the  Gussein*,  two  orders  of  Fakirs,  as 
travelling  armed,  and  in  troops  of  thousands.  The 
Jconographic  Encyclopedia  (iv,  2:?".)  names  three  class- 
es of  Hindoo  ascetics,  viz.  Sanathis  or  Snnvuri,  \'i*h- 
natins,  and  Ptnitent*. 

3.  Peculiar  Doctrines  andAusteritit  jr.—  The  profession 
of  jioverty  constitutes  a  fundamental  principle  of  fa- 
kirism,  as  the  name  itself  indicates.  One  author  says 
"the  quality  which  God  most  loves  in  his  creatures 
is  poverty;*'  and  tradition  reports  Mohammed  as  say- 
ing to  his  servant  Belal,  "  See  to  it  that  you  appear 
before  God  jioor  and  not  rich,  for  the  poor  h  ive  the 
chief  places  in  his  mansion."  Another  fundamental 
principle  is  the  virtue  of  self-torture,  penances,  and  se- 
clusion of  spirit  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  sanc- 
tity. The  Fakir,  says  Hassan  al  Hasri,  is  like  a  dog 
fn  ten  things:  he  is  always  hungry;  has  no  fixed 
abode ;  watches  during  the  night ;  leaves  no  herit  ige 
when  he  dies ;  does  not  abandon  his  master,  though 
ill  treated  ;  chooses  the  lowest  place  ;  yields  his  place 
to  whomsoever  wishes  it ;  returns  to  him  who  has  tieat- 
en  him,  when  a  crust  of  bread  is  offered  ;  keeps  quiet 
while  others  eat,  and  follows  his  master  without  think- 
ing of  returning  to  the  place  he  has  left.  The  variety 
r.nd  character  of  their  penances  and  mortifications  of 
the  flesh  display  no  little  ingenuity  of  conception,  and 
demand  great  powers  of  endurance  in  performance. 
Some  go  naked,  or  wear  only  filthy  nigs,  suffering  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  storms  of  rain,  anil  the  cold  of 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  sleeping  on  cow-dung  or  oth- 
er ordure,  "delighting  in  nastiness  and  a  holy  obscen- 
ity with  a  great  show  of  sanctity,"  with  hair  uncut, 
and  body  and  face  besmeared  with  ashes,  looking  more 
like  devils  than  men.  One  has  kept  his  arms  in  one 
position  until  they  shrivelled  up ;  another  has  kept  his 
hands  clasped  together  until  the  nuils  grew  through 
the  flesh.    Some  have  buri--d  themselves  up  to  their 


chins  in  pits,  and  thus  remained  for  days ;  others  have 
imprisoned  themselves  for  life  in  iron  cages  ;  one  has 
had  his  cheeks  and  tongue  pierced  with  a  sharp  iron, 
kept  in  its  place  by  another  passing  under  the  chin ; 
another  would  drag  along  a  heavy  chain,  one  link  of 
which  passed  through  the  lenderest  part  of  the  l<ody, 
the  |»enis ;  one  bears  on  his  neck  a  heavy  yoke,  w  ith 
heavy  weights  in  his  hands ;  another  lies  dow n  on  a 
l>ed  of  iron  spikes;  one  suspends  himself  head  down- 
wards over  a  lire  until  his  scalp  is  burned  to  the  bone ; 
another  traverses  long  distances  by  rolling  on  tho 
g  ound,  receiving  his  f<»od  and  drink  from  the  hands 
of  the  people  ;  one  makes  the  singular  vow  to  perform 
a  long  journey  by  rolling  himself  along  us  a  sort  of 
cart-wheel :  having  for  this  purpose  fastened  his  wrists 
and  untiles  together,  und  caused  a  tire,  made  of  chopped 
straw,  mud,  and  cows'  dung,  to  be  laid  along  the  ridge 
of  his  back-bone,  with  a  bamboo-stick  passed  through 
the  angle  made  by  his  knees  and  ell  ows  for  an  a\le, 
he  rolls  himself  to  the  first  village  on  his  route,  where 
he  is  received  w  ith  demonstrations  of  joyous  re*|>cct, 
and  conducted  to  the  tank  or  well  for  ablution.  As- 
certaining w  hat  house  of  the  village  promises  the  I  est 
cheer,  thither  he  rc|>airs,  and  there  remains  until  the 
i  upplics  fail.  He  then  repeats  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion, and  journeys  to  another  place.  Some  fakirs  have 
combined  traffic  w  ith  their  religions  pilgrimages,  and 
by  the  exchange  of  valuable,  yet  easily  transported  ar- 
ticles, carried  in  their  l»elts  and  clothing,  have  made 
great  gains  in  the  |»clf  of  the  world  which  th«y  to 

,  much  affect  to  despise.    The  lives  of  some,  perhaps, 

.  comport  with  the  spirit  of  sanctity  and  self-denial  pro- 
fessed, but  most  of  them  are  in  secret  addicted  to  gro>s 
vices,  and  whenever  favorable  opjs»rtnnity  offers,  the 

:  pride  and  cruelty  of  their  hearts  display  themselves. 
4.  IMrralurt.— Straho,  §  712-719;  Arrianns,  lw,ic», 

.  cap.  xii;  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  viii,  cap.  ix  ;  I'lutarch, 
Vita  Alrrandri;  Pliny,  Hint.  Xat.  lib.  vii,  cap.  ii ;  Cle- 

,  mens  Alexandrinus,  Stromata,  lib.  i,  805  d. ;  Itoblen, 

j  Das  Alte  Imiien;  Coleman,  Myhclogif  of  Ike  JJindns  ; 
Duff,  India  and  Indian  Missions;  Ward,  Hist.  IJhrtrt. 

j  Mythology,  >tc.ofthr  Hindus:  Icimogrtiphic  Encycfopir. 

I  ci«.  iv,  12  13  »N.  York,  1J-51);  D'Herbemt,  I Mtlioth^ve 
thienttdr,  s.  v.  Fakir  and  Calender;  Ennemoser.  Hi*- 
to>y  of  Magic,  i,  205-10  <;  Holm's  ed.  1854);  India,  Pic 
toriat,  Descriptive,  and  Historical,  p.  73.  115-1  H».  430 
(Ikihn's  lllnstr.  Library);  Ifuffner,  The  Fnthett  of  the 
Ik-serf,  i,  23-51.  For  pictorial  illustrations,  sec  liar- 
per"*  Weekly  for  1*57.  p.  540,  and  Jconographic  Fncy- 
clvpirdw,  Plates  to  Mythology  and  Religions  Rites,  pi.  2, 
fig.  20,  and  pi.  3,  fig.  10,  1 1 ,  and  12.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Falaquera.  S-ikm  Tobias,  mkx-Joseph  ben,  n 
Spanish  Jew  of  great  learning,  and  a  philosopher  of 
the  school  of  Muimonides.  was  born  about  12?**.  Be- 
sides a  work  on  The  li>  Union  of  Religion  and  I  hit*>*oj  hy, 
he  wrote,  in  !2o"3,  r~r~n,  the  Inquinr  (printed  at 
Amsterdam.  177'.').  I«uter  he  wrote  Ct:n  C.  Ptychol- 
ogg  (Amst.  18H5).  in  which  he  follows  the  Aral  ic  school 
of  Aristotle's  disciples;  'crrcn  I— sbc.  Ethics; 
and  in  1280  a  work  on  the  philosophical  parts  of  Mo- 
rch,  n"*^n  n~.i*2  (printed  at  Pressburg,  I«»7).  We 
mention  al«o  r^x:p  rr,i"S,  a  work  written  in  12l<0 
in  defence  of  Maimonidc?.— Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthum* 
ft,  seiner  Srkten,  iii,  27. 

Falaahas  ( flhrk  Jitcs),  a  large  and  peculiar  race 
inhabiting  the  province  of  Semen,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tzana  Sea.  near  Gondar  and  the  mountainous  regions 
of  northern  Abyssinia.  The  word  Falaeht  means  *x- 
He,  and  sufficiently  indicates  that  they  were  not  na- 
tives of  the  soil.  They  have  a  skin  more  or  less  dark, 
without  possessing,  however,  the  negro  type,  and  speak 
both  the  dominant  language  of  the  country— the  Am- 
haric,  and  a  dialect  of  tho  Agaon  language.  Tbey 
possess  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Canon  (O.  T.  Canon) 
in  the  Guees  language  (a  rister  language  of  the  He- 
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brew,  Arabic,  and  Aramiean  dialects,  and  from  w hich 
the  Amharic  is  derived),  together  with  the  apocryphal 
I  ''"k,  accepted  by  the  Abys>ini..n  Church.  Their 
pn  -t.-,  who  live  round  the  inclosures  of  the  temple 
(which  are  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  Fala>ha  vil- 
lage?, and  have  more  the  ap|>carance  of  the  ancient 
sanctuary  than  the  modern  synagogue),  observe  the 
lav.  -  of  purity  with  rigor,  prc|Mire  their  own  food,  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  world.  'I  hey  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  youth,  making  the  Bible  and 
the  traditional  practices  the  basis  of  their  instruction. 
The  Falashas  deviate  from  Jewish  usages  in  many  re- 
•pect*.  Thus  the  fringed  praying-scarf  (tuleth,  q.  v.), 
the  phylacteries  (q.  v.),  are  not  used  in  their  devo- 
tion*. They  retain  the  usage  of  offering  sacrilices, 
but  rather  as  commemorative  ceremonies  than  as  real 
sacrilices;  the  most  common  is  the  offering  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  dead.  No  sacrifices  can  be  offered  on  the 
Sabbath  or  on  tho  day  of  atonement.  The  Falashas, 
with  all  other  Jewish  sect-*,  hope  for  a  return  to  the 
sacred  city,  Jerusalem.  While  polygamy  is  not  for- 
bidden by  law;  it  is  nevertheless  censured.  They 
have,  a  special  hatred  of  si  .ve-dealcrs,  yet  slavery  is 
tolerated  among  them  ;  they  instruct  the  slaves  in 
th?  law  of  Mo'tes,  ami  manumit  them  on  conversion. 
They  arc  a  very  industrious  race,  and  have  the  repu- 
tation of  bciag  giod  fanners.  They  are  also  able  war- 
riors (many  fought  under  king  Theodore  in  the  late 
Abyssinian  war),  but  arc  avers  -  to  commerce,  which 
they  consider  an  obst  ich  to  fidelity  and  rigor  in  re- 
ligious otaervance*.  The  F.dashas  were  formerly  gov- 
erned by  an  independent  prince,  whose  residence  was 
in  the  fastness  of  Ain'ia  Gideon,  and  it  is  only  since 
1*00,  aft?r  the  extinction  of  the  rice  of  their  original 
m  i-ters,  that  they  have  passed  under  tho  domination 
of  the  princes  of  Tigre.  They  claim  th  it  their  ances- 
tors settled  in  Abyssinia  as  early  as  th  •  time  of  Solo- 
mon, but  it  is  likely  that  they  came  much  later.  The 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  they  have  lost.  In  lm>7,  the 
central  committee  of  the  Jewish  A llianer  Unit>?i*<-ltr, 
which  has  its  seat  in  Paris,  sent  M.  Iahhx  Halevy  to 
Abyssinia  to  make  a  tour  of  exploration  among  the 
Falashas,  and  re|iort  on  what  illicit  be  done  for  their 
education,  with  a  special  view  to  counter  icting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  missionaries  who  h  id  been 
sent  out  from  India.  After  his  return,  M.  Halevy 
made,  in  July,  ItffiM,  a  very  interesting  report  on  the 
Falashas,  and  announced  the  publication  of  an  "Essay 
on  the  Falashah,"  which  will  undoubtedly  \m  the  first 
thorough  work  on  the  subject.  He  brought  with  him 
a  young  Falashah,  who  will  be  educ.it ai  in  France. — 
I^erc-r,  Uttietrial-Lexiktm,  vi,  79 ;  JtrutlUe,  vol.  xv,  Xo. 
21  and  2.>.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Falcandus.  Hcoo,  a  distinguished  historian,  lived 
in  the  12th  century.  According  to  the  Benedictine 
auth.-rs  of  the  work  L'Art  <U  IVWajVr  1)  it™,  he  was 
a  native  of  France  (his  original  name  lieing  Fule.an- 
du«  or  Foucault);  accompanied  his  patron  Stephen  de 
Li  Perche.  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  grand-uncle  of 
king  William  II,  to  Sicily,  and  finally  became  al.ln.t 
or  St.  Deny*,  at  Paris,  (iiblion  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Sicily.  His  celebrated  work,  iHttaria 
Simla,  w  hich  procured  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Si- 
cilian Tacitus,  was  published  in  11*9  or  1190,  and  is  of 
great  import  me  -  for  the  Church  historv  of  thut  pe-i- 
od.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirrk.-Isx.  iv,  885. 

Falcon,  a  bin!  of  the  hawk  tribe,  anciently  trained 
to  assist  in  hunting,  and  still  used  in  the  luist  for  the 
same  purpose.  Dr.  Thomson  (JLamt  tmd  Book,  i,  809 
*q.)  thus  sjveaks  of  the  practice  in  Palestine:  "Tho 
beg  at  the  castle  of  Tibtiin,  which  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching, always  keep*  several  of  these  large  falcons 
on  their  perches  in  his  grand  reception-hall,  where 
th«y  are  tended  with  the  utmost  cure.  I  have  lieen 
out  on  the  mountains  to  see  them  hunt,  and  it  is  a 
mo»t  exciting  scene.    The  emirs  »it  on  their  horses, 


Large  Falcon. 

holding  the  birds  on  their  wrists,  and  the  woods  an 
tilled  with  their  retainers,  beating  about  and  shouting, 
to  start  up  and  drive  toward  them  the  poor  partridges. 
When  near  enough,  the  falcon  is  launched  from  the 
hand,  and  swoop*  down  u|»n  his  victim  like  an  eagle 
hasting  to  the  prey.  After  he  has  struck  his  quarry, 
the  falcon  flies  a  short  distance,  and  lights  on  the 
ground,  amid  the  redoubled  shouts  of  the  sportsmen. 
Tho  kre|>er  darts  forward,  secures  Iwth,  cuts  the  throat 
of  the  partridge,  ami  allows  his  captor  to  suck  its  blood. 
This  is  his  reword.  Notwithstanding  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  sport,  I  could  never  endure  the  falcon  him- 
self. There  is  something  almost  satanic  in  his  eye, 
and  in  the  ferocity  wiih  which  he  drinks  the 
life-blood  of  his  innocent  victim.  I  once  saw- 
men  of  Tortosa  catching  the  Syrian  quail  with  a  small 
hawk.  This  was  done  on  foot,  each  sport«man  carry- 
ing his  bird  on  the  right  wrist,  and  l>eating  the  bushes 
with  u  stick  held  in  his  left  hand.  These  quails  are 
less  than  the  American ;  nrc  migratory,  coming  hero 
la  early  sp  ing,  r.nd  passing  on  to  the  north.  They 
nide  under  tin  bushes,  and  will  not  rise  on  the  wing 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  dog,  or  by  the  hunter  him- 
self. I  was  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  and  surely 
the  little  hawk  seized  his  game.  His  reward  also  was 
merely  the  blood  of  the  bird.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  Jews  in  ancient  days  w  ere  acquainted  with 
falconry,  but  David  complains  that  Saul  hunted  for 
his  blood  as  one  doth  hunt  for  a  partridge  in  the 
mountains  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  20);  and  this  hunting  of  the 
same  bird  on  these  mountains,  and  giving  their  W/W 
to  the  hawk,  reminds  one  of  the  sad  complaint  of  the 
persecuted  son  of  Jesse.  In  the  neighl>orhood  of 
Aleppo  the  smaller  falcon  is  taught  to  assist  the  sports- 
m  m  to  capture  the  gazelle.  Neither  horse  nor  grey- 
hound can  overtake  the«e  fleet  creatures  on  the  open 
desert,  and  therefore  the  Arabs  have  taught  the  hawk 
to  fasten  on  their  forehead,  ami  blind  them  by  inces- 
sant flapping  of  their  wings.  Bewildered  and  terri- 
fied, they  leap  al»ut  at  random,  and  are  easily  cajs. 
tured.  They  are  also  trained  to  attack  the  bustard  in 
the  same  region.  This  bird  i-  about  as  large  as  a  tur- 
key, and  highly  prized  by  the  lovers  of  game;  but,  as 
they  keep  on  the  vast  level  plains,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  screen  the  cautious  hunter,  it  is  almost  iinjios- 
sible  to  get  within  gunshot  of  them.  When  they  rise 
in  the  air.  the  little  falcon  flies  up  from  beneath  and 
fastens  on  one  of  their  wings,  and  then  l>oth  enmo 
whirling  over  and  over  to  the  ground,  w  hen  the  hunter 
quickly  seizes  the  bustard,  and  delivers  hi*  brave  bird 
f  nm  a  position  not  particularly  safe  or  comfortable. 
They  will  even  I  ring  down  the  largest  eagle  in  tho 
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tame  way ;  hut  in  this  desperate  game  they  are  some- 
times torn  to  pieces  by  the  insulted  majesty  of  the 
feathered  kingdom."    See  Hawk. 


Small  Falcon. 

Falconer,  Thomas,  A.M..  a  Church  of  England 
divine,  was  l>orn  at  Hath  in  1771 ;  was  made  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  1794,  und  died  in 
1839.  He  published  The  ItetHrrection  of  our  Sttrinur 
(1798): — Eight  Discourses  on  the  alleged  Dissonances  in 
the  Gospel*,  in  reply  to  F.vanson  (q.  v.)  (Hampton  Lec- 
ture. Oxf.  1X11,  8to) I — The  Cast  of  Eusebius  of  Cr$a- 
rm  (Lend.  1822,  8vo)  ;  and  other  critical  and  historical 
writings. 

Faldistorium  or  Fald-stool,  a  stool  folding  like 
a  camp-stool,  formerly  used  in  the  inthronizutioii  of 
bishops,  and  in  coronations,  both  for  sitting  and  kneel- 
ing. In  modern  times  the  name  is  (improperly)  given 
to  a  small  stool  at  which,  in  some  English  chinches, 
the  Lit  M.'.  is  read.  In  those  churches  in  which  it  is 
used  it  is  generally  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
near  the  step*  of  the  communion-table.  The  name  is 
probably  from  fnl>lett,  plicare,  and  stoul,  sedes. — Mas- 
kell,  Monum.  lt'Uuaha,  iii,  86 ;  Siegel,  Alterthumer,  ii, 
453. 

Falkner,  Thomas,  a  missionary  Jesuit,  the  son 
of  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Manchester,  England,  was 
Ijorn  at  Manchester  alxmt  1710.  ami  was  bred  to  his 
father's  profession.  He  visited  Hnenos  Ayres,  and 
falling  ill  there,  was  nursed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  kindness  was  led  to  aban- 
don the  Presbyterian  Church  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  to  enter  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  join 
the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  devoted  himself  to  mission- 
ary laliors,  in  w  hich  his  medical  skill  w  as  of  great  use. 
He  spent  f-rty  years  in  this  service  in  various  parts 
of  Soirth  America.  After  the  suppression  of  the  order 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  January  30, 
1784.  He  wrote  a  Description  of  Patugnia  (London, 
1774,  4to)  : — Hotanical  anil  other  (tbservaiions  in  A  mer- 
ica  (4  vols.  fol.). — Mignc,  Ifict.  de  Di»g.  Chnt.  s.  v. 

Fall  of  Man,  a  phrase  which  "does  not  occur  in 
Scripture,  but  is  probably  taken  from  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, chap,  x,  1.  It  is  a  convenient  term  to  express 
the  fact  of  the  revolt  of  our  first  parents  from  God, 
and  the  consequent  sin  and  misery  in  which  they  and 
their  posterity  wen-  involved." 

I.  Scriptural  Account  of  the  Fall. — (1.)  Th«  Mosaic 
account  is  (Gen.  ii,  iii),  that  a  garden  having  been 
planted  by  the  Creator  for  the  use  of  man,  he  was 
placed  in  it  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it ;  that  in  this  gar- 
den two  trees  were  specially  distinguished,  one  as  the 
tree  of  life,  the  other  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil ;  that  Adam  was  put  under  the  follow  ing  pro- 
bation by  his  Maker  (Gen.  ii,  10,  17) :  "  And  the  I.ord 
God  commanded  the  man.  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  thou  «nayc.«t  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree  of  the 


knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it; 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  Mire- 
ly  die ;"  that  the  serpent,  who  was  more  subtil  than 
any  beast  of  the  field,  tempted  the  woman  to  eat,  by 
denying  that  death  would  be  the  consequence,  and  bv 
assuring  her  that  her  eyes  and  those  of  her  liuOiand 
should  be  opened,  and  that  they  should  be  "as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil  that  the  woman  took  of  the 
fruit,  guve  of  it  to  her  husband,  who  also  ate ;  and  that 
for  this  act  of  disoltedience  they  were  expelled  from 
the  garden,  made  subject  to  death,  and  laid  under  va- 
rious maledictions. 

(•_'.)  Whether  this  account  be  a  literal  history  or  not, 
has  U-en  matter  of  great  discussion,  not  merely  be- 
tween Christians  and  unbelievers,  but  also  among 
Christian  interpreters.  One  theory  is  that  the  pas- 
sage is  an  allegory,  signifying  the  origin  of  sin  in  the 
abuse  of  free-will,  under  which  the  appetites  of  man 
were  allowed  to  obtain  supremacy  over  his  higher 
powers.  Another  (later)  view  makes  the  narration 
mythical.  The  general  current  of  (  hristian  interpre- 
tation has  held  the  passage  to  be  historical,  and  has 
interpreted  it  literally.  Philo  Juda*us  (f  c.  40),  speak- 
ing of  the  account  of  Paradise,  says :  "  These  accounts 
seem  to  me  to  W  symbolical ;  not  mere  fabulous  in- 
ventions like  those  of  the  poet*  and  sophist*,  but  rather 
types  shadowing  forth  allegorical  truth  according  to 
some  mystical  explanation."  So  he  makes  the  ser- 
pent the  symbol  of  pleasure,  etc.  (On  the  Creation  of 
the  World,  Ilohn's  translation,  London,  1X54,  p.  46  sq.). 

Among  the  early  Church  writers,  (  lenient  considers 
the  narrative  of  the  Fall  partly  as  fact  and  partly  as 
allegory  (Strom,  v,  11,  p.  6>9,  90),  and,  follow  ing  Philo, 
makes  the  serpent  the  image  of  voluptuousness.  Ori- 
gen  regards  the  account  as  allegorical  (De  print,  iv,  16 ; 
contra  Celt,  iv,  40;  com  p.  also  Origen,  J  rogm.  in  Gen. 
nd  loc).  Irenwus  held  the  passage  to  be  historical ; 
so  also  Tertullian,  adv.  Jmlifon,  ii,  184 ;  De  rirg.  rel. 
11 ;  adr.  Marc,  ii,  2.  "  He  insi-ts  upon  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  particulars  of  the  narrative,  as  they 
succeeded  each  other  in  order  of  time  (De  resurr.  cairn. 
01  :  Adam  ante  nomina  animalibus  enuneiavit,  quam 
de  arlxire  decerpMt  |  ante  etiam  prophctavit,  quam 
voravit).  The  Gnostics  made  it  allegorical  or  mythi- 
cal. Oil  the  Gnostic  (Basilidian)  doctrine  of  the' Fall 
("i'yXt'fnc  fioy^rj,).  compare  Clem.  Strom,  ii,  20,  p.  4R8; 
Glesclcr,  Stvd.  u.  Kritilen  (1830),  p.  WG.  The  author 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies  goes  so  far  in  idealizing 
Adam,  as  to  convert  the  historical  jK-rson  into  a  purely 
mythical  being  (like  the  Adam-Cadmon  of  the  Cab- 
1  alists),  while  he  represents  Eve  as  far  inferior  to  him. 
Hence  Adam  could  not  trespass,  but  sin  makes  its  first 
appcurancc  in  Cain;  Haur,  Gnosis,  p.  339"  (Hagen- 
bacb,  History  of  Doctrine!.  <j  01).  Among  the  later  fa- 
thers, and  in  the  scholastic  |«eriod,  the  nccount  was 
generally  held  to  be  historical.  Augu*tinc  (De  Civi- 
tate  Ihi,  xiii,  21)  asserts  the  historical  verity  of  the 
narration,  but  adds  that  true  spiritual  and  typical  mean- 
ing* are  contained  in  it ;  e.  g.  Paradise  is  the  Church, 
the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  type  of  free-w  ill,  etc. 

The  theologians  of  the  Reform ath  n  followed  the 
Scholastics  in  adhering  to  the  literal  interpretation, 
but  differ  in  the  e.\|M>sition  of  several  parts  of  the 
narrative  ;  e.  g.  the  serpent  is  held  I  y  some  to  be 
a  natural  serpent :  by  others,  Satan  in  the  guise  of 
a  serpent,  etc-.  Calvin  (Comviminry  on  Generis  iii) 
speaks  as  follows  :  "It  appears,  perhaps,  scarcely  con- 
sonant with  reason  that  the  serpent  only  should  be 
here  brought  forward,  all  mention  of  Si.  tan  l>eing  sup- 
pressed. I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  from  this  place 
alone  nothing  more  can  be  collected  than  that  men 
were  deceived  by  the  serpent.  But  the  testimonies 
of  Scripture  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  which  it  is 
plainly  a«serted  that  the  serpent  was  only  the  mouth 
of  the  devil ;  for  not  the  serpent,  but  the  devil,  is  de- 
clared to  be  '  the  f.ither  of  lies,'  the  fabricator  of  im- 
posture, and  the  author  of  death.    The  question,  how 
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ever,  is  not  yet  solved  why  Moses  has  kept  back  the 
name  of  Satan.  1  willingly  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  tben  pur- 
posely used  obscure  figures,  because  it  was  fitting  that 
full  and  clear  light  should  be  reserved  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  In  the  mean  time  the  prophets  prove  that 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  Moses 
when,  in  different  places,  they  cart  the  blame  of  our 
ruin  upon  thi  devil.  We  have  elsewhere  sitid  that 
Moses,  by  a  bounty  and  uncultivated  style,  accommo- 
dates what  he  delivers  to  the  capacity  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  best  reason ;  for  not  only  had  he  to  in- 
struct an  untaught  race  of  men,  but  the  existing  age 
of  the  Church  was  so  puerile  that  it  was  unable  to  re- 
ceive any  higher  instruction.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  they  whom,  for 
the  time,  we  know  and  confess  to  have  been  but  as  in- 
fants, were  fjd  with  milk.  Or  (if  another  comparison 
l>e  more  acceptable)  Moses  is  by  no  means  to  be  blamed 
if  he,  considering  the  oulce  of  sch(K>lm  ister  as  imposed 
upon  him,  insists  on  the  rudimcuts  suitable  to  chil- 
dren. They  who  have  an  aversion  to  this  simplicity 
must  of  necessity  condemn  the  whole  economy  of  God 
in  governing  the  Church.''  A  similar  view  is  given 
by  Kurti,  iii'>U  and  Astronomy  (Phila.  1861),  p.  171  sq. 
The  modern  extreme  Rationalists  generally  ititerpr.-t 
the  narrative  as  mythical.  Eichhorn  (UrgesckLh'r) 
finds  truth  in  it  in  the  form  of  poetry,  that  is,  he 
mikes  it  a  myth;  so  Gabler,  Paulus,  and  others. 
Kant,  Schelling,  and  other  recent  German  philoso- 
phers and  interpreters  make  it  a  "speculative  myth." 
Von  Boblen  (On  Genesis  iii>  follows  Kosenmull'er  in 
supposing  that  the  narrator  had  the  Zcnda  vesta  in 
view.  Julius  Mullcr  gives  up  the  historical  character 
of  the  urrativc.  If  now,"  he  s  ivb,  "we  turn  to  the 
n  urrative  in  the  bonk  of  Genesis,  we  shall  find  that 
not  sin,  but  physical  suffering  and  death,  are  there 
connected  with  Adam's  fall.  This  fact,  and  the  les- 
son that  man's  ruin  originated  in  himself,  are  ths  great 
truths  which  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  story,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  true,  although  the 
story  i*  in  the  form  of  a  fable.  That  it  is  not  to  be 
tiken  literally  is  plain  from  Scripture,  for  the  story  in 
Genesis  speaks  of  the  serpent  as  th«  agent  in  the  temp- 
tation of  E>~e>.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  same  temptation 
as  coining  from  Satan.  It  is  usual  to  assume  that  the 
aerp.mt  was  the  mere  instrument  of  Satin,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  this  view  in  the  words  of  the 
narrative.  St.  Paul,  by  interpolating  this  into  the  nar- 
rative, shows  us  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  literally 
true.  We  find  in  John  viii,  44, '  the  devil  was  a  mur- 
der -r  from  the  beginning,'  an  allusion  to  the  ruin  of 
man  by  the  temptation.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  plain 
reference  to  S  it  an  as  the  cause  of  man's  bodily  death. 
To  bring  in  the  idea  of  spiritual  death  seems  less  ap- 
propriate, for  our  I/«rd  was  rebuking  the  murderous 
intentions  of  the  .lews.  It  was  through  conduct  like 
that  of  the  devil  that  thev  showed  themselves  his  chil- 
dren" (Dnetsw  of  Sin,  E'linK.  18f.M,  p.  78,  7:»). 

The  more  recent  German  interpreters  of  the  better 
clasa  (e.  g.  Havernick,  Dclitzach,  Keil,  etc.)  admit  the 
historical  character  of  the  account,  but  there  are,  of 
course,  various  theories  among  thfm  as  to  its  Inter- 
pretation. Martensen  (Christian  Dogmatics,  §  79)  in- 
terprets the  Mosaic  account  as  a  combination  of  his- 
tory and  sacred  symliolistn,  a  figurative  representa- 
tion of  an  actual  event.  Iamge  (On  Genesis,  Am*t. 
edit.  p.  213).  speaking  of  the  narrative,  says:  "Like 
the  Biblical  histories  everywhere,  and  especially  the 
primitive  traditions  of  Genesis,  it  is  a  historical  fact, 
to  be  taken  in  a  religious-ideal,  that  is,  a  symtalical 
form.  It  is  just  as  little  a  mere  allegnrv.  It  is  just 
as  little  a  Mire,  nsk«-d  fact,  as  the  spesking  of  the  ser- 
pent is  a  literal  speaking,  or  as  thr  tree  of  life,  in  It- 
self regarded,  is  a  plant  whose  eating  Imparted  imper- 
ishable life.  That  fin  l*g«n  with  the  beginning  of  the 
that  the  first  sin  had  its  origiu  in  a  forbidden  en- 


joyment of  nature,  and  not  in  the  Cainitie  fratricide 
or  similar  crimes,  that  the  origin  of  human  sin  points 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  that  the 
woman  was  ever  more  seducible  than  the  man,  that 
along  with  sin  came  in  the  tendency  to  sin,  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  alienation  from  God,  and  evil  in  general 
—all  these  are  affirmations  of  the  religious  historical 
consciousness  which  demand  the  historicalness  of  our 
tradition,  and  would  point  back  to  some  such  fact, 
even  though  it  were  not  written  in  Genesis." 

The  interpretations  of  the  serpent  have  been  very 
variant.  Kuscbius  (Prop.  Eeang.  i,  10)  says  that  Mo- 
ses calls  the  evil  spirit  (jroi'i/puc.  cntfuitv)  by  the  name 
of  "serpent,"  as  he  is  "full  of  poison  and  malice." 
Adam  Clarke  (Commentary  on  Genesis,  cb.  iii)  inter- 
prets the  word  nach  tsh  (rendered  "serpent")  to  mean 
"a  creature  of  the  ape  or  ourang-ontang  kind."  His 
notes  on  the  whole  passage  afford  a  very  curious  speci- 
men of  exegesis.  We  cite  Lunge  (Genesis,  Amer.  edit, 
p.  228)  as  follows:  "True  it  is  that  the  ser|ient  ap- 
pears us  the  probable  author  of  this  temptation,  but 
such  probability  is  weakened  by  what  is  said  in  i,  25 
and  ii,  20.  '  The  serpent  was  a  good  creation  of  God, 
thou.'h  different,  as  originally  created,  from  what  it 
afterwards  became'  (Dclitzsch).  As  a  type,  the  ser- 
pent is  just  as  well  the  figure  of  health  and  renovation 
as  of  death,  since  every  year  it  changes  its  skin,  and 
ejects,  moreover,  its  venom.  This  double  peculiarity 
and  double  character,  as  aynUoiatfitav  and  kokoCui- 
fiup,  is  indicated  not  only  in  language,  but  also  in 
myths,  in  sculpture,  and  iu  modes  of  worship.  In 
this  relation,  however,  we  must  distinguish  two  di- 
verging views  of  the  ancient  peoples.  To  the  Egyp- 
tian reverence  (or  the  serpent  stands  in  opposition  the 
abhorrence  for  it  among  the  Israelites  [see  SebI'KNt], 
Greeks,  Persians,  and  Germans."  "  '1  hat  Satan  made 
use  of  tlu  serpent,  and  that  a  serpent  was  somehow 
employed,  is  likely ;  the  language  of  Jehovah  subse- 
quently, while  it  was  literally  true  of  the  instrument, 
being  in  a  higher  sense  true  of  the  agent,  the  one  be- 
ing made  the  emblem  of  the  other  ((Jen.  iii,  14).  Was 
the  language  here  entirely  symbolical  and  figurative, 
having  nothing  in  it  literal  whatever?  This  does  not 
seem  likely.  Why  should  such  an  allusion  have  lieen 
employed  at  all  to  dcscriltc  the  outcast  and  degraded 
condition  of  a  fallen  angel,  had  there  lieen  nothing 
whatever  giving  the  serpent  any  connection  with  the 
temptation  and  the  fall  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable 
to  consider  lioth  as  blended,  the  literal  and  the  symbol- 
ical?  (Gen.  iii,  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  Rev.  xii,  9;  xx,  2; 
Gen.  iii,  15;  Col.  ii.  15;  Rom.  xvi,  20;  1  John  iii,  8; 
John  viii,  44).  Conjectures,  too,  have  arisen  out  of 
the  terms  in  which  the  serpent  was  addressed :  '  I'pon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.'  'The  serpent,  |>erhaps,'  says  Gill, 
'  formerly  moved  in  a  more  erect  posture,  but  was 
doomed  to  lick  the  dust.'  '  Proliably  his  original  res- 
idence and  food.'  guesses  another, '  were  in  the  trees, 
but  now  he  is  degraded  to  the  earth.*  That  sentence 
evidently,  whatever  might  1x5  its  literal  application  to 
the  serpent,  was  emblematically  meant  of  Satan  him- 
self. 4  Plainlv  figurative,'  says  Dwight,  '  to  express  a 
state  of  peculiar  degradation  and  suffering'  "  (Ward- 
law,  Systematic  Theot'^y,  p.  85  7).  Watson  defends 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  (Institutes,  pt. 
ii,  ch.  xviii).  us  also  does  Holden,  Dissertation  an  the 
Fall  <  lamd.  182.'..  8vo).  Conyers  Middleton  (Essay  an 
the  Allegorical  ami  Literal  Inter /tret- ition  of  thr.  Fall, 
Works,  1775.  ii,  437)  maintains  the  allegorical  view. 
Comp.  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  ofTffology,\>k.  iv,  ch.ii. 

A  writer  in  tho  Journal  of  Sacred  IJterature  (i,  :t.r»l 
sq.)  sevks  to  show  that  the  common  opinion  that  the 
s«-rpcnt  was  the  instrument  of  the  tempter  is  untama- 
ble, on  the  ground  that  the  Scripture  does  not  state 
that  the  serpent  was  an  instrument ;  and  that  the  lit- 
eral application  of  the  words  of  the  narrative  to  a  ser 
pent  aa  the  instrument  of  Satan  appears  to  be  incon- 
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■latent  with  the  present  relation  of  the  serpent  to  oth- 
er animals,  and  also  with  the  testimony  of  geology  as 
to  fossil  ri-m  (inj,  etc.  He  maintains  that  under  the 
name  serpent  Satan  is  meant,  as  there  are  probable 
ground*  for  the  conclusion  that  the  nerptnt  was,  during 
the  earliest  ages,  the  mime  of  the  Evil  One,  reflecting 
the  conception  of  him  that  then  prevailed."  Bishop 
Newton  (l)i*»eri.  on  Creation  and  Fall,  1st  edit.)  takes 
a  similar  view,  viz.  that  Satan  is  spoken  of  in  the  pas- 
sage under  the  "well-known"  symbol  or  hieroglyphic 
of  the  ser|ient,  which  was  a  proper  emblem,  he  holds, 
of  the  deceiver  of  mankind,  as  in  popular  estimation  it 
wax  held  to  be  the  most  cunning  and  insidious  of  ani- 
mals. Sherlock  (Utr,  and  Intent  <<f  Prophecy,  diss,  iii) 
refen  to  the  "  common  usage  of  Has  tern  countries, 
which  was,  to  c'.othe  history  in  p-irablc*  and  simili- 
tudes;" and  remarks  that  "it  seems  not  improbable 
that  for  this  reason  the  history  of  the  fall  was  put  into 
the  dress  in  which  we  now  find  it.  The  serpent  was 
remarkable  for  an  insidious  cunning,  and  therefore 
stood  as  a  proper  emblem  of  a  deceiver;  and  yet,  be- 
ing one  of  the  lowest  of  Hod's  creature.*,  the  emblem 
gave  no  suspicion  of  any  power  concerned  that  might 
pretend  to  rival  the  Creator."  What  was  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  it  is  not  an 
easy  nutter  to  determine.  Ilishop  Newton  remarks 
(1.  c.)  that  "  eating  forbidden  fruit  is  nothing  more 
than  u  continuation  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters wherein  the  history  of  the  fall  was  recorded  l«- 
fore  the  use  of  letters.  It  was  plainly  the  violation 
of  a  divine  prohibition  ;  it  was  indulging  an  unlaw- 
ful appetite ;  it  was  aspiring  after  forbidden  knowl- 
edge, and  pretending  to  lie  wise  ubovc  their  condition. 
So  much  may  be  safely  asserted  in  general ;  we  be- 
wilder and  lose  ourselves  in  search  of  more  particu- 
lars." In  a  later  edition  of  this  dissertation  (Work*, 
i,  91  \  bishop  Newton  modified  the  statement  above 
given,  and  gave  his  adherence  to  the  view  that  a  real 
serpent  was  concerned  in  the  fall  (see  Quarry, On  Gen- 
esis ix).  Martensen  (Christian  Dogmatic*,  §  103)  pass- 
es by  the  question  whether  the  "serpent  was  led  by 
an  evil  spirit,  or  whether  an  evil  spirit  assumed  the 
form  of  the  serpent;"  but  he  adds,  "if  we  abide  by 
the  original  narration,  we  may  say  that  the  serpent  is 
the  allegorical  designation  for  the  crimim.l  principle 
which  opposed  itself  to  man  in  temptation."  Dorten- 
lxach  (in  Hersog,  Rea'-F.ncyklop.  xv,  209,  art.  SUnde) 
maint  tins  that  the  serpent  was  a  real  serpent,  the  tree 
a  renl  t-ee,  etc.  Quarry  gives  a  copious  dissertation 
on  Paradise  ami  the  Kali  in  his  Generis  ami  iU  Author- 
thip  (London,  186(5,  8vo).  The  aim  of  this  writer  is  to 
Withdraw  the  scriptural  statements  "altogether  fiom 
the  range  of  physical  interpretation."  He  cites  a  re- 
mark of  Hengstenl>erg's  (Chri*tolngie,  th.  i,  abt.  i,  p. 
26,  ed.  18?0),  to  the  effect  that  if  tlie  ser|ient  l»c  sym- 
lwlical,  the  whole  history  i<  •ymlwliral,  as,  in  a  con- 
nected passage  like  this,  unity  of  interpretation  must 
prevail ;  and  it  is  not  allowable  to  follow  at  one  mo- 
ment the  symbolical,  and  at  the  next  moment  the  lit- 
eral interpretation.  Admitting  the  truth  of  thi*, Quar- 
ry states  that,  nevertheless,  the  narrative  may  be,  as  a 
whole,  not  simply  an  apologue  illustrating  true  prin- 
ciples, but  a  true  history  of  great  facts  represented 
symbolically.  He  interprets  the  tree  of  life  (compare 
Kev.  ii,  7 ;  xxii,  1,  14),  and  the  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  as  mystical ;  the  former  denoting 
the  promise  of  eternal  life  conditioned  on  man's  obe- 
dience, the  latter  denoting  the  act  of  disobedience  and 
its  moral  consequences,  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
shame.  He  maintains  that  the  supposition  of  a  real 
serpent  Is  untenable,  as  there  is  no  ground  for  the  be- 
lief that  Satan  can  possess  at  will  any  living  creature, 
or  work  such  a  miracle  as  to  make  a  serpent  speak. 
"A  natural  serpent  is  literally  spoken  of,  but  this  nat- 
ural serpent  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  real  tempter; 
otherwise  the  innocent  animal  receives  all  the  punish- 
ment, while  the  really  guilty  tempter  escapes."  The 


real  sin  itself  must  have  arisen  at  some  point  at  w  hich 
"  natural  appetite  passed  into  that  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress when,  as  St.  James  says,  lust  has  conceived,  and 
at  which  the  sin  thus  conceived  has  quickened  into 
mental  transgression.  This  point,  lost  in  the  mystery 
which  envelopes  every  beginning  of  existence,  mental 
or  material,  of  thought,  act,  or  substance,  was  the  real 
fall,  and  is  better  represented  by  the  mystical  symbol 
of  the  participation  of  forbidden  fruit  than  by  a  histor- 
ical narrative  that  should  only  specify  the  overt  act  in 
words  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  acceptation."  After 
answering  Hengstenlterg's  objections  to  the  symboli- 
cal interpretation  (e>pecially  the  objections  drawn  from 
those  jwssages  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  history  of  the 
I  fall  is  taken  as  actual  history,  -»  Cor.  xi,  3;  1  Tim.  ii, 
|  18,  14  ;  Uom.  v,  12),  he  concludes  with  the  general 
statement  that  "  enough  of  the  historical  facts  are  {la- 
tent to  suffice  for  all  the  moral  and  religious  uses  of 
such  a  narrative,  the  creation  and  the  fall  being  un- 
questionable verities ;"  but  "  nothing  is  told  merely  to 
gratify  curiosity  ;  the  details  that  could  only  serve  this 
end  are  withdrawn  behind  the  veil  of  a  mystical  mode 
of  representation"  (p.  155).  See  alto  Knapp.G'Arwfi'ati 
Theoloay,  §  75. 

Heath*  u  TrtulUum*. — There  are  many  heathen  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  creation  and  the  fall,  some  of 
which  have  marked  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Uiblo 
account.    In  some  mythologies  the  serpent  is  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  while  in  others  "  mythology  repre- 
sents that  reptile  as  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a 
mighty  deliverer.    In  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  4  H«r- 
eules  is  represented  as  plucking  apples  from  a  tree 
*  round  the  trunk  of  which  a  serpent  is  entwined.' 
j  Anong  the  Goths,  the  Persians,  and  the  Hindoos,  tra- 
|  ditions  of  a  ser|>ent  of  various  kinds  are  found.  Stil- 
'  lingnVet  ingeniously  observes  that  from  this  origin  has 
come  the  use  of  serpents  to  so  great  an  extent  in  divi- 
nation, Satan  appearing  'ntnbitious  to  have  the  world 
[  think  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  to  come 
|  I  y  the  serpent  still.'    The  Hebrew  word  for  ferpent 
signifies  at  the  same  time  to  divine,  and  the  Grctk 
word  oiutnZiaOai  has  the  same  derivation  fn  m  oiu- 
i'of,  a  serpent ;  'thus  we  sec  how  careful  the  devil 
was  to  advance  his  honor  in  the  world  under  that  form 
wherein  he  had  deceived  mankind  into  so  much  folly 
and  misery ' "  (Wurdlaw,  Syttrmatic  Theology,  ii,  h5 
sq.).    It  has  lieen  the  fashion  to  deny  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  various  peoples,  analogous  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  are  at  all  confirmations  of  that  account.  Hut 
the  harmony  of  these  traditions  has  never  been  ration- 
ally explained  apart  from  the  theory  that  regards  them 
as  springing  from  remmon  reminiscences  of  an  actual 
occurrence.    Auberlcn  remarks  that 41  these  oldest  tra- 
ditions of  the  human  race  confirm  the  historical  credi- 
bility of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  down  to  its  details,  just 
as  much  as  they  do  the  inner  purity  and  elevation  of 
them,  compared  with  the  myths  of  heathenism.  In 
regard  to  this  latter  view,  it  is  especially  seen  how 
Israel  alone,  along  with  the  fact,  retains  the  deep,  di- 
vine idea  of  it.    The  heathen,  while  they  preserve 
with  great  fidelity  the  outward  circumstances,  clotho 
them  in  fantastic  and  natic  nal  vesture.    The  differ- 
ence is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  I  etween  the  canonical 
and  apocryphal  goepels."    He  cites  also  Herder,  con- 
cerning the  narration  in  Genesis,  us  follows:  "Ita 
sound  has  gone  out  into  all  the  earth,  and  its  very 
words  into  nil  lands  !    Whence  is  it  that  the  r<  motest 
nations  have  their  knowledge  of  it  ?    How  comes  it 
that  they  built  on  it  religions  and  mythologies;  thtt 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  simplest  foundation  of  nil  their  arts, 
institutions,  and  sciences?    If  from  it  things  muy  be 
made  plain  and  clear  as  sunlight  that  arc  as  chaos  and 
dark  as  night  when  it  is  denied,  or  when  men  prate 
of  their  hypotheses ;  If  from  this  a  whole  antiquity 
may  lie  reduced  to  order,  and  a  line  of  light  he  drawn 
through  the  most  confused  events  of  the  early  history 
of  nation*— light  which,  like  that  in  Corrcggio's  pic 
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ture,  shines  from  the  cradle  of  the  race  — what  then 
have  ye  to  say,  ye  manufacturers  of  myths,  ye  who 
would  profane  the  revelation  of  God?"  (Herder,  aelt. 
Vrkunde  der  Menachengeschltchti ;  Werkc,  Carlsruhe, 
1827,  v,  187 ;  vi,  4). 

II.  Doctrinal  Import  of  the  Narrative.  — Whatever 
views  are  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  narrative  in 
(•en.  ii,  iii,  all  who  believe  it  to  lie  u  record  of  divine 
revolution  tind  in  it  the  following  points  of  doctrine : 
1.  That  God,  after  creating  man,  placed  him  in  a  state 
of  probation ;  2.  that  the  test  of  lit»  probation  was  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law;  3.  that  the  temptation  to 
disolwdumce  c.ime  from  an  evil  power  ouUide  of  man ; 
4.  that  the  temptation  appealed  both  to  the  intellect 
and  to  the  sense*,  leading  first  to  unbelief  in  God,  sec- 
ondly to  putting  "self  "  in  place  of  (iod,  and  thereby 
to  the  beginning  of  evil  lust;  5.  that  in  the  exercise 
of  free  will  man  yielded  and  sinned;  6.  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  sin  were  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
separation  from  (iod,  and  death,  the  curse  lighting 
upon  man  and  upon  nut u re  also.  Auberlen,  referring 
to  the  three  constituents  of  the  first  sin  mimed  above, 
viz.  unbelief,  self-love,  and  lust,  remarks  as  follows : 
"That  these  three  parts  of  the  idea  of  sin  are  not  acci- 
dental, but  sul>«tanti:illy  express  it  nud  exhaust  it,  is 
shnwn  not  only  in  the  fact  that  all  sin  that  comes  l»c- 
fore  us  in  life  may  be  referred  to  them,  but  also  in  the 
fact  th.it  they  correspond  to  the  three  fundamental  el- 
ements of  rain's  being  and  consciousness — spirit,  soul, 
body — the  God-consciousness,  self-consciousness,  and 
world-consciousness.  These  have  all  become  corrupt- 
ed and  (tervertatl.  Thoy  have  become,  respectively, 
ali 'nation  from  God,  selfishness,  love  of  the  world. 
The  first  and  highest  element  of  human  nature— the 
spiritual— is  nngatived,  obscured,  made  powerless ;  the 
two  others— the  lower— are  pushed  into  extreme  but 
unhealthy  prominence  and  activity.  Man  has  become 
physical  and  tleshly.  Unl>elief  is  the  negative,  the 
union  of  self-seeking  and  the  lust  of  the  senses  is  the 
positive  element  in  the  idea  of  sin.  Man  no  longer 
wishes  for  God ;  he  is  bent  on  having  the  creature  in 
both  ways,  the  mental  and  natural,  the  subjective  and 
objective ;  he  will  hava  his  own  Ego  and  the  world 
too.  According  to  Gen.  iii,  5,  0,  the  selfishness  is,  as 
it  were,  the  soul ;  sensuouaiiess,  the  l>ody  of  sin :  the 
fir*t  is  the  deep,  invisible  root ;  the  second,  the  exter- 
nal manifest  ition.  The  Ego,  separated  from  (iod, 
•eeks  in  the  world  thj  elements  on  which  it  lives. 
Genesis  thus  comprehends  the  various  opposing  theo- 
ries of  men  on  the  nature  of  sin,  the  theory  of  selfish- 
ness, which  in  recent  times  is  represented  by  Julius 
MUlk-r,  and  that  of  the  senses  by  Schleiermacher  and 
Kothe.  It  leads  lxrth  ethical  theories  back  to  a  relig- 
ious Itasis,  and  in  that  matter  modern  thought  has  a 
great  deal  to  loarn"  (Divine  Revelation,  Edinb.  I8tf7,  p. 
1*4). 

The  theological  question  of  the  connection  between 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  the  whole  human  race  will 
be  treated  under  the  articles  Impitation  ;  Sin.  For 
the  specific  lou  of  man  by  the  fall,  in  tho  theological 
sense,  involving  the  difference  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  anthropology  and  the  Protestant,  see  Imaqc 
of  Goo ;  JcsTiKiCATtox ;  Sin.  In  this  place  we  give 
the  vh»ws  of  various  writers  as  to  the  general  doctrinal 
significance  of  the  narrative. 

Lange  {On  (ienrsit,  Am.  ed.,  p.  73  sq.)  remarks  that 
"  the  significance  of  Paradise  is  this,  that  it  declares 
the  original  ideal  state  of  the  earth  and  the  human 
race,  the  unity  of  the  particular  and  the  general,  the 
unity  of  spirit  and  nature,  the  unity  of  spiritual  inno- 
cence and  the  physical  harmony  of  nature,  the  unity 
of  tho  fall  and  the  disturliance  of  nature ;  lastly,  the 
unity  of  the  facts  and  their  symbolical  meaning,  which 
both  the  barely  literal  and  mythical  explanations  of 

the  record  rend  asunder  The  tree  of  knowledge 

of  good  and  evil  existed  in  some  one  form,  but  with  it 
all  nature  is  in  some  measure  designated  as  a  tc*t. 


But  the  serpent,  as  the  organ  of  that  temptation,  is 
not  only  the  type  of  temptation  and  of  sin,  but,  as  orig- 
inally a  worm,  the  type  of  its  brutality,  its  degrada- 
tion, und  ita  subjection.  The  record  of  the  actual  fall 
stmds  there  as  an  eternal  judgment  upon  the  theoret- 
ical, the  human,  view  of  moral  evil,  especially  uji 
the  errors  of  Dualism  and  Manichcism,  Pelagian 
and  Pantheism.  Hence  arise  the  numerous  and  strong 
objections  which  the  most  diverge  systems  in  old  and 
modem  times  have  raised  against  this  record.  The 
earthly  origin  of  evil  out  of  the  abuse  of  freedom  of- 
fends dualism,  which  derives  it  ftoin  an  evil  deity, 
from  dark  matter,  or  from  the  supremacy  of  sense. 
Although  the  serpent  sustains  the  doctrine  that,  prior 
]  to  the  fall  of  man,  sin  had  existed  in  a  sphere  on  the 
other  side,  working  through  du-moniac  agency  upon  thia 
(for  the  serpent  was  not  created  evil,  (ien.  i,  25 ;  gen- 
erally not  even  fitted  for  evil,  and  can  only  be  regard- 
ed, therefore,  us  tho  organ  of  a  far  different  evil  pow- 
er), yet  the  visible  picture  of  the  fall  in  this  sphere  is  a 
certain  sign  that  the  full  in  that  sphere  could  only  have 
risen  through  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  creature. 
But  if  we  observe  the  progress  of  sin  from  the  first 
sin  of  Eve  to  the  fratricide  of  Cain ;  if  we  view  the  op- 
position between  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  intimation 
of  the  moral  freedom  of  Cain  himself,  so  the  Augus- 
tinian  view,  raising  original  sin  to  absolute  original 
death,  receives  its  illumination  and  its  just  limits.  But 
how  every  Pelagian  view  of  life  falls  before  this  rec- 
ord, as  it  brings  into  prominence  the  causal  connection 
between  tho  sin  of  the  spirit  world  and  that  of  man, 
between  the  sin  of  the  woman  and  the  man,  between 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  own  sinfulness, 
and  the  sinfulness*  »f  their  jiosterity  !  If  we  take  into 
view  the  stages  of  the  development  of  evil  in  the  gen- 
esis of  the  first  sin,  how  limited  and  vapid  appears  tho 
modern  view,  which  regards  the  senses  us  the  prime 
stirting-point  of  evil!  But  when  Pantheism  asserts 
tho  necessity  of  sin,  or  rather  of  the  fall,  as  tho  neces- 
sary transition  of  men  from  tho  state  of  pure  inno- 
cence to  thsl  of  conscious  freedom,  tho  simple  remark 
that  the  ingenuousness  of  Adam  would  have  been  car- 
ried directly  on  in  the  proper  way  if  he  hail  stood  tho 
test,  just  as  Christ  through  his  sinlessneas  has  reached 
the  knowledge  of  tho  true  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  has  actually  shown  that  sin,  notwith- 
standing its  inweaving  with  human  nnture,  does  not 
belong  to  its  very  being,  clearly  refutes  the  assertion. 
But  how  clear  is  the  explanation  of  evil,  of  punish- 
ment and  of  judgment,  as  it  meets  us  in  this  account ! 
thnt  the  natural  evil  does  not  belong  to  the  moral,  but 
notwithstanding  its  inward  connection  with  it,  is  still 
the  divine  counteracting  force  against  it ;  that  punish- 
ment is  to  redeem  nnd  purify ;  thut  from  the  very 
acme  of  the  judgment  breaks  forth  the  promise  and 
salvation.  These  truths,  which  ur«  far  nlsove  every 
high  anti-Christian  view  of  the  world,  make  it  appar- 
ent that  the  first  judgment  of  God.  as  a  tyjM-  of  the 
world-redeeming  judgment  of  God,  has  found  its  com- 
pletion in  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross."  "'The 
deceptive  promise  of  the  serpent  was  fulfilled  :  man's 
eyes  were  opened  (ch.  iii,  7),  but  he  saw  only  his  mis- 
ery and  nakedness.  He  was  now  brought  to  know 
good  and  evil,  but  with  the  |>ainful  consciousness  of 
having  trifled  w  ith  and  lo*t  the  ono,  and  of  being  sunk 
in  the  depths  of  w oe  by  the  other.  He  had  become  ns 
a  god  ;  he  had  boldly  east  off  nil  allegiance  to  the  one 
Goil,  and  assumed  sovereignty  over  himself.  He  had 
constituted  himself  n  God,  no  longer  the  representa- 
tive of  God ;  ho  had  Iwcome  his  own  master,  free  ns 
God  ;  but  this  likeness  to  God  brought  not  with  it  the 
happiness  which  jiertnins  to  the  divine  Being,  but  was 
fraught  with  the  deepest  misery  and  woe"  (Kurtz,  Bi- 
ble and  Astronomy,  p.171).  MUller. after  nflirming  that 
"there  is  really  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  fall 
obliging  us  to  consider  that  event  as  tho  primary  be- 
ginning of  sin,  in  tho  strict  sense  of  the  word,"  adds 
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"that  neither  'the  image  of  God,'  wherein  man  was 
created,  nor  God's  pronouncing  everything 4  very  good,' 
prevent*  our  believing  that  the  full  was  only  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  a  |>erver»ion  of  the  will  preced- 
ing tlie  empirical  life  of  man — the  outlet  of  an  evil  al- 
ready present  in  potentia,  which  might,  indeed,  by  a 
persevering  effort,  have  been  crushed,  but  w  hich  forms 
the  basis  of  an  original  moral  depravity  in  human  na- 
ture. The  endeavor  of  the  tempter  was  to  bring  out 
to  view,  and  into  action,  this  hidden  cvil''(i>oc/riNe  of 
8m,  Edinb.  1Mb*,  ii.  This  view  of  Muller's  rest* 

■pon  Lis  theory  of  a  sin  of  man  in  some  pre-existent 
•late,  which  he  calls  a  "  self-dctermim>tion  of  the  trans- 
cendental freedom  before,  our  individual  existence." 
Hothe,  on  the  other  hand  (Ethik,  ii,  180),  places  the  es- 
sence of  sin  chiefly  in  the  necessity  of  matter.  "The 
passage  through  sin,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  metaphysical 
necessity.  He  conceives  of  our  lirst  parents  not  as 
mature  at  their  creation,  but  destined  to  spiritual  de- 
velopment ;  consequently  their  material  part,  in  the 
aJiscnce  of  training,  must  gain  the  upper  hand;  and 
imperceptibly,  and  without  blame,  they  found  them- 
selves, by  their  development,  in  sin.  Hence  evil  lies 
in  the  divine  world-plan,  not  merely  as  something  per- 
mitted :  it  lies  unavoidably  in  the  creature,  on  account 
of  his  origin — in  the  fact  of  hit  com  tig  inio  existence  in 
contradistinction  from  God ;  but  as  creaturc-evil  has 
been  ordained  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  so  nlso  has  its 
destruction,  as  it  may  come  to  light.  Rot  he  (p.  21)4) 
openly  declares  th.it  the  'effort  to  separate,  evil  from 
all  connection  with  the  divine  causality  must  ever  re- 
main an  idle  undertaking ;'  although  even  be  himself, 
In  n  measure  startled  at  this  result,  imagines  himself 
to  bold  the  causation  of  human  sin  entirely  apart  from 
God.  He  says:  'The  divine  production  of  evil  is  at 
the  same  time  ita  absolute  destruction.  Within  the 
sphere  of  redemption  the  necessity  of  sinning  is  not 
entirely  removed,  but  is  conceived  of  n»  constantly 
vanishing.*" 

In  opposition  to  Muller  nnd  Rothe,  as  well  as  to  all 
who  presuppose  evil  as  fundamental  and  its  develop- 
ment as  necessary.  Pastor  Kindt  wrote  an  nble  article, 
V'ou  firm  Criprnnfj  drs  li'tstn,  in  the  Theol.  Sni;~.i  n  w. 
Kritikm  for  1H.V2  (p.  bVil  *q. ;  translated  by  Dr.  Nodal 
in  the  .l/Y/W  tf  (in  trlrr'.y,  October,  from  which 

we  make  the  /following  extract.  After  stating  that  it 
matters  not,  for  this  discussion,  whether  the  Scripture 
narrative  l»e  literal  or  figurative,  be  states  its  substan- 
tial import  as  follows:  "G<k1  caused  th?  tree  of  life 
nnd  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  nnd  evil  to  grow  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  commanded  man,  'Of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  utid  evil  thou  shalt  not 
eat ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  sure- 
ly die.'  This  tree  of  knowledge,  as  planted  by  God, 
is  not  yet  evil,  but  contains  iu  itself  the  choice  brttrrrn 
good  nnd  evil — the  innate  possibility  of  sinning,  which 
possibility  is  bound  up  with  the  very  conception  of  a 
free  lieing,  whose  liberty  is  not  the  di\inc  necessity, 
but  lies  outside  of  it.  It  is  a  tree  of  divine  commands 
nnd  prohibitions — objectively  conceived,  the  object  of 
knowledge ;  or,  subjectively,  the  possibility  of  trans- 
gressing the  command,  the  object  of  free  choice. 
Alongside  of  this  stands  the  tree  of  life  ;  and  t»oth  are 
united  to  prove  that  the  mere  possibility  of  evil,  which 
is  involved  in  the  creation  of  man,  is  not  yet  anything 
evil  or  death-bringing.  Only  with  the  realization  of 
the  (Missibility  does  opposition  to  the  tree  of  life  nrise, 
i.  e.  the  true  life  is  forfeited,  and  death,  curse,  and  de- 
struction a p| war  in  its  place.  Tho  tree  of  life  which 
the  lir<ng  God  had  planted  for  man,  and  his  expressed 
will  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  know  ledge,  presuppose 
the  possibility  of  not  transgressing,  because  God  could 
neither  require  nuything  impossible  of  man,  nor  in- 
volve him  inextricably  in  the  meshes  of  a  scheme 
which  would  certainly  exclude  him  from  the  tree  of 
life.  The  origin  of  evil  from  nbsolute  good  must  for- 
ever remain  inconceivable;  not  so  with  relative  good. 


If  we  hold  fast  to  this  difference,  the  objection  of  Rothe 
will  not  hold :  '  The  religious-moral  iierfection  of  the 
first  parents  of  our  race  would  exclude  all  psycholog- 
ical possibility  of  the  fall.'  But  this  possibility  is  ex- 
plained by  the  creation  of  man,  who,  as  it  were,  stands 
out  of  God ;  not  holy  and  perfect  like  God,  and  yet 
not  a  mere  creature  like  the  beast :  he  is  not  under 
and  in  the  law  of  necessity,  but  possesses  the  likeness 
of  God  and  freedom.  '1  he  |>erfcction  of  a  creature  is 
not  divine,  not  absolute.  The  want  of  such  perfection 
in  a  creature  casts  no  shadow  upon  the  Creator.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  Emanation  and  Pantheism, 
which  mix  God  and  the  world,  the  fall  cannot  I*  ex- 
plained, but  only  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Gt  d 
and  of  the  creation.  When,  then,  by  the  creation, 
(iod  set  free  beings  out  of  himself,  then  the  possible 
departure  from  (iod  was  given,  and  the  question, 
Wherefore  did  not  God  hinder  the  evil  that  he  fore- 
saw ?  is  entirely  inadmissible.  God  does  not  prevent 
evil,  because  1  y  so  doing,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  he 
would  injure  and  destroy  the  province  of  freedom  (the 
divine  intake).  Thus  our  Saviour  did  not  hinder  the 
murderous  blows  of  his  encmiej,  w  hile  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  will  or  excuce  them.  In  like  man- 
ner, (iod  was  Lord  over  the  jiarents  of  our  race  and 
over  the  serpent ;  but  if  he  by  his  own  w  ill  restrained 
his  highest  po«er,  and  left  free  play-room  to  free  cre- 
ated beings,  and  still  retains  the  government,  he  is  not 
therefore  destitute  of  power,  but  only  consistent,  and 
worthy  to  be  adored.  Man  should  rather  complain 
of  himself,  but  give  thanks  to  Gcd  that  he  hits  endow- 
ed him  with  such  prerogntives,  and  glorify  him  with 
>  soul  and  I  ody,  which  are  God's.  There  was  no  neces- 
'  sity  at  all  to  sin ;  that  complaint  can  only  be  cstab- 
'  li.'hed  on  the  (.round  that,  as  Rothe  teaches,  evil  iW- 
iiul'y  developed  itself.  Resides,  from  the  beginning 
1  of  the  world  God  had  provided  for  the  human  race, 
,  whose  fall  he  foresaw,  the  must  perfect  means  of  grace 
I  and  gifts,  in  order  to  make  that  injury  abundantly 
good,  and  to  lead  luick  the  fallen  ones  to  himself  und 
his  kingdom.  Indeed,  as  all  evil,  so  also  must  the 
sin  of  our  first  parents  redound  to  the  praise  of  the 
merciful  God,  because  I  y  it  was  conditioned  the  mis- 
sion of  the  second  Adam  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  w  orld. 
Rut  the  jxwihility  of  the  full  without  LLme  to  the  (Jre- 
iitor  I  cing  admitted,  another  question  u rises  :  'Ihruugh 
what  incitement  did  it  Income  a  realHt/t  Even  to  this 
question  the  Scriptures  give  a  satisfactory  answer:  it 
took  place  through  outward  prompting — through  evil 
spiritual  influence,  which  was  already  existing  in  cre- 
ation. I  pon  the  basis  of  a  created  but  still  spiritual 
existence,  the  possibility  of  being  moved  and  poisoned 
by  an  influence  at  enmity  w  ith  (iod  must  be  admitted. 
The  inexperience  of  our  first  jmrents,  who  were  not 
isolated  in  the  new  world,  corresponded  exactly  with 
the  subtlety  of  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  'I  he 
kingdom  of  Satan,  as  a  spiritual  power,  and  the  pecca- 
bility of  the  first  pair,  whose  pure  self-determination 
was  ensnared  and  obscured  through  that  power,  fur- 
nish a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fall.  The  fall 
itself  was  certainly  n  free  self-determination,  other- 
wise no  blame  could  attain  to  it;  but  not  altogether 
so :  Iwith  the  decision  anil  the  guilt  were  shared  by  the 
devil,  as  the  murderer  from  the  beginning:  it  was  a 
co-operation  of  human  freedom  with  the  temptation  of 
the  evil  principle  Itself.  Rut,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture account,  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents  was 
gradual,  and  the  motive*  to  the  fall  arc  thus  psycho- 
logically clear.  First  of  nil.  the  serpent  raised  a  doubt 
concerning  the  divine  prohibition  and  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  sin  :  '  Yea,  hath  (iod  said,  Ye  shall  not 
eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?'  '  Ye  shall  not  sure- 
ly die.'  Then  ho  awakened  pride,  inducing  man  to 
overleap  his  appointed  condition  to  become  like  God, 
nnd  to  use  his  freedom  arbitrarily,  and  according  to 
his  own  pleasure:  '  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day 
ye  eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and 
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ye  xhall  be  .v  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.'  After 
this  preparation  came  the  thought  that  the  tree  was 
guod  for  food,  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  to  be  desired 
to  make  one  wise.  The  sensual  desire  would  now 
naturally  start  up,  and  the  woman  seduced  became  the 
seducer.  The  powers  of  the  soul  were  corrupted  lie- 
fore  the  actual  sin  took  pluee ;  the  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge by  doubt  and  unbelief  toward  God,  the  faculty  of 
desire  through  unfunded  striving  anil  proud  excess, 
as  the  Grecian  fable  of  Prometheus  represents  it;  and, 
finally,  the  faculty  of  feeling,  through  sensual  longing, 
which  propensity  the  religion  of  the  Greek*  sets  forth 
by  Epimethcus  ami  Pandora.  Thus  did  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  fall,  which  rests  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
creature,  piss  over  into  reality  under  evil  outward  in- 
fluences. The  convention  between  Eve  and  the  ser- 
pent shows  how  accessible  she  was;  the  woman,  as 
the  weaker  part,  is  first  appro  iched  and  mi-led,  and 
not  till  then  the  man.  and  even  then  only  through  her; 
as  also  the  apostle  Paul  expresses  it  (1  Tim.  ii,  11), 
the  won  m  was  first  in  the  transgression.  Roth.-, 
indeed  (p.  221),  thinks  that  tho  assumption  of  a  sa tall- 
ica! temptation  does  not  at  all  help  the  difficulty,  lie- 
cause  that  assumption  always  presupposes  a  real  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  tempted,  a  sinful  predisposition,  a 
minimum  of  sin.  But  the  possibility  of  being  tempted 
to  sin  is  not  yet  sin ;  with  Rothe  that  predisposition  is 
rattier  something  already  existing.  It  is  certainly 
much  more  worthy  of  G<m|  to  conceive  of  hi*  creatures 
as  pure  and  good— they  first  determining  themselves 
to  evil,  and  the  enemy  active  therein.  If  even  the 
of  God  could  be  tempted  without  injury  to  his  sin- 
,  much  more  the  first  Adam,  whose  personality 
and  divine  resemblance  were  specifically  lower.  If, 
in  fine,  we  compare  the  scriptural  theory,  thus  under- 
stood, with  the  modern  philosophical  explanations  of 
tho  fall,  the  result  will  bo  that  the  former  will  be  found 
to  cant  tin  incomparably  more  truth  and  wisdom  than 
the  latter;  although  Rothe  (p.  221)  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fall  can  no  longer  lie 
maintained,  and  that  the  fall  cannot  be  explained  from 
the  Mosaic  stand-point.  Only  the  Bible  (and  perhaps, 
agreeing  with  it,  the  mythology  of  antiquity)  tells  us 
of  a  man  created  in  the  fanifa  of  God,  in  a  paradisiacal 
state  of  innocence;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  fart, 
shows  how  this  state  was  interrupted  and  pjrverted 
into  one  of  guilt.  Dr.  Julius  Midler,  on  the  contrary, 
although  Paradise  has  still  a  place  in  his  system, 
places  Adam  in  it  as  already  a  sinner.  In  the  same 
•way  Rothe  presupposes  what  he  ought  to  show,  sine? 
lie  assumes  evil  as  original  and  necessary  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  world.  We  cannot  see.  either  accord- 
ing to  Mllller  oi  Rothe,  wh?nce  it  could  properly  come 
into  the  natural  world.  Rothe,  with  his  presupposi- 
tion, is  oMiged  to  assume  one  of  two  things  :  cither  he 
must  dualistically  establish  an  evil  principle  in  matter, 
and  deny  the  pure  creation  of  God,  or  he  must  ascribe 
the  origin  of  sin,  not  to  the  perverted  will,  but  to  God 
himself:  in  both  cases  he  has  a  Manichtcan  life-view 
of  sentient  lieings.  Sin  with  him  is  not  a  free  act  of 
man,  proceeding  out  of  the  heart  and  will  j  it  springs 
from  the  overmatching  |>ower  of  material  nature  sut>- 
duing  his  personality  with  inevitable  necessity  (p. 
226).  'The  origin  of  evil  from  pure  good  must  for- 
ever remain  inconceivable'  (p.  222);  thus  he  cstal>- 
lishes  an  impure  material  creation.  Is  anything  ex- 
plained by  this  means  ?  Whence  comes."  then,  im- 
purity into  the  material  creation  before  all  acts  of  the 
will  ?  Is  not  the  question  more  easily  explained  by 
the  abuse  of  freedom  th.'in  by  metaphysics;  more  easi- 
ly through  the  devil  and  man  than  by  the  act  of  the 
Creator?  The  fall,  according  to  the* doctrine  of  the 
Church,  says  Rothe  (p.  220),  was  a  blunder  in  the 
work  of  the  earthly  creation,  as  it  were,  at  the  I  egin- 
ning.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  either  an  evil  principle 
must  have  liecn  co-op»rative  in  the  creation,  or  else 
God  himself  must  have  ruined  his  own  work  at  its 


commencement.  Shall  we  call  this  escaping  the  blun- 
der made  at  the  .Mining?  Is  it  not  rather  increas- 
ing it,  and  carrying  it  over  into  the  region  of  the  per. 
feet  and  the  holy  ?  The  latter  of  these  two  opinions, 
strictly  taken,  is  that  of  Rothe,  since  he  assumes  mat- 
ter as  created  by  God,  and  from  matter  deduces  sin. 
But  the  positions,  Mutter  was  created  by  God,  and 
Matter  is  the  opposite  of  God,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
sin,  contradict  each  other." 
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On  the  effects  of  the  full  on  nature,  see  Nature. 

Fallow-doer  (""I -fP,  yachmur' ;  Sept.  /Jo«'/J«Xo£ 
[but  (ook<ic  in  1  Kings],  Vulg.  bultalus),  mentioned 
among  the  beasts  that  may  be  eaten  in  Drat  xiv,  5, 
and  among  the  provisions  for  Solomon's  table  in  1 
Kings  iv,  23  [Heb.  v,  »].  There  are  three  animals  of 
the  Cerviih*  family  with  which  different  writers  have 
identified  it.    See  Zoooooy. 

1.  Most  commentators  (following  Bocbart,  llirrz. 
i,  910 ;  ii,  260)  regard  it  as  properly  translated  in  our 
version,  deriving  the  word  from  "~n.  rh'im/ir',  in  the 
sense  of  bring  red,  and  thus  referring  it  to  a  species  of 
deer  of  o  reddish  color;  probably  the  Cervus  d  MM  of 
Linnams,  originally  a  native  of  Barlmry,  where  it  is 
still  found  wild.  It  is  stated  to  lie  found  very  gener- 
ally dis|>ersed  over  Western  and  Southern  Asia,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  from 
Norway  (sec  f'mny  Cyclopat'iiti,  s.  v.  Deer).  It  is 
smaller  than  the  stag  (Cervus  elajthus),  having  horns 
or  branches  serrated  on  the  inside,  which  it  sheds  an- 
nually. The  color  in  winter  is  a  darkish  brown,  but 
in  summer  hay,  spotted  with  white.    The  fallow-deer 


(Cemis  tbitmt)  is  deemed  by  most  authorities  to  I*  un- 
doubtedly a  native  of  Asia ;  indeed,  Persia  seems  to 
be  its  proper  country.  Ha*selqtiist  (7'mr.  p.  211)  no- 
ticed this  deer  in  Mount  Tabor.    Oedmonn  (Perm. 
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Samml.  i,  17")  likewise  believes  that  the  ymhmur  is 
bent  denoted  by  the  I'erru*  damn.  The  female  is  call- 
ed in  the  Talmud  SO*  rrn,  and  is  identified  by  Lewy- 
eohn  with  the  German  iJamhimch.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  suppose  that  Jerusalem  could  have  received 
any  appreciable  amount  of  flesh-meat  from  such  a 
source,  remote  as  it  is  from  a  forest  country.  See 
Dkkb. 

2.  Kitto  (Pict.  B'M.  Deut.  I.  r.)  says,  "  The  yach- 

mur  of  the  Hebrews  is  without  doubt  erroneously 
identified  with  the  fallow-deer,  which  does  not  exist  in 
Asia,"  and  refers  the  name  to  the  Oryx  leuroryx,  citing 
Niebuhr  as  authority  for  stating  that  this  animal  is 
known  among  the  Eastern  Arabs  by  the  name  of  yaz- 
nrnr.  This  is  the  <. pinion  which  we  have  adopted, 
from  Hamilton  Smith,  who  is  the  best  modem  author- 
ity on  such  questions.    See  Antklope. 

3.  Still  others,  on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint 
rendering  in  Deuteronomy,  regard  the  term  as  deno- 
ting "  the  Antil'.j*  Luhnlu  (Pallas) ;  the  ^oi'/inAoc  of 
the  Greeks  (see  Herod,  iv,  192;  Aristotle,  Hut.  Anim. 
iii,  6,  ed.  .Schneider,  und  /V  Part.  Anim.  iii,  2,  11,  edit. 
Liekker;  Oppian,  Cyn.  ii,  300).  From  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  the  yachmur  a*  given  by  Arabian  writ- 
ers, and  cited  by  Ilochurt  (/Hen  r.  ii,  284  sq.),  it  would 
also  seem  that  this  is  the  animal  designated  ;  though 
Damir's  remarks  in  some  resjiect*  are  fabulous,  and 
he  represents  the  yachmur  as  having  deciduous  l  orn*, 
which  will  not  apply  to  any  untelope.  Still  Cuzui- 
du«,  according  to  ICosenmuUcr,  identities  the  ymhmur 


with  the  h>  klrr  if-frii.'fi  ('wild  cow'),  which  i«  the  mod- 
ern name  in  North  Africa  for  the  Antil»pe  bubahi$  (sec 
Shaw's  Trarrh,  p.  242,  and  Suppl.  p.  To,  fol. ;  Huffon, 
tHrt.  Xatvr.  xii,  294).  The  term  bubalm  evidently 
points  to  some  animal  having  the  general  appearance 
of  an  ox.  Pliny  (.V.  //.  viii,  15)  tells  us  that  the  com- 
mon |>eople,  in  their  ignorance,  sometimes  gave  this 
name  to  the  Jtijton  (.ItirocA)  and  the  t'ru:  He  adds, 
the  animal  properly  so  called  is  produced  in  Africa, 
im<l  I -cars  a  resemblance  to  the  calf  nnd  t  he  stag:  a 
middle  position  l>etween  the  cervine  and  Itovinc  rumi- 
nants that  corresponds  to  the  external  appearance  of 
the  animul  in  question.  The  beLicer  tl-nath  appears  to 
I  e  depicted  in  the  Etrv  ptian  monuments  [«ee  Cmahr], 
where  it  is  represented  :.s  l*ing  hunted  for  the  sake 
of  its  flesh,  w  hich  Shaw  tells  us  (Suppl.  p.  75)  is  very 
sweet  ami  nourishing,  much  preferable  to  that  of  the 
red  de*»r  (see  Wilkinson's  A  nr.  Kr/yj.t.  i.  223,  tigs.  3,  4. 
and  p.  225,  fig.  19).  This  animal,  which  is  al>out  the 
size  of  a  stag,  is  common  >n  North  Africa,  and  lives  in 
herds."    See  Wlt.n  O.X. 

Fallow  ground  ("*:,  fur,  broken  up  with  the 


plough),  a  field  (especially  of  sward)  just  ploughed 
(figuratively,  Jer.  iv,  3;  Hoa.  x,  12;  literally,  "Ul- 
lage" Prov.  xiii,  23).    See  AumctxTtJKE. 

Fallow  year.-  Among  the  Hebrews  evtrv  sev- 
enth year  was  a  sabbath  of  rest  to  the  land.  The 
commencement  of  this  year  was  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  Turi-  October.    There  was  neither 
sowing  nor  reaping;  the  vines  and  the  olives  were 
not  pruned ;  there  was  no  gathering  of  fruits ;  for  all 
spontaneous  productions  were  left  to  the  |>oor,  the 
traveller,  and  the  wild  beast  (Lev.  xxv.  1-7;  I>eut. 
xv,  1-10).    The  sabbatical  year  was  instituted  in  or- 
der that  the  land  might  be  improved,  and  that  the 
Hebrews  might  he  taught  economy  and  foresight,  and 
also  invited  to  excrcuc  a  large  degree  of  trust  in  the 
providence  of  Jehovah  their  king.    During  this  year 
they  could  fish,  hunt,  take  cure  of  their  bees  and  flocks, 
repair  their  buildings,  manufact  ure  furniture  tnd 
cloths,  and  carry  on  c<  mmcrce.   Del  ls,  on  account  of 
there  being  no  income  from  the  soil,  were  not  collected 
|  Deut.  xv,  9  ;  xxxi,  10  13).    Nor  were  servants  man- 
umitted on  this  year,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  yej.r 
of  their  service  (Exod.  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  12;  Jer. 
xxxiv,  14).    The  Hebrews  remained  longer  in  the 
talicrnacle  or  temple  this  year,  during  which  tha 
whole  Mosaic  law  was  read,  in  older  to  be  instructed 
in  religious  and  moral  duties,  the  history  of  their  na- 
tion, und  the  wonderful  works  and  blessings  uf  God 
i  Deut.  xxxi,  10  13).    When  Jehovah  gave  the  He- 
brews this  n  maikuble  institute,  in  order  to  guard  them 
against  the  apprehension  of  famine,  he  premised,  on 
the  condition  of  their  obedience,  so  great  plenty  in 
every  sixth  harvest  that  it  alone  would  suffice  for 
three  years  (I.ev.  xxv,  20-  22).    However,  through  the 
avarice  of  the  Hebrews,  this  seventh  year's  re.-t,  as 
Moses  had  appiehended  (Lev.  xxvi,  34,  85),  was  for  a 
long  time  utterly  neglected  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21);  for 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  kings  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  sabliatical  year,  nor  of  the  year  of  jubilee. 
The  period  when  this  wise  and  advantageous  law  fell 
into  disuse  may  probably  be  understood  from  the  pre- 
diction of  Moses  in  Lev."  xxvi.  33,  34  ,  43;  com  p.  with 
I  Chron.  xxxvi,  21 ;  Jer.  xxv,  11.    Thus  was  it  fore- 
told that  the  Hebrews,  for  the  violation  of  this  law, 
should  go  into  captivity:  '*To  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had 
paid  off  her  sabbaths:  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate 
she  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years. " 
Here  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  seventy  sabbatical 
vears,  including  the  jubilee  years  w  hich  succeeded  ev- 
ery seventh  sabbatical  year,  hud  been  neglected  by 
the  unfaithful  people.    The  Hebrews  were  frequently 
weary  of  the  law ;  and  at  different  pcrhnls  during  the 
eommonweulth  they  appear  to  have  utterly  neglected 
the  fallow  or  sabbatical  years.    Hence  it  Appears  tlu.t 
the  captivity  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  deflation  of 
their  countiy  was  an  act  of  retributive  Providence, 
brought  upon  them  for  this  very  reason,  that  the  land 
might  pay  off  those  sabbatical  years  of  rest,  of  which 
the  Hebrews  had  deprived  it,  in  neglecting  the  stutute 
of  Jehovah  their  king  (Lev.  yxvi,  4">).    After  the  ex- 
ile the  fallow  or  sabbatical  year  appears  to  have  been 
more  scrupulously  observed,  as  we  learn  f n  m  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  xi.  11,"  8).    See  JrniLEE. 

False  Prophet  (dVfvt ojroo^t/nic.  a  pteudo-pmph- 
'<),  *>  one  falsely  professing  to  come  as  a  prophet  nr 
ambassador  from  God,  a  fabc  teacher  (Matt,  vii,  \b; 
xxiv,  11,  24.  etc. ;  comp.  Tt*t.  xii  Putr.  p.  «14  ;  Josc- 
phus,  Ant.  viii.  13.  1;  x.  7,  3;  War,  vi,  5,  2).  ,«ee 
Pbophft.  In  Hev.  xvi,  13.  the  term  is  distinctively 
used,  k'lhr  false  prophet,"  with  reference  to  the  mytho- 
logical system  of  paganism,  the  second  "  lieast"  (q.v.), 
sup|K>rting  the  first  or  secular  jiower  of  Home ;  allege  r- 
ically  interpreted  of  the  impostor  Mohammed  (Mat- 
thes,  Itr  pgetidoprofJiftismo  Ilebravrvm,  L.  11. 1859.  8vo). 

I     Fama  clamoea  (general  bad  report),  in  tho  Scot- 
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tish  ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  ground  of  action  before  a  ' 
presbytery  or  synod  against  a  minister  or  tnemtier  of 
the  Church,  founder!  on  common  report,  and  not  a 
charge  by  accusation.  If  the  rumor,  or  fima  clamnta, 
be  general  and  hurtful,  the  court  can  Investigate  it 
without  any  accuser,  for  the  vindication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Church  and  of  the  court,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  good  morals  in  the  community. 
See  UiH,  Churth  Practice  p.  49. 

Familia  Charitatia.   Sec  Fami  lists. 

Familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  officers  of  that 
tribunal  whose  function  it  is  to  apprehend  accused  or 
suspected  persons  and  convey  them  to  prison.  They 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  inquisitor,  and  are  there-  , 
fore  called  fum'litirt.    The  office  was  formerly  held  in 
high  honor,  ami  men  of  noble  family  often  held  it,  es- 
pecially in  Spain,    innocent  111  granted  large  indul-  j 
gences  to  familiars.    The  same  plenary  indulgence  is  1 
granted  by  the  pope  to  each  exercise  of  this  office  as 
was  granted  by  the  Lateraii  Council  to  those  who  suc- 
cored the  Holy  Land.    "  When  several  |wrsons  are  to 
be  taken  up  at  the  same  time,  these  familiars  are  com- 
manded to  order  mutters  that  they  may  know  nothing 
of  one  another's  being  apprehended ;  anil  it  is  related 
that  a  father  and  his  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  ■ 
who  lived  together  in  the  sams  bouse,  were  carri  d 
prisoners  to  the  Inquisition  without  knowing  anything 
of  one  another's  being  there  till  seven  years  after- 
wards," when  those  that  were  alive  were  released  by 
an  Auto  dti  Ft.    Sec  IxgiisiTios. 

Familiar  Spirit  (-1X,  ob,  a  leathern  bottle  or  wa- 
ter-skin. Job  xxxii,  19;  hence,  the  conjurer,  licing  re- 
garded as  the  vessel  containing  the  inspiring  da?m»n), 
a  nemm  rncer,  or  sorcerer  who  professes  to  call  up  the 
dead  by  means  of  incantations,  to  answer  questions 
(Deut. 'xviii.  11  ;  2  Kings  xxi,  6;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6; 
1-ev.  xix,  31 ;  xx,  0;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  3,  9  ;  Isa.  viii,  19; 

xix,  3).    Put  also  specially  for  the  python  (Acts  xvi, 
10)  or  divining-spirit,  by  the  aid  of  which  such  jug- 
glers were  supposed  to  conjure  (Lev.  xx,  27  ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  7,  8),  and  for  the  sh<ui*  or  depart  «i  spirit  thus 
evoked  (Isa.  xxix,4).    See  Divixatiox.     The  term 
is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  iyyufTToifii>9or,  "a  ven- 
triloquist," but  is  rather  a  wizard  who  asked  counsel 
of  his  familiar,  nnd  gave  the  responses  received  from  ' 
him  to  others — the  name  being  applied  in  referenci'  to 
the  spirit  or  daemon  that  nnim.it  >d  the  person,  and  in- 
flated the  belly  so  that  it  protulierated  like  the  side 
of  a  bottle.    Or  it  was  applied  to  the  magician,  because  i 
he  was  supposed  to  I*  inflated  by  the  spirit  (caipor  1 
o\»/TriH')'  like  the  ancient  K'-owAmc  (*iV  <i.\Aorpiac  ' 
yanripa^  »vr7<v,  Ar.  V**p.  1017,  nullum  gpiritum  per  tw-  | 
rmd  i  natural  exripirtnit ;  »VrA  «/.  in  Ar.  I'lut.).    The  ob 
of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  precisely  the  same  as  thepy-  I 
tho  of  the  Greeks  (Plutarch,  f)e  drf.  Or.  414;  Cicero,  I 
Ik  div.  i,  19).  and  w  is  used  not  only  to  designate  the  1 
performer, but  the  spirit  it«elf,  wvti'pa  lie  Woe. which  ' 
possessed  him  (sec  Levit.  xx.  27;  1  Sum.  xxviii,    ;  i 
also  Acts  xvi,  16).    A  more  specific  denomination  of 
this  last  term  was  the  necroinincrr  (literally  iterkrr  of 
the  de  ul,  2*it  bitr;  Deut.  xviii,  10;  comp.  5X  "pr-H 
D"r  T3H),  one  who,  by  frequenting  tombs,  by  inspect- 
ing corpses,  or,  more  frequently,  by  help  of  the  o'i,  like 
the  r.itch  of  Endor,  pretended  to  evoke  the  dead,  and 
bring  secrets  from  the  invisible  world  (Gen.  xli,  8; 
Kxod. vii,  11  ;  lx!V.  xix, 20;  Deut.  xviii,  10 -12).  Com- 
pare the  B^lJSt,  whi$jttrer$  ("charmers"),  of  Isa.  xix, 
3.    But  Shuckford,  who  denies  that  the  Jews  in  early 
ages  believed  in  spirits,  makes  it  mean  "consulter*  of  j 
dead  idols"  (Connect,  ii,  395).    These  ventriloquist*  ! 
"peeped  and  muttered"  (compare  rmZnv,  Homer,  //. 
xxiii,  101 ;  "squeak  and  gibber,"  Shaksp.  Jul.  Ctrtar) 
from  the  earth  to  imitate  tho  voice  of  the  revealing 
"familitr"  (Isa.  xxix,  4,  etc. ;  1  Sain,  xxviii,  8;  Lev.  : 

xx,  27 ;  compare  artpvopavr^,  Soph.  Frag.).  Of  this  I 


class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Josephus,  ,4n/.  vi,  14, 2), 
in  whose  case  intended  imposture  rruiy  have  been  over- 
ruled into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclus.  xlvi,  20).  On 
this  wide  subject,  see  Chrysostom  ad  1  Cor.  xii ;  Ter- 
tullian,  adv.  Marc,  iv,  25;  De  A  mnwi,  p.  57 ;  Augustine, 
l>e  doctr.  Christ.  §  33 ;  Cicero,  7V*c.  Itiqi.  i,  10,  and  the 
commentators  on  vi ;  Crittci  Sm-ri,  vi.  331 ;  \j* 
Moyne,  Var.  Siicr.  p.  993  sq. ;  Selden,  Ite  IHu  Syr.  i, 
2;  and,  above  ull,  Bottcher,  De  /nfris,  p.  101-121, 
where  the  research  displayed  is  mai  velluus.  Those 
who  sought  insjnration,  cither  from  the  daemons  or  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  caverns  (Isa. 
Ixv,  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications  by 
voluntary  fusts  (Maimon.  /*■  AW.  ix,  15;  l.ightfoot, 
//or.  /hb.  ad  Matt,  x,  1 ).  That  the  supposed  it  vuhoi'- 
r*««  was  often  effected  !«y  ventriloquism  and  illusion  is 
certain ^  for  a  specimen  of  this  even  in  modern  times, 
see  the  l.ifr  of  Ik-nvcnuto  Cellini.    Sec  XiaitoMAN- 

CRR. 

Closely  connected  with  this  form  of  divination  an 
tho  two  following:  (1.)  ~CH,  che'b.r.  a  spell  or  en- 
chantment, by  means  of  a  cabalistic  arrangement  of 
certain  words  and  implements  (Deut.  xviii,  11  ;  Isa. 
xlvii,  9,  12),  spoken  also  of  serpent-charming  (I'sa- 
lviii,  6).  See  Charming  ;  Exciiantmknt.  (2.)  Sor- 
cery (cither  wismf,  knotriny  one,  Lev.  xix,  31; 
xx,  G;  Deut.  xviii,  11;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  3,9;  spoken 
also  of  the  imp  or  spirit  of  divination  by  which  they 
were  supposed  to  lie  attended.  Lev.  xx,  27;  or  some 
form  of  r',33,  lasliaph' ,  to  act  the  vit<  A,  literally  by 
magic  incantations.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  6;  Exod.  vii,  11; 
Deut.  xviii,  10;  Dan.  ii,  2,  etc.),  which  signifies  prac- 
tising divination  by  means  of  tho  black  art,  with  an 
implied  collusion  with  evil  spirits;  applied  usually  to 
pretending  to  reveal  secrets,  to  discover  things  lost, 
Hud  hidden  treasure,  and  interpret  dreams.    See  Wix- 

Atll>, 

Familists,  Familia  Charitatia,  Family  of 
Love,  a  sect  founded  in  the  16th  century  by  Henry 
Nicholas,  a  native  of  Monster,  in  Westphalia,  who,  after 
residing  for  some  time  in  Holland,  went  to  England  in 
the  Litter  p  irt  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  there  es- 
tablished (1552)  his  ftmilit  rh'iritatu,  or  ffuisdes  Litf- 
de  (Stryjie's  Cnauw-r,  ii,  410).  His  doctrines  have  of- 
ten been  confounded  with  those  of  David  Joris  [see  Jo-  ♦ 
itis),  which  they  resemble  in  many  respects,  and  gen- 
erally with  thoae  of  the  Anabaptists.  His  followers, 
however,  published  a  Confession  of  Fitiih  in  1575  (given 
in  Stryi>e,  AnntiU,  ii,  577),  and  soon  after  an  Apology, 
in  which  they  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  their 
doctrines  with  those  of  the  evangelical  Confessions. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  this  sect  was  a  tendency 
to  mystic  contemplation,  and  the  lielief  that,  through 
love,  man  could  become  absolutely  abforbed  In  and 
identified  with  God,  in  a  subjective  sense.  Nicholas 
represented  himself  as  the  apostle  of  this  "service  of 
Love,"  and  it  Is  said  went  so  far  as  to  claim  superior- 
ity over  Christ,  on  the  ground  that  Moses  only  preach- 
ed hope,  Christ  faith,  but  he  preached  love.  The  sect 
was  accused  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of 
even  rejecting  the  divinity  of  God  himself,  in  its  high- 
er attributes,  by  maintaining  that  man  would,  in  this 
life,  liccome  identified  with  God.  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  in  their  Apology  their  Mief  in  the 
three  general  Christian  creed*,  and  particularly  in  the 
satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ,  while  they  merely 
claimed  to  emulate  the  state  of  life  exhibited  by  him. 
As  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  perfect,  they  could 
not  acknowledge  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and  stated  in 
their  Apology  that  they  tried  with  all  the  heart  to  be- 
lieve and  keep  the  commandments,  leaving  the  re«t  to 
God,  as  the  power  of  so  doing  could  only  come  from 
him.  They  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Ana- 
baptists by  their  recognition  of  infant  baptism,  and  by 
their  indifference  as  to  the  external  pirt  of  the  estab- 
lished worship,  which  the  Anabaptists  assailed  with  e» 
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pectal  violence.  Nicholas,  who  at  first  kept  proscly-  '  was  used  with  reference  to  slaves  exclusively,  and,  sn« 
ting  quietly,  came  out  more  boldly  during  the  reign  of  :  alogicjlly,  to  a  sect  of  philosophers,  or  a  body  of  gladi- 
Elizabeth,  and  announced  himself  ai  a  prophet  ap-  utors."  See  Smith  "a  Diclionaiy  of  Greek  and  Roman 
pointed  by  tlx:  Lord,  and  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  :  Antiquities. 

lie  ia  said  to  have  been  an  uneducated  man,  yet  ap-  j  The  Christum  family,  on  the  contrary,  ia  a  comma- 
pear*  to  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of  several  !  nion  resting  on  an  ethico-religioua  foundation,  and 
theologian*  and  persons  of  high  rank.  In  15*0  Eliza- 1  forming  the  closest  of  all  human  relationships.  It  is 
both  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  sect,  and  direct-  a  copy  of  the  highest  and  most  |>erfect  union,  that  of 
ed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  practices.  They  the  Church  with  Christ  its  head.  Christianity,  eon- 
aeein  to  have  attracted  considerable  attention  at  that  sidered  as  the  true  (ideal)  family,  wherein  Christ's 
period,  and  accusations  of  all  kinds  were  brought  for-  jiower  l>egets,  through  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  chil- 
ward  auaiust  them.  Their  books  were  ordered  to  be  dreti  of  faith  unto  God,  who  mutually  aid  each  other 
burnt  in  October,  1580.  In  1G04  they  presented  a  pe-  .  with  their  several  spiritual  gifts,  is  imaged  in  the 
tition  to  James  I,  to  clear  themselves  from  the  imputa-  j  natural  family;  imperfectly,  indeed,  since  the  life  of 
tions  laid  against  them.  From  this  time  their  num- 1  the  Christian  family  is  yet  a  life  in  the  flesh  (Gal.  ii, 
bers  diminished,  but  they  wore  not  extinct  even  as  late  20);  yet  truly,  l>ecuuse  its  l>ond  of  union  is  spiritual, 
as  1015.  King  James  I,  in  his  U«<TiAorui'  c>uf>or,  calls  I  being  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  basis  of  the  Christian 
them  infamem  antibajttittarum  ifrtam,  t/Htrfam  lia  am-  family  is  Christian  marriage,  or  monogamy,  the  ex- 
oris  rociUur.  A  person  named  Ktherington  was  made  1  elusive  union  of  one  man  to  one  woman.  The  deepest 
to  recant  as  a  Familist  in  1627 ;  but  he  does  not  appear  ground  of  this  union,  and  its  true  aim,  without  which 
to  have  held  precisely  tile  same  doctrine  as  the  older  Christian  marriage  ond  family  are  impossible,  is  the 
Familiftts.  See  a  curious  l.ook  by  J.  U.  (John  lingers),  consciousness  of  unity  in  Christ,  or  in  the  love  of  God 
entitled  The  Displaying  of  ,m  horri'ile  Sect  naming  them-  ,  in  Christ,  the  source  of  individual  sympathy,  as  well 
stlvs  thr  Fami'y  of  Lore  (Lond.  1 57*0  :  «'»«•  Knewstub,  1  as  of  brotherly  and  universal  love.  "  Marriage  has,  in 
Confutation  oj  monstrous  andh>rri!>U  I/eresirt  taught  by  1  common  with  Christian  friendship,  the  bond  of  tender 
//.  jV.  etc.  (Loud.  157'.');  Mosheim,  Church  History,  e.  sentiments;  but  the  former  is  an  exclusive  bond  be- 
xvi,  §  iii,  pt.  ii,  §  25;  Collier,  Ecclrs.  Hist,  of  England,  tween  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  whose  pcrsonnl- 
vi,  Go9 ;  vii,  311 ;  Hardwick,  Reformation,  chap.  v.  ity  is  complemented,  so  to  speak,  by  each  other.  It  is 
Family.  The  idea  of  the  family  (oiicor),  in  Greece,  therefore  a  lifelong  relation,  while  friendship  may  be 
was  that  of  the  nucleus  of  society,  or  of  the  state,  only  temporary.  See  Makriaok. 
"Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  the  foundation  of  the  state.  Two  persons  thus  joined  in  marriage  lay  the  foun- 
and  quotes  Hesiod  to  the  effect  that  the  original  faini- 1  dation  of  a  Christum  family ;  indeed,  they  constitute 
ly  consisted  of  the  wife  and  the  laboring  ox,  which  a  family,  though  yet  incomplete  and  undeveloped.  It 
held,  as  ho  says,  to  the  poor  the  position  of  the  slave  awaits  its  completion  in  the  birth  of  children.  In 
{Pi  lit.  i,  1).  The  complete  Greek  family,  then,  con-  ;  proportion,  however,  as  the  married  couple  live  in  a 
sisted  of  the  man,  and  his  wife,  and  his  slave  ;  the  two  state  of  holiness,  so  arc  the  natural  desires  for  issue 
latter,  Aristotle  says,  never  having  l»een  confounded  :  and  their  gratification  made  subservient  to  the  divine- 
in  the  same  class  by  the  Greek*,  as  by  the  Iwrlwirians  ly  ordered  end  of  the  marriage,  and  accompanied  by  a 
(/A.).  In  this  form,  the  family  was  recognised  as  the  i  ^cn*c  of  dependence  on  the  will  and  blessing  of  G*od. 
model  of  the  monarchy,  the  earliest,  us  well  as  the  And  in  order  duly  to  attain  this  higher  end  of  the  fam- 
simplest,  form  of  government.  When,  by  the  birth  ily,  it  is  necessary  that,  keeping  the  merely  carnal 
and  growth  of  children,  and  the  death  of  the  father,  lesions  subordinate,  Iroth  husband  and  wife  should 
the  original  family  is  broken  up  into  several,  the  heads  endeavor  to  subserve  each  other's  moral  and  spiritual 
of  which  stand  to  each  other  in  a  co-ordinate  rather  completeness;  and  also  that  they  should,  when  children 
than  a  strictly  sulwrdinate  position,  wo  have  in  these  ,  arc  born,  faithfully  help  each  other  in  training  them 
the  prototypes  of  the  more  advanced  forms  of  govern-  j  properly,  by  the  comlination  of  their  jiarticulnr  dispo- 
ment.  I'-uch  brother,  by  liecomint;  the  head  of  n  scp-  j  sitions,  the  father's  sternness  Icing  tempered  with  the 
a  rate  family,  liecnmes  a  memlier  of  an  aristocracy,  or  J  mother's  gentleness,  and  the  mother's  tenderness  en- 
thc  embodiment  of  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power,  j  ergized  by  the  father's  authority.  The  children  should 
as  it  exists  in  the  separate  elements  of  which  a  consti-  !  see  the  unity  Itetwecn  the  father  and  the  mother,  in 
tutional  or  a  democratic  government  is  composed,  j  their  unity  of  aim,  though  manifested  according  to  their 
But  at  Rome  the  idea  of  the  family  was  still  more  different  dispositions.  Early  haptiem  should  be  fol- 
closely  entwined  with  that  of  life  in  the  state,  and  the  j  lowed  by  careful  religious  training.  In  this  the  moth- 
natural  power  of  the  father  was  taken  a*  the  basis  not  ;  er  has  a  certain  priority,  inasmuch  as,  aside  from  giv- 
only  of  the  whole  political,  but  of  the  whole  social  or-  ing  her  children  birth,  she  is  olso  first  in  giving  them 
ganization  of  the  jieople.  Among  the  Komans,  as  the  bodily  and  spiritual  care  they  require.  Yet  even 
with  the  Greeks,  the  family  included  the  slave  us  well  in  this  early  period  she  derives  assistance  from  the 
as  the  wife,  and  ultimately  the  children,  a  fact  which,  husband,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  counsels, 
Indeed,  is  indicated  by  the  etymology  of  the  word,  strengthens,  and  assists  her.  In  ofter  years  their  rel- 
which  Iwlongs  to  the  same  root  as  famulus,  a  slave,  ativc  share*  in  the  education  of  the  children  become 
In  it*  widest  sense,  the  familia  included  even  the  in-  more  equalized,  the  sons  coming,  however,  more  under 
animate  possessions  of  the  citizen,  who,  as  the  head  '  the  influence  of  the  father,  while  the  daughters  remain 
of  a  house,  was  his  own  master  (sui  juris);  and  Gains  ,  more  under  the  mother's.  Those  who  wish  theirs  to 
(ii,  1«2)  uses  it  as  synonymous  with  piitrimonium.  In  I  lie  a  real  Christian  family  mtn-t  frcm  the  first  incul- 
general,  however,  it  was  confined  to  persons— the  wife,  cate  on  their  children  (aside  from  the  hut  it  of  absolute, 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  if  I  unquestioning  olicdience  to  the  parental  authority  as 
such  there  were,  and  slaves  of  a  full-blown  Roman  '  divinely  instituted)  the  true  ground  of  obedience,  as 
citizen.  Sometimes,  too.  it  signified  all  those  who  laid  in  ol>edience  to  God,  springing  from  love  to  God. 
had  .sprung  from  a  common  stock,  and  would  have  ,'•  The  order  in  which  the  love  of  the  child  graduates  Is 
been  members  of  the  family,  and  under  the  |>otc*tas  |  from  the  stage  of  instinctive  love  to  moral  affection, 
of  a  common  ancestor,  had  he  lieen  nlive.  In  this  and  from  this  to  the  love  of  its  heavenly  Parent.  De- 
sense,  of  course,  the  « laves  l»elonging  to  the  different  sirous  as  the  parents  may  be  to  lead  its  affections  up 
members  of  the  family  were  not  included  in  it.  It  at  once  to  the  Creator,  the  previous  stages  of  the  path 
wa«  a  family,  in  short,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  must  first  l>e  passed  through.  For  a  while  the  mater- 
of  'the  royal  family,'  etc..  with  this  difference,  that  it  j  nal  care  is  the  only  Providence  it  knows;  and  the  fa- 
was  possible  for  an  individual  to  quit  it.  and  to  pass  j  trier's  experience  is  to  it  a  world  of  grand  enter- 
ing another  by  adoption.    Sometimes,  again,  the  word  ,  prise,  and  of  power  unlimited.    In  vain  it  strives  to 
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climb  the  height  of  his  knowledge— his  virtual  omnis- 
ciencc ;  nor  can  it  conceive  of  n  diviner  guarantee  than 
his  promise.  To  see  its  parents  bend  in  worship,  anil 
to  hear  them  speak  with  holy  awe  of  their  Father  in 
heaven,  is  itself  solemn  and  suggestive  as  a  ladder  set 
op  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  wise  discipline,  too, 
which  leads  the  parent  kindly  to  repress  its  selfish  de- 
sires, and  constantly  to  aim  at  its  mo  al  welfare,  in- 
vnrialily  begets  in  return  the  highest  order  of  liliul 
love  and  confidence ;  evincing  the  power  of  the  child 
to  discriminate  between  instinctive  and  moral  affec- 
tion, and  preparing  it  to  embrace  that  huaveuly  Parent 
of  whom  the  earthly  is  bat  an  im|ierfect  representa- 
tion. And  lot  tho  parents  remark  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  begin  to  point  their  child  to  God  as  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence  and  love,  they  are  pursuing  the  certain 
course  for  augmenting  its  moral  affection  for  them- 
selves ;  while  its  intelligent  love  for  them  is  a  valuable 
means  and  a  pledge  for  its  ascending  to  the  love  of 
God"  ( Harris,  Patriarch;/,  or  the  Fttmiiy,  p.  .152).  This 
divine  liberty,  based  on  fear  and  love,  far  from  dimin- 
ishing the  respectful  love  of  the  children  for  their  par- 
ents, will  exalt  and  purify  it,  and  bring  it  to  its  high- 
est decree  of  perfection ;  it  will  make  it  become  part 
of  thi-ir  religion,  and  whenever  a  collision  may  occur 
between  the  parental  wishes  and  the  will  of  God,  it 
will  lead  the  children,  while  obeying  the  latter,  to 
cheridi  all  possible  reverence  and  respect  for  the  for- 
mer. By  this  personal  development  of  their  spiritual 
life  the  sons  and  daughters  will  become  frimda  to  their 
parents;  a  higher  kind  of  trust,  such  as  is  felt  in  one's 
equals,  is  thus  reached,  without  diminishing  the  re- 
spect which  is  the  duty  of  the  child  and  the  right  of 
the  p.irents.  This  is  the  true  graduation  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  life,  in  which  the  elder  children  become 
helps  to  the  parents  for  the  education  of  tho  younger, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  become  more  thoroughly 
fitted  to  fulfil  their  own  duties  as  heads  of  families  in 
afttr  life.  Where  tho  blessing  of  children  has  l>ccn 
denied,  it  can  in  some  measure,  though  not  complete- 
ly, find  a  substitute  in  the  adoption  of  orphans  or 
other  children,  and  then  the  duties  towards  these  are 
the  mime  as  towards  one's  own. 

The  Christian  family  includes  also  what  heathen 
Rome  called  the  family  in  a  subordinate  sense — the 
$ervmtt.  Their  position,  wherever  the  principles  of 
Christian  humanity  prevail,  is  not  one  of  slavery,  but 
is  a  free  mor.il  relation,  entered  into  by  the  consent 
of  both  parties,  and  giving  each  peculiar  rights  and 
duties.  The  Christian,  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
his  Master,  will  not  lose  sight  of  tho  fact  that  this 
spirit  inclined  Him  much  more  to  serve  others  than  to 
hive  them  serve  Him, and  he  will  not  be  satisfied  by 
rewarding  his  servants  with  wages  only,  but  with  all 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  the  family  is  the  prop- 
er sphere.  They  should  take  part  in  the  family  wor- 
ship, and  even  an  active  part,  as  in  reading,  .singing, 
praying.  The  more  they  come  to  take  part  in  the  life 
of  the  family,  in  its  interests,  its  joys,  its  griefs,  and 
receive  from  it  the  sympathy  and  help  they  require, 
either  for  the  body  or  the  mind,  tho  more  does  the 
general  family  lead  a  really  Christian  life. 

The  entire  life  of  the  Christian  family  is  a  continu- 
ous act  of  worship  in  tho  more  extended  sense  of  the 
word,  and  must  gradually  Income  more  and  more  so, 
since  all  its  actions  are  dom  in  tho  namt'  of  Christ 
and  for  the  glory  of  God.  This  thoroughly  Christian 
conduct  is,  however,  sustained  and  strengthened  by 
the  fumi'tf  iron/tip  in  the  pro|»er  sense,  in  which  the 
family,  as  such,  seeks  for  strength  in  the  Word  and  in 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  more  perfectly  this  family 
worship  is  organized,  the  more  will  it  resemble  public 
worship,  consisting,  like  it,  in  the  reading  and  ex- 
pounding of  Scripture,  singing,  and  prayer.  The 
leader  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  family  should 
be  the  father,  as  priestly  head  of  the  house".  This, 
however,  ia  not  to  exclude  the  co-operation  of  the 


motlter,  children,  and  other  memtters  of  the  family; 
their  participation,  on  the  contrary,  adds  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  service,  and  makes  it  an  admirable  sup- 
plement to  public  worship,  as  in  the  family  the  feeling 
of  trust  in  each  other  and  of  self-dependence  add  much 
to  lil>erty  in  prayer.  This  constitutes  the  true  hearth 
of  the  family,  the  centre  around  which  all  meet  again, 
from  whence  they  derive  li,'ht  and  warmth,  and  whose 
genial  influences  will  lie  felt  through  life.  From  the 
bosom  of  such  a  family  the  spirit  of  Christianity  goes 
out  with  its  healthful  influence  into  tho  Church,  tho 
school,  the  stute.  and  even  the  whole  world. 

Sec  generally  the  writers  on  moral  philosophy  and 
Christian  ethics,  and  especially  llcrzog,  RniLFtuy- 
UopadU  iv,  318;  Rothe,  Theolog.  Ktkik,  Hi,  tJOO;  SchatY, 
A pvftolictil  Ayr,  §  111 ;  Harris,  Patriarchy,  wr  the  Fam- 
i'y  (Lond.  1855,  8vo) ;  Anderson,  Geniw  ami  Ihriyn  of 
the  Domestic  CoMtituiion  (Edinb.  1826,  8vo);  Thiersch, 
Ueber  ch.ittlichn  FamilienUb.-n  (Jth  ed.  Frankf.  1»5D; 
translated  into  several  languages). 

Family,  Holy.  One  of  the  most  favorite  themes 
of  Christian  art,  from  iU  earliest  period  in  the  Cata- 
combs, has  l>een  the  presentation  of  scenes  from  tho 
infancy  and  childhood  of  the  Saviour.  The  nanio 
'•holy  family"  is  given  especially  to  those  paintings 
and  sculptures  in  which  the  |varcnts,  Joseph  and 
Mary,  arc  worshipping  the  infant  Saviour,  or  are  hold- 
ing him  up  for  the  adoration  of  spectators.  In  a  wider 
sense,  it  is  also  applied  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  tho 
adoration  of  the  magi,  of  the  shepherds,  and  of  the 
mythical  three  kings,  to  the  flight  into  Egypt,  tbo 
finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  and  all  other  scenes  from  tho  childhood  of 
Christ  that  are  drawn  from  the  gos|>cls.  Accessory 
figures  of  angels,  saints,  and  of  persons  contemporary 
with  Christ  or  with  the  artist,  and  sometimes  of  the 
artist  or  the  donor  of  the  (tainting  to  the  church,  are 
often  added.    (G.  F.  C.) 

Family  of  Love.   See  F  ami  lists. 

Family  prayer.  See  Family  ;  Prater  ;  Wor- 
ship. 

Famine  (properly  — raab',  Xi/iof,  hunger, 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations).  "  In  the  whole 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  ever 
lie  dependent  on  rain ;  the  watersheds  having  few  large 
springs,  and  the  small  river*  not  being  sufficient  for 
the  irrigation  of  even  tho  level  lands.  If,  therefore, 
the  heavy  rains  of  November  and  December  fail,  tho 
sustenance  of  the  people  is  cut  off  in  the  parching 
drought  of  harvest-time,  when  the  country  is  almost 
devoid  of  moisture.  Further,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely 
on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  desert-plains  and  valleys 
for  their  flocks  and  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspersed 
in  spring-time  with  spontaneous  vegetation,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails  almost 
totally  without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  frequent  occurrence  and  severity  of  famines 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  scattered  population,  rather 
of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country,  was  depend- 
ent on  natural  phenomena  which,  however  regular  in 
their  season,  occasionally  failed,  and  with  tbem  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

"  Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility— a  fertility  that 
gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  with  the  'garden 
of  the  IjotA' — to  its  mighty  river,  whose  annual  rise 
inundates  nearly  the  whole  land,  and  renders  its  culti- 
vation an  easy  certainty.  But  this  very  bounty  of  na- 
ture has  not  unfrequently  exposed  the  country  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  drought.  With  scarcely  any  rain, 
and  that  only  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  with 
wells  only  supplied  by  filtration  from  the  river  through 
a  nitrous  soil,  a  failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost 
certainly  entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  fol- 
lowed by  cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  in  a  great 
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measure  avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of  dearth 
and  famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  defective  in- 
undution,  preceded,  and  accom|wnicd,  and  followed  by 
prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  wind?,  llotl)  these 
winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter,  keeping  l>ack 
the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  of  the  defective  inundation,  as  they  are  also  hy 

their  accelerating  the  current  of  the  river — the  north-  j  much  as  they  present  the  services  of  Joseph  in  behalf 
crly  winds  producing  the  contrary  effects.    Famines  !  of  Egypt  in  their  true  light.    Abdollatif  relates  thus: 


terribly  as  in  Egypt,  or  a  land  that  so  very  much  i 
the  measures  w  hich  Joseph  adopted  for  "the  preserva- 
tion of  the  people.  The  swelling  of  the  Nile  a  few 
feet  above  or  l>elow  what  is  necessary  proves  alike  de- 
structive. Particular  instances  of  famine  which  his- 
tory has  handed  down  to  us  are  truly  horrible,  and 
the  accounts  of  them  arc  worthy  of  notice  also, 


hi  Egypt  and  Palestine  seem  to  be  affected  by  drought 
extending  from  northern  Syria,  through  the  nu-ridian 
of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 


"In  the  year  59«  (A.I).  1199).  the  height  of  the  flood 
was  small  almost  without  example.  The  consequence 
was  a  terrible  famine,  accompanied  by  indescribable 


"  It  may  U  s..id  of  the  ancient  world  generally  that  enormities.  Parents  consumed  their  children ;  human 
it  was  subject  to  perineal  return*  of  dearth,  often   flesh  was,  in  fact,  a  very  common  article  of  food  ;  they 


amounting  in  particular  districts  to  famine,  greatly  be- 
yond what  is  usually  experienced  in  modern  times. 
Various  causes  of  a  merely  natural  and  economical 
kind  contributed  to  this,  apart  from  strictly  moral  con- 
siderations. Among  these  causes  may  more  especially 
be  mentioned  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  agriculture 


contrived  various  ways  of  preparing  it.  They  spoke 
of  it  and  heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  indifferent  affair. 
Men-catching  became  a  regular  business .  The  great- 
er part  of  the  imputation  were  swept  away  by  death. 
In  the  following  year,  also,  the  inundation  "did  not 
reach  the  proper  height,  and  only  the  lowlands  were 


rhich  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  which  men  had  few   overflowed.    Also  much  of  that  which  was  inundated 


resources  to  stimulate,  or  in  unfavorable  seasons  and 
localities  to  aid,  the  productive  powers  of  nature  ;  the 
defective  means  of  transit,  rendering  it  often  itiiftfwsi. 
ble  to  relieve  the  wants  of  one  region,  even  when 
plenty  existed  at  no  great  distance  in  another;  the 
despotic  governments,  which  to  so  great  an  extent 
checked  the  free  development  of  human  energy  and 
skill ;  and  the  frequent  wars  and  desolations,  in  a  great 
do:rec  also  the  result  of  those  despotic  governments, 
which  both  interrupted  the  lalwrs  of  the  field  and  af- 
terwards wasted  its  fruits.  Depending,  as  every  re- 
turning harvest  does,  tqion  the  meeting  of  many  con- 
ditions in  the  soil  and  climate,  w  hich  necessarily  vary 
.from  season  to  season,  it  was  inevitable  that  times  of 
scarcity  should  l>e  ever  and  nnon  occurring  in  partic- 
ular  regions  of  the  world  ;  and  from  the  disadvantages 
now  referred  to,  under  which  the  world  in  more  remote 
times  labored,  it  was  equally  inevitable  that  such 
times  should  often  result  in  all  the  horrors  of  fam- 
ine." 

The  Scriptures  record  several  famines  in  Palestine 
and  the  neighlioring  countries.  The  first  occurs  in 
Gen.  xii,  10,  whieh  is  desorilu'd  as  so  grievous  as  to 
compel  Abraham  to  quit  Canaan  for  Egypt  (Gen.  xwi, 
1).  Another  occurred  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  which  w-as 
the  cause  of  bis  removal  from  Canaan  to  Gerar  (Gen. 
xxvt,  IT).  The  most  remarkable  one  was  that  of 
swven  years  in  Egypt,  while  Joseph  was  governor.  It 
was  distinguished  for  its  duration,  extent,  and  sever- 
ity, particularly  as  Egypt  is  one  of  the  countries  least 
subject  to  such  a  calamity,  by  reason  of  its  general 
fertility.  The  ordinary  cause  of  famine  in  Egypt  is 
connected  with  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  But 
it  would  appear  that  more  than  local  causes  were  in 
operation  in  the  case  noticed  in  Gen.  xli,  TO.  for  it  is 
raid  that  "the  famine  was  sore  in  nil  lands,"  that  "the 
f.imine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  By  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  Joseph,  however,  provision 
bad  been  made  in  Egypt  during  the  seven  preceding 
yeirs  of  plenty,  so  that  the  people  of  other  parts  sought 
and  received  supplies  in  Egypt — "nil  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  buy  corn."  Among  other  lands,  Cana- 
an suffered  from  the  famine,  which  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Jacob  sending  his  sons  down  into  Egypt, 
and  of  the  settlement  in  that  land  of  the  descendants 
of  Abraham ;  an  event  of  the  highest  consequence  in 
the  sequel,  and  serving  to  illustrate  the  benignity  and 
wisdom  of  divine  lYovidence  in  bringing  there  a  band 
of  shepherd*  to  prepare  and  qualify  them  for  Incoming 
ultimately  the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  frtiitfulness  of  Egypt  depends  upon  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  ;  but  these  are  occasioned  by  the  trop- 
ical rains  which  fall  upon  the  Abyssinian  mountains. 
These  rains  depend  upon  climatic  laws  of  wide  extent 


could  not  l>e  sown  for  w  ant  of  laborers  and  seed  ;  miieh 
was  destroyed  by  worms  which  devoured  the  seed-corn; 
also  of  the  seed  w  hich  escaped  this  destruction,  a  grej.t 
part  produced  only  meagre  shoot*  which  perched." 
■  See  the  ncconnt  of  this  famine  translated  in  the  Am. 
Kbt.  Ileyoi.  1«::2,  p.  65°  rq.)  Compare  with  this  ac- 
count the  "thin  ears  and  blasted  with  the  ea?t  wind" 
(<!en.  xli.  6).  "Of  the  horrors  in  this  second  year's 
famine,  the  year  of  the  I  light,  597  (A.D.  1200),  Abdol- 
bitif,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  likewise  gives  a  nost 
interesting  account,  stating  tnat  the  people  throughout 
the  country  were  driven  to  the  last  extren  itics.  eating 
offal,  and  even  their  own  dead,  and  mentions,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  dire  straits  to  whieh  they  were  driven, 
that  persons  who  were  burnt  alive  for*  eating  human 
flesh  were  themselves,  thus  ready  roasted,  eattn  by 
others.  Multitudes  tied  the  country,  only  to  jierish  in 
the  de«ert-road  to  Palestine. 

"But  the  most  rental  kable  famine  was  that  of  the 
t  reign  of  the  Fatimi  Khalifch,  Kl-Mustansir  billab, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years' duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph  (A  H. 
!  *JT>7-  4G4,  A.D.  10<tf  l'<  71).  This  famine  exceeded  in 
i  severity  all  others  of  modem  times,  and  was  aggrava- 
ted by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged  the  country. 
Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  (says  Es-Suyuti.  in 
his  Jlotn  tl-Mi  ht'iiiarnh,  MS.)  continued  for  seven  con- 
secutive years,  so  that  tiny  [the  pecplej  ate  corpses, 
and  animals  that  died  of  thermclvcs;  the  cattle  per- 
ished; a  dog  whs  *old  for  ft  dinars,  and  a  cat  for  3 
dinars  .  .  .  and  an  nrdct.b  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat 
.  for  100  dinars,  and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He 
adds  that  all  the  horses  of  tl  e  Khalifcb,  save  three, 
perished,  and  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits 
to  which  the  wretched  inhal  itants  were  driven,  and 
1  of  the  organized  Itands  of  kidnappers  who  in/crtcd  Cai- 
ro, and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses.  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  El-Makrizt  (in  his  Ah  /at; 
Quatremere  has  translated  the  account  of  this  fr.mine 
in  the  life  of  El-Miistcnsir,  contained  in  his  Mhuant 
Giotimphi'jUft  el  H'sttiriqu**  »ur  t Epftjdr).  from  whom 
we  further  loam  that  the  family,  and  even  the  women 
of  the  Khalifeh  fled,  by  the  way  of  S_>  'ria,  on  foot,  to 
escape  the  |*>ri)  that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention, 
since  it  contains  a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  fam- 
ine of  Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form 
an  ideii  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East.  The 
famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  particulars; 
and  that  verj-  briefly  recorded  in  2  Kings  viii,  1,  2,  af- 
fords another  instance  of  one  of  seven  voars  :  '  Then 
*pake  Klisha  unto  the  woman  whose  son  he  had  re- 
stored to  life,  saying.  Arise,  and  go  thou  and  thv  house- 


and  great  regularity.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  land  on  hold,  and  sojourn  wheresoever  thou  canst  sojourn :  for 
the  earth  in  which  famine  has  raged  so  often  and  so  .  the  Lord  hath  called  for  a  famine ;  and  it  shall  also 
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corns  upon  the  land  seven  yean.  And  the  woman 
•rose,  and  did  after  the  saying  of  the  man  of  (tod :  and 
she  went  with  her  household,  and  sojourned  in  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  seven  years."  Bunsen  {Egypt's  Place, 
etc..  ii,  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I,  which  he  sup|)o*es  to  l«  that  of  Jo- 
seph; l>ut  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instance  in 
point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended  over 
ttie  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely,  apart 
from  chronological  ruisons,  to  have  been  that  of  Abra- 


4  In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not  afford  to 
slaughter  their  camels,  u*ed  to  bleed  tbem  and  drink 
the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur,  making  a  kind 
of  black  pudding.  They  ate  also  various  plants  and 
grains,  which  at  other  times  were  not  used  as  articles 
of  food.  Thus  the  tribe  of  Hanifeh  were  taunted  with 
having  in  a  famine  eaten  their  god,  which  consisted 
of  a  dish  of  dates  mashed  up  with  rlarificd  butter 
ami  a  preparation  of  dried  curds  of  milk  {Sihdk, 
MS.)." 

Famine  is  likewise  a  natural  result,  in  the  East, 
when  caterpillars,  locusts,  or  other  insects  destroy  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  The  prophet  Joel  compare*  lo-  i 
custs  to  a  numerous  and  terrible  army  ravaging  the 
land  (rh.  i).  Famine  was  also  nn  effect  of  God's  anger 
(2  Kings  viii,  1, 2).  The  prophets  frequently  threaten 
Israsl  with  the  sword  of  famine,  or  with  war  and  fam- 
ine, evils  that  frequently  go  together.  Amns  threat- 
ens another  sort  of  famine:  44 1  will  send  a  famine  in 
the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water, 
hut  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord"  (Amos  will,  11). 
In  ancient  times,  owing  to  the  imperfect  modes  of  war- 
fare in  use,  besieged  cities  were  more  frequently  re- 
duced by  famine  than  by  any  other  means,  and  the 
persons  shut  up  were  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
devouring  not  only  andean  animals,  but  also  human 
flesh  (compare  Deut.  xxviii,  22-42 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  1 ;  2 
Kinis  vi,  25-28;  xxv.  3;  Jer.  xiv,  15;  xixt  9;  xlii, 
17;  Ezek,  v,  10  12, 16;  vi,  12;  vii,  15). 

The  famine  predicted  by  Ambus  (Acts  xi,  28)  was 
the  same  with  thAt  which  is  related  by  .losephus  {Ant. 
x.t,  2,  6)  as  having  taken  place  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Claudius,  and  affected  especially  the  province  of  Ju- 
Amx.    (See  Kuindl,  Comment,  prolog.)   See  Dearth. 

Fan  (rrT^2,  mizreh',  wrvov),  a  winnoieing-shnrel, 
with  which  grain  was  thrown  up  against  the  wind,  in 
order  to  cleanse  it  from  the  broken  straw  and  chaff 
(Isa.  xxx,  24  ;  Jer.  xv,  7;  Matt,  lii,  12;  Luke  iii,  17). 
See  Agbictlti  re.  At  the  present  dny,  in  Syria,  the 
instrument  u*ed  is  a  large  wooden  fork.  (See  ltobin- 
•ons  Retearrks,  ii,  277,  371;  Smiths  Diet,  of  Clam. 
A  ntiq.  s.  v.  Tula).  Both  kinds  of  instruments  are  de- 
lineated on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  ii, 
40-46).    Sec  Wijtxowtso. 

Fanaticism.    (1.)  The  ancients  primarily  gave 
the  name  of  ftmatici  to  those  who  uttered  oracular  an- 
nouncements, or  exhibited  wild  antics  and  gestnres I 
under  the  (supposed)  Inspiration  of  some  divinity! 
whose  temples  (jana)  tbey  frequented.    The  heathen  \ 
rites,  who  pretended  to  prophesy  under  the  guidance 
of  an  indwelling  spirit  (cai/jwv\  was  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  ivOtoc,  and  by  the  latins  fnnatinu\r^ei 
Suidaa,  s.  v.  hSovc ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  xvi,  v,  4). 
Thence  the  name  was  transferred  to  persons  actuated 
by  a  frantic  teal  in  religion. 

(2.)  The  word  is  sometimes  improperly  used  to  stig- 
matize such  Christians  as  are  '*  zealously  affected  1n  a 
K'*>d  thins"  (Gal.  iv,  18).  Its  only  legitimate  applica- 
tion is  to  such  as  add  to  enthusiasm  and  seal  for  the 
cause  which  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  a 
hatred  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them,  whether  in 
politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Isaac  Taylor,  speak- 
ing of  religious  fanaticism,  remarks  that,  "  after  reject- 
ing from  account  that  oppmbioua  sense  of  the  word 
III.-H  u 


fanaticism  which  the  virulent  calumniator  of  religion 
and  of  the  religious  assigns  to  it,  it  will  t  e  foand,  as 
we  l»elieve,  that  the  elementary  idea  attaching  to  the 
term  in  its  manifold  application  is  that  of fictitious  fer- 
vor in  religion,  rendered  turbulent,  morose,  or  rancor- 
ous by  junction  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  unsocial 
emotions.  Or,  if  a  definition  as  brief  as  possible  were 
dem  mded,  we  should  say  that  fanaticism  is  enthusi- 
asm inflamed  by  hatred."  He  classifies  the  chief  va- 
rieties of  fanaticism  44  under  four  designations,  of 
which  the  first  will  comprehend  all  instances  wherein 
malignant  religious  sentiments  turn  inward  upon  the 
unhappy  subject  of  them ;  to  the  second  class  will  Ins- 
long  that  more  virulent  sort  of  fanaticism  which  looks 
abroad  for  its  victims :  the  third  embraces  the  combi- 
nation of  intemperate  religious  zeal  with  military  sen- 
timents, or  with  national  pride  and  the  love  of  pow- 
er; to  the  fourth  class  must  be  reserved  all  instances 
of  the  more  intellectual  kind,  and  which  stand  con- 
nected with  opinion  and  dogma.  Our  first  sort,  then, 
is  austere,  the  second  cruel,  the  third  ambitious,  and 
the  fourth  factious.  Or,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
characteristic  mark  upon  each  of  our  classes  as  above 
named,  let  it  be  permitted  us  to  entitle  them  as  fol- 
lows— namely,  the  first,  the  fanaticism  of  the  scourge, 
or  of  personal  infliction ;  the  second,  the  fanaticism  of 
the  brand,  or  of  immolation  and  cruelty ;  the  third. 
the  fanaticism  of  the  banner,  or  of  ambition  and  con- 
quest ;  and  the  fourth,  the  fanaticism  of  the  symbol, 
or  of  creeds,  dogmatism,  and  ecclesiastical  virulence" 
(Fcmatiritm,  New  York,  1834, 12mo,  p.  02). 

The  fanatic  begins  by  rejecting  the  light  of  reason 
to  altandon  himself  to  the  dictates  of  his  fancy.  He 
generally  adopts  some  single  and  exclusive  idea,  which 
destroys  the  proper  balance  of  his  mind.  This  absorb- 
ing idea  may  have  a  germ  of  truth  In  it,  but  the  fanatic 
will  not  recognise  it,  if  in  another  form,  in  others:  he 
cannot  admit  that  truth  which  has  taken  a  certain 
shape  for  him  may  have  taken  another  in  the  eye  of 
his  neighbor  without  ceasing  to  be  the  truth.  He  thus 
becomes  exclusive,  malevolent,  and  prone  to  persecu- 
tion. The  hatred  of  blood  relations  is  more  intense 
and  fierce  than  that  between  strangers,  and  so  the  fa- 
natic is  all  the  more  fierce  and  tyrannical  against  oth- 
ers in  proportion  as  their  views  approach  his  own, 
without  being  identically  the  same.  He  will  undergo 
any  suffering  rather  than  abate  one  jot  of  his  claims,  or 
retreat  one  step  for  the  sake  of  charity  and  union.  He 
prefers  darkness  to  light,  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  ha- 
tred to  love,  the  wildness  of  passion  to  the  calmness 
of  inquiry.  Fanaticism  may  show  itself  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  but  its  special  field  is  found  in  politics 
and  religion ;  and  it  becomes  most  dangerous  when 
the  two  are  combined.  Being  entirely  one-sided,  it  is 
yet  liable  to  go  in  the  most  opposite  directions,  and 
then  goes  all  lengths.  Thus  we  have  in  politics  fanat- 
ics of  peace,  who  want  peace  at  any  cost,  and  under  all 
circumstances ;  fanatics  of  unrest,  who  believe  only  in 
the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions ;  fanatics  of 
progress,  who  think  anything  good  if  it  is  only  new ; 
and  fanatics  of  the  past,  or  conservatives,  who  wish  to 
bold  fast  whatever  is.  no  matter  bow  bad  it  is;  fanat- 
ics of  liberty,  who,  however,  require  others  to  view 
liberty  in  the  samo  light  as  they  do,  or  else  deny  it  to 
them ;  and  fanatics  of  despotism,  who  would  wish  all 
hearts  to  beat  in  unison,  like  so  many  well-regulated 
clocks.  We  find  cosmopolitan  fanatics,  who  glory  in 
reviling  their  own  country,  and  patriotic  fanatics,  who 
consider  all  other  nations' but  their  own  as  barbarians 
and  heathens;  fanatics  of  rationalism,  who  consider  ev- 
ery opponent  a  blockhead,  and  fanatics  of  orthodoxy, 
who  think  the  pope  requires  only  might  to  make  him 
perfect,  and  who  pray  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  stake.  Fanaticism  has  left  espe- 
cially sad  records  of  its  excesses  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  world,  not  only  among  the  heathen  in  In- 
dia, the  Moslems  and  the  Jews,  bat  also  among  Chris- 
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tians.  It  caused  the  bloody  encounters  of  the  monks 
of  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Eutychian*  and  the  Nestorians.  It  enven- 
omed the  quarrels  of  the  Montaniats  and  the  Dona- 
tista.  It  persecuted  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  organized  the  Inquisition,  developed  the  method  of 
the  cvffite  intrarr  (Luke  xiv,  23),  and  invented  a  new 
sense  for  the  words  in  Tit.  iii,  10  (baretieum  de  vita !) ; 
it  instigated  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  who, 
when  they  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  were 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  "the  LuM  would 
know  his  own ;"  it  aimed  the  dagger  in  the  hands  of 
Ravaillac  against  the  breast  of  his  king ;  it  inspired 
the  Tt  Dettm  of  Gregory  XIII  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  In  the  Protestant 
world  we  find  fanaticism  in  the  Anabaptists  of  M  Un- 
ster,  in  the  Crypto-calvinistic  troubles,  and  in  the  wars 
of  the  Cavaliers  and  Koundheada  of  England  (Reck, 
in  Herzog,  Jteat-Enrytlop.  iv,  327  sq.).  "  Fanaticism 
is  the  most  incurable  of  all  mental  diseases,  because  in 
all  its  forms — religious,  philosophical,  or  political— it  is 
distinguished  by  a  sort  of  mad  contempt  for  experience, 
which  alone  can  correct  errors  of  practical  judgments" 
(Mackintosh,  Work*,  tandon,  1K51,  ii,  671).  See  alfo 
Stillingfleet,  Borfa,  v,  19, 92, 180 ;  Fletcher,  World  (N. 
Y.  ed.),  iv,  233  sq. 

Fauino  or  Fannio,  Fayi?nttxo,  a  native  of  Fa- 
enza,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Italy.  The  Scriptures  in  Italian  (probably 
Bruccioli'a  version,  1532)  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he 
soon  began  to  speak  of  the  truth  to  his  neighbors. 
When  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  beard  of  his  course 
they  arrested  and  imprisoned  him.  His  wife  and  fam- 
ily came  to  him  with  entreaties  and  tears  when  first 
apprehended,  and  he  yielded  to  their  persuasions  to 
gain  his  release  from  prison  by  recantation.  Under 
the  bitter  reproaches  of  conscience  he  soon  determined 
t-i  confess  Christ  openly,  and  he  went  publicly  through 
Romagna  preaching  the  Reformed  doctrines.  He  wan 
arretted  at  Ragna  Cavallo,  and  condemned  to  the 
stake.  He  was  removed  to  Ferrara,  where,  for  eight- 
een months,  persuasion,  promises,  and  tortures  were 
used  in  vain.to  induce  him  to  recant.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  pope  Julius  III  a  brief  was  issued  for  the 
execution  of  Fanino.  He  embraced  the  messenger, 
saying,  "  I  accept  death  joyfully  for  Christ's  sake." 
Being  urged  to  recant  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, whom  he  was  about  to  leave  without  a  protector, 
he  replied.  "  I  have  recommended  them  to  the  care  of 
the  best  of  guardians."  "  What  guardian  ?"  "Jesus 
Christ!  I  think  I  could  not  commit  them  to  the  care 
of  a  Ijetter."  He  was  ironed, and  let!  out  to  execution ; 
and  on  the  way,  being  reproached  by  his  enemies  for 
his  cheerfulness,  when  Christ  was  exceeding  sorrowful 
at  the  approach  of  death,  he  answered,  "Christ  sus- 
tained all  manner  of  pangs  and  conflicts  with  death 
and  hell  on  our  account,  and  by  his  sufferings  freed 
those  who  really  believe  in  him  from  the  fear  of  them." 
He  was  strangled  at  dawn,  and  his  body  was  burned 
at  noon,  in  September,  1550. — Young,  Life  of  A  onto 
Palmrio  (1860,  ii,  111) ;  M'Crie,  Reformation  in  Italy, 
ch.  v. 

Fannio.    See  Fanixo. 

Fan-tracery  Vaulting,  "a  kind  of  vaulting 
used  chiefly  in  late  Per- 
pendicular  work,  in  which 
all  the  ribs  that  rise  from 
the  springing  of  the  vault 
have  the  same  curve,  and 
diverge  equally  in  every 
direction,  producing  an 
effect  something  like  that 
of  the  bones  of  a  fan. 
This  kind  of  vaulting  ad- 
mits of  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  subordinate 


parts,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  leading  features 
is  more  nearly  uniform.  It  ia  very  frequently  used 
over  tombs,  chantry  chapels,  and  other  small  erections, 
and  fine  examples  on  a  larger  scale  exist  at  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel;  St.  George'a  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor; King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  etcV'  in  Eng- 
land. 

Farel,  GctLUAnMK.  one  of  the  boldest  pioneers  of 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  and  France,  was  1  om 
near  Gap,  in  Dauphiny,  in  14«9.  He  studied  at  Paris 
with  great  success,  and  was  for  some  time  teacher  in 
the  college  of  cardinal  l.c  Moine,  to  which  post  he  waa 
recommended  by  Lefevre  d'Etaples.  See  Fader  Sta- 
ruLK.ssts.  At  thia  period  of  his  life  he  had  no  per- 
sonal religious  convictions;  but  yet,  while  devoured 
with  a  love  of  letters,  he  was  zealous  in  the  service  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  be  was  led,  under 
the  influence  of  Lefevre,  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture*. 
About  1521  he  went  to  Meaux,  at  the  invitation  of  Le 
fbvre,  and  the  bishop  (Briconnet,  q.  v.)  gave  him  au- 
thority to  preach.  His  mind  waa  now  fixed  substan- 
tially in  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  be  preached,  per- 
haps, with  more  zeal  than  discretion ;  and  in  1528,  Bri- 
connet,  now  Incoming  timid,  sent  away  the  ardent 
young  preacher.  He  soon  found  it  best  to  retire  to 
Switzerland.  At  Basel,  Feb.  15,  1524,  he  sustained 
publicly  thirteen  theses  on  the  chief  points  in  contro- 
versy (Thmata  quirdam  Latin*  tt  Gtrmanicr  prtrporita, 
Basel,  152»<).  During  his  few  months'  stay  at  Basel 
he  visited  some  of  the  Swiss  cities,  and  made  friends 
of  Myconius,  Haller,  and  Zwingle.  At  Basel,  CEco- 
lampndius  was  his  warm  friend,  admiring  hia  zeal 
and  energy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  unaware  of  his 
lack  of  discretion.  Farel  waa  soon  involved  in  a  db- 
pute  with  Erasmus,  whose  "trimming"  tendency  w&s 
just  the  opposite  of  his  own  anient  and  decided  na- 
ture.   He  compared  Erasmus  to  Balaam  ;  but  the 


scholar  soon  proved  too  strong  for  the  young  i«=. 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  Basel.  In  one  of  his  later 
letters,  Erasmus  says  of  him  {h'pist.  p.  79*.  ed.  I.ond.) : 
u  You  have  in  your  neighborhood  the  new  evangelist 
Farel,  than  whom  I  never  saw  a  man  more  false,  more 
virulent,  more  seditious."  But  the  abuse  of  Erasmus 
could  not,  in  the  long  run,  injure  Farel.  Towards  the 
end  of  March,  1524,  Farel  went  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  made  the  friendship  of  Bucer  and  Capito.  Under 
the  direction  of  (Ecolampadius,  he  went  to  serve  a 
newly-formed  r ociety  at  Montl>£luird.  Here  he  preach- 
ed successfully,  but  j'et  with  great  violence.  Once, 
on  a  procession  day,  he  pulled  out  of  the  priest's  hand 
the  image  of  St  Anthony,  and  threw  it  from  a  bridge 
into  the  river;  he  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to. 
pieces  by  the  mob.  His  friends  liecame  alarmed,  and 
(Ecolampadius  censured  him  for  his  imprudence  (see 
Corrmpondance  des  />>formateut»,  Paris,  1W.6,  i,  265). 
Leaving  Monti  61  bird  in  the  spring  of  l.r»25,  he  spent 
a  short  time  at  Basel,  and  the  next  year  partly  in 
Alsace  and  partly  in  Switzerland.  In  1527  he  went 
to  Aigle,  and  in  152H,  w  hen  Berne  became  Protestant, 
he  extended  his  lal<ors  to  all  the  territory  connected 
with  Berne.  Under  his  labors,  Aigle  and  Bex  became 
Protestant  in  1528-9;  Morat  and  Neufchatel  in  1580; 
Or  be  in  1531.  His  lal>ors  during  these  years  were  not 
only  vast,  but  perilous ;  but  the  government  of  Berne 
gave  him  strong  and  steady  support.  In  1581  he  was 
sent  as  a  deputation  (with  A.  Saunier)  to  the  Walden- 
sian  Synod  at  Angrogne.  He  always  retained  great 
influence  among  the  Waldenses. 

In  1532,  on  his  return  from  the  Waldensian  meet- 
ing, he  came  to  Geneva,  then  full  of  religious  strife 
His  first  preaching  was  private,  but  it  was  too  success- 
ful to  be  kept  secret;  and  he  was  summoned  before 
the  episcopal  council,  at  the  time  trembling  for  its  au- 
thority, and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  severe. 
The  meeting  with  the  council  waa  a  scene  of  bitter  re- 
criminations, and  when  Farel  waa  leaving  it  a  gun 
waa  fired  at  him.    He  coolly  remarked,  "Your  shots 
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do  not  terrify  me."  But  he  was  farced  to  quit  Gene- 
va for  the  time,  and  sent  Froment  and  Olivetan  to 
continue  the  work  there.  In  1533  he  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, where  the  Reformation  was  gaining  ground. 
Farel's  situation  here  was  full  of  trial  and  peril,  but 
bi*  courage  and  devotion  admirably  fitted  him  for  his 
task.  The  triumph  came  Aug.  27, 1636,  when  the  city 
council,  liy  an  edict,  formally  proclaimed  the  adhesion 
of  Geneva  to  the  Reformation.  Farel  was  full  of  toil 
and  anxiety  in  organizing  the  Reformed  discipline  and 
worship,  In  which  he  was  assisted  especially  by  Viret 
(q.  v.).  In  1636,  Calvin  stopped  at  Geneva  to  visit 
the  Reformers.  Farel  urged  him  to  stay,  and,  on  Cal- 
vin's refusal,  thus  addressed  him :  "  I  declare,  in  the 
name  of  God,  that  if  yon  do  not  assist  us  in  this  work 
of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  will  punish  you  for  following 
your  own  interest  rather  than  his  call."  Calvin, 
struck  with  this  denunciation,  submitted,  and  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  and  professor.  See  Calvin.  From 
that  time  on  Farel's  labors  were  closely  united  with 
those  of  Calvin.  The  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  Farel,  with  Calvina  counsel,  was  approved  by  the 
people  in  July,  1537.  The  same  year  the  Council  of 
Geneva  conferred  on  Farel  the  honor  of  a  burgess  of 
the  city,  in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.  But 
the  popular  will  was  not  prepared  for  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  the  Reformers,  and  In  a  short  time  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  direction  of  a  faction,  met  in  a  public 
assembly  and  expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  from  the 
place  (April,  1538).  Farel  went  to  Neufchatel,  where 
the  Church  was  in  a  state  of  disorder,  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  Re- 
formed discipline.  He  dealt  with  offenders  severely ; 
even  a  lady  of  noble  birth  did  not  escape.  She  had 
left  her  husband ;  Farel  urged  her  to  return  to  him, 
and  on  her  refusal  rebuked  the  scandal  and  its  authors 
publicly  from  the  pulpit.  A  great  strife  arose,  and 
the  people  were  on  the  point  of  expelling  Farel;  but 
at  last  his  energy  overcame  the  factious  party,  and 
the  council  by  vote,  in  1542,  proclaimed  bis  triumph. 
In  that  year  be  returned  to  Geneva,  aod  went  thence 
to  McU,  to  organize  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
preached  first  in  the  Dominican  cemetery,  amid  the 
ringing  of  the  convent  bells  purposely  to  drown  his 
voice.  Thousands  afterwards  flocked  to  hear  him. 
Once,  when  a  Franciscan  was  preaching  Mariolatry, 
Farel  contradicted  him,  and  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  the  mob,  especially  of  the  women.  On  Oct.  2, 
1612,  the  city  council  forlado  his  preaching  in  the  city, 
and  he  retired  to  tho  neigh  boring  town  of  Montigny, 
and  afterwards  to  Gone,  where  tho  count  of  Furstem- 
berg  took  him  and  his  friends  under  his  protection. 
On  March  25, 1543,  an  armed  band  fell  upon  the  evan- 
gelicals while  celebrating  the  Easter  communion. 
Many  were  killed  and  wounded;  among  the  latter 
was  Farel,  who  took  refuge  in  the  castle.  He  escaped 
in  disguise,  and  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  remain- 
ed a  frw  months.  He  then  visited  his  old  friends  in 
Neufchatel  and  Geneva.  Here  he  approved  the  exe- 
cution of  Servetus  (q.  v.).  In  1567  he  was  sent,  with 
Beza,  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to  implore 
their  aid  for  the  Waldensea,  and  on  his  return  he  wont 
to  preach  the  Reformation  among  the  Jura  Mountains. 
At  «ixty-nine  be  married  a  young  wife,  very  much  to 
Calvin's  disgust,  who  spoke  of  him  und?r  the  circum- 
stances as  our  poor  brother  (povrc  frerc).  In  1560  he 
visited  his  native  Dauphiny,  established  a  Reformed 
Church  at  Grenoble,  and  passed  several  months  at 
Gap,  preaching  against  Rome  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  his  youth.  On  Nov.  24, 1561,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  but  was  rescued  by  his  friends,  who  took  him 
from  the  rampart  in  a  basket.  In  15C1  be  paid  a  visit 
to  the  dying  Calvin,  and  then  passed  some  months 
with  his  old  flock  at  Metz.  He  returned  to  Neufcha- 
tel worn  ont  with  fatigue,  and  died  there  Sept  13, 1565. 

Farel  was  an  ardent,  impulsive  man,  a  missionary 
rather  than  an  organizer,  an  iconoclast  rather  than  a 


theologian.  His  gifts  admirably  supplemented  those 
of  Calvin.  BezA  (IaJ«  of  Calvin)  says  of  Farel  that 
iu  his  preaching  "  he  excelled  in  a  certain  sublimity, 
so  that  none  could  heur  his  thunders  without  trem- 
bling." Among  his  writings  are  Sommmre ;  briiv* 
<L  duration  d'uiUcun*  lieux  fort  necessairej  a  un  cfuicum 
Chretien,  etc.  (many  editions ;  reprinted  in  1865,  along 
with  Du  tray  utagt :  see  below)  : — De  Oration?  Domin- 
ica (1624, 8vo),  afterwards  in  French,  enlarged  (dene v. 
1543,  l  >mo)  .—Traite  du  Purgutoire  (1543, 12mo) 
Glaice  de  VEspiit  (against  Lioertincs;  Genev.  1550)  :— 
Du  vray  ut  iot  de  la  croix  de  J.  C.  (Genev.  1560,  Bvo; 
new  ed.,  with  other  letters  and  writings  of  Farel,  Neuf- 
chatel, 1865,  8vo): — TraiU  de  la  Cine  (1555).  There 
are  several  lives  of  Farel :  Ancillon,  Vie  de  Guill.  Farel 
(Amst.  1691) ;  Kirchhofer,  I*bm  Furelt  (Zurich,  1833, 
2  vols.) ;  translated,  Kirchhofer' s  Life  of  Farel  (Loud. 
1837,  sm.  8vo) ;  Blackburn,  Life  of  Fartl  (Phila.  Fresh. 
Hoard).  See  also  Schmidt,  Etudes  tur  Farel  (Strasb. 
1834);  Haag,  La  France  Protettante^  vol.  iv;  Bayle, 
Dictionnaire,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bity.  Generate,  xvii, 
103 ;  Corretpondance  da  Riformateur$  dans  let  Pays  de 
langue  Francaite  (Paris,  18CC,  torn.  i). 

Farfa,  one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  Italian  mon- 
asteries of  the  Middle  Ages  (Montecassino,  Nonantula, 
and  Farfa),  situated  on  the  little  river  Farfa,  in  Cen- 
tral Italy.  It  was  in  existence  before  the  invasion  of 
tho  Langobardians,  by  whom  it  was  destroyed,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  other  monasteries.  It  was  re-es- 
tablished in  681  by  the  priest  Thomas  of  Maurienna, 
who,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  came  to  Farfa. 
It  soon  became  celebrated, and  received  numerous  pres- 
ents and  privileges  from  popes  and  kings.  The  mon- 
astery was  so  strongly  fortified  that  abbot  Peter,  at 
the  close  of  the  9th  century,  was  able  for  nine  years  to 
resist  a  siege  by  the  Saracens,  though  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  depart  with  the  monks  and  the  treasures 
of  the  monastery.  Having  remained  abandoned  and 
desolate  for  48  years,  it  was  re-established  alwut  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  by  king  Hugo,  but  it  after- 
ward became  the  seat  of  frightful  disorders.  Several 
abbots  were  assassinated  and  poisoned;  and  the  monks, 
without  restraint  and  disguise,  defied  all  the  laws  of 
tl>e  Church  and  the  state.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century  a  Btop  was  put  to  these  disorders,  and  the 
reformation  of  Clugny  was  carried  through  at  Farfa, 
Since  then  the  history  of  the  monastery  presents  no 
points  of  special  interest.  A  work  of  considerable  im- 
portance for  tho  history  of  Italy,  called  after  the  mon- 
astery, Chnmicon  Farfense,  was  compiled  at  the  close 
of  the  11th  century  by  Gregory,  a  monk  and  librarian 
of  Farfa  (died  1100).  After  many  vicissitudes,  the 
monastery  is  still  in  existence.— WeUser  und  Wclto, 
Kirthen-i^ex.  ill,  904. 

Farlndon,  Anthony,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  at  Sunning,  in  Berk- 
shire!, England,  in  1596;  was  admitted  scholar  of  Trin- 
ity College,  in  Oxford,  in  1612,  and  was  elected  fellow 
in  1617.  He  took  his  M.  A.  degree  in  1G20,  and,  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders,  he  became  a  tutor  in  his  college. 
In  1634,  being  then  B.D.,  he  was  called  to  be  vicar  of 
Bray,  in  Berkshire,  and  soon  was  made  divinity-read- 
er in  the  king's  chapel  at  Windsor.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  ejected  for  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  be 
very  near  starving.  Sir  John  Robinson,  alderman  of 
London,  and  Borne  of  the  parishioners  of  Milk  Street, 
London,  invited  bim  to  lie  pastor  of  St.  Man*  Magda- 
len there,  "  which  invitation  he  gladly  accepted,  and 
preached  to  the  great  liking  of  the  royal  party.  In 
the  year  1657  he  published  a  folio  volume  of  these  ser- 
mons, and  dedicated  them  to  his  kind  patron  Robinson, 
'as  a  witness  or  manifesto,'  says  he  to  him,  'of  my 
deep  apprehension  of  your  many  noble  favors,  and 
great  charity  to  me  and  mine,  when  the  sharpness  of 
the  weather  and  the  roughness  of  the  times  bad  blown 
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all  from  us,  and  well-nigh  left  us  naked.'  "    He  died  I 
at  his  house  iu  Milk  Street  in  September,  1658.  Three  | 
posthumous  volumes  of  his  sermons  (folio)  wore  pub- 
lished (1658-1G78)  in  1663,  a  second  folio  volume  of 
his  sermons  containing  forty,  and  a  third  in  1673  con- 
taining fifty.    He  also  left  in  manuscript  several  me- 
morials of  the  life  of  Hales  (q.  ▼.)  of  Eton,  his  intimate 
friend.    A  new  edition  of  his  Sermon*,  with  a  Life  of 
the  Authir  by  F.  Jackson,  appeared  in  London  in  1*49 
(4  vols.  8vo).    They  afford  a  "  fine  specimen  of  ster- 
ling English,  and  of  rich  and  varied  eloquence."  See 
Wood,  Athene  Oxoniema;  Hook,  Ecclesiastical  Biogra-  \ 
phy,  v,  57 ;  Jackson,  Life  of  Earmdon,  prefixed  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  sermons. 

Farissolor  PeritzoL  Abraham  bkx-Mordecai, 
a  French  liabbi,  distinguished  alike  in  geography,  po- 
lemics, and  exegesis,  was  torn  at  Avignon  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  In  1472  he  went  to  Fer- 
rs.ru  as  minister  to  a  Jewish  congregation,  and  while 
there  gave  most  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  writings.  He  published  in  1500  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  D^ISiisi 
(the  Jlncer  of  lilie*\  which,  according  to  De  Kossi,  was 
begun  in  1468.  Next  followed  an  apologetic  and 
polemic  work,  SH^OX  'tt  (the  Meld  of  Abraham), 
consisting  of  three  parU,  of  which  the  first  is  an 
a[*>logy  for  Judaism,  the  second  an  attack  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  the  third  against  Christianity. 
About  1517  he  published  a  scholarly  commentary  on 
Job,  r"5t  d=nD,  printed  In  the  Venetian  Rab- 
binical Bible  (1517,  fol.),  and  in  the  Amsterdam  Rab- 
binical Bible  (edited  by  Frankfurter,  1727-1728).  In 
1524  he  published  his  famous  cosmography,  r")SX 
nb*r  T'rnst,  Itinera  Mundi  (Venice,  1587,  8vo,  very 
rare ;  reprint^  Offenbach,  1720 ;  and  again  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  elaborate  notes  by  the  English 
Orientalist, Thomas  Hyde,  Oxford,  1691).  In  this  last- 
named  work  Farissol  descriltes  the  abodes  of  the  ten 
tribes,  the  Samhation  [Eldad],  and  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  he  places  in  the  mountains  of  Nubia  (ch.  xviii 
and  xxx).  A  year  later  Farissol  completed  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  1|D  CIID 
r^nj?,  which  has,  however,  never  been  printed.  He 
died  about  the  end  of  1528,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Avignon. — Jost,  Getch.  de*  Judetitfiuni*  «.  t.  SetUn,  iii, 
122 ;  Etheridgc,  Lnlrod.  to  Ileb.  Liter,  p.  453 ;  Hoefer, 
AW.  liiog.  Generate,  xxxix,  614;  Kitto,  Cyclopedia, 
ii,  4 ;  Furst,  Bib.  Jud.  i,  276.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Farm  (tiypoc,  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "  field"), 
a  plot  of  arable  land  (Matt,  xxii,  5).  Moses,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  made  agriculture 
the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  state.  He  accordingly  ap- 
portioned to  every  Hebrew  a  certain  qaantity  of  land, 
and  gave  him  the  right  of  tilling  it  himself,  and  of 
transmitting  it  to  his  heirs  (Num.  xxvi,  33-54).  This 
equal  distribution  of  the  soil  was  the  l>asis  of  the  He- 
brew ngrarian  law.  As  in  Egypt  the  lands  all  be- 
longed to  the  king,  and  the  husbandmen  were  not  the 
proprietors  of  the  fields  which  they  cultivated,  but 
farmers  or  tenants  who  were  obliged  to  give  to  the 
king  one  fifth  of  their  produce  (Gen.  xlvii,  20-25), 
just  so  Moses  represents  Jehovah  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  the  soil  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  which  he  was  about 
to  place  the  Hebrews  by  his  special  providence ;  and 
this  land  they  held  independent  of  all  temporal  supe- 
riors, by  direct  tenure  from  Jehovah  their  king  (Lev. 
xxv,  23).  Moses  further  ennctcd  that  for  the  land 
the  Hebrews  should  pay  a  kind  of  quit-rent  to  Jeho- 
vah, the  sovereign  proprietor,  In  the  form  of  a  tenth  or 
tithe  of  the  produce,  which  was  assigned  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  condition  of  military  service  was  also  at- 
tached to  the  land,  as  it  appears  that  every  freeholder 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  general  muster  of  the  na- 
tional army,  and  (with  few  exceptions,  Deut.  xx,  5-9) 


to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  expense,  as  long  as  the  occa- 
sion required.    The  Hebrews  ap|>ear  to  have  acquired 
in  Egypt  considerable  knowledge  of  agriculture;  but 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  land  of  Canaan  were 
in  many  respects  essentially  different,  as  it  was  not  a 
hind  randy  refreshed  with  rain  as  Egypt  (Deut.  xi, 
10-15).   The  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  endeavored  to  increase  its  fertility  in  vari- 
ous ways.    In  order  to  avert  the  aridity  which  the 
summer  droughts  occasioned,  they  watered  the  soil  by 
means  of  aqueducts  communicating  with  the  brooks, 
and  thereby  imparted  to  their  fields  a  garden-like  ver- 
dure (Psa.  i,  8;  Ixv,  10;  Prov.  xxi,  1 ;  Isa.  xxxii,  2, 
20).    In  the  hilly  part  of  the  country  terrace  cultiva- 
tion was  practised,  so  that  the  hills  otherwise  barren 
were  rendered  fertile  (Deut.  xi,  11 ;  Psa.  lxxii,  16 ,  civ, 
10;  Isa.  xxx,  25).    With  the  use  of  manure  the  He- 
brews were  undoubtedly  acquainted ;  and  that  the  soil 
might  not  be  exhausted,  it  was  ordered  that  every 
seventh  and  every  fiftieth  year  the  whole  land  should 
lie  fallow.    The  dung,  the  carcasses,  and  the  blood  of 
animals  were  used  to  enrich  the  soil  (2  Kings  ix,  87 ; 
Psa.  lxxiii,  10;  viii,  2;  Jer.  ix,  22).    Salt,  either  by 
itself,  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order  to  pmmoto 
putrefaction,  is  specially  mentioned  as  a  compost  (Matt, 
v,  18;  Luke  xiv,34, 85).   The  soil  was  enriched,  also, 
by  means  of  ashes,  to  which  the  straw,  stubble,  husks 
of  corn,  brambles,  grass,  etc.,  that  overspread  the  land 
during  the  fallow  or  sabbatical  year,  were  reduced  by 
fire.    The  burning  over  the  surface  of  the  land  had 
also  the  good  effect  of  destroying  the  seeds  of  noxious 
herbs  (Prov.  xxl  v,  81 ;  Isa.  xxx,  25).  The  soil  of  Pal- 
estine is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  of  spring,  and  the 
rains  of  autumn  and  winter  are  not  withheld.   "  Nev- 
ertheless," observes  Heng«"tcnl>rrg,  "  it  is  to  lie  con- 
sidered that  the  Canaan  of  which  Moses  speaks  Is  in  a 
manner  an  ideal  land.    It  was  never  what  it  might 
have  been,  since  the  bond  of  allegiance,  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  which  God  had  promised  to  give  the  land 
j  its  rain  in  its  season,  was  always  far  from  being  per- 
I  fectly  complied  with."    Among  the  Hebrews  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  husbandman  was  held  in  high  honor, 
and  even  distinguished  men  disdained  not  to  put  their 
B  hands  to  the  plough  (1  Sam.  xi,  5-7 ;  1  Kings  xix,  19; 
2  Chron.  xxvi,  10).   The  esteem  in  which  agriculture 
was  held  diminished  as  luxury  increased,  but  it  never 
wholly  ceased ;  even  after  the  exile,  when  many  of  the 
Jews  had  become  merchants  and  mechanics,  the  es- 
teem and  honor  attached  to  this  occupation  still  con- 
tinued, especially  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Persians, 
who  wore  agriculturists  from  religious  motives.  See 
Land. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  the  peasants  or  husbandmen,  like 
the  modern  fellah*  of  the  same  country,  seem  to  have 
formed  a  distinct  class,  if  not  caste,  of  society  (Wilkin- 
son. A  nc.  Egypt,  ii,  1, 2).    The  government  did  not  in- 
terfere directly  with  the  peasants  respecting  the  na- 
j  ture  of  the  produce  they  intended  to  cultivate,  and  the 
vexations  of  later  times  were  unknown  under  the  Pha- 
raohs.   They  were  thought  to  have  the  licst  opportu- 
I  nities  of  obtaining,  from  actual  observation,  an  accu- 
!  rate  knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected  with  hus- 
j  bandry ;  and,  as  Diodorus  observe*,  "  being  from  their 
infancy  brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits,  they  far 
,  excelled  the  husbandmen  of  other  countries,  and  bad 
Income  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  land, 
the  mode  of  irrigation,  the  exact  season  for  sowing  and 
reaping,  as  well  as  all  the  most  useful  secrets  connect- 
ed with  the  harvest,  which  they  had  derived  from  their 
ancestors,  and  had  improved  by  their  own  experience." 
"Thcv  rented,"  says  the  same  historian,  "the  araMe 
lands  belonging  to  the  kings,  the  priests,  and  the  mili- 
tary class,  for  a  small  sum,  and  employed  their  whole 
time  in  the  tillage  of  their  farms ;"  and  the  laborers 
who  cultivated  land  for  the  rich  peasant,  or  other  land- 
ed proprietors,  were  superintended  by  the  steward  or 
owner  of  the  estate,  who  had  authority  over  them,  and 
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fha  power  of  condemning  delinquents  to  the  bastinado. 
This  is  shown  by  the  paintings  of  the  tombs,  which 
frequently  represent  a  person  of  consequence  inspect- 
ing the  Ullage  of  the  field,  either  seated  in  a  chariot, 
walking,  or  leaning  on  his  staff,  accompanied  by  u  fa- 


Aucleut  Kgyptiaa  Farming. 

Fig.  1,  the  overseer;  S,  hU  chariot,  lo  charge  of  a  driver;  0,  breaking  up  the  ground; 

4, 5,  now  log;  9,  ploughing  in. 


vorite  dog. 

of  the  house,  answering  to  "  the  ruler,"  " 
"steward  of  Joseph's  house"  (Geti.  xxxix,  6 
16,  19;  xliv,  1);  others  "superintended  the  grana- 
ries," the  vineyard  (comp.  Matt,  xx,  S),  or  the  culture 
of  the  fields ;  and  the  extent  of  their  duties,  or  the 
number  of  those  employed,  depended  on  the  quantity 
of  land,  or  the  will  of  its  owner. 

At  the  present  day  the  lower  orders  in  Egypt,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  email  proportion,  chiefly  resid- 
ing in  the  large  towns,  consist  of  feilahin  (or  agricul- 
turists). Most  of  those  in  the  great  towns,  and  a  few 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  *omo  of  the  villages,  are  pet- 
ty tradesmen  or  artificers,  or  obtain  their  livelihood 
as  servants,  or  by  various  labors.  In  all  cases  their 
earnings  are  very  small ;  barely  sufficient,  in  general, 
and  sometime*  insufficient,  to  supply  them  and  their 
families  with  the  cheapest  necessaries  of  life.  Their 
food  chiefly  consists  of  bread  (made  of  millet  or  of 
maize),  milk,  new  cheese,  eggs,  small  salted  fish,  cu- 
cuin'x-rs  and  melons,  and  gourds  of  a  great  variety  of 
kin  1*,  onion*  and  leeks,  beans,  chick-peas,  lupins,  the 
fruit  of  the  black  egg-plant,  lentils,  etc.,  dates  (both 
fresh  and  dried),  and  pickles.  Most  of  the  vegetables 
tbey  e.it  in  a  crude  state.  When  the  maize  (or  Indian 
corn)  is  nearly  ripe,  many  ears  of  it  are  plucked,  and 
toasted  or  baked,  and  eaten  thus  by  the  pensants. 
Rice  is  too  dear  to  be  an  article  of  common  food  for  the 
feilahin,  and  flesh-meat  they  very  seldom  taste.  It 
U  surprising  to  observe  how  simple  and  poor  is  the 
diet  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  and  yet  how  robust 
and  healthy  most  of  them  are,  and  how  severe  is  the 
labor  which  they  can  undergo  (see  Lane,  Mo  I.  Egypt. 
ch.  vii). 

Dr.  Thomson  thus  describes  the  modern  lower  class 
of  farmers  in  Palestine  (Land  an>l  Boot,  i,  531  sq.) : 
"These  fanners  about  us  belong  to  el-Mughar,  and 
their  land  extends  to  the  declivity  immediately  al>ove 
Gennesaret,  a  distance  of  at  least  eight  miles  from 
their  village.  Our  farmers  would  think  it  hard  to 
travel  so  far  before  they  began  the  day's  work,  and 
so  would  these  if  they  had  it  to  do  every  day;  but 
they  drive  their  oxen  before  them,  carry  lied,  bedding, 
and  board,  plow,  yoke,  and  seed  on  their  donkeys,  and 
expect  to  remain  ont  in  the  open  country  until  their 
task  is  accomplished.  The  mildness  of  the  climato 
enables  them  to  do  so  without  lncon\*enicnce  or  injury. 
How  very  different  from  the  habits  of  Western  farm- 
ers !  These  men  carry  no  cooking  apparatus,  and,  wo 
should  think,  no  provisions.  They,  however,  have  a 
quantity  of  their  thin,  tough  bread,  a  few  olives,  and 
perhaps  a  little  cheese  in  that  leathern  bag  which 
hangs  from  their  shoulders  —  the  '  scrip'  of  the  Sew 
Testament — and  with  this  they  are  contented.  When 
hungry,  they  sit  by  the  fountain  or  the  brook,  and 
eat ;  if  weary  or  sleepy,  they  throw  around  them  their 
loose  'aba,  and  lie  down  on  the  ground  as  contentedly 
as  the  ox  himself.  At  night  they  retire  to  a  cave, 
sheltering  rock,  or  shady  tree,  kindle  a  fire  of  thom- 
l.nshes,  beat  over  their  stale  bread,  and,  if  they  have 
tbot  a  bird  or  caught  a  fish,  they  broil  it  on  the  coals, 
and  thus  dinner  and  supper  in  one  are  achieved  with 


whiffing  tobacco  and  bandying  the  rude  jokes  of  the 
I  ii;  lit -hearted  peasant.  Such  a  lifo  need  not  be  disa- 
greeable, nor  is  it  necessarily  a  severe  drudgery  in 
this  delightful  climate.  The  only  thing  they  dread  is 
an  incursion  of  wild  Arabs  from  beyond  the  lake,  and 

to  meet  them  they  are  all  arm- 
ed as  if  going  forth  to  war.'* 
See  Agriculture. 

Farmer,  Hroii,  a  learn- 
ed Independent  minister,  was 
born  in  1714,  near  Shrews- 
bury, England.  He  studied 
under  Doddridge,  and  gained 


To  one  officer  were  intrusted  the  affairs  his  entire  esteem  and  approbation.   On  leaving  North- 


or  amp  ton,  he  became  as  .stunt  to  Mr.  David  Some.  His 
x''ii>  services,  however,  proving  acceptable  to  the  Dissenters 
in  the  neighljorhood  of  Walthutnstow,  a  place  of  wor- 
ship was  soon  built,  and  for  many  years  he  continued 
there.  In  1761  he  lecame  afternoon  lecturer  at  Salters' 
Hall,  and  soon  after  Tuesday  lecturer  at  the  u  Mer- 
chants' lecture."  As  he  declined  in  years,  he  gradually 
relinquished  his  engagements  as  a  preacher.  In  1772 
he  resigned  the  afternoon  lecture  at  Salters'  Hall,  and 
eight  years  after  he  gave  up  the  Tuesday  morning  ser- 
mon ;  but  he  did  not  leave  his  church  at  Wultham- 
stow  till  a  few  years  later,  when  he  gave  up  pulpit  ex- 
ercises entirely.  He  died  Fob.  (»,  1787.  He  published 
A  DisMrtatimi  on  Miracles  (London,  1771, 8vo) ;  A  n  In- 
!  ouiry  into  the  \ature  and  Design  of  Christ's  Trmptatwn 
in  the  Wildemru  (London,  1776,  8vo,  3d  cd.);  and  An 
Es$ay  on  ths  Demoniacs  of  the  AVss  Testament  (London, 
1775, 8vo),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  these 
were  not  cases  of  real  possession,  but  of  persons  afflict- 
ed wtlh  epilepsy  or  madness.  14  This  publication  was 
answered  by  the  late  Mr.  Fell,  one  of  the  tutors  of 
Homerton  Academy;  and  a  controversy  ensued,  in 
which  much  acrimony  of  temper  was  discovered  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  Farmer  was  rather  of  a  high  spirit 
and  hasty  temper;  but,  abating  these  defects,  he  was 
a  most  estimable  man,"  though  he  allowed  himself 
larger  liberty  in  speculation  than  was  common  in  that 
age.  Thus  he  interprets  the  temptation  of  Christ  as  a 
vision,  and  demoniacal  possession  as  a  disease.  See 
D.EMOMAca.  A  clause  in  his  will  directed  his  manu- 
scripts to  be  burned ;  among  them  was  a  treatise  on 
Balaam,  and  a  revised  edition  of  his  essay  on  miracles. 
See  Dodson,  Memoirs  of  Fanner  (London,  1805,  8vo); 
Jones,  Christian  Biography,  p.  145. 

Farneworth,  Ellis,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Bonsall,  Derbyshire,  England,  of 
which  his  father  was  rector,  pursued  his  studies  first 
at  Chesterfield  School,  then  at  Eton,  and  then  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1763  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Carsington,  in  his  native  county,  where  he 
died  in  1763.  His  works,  which  are  all  translations, 
are :  1.  life  of  Pope  Sextos  V,  from  tho  Italian  of  Gre- 
gnrio  Lct'i,  with  Preface,  etc.  (London,  1754,  fol.,  and 
Dublin,  1778,  Hvo) :  —  2.  A  short  History  of  the  Isra- 
elites, from  ablie  Fleury's  Jjts  Maurs  des  Israelites 
(Lond.  1756, 8vo ;  new  edition  by  Adam  Clarke,  I^nd. 
1805, 12mo;  republished  N.  Y.  in  16mo):— 3.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  from  the  Italian  of 
Da vila  (1757.  2  vols.  4to).— 4.  The  Works  of  Mtuhia- 
rW,  translated,  with  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  Life  (1761, 
2  vols.  4to.  and  1775,  4  vols.  8vo),  a  work  not  appre- 
ciated during  the  life  of  the  tran*lator,  but  now  com- 
manding a  high  price  (Disraeli,  Calamities  of  Authors, 
Lond.  and  N. Y.  1859,  p.  84).  See  Rose,  Aw  Gen.  Biog. 
Diet.,  and  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v.    (J.W.  M.) 

Farnoviua  (Staxtslaur  Farnoi'ski  or  Farnb- 
sins),  one  of  the  princi[>al  Antitrinitarians  of  Poland, 
was  a  pupil  of  Peter  Gonesius  (q.  v.).  After  siding 
for  some  time  with  the  Socinians,  he  became  in  1567  a 
violent  champion  of  the  right  wing  of  Unitarianisin, 


the  least  possible  trouble.    But  their  great  luxury  is  teaching,  in  the  true  Arian  sense,  the  subjection  of  the 
{,  and  the  whole  evening  is  wbiled  away  in  !  Son  to  tho  Father,  without,  however,  denying  the  i  re 
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existence  of  the  supernatural  part  of  his  nature.  The 
followers  of  his  system  are  called  Farnovians  or  Far- 
nesians.  Farnovius  vigorously  attacked  the  Socinian 
wing  which  maintained  that  Christ  waa  essentially  a 
man,  but  is  to  lie  worshipped  as  God  since  his  ascen- 
sion. He  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  retain  the 
half-way  position  he  had  taken,  and  in  the  course  of 
events  most  of  his  followers  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  Unitarians,  especially  when  Sociuus  became  the 
chief  of  that  party.  His  own  school  vanished  at  his 
death,  about  1614*.  —  Herzog,  Real-Enet/Uop.  iv,  :«1 ; 
Zoltner,  Hist.  Crgptn-Socitusmi,  i,  1201 ;  Hock,  /Jul. 
A  i.ti.'rinitariorum ;  O.  Fock,  Socinitimsmus,  i,  165  sq.; 
Mosheim. CA«rra  History,  iii,  242;  Trechsel,  Die  prvttst. 
Antitrinitarur,  vols,  i  and  ii. 

Faroe  Islands.    See  Denmark. 

Fan  ant  Richard,  an  eminent  composer  of  mu- 
sic, and  regarded  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  Church  mu- 
sic in  England,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century,  and  died  about  1685.  His  name  appears  on 
the  list  of  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  to  Edward  VI  in 
1564,  and  he  was  afterwards  organist  and  master  of 
the  choristers  of  St.  George's  Chaiiel,  Windsor.  His 
"compositions  for  the  Church,  simple  as  they  seem, 
are  so  solemn,  so  devout,  so  tender,  and  affecting,  that 
they  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  sacred  music 
of  any  age  or  country"  {Pictorial  Hist.).  Many  of  his 
pieces  are  found  in  the  collections  of  Bovce  and  Bar- 
nard. The  best  are,  "  Hide  not  thou  thy'  face,"  "Call 
to  remembrance,"  and  "  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercy's 
sake."  —  Rose,  Sew  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.;  Allibone.  Diet, 
of  Author*  i  Pictorial  Hist,  of  England,  iii,  662  (Cham- 
bers's ed.).  (J.W.M.) 

Farthing  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for 
two  Roman  coins  of  different  values.     See  Monkt. 

1.  The  asiarius  (Griecized  aattantov.  Matt,  x,  29; 
Luke  xii.  6),  properly  a  small  as,  assarium,  but  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  the  Lat 
as.  In  the  texts  cited  it  is  put  (like  our  term  "  a  eop- 
per"  i  fir  any  trilling  amount.  The  Vulg.  in  Matt.  x. 
29  renders  it  by  as,  and  in  Luke  xii,  6,  puts  difvmibus 
for  two  assaria,  the  diptmdius  or  <Iin»md'US  being  equal 
to  two  ases.  The  aottapwv  is  therefore  either  the  Ro- 
man as,  or  the  more  common  equi\alent  in  Palestine 
in  the  Gra-co-Rotnun  series,  or  perhaps  both.   The  ren- 


Aunrion  of  Chios. 

derinu'  of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6  makes  it  probable 
that  a  single  coin  is  Intended  by  two  assaria,  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence,  on  coins  of 
Chios,  struck  during  the  imperial  period,  but  without 
the  heads  of  emperors,  and  therefore  of  the  GrtH-  au- 
tontmms  class,  of  the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCAPIA 
ATO,  ACCAPIA  TPIA.  The  half  assarion  of  the 
same  island  has  also  l>ecn  found,  yet  it  is  of  the  same 
si/.e  as  the  full  assarion  (Akermau,  Xumsmntir  Illus- 
trations of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, p.  7). 
The 


fourth  of  an  as,  equal  to 
two  lepta  (Mark,  /.  c).  a 
small  copper  coin,  equal 
nearly  to  two  fifths  of 
a  cent.  The  name  qua- 
drant was  originally  giv- 
en to  the  piece  of  three 
ounces,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  Hence 
it  bore  three  balls  as  its 
distinctive  mark  (Kitto, 
Pictoruil  Bible,  note  on 
h0m.n^a  Mark. /.  r.).  Thefc/rfon, 

\tirruv,  was  originally  a  very  small  Greek  copper  coin, 


7  lie  proper  ax  was  a 

  „  • .,    ,  t,  „  D  — 

copjM.T  <  oin.  me  i,onian 
unit  of  value  for  small 
sums,  equal  to  a  tenth  of 
the  denarius  or  drachma. 
i.  \\  cents  (Smith's 
Dirt,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s. 
v.  As).    See  Penny. 

2 .  The  quadrant  (<  i  ras 
cized  Kni'ftat'Tijc,  Matt, 
v,  26  ;  Mark  xii,  42),  the 


ltoman  Quadra ns. 

seven  of  which  with  the  Athenians  went  to  the  vaX- 
•roi'j ,  or  oronze  piece,  j  ne  copper  currency  01  rules- 
tine,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  waa  partly  of  Roman 
coins,  partly  of  Gra?co-Roman  (technically  Greet  Im- 
perial). In  the  former  class  there  was  no  common 
piece  smaller  than  the  as,  equivalent  to  the  aaoaptov 
of  the  N.  T.  (above),  but  in  the  latter  there  were  two 
common  smaller  pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter 
of  the  aoaaptov,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the 
irregularity  with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce  with  certainty ;  the  former  piece 
was  doubtless  called  the  Kofpayrnc,  or  qvadrans,  and 
the  latter  the  \t7rr6v,  or  lepton.    See  MlTE. 

Fascination.   See  Charm. 

Fassari.Viv  est,  a  Sicilian  theologian,  was  born 
in  Palermo  in  1599,  and  died  in  the  same  city  in  1663. 
He  became  a  Jesuit  in  1614,  and  taught  successively 
belles-lettres,  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  Scriptures. 
Of  his  religious  and  philosophical  works,  the  most  im- 
portant are  Disputat'ones  philosophical,  de  quantitatr, 
ejusque  Compositione,  Essentia,  etc.  (Palermo,  1644,  fol.); 
and  Immaculata  Deiparas  Concrptio  theologictr  Commissa 
trvtina  (Lyons,  1666,  fol.). — Hoefer,  AW  Bi<g.  Gent- 
nde ;  Mongitore,  Bibliotheca  Sicula ;  Biblioth>que  dts 
Eeritains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Fassoni,  Libf.rato,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
»>orn  alwut  A.D.  1700.  and  died  at  Rome  in  1767.  He 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  his  order  at 
Rome.  We  have  from  bim  De  Leibnitiano  Rat.  Princ. 
(Sinigaglia,  1754,  fol.)  : — De  Gr<rca  Sacrarvm  Littira- 
rn  tditione  a  I.XX  intrrjtretibus  (Urbino,  1754,  fol .) : — 
De  Piorum  in  strut  A  brahtr  beatitudine  ante  Christi  mor- 
tem (Rome,  1760, 4to).— Hoefer,  Aottr.  Biog.  Generate. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

Fast  (properly,  CIS,  tsum,  strictly,  to  keep  the 
mouth  shut ;  fnortvu.  strictly,  not  to  eat).  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  when  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase  formed  man'B 
chief  aliment,  fast  in  •  from  time  to  time  was  compul- 
sory, in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
food  when  wanted.  It  would  tie  easy  for  superstitious 
ignorance  to  interpret  this  compulsion  into  an  expres- 
sion <of  the  divine  will,  and  so  to  sanction  the  obserr- 
ance  of  fasting  aa  a  religious  duty.  The  transition 
would  he  the  easier  at  a  time  and  in  countries  when 
the  office  of  physician  was  united  in  the  same  person 
with  that  of  priest ;  for  in  hot  climates  occasional  ab- 
stinence is  not  without  its  advantages  on  the  health ; 
and  an  abstinence  which  the  state  of  the  body  re- 
quired, but  which  the  appetite  shunned  or  refused,  the 
authority  of  the  priest  and  the  sanctions  of  religion 
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would  exact  tt  once  with  ease  and  certainty.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization  no  idea  us  more  prevalent 
and  ojwrative  than  that  the  Deity  is  propitiated  by 
voluntary  sufferings  on  tbe  part  of  bis  creatures. 
Hence  ensued  all  kinds  of  bodily  mortifications,  and 
even  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  Nay,  "  the  fruit  of  the 
body"— the  dear  pledges  of  mutual  affection,  the  best 
earthly  gift  from  the  heavenly  Father — children,  were 
sacrificed  in  expiation  of  "  the  sty  of  the  soul."  Hu- 
man enjoyments  were  held  to  tie  displeasing  in  the 
sight  of  God.  The  notion  that  the  gods  were  jealous 
of  man's  happiness  runs  through  the  entire  texture  of 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology;  and  the  development 
of  this  falsehood,  as  presented  in  Greek  tragedy,  has 
given  birth  to  some  of  tbe  finest  productions  of  the 
human  mind.  Rut  what  more  pleasurable  than  food 
to  man,  especially  to  the  semi-barbarian  ?  The  denial 
of  such  a  pleasure  must  then  l*s  well-pleasing  to  the 
Divinity,  the  rather  because,  on  occasions  of  family 
Iter&ivcment,  of  national  disaster,  or  any  great  calam- 
ity, tbe  appetite  is  naturally  affected  under  the  influ- 
ence of  grief,  and  is  made  to  loathe  the  food  wbicb  in 
its  ordinary  condition  it  finds  most  grateful.  A  con- 
nection between  sorrow  and  fasting  would  thus  1m  es- 
tablished which  would  carry  with  it  a  sort  of  divine 
sanction  in  being  natural  and  inevitable  in  its  origin. 
Accordingly,  abstinence,  which  seemed  imposed  by 
Providence,  if  not  in  expiation  of  guilt,  yet  as  un  ac- 
com[ianiment  of  sorrow,  easily  became  regarded  as  a 
religions  duty  when  voluntarily  prolonged  or  assumed, 
and  grew  to  be  considered  as  an  efficacious  means  for 
appeasing  the  divine  wrath,  and  restoring  prosperity 
and  pence.  44  Climate,  the  habits  of  a  people,  and 
their  creed,  gnvc  it  at  different  periods  different  char- 
acteristics ;  but  it  may  be  pronounced  to  havo  been  a 
recognised  institution  with  all  the  more  civilized  na- 
tion*, especially  those  of  Asia,  throughout  all  historic 
tim-s.  We  find  it  in  high  estimation  among  the  an- 
cient Parsces  of  Irania.  Tt  formed  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  the  ceremonies  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithras; 
and  found  its  way,  together  with  these,  over  Armenia, 
Capp.id.x-in,  Pontus.and  Asia  Minor,  to  Palestine,  and 
northward  to  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  The  ancient  Chi- 
nese and  Hindus,  and  principally  tbe  latter,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  primeval  view  —  which  they  held  in 
common  with  the  I'arsees — of  heaven  and  hell,  salva- 
tion and  damnation,  of  the  transmigration  of  tbe  soul, 
and  of  the  body  as  tbe  tem|M>rary  prison  of  a  fallen 
spirit,  carried  fasting  to  an  unnatural  excess.  Al- 
though the  Vedas  attach  little  importance  to  the  ex- 
cruciation of  the  body,  yet  the  Pavaka,  by  the  due 
observance  of  which  the  Hindu  believer  is  purified 
from  all  his  sins,  requires,  among  other  things,  »n  un- 
interrupted fast  for  the  space  of  twelve  days.  Egypt 
seems  to  have  had  few  or  no  compulsory  general  fasts ; 
but  tt  U  established  beyond  doubt  that  for  the  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  temporary 
alistinence  was  rigorously  enforced.  In  Siam,  all  sol- 
emn acts  are  preceded  by  a  |»riod  of  fasting,  the  sea- 
sons of  the  new  and  full  moon  being  esjweiallv  conse- 
crated to  this  rite.  In  Java,  where  nl»stinence  from 
the  flesh  of  oxen  is  part  of  the  religion  of  oil,  Buddh- 
ists and  worshippers  of  Rrahma  alike,  the  manner  and 
times  of  tbe  observance  vary  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  individual.  Again,  in  Tibet,  the  Dalai-lamaites 
and  Rogdo-Ltmaites  hold  this  law  iu  common.  That 
Greece  observed  and  gave  a  high  place  to  occasional 
f.ist-days — such  as  the  third  day  of  the  festival  of  tbe 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  that,  for  instance,  those 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Tmphooius  bad  to 
abstain  from  food  for  twenty-four  hours  — is  well 
known.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Romans 
did  not  omit  so  important  an  element  of  the  festivals 
and  ceremonies  which  they  adopted  from  their  neigh- 
bors, though  with  them  the  periods  of  fasting  were  of 
less  frequent  recurrence"  (Chambers,  Encyclopedia,  s. 
v.).    The  Mohammedans  fast  (till  sunset)  during  the 


whole  of  their  ninth  (lunar)  month  Ramadan  (see 
D'Herbclot,  Bibl.  Or.  s.  v.).  (On  this  religious  ol>- 
Bervance  among  pagan  nations,  consult  Meiuera,  Getch, 
dtr  Rtlig.  H,  189 ;  Lakcmacher,  A  ntiq.  Grac.  Sacr.  p. 
026;  Wachsmuth,  Helim.  Alterthum.  ii,  237;  Bottiger, 
Kunttmythol.  i,  182.)    See  Asckticism. 

I.  Jewish  Fatting.— The  word  D13£  (t*i<mia,  jejuni- 
urn)  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
in  tbe  historical  books  and  the  prophets  (2  Sam.  xlL, 
16;  1  Kings  xxi,  9-12;  Ezra  viii,  21 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  l»i; 
Is*,  lviii,  5 ;  Joel  i,  14 ;  ii,  15 ;  Zech.  viii,  19,  etc.).  In 
the  law  the  only  term  used  to  denote  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  fasting  is  the  more  significant  one,  n|5 
3B3  (raxHvovv  ri)v  ^v^ifv ;  affligert  animarn),  *4  of- 
filleting  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvi,  29-31 ;  xxiii,  27 ;  Numb, 
xxx,  13).  The  word  r^:?P,  i.  c.  affliction,  which  oc- 
curs Ezra  ix,  5,  where  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 44  heavi- 
ness," is  commonly  u*ed  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  is  the  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which  gives  to 
fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  tbe  old  term  used 
in  the  law,  afflicting  the  soul  The  faithful  urn  of  Is- 
rael realized  tbe  blessing  of  44 chastening  his  soul  with 
fasting"  (Psa.  Ixix,  10).  Rut  the  frequent  admoni- 
tions and  stern  denunciations  of  the  prophet*  may 
show  us  how  prone  the  Jews  were  in  tbeir  formal  fasts 
to  lose  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard 
them  as  being  in  themselves  a  means  of  winning  favor 
from  God,  or,  in  a  still  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade 
of  them  in  order  to  appear  religious  before  men  (Isa. 
Iviii,  3;  Zech.  vil,  5,  6;  Mai.  hi,  14;  comp.  Matt,  vi, 
16). 

The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  various  de- 
grees of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire  absti- 
nence from  food  (Esth.  i  v,  16,  etc.).  On  other  occasions 
there  ap|K>ars  to  have  liecn  only  a  restriction  to  a  very 
plain  diet  (Dan.  x,  3).  Rules  are  given  in  the  Tai- 
mud  (both  in  Yoma  and  Taanith)  as  to  tbe  mode  in 
which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on  particular  occasions. 
The  fast  of  the  day,  according  to  Joscphus  {Ant.  iii, 
10,  3),  was  considered  to  terminate  at  sunset,  and  St. 
Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting  Jew  as  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  rising  of  tbe  stars.  Fasts  were  not  observed 
on  the  sabbaths',  the  new  moons,  the  great  festivals, 
or  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  Dedication  (Judith  viii,  6; 
Twinith,  ii,  10). 

Those  who  fasted  frequently  dressed  in  sackcloth  or 
rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and  went 


liarefoot  (1  Kings  xxi, 


>mp.  Joeephus,  A  nt.  viii. 


13,  8 ;  Nob.  ix,  1 ;  Psa.  xxxv,  13).  The  rabbinical  di- 
rections for  the  ceremonies  to  he  observed  in  public 
fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them,  mav  l>e  seen 
in  Tannith,  ii,  1^»  (see  the  Cod.  Tidm. 44  Tdaniih,"  c. 
veru.  et  noti*  De  Lundii,  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1694,  Hvo).  Con- 
sult also  Moimonides,  Jed  Hn-Cheznka,  Hilchoth  Ta  i- 
nioth,  i,  315  sq. ;  Lightfoot,  llonx  //eAroicw  on  Luke 
x viii,  12 ;  Schottgen,  Horn  Ebraica  on  Luke  xviii.  12 ; 
Reland,  A  ntiqiritatet  Sacrrr  Vettrum  /Mrrrontm  (171 7\ 
p.  S!W  sq. ;  Hloch,  in  Gelger's  Wittentchaflliche  Zfii. 
tchrifi  fur  juditch*  Theol.  iv,  205  sq. ;  Fink,  in  Ersch 
und  (Jrulier's  Eneykiopadie,  s.  v.  Fasten;  Jost,  Getch. 
det  Judenthums  tmd  teinrr  Secttn  (Leipzig,  1857).  i.  1*4 
sq. ;  Bauer,  GoUttd.  Verf.  i,  348  sq. ;  Otbo,  Lex.  Rabb. 
p.  233  sq. 

1.  The  sole  fast  required  by  Moses  was  on  the  great 
day  of  annual  atonement.  This  observance  seems  al- 
ways to  have  retained  some  prominence  as  44  the  fast" 
(Acts  xxvii,  9).  But  what  the  ol>**rvance  of  the  en- 
joined duty  involved  we  are  nowhere  expressly  in- 
formed, and  can  approximate  to  a  knowledge  of  precise 
details  only  so  far  as  later  practices  among  the  Jews 
may  be  considered  as  affording  a  faithful  picture  of 
this  divinely-sanctioned  ordinance.  In  these  remarks 
tho  opinion  is  implied  that  "the  fast,"  whatever  im- 
it  may  have  subsequently  acquired,  was  orig- 
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inally  only  an  incident,  not  to  say  an  accident,  in  the 
great  solemnity  of  the  annual  atonement.  See  Atonb- 
ment,  Day  of. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical  fast  in 
the  O.  T.  except  in  Zech.  vii,  1-7 ;  viii,  19.  From  these 
I >!Vf  sages  St  appears  that  the  Jews,  during  their  captiv- 
ity, observed  four  annual  fasts  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sev- 
enth, and  tenth  months.  When  the  building  of  the 
.»econd  Temple  had  commenced,  those  who  remained 
in  Babylon  sent  a  message  to  the  priests  at  Jerusalem 
to  inquire  whether  the  observance  of  the  fast  in  the 
fifth  month  should  not  be  discontinued.  The  prophet 
takes  the  occasion  to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in 
which  they  had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month 
as  well  as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii,  6-6) ;  and  afterwards 
(viii,  19),  giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  turn,  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  of  the  four  fasts  sball  be  turned 
to  "joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts."  Zechariah 
simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which 
they  wore  observed ;  but  the  MUhna  {Taamth,  iv,  6) 
and  St.  Jerome  (»»  Zachariam  viii)  give  statements  of 
certain  historical  events  which  they  were  intended  to 
commemorate : 

(1.)  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month. — Kept  on  the  17th 
of  Tammuz,  to  commemorate  the  making  of  the  golden 
calf  by  the  Jews,  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law 
by  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv;  comp.  xxxiii,  3),  the  failure  of 
the  daily  sacrifice  for  want  of  cattle  during  the  siege, 
and  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Ncbuchodnozzor 
(Jer.  lii). 

(2.)  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month.— Kept  on  the  9th 
of  Aii,  to  commemorate  the  decree  that  those  who  had 
left  Egypt  should  not  enter  Canaan  (Num.  xiv,  27, 
etc.) ;  the  Temple  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
again  by  Titus ;  and  the  ploughing  up  of  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  with  the  capture  of  Bcther,  in  which  a 
vast  number  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (comp.  Joat,  Getch.  d.  Itraditen, 
iii.  240). 

(3.)  The  fast  of  the  seventh  month. — Commemora- 
ting the  complete  sack  of  Jeruvilem  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  the  death  of  Gedalinh  (2  Kings  xxv),  on  the 
3d  of  Tisri  (comp.  Sedtr  Olam  Rabba,  c.  xxvi). 

(4.)  The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.— On  the  10th  of 
Tebeth,  to  commemorate  the  receiving  by  Kzekiel  and 
the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Ezck.  xxxiii,  21 ;  compare  2 
Kings  xxv,  1). 

These  four  fasts  have  been  Christianized,  and  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  their  transfer  into  the  Christian 
Church  was  made  by  the  Roman  bishop  CallUtu* 
(flour.  A.D.  223).  To  deprive  them,  however,  of  their 
Jewish  appearance,  the  whole  year  was  divided  into 
four  seasons  (quatuor  tempore),  and  a  fast  was  ap- 
pointed for  one  week  of  each  season  (compare  llerzog, 
Enryklopadif  ,  iii,  336). 

(5.)  The  fast  of  Esther. — Additional  to  the  aliovc ; 
kept  on  the  13th  of  Adar  (Esth.  iv,  16).  See  Esthkk 
(Fast  of). 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mii»hna  are 
omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated  several 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fa*ts  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  most  probable, 
from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped  them  together, 
that  the  original  purpose  of  all  four  was  to  commemo- 
rate the  circumstances  connected  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  captivity,  and  that  the  other  events  were 
subsequently  associated  with  them  on  the  ground  of 
some  real  or  fancied  coincidence  of  the  time  of  occur- 
rence. As  regards  the  fust  of  the  fifth  mouth,  at  least, 
it  can  hardly  he  doubted  that  the  captive  Jew  s  applied 
it  exclusively  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  St.  Jerome  was  right  in  regarding  as  the  reason 
of  their  request  to  i»o  released  from  its  observance  the 
fact  that  it  had  no  longer  any  purpose  after  the  new 
Temple  was  begun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  we  must 


infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree  with  the 
Bal  iv  Ionian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast,  having  been  discon- 
tinued for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
calendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  by  Heland  (Antiq.  p.  274).   See  Cal- 

ENDAK. 

2.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to  ex- 
press national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or  misfor- 
tune, and  to  supplicate  divine  favor  in  regard  to  some 
great  undertaking  or  threatened  danger.  In  the  case 
of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  appears  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel 
ii,  1-15 ;  comp.  Taamth,  i,  6).  The  following  instances 
are  recorded  of  strictly  notional  fasts :  Samuel  gath- 
ered "all  Israel"  to  Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  per- 
forming at  the  same  time  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
rite  symbolical  of  purification,  when  the  people  con- 
fessed their  sin  in  having  worshipped  Baalim  and  Ash- 
toroth  (1  Sam.  vii,  6) ;  Jehoshaphat  ap|M>inted  one 
"throughout  all  Judoh"  when  he  was  preparing  for 
war  against  Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chron.  xx,  3);  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  "  all 
the  people  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  who  came  thither  out 
of  the  cities  of  Judoh,"  when  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi,  6-10;  comp. 
Boruch  i,  5) ;  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
when  the  second  Temple  was  completed, "  the  children 
of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting,  and  with  sackclothes 
and  earth  upon  them,"  to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to 
confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix,  1).  There  ore  references 
to  general  fasts  in  the  prophets  (Joel  i,  14 ;  ii,  15;  Iso. 
lviii),  ond  two  are  noticed  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees (1  Mace,  iii,  46-47;  2  Mace,  xiii,  10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of  cit- 
ies and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occasions  in 
which  they  wore  especially  concerned.  In  the  days  of 
Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when  the  men  of  Ju- 
dah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of  Benjamin,  tbey  fast- 
ed in  making  preparation  for  another  battle  (Judg.  xx, 
26).  David  and  bis  men  fasted  for  a  day  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  i,  12),  and  the  men  of  Ja- 
besh  Gilead  fasted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  13).  Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  o 
fast  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more  strik- 
ing, as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about  to  he  in- 
flicted on  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi,  9-12).  Ezra  proclaim- 
ed a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river  of  Ahava, 
when  he  was  seeking  for  (JchI  s  help  and  guidance  in 
the  work  he  was  about  to  undeitake  (Ezra  viii,  21-23). 
Esther,  when  she  was  going  to  intercede  with  Ahasu- 
eruB,  commanded  the  Jews  of  Shushan  neither  to  eat 
nor  drink  for  three  days  ( Esth.  iv,  16).  A  fast  of  great 
strictness  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  heathen  king  of  Nineveh  to  avert 
the  destruction  threatened  bv  Jehovah  (Jonah  ii,  b 
-9). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine  may  perhaps  tie  traced  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later  times  they 
assumed  great  importance,  and  form  the  main  subject 
of  the  treatise  Taunith  in  the  Misbna.  The  Sanhe- 
drim ordered  general  fasts  when  the  nation  was  threat- 
ened with  any  great  evil,  such  as  drought  or  famine 
(Josephus,  Lift,  §  56 ;  Taanith,  i,  6),  as  was  usual  with 
the  Romans  in  their  supplications  (Livy,  iii,  7 ;  x,  23). 

3.  Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognised  Lu  one 
passage  of  the  law  (Numb,  xxx,  13).  The  instances 
given  of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influence  of 
grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety  are  numerous  (1  Sam,  i,  7 . 
xx,  34;  2  Sam.  iii,  35;  xii,  16;  1  Kings  xxi,  27 ;  Ezra 
x,  6 ;  Neh.  i,  4  ;  Dan.  x,  3).  The  fasts  of  forty  days 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  18 ;  xxxiv,  28 ;  Deut.  ix,  18) 
and  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  8)  are,  of  course,  to  be  re- 
garded as  special  acts  of  spiritual  discipline,  faint 
though  wonderful  shadows  of  that  fast  in  the  wilder- 
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ness  of  Jadjea,  in  which  all  true  fasting  find*  its 
ing  (Matt,  iv,  1,  2). 

After  the  exile  private  (nets  became  very  frequent 
(Lightfoot,  p.  318),  awaiting  the  call  of  no  special  oc- 
casion, but  entering  as  a  regular  part  of  the  current 
religious  worship  (Sueton.  Aug.  76;  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  4, 
3).  In  Judith  viii,  6  we  read  that  Judith  fasted  all  the 
davs  of  her  widowhood,  "save  the  eves  of  the  sabbaths, 


«f  the  reason  of  this  avoidance  is  expressly  put — "Why 
Jo  we  (the  disciples  of  John)  and  the  Pharisees  fast 
oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not?''  The  answer  shows 
the  voluntary  character  of  fasting  in  the  Christian 
Church—  "Can  the  children  of  the  hridechamber  last?" 
It  Is  true  that  a  period  is  alluded  to  when  these  chil- 
dren "shall  fast;"  bnt  the  general  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage, taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Christ's 


and  the  sabbaths,  and  the  eves  of  the  new  moons,  and  disciples  fasted  not,  and  with  the  other  fact,  that  while 
the  new  moons, 'and  the  feasts  and  the  solemn  days  John  (Matt,  xi,  18,  19)  "came  neither  eating  nor 
of  the  bouse  of  Israel."    In  Tobit  xii  praver  is  de-  drinking,"  the  Son  of  man  "came  eating  and  drink- 


clared  to  be  good  with  fasting ;  see  also  Luke  u,  37 ; 
Matt,  ix,  14.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publi- 
can (Luke  xviii,  9;  comp.  Matt,  ix,  14)  shows  how 
much  the  Pharisees  were  given  to  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate fasts — "  I  fast  twice  a  week."  The  first  was  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Moms  ascended  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Sinai;  the  second  was  on  the  sec- 
ond dav,  on  which  he  came  down  (Taanith,  ii,  9 ;  Hi- 
erot.  MegiUah,  75,  1).  This  bi-weekly  fasting  has  also 
been  adopted  in  the  Christian  Church;  bnt  Monday 
and  Thuralay  were  changed  to  Wednesday  and  Friday 


ing,"  clearly  shows  that  our  I>ord,  as  he  did  not  posi- 
tively enjoin  religious  fasting,  so  by  the  assertion  that 
a  time  would  come  when,  being  deprived  of  the  (per- 
sonal preseuce  of  the)  bridegroom,  his  disciples  would 
fast,  meant  to  Intimate  the  approach  of  a  period  of 
general  mourning,  and  employed  the  term  "fast"  de- 
rivatively to  signify  rather  sorrow  of  mind  than  any 
corporeal  self-denial  (Neander,  L>ben  Jem,  p.  231,  3051. 
In  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  however  (Matt,  vi,  17), 
while  correcting  the  self-righteous  austerity  of  Phari- 
saic fasting,  he  clearly  allows  the  practice  itself,  but 


(Jerui  quarto  et  sexto),  as  commemorative  of  the  be- ,  leaves  the  frequency,  extent,  and  occasion  of  its  per- 


formance to  the  private  conscience  and  circumstances 
of  each  individual. 

That  the  early  Christians  observed  the  ordinary 
fasts  which  the  public  practice  of  their  day  sanctioned 
is  clear  from  more  than  one  passage  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament Scriptures  (Acta  xiii,  2 ;  xiv,  23 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  5) ; 
but  in  this  they  probably  did  nothing  more  than  yield 
obedience,  as  in  general  they  thought  themselves 
tHuiml  to  do,  to  the  law  of  their  fathers  so  long  as  tho 
Mosaic  institutions  remained  entire.  Although  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  Church  held  themselves 
free  from  all  ritual  and  ceremonial  observances  when 
God  in  bis  providence  had  brought  Judaism  to  a  termi- 
nation in  the  rasure  of  the  holy  city  and  the  closing 
of  the  Temple,  yet  the  practice  of  fasting  thus  origin- 
ated might  easily  and  unobservedly  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  and 
that  the  rather  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  disci- 
ples being  Jews  (to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of  the 
Ebionites  hi  the  primitive  Church),  thousands  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  fasting  from  the  earliest  days 
of  their  existence,  either  in  their  own  practice,  or  the 
practice  of  their  fathers,  relatives,  and  associates  (comp. 
Cor.  vii,  5).   See  Y  astiso. 

IMerahtre.  —  Ciacconius,  De  jrjuniis  apud  antiquos 
(Rom.  1699) ;  Tiegenhorn,  Descriptio  jejuniorwn  (Jen. 
1607);  DrexeltZfe/jWo(Antw.l637);  l)a\\«u»,  Deje. 
regions  (Esth.  iv,  16).  In  the  case  of  partial  absti-  '  juniis  et  Quatlragesimn  (Dauentr.1664);  Ortlob,  De  ritu 
nence  the  time  was  longer,  the  denial  in  degree  less,  j  j,jHniorum  (Viteh.  1G56);  Locbner,  De  jrjunio  contra 
When  Daniel  (x,  2)  was  "  mourning  three  full  weeks,"  pontificios  (Rost  1656) ;  Launoy,  De  ciLorum  delectu  in 
he  ate  no  "pleasant  bread,  neither  came  flesh  nor  wine 
in  his  mouth."  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  fixed  and  recognised  periods  during  which  these 
fasts  endured.  From  one  day  to  forty  days  fasts  were 
observed.  The  latter  period*  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  peculiar  sanctity,  owing,  doubt- 
lass,  to  the  above  instances  in  Jewish  history.  There 
are  monographs,  entitled  De  jrjuniu  Hebrteorunx,  bv 
Opits  (Kil.  1680),  Pcringer  (Holm.  1684),  and  Lund 
(Aliose,  1C96). 


trayal  and  crucifixion  of  Christ.    Of  a  similar  semi- 
occasional  character  was  the  First- born  sons'  fast 
(^"la  f^P),  on  the  day  preceding  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over, in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  while  God  on 
that  occasion  smote  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians, 
he  spared  tho*e  of  the  bouse  of  Israel  (comp.  Exod.  xii, 
29,  etc.;  Sopkerim,  xxi,  3).    See  FlKST-BORX.  The 
Essenes  and  the  Thcrapeutas  also  were  much  given  to 
such  observances  (Philo,  IV/.  Contempt,  p.  618;  Euseb. 
Pmp.  Evan,  ix,  3).    Fasts  were  considered  a  useful 
exercise  in  preparing  the  mind  for  special  religious  | 
impressions;  as  in  I>an.  x,  2  sq.  (see  also  Acta  xiii,  3;  | 
xiv,  23).    From  Matt,  xvii,  21 :  "Howbelt  this  kind 
(of  daemons)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,"  1 
it  would  appear  that  the  practice  under  consideration  | 
was  considered  in  the  days  of  Christ  to  act  in  certain 
special  cases  as  an  exorcism. 

Fasting  (as  stated  above)  was  accompanied  by  the 
ordinary  signs  of  grief  among  the  Israelites,  as  may 
be  seen  in  1  Mace,  iii,  47.  The  abstinence  was  either 
jiart  i.il  or  total.  In  the  ca.«e  of  the  latter  food  was  en- 
tirely foregone,  but  this  ordinarily  took  place  only  in 
fast*  of  short  duration ;  and  abstinence  from  food  in 
climes  is  more  easy  and  less  detrimental  (if 
in  some  cases  positively  useful)  than  keeping  from 
food  would  be  with  us  in  these  cold,  damp  Northern 


jrjuniis  (Par.  1663) ;  Funke,  Dejejwms  (Altenb.  1663) ; 
Nicolai,  Ik  jrjunio  Christiano  (Par.  1667) ;  Sotmner,  lie 
jejuniorwn  natura  (Jen.  1670);  Sagittarius,  Dejejunii* 
veterum  (Jen.  1672) ;  Varenius.  Jrjunium  ChrUliimorum 
(Rost.  1684);  Salden,  1*  jrjuniis  (in  Otia  theol.  [Amst. 
16*4], p.  668  sq.);  Thomasin,  Traiti  des  jeunrs  (Paris. 
1690) ;  Hooper,  Discourse  concerning  Lent  (Lond.  169C) ; 
Ortlob,  De  jrjunio  if»sis  quadragenmali  (I.ips.  1701); 
Andry,  Jje  regime  de  cureme  (Par.  1710);  Pfanncr,  De 
I  jrjuniis  Chrutianor.  (in  Ob**,  sarr.  ii,  324 -WO);  Mabil- 
II.  In  Sew  Testament.— VI*  have  already  seen  how  Ion,  Jrune  de  lEpjphanie  (in  tEntrts  posth.  i,  431  sq.); 
qualified  the  sanction  was  which  Moses  gave  to  the  Hildebrand,  De  jejunio  (Helmst.  1719);  Robmcr,  De 
observance  of  fasting  as  a  religious  duty.  In  the  same  jure  cira  jejunanles  (Hal.  1722) ;  Scbutz,  lie  <PU^-  tem* 
spirit  which  actuated  him,  the  prophets  bore  testimony  |  porum  jrjuniis  (Womig.  1723) ;  Volland,  De  jejuni!*  Sab- 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  to  which  the  practice  baticis  (Rost.  1721) ;  Muratori,  Ik  quat.  teinporum  jrju. 
was  turned  In  the  lapse  of  timo  and  with  the  increase  niw(in  Anted,  ii,  246  sq.);  Bi-rnbold,  Ik  jejunio  jmrtiali 
of  social  corruption  (Isa.  1  viii,  4  sq. ;  Jer.  xiv,  12 ;  •  ( Altd.  172A) ;  Walch,  De  jejuni  quadragesimaii  (Jcni;. 

1727);  Bernhold,  De  jrjunio  spiri/unli  (Altorf.  1736); 
Carpzov,  Ik  jejuniis  Sabbatids  (Ko*t.  1711);  a  Scclen. 
Ik  jrjuniis  8al>baticis  (Rost.  1711-2);  Becker,  De  jrju- 
niu rett.  Christianorum  (Leiicop.  1712)  :  Ehrlich,  Ik 
Quadraqesimte  jejunio  (Lips.  1744);  Kiesling,  De  jtw 


species 


of  inflii- 


religion  which 


Zech.  vii,  5).    Continuing  the  same 
race  and  perfecting  that  spirituality 
Mosea  began,  oar  Lord  rebuked  the  Pharisees  sternly 
for  their  outward  and  hypocritical  pretences  in  the 
fasts  which  tbey  observed  (Matt,  vi,  16  sq.).  and  actu- 
ally abstained  from  appointing  any  fust  whatever  as  a  phm/in  np.Juiroset  Christianas  (  Lips .1746);  Scidol.  Ik 
part  of  his  own  religion.   In  Matt  ix,  11,  the  question  Ilieronymv,  j.jmii  mason  (Lond.  1747) ;  Schickcd  .tiz, 
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Dejjunio  Sabbatico  (Servest.  1768) ;  K&rner,  Jrjunutm 
Chritto  propositum  (Lips.  1776)  ;  Anon.  Gesch.  dtr  Fas- 
tenaustalten  (Vien.  1787);  Anon.  Apologie  du  jeunv  (Par. 
and  Genev.  1790) ;  Vun  Falckenhausen,  Utb.  d.  AMdg. 
FattmgeUt  (Augsburg,  180'J) ;  Braun,  U'erth  d.  Fattens 
(VU-n.  1830) ;  Morin,  Jew*  chez  let  ancient  (In  Mem.  oV 
fAcad.  des  Inter,  iv,  29  sq.).  On  fatting  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  ace  Fabtiku. 

Pastidius,  Prhjcus,  an  English  writer,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  bishop  of  London  in  the 
5th  century.  He  is  proved  by  Hotstenius  to  bo  the 
author  of  a  treatise  found  in  Augustine's  works,  vol. 
ix,  and  published  by  Holstcnius  (Rome,  1663)  under 
the  title  De  Vita  Christiana  tt  Vitluitate.  Its  precepts 
are  good  and  practical,  but  Tillemont  (il/Vm.  xv,  16) 
considers  it  as  tending  to  Pelagian  ism,  inasmuch  as  it 
reduces  Christianity  to  lore  of  God  and  our  neighbors, 
including  good  works.  It  is  given,  with  prolegome- 
na, in  Galland,  Bib.  Vet.  Patr.  t.  ix,  and  is  reprinted 
in  Migne,  Patrol,  hit.  1,  377  sq.—  Clarke,  Succession 
of  Sac.  Lit.  li,  152;  Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  i,  401. 

Fasting  is  thk  Christian  Church.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Past  we  have  given  an  account  of  Jewish  fast- 
ing, and  also  of  the  notices  of  fasting  in  the  X.  T. 
We  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  history  of 
fasting  in  the  Christian  Church. 

I.  Early  Church. — Fasting  and  abstinence  have  Iteen 
practised  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning [see  Abstinknck]  ns  means  of  self-discipline. 
Where  the  ascetic  spirit  has  prevailed,  fasting  has 
been  used  as  a  means  of  mortification  and  penance. 
See  Asceticism  ;  Mortification  ;  Pf.sanck.  In 
the  X.  T.  fasting  appears  either  (1)  as  a  token  of  sor- 
row or  repentance,  or  (2)  as  a  means  of  preparation 
for  and  aid  in  the  discharge  of  spiritual  duties  (e.  g. 
prayer,  etc.).  It  was  free  fiom  superstition  ;  and  the 
X.  T.  nowhere  makes  fnMing,  of  itself,  a  means  of 
grace.  Rut  the  ascetic  tendency  in  the  early  Church 
led  to  reliance  on  fasting,  etc.,  as  not  only  helps  to, 
but  substitutes  for,  the  inward  and  spiritual  life.  The 
theory  which  placed  the  origin  and  seat  of  sin  in  the 
body  [see  Sis]  also  tended  to  give  value  to  the  prac- 
tice of  fasting.  It  came  at  last  to  be  considered  as  an 
effectual  means  of  securing  forgiveness  of  sin.  Tho 
earliest  notices  of  fasting  in  the  Christian  writers  are 
in  a  better  vein.  "  The  days  of  holy  consecration,  of 
penitence  and  prayer,  which  individual  Christians  a|»- 
pointed  for  their  own  use,  were  oftentimes  also  a  sort 
of  fast-days.  That  they  might  be  less  disturbed  by 
sense  while  their  minds  were  intent  on  holy  thing*, 
they  were  accustomed  on  such  days  to  confine  their 
bodily  wants  within  stricter  limit* 'than  usual,  or  else 
to  fast  entirely ;  where  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  peculiar  nature  of  that  hot  climate  in  which 
Christianity  first  tagan  to  spread.  Whatever  they 
saved  by  their  abstinence  on  these  days  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  maintenance  of  the  |)oor  brethren"  (Xcan- 
dcr,  Church  History,  Torrey's,  ii,  274). 

We  cite  some  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers.  Hennas 
(1st  century),  Sfirphertl  (Simil.  v,  ch.  ill)  :  '"This  fast- 
ing is  very  good,  provided  that  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  be  ol>scrved.  Observe  as  follows  the  fasting 
you  intend  to  keep.  First  of  all,  refrain  Iwth  from 
speaking  and  from  hearing  what  is  wrong ;  and  cleanse 
thy  heart  from  all  pollution,  from  all  revengeful  feel- 
ings, and  from  all  covetnusness ;  and  on  the  day  thou 
fastest  content  thyself  with  bread,  vegetables,  and  wa- 
ter, and  thank  God  for  these.  But  reckon  up  what 
thy  meal  on  this  day  would  have  cost  thee,  and  give 
the  amount  to  some  widow,  or  orphan,  or  to  the  poor, 
nappy  for  thee  if,  with  thy  children  and  whole  house- 
hold, thou  olwcrvest  these  things."  (Sec  also  Simil. 
v,  ch.  i.)  The  Fpistle  of  barnabas  declares  that  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  not  true  fasts,  nor  acceptable  unto 
God,  and  cites  Isa.  Iviii.  4-9,  as  giving  the  true  fast 
"  which  God  hath  chosen."    Tho  Fpistle  of  Polycarp 


(2d  century)  exhorts  Christians  "  to  return  to  the  word 
handed  down  from  the  beginning,  watching  unto  pray, 
cr,  and  persevering  in  fasting"  (ch.  vii).    Justin  Mar- 
tyr (|  165)  also  cites  Isa.  Iviii  as  giving  the  "true 
fast,"  and  applies  it  to  practical  life.    He  speaks,  how- 
ever, of  fasting  being  joined  with  prayer  in  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism  (Dial.  c.  Ttyph.  ch.  xv).  Irena>us 
(t  200)  speaks  of  the  fast  before  Easter,  and  says, "  Xot 
only  is  the  dispute  respecting  the  day,  but  also  re- 
specting the  manner  of  fasting.    For  some  think  they 
ought  to  fast  only  one  day,  some  two,  some  more 
days ;  some  compute  their  day  as  consisting  of  forty 
hours  night  and  day;  and  this  diversity  existing 
among  those  that  observe  it  is  not  a  matter  that  has 
just  sprung  up  in  our  times,  but  long  ago  among  those 
before  us,  who  perhaps,  not  having  ruled  with  suffi- 
cient strictness,  established  the  practice  that  arose 
from  their  simplicity  and  inexperience.    And  yet  with 
all,  these  maintained  peace,  and  we  have  maintained 
peace  with  one  another;  and  the  very  difference  in 
our  fasting  establishes  the  unanimity  in  our  faith" 
(Eusebins,  Ch.  History,  v,  24).   Clement  of  Alexandria 
(t  220?)  notices  the  fact  that  many  kinds  of  pagan 
worship  required  celibacy  and  abstinence  from  meat 
and  wine  in  their  priests ;  tliat  there  were  rigid  ascet- 
ics among  the  Indians,  namely,  the  Samaneaiif,  and 
hence  argued  that  usages  which  may  exist  also  in 
I  other  religions,  and  even  be  combined  with  supersti- 
,  tion,  cannot,  in  themselves  consideied,  be  peculiarly 
:  Christian.    He  then  adds:  "Paul  declares  that  the 
'  kingdom  of  heaven  consists  not  in  meat  and  drink, 
■  neither  therefore  in  abstaining  from  wine  and  flesh, 
I  but  in  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.    As  humility  is  shown,  not  by  the  caatigation 
I  of  the  body,  but  by  gentleness  of  disposition,  so  also 
i  abstinence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  consisting  not  in 
•  that  which  is  without,  but  in  that  which  is  within 
the  man.  '  Abstinence  has  reference  not  to  some  one 
|  thing  alone,  not  merely  to  pleasure,  but  it  is  abtti- 
,  nence  also  to  despise  money,  to  tame  the  tongue,  and 
I  to  obtain  by  reason  the  dominion  over  sin"  (Strom,  lib. 
'  iii).    Clement  also  speaks  of  weekly  fasts  as  the  usa^e 
I  of  the  Church.    It  appears  to  be  clear  that  weekly 
.  fasts  were  observed  in  the  Church  before  the  end  of 
the  2d  century,  but  that  they  were  not  enforced  as 
essential  means  of  grace.    The  Montanists  were  rig- 
orous to  excess  with  regard  to  fasting.    "  Besides  the 
usual  fasts,  they  observed  special  xtrvphagia  (aridut 
rictus),  as  they  were  called ;  seasons  of  two  weeks  for 
eating  only  dry,  or,  properly,  uncooked  food,  bread, 
salt,  and  water.    The  Church  refused  to  sanction  these 
excesses  as  a  general  rule,  but  allowed  ascetics  to  car- 
ry fasting  even  to  extremes.    A  confessor  in  Lyons, 
for  example,  lived  on  bread  and  water  alone,  but  for- 
sook that  austerity  when  reminded  that  he  gave  of- 
fence to  other  Christians  bv  so  despising  the  gifts  of 
God"  (Schaff.  Ch.  Hist,  i,  §  90).    Tertullian  (|  c.  220), 
in  his  J)e.  Jejunut,  complains  of  the  little  attention 
paid  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  practice  of  fasting, 
thereby  showing  that  liberty  of  judgment  was  exer- 
cised with  regard  to  it.    Origen  speaks  of  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  in  the  Church  at  Alexandria  as  fast- 
days,  on  the  ground  that  our  I/ord  was  lietrayed  on  a 
Wednesday  and  crucifiod  on  a  Friday  (Horn,  x  on  Le- 
viticus). 

By  the  6th  century  fasting  ceased  to  be  a  voluntary 
exercise;  for  by  the  second  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D. 
541,  it  was  decreed  that  any  one  neglecting  to  observe 
the  stited  times  of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  an 
offender  against  the  laws  of  the  Church.  In  the  8th 
century  it  was  regarded  as  meritorious,  and  the  breach 
of  the  oltscrvance  subjected  the  offender  to  the  penalty 
of  excommunication.  In  later  times,  some  persons 
who  ate  flesh  during  prescribed  seasons  of  abstinence 
were  punished  w  ith  the  loss  of  their  teeth.  These  se- 
verities were,  however,  subsequently  relaxed,  and  per- 
mission was  given  to  use  all  kinds  of  food,  except  flesh, 
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eggs,  cheeso,  and  wine.  Afterwards  flesh  only  was 
prohibited,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine  being  allowed ;  an 
indulgence  which  was  censured  by  the  Greek  Church, 
and  led  to  a  quarrel  between  it  and  the  Western.  The 
following  facts  generally  obtained:  1.  Lent,  the  annual 
fast  of  forty  days  liefore  Easter.  At  first  the  duration 
of  this  fast  was  forty  hoars ;  in  the  time  of  Gregory  I 
it  was  thirty-six  days ;  but  afterwards,  either  by  Greg- 
ory I  or  Gregory  II  (Mth  century),  in  imitation  of  the 
fiif  of  Moses,  Elias,  and  our  Saviour,  it  was  extended 
to  forty  days.  See  Lest;  Qcadragesima.  2.  (imv- 
terly  fasts,  which  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  6th  cen- 
tury, though  Betlarmin  asserts  that  they  dated  from 
the*  apostles'  time.  3.  A  fast  of  three  days  before  the 
ftjititxtl  of  the  Ascension,  introduced  by  Mamercus  of 
Vienne  (5th  century)-  In  some  places  it  was  not  cel- 
ebrated till  after  Whitsuntide.  It  w:is  called  jejunium 
rog.itionum,  or  jejunium  liittniarum,  the  feast  of  roga- 
tions or  litanies  (hence  rogation-days),  on  account  of 
certain  litanies  sunv:  on  those  days  (Bingham,  bk.  xxi, 
c.  ii,  5*  8).  4.  Monthly  fasts,  a  day  in  every  month,  ex- 
cept July  and  August,  being  selected.  5.  Fasts  before 
fertitxtU,  instead  of  the  ancient  vigils,  which  were  abol- 
ished in  the  5th  century.  6.  Weekly  fats,  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  entitled  stationes,  from  the  practice 
of  soldiers  keeping  guard,  which  was  called  statio  by 
the  Roman*.  7.  There  were  also  occasional  fasts,  ap- 
pointed by  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  times  of  great 
danger,  emergency,  or  distress  (Tertull.  De  Jejun.  e. 
13).  "  The  custom  of  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
oentury  may  be  collected  from  the  following  passage 
of  Epiphanius:  '  In  the  whole  Christian  Church,  the 
following  fast-days  throughout  the  year  are  regularly 
observed.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  wo  fast  until 
the  ninth  hour  (i.  e.  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  ex- 
cept during  the  interval  of  fifty  days  between  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  in  which  it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel 
nor  fast  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  fasting  on  the 
Epiphany  or  Nativity,  if  those  days  should  fall  on  a 
Wednesday  or  Friday.  But  those  persons  who  espe- 
cially devote  themselves  to  religious  exercises  (the 
monk")  fast  also  at  other  times  when  they  please,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  d  uring  the  fiftv  davs  between 
Eister  and  Whitsuntide.  It  is  also  the  practice  of  the 
Church  to  observe  the  forty  days'  fast  before  tho  sa- 
cred week.  But  on  Sundays  there  is  no  fasting,  even 
during  the  last-mentioned  period  (compare  Doetr.  de 
fid').'  But  even  at  this  late  date  there  was  no  uni- 
versal agreement  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  this 
matter,  neither  had  fasts  been  established  by  law.  The 
custom,  so  far  as  It  existed,  had  been  silently  intro- 
duced into  the  Church,  and  its  observance  was  alto- 
gether voluntary.  This  fasting  consisted,  at  first,  in 
abstinence  from  food  until  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. A  custom  was  afterwards  introduced,  probably 
by  the  Montanists.  affecting  the  kind  of  food  to  be 
taken,  which  was  limited  to  bread,  salt,  and  water" 
(Siegel,  Alterthunter,  ii,  77,  translated  by  Coleman,  An- 
ci'nt  Christianity,  p.  445). 

II.  Ronum  and  Grerk  Church's. —  The  Church  of 
Rome  prescribes  the  times  and  character  of  fists  by 
law  {Condi.  Trident,  session  xxv,  De  delect,  riborum). 
"  Moreover,  the  holy  council  exhorts  all  pastors,  and 
beseeches  them  by  the  most  holy  coming  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  that  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  they 
assiduously  recommend  to  all  the  faithful  tho  observ- 
ance of  all  the  institutions  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches,  and  of  the  de- 
crees of  this  and  other  oecumenical  councils ;  and  that 
they  use  all  diligence  to  promote  obedience  to  all  their 
command*,  and  especially  to  those  which  relate  to  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  as  the  choice  of  meats  and 
fasts  ''  The  Church  commands  fasts,  and  disolicdi- 
ence  to  her  commands  is  sin.  "See  Abstract  if thr 
Dmuty  Catechism  (p.  44) :  *  Slighting  or  neglecting  the 
precepts  of  the  Church,  and  living  in  habits  of  break- 
ing t*e  (acta  commanded,  or  of  eating  meat  on  Satur- 


days, or  other  days  of  abstinence,  without  just  dispen* 
sation,  were  sins  which  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
the  jubilee,  unless  confessed  and  forsaken  in  the  same 
manner  as  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  debauchery' 
{Instructions  and  Directions,  etc.,  p.  xxi  v).  But  a  papal 
dispensation  changes  the  nature  of  things;  the  Span- 
iard who  has  paid  the  pope  for  a  flesh  lull  may  fea»t 
even  in  I>ent ;  while  his  neighbor,  who  has  neglected 
or  declined  to  purchase  the  privilege,  cannot  eat  an 
egg  or  drink  a  spoonful  of  milk  during  that  period 
without  committing  mortal  sin"  (Cramp,  Text-hook  of 
Popery,  chap.  xiv).  Among  the  "satisfactory"  works 
of"  penance"  in  the  Roman  Church,  fasting  goes  along 
with  prayer  and  almsgiving  (Dens,  Thrologia,  vi,  De 
Sntvf.  176).  The  Church  distinguishes  between  days 
of  fasting  and  of  abstinence.  On  the  former  but  one 
meal,  and  that  not  of  flesh,  is  tasted  during  twenty* 
four  hours ;  on  the  latter,  flesh  only  is  abstained  from. 
The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Church  fasts  as 
given  in  bishop  Challoncr's  Garden  oj  the  Soul:  1.  The 
forty  days  of  Lent.  2.  The  Ember  Days,  being  tho 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  tho  first  week  in 
Lent,  of  Whitsun  Week,  of  the  third  week  in  Septem- 
ber, and  of  the  third  week  in  Advent  3.  The  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  of  the  four  weeks  in  Advent.  4. 
The  vigils  or  eves  of  Whitsuntide,  of  the  feasts  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  of  All  Saints,  and  of  Christinas  Day. 
When  any  fa-ting  day  falls  upon  a  Sunday,  it  is  to  be 
observed  on  the  Saturday  before.  Abstinence  Diys. — 
1.  The  Sundays  in  Lent.  2.  The  three  Rogation  Days, 
being  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before 
Ascension  Day.  3.  St.  Mark.  April  25,  unless  it  falls 
in  Easter  Week.  4.  The  Fridays  and  Saturdays  out 
of  Lent,  and  the  Emlier  Weeks,  or  such  as  happen  to 
he  vigils ;  but  should  Christmas  Day  fall  upon  a  Fri- 
day or  Saturday,  it  is  not  of  abstinence.  In  the  Prac- 
ticed Catechism  ujxm  the  Sundays,  Feasts,  and  Fusts,  tho 
reason  assigned  for  observing  St.  Mark's  Day  as  a  day 
of  abstinence  is,  that  his  disciples,  the  first  Christians 
of  Alexandria,  under  his  own  conduct  were  eminent 
for  their  mortification  ;  moreover,  that  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  apostle  of  England,  first  set  it  apart  in  mem- 
ory of  the  cessation  of  a  mortality  in  his  time  at  Rome. 
All  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  except  those  which  fall  be- 
tween Dec.  25  and  Fob.  2,  are  days  of  Abstinence;  but 
in  the  United  States  there  is  a  dispensation  of  Satur- 
days for  twenty  years  from  1840.  The  Fatting  days 
are,  every  day  in  Lent  except  Sunday;  the  Ember 
Days ;  the  vigils  of  Pentecost,  Assumption,  All  Saints, 
and  Christmns. 

In  tho  Greek  Church  fasting  is  kept  with  great  se- 
verity. There  are  four  principal  fasts.  That  of  I-cnt, 
commencing  according  to  the  old  style ;  one,  begin- 
ning in  the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  and  ending  on 
June  20,  so  that  it  varies  in  length,  and  is  colled  the 
Fast  of  the  holy  Apostles;  one,  for  a  fortnight  before 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (August  16),  which  is 
observed  even  to  the  prohibition  of  oil,  except  on  the 
day  of  the  Transfiguration  (August  6),  on  which  day 
Imth  oil  and  ftsh  may  be  eaten  ;  and  one  forty  days  be- 
fore Christmas. 

III.  Protestant  Churches.— In  these,  fasting  is  not 
made  imperative  as  a  term  of  membership  in  the 
Church,  but  Is  generally  recommended  as  a  Christian 
duty,  especially  under  circumstances  of  national  or 
individual  affliction. 

1.  Church  oj  Enghmd. — "  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliz- 
abeth there  was  a  royal  ordinance  for  fasting;  not, 
however,  so  much  with  a  religious  view  a«  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fisheries.  The  Church  hns  only 
so  far  reconnised  the  custom  in  its  ecclesiastical  law 
as  to  retain  the  fast-days  and  prayers,  but  has  pre- 
scribed no  regulation  of  diet.  Abstinence  from  food 
is  not,  therefore,  the  duty  which  it  enjoins  on  its  mem- 
bers, hut  whatever  each  finds  to  be  liest  adapted  for 
self-discipline,  and  most  suitable  under  his 
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*tmce»  for  a  repentant  spirit.  Mention  is  made  of 
abstinence  in  the  'Collect  for  the  first  SumLy  in 
Lent ;'  but  it  is  not  the  abstaining  from  food,  or  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food,  but  such  abstinence  as  shall  sub- 
due  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  i.  e.  the  abstaining  habitu- 
ally from  excess*'  (Eden).  No  legal  distinction  is 
drawn  between  fasting  and  altstinence ;  so  Wheatley, 
(On  Common  Prayer,  ch.  v,  §  1) :  "  In  the  Church  of 
Rome,  fasting  and  abstinence  admit  of  a  distinction, 
and  different  days  are  appointed  for  each  of  them. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  the  Church  of  England  makes 
any  difference  between  them.  It  is  true,  in  the  title 
of  the  table  of  vigils,  etc.,  she  mentions  •  fasts  and 
days  of  abstinence'  separately ;  but  when  she  comes 
to  enumerate  the  particulars,  she  calls  them  all  '  days 
of  fasting  or  abstinence,'  without  distinguishing  the 
one  from  the  other.  Nor  does  she  anywhere  point 
out  to  us  what  food  is  proper  for  such  times  or  seasons, 
or  seem  to  place  any  part  of  religion  in  nbstaitiing 
from  any  particular  kinds  of  meat.  It  is  true,  by  a 
statute  still  in  force,  flesh  is  prohibited  on  fast-days ; 
but  this  is  declared  to  be  for  a  political  reason,  viz.  for 
the  inrr.'Ase  of  cattle,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
fisher}'  und  navigation.  Not  but  that  the  statute  allows 
that  abstinence  is  serviceable  to  virtue,  and  helps  to 
subdue  the  body  to  the  mind ;  but  the  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  meats  determined,  it  says,  with  the 
Mosaic  law ;  and  therefore  it  sets  forth  that  days  and 
meats  are  in  themselves  all  of  the  same  nature  and 
quality  as  to  moral  consideration,  one  not  having  any 
inherent  holiness  aUve  the  other.  And  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  that  cur  Church,  as  I  have  said,  nowhere 
makes  any  difference  in  the  kinds  of  meat;  but,  as  far 
as  she  determines,  she  seems  to  recommend  an  entire 
abstinence  from  all  manner  of  food  till  the  time  of 
fasting  be  over;  declaring  in  her  homilies  that  fast- 
ing (by  the  decree  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  fa- 
thers, assembled  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedun,  which 
was  one  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  who  ground- 
ed their  determination  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
long-continued  usage  or  practice  both  of  the  prophets 
and  other  godly  persons  before  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  also  of  the  apostles  and  other  devout  men  in  the 
New  Testament)  is  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and 
all  natural  food  from  the  body  for  the  determined  time 
of  fasting."  The  fixed  days  appointed  by  the  Church 
of  England  for  fasting  and  abstinence  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  forty  days  of  Lent.  2.  The  Ember 
Days  at  the  four  seasons,  being  the  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  September  14,  and  December  13. 
8.  The  three  Rogation  Days,  twing  the  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  or  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord.  4.  All  tho  Fridays  in  the 
year  except  Christmas  Day.  These  days  arc  mention- 
ed in  2  and  3  Edward  VI,  c.  19,  and  in  f>  Elizal>eth,  c. 
5;  and  by  12  Charles  II,  c.  14,  January  30  is  ordained 
to  be  a  day  of  fasting  and  repentance  for  the  "  martyr- 
dom" of  Charles  I.  But  an  act  passed  in  1869,  the 
22  Victoria,  repeals  all  enactments  requiring  special 
Church  servico  to  be  observed  on  January  80,  Slay  29, 
November  5,  and  Octoltcr  23.  Other  days  of  fasting 
are  occasionally  a  pointed  by  royal  proclamation  (/.'«- 
ryclopadia  Mriropolitanu,  s.  v.). 

2.  Lvthtran  Church.— Luther  by  no  means  rejected 
or  discountenanced  fcstintr,  but  discarded  tho  idea  that 
it  could  be  meritorious  (Comm.  on  MtiU.  vi,  16).  Tho 
Augtlmrn  Confetrion  (art.  xxvi)  repudiates  "diversity 
of  meats"  and  other  traditions ;  but  adds.  "The  char;1*, 
however,  that  we  forbid  the  mortification  of  our  sinful 
propensities,  as  Jovian  asserts,  is  groundless.  For  our 
writers  have  always  given  instruction  concerning  the 
cross  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  bear.  We 
moreover  teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  by 
fasting  and  other  exercises,  to  avoid  giving  any  occa- 
sion to  sin,  but  not  to  merit  grace  by  such  works. 
But  this  watchfulness  over  our  body  is  to  be  observed 


always,  not  on  particular  days  only.  On  this  subject 
Christ  says,  Take  heed  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time 
your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting  (Luke 
xxi,  84).  Again,  The  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by 
fasting  and  prayer  (Matt,  xvii,  21).  And  Paul  says, 
I  keep  under  my  body,  anil  bring  it  into  subjection 
(1  Cor.  ix,  27).  By  which  be  wishes  to  intimate  that 
this  bodily  discipline  Is  not  designed  to  merit  grace, 
but  to  keep  the  body  in  a  suitable  condition  for  tho 
several  duties  of  our  calling.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
object  to  fasting  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  necessary  duty,  and  that  specific  days  have 
been  fixed  for  its  performance." 

3.  Cuirin.— The  views  of  Calvin  on  fasting  have  been 
very  generally  adopted  in  the  Reformed  churches : 
•'Therefore  let  us  say  something  of  fasting,  because 
many,  for  want  of  knowing  its  usefulness,  undervalue 
its  necessity,  and  some  reject  it  as  almost  superfluous ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  use  of  it  is  not 
well  understood,  it  easily  degenerates  into  supersti- 
tion. Holy  and  legitimate  fasting  is  directed  to  three 
ends,  for  wo  practise  it  cither  as  a  restraint  on  the 
flesh,  to  preserve  it  from  licentiousness,  or  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  prayers  or  pious  meditations,  or  as  a  testi. 
mony  of  our  humiliation  in  tho  presence  of  God,  when 
we  arc  desirous  of  confessing  our  guilt  before  him. 
The  first  is  not  often  contemplated  in  public  fasting, 
because  all  men  have  not  the  same  constitution  or 
health  of  body ;  therefore  it  is  rather  more  applicable 
to  private  fasting.  The  second  end  is  common  to  both, 
such  preparation  for  prayer  being  necessary  to  tho 
whole  Church,  as  well  as  to  every  one  of  the  faithful  in 
particular.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tho  third,  for  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  God  will  afflict  a  whole  na- 
tion with  war,  pestilence,  or  some  other  calamity ;  un- 
der such  a  common  scourge,  it  tiehooves  all  the  people 
to  make  a  confession  of  their  guilt.  When  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  clutttises  an  individual,  he  ought  to  make 
a  similar  confession,  either  alone  or  with  his  family. 
It  is  true  that  this  acknowledgment  lies  principally  in 
the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  hut  when  the  heart  is  af- 
fected as  it  onuht  to  be,  it  can  scarcely  avoid  breaking 
out  into  the  external  expression,  and  most  especially 
when  it  promotes  the  general  edification,  in  order  that 
all,  by  a  public  confession  of  their  sin,  may  unitedly 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  God,  and  may  mutually 
animate  each  other  by  the  influence  of  example. 
Wherefore  fasting,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  humiliation,  is  of 
more  frequent  use  in  public  than  among  individuals 
in  private,  though  it  is  common  to  both,  as  we  have 
already  observed.  With  regard  to  the  discipline,  there- 
fore, of  which  we  are  now  treating,  whenever  suppli- 
cations are  to  lie  presented  to  God  on  any  important 
occasion,  it  would  be  right  to  enjoin  the  union  of  fast- 
ing with  prayer.  Thus,  when  the  faithful  at  Antioch 
'  laid  their  hands  on  Paul  and  Barnabas,'  the  lietter 
to  recommend  their  very  imj>ortajit  ministry  to  God, 
they  '  fasted'  as  well  as  '  prayed.'  So,  also,  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  afterwards  'ordained  elders  in  every 
church,*  they  used  to  'pray  with  fasting.'  In  this 
kind  of  fasting  their  only  object  was  that  they  might 
be  more  lively  udcI  unemltarrassed  in  prayer.  And 
we  find  I  y  experience  that  after  a  full  meal  the  mind 
does  not  aspire  towards  God  so  as  to  lve  able  to  en- 
ter on  prayer,  and  to  continue  in  it  with  seriousness 
and  ardor  of  affection.  So  we  are  to  understand  what 
Luke  says  of  Anna,  that  '  she  served  God  with  fast- 
ings and  prayers.'  For  he  does  not  place  I  he  worship 
of  God  in  fasting,  but  signifies  that  by  such  means 
that  holy  woman  habituated  herself  to  a  constancy  in 
prayer.    Such  was  the  fasting  of  Nchcmiah,  when  be 

,  prayed  to  God  with  more  than  common  fervor  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people.  For  this  cause  Paul  de- 
clares it  to  be  expedient  for  the  faithful  to  practise  a 
temporary  abstinence  from  lawful  enjoyments,  iLat 
they  may  l«  more  at  lilterty  to  'give  themselves  to 

J  fasting  and  prayer;'  for  by  connecting  fasting  with 
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r,  as  an  assistance  to  it,  ha  signifies  that  fasting 
is  of  no  importance  in  itself  any  further  thun  as  it  U 
directed  to  this  end.  Besides,  from  the  direction  which 
he  give*  in  that  place  to  husbands  and  wives,  to '  ren- 
der to*  each  other  'due  benevolence,"  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  not  speaking  of  daily  prayers,  but  of  such  as  re- 
quire peculiar  earnestness  of  attention.  That  there 
may  l«  no  mistake  respecting  the  term,  let  us  define 
what  fasting  is ;  for  we  do  not  understand  it  to  denote 
mere  temperance  and  abstinence  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, but  something  more.  The  life  of  the  faithful,  in- 
deed, ou^ht  to  be  so  regulated  by  frugality  and  sobri- 
ety as  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  appearance  of 
a  'perpetual  fast.  But  besides  this,  there  is  another 
temporary  fast,  when  we  retrench  anything  from  our 
customary  mode  of  living,  either  for  a  day  or  for  any 
certain  time,  and  prescribe  to  ourselves  a  more  than 
commonly  rigid  and  severe  abstinence  from  food.  This 
restriction  consists  In  three  things— in  time,  in  quality, 
and  in  quantity  of  food.  By  time  I  mean  that  we 
should  perform,  while  fasting,  those  exercises  on  ac- 
count of  which  fasts  are  instituted.  As,  for  example, 
if  any  one  fast  for  solemn  prayer,  he  should  not  break 
his  fast  till  he  bas  attended  to  it.  The  quality  con- 
sist* in  an  entire  abstinence  from  dainties,  and  content 
with  simpler  and  humbler  fare,  that  our  appetite  may 
not  be  .stimulated  by  delicacies.  The  rule  of  quantity 
is  that  we  cat  more  sparingly  and  slightly  than  usual, 
only  for  necessity,  and  not  for  pleasure.  But  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us,  above  all  things,  to  be  particularly  on 
our  guard  against  the  approaches  of  superstition,  which 
has  heretofore  been  a  great  source  of  injury  to  the 
Church.  For  it  were  far  better  that  fasting  should  be 
entirely  disused,  than  that  the  practice  should  l>e  dili- 
gently'observed.  and  at  the  same  time  corrupted  with 
fal<«  and  pernicioua  opinions,  into  which  the  world  is 
constantly  falling,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  the  great- 
est fidelity  and  prudence  of  the  pastors.  The  first  cau- 
tion necessary,  and  which  they  should  bo  constantly 
urging,  is  that  suggested  by  Joel :  '  Kend  your  ho  art, 
and  not  your  garment* ;'  that  is,  they  should  admon- 
ish the  people  that  God  sots  no  value  on  fasting  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  disposition 
of  heart,  a  real  displeasure  against  sin,  sincere  self-ab- 
horrence, true  humiliation,  and  unfeigned  grief  arising 
from  a  fear  of  God ;  and  that  fasting  is  of  no  use  on 
any  other  account  than  as  an  additional  and  subordi- 
nate assistance  to  these  things ;  for  nothing  is  more 
abominable  to  God  than  when  men  attempt  to  impose 
upon  him  by  the  presentation  of  signs  and  external 
appeirancen  instead  of  purity  of  heart.  Therefore  bo 
severely  reprobates  this  hypocrisy  in  the  Jews,  who  im- 
agined they  had  sati.«rted  God  merely  by  having  fast- 
ed, while  they  cherished  impious  and  impure  thoughts 
in  their  hearts.  '  Is  it  such  a  fast,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  have  chosen  ?'  The  fasting  of  hypocrites,  therefore, 
is  not  only  superfluous  and  useless  fatigue,  but  the 
greatest  abomination.  Allied  to  this  is  another  evil, 
which  requires  the  most  vigilant  caution,  lest  it  lw 
considered  as  a  meritorious  act,  or  a  species  of  divine 
service.  For  as  it  is  a  thing  indifferent  In  itself,  and 
possesses  no  other  value  than  it  derives  from  those  ends 
to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed,  it  is  most  pernicious 
superstition  to  confound  it  with  works  commanded  by 
God,  and  necessary  in  themselves,  without  reference  to 
any  ulterior  object.  Such  was  formerly  the  folly  of  the 
Manicha.-ans.in  the  refutation  of  whom  Augustine  most 
clearly  shows  that  fasting  is  to  be  held  in  no  other  es- 
timation than  on  account  of  those  ends  which  I  here 
mention,  and  that  it  receives  no  approbation  from  God 
unless  it  tie  practised  for  their  sake.  The  third  error  is 
not  so  impious  indeed,  yet  is  pregnant  with  danger,  to 
enforce  it  with  extreme  rigor  as  one  of  the  principal 
duties,  and  to  extol  it  with  extravagant  encomiums, 
so  that  men  imagine  themselves  to  have  performed  a 
work  of  peculiar  excellence  when  they  have  fasted. 
In  this  respect  I  dare  not  wholly  excuse  the  ancient 


fathers  from  having  sown  some  seeds  of  superstition, 
and  given  occasion  to  the  tyranny  which  afterwards 
arose.  Their  writings  contain  some  sound  and  judi- 
cious sentiments  on  the  subject  of  fasting,  but  they 
also  contain  extravagant  praises,  which  elevate  it  to  a 
rank  among  the  principal  virtues.  And  the  supersti- 
tious observance  of  Lent  had  at  that  time  generally 
prevailed,  because  the  common  people  considered  them- 
selves as  |>erforming  an  eminent  act  of  obedience  to 
God,  and  the  pastors  commended  it  as  a  holy  imitation 
of  Christ ;  whereas  it  is  plain  that  Christ  fasted,  not  to 
set  an  example  to  others,  but  in  order  that  by  such  an 
introduction  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  he  might 
prove  the  doctrine  not  to  lie  a  human  invention,  but  a 
revelation  from  heaven"  (Calvin,  Institute*,  bk.  iv,  ch. 
xii,  §  15  -20).  The  IFesfmiMfer  Confmivn  declares  that 
''solemn  fastings"  are,  "in  their  times  and  seasons," 
to  be  used  in  a  holy  and  religious  manner  (xxi,  v); 
and  the  M  nrfamufer  Catcchitm  makes  "  religious  fast- 
ing" one  of  the  dutiea  required  in  the  second  com- 
mandment (quest.  10'J). 

In  Scotlind  there  is  generally  a  yearly  fast  "ap- 
pointed by  the  kirk-session  of  the  Established  Church 
of  the  parish,  or  by  concurrence  of  kirk-sessions  in 
towns,  but  generally  by  use  and  wont  flxed  us  to  their 
date.    The  f.tst-day  is  always  some  day  of  the  week 
I  preceding  the  Communion  Sunday,  or  Sunday  set  apart 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  usually  appointed  as  a  day  for  'fasting,  humilia- 
tion, and  prayer.'    Business  is  generally  suspended, 
|  shops  shut  as  on  a  Sunday,  and  churches  opened  for 
|  public  worship.    By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  not 
I  many  yeare  since,  factories  are  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing on  work  on  the  parish  fast-day;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  Scotland,  it 
has  become  more  common  than  it  once  was  for  agri- 
cultural and  other  kinds  of  work  to  be  carried  on" 
(Chaml»ers,  Ftuycloptrdla,  s.  v.). 

Am'rin. — The  New  England  Puritans  rejected  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  fast-days.    The  Pilgrim  fathers 
observed  "  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer"  before  sail- 
ing from  Europe,  and  after  their  arrival  in  America. 
They  admitted  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil  rulers 
to  set  apart  days  for  fasting  and  prayer.    This  right 
has  been  recognised,  and  the  duty  observed,  in  most 
states  of  the  American  Union.    During  the  Civil  War 
(1861-5)  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
days  of  national  fasting,  which  were  generally  ob- 
served by  all  the  churches.    The  MrthodUt  Episcopal 
\  Church  enjoins  "  fasting,  or  abstineuct,"  upon  the  |«o- 
j  pic  in  the  "General  IIulcs"  (lHs<ipline,  pt.  i.  ch.  i,  § 
I  3);  advises  wccklv  fasts  to  her  clergy  (pt.  ii,  ch.  il,  § 
[  3);  and  directs  that  "a  fast  be  held  in  every  society 
on  the  Friday  preceding  every  quarterly  meeting"  (pt, 
.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  1").    The  Presbyterian  Church  adopts  the 
I  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  on  fasting  (see 
'  above) ;  makes  "  public  solemn  fasting"  one  of  the 
ordinances  established  by  Christ  in  the  Church  (Form 
I  of  Government,  cb.  vii);  ordains  a  fast-day  in  the  con- 
gregation brforr  an  ordination  (ch.  xv),  and  declares 
that  while  "  there  is  no  day  under  the  Gospel  com- 
|  manded  to  lie  kept  holy  except  the  lord's  day,  which 
is  the  Christian  Sabbath,  nevertheless,  to  otiecrro 
,  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving,  as  the  extraordinary 
|  dispensations  of  divine  1'rovidence  may  direct,  we 
,  judge  both  scriptural  and  rational.   Fasts  and  thankv 
j  givintrs  may  be  observed  by  individual  Christians  or 
!  families  in  private;  by  particular  congregations;  by 
I  a  number  of  congregations  contiguous  to  each  other ; 
by  the  congregations  under  tho  care  of  a  presbytery 
or  of  a  synod ;  or  by  all  tho  congregations  of  our 
|  Church.    It  must  lie  left  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
'  tion  of  every  Christian  and  family  to  determine  when 
i  it  is  proper  to  ol>servc  a  private  fast  or  thtnkstrivintr, 
I  and  to  the  church-sessions  to  determine  for  particular 
congregations,  and  to  the  presbyteries  or  synods  to  de- 
termine fo  larger  districts.    SVhen  it  is  docnied  ex. 
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pedient  that  a  fast  or  thanksgiving  should  be  general, 
the  call  for  them  must  be  judged  of  by  the  Synod  or 
General  Assembly.  And  if  at  any  time  the  civil  pow- 
er should  think  it  proper  to  appoint  a  fast  or  thanks- 
giving, it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  and  jjeople  of 
our  communion,  as  we  live  under  a  Christian  govern- 
ment, to  pay  all  due  respect  to  the  same"  (Directory 
for  Worship,  ch.  xiv). 

Besides  the  writers  heretofore  quoted,  consult  Tillot- 
son,  Sermons  (serm.  89);  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  xxi, 
chup.  i-iii ;  Coleman,  A  ncitnt  Christumity,  p.  552  sq. ; 
Bishop  Morris,  in  Meth.  Quart.  RerUv,  1849,  205  sq. ; 
Angusti,  Dtnhcurdigkeiten,  x,  311  aq. ;  Suicer,  Thttiiu- 
rus,  s.  v.  VT}OTtia ;  Ducange,(//oMurtum,s.  v.  Jejunium; 
Ferraris,  Promta  Bibliotheca,  iv,  867  sq.  (ed.  Migne) ; 
Wesley,  Sermons,  i,  215. 


Pat  for  receiving  wine;  an  old  orthography  for 

Vat  (q.  v.). 

Pat  (prop.  S^n,  cke'Ub\  [For  the  use  of  the  word 
air  a  verb,  see  Fattbd  Fowl.]  The  Hebrews  distin- 
guished between  the  suet,  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal 
(-r?0)> and  tn<3  fet  which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean 
(E*:ttOT3,  oily  pieces,  Neh.  vili,  10).  Certain  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  them  in  reference  to  the  for- 
mer: some  parts  of  the  suet,  viz.  about  the  stomach, 
the  entrails,  the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which 
grows  to  an  excessive  sizo  in  many  Eastern  countries, 
and  is  a  special  delicacy,  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten  in 
the  case  of  animals  offered  to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice  

(Lev.  Iii,  3,  9, 17 ;  vii,  3,  23).    The  ground  of  the  pro-  \  ,deftm1eid  b-Y  K^»>art  (fheroz.  lib.  ii,  c.  xlv),  and  fol 

?l„»  ..    —  . ■     lowed  l 


The  parts  of  tbe  fat  or  suet  of  the  victims  which 
belong  to  God,  and  arc  especially  to  be  appiopriated 
to  the  altar,  are  given  in  Exod.  xxix,  13-22,  and  Lev. 
ui,  3-6,  as  follows :  1.  The  fat  which  covers  the  en- 
trails (3?j?n-r«  neacn  2^nn)=i*-,,rWc,  as  Jo- 

sephua  rightly  has  it  (Ant.  iii,  9,  2);  the  omentum, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  man  and  mammals,  ami 
is  very  fat  in  ruminants  (comp.  Aristot.  But.  Anim 
i,  16 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xL  80).  2.  The  fat  which  ac- 
cumulates around  entrails  (2^1»n-5?  "^K  S^nn), 
and  is  easily  separated  therefrom,  l.'e.  thVnricuiar 
adherings  to  the  colon.  8.  The  tw  o  kidneys,  with  the 
fat  on  them,  at  the  internal  muscles  of  the  loins  ("Ptj 

s-40213  ytos  ainn  rso  r^irt),as  the 

most  fat  accumulates  near  the  kidneys  (Deut.  xxxii, 
14 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6),  and  to  such  an  "extent  in  sheep 
that  they  sometimes  die  of  it  (oi  vtfoi  paXtora  rHv 
OTrXayxvw  txovm  wi/«X»>,  Aristot  De  Part.  Anim 
iii,  9,  and  Hist.  Anim.  iii,  16 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Sat.  xi,  81). 
4.  The  r"?r"\  yotht'rtth,  which  is  taken  by  the  Sept. 
and  Josephus  (Ant.  iii,  9,  2)  to  mean  o  Xo/3Ac  rot"  i'lva- 
roc,  the  grtattr  lobe  of  the  liwr,  similarly  tbe  Svriac 
and  Chaldec  (S033  bn  KIXH);  and  is  explained  by 
the  Talmud  (Chttiin,  xlix,  6),  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Solomon 
ben-Melech.  etc.,  as  KC'D^lJ^rpdirtfr,  whereby  tbe 
Greeks,  according  to  Hippocrates,  understood  tbe 
greater  and  thickest  of  the  live  segments  of  the  liver 
(Bahr,  Symb.  ii,  8*4).    This  meaning  of  rirvp  is  ablv 


hibition  was  thftt  the  fiit  w&s  the  richest  part  of  the 
animal,  and  therefore  belonged  to  him  (iii,  16).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  other  reasons  were  superadded, 
as  that  the  use  of  fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  cli- 
mate of  Palestine  (Maimonides,  More  Sebochim,  pt.  iii, 
ch.  xlviii).    There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground 
for  such  an  assumption  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii,  882).  The 
presentation  of  the  fat  as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal 
was  a  green  Me  to  the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  to 
the  analog}'  in  dedicating  the  first-born  and  Arst-fmits 
to  God.    This  was  also  the  ordinary  practice  even  of 
heatben  nations,  as  instanced  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tions of  sacrifices  (//.  i,  460;  ii,  423;  Od.  iii,  457),  and 
in  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii,  47),  and 
Persians  (Strabo,  xv,  732).    Accordingly,  Abel,  who 
brought  the  first  animal  sacrifice,  not  only  presented 
to  the  Lord  "the  firstlings  of  his  flock,"  but  "the  fat 
thereof,"  which,  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  best  part, 
was  as  much  the  firstling  of  the  animal  itself  as  the 
animal  was  the  firstling  of  the  flock  (Gen.  iv,  4) ;  or 
if  the  word  here  means  the  fittest  of  his  flock,  the 
same  idea  is  essentially  implied.    Indeed,  the  term 
che/eb  is  Itself  significant  of  the  feeling  on  which  the 
regulation  was  based,  for  it  sometimes  describes  the 
best  of  any  production  (Gen.  xlv,  18 ;  Numb,  xviii, 
12;  Psa.  lxxxi,  16;  cxlvii,  14;  compare  2  Sam.  i, 
22 ;  Judg.  iii,  29 ;  Isa.  x,  16).    With  regard  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  or  the  fat  of  oth- 
er animals,  it  might  be  consumed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  dying  either  by  a  violent  or  a  natural 
death  (Lev.  vii"  24),  which  m'iirht  still  1*  used  in  any 
other  way.    The  burning  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was 
particularly  specified  in  each  kind  of  offering,  whether 
a  peace  offering  (I,ev.  iii,  9),  consecration  offering  (viii, 
25),  sin  offering  (iv,  8),  trespass  offering  (vii,  3).  or  re- 
demption offering  (Numb,  xviii,  17).    The  Hebrews 
fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  Kings  iv,  23; 


•y  Le  Clerc,  J.  D.  Rosenmtlller,  Kalisch  (on 
Exod.  xxix,  13),  and  others.  But  the  Vulgate,  Lu- 
ther, Tyndale,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Geneva  Bible 
the  A.  V.,  Piscator,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  FUrst,  etc.,  take' 
it  to  denote  omentum  mtma,  which  is  preferable,  for  the 
lobes  have  no  accumulation  of  fat.  6.  The  tail  (H-is, 
alyuh',  A.  V.  "rump")  of  a  sheep  (Lev.  vii,  8),  which', 
in  a  certain  species  (oris  latieavdata),  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  fat.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  eating 
of  f  t  in  forbidden  (Lev.  iii,  17).  It  affords  a  delicate 
marrowy  substance  much  used  in  piUtms  and  other 
messes  which  require  to  be  lubricated  by  animal  juices. 
The  Rabbinical  Jews  maintain  that  the  prohibition  of 
it  is  restricted  to  tbe  sacrifices,  while  the  Karaite  Jews 
regard  the  eating  of  the  tail  as  absolutely  lorudden. 
See  Shkkp. 

One  of  the  metaphorical  senses  of  "  fat"  (In  the  He- 
brow)  is  noticed  above.  By  a  natural  figure.  "  fat"  is 
occasionally  put  in  Scripture  for  a  dull  and  torpid  state 
of  mind,  as  if  the  heart  were  covered  with  thick  fat, 
and  therefore  insensible  (Psa.  xvii,  10).    See  Oil. 

Fatalism,  the  doctrine  of  an  Inevitable  necessity, 
implying  an  omnipotent  and  arbitrary  superior  power. 
It  is  derived  from  tbe  Latin  fatum  ("what  is  spoken 
or  decreed,"  passive  participle  of  fori).  The  Greeks 
expressed  it  also  by  the  passive  participle  iifmpfiht} ; 
but  their  words  fioina  (Destiny,  the  Goddess  of  Fate) 
and  alaa  (ihcree,  destiny,  goddess  teho  dispenses  fate) 
have  an  active  meaning. 

I.  In  Homer,  Moira  has  a  twofold  force ;  it  is  some- 
times considered  as  su|>crior  to  Zeus,  then  again  as  in- 
ferior to  him ;  a  twofold  force  which  Nagelsbach  cor- 
rectly expounds  (after  Delbruck  and  Creuzer)  by  say- 
ing that  in  Homer  tbe  monarchical  will  of  Zen's  does 
not  appear  as  directly  opposed  to  the  contrary  efforts  of 
the  other  gods.  Yet  the  human  mind  has  a  monothe- 
istic tendency  even  among  the  heathen,  and  therefore 
seeks  to  give  to  the  heavens  one  supreme  ruler,  and 


Jer.  xlvi,  21 ;  Luke  xv,  23).  This  was,  however,  not  to  unite  all  the  gods  into  one  exclusive  unity.  On 
a  usual  practice;  and  even  at  this  day  in  the  East,  do- 1  the  other  hand,  however,  this  unity  Is  inert  and  dead. 


:attle  seldom  undergo  any  preparatory  feeding  1  and  thit  lead*  Homer  to  identify  it  with  the  highest, 

the  living  god—with  the  "total  will"  of  the  other  gods. 
The  gradual  development  of  Greek  philosophy  led  to 
the  thought  of  representing  the  supreme  ruling  power 
by  Jfotru .-  so  we  find  it  in  Herodotus,  1, 91,  nyv  viwpor 


inestic  ci 

or  fattening  before  l>eing  killed.  Hence  there  is  little 
fat  in  the  carcase  except  that  Monging  to  the  parts 
specified  in  the  prohibition,  which  is  all  more  or  less 
of  the  nature  of  suet.    See  Food. 
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(ikvip  polpav  aivvara  iortv  awofvyluv  teal  &t$.  This 
agency  of  Fate  was  afterwards  made  to  apply  to  the 
regulation  of  the  outward  life  of  men,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  Fate  as  the  ruling  power  of  the  universe  !*• 
came  deeper  and  more  spiritual:  ao  Anaxagoras  rec- 
ognises Noi'c,  the  spirit,  as  ruler  of  the  world;  and 
Plato  does  the  same,  especially  in  Fhilebus  (31, 4,  iy 
rp  rov  Aioc.  $i<ati  fiao*\u:rtv  piiv  ^»>vi'jv,  ^<"wXuroi> 
voi'v  iyyiyvtoSut).  This  same  tendency  towards  a 
tpiritualization  of  Fate  U  found  in  the  tragic  authors, 
especially  in  Sophocles,  who  has  happily  expressed 
these  views  in  his  (Edipus  Coloneus,  206.  267  (edition 
Schneidewin) :  rd  y  tpya  fivo  vhtovVut'  iori  /i<U- 
Xoy  >j  vHuaKora  (/or  my  actions  are  rather  to  be  etitttd 
my  destiny's  than  my  own).  Hut  this  fate  does  not  ex- 
clude guilt  on  the  part  of  man,  for  the  curse  rented  fn>m 
the  first  on  individual  sin,  as  is  shown  especially  in 
the  revelation  of  fearful  guilt  in  the  (Edipus  Hex,  and 
the  possibility  of  pardon  in  the  Cobn*us.  The  Greek 
tragedy  is  based  on  this  very  antagonism  between  in- 
dividual being  and  the  supreme  world-power.  After 
Sophocles,  the  two  notions  of  the  word  .Moljxi  were 
separated,  and  each  was  gradually  brought  out  more 
distinctly.  From  Euripides  down  to  the  Epicureans 
a  tendency  prevailed  to  make  the  power  of  fate  suiV 
servicnt  to  human  caprice,  and  to  make  it  subordinate 
to  Tv\tf  (chance),  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
Ttmcydides.  Blind  chance  was  made  to  rule  the  earth. 
The  Epicureans  proclaimed  their  gods  the  "essence  of 
pure  inactive  self-indulgence,  indifferent  to  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  and  the  world,"  so  that,  the  gods  no 
longer  interfering  in  human  affairs,  it  became  matter 
of  indifference  whether  they  were  worshipped  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  Stoicism  maintained  that  to  live 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  i.  c.  to  resign  one's 
self  to  the  necessary  course  of  things,  is  the  true  wis- 
dom of  life.  In  this  point,  as  in  others,  the  views  of 
the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  were  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  [see  Epicurean  Piuixmopuy],  yet  in 
their  results  they  arrived  at  the  same  point,  viz.  that 
against  the  inrluctalnle  faium,  whether  the  result  of  sep- 
arate accidental  chances  or  of  the  general  law  of  na- 
ture, there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  The  Moira,  acting 
according  to  higher  laws  incomprehensible,  to  human- 
ity, is  thus  confounded  with  blind  destiny. 

II.  The  conception  of  fate  which  underlies  all  theo- 
ries of  fatalism  is  as  follows :  (1.)  Destiny  Is  a  dead, 
bliud  power;  (2.)  human  liberty  is  completely  and  ir- 
resistibly controlled  by  destiny.  Under  this  twofold 
aspect,  fatalism  finds  its  most  compbte  realization  in 
Mohammedanism ;  but  it  has  also  been  defended  on 
scientific  grounds  within  the  sphere  of  Christendom. 
The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  its  hidden 
absolutum  deeretum  (see  Luther,  De  servo  arbttrio,  and 
lllmann,  Studim  u.  Kritiken,  1847,  i,  2),  resembles  the 
heathen  conception  of  fate.  In  its  relation  to  spiritual 
and  eternal  life,  fatalism  is  generally  luised  on  (1)  the 
pantheistic  view  of  the  world,  which  swallows  up  in- 
dividual freedom  and  resimnsibility,  so  that  (as  by 
Spinoza)  all  our  thought-*  ami  actions  are  represented 
as  but  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  God  manifested 
through  u».  This  leads  naturally  to  (2)  the  determin- 
ism of  deism,  which  considers  the  world  ns  so  ruled  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature  that  individual  life  and 
actions  are  but  cogs  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  uni- 
versal machinery ;  and  to  modern  materialism,  accord- 
ing to  which  thought  is  but  a  natural  secretion  of  the 
brain. 

The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  directly  opposed  to  all 
fatalism,  whether  tutsan  or  modern  materialistic.  In 
Christian  thought,  God  is  not  blind  chance,  dead  fate, 
or  a  dark,  unknown  force  of  nature ;  but  God  is  spirit, 
a  living  God,  a  personal  Being,  who  is  love  and  the 
Father  of  love.  And  this  living  and  personal  God  has 
endowed  man  with  his  own  Image,  and  therefore  with 
freedom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  endowment  man  is 
to  become  himself  a  participant  in  the  fulfilment  of 


the  divine  decrees,  a  "  eo-vorter"  with  God,  and,  as 
such,  not  only  capable  of  aiding  in  the  spread  and  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  (or  royal  sway)  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  but  also  bound  to  aid  in  it.— Herzog, 
fUai-EncyU' ipddie,  iv,  340  mj.  (from  which  this  article 
is  chiefly  a  translation) ;  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Universe,  bk.  i,  chap,  i ;  Hamilton,  Discussions  in 
PhU»$vphy ,  Werner,  (Jeschichte  der  ajxdng,  Literatur 
(Schtttlhuuscn,  1867).    Sec  Matkiualibm. 

Father  (3t«,  ab,  a  primitive  word,  but  following 
the  analogy  of  rOK,  to  show  kmdness,  Gesenius,  The- 
saurus, p.  6-8;  Chaldec,  2X,  a-on/p).    Compare  Sox. 

1.  This  word,  besides  its  obvious  and  primary  sense, 
bears  in  Scripture  a  number  of  other  applications,  most 
of  which  have,  through  the  use  of  the  Bible,  become 
more  or  less  common  in  all  Christian  countries  (see 
Gesenias's  Ileb.  and  Robinson's  Greek  Lex.). 

(1.)  Father  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  near  or  remote, 
or  to  ancestors  ("  fathers")  in  general.  The  progeni- 
tor, or  founder,  or  patriarch  of  a  trit>o  or  nation  was 
also  pre-eminently  its  father,  as  Abraham  of  the  Jews. 
Examples  of  this  atiound.  See,  for  instance,  Dent,  i, 
11 ;  1  Kings  viii,  11 ;  Matt  Hi,  9;  xxiii,  80;  Mark  xi, 
10 ;  Luke  i,  32,  73;  tI,  23,  2S;  John  vii,  22,  etc.  So 
of  the  founder  or  rebuilder  of  a  city  (1  Chron.  ii,  50- 
52,  etc.). 

(2.)  Father  is  also  applied  as  a  title  of  respect  to  any 
head,  chief,  ruler,  or  ehler,  and  especially  to  kings, 
prophets,  and  priests  (Judg.  xvii,  10;  xviii,  19 ;  1  Sam. 
x,  12;  2  Kings  ii,  12  ;  v,  13;  vi,  21;  xiii,  14;  Prov. 
iv,  1 ;  Mutt,  xxiii,  9;  Acts  vii,  2 ;  xxii,  1 ;  1  Cor.  iv, 
15,  etc.).  Also  of  protector  or  guardian  (Job  xxix, 
16;  Psa.  1  xviii,  5  ;  Dcut.  xxxii,  6).  Hence  of  seniors, 
especially  of  Church  fathers.    See  belotc. 

(8.)  The  author,  source,  or  beginner  of  anything  is 
nlso  called  the  father  of  the  same,  or  of  those  who  fol- 
low him.  Thus  Jabal  is  called  "  the  father  of  those 
who  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle ;"  and  Jubal  "  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ'* 
((!en.  iv,  21, 22 ;  comp.  Job  xxxviii,  28 ;  John  viii,  4* ; 
Rom.  iv,  12).  In  the  Talmud  tho  term  father  is  used 
to  indicate  the  chief;  e.  g.  the  principal  of  certain 
works  are  termed  "fathers."  Objects  whoso  contact 
causes  pollution  are  called  "  fathers"  of  defilement 
(MLshna,  ShtM.  vii,  2,  voL  ii,  p.  29;  Pesach,  i,  6,  vol. 
ii,  p.  137,  Surenh  ).  This  use  of  the  word  is  exceed- 
ingly common  in  the  East  to  this  day,  especially  ns 
applied  in  the  formation  of  proper  names,  in  which  al^o 
the  most  curious  Hebrew  examples  of  this  usage  occur. 
See  An  -. 

(4.)  As  an  extension  of  all  the  foregoing  senses,  the 
term  father  is  very  often  applied  to  God  himself  (Gen. 
xliv.19,20;  Exod.iv,  22;  Dcut.  xxxii,  6;  2Sam.vii, 
14;  Tsa.  Ixxxix,  27,  28;  Isa.lxiii,  16;  Ixiv,  8).  In- 
deed, the  analogy  of  language  would  point  to  this,  see- 
ing that  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  all  tho  Syrn- 
Arabian  dialects,  the  originator  of  anything  is  con- 
stantly called  its  father.  Without  doubt,  however, 
God  is  in  a  more  especial  manner,  even  as  by  cove- 
nant, the  Father  of  the  Jews  (Jcr.  xxxi,  9;  Isa.  lxiii. 
16;  Ixiv,  H ;  John  viii,  41 ;  v,  45;  2  Cor.  vi,  18);  and 
also  of  Christians,  or,  rather,  of  all  pious  and  believ- 
ing persons,  who  are  called  "sons  of  God"  (John  i, 
12;  Koin.  viii,  16,  etc.).  Thus  Jesus,  in  speaking  to 
his  disciples,  calls  God  their  Father  (Matt,  vi,  4,  8,  IS, 
18 ;  x.  20,  29 ;  xiii,  43,  etc.).  The  a|tostles  also,  for 
themselves  and  other  Christians,  call  him  "  Father" 
(Rom.  i,  7;  1  Cor.  i,  3;  2  Cor.  i,  2;  Gal.  i,  4;  and 
many  other  places).    See  Ann  A. 

2.  The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanction- 
ed in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the  Almighty 
over  his  creatures,  an  authority — as  Philo  remarks — 
intermediate  between  human  and  divine  (I'hilo,  wtpi 
yoviwv  r»/4»;c,  §  1).  It  lies,  of  course,  at  the  root  of 
that  sc-callcd  patriarchal  government  (Gen.  iii,  16 :  1 
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Cor.  xL  3),  which  was  introductory  to  the  more  deft-  I 
nite  systems  that  followed,  and  that  in  part,  but  not  I 
wholly,  superseded  it.   When,  therefore,  the  name  of 
"  father  of  nations"  (2H"*SS)  was  given  to  Abram,  1 
he  was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor,  but 
as  the  example  of  those  who  should  come  after  him 
(Gen.  xviii,  18, 19 ;  Rom.  iv,  17).  The  father's  blessing 
was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit. but  his  male- 
diction special  injury,  on  those  upon  whom  it  fell  (Gen. 
ix,  25,  27;  xxvii,  27  40;  xlviii,  15,  20;  xlix);  and 
so  also  the  sin  of  a  parent  was  held  to  affect,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  Kings,  v, 
27),  though  the  law  forbade  the  punishment  of  the  son 
for  his  father's  transgression  (Dent,  xxiv,  16 ;  2  Kings 
xiv,  6 ;  E*ek  xviii,  20).    The  command  to  honor  par- 
ents is  noticed  by  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  only  one  of 
the  Decalogue  which  bore  a  distinct  promise  (Exod. 
xx,  12;  Ephes.  vi,  2),  and  direspect  towards  them  was 
condemned  by  the  law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  Crimea 
(Exod.  xxi,  15, 17 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9  ;  cotnp.  Virgil,  A'n.  vi, 
609 ;  Aristoph.  Ran.  274-773).    Instances  of  legal  en-  j 
actment  in  support  of  parental  authority  are  found  in  . 
Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  Numb,  xxx,  8, 5 ;  xii,  14  ;  Deut  xxi,  j 
18,  21 ;  Lev.  xx,  9 ;  xxi,  9 ;  xxii,  12 ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  Prov.  xiii, 
1;  xv,  6;  xvii,  25;  xix,  13;  xx,20;  xxviii,  24;  xxx, 
17 ;  laa.  xlv,  10 ;  Mai.  i,  6.    The  father,  however,  had 
not  the  power  of  death  over  his  child  under  the. Mosaic 
law  (Deut.  xxi,  18-21 ;  Philo,  /.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit  also  the  principle  of  re- 
spect to  age  and  authority  in  general  appears  to  be 
derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlvii,  7, 10 ;  comp.  Lev.  xix,  32 ;  Prov.  xvi,  31 ; 
Philo,  L  c.  §  6). 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  thns  very  great  in 
patriarchal  times;  and  although  the  law  of  Moses  re- 
quired the  parent  to  bring  his  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  public  tribunals  (Deut  xxi,  18-21),  nil  the  more 
real  powers  of  parental  character  were  not  only  left 
unimpaired,  but  were  made  in  a  great  degree  the  basis 
of  the  judicial  polity  which  that  law  established.  The 
children,  and  even  the  grandchildren,  continued  under 
the  roof  of  the  father  and  grandfather ;  they  labored 
on  his  account,  and  were  the  most  submissive  of  his 
servants.  The  property  of  the  soil,  the  power  of  judg- 
ment, the  civil  rights,  belonged  to  him  only,  and  his 
sons  were  merely  his  instruments  and  assistants.  If 
a  family  be  compared  to  a  body,  then  the  father  was 
the  head,  and  the  sons  the  members,  moving  at  his 
will  and  in  his  service.  There  were  exceptions,  doubt- 
less, but  this  was  the  rule,  and,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, it  is  still  the  rule  throughout  the  East. 

Filial  duty  and  obedience  were,  indeed,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Jewish  )c-'islntor,  of  such  high  importance  that 
great  care  was  taken  that  the  paternal  authority  should 
not  be  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  power  so  lia- 
ble to  fatal  and  barbarous  abuse  aa  that  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. Any  outrage  aiminst  a  parent — a  blow,  a 
curse,  or  incorrigible  profluTiey— was  made  a  capital 
crime  (Exod.  xxi,  18, 17 ;  Lev.  xx,  9).  If  the  offence 
was  public,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  witnesses  as  a  crime 
ngainst  Jehovah,  and  the  culprit  was  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  whether  the  parent  consented  or  not ; 
and  if  the  offence  was  hidden  within  the  paternal  walls, 
it  devolved  on  the  parents  to  denounce  him  and  to  re- 
quire his  punishment. 

It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  law  of  Moses 
that  this  filial  respect  is  exacted  for  the  mother  as  well 
its  for  the  father.  The  threats  and  promises  of  the 
legislator  distinguish  not  the  one  from  the  other;  and 
the  fifth  commandment  associates  the  father  and  moth- 
er in  a  precisely  equal  claim  to  honor  from  their  chil- 
dren (see  Cellcricr,  Esprit  <it  la  Legislation  Mo$a\qw, 
it,  69, 122-129).  Comp.WoH.vw. 

Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  baa  groat 
weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.    The  son  is  not 


allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit,  in  his  father's  i 
Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  Notet  on  Bed.  I,  855; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  84 ;  Atkinson,  Travel*  in  Siberia,  p. 
559). 

Father  (God  the)  was  usually  represented  in  ear- 
ly Christian  art  by  a  hand,  which  was  usually  extend- 
ed through  a  cloud.  The  principal  subjects  in  which 
God  the  Father  is  represented  by  a  hand  are  the  scenes 
from  the  creation  :  Moses  receiving  the  law,  Moses  at 
the  burning  bush,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  the 
baptism  of  Christ.  The  hand  is  often  given  as  hold- 
ing out  wreaths  or  crowns  to  saints  and  martyrs  at 
their  death,  or  their  ascension  to  Paradise.  As  early 
as  the  fifth  century,  God  the  Father  is  represented  as 
an  old  man.  This  symbol  predominated  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  and  is  the  one  now  universally 
adopted  by  Christian  artists.  The  figures  of  God  in  the 
creation  by  M.  Angelo  and  Raphael,  in  the  Sistine  chap- 
el and  in  the  Vatican,  are  among  the  grandest  concep- 
tions in  all  art.  God  the  Father  is  also  represented  as 
an  old  man  in  the  representations  of  the  Trinity  (q. 
v.)._Martigny.i>trw«iiaire  det  Antiquity's  ChrHiamet, 
1805. 

Father-in-law:  1.  cn, eham  (from  ITCH,  to  jotn 
in  affinity ;  see  Mother-is-law),  Gen.  xxxviii,  13, 
25 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  19,  21.  2.  ";rn,  ehothtn  (participle  of 
*,rn.  to  marry),  one  marrying  a  daugher,  Exod.  iii,  1 ; 
Iv,  18;  xviii,  1-27;  Num.  x,  29;  Judg.  i,  16;  iv,  11; 
xix,  4, 7,  9.  8.  irivStp'tc  (strictly  one  related  by  mar- 
riage, like  No.  1),  John  xviii,  13.    See  Afpinitt. 

Father's  Brother,  TH,  dod  (strictly  one  btUmd, 
a  friend,  as  in  Isa.  v,  1),  an  uncle  (q.  v.).  Num.  xxxvi, 
11;  2  Kings  xxiv,  17;  fem.  FATHER'S  SISTER, 
nnm,  dodah',  Exod.  vi,  20,  an  aunt  (q.  v.). 

Fathers  of  the  Churoh  (Patres  Ecdesia),  a 
name  applied  to  certain  ancient  Christian  writers,  who 
have  preserved  in  their  writings,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  history,  doctrines,  and  traditions  of  the  ear- 
ly Church.  The  use  of  the  name  "  father"  for  this 
purpose  originated  in  the  Oriental  habit  of  styling  the 
relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  that  of  "father"  and 
"son."  So  Alexander  the  Great  called  Aristotle  his 
"father,"  Elisha  calls  Elijah  his  "father"  (2  Kings  ii, 
12);  the  pupils  of  the  prophets  were  called  "sons  of 
the  prophets."  At  an  early  period  in  the  Christian 
Church,  this  title  was  given  to  preachers  and  teachers ; 
and  later,  the  title  "father"  (papa,  pope)  was  given 
to  bishops  especiallv. 

The  Greek  Church  closes  the  list  of  the  "  fathers," 
properly  so  called,  with  John  of  Damascus  (|  754), 
the  Latin  Church  with  Gregory  the  Great  (f  604). 
The  use  of  the  word  "fathers"  is, by  Protestants 
"limited  to  the  more  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
first  five  or  six  centuries,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
apostles,  who  stand  far  above  them  all  as  the  inspired 
organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It  applies,  therefore,  to 
the  period  of  the  ecumenical  formation  of  doctrines, 
before  the  separation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Chris* 
tendom"  (Schaff,  Church  History,  i,  454).  The  Roman 
theologians  make  the  following  qualities  the  criterion 
of  a  "Church  father,"  viz. antiquity,  orthodoxy,  sanc- 
tity of  life,  and  the  approval  of  the  Church  (Fessler, 
I ii.il itutiones  /'atroUifn'a',  i,  26).  Accordingly,  the  Ro- 
man Church  denies  the  title  fathers  to  such  men  as 
Origcn,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  etc.,  because 
their  writings  are  not  held  to  be  in  all  respects  ortho- 
dox ;  they  are  designated,  not  as  patrtt,  but  as  ecrip- 
torts  eceiuiastici  (ecclesiastical  writers).  At  a  later 
period,  the  title  doctorts  ecclesi<r  (doctors  of  the  Church) 
was  given  to  writers  snpf«>sc<l  to  have  the  qualities 
cited  above  as  constituting  the  criterion  of  "  a  father," 
substituting  eminent  erudUin  for  antiquttas.  A  decree 
of  pope  Boniface  (A.D.  1298)  assigns  the  title  maoni 
ecclema  doctor u  to  the  four  Latin  fathers  Ambrose,  Au- 
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gustiiM,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  title  doctores  erclesias  was  given  to  Ath- 
anaaiiu,  Basil,  Gregory  XaziaiiZt-n,  and  Chrysostom, 
and  tho  Latins  recoguise  them  a»  such.  To  a  few 
great  men  among  the  scholastics  the  name  title  was 
given,  with  an  additional  epithet  to  designate  Mine 
special  intellectual  quality  iii  gift;  thus,  in  the  12th 
anil  13th  centuries,  the  following  doc  turn  of  the  Church 
were  thus  houored:  Thomas  Aquinas,  Angelicus;  Jo- 
hannes Bonaventura,  Seraphkus ;  Johannes  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  SuUilis;  Raiinundus  Lullius,  Illuminatus;  Ala- 
nus  de  Insuli*  (de  1'Lde),  Universalis;  Duramlus  de 
S.  Pourcain,  Kesolutinsimus ;  Gregorius  du  Rimini,  Au- 
thenticus;  Johannes  Taulerus,  lliuminatus;  Johannes 
Gersonus,  Christianissimus ;  Alexander  Males,  Irre- 
fragabilis;  Roger  Bacon,  Ad.uiraltilis  ;'  William  Oc- 
cam, .Singularis.  Since  1S3»,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
has  Iteen  included  among  the  "doctors,"  and,  since 
1832,  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  Chronologically,  the  fathers 
are  divided  into  three  cl  isses,  ths  a|iostolical,  tho  anti- 
Nicene,  and  |m»t-Niccuo, 

I.  The  Apostolical  Fathers  are  those  Christian  writers 
(of  whom  any  remains  are  now  extant  i  who  are  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  contemporary  with  one  or  more  of 
the  apostles,  that  is  to  say,  who  lived  and  wrote  before 
A.D.  120.  There  are  five  names  usually  given  as  those 
of  the  apostolic  fathers,  i.  e.  there  are  five  men  who 
lived  during  the  age  of  tho  a|*ostbs,  and  who  did  con- 
verse, or  might  have  conversed  with  th.-tn,  to  whom 
writings  still  extant  have  be«n  ascritied,  viz.  Birna- 
hia,  Clement  of  Hume,  Ignatius,  Polvcarp,  H  Tinas. 
The  following  works  are  irenerally  counted  to  these 
writers:  1.  The  epistle  of  Barnabas  [*ee  Baknahas]; 
2.  Two  epistles  of  Clement,  bishop  of  Koine,  to  the  Co- 
rinthians [sec  Ci.Kmknt  op  Komr];  3.  Several  epis- 
tles of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  [see  Iunatu  *];  4. 
An  epistle  of  I'olycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  to  the  l'hil- 
ippians  [see  Polvcari"J  ;  5.  The  epbtlc  (of  an  un- 
known author)  to  Diognctus  [see  Dioc»xkti:h]  ;  6.  Tho 
book  entitled  l\utor  Jlertnts  [see  Hkumas],  Certun 
fragm  mts  of  P.ipias  are  also  commonly  included  among 
the  apostolical  fathers.  See  Paimah.  Of  the  writings 
attributed  to  these  fathers,  some  at  least  are  of  doubt- 
ful genuineness  (on  this  point,  sec  tho  individual  titles 
referred  to).  See  the  articl*  Apostolical  Fathers, 
vol.  i,  p.  315. 

II.  The  Ante~Xic-ne  Fathers  are  thoss  whose  writ- 
ing date  before  the  Council  of  Xiere  i,  A.  D.  325.  Ths 
chief  am>ng  them  are  (lists  from  E  idio,  Uildln,  Also-.;): 
JuUin  Martyr,  born  probably  about  A.D.  100;  left  Pal- 
estine 132;  presented  his  first  Apdtgy  to  Antoninus 
about  (140  or)  118;  wrote  his  seconil  Apoltr/y  in  tho 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  probably  about  UM-l; 
has  left  a  variety  of  other  works,  and  a  Dialogue 
with  Trypho  the  Jew;  suffered  martyrdom  at  Home 
a!*>'it  165. 

II  srinias  wrote  bis  work,  li  rision  of  the  Heathen  Phi- 
lowphers,  probably  about  170. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth  wrote  some  epistles ;  all  lost  ex- 
cept a  very  few  fragments;  fl.  170. 

lL-gesippus,  originally  a  Jew,  wrote  History  of  the 
Church,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  survive, 
about  175. 

Tatian  wrote  an  Oration  agiinst  the  Greeks,  which  lias 
t»een  preserved;  died  probably  :iU»ut  17t». 

Athonagoras  wrote  an  Apology  for  tho  Christians,  and 
also  on  the  resurrection,  Iwth  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English,  176. 

Tbeophilus,  bi-hop  of  Antioch,  wrote  his  work  on  re- 
ligion to  Autolycus  about  180;  died  181. 

Irenssus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  Gaul,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  (became  I 'is- hop  at  out  A.D.  177), 
wrote  his  work  Againrt  J/eiesit-s,  or  A  Hr/utatum  and 
Subvtnion  of  Ktuncldge  falsely  so  calhd,  between 
A.D.  182  and  18*;  died  al«mt  A.D.  202. 

Minucius  Felix  wrote  his  Octavius,  or  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, about  208. 

Ill— I  t 


Clement  of  Alexandria  succeeded  Pantasnus  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  that  city  188  or  l'jy ;  quitted 
Alexandria  202,-  died  about  217. 

Tertullian  tx-came  a  Montaniot  about  tho  year  200; 
his  ApJogy  was  composed  (198  or)  200;  liU  work 
against  Marcion,  207 ;  has  left  a  great  variety  of 
tracts  on  the  vkes  and  customs  of  his  age — as  on  tin 
theatre,  the  dress  of  females,  idolatry,  second  mar- 
riages, tho  soldier's  crown,  and  on  flight  in  iiersecu- 
tion,  etc. ;  died  about  240. 

Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus  Rominus,  wrote,  beside* 
many  other  pieces,  PhUosophouintn  i,  newly  discov- 
ered; died  about  280. 

Origen,  born  185;  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at 
Alexandria  204;  went  to  Home,  and  returned  to 
Alexandria,  213;  went  to  Cwsarea,  in  Palestine, 
215;  ordained  at  Cajsarea,  and  afterwards  settled 
there,  about  230;  retired  to  Capp*docia  235;  re- 
turned to  CsBsarea  231) ;  a  lalwrious  scholar  and  crit- 
ic; compiled  a  Uexapta,  or  Polyglot  Bible;  wrote 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  some  of  which  survive ; 
a  treatise  on  prayer ;  and  a  defence  against  Celsus ; 
thrown  into  prison  250;  died  254. 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Cartilage,  248 ;  fled  from  Carthage 
250;  returned  251;  banished  257;  author  of  epis- 
tles, addresses,  and  tracts ;  advocate  of  Episcopacy , 
suffered  martyrdom  258. 

Dionysius,  surnames!  the  Great,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
a  scholar  of  Origen,  247  or  248;  died  2G5. 

Gregory  (Thaumaturgus),  bishop  of  Xcocassaroa,  flour- 
ished 215:  composed  a  creed,  an  oration  in  praise  of 
Origm,  and  a  paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastcs ;  died 
alwut  270. 

Victorious  wrote  s;holia  on  the  Apocalypse ;  died  303. 
Arnold  us  wrote  his  treatise  of  seven  books  Agiiasl  th' 

Gentiles  about  305 ;  dijd  probably  about  325. 
Lactantius,  finished  his  Institutes  altout  820 ;  wrote  also 

on  The  Death  of  Perstcutors,  and  on  The  Wrnlh  nf 

God;  composed  a  symposium  or  banquet,  and  an 

itinerary,  both  in  verse ;  died  325. 

For  the  literature,  see  each  of  thesa  titles  in  its  at' 
phabetical  place.  The  greater  part  of  this  pariod, 
down  at  loa*t  to  the  death  of  Origen,  A.D.  251,  may 
be  cilled  the  apologetic  period  of  the  early  Church, 
and  many  of  the  writers  of  that  time  belong  to  tin 
class  of  ap  dogista  (q.  v.).  The  last  half  of  the  period 
was  one  of  construction  of  doctrines  and  of  polemical 
discussion  of  them  within  tho  Church.  Strife  again«t 
pagans  and  pa  {an  philosophy  on  tho  ono  hand,  and 
against  Judaic  Doeetism  and  Gnosticism  on  tho  other, 
characterize*  the  whole  period  (see  Neander,  M*t>ry 
nf  Dynas,  Kyland's  translation,  i,  33  sq.).  "  While* 
the  so-called  apostolical  fathers  (with  fnw  exceptions) 
were  distinguished  by  a  direct  practico-ascctical  rather 
than  a  definite  doctrinal  activity,  the  philosophizin ; 
tendency  allied  to  Hellenism  was  in  some  measure 
represented  by  the  apologist*  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian, 
Athentyoraji,  TheaphUus  of  Antioch,  and  Minucius  Fe- 
lix in  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  Jren-eus,  as  well  as 
Trrtullian,  and  his  disciple  Cyprian,  firmly  adhered  to 
the  positive  dogmatic  theology  of  th«  Church,  the  for- 
mer in  a  milder  and  more  considerate,  the  latter  in  a 
strict  and  sometimes  gloomy  manner.  Clement  ami 
Oriijen,  both  belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school, 
chiefly  developed  the  speculative  aspect  of  theology. 
But  these  contrasts  are  only  relative ;  for  we  find,  c. 
g.  that  Justin  Martyr  manifests  both  a  leaning  towards 
Hellenism,  and  a  strong  J  udaizing  tendency  :  thnt  the 
idealism  and  criticism  of  Origen  are  now  and  then  ac- 
com|Ntuied  with  a  surprising  adherence  to  the  letter ; 
and  that  Tertullian,  notwithstanding  his  anti-Gnostic 
tendency,  evidently  strives  after  philosophical  idea*. 
It  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  a|sdog.-tical 
period,  that  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  as  a  re- 
ligious-moral fact  was  considered  and  defended  r,ittn  r 
than  particular  doctrines.  Still,  certain  doctrines  he- 
come  more  prominent,  while  others  receive  less  atten- 
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tion.  Investigations  of  a  theological  and  christologi- 
cd  nature  are  certainly  more  numerous  than  those  of 
an  anthropological  character.  On  this  account  the 
doctrine  of  litimun  lilwrty  is  made  more  conspicuous 
in  this  period  than  later  writers  approved.  Next  to 
theology  and  christology,  eschatology  engaged  most 
the  attention  of  Christians  at  that  time,  and  was  more 
fully  developed  in  the  struggle  with  millenarianism  on 
the  one  ride,  and  with  the  scepticism  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophers on  the  other"  ( Hagenbuch,  History  of  t>octrines. 
§  26,  27).  A  valuable  literary  history  of  the  ante-Ni- 
cene  fathers  is  furnished  by  Donaldson,  Critical  His- 
tory of  ( 'hristian  Literature  and  Dot  trine,  from  the  drath 
of  the  Ajiostles  to  the  S'uene  Council  (I.ond.  1HG4,  8  vols. 
8vo),  a  work  which  show*  industry  and  ability,  but  is 
not  remarkable  for  true  critical  judgment.  Dr.  Bu- 
cbanuu  remark*  that  "Donaldson  argues  on  the  erro- 
neous principle  that  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  fathers 
may  be  applied  as  a  test,  if  not  of  the  truth  of  certain 
doctrines,  at  least  of  their  necessity  and  importance 
as  articles  of  faith.  '  If  the  early  writers  were  hete- 
rodox on  the  Trinity— if  they  knew  nothing  of  a  satis- 
faction of  divine  justice,  but  s|ioke  only  in  a  vague  way 
of  the  matter — if  they  wavered  in  regard  to  original 
sin,  some  denying  it  entirely,  and  otheis  expressing 
themselves  with  great  uncertainty— if  their  testimony 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  is  unsatisfac- 
tory ami  inconclusive,  where  was  Christianity  in  those 
days  ?  Did  it  really  sleep  for  three  long  centuries  ? 
....  Or  may  not  the  evangelical  school  lie  wrong  in 
asserting  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  Miove  in 
original  sin,  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and  similar 
dogmas,  before  he  can  lie  a  Christian  ?'  (vol.  i,  p.  64). 
Dr.  Donaldson's  work — considered  as  a  'Critical  His- 
tory of  Christian  Literature'  in  the  first  three  centu- 
ries—is highly  valuable,  and  exhibits  the  results  of 
ri|ie  scholarship,  and  extensive  reading  and  research ; 
but  considered  as  a '  Critical  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine,' it  is  far  from  being  a  safe  guide.  His  interpre- 
tation of  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
is,  to  say  th"  least,  highly  questionable,  and  at  direct 
variance  with  that  of  such  writers  as  Bull,  and  Water- 
land,  and  Falmr.  But,  even  were  it  more  certain  than 
it  is,  and  did  it  afford  proof  that  their  writings  were 
less  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  wc  believe  them 
to  have  bern,  we  should  still  fall  back  on  the  cardinal 
principle  that  they  are  to  be  tested  by  the  only  infalli- 
ble standard,  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  '  To  the  law 
nnd  to  the  testimony:  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  Word,  there  is  no  light  in  them.'  We  should  then 
be  constrained  to  say  of  them,  as  the  prophet  said  of 
nncient  Israel, '  They  have  forsaken  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  what  wisdom  is  in  them?'  but  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  Where 
was  Christianity  then  ?  for  it  existed  then,  as  it  exists 
still,  in  *  the  Word  of  God,  the  Gospel  of  our  salva- 
tion ;'  and  it  was  neither  dead  nor  asleep,  but  alive 
and  active  in  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs"  (Buchan- 
an, Ltoctriue  of  Justification,  Kdinb.  1867,  p.  431). 

III.  PoiLXictnt.— The  principal  post-Nicene  fathers 
are  a*  follows : 

Eusehiu*  (I'amphili),  horn  about  A.D.  270;  bishop  of 
Cwsarea,  in  Palestine,  315;  was  a  learned  and  lalio- 
rious  writer;  wrote,  besides  many  other  thin  its.  the 
Kmngrlicnl  PrrjHtration,  in  fifteen  liooks  ;  Ktunyli- 
ctd  L^monstration,  in  twenty  hooks  —  the  half  of 
w  hich  is  lost — but  l»oth  works  belong  to  Apologetics 
(q.  v.) ;  an  Ecclesutstkal  History,  in  ten  l<ooks ;  died 
340. 

Julius  Firmicus  Matemus,  who  wrote  on  the  error  of 
profane  religions  ;  flourished  about  340. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  lairn  305  ;  banished  to 
Phrygia  356;  wrote  on  the  Trinity,  on  councils, 
against  the  Arians.  with  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  and  Matthew ;  died  366. 

Athanasius,  \>orn  at  Alexandria  about  296;  present  as 
deacon  at  the  Council  of  Nicasa  325;  bishop  of  Al- 


exandria 326 :  fled  to  Rome  341 ;  returned  to  Alex- 
andria 346 ;  fled  to  the  deserts  of  Egypt  356 ;  wrote 
a  discourse  against  the  Gentiles,  on  the  Incarnation ; 
against  the  Arians,  on  the  Incarnation;  against 

ApoU'"11™'.  etc- ;  ft"8- 

Bu»il,  sumamed  the  Great,  born  329;  bishop  of  Cssa- 
rea,  in  Cappadocla,  370;  wrote  homilies,  exposi- 
tions, panegyrics,  llejeihtunm,  and  letters ;  died  379. 

Ephraim  the  Syrian,  deacon  of  Edes*a;  published  a 
variety  of  commentaries,  polemical  treatise,  and 
smaller  works ;  died  about  379. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  born  315;  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
350;  wrote  catechetical  discourses  ;  died  886. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  liorn  328 ;  ordained  deacon  861 ; 
bishop  of  Suzima  372;  bishop  of  Constantinople  381; 
wrote  discourses,  poems,  and  letters  ;  died  aliout  390. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  born  351 ;  bishop  of  Nyssa  372 ; 
wrote  a  Hrxeemeron,  life  of  Moses,  on  prayer,  along 
with  orations,  panegyrics,  tracts,  and  letters ;  died 
al»out  395. 

Ambrose,  born  840;  archbishop  of  Milan  874;  pub- 
lished annotations  on  Scripture,  discourses,  and  mis- 
cellaneous treatises ;  died  about  397. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  born  about  880 ;  wrote 
a  Panmtrium,  or  a  treatise  on  heresies,  etc. ;  died 
403. 

Cbrysostom,  born  at  Antioch  about  844  ;  ordained  pres- 
byter in  that  church  3x6 ;  bishop  of  Constantinople 
898 ;  deprived  and  restored  403  ;  banished  404  ;  was 
a  most  eloquent  preacher  and  voluminous  writer; 
wrote  many  commentaries,  homilies,  orations,  with 
several  controversial  pieces ;  died  407. 

RufBnus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  Jerome  894 ;  published  a  great  many 
Latin  translations,  as  well  as  original  w  orks ;  died 
410. 

Jerome,  horn  831 ;  in  Rome  863 ;  ordained  presbyter 
al>out  378;  translated  or  revised  the  I,atin  Vulgate; 
wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the  Imoks  of  Scrip- 
ture, controversial  tracts,  an  Onouuwticm,  and  lives 
and  works  of  preceding  ecclesiastical  writers;  died 
420. 

Theodoms,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia.  about  392; 
wrote  commentaries,  in  which  he  expounded  the 
grammatical  sense;  but  only  a  few  brief  fragments 
remain  ;  died  about  428. 

Augustine,  l>orn  354  ;  luiptized  387;  ordained  presby- 
ter at  Hippo  891 ;  coadjutor  of  Valerius,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  396;  began  his  work,  Ite  Ciritate  Dei,  402; 
published  Confessions  ;  engaged  in  controversy  with 
the  Pelagians,  Donattsts,  and  Manichvans :  com- 
posed a  great  variety  of  tracts  bearing  on  systematic 
theology  and  prevalent  errors ;  wrote  his  Retraeia- 
tumes,  or  reviews  of  his  own  work,  426 ;  died  480. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  bishop  of  Alexandria  513 ;  an  am- 
bitious and  turbulent  defender  of  orthodoxy ;  wrote 
on  the  Pentateuch,  on  adoration  in  spirit,  some  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, on  the  Trinity,  against  the  emperor  Julian, 
and  against  Nestorins;  died  444. 

Vincent  of  I.erins  (Vincentius  Lirincnsif)  wrote  his 
Commonitoritm,  or  admonition  against  profane  nov- 
elties of  heretics,  484  ;  died  about  44*. 

Isidore  of  Pelusitim ;  wrote  tracts  on  Scripture,  on 
doctrines,  on  discipline,  and  on  monachism;  died 
419. 

Sedulius,  poet,  and  Scotsman  by  birth,  wrote  several 
hymns,  and  a  Carmen  Paschnlr,  in  verse ;  flourished 
about  449. 

Theodoret,  born  386  (or  393) ;  bishop  of  Cyrus,  in  Syria, 
423;  deprived  449;  restored  451;  wrote  questions 
on  Scripture,  commentaries,  and  a  Church  history, 
extending  from  825  to  429 ;  a  religious  history,  and 
an  epitome  of  heretical  fables ;  died  456. 

Petrus  Chrysologus ;  wrote  a  letter  to  Eutyches  and 
Mime  sermons ;  died  about  456. 

Leo  I,  sumamed  the  Great,  to  whom  are  ascribed  let- 
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tcrs  and  sermon* ;  wrote  on  mora)*,  on  the  pastor- 
ate, and  left  also  bom i lie*,  dialogues,  and  letters ; 
died  461. 

Vigiliiis.  bishop  of  Thapeas;  wrote  against  the  here- 
sies of  Arius,  Xestorius,  and  on  the  Trinity;  flour- 
ished about  480. 

Boethius,  author  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy ;  put 
to  death  525. 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  a  commentator  on  Scripture ;  flour- 
ished about  526. 

Aretas,  a  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse ;  flourished 
about  649. 

Evagrius,  wrote  a  Church  History;  died  51W. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Tour* ;  died  b\)6. 

Gregory  I,  surnamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome  590; 

died  604. 
Joannes  Moschus,  monk,  died  620. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  died  636. 
Bsde,  the  Venerable,  died  785. 
John  of  Damascus,  Dogmutic  Theology,  c.  775. 

S?e  each  of  the  above  name*  in  its  alphabetical 
place  in  this  Cyclopaedia. 

I V.  Use  ani  A  uth  >rity  of  the  Fathers  in  Theolit/y. — 
On  this  subject  there  are  three  opinions:  (a.)  The 
Koman  and  Puseyit!  view,  which  puts  the  "  consent 
of  the  fathers"  (embodying  tradition)  into  the  rule  of 
f.dth,  along  with  Scripture.  See  Faith,  Bulk  ok. 
(b.)  That  of  the  High-Church  writers,  who,  though 
they  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith,  yet  appeal  to  the  fathers  as  the  proper  exposi- 
tors of  Scriptu  e  doctrine,  and  denounce  as  arrogant 
and  presumptuous  those  who  attempt  to  oppose  modern 
opinions  to  what  is  held  to  Iw  the  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  (r.)  The  Protestant  view,  according  to 
which  the  fathers  are  to  lie  treated,  like  other  theolog- 
ical writers,  with  the  deference  and  respect  to  which 
their  learning  and  their  virtues  may  entitle  them. 
*'  In  reading  the  fathers  we  must  always  boar  in  mind 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  the  reception,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  of  any  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be 
found  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  which  is  not 
deducilde  from  Scripture.  Still,  the  judgment  of  an- 
tiquity on  disputed  points  may  be  useful ;  and  while  wo 
should  not  put  these  writers  into  the  position  of  judges, 
they  may  l»e  regarded  as  competent  witnesses.  They 
are  also  the  historians  of  the  Church,  and  report  its 
customs  in  successive  ages;  we  must,  therefore,  have 
recourse  to  their  writings  for  information  on  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  just  as  we  refer  to  the  writ- 
ings of  heathen  orators,  historians,  and  poets  for  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  Roman  or  Grecian 
(Kiddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  56). 

1.  The  scholastic  theology  (q.  v.)  began  with 
menta  upon  citations  from  the  fathers,  considered  as  au- 
thoritative (sententia).  When  the  Kcformition  Iwgan, 
the  Roman  divines  found  themselves  driven  anew  to 
the  fathers  for  authority  for  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  Lutlter  and  his  coadjutors  showed  to  be 
without  foundation  in  Scripture.  More  loudly  than 
even  the  scholastics  did  the  controvertists  of  this  pe- 
riod proclaim  the  authority  of  puristic  tradition  in 
settlin  »  questions  of  faith.  We  have  here  a  clear  po- 
lemical reason  for  the  view  taken  of  the  fathers  in  Ro- 
man theology  face  it  stated  in  Alisog,  Pntroloqie,  §  3; 
and  compare  the  articles  Faith,  Rpi.k  ok;  Tradi- 
tion). Not  unnaturally,  then,  have  the  Roman  the- 
ologians lieen  the  most  diligent  workers  in  this  field 
of  Christian  literature.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  theory  that  questions  of  doctrine  can  only  be 
settled  by  councils  (or  by  pope  and  council),  has  not  i 
been  without  effect  in  leading  Koman  writers  to  depre-  i 
ctate  the  early  writers,  or,  at  least,  to  see  their  defects 
clearly.  So  Pctavius,  wltose  Opus  De  Th*ol'*?iris  Uotf- 
matibits  (Paris.  1644-50 ;  new  edit.  vol.  i.  Koma>,  1857,  | 
fol.)  is  a  store-house  of  patristical  learning,  points  out  ' 
the  theological  errors  of  Athena^oras,  Tertullian,  and  . 


others,  with  great  clearness.  So  also  J.  H.  Newman, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Essay  on  the.  Ik  tlopmtnt  of 
Christian  Doctrine  (p.  12-15,  N.  Y.  edit.;,  dwells  upon 
the  "incompleteness"  and  even  of  the  "errors"  of  the 
ante-Nicene  theology,  even  in  the  hands  of  such  fa- 
thers as  Ireneus,  Gregory,  and  Cyprian.  This  whole 
Introduction  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  against 
the  so-called  Tractarian  view  of  the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  and  especially  against  the  validity  and  practi- 
cability of  the  much-vaunted  dictum  of  Vincentius  Lir- 
inensis  (q.  v.),  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quo>l  ub  om- 
nibus traditum  est.  All  the  recent  KoinAn  writers  who 
adopt  the  theory  of  "  development"  (q.  v.)  write  in 
the  same  vein. 

2.  Th>>  Protestant  theologians  have,  until  a  late  pe- 
riod at  least,  ttecn  divided  into  two  wings  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  "right  use  of  the  fathers."  One  of  these 
wings  may  Im>  represented  by  Milton  (f  1674)  and  by 
Daille  (t  1670).  .Milton,  in  his  tract  on  Pi elatical  Epis- 
copacy, speaks,  in  his  strong  way.  of  those  who,  "  not 
content  with  the  plentiful  and  wholesome  fountains  of 
Scripture,  seek  to  themselves  teachers,  and  cannot 
think  any  doubt  resolved  until  tbey  run  to  that  undi- 
gested heap  and  fry  of  authors  which  they  call  antiq- 
uity. Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind 
chance,  hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this  present  in 
her  huge  drag-net,  whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  shells  or 
shrubs,  unpicked,  uncboeen,  those  arc  the  fathers." 
But  yet,  be  adds,  in  another  part  of  the  same  tract, 
"  He  that  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  well-learned  man  to 
have  read  diligently  the  ancient  stories  of  the  Church, 
and  to  lie  no  stranger  in  the  volumes  of  the  fathers, 
shall  have  all  judicious  men  consenting  with  him  ;  not 
hereby  to  control  and  new-fangle  the  Scriptures,  God 
forbid !  but  to  mirk  how  corruption  and  apostasy  crept 
in  by  degrees,  and  to  gather  up,  wherever  we  find  tile 
remaining  s|«rks  of  original  truth,  wherewith  to  stop 
the  months  of  our  adversaries,  and  to  bridle  them  with 
their  own  curb  who  willingly  pass  by  that  which  is 
ortbodoxal  in  them,  and  studiously  cull  out  that  which 
is  commentitious  and  best  for  their  turns ;  not  weigh- 
ing the  fathers  in  the  balance  of  Scripture,  but  Scrip- 
ture in  the  balance  of  the  fathers.  If  we,  therefore, 
m  iking  lirst  the  Gospel  our  rule  and  ornele,  shall  take 
the  good  which  we  light  on  in  the  fathers,  and  set  it  to 
oppose  the  evil  which  other  men  seek  from  them,  in 
this  way  of  skirmish  we  shall  easily  master  all  super- 
stition and  false  doctrine ;  but  if  wo  turn  this  our  dis- 
creet and  wary  usage  of  them  into  a  blind  devotion  to- 
wards them,  and  whatsoever  we  find  written  by  them, 
we  both  forsake  our  own  grounds  and  reasons  which 
led  us  at  first  to  part  from  Rome,  that  is,  to  hold  the 
Scriptures  against  all  antiquity ;  we  remove  our  cause 
into  our  adversaries'  own  court,  and  take  up  there 
those  cast  principles  which  will  soon  cause  us  to  solder 
up  with  them  again,  inasmuch  as,  believing  antiquity 
for  itself  in  any  one  point,  we  bring  an  engagement 
upon  ourselves  of  assenting  to  all  that  it  charges  upon 
us."  Milton,  it  is  plain,  was  writing  against  the  An- 
glican admirers  of  antiquity  as  much  as  against  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Daillu  wrote  n  treatise,  De  Veto  Usu  Patrum  (1636; 
Am.  ed.  The  RUfht  Use  of  thy  Eat'iers,  Philadel.  1842, 
12mo),  which  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject.  Warburton,  in  his  Intrwluction 
to  Julian,  speaks  of  the  work,  its  occasion  and  issues, 
as  follows:  "When  the  great  defection  was  made 
from  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  back  again  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  Reformed,  though  they  shook  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  pope,  could  not  disengage  themselves 
from  the  unbounded  authority  of  the  fathers,  but  car- 
ried that  prejudice  with  them,  as  they  did  some  others 
of  a  worse  complexion,  into  the  Protestant  religion. 
For  in  sacred  matters,  as  novelty  is  suspicious  and  an- 
tiquity venerable,  they  thought  it  for  their  credit  to 
have  the  fathers  on  their  side.  They  seemed  neither 
to  consider  antiquity  in  general  us  a  thing  relative, 
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nor  Christian  antiquity  as  a  thing  positive ;  either  of  : 
which  would  have  shown  them  that  the  fathers  them-  ' 
selves  were  modern  compared  to  that  authority  on 
which  the  Reformation  was  founded,  and  that  the 
Gospel  was  that  true  antiquity  on  which  all  its  follow-  | 
era  should  repose  themselves.  The  consequence  of 
which  unhappy  error  was  that,  in  the  long  appeal  to ' 
reason  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  l»oth  of  them 
going  on  a  common  principle  of  the  decisive  authority 
of  the  fathers,  enabled  the  latter  to  support  their  credit 
against  all  the  evidence  of  common  sense  and  sacred 
Scripture.  At  length  an  excellent  writer  of  the  Be- 
formed  [Daillc],  observing  that  the  controversy  was 
likely  to  be  endless;  for,  though  the  gross  corruptions 
of  Popery  wore  certainly  later  than  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  centuries,  to  which  the  appeal  was  usually 
made,  yet  the  seeds  of  them  being  sown,  and  begin- 
ning to  pullul.ite,  it  was  but  too  plain  there  was  hold 
enough  for  a  skilful  debater  to  tlraw  th<!  fathers  to  his 
own  side,  and  make  them  water  the  sprouts  they  had 
been  planting:  observing  this,  I  say,  he  wisely  pro- 
jected to  shift  the  ground,  and  force  the  disputants  to 
vary  th»-ir  method  both  of  attack  and  defence.  In  or- 
der to  this,  he  composed  a  discourse  of  the  7'rue  U*e  of 
the  Father*,  in  which,  with  uncommon  learning  and 
strength  of  argument,  he  showed  that  the  fathers  were 
incompetent  deciders  of  the  controversies  now  on  foot, 
since  the  point*  in  question  were  not  formed  into  arti- 
cles till  long  after  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  1  his 
was  bringing  the  father*  from  the  bench  to  the  table, 
degrading  them  from  the  rank  of  judges  into  the  class 
of  simple  evidence;  in  which,  too,  they  wer«  not  to 
speak,  like  Irish  evidence,  in  every  cause  where  they 
were  wanted,  hut  only  to  such  matters  as  were  agreed 
to  be  within  their  knowledge.  Had  this  learned  critic  I 
stopped  here,  his  book  had  been  free  from  blame;  but,  ; 
at  the  same  time,  his  purpose  had  in  all  likelihood  | 
proved  very  ineffectual,  for  the  obliquity  of  old  prej-  I 
ndices  is  not  to  Ive  set  straight  by  reducing  it  to  that  | 
line  of  right  which  barely  restores  it  to  integrity.  Ho  i 
went  much  farther;  and  by  showing  occasionally  tliut 
they  were  absurd  interpreters  of  Holy  Writ,  that  they 
were  bad  reasoners  in  morals  ami  very  lor»se  evidence 
in  facts,  he  seemed  willing  to  have  his  readers  infer 
that,  even  though  they  had  been  masters  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  these  other  defect*  would  have  rendered  them 
very  unqualified  deciders.  However,  the  work  of  this 
famous  foreigner  bad  great  consequences,  and  espe- 
cially with  us  here  at  home.  The  more  learned  among 
the  nobility  (which  at  that  time  was  of  the  republic  of 
letters)  were  the  first  who  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  general  prejudice.  It  brought  tho  excellent 
lord  Falkland  to  think  moderately  of  the  fathers,  and 
to  turn  his  theological  inquiries  into  a  more  useful 
channel';  and  his  great  rival  in  arts,  the  famous  lord 
Digby,  found  it  of  such  use  to  him  in  his  defence  of 
the  Reformation  against  his  cousin  Sir  Kenelm  that 
he  has  even  epitomized  it  in  his  fine  letter  on  that 
subject.  Rut  what  it  has  chielly  to  boast  of  Is  that  it 
gave  birth  to  tho  two  best  defenses  ever  written  on  the 
two  best  subjects,  religum  and  liberty— I  mean  Mr. 
Chillmgworth's  Rd  tfiim  of  Frotesttmts,  nnd  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor's  /.frrij  of  I^phftying.  In  a  wont,  it  may 
t»e  truly  said  to  l>e  the  store-house  from  whence  all 
who  have  since  written  popularly  on  the  character  of 
the / ithrrs  have  derived  their  materi  ils"  (cited  in  Pref- 
ace to  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  Paillet. 

3.  The  other  I*rotestnnt  wing  mnsi-t-*  of  the  early 
writers  after  the  Reformation  who  sought  in  the  fathers 
to  find  wea|>ons  against  Rome,  and  of  their  successors, 
especially  in  the  Church  of  Fngland,  who  have  favor- 
ed what  are  called  High-Church  views.  Among  Con- 
tinental writers.  Scnltetus  {Mrdidlie  Th"  logi<r  Patrum 
S!tntaffmo,  Frankfort.  151*8;  Heidelb.  Hil3;  Frankfort' 
1WH)  sought  to  show  that  the  anto-Nicene  fathers  had 
been  corrupted  and  misinterpreted  by  Roman  writers, 
au4  that  Protestant  doc  tines  were  nearer  to  the  an- , 


cient  than  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  The  Angli- 
can divines,  from  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation, 
made  great  use  of  the  fathers  in  the  controversy  with 
Rome.  Moreover,  tliey  fouud,  or  believed  that  they 
found,  the  fathers  very  serviceable  in  their  warfare  for 
episcopacy.  Patristic  studies  became  fashionable  in 
the  Church ;  the  great  names  of  bull,  Waterlund,  Ush- 
er, Andrews,  and  many  others,  show  a  list  of  patristic- 
al  scholars  hardly  excelled  in  the  Roman  schools. 
Usher  set  great  store  upon  the  study  of  the  fathers, 
not  simply  on  polemical,  but  also  on  scientific  grounds. 
Dr.  Parr  says  of  him  :  "  Indeed,  he  had  so  great  an 
esteem  of  the  ancient  authors  for  the  acquiring  any 
solid  learning,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  that  his  ad- 
vice to  young  students,  either  in  divinity  or  antiquity, 
was,  not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  epitomes,  but  to 
set  themselves  to  read  the  ancient  authors  themselves ; 
as,  to  begin  with  the  fathers,  and  to  read  them  accord- 
ing to  the  a.cs  in  which  they  lived  (which  was  the 
method  be  had  taken  himself),  and,  together  with 
them,  carefully  to  ]>eruse  the  Church  historians  thi.t 
treated  of  (hat  age  in  which  those  fathers  lived,  I  y 
which  means  the  student  would  be  better  able  to  per- 
ceivo  the  reason  and  meaning  of  divers  passages  in 
their  writings  (which  otherwise  would  be  obscure) 
when  he  knew  the  original  i.nd  growth  of  those  here- 
sies and  heterodox  opinions  against  which  they  wrote, 
and  may  also  better  judge  what  doctrines,  ceremonies, 
and  opinions  prevailed  in  the  Church  in  every  age, 
and  by  what  means  introduced."  Rull  and  Water- 
land  made  great  use  of  the  fathers  in  their  discussions 
of  the  Trinity.  Watcrland  writes  against  Daill6's 
charges  of  obscurity  In  the  fathers  {Works.  Oxford,  6 
vols.  8vo) ;  he  i.lso  wrote  on  the  use  and  value  of  ec- 
clesiastical antiquity  in  general  (iii,  6<H  6Jw),  and 
made  a  reply  to  Harbcyrac's  Moral?  des  Peres  Jt  I'tglise 
(Amst.  1728).  The  great  dissenting  scholar,  Dr.  I^ird- 
nor,  applied  the  fathers  in  an  apologetical  way.  with 
rare  learning  and  skill,  in  his  Credibility  if  /he  Gorpei 
History  (latest  edition,  in  his  Works,  10  vols.  Hvo,  Lon- 
don, 1827).  He  gives  brief  but  painstaking  notices 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  each  of  the  writers 
cited,  and  his  work"  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful introductions  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  an- 
tiquity. 

There  was  much  controversy  in  tho  18th  century 
about  the  fathers,  generally  ]K»Iemical,  and  inspired 
rather  by  the  controversial  spirit  than  by  the  love  of 
truth.  So  Priestley  attacked  the  fathers  in  his  Cormjy. 
tims  ,f  Christianity  (1782).  Bishop  Horsley  replied  to 
him  ;  and  a  voluminous  issue  of  tracts  followed  from 
both  parties  (sec  Ilorsley.  Tracts  in  controvtrsy  wiih 
I)r.  I'ri'stley  on  the  belief  if  the  first  Ages  with  rtyard  to 
oiir  bird's  divinity  (3d  ed.  Dundee,  18P.').  Middle  ton's 
Free  Inquiry  inU>  the  miraculmu  Poicers  attributed  to  the 
Early  Church  (  Works.  1756,  vol.  i)  also  gave  rise  to  a 
copious  controversy.  John  Wesley,  in  reply  to  it  says 
that  "  Middleton  seeks  to  prove  that  all  the  primitive 
fathers  were  fools  or  knaves,  and  most  of  them  Iwth 
one  and  the  other."  He  vindicates  the  ante-Xicene 
fathers  from  Middle-ton's  charge  that  they  held  to  all 
the  chief  "corruptions  of  Popery."  In  his  summing 
up  he  says  of  the  early  fathers,  "  I  allow  that  sonic  of 
these  had  not  strong  natural  sense,  that  few  of  them 
had  much  learning,  and  none  the  assistances  which 
our  age  enjoys  in  some  respects  above  all  that  went 
before.  Hence  I  doubt  not  but  whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  reading  over  their  writings  for  that  |>oor  end 
will  find  many  mistakes,  many  weak  suppositions,  and 
many  ill-drawn  conclusions.  And  yet  1  exceedingly 
reverence  them,  as  well  as  their  writings,  and  esteem 
them  very  highly  in  love.  I  reverence  them  because 
they  were  Christians;  and  I  reverence  their  writings 
Itecause  they  describe  true  genuine  Christianity,  and 
direct  OS  to  the  strongest  evidence  of  tho  Christian 
doctrine"  (  Works,  X.  Y.  cd.,  v,  705-7«l). 

i.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  tho  study  of  the  fa- 
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then  in  England  by  the  so-called  Ciitholic  revival  in 
that  Church  in  the  first  half  of  th«  19th  century.  The 
old  reverence  for  their  authority,  und  oven  more,  a 
blind  following  of  their  guidance,  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  leaders  of  that  movement.  One  of  its 
best  fruits  was  the  publication  of  the  Library  of  the 
father*  (see  below)  The  movement  gave  rise,  as  is 
well  known,  to  a  bitter  controversy,  reopening  the 
whole  question  of  the  character  of  the  fathers,  their 
trustworthiness  as  witnesses,  their  authority  as  teach- 
ers, and  the  general  utility  of  studyiug  their  writings. 
We  cite  a  few  specimens : 

Coleridge,  in  his  Note*  on  Hactet,  especially  on  his 
Sermons,  remarks :  "  Let  any  competent  judge  read 
llacket's  life  of  archbishop  Williams,  and  then  these 
s?rmons,  and  so  measure  the  stultifying,  nugitying  ef- 
fect of  a  blind  and  uncritical  study  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  exclusive  prepossession  in  fivor  of  their  authority 
in  the  minds  of  manv  of  our  Church  dignitaries  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V  (Work*.  Harpers' ed.  X.  Y.,  v,  128). 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  who  was  a  hearty  hater  of  the 
Tractari  in  movement,  writes  on  the  authority  of  the 
fathers  as  follows :  "  In  fact,  it  would  greatly  help  to 
clear  this  question  if  we  understand  what  we  mean  by 
allowing  or  denying  the  authority  of  the  so-called  fa- 
thers. The  term  auihuriig  is  ambiguous,  and,  accord- 
ing  to  the  sense  in  which  I  use  it,  I  should  either  ac- 
knowledge it  or  deny  it.  The  writers  of  the  first  four 
or  of  the  first  seven  centuries  have  authority  just  as 
the  scholiasts  and  ancient  commentators  have ;  some 
of  them,  and  in  some  points,  are  of  weight  singly  ;  the 
agreement  of  many  of  them  has  much  weight;  the 
agreement  of  almost  all  of  them  would  have  great 
weight.  In  this  sense  I  acknowledge  their  authority, 
and  it  would  lie  against  all  sound  principles  of  criti- 
cism to  deny  it  But  if  by  authority  is  meint  a  de- 
cuic*  authority,  a  judgment  which  may  not  ba  ques- 
tioned, then  the  claim  of  authority  in  such  a  cise,  for 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  is  either  a  folly  or  a  revelation. 
Such  an  authority  is  not  hnmm,  but  divine :  if  any 
man  pretends  to  possess  it,  let  him  show  (iod's  clear 
warrant  for  his  pretension,  or  ho  must  lie  regarded  as 
a  deceiver  or  a  madman.  But  it  may  I*  said  that  an 
authority  not  to  be  questioned  was  conferred  by  the 
Roman  law  on  the  opinions  of  u  certain  number  of 
great  lawyers  :  if  a  judge  believed  that  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  was  erroneous,  he  yet  was  not  at  lib- 
erty to  follow  bis  own  private  judgment  in  departing 
from  it.  Why  may  not  the  sanu-  thing  be  allowed  in 
the  Church  ?  or  why  may  not  the  interpretations  of 
Cyprian,  or  Athan  isius,  or  Augustine,  or  Chrysostom 
lie  as  decisive,  with  respect  to  th«  true  sense  of  the 
Scripture*,  as  those  of  (iaius,  Paulus,  Modestiutts,  Li- 
lian, and  Papinian  were  acknowledged  to  Ik>  with  re- 
spect to  the  sense  of  the  Roman  law  ?  The  answer  is. 
that  the  emperor's  edict  could  atisolve  the  judge  from 
following  his  own  convictions  a  taut  the.  sense  of  the 
1  iw,  because  it  gave  to  th*  authorised  interpretation 
the  force  of  law.  The  text,  as  the  judge  interpreted 
it,  was  a  law  repealed  ;  the  comment  of  the  great  law- 
yers was  now  a  law  in  its  room.  As  a  mere  literary 
composition,  he  might  interpret  it  rightly,  and  (Iain* 
or  Papinian  might  bo  wrong;  hut  if  his  interpretation 
was  ever  so  right  grammatically  or  critically,  yet  le- 
g-illy it  was  mailing  to  the  purpose  ;  Gaius's  interpre- 
tation had  superseded  it,  and  was  now  the  law  which 
he  was  l>ound  to  oliev.  But  in  the  Church,  the  only 
point  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  discovery  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  text  of  the  divir  i  law  ;  no  human  power  can 
invest  the  comment  with  equal  authority.  The  emper- 
or said,  and  might  say  to  his  judges,  "  You  need  not 
consider  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  deremvirs  when 
they  wrote  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  of  Aquillius  when  he 
drew  up  the  Aquillian  law.  The  law  for  vmi  is  not 
what  the  decemvirs  may  have  meant,  but  what  their 
interpreters  meant ;  the  decemvirs'  meaning,  if  it  was 
their  meaning,  is  no  longer  the  law  of  Rome.'  But 


who  dare  say  to  a  Christian,  1  You  need  not  consider 
what  was  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ; 
the  law  for  you  now  is  the  meaning  of  Cyprian,  or 
Ambrose,  or  Chrysostom ;  that  meaning  has  supersed- 
ed the  meaning  of  Christ.'  A  Christian  must  find  oat 
Christ's  meaning,  and  believe  that  he  has  found  it,  or 
else  he  must  still  seek  for  it.  It  is  a  mutter,  not  of 
outward  submission,  but  of  inward  faith  ;  and  if  in  our 
inward  mind  we  are  persuaded  that  the  interpreter  has 
mistaken  our  1-ord's  meaning,  how  can  we  by  possi- 
bility adopt  that  interpretation  in  faith  ?"  {Mitcetkme. 
out  Work*,  N.  Y.  1*15,  p.  27J). 

Archdeacon  Hare  (in  his  notes  to  the  Minion  of  the 
Comforter)  seeks  to  show  that  even  the  greatest  of  the 
fathers  were  inferior,  in  their  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  great  divines  of  the  Reformation.  "'There 
is  much  truth,"  he  says,  "though  'tertians  not  without 
some  exaggeration  of  phrase,  in  what  Coleridge  says 
( I < twain* ,  Hi,  276)  with  reference  to  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  Calvin,  that  'the  least  of  them  was  not  infe- 
rior to  Augustine,  and  worth  a  brigade  of  the  Cyp- 
rians, FinniliaiiH.  and  the  like.'  Surely  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  this.  The  marvel,  the  contradiction 
to  the  whole  course  of  history  would  lw  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  special  Illu- 
mination which  was  granted  to  the  apostles  was  be- 
stowed on  the  chief  teachers  of  Christianity  down  to 
the  last  of  the  fathers,  was  then  withdrawn,  and  has 
l»ceii  withheld  ever  since.  But  for  such  a  limitation 
and  restriction  of  the  gifts  of  (he  Spirit  no  ground  can 
he  discovered,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  nature  of 
man  ;  nor  does  the  history  of  the  Church  present  any 
facts  to  support  it.  .  .  .  It  is  next  to  a  mora)  impossi- 
bility that  men  living  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  ancient 
world,  under  the  relaxing  and  palsying  influence*  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires,  when  all  intellec- 
tual and  moral  life  was  fast  waning  away,  and  the 
grand  and  stirring  ideas  and  aim*  which  had  drawn 
forth  the  energies  of  the  classical  nntions  in  their 
prime  had  been  superseded  by  rhetorical  tumor  and 
allegorical  and  grammatical  trifling,  should  have 
mounted  to  such  a  pitch  of  intellectual  power  as  to  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  noblest  minds  in  the  age  when 
all  the  faculties  of  the  now  world  were  bursting  into 
life,  and  when  one  region*  of  power  after  another  was 
laid  open  to  man,  and  called  him  to  rise  up  and  take 
possession  of  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no  antecedent  improba- 
bility that  a  theologian  in  the  sixteenth  century 
should  l»e  quite  as  wise  and  as  sound  an  expounder  of 
theological  truth  as  one  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  Though 
the  earlier  divines  may  have  had  certain  special  ad- 
vantages, the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  later 
period  were  far  greater  and  more  im-Kirtant ;  and  if 
they  had  peculiar  temptation*  to  lend  them  astray,  so 
had  the  others.  The  epoch  at  which  a  man  lives  does 
not  afford  us  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  savs,  except  so  far  as  his  testimony  may  be 
appealed  to  concerning  facts;  in  other  resects  the 
value  of  his  writings  must  be  determined  on  different 
grounds  by  candid  and  intelligent  criticism.  Xor  is 
such  criticism  less  needful  with  regard  to  the  fathers 
than  to  any  other  Iwdy  of  writers.  ...  To  I  hose  who 
ctudv  the  fathers  critically  and  discerningly  they  still 
yield  grains  of  precious  gold  in  abundance,  ns  we  sec 
in  the  excellent  exegetical  writings  of  Mr.  Trench. 
But  the  siqierstitious  and  idolatrous  are  ever  fond  of 
displaying  their  doting  by  picking  out  as  the  special 
objects  of  their  complacency  not  that  which  is  really 
valuable — other  men  might  approve  of  thut — but  that 
which  in  itself  is  worthless,  nny,  mawkishly  silly  or 
wildly  absurd.  .  .  .  And  with  what  exactitude  is  the 
training  of  some  of  our  patrolaters  who  are  lapsing 
into  Romanism  here  described !  The  issue.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  it,  h  is  been 
mainly  in  one  direction- — towards  Rome.  This  is  not 
because  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries 
ore  favorable  to  the  errors  and  corruption*  of  Rome, 
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The  contest  on  this  point  has  been  waged  again  and 
again,  and  the  victory,  in  the  main,  has  always  been 
on  our  aide.  But  tho  very  habit  of  looking  with  pros- 
trate mind."  to  outward  human  authority,  and  that, 
too,  authority  so  remote  from  the  special  wants  and 
yearnings  of  our  age,  and  incapable  of  speaking  to  us 
with  that  intelligent  fellow-feeling  which  elicits  the 
responsive  activity  of  our  own  spirits — to  authority, 
therefore,  which  can  only  speak  imperatively,  except 
to  the  few  whose  understandings  are  mature  enough 
to  consult  it  critically,  and  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  erroneous,  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant — 
tends  to  breed  an  imbecile  tone  of  judgment  which  i* 
incapable  of  standing  alone,  and  will  not  lie  content 
with  the  helps  wherewith  God  has  supplied  us,  liut 
craves  restlessly  for  some  absolute  authority  whereby 
it  may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  leading-strings  all  its  life 
long.  Such  minds,  when  one  prop  after  another  gives 
way  under  them,  as  they  find  out  that  no  father  can 
be  appealed  to  as  an  absolute  authority,  least  of  all  on 
the  particular  questions  which  agitate  our  times  the 
most,  will  try  to  save  themselves  from  falling  into  in- 
fidelity by  catching  desperately  bold  of  infallibility. 
And  how  how  long  will  this  (tear  them  up?"  (Hare, 
Vinduation  of  Luther,  p.  7(5  82). 

6.  But  some  of  the  opponents  of  an  undue  reverence 
for  the  fathers  have  not  been  wanting  in  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  historical  value.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexan- 
der (Anglo-Catholicitm  not  ApottoUcal,  Edinb.  1843, 
8vo)  gives  the  following  caution  against  under-esti- 
mating the  importance  and  value  of  the  fathers: 
"  There  has  been  among  Protestants  a  great  deal  of 
foolish  talking  and  much  jesting  that  is  anything  but 
convenient  upon  this  subject.  Men  who  have  never 
read  a  page  of  the  fathers,  and  who  could  not  read 
one  we  e  they  to  try,  have  deemed  themselves  at  Hb- 
erty  to  speak  iu  terms  of  scoffing  and  supercilious 
contempt  of  these  venerable  luminaries  of  the  early 
Cbnrch.  Because  Clement  of  Home  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  phoenix,  and  because  Justin  Martyr 
thought  the  sons  of  God  who  arc  said  in  Genesis  to 
have  intermarried  with  the  daughtors  of  men  were 
angels,  who  for  the  loves  of  earth  were  willing  to  fore- 
go the  joys  of  heaven ;  and  because  legends  and  old 
wives'  Cables  enow  are  found  in  almost  all  the  fathers, 
it  has  t>een  deemed  wise  to  reject,  despise,  and  ridicule 
the  whole  body  of  their  writings.  The  least  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  the  unsoundness  of  such  an  infer- 
ence. What  should  we  say  of  one  wlvo,  because  lord 
Bacon  held  many  opinions  which  modern  science  has 
proved  to  he  false,  should  treat  the  X<trvm  Organ  urn 
with  contempt?  or  of  one  who  should  deem  himself 
entitled  to  scoff  at  Richard  Baxter  liecause  in  his 
SainW  Rett  that  able  and  excellent  man  tries  to  prove 
the  existence  of  Satan  by  quoting  instances  of  his  ap- 
paritions, and  of  his  power  over  witches?  There  Is 
no  man,  however  good  or  great,  that  can  get  quite  be- 
yond the  errors  and  credulities  of  his  age.  It  be- 
comes us,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  tho  writings  of  a 
former  generation,  to  take  care  that,  in  rejecting  the 
bad,  we  do  not  also  despise  tho  good ;  and  especially 
that  wo  lie  not  found  availing  ourselves  of  advantages 
which  have  reached  us  through  the  medium  of  these 
writings,  while  we  ignorantly  and  ungratefully  dis- 
honor the  memory  of  those  by  whom  these  writings 
were  penned."  In  the  height  of  the  so-called  Tractn- 
rinn  controversy  in  England,  Isaac  Taylor  wrote  his 
Ancient  Christianity  anil  the  Doctrine*  of  the  Orfurd 
Tract*  fI.ond.  lftty,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1844;  reprint 
of  vol.  i,  Phila.  J840,  Vlmu)  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
"open  the  real  condition,  moral,  spiritual,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, of  the  ancient  Church  ;"  and  the  chief  aim  and 
tendency  of  the  book  is  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  especially  of  those  of  the  antc-Nicene  period. 
Yet  even  lie  devotes  a  chapter  to  show  the  dependence 
of  the  modem  Church  upon  the  ancient,  and  to  dep- 
recate a  "setting  at  naught"  of  patristical  learning. 


"  It  is  not,  we  may  be  sure,  those  who  possess  much 
of  this  indispensable  learning  that  in  any  such  way 
set  it  at  naught ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  rule  in  all 
walks  of  science  and  literature  that  the  scoffs  and  cap- 
tious objections  of  the  ignorant  need  not  he  seriouidy 
replied  to — 4  know  what  you  are  speaking  of,  and  then 
contemn  it.'  Now  the  mere  fact  of  applying  any  com- 
prehensive terms,  either  of  admiration  or  contempt,  to 
a  body  and  series  of  writers,  stretching  through  seven 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  and  these  writers  natives 
as  they  w  ere  of  distant  countries,  some  of  them  sjmpU 
and  rude,  while  others  were  erudite  and  accomplished, 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  heedlessness,  regarding  the 
matter  in  hand,  sufficient  to  excuse  a  silent  disregard 
of  the  objection  it  involves.  These  'fathers,'  thus 
grouped  as  a  little  Itand  by  the  objectors,  were  some 
of  them  men  of  as  brilliant  genius  as  any  age  has  pro- 
duced ;  some  commanding  a  flowing  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence, some  an  extensive  erudition,  sf  me  conversant 
with  the  great  world, .  some  whose  meditations  had 
been  ripened  by  years  of  seclusion,  some  of  them  the 
only  historians  of  the  times  in  which  tbey  lived,  some 
the  chiefs  of  the  philosophy  of  their  age;  and  if  we 
are  to  speak  of  the  whole  as  a  series  or  body  of  writers, 
they  are  the  men  who,  during  a  long  sera  of  deepening 
barbarism,  still  held  the  lamp  of  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  afford  us  almost  all  that  we  can  now 
know,  intimately,  of  the  condition  of  the  nations  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean,  from  the  extinction  of 
the  classic  fire  to  the  time  of  its  rekindling  in  tho  four- 
teenth century.  The  Church  was  the  ark  of  all  things 
that  had  life  during  a  deluge  of  seven  hundred  years. 
Such  is  the  group  which  is  often  conveniently  dismiss- 
ed with  a  concise  phrase  of  contempt  by  some !  It 
may  be  suspected  that  very  many  of  the  delighted  ad- 
mirers of  the  History  rfthr  I  he  lint  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  are  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  Gibbon's 
obligations  to — the  fathers.  Were  it  possible  to  draw 
off  from  that  seductive  work  the  entire  materials  de- 
rived by  tho  indefatigable  author  fn  m  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal compartment  of  his  library,  it  is  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  splendor,  the  accuracy,  the  correct  drawing, 
the  vivid  coloring,  which  are  its  chaim  and  praise, 
that  would  be  found  wanting.  Well  would  it  have 
been  if  some  of  the  professed  champions  and  histori- 
ans of  Christianity  had  been  as  tlx  roughly  conversant 
with  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  as  was  its 
most  dangerous  assnilant.  The  ignorance  of  which 
we  are  here  complaining  has  once  endangered  our  faith 
as  Christians,  and  it  is  now  endangering  our  faith  as 
Protestants.  Nearly  of  the  sau  e  quality,  and  usually 
advanced  by  the  same  pni  ties,  is  the  portentous  insin- 
uation, or  the  bold  and  appalling  averment,  that  there 
was  little  or  n<>  genuine  Christianity  in  the  world  from 
the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  to  those  of  Wick  line,  or  of 
Luther !  and  the  inference  from  this  assumption  is 
that  we  are  far  more  likely  to  be  led  astray  than  edi- 
fied by  looking  into  the  literature  of  this  vast  territory 
of  religious  darkness.  I  must  leave  it  to  those  who 
entertain  any  such  sombre  belief  as  this  to  repel,  in 
the  best  manner  they  are  able,  those  fiery  darts  of  in- 
fidelity which  will  not  fail  to  be  hurled  at  Christianity 
itself  as  often  as  the  opinion  is  professed.  "Such  per- 
sons, too.  must  expound  as  they  can  our  lord's  part- 
ing promise  to  his  servants.  Notions  of  this  sort,  and 
there  are  many  of  like  kind,  all  take  their  rise  from 
some  narrow  and  sectarian  hypothesis  concerning 
Christianity.  We  do  not,  perhaps,  find,  during  cer- 
tain cycles  of  the  Church's  history,  that  style  or  dia- 
lect which,  by  an  intimate  association  of  ideas,  has 
combined  itself  with  our  religious  sentiments,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  us  and  our  peculiar  feelings  as  if 
Christianity  itself  had  actually  not  been  extant  at 
such  times.  If  these  are  our  feelings,  it  is  well  that 
we  get  rid  of  them  with  all  speed.  Christianity  is  ab- 
solute truth.  l>earing  with  various  effect,  from  age  to 
age,  upon  our  distorted  and  discolored  human  nature, 
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but  never  so  powerfully  pervading  the  foreign  sub-  Cursus  Completus,  *eu  Hibliotheca  Cnivrrstdis,  integra, 
stance  it  enters  as  to  undergo  no  deflections  itself,  or  ric,  Omnium  SS.  Patrum,  Dvdorum,  Scriptoruuvjur  Ec- 
to  take  no  stains;  and  as  its  influence  varies,  from  age  cltsiaMicorum  (Paris,  1*44  1*67).  This  immense  coi- 
to  age,  in  intensity,  as  well  as  in  the  particular  direc-  lection  includes  all  the  Latin  writers  from  the  u intui- 
tion it  may  take,  so  does  it  exhibit,  from  nge  to  age,  ical  age  down  to  the  time  of  Innocent  111  (A.D.  1216), 
great  variations  of  form  and  hue.  But  the  men  of  |  and  the  Greeks  down  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
any  one  age  indulge  too  much  the  overweening  temper  '  Florence  (A.I).  1431*).  In  most  cases  the  Benedictine 
that  attaches  always  to  human  nature  when  they  say  '  texts  are  followed.    Ample  indexes  are  given,  both 


to  themselves,  our  Christianity  is  absolute  Christian 
ity,  but  that  of  such  or  such  an  age  was  a  mere  shadow 
of  it.  All  mystification  apart,  as  well  as  a  supersti- 
tious and  overweening  deference  to  antiquity,  nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  facts  on  which  rests  the 
legitimate  use  and  value  of  ihc  ancient  documents  of 
Christianity,  considered  as  the  repositories  of  those 
practices  and  opinions  which,  obscurely  or  ambiguous- 
ly alluded  to  in  the  canonical  writings,  are  found, 
drawn  forth,  and  illustrated  in  the  records  of  the  times 
immediately  succeeding.  These  records  contain  at 
once  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  capital  articles  of  our 
faith  and  an  exposition  of  minor  sentiments  and  eccle- 
siastical usages,  neither  of  which  can  be  surrendered 
without  some  serious  loss  and  damige"  (Tavlor,  An- 
cient Christpmity,  8vo  ed.  p.  66-71). 

6.  The  more  recent  tendency  among  the  theologians 


alphabetical  and  analytical,  of  the  Latin  fathers  ;  those 
for  the  Greek,  unfortunately,  were  not  all  finished  when 
Migne's  establishment  was  burned  down  in  186X.  The 
Latin  fathers  fill,  with  the  indexes,  two  hundred  and 
twenty -two  volumes  iui|ierial  octavo.  The  Greek 
writers  (w  ith  I-atin  versions)  take  up  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  volumes  c>f  the  same  »ize.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion  of  the  Greek  fathers  is  also  published  separately 
in  eighty-four  volumes.  For  purposes  of  reference, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the  most  conven- 
ient series  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  ever 
published.  Complaints  are  made  of  many  of  the  vol- 
umes (and  justly)  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been 
taken  with  the  editing ;  and  it  is  further  charged  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  old  literary  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Koine,  of  modifying,  omitting,  und  even  garbling,  for 
polemical  purpose,  has  liecn  followed  by  Migne.  For 


of  Gernuny,  England,  and  America  is  to  study  the  fa-  j  the  study  of  speciul  authors  there  are,  certainly,  cdi- 


thera  more  thoroughly  than  ever,  but  to  studv  them 
in  a  scientific  way,  for  historical  rather  than  polemical 
and  dogmatical  ends ;  or,  where  dogmatic  interests  are 
involved,  to  use  the  fathers  historically,  and  not  as  au- 
thorities. The  terms  Patristics  and  Patrology  have 
come  into  use  to  designate  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  fathers  on  the  one  hand  [see  Pathistics],  and 
their  theology  on  the  other  [see  Pathology].  These 
branches  have  not  yet  taken  fully  scientific  shape,  but 
they  are  on  the  way  to  it  (see  the  references  below). 

IV.  Collective  Editions  of  the  Fathers.— 1.  The  first 
great  collection  was  that  of  I'c  la  Bigne,  who  formed 
the  idea  of  a  collection  of  the  fathers  with  a  view  of 
opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protestants.  This 
scheme  met  with  the  approbation  of  his  su|>eriors  in 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  first  eight  volumes  appeared  at 


tions  to  be  had  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  than 
Migne's;  and  no  student  who  desires  to  be  thorough 
in  critical  study  would  ever  be  satisfied  without  com- 
parison of  various  editions.  But  with  all  drawbacks, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Cursus  Completus  Patrologia 
is  an  indispensable  necessity  to  every  large,  theologi- 
cal or  historical  library. 

Incomplete  Collections  and  Trantlations.  —  Among 
these  we  cite,  1.  A  useful  abridgment  or  annlysis,  in 
alphabetical  order,  viz.  Mb.  Max.  Patrum  in  FpUomen 
redacta  (Augsb.  1719,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  2.  Coml>etis.  Grm- 
ro- J  Ait.  J 'at  rum  HVdiothrcrr  Xovum  Auctuarium  (1648); 
also  his  ftibliothecrr  Grircorvm  Patrum  Auctuarium  A'o- 
riuimum  (•>  parts,  1672) ;  3.  Canisius,  A  nt'ujtur  Isctioncs 
sen  mria  veter.  mrmummta  (Ingolstadt,  1601),  enlarged 
by  Bdsnage  (Amst.  1672.4  vols,  fol.);  4.  Montfaucon, 
Collectio  Sam  Patrum  et  Script.  Grarorum  (Paris,  1706, 


Paris  in  1575,  and  the  9th  in  1579.    It  is  entitled  £if>- 

liotheca  Veterum  Patrum  et  Antiquorum  Scriptorum  Ec-  I  2  vols,  fol.) ;  5.  D'Achery,  Spicilegium  sire  collectio  vet. 
e'esiasticomm  I. a  tine,  and  it  contained  about  200  writ-  :  aliquot  Scriptorum  (Paris,  1655-77,13  vols. ;  Par.  1728, 
ers.    The  2d  edit.,  somewhat  improved,  was  published  3  vols,  fol.);  6.  Grabe,  SpiciUgium  SS.  Patrum  ut  et 


at  Paris  in  1589,  9  vols.  fol.  The  3d  edit.  (Paris,  1609, 
11  vols,  fol.)  has  the  addition  of  an  Auctuarium.  In 
these  editions  the  writers  are  classed  according  to  sut>- 
jects.  The  Ith  edit.,  or  rather  a  new  work  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Cologne,  has  the  writers  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  It  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1608,  In  14 
vols,  fol.,  to  which  in  1622  a  supplement  in  one  vol. 
was  added.  The  5th  edit,  (or  4th  of  Dc  la  Bigne)  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1624,  in  10  vols,  fol.,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  an  Auctuarium  ( ! rtrco- I.atinu m  compiled  by 
L*  Due  (the  Jesuit  Fronto  t hiatus),  ami  in  1629  a  Sup- 
plemmtutn-  Ixitinum  in  two  vols,  was  added.  The  fith 
edit,  (or  5th  of  I>e  la  Bi  .'ne).  printed  at  Paris  in  1634,  in 
17  vols,  fol.,  contains  the  preceding,  with  the  Auctua- 
rium and  Supplement irm  incorporated.  The  7th  edit,  in 
1654  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  last.  2.  In  1677  ap- 
peared at  Lyons  (27  vols,  fol.)  the  Hibliotheca  Patrum, 
which  generally  and  deservedly  bears  the  name  of 
BiUio'kci  Maxima  Patrum  Lnpiunensis.  It  contains 
nearly  all  the  writers  found  in  the  preceding  works 


heretic,  seculipost  Christ.  I-III  (2d  edit.  Oxon.  1714,  2 
vols.  8vo);  7.  Martene  et  Durand,  Amplissima  collec- 
tio vet.  script,  et  monument,  hist.  (Paris,  1724-33,  9  vols, 
fol.);  8.  Kouth,  Scriptorum  Ecdesiasticorum  Opuscula 
('-'d  edit.  Oxford,  1840, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  9.  Routh,  Heliquue 
Sacrtr,  tire  auctonnn  /i  re  jam  drperditorwn  2  et  3  mrcu- 
/»,  accedunt  synodi  et  ejnst.  canon.  Xiarn.  (Oxf.  1846  8, 
5  vols.  8vo) ;  10.  Angelo  Mai,  Script,  ret.  nora  collectio 
(Rom*,  1825-38, 10  vols.  4to);  11.  l\n\,Spicilegium  Ro- 
manum  (Komie,  1839-44,  10  vols.  8vo);  12.  Mai.  S»ra 
Patrum  Hibliotheca  (Rom.  1852,7  vols.  4to);  13.  Pitra, 
Spici!tq>um  Sotesmense  (Par.  1852  sq.,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  14. 
(Or/aid  Selrction),  Bi':  Pair.  Eccl.  Gnkotiae,  qui  ante 
orientis  et  Occident  is  schisma  Jt  •ruerunt ;  delccta  Presby- 
teromm  quorundam  Oxoniensium  (Oxf.  8vo,  1838,  and 
following  years  —  still  issuing);  15.  (Oxford  transla- 
tion). Library  of  thr  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
anterior  to  the  division  of  the  East  and  West  (translated 
by  members  of  the  English  Church ;  edited  by  E.  B. 
Pusey,  J.  Kcble,  C.  Marriott,  Oxford.  8vo,  1839,  and 


together  with  many  others  (Latin  only),  chmnologi- 1  following  years  ;  40  vols,  issued);  16.  Hibliotheca  Pa- 
cally  arranged.    3.  After  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
no  similar  work  appeared  until  that  of  Andre  Galland 
the  title  of  Hiblioihera 


trum  concionatoria,  hoc  est,  anni  totius,  evangelia,  festa 
dominica,  etc.,  homiUis  atque  smnonibus  adornata  SS. 
Patr.  et  script,  rccfr*.  qui  tredecim  prior,  smc. Jhr., Opera, 
i  antiqtiorumque  Serif dorum  Ecclesiasti  orum  pos-  et  studio  F.  Francisci  Combclis ;  editio  castigata,  etc. ; 
tremd  J.ugdunrnsi  mult»  lorupletior  atqur  accuratior,  in  ed.  A.Goncl  et  Ludovic.  Pere  (Paris,  1852  sq. ;  to  form 
14  vols.  fol.  (Venice,  17(56-178!).  The  Greek  texta  are  '  30  vols,  large  8vo) ;  17.  (Hand  Editvms),  OWrthUr,  Op- 
given,  with  Latin  versions.  Galland  omits  many  au-  rra  Patrum  Gnrcorum,  Greek  et  Lat.  (Wireeb.  1777-1)'-', 
thors  given  In  the  Bibl.  .Mar.,  hut  adds  also  180  not  10  vols.  8v«>);  Ibid.  Op.  Patrum  iMtinorum  (I7.y0  91); 
given  in  It.  4.  The  most  complete  edition  of  both  I  Riehter,  Ribliofhem  Srlrrta  Patrum  Grtrcorum  (Lips. 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  la  that  of  Mi^ne,  Patroloyia  I  1826  et  seq.,  Josephus,  Philo,  Clemens) ;  Tbilo, Patrum 
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Gracorvm  Dogmatica  (Leipz.  1853-4,  2  vol*.  8vo,  Ath- 
anasius,  Buail,  Gregory  Naziauzcn);  Gersdorf.  I'atrum 
Eecles.  J  ah.  selecta  BibiiotAeea  ( Lips.  1888, 18  vols.  12mo. 
Clemens  Rom.,  Cyprian,  Tcrtullian,  Ambrose,  Ijutnn- 
tius,  Aniobius,  Minucius  Felix  ;  a  very  correct  and 
convenient  edition);  Corpus  ticriptm:  F.cr'es.  Jjttino- 
rum  (edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of  Vi- 
enna, 186(5,  and  continuing);  Corpus  ApoLigetarum  se- 
tvndi  *rcu!i  (ed.  Otto,  Jena,  1847,  8  voU.  issued)  ;  Cor- 
pus llirrttujlotjicum  (cd.Oehler,  Berlin,  1850  Co,  5  vol*. 
8vo)  ;  18.  ((Jerman  Translation),  Summtl.  Werlx  der 
Kirchcnrdttr  uu  Deutsche  ulnrsetzt.  (edit.  Ziegler  and 
Wiiitxm  iim,  Kemptcti,  1*31-1x54;  :'9  vols.  publ.  up  to 
1854);  19.  The  Ante-Sirene  Christian  library;  trans- 
lation* of  the  Ante-Sicene  Fathers,  edited  by  Robert* 
and  Doiiuldson,  an  admirably  conceived  and  executed 
work.  Up  to  this  date  (January,  1x09)  the  following 
have  l>cen  issued:  Vol.  i,  Th'  Aposfo&C  Fathers,  trans- 
lated by  Kev.  Dr.  Rol>erts,  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  Kev.  F. 
Crombie;  vol.  ii,  The  Writings  of  Justin  Martyr  ami 
Athenagoras,  translated  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dod*,  A.M.. 
Kev. George  Keith,  A.M.,  and  Kev.  D.  P.  I*ratten  j  vol. 
iii.  Thr  Writings  ofTatian  and  Theophilus,  and  the  C!em- 
ent.'nr  Recognitions,  translated  by  H.  P.  Prattcn,  Rev. 
Marcus  Dods,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  T.  Smith,  D.D.;  vol.  iv, 
The  Writings  of  C/munt  of  A  Irximdria,  translated  by 
Rev.  W.  Wilson,  M. A. ;  vol.  v,  The  Writings  of  Irrntrus, 
translated  by  Rev.  A.  Roberta  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Ram- 
baut ;  vol.  vi,  The  Refutation  of  all  lb  regies  by  Hijt- 
po'ytus,  translated  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Macmahon,  M.A. ; 
with  Fragment*  from  his  Commentaries  on  various 
Rooks  of  Scripture,  translated  by  Rev.  S.  I).  F.  Sal- 
mond ;  vol.  vii,  The  Fire  Books  of  Tertullian  against 
Marrion.  translated  by  I'eter  Holmes,  I). I).;  vol.  viii, 
Th>-  Writiutfs  of  C'/fri  a>,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  vol.  i,  con- 
taining the  Epi-tles  and  some  of  the  Treatise*,  trans- 
lated by  Rev.E.Wallis,  Ph.  D. ;  vol.  ix,  Iremrus,  vol. 
ii.  translated  by  Rev.  H.  Rolwrt*  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Ram- 
baut ;  vol.  x,  The  Writings  oj  (hrigen,  translated  by 
Rev.  F.  Crombie,  M.A.  For  editions  of  the  fathers 
separately,  see  the  individual  names  In  their  alpha- 
betical places. 

III.  I  lor**  on  the  Fathers;  thtir  Vterary  history, 
th'ir  use,  authori'y,  etc. — 1.  Jerome  (f  420),  De  Viris 
JVnstribus  s.  eatnttgu*  Sctiptor.  Eecles.  (Migne,  Patrol. 
Lai.  xxiii,  602  sq.,  many  editions  and  recensions ;  the  | 
work  is  the  basis  of  Fabricius.  Bi'>Rotheca  Fcclesiastica,  I 
Hamburg,  1718,  fob):  2.  Photius  (+  890),  Ib/iXioGi/r/j.  ! 
Biblii'theca  (Migne,  Patrol.  Groc.  vols,  ciii,  civ),  con- 
taining sketches  of  280  pagan  and  Christian  writers;  8.  | 
Belbinnine,  Liber  d*  Scriptor.  Ecclesicuticis (Rom.  1613, 
and  often);  4.  Cave,  Scn'ptomm  Eecles.  Bistoria  Litir- 
aria,  ad  BBC,  xiv  (2  part*.  Lond.l6*8  98  ;  Genev.  1705, 
1720;  Rasel,  1711;  Oxford  [continued  by  Whaiton]. 
1710-43,  2  vols,  fob);  5.  Dupin,  Sour.  Bi'bliotheque  d?s 
Auteurs  F.ccl»euis!iqios (Paris,  16X6-1098,  17  vols.  8vo; 
Annl.  1093-1715,  19  vols.  4to ;  Latin  version.  Pa  is, 
1692  sq.,  3  vols.  4to  [up  to  Augustine];  English  ver- 
sion, including  17th  century,  Ixrnd.  169:1-1707,  17  vols, 
bound  in  7  or  8 ;  Dublin,  1722  24,  3  vols.  fol.  [without 
the  17th  century];  see  Dri'ix);  0.  Ceillier,  lli'tn'n 
fim^rale  des  A  uteurs  Sarres  ft  eccUmistiqnes  (Par.  1 729- 
63,  23  vol*.  4to;  new  edition,  revised  with  additions, 
Paris.  I860  IMC,',,  15  vols.  imp.8vo;  we  Ckii.i.ikk  i  ;  7. 
Tillemont,  M'tnoires  pntr  strrir  it  I'histoire  rcihritis- 
tique  (Par.  1(193,  10  vols.)  ;  8.  Oudin.  Commenturius  de 
ficrifitor.  Eecles.  antiquis,  professing  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
left  by  Cave,  Dupin,  etc  (Lips.  1722,  3  vols,  fob);  9. 
Le  Nourrv,  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  BVd.  Mot.  Pair. 
(Paris,  17i'»3  15,  2  vols,  fob);  10.  Tricalet.  Bibli»th^fue 
portatiee  des  pi-res  de  Hglise  (Paris,  1757-63,  9  vols. 
8vo);  11.  Sprenu'er,  Th>-s  tttrus  rei  patristic*  (Wireeb. 
1782-94.  3  vols.  4to);  12.  Lumper,  Hist.  theolo>,ico-Crtt- 
ica  de  rita  scrij/tis,  etc.,  SS.  Putrum  (Au_\Vind.  17X3- 
99,  13  vols.  8vo)  ;  13.  Fabricius.  liilliotheca  (irirca,  etc. 
(Hatnb.  1708-28, 14  vola. ;  ed.  by  Harless.  1790  to  1812, 
12  vols,  including  Index) ;  Fabricius,  Bibliothtca  Fccle- 


siastica (mentioned  above)  ;  Fabricius,  flib'iotheca  La- 
tin a  (see  F.UiKirirs  > ;  1 1.  Walch,  Bibliath'Cit  Patris- 
trica  (Jena,  1770 ;  new  ed.  by  Danz,  Jena,  1834,  Bvo) ; 
15.  (/»/rorfarf/oiM  to  Pasties  ami  P.ttrology),  Wilhclm 
(IL  Cath.),  Patrologia  ad  urns  atadtm,  (Freib.  1775  ; 
Engelhardt.  Leitfaden  zu  Vmlrsungen  ub.die  Patristik 
(Krlangen,  1823)  ;  (iuldwitzer  (R.  C),  Bibliograp/iie  d. 
Kirch*  n-Yater  (Niirnlwrg,  1833  4,  2  vols.  8vo,  not  of 
much  value);  Lochercr(R.  C.),  Ijehrbuch  der  Patrologie 
i  Mainz,  1837,  8vo);  Permaneder  (R.  C),  Patrologia 
grnrridi',  sjncialis  (I^ndshut,  1841  43,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Mohler  (R.  C),  J'atrologir,  ed.  by  Reithmayr  (Repens- 
burg,  1840;  only  first  vol.  finished,  covering  first  three 
centuries);  Fessler  (It.  ('.),  Institutiones  Patrol.,  up  to 
Gregory  the  Great  (1850  51,  2  vols.  8vo);  Alzog  (R. 
C.  l,  lirundriss  d.  J'atrologi'  (I >eib.  1>>6C,  8vo);  Donald- 
son, Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature,  etc.  (men- 
tioned aliove,  I^ond.  1864,  3  vols.  8vo);  16.  {On  the  U/e 
of  the  Fathers),  Nat.  Ronaventnra  (R.  C),  Trait?  de  la 
lecture  de*  L'ervs  (Paris,  1888-97) ;  alro  in  Utin,  De  .pt. 
meth.  legend,  ecclesins.  Pair.  (August.  Vind.  1766,  8vo)  ; 
DailU-  (see  above),  Bight  Use  rfthe  Fa/hers  (Phil.  1842, 
12mo);  Goode,  Dirine  Rv'e  of  Faith,  etc.  (Ixmd.  1853, 
3  vols.;  Phila.  2  vols.);  Peek,  App-alfrom  Tradition 
(N.  York,  1844);  and  other  works  cited  under  Faith, 
Ri  lk  of  (q.  v.l;  also  CampMI,  Prdim.  Diss,  to  Four 
Gosj/els  (diss,  iv);  Milton,  Prrlitical  Fpiscrqiary  (Prose 
Works,  vol.  i);  Conybeare,  Framination  of  the  Ante- 
Xicenc  Fathers  (Hampton  LccL1839);  Taylor,  A nrient 
Christianity  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Hare.  Yiwlication  of 
iMther;  Blunt,  Right  Use  of  Of  Early  Fathers,  agaimt 
Daill6  and  others  (Ix»ndon,  1857,  8vo);  SchafT,  Church 
Bistory,  i,  453  sq. ;  Mo*e»  Stuart,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
i,  125  sq. ;  Jahrbucher  fiir  deutsche  Thmlogir,  1^67,  2, 
XV) ;  1H(!7, 4,  760 ;  F.  Nitzsch.  in  Jahrhucht  r  f.  deuUche 
TheiJoqie,  x.  87  sq.  ;  Schwann,  DogmengeM hichft  der 
pat,-is't.Zeit.(M\\nHt<T,  1867. 8vo);  Hiil  vr.IXe  Phi'oso- 
phie  d.  Kirchenrater  (Vtlnchen,  1867,  8vo)  ;  Levctrc, 
Dictionnaire  de  L'atrologie  (Paris,  5  vols.  8vo).  Urief 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  fathers  may  be  fonnd  in 
Hook,  Fecit siastical  Biogmphy  (8  vols.  12mo,  I-ondnn, 
1845  52);  Evan«,  Bi,gr\ij>hy  of  the  Early  Church  (2d 
edit.  Ixindon,  1859.  2  vols,  lxmo) ;  copious  biographies 
of  them  in  Bohringer,  Kirchen^tschichte  in  Biographun 
(Zurich,  9  parts,  1842  58). 

Fathom  (o/rymrf),  a  nautical  measure  of  six 
(Greek)  feet  in  length  (strictly  6-81  Engl  feet)  ;  prop- 
erly (as  the  word  implies)  the  space  which  one  can 
cover  by  extending  the  arms  laterally  (Acts  xxvii, 
28).    See  Mkasukf.. 

Patio  de  Duillers,  Nicolas,  a  learned  mathe- 
matician and  an  eccentric  religious  enthusiast,  waa 
»Kirn  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland.  Feb.  16. 166-1.  and  died  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  Fngland,  in  1753.  He  was 
educated  in  Geneva,  visited  and  spent  some  time  in 
Paris  und  the  Hague,  but  finally  chose  England  for 
his  home.  He  early  showed  great  ability  1n  the  ex- 
act sciences,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  propounded  a 
new  theory  of  the  earth  and  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  in 
a  letter  to  Cassini,  to  whose  theory  of  zodiacal  light 
he  in  1685  gave  new  developments.  He  made  several 
useful  and  curious  applications  of  science  to  practical 
life,  one  of  which  was  a  new  method  of  determining 
the  speed  of  a  vessel.  In  the  controversy  regarding 
the  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus  he  was  an 
earnest  sup|»orter  of  the  claims  of  Newton.  Ijiter  in 
life  he  adopted  extravagant  views  on  religious  sul>- 
jects,  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  prophets  of  the 
Cevennes,  and  claimed  for  himself  inspiration  and  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  Neither  the  ridicule 
which  Shaftesbury,  in  his  letter  on  enthusiasm,  aimed 
at  him,  nor  his  public  exposure  with  two  other  persons 
on  the  pillory  in  London  (Sept.  1707)  "for  al>etting 
and  favoring  Elias  Marion  in  his  wicked  and  coun- 
terfeit prophecies,"  had  the  effect  to  cure  him  of  his 
He  even  went  to  Asia  In  the  hope  of 
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converting  the  world,  bat,  not  meeting  with  success,  Egyptians,  whose  monuments  aJiound  with  illustra- 
rcturned  to  England  again,  and  spent  his  time  in  re-  tions  of  their  rearing  and  culinary  application.  tje« 
tirement,  pursuing  his  scientific  labors,  but  still  cher-  Fowl. 
ishing  his  extravagant  religious  opinions.  Many  sci- 
entific works  from  his  pen  are  extant,  but  hi9  writings 
in  favor  of  the  prophets  of  the  Cevenncs  are  now- 
unknown.  —  Hocfcr,  A'onr.  Bingraphie  Generate,  xvii, 
138. 


Fatling.  1.  St^l*?,  meri',  a  fatted  animal,  espe- 
cially bullock  ("  calf  ")  for  slaughter,  2  Sam.  vi,  13 ; 
Isa.  xi,  6;  Ezek.  xxxix,  IK.  2.  n"3,  me' nek,  a  mar- 
rmpy  sheep  (q.  v.),  especially  of  the  fat-tailed  variety 
(Psa.  lxvi,  15).  3.  Improperly  for  n:i*3,  mishneh' , 
the  tttond  in  rank,  i.  e.  of  inferior  quality,  1  Sam.  xv, 
9.  4.  (Corresponding  with  No.  \\  mriaro^,  corn  .Ad, 
i.  e.  stilled,  fat,  Matt.  xxii.  4.    See  Fat. 

Faton.  Nicholas,  a  French  mystic  writer,  bom  at 
Arras  in  1044,  died  at  Sl.Onpr  in  16'J4.  took  the  vows 
of  the  Dominican  order  in  the  convent  at  Arras,  and 
subsequently  entered  that  at  St.  Omer.  We  have 
from  him  :  1.  Le.  Paradi*  terrejtre  du  S  tint  Itosaire  de 
V augu.de  Vitrge,  m<re  de  Difii,  etc.,  in  4  vols.,  of  which 
only  one  vol.  appeared  (St.  Omer  et  Lille,  16U2, 12mo): 
— 2.  A  treatise  on  the  famous  miracle  of  the  holy  can- 
dle, entitled  Dlscvurs  stir  Is  Prodljes  du  Saint  Ckrge, 
etc.,  of  which  the  lirst  edition,  quite  rare,  St.  Omer. 
1699 ;  the  second  and  third,  Arras,  1696,  sm.  8vo,  anil 
1741,  12mo. — Iloefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gen. 

Fattad  Fowl  (CD13K  CHa""?,  barburim'  abu- 
rim' ,  Sept.  opviSwv  IkXiktuiv  a  rtrra,  Vulg.  arts  (Uti- 
les) are  included  in  1  Kings  iv,  23  [v,  3],  among  the 
daily  provisions  for  Solomon's  table.  Gesenius  (Th*s. 
Ileb.  p.  240)  prefers  to  translate  this 


Faucher,  Denis,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Aries,  A.L>.  14X7,  and  died  at  the  abl>*y  of  Lerins 
in  1562.  In  150m  he  entered  the  Rencdictinc  order  at 
the  convent  of  I'olinore,  near  Mantua,  and  in  1515  was 
sent  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  of  which  he  in  ad- 
vanced years  became  prior.  His  works  are  found  in 
Vincent  Rarrale's  (of  Salerno)  Lhronolyui  Sancto'ttm 
et  Aliorum  virorum  i'lusttium  ac  Abbatum  Sacnr  insuUe 
Lerineutis  (Lyon,  1613,  4to). — Hocfer,  Xom.Biog.  Hen. 

Faucher,  J ean,  a  French  Protestant  preacher  and 
controversialist,  died  at  Nlsmes  in  162*.  lie  was  min- 
ister at  Czes,  when  he  was  sent  in  16U  by  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Lower  Languedoc  as  deputy  to  the 
Assembly  at  Sommieres,  and  in  1615  to  that  at  Greno- 
ble. When  this  latter  assembly  was  in  the  following 
year  transferred  to  Nismes,  Faucher  was  chosen  pas- 
tor and  professor  of  theology  in  that  city.  He,  bow- 
ever,  followed  the  assembly  to  Rochelle,  and  did  not 
return  to  Nismes  until  1617,  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
|>cace.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character, 
and  agreed  in  opinion  with  those  Huguenots  who 
hoped  by  force  of  arms  to  secure  liberty  of  conscience, 
if  not  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France. 
He  persistently  advocated  a  policy  in  consonance  with 
such  views  in  the  assembly  from  1615  to  1617,  as  in- 
deed also  in  that  convoked  by  the  duke  of  Rohan  in 
August,  1622,  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace  with  the 
king,  declaring  that  to  open  their  cities  to  him  would 
prove  the  sacrineo  of  their  liberties.  Only  two  works 
from  his  pen  are  known,  viz.,  Erorcismes  dirint,  ou 
Chr'tiennt-s  ;  our  ckasser  le*  d-mons  et  let 
esprit*  abu*eur$  qui  trtmbleni  les  nnpiume* 


<5V  f£S7   (Nismes,  1626,  sm.  8vo),  and  Zacharie,  ou 
f     la  Saintite  du  Manage  et  partieuliert- 


An  ancient  Fgyptian  Poulterer's  Shop,  -bowing  the  feeding  and  plucking  of 


Mariage  du  rcclrnastiques, . 
rusatp  de*  sous-introduites  et  autrr*  impu- 
reti*  de*  contcience*  eauterizees  (Nismes, 
1627,  sm.  8vo).— Hoefcr,  AW.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate ;  Haag,  La  France  protest  ante.  (J. 
W.  M.) 

Fauchet,fLACi>K,  commonly  known 
as  the  ablWj  Fauchet,  and  a  prominent 
Girondist  in  the  French  Revolution,  was 
born  at  Domes,  in  the  department  of 
Ni6vre,  Sept.  22,  1744,  and  was  guillo- 
tined at  Paris  Oct.  81,  179S.  After  hla 
ordination  he  Ijecaine  one  of  the  priests 
of  St.  Roch,  at  Paris.  When  scarcely  30 
j'ears  of  age  he  delivered  a  panegyric 
on  St.  Louis  liefore  the  French  Academy, 
and  was  soon  thereafter  appointed  grand 

.  ,,  ,  .   ,,        .  „,.-.  ,      .  „,  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Routes;  then 

refemng  the  won!  to  the  root  nn3,  "to  be  pure,    be-  one  of  (hc  ^         hwit|  and  allllot  of  Monlfori, 

cause  of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bird.    He  gives  Ucarre  in  Brittany.    In  a  sermon  delivered  in  17*8 

reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  word  in  the  cog-  ttt  tho        ^  fa  jios^rr  at  Surones,  he  manifested  so 

nate  languages  included  also  the  meaning  of  swan  strongly  his  sympathy  wi.h  the  revolutionary  tcn- 

(comp.  Bochart.  Ilieroz.  ii.  127).    Michaelis  (Supplrm.  dency  that  his  name  'was  stricken  from  the  iist  of 

p.  226)  less  aptly  Interprets  frl  I  ammals  (from  the  cour(  p^Hiers.    Thenceforth  an  outspoken  and  zeal- 

Chald.  -3,  &  fell).    Whether  domestic  poultry  was  0us  champion  of  the  new  political  doctrines,  he  was 

much  raised  by  the  Hebrews  has  lieen  a  matter  of  dis-  active  in  the  popular  meetings  in  Paris,  a  participant 

pute :  but  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  thev  in  the  movements  against  the  Rastile,  was  named  a 

should  not  in  this  respect  have  been  as  well  supplied  member  of  the  Commune  de.  Paris,  and  assisted  in  the 

as  their  neighbors  the  rvzyptians,  who  gave  great  at-  reorganization  of  the  Church  by  composing  the  treatise 

t  ntion  to  them.    See  Hex.    As  it  is  pretty  generally  entitled  Retifkm  Xationde,  and  was  one  of  the  editors 

conceded  that  some  kind  of  bird  is  intended  by  the  of  the  Btmehe  de,  Ftr  (Iron  Month).    In  1791  he  was 

barbnr  here  designated,  none  can  in  this  particular  made  constitutional  bishop  of  Calvados,  from  whirh 

conqiete  with  the  dung-hill  fowl ;  and  the  fattening  department  be  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly 

implies  their  domestication,  while  the  fact  of  their  dai-  and  the  Convention,  where,  though  a  zealous  Repulv. 

ly  consumption  at  the  royal  table  argues  their  extcn-  lican,  he  opposed  the  extreme  measures  Liken  in  re- 

sive  cultivation  and  common  use.    Geese,  however,  gard  to  the  king  ami  the  Church,  supporting  by  his 

may  very  prolmbly  lie  intended,  as  they  were  an  es-  pen  in  the  Journal  dr*  Ami*  th«  positions  maintained 

article  of  food  anciently,  especially  among  the  by  him  in  the  Legislature.    He  consequently  incur- 
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red  the  hatred  of  the  Jacobins,  and  was  included  in 
the  list  of  21  Girondists  pruscrilwd  by  that  |«rty ;  was 
accused  of  federalism  and  complicity  in  the  crime  of 
Charlotte  Corduy,  though  the  only  ground  on  which 
this  hut  charge  was  based  was  the  accidental  fact  that 
Corday,  coming  to  Paris  an  entire  stranger,  had  ap- 
plied to  him,  as  the  bishop  of  her  province,  for  an  in- 
troduction to  the  tribunes.  He  was,  however,  ad- 
judged guilty,  and  executed  with  his  fellow-Girondist 
deputies.  The  statements  as  to  his  repentance  and 
recantation  of  Republican  doctrines  in  prison,  made  by 
the  ablie-  I<othringcr  (letter  in  vol.  iv  of  AnnaUn  Ca'ho- 
lique*),  and  of  his  venality  by  De  MollcvHle  (Mtmt,ir,», 
ii,  355-0),  rest  upon  ton  questionable  grounds  to  be 
accepted  as  true.  In  addition  to  the  discourses  and 
writings  above  mentioned,  he  published  funeral  ora- 
tions in  honor  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  archbishop 
of  Itourges,  and  the  abl«e  de  l'Epee;  a  eulogium  of 
Franklin,  three  discourses  on  lil*ertyt  and  one  on  the 
agreement  of  religion  and  liliorty,  a  treatise  in  favor 
of  the  agrarian  law,  and  a  portion  of  the  text  of  the 
7 dli lean  de  la  Iterolution. — lloefer.  Sour.  Bioy.  Gener. 
xvii,  163—5 ;  I-aniartine,  Mutton/  of  the  Girondist* ;  Jar- 
ry  (I'ablie  Valmeron),  LWbbe  Fauchet  peint  par  lui- 
meme,  etc.  (Jcrsev,  171*1);  Vie  de  I  Abb*  Fauchet  (Paris, 
1791) ;  Alison,  iiitton,  of  Europe.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Paucheur,  Miciikl  le,  a  French  Protestant  di- 
vine of  great  talent  as  a  preacher,  was  successively 
minister  at  Mcmtpellier,  Charenton,  and  Paris.  He 
died  in  1657.  It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion 
he  preached  so  forcibly  against  duels  that  marecbal  De 
la  Force,  who  heard  him,  remarked  to  some  officers  in 
the  audience  that,  should  a  challenge  be  sent  to  him, 
he  would  decline  it.  He  wrote,  Sermons  tur  It*  onxr 
premier*  chapitret  de*  Arte*  dr*  Apotre*  (Gen.  1664,  -1 
vols,  12ino):— Traite  de  V action  de  Coratrur,  ou  de  Li 
pmnonciation  el  du  gette  (Par.  16.V7, 12mo)  : — Sermon, 
Kom.  r»,  23 :  The  wage*  of  gin  and  the  reward  of  gract- 
(translated  in  Cobbin's  t  rench  Preacher): — Traite  mr 
r Eucharittie  (Gen.  1036),  etc.— Darling,  Cgclp.  Biblio- 
yuiihtcQ)  s.  v. 

Faucbion,  i.  e.  kalchiok,  is  the  rendering  (Ju- 
dith xiii,  6  ;  xvi, 9)  of  the  Greek  «ri»'«o;tf  (which  the 
Romans  also  latinized  acinacr*),  a  Persian  term  for 
the  short  sword,  usually  represented  as  a  straight, 
thick  poniard  on  the  Persepolitan  figures  (see  Smith, 


Ancient  Persian  Sword. 

Diet,  of  Clou.  Ant.  s.  v.  Acinaces),  and  therefore  appro 
priat'-iy  employed  in  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  de- 
capitation of  Holofernes  by  the  Hebrewcss.  See 
Swoui». 

Faukelius,  ITkkmanmts,  was  born  at  Bruges 
abont  the  year  l.">60.    His  parent*  were  warmly  at- ' 
tached  to  the  Protestant  cause.    At  twenty  we  find 
him  in  a  theological  seminary  at  Ghent.    Here  he  en- 
joyed the  instructions  of  ahlc  professors,  among  whom 


was  Danwns  (q.  v.).  After  leaving  Ghent,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  student,  be  spent  a  short 
time  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  In  1686  he  was 
called  to  serve  a  Protestant  chun-h  at  Cologne,  where 
he  labored  for  fourteen  years  amid  many  discourage- 
ments. On  J  une  2i  ,  1509,  he  was  installed  over  the 
Reformed  church  in  Middclburg,  the  chief  city  of  Zea- 
land, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
had  great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  His  learning  was 
profound,  his  exhortations  earnest  and  impressive,  and 
his  deportment  exemplary.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs 
he  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  He  was  member  and  as- 
sessor of  the  Provincial  Synod  held  at  Tholcn  in  1602, 
and  was  delegated  in  1607  to  the  Conrenhu  pnrjiarttto- 
rivi  at  the  Hague,  where  his  opposition  to  the  Armin- 
ian  tendency  was  strongly  exhibited.  He  assured 
the  Convention  that  the  churches  of  Zealand  desired 
no  revision  of  the  Catechism  and  Confession.  In 
ItilC  the  task  was  assigned  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Rucetus  and  Waheus,  to  make  known  to  the  scholars 
and  to  universities  in  other  lands  the  condition  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  in  Holland.  At  the  organization 
of  the  Synod  of  port  he  wes  chosen  one  of  the  asses*, 
ors  of  that  famous  l>ody.  At  its  forty-third  session  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to  the 
Hague  to  nqjort  the  proceedings  of  synod  to  the  States 
General.  During  its  thirteenth  session  he  wbb  aj>- 
pointed  one  of  the  translators  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  this  work  he  was  eminently  fitted.  Of  this  he 
had  given  previous  evidence  in  his  translation  of  the 
X.  T.,  published  in  1617  at  Middclburf.',  entitled,  Het 
S'uutrt  Trttantent  onte*  lirerrn  Jrtii  Christi,  nit  d*n 
gritclcAchtn  ortrph'  trt,  neerrtrticL  nu  otersien  na  de  bette 
otertettinotn,  mde  van  ve*l  druckfauttn  ffhetugrtrt ;  met 
nieutce  tommatien  ende  q/detlin^htn  der  cajntttlcn,  tit  id l*- 
gtider*  annotatien  aan  d*n  Rant  tot  trrclaringhe  r*i» 
den  text.  In  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  he  is  said 
to  have  surpassed  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  were  translated  by  him, 
and  neatly  written  out  in  two  folio  volumes,  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  Middelhurg.  Other  important  labors  were  also  as- 
signed him  l.y  the  Synod.  He  was  ap|»oiuted  one  of 
a  committee  to  com|>are  the  Latin,  Dutch,  and  French 
copies  of  the  Confession,  in  order  to  obtain  as  accurate 
a  copy  as  possible.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  articles  on  the  five  disputed 
points  known  as  the  Canon*  of  the  Synod  ffDort.  See 
DoKT.  He  was  also  requested  to  prepare  two  cate- 
chetical works.  Jlet  Knrt  brgrip  der  ('krulelijlt  I.eli- 
gir  (Compendium  of  the  Christian  Religion)  is  due  to 
his  pen.  'I  his  may  still  be  found  in  company  with 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Confer sion  of  Fuitb,  etc..  in 
the  book  of  prsi^e  used  by  the  Reformed  Church  in 
this  country.  He  published  a  work  on  the  Anahap- 
tists  in  1C21.  After  his  death,  an  exposition  of  the 
45th  Psalm,  and  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  incarna- 
tion, circumcision,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  were  issued.  Various  other  imjtortnnt  trusts, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  w  ere  di>charged  by 
htm  with  exemplary  zeal.  We  find  nothing  alleged 
against  him,  even  by  Brandt,  save  his  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  Remonstrants ;  and  even  in  this  matter 
he  is  not  charged  with  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  position.  If  he  lacked  in  Christian 
charity  and  fori  s?a  ranee,  it  was  a  fault  in  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  shared  more  deeply  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  died  Mi.y  9, 1625,  and  was 
buried  under  the  old  church  in  Middclburg.  See  Gla- 
sius,  Godgtlf+rd  Xrdcrland,  I  Deel,  biz.  455  en  verv; 
G.  Brandt,  /lintarir  der  Reformat'.*,  en  andrrr  krrlflijke 
Getchiedmifen  in  en  omtreid  de  Xtdertanden,  III  Deel, 
biz.  '.'7,  53,  2-26,  227,  233,  544,  627,  045,  64*.    (J.  P.  W.) 

Paunt,  Arthur,  or  Latrkxce,  AnnirR,  an  Eng- 
lish Jesuit,  was  born  at  Foaton,  I.eieestcrshire,  in  1544, 
and  died  at  Ulna,  in  Lithuania,  in  1591.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  thence  went 
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successively  to  tbe  Jesuits'  College  at  Louvain,  to 
Paris,  Munich,  and  Kome,  where  he  was  appointed  di- 
vinity reader  in  the  English  Jesuits'  College.  He 
wrote  several  theological  treatises,  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  Watts,  Mb.  Brit.—  Hose,  Sew  Gen.  Biog. 
Diet. ;  Allibone,  Vict,  of  Authors. 

Faure,  Charles,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, horn  at  Luciennes,  near  Paris  in  15i*4 ;  died 
Nov.  4, 1644.  He  was  the  first  superior-general  of  the 
reguhir  canons  of  the  Congregation  of  France,  and  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  reform  of  tbe  religious  orders. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  religious  works,  among 
which  i*  the  Dictionnaire  A  t  Xovices  (Paris,  1711,  4to). 
— Hoefer,  .Vow.  Biog.  G^n*rule. 

Faure,  FranQOia,  a  French  prelate,  born  Nov.  8, 
1612;  died  May  11,  1687.  He  entered  the  Franciscan 
order  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  und  rose  to  the  highest 
positions  therein  ;  was  appointed  sub-preceptor  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  finally  bishop  of  Amiens.  We  have 
from  him  a  condemnation  of  the  Lettrts  Pi-orinciales ; 
an  Ordonnance  contre  le  Souveau  Trrtamenl  tie  Mons 
(1673) ;  a  Pwgyrique  de  Louis  XI I' (Paris,  1080,  4to)  ; 
an  Oruitm  ftnubrt  de  la  ret  ne  A  une  d'Autriche  (died 
1666);  ami  an  Oruison  funtbre  de  HenrifUe-Mnrw  de 
Franrr,  trine  de  In  Gnmdt  -Br* Utgne  (Paris,  1670,  Ito). 
—  Hoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  GeturaU. 

Fauat,  Dr.,  according  to  tradition,  a  celebrated  deal- 
er in  the  black  art.  (The  following  account,  chiefly 
translated  from  Piercr,  Universal-ljejrikon,  is  taken  from 
Chambers.  Encydop  ttka.  s.  v.)  He  was  born  proliably 
about  A.D.  14*0,  ttt  Kniulingcn  (or  Kundlingen),  in 
Wurtcmberg,  or,  as  some  say,  at  Koda,  near  Weimar. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  magic  at  Cracow.  "After 
having  spent  a  rich  inheritance  left  him  by  his  uncle, 
Faust  is  alleged  to  have  made  use  of  his  '  power'  to 
raise  or  conjure  up  the  devil,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  contract  for  twenty-four  years,  obtaining  during 
that  time  his  fill  of  earthly  pleasure,  but  at  its  termi- 
nation surrendering  body  and  soul  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  great  enemy.  Tbe  devil  gave  him  an  attendant 
spirit  or  demon,  called  Mephistooheles,  though  other 
names  are  given  him  by  the  leter  traditionists.  with 
whom  he  travelled  about,  enjoying  life  in  all  its  forms, 
and  astonishing  people  by  working  wonders,  till  he 
was  finally  carried  olF  by  the  Evil  One,  who  appeared  '. 
in  terrible  guise  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  i 
night,  at  the  village  of  Rimlich,  near  Wittenberg, ; 
though  several  other  places  lay  claim  to  that  very 
questionable  honor.  Some  have  doubted,  considering 
the  monstrously  mythical  form  in  which  his  career 
has  come  down  to  us,  whether  such  an  individual  as 
Faust  ever  existed ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  there  was  a  basis  of  fact,  on  which  tradition  has 
built  its  grotesque  superstructure.  Ctorrcs,  indeed,  as- 
serts that  one  George  Sabellicua,  who  disappeared 
about  tha  year  1517,  is  the  real  Faust;  but  Philip  Me- 
lancthon — the  man  of  all  the  reformers  whose  word  in 
regard  to  a  matter  of  fact  would  most  readily  be  trust- 
ed— says  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with  Dr.  Faus- 
tus.  Conrad  Gesner  (1561)  is  equally  positive ;  and 
Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,  speaks  of  Dr.  Faust  as  a 
man  lost  beyond  all  hope.  The  opinion  that  prevails, 
and  which  is  reckoned  to  be  intrinsically  the  more 
probable,  is  that  some  man  of  this  name,  possessed  of 
varied  knowledge,  may  possibly  have  practised  jug- 
glery (for  the  wandering  savaris  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  all  a  touch  of  the  quack  about  them),  and  thus 
have  been  taken  by  the  ignorant  people  for  a  dealer 
in  the  black  art,  and  one  who  maintained  a  secret  and 
intioiate  relation  with  evil  spirits.  His  widely  diffused 
celebrity  not  only  occasioned  the  wonders  worked  by 
other  so-called  necromancers  of  an  earlier  age — A 1  tor- 
tus Magnus,  Simon  Magus,  and  Paracelsus — to  l»e  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  likewise  many  ancient  tales  and 
legends  of  a  marvellous  character  were  gradually 
transferred  to  him,  till  he  finally  appears  as  tho  very ! 


hero  of  magicians.  But  while,  on  the  cne  hand,  the 
narrative  of  Faust's  marvels  afforded  amusement  to 
tbe  people,  on  the  other  they  were  made  use  of  for  in- 
struction by  the  clergy,  who  pointed  out,  in  the  fright- 
ful fate  of  Faust,  the  danger  of  tampering  with  tho 
'black  art,'  and  the  abominablenes*  of  a  life  sunk  in 
sensuality  and  vice.  The  myth  of  Faust  has  received 
a  manifold  literary  treatment.  First  come  tbe  \\4ks- 
bucher  (or  people's  books),  which  record  Faust's  enter- 
prises and  feats.  The  oldest  of  these  now  known  ap- 
peared at  Frankfort  in  1588.  Then  came  an  4  im- 
proved' edition  of  the  same,  by  Widinanu,  entitled 
Wohrhiifiige  tiittorien  von  denen  griiudchtn  Sundrn  Dr. 
Jok.  Faust's  (  True  History  of  the  Horrible  Crimes  of 
Dr.  John  Faust,  Hamb.  3  vols.  l;V.t'J):  and  in  1695,  a 
work  was  published  at  Nilrnberg  by  I'fitzer,  based 
upon  that  of  Widinonn.  Tbe  oldest  of  these  books  was 
translated  into  all  the  civilized  languages  of  Europe. 
Impostors  also  published  books  of  magic  under  tbe 
name  of  Fau-t,  such  as  Faust's  grosser  und  gtttaltiger 
IMlenzwang(V*u»l'*  Great  and  Potent  Book  of  Spells';, 
Fatah*' s  Mirakelkunst  (Faust's  Art  of  Performing 
Miracle.-),  and  Dreifache  HOlUnztrang  (The  Threefold 
Book  of  spells).  These  wretched  productions  are  fill- 
ed throughout  with  meaningless  scrawls  and  figures, 
interspersed  with  texts  from  the  Bible  scandalously 
misapplied  ;  but  in  tbe  belief  of  the  vulgar,  they  were 
supposed  capable,  when  properly  understood,  of  accom- 
plishing prodigies.  That  the  poetical  art  should  in 
due  time  have  seized  on  a  subject  affording  so  much 
material  for  the  fancy  to  work  upon  was  inevitable, 
and  consequently  German  literature  atwunds  iu  ele- 
gies, pantomimes,  tragedies,  and  comedies  on  Faust. 
Since  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  Puppcnsjnel 
(Puppet-show)  of  Dr.  Faust  (published  at  Leipsic  in 
1850)  has  l»een  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in  Ger- 
many. It  forms  the  transition  from  the  rude  magic 
tales  concerning  Faust  to  the  later  philosophic  con- 
ception of  the  Faust-myth,  which  has  become  the  most 
perfect  poetical  expression  of  the  eternal  strife  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  soul  of  man.  Tbe  first  writer 
who  treated  the  story  of  Faust  dramatically  was  the 
English  writer  Christopher  Marlowe,  about  the  vear 
1600 (German  translation  by  W.  MUller,  Berlin,  1818); 
but  the  grandest  work  on  the  subject  is  Goethe's  Faust, 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Dr. 
Faust,  e  n  Tr  tuerspirl  (Lei p.  1790),  and  afterwards  in 
a  remodelled  form,  under  the  title  of  F oust,  eine  Tratf 
folk  (Tubingen.  1808).  The  second  part  was  published 
after  the  author's  death,  at  Stuttgart,  in  1*33.  Be- 
sides Goethe's  drama  may  he  mentioned  Leasing  s 
masterly  fragment,  Faust  und  die  Siebm  Gekter  (Faust 
and  tho  Seven  Spirits),  G.  F.  L.  Muller's  Dr.  Faust' $ 
Ubtn  (Dr.  Faust's  Life.  Manuh.  1778),  and  Klinger's 
Faust's  Lebm,  Thaten,  und  HBlhmfakrt  (Faust's  Life, 
Doings,  and  Descent  into  Hell ;  Petersburg  and  Leip. 
1791).  The  plastic  art  ha*  al.«o  found  a  fit  subject  in 
Faust.  In  Auerbach's  cellar  at  Leipsic,  where  Faust 
is  said  to  have  performed  many  of  his  feats,  are  two 
rude  daubs  of  the  year  1525,  representing  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles  riding  out  of  the  cellar  on  a  wine-bar- 
rel. Kembrandt  and  Christoph  von  Sichem  have  also 
illustrated  the  story  of  Faust,  and,  in  modern  times, 
Cornelius  and  Kctzsch  have  done  the  same.  See  Pe- 
ter, Hie  Literatur  der  Faiuttsar/e  (The  Literature  of 
tbe  Faust  Myth).  2d  edit.  Lei  p.  1851." 

Fauata.Ft.AViA  Maximiana,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Maximianus  Ilcrculius  and  Eutropia,  was  the 
second  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  whom  she 
bore  three  sons,  Constantinus,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
stans,  and  two  daughters,  Cnnstantina  and  Helena. 
She  was  born  about  A.D.  2*9,  was  married  in  307.  and 
put  to  death  in  326,  if  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to 
her  end  be  correct.  She  gained  great  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  husband  by  her  devotion  in  revealing 
to  him  a  plot,  formed  by  her  own  father,  to  assassinate 
him,  though  with  filial  tenderness  she  covenanted  for 
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the  life  of  her  parent,  who  was  notwithstanding  put  to  1  Mareellinus,  and  others  were  suffering  in  consequence 
death.  This  confidence  and  affection,  a*  is  alleged  by  of  l>eing  l.uciferians.  A  short  account  of  this  aect  is 
some,  she  abused  so  as  to  instigate  the  death  of  Cris-  prefixed  by  Faustinas  to  the  petition.  His  remains 
pus.  Constantino's  son 
youth  of  rare  promise 
as  some  sav,  he  stood  ir 


by  his  first  wife  Minervina,  a  !  will  be  found  in  Galland,  liib.  Max.  Pear,  vii,  441,  and 
and  great  popularity,  Iwcausc,  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Ctirttu,  xiii,  2* ■  sq.— CUrke,  Smew. 
n  the  way  of  her  own  sons,  or,   Sac.  Lit.;  Lardner,  Work*,  iv,  250. 


according  to  others,  of  his  refusal  to  reciprocate  her 
illicit  love.    Helena,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  how 


FaustiiiUB,  who  livetl  towards  the  close  of  tha 
sixth  century  after  Christ,  was  appointed  bishop  of 


ever,  avenged  the  f-te  of  her  grandson,  and  Fausta,  DaX  France,  by  authority  of  Gondowald,  who,  elaim- 
whose  perfidy  and  infidelity  were  made  known,  was  inK  t0  (,e  „  ,m{ura]  son  of  Clothaire  I.  aspired  to  tha 


jullocatod  in  a  hot  Uth.  Other  account*,  howover. 
hold  Fausta  innocent  of  the  death  of  Crispus,  which, 
together  with  her  own  and  that  of  the  Cw*ar  l.icinius, 
is  attributed  to  the  cruel  suspiciousness  of  Constan- 
tine,  engendered  by  success— that  intoltntia  rtrum  *e- 
nmdarnm,  as  Eutiopius  styles  it,  which  perverted  his 
n  iture  and  led  to  deeds  of  cruelty.  The  vague  and 
contradictory  statements  in  regard  to  her  conduct,  and 
to  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  her  death,  leave  the 
whole  matter  in  doubt    In  one  account  she  is  made 


throne  of  Aquitainc,  but  was  vanquished,  betrayed, 
and  slain.  Faustinus  was  then  deposed  by  a  council 
held  at  Macon,  which,  curiously  enough,  also  con- 
demned the  bishops  who  had  oniaincd  him  to  provide 
for  him  in  turn,  and  pay  him  100  solidi  annually.— 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Epitome  hutorur  Francorum ;  Hoefer, 
Sunt.  Jiioy.  GtH.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Fauatua,  Dr.    See  Faibt,  Dr. 

Fauatua  Reienaia  or  Rfcegieneia  (of  Fhe- 


t<>  survive  the  death  of  her  son  Constantine,  who  was  gium,  or  Biez,  in  Provence),  so  called  from  the  diocese 
slain  three  vears  after  his  father's  death,  and  in  anoth-  over  which  he  presided,  a  pious  and  self-sacrificing 
er  is  represented  as  the  "most  pious  of  queens."  Her  prelate,  although  doctrinally  he  favored  Setni-Pela- 
convcrsion  to  Christianity  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt,  gianisni.  He  was  born  in  Britain  about  the  begin- 
though  she  probably  followed  her  husband  In  that  re-  j  ning  of  the  fifth"  century,  and  became  a  monk  of  Le- 
aped.— Hoefer,  .Vow.  Bio^r.  Grnsralr,  s.  v. ;  Gibbon,  rins.  When  Maximus  was  made  bishrp  of  Hhegium, 
Incline  and  Fall.'u,  M2  3 <*N.  Y.  Harpers",  1852,  6  vols.  [  Faustus  succeeded  him  in  his  abbacy  of  Lerins,  and 
12mo);  Tillemont,  Hut.  dts  Emp.  vol.  iv,  art.  Ixii,  p.  succeeded  him  again  as  bishop  on  his  death,  A.I».  454. 
22-1,  and  Xo>e*  ntr  Const  ant  in.  xvii;  Eckhcl,  Uoctrina  ,  He.  was  present  at  the  council  held  under  Hilary  at 
Xummorum,  viii,  9* ;  Eutropius,  x,  6;  I-actantius,  /V  Home,  462,  and  returned  in  4*1  to  his  diocese,  where 
M urtt  Persecut.  27:  Julian,  Oral.  1 ;  Zosimus,  ii,  10,  he  died  al>out  185.  He  wrote  (1)  Ik  Gratia  !>>iet  hu- 
21»;  Philostorgius,  Hist.  Ecvlt*.  ii,  4.  (J.  W.  M.)  rrwrur  mmtis  librro  tirbitrU,  (On  Grace  and  Free-will) 
_  _  , ,  ,  .  .  , ,  _  .  ,  .  <hib.  Max.  Catr.  viiiV  In  this  treatise  he  opposes  ab- 
FauatinuB.  b.shop  of  Lynns  lived  in  the  second  redp!,tjnation;  hut  adlllit,  oriBjnal  (jn  and  the 

part  of  the  thud  century.    He  became  la-hop  about  nMW,tv  of  ^  ^  ns>l(lt  „,„„•„  mtun  bllt  denie8 

the  year  250,  and  distinguished  himself  by  lus  zeal  for  t|wt  ^  .„  c„nfined  in  ita  Mvin>,  influen(W  to  a  feWf 

the  faith,  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  attacked  Mar-  (>J.  that  oripin.,i  sin      «.„tirelv  destructive  of  everv 

cianus,  bishop  of  Aries,  the  only  Gallic  bishop  who  ^  „„  a*  t(>  |eava  num  "a  mass  of  corruption."  He 

had  embraced  N'ovatiunism.    Unable  to  accomplish  rUo  M|mvs  that  Gm|>  forcknow|<.dge  does  not  affcct 

anything  by  himself,  he  made  sure  of  the  aid  ot  the  j  |hR  wllvation  „r  condemnation  ofal)V(  and  jntcrpreta 

bishops  of  the  Narlwnnaise,  and  wrote  to  the  pope,  ^  y.tri(tnft  text(,  of  Stripture  which  "refer  to  the  mut- 


Stephen,  to  obtain  the  deposition  of  Mareianua.  The 
pope  hesitated,  ami  Faustinus,  in  order  to  hasten  mat- 
ter!*, wrote  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  two 
letters  which  he  wrote  no  longer  exist,  but  they  fo  m 
the  material  of  the  sixty-seventh  letter  of  Cyprian  to 
pope  Stephen,  which  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the 
Gallic  Church  at  that  period.  Marcianus  persisted  in 
bis  schism,  and  the  result  of  the  affaiv  is  uncertain, 


ter.  (2)  Prn  frtfin  Fidti  (  A  Confession  of  Fuith)  (  fiib. 
Max.  Pair,  viii),  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination and  fate,  addressed  to  Lcontius,  bishop  of 
Aries.  This  is  a  recapitulation  of  bis  treatise  />  Gra- 
ti  i.  (X)  F/istola  ad  f.uridum  J'rttbytrrwn,  against 
the  I'redestinarians  of  the  monastery  of  Adrumetura. 
I.ucidus  was  convinced  by  this  letter,  and  subscribed 
to  the  jKiints  condemned  in  it  (Mansi,  Condi,  vii,  1007). 


but  it  is  prolwble  that  he  was  deiwsed,  since  his  name  Thjfi  and  <)t|u,r  y^,^  to  Kuririw  and  others.  are  in 
is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the  bishops  of  Arles.-Hoe-  CmUi  ffr,  Ant{q  ;  m  (A,)tw  j-.^,  f(l)  ^  and  iu  ,ho 
fer,  Aour.  Bwj.  Gtv-ratt,  xvu,  1U9.  RUdu4h.  Mux.  Pair,  viii ;  al>o  sexen.l  Strmnu.  The 

FauatlnUB.  a  priest  of  the  sect  of  the  I.ucifcrians  treatise  />  Gratia  is  nl-o  in  Migne.  Patrol.  ImI.  lviii, 
(q.  v.)  in  the  fourth  centurv.  Ho  shared  in  the  perse-  775  fq.,  together  with  the  E}>itfohr  and  Sermonr*.  An- 
ew-km  thev  experienced,  but  was  set  free  bv  the  inter-  gelo  Mai,  in  his  SjnciUffi.  m  Rnnumum,  gives  three  dis- 
vention  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  to  whom  he  pre-  courses  of  Faustus  never  before  printed.  Neamler 

gives  the  following  judicious  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Faustus:  "Although  Faustus  adopted  the 
Si'ini-I'elngian  mode  ot  exposition  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  free-will  to  grace,  yet  he  unfolded  this 
scheme  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  If  he  did  not 
express  himself  so  distinctly  as  to  satisfy  the  acute 
and  clea  -headed  theologian,  yet  we  see  presented  in 
him,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  such  a  harmonious  ten- 
Ihem  from  Scripture.  In  chap,  ii  he  proves  that  the  dency  of  Christian  feeling,  keeping  aloof  from  all  par- 
word  .Son  belongs  to  our  Saviour,  but  leaves  untouch-  tinl  and  exaggerated  views,  as  prevented  him  from 
ed  the  question  whether  the  word  applies  to  him  as  giving  undue  prominence  either  to  the  work  of  re- 
God  or  num.  taking  for  granted  the  former;  in  chap,  demptlon,  so  asJ.o  Infringe  on  that  of  the  creation,  or 
iii  he  shows  the  omnipotence  and  perpetual  endurance 
of  Christ;  explains  in  chap,  iv  John  xiv,  28;  in  chap, 
v,  the  qualifications  implied  in  Acts  ii.  30  ate  pointed 
out  as  belonging  only  to  God:  and  chap,  vii  is  a  short 
dissertation  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  wrote  also  Fidr* 
Th*-o<!o*io  imp.  oblata  (according  to  Mabillon,  nl«>ut 
A.D.  3*0)  : — I.VnU'it  Precnm.  a  petition  uddresscd  to 
the  emperors  Valcntini.iU  and  Theodosius,  relating  and 


sented  a  petition  praying  for  protection  to  lie  extended 
to  himself  and  qthers  who  associated  with  him :  tins 
the  emperor  granted,  and  Damasiis's  papal  jn-rsecutions 
were  stayed.  He  wrote  a  treatise.  />  Trinihrte  »ice  <te 
Fde  amira  A  rumcs  (Concemin<;  the  Faith,  against  the 
Arinns).  The  discourse  is  dedicate^!  to  the  empress 
Flacilla,  and  divided  into  seven  chapters.  He  liegins 
Vy  stating  the  heresies  of  the  Arians,  and  then  comliats 


to  the  work  of  creation,  so  as  to  infringe  on  that  of  the 
redemption.  'As  the  same  Being,'  says  be,  'is  both 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  so  one  and  the  si'.me  Ucintr  is 
to  lie  adored  lx>th  in  the  work  of  creation  and  of  re- 
demption." Among  the  attributes  which,  a*  express- 
ing the  imace  of  God.  could  not  1k»  destroyed  in  human 
nature,  he  reckons  pre-eminently  the  free-will.  But 
even  liefore  the  fall  the  free-w  ill  was  insufficient  with- 
requcst'ing  to  be  freed  from  the  persecutions  which  he,  i  out  the  aid  of  grace,  and  still  less  can  it  at  present, 
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since  sin  has  entered,  suffice  by  its  own  strength  for 
the  attainment  of  salvation.  It  has  now  lost  its  orig- 
inal power,  yet  it  is  not  in  itself  destroyed ;  it  is  not 
altogether  shut  out  from  the  divine  gifts,  but  only  it 
roust  strive  once  more  to  obtain  tliem  by  intense  ef- 
forts and  the  divine  assistance.  Like  the  author  of 
the  work  De  vocation*  gentium,  he  makes  a  distinction 
between  general  grace  (gratia  generalii),  a  term  by 
which  he  designate*  the  religioso-moral  capability 
which  (tod  has  furnished  to  man's  nature,  and  which, 
too,  has  not  becu  wholly  supplanted  by  sin,  as  well  as 
the  universal  inward  revelation  of  God  by  means  of 
this  universal  rcligioio-moral  sense ;  between  general 
grace  so  understood,  and  special  grace,  by  which  he 
means  all  that  was  first  bestowed  on  mankind  through 
Christianity.  But  the  relation  of  these  two  kinds  of 
grace  to  each  ottu-r  is  defined  by  him  quite  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  Although, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  grace  of  redemption,  and  in 
many  cases,  also,  the  calling,  is  antecedent  to  all  human 
merit,  still  the  operation  of  that  special  unite  in  man 
is  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  th.it 
general  grace;  and  in  many  ewes  the  striving  and 
seeking  of  the  man  which  proceeds  from  the  former, 
the  self-active  bent  of  the  free-will,  is  antecedent  to 
that  which  is  imparted  to  the  man  by  this  special 
grace ;  a  thin.;  which  Faustus  endeavors  to  show  by 
examples  similar  to  those  which  the  Semi-Pelagians 
had  been  accustomed  to  adduce  sine*  the  time  of  Cas- 
sian.  He  denominates  the  imperishable  germ  of  good 
in  human  nature  a  spirk  of  lire  implanted  within  by 
ths  divine  hand,  which,  cherished  by  man,  with  the 
assistunce  of  divine  grace,  would  become  operative. 
He  recognises,  therefore,  a  preparatory  dsvelopmrot 
of  the  rsli^ious  and  moral  nature  even  amon^the  hea- 
then, and  controverts  those  who  are  unwilling  to  allow 
that,  by  a  faithful  use  of  that  general  grace,  tho  hea- 
then might  have  attained  to  the  truo  service  of  God. 
From  this  it  might  also  l«  inferred  that  Faustus  was 
an  opponent  of  the  diKjtrino  which  taught  that  all  the 
heathen  would  lie  unconditionally  condemned ;  and 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  worthy  among  them 
would  still  lie  led,  after  the  present  life,  to  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  and  thereby  to  salvation;  but  on  these  p  >ints 
he  does  not  express  himself  more  distinctly.  There 
is  much  good  sense  in  the  remarks  of  Faust  us  where 
he  cotnpires  tho  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  relation  of  grace  to  free-will  with  the  two 
extremes  in  tha  mod?  of  apprehending  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  parson  of  Christ,  As  in  the  doctrine 
eone?rning  Christ's  psrson  some  gave  undue  promi- 
nence to  the  divine,  others  to  the  human  element,  and, 
as  the  result  of  so  doin^r,  were  led  into  errors  which, 
on  opposite  sides,  injured  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
so  he  says  it  was  also  with  the  doctrine  concerning 
human  nature.  Faustus  deserves  notice  also  on  uc- 
c  Mint  of  his  dispute  concerning  the  corporeality  of 
the  soul.  He  affirmed,  as  others  before  him  had  al- 
ready done  (e.  g.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  On  Matt,  v.  8.  and 
even  Iiidymus,  in  his  work  De  Triniiate,  bk.  ii,  ch.  4 : 
'Ot  liyytW  Wivfiam,  KttSo  Wrtoc.  »)/mc  dohjfturot. 
aufiara  iicovniiwa  fui  to  <ia-'u»u>c  airi\<tv  rim  6k- 
ritrrou  Wfivfiarmj),  that  God  alone  is  a  pure  spirit ;  in 
the  essential  nature  of  fiuitnde  is  grounded  limitation 
as  by  tim»  (a  beginning  of  existence),  so  also  by 
space;  and  hence  all  creatures  are  corporeal  beings, 
the  higher  spirits  as  well  as  souls.  He  was  led  by  his 
controversies  with  the  Arians  of  the  German  triltes, 
who  were  then  spreading  themselves  in  these  coun- 
tries, to  unfold  these  views  still  farther;  for  he  sup- 
posed he  could  demonstrate  that  if  equality  of  essence 
with  the  Father  was  not  ascribed  to  the  Logos,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  regard  him  as  a  corporeal  being. 
He  found  an  opponent  who  surpassed  him  in  philo- 
sophical spirit  in  the  presbyter  Claudianus  Mamertus 
of  Vienna,  a  man  on  whom  the  speculative  spirit  of 
Augustine  hod  exerted  a  great  influence.    He  wrote 


against  F«nstus  his  work  De  statu  animt"  (Xeander, 
Church  JluUtry,  Torrey,  ii,  645).  —  Clarke,  Succession 
of  Sac.  Lit.  ii,  255 ;  Kcamler,  History  of  Dognuts,  Ky- 
land,  ii,  383;  Mosheim,  Ch.  JIUt.  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v, 
§  26,  n.  55;  Ceillicr,  Auteurt  tow  (Paris,  1801),  x, 
•12(1-436.    .See  Semi-Pelagians;  Massiliass. 

Faustus,  Socinua.   See  Soctxts. 

Fauatua,  8t.  (d' A  gaunt),  was  born  about  A.D. 
460,  but  tho  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Agatine,  in  Valois,  and 
in  505  went  to  Paris  with  Severinus,  his  abbot,  who 
was  called  thither  by  Clovis  I  to  employ  bis  medical 
skill  in  treating  him  for  a  chronic  fever.  On  his  re- 
turn journey  Severinus  died,  and  Faustus,  who  had 
remained  in'  France,  was  commissioned  by  Childehert 
to  w  rito  his  life.  '1  his  work  is  commendable  for  its 
simplicity,  exactness,  and  scant  mention  of  miracles 
as  wrought  by  its  subject,  in  an  age  whose  literature 
is  replete  w  ith  such  marvels.  The  best  edition  is  that 
bv  Mabillon  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  Onl.  Sancti  Utnt- 
dicti  (Paris,  1668-1710,  »  vols.  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Ven- 
ice, 1738,  9  vols.  fol.).  The  Acta  Sanctorum  assigns 
the  11th  of  February  to  St.  Farotus  d'Agaune. — Hoe- 
fer,  Xottv.  Biog.  Gin*r.  xvii,  202. 

FauBtua,  St.  (d>  filnifm!).  was  one  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  who  came  with  St.  Maurus  to  France, 
A.D.  613,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  first  monastery 
of  his  order  in  that  country  at  Claufeuil  (Glannafo. 
Hum),  in  Anjou.  In  585,  after  the  death  of  Waurus, 
He  returned  to  Italy,  and  liccame  un  inmate  of  the 
monaster}'  of  tateran  at  Home,  where,  at  the  instance 
of  his  brother  monks,  be  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Maurus, 
and  presented  it  to  p»pc  Boniface  1 V,  who  approved  it 
almut  6fi7.  Faustus  died  some  time  after  this  (on  a 
loth  of  February,  according  to  the  Bollandists).  and 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Lutein.  His  life  of 
St.  Maurus  reflect*  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  credulous 
faith  in  the  marvellous,  and  abounds  in  uninteresting 
and  prolix  details.  Surius  (  Vita  Sanctorum,  etc.),  Du 
Breul  (Su}>pUm.  A  ntiq.  etc.),  and  Mabillon  (.1  cUi  Sonet. 
Onl.  S„nrti  Benedict)  have  edited  it.— Hocfer,  Xoue. 
Biog.  Ururralt,  xvii,  «tf  3. 

Faaatua,  the  Manicii.ean,  a  prominent  bishop 
of  the  Manicluvans,  was  a  native  of  Milevc.  in  Xu- 
midia.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is  almost  exclusively 
derived  from  the  writings  of  Augustine.  When  lie- 
ginning  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Manichtean  doctrines 
which  he  had  adopted  during  his  stay  nt  Carthage, 
Augustine  was  referred  by  his  Maniehwan  teachers 
whom  he  consulted,  and  who  were  unable  to  solve  his 
doubts,  to  Faustus,  as  the  able»t  man  of  the  sect.  Au- 
gustine did  not,  however,  find  in  Faustus  what  he  had 
expected ;  his  knowledge  was  by  no  means  so  exten- 
sive and  so  profound  as  the  Manieh»ans  generally  be- 
lieved. Of  Latin  literature  he  had  only  read  some 
orations  of  Cicero,  a  part  of  Seneca's  works,  a  few  po- 
ets, and  the  Latin  works  of  Manicha-un  authors.  Ho 
confessed  an  entire  ignorance  of  natural  sciences.  He 
was,  however,  possessed  of  a  great  readiness  of  speech 
and  dexterity  in  argument.  Faustus  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  defence  of  the  Manielueans,  In  which 
the  objections  of  his  sect  to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Old  Test  anient,  are  presented  with  some 
keenness  and  wit.  Aucustine,  induced  by  his  friends, 
wrote  against  Faustus  his  work  Contra  Faustum  Manu 
clvrurn  l.ibri  XTriii  (compiled  aliont  400;  sent  to  Je- 
rome 404),  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
Faustus  is  quoted.  Augustine  relates  of  him  that  he 
led  a  life  of  luxurious  ease,  regarded  himself  as  tho 
Incarnate  Wisdom,  was  for  a  time  exiled  for  his  Man 
ichcan  opinions  to  an  island,  but  subsequently  released. 
The  work  of  Augustine  against  Faustus  is  in  the  8th 
volume  of  his  works  in  the  Maurine  and  Mt&roe  edi 
tions.    Sec  Arui'STtxa  ,  Mankii.kans,  —  Hcrzog, 
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Real-EncyUop.  iv,  842;  WcUer  u,Welte,  Kirch\n-Lex. 
iii,  !W7.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Favor.    Sec  Gbace. 

Favre.   Sec  Faber. 

Fawcett,  Benjamin,  an  English  dissenting  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Slcaford,  Lincolnshire,  in  1715,  and 
died  in  17*0.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  and  preached  lirat  at  Taunton,  and  then 
at  Kidderminster,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Dissenters  for  35  years.  He  was  a  strict  econ- 
omist of  time,  and  attributed  bis  uninterrupted  good 
health  to  his  temperate  mode  of  life  and  the  habit  of 
early  rising.  His  works  are,  Sermon*  (175G-8U),  an 
abridgment  of  Baxter's  Saint*'  Everlasting  Rett,  and 
B'ligiou*  Mthtnehoty  (1780, 8 vo).— Kose,  A'etf  Gtn.lSiog. 
but. ;  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Author*. 

Fawcett,  John.  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  lorn  in  Yorkshire  Jan.  «.  1739,  joined  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  1758,  and  was  ordained  minister  at 
Wuinsgate  in  17G4.  Here  he  opened  an  academy,  at 
which  many  ministers  wore  educated,  among  them 
Wurd  of  Serampore.  He  was  a  self-taught,  but  well- 
informed  man ;  in  theology  he  was  a  moderate  Calvin- 
ist.  He  died  July  25, 1*19.  He  published  The  Sick 
Man*  Friend  (1774): — Hymns  (Leeds,  1781.  12mo):— 
E**ay  on  Anger  (Leeds,  1787, 12mo): — Devotional  Fam- 
ily Bible  (1807-11,  2  vob  4to) — Jones,  Christian  bi- 
ography, s.  v. ;  Jamieson,  Cydop.  ><f  Biography,  p.  194. 

Fawcett,  Joseph,  minister  of  an  Independent 
church  at  Walthamstow,  died  1804.  He  was  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and  published  Sermon*  delivered  at 
the  Old  Jewry  (Lond.  1795,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Fawkea,  Gcy  "  (properly  Gutno),  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
was  born  of  a  Protestant  family  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
year  1570.  He  became  a  Human  Catholic  at  an  early 
age,  and  served  in  the  Spanish  aimy  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Inspired  with  fanatical  zeal  for  his  new  re- 
ligion, on  his  return  to  England  he  entered  into  a  plot 
with  several  Catholic  gentlemen  for  blowing  up  the 
king,  his  ministers,  and  the  memlters  of  both  houses 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  November  5, 1605.  Guy 
F'awkes  was  taken  with  the  burning  match  in  his  hand, 
tried,  ami,  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  was  publicly 
executed  January  HI.  16»iC.  In  remembrance  of  this 
event,  in  most  English  towns,  but  |iarticular)y  in  Lon- 
don, a  grotesque  figure,  stuffed  with  straw,  is  curried 
about  the  streets  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  finally 
committed  to  the  flames.  A  political  and  religious 
signification  was  again  imparted  to  this  custom  by 
what  was  called  'the  papal  aggression'  in  the  year 
1850,  when  the  figure  of  cardinal  Wiseman  (q.  v.)  was 
substituted  for  that  of  Guy  Fawkes."  See  (iixrow- 
uku  Purr. 

Faydit,  Pierrk,  a  priest  of  the  French  Oratory, 
was  l«orn  at  Riom,  in  the  Auvergne,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  in  HI71  excluded  from 
the  Oratory  for  having  published,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  his  superiors,  from  the  Cartesian  point  of 
view,  a  work  On  the  Human  Mind  (De  Afrnte  Human/i). 
While  pope  Innocent  XI  was  quarrelling  with  the 
French  government,  Faydit,  in  a  sermon  on  St.  Poly- 
carp,  preached  against  the  pope,  whose  conduct  he 
compared  with  that  of  pope  Victor  toward  the  Asiatic 
bishops.  The  view  expressed  in  thc«e  sermons  he  re- 
futed himself  in  another  sermon  published  at  Liege  ; 
but  in  Hi*"  he  again  published  at  Maestrii  ht  an  ex- 
tract from  his  first  sermon,  with  proofs  for  tlie  facta 
quoted  in  iu  In  consequence  of  nn  Esrnty  on  th>  Trin- 
ity, in  which  he  seemed  to  favor  Tritheism,  he  was  im- 
prisoned iu  Ifi'.Hi  at  St.  Lazarus.  Subsequently  he  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  to  his  native  city,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  compile  quarrelsome  works,  attacking  with 
ridiculous  arguments  some  of  the  l>est  works  of  hi* 
age,  such  as  Fenelon's  Tdimaqne  and  Tillemont's  Mt- 


moiret  Eeclesiastique*.  He  died  in  1709.  —  Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Grner.  xvi,  229. 

Fear  Of  God.  I.  Old  Testament.  —  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  sentiment  of  fear  in 
the  relations  between  man  and  God  before  the  fall  of 
Adam.  After  the  transgression,  Adam  says,  "  I  heard 
thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid"  (Gen.  iii, 
10).  Fear  of  God  (rnn*  riO"1)  stands  thus  in  close 
connection  with  conscience,  and  with  the  fact  of  actu* 
al  or  possible  sin.  We  are  probably  justified  in  infer- 
ring from  the  narrative  in  Genesis  that  the  sentiment 
of  fear,  in  relation  to  God,  is  one  of  the  consequences 
of  Adam's  sin.  Since  the  Fall,  fear  is  a  natural  and 
proper  feeling  on  the  part  of  dc|>etident  man  with  re- 
gard to  the  infinite  God  whom  be  has  offended.  De- 
pendence alone,  without  the  consciousness  of  sin,  or 
of  sinful  tendencies  and  possibilities,  would  not  engen- 
der fear.  In  sinful  beings,  however,  fear  is  useful  and 
necessary  as  a  preventive  and  safeguard  against  trans- 
gression. As  such  it  is  enjoined  in  the  O.  T.  especial- 
ly. (Compare  Exod.  i,  17 ;  Dcut.  vi,  2 ;  Prov.  iii,  7 ; 
xiv,  2.)  So  in  0.  T.  we  find  practical  piety  generally 
described  as  the  fear  of  God :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  knowledge"  (Prov.  1,  7) ;  Job  xxviii, 
8,  "  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wi»dom,  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding;1'  "The  fear  of 
the  I*ord  is  clean,  enduring  forever"  (Psa.  xix,  9). 
Fear,  thus  coming  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  synony- 
mous with  piety,  did  not  (under  the  old  covenant)  ex- 
clude filial  and  even  cheerful  trust  in  God,  and  delight 
in  his  law  and  in  bis  worship ;  the  Psalms  abound  in 
illustrations  of  this.  Under  this  covenant,  too,  the  law 
of  lore  prevailed  (Deut.  vi.  5, "  And  thou  shalt  love  tho 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might").  The  promise  of  a  new 
covenant,  also,  added  the  grace  of  hope  to  the  experi- 
ence of  O.  T.  believers  (Jer.  xxxi,  31  34).  But  a  fear 
which  is  conjoined  with  love  and  hope  is  not  a  slavish 
fear,  but  rather  filial  fear,  veneration  (compare  Deut. 
xxxii,  6;  Hosea  xi,  1;  Isa.  i,  2;  Ixiii,  16;  lxiv,  8). 
Nevertheless,  the  sense  of  tho  filial  relation  to  God 
through  Christ,  such  as  appears  in  the  N.  T.,  was  want- 
ing in  the  old  covenant,  and  fear  was,  perhaps,  under 
that  covenant,  the  prevailing  element  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  believers,  so  far  as  their  relation  to  God  was 
concerned. 

II.  In  the  sphere  of  the  N.  T.,  the  fear  of  God,  in  tho 
sense  of  slavish  or  untrusting  dread,  is  completely  dis- 
pelled. True,  in  the  economy  of  salvation  through 
Christ  fear  finds  a  useful  place  as  a  preventive  of  neg- 
ligence and  carelessness  in  religion,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  penitence  (2  Cor.  v,  11 ;  vii,  1 ;  Phil,  ii,  12, 
Eph.  v,  21 ;  Heb.  xii,  28,  29),  and  Is  enforced  in  this 
sense  by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  x,  28).  But  as  Chris- 
tian exjierience  deepens,  and  the  soul  is  consecrated  to 
God,  the  sense  of  fear  vanishes,  and  love  takes  ita 
place  (Horn,  viii,  15 ;  2  Tim.  i,  7;  1  John  iv,  18).  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  nothing  more  than  tho 
form  of  Christian  life,  without  its  inward  power,  the 
old  Jewish  and  even  pagan  fear  springs  up.  So  the 
Homish  Church  does  not  admit  a  free  and  direct  ap- 
proach to  God,  but  demands  the  intercession  of  saints, 
etc.,  and  makes  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
in  which  Christians  are  lovingly  to  surround  bis  table, 
a  tremendous  and  fearful  mystery.  In  Protestant  the- 
ology, on  the  contrary,  the  fear  to  approach  God  is 
considered  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  and  ftee  ac- 
cess to  him  is  held  to  tie  an  essential  element  of  true 
Christian  life.  Edwards,  in  his  Tre-itist  "n  lUVgwu* 
Affeetvmt,  remarks  as  follows  on  the  relatione  of  fear 
and  sin  :  i(  For  so  hath  God  contrived  and  constituted 
things,  in  his  dis|M-nsations  towards  his  own  people, 
that  when  their  love  decays,  and  the  exercise*  of  it 
fail  or  liecome  weak,  fear  should  arise ;  for  then  they 
need  it  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  and  to  excite  them 
to  care  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  and  so  to  stir  them 
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up  to  watchfulness  and  diligence  In  religion ;  but  God 
hath  so  ordered  that,  when  love  rises  and  ia  in  vigor- 
ous exercise,  then  fear  (should  vanish  and  lie  driven 
away ;  for  then  they  need  it  not,  having  a  higher  and 
more  excellent  principle  in  exercise  to  restrain  them 
from  sin,  and  stir  them  up  to  their  duty.  There  are 
no  other  principles  which  human  nature  is  under  the 
influence  of  that  will  ever  make  men  conscientious 
but  one  of  these  two, /ear  or  lore;  and  therefore,  if 
one  of  these  should  not  prevail  as  the  other  decays, 
God's  people,  when  fallen  into  dead  and  carnal  frames, 
when  love  is  asleep,  would  lie  lamentably  exposed  in- 
deed;  and  therefore  God  has  wisely  ordained  that 
th«sc  two  opposite  principles  of  love  and  fear  should 
rise  ami  fall  like  the  two  opposite  scales  of  a  balance ; 
when  one  rises,  the  other  sinks.  Love  is  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  or  the  childlike  principle;  if  that  slumbers, 
men  fall  under  fear,  which  is  the  spirit  of  bondage,  or 
the  servile  principle ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  And  if 
it  be  so  that  love,  or  the  spirit  of  adoption,  be  carried 
to  a  great  height,  it  quite  drives  away  all  fear,  and 
gives  full  assurance  ;  agreeable  to  that  of  tho  upoBtle, 
1  John  iv,  If,  "  There  is  no  fear  in  love,  hut  perfect 
love  casts  out  fear."  These  two  opposite  principles  of 
lust  and  holy  love  bring  hope  and  fear  into  the  heart'* 
of  God's  children  in  proportion  as  th«y  prevail,  th  it 
is,  when  left  to  their  own  natural  influence,  without 
something  adventitious  or  accidental  intervening,  as 
the  distemper  of  melancholy,  doctrinal  ignorance,  prej- 
udices of  education,  wrong  instruction,  false  princi- 
ples, peculiar  temptations,  etc.  Fear  is  cost  out  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  no  other  way  than  by  the  prevail- 
ing of  love;  nor  is  it  ever  maintained  hv  his  Spir- 
it but  when  love  is  asleep"  (lCdwards,  Works,  N.  Y. 
edit.,  iii,  66).  See,  on  the  different  dispensations 
of  grace,  Fletcher,  Works,  iii,  175  sq. ;  Stowell, 
On  AeAaniah,  lecL  i;  Heraog,  Re.d- Knrydupddie,  v, 
280. 

Feaat  (properly  HP'S'?,  mishtth  ,  lo\i),  when  a 
hospitable  entertainment;  and  5H,  chtg,  t'oprij,  when  a 
religious  festival).  To  what  an  early  date  the  prac- 
tices of  hospitality  are  referable  may  lxs  seen  in  Gen. 
xix,  3,  where  we  find  Lot  inviting  the  two  angels— 
"  Turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house  and 
tarn*  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet;  and  he  pressed 
upon  them  greatly,  and  they  entered  into  his  house; 
and  he  made  them  a  feast;"  which  was  obviously  of 
an  impromptu  nature,  since  it  is  added,  "and  did  bake 
unlearen»d  bread,  and  they  did  eat"  (Judg.  vi,  10).  It 
was  usual  not  only  thus  to  receive  persons  with  choice 
viands,  but  also  to  dismiss  them  in  a  similar  manner ; 
accordingly  Laban,  when  he  bad  overtaken  the  fleeing 
Jacob,  complains  (Gen.  xxxi,  27),  "  Wherefore  didst 
thou  steal  away  from  me  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I 
might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs, 
and  with  tabret,  and  with  harp  ?"  See  also  2  Sam. 
iii,  20;  2  Kings  vi,  28;  Job  viii,  20;  1  Mace,  xvi,  16. 
This  practice  explains  the  reason  why  the  prodigal, 
on  his  return,  was  welcomed  by  a  feast  (Luke  xv,  23). 
Occasions  of  domestic  joy  were  hailed  with  feasting; 
thus,  in  Gc,n.  xxi,  8,  Abraham  "made  a  great  feast 
the  same  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned."  Birthdays 
were  thus  celebrated  (Gen.  xl,  20) :  "  Pharaoh,  on  his 
birthday,  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants''  (Job  i, 
4 ;  Matt,  xiv,  6 ;  compare  Herod,  i,  133>.  Marriage- 
feasts  were  also  common.  Samson  (Judg.  xiv,  10)  on 
such  an  occasion  "  mode  a  feast,"  and  it  is  added, 
"  for  so  used  the  young  men  to  do."  So  Laban,  when 
be  gave  his  daughter  Leah  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  22), 
"  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the  place,  and  mode 
a  feast."  These  festive  occasions  seem  originally  to 
have  answered  the  important  purpose  of  serving  as 
evidence  and  attestation  of  the  events,  which  they  cel- 
ebrated, on  which  account  relatives  and  neighbors 
were  invited  to  be  present  (Rnth  Iv,  10;  John  it,  1). 
Those  processes  in  rural  occupations  by  which  the  di- 


vine bounties  are  gathered  into  the  hands  ot  man  have 
In  all  ages  been  made  seasons  of  festivity ;  according- 
ly, in  2  Sam.  xiii,  23,  Absalom  invites  all  the  king's 
sons,  and  even  David  himself,  to  a  sheep-shearing 
feast,  on  which  occasion  the  guests  became  "  merry 
with  wine"  (1  Sam.  xxv,  2  sq.).  The  vintage  was 
also  celebrated  with  festive  eating  and  drinking  (Judg. 
ix,  27).  Feasting  at  funerals  existed  among  the 
Jews  (2  Sam.  iii,  33).  In  Jer.  xvi,  7,  among  other 
funeral  customs,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  cup  of  con- 
solation, to  drink  for  their  father  or  their  mother," 
which  brings  to  mind  the  indulgence  in  spirituous 
liquors  to  which  our  ancestors  were  given  at  inter- 
ments, and  which  has  nut  yet  entirely  disappeared  in 
tancashire,  nor  prol«ably  in  Ireland  (Carleton's  I<-i*h 
Peasantry;  Knglund  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  ii). 
To  what  an  extent  expense  was  sometimes  carried  on 
these  occasions  may  l>c  learned  from  Joseph  us  (  War, 
iv,  1,  1),  who,  having  remarked  that  A  rebel  a  us 
"  mourned  for  his  father  seveu  days,  and  had  given  a 
very  expensive  funeral  feast  to  the  multitude,"  states, 
"  which  custom  is  the  occasiou  of  poverty  to  many  of 
the  Jews;"  adding,  "because  they  arc  forced  to  feast 
the  multitude ;  for  if  any  one  omits  it  he  is  not  esteem- 
ed a  boly  person."    Sec  Estertaixmf.xt. 

As  among  heathen  nations,  so  also  among  the  He- 
brews, feasting  made  a  part  of  the  observances  which 
took  place  on  occasion  of  animal  sacrifices.  In  Deut. 
xii,  6,  7,  after  tho  Israelites  are  enjoined  to  bring  to 
the  place  chosen  of  God  their  burnt  offerings,  tithes, 
heave  offerings,  vows,  free-will  offerings,  and  the  first- 
lings of  their  herds  and  flocks,  they  are  told,  "There 
shall  ye  eat  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
rejoice  in  all  ye  put  your  hand  unt»,  ye  and  your 
households,  wherein  the  Ixn*d  thy  God  hath  blessed 
thee"  (1  Sam.  ix,  19 ;  xvi,  3,  5  ;  2  Sam.  vi,  19).  These 
sacrificial  meals  were  enjoyed  in  connection  with  peace 
offerings,  whether  eucharistic  or  votive.  The  kidneys, 
and  all  the  inward  fat,  and  the  tail  of  the  lamb,  were 
burnt  with  the  daily  sacrifice;  the  breast  and  right 
shoulder  fell  to  the  priest,  and  the  rest  was  to  be  eaten 
by  the  offerer  and  his  friends,  on  the  same  day  if  the 
offering  were  eucharistic,  on  that  and  the  next  day  if  it 
were  votive  (Lev.  iii,  1-17  ;  vil,  11-21 ;  29-36;  xix,  5- 
8 ;  xx,  29,  30).  To  tho  feast  at  the  second  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  the  band,  which  was  to  lie  made  even*  year, 
and  eaten  at  the  annual  festivals  before  Jehovah,  not 
only  friends,  but  strangers,  widows,  orphans,  and  Le- 
vitea  wero  to  bo  invited,  as  well  as  the  slaves.  If  tho 
tabernacle  was  so  distnnt  as  to  make  it  inconvenient 
to  carry  thither  the  tithe,  it  was  to  be  tnrned  into 
money,  which  was  to  bo  spent  in  providing  feasts  at 
the  place  at  which  the  festivols  were  held  (Deut.  xiv, 
22-27 ;  xii,  14 ;  Tobit  i.  6).  Charitable  entertainments 
were  abo  provided,  at  tho  end  of  three  years,  from  tho 
tithe  of  the  Increase. .  The  Lcvite,  tho  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow  were  to  bo  present  (Dent, 
xii,  17-19 ;  xiv,  28,  29;  xxvi,  12  15).  At  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  the  command  is  very  express  (Deut.  xvi, 
11),  "  Thou  shnlt  rejoice  tieforc  the  I,ord  thy  God,  thou, 
and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant, 
and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
thy  gates,  and  tho  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow  that  are  among  you."  Accordingly,  Tobit 
(ii,  1.  2)  affirms,  "  Now  when  I  was  come  home  again, 
in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  I  saw  abundance  of 
meat,  I  said  to  mv  son,  go  and  bring  what  poor  man 
soever  thou  shall  find  out  of  our  brethren,  who  is 
mindful  of  the  Lord."  The  Israelites  were  forbid- 
den to  partake  of  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
<  Kxod.  xxxiv,  15),  lest  they  should  be  thereby  en- 
ticed into  idolatry,  or  appear  to  give  a  sanction  to 
idolatrous  observances  (1  Cor.  x,  28).     See  Aus- 

41KMA. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  social  entertainments, 
see  Banquet  ;  and  as  to  sacred  occasions,  sec  Fksti- 
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Feasts,  or  Festivals,  in  the  Christian  Church, 
Certain  day*  set  apart  for  the  more  particular  remem- 
brance of  the  prominent  transactions  connected  with 
our  I/>rd  in  his  redemption  of  mankind,  und  also  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  labors  und  sufferings  of  hi* 
apostles. 

I.  JlistoryuwlTht^aftheirObtervance.—il.)  "  Some 
Prutcs  tauts  object  to  the  observance  of  these  feast*  oil 
the  ground  that  such  observance  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  apostle  1'aul  (Col.  ii,  10),  forgetting 
that  in  this  passage  the  apostle  alludes  exclusively  to 
Jewish  feasts;  others  object  to  all  such  festivals  as 
being  popsli,  forgetting  that  they  have  been  observed 
from  tlie  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  If  a  Church 
b.is  power  to  ordain  rites  and  ceremonies  which  ore 
not  contrary  to  Scripture,  she  has  the  power  to  set 
apart  certain  days  in  commemoration  of  the  most  im- 
|»runt  events  and  persons  connected  with  the  first 
jwomulgation  of  the  Gospel  to  sinners"  (Eden).  (2.) 
Festival  days  were  hollowed  in  the  Church  long  be- 
fore the  rise  of  the  papacy.  At  first  the  religious  fes- 
tivals of  the  Church  were  observed  voluntarily,  and 
never  by  formal  obligation;  but  in  the  4th  century 
various  decrees  of  councils  were  passed,  enjoining  the 
observance  of  them  as  a  duty.  The  number  of  festi- 
vals was  originally  small,  consisting,  besides  Sunday, 
of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Ascension,  and  to  these  the 
Epiphany  and  Christmas  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
"The  end  designed  by  the  observance  of  these  festi- 
vals was  to  call  to  mind  the  benefits  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  excite  Christians  to  holy  living,  to  of- 
fer thanks  for  providential  mercies,  and  to  aid  in  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  graces.  The  discourses  which 
were  delivered  on  these  occasions  always  referred  to. 
the  most  important  topics  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Even  the  Lord's  day,  according  to  Ensebius,  was  said 
to  have  had  a  threefold  origin,  emblematic  of  the  sa- 
cred Trinity — the  creation  of  the  world,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(Bingham,  Itk.  xx,  ch.  iv  ;  Neander,  Church  History,  i, 
301).  "  The  primitive  Church  were  not  careful  to 
prescribe  a  specific  time  or  place  for  the  celebration 
of  their  religious  festivals.  The  a|>ostlcs  and  their 
immediate  successors  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
these  should  be  observed  at  stated  times,  which  might 
still  l>c  varied  as  circumstances  should  direct.  These 
seasons  were  regarded  as  sncrtd,  not  for  any  peculiar 
sanctity  lielonging  to  the  day  or  hour  in  which  they 
were  solemnized,  in  itself  considered,  but  merely  as 
being  set  apart  from  a  common  to  u  religious  use. 
Some,  however,  have  maintained  that  these  festive 
days  should  lie  observed  as  My  time"  (<  "oleman,  Chris- 
tum .infinities,  ch.  xxi).  After  the  4th  century  fes- 
tival* were  so  greatly  multiplied  in  the  Church  that 
latrr  times  bear  no  resemblance  in  this  respect  to  the 
first  ages.  "Many  causes  cont.ibuted  to  this  multi- 
plication of  festivals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  chief,  1.  The  commemorations  of  martyrs  and 
confessors  already  introduced,  which  led  to  the  cstab- 
lishment  of  numerous  festivals  in  honor  of  saints,  and 
to  the  superstitious  use  of  relics,  invocations,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  the  like ;  2.  The  errors  of  some  sects  re- 
specting existing  festival?,  to  correct  which  the  Cath- 
olic Church  introduced  new  observances ;  3.  Several 
laws  of  Constant  ine  relating  to  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter, the  religious  observance  of  Friday  in  every  week, 
and  the  feasts  of  martyrs  ;  4.  The  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas, which  was  introduced  in  the  4th  century,  led  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  other  festivals  in  connec- 
tion with  itself,  such  as  those  in  honor  "of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  f>.  The  propensity  of  many  Christians  to  par- 
take in  the  celebration  of  heathen  festivals  and  in  Jew- 
ish observances  hail  become  a  serious  evil  in  the  Church 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  In  Homilies 
and  decrees  of  councils  of  that  date  we  find  earnest 
protests  against  the  amalgamation  of  Christian  worship 
with  Jewish  and  heathen  rites,  and  a  description  of 


the  dangers  which  threatened  Christianity  from  this 
practice,  which  had  begun  to  gain  ground  (see  Chry- 
sostom,  Horn.  1,  6,  52,  and  elsewhere ;  Cone.  Load.  c. 
29,  37,  39 ;  Cone.  Jlliber.  c.  49,  50).  This  perverse  at- 
tachment to  forms  and  ceremonies  altogether  foreign 
to  the  Christian  religion  appears  to  have  been  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  the  multiplication  of  festivals  within  the 
Church.  The  original  simplicity  of  Christian  worship 
had  become  unsatisfactory  to  the  multitude,  and  it  waa 
deemed  necessary  to  give  splendor  and  external  at- 
traction to  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  festivals,  or  by  converting  Jewish  and 
heathen  ceremonies  into  Christian  solemnities.  It  waa 
thought  that  this  might  be  done  with  safety,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  loDger  occasion  to  fear  that  the  people 
would  return  to  Judaism  or  heathenism.  And  accord- 
ingly, in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  many  observ- 
ances were  adopted  into  the  course  of  Christian  wor- 
ship from  the  Jewish  and  heathen  ritual,  without  fear 
of  those  evil  consequences  which  were  formerly  appre- 
hended from  such  a  combination.  Sec  Gregor.  M.  R>-g. 
ix,  Ep.  71 ;  Theodoret,  De  Mart,  i,  viii"  (Kiddle,  Chris- 
tian Antiquitit*.  p.  04M).  (It.)  Those  who  vindicate  the 
observance  of  festivals  in  the  Church  maintain  that 
•4  this  sanctilication  or  setting  apart  of  festival  days  is 
a  token  of  that  thankfulness,  and  a  part  of  that  public 
honor  which  we  owe  to  God  for  his  admirable  benefits ; 
and  these  days  or  feasts  set  apart  arc  of  excellent  use, 
being,  as  Hooker  observes,  the,  1.  Splendor  and  out- 
ward dignity  of  our  religion  ;  2.  Forcible  witnesses  of 
ancient  truth ;  3.  Provocations  to  the  exercise  of  all 
piety ;  4.  Shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in  heaven ; 
6.  Kecords  teaching  the  facts  of  Christianity  in  the 
most  obvious  way.  The  Church  begins  her  ecclesi- 
astical year  with  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  to  remind  us 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  After  these,  we 
are  brought  to  contemplate  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  we  follow  the  Church 
through  all  the  events  of  our  Saviour's  pilgrimage  to 
his  ascension  into  heaven.  In  all  this  the  grand  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  Christ  perpetually  before  us,  to  make 
him  and  his  doctrine  the  chief  object  in  all  our  varied 
services.  Every  Sunday  has  its  peculiar  character, 
and  has  reference  to  some  act  or  scene  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  or  the  redemption  achieved  by  bin-,  or  tho 
my  .'ten-  of  mercy  carried  on  by  the  blessed  Trinity. 
Thus  every  year  brings  the  whole  Gosir*l  history  to 
view ;  and  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  tho 
appointed  portions  of  Scripture  in  each  day's  service 
arc  mutually  illustrative  ;  the  New  Testament  casting 
light  on  the  Old.  prophecy  being  admirably  brought 
in  contact  with  its  accomplishment,  so  that  no  plun 
could  l>e  devised  for  a  more  profitable  course  of  Scrip- 
ture reading  than  that  presented  by  the  Church  on  her 
holy  days"  (Sparrow.  Rationale  o  f  the  Comtrnm  Prayer). 

II.  Number  und  Classes  of  Feasts. — (1.)  Besides  the 
days  observed  by  the  whole  Church  as  memorials  of 
the  acts  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  other  festivals  were 
also  introduced  commemorative  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs.  Bingham  states  that  these  may  I*  traced 
up  to  the  2d  century  (Orig.  Keel,  xx,  7),  and  Mosheim 
agrees  with  him  (cent,  i,  pt.  ii,  chap,  iv,  §  4).  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  while  Christmas  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthday  of  Christ,  the  martyrs'  festivals  were  held  on 
the  days  of  their  deaths— still,  however,  called  birth- 
days (natoles).  as  on  these  days  they  were  transferred 
to  endless  life.  On  the  number  of  these  festivals  in 
the  early  Church,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  were 
observed,  see  Bingham  (/.  c.  ;  Neander,  Ch.  Jlisl.  i,  300 
sq.). 

(2.)  The  Rtmuxn  Catholic  Church  has  retained  all  the 
early  festivals,  with  the  later  ones  of  the  apostles  and 
martvrs,  und  has  added  largely  to  the  number.  She 
retains  the  right  to  enact  festal  days,  and  to  fix  the 
mode  of  their  observance.  The  following  list  cm  hrncea 
the  feasts  of  the  American  calendar  : 

Movable  Feasts  and  Holidays.— Feast  of  the  Holy 
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Name  of  Jena* ;  Septuajje^ima  Sunday ;  Ash  Wednes- 
day ;  Office  of  tho  Passion  of  our  Lord ;  Office  of  the 
Most  Sacred  Crown ;  Office  of  the  Spear  and  Nails ;  Of- 
fice of  the  Five  Wouml* ;  Office  of  the  Most  Precious 
Blood ;  Sorrows  of  the  B.  V.  Mary ;  Easter  Day ;  Pat- 
ronage of  St.  Joseph ;  Ascension  of  our  Lord  ;  Whit 
Sunday ;  Trinity  Sunday ;  Corpus  Chri»ti ;  Feast  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus ;  Feast  of  the  Most  I'rvcious 
Blood  of  our  Ijord ;  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary ; 
Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors  of  B.  V.  M. ;  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Rosary ;  Feast  of  the  Maternity  of  B.  V.  M. ; 
Feast  of  the  Patronage  of  B.  V.  M. ;  Sundays  after 
Pentecost ;  First  Sunday  of  Advent. 

Immurabir  Feasts  and  Saints'  Diys.  —  Abdon  and 
Sennen,  MM.,  July  80;  .Egidius,  Ab.,  Sept,  1 ;  Aga- 
tha, V.  M.,  Feb.  5;  Agnes,  V.  M.,  Jan.  -'1 ;  Alexius, 
C,  July  17 ;  All  Saints,  Nov.  1 ;  All  Saints,  Octave 
of,  Nov.  8 ;  All  Souls,  Nov.  2 ;  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  C, 
June  21 ;  Alphonsus  Liguori,  B.  C,  Aug.  2 ;  Ambrose, 

B.  C.  D.,  Dec.  7;  Anacletus,  Pope,  M.,  July  13;  An- 
drew, Apostle,  Nor.  80;  Andrew  Avcllino,  C,  Nov. 
10;  Andrew  Corsini,  B.  C,  Feb.  4;  Anicetus,  Pope, 
M.,  April  17 ;  Ann,  Mother  of  B.  V.  M.,  Julv  26 ;  An- 
telra,  B.  C.  D.,  April  21 ;  Anthony,  Ab.,  Jan.  17 ;  An- 
thonr  of  Padua,  C,  June  13;  Antoninus,  B.  C,  May 
10;  Apollinaris,B.  M.,July  23;  Apollonia,  V.  M.,  Feb. 
9 ;  Athanasius,  B.  C.  D.,  May  2;  Au<m»tiue,  B.  C.  D., 
Aug.  28;  Barnabas,  Apostle,  June  11;  Bartholomew, 
Apostle,  April  24  ;  Basil,  B.  C.  D.,  June  14;  Benedict, 
Ab.  C,  Mar.  21 ;  Bernard,  Al>.  D.,  Aug.  20 ;  Beruardi- 
nus,  ('.,  May  20;  Bil/una,  V.  M.,  Dec.  2;  Blase,  B. 
M.,  Feb.  3;  Bona  venture,  B.  C.  D.,  July  14 ;  Boniface, 
M.,  May  14;  Bridget,  Widow,  Oct.  8;  Bruno,  C,  Oct. 
6;  Cajetan,  C,  Aug.  7;  Callistus,  Pops,  M.,  Oct.  14; 
Caraillus  de  Lellis,  (.'.,  Julv  18;  Canute,  M.,  Jan.  19; 
Caaimir,  C..  Mar.  4 ;  Catharine,  V.  M.,  Nov.  25 ;  Cath- 
arine of  Sienna,  V.,  April  30 ;  Cecilia,  V.  M.,  Nov.  22 ; 
Chaa.  Borrumeo,  B.  C,  Nov.  4 ;  Christmas  Day,  Dec. 
25 ;  Chrysanthus  and  D.iris,  Oct.  25 ;  Circumcision  of 
our  Lonl,  Jan.  1;  Clare,  V.,  Aug,  12;  Clement,  Pop*, 
M.,  Nov.  23;  Cletus  and  Marcel.  PP.  MM.,  April  26; 
Cornelius  and  Cyprian,  MM.,  Sept.  16;  Cos  mas  and 
Damian,  MM.,  Sept.  27;  Cyprian  and  Justina,  MM., 
Sept.  26;  Cyriacus,  etc.  MM.,  Au^.  8;  Dim  if  us,  Pope, 

C,  Dec.  11;  Didacus,  C,  Nov.  13;  Dionvsim,  etc. 
MM.,  Oct  9;  Dominic,  C,  Aug.  4;  Domthv,  V.  M., 
Feb.  6;  Edward,  King,  C,  Oct.  13;  Elizabeth,  Wid- 
ow, July  8 ;  Elizabeth  of  Hungry,  Widow,  Nov.  19; 
Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  Jan.  6 ;  Epiphany,  Octave  of, 
Jan.  13;  Eusebius,  B.  M.,  Dec.  J6;  Eustachius,  etc. 
MM.,  Sept.  20;  Evaristus,  Pope,  M.,  Oct.  2«3;  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sept.  M:  Fabian  and  SpUs- 
tian,  MM,  Jan.  20;  Faustinus  and  Jo  vita,  MM.,  Feb. 
15;  Felix,  P.  M.,  Mar.  30  ;  Felix  of  Valois,  C,  Nov. 
20;  Fidelis,  M.,  April  24;  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
May  3 ;  F  ances,  Widow,  Mar.  9 ;  Francis  of  Assisium, 
C,  Oct.  4  ;  Francis,  Stigma*  of.  Sept.  17  ;  Francis  Bor- 
gia, C,  Oct.  10;  Francis  Caraeciolo,  C.,  June  4;  Fran- 
cis of  Paula,  C,  April  4;  Francis  of  Sales,  B.C.,  Jan. 
29;  Francis  Xavier,  C,  Dec.  3;  Gabriel.  Archangel, 
Mar.  18 ;  George,  M.,  April  23 ;  Gertrude,  V.,  Nov.  15 ; 
Gregory  the  Great,  P.  C.  D.,  Mar.  12;  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  B.  C.  D.,  May  9 ;  Gregory  Thanmaturgns,  B. 
C,  Nov.  17;  Gregory  VII,  P.  ('.,  May  25;  Giiirdian 
Angels,  Oct.  2:  Heiiwigis,  Widow,  Oct.  17;  Henry. 
Emperor,  C.  July  15;  Hermenegild,  M.T  April  13;  Hi- 
brion.  Ab.,Oc«.  21;  Hilary,  B.  C..  Jan.  14  ;  Hyacinth, 
C,  Aug.  16;  Ignatius,  B.  M.,  Feb.  1 ;  Ignntiii"  of  bivo. 
la,  C,  July  31 ;  Innocents,  Holy,  Dec.  2*;  Innocents, 
Holy,  Octave  of,  Jan.  4 ;  lren«us,  11.  M.,  June  2* ;  Isi- 
dore, II.  (*.  D.,  April  4 ;  James.  Apostle,  July  25;  Jane 
France*  do  ChantaL,  Aug.  21;  Junuariiis,  etc.  MM., 
Sept.  19;  Jerome,  C.  I).,  Sept.  30;  Jerome  ,£milian, 
C,  July  20;  John.  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  Dec.  27  : 
John.  Octave  of.  Jan.  3;  John  before  I  .at.  Gate,  May 
6;  John  the  Baptist,  Beheading  of,  Aug.  20  ;  John  the 
Baptist,  Nativity  of,  June  24:  John  the  Baptist,  Oc- 
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taveof.Julyl;  John  Cantiua,C.,Oct  20;  JobnCliry- 
Bostoni,  B.  C.  D.,  Jan.  27 ;  John  of  the  Croas,  C,  Nov. 
24;  John  of  God,  C,  Mar.  8;  John  Lateran,  Dedica- 
tion of,  Nov.  9 ;  John  A.  S.  Facundo.  C,  June  12;  John 
Francis  Regis, C,  June  18 ;  John  of  Matha,  C,  Feb.  8 ; 
John  Gualtiert,  A.  C,  July  12;  John  Nepomucen,  M., 
May  22;  John  and  Paul,  MM.,  June  20;  Joseph,  C, 
Spouse  of  B.  V.  M.,  Mar.  19;  Joseph  Calasanctius,  C, 
Aug.  27 ;  Joseph  Cupertino,  C,  Sept  18;  Juliana  Fal- 
oonieri,  V.,  June  19 ;  Lady  of  Mercy,  Our  Blessed,  Sept 
24 ;  Lady  ad  Nives,  Our,  Aug.  5 ;  Laurence,  M.,  Aug. 
10;  Laurence,  Octave  of,  Aug.  17;  Liurencc  Justin- 
ian, B.  C,  Sept  5;  Leo  the  Great  P.  C.  D.,  April  11  ; 
Leo,  Pope,  C,  July  7 ;  Lewis,  King,  C,  Aug.  25 ;  Li- 
nus,  Pope,  M.,  Sept.  23;  Lucy,  V.  M.,  Dec.  18;  Luke, 
Evangelist,  Oct.  18;  Magdalen,  Mary,  Pen,  July  22; 
Magdalen  of  Paxzi,  V.,  May  27;  Marcellinus,  etc.  MM., 
June  2;  Marccllus,  P.  M.,  Jan.  16;  Marcus,  etc.  MM., 
Juno  18;  Margaret  Queen,  Widow,  June  10;  Mark, 
Evangelist,  April  25;  Mark,  Pope, C,  Oct.  7 ;  Martha, 
V.,  July  29;  Martin,  B.  C,  Nov.  11;  Martin,  Pope, 
M.,  Nov.  12;  Martina, V.  M.,  Jan. SO;  Martyrs,  Forty, 
Mar.  10;  Man-,  B.  V.  of  Mt  Carmel,  July  16;  Mary, 

B.  V.,  Annunciation  of.  Mar.  25;  Man-,  B.  V.,  As- 
sumption of,  Aug.  15;  Mary,  B.  V.,  Octave  of,  Aug. 
22;  Man-,  B.  V.,  Conception  of,  Dec.  8;  Mary,  B.  V., 
Octave  of,  Dec.  15 ;  Mary,  B.  V.,  Espousals  of,  Jan. 
23;  Mary,  B.  V.,  Expected  Deliverance  of,  Dec.  18; 
Mary,  B.  V.,  Help  of  Christ,  May  24 ;  Mary,  B.  V., 
Nativity  of,  Sept.  8 ;  Man-,  B.  V.,  Octave  of,  Sept  15 ; 
Mary,  B.  V.,  Presentation  of,  Nov.  21;  Mary,  B.  V., 
Puri  Heat  ion  of,  Feb.  2 ;  Mary,  B.  V.,  Visitation  of,  July 

|  2;  Mathias,  Apostle,  Feb.  24  ;  Matthias,  Apostle,  leap 
;  year,  Feb.  25 ;  Matthew,  Apostle  and  Evangelist  Sept 
;  21 ;  Michael,  Archangel,  Dedication  of  the  Church  of, 
|  Sept.  23;  Michael,  Apparition  of,  May  8;  Monica,  Wid- 
ow, May  4  ;  Nazarius,  etc.  MM.,  July  28;  Neretis,  etc. 
MM.,  May  12;  Nicholas  of  Tolcnt,  C„  Sept  1»;  Nich- 
olas of  Myra,  B.  C,  Dec.  6;  Norbcrt,  B.  C,  June  6; 
Pantaleon.  M.,  July  27;  Paschal  Bay  Ion,  C.  May  17; 
Patrick,  B.  C,  Mar.  17 ;  Paul.  Conversion  of,  Jan.  25 ; 
Paul,  Commemoration  of,  June  30;  Paul,  First  Hermit 

C,  Jan.  15 ;  Paulinus,  B.  C,  June  22 ;  Peter's  Chains, 
Aug.  1 ;  Peter's  Chair  at  Antioch,  Feb.  22 ;  Peter's 
Chair  at  Rome,  Jan.  18;  Peter,  Martyr,  April  29;  Pe- 
ter of  Alcantara,  C,  Oct  19 ;  Peter  Celestinus,  P.  C, 
May  19 ;  Peter  Chrysologus,  B.  C.  D.,  Dec.  4 ;  Peter 
l>aniian,J3.  C.  D.,  Feb.  23;  Peter  Nolasco,  C,  Jan.  31 ; 
Peter  and  Paul,  Apostle*,  June  29 ;  Peter  and  Paul, 
Octave  of,  July  6;  Peter  and  Paul,  Dedication  of  tho 
Church  of.  Nov.  18;  Philip  BenitLC..  Aug.  23;  Philip 
Neri,  ('.,  May  26;  Philip  and  James,  Apostles,  May  1 ; 
Pius  V,  Pope,  C„  May  5;  Pius,  Pope,  M.,  July  11; 
Placidus,  etc.  MM.,  Oct.  5;  Polycarp.  B.  M.,  Jan.  2C; 
Praxedes.  V.,  July  21;  Primus  and  Feliciauus,  MM., 
June  9;  Raphael," Arch.,  Oct.  24 ;  Raymund  of  Penna- 
fort,  Jan.  29 ;  Raymund  of  Nonnatus,  C,  Aug.  31 ;  Rc- 
migius,  B.  C,  Oct.  1 ;  Romuald,  Ab.,  Feb.  7 ;  Rose  of 
Lima,  V..  Aug.  30;  Sabba%  Ab.,  Dec.  5;  Saviour's 
Church,  Dedication  of  the,  Nov.  9;  Seholastica,  V.,  Feb. 
10;  Seven  Brothers,  MM.,  July  10;  Silvester,  Pope, 
C,  Dec.  21 ;  Silverius,  Pope,  M.,  June  20;  Simeon,  B. 
M.,  Feb.  18;  Simon  and  Jude,  Apostles  Oct.  2*  ;  Sotcr 
and  Caius,  PP.  MM.,  April  22;  Stanislaus  Kostka,  <\, 
Nov.  14;  Stanislaus,  B.  M.,  May  7;  Stephen,  Proto- 
Martyr,  Dec.  2fi ;  Stephen,  Octave  of,  Jan.  2 ;  Stephen, 
Finding  of  Relics  of,  Aug.  3 ;  Stephen.  Pope,  M.,  Aug. 
•};  Stephen,  King.  C,  Sept  2;  Theresa,  V.,  Oct.  15; 
Thomas,  Ap.,  Dec.  21 ;  Thomas  of  Aquin,  C.  D.,  Mar. 
7  ;  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  B.  M.,  Dec.  29;  Thomas  of 
Villanova,  B.  C.  Sept.  22;  Tiburtius,  etc.  MM.,  April 
14;  Timothv,  B.  M.,  Jan.  24;  Transtigtiration  of  mir 
Urd.  Aug.  6;  Cbaldus,  B.  C,  May  16;  Valentine,  M., 
Feb.  14 ;  Venantius.  M.,  May  IX ;'  Vincent  of  Paul.C, 
Julv  1:«;  Vincent  Ferrier,  C.,  April  5;  Vincent  and 
AnasUsius,  MM.,  Jan.  22;  Vitalis,  M.,  April  28;  VU 
tus,  3Iodestus,  etc.  MM.,  June  15;  Wenceslaus,  M., 
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Sept. 28;  William,  Ab.C,  June  25;  Zephyrinus,  Pope,  | 

M.,  Aug.2G. 

(3.)  The  Church  of  England  retains  the  following ; 
the  history  will  be  found  under  the  particular  name 
of  each  festival. 

Movable  Fesatt*  ami  lint*  Day*.— Advent ;  Septna- 
gesima;  Scxugc.-ima ;  Quiuquagesima ;  Ash  Wednes- 
day ;  QuadrageMina,  and  the  four  following  Sundays ; 
Palm  Sunday ;  Maundy  Thursday ;  Good  Friday ;  Eas- 
ter Eve  (Sabbatum  Magnum);  RaeU-r  Day;  Sundays 
ufter  Easter ;  Ascension  Day ;  Whit  Sunday ;  Trinity 
Sunday. 

Immovable  Feast*  and  Holy  Day*. — Jan.  1,  the  Cir- 
cumcision of  our  I^ord ;  Jan.  (I,  the  Epiphany ;  Jan. 
25,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  Full.  2,  the  Presenta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  or  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin;  Feb.  24,  St  Matthias's  Day;  March  25,  the 
Annunciation  of  the  H  leased  Virgin  Mary ;  April  26, 
St,  Mark's  Day ;  May  1.  St.  Philip  and  St.  James's 
Day ;  Juno  11,  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle  ;  Judo  24,  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day ;  June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul's  Djv;  July  25,  St.  James  the  Apostle ;  Aug.  24, 
St,  Bartholomew*  the  Apostle;  Sept.  21,  St.  Matthew 
the  Apostle;  Sept.  '29,  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels; 
Oct.  18,  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist;  Oct.  28.  St.  Simon 
and  St.Judc,  Apostles;  Nov.  1,  All  Saints'  Day  ;  Nov. 
30,  St. Andrew's  Day;  Dec.  21,  St. Thomas  tho  Apos- 
tle; Dec.  25,  Nativity  of  our  Lord;  Dec.  2fi,  St.  St--  I 
phen's  Day;  Dec.  27,  St. John  the  Evangelist;  Dec.  ' 
'Jit,  the  Innocents'  Day. 

See,  beside*  tho  works  already  cited,  Zylicgnn,  die 
alte  und  tutw  Fe*ten  tt/trr  Chrutl.  Conf mionen  (Duntzic, 
1*25,  8vo);  Au^usti,  Chrittl.  ArchxAyie,  i.  4<il>  sq.  ;. 
Coleman,  Ancient  Chri»tianity  rjemplijirdj  ch.  xxvi; 
Bingham,  Orig.  Fete*,  bk.  xx,  ch.  iv;  Butler,  Fta*U 
and  Fa*U  of  ike  Catholic  Church  (X.  Y.  18f>fi.  12mo); 
Ncbon,  Fextira!*  and  Fa*t*  of  the  Church  of  Kvglttnd; 
Kiddle,  Christian  A  ntiijuitus,  bk.  v,  ch.  i ;  Barrow,  Ser-  J 
man*  (term.  77);  liiUiothtca  Sacra,  iv,  650;  Neander, 
/'{anting  and  Training,  i,  158;  Lewis,  Hible.  Miutd,  I 
anil  llrrviary  (Editib.  185;)),  ch.  1 ;  SchatT.  I/itt.  of  the 
Christian  Church,  i,  128,  372;  Lamson,  Church  of  thr  \ 
Jimi  three  Centuries,  p.  321  sq. ;  Siegel,  Chrittl.-Kirchl. 
Altcrthiimrr,  ii,  81,  and  references  there. 

Feast  of  Asses,  a  ridiculous  festival  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  celebrated  in  Rouen  and  some  other 
cities  of  Franc«\  to  commemorate  the  (light  into  E  sy  pt. 
It  was  not  uniformly  observed,  but  the  follow  ing  were 
generally  among  the  ceremonies,  especially  at  Beau- 
vats.  A  young  woman  with  a  child  in  her  anus  was 
made  to  ride  on  nn  ass.  Followed  by  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  she  was  conducted  to  the  church,  and  a  sermon 
was  preached,  in  w  hich  the  high  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mal that  enabled  the  Virgin  and  child  to  escape  from 
Herod  were  lauded.  During  the  ceremony,  a  ludicrous 
composition,  half  Latin,  half  French,  was  sung  with 
great  vociferation,  in  praise  of  the  ass,  of  which  the 
last  stanza  may  serve  as  a  sjiecimen  : 

"  Amen  dira*  Mine 
,l*m  Mitar  He  pramine 
Amen,  amen  lterm 
A»penv>re  vetern. 
Ib-zva!    Ilccvn!    lira  va!  Ilea! 
IllnU  »lrc  asiira,  car  sllex, 
lielle  UiiM-lie  cur  clmntcs  " 
Tn  Rouen  it  was  celebrated  about  Christmas ;  in  other 
{daces,  as,  for  instance,  at  Reauvais,  on  the  14th  of 
June.    Several  popes,  pattal  legates,  and  bishoj*  en-  | 
deavored  to  suppress  it,  but  it  maintained  itself  until 
the  15th  century,  when  Nichols*  de  Clemangi*,  by  his 
work  D*  nori*  cetebritatibv*  n>m  in*titwn>iit,  and  espe- 
cially  the  Council  of  Basle  by  a  decree,  caused  the 
suppression  of  this  and  a  number  of  similar  festivals. — 
Ducange,  s.  v.  Fes  turn  Axinortim  ;  Moreri,  s.  v.  Fete  ; 
Schrorkh.  Kirchen-Geschichte,  vol.  xxviii ;  Wctzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchm-Isx.  iv,  710. 

Feast  of  Charity,  or  Love.  See  Aoai\k; 
Lovs-feast. 


Feast  of  Fools,  a  festival  celebrated  daring  the 
Middle  Ages  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  especially 
in  France,  with  grotesque  ceremonies.  It  was  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Saturnalia,  and,  like  that  festival,  was 
celebrated  in  December.  The  chief  celebration  fell 
on  New  Year's  or  Innocents'  Day ;  but  the  feast  con- 
tinued from  Christmas  to  the  lart  Sunday  of  Epipha- 
ny. At  first  only  the  young  boys  of  the  choir  tnd 
young  sacristans  played  the  princip  >1  parts  in  it,  but 
afterwards  all  the  inferior  servants  of  the  Church  were 
engaged,  the  bishop  and  the  superior  clergymen,  with 
the  canons  forming  the  audience.  The  young  people 
who  played  the  chief  parts  chore  from  their  own  num- 
ber a  bishop  or  archbishop  of  fools,  as  he  was  called, 
and  consecrated  him,  in  the  principal  church  of  the 
place,  with  many  absurd  ceremonies.  This  mock- 
bishop  then  took  tho  scat  usually  occupied  by  the  bish- 
op, und  caused  high  mass  to  be  said.  During  the  per- 
formance, the  others  who  took  part  in  the  play,  dressed 
in  masks  and  different  disguises,  engaged  in  indecent 
songs  and  dances,  and  practised  all  kinds  of  follies. 
It  fell  into  disuse  in  the  15th  century,  but  some  of  its 
features  yet  remain  in  the  Carnival  (q.  v.). — Tilliot, 
Memoirr*  pour  terrir  a  I  hislaire  de  It  file  dt*  four  (Lau- 
sanne, 1751);  Schrockh,  Kirchmyi  tchichte,  xxviii,  271 ; 
xxxii,  56 ;  Siegel,  Chritll.-fiirchl.  AUertAumer,  iv,  115. 
See  Boy-iushoi*. 

Feather.  1.  ns*3  or  h5H,  nor>aA'(from  to 
ffg).  a  pinion  or  wing.fcathcr,  Ezek.  xvii,  3,  7  (falselv 
"ostrich"  in  Job  xxxix,  13;  but  it  means  the  rjvre- 
ment  of  the  crop  in  Lev.  i,  1C).  2.  H-OJt,  ebrah'  (fern, 
of  ~2X,  Isa.  xl,  21,  which  has  the  same  meaning), 
likewise  a  pinion  or  wing-feather,  Psa.  lxviii,  18;  xci, 
4  (inexactly  "wing,"  Deut.  xxxii,  11;  Job  xxxix, 
13).  3.  Incorrectly  for  nn*cn,  rA<?#i/aA',  Job  xxxix, 
13,  the  stork,  as  elsewhere  rendered.    See  Wino. 

Feathering,  or  Foliation,  an  arrangement  of 
smalt  arcs,  separated  by  projecting  points  or  cusps,  to 
ornament  the  inside  of  larger  arches,  or  triangular  or 
circular  openings  in  Gothic  architecture.  Feathering 
was  lirst  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  early  English 
style,  and  continued  till  the  supplanting  of  the  Gothic 
by  the  llcnaissancc  architecture.  When  smaller  arcs 
are  added  to  ormimcut  these  small  arcs,  the  feathering 
is  said  to  lie  double.  It  U  also  sometimes  made  triple 
in  the  latest  decadence  of  the  Gothic  architecture. — 
Parker,  Ulottary  of  Architecture. 

Feathers'  Tavern  Association,  a  society  of 
Englishmen,  clergymen  and  laymen,  formed  to  secure 
a  reformation  of  the  English  liturgy  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
"  Feathers'  Tavern,"  in  I.ondon.  where  their  meetings 
were  held.  The  number  of  clergymen  in  the  bt>dy 
was  nearly  800.  Gilocrt  Wakefield  (q.  v.)  was  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  association.  "They  signed  a  petition 
requesting  the  excision  of  the  damnatory  clauses  in 
the  Athanasiau  Creed,  and  the  relief  of  their  con- 
sciences in  the  matter  of  subscription ;  and  with  this, 
nit  doubt,  many  of  them  would  have  been  satisfied. 
But  the  laity  went  much  further.  In  the  war  of  pam- 
phlets which  this  aflTiiir  created,  some  of  them  spoke 
of  tho  Heformation,  the  ditctrinc  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  ridicule.  When  the 
matter  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Common",  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Enchind  were  treated  with 
contempt.  '  I  would  gUdly  exchange  all  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles/said  one  of  the  sneakers,  'for  a  fortieth,  of 
w  hich  the  subject  should  be  the  f>e»ce  of  the  Church.' 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  denounced  by  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  association  as  '  an  imposition — a  de- 
ception of  a  much  later  date  than  Athanasius — a  de- 
ception, too,  on  which  an  article  of  faith  is  rested.' 
The  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  taught  by 
the  Church  of  England,  was  assailed.  The  same 
writer  affirms,  with  a  degree  of  effrontery  that  might 
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well  route  the  indication  of  the  clergy,  *  that  certain 
part*  in  thu  public  service  and  doctrine  of  the  Church 
are  acknowledged  by  every  clergyman  of  learning  and 
candor  to  be  unscriptural  and  unfounded ;  no  man  of 
sense  and  learning  can  maintain  them'  {Hints  submit- 
ted to  the  Association,  etc.,  e«c.,  by  a  layman,  178!>). 
Bishop  Horsley  answered  with  force  but  "with  the  un- : 

becon,ing  asper.ty  which  defaces  all  h,s  controvert  {^J^  .^hc  define,,  of  religion  are  arranged 


ttraua,  and  contributed  to  a  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  periodical*  of  Germany.  A  complete  lift  of 
his  publications  in  given  in  the  Thesaums  lihrorum  r*i 
catholic*  (Wurzb.  1818).— Herzog,  Renl-Kncyklop.  iv, 
344 ;  Wetzer  a.  Welte,  Kinhen-Ux.  Hi,  928.  (A.  J.  S.) 

Federal  Theology  (\M.fadus,  a  compact;  adj. 


writings."  The  society  was  not  long-lived,  and,  for 
many  years  after,  any  voice  raised  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  favor  of  liturgical  revision  was  silenced  by 
the  mention  of  "the  Feathers'  Tavern."— Marsden, 
Churches  and  Sect*,  i,  814 ;  Baxter,  Church  History  of 
England  (London,  1*4»),  p.  668. 

Featly,  Daniel.  D.D.,  a  learned  divine,  was  l>orn 
at  Charlton,  near  Oxford,  in  l.r>*2.  His  futrer  was 
cook  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  where  the  son  received 
his  education.  In  1*510,  Sir  Thomas  Edmunds,  ambas- 
sador of  king  James  to  France,  chose  him  as  his  chap- 
lain at  Pari.*,  where  he  spent  three  years,  and  did  great 
honor  to  the  English  nation  and  the  Protectant  cause. 
After  his  return  he  became  successively  rector  of 
Nortliill  in  Cornwall,  of  I^imVtli  in  Surrey,  and  of 
All-hallows  in  London.  This  last  he  soon  changed 
for  Acton  in  Middlesex,  and  then  became  provost  of 
Chelsea  College.  In  1626  he  published  his  Ancill t 
P'.etatis,  or  "The  Handmaid  to  Private  Devotion," 
which  went  through  many  editions.  In  1643  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  was  a 
witness  against  archbishop  Laud.  Heylin  said  of  him 
that  he  always  was  a  Calvinist  in  his  heart,  but  he 
never  showed  it  openly  till  then.  But  the  Parliament- 
ary party  soon  took  oifence  at  him,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  six  month*,  and  where 
h.*  chiefiy  composed  his  celebrated  answer  to  the  Jes- 
uit's challenge  published  under  the  name  of  Roma 
Ruens.    Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  book 


under  the  heads  of  certain  covenants  God  has  made 
with  men.  We  set  forth  (I.)  the  doctrine,  as  stated 
by  its  advocates;  (II.)  its  history. 

I.  Doctrine, — The  fundamental  idea  of  the  system 
is  that  man  has  always  stood  towards  God  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  covenant,  though  a  covenant  of  a  peculiar 
character.  The  ordinary  idea  of  a  covenant,  which  is 
that  of  a  mutual  compact  between  one  or  more  parties, 
each  bound  to  render  some  benefit  to  the  other,  is  ob- 
viously excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Where 
God  and  man  are  the  parties,  the  benefits  must  l>e  all 
on  one  side  and  the  obligations  on  the  other.  The  re- 
lationship must  be  determined  and  be  imposed  upon 
man  by  God  in  his  right  of  a  sovereign  ruler.  And 
yet  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  law  or  promise. 
It  involves,  indeed,  a  law  which  man  has  no  right  to 
disoiiey ;  but  superadded  to  this  is  a  promise  of  bene- 
fits vastly  disproportiomul  to  the  nverit  of  obedience,  a 
limitation  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
bation on  which  all  is  made  to  depend,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  many  by  some  one  as  their  natural  head. 
There  is  even  a  virtual  implication  of  mutual  consent 
and  obligations,  for  on  the  one  hand  God  graciously 
binds  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  engage- 
ments with  the  view  of  securing  results  that  shall  man- 
ifest his  glory ;  and  man  freely  consent*  when,  with  this 
understanding,  he  enters  upon  a  course  of  obedience. 
Such  a  promise  on  God's  part,  suspended  upon  tho 
performance  of  a  condition  on  man's,  is  a  covenant. 


against  the  Baptists,  called  The  Dii-per  JAiA.    Hi*  suf-  , 

fcring*  in  prison  brought  on  the  drops^ of  which  he  j  The  "^ocates  *  Vstem  have  usually  made  but 
died,  April  17,  1  (545.   Among  bis  manv  writings  (a  list 1  tW°  ^  covenants :  viz  1,  that  of  nature  or  of  works ; 

of  which  m.v  Ik,  found  in  WW.  Alhnm  oZmJenvi)  1  f"d.«  2'        °f  Th?"  ha™         ««*«m.iv«  ... 

m .      \i  i-  .     l  •     /•           .   •     .   /  their  revelation  to  man,  since  the  former  was  au  ar- 

aro  C/'i'-u  Mytftca,  a  key  opening  dicers  myntrrwtu  tests 

of  Scripture,  in  70  sermons  (l.ond.  1«;56,  fol.)  :— Her- 


atexium,  or  sir  cordials  tig  ivist  the  terrors  of  death 
(London,  16j7.  fol.).— Hook,  Eccles.  Hiog.  v,  .Vj;  Mid- 
dleton,  Biof).  Evangel,  vol.  iii;  Ncal,  History  of  th* 
Puritans,  Harper's  edit.,  i,  47a ;  ii,  20  sq. 

Febrouius.   See  Honthe.m. 

Feoht,  Johann,  a  German  theologian,  was  born 
at  Salzburg  Decemlwr  26, 16.56,  and  studied  at  several 
German  universities,  especially  Tubingen  and  Heidel- 
berg. In  1666  he  became  pastor  of  Langcndenzliugen, 
and  court  preacher  at  Durlaeli  in  1668.  He  after- 
wards tiecame  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  where 
he  died  May  a,  1716.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
delighted  in  controversy,  and  was  especially  bitter 
against  the  Pietists.  Among  his  publications  are, 
Jjectimes  Theofogicaj  (Rostock,  1722) :  —  Compendium 
L'tiirrrMB  Thtologim  (  Leips.  1741 )  :  —  Afifxiratus  ad 


:  rangement  before  the  Fall,  and  the  latter  was  not 
j  made  known  until  after  that  event ;  and  yet  the  latter 
I  must  have  been  agreed  upon  before  all  worlds,  where- 
'  a.  the  former  could  not  have  been  formed  until  the  cre- 
|  ation  of  man  ;  and  some  contend  that  those  who  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace  must  necessarily 
|  remain,  even  now,  under  the  obligations  and  penalties 
of  the  covenant  of  works.    In  both  we  have  the  same 
contracting  parties,  God  and  man ;  the  same  blessing 
to  lie  attained,  eternal  life:  and  the  same  requirement 
of  perfect  obedience;  but  they  differ,  inasmuch  as  thu 
covenant  of  grace  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy  to  sin- 
ners, is  through  a  divine  Mediator,  and  secures  the 
blessings  of  eternal  life  without  the  possibility  of  a 
failure. 

1.  The  covenant  of  nature,  or  of  tcoris,  is  nowhere 
spoken  of  under  that  name,  but  is  supposed  to  Imj 
m"rc  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  Some 


suppl.  hut.  eccles.  src.  xvL  Gass  calls  him  a  "  mi^t  have  thought  t he v  had  discovered  an  express  mention 
learned  and  fruitful  divine,  and  much  read, long  after  „f  it  i„  Ho*,  vi,  7:  "They,  like  Adorn,  have  trans- 
h.s  death.  — Hoefer,  Aouv.  llwg.  Gene, ale,  xvii.  240;  the  covenant"  (compare  Job  xxxi,  33;  Psn. 

Gas-,  titschuh  e  der  Prut,  liogmttik  (Berlin,  1862,  iii,   ixxxij,  7).    The  apostle  often  rpeaks  of  the  law  of 

'  works  in  contrast  with  the  law  of  faith,  of  the  two 


148). 


Feder,  Joiiann  Michael,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  l*orn  at  Ocllingen,  near  Wurzburg,  in 
Bavaria.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  extraordinary, 
and  in  178*5  ordinary  professor  at  the  university. 
From  1804  to  1*11  he  was  first  librarian  of  the  univer- 
sity library.  He  died  in  1H-J4.  Feder  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  writers  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  of 
Germany,  though  none  of  his  works  are  of  special  im- 


covenants  (Gnl.  iv.  21),  and  not  .infrequently  of  an  old 
and  a  new  covenant.  It  is  not  denied  that  by  these 
expressions  he  usually  meant  the  Mosaic  or  Sinaitic 
dispensation,  in  distinction  from  the  evangelical;  but 
it  is  thought  that  such  a  dispensation  could  In-  desig- 
nated n  covenant  of  works  only  because  it  was  a  re- 
publication of  a  moral  law  to  l>e  a  rule  of  conduct,  bnt 
not  a  covenant  of  life,  for  a  p.nticnlar  natron.  The 


portitice.  They  are  chiefly  translations  from  the  contrast  and  resemblance  which  Paul  also  draws  lie- 
Greek  (Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Theodoret),  Latin  (works  tween  the  first  and  the  second  Adam  (Rom.  v,  12-21 : 
of  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vincent  of  Lerin),  and  :  1  Cor.  xv,  45)  would  seem  to  have  no  meaning  with- 
Frtnch.    He  revised  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  '.  out  the  understanding  of  a  covenant  with  our  great 
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progenitor.  All  the  essentials  of  a  covenant,  too,  are 
discoverable  in  the  constitution  under  which  Adam 
was  placed  by  his  Maker.  Not  only  wa»  he,  a*  a 
moral  being,  under  obligation  to  conform  to  the  law 
written  upon  his  heart,  and  to  obey  the  positive  pre- 
cept  given  to  tost  his  confidence  in  God,  but  eternal 
life  was  promised  him  on  condition  of  his  obecHcnce. 


by  ordinary  generation,  were  henceforth  to  be  t rented 
as  goilty  and  fallen  creatures.  Only  his  first  ain  waa 
thua  imputed  to  them  because  the  original  covenant 
was  broken  by  that  alone,  and  Adam  must  afterwards 
have  stood  as  a  single  person,  and  not  as  a  public  rep- 
resentative. Personally  he  lost  the  moral  image  of 
God,  communion  with  God,  corporeal  life,  a  place  in 


He  was  constituted  the  representative  of  his  race,  and  Paradise,  and  the  hone  of  a  blessed  immortality.  His 
a  limited  |>eriod  was  assigned  him  in  which  the  desti-  posterity  fell  under  the  imputation  of  his  guilt,  were 
ny  of  all  w.is  to  be  decided.  That  this  is  a  true  state-  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  and  became  tor- 
ment of  the  caso  was  inferred  from  that  which  actually  nipt  in  their  whole  nature.  As  a  method  sanctioned 
followed  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents,  and  ,  by  God  for  attaining  eternal  life,  the  covenant  of 
must  have  been  more  or  less  clearly  known  to  them.  |  works  was  heuceforth  abolished  and  forbidden,  and 
To  such  an  ar-angement  those  who  bad  been  created  |  yet  all  men  ore  under  obligation  to  obey  the  law,  and 
in  the  image  of  God  could  do  no  otherwise  than  yield  on  their  own  disobedience  they  must  endure  its  pen- 
a  cheerful  assent,  inasmuch  as  far  higher  blessings  ;  alty,  unless  they  are  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ.  God 
were  pro|>osed  by  it  than  by  any  merely  legal  relation,  has  encouraged  no  expectation  of  salvation  by  an  olie- 
Wo  have  reason  to  suppose,  also,  that  their  powers  were  i  dience  to  the  law,  for,  even  if  such  an  obedience  were 
quite  ample  for  the  performance  of  the  condition.  |  possible,  no  one  has  ever  realized  it,  and  God  has 
Many  have  thought  that  before  the  Fall  they  were  '  provided  no  promises  for  a  merely  hypothetical  case, 
endowed  with  such  supernatural  gifts  as  secured  to  |  If,  therefore,  no  other  scheme  had  been  proposed  to 
them  the  possession  of  their  original  righteousness ;  j  man,  each  individual  of  our  race  had  lain  under  the 
but,  as  nothing  is  said  of  these  in  the  sacred  history,  |  penalty  of  a  broken  covenant,  w  hich  subjected  him  to 
and  as  they  appeared  to  many  inconsistent  with  the   n  hopeless  abandonment  by  his  Maker,  to  all  the  evils 


possibility  of  man's  fall,  most  writers  contend  that  the 
divine  image  consisted  wholly  in  the  knowledge  and 
moral  excellence  which  Adam  had  within  himself. 
That  ho  would  hive  secured  eternal  life  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  had  he  continued  faithful  for  a 


of  a  dying  state  in  this  world,  to  final  death  itself,  ai  d 
to  an  everlasting  banishment  from  God  in  the  world 
to  come.  Not  that  each  person  was  judicially  con- 
demned to  all  these  evils  exclusively  on  account  of 
the  first  sin.  but  such  were  the  consequences  which 


prescribed  period  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  fell  :  would  certainly  follow  that  act.  It  is  conceded  that 
for  himself  and  them;  and  we  have  no  rea>on  to  think  I  in  the  last  day  none  will  be  condemned  for  any  but 
that  a  lienevolent  God  would  have  made  the  penalty  j  their  own  personal  sin,  and  yet  it  is  contended  that 


more  extensive  in  its  influence  than  the  promise.  The 
penalty  for  disobedience  was  death,  corporeal,  spirit- 
ual, and  eternal,  for  each  of  these  necessarily  fol- 
lowed a  forfeiture  of  a  divine  life.  The  seal  by  which 
this  covenant  was  ratified  and  signified  was  at  least 
the  tree  of  life,  but  a  sacramental  character  has  lieen 
attributed  to  almost  everything  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  Paradise. 

After  an  indefinite  period  this  covenant  was  viola- 
ted on  man's  part.  This  result  was  not  the  effect  of 
any  action  on  God's  part  cither  positive  or  privative, 
but  iii  the  exercise  of  man's  own  freedom.  No  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  or  upright  purposes,  or  pure  affec- 
tions could  give  the  creature  absolute  immutability; 
and  hence,  with  the  highest  and  l*st  gifts,  man  "be- 
ing left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  fell  from  the 
estate  in  which  he  wan  created."  The  friends  of  the 
federal  system  allege  that  this  was  the  only  proper 
period  of  man's  probation,  since  only  then  was  his 
destiny  dependent  upon  a  contingency.  Ever  since 
th:it  event,  if  any  are  saved  it  must  be  by  an  uncon- 
ditional grant  through  Jesus  Christ,  The  whole  race 
sinned  in  Adam  and  fell  with  him,  not  because  of  any 
confusion  of  personal  or  moral  identity,  not  because  of 
any  transference  of  character  from  one  man  to  another, 
but  simply  liecause  all  were  represented  in  him.  As 
a  representative,  he  was  in  no  sense  numerically  one 
nnd  the  same  with  those  he  represents,  for  no  one  can 
represent  himself.  He  simply  acted  in  behalf  of  them, 
as  a  parent,  or  guardian,  or  agent  often  does.  Tliere 
was  a  reason  on  account  of  which  he  was  thus  chosen 


n  the  first  sin  all  arc  rendered  liable  to  both  the  sin- 
fulness and  the  misery  of  the  present  state. 

2.  Tkt  cor*  nun/  of  grace  is  that  glorious  scheme  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  by  which  eternal  life  and  salva- 
tion have  l>cen  provided  for  men  in  a  way  of  free  grace 
and  mercy.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  phrase 
may  be  confined  to  the  arrangement  in  eternity  be- 
tween the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  former  to 
the  engagement  into  which  God  enters  in  time  with 
Mievcrs.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  contended 
that  the  covenant  of  redemption  is  that  stricter  ar- 
rangement according  to  which  believers  are  delivered 
from  all  sin,  while  thnt  of  grace  is  that  wider  one  ac- 
cording to  which  a  sufficient  atonement  was  provided 
for  all  men.  It  has,  however,  bc«n  most  common  to 
s|ieak  of  all  God's  arrangements  for  the  salvation  of 
men  as  under  a  single  covenant,  which,  however,  may 
have  various  modes  of  dispensation.  One  may  con- 
ceive of  the  whole  race  as  fallen,  and  then  of  a  scheme 
of  mercy  which  provides  first  a  door  of  mercy  suffi- 
ciently open  for  all  mankind  to  enter,  and  finally  a 
system  of  mrans  which  should  secure  the  actual  sal- 
;  vation  of  a  limited  number ;  or  he  may  conceive  of  the 
'  eye  of  God  being  fixed  first  upon  a  limited  numlier  of 
our  fallen  race,  and  for  their  sake  alone  providing  an 
atonement  sufficient  indeed  for  all  men,  but  designed 
and  efficient  for  the  salvation  of  only  a  definite  num- 
ber. The  latter  was  the  aspect  in  which  the  covenant 
of  grace  has  usually  been  presented  by  its  advocates. 
They  have  supposed  that  God  originally  anticipated 


to  art  in  their  stead.  This  was  the  unity  of  their  na- 1  the  temporary  character  of  the  covenant  of  works,  nnd 
ture  with  his,  and  his  peculiar  position  as  the  natural  ,  determined  upon  another  arrangement,  by  which  a  por- 
head  of  the  race;  but  their  representation  was  some-  '  tion  of  mankind  might  be  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the 
thine;  additional  to  all  that.  A  natural  head  of  a  apostasy.  Why  he  did  not  include  the  whole  or  a 
family  might  be  so  situated  that  many  consequences  '  larger  portion  of  mankind  within  the  scope  of  his  sav- 
might  liow  to  them  from  his  action,  and  yet  he  might  ing  mercy,  they  prefer  to  leave  out  of  discussion  as  an 
not  stand  as  their  covenant  or  legal  representative.  !  unapproachable  mystery.  That  he  had  sufficient  rea- 
Adam  stood  in  our  place,  not  directly,  because  ho  was  '  sons  without  implying  a  want  of  tienevolcnce  they  as- 
our  natural  head,  but  because  God  chose  him  to  stand  sert  without  hesitation,  but  they  think  it  best  never  to 
thus.  The  natural  relation  might  have  been,  and  •  attempt  a  definition  of  them.  Negatively  they  con- 
doubtless  was,  the  reason  for  his  Iwing  chosen  to  such  i  tend  that  the  favored  ones  could  have  had  no  pre-emi- 
an  office,  but  the  legal  or  covenant  unity  was  consti-  nence  in  natural  goodness,  since  many  of  them  confess 
tuted  by  the  divine  designation  and  choice.  The  con-  themselves  to  lie  the  chief  of  sinners.  The  effort  to 
sequence  was  that  all  nun  kind,  descending  from  him  find  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  anticipated  < ' 
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of  men  has  usually  proved  so  confusing  to  the  finite 
intellect,  that  most  thinkers  have  concluded  to  leave 
the  origin  of  discriminating  grace  where  the  Scri|- 
tures  have  left  it,  in  the  mere  good  pleasure  (benepla- 
citum)  of  God.  As  we  read  of  some  who  were  chosen 
in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  must  have  been  in  eternity  an 
agreement  or  covenant  between  the  persons  of  the  su- 
CTcd  Trinity,  according  to  which  a  seed  was  given  to 
the  Son  to  serve  him,  and  that  he  became  their  surety 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  upon  tht  ni,  to  give  them 
a  title  to  eternal  life,  and  to  bring  them  t<»  everlasting 
glory.  The  Father  (who  in  this  transaction  is  usually 
regarded  as  personating  the  Deity  as  such)  engaged  to 
spare  his  beloved  Son,  to  furnish  him  with  all  suitable 
endowments  and  preparations  for  his  work,  to  support 
him  in  it,  to  deliver  into  hi*  hands  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  to  pardon  and  accept  all  who  should  come 
unto  God  by  him,  and  to  confer  upon  him  a  glorious 
reward  forever  and  ever.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  must 
also  be  looked  upon  as  having  a  part  in  this  covenant, 
also  engaged  to  become  the  efficient  agent  in  the  re- 
generation, sanctillcation,  and  glorification  of  the  holy 
seed.  Without  ascribing  to  this  transaction  the  tech- 
nicalities of  a  human  compact,  and  conceding  that  the 
whole  mode  of  viewing  it  is  anthropomorphic,  it  is  con- 
tended that  something  equivalent  to  this,  and  amount- 
ing to  such  a  mutual  understanding,  must  have  exist- 
ed in  the  sacred  Trinity.  An  equal  love  towards  men 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  each  of  the  divine  per- 
sons. But  as  man  was  under  condemnation,  and  could 
not  therefore  act  for  himself,  the  Son  of  God  acted  in 
behalf  of  all  of  whom  he  was  to  lie  the  spiritual  head. 
To  constitute  a  natural  ground  for  this  headship,  he 
was  to  !>ecooie  a  man.  uniting  divinity  in  one  person 
with  humanity.  He  thus  became  a  new  federal  head 
for  his  spiritual  seed,  similar  to  that  which  Adam  had 
sustained  to  his  natural  descendants.  In  this  relation 
be  was  to  act  in  all  he  did  as  their  representative.  He 
was  to  share  with  them  in  the  actual  curse  which  the 
first  sin  had  brought  on  the  human  race,  not  shrinking 
even  from  death  in  ita  most  terrific  form.  Though 
this  endurance  w.ts  not  the  same  with  that  which  they 
would  have  endured  in  its  spiritual  results  or  in  eter- 
nal duration,  it  was  supposed  to  1*>  infinite  in  value  on 
account  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person.  It  was 
indeed  sufficient  in  objective  worth  to  expiate  for  any 
amount  of  sin  in  any  nuiulicr  of  worlds,  it  has  actu- 
ally conferred  innumerable  benefits  upon  all  men. 
Pardon  and  salvation  is  offered  to  even-  one  who  hears 
the  Gospel ;  time,  opportunity,  and  some  means  of 
grace  are  afforded  to  all,  and  sufficient  is  done  to  leave 
those  inexcusable  who  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them.  But  confessedly  all  are  not  made  jiartakers  of 
salvation,  and  only  a  |*ortinn  of  men  were  eternally 
given  to  Christ  by  the  Father.  Obviously  it  was  not 
left  to  an  uncertainty  whether  his  work  would  be  in 
vain  or  not.  A  seed  was  secured  to  him  by  covenant, 
and  it  was  with  an  ultimate  reference  to  these  that  he 
entered  upon  his  work.  Adapted  to  ul),  and  sufficient 
for  all  as  his  work  may  be,  it  must  have  been  specially 
designed  to  cfFect  the  salvation  only  of  the  covenant 
people.  Of  these  alone  can  he  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  head  and  representative,  since  they  alone  are 
ingrafted  into  him  by  a  living  and  active  faith.  To 
them  alone  is  his  perfect  righteousness  imputed,  as  if 
he  had  suffered  and  obeyed  in  their  stead.  By  his 
sufferings  he  has  satisfied  for  their  guilt,  and  by  his 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law  he  has  obtained  for  them 
a  title  to  eternal  life.  He  thus  becomes  their  surety, 
not  merely  to  make  them  inhercntlv  holv,  but  to  per- 
form what  is  required  of  them.  He  satisfies  in  this 
way  laith  the  penalty  and  the  precept  of  the  broken 
covenant.  That  covenant  required  ottedienec  only  for 
a  limited  period,  and  he  has  fulfilled  the  law  during 
the  time  allotted  him  by  the  Father.  The  whole  per- 
son of  the  Redeemer  in  both  natures  was  subject  to 


the  law,  and  as  such  an  o'*dienoe  (at  least  in  this  spe- 
cial form  of  it)  was  not  obligator}-,  but  voluntary  on 
his  part,  it  became  available  for  an  infinite  righteous- 
ness. 

Such  was  the  covenant  of  grace  as  formed  in  eter- 
nity. To  this  must  be  added  its  actual  administration 
in  time.  Of  course  the  only  administrator  of  it  was 
the  Son  of  God  himself,  t lie  mediator  Isptween  God  and 
man.  He  has  power  over  all  flesh,  in  order  to  give 
eternal  life  to  a*  many  as  had  been  given  him.  He  it 
was  who  represented  the  divine  Ruler  in  all  those  dis- 
pensations of  mercy  of  which  the  sacred  history  in- 
forms us.  Although  at  different  periods  of  human  his- 
tory the  outward  forms  of  religion  have  been  changed, 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  them 
all,  was  always  the  same.  Salvation  has  in  all  cases 
been  by  Ch  ist,  even  where  the  subject*  of  it  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  rc*|*-ctitig  him.  None  have  ever  I  een 
saved  by  the  law  of  works,  and  none  have  had  their 
hope*  bounded  by  promise*  of  an  earthly  home.  The 
antediluvians,  the  patriiirchs,  Job  and  his  friends,  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
looked  for  forgiveness  under  certain  prescribed  condi- 
tions, and  for  a  city  Issyond  the  present  world  w  hose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  Tho  only  difference  be- 
tween them  was  that  salvation  wus  presented  with 
greater  obscurity,  under  more  symbolical  forms,  with 
narrower  restrictions  to  families  and  nations,  and  with 
less  enlarged  measures  of  the  divine  Spirit  at  some  pe- 
riods than  at  others.  Ordinarily  there  have  been  reck- 
oned but  two  principal  economies  or  dispensations,  viz. 
that  under  the  Old  and  that  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Although  the  samo  word  in  tho  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible  is  applied  to  all  covenants  Iwtwecn 
(Sod  and  man.  the  advocates  of  the  federal  system 
have  translated  them  differently  when  applied  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  great  covenants  of  nature  and  of  grace, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  different  economies  und<  r  the 
covenant  of  grace.  Availing  themselves  of  the  double 
meaning,  especially  of  the  Greek  wont  (ciu£i/r>j).  they 
have  usually  designated  these  latter  economies  I  y  the 
name  of  testaments,  to  Indicate  that  they  were  thut 
peculiar  kind  of  arrangements  which  acquire  validity 
only  after  the  decease  of  him  who  makes  them. 
Though  the  Redeemer  had  not,  in  fact,  died  l>cforc  the 
earlier  dispensation,  he  was  looked  upon  as  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  the  dispensation*  of 
mercy  were  even  then  constituted  in  anticipation  of  his 
death.  Hence,  when  speaking  of  the  communication 
of  benefits  to  men,  no  mutual  conditions  arc  implied, 
but  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  bequeath  them  by  testa- 
ment. The  death  of  the  testator  is  indispensable  to 
render  the  grant  valid,  and  to  make  the  promises  sure 
(Heb.  ix,  10  17).  Conditions,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  on  the  part  of  God's  people,  are  not  required, 
but  benefits  are  supposed  to  be  bestowed  absolutely, 
by  free  donation,  and  by  an  irrevocable  will.  Men 
are  indeed  to  liclieve.  to  lie  holy,  and  to  |K>rsevere 
faithfully  unto  the  end,  but  all  this  is  i-U|  posed  to  l>e 
secured  by  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  Christian  dispensation  i-  the  ultimate  form  in 
which  the  covenant  of  grace  will  be  administered;  for, 
since  all  national  restrictions  have  been  removed,  ami 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  in  his  plenitude,  no  other  is 
conceivable.  Jesus  Christ  w-ill  continue  to  administer 
it  until  the  whole  world  shall  be  sutalued  unto  him. 
Finally,  the  present  economy  of  things  shall  ccate,  the 
dead  shall  be  raised,  the  living  shall  I*  changed,  every 
human  being  shall  be  judged  at  Christ's  t«ar  for  sins, 
not  only  against  God  as  a  moral  ruler,  but  against 
himsplf  as  the  mediatorial  king,  and  sentence  shall  lie 
pissed  upon  each  according  to  his  works.  Christ  will 
claim  the  right  to  do  this  even  with  respect  to  such  as 
are  not  under  his  spiritual  headship,  inasmuch  as  they 
too  are  in  one  sense  purchased  by  him  (2  Pet.  ii,  1).  and 
hence  power  over  nil  flesh  has  been  given  him  by  tho 
Father  (John  xvii,2).  Then,  having  obtained  full  pos- 
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session  of  his  kingdom,  he  will  present  it  to  the  Father 
as  the  economical  representative  of  the  Godhead,  either 
in  token  of  the  completeness  of  bis  work,  or  as  indica- 
ting the  close  of  his  mediatorship.  Hut,  whether  he 
demits  his  peculiar  office  (1  Cor.  xv,  28),  or  only  brings 
his  mediatorial  kingdom  into  some  new  relution,  he 
will  then  complete  the  scheme  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  receive  his  eternally  lietrothed  Church  into 
an  everlasting  union  with  himself. 

II.  History. — The  words  rendered  cownant  are  fre- 
quently used  in  the  original  Scriptures  in  application 
to  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures.  The  Hedrew 
r*72  signifies  undoubtedly  in  its  primary  meaning 
»  mutual  compact  (Robinson's  (Genius's  Lexicon),  and 
yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  transactions  in 
which  such  an  idea  in  its  strictness  is  impossible  (Gen. 
i.x,  9-18 ;  Jer.  xxxiii,  20-21).  With  a  true  sense  of 
its  usage  and  idea,  if  not  strictly  according  to  its  ety- 
mological signification,  the  LXX  have  translated  this 
word  by  the  Greek  »Ti«Srijr»;,  the  generic  meaning  of 
which  is  a  disposition  or  arrangement,  and  lapses  into 
the  klea  of  a  mutual  compact  or  testament  only  when 
the  autber  or  authors  of  it  happened  to  l>e  mutual  stip- 
ulators or  testators.  But  neither  in  the  Scptuagint 
nor  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  word  ever  applied  to 
the  relation  in  which  man  stood  before  the  Fall,  but  al- 
ways to  some  transaction  or  dispensation  under  the 
covenant  of  grace  (Hos.  vi,  7,  with  this  signification, 
is  doubtful).  Nor  has  any  clear  instance  of  such  an 
application  of  the  word  to  man's  primeval  state  been 
found  in  any  theological  writer  before  the  commence 
ment  of  the  17th  century.  (See,  however,  Bede  on 
Gen.  xvii,  14.)  Certainly  no  one  had  attempted  to 
arrange  all  the  materials  of  a  systematic  theology  un- 
der the  general  heads  of  divine  covenants.  And  yet 
there  was  an  obvious  tendency  in  that  direction  among 
the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Calvinistic  school.  These 
,'jad  liecome  familiar  with  the  word  in  relation  to 
Christ  and  his  j>eoplo,  and  with  all  the  principles  in- 
volved in  a  covenant  with  Adam.  They  had  seen 
that  Adam's  original  position  was  not  that  of  a  mere 
subject  of  law,  but  that  promises  had  been  made  to 
him  with  a  condition,  i  n  1  that  the  whole  nice  were  rep- 
resented  on  a  limited  probation  in  bim.  It  is  general- 
ly conceded  that  the  federal  system  had  its  origin  with 
Kloppenburg,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Frsnekor 
(  lied  in  10.V2).  The  first,  however,  w  ho  had  the  ge- 
nius and  boldness  to  give  denniteness  and  complete- 
ness to  the  system  was  John  Koch  (Cocceius),  a  pupil 
of  his,  and  a  successor  in  the  same  chair.  In  bis 
.Sttmma  doctrime  de  fodere  tt  testammto  Dei  (1048),  an,l 
still  further  in  his  more  enlarged  Summa  Theolybr  (2d 
edit.  1005).  he  comprises  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli.'ion  under  the  two  great  categories  of  the  cov- 
enants of  nature  and  of  grace.  The  method  he  pursued 
has  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  "  the  Father  of 
Biblical  Theology;"  and,  laying  aside  the  practice  usu- 
al with  his  predecessors,  of  viewing  divine  truth  in  its 
subjective  form,  either  ns  logically  constructed  by  a 
human  mind,  or  as  it  was  sup|>osed  to  lie  in  the  di- 
vine mind  antund  the  great  central  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, be  professed  to  come  to  the  Scriptures, 
reverently  to  read  them,  and  derive  his  system  from 
the  'umpired  historical  arrangement  The  events  of 
human  history  were  regarded  in  their  anthropological 
aspect  as  wcli  as  related  to  the  divine  effick'ney.  The 
final  cause  of  salvation  be  can  indeed  find  nowhere 
clue  than  in  the  divine  mind,  and  he  has  no  occasion 
to  impinge  against  the  highest  style  of  contemporary 
orthodoxy,  nnd  yet  be  succeeded  in  giving  to  theology 
u  more  practical  character.  Although  under  nil  dis- 
pensations he  conceived  of  man  a«  receptive  and  God 
alone  ns  communicative,  be  still  represented  man  as 
coming  under  an  obligation  to  perform  certain  duties 
whielj  were  looked  upon  as  a  virtual  condition  of  the 
divine  promises.    This  fidelity  to  the  scriptural  repre- 


sentation compelled  him  to  develop  his  system  accord- 
ing to  the  successive  periods  of  the  sacred  history 
(Kbrard,  frogmen.  §  40;  D.  Schcnkcl,  Chist.-Dogmen. 
§  129,  note). 

As  often  occurs  when  great  changes  are  introduced 
in  formal  statements  of  truth,  this  system  waa  as  bit- 
terly op|>oacd  as  if  it  hud  been  an  essential  error.  Oth- 
er principles,  on  which  the  author  was  more  vulnera- 
ble, were  introduced  into  the  controversy ;  but  the 
main  feature*  of  his  system  soon  obtained  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  acce|»tance  in  all  the  Reformed  churches 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  among 
the  English  Puritans.  The  orthodox  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  always  regarded  it  with  aversion,  and  the 
JanscnisU  oppose  the  whole  conception  of  a  covenant 
with  Adam  as  an  innovation  upon  Augustinism,  and 
needless  to  explain  the  natural  effects  of  the  first  sin 
(Father  Paul's  llitt.  oftht  Council  of  Trent,  p.  177-201 ; 
Jansenius,  August,  ii,  208-11).  The  Lutheran  divines 
have  in  general  rejected  it  on  account  of  the  promi- 
nence it  still  gave  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  because,  when  the  word  covenant  was  divested  of 
the  idea  of  a  mutual  <  om|*ct,  it  offered  no  advantages 
over  the  wonls  whieh  had  long  been  in  use  (Thorn a- 
sius,  Christi  Prrmm  und  H'trt,  §  28).  The  Anninians 
of  Holland  were  partially  conciliated  by  those  jurid- 
ical considerations  by  which  the  advocates  of  the 
system  defended  it,  and  many  of  them  accepted  of  it 
with  some  important  modifications.  The  object  of 
these  was  to  limit  the  direct  consequences  of  Adam's 
sin  to  a  privation  of  original  righteousness,  or  the  loss 
of  those  aids  of  the  divine  spirit  on  which  they  made 
the  original  moral  image  to  depend,  to  temporal  evils, 
and  to  bodily  death,  together  with  such  a  depravation 
of  our  mental  and  moral  state  as  renders  us  incapable 
of  obedience,  and  so  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death  that  he  should  not  only  l>e  regarded  as  dying 
fur  all  men  alike,  but  as  actually  restoring  to  them 
such  supernatural  aids  as,  if  properly  used,  would  en- 
able tin  in  to  lay  hold  upon  the  great  salvation  (Nich- 
ol's  Calvinism  and  Armiuianism  in  Watson's  Thtvl. 
Instil,  ii,  15).  Notwithstanding  the  objections  iaised 
against  the  federal  system,  its  principles  were  carried 
still  further  forward  with  fearless  and  logical  consist- 
ency by  Francis  Jjurmann,  a  pupil  of  Koch,  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  In  his  Synopsis  of 
Tin  ol(  ry,  and  especially  of  the  Economy  of  the  Covenants 
(1071),  he  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the  details  of 
the  covenant  of  nature  were  fairly  to  be  inferred  from 
the  idea  of  the  divine  Image  in  man  in  connection  with 
what  we  know  of  the  divine  goodness,  since  that  good- 
ness would  of  course  desire  to  bring  man  into  the  high- 
est communion  with  itself,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  prescriptions  of  a  mere  natural  justice.  The 
difficulties,  however,  with  which  the  system  was  pressed 
by  its  opponents  were  sought  to  be* removed  by  Her- 
mann Witsins,  a  successor  und  former  pupil  of  Burmann 
n  the  theological  chair  of  the  University  of  l'treeht. 
In  his  Economy  of  the  Covenants,  the  first  edition  of 
which  ap|»earcd  in  lG8.r>,  some  important  distinctions 
maintained  by  his  predecessors  were  given  up  (as,  e.  g. 
that  l>etween  the  vaptotc  of  the  Old  and  the  o>r mc  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  shown  in  Rom.  iii,  25,  26,  and 
the  three  dispensations  or  economics  of  the  covenant 
of  grace) ;  a  minute  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  two 
covenants  by  the  introduction  of  four  sacraments  into 
Paradise  (the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the 
Snblmth,  and  Paradise  itself);  and  a  sacramental  char- 
acter is  given  to  a  multitude  of  things  tinder  the  econ- 
omy lK»forc  the  law  (the  coats  of  skins,  the  ark,  the 
rainbow,  etc.  bk.  ii,  chap,  viii,  §  10;  bk.  iv,  chap.  vii). 
In  16W  a  further  attempt  was  made  to  complete  the 
federal  system  by  Melchior  Lcydecker,  another  pro- 
fessor in  Utrecht,  who,  though  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  Federalist,  professedly  wrote  under  its  spirit 
and  tendency.  In  his  Seren  Books  vpan  the  Truth  of 
the  Christum  Religion,  he  endeavors  to  trace  the 
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e«ny  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to  the  several  Persons 
of  the  sacred  Trhiity,  by  showing  that  the  Father  rc- 
venl*  himself,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
universal  Ruler  maintaining  the  cause  of  justice ;  the 
Son,  especially  during  his  life  on  earth,  as  the  Media- 
tor dispensing  mercy;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  especially 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  the  Comforter  exercising 
divine  and  saving  power.  This  arbitrary  assignment 
of  the  divine  attribute*,  however,  has  never  been  ac- 
ceptable. Though  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  com* 
posed  before  tha  f --cier.il  theory  was  distinctly  broached, 
most  of  the  great  commentaries  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it  were  written  by  Federalists,  The  maturest 
fruit  of  that  system  may  ba  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Solomon  van  Til  (Tilenus),  a  professor  in  Dort  and 
Leyden,  whose  Compends  {Comprn  I  of  A'.-rf.  and  Her. 
Theol.  Leyden,  1701,  and  Cimpend  <f  Thf.ulogy,  Berne, 
1703)  were  the  organic  union  of  the  three  great  ten- 
dencies of  Scholasticism,  Federalism,  and  Cartesian- 
ism,  and  have  ohuincd  gene  al  acceptance  in  the 
schools  of  Holland;  and  in  those  of  F.  A.  Lainpc,  the 
pastor  of  several  influential  congregations  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  Utrecht  (l»2')-27),  whose  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal works  in  the  Gorman  vernacular  have  had  the  hon- 
or of  reconciling  Pietism  to  tin  orthodox  Church,  and 
have  sometimes  had  a  popularity  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  authorized  Catechism  of  the  national  Church.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Federal  system  haa  at  any 
time  found  universal  acceptance  in  the  Reformed 
churches.  It  has  never  been  either  condemned  or 
sanctioned  by  the  public  syuod,  ami  such  has  been  the 
balance  of  parties  that,  by  right  of  long-establish «1 
custom,  one  Federalist  must  be  appointed  in  each  of 
the  universities  of  Holland  (Ebrard,  Ckritt.  Dogm.  §  ! 
41). 

A  modification  both  of  the  Scholastic  and  Federal  , 
theology  made  its  appearance  among  the  Protestants  ! 
of  France.    The  rival  theological  schools  of  Saumur  ' 
and  Montauban  zealously  adopted  the  federal  system.  1 
But  John  Cameron,  a  Scotchman,  who  at  different 
times  was  a  professor  in  t>oth  institutions  [see  Cam- 
eron], and  bis  pupils,  Molse  Amyraut  (Amyraldus) 
and  Joshua  de  la  Place  (Plucusu*),  who  were  associated 
as  professors  at  Saumur  (1633-64),  proposed,  and  for 
many  years  maintained,  a  peculiar  system,  which  at-  i 
tempted  to  reconcile  it  with  the  doctrine  of  a  univer- 
sal redemption.    See  Amykaitt  and  La  Plack.  The 
result  was  a  crude  syncretism  of  an  ideal  or  hypothet- 
ical Universalism  with  a  rigid  and  real  Particularism. 
Amyraut  maintained  that  there  were  three  instead  of 
two  general  covenants  with  man — the  nntttnil,  with  a 
positive  prohibition  and  a  promise  of  a  blessed  life  in 
Paradise ;  a  legul,  promising  the  land  of  Can:tau  on 
condition  of  a  life  of  faith ;  and  the  ffrttcious,  promis- 
ing eternal  life  on  the  condition  of  faith  in  Christ.    I  .a 
Place  also  drew  a  distinction  between  a  m.-diate  and 
an  immediate  imputation,  according  to  which  Adam's 
sin  might  be  imputed  to  bis  posterity,  cither  medi- 
ately, on  account  of  a  previously  recognised  inherent 
depravity  in  them;  or  it  might  »«  imputed  to  them 
immediately,  simply  on  account  of  their  federal  repre- 
sentation in  Adam.    This  whole  system  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  elder  Spanheim,  of  Geneva  nnd  I 
Leyden ;  J.  II.  Heidegger,  of  Zurich  ;  and  Francis  Tnr-  [ 
retin,  of  Geneva.    At  th*  two  lust  nation*!  synods  j 
ever  held  in  France  (Charcnton.  in  1615,  and  Lo'udun, 
in  1639)  the  authors  successfully  defended  themselves 
from  thj  charge  of  heresy,  and  maintained  that  their  : 
views  were  only  a  in  >re  distinct  statement  of  doctrines  ' 
which  htd  been  universally  held  by  the  orthodox 
Church  since  primitive  times,  and  cs|ieeial]y  by  Au- 
gustine and  Calvin ;  but  a  statement  of  opinions  im- 
puted to  them  (incorrectly,  ns  they  maintained)  was 
condemned  at  a  synod  at  Charenton  (164*2),  and  the 
Formuit  Cnntentus  ilelrrtica  was  composed  principal- 
ly by  Heidegger  (lf>75).  and  was  adopted  and  sent 
forth  to  guard  the  churches  against  such  views.  Al- 


though this  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  highly 
esteemed  of  the  Culs  inistic  confessions,  and  is  the  only 
one  among  the  Continental  confessions  which  Ls  con- 
structed expressly  upon  the  basis  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem, its  authority  has  never  been  acknowledged  in 
France,  and  it  was  received  by  only  live  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  (and  there  mainly  through  the  support  of  the 
civil  magistrates),  and  finally  lost  all  public  sanction 
within  fifty  years  from  its  promulgation  (Ebrard's 
Chritt.  Ihym.  §  48;  L.  Noack's  Chr,*t.  Uogmengtvh.  § 
74 ;  Sbedds  /Jut.  ofChr.  /tort,  ii,  412). 

In  the  British  Islands,  and  especially  in  those 
churches  which  adhere  to  the  confession  of  fnitlj  pnt 
forth  by  the  Synod  of  Westminster  (164II  f*\  wc  liuve 
the  stronghold  of  the  federal  system.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  English  Church  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1618-19),  and  esjiecially  bishop  Davenaut,  had  main- 
tained a  system  similar  to  that  of  Amyraut,  and  a  large 
party  in  that  Church  have  always  held  views  based 
upon  the  federal  theology.  Even  Jeremy  Taylor 
maintained  it  (1654),  with' some  Arminlan,  and  even 
Pelagian  modiiications,  in  one  of  hi*  treatises  ('An  V?*- 
jtentattce,  ch.  i,  §  1).  The  celebrated  Richard  Baxter, 
though  he  "sat>*cribed  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  without 
any  exception,  limitation,  or  exposition  of  any  word."* 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  federal  theology,  as  qual- 
ified by  Amyraut  (Preface  to  The  SainW  Rett,  1650; 
Calh.  Theol.  1«75;  Univ.  Retlemp.  1657;  Onnc's  Life 
of  Baxter,  vol.  ii,  ch.  ii).  The  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster  was,  in  fact,  contemporary  with  the  first 
publication  of  Koch's  principal  work  on  the  covenants 
(161*).  and  deserves  a  credit,  perhaps,  equal  to  his  for 
the  origination  and  precise  statement  of  the  doctrine. 
The  national  Scotch  Church,  with  its  affiliated  branch- 
es in  Scotland  nnd  Ireland,  has  always  upheld  the  sys- 
tem in  its  utmost  consistency  and  extremest  form. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  alone  is  said  to  main- 
tain* it,  with  some  modifications  connected  with  tho 
theory  of  a  general  atonement  (Wardlaw,  (ht  the  Er- 
tent  of  the  Atonement,  §  III  15).  Among  the  orthodox 
dissenters  of  England  it  has  also  been  accepted,  and 
found  some  of  its  most  able  defenders.  The  Wesley- 
ans  of  England  and  America  claim  that  they  are  ena- 
bled, by  their  peculiar  modifications  of  it,  to  "carry 
through  the  system  with  greater  consistency  than  the 
Calvinists  themselves,  inasmuch  ns  they  more  easily 
account  for  certain  good  dispositions  and  occasional 
religious  inclinations  in  those  who  never  give  evidence 
of  actual  conversion."  By  their  doctrine  of  a  general 
redemption,  they  maintain  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
the  supernatural  aids  through  the  Fall,  and  the  conse- 
quent incapacity  of  unassisted  man  to  have  such  good 
dispositions,  there  is  given  to  every  one,  through 
Christ,  those  gracious  influences  which,  if  not  resisted, 
would  lead  on  to  a  saving  conversion  (Watson's  Theol. 
Inttit.  ii,  48  52 ;  Porter's  Comp.  of  MrthmK*m,  pt.  ii,  eh. 
iv).  The  reason  that  these  gracious  influences  are 
not  resisted  they  can  only  refer  to  the  doctrine  of 
free-will,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  can 
give  no  farther  account  of  it.  The  orthodox  Congre- 
gationnlists  and  the  New-school  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  usually  object  to  the  phrase  "universal 
redemption'"  as  used  by  the  Ainyraldists  of  France,  the 
Baxterians  of  England,  and  the  Anninians  generally, 
inasmuch  as  the  word  redemption  properly  signifies 
more  than  what  is  obtained  simply  by  the  expiatory 
work  of  Christ,  and  includes  an  entire  deliverance 
from  sin.  They  therefore  use  the  wort!  atonement  to 
signify  the  objective  or  expiatory  work  of  Christ,  and 
contend  that  this  is  for  sin,  and/-r  all  men,  while  re- 
demption implies  the  salvation  of  men,  nnd  must,  <  f 
course,  be  confined  to  such  as  shnll  be  saved  (Dr.  W. 
R.  Weeks,  in  Parks's  Collection*  tm  the  Atwiew^tt,  ]>. 
.*i7!>).  Such  an  atonement  is  not  merely  hypothetical, 
but  really  opens  the  door  of  salvation  to  all  men,  who 
are  supposed,  even  since  the  Fall,  to  possess  all  those 
faculties  and  powers  which  render  them  responsible  for 
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a  compliance  with  the  terms  'of  salvation.  And  yet, 
so  certain  are  nil  m«n  to  use  their  powers,  and  the  best 
external  means  of  grace,  to  their  perdition,  that  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  repentance  and  faith 
of  any  but  the  covenant  of  grace  formed  in  Christ  be- 
fore the  world  was  (Dwight's  Thtol.  ser.  xliii ;  Barnes, 
(hi  the  Atonement,  chap,  ix ;  I'resb.  Quart.  Rev.  Hi,  218 
-252,  630- 648).  Other  classes  of  Presbyterians  and 
Culvini*tic  Baptist*  in  this  country  use  the  word  re- 
demption, and  even  atonement,  in  the  sense  of  an  en- 
tire deliverance  from  sin ;  and  they,  of  course,  confine 
its  application  to  the  elect.  They  speak  in  the  largest 
terms  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  work  of  Christ  for  the 
pardon  of  all  sin,  but  regard  it  as  limited  in  the  pur- 
pose and  design  of  God  to  such  as  are  effectually  called 
of  the  Spirit,  find  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation  (Princeton  Theol.  £xar;jrs,  vol.  v,  viii, 
and  xiv;  A.  Fuller's  < impel,  etc.,  in  Works,  i,  312-840, 
vol.  i,  artt.  viii  and  xiv). 

III.  Literature. — On  the  general  system  and  his- 
tory :  Turretin's  /tut.  Tkeol.  tUench.  loc.  viii  and  xii; 
Hill*  Ijtct.  m  Divinity,  bk.  v,  ch.  v ;  Dick's  l*rt.  on 
Theol.  lect.  xlviii ;  Wltsius,  (Earn,  of  the  L  ot.  8  vols. ; 
Buck's,  Smith's,  and  Kitto's  Dictionaries,  art.  Cove- 
nants; Herzog's  Reut-Encykl.  arts.Cocceius,  Burmann, 
Witsius,  and  Voetius ;  Ebrurd's  Chr.  Dngm.  §  87-44 ; 
Vincent's  and  Fisher's  Catechisms;  Hagenbach's  Hist. 
o/Doctr.  §  224;  Xtto  Englander,  xxvii,  469  516;  liibl. 
Repert.  for  18B8;  I..  Noack's  Chr.  Dogmengesch.  §  74; 
Kuapp's  Christ.  Theol.  §  70, 113;  Hopkins's  System,  i, 
240-260;  Mfrcertbnrg  Rerietr,  x,  63;  Kelly,  On  the 
Covenants ;  Jahrb.  Deutsch.  Th>  nlog.  x,  209 ;  Fletcher's 
H'onb,  i,  452;  Gass,  Protest.  Theol.  ii,  276,  818;  Isaac 
Wutts's  Ruin  and  Recovery,  p.  324-847 ;  Rid^  ley's  Body 
tf  lUrln^y,  p.  11 ;  Dr.  E.  A.  Park's  Discourses  and 
Treatises  by  Kdtvtinls,  Smnlley,  Marry,  Emmons,  Grif- 
j'n,  Purge,  and  Weeks,  on  the  Atonem>ni ;  Neander, 
!>■■  gmengetch.  per.  Hi,  bk.  ii,  c-f ;  Max  f!oel»el,  Gesch. 
d.  chr.  Ijtbms,  etc..  vol.  ii,  A,  §  7  10.  p.  153;  Cunning- 
ham's Hist.  Theol.  ch.  xxv ;  Schwcitser,  R'f.  Dogm.  p. 
103  sq.    (C.  P.W.) 

Feejee  Islands.    See  Fiji. 

Feeling.  The  relation  of  feeling  to  religion  is  a 
subject  of  importance  Uith  from  n  religious  and  philo- 
sophical point  of  view.  It  has  lieen  viewed  in  very 
different  ways,  and  has  led  to  long  and  animated  con- 
troversies. 

In  Greek,  the  word  o7(t3*j<tic  denoted  every  kind  of 
perception,  sensuous  and  spiritual,  mediate  and  imme- 
diate ;  consequently,  also  what  we  cull  feeling.  Pinto 
referred  to  a  sensuous  spiritual  feeling,  though  he  did 
not  call  it  by  this  name ;  for,  according  to  him,  the  un- 
derstanding (»'oi*c)  communes  with  the  affections  (»»ri- 
ci'/jnnroV),  and  the  seat  of  this  communion  is  tbe  liver, 
from  which  proceed  the  power  of  divination  (pavrtin) 
and  enthusiasm  (Ivioturiaapoc).  Connected  with  this 
view  is  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  virtue  cannot  be 
taught,  and  that  what  is  substantinlly  good  breaks  forth 
in  the  soul  as  an  immediate  light. 

The  extensive  usage  of  the  Latin  word  sewus  em- 
braces also  the  natural  moral  feeling,  sensus  communis, 
straws  hominum. 

In  the  Septuagint  the  word  alaSnmc  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  is  generally  rendered  by  "knowledge"  or 
"  wisdom,"  as  Prov.  i,  7  ;  xii,  23.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  occurs  only  once,  Phil,  i,  9,  where  it  is  coupled 
with  iiriyruvtc  (English  version :  and  this  I  pray  that 
vonr  love  mav  abound  vet  more  and  more  in  knowl- 

■  *  • 

edge  and  in  all  judgment). 

The.  psychological  meaning  of  the  words  atoSnmc; 
and  t^nsus  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  is  not  fully 
settled,  but  in  general  they  use  them  to  denote  a 
knowledge,  or  insight  obtained  by  means  of  feeling. 
Orieen  {contra  Celsum,  i,  48)  speaks  of  a  "divine  in- 
sight" (Siia  aloSnmc)  of  the  soul  by  means  of  which 
enlightened  men  perceive  supernatural  things  just  as 


others  perceive  natural  objects  by  means  of  their  senses. 
Clement  (UtromaJ.  iv,  p.  833,  ed.  Potter)  ascribes  to  the 
scientific  man  a  ovyaioBnotc,  a  faculty  of  inventing 
and  understanding,  analogous  to  the  faculty  of  taste 
by  the  sculptor,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  pos- 
by  tbe  musician.  To  denote  a  feeling  accom- 
panying the  will,  the  Latin  fathers  used  the  word  n- 
vijaic.  Among  the  Latin  fathers,  Tertullian  ( De  ani- 
ma,  chap,  ii)  spoke  of  a  pulMcus  sensus  which  leads  the 
soul  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  Augustin  Introduced  the 
expression  inner  sense  (interior  sensus),  which  become 
of  great  importance  in  the  writings  of  the  mystics. 
The  common  expressions  in  the  mystics  to  denote  sub- 
jective and  objective  feeling  are  $ensus,  sentimentum 
afftctus,  gustus.  A JJtctus  always  embraces  a  practical 
impulse.  Gustus,  which  is  identified  with  sensus,  doe* 
not  exclude  the  practical  impulse,  but  properly  de- 
notes feeling  viewed  in  its  relation  to  its  own  con- 
tents, and  therefore  designated  as  a  modus  eognoscendi,  a 
kind  of  cognition.  The  immcdiateness  of  this  sensus, 
which  words  am  not  fully  express,  is  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  mystics,  greatly  superior  to  an  intellect- 
ual insight.  Mystic  theology,  according  to  Gerson,  he- 
cause  it  rests  on  feeling,  is  widely  different  from  all 
other  sciences.  Th<  mus  Aquinas  regards  not  only 
mystical  theology,  but  theology  and  faith  in  general, 
1  as  founded  in  the  jna  ajfti  tio  (pious  or  religious  feel- 
ing), because  faith  supposes  a  movement  of  the  will 
towards  the  first  truth  and  the  highest  good  which  pro- 
duces assent  (Sutnma  Theol.  ii,  2,  9,  4,  o). 

The  mystical  writers  of  Germany  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  writing  on  practical  more  than  speculative  sub- 
jects, spoke  of  feeling  in  particular  as  a  subjective  con- 
sciousness, and  demanded  its  renunciation.  The  spir- 
itual man,  they  urced,  should  emancipate  hi u  self 
from  nil  emotion,  and  sever  his  connection  with  every- 
thing created,  that  God  might  become  prevent  to  him, 
and  eternity  might  I  c  felt  by  him  and  tarred.  The 
objective  feeling  of  the  supranatural  God  appears  to 
these  writers  as  the  final  result  of  the  renunciation  of 
the  subjective  feeling  of  persona)  and  individual  ex- 
istence. 

Luther  warned  against  a  reliance  upon  "feeling" 
instead  of  clinging  to  the  "  word."  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  demands  that  the  soul  feel  the  call  of  the 
I.ord,  and  the  "spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry 
Abba,  father"  (Rom.  viii,  15),  he  defines  as  a  feeling  of 
the  fatherly  love  of  God.  The  testimony  of  tbe  Holy 
Ghost  he  finds  in  the  religious  experience,  and  thi*  ex- 
perience he  identifies  with  tbe  religious  feeling.  Sim- 
ilar are  the  views  of  the  other  reformers  and  the  early 
writers  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

A  greater  stress  was  laid  on  feeling  as  an  element 
of  religion  I  y  the  Pietists,  who  regarded  its  very  inex- 
pressibilily  n*  on  argument  for  its  tenth.  The  same 
was  done  by  the  Moravians,  who  reduced  religion  to 
the  feeling  of  truth.  Opposition  to  the  Pietists  made 
most  of  the  later  dogmatic  writers  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  suspicious  of  feeling  as  an  element  of  religion ; 
but  some  recognised  its  importance,  as  M.  Pfaff  (In- 
stil. ThetJ.  ami  Moral.),  who  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
(like  the  society  of  Friends)  to  the  "spiritual  feeling" 
(nenttis  or  gustus  tpiritvalis)  the  expression  "spiritual 
light"  (lumen  spiritual'). 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  arose  the  sys- 
I  tern  of  Utilitarianism.  Bread  and  butter  were  now 
more  valuable  than  metaphysics.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion ns  confidence  in  the  truth  of  thought  vanished, 
confidence  in  the  objective  contents  of  feeling  was 
also  weakened.  But  gradually  philosophy  prepared 
the  way  for  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  feeling. 
Until  Wolf,  philosophy  had  only  recognised  two  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul,  intellect  and  will  (or  desire).  Te- 
tens  added  feeling  as  "the  inner  sense  for  the  pleasant 
and  the  unpleasant."  Kant,  also,  in  his  Kritik  dtr 
Crthrilskmji,  reduced  all  faculties  of  the  soul  to  three, 
of  which  was  the  Gefuhl  dtr  Lust  und  Cntust  (feel. 
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lug  of  the  pleasant  and  unpleasant).  Kant  also  called  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Xedtrlcmd,  biz.  460  en 
attention  to  thc  fact  that  in  awthetics  the  beautiful  and  $chitdnU  d.r  Chritielnke  Ktrlc  in  Xtdrrk 


G*- 

Chritielijke  fork  in  Xtdrland  door  B. 
Ur  Jhiar,  \V.  Moli,  E.  P.  Swalue,  etc.,  ii  Deel,  bias.  503 
en  verv.  (Anuterd.  1860) ;  Emng«ii$che  Ueiangen,  in- 
troduced in  1807.  (J.P.W.) 

Felgenhauer,  Paitl,  a  Protestant  theosophlst  ano 
mystic,  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  tarn  at  I'utschwiz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1620. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
but  soon  after  returning  to  his  native  country  appeared 
(1620)  in  public  as  a  writer  on  theological  subjects.  In 
his  CkranoliHjy  he  maintained  that  Christ  was  born  in 
the  year  4235  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
world  was  not  to  last  more  than  6000  years,  it  ought 
to  come  to  an  end  in  A.D.  1766.  As,  however,  the 
j  time  was  to  be  shortened  on  account  of  the  elect,  ho 
assumed  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  occur  Iwforw 
that  year,  although  he  claimed  no  special  revelations 
•»d  iwUt.  And  Gaoler,  one  of  the  keenest  of  the  early  j  on  thc  jn  his  Ztittpuntl  he  denounced  the 

Rat.onalists,  dehnea  rebgion  as  a  "feeling  of  depend-  cumi|)tion  of  thc  Church  and'0f7hc  Utheran  clergy. 


sublime  is  felt,  and  the  infinite  is  seen  in  the  finite  ap 
pea  ru  nee.  Here,  therefore,  an  objective  feeling  was 
found.  This  idea  of  Kant's  aesthetics  was  further  de- 
veloped by  Fries,  who  based  upon  feeling  an  assthetico- 
religious  system  which  taught  that  the  highest  ideas 
must  be  divined  by  faith.  Jacobi  taught  an  immedi- 
ate faculty  of  the  divine,  which  he  first  called  the  fac- 
ulty of  faith ;  later,  of  reason ;  finally — adopting  tho 
terms  of  Fries — of  feeling. 

These  philosophical  speculations  greatly  influenced 
the  various  systems  of  Rationalism.  After  the  times 
of  Wolf,  only  a  few,  as  Rohr,  adhered  to  an  exclusive 
intellectualism.  Most  of  the  important  representatives 
of  Rationalism  accept  the  theories  of  Fries  and  Jacobi. 
Thus  Wegscheider  refers  chiefly  to  the  philosophical 
works  of  the  disciples  of  Jacobi— Gerlach,  Boutcrweck, 


ence  upon  the  infinite." 

Among  the  adherents  of  Supranaturalism,  Bret- 
schneider  and  Reinhard  recognised  only  a  subjective 
feeling,  but  I>e  Wette  introduced  the  theory  of  Fries 
into  systematic  theology.  Unlike  Fries,  however,  in 
whose  system  there  still  was  some  obscurity  as  regards 
the  relation  of  feeling  and  will  to  religion,  l>e  Wetto 
based  religion  altogether  on  feeling  or  an  aesthetic  view 
of  the  world,  in  which  all  difference  between  religion 
and  art  disappeared. 

The  system  of  Jacobi  and  of  Spinoza,  together  with 
the  spirit  prevailing  among  the  Moravians,  worked  to- 
gether to  produce  the  new  doctrine  of  feeling  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher, 
and  which  still  influences  most  theological  systems  of 
modern  times.  For  Schleiermacher,  religion  is  "the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence that  to  which  our  re- 
flection traces  our  individual  existence  is  called  God  ; 
and  thus,  in  feeling,  God  is  given  to  us  in  an  original 
manner.  See  Sciilkikkmaciikk.  This  theory  of  feol- 
iug  was  defended  and  keenly  developed  by  Twesten, 
and  in  particular  by  Nitzsch. "  Hegel  severely  attacked 
the  views  of  Schleiermacher,  but  his  own  views  con- 
siderably changed  with  the  gradual  development  of  his 
system.  See  Tholuck,  in  Herzog's  ReaLEncyklopadie, 
iv,  703. 

Feet.    See  Foot. 


Thc  persecution  of  l»rote*tanti*m  in  Bohemia  compelled 
him  to  leave  his  country.  He  first  (1623)  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  published  a  number  of  mystic 
and  alchemic  writings,  the  theological  views  of  which 
may  be  reduced  to  Sal  tell ian ism  and  Monophysitism, 
resting  on  a  pantheistic  and  cabalistic  basis.  The 
large  circulation  of  some  of  his  works  alarmed  the  Lu- 
theran clergy,  and  many  wrote  a.ainst  him.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  the  clergy  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck. 
and  Luneburg  requested  the  ministry  at  Amsterdam 
to  arrest  tho  circulation  of  the  works  of  Felgenhauer, 
and  the  spreading  of  his  views,  if  necessary,  by  force. 
From  16S5  to  HU9  he  lived  at  Bederkesa^  near  Bre- 
men, where  he  held  meetings  of  his  adherent*.  Ex- 
pelled from  Bremen,  he  returned  to  Holland,  whers 
he,  however,  soon  left  again  for  Northern  Germany. 
In  1C57  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  tho  governments 
of  Zelle  and  Hanover,  and  imprisoned  at  Syke.  The 
efforts  of  several  Lutheran  clergymen  to  convert  him 
to  the  Lutheran  creed  failed.  About  1651)  he  lived  in 
Hamburg.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  (forty-six  in  number)  is 
given  in  Adelung,  Grtch.  dermentchl.  SnrrheiL,  iv,  400. 
— Herzog,  RtaLEncykl.  Hi,  848 :  Arnold,  Kirck.-u.  K«t- 
urhittorie,  vol.  Hi,  ch.  v.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Fellbien,  Jacques,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
bom  at  Chartres  in  1636,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
youth  by  success  in  study,  especially  of  the  Scripture. 
In  1668  he  became  pastor  at  Vineul;  in  166!»,  canon 
of  Chartres;  in  1695,  archdeacon  of  Vendome.  Ho 
died  at  Chartres  Nov.  23,  1716.  Besides  various  prac- 
tical works,  he  wrote  Le  Fymbole  d*s  A p'rfrr*  erpUqut 
par  /VmVwre  Saintt  (Blois,  1C96, 12mo)  in 


Feith,  Rhukvis,  was  bom  at  Zwolle  Feb.  7, 1753. 
He  received  a  careful  Christian  training.  At  fifteen 
he  entered  the  University  of  Leyden.  In  1781  he 
competed  with  Lannoy  in  celebrating  De  Ruvtcr.  His 
epic  received  the  gold,  and  his  lyric  the  silver  medal. 
As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  through  life. 

He  excelled  chiefly  as  a  didactic  pout,  though  he  also  |  OMam  (Chartres,  1702,  4to)  -.—Ptntattuchti*  Historinu 
tried  his  hand  at  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.  "  His  lyric  I  rx  ^>raico,  etc.  (Chartres,  17o.l.  4to).  This 

on  Immortality  (£to  Oniterfelijkhtid)  is  beautiful  "and  ,,ook  B»vc  riw5  10  muon  dam0"-,  «n<l  Felibien  was 
sublime.    His' didactic  poem  on  the  Grave  (f/ct  Graf)  •  *°  suppress  various  passages  in  which  he  was 

is  his  longest,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  l«st  pro-  ,  *"I»P«*«I  *o  haw  departed  from  thc  orthodox  interpro- 
ductions,  abounding  in  the  beautiful,  the  striking,  am]  t*1'""*-  Moreover,  as  it  had  l*en  printed  with  the 
the  sublime.  His  poetic  writings  are  very  numer- 1  ix""'"!""'""  onb'  of  tn<!  hishop.  *nd  without  that  of  the 
ous ;  and  he  also  wrote  several  volumes  "of  prose.  roval  cen"or. the  ,look  WR»  suppressed  by  the  govern- 
He  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  I  m«'nt»  a11  thc  Print«*'1  f'P'^  confiscated.— Hoefer, 
lKH.k  of  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church  ; jVoMr-  ^V-  Gintra/e,  xvii,  274. 

in  Holland.  This  duty  he  discharged  with  trreat  j  Felicisslmus,  the  author  of  a  schism  in  the 
zeal  and  fidelity.  To  this  collection  ho  contributed  Church  of  Carthage  in  the  3d  century,  was  appointed 
himself  a  large  number  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  |  deacon  in  Carthage  by  the  presbyter  Novatus,  without 
hymns,  most  of  them  original,  and  a  few  translated  a  previous  understanding  with  Cvprian,  who.  a  short 
from  the  German.  Though  a  layman,  he  was  a  sue-  time  Itefore,  had  l«en  elected  bishop.  Cyprian  de- 
cessful  cultivator  of  theology.  Two  essays  or  trea- 1  clared  his  appointment  to i  n  encroachment  upon  his 
Uses  of  bis  on  important  questions  received  the  pre-  !  episcopal  prerogatives,  but  did  not  depose  him.  Dur- 
mium  from  Teyler's  Theological  Society,  and  another  I  ing  the  Decian  persecution  Cyprian  was  for  some  time 
was  crowned  by  the  Hague  Society.  Ho  died  Feb-  •  absent  from  Carthage,  and  some  of  the  presbvters,  who 
ruary  8, 1824,  at  his  villa  near  Zwolle.  See  Slegen-  claimed  greater  rights  than  Cyprian  was  willing  to 
beek  s  Geschifdems  d-r  X*derlamiich>>  Utterbtndt  I  concede  to  them,  l>egan  to  readmit  the  Utpri  to  the 
(Haarlem,  1826);  Hofdijk's  Gctckivitni*  der  Xedrr-  communion  of  the  Church  in  consequence  of  the  libtUi 
laadtcke  Utterhmd*,  bL  415  en  verv.  (Amsterd.  1864) ;  I  pacit  given  by  thc  martyrs,  without  having  an  under- 
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standing  on  the  subject  with  Cyprian.  The  latter  re- 
proached the  presbyters  with  too  great  laxity,  and 
sent  a  commission  to  Carthage  which  was  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  iapsi,  and  to  regulate  the  sup- 
port which  the  treasury  of  the  Church  granted  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Felicissimus  denounced  the  conduct  of 
Cyprian  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  rights  as  dea- 
con, among  which  belonged,  in  the  Church  of  Africa, 
the  administration  of  the  treasury  of  the  Church ;  and 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  from  the  communion 
of  his  church  those  who  should  appear  before  the  epis- 
copal commission.  He  was  joined  in  his  opposition  by 
five  T>re.sbyters  and  a  number  of  confessors,  and  his 
church  became  the  centre  of  all  the  lajm  who  wished 
to  have  their  cases  decided  l«f«rc  the  return  of  Cypri- 
an. After  the  return  of  Cyprian  to  Cartilage  in  H>1, 
a  synod  regulated  the  affair  of  tile  hpsi,  and  excluded 
Felicissimus  and  the  presbyters  acting  witli  him  from 
the  Church.  Felicissimus,  however,  not  only  persist- 
ed in  his  opposition,  but  his  party,  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  several  African  bishops,  elected  Fortu- 
natus,  one  of  the  live  presbyters  siding  with  Felicissi- 
mus, bishop  of  Carthage,  and  sent  Felictsainiaa  him- 
self to  Home— where,  in  the  mean  while,  the  Novatlan 
controversy  had  broken  out — for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius  over  to  their  side. 
The  mission  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  the 
schism  of  Felicissimus  seems  soon  after  to  have  be- 
come extinct.— Ilerzog,  Ifatl-Encykl'ip.  iv,  349  ;  Schuff, 
Church  History.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Felicitas.a  snint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  supposed 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  A.l>.  164.  According  to 
the  legend,  she  was  a  woman  of  high  birth,  who  em- 
braced Christianity  and  brought  up  her  seven  sons  in 
the  faith.  She  was  denounced  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  ordered  an  inquiry.  The  prefect  ordered  her  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods;  she  refused,  as  did  her  children. 
After  vain  efforts  to  break  their  constancy,  the  prefect 
reported  the  case  anew  to  the  emj>eror,  who  ordered  a 
trial  l>eforc  special  judges.  The  lady  and  her  children 
were  all  put  to  death.  The  story  is  plainly  of  com- 
paratively modem  invention.  Felicitas  i*  commem- 
orated in" the  Church  of  Rome  Nov.  13,  and  her  seven 
sons  July  16.  The  Iwnes  of  two  of  her  sons  are  said 
to  l>e  preserved  in  Germany! — Holland,  Acta  Sanctor. 
July  10;  Hutler,  Lives  of  Saints,  July  10. 

Felicitas,  an  African  slave  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Carthage  along  with  Perpetua  (q.  v.),  in  the 
time  of  Sevorus,  A.D.  202.  They  are  both  said  by 
Basnage  to  have  been  Montaniste,  but  cardinal  Ond 
seems  to  have  disproved  this  in  his  Dissert.  Apol.  pro 
SS.  Ptrpf  tua  et  Ftlidtate.  They  wi  re  arrested  at  (  ar- 
thage  while  still  catechumens,  and  were  baptized  in 
prison.  All  efforts  were  tried  in  vain  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  their  faith ;  they  were  condemned  to  be 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  at  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
anniversary  of  Geta's  nomination  (Auwilrs  ftrsnns). 
After  this  judgment  they  were  remanded  to  prison  to 
await  the  fatal  day.  For  the  account  of  Perpetua,  sec 
Pekpetca.  "As  to  Felicitas,  on  her  return  to  the 
dungeon  she  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  lal>or.  The 
jailer  said  to  her,  4  If  thy  present  suffering  are  so 
great,  what  wilt  thou  do  when  thou  art  thrown  to  the 
wild  1  leasts  ?  This  thou  didst  not  consider  when  thou 
refusedst  to  sacrifice.'  She  answered,  *  I  notr  suffer 
myrelf  all  that  I  suffer :  but  then  there  will  be  (mother 
who  shall  suffer  for  me,,  because  I  also  will  suffer  for 
him.'  A  custom  which  had  come  down  from  the  times 
of  human  sacrifices,  under  the  bloody  Baal-worship  of 
the  Carthaginians,  still  prevailed,  of  dressing  those 
criminals  who  were  condemned  to  die  by  wild  beasts 
In  priestly  raiment.  It  was  therefore  proposed,  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  men  should  he  clothed  as  the 
priests  of  Saturn,  and  the  women  as  the  priestesses  of 
Ceres.  Nobly  did  their  free,  Christian  spirit  protest 
against  such  a  proceeding.    'Wc  have  come  here,' 


said  they, 1  of  onr  own  will,  that  we  may  not  suffer  our 
freedom  to  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  given  up  our 
lives  that  we  ma}*  not  be  forced  to  such  abomina- 
tions.' The  pagans  themselves  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  their  demand,  and  yielded.  After  they  had  been 
torn  by  the  wild  heaats,  and  were  aliout  to  receive  the 
merciful  stroke  which  was  to  end  their  sufferings,  they 
took  leave  of  each  other  for  the  lost  time  with  the  mu- 
tual kiss  of  Christian  love."  Felicitas  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Church  of  Home  March  7.—  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist.  Torrey,  i,  123 ;  Butler,  Lives  of  S< tints,  March  7. 

Felix  (hiippy,  Gracizcd  4>»}At£,  Acts  xxiii-xxiv ; 
in  Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  9,  called  Antonius  Fklix  ;  in  Sui- 
das,  Claudius  Feux;  in  Josephus  and  Acts,  simply 
Fei.ix  :  so  also  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii,  64),  the  Roman 
procurator  of  Judam,  lieforc  whom  Paul  so  "reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come," 
that  the  judge  trembled,  saying,  *'  Go  thy  way  for  this 
time;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season "l  will  call  for 
thee"  (Acts  xxiv,  25;  see  Abicht,  Ik  Cltntdin  Felict, 
Viteb.  1732;  Kckhard,  PitvUi  oratlo  ad  FeJicent,  Isen. 
1779).  The  context  states  that  Felix  had  expected  a 
brilie  from  Paul ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  this  bribe, 
ho  appears  to  have  had  several  interviews  with  the 
apostle.  The  depravity  which  such  an  expectation 
implies  is  in  agreement  with  the  idea  which  the  histor- 
ical fragments  preserved  respecting  Felix  would  lead 
the  student  to  form  of  the  man. 

The  year  in  which  Felix  entered  on  his  office  cannot 
lie  strictly  determined.  He  was  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  whose  frcedman  he  was,  on  the  ban- 
ishment of  Ventidius  Cumanus,  probably  A.D.  53. 
Tacitus  (.4«n.  xii,  .14)  states  that  Felix  and  Cumanus 
were  joint  procurators,  Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and 
Felix  S.nraria.  In  this  account  Tacitus  is  directly  at 
issno  with  Jo«ephus  {Ant.  xx,  fi,  2),  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  be.  in  error ;  but  his  account  is  very  cir- 
cumstantial, and  by  adopting  it  we  should  gain  great- 
er justification  for  the  expression  of  Paul  (Acts  xxiv, 
10)  that  Felix  had  I  een  judge  of  the  nation  "  fur  many 
years."  Those  nords,  however,  must  not  even  thus 
be  closely  pressed ;  for  Cumanus  himself  only  went  to 
Juda>a  in  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xx,  6,  2).  F'rem  the  words  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx,  7, 
1),  it  appears  that  his  appointment  took  place  1  efere 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  F.uselius 
fixes  the  time  of  his  actually  undertaking  Ids  duties 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  that  monarch.  The  question 
is  fully  discussed  under  Chkonoloct,  vol.  ii,  311, 312. 

Felix  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  elevation  to 
distinguished  station  of  persons  bom  and  bred  in  iho 
lowest  condition.  Originally  a  slave,  he  rose  to  lit- 
tle less  than  kingly  power.  For  some  unknown,  but 
probably  not  very  creditable  services,  he  was  manu- 
mitted by  Claudius  Cesar  (Sue ton.  Claudius,  28;  Tac- 
itti*,  Hist,  v,  9),  on  which  account  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  pnenumen  of  Claudius.  In  Tacitus,  how- 
ever (/.  c),  he  is  suraamed  Antonius,  probably  because 
he  was  also  a  freed  man  of  Antonio,  the  emperor's 
mother.  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  power- 
ful freed  man  Pallas  (Josephus,  War,  11, 12,  8;  Ant.  xx, 
7,  1)  ;  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Pallas's  influ- 
ence surviving  his  master's  death  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv, 
<>o)  that  Felix  was  retained  in  his  procuratorship  by 
Nero.  In  speaking  of  Pallas  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other frcedman,  namely,  Narcissus,  the  imperial  pri- 
vate secretary,  Suetonius  (CtamHus,  28)  says  that  the 
emperor  was  eager  in  heaping  upon  them  the  highest 
honors  that  a  subject  could  enjoy,  and  suffered  them 
to  carry  on  a  system  of  plunder  and  gain  to  such  an 
extent  that,  on  complaining  of  the  poverty  of  his  ex- 
chequer, some  one  had  the  boldness  to  remark  that  he 
wonld  abound  in  wealth  if  he  were  taken  into  partner- 
ship  by  his  two  favorite  freedmen. 

The  character  which  the  ancients  have  left  of  Felix 
is  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  Suetonius  speaks  of 
the  military  honors  which  the 
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with,  and  specifics  his  appointment  as  governor  of  the  the  beautiful  Prnsilla,  <*  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrip- 
province  of  Judiea  {Claudius,  28),  adding  an  innuendo,  pa,  who  wuk  married  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  he  cm- 
wlii.-h  loses  nothing  by  its  brevity,  namely,  that  he  was  ployed  one  Simon,  a  magician,  to  use  his  arts  in  order 
the  husband  of  three  queens  or  royal  Indies  ("trium  to  persuade  her  to  forsake  her  husband  and  marry 
reginarum  maritum").  Tacitus,  in  his  History  (v,  9),  him,  promising  that  if  she  would  comply  w  ith  his  suit 
ieelares  that,  during  his  governorship  in  Judaea,  he  in-  he  would  make  her  a  happy  woman.  Drusilla,  partly 
dulled  in  all  kinds  of  cruelty  and  lu't,  exercising  re-  impelled  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister 
gal  power  with  the  disposition  of  a  slave ;  and.  in  his  Berenice,  was  prevailed  on  to  transgress  the  laws  of 
Annul*  (xii,  64).  he  represents  Felix  as  considering  her  forefathers,  and  consented  to  a  union  with  Felix, 
himself  licensed  to  commit  any  crime,  relying  on  the  ,  In  this  marriage  a  son  whs  l>orn,  who  whs  named 
influence  which  he  possessed  at  court.  The  country  ;  Agrippa :  both  mother  and  son  perished  in  an  eruption 
was  ready  for  rebellion,  and  the  unsuitable  remedies  1  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
which  Felix  applied  served  only  to  inflame  the  pas-  Titus  Ciwtr  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  7, 2).  With  this  adul- 
sions  and  to  incite  to  crinn.  The  contempt  which  he  teress  was  Felix  seated  when  l'aul  reasoned  before  the 
and  Cumanu*  (who,  according  to  Tacitus,  governed  .  judge,  as  already  stated  (Acts  xxiv,  24).  Another 
Galilee  while  Felix  ruled  Samaria;  but  see  Josephus,  ]  Drusilla  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  being  the  wife 

(the  jfrW  wife)  of  Felix.  This  woman  was  niece  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antony.    See  Dkl'hilla.    Bv  this  mar- 


Ant.  xx.  7,  1)  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  en 
courage!  them  to  give  free  scope  to  the  passions  which 
tiros?  from  the  old  enmity  between  tho  Jews  and  Sa- 
in irit  ins,  whil-j  tho  two  wily  and  base  procurators 
were  enriched  by  booty  as  if  it  had  baen  spoils  of  war. 
This  so  far  waa  a  pleasant  game  to  these  men,  but  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
and  but  for  the  intervention  of  Qtiadratus,  governor 
of  Syria,  a  rel>ellion  would  have  been  inevitable.  A 
court-martial  was  held  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  disaffection,  when  Felix,  one  of  the  accused,  was 


ri;ige  Felix  was  connected  with  Claudius.  Of  his 
third  wife  nothing  is  known.  (See  Salden,  Dt  Felice 
el  DruMki,  Amst.  1>W). 

'Paul,  being  apprehended  in  Jerusalem,  was  sent  by 
a  letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix  at  Caesarca, 
where  he  was  at  first  confined  in  Herod's  jtidgment- 
linll  till  his  accusers  came.  They  arrived.  Tcrtullus 
uppcared  as  their  spokesman,  and  had  the  audacity,  in 
onler  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  Felix,  to  express 


seen  by  the  injured  Jews  among  the  judges,  and  even  I  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  "seeing  that  by 
aeated  on  the  judgment-scat,  placed  there  by  the  presi-  |  thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness,  and  that  very  worthy 
dent  Quadrattis  expressly  to  outface  and  deter  the  oc-  deeds  are  done  unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence" 
cusers  and  witness**.  Josephus  rAni.  xx,  8,  5)  re-  I  (Acts  xxiii,  xxiv).  Puul  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  wor- 
ports  that  under  Felix  the  affairs  of  the  country  grew  I  thy  s|>eech ;  and  Felix,  consigning  the  apostle  to  the 
worse  and  worse.  The  land  was  filled  with  robbers  |  custody  of  a  centurion,  ordered  that  he  should  have 
and  impostors  who  deluded  the  multitude.  Felix  used  such  lilwrty  n*  the  circumstances  admitted,  with  pcr- 
his  power  to  repress  these  disorders  to  little  purpose,  |  mission  that  his  acquaintance  might  see  him  and  min- 
sincc  his  own  example  gave  no  sanction  to  justice,  ister  to  his  wants.  This  imprisonment  the  apostlo 
Thus,  h  iving  got  one  Dineas,  leader  of  a  band  of  as-  suffered  for  a  short  period  (not  two  years,  as  ordhmri- 
sassins,  into  his  hands  by  a  promise  of  impunity,  he  ly  supposed,  that  expression  having  reference  to  Fe- 
sent  him  to  Home  to  receive  his  punishment.  Having  lix's  whole  t^rm  of  sole  office),  being  left  bound  when 
a  grud<c  against  Jonathan,  the  high-priest,  who  had  I  Felix  gave  plneo  I..  F.  *tu*  (q.  v.),  as  Hint  unjust 
expostulated  with  him  on  his  misrule,  he  made  use  of  |  judge  "was  willing,"  not  to  do  what  was  right,  but 
Doras,  an  intimate  fricad  of  Jonathan,  in  order  to  get 
him  assassinated  by  a  ging  of  villains,  who  joined  the 
crowds  that  were  going  up  to  the  Temple  worship — a 
crime  which  led  subsequently  to  countless  evils,  by 
the  encouragement  which  it  gave  to  the  Sicarii,  or 


"  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure "  (Walch,  /)*  Ftlice 
prorttniiare,  Jena,  1747;  also  in  his  IHssertt.  in  Art. 
iii,  29;  Smith's  lHdiomny  of  Classical  Biogniphy, 
s.  v.). 

Felix,  Martyr,  and  his  companion  Rcgula,  were, 
leagued  assassins  of  the  day,  to  whose  excesses  Jo-  according  to  tradition,  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
sephus  ascribes,  umbr  Providence,  the  overthrow  of  j„  tht.  d,v  of  Zurkh  whichi  lK,forp  thi.  ^formation, 
state.    Among  other  crimes,  some  oftheas   venerated  them  as  patrons,  and  still  has  their  names 

Thcv  arc  said  to  have  l>een  exe- 


villains  misled  the  people  under  the  promise  of  per- 
forming miracles,  and  were  punished  by  Felix.  An 
Egyptian  impostor,  who  eseoped  himself,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  loss  of  life  to  four  hundred  followers,  and 
of  the  loss  of  liberty  to  two  hundred  more,  thus  se- 
verely dealt  with  by  Felix  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  8,  6; 
HVir,  ii,  13,  5;  comp.  Acts  xxi,3*).  A  serious  misun- 
derstanding having  arisen  between  the  Jewish  and 


in  the  town  seals, 
cuted  ly  order  of  the  emperor  Maximian.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  about  their  history.— Hcrzog,  Jieal- 
EncyUtip.  iv,  351. 

Felix  of  Not.A  was  a  native  and  presbyter  of 
Nolu.  After  his  property  had  lieen  confiscated  during 
the  persecution  of  Decius,  he  supported  himself  by  cul- 


thL-  Svrian  inhabitant  ofCajsarea,  Felix  employed  his  !  bating  a  garden  and  some  rented  land.  According 
troopi,  and  slew  and  plundered  till  prevailed  on  to  dc-  '  to  ■  he  concealed  himself  during  the  persecu- 

slst.    His  croeltr  in  this  affair  brought  on  him,  after  I  tinn  in  t,,c  ^nrm  of  an  oM  ''uiMing.  ««"»  u 
he  was  superseded  bv  Festus,  an  accusation  at  Koine,  I  Mved  him  from  t,,c  8earch  °/ mtvsacngcr*  by  draw- 

1  ing  her  web  over  him.    His  sufferings  and  alleged 


which,  however,  he  was  enabl  -d  to  render  nugatory 
by  the  influence  which  his  brother  Pallas  hail,  and  ex- 
ercised to  the  utmost,  with  the  emperor  Sero.  Jose- 
phus, in  his  life  ()S  3),  reports  that,  "  at  the  time  when 
Felix  was  procurator  of  Judiea,  there  were  certain 
priests  of  my  acquaintance,  and  very  excellent  persons 
they  were,  whom,  on  a  small  and  trifling  occasion,  he 
had  put  into  Ixinds  and  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  their 
c  inse  before  Carsar."  At  the  end  of  a  two  years'  term 
Porcius  Festus  was  ap|iointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who, 

on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused  by  the  Jews  in  ,  tarics,  and  are  still  extant  (vol.  viii  of  the  Benedictine 
Ccsarea,  as  above  noticed  (.-Inf.  xx,  8, 9).  This  was  in  I  edition  of  Augustine's  works :  I)e  adit  rum  Felice  Ma- 
A. I).  55  (not  in  the  year  GO,  as  Anier,  A"  temp-mm  in  nicfuro,  libri  ii).  On  the  day  before  the  disputation. 
Act.  A  post,  ration*,  p.  100;  Wiescler,  Chrowtogie  tier  Felix  declared  his  readiness  to  lie  burned  with  his 
A  ]**ieigesehichte,  p.  G6-82).  .  books  if  anything  wrong  could  be  found  in  them  ;  but 

While  in  his  office,  being  inflamed  l>y  a  pns^n  for  during  the  disputation  he  is  reported  to  have  Leen 


miracles  were  celebrated  by  Paul  nus.  bishop  of  Noln, 
and  many  pilgrims  visited  his  grave. — Herzog,  Real- 
Kncykltp.  iv,  355. 

Felix  thk  Maxicm.kan  was  a  contemporary  of  Au- 
gustine. He  was  an  elder  or  elect  of  the  Manichrcatu, 
an<l  had  gone  to  Hippo  to  gain  converts  for  his  sect. 
Augustine  had  a  discussion  with  him  in  the  church  of 
Hippo  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  which  lasted 
two  days.    The  proceedings  were  taken  down  by  n<»- 
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timid,  weak,  evasive,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  wish- ' 
ed  to  flee  Before  the  disputation  began,  his  books 
were  Liken  from  him,  and  placed  under  the  public 
Mai.  Felix  undertook  to  prove  that  Mani  *u»  the  I 
Paraclete  who  had  been  promised  by  Christ,  and  he 
used  as  an  argument  the  information  given  by  Mani 
on  the  construction  of  the  world,  on  which  nothing 
could  be  found  in  Paul  and  the  writings  of  the  other 
apostles.  Augustine  replied  that  the  Paraclete  had 
the  mission  to  teach  the  truths  of  religion,  but  not  to 
expound  mathematics.  The  result  of  the  disputation 
was  that  Felix  declared  himself  refuted,  and  publicly 
renounced  and  cursed  Muni.  The  protocol  of  the  dis- 
putation was  signed  by  both  Augustine  and  Felix. 
Posidius,  in  the  Life  of  Avgwtine,  also  states  that  Fe- 
lix, after  the  third  meeting,  acknowledged  his  error, 
and  accepted  the  faith  of  the  Church.— Hereog,  t.eut- 
Kncykl.  iv,  350. 

Felix  (Praten*it\  an  eminent  Jewish  scholar  of  the 
16th  century,  was  tiorn  in  Prato,  Tuscany.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  rabbi,  who  taught  him  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  travelled  in  Italy  after  the  death  of  his 
falter,  and,  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  Imptized,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  or- 
der of  St.  Augustine.  The  date  of  his  profession  of 
Christianity  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  took  place  lie- 
fore  1506.  He  translated  the  Psalms  into  l*atin,  ded- 
icating the  work  to  Iam  X,  and  received  authority  from 
the  pope  to  translate  the  other  l»ooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  revised  the  text  of  the  two  first  Hebrew 
editions  of  the  Bible  published  by  Bomberg,  carefully 
correcting  the  proofs  himself.  He  died  in  1557.  His 
works  arc,  1.  Pnalteriam  ex  htbnro  ad  rerbum  ftrh  tra- 
latum  adjetu  nototionibu*  (Venice,  1515,  4to)  :  this 
version  has  lieen  inserted  in  the  Pta/Urium  Sestupter 
(Lyons,  1530,  8vo):— 2.  Biblia  tximi  hebrmi,  cum  utnt- 
qve  motor*  et  tar  gum,  item  cum  Commrntariis  rubbiuo- 
rum ;  curd  et  studio  Felicia  Pratenns,  cum  prvfatione 
latina  Jsoni  X  nuncvpaia  (Venice,  1518,  4  vols.  fol.). 
There  are  said  to  be  versions  of  Job  and  other  liooks 
of  the  Bible  by  Felix,  but  they  have  never  been  pub- 
lished.— ningrnphir  Unireralle,  xiv,  273. 

Felix,  bishop  of  UrgeUUrgelis),  in  Spain,  Oth  cen- 
tury. Of  his  early  life  little  is  known.  Hr>  l>ecamc  j 
bishop  of  Urgel  in  701.  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  who  I 
had  been  his  pupil,  consulted  him  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  with  regard  to  which  he  seems 
to  have  already  embraced  the  so-called  Adoption  doc- , 
trine.  Sec  Empanih  s.  "  The  answer  of  Felix  was 
that  Christ,  with  respect  to  his  divine  nature,  was  tru-  | 
ly  and  properly  the  Son  of  God,  liegottrn  of  the  Father,  • 
mid  hemic  he  was  the  true  Cod,  together  with  the  Fa- 
ther ami  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  tho  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
But  that,  with  respect  to  his  humanity,  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God  by  adoption,  born  of  tho  Virgin  ly  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  thus  he  was  nominally  God. 
Hence,  according  to  the  opponents  of  the  Fclicians,  it 
followed  that  there  was  a  twofold  Sonship  in  Christ, 
and  that  he  must  consist  of  two  persons.  The  opin- 
ion of  Felix  was  considered  by  the  orthodox  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  development  of  the  Kcstorian  heresy. 
The  doctrine  of  Felix  was  adopted  by  Klipandus,  who, 
l>cing  the  primate  of  Spain,  propagated  it  through  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain,  while  Felix  him.*elf  con- 
tributed to  spread  it  throughout  Xarbonnc  and  other 
parts  of  Gaul"  (Carwithcn,  Chunk  J/ittoty,  p.  179). 
It  nppeurs  to  be  clear  that  Felix  bad  read  some  of  the 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsncstia  (q.  v.),  in  which  a 
similar  doctrine  is  taught.  Felix  seem*,  moreover,  to 
have  engaged  in  controversy  with  tho  Mohammedans, 
and,  according  to  Alcuin,  he  wrote  a  Dialofpie  against 
them ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  led  to  the 
Adoptian  view  by  his  desire  to  render  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  less  offensive  to  the  Mohammedans. 
Alcuin  (q.  v.)  entered  into  controversy  with  Felix, 
and  we  learn  from  him  a  large  part  of  \vh.t  is  known 


about  the  controversy  (Alcuin,  Opera,  ii,  760  sq.). 
Neander  gives  the  following  statement:  "Felix  dis- 
tinguished between  how  far  Christ  waa  the  Son  of 
God  and  God  according  to  nature  (not urn,  penert),  and 
how  far  he  was  so  by  virtue  of  grace,  by  an  act  of  the 
divine  will  (gratia,  ViJuntal*),  by  the  divine  choice 
and  good  pleasure  (eUctione,  placiUt);  and  the  rttme 
Son  of  God  was  given  to  him  only  in  consequence  of 
connection  with  (iod  (nuncupative) ;  and  hence  the  ex- 
pressions for  this  distinction,  secundum  naturam  and 
tesumlum  itilopiumcm.  Felix  apjiealed  to  the  fact  that, 
though  the  name  of  Son  by  adoption  (<?<'  viotitoitu')  is 
nut  applied  in  the  Bible  to  Christ,  yet  there  are  other 
designations  which  express  the  same  idea.  He  ad- 
duce* John  x,  34,  when  Jesus  disputed  with  the  Jews 
(tar  dvtyofft-ov),  and  referred  to  the  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  men  arc  called  Etokim, 
where  Christ  placed  himself  as  a  man  in  the  category 
of  those  who  were  called  'gods'  nuncupative,  and  not 
in  a  strict  sense.  Then  as  to  the  passage, 4  None  is 
good  save  one,  that  is  God,'  from  this  it  appears  that 
as  man  he  was  not  to  be  called  good  in  the  same  rense 
as  God,  and  that  only  the  divine  nature  in  him  was 
the  source  of  goodness.  He  would  allow  an  inter- 
change of  the  divine  and  hun  an  predicates  only  in  the 
same  manner  as  Theodore ;  It  could  not  be  made  with- 
out limitation,  but  the  different  senses  must  he  observed 
according  as  they  were  attributed  to  the  divine  or  hu- 
man natures.  He  charged  his  opponents  with  so  con- 
founding the  two  natures  by  ih  'ir  doctrine  of  the  rin- 
guliiritas  prrnnpir  that  they  left  no  distinction  between 
the  tusripieta  and  the  tutceptum.  Expressions  that  were 
then  in  common  use,  such  as  Corf  uas  born,  and  died, 
never  occur  in  Scripture,  which  also  never  says  that 
the  Son  of  God,  but  that  the  Son  of  man  was  given  for 
us.  On  the  latter  point  Alcuin  could  easily  have  con- 
futed 1  clix  I  y  other  parages,  but  lioth  were  wrong  in 
not  distinguishing  the  various  Biblical  applications  of 
the  term  ,von  of  God  from  the  Church  rise  of  it,  and  in 
taking  tho  idea  everywhere  in  a  Church  sense.  Like 
Theodore,  Felix  asserted  Agnoctism  of  Christ.  It  is 
also  n  point  of  resemblance  between  them  that  I  oth 
Fought  for  an  analogy  between  the  union  of  the  man 
Christ  with  the  divine  Being  and  the  relation  of  be- 
lievers to  God.  Felix  says  thot  Christ  in  an  improper 
sense  (nuncupative)  was  called  the  Son  of  God  con- 
jointly with  all  who  are  not  God  according  to  their 
nature,  but  by  the  grncc  of  God  in  Christ  have  been 
taken  into  communion  with  God  (dofcati).  In  this 
order  also  the  Son  of  Cod  is,  in  respect  of  his  human- 
ity, both  according  to  nature  and  grace.  He  main- 
tained that,  as  far  as  Christ  as  man  is  reckoned  amcng 
tho  sons  of  God,  all  believers  r.re  his  members ;  con- 
sidered according  to  his  divine  nature,  believers  are 
the  temple  in  which  he  dwells.  He  did  not  wish  by 
that  to  deny  the  sjwcilic  difference  between  Christ 
and  believers ;  whatever  resemblance  existed  between 
them  belonged  to  him  in  a  far  higher  sense ;  he  was 
united  to  (iod  by  generation,  and  was  the  medium  of 
the  communion  of  the  rest  with  God.  Felix  also  per- 
fectly agreed  with  Theodore  in  the.  thought  that  the 
communion  with  God  into  which  Christ  was  received 
as  a  man  might  tic  represented  as  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  being  according  to  the  measure  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  development  of  his  human  nature,  and 
thus  supposed  various  degrees  of  it  up  to  the  highest 
revelation  after  the  glorification  of  Christ.  It  might 
be  peculiarly  offensive  that  he  should  compare  the 
baptism  of  Christ  with  the  regeneration  of  believers ; 
but  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Christ  thus 
became  partaker  of  communion  with  the  divine  nature, 
but  only  to  point  out  an  analogy  so  far,  as  baptism 
marked  a  distinct  stage  in  Christ's  life,  after  which 
the  operation  of  the  divine  life  in  him  was  peculiarly 
conspicuous.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  doctrine 
of  Felix  was  altogether  that  of  Theodore,  excepting 
that  tho  latter  could  express  himself  more  freely  in  an 
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age  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  less  rigor- 
ously defined,  while  Felix  was  obliged  to  use  a  termin- 
ology which  was  opposed  to  bis  own  system.  The 
great  importance  of  the  antagonism  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  Church  doctrine  is  likewise  manifest ;  it  in- 
cluded not  merely  Chri*tolo,ry,  but  also  Anthropology ; 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  of  tbe  Divine  Being 
in  Christ,  conditioned  by  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, was  connected  with  one  of  special  ini|Kirtance — 
the  principle  of  free  self-determination.  It  is  uncer- 
tain how  far  Felix  consciously  developed  his  princi- 
ples ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  these  were  through- 
out contradictory  to  the  prevalent  Augustinian  doc- 
trine. As  Felix  lived  in  tbe  Frankish  territory,  the 
Franklsh  Church  was  drawn  into  the  controversy.  In 
A.D.  792,  Charlemagne  convoked  an  assembly  at  Rat- 
Isbon,  at  which  Felix  appeared,  and  was  induced  to 
recant.  He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
similar  explanations  (Alcuinus  ode.  Etipandum,  i,  c. 
16;  Mansi,  Condi,  xiii,  1031).  But,  on  being  permit- 
ted to  return  home,  be  repented  of  the  steps  he  had 
taken,  took  refuge  in  Saracenic  Spain,  and  again  pro- 
mulgated his  doctrine.  Alcuin,  who  had  lieen  sum- 
moned to  take  a  part  in  the  controversy,  endeavored 
to  win  him  over  by  a  friendly  epistle ;  but  Felix  re- 
garded the  subject  of  the  controversy  as  too  important, 
and  thus  it  was  carried  on  in  his  writings  (Alcuini 
LibeUus  <tde.  Heresin  Felids,  Opp.  Ale.  i,  pars  ii,  759). 
The  Spanish  bishops  interceded  for  Felix  with  the 
emperor,  and  applied  for  a  new  investigation  (Alcuin. 
Opera,  ii,  567).  In  consequence,  Charles  called  a  sec- 
ond synod  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Maine  in  A.D.  794, 
which  again  decided  against  Felix  (Afunsi,  xiii,  863); 
and  since  the  Adoptianists  had  spread  themselves  even 
as  far  as  France,  the  emperor  sent  a  commission  of 
three  persons  into  those  parts  in  order  to  op|iose  them. 
Felix  came  with  them,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  ap- 
pear before  the  synod  at  Aix-la-Chapello  (Aix),  A.D. 
790.  After  Alcuin  had  disputed  with  him  for  a  long 
time,  Felix  declared  himself  to  be  convinced.  He 
made  a  recantation  in  Spain ;  yet  he  was  not  altogether 
trusted,  and  was  placed  under  the  oversight  of  I^eidrad, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  lie  could  not  at  once  give  up  a  dog- 
matic tendency  which  was  so  deeply  rooted;  he  still 
was  always  inclined  to  AgnoCtism.  and  after  his  death 
a  sories  of  questions  was  found  which  showed  that  he 
firmly  adhered  to  his  fundamental  views"  (Hist,  of 
l^xjmaM,  tr.  by  Ryland,  p.  4 14  sq.).  Felix  was  deposed 
A.D.  799,  and  died  altout  A.D.  818.  His  writings, 
whether  in  apology  or  retractation  of  his  views,  re- 
main only  in  fragments ;  but  his  Profession  of  Faith, 
made  at  Aix-la-Cha|ie)le  in  799,  is  given  in  Alcuini 
Opera  (Paris.  1617,  fol.);  in  Mansi,  Cmcil.  xiii,  1035; 
in  Labbe,  Condi,  p.  1171.  See  Dupin,  Ecdes.  Writers, 
cent,  viii;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  iii,  156,  168;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Hi*tory,  cent,  viii,  ch.  v,  §  3;  Hagcnbach, 
History  of  D  xxdnes.  §  179  ;  Dorner,  Doctnne  i  f  the 
Permm  of  Christ,  Rlinb.  transl.  div.  ii,  vol.  i,  '248  sq. 
See  Adoptiaxs  ;  Chhibtolooy. 

Felix  I,  bishop  of  Koine.  According  to  the  Acta 
Smctorum,  he  succeeded  Dionysius  in  269.  and  died  in 
274.  He  was  declared  a  "martyr"  by  the  Council  of 
EphcMis  on  "account  of  his  sufferings  for  Christ,"  but 
he  did  not  die  by  violence.  There  is  extant  a  letter 
of  his  against  the  Sabellians  and  Paul  of  Samosata. 
Other  writim.'*,  not  believed  to  lie  his,  are  to  Ik?  found 
in  Migne,  Pat'olor/,  IM.  vol.  v,  and  in  Galium],  Mid. 
Pat.  iii.  542.—  Fusebius,  Hist.  Feci,  vii,  30;  Karonius, 
Annates,  p.  '.'72  275 ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  i,  78. 

Felix  H,  Anti-|iope,  was  placed  in  the  episcopal 
chair  of  Home  A.D.  855,  try  the  Arian  emperor  Conrtan- 
tius,  in  place  of  Liherius  (q.  v.),  who  was  exiled  by 
the  emperor.  The  clergy  refused  to  acknowledge 
Felix,  and  ConsUntius  recalled  Lit>erius  to  hold  tho 
see  conjointly  with  Felix ;  but  when  the  decree  was 
read  in  the  circus,  the  people  rejected  it  with  the  cry, 


"  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop."  But  Sozomen 
says  that  Felix  was  an  adherent  of  the  Nicenc  faith, 
and  a  "  blameless"  man.  Nevertheless,  Felix  had  to 
retire  from  Home,  and  is  said  to  have  died  A.D.  365 ; 
but  the  accounts  vary  very  much.  His  name  is  found 
in  the  Roman  Marty rology,  July  29;  but  Baronius 
decides  against  his  claims  (Annal.  A.D.  357).  Never, 
theless,  Gregory  XIII  confirmed  his  saintship  in  1582. 
— Sozomen,  Hist.  FccL  iv,  11;  Tillemont,  Mem.  pout 
Servir,  etc.,  vol.  vi;  Hocfer,  .Vottr.  Hioff.  Genmde,  vol. 
xvii ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  1, 134.  See  Lmu- 
Riis. 

Felix  III  (II?)  was  elected  successor  of  Slrapli- 
cius  A.D.  483,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  em- 
peror Odoacer.  He  and  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, mutually  excommunicated  each  other,  and  thus 
gave  occasion  to  the  first  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  He  died  Feb.  24  or  25,  492.  He 
is  commemorated  by  the  Komau  Church  as  a  saint 
(Feb.  25).— Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  § 
18,  21 ;  Bower,  Hisloty  <f  the  Popes,  li,  193  sq.  Soo 
MoxoriivsiTES. 

Felix  (III  or)  IV,  Pope,  succeeded  John  I  A.D. 
526,  by  tbe  influence  of  the  Arian  emperor  Theodoric. 
Utile  is  known  of  him,  but  that  little  Is  creditable. 
He  died  530.— Baronius,  .4 nnal.  cent,  vi ;  Dupin,  Eccks. 
Writers,  cent.  vi. 

Felix  V,  Amadecs  (of  Savoy),  Pope  or  Anti-pope, 
was  born  Sept.  4,  1383.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Amndeu*  VII,  in  the  earldom  of  Savoy,  which  the 
emperor  Sigisinund  raised  into  a  duchy.  In  his  eight- 
eenth year  he  was  married  to  Maria  of  Burgundy,  and 
in  those  times  of  bloody  excess  was  accounted  a  wise 
and  just  prince.  He  participated  through  an  envoy 
in  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  in  1422  shared  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Hussites.  His  naturally  strong 
religious  tendencies  having  l»ccn  strengthened  by  his 
wife's  death,  he  built  a  hermitage  at  Ripaille,  on  I*ako 
Leman,  in  1434,  and  retired  to  it  with  the  intention  of 
spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement.  After  the 
councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance  had  deposed  Eugenius 
IV,  another  was  assembled  at  Basle,  and  Amadeus 
was  elected  pope.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  adopt- 
ed the  title  of  Felix  V,  and  as  such  entered  Rome  June 
24, 1440.  Finally  he  made  terms  with  Nicolas  V,  Eu- 
genius IV's  successor,  and,  having  thus  ended  the 
schism,  Felix  V  retired  to  his  hermitage  at  Ripaille, 
with  the  rank  of  cardinal-legate  and  permanent  vicar- 
gencnil  of  the  papal  see  in  Savoy,  Basle,  Strashurg, 
etc.  He  died  at  Geneva  January  7,  1451.  See  Gui- 
ehenon,  Histoire  qi-nirale  de  la  roy.  maison  dt  Sarttye 
(1660);  .En.  Sylvii  Commtntur.  de  gestis  Condi.  (Basle. 
1577).    See  Basle,  Couxcil  ok. 

Fell,  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Oxford,  a  learned  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  I/Omrworth,  in  Berks,  June  28, 
1625,  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1643.  As  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Stuarts,  for  whom  he  had  been  in  arms, 
be  was  deprived  of  his  studentship  in  Christ  Church 
by  the  iKirliamentary  visitors,  and  during  the  Protec- 
torate he  continued  in  obscurity.  After  the  Restora- 
tion lie  obtained  a  stall  at  Chichester,  whence  he  was 
preferred  to  a  more  valuable  one  at  Christ  Church, 
and  soon  after  liecame  dean  of  Christ  Church.  In 
1666  he  l>ecame  vice-rhnnccllor  of  the  university,  and 
in  1676  bishop  of  Oxford,  retaining  his  deanery.  Ho 
was  a  great  l»encf.ictor  to  the  university,  and  as  a 
I  prelate  was  distinguished  by  learning  and  munifl- 
I  cence ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  John  Locke's 
illegal  removal  from  his  studenUhip  in  Christ  Church 
i  is  a  great  stain  upon  his  memory  (see  Edinlntrgh  Re- 
view, 1829,  I,  ]6>.  Among  his  writings  are  a  Ijitin 
translation  of  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  vf  (Ox- 
ford (2  vols,  fol.):— I  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond  (1660, 
prefixed  to  Hammond's  Works) : — St.  Clement's  Two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (Oxford,  1669, 12mo,  Gr.  and 
Lat.):— Artit  Logical  Compendium —Epistle  of  Barna- 
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has  (Oxford,  168ot12mo):-Cyprufn»  Opera  (Oxford, 
1677):— also  Athenaeums,  Hermes,  and  Justin's  Apo- 
logia:— A'ori  Testament*  IJbri  Omnes;  accesserunt  Pa- 
rail' la  Script,  lor.  necnon  varia?  Uctiones,  etc.  (I^ondon, 
1675 ;  Leips.  1097,  ond  again,  edited  bv  A.  II.  Franckc, 
1702;  Oxford,  cd.  by  Gregory,  fol.  1703;  Oxford,  ed. 
by  Jacobson,  1852,  8vo):— Paraphrase  and  Annotations 
upon  all  the  Epistles  of  .St.  Paul  (Lond.  1675,  8vo ;  but 
from  the  edition  of  1708  it  appears  that  this  book  was 
the  work  of  A.  Woodhead,  R.  Allestrec,  and  0.  Walker, 
"  corrected  and  improved"  by  Fell).  His  edition  of 
the  N.  T.  gave  a  new  impulse  to  critical  science,  which 
he  further  aided  by  the  assistance  he  furnished,  in 
money  and  otherwise,  to  the  critical  labors  of  John 
Mill  (q.  v.).  Indeed,  bishop  Fell  is  said  to  have  de- 
voted his  "  whole  substance"  to  works  of  piety  and 
charity.  He  died  July  10,  IKSti.— Hook,  Eccles.' Biog. 
v,  74 ;  Wood,  Athena  Oxoniejisej  ;  Biog.  Britannica,  s.  v. 

Fell,  John,  an  English  Inde|>ei)dent  minister,  was 
born  at  Cockermouth,  1785,  and  became  pastor  at 
Thaxted,  Essex.  His  early  opportunities  were  not 
great,  but  by  bis  talents  and  industry  ho  became 
a  very  respectable  scholar.  He  was  made  tutor  in 
the  ancient  languages  in  the  Dissenters'  seminar)'  at 
Homcrton.  He  is  said  to  have  "  been  dismissed  from 
his  office  there  for  reading  newspapers  on  Sunday." 
His  friends  got  him  an  annuity  of  £100,  and  he  was 
"asked  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  Evidences  at  the 
Scots'  Church,  London  Wall."  He  had  only  deliv- 
ered four  when  he  died,  Sept.  G,  1797.  He  published 
(in  controversy  with  Dr.  Hugh  Farmer,  q.  v.)  Demo- 
niacs, an  Inquiry  into  the  f/rattim  and  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Demon*  (I/mdon,  1779,  8vo)  -.—The  Idolatry  of 
Grtere  and  Home  distinguished  from  that  of  other  Heathen 
Nations  (Lond.  1785,  8vo).  After  his  death  Dr.  Hunt- 
er published  his  Lectures  on  the  Evidence*  (Ixmd.  1708, 
8vo).— Ltogue  and  Bennett,  Hist,  of  Dustntrrs,  ii,  518 ; 
Kitto,  Cyclojxtdia,  a.  v. ;  Darling/tyc/up.  Bibliograph- 
ico,i,1125. 

Fellenberg,  Piiilippk-Emascel  op.,  a  philan- 
thropist and  earnest  laborer  in  the  cause  of  education, 
was  born  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  June  27,  1771.  His 
father,  who  was  a  meni!»cr  of  the  government  of  Berne, 
laid  the  foundation  of  him  intellectual  culture,  but  he 
received  his  moral  Itent  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  from 
his  mother,  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral Van  Tromp.  After  some  time  spent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  TQbingen  in  the  study  of  civil  law,  he  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  politics  and  philosophy. 
"  In  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  moral  state  of 
his  countrymen,  he  sjKsnt  much  of  his  time  in  travel- 
ling through  Switzerland,  France,  and  German;*,  usu- 
ally on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  liaek,  residing 
in  the  villages  and  farm-houses,  mingling  in  the  la- 
bors and  occupations,  and  partaking  of  the  rude  lodg- 
ing and  fare  of  the  peasants  and  mechanics,  and  often 
extending  his  journey  to  the  adjacent  countries."  On 
his  return  to  Berne  in  1798  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vice as  "  commandant  of  the  quarter"  in  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles.  In  1799  he  purchased  the  estate 
called  JTnfuyl,  two  league*  from  Berne,  and  founded 
there,  successively,  a  school  of  agricultute,  a  manu- 
factory of  agricultural  implements,  schools  for  the 
poor,  for  the  better  classes,  and  a  normal  school.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  education  with  ; 
great  success,  but  not  without  opposition.  He  died  ' 
Nov.  21.  ]H44.  See  Vericourt,  Itapjiort  stir  Its  ln*ti-  ■ 
tuts  de  li  of  try  I ;  Haam,  Fellenberg's  l.<bfn  und  IVirbn 
(Berne.  1*45) ;  Hoefer,  A'oirc.  Buy.  Gem'rale,  xvii,  307.  I 

Feller,  Francois  Xavier,  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  was  ! 
born  at  Brussels,  Aug.  18.  1736,  entered  the  order  of  ' 
Jesuits  in  1754,  and  died  May  23.  1802.  He  was  a 
very  learned  and  voluminous  writer,  his  publications  ; 
amounting  to  120  volumes.  Among  them  ore  Reply  to  j 
Fehroniu*  [see  Honthfim],  1771 :— Obtnrwit.  PhiL-s.  j 
wr  le  Sytteme  dt  Sew  ton  CM  edit.  Liege,  1778) :— Cate-  \ 


ckisme  Philostphiguf-TLv'i&enc**  of  Christianity  (5th 
edit.  Lyons,  1M9,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Dlctionnaire  historique 
(Liege,  1818, 8  vols. ;  7th  ed.  Paris,  1829. 17  vols.  8vo): 
— fours  de  Morale  Chretienne  (Paris,  1*25,  6  vol*.  8vo> 
-Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xvii  309. 

Felloes  (S^pirn,  chishshukim',  jtnnings,  1  Kings 
vii,  83)  probably  denotes  rather  the  spokes  that  connect 
the  rim  with  the  bub  of  a  wheel,  being  a  kindred  term 
with  that  used  to  denote  the  coupling-rods  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxvii,  10).    See  Chariot. 

FeUow,  besides  iU  contemptuous  use  (as  a  ren- 
dering of  IT^K,  a  man,  etc.),  and  its  frequent  employ. 
t  ment  (usually  as  a  rendering  of  a  friend  or  equal), 
in  the  sense  of  companion,  stands  in  one  remarkable 
passage  (Zcch.  xiii,  7)  as  the  rendering  of  P^rr. 
amith',  society,  in  the  phrase  T^cr  "Zi,  man  of  my 
association,  i,  e.  my  associate;  corrcs-ionding  with  "T\ 
my  shepherd  in  the  parallel  member,  and  referred  to 
himself  by  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxvi,  31)  as  the  great 
Pastor  and  Sacrifice  for  his  people ;  not  so  much  in  the 
sense  of  simple  equality  of  nature  with  the  Father,  aa 
of  copartnership  with  him  in  the  great  work  of  caring 
for  and  redeeming  mankind.    See  Neighbor. 

i    Fellow  of  a  CoUege.   See  Fellowship. 

Fellowes,  Robert,  was  Itorn  in  Norfolk,  Eng- 
lnnd,  in  1770 ;  studied  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford, 
took  holy  orders  in  1795,  and  died  in  1847.  His  theo- 
logical s|>ecul;ition8  gradually  led  him  to  reject  the 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  adopt  tho 

I  opinions  found  in  his  Religum  if  the  Universe,  publith. 

1  ed  in  London  in  18.%.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Parr  and  Iwion  Mascres,  the  latter  of  whom  left 
him  the  greater  part  of  his  large  fortune,  to  lie  dis- 
pensed in  literary  and  benevolent  enterprises.  He 

j  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Ijmdpn  Critical  Reru  w. 

j  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  hene- 

\  factor.  Among  his  works  are  Christian  Ph'losiiphy 
(179*,  2d  ed.  1799, 8vo)  .—Supplement  to  do.  .—Religion 

j  without  Cant  (1801,  8vo)  -.—Guide  U>  Immortality  (1>04, 

j  3  vols.  8vo)  :—  Manual  if  Piety  (1807,  8vo)  -.—A  B<»ly 
of  Theology  (1807,  2  vols.  8vol.— Apple  ton,  Cyclopadia, 
s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  684. 

FeUowahip  in  a  college,  a  station  of  privilege 
and  emolument  enjoyed  by  one  who  is  elected  a  mem- 
Iwr  of  any  of  those  endowed  societies  which  in  the 
F.nglish  universities  are  called  colleges.  The  person 
so  elected  shares  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  memliers,  and  from  such  partici- 
pation derives  the  name  of  fellow,  the  Ijttin  name  for 
which  in  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  colleges  is  socius. 
See  University.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "the 
fellowships  were  either  constituted  by  the  origiual 
founders  of  the  colleges  to  which  they  belong,  or  they 
have  Itcen  since  endowed.  In  almost  all  cases  their 
holders  must  have  taken  at  least  the  fm t  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  or  student  in  the  civil  law.  One  of 
the  greatest  changes  introduced  by  the  commissioners 
under  the  University  Act  of  1854  was  the  throwing 
open  of  the  fellowships  to  all  members  of  the  univer- 
sity of  requisite  standing,  by  removing  the  old  rv.'tric- 
tions  by  which  many  of  them  w  ere  contmed  to  found- 
er's kin,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  diocese*,  art  h- 
deaconries,  or  other  districts.  Fellowt  hips  vary  great- 
ly in  value.  Some  of  the  I  est  at  Oxford,  in  good 
years,  are  said  to  reach  £700 or  even  £800,  whiUt  there 
are  others  which  do  not  amount  to  X'100,  and  many  at 
Cambridge  which  fall  short  of  that  sum.  Being  |>aid 
out  of  the  college  revenues  which  arise  from  land, 
they  also  vary  from  year  to  year,  though  from  this  ar- 
rangement, on  the  other  hand,  their  general  value  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  commodities  is  preserved 
nearly  unchangeable,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
tbey  consisted  of  a  fixed  payment  in  money.  The 
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senior  fellowships  are  the  most  lucrative,  a  system  of 
promotion  being  established  among  their  holders ;  but 
they  all  confer  on  their  holders  the  privilege  of  occu- 
pying apartment*  in  the  college,  and  generally,  in  ad- 
dition, certain  perquisites  as  to  meals  or  commons. 
Many  fellowships  arc  tenable  for  life,  but  in  general 
they  are  forfeited  should  the  bolder  attain  to  certain 
preferments  in  the  Church  or  at  the  bar,  and  some- 
times in  the  case  of  his  succeeding  to  property  aliove  a 
certain  amount.  In  general,  also,  they  are  forfeited 
by  marriage,  though  this  disability  may  now  be  re- 
moved by  a  special  vote  of  the  college,  permitting  the 
fellow  to  retain  his  fellowship  notwithstanding  his 
marriage.  With  the  single  exception  of  Downing 
College,  Cambridge,  in  which  the  graduates  of  both 
universities  are  eligible,  the  fellowships  are  confined 
to  the  graduates  of  the  university  to  which  they  be- 
long." 

Fellowship  {soivuvia\  "joint  interest,  or  the 
having  one  common  stock.  The  fellowship  of  the 
saints  is  twofold:  1.  With  God  (1  John  i,  3;  1  Cor.  i, 
9 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  14) ;  2.  With  one  another  (1  John  i,  7). 
Fellowship  with  God  consists  in  knowledge  of  his  will 
(Job  xxii,  21;  John  xvii,  3);  agreement  in  design 
(Amos  in,  2);  mutual  affection  (Rom.  viii,  38, 39) :  en- 
joyment of  his  presence  (Psa.  i  v,  G) ;  conformity  to  his 
image  (1  John  ii,  6;  1  John  i,  6);  participation  of  his 
felicity  (1  John  i,  3,  I ;  Eph.  iii,  14-21 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14). 
Fellowship  of  the  saints  may  be  considered  as  a  fel- 
lowship of  duties  (Rom.  xii,  6;  1  Cor.  xii,  1 ;  1  Thess. 
v,  17,  18;  James  v,  10);  of  ordinances  (Ileb.  x,  24; 
Acts  ii,46) ;  of  graces,  love,  joy,  etc.  (Heb.  x,  24 ;  Mai. 
iii,  10;  2  C»r.  viii,  4);  of*  interest  spiritual,  ami 
sometimes  temporal  (Rom.  xii,  4,  13;  Ileb.  xiii,  1C); 
of  sufferings  (Rom.  xv,  1,  2,  Gal.  vi.  1,  2;  Rom. 
xii.  15) ;  of  eternal  glory  (Rev.  vii,  9)."    See  Com- 

JltMON. 

Feltham,  Owen,  an  English  writer  of  the  reign 
of  James  I,  who  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  lived  many 
years  in  the  earl  of  Thomond's  family,  and  died  about 
1678.  The  work  by  which  he  is  remembered  is  Re- 
salves,  IHrinr,  Political,  ami  Moral,  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  reprinted. 

Felton,  Hbnry,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  at  l,ondnn  in  1679,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  the  Charter  House,  and  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  In  1711  he  Iwcame  rector  of  Whitewell,  Der- 
byshire, and  was  finally  appointed  principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall  in  1722.  He  died  in  1740.  His  princi- 
pal works  are.  A  DissrrUttion  on  reading  the  Classics 
(Loud.  3d  ed.  1723, 12mo) : — The  common  Peojtle  taught 
to  drfend  their  Communion  with  tk,-  Church  of  Knglwl 
(Oxf.  1727,  Hvo)  -.—  The  Christian  Faith  assorted  against 
JUitU,  A  riant,  and  Sodnians  {Oxf.  1732,  8\o) :— Th>- 
Resurrection  of  the  tame  numerical  li'tdy  ajsertal  (Lon- 
don, 1733,  3d  ed.  Xvo)  :— Sermons  on  th-  Creation,  Fall, 
and  RrdemjUian  of  Man,  etc.  <  Lond.  174*.  8vo) :— \ine- 
tm  Sermons,  17-HS  (posthumous).  —  Darling,  Cyclop. 
Jiib  ingraphica,  s.  v. ;  Ko*e,  AVw  Gtn.  Diog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Female  Ecclbhiastic.  (For  monographs,  see 
Volbeding,  Mer,  p.  164.)    See  Ministry  ;  Draco  x- 
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Fence  (Psa.  Ixii,  3),  -HJ,  gader',  a  will  (q.  v.) 
rather  than  hedge  (as  elsewhere  generally  rendered). 
The  Hebrews  use  two  terms  to  denote  a  fence  of  dif- 
ferent kinds:  ""W,  gider',  or  H*"1J,  gederah' ',  and 
rt3ir^3,  mesukah']  According  to  Vitringa,  the  latter 
denotes  the  outer  thorny  fence  of  the  vineyard,  and 
tbe  former  the  inner  wall  of  stones  surrounding  it. 
The  chief  nse  of  the  former  was  to  keep  off  men,  and 
of  the  latter  to  keep  off  beasts,  not  only  from  gardens, 
vineyards,  etc.,  but  also  from  the  flocks  at  night  (*ce 
Prov.  xv,  19;  xxiv,  31).  See  Hbimje.  From  this 
root  the  Phoenicians  called  any  enclosed  place  gudilir, 
and  particularly  gave  this  name  to  their  settlement  in 


the  south-western  coast  of  Spain,  which  the  Greeks 
from  them  called  rdOttpa,  the  Romans  (Jades,  and  the 
moderns  Cadiz.    See  GKbERAfi.    In  Ezek.  xiii,  5; 
;  xxii,  30,  gadlr  appears  to  denote  the  fortifications  of  a 
:  city;  and  in  Psa.  I  xii,  3,  the  wicked  are  compared  to 
a  tottering  fence  and  bowing  wall ;  i.  e.  their  destruc- 
|  tion  comes  suddenly  upon  them.    Fenced  cities  (see 
below)  were  such  as  were  fortified.    See  Agricitlt- 

t'KK. 

Fenced  City  (n^ilS'S,  metsurah' ,  intrenched;  2 
Chron.  xi,  10,  23;  xH,  4;"  xiv,  6;  xxi,  3;  rendered 
"stronghold,"  2  Chron.  xi,  11;  "fort,"  Isa,  xxix,  3; 
" munition,"  ii,  1.  ISS"?,  mibtsar',  a  fortress,  is  also 
sometimes  rendered  "fenced"  in  connection  with  m<*5, 
a  city,  Numb,  xxxii,  17,  30 ;  Josh,  x,  20 ;  xix,  35 ;  1 
Sam.  vi,  18;  2  Kings  iii,  19;  x,  2;  xvii,  9;  xviii,  8; 
2  Chron.  xvii,  19;  Jer.  v,  17;  Dan.  xi,  15;  elsewhere 
'•  stronghold,"  etc.).  The  broad  distinction  between 
a  city  and  a  village  in  Biblical  language  consisted  in 
the  possession  of  walls.  Sec  City.  The  city  had 
walls,  the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a  watch- 
man's tower  (^7?*?i  "■t'P?°C»  turris  cvstodunt ;  comp. 
Gesen.  Thes.  p.  207),  to  which  the  villagers  resorted  in 
t'niMJS  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinction  is  thus  ob- 
tained: 1.  cities;  2.  unwalled  villages;  3.  villages 
with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25).  The  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the  kingdoms  of 
Moab  and  Bashan,  is  said  to  have  abounded  from  very 
early  times  in  castles  and  fortresses,  such  as  were 
built  by  L'zziah  to  protect  the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the 
inroads  of  the  neighboring  tril>es,  besides  unwalled 
towns  (Ammian.  Marc,  xiv,  9;  Deut.  iii,  5;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  10).  Of  these  many  remains  are  thought  by 
Mr.  Porter  to  exist  at  the  present  day  {Damascus,  ii, 
197).  The  dangers  to  which  unwalled  villages  are 
exposed  from  the  marauding  tri»>es  of  the  desert,  and 
also  the  fortifications  by  which  the  inhabitants  some- 
times protect  themselves,  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Mal- 
colm {Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv,  p.  148)  and  Frazcr 
{Perna,  p.  379,  380;  comp.  Judg.  v,  7).  Villages  in 
the  Hauran  are  sometimes  enclosed  by  a  wall,  or, 
rather,  the  houses,  being  joined  together,  form  a  defence 
against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance  is  closed  by  a 
gate  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  212).    See  Gatk. 

A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified  place 
is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  rtJ2,  bni/d,  and  also 
fortify ;  so  that  to  "  build"  a  city  appears  to  be 
sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify  it  (comp.  Gen. 
viii,  20.  and  2  Chron.  xvi.  6,  with  2  Chron.  xi,  5-10, 
and  1  Kings  xv,  17).    See  Wall. 

Tho  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus  reg- 
ularly "fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  mom  walls  crown- 
ed with  battlemented  parapets,  r*.2B,  having  towers 
at  regular  intervals  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  8&\ 
on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war  were  placed, 
and  watch  was  kept  bv  dav  and  night  in  time  of  war 
(2  Chron.  xxvi, !»,  15;' Judg.  ix,  45;  2  Kings  ix,  17). 
Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls  of  Jerusalem  there 
were  ninety  towers,  in  the  second  fourteen,  and  in  the 
third  sixty  (Joseph ns.  War,  v.  4,  2).  One  such  tower, 
that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  (Jer.  xxxl, 
38;  Zcch.  xiv,  10),  as  also  oUiers  (Xeh.  iii.  1, 11.  27). 
The  gateways  of  fortified  towns  were  also  fortified  and 
closed  with  strong  doors  (Neli.  ii,  8 ;  iii,  3,  0,  etc. ; 
Judg.  xvi.  2,  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7;  2  Sam.  xviii,  24,  33; 
2  Chron.  xiv,  7  ;  1  Mace,  xiii,  38 ;  xv,39).  In  advance 
of  the  wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an 
outwork  (5^n,  wporuxiofta),  in  A.  Vers.  '*  ditch"-  (1 
Kings  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx,  15 ;  Gesenius,  Then.  p.  154), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining  the 
ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch  itself. 
Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening  fortified  places, 
by  hindering  the  near  approach  of  machines,  were 
usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortifications  (Wilkinson, 
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Anc.  Eg.  i,  401),  hut  would  generally  lie  of  less  use  in 
the  hill  fort*  of  Palestine  than  in  Egypt.  In  many 
towns  there  was  a  keep  or  citadel  for  a  lust  resource  to 
the  defenders.  Those  remaining  in  the  Hauran  and 
I*eja  are  square.  Such  existed  at  Shechem  and  The- 
bez  (Judg.  ix,  46.  51 ;  viii,  17 ;  2  Kings  ix.  17),  and  the 
great  forts  or  towers  of  l'sephinus,  Hippie  us,  and  espe- 
cially Antonia,  served  a  simil.tr  purpose,  us  well  as 
that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  These  forts 
well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xxi,  34 ;  2 
v,  5;  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  4,  3;  War,  i,  5,  4 ; 
v,  4,  2 ;  vi,  2, 1).  At  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Is- 
rael into  Canaan  there  were  many  fenced  cities  exist- 
ing, which  tirst  caused  great  alarm  to  the  exploring 
party  of  searchers  (Numb,  xiii,  2*),  and  afterwards 
gave  much  troulde  to  the  people  in  subduing  them. 
Many  of  these  were  refortitied,  or,  as  it  is  expressed, 
re  I  milt  by  the  Hebrews  (  Numb.  xxxii,17,  34-42;  Deut. 
iii,  4,  5;  Josh,  xi,  12, 13;  Judg.  i,  27-33),  and  many, 
especially  those  on  the  sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  possession  of  their  inhabitants,  who  were 
enabled  to  preserve  them  by  means  of  their  strength 
in  chariots  (Josh,  xiii,  3,  6;  xvii,  16;  Judg.  i,  19;  2 
Kings  xviii,  8;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  6).  The  strength  of 
Jerusalem  was  shown  by  the  fart  that  that  city,  or  at 
Iea>t  the  citadel,  or  "  stronghold  of  Zion,"  remained 
in  the  |iossession  of  the  Jchusitea  until  the  time  of  I>a- 
vid  (2  Sam.  v,  6,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  5).  Among  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judiih  several  are  mentioned  as  fortifiers 
or  ''builders"  of  cities,  e.g.  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix,  17  19; 
2  Chron.  viii,  4  6),  JeroUmm  I  (1  Kings  xii,  2.1),  Ke- 
hoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  b,  12),  Haashn  (1  Kings  xv,  17), 
Oinri  (1  Kings  xvi,  24),  llezekiuh  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  b\ 
Asa  (  2  Chron.  xiv,  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii, 
12),  but  especially  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  22;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  2,  9, 15);  nnd  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  the  town  of 
Jericho  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a  private  individ- 
ual, Hiel  of  Bethel  (1  Kings  xvi,  34).  Herod  the  Great 
was  conspicuous  in  fortifying  strong  positions,  as  Ma- 
oada,  Macha>rus,  Herodium,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  6, 1,  2 ;  8,  3 ;  i,  21,  10 ; 
Ant.  xiv,  13,  9).    See  Foot-. 


The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifications  consisted  usually 
of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double  wall  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  lifteen  feet  thick,  und  often  fifty  feet  in 
height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals,  of  the  same 


>  so-called  (iohlen  (iate  of  IcnjfUileiu.  showing  supposed 
Uemain*  of  the  old  Jewish  Wall. 

But  the  fortified  place*  of  Palestine  served  only  in  a 
few  instnnces  to  check  effectually  the  progress  of  an 
invading  force,  though  many  instances  of  determined 
and  protracted  resistance  are  on  record,  as  of  Samaria 
for  three  years  (2  Kings  xviii,  10),  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xxv,  3)  for  four  months,  and  in  later  time*  of  Jotapn- 
ta,  (iaumla.  Macluerus,  Masada,  and,  above  all,  Jem- 
sale  m  itself,  the  strength  of  whose  defences  drew  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  conqueror  Titus  (Josephus,  Witr, 
iii,  6 ;  iv,  1  and  9;  vii,  6,  2-4  and  8 ;  Robinson,  i,  282). 
Sec  Fobtkeos. 


Slab  from  ancient  Tlicbc*,  representing  » 1'halauz  of  the  Khe- 
U  (CiinsnniUf)  drawn  up  a*  a  arrju  di  tittrwt,  with  the 
fortiti.'  1  town  <fig.  1)  surrounded  by  double  Ditcher,  over 
which  are  Itrxdyu  (figs.  2  and  3). 

height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with  a  parapet,  and 
a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape  like  a  shield.  A 
second  lower  wall  with  towers  at  the  entrance  was 
added,  distant  thirteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  main 
wall,  und  sometimes  another  was  made  of  seventy  or 
hundred  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
the  main  wall,  to  enable  the  defenders  to  annoy 
the  assailants  in  flank.  'I  he  ditch  was  sometimes  for- 
tilied  by  a  sort  of  tenaille  in  the  ditch  itself,  or  a  rave- 
lin on  its  edge.  In  later  times  the  practice  of  fortify- 
ing towns  was  laid  aside,  and  the  large  temples,  with 
their  enclosures,  were  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
fort*  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eyj/pt.  i,  408,  409,  abridgm.). 


Slab  from  Kouyunjlk,  representing  ■  double-walled  city,  with 
srehed  gateway*  and  iurlined  approache*  leading  to  them 
from  the  outer  wall*.  Within  are  warriors  aod  horses; 
outside  the  fortifications  i»  a  narrow  rtrcaiu  or  canal,  plant- 
ed no  both  fide*  with  trwn,  and  flowing  Into  a  bnsul  river, 
on  which  are  large  boat*,  holding  several  persons,  and  a  raft 
of  -kin?,  bearing  a  man  fishing,  and  two  ot  hem  aea|«d  before 
a  pot  or  caldron.  Along  the  bank*,  and  apparently  washed 
by  the  atreaiu,  U  a  wull  with  equidistant  towcra  and  battle- 
ments. 
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The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon.  F.cbaUna, 
nnd  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  urc  all  mentioned  cither  in  the 
.  anonical  book*  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  sculptures 
of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of  walled  towns, 
<>f  which  one  is  thought  to  represent  Tyre,  and  all  il- 
lustrate the  mode  of  fortification  adopted  l>oth  by  the 
Assyrian*  and  their  enemies  (Jcr.  li,  30  32.  5*:  Amos 
i,  10;  Zech  ix.  3;  F.zek.  xxvii.  11 ,  Nah.  Ui.  14  ;  Tobit 
i,  17  ;  xiv,  14,  15 ;  Judith  i,  1,  4  ;  I.avard,  Xin.  ii.  275, 
271).  3*K.  395 ;  Xin.  imd  I  bib.  p  231,  :io»  ;  Moh.  of  Sin. 
pt.  ii,  pi.  IK),  43).   See  FoimriCATioa. 

Fencing  the  Tables,  a  special  address  in  the 
ministration  of  the  Lord's  Sup|>er  among  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  It  is  a  lecture  from  the  minister  just 
before  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  pointing  out 
the  character  of  those  who  have  and  oftho.se  who  have 
not  a  right  to  come  to  the  Lord'*  table.  It  for* 
mcrly  called  "  dobarrings,''  because  in  it  the  ministry 
debarred  from  the  sucrauicnt  those  who  were  not  sup- 
posed  to  be  worthy. 

Feuelon,  Francois  »k  Salionac  he  i.a  Motiie, 
the  most  venerated  name  in  the  moilcrn  history  of  the 
Itom  in  Catholic  Church,  was  born  Aug.  6,  1651,  at  the 
castle  of  Fenelon,  in  Perigord.    He  was  a  younger  son  ' 
of  the  marquis  of  Fenelon.    He  was  carefully  trained  ; 
at  home  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Cahors,  and  afterwards  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Plcssis  'at  Paris.    His  mind  was  very  early  | 
turned  toward*  the  Church  ;  he  preached  bis  first  ser-  ' 
inon  at  fifteen.    His  theological  studies  were  contin- 
ued at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  ahb£  Tronson,  from  whom  he  is  believed  [ 
to  have  imbibed  the  views  of  sanctity  and  of  "dMn-  j 
terested  love"  which  were  so  strongly  brought  out  in 
his  later  life.    He  was  ordained  in  1675,  and  for  three 
years  was  one  of  the  priests  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.   Before  his  ordination  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  a  foreign  mission  in  the  levant  or  in  Canada,  but 
was  kept  back,  it  is  said,  by  his  uncle.    The  Corre- 
tpondnnrf  Littrraire  (July  25, 1863)  gives  a  letter  (from 
the  archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine)  in  Col-  i 
l>ert's  handwriting, date  nf  1676,  to  Frontenac, governor 
of  Canada,  in  which  l»uis  XIV  says,  "  I  have  blamed 
the  action  of  al.be  Fenelon,  and  have  ordered  him  not  i 
to  return  to  Canada.    But  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  ' 


it  was  difficult  to  institute  a  criminal  process  against  | 
him,  or  to  oblige  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  i 
Sulpice,  at  Montreal,  to  testify  against  him  ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  remit  the  case  to  his  bishop  or  the  ' 
grand  vicar  to  punish  him  by  ecclesiastical  penalties,  \ 
or  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  Imck  to  France  by  the  | 
first  ship."    According  to  this,  Fenelon  was  actually  I 
in  Canada  (Am.  Prtt.  flrrietn,  July,  18631.    About  the 
year  1678  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the  "  Xourelln 
Vatholiqnet"  a  society  formed  to  educate  and  prose-  \ 
lyte  the  children  of  Protestant*.    In  this  office  he 
wrote  his  first  work,  Dr  trduc<tlion  det  jit/rs,  which  has 
•teen  translated  into  English.    He  now  became  inti- 
mate with  Bossuet,  and  under  his  guidance  wrote 
Uition  dti  SytUme  dt  Maltbratuht  tur  &i  naturr  rt  la 
friirr;  and  also  a  treatise  entitled  I)u  Minitt'trt  dt* 
Pattrvrt.  in  which  hen-tics  are  a'tn<  ked.  though  with 
moderation.    Louis  XIV,  then  al>out  to  revoke  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  employed  Fenelon  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  the  Protestants  of  Poitou.    He  accepted  the 
charge  on  the  condition  that  no  means  of  conversion 
were  to  l>e  used  but  persuasion.    In  1689  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  young  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.   For  his  royal  pupil  he  wrot  >  T.lrmuqvt.  Af- 
ter five  years'  service,  he  was  elevated  to  the  archbish- 
opric of  Camhray  in  16!>1.   He  had  previously  become 
intimate  with  Madame  (in yon  (q.  v.).  and  his  relations 
with  her,  and  the  complications  which  grew  out  of  , 
them,  embittered  more  or  less  his  whole  after  life. 
This  interesting  history  deserves  to  l>c  recounted 
in  detail.    For  ihe  special  lib  ton*  of  Qnict- 
III.— L  L 


ism,  see  the  article  under  that  title.  Suffice  it  hers 
to  say,  that  the  particular  form  of  it  biu^hl  by  Ma* 
dame  Guyon  began  to  spread  widely,  nnd  to  alarm 
the  loading  clergy  of  the  Church  of  France.  Bos- 
suet was  soon  vigorously  enlisted  against  her.  Ho 
conducted  the  controversy  against  Madame  Guyon 
with  his  usual  skill.  He,  together  with  the  bishop  of 
Chartn-s  and  ablte  Tronson.  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Ma- 
dame Guyon.  The  conferences  lietwecn  the  parties 
lasted  for  six  months.  Bossuet  was  little  conversant 
at  this  time  with  mystical  theology,  and  at  his  request 
Fenelon  provided  him  with  extract*  from  the  chief  of 
the  mystical  writers.  The  commissioners  assembled 
at  Issy,  a  retired  country  house  belonging  to  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Sulpice.  They  drew  up  thirty  arti- 
cles, in  which  certain  alterations  were  made  by  Fene- 
lon, by  whom  four  were  added.  There  was  rio  men- 
tion in  them  of  Madame  Guyon  or  her  doctrines,  but 
they  were  supposed  to  express  the  doctrines  of  the  es- 
tablished Church  of  Franc;  on  the  principal  subjects 
in  dispute.  Their  conclusion  amounts  to  little  mora 
than  thi«,  that  spiritualism,  or  an  aim  at  the  very  high- 
est devotional  feeling  and  communion  with  God,  is  not 
necessary  to  all,  and  is  liable  to  abuse.  Madame  Guy- 
on immediately  expressed  her  acquiescence  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  Issy.  The  whole  question  seemed  now  to  be 
set  at  rest.  Fenelon.  having  l»een  nominated  before 
these  transactions  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambruy, 
was  duly  consecrated,  Bossuet,  bishop  «»f  Meaux,  offi- 
ciating, ut  his  own  earnest  request.  But  Quietism 
continued  to  gain  "round,  and,  to  stop  its  progress, 
Bossuet  published  his  lutl ruction  tur  It*  rlat$  dr  lor- 
orison,  for  which  he  sought  the  approbation  of  the  new 
archbishop;  but  Fenelon  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  book  absolutely  denied  the  possibility  of  a  pure 
disinterested  love  of  God,  and  that  its  censures  of 
Madame  Guyon  were  too  severe.  Thus  began  the 
bitter  controversy  between  theso  two  di>  timruished 
prelates,  which  for  a  long  time  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  Chu  eh  of  France.  Fenelon  published  his 
Hrp'icntvD  d*t  marimtt  dr*  taint*  tur  la  riV  infr rvure, 
but  not  before  it  was  carefully  examined  by  the 
cardinal  de  Noailles  and  abbe  Tronson.  two  of  the 
committee  at  Issy.  and  by  M.  Pirot.  a  theologian  of 
eminence  attached  to  Bossuet.  These  pronounced  the 
Marimet  to  l«  a  golden  work.  But  no  sooner  was  it 
published  than  an  uproar  was  raised  against  it.  In 
this  controversy  Louis  XIV  and  Madame  dc  Mainte- 
non  took  part  against  Fenelon.  Bossuet  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  court,  and  mndc  vigorous  use  of  all  the 
weapons  at  his  com  in  nnd.  Fenelon  defended  himself 
with  spirit.  An  app-  nl  was  made  to  K«nne.  Bossuet 
artfully  brought  his  influence  with  Louis  to  bear  upon 
the  court  of  Borne,  and  insinuated  that  Fenelon  was, 
in  his  own  diocese,  considered  a  heretic,  nnd  that,  as 
soon  as  Borne  should  speak,  Camhray,  nnd  all  the  I.ow 
Countries,  would  rise  against  him.  The  pope  (Inno- 
cent XII)  proceeded  cautiously,  and  delayed  his  de- 
cision. In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  Fenelon  were 
persecuted  by  the  court,  and  he  himself  was  suspended 
from  his  office  of  preceptor  to  the  royal  dukes;  but 
never,  amidst  all  the  indignities  he  suffered. did  he  lose 
the  pious  serenity  of  his  mind.  44  Yet  but  a  little 
while,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "and  the  deceit- 
ful dream  of  this  life  will  lie  over.  We  shall  meet  irr 
the  kingdom  of  truth,  where  there  is  no  error,  no  di- 
vision, no  scandal ;  we  shall  breathe  the  pure  love  of 
God  ;  he  will  communicate  to  us  his  everlasting  peace. 
In  the  mean  while  let  us  suffer ;  let  us  be  trodden  un- 
der foot;  let  us  not  refuse  disgrace.  Jesus  Christ  was 
distrraced  for  us ;  may  our  disgrace  tend  to  his  glory." 
At  length  the  pope  appointed  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals, who  met  twelve  times  without  coming  to  any 
resolution ;  he  then  appointed  a  new  conirnmUion  of 
cardinals,  who  met  fifty-two  times,  nnd  extracted  from 
Fcnelon's  work  several  propositions,  which  tbey  re- 
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ported  to  the  pope  as  censurable.  Meantime  LouU 
XIV  was  urging  the  pope  to  condemn  Fenelon,  al- 
though the  pope  himself  was  unwilling  to  come  to  a 
final  decision.    It  was  difficult  to  censure  Fenelon 


without  censuring  some  writers  of  acknowledged  or- 
thodoxy. Holy,  too,  as  F6nelon  was,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  to  submit  to  a  decision  against  him  was 
an  act  of  such  heroic  humility  that  it  could  scarce- 
ly he  exacted,  and  thut  a  schism  might  be  caused 
equal  to  that  of  the  Reformation.  The  pope  inclined 
to  issue  a  brief,  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
calling  upon  each  party  to  abstain  from  future  discus- 
sions. But  even  a  pope  may  stand  in  awo  of  worldly 
consequences.  Louis  XIV,  urged  on  by  Bossuet,  in- 
sisted upon  the  condemnation  of  Fenelon,  and  the  pope 
at  last  (March  12, 1691»)  issued  a  brief,  by  which  twen- 
ty-three propositions  were  extracted  from  Fenelon  1s 
work  and  condemned,  "though  the  expressions  used 
in  the  condemnation  of  them  were  so  gentle,  that  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  pope  had  feared  (tod  as  much  as  he 
feared  the  French  king,  Fenelon  would  have  escaped 
all  censure.  By  this  course,  the  friends  of  Fenelon 
were  soothed  and  his  adversaries  mortified ;  and  their 
mortification  was  increased  by  an  expression  of  the 
pope,  which  was  soon  in  every  one's  mouth,  that  Fene- 
lon was  in  fault  for  too  great  love  of  God ;  his  enemies 
equally  in  fault  for  too  little  love  of  their  neighlmr" 
(Bausset,  Hit.  de  Fintltm,  ii,  220). 

The  controversy  had  been  going  on  in  France  dur- 
ing the  time  occupied  by  the  investigation  at  Rome. 
"  Bossuet  published  a  succession  of  pamphlets.  Sev- 
eral of  the  bishops  who  had  espoused  the  side  of  Bos- 
suet issued  pastorals  in  the  same  sense.  Fenelon  de- 
fended himself  vigorously  against  them  all  in  several 
publications,  explanatory  as  well  of  his  principles  as 
of  the  personal  imputations  in  which  some  of  his  ad- 
versaries did  not  scruple  to  indulge.  The  last  blow 
against  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  great  rivals  was 
struck  by  Bossuet  in  his  celebrated  Relatum  svr  le  Qui- 
ititme.  Fenelon  was  wounded  to  the  heart.  The  copy 
of  Bosraet's  pamphlet  which  first  came  into  his  hands 
is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  mar- 
gin is  literally  tilled  with  remarks,  annotations,  re- 
plies, denials,  and  rejoinders,  in  the  singularly  delicate 
and  beautiful  handwriting  of  the  indignant  archbish- 
op. The  copy  now  in  the  British  Museum  is  most 
probably  one  which,  as  we  learn  from  his  corre- 
spondence, he  sent  to  his  agent  at  Rome,  and  on  the 
margin  of  which  he  corrected,  for  the  guidance  of  his 
friend,  the  many  false  and  exaggerated  charges  of 
his  great  antagonist.  The  substance  of  these  Tcplics 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  a  most  masterly  defence, 
written,  printed,  and  published  within  little  more  than 
a  fortnight  from  the  appearance  of  Bussiict's  Rtla- 


When  the  papal  brief  arrived,  Fenelon  submitted  at 
once,  and  ordered  all  copies  of  the  book  that  were  in 
circulation  to  be  brought  thnt  he  might  burn  them 
with  his  own  hand.  He  read  the  brief  from  his  own 
pulpit,  and  addressed  n  pastoral  to  the  people  of  his 
diocese,  in  which  he  said,  "  Our  holy  father  has  con- 
demned my  book,  entitled  Miuimt  of  Sa  'ntt,  and  has 
condemned  in  a  particular  manner  twenty-three  prop- 
ositions extracted  from  it.  Wo  adhere  to  his  brief, 
and  condemn  the  hook  and  the  propositions  simply, 
absolutely,  and  without  a  shadow  of  reserve."  Hn 
even  presented  to  the  cathedral  a  piece  of  gold  plate, 
on  which  is  a  picture  engraved  representing  the  angel 
of  truth  trampling  on  several  erroneous  books,  among 
which  is  his  Jf/o*-riwr*.  This  submission  appears  to  us 
Protestants  to  have  been  at  once  weak  and  ostenta- 
tious, but  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  one  of 
Fenclon's  highest  titles  to  glory.  Bossuet's  conduct 
is  variously  represented :  according  to  one  account  he 
was  really  touched  by  the  condurt  of  Fenelon,  and  de- 
sired to  be  completely  reconciled  to  him  ;  according  to 
others,  he  retained  at  heart  his  bitter  feeling,  and  kept 


up  the  same  spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  king.  About 
this  time  Fenelon  sent  a  complete  and  corrected  copy 
of  TiUmaque  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  copyist, 
it  seems,  made  a  duplicate,  and  printed  it  at  Paris, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Fenelon.  The  book  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  order  of  the  king,  but  was 
printed  again  in  Holland  in  1<!99,  spread  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  translated  into  almost  every  tongue. 
By  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV  Tikmaqur  was  regard- 
ed as  a  satire  upon  that  monarch  and  his  satellites. 
Sesostris  being  supposed  to  represent  the  king;  Ca- 
lypso, Madame  de  Montespan ;  Protesilaus,  Louvoia ; 
and  Euchuris,  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges.  This  scan- 
dal shut  F*cnelon  out  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  wub  ordered  to  remain  within  his 
diocese,  and  was  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  his  pu- 
pil, the  duke  of  Burgundy.  But  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  did  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  Fenelon 
either  in  France  or  in  Europe  generally.  He  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  diligent  care  of  his  diocese, 
and  to  literary  labors.  He  founded  a  seminary  at 
Cam  bray,  to  which  he  gave  his  personal  attention. 
During  the  War  of  the  Succession  his  diocese  was 
often  the  scene  of  military  operations,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  assuage  the  horrors  of  war.  He  brought  to* 
gether  into  his  palace  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
country  whom  the  war  had  driven  from  their  hemes, 
and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  tbem  at  his  own  table. 
Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  these  peasants  ate  nothing, 
he  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  abstinence.  "Alas  I 
my  lord,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  in  making  my  escape 
from  my  cottage  I  had  not  time  to  bring  ofT  my  cow, 
which  was  the  support  of  my  familv.  The  enemv 
will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shall  never  find  another  fo 
good."  Fenelon,  availing  himself  of  his  privilege  of 
safe-conduct,  immediately  set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
single  servant,  and  drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the 
peasant.  "This."  said  cardinal  Mnury,  *is  perhaps 
the  finest  act  of  Fenclon's  life."  He  adds,  "Alas  I  for 
the  man  who  reads  it  without  being  affected."  An- 
|  other  anecdote,  showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor,  ia 
I  thus  related  of  him.  A  literary  man,  whose  library 
■  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  deservedly  admired  for 
:  saying,  "  I  should  have  profited  but  little  by  my  books 
,  if  they  had  not  taught  me  how  to  hear  the  "loss  of 
them."  Tho  remark  of  Fenelon,  who  lost  his  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  is  still  more  simple  and  touching :  "  I  would 
much  rather  they  were  burned  than  the  cottage  of  a 
poor  peasant."  In  1709,  the  duke  of  Marll  orougb,  by 
express  commands,  exempted  his  lands  from  pillage, 
while  that  general  himself  and  his  allies  showed  the 
aged  prelate  every  mark  of  courtesy. 

In  the  .lansenist  disputes  Fenelon  wrote  against  Jan- 
senius,  and  expressed  himself  very  strongly,  though 
at  first  charitably,  against  Quesnel  and  Pascal.  See 
Jansenism  ;  Pout  Royal.  He  wrote  a  Mt-moire  de- 
manding a  judgment  frem  the  pope  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy by  a  dogmatic  decision,  to  which  all  must 
submit.  This  .1/rwoirr  was  laid  before  the  pope  (Clem- 
ent XI),  and  his  bull  Vineatn  Domini  shows  evident 
traces  of  its  influence.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  De 
Summi  Pont[ficu  AuHoritatt  (in  his  (Euvrts,  Versailles. 
1820,  torn.  ii).  in  which  he  yielded  more  to  the  papal 
claims  than  l»ecame  him  as  a  Gallican  bbhop.  Deny- 
ing the  direct  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  he  admits  a 
potttfat  dirrcioria,  equivalent  to  what  is  called  the  w- 
direct  temporal  power.  Seo  Pope,  Temporal  Pow- 
]  r.K  or. ' 

In  his  personal  habits  Fenelon  was  temperate  al- 
most to  abstemiousness,  took  no  repose  except  a  few 
,  hours  daily  in  the  cacrcises  of  walking  or  riding,  whilo 
the  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  social  intercourse 
with  his  friends,  to  visiting  the  poor,  and  other  pasto- 
ral functions.  The  most  of  his  revenues  were  devoted 
to  benevolent  uses.    He  died  at  Cambray  Jan.  7, 1715. 

We  cite  a  passage  from  Dr.  Channing  on  the  char- 
acter and  writings  of  Fenelon :  "  His  works  have  the 
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great  charm  of  coming  fresh  from  the  sonl.  He  wrote 
from  experience,  and  hence,  though  he  often  speak* 
a  language  which  must  seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to 
men  of  the  world,  yet  he  always  s|  teaks  in  a  tone  of 
reality.  That  he  has  excesses  we  mean  not  to  deny, 
but  they  are  of  a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more 
than  indulj^ence,  almost  with  admiration.  Common 
fanaticism  we  cannot  away  with,  for  it  is  essentially 
vulgar,  the  working  of  animal  passions,  sometimes  of 
sexual  love,  and  oftener  of  earthly  ambition.  But 
when  a  pure  mind  errs  by  aspiring  after  disinterested- 
ness and  purity  not  granted  to  our  present  infant 
stata,  we  almost  reverence  its  errors ;  and  still  more, 
we  recognise  in  them  an  essential  truth.  They  only 
anticipate  and  claim  too  speedily  the  good  for  which 
mm  was  made.  They  are  the  misapprehensions  of 
the  inspired  prophet,  who  hopes  to  sec  in  his  own  day 
what  he  was  appointed  to  promise  to  remoter  ages. 
Fenelon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart,  and  especially 
into  the  lurking*  of  self-lore.  He  looked  with  a  pierc- 
ing eye  through  the  disguises  of  sin.  But  he  knew 
sin,  not,  as  most  men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of  its 
power,  so  much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  experience 
of  virtue.  Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by  his  re- 
fined perceptions  and  intense  love  of  moral  beauty. 
The  light,  which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  dark 
comers  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  which  he  laid  open 
its  most  hidden  guilt,  w.is  that  of  celestial  goodness. 
Hence,  though  the  severest  of  censors,  he  is  the  most 
pitying.  Not  a  tone  of  asperity  escapes  him.  He 
looks  on  human  error  with  an  angel  s  tenderness,  with 
tears  which  an  angel  might  shed,  and  thus  reconciles 
and  binds  us  to  our  race  at  the  very  moment  of  reveal- 
ing its  corruptions"  (Christian  Eraminer,  vl,  7). 

Literature. — The  writings  of  Fenelon  are  too  numer- 
ous to  lie  mentioned  in  detail.  They  are  classified  as 
follows  in  the  Versailles  edition  of  his  works  (18-20.  22 
vols.  8vo):  Metaphysical  and  Thrological  Writings, 
vols,  i-iii;  The  Qui*ti*tic  Controversy,  and  Discussions 
thfreon  with  Bossurt,  vols,  iv-ix ;  writings  on  Jansen- 
ism, vols,  x-xvi;  Education  of  Girls,  Sermon*.  Relig- 
ious Meditation*,  vols,  xvii,  xviii ;  Fables,  Dial»guc*, 
smaller  writings,  vol.  xix ;  Teltrntque,  vol.  xx  ;  Dia- 
logues on  Eloquence,  Correjipondence,  I  Are*  of  A  ncitnt  Phi- 
losopher*, vols,  xxi,  xxii.  There  are  many  collective 
editions  of  the  writings  of  Fenelon,  of  which  the  most 
complete  is  that  of  Lebcl,  commenced  at  Versailles 
1X20  24,  in  22  vol*,  8vo.,  with  11  vols,  additional  of 
Corre*p"nd>tnce  (Paris,  1827-29),  and  1  vol.  of  Taldr* 
et  Index  (Paris,  1830),  making  34  vols.. in  all.  The 
next  best  (in  some  respects  the  best)  is  that  of  the 
abbe  Gosselin  (Paris  and  Besancon,  1X51  52. 10  vols, 
imp.  8vo),  with  a  copious  literary  history  of  Fenelon. 
Of  editions  of  his  select  works,  the  best  arc  that  of  Pe- 
lisse (Paris,  1*4  >,  4  vols,  large  8vo) ;  that  of  Dufour, 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  a  \"te  de  Fentlon  (Paris, 
182C,  12  vols.  8vo) ;  and  that  of  Lcfevrc,  with  Vie  by 
Aim*  Martin  (Paris,  1835;  and  by  Didot,  1838.3  vols, 
large  8vo).  Of  his  separate  writings  the  editions  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  Many  of  his 
writings  have  been  translated  into  Knglish ;  among 
them  are.  On  the  Education  if  Daughter*  (Lund.  1703; 
Albany,  180»5);  Dialogue*  on  Eloquence  (Lond.  1808; 
Boston,  1832  );  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God 
(London,  174!).  12mot;  Spiritual  I  Pot-fa,  translated  by 
Houghton,  with  Lift  (Dublin,  1771,  2  vols.  8vo);  7>- 
lemachus  (many  editions ;  best  by  Hawkesworth,  Lond. 
2  vols.  12mo,  1808) ;  Lives  of  the  A  nc.  Philosophers,  with 
Life  of  Frnelm,  by  Cormach  (N.  Y.  1811, 12mo) ;  Selec- 
tion*  from  the  Writing*  of  Fenelon,  icilh  a  Memoir  of  hi* 
Lift  by  Mrs.  Follen  (Boston,  1829;  now  ed.  1859,  12mo). 
Of  L'ves  of  Fenelon,  lassides  those  already  cited  in  con- 
nection with  editions  of  his  works  w«  name  Bnmsov, 
\"u  de  Fenelon  (Paris  172f>,  12mo);  Querbeuf,  Vie  de 
/'.(Paris,  1787);  Bausset. /7»W.  de  Fewlon  (P.ir.  1817,31 
ed.,4  voh».8vo);  Mudford,  Life  of  F.  (transl.from  Baus- 
•et,  Lond.  1810,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Butler,  Life  of  Fenelon 


(abridged  from  Bausset,  Lond.  1810,  8vo) ;  Taharaud, 
Suppl.  aux  hiitoirej  de  Ilossuet  et  de  Fenelon  (ParLs,  1822, 
8vo).  See  also  Mackintosh,  Ethical  Philosophy  (Phila- 
delph.  1832.  8vo),  p.  90  sq. ;  Quart* rig  Review  (Lond.), 
x,  409;  l*rinceton  Review,  April,  lMo3,  art.  i ;  Hoofer, 
Xouv.  Jiiog.  Generate,  xvii,  319  sq. ;  Hook,  EccU*.  Biog. 
v,  78  sq. ;  Matter,  Ije  Mysticisme  en  Franc  an  Temp*  de 
Fenelon  (Par.  1804) ;  Suintc  Beuve,  Ni-uv.  Lundi*  (Par. 
1*64),  ii,  113  sq.;  Revue  Cfiretirnne,  186.%  518  sq. ; 
MetAalist  Quarterly  Rericw,  Jan.  I860 ;  Zeitschrift  f.  d. 
hut.  Theologir,  1869,  239. 

Fenestella,  the  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar,  con- 
taining the  piscina  (q.  v.)  or  water-drain,  into  which 
wus  poured  the  water  in  which  the  priest  washed  his 
hands,  and  that  with  which  the  chalice  was  ringed  at 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  There  is  frequently  a 
shelf  alwve  the  water-drain,  on  which  could  be  placed  , 
certain  vessels  which  were  required  at  the  altar.  A 
second  niche,  at  the  side  of  the  fenestella,  sometimes 
held  the  credence-table.  In  England  the  fenestella 
is  almost  universally  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar. 
(G.  F.  C.) 

Former,  William,  B.D.,  an  English  Puritan,  was 
born  in  1C00,  and  was  educated  at  Pomt  roke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  Uoobford, 
Essex,  in  1629,  and  died  about  1(340.  He  was  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and  his  works,  which  have  Income 
very  scarce,  arc  written  in  a  plain,  earnest,  and  Im- 
pressive style.  The  principal  are,  A  Treatlte  of  the 
Ajffi-tiont;  or  the  Soul'*  Pulse  <  Lond.  1641, 8vo) : — The 
Sacrifice  of  the  Fa  thful;  or  the  Nature,  Property,  and 
tflcacy  of  zealous  Prayer  (Lond.  1648,  mil  8vo)  -.—The 
spiritual  Man'*  IHrerfory,  gulling  to  true  HUssedne**  in 
hi*  three  maine  Ihities  (|,ond.  1649.  sni.  8vo\  collected, 
with  other  writings,  in  his  Wi>rt*  (tand.  1658,  1  vol.  in 
2,  fol.).— Darling,  Cyclopedia  BiUioe/mjhica,  s.  v. 

Fcreter  usually  indicates  the  portable  shrine  in 
which  the  relics  of  saints  are  carried  about  in  pro- 
cession; it  is  also  applied  to  the  fixed  shrines  or 
tombs  in  which  the  bodies  or  relics  of  sain  is  are  de- 
posited. 

Feretory,  the  inclosurc  or  chapel  of  a  church  in 
which  the  fereter  is  placet). 

Ferguson,  Adam,  a  Scotch  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  1724  at  Logierait,  Perthshire.  He  studied  at  St. 
Andrew's  and  at  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  On  being  ordained,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  42d  regiment,  in  which  he  remained 
till  1757,  when  he  retired,  and  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he 
was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  thnt  city,  and  in  17G4  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  a  branch  of  science  to  which 
he  had  more  particulars  applied  himself.  In  17G7  he 
published  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society  ;  in  1776, 
Remark*  m  a  Pamphlet  of  Dr.  J'rice,  entitled  Observa- 
tion* on  the  Nature  of  Ciril  Liberty.  "  In  1778  he  wus 
appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  America  in  order  to  try  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  mother  country,  an  office  In  which  Fer- 
guson took  a  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  temper  of  the  American  people,  than  was 
common  at  that  time  with  Englishmen.  On  his  re- 
turn in  1779  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  in  1783  he  published  History  of  the  Pnyrcs* 
and  the  Termination  of  the  Soman  Republic  (3  vols. 
4to)."  In  178-1  he  resigned  his  professorship.  "In 
1792  he  published  Principle*  of  Moral  at:d  Political  Sci- 
ence, being  chiefly  a  retrospect  of  lectures  on  ethics 
and  polities,  delivered  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh  (2 
vols.  4to).  Another  work  of  Dr.  Ferguson  on  the  same 
subject,  though  a  more  elementary  one,  the  Institute* 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  he  first  published  in  1709, 
has  been  translated  into  the  Frenrh  and  German  lan- 
guages and  often  reprinted."    He  died  at  St.  An- 
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drcw's,  February  22,  1816.— Chambers,  Encydopadia,  i  liooks,  among  which  are  Epistolr  Caroli  Ph-rnandi, 

Brvgensis  (Paris,  no  date,  4to): — De  Ant  mi  TixmquiUi- 


FergiiBOii,  James,  minister  of  Kilwinning,  Scot- 
land, a  preacher  and  commentator  of  some  eminence. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life ;  he  died  about  1670.  He 
published  Brief  Exposition  of Philippians  and  Ctdossitvts 
(1656): — Brief  Erjtosilion  of  Gaiatians  ami  Ephrrims 
(1650);  and  ufter  hi*  death  appeared  his  Brief'  Exposi- 
tion of  I  atul  2  Thersulonians  (1674).  Orme  (Biblioth. 
Bihtka)  snys  that  the*e  "  expositions  arc  uncommonly 
sensible."  They  have  liccn  republished  in  one  vol- 
ume (Ixmdon,  1841,  large  8vo). 

Ferguson,  Samuel  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  Iwrn  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1798, 
but  rcmovod  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age  to  Dela- 
ware County,  where  ho  was  converted  at  fourteen. 
He  entered  the  New  York  Conf-rence  in  1819,  and 
died  in  New  York,  December  30,  1855.  lie  wan  a  high- 
ly influential  and  useful  minister,  and  un  able  presid- 
ing elder.  He  was  three  times  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  in  1832,  1836,  and  1844.  He  served 
some  time  as  agent  for  the  Troy  Conference  Seminary, 
and  spent  four  years  with  eminent  success  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,  New 
York. — Minutes  if  C inferences,  vi,  64. 

Ferloni,  Sevkrcs.  Antoxics,  a  Roman  ecclesias- 
tic, born  in  the  Stat:'*  of  the  Church  in  1740.  He  em- 
ployed himself  for  thirty  years  on  a  Jl'ttnry  of  the  Va- 


tate  tibri  duo  ( Paris,  1512): — Speculum  monttstica  dis- 
cipline Palris  Benedicii  Magni,  etc.  (Par.  1515,  fol.) : 
-  Elegit*  de  Contemptu  Mundi;  Odantm  tn  laudem 
Ckristi  Libri  (Paris,  1815).— Hoofer,  AW.  Liog.  Gen* 
rale,  xvii,  455. 

Feme,  Hkxky,  P.P.,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  l>orn 
at  York  in  1602,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  "of  which 
he  tiecamc  a  fellow.  He  was  made  chaplain  to  tha 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  successively  presented  to 
the  livings  of  Mashum,  of  Medborn,  and  to  the  arch* 
deaconry  of  taiccster.  He  took  hi*  doctor's  dogree  in 
1642,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  who  mado 
him  his  chaplain.  On  the  Restoration  Charles  II 
gave  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  and  ha 
was  twice  chosen  vice-chancellor.  He  was  made  bish- 
op of  Chester  in  16C0,  died  in  1661.  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  published  four  tracts  against 
the  rebellion,  1642-43;  two  sermons,  1614  19 ;  and 
live  treatises  in  defense  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  Romanism  and  Preshyterianism,  1647-60.  Ho 
Is  said  to  have  aided  Walton  in  the  Polyglot  Bible.— 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  v,  80. 

Ferrand,  Louts,  a  French  Orientalist.  He  was 
born  at  Toulon  October  3, 1645,  and  was  educated  ill 
his  native  city  nnd  at  Lyons,  where  he  studied  Hebrew 


riations  in  the  IHsrip'ine  <fthe  Church,  which  was  to  an,l  other  Oriental  languages.  At  twenty  he  went  to 
form  30  vols.,  and  w  is  on  the  point  of  completion  when  .  Paris,  and  soon  after  to  Mavence,  to  undertake  a  trans- 
thc  French  army  entered  Rome  in  179*.  His  papers 
were  destroyed  and  his  labor  lost.  Ferloni  was  soon 
nfter  engaged  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  wrote  homilies 
in  his  favor,  and  waB  mado  theologian  to  the  privy 
council  of  the  viceroy  at  Milan.  Among  other  things 
ho  wrota  a  treatise  l><  Anctorilate  Ecclesia,  maintain- 
ing French  views,  but  tho  censors  would  not  allow  it 
to  appear.  He  died  at  Milan,  1813.— Migne,  Biogra- 
phie  Chret.  ».  v. 

Ferme  (or  Fairholmr),  Charlkx,  a  Scotch  divine, 


lation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  project  not  succeed- 
ing, he  returned  to  France,  studied  law,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He, 
however,  occupied  himself  much  less  with  his  new  pro- 
fession than  with  controversial  writings,  and  works  on 
the  history  of  the  East.  He  died  Mar.  11,  1609.  His 
work*  are,  Cmsjvctus  seu  Synopsis  libri  hebruici  qui  in- 
terihitur :  Annates  Rcgum  Franehc  et  regum  domus 
Othomanica)  (Paris,  1670,  8vo): — U'flerion*  stir  It  Re- 
ligion Chrttiemw,  nontenant  Its  prophities  de  Jatiib  et  de 


was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  educated  at  the  unt-  D  wi-/  sur  la  vnue  du  Mrssie,  etc.  (Paris,  1670,  2  vols, 
versity  there,  where  he  l>ecame  M.A.  in  1587.  In  1503  !  12mo) :— l.iber  Psalmorum,  turn  argurnenlit,  pttraphrasi 
he  was  made  one  of  the  regents  of  the  university.  He  j  annatntionibus  (Paris,  1683,  4to) : — Tnti/<  de  t  Eglise, 
afterwards  became  minister  at  Fraserburgh,  ami  (1600)  I  contre  Us  htntiques  et  princrptib  mmt  contre  Us  tralvm- 
principal  of  the  college  there;  he  died  at  Fraserburgli  j  istrs  (Paris,  16is5,  12mo): — fleponse  a  rApdar/ic  pour 
in  1617.    He  wrote  a  Logienl  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  of  I  l>t  II* formation,  jtour  Us  riformiteurs  et  pour  Its  r.formlt 

^P^.l^limo):  — Psannuzsde  iMrid  en  bttlnet  en 
francais  S'lnn  It  Vulgate  (Paris,  1686.  12mo) :—  Uttre 
a  M,r-  r ivftpte  de  Untuvrtis  sur  U  Monachisme  de  mint 
A  ugustin  (Journal  des  Savants) : — Discours  oit  f  on  fail 
v  tir  que.  saint  A  ugttst  n  a  rti  moine  (Paris,  1680,  12ino)  : 
— Smnnui  flif/tirtt  snt  dissertation's  proleg*menicre  de 
Sttcrn  Scriptura  (Paris,  1689,  12mo).  —  lloefer,  AW. 
Biog.  Gmirtd-,  xvii,  488. 

Ferrandus  Fulgentius.  Sec  Fcujentics  Fer- 

HASItrs. 

Ferrar,  Nicholas,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  eminent  for  piety,  was  liorn  in  I/ondon  in 
1502,  nnd  was  carefully  trained  at  home  both  in  relig- 


Paul  to  the  Romans,  which  was  published  under  the  !  (Paris.  1685,  12mo):  — 
care  of  Dr.  Ad.imson  in  1671.  and  has  been  republished 
by  the  Wodrow  Society  (Edinburgh,  1X50,  8vo).  In 
the  preface  to  this  edition,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  gives 
the  work  high  praise,  even  saying,  *'  So  sagacious,  ex- 
act, and  perspicuous  a  commentary  on  the  Romans  I 
had  not  before  had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse." 

Ferment.    See  Lkavf.x;  Wink. 

Fermentarians  (Fermenturii),  a  name  given  to 
the  Greek  Church  by  tho  Latins,  became  the  former 
n«p  l-arrned  bread  in  the  Eucharist;  tho  Greek*  call- 
ing the  Latins  Azymitts  (q.  v.).  The  word  fermenium 
was  used,  even  in  the  Latin  Chntvh,  at  an  early  pe- 


ri.. 1.  to  designate  the  Eucharist,  showing  that  then  fer-  :  j„n  an,i  letters.  At  fourteen  he  entered  the  V niver- 
m-nted  bread  was  used.— Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.   city  of  Cambridge,  and  was  eminently  distinguished 


xv.  ch.  ii,  §  5. 

Fernand  (Phkrxani»t-«.  Fkroixaxh,  or  Fer- 
n  vxt>),  a  Belgian  monk  and  reformer,  was  liorn  at 
Bruges  in  H50.  He  either  lost  his  sight  in  childhood 
or  was  horn  blind,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  studying  philosophy,  theology,  rhetoric,  po- 
etry, and  music.  He  pursued  these  studies  in  Pa- is, 
and  was  appoint -d  by  Charles  VIII  to  the  chair  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  P.iris.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  he  may  also  have  occupied  the  chair  of  theol. 
ogy.  In  1400  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  soon  after,  by  special  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  he  was  allowed,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  to  t  ike 
deacon's  orders,  and  began  to  preach.    He  died  in  1496. 


I  there  by  his  abilities  and  learning,  so  that  his  tutor  used 
to  say  of  him,  "  May  God  keep  him  in  a  right  mind ! 
for  if  he  should  turn  schismatic  or-heretic,  lie  would 
make  work  for  all  the  world."  In  1612  he  went 
abroad,  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Padua,  and.  after  visit- 
ing Rome,  returned  to  England  in  1618,  and  soon  nfter 
became  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  com- 
pany for  colonizing  Virginia,  in  America,  of  which  ho 
was  chr>s  >n  deputy  governor.  In  1C24  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  where  he  was  highly  distinguished  for 
eloquence  and  ability,  but  soon  decided  to  quit  public 
life  and  devote  himself  to  a  religions  life.  In  the 
Church  of  Rom*  he  would  have  lM?en  a  monk,  and  he 
came  as  neur  t  >  it  as  possible  for  a  Protestant.  He 


His  blindness  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  many  purchased  in  l.<>12  the  manor  of  Little  Gidding,  in 
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Huntingdonshire,  and  organized  in  the  mansion  a  re- 
ligious community  of  wine  forty  persons,  male  and 
female,  including  hid  mother.  In  1»!26  he  was  or- 
dained  deacon  by  Laud  (then  bishop  of  St.  David's). 
He  now  "signed  a  vow,  that  since  God  had  heard  his 
most  humble  petition*,  and  delivered  him  out  of  many 
dangers,  und  in  many  desperate  calamities  had  extend- 
ed hi*  merry  to  him,  he  would  therefore  now  give 
himself  up  continually  to  serve  God  to  the  utmost  of 
hi*  |x>wer  in  the  office  of  a  deacon,  into  which  office  he 
had  that  morning  Itccn  regularly  ordained;  that  he 
had  long  ago  wen  enough  of  the  manner*  and  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  und  that  he  did  hold  them  all  in 
so  low  esteem  that  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  hi*  life  in  mortilicutions,  in  devotion  and 
charity,  and  in  a  constant  preparation  for  death." 
Benefices  of  great  value  were  offered  him,  hut  he  re- 
fused, saving  that  bis  fixed  determination  was  to  rise 
no  higher  in  the  Church  than  the  place  and  office  which 
he  now  possessed,  and  which  he  had  undertaken  only 
with  the  view  to  ha  legally  authorized  to  give  spirit- 
ual  assistance,  according  to  his  abilities  to  his  family 
and  others  with  whom  he  might  be  concerned ;  and 
that,  as  to  temporal  affairs,  he  had  now  parted  w  ith  all 
his  worldly  estate,  and  divided  it  among  his  family. 
Ferrer  allotted  one  room  in  his  house  as  an  oratory  for 
the  devotions  of  the  whole  family,  besides  two  sepa- 
rate oratories  fo.~  tha  men  und  women  at  night.  His 
own  lodgings  were  so  contrived  that  he  could  conve- 
niently see  that  everything  was  conducted  with  de- 
cency and  order.  He  established  a  school  close  to  the 
house,  and  provided  masters  for  the  free  instruction  of 
the  children.  He  was  diligent  in  catechizing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood;  and  every  Sunday,  after 
service,  these  children,  more  than  one  hundred  in 
number,  were  hospitably  entertained.  After  evening 
service,  all  went  in:o  the  oratory,  when  select  portions 
of  the  I's.ilms  were  repeated.  After  this  they  were  at 
liberty  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bell  again  summon- 
ed them  to  the  oratory,  where  they  sang  a  hymn  to  the 
organ  and  went  to  prayers,  and  then  all  retired.  On 
the  first  Sunday  in  every  month  they  received  the 
communion.  On  week-days  they  rose  at  four,  at  five 
went  to  prayers,  at  six  said  the  Psalms  of  the  hour; 
then  they  sang  a  hymn,  rc|ieated  some  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  at  half  pi*t  six  went  to  church.  "At 
seven  they  said  the  I'salms  of  the  hour,  sang  a  hymn, 
and  went  to  breakfast.  At  ten  they  went  to  church 
to  litany  ;  at  eleven  to  dinner,  during  which  Scripture 
and  pious  l<ooks  were  read  aloud.  They  went  to  even- 
ing prayers  in  the  church  at  four,  after  which  came 
supper  and  recreations  till  ek'ht,  at  which  time  they 
prayed  in  their  oratory.  During  the  night  there  was 
a  continual  vigil  or  watching,  in  which  several  of  the 
men  and  women,  in  their  respective  oratories,  repeated 
the  whole  I'salter,  together  with  prayers  for  the  life 
of  the  king  and  his  sons,  from  nine  at  night  till  one  in 
the  morning.  The  time  of  this  watch  being  ended, 
they  aw  >k?  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  constantly  rose  at 
one  o'clock,  and  lietook  himself  to  religious  meditation, 
according  to  these  words,  'At  midnight  will  I  ri«e  and 
give  thanks.'  Ferrar  himself  lay  upon  a  skin  stretch- 
ed on  the  fJixir,  arrayed  in  a  loose  frier.e  L'own,  and  ho 
watched  in  the  oratory  or  the  church  three  nights  in 
the  week.  King  Charles  I  held  Nicholas  Ferrar  in 
great  reverence,  and  came  more  than  once  to  visit  this 
religion*  society  ;  and.  having  (ionised  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels  which  they  had  compiled,  he  was  so 
much  pleaded  with  it  that  he  requested  them  to  pre- 
pare a  copy  for  his  own  peculiar  use."  He  died  in 
Iftl".  Ferrar  translated  and  published  (though  with- 
out his  own  name-  the  CX  C<m*irfrrtttu*u  of  Valdes 
(1«38).  —  Hook,  Eccleg.  Mography,  v,  1oh:  Peckard, 
Lift  of  Ferrrtr,  in  Wordsworth,  A,Vrf»*.  Hiogrnphtf,  iv, 
111;  Palmer,  Church  History,  184  sq.  See  Values, 
J n  \x. 

Ferrar,  Robert,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  a  martyr 


of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  born  at  Halifax,  York, 
shire,  ami  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  l>ccatne 
R.D.  and  a  regular  cation  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  protector  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  was  his  patron,  and  employed  bim  in  car- 
rying on  the  Reformation.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittec  nominated  to  compile  the  English  liturgy.  '1  ho 
zeal  of  Ferrar.  who  was  con  seen  ted  bishop  in  1547 
(under  Edward  VI),  soon  procured  him  many  enemies 
among  the  Papists,  and  after  the  fall  of  his  eminent 
patron  he  was,  uuder  a  false  charge,  committed  to 
prison  some  time  tiefore  the  death  of  the  king.  On 
the  accession  of  Man-  he  was  tried  on  the  new  charge 
of  h*r**y  as  a  Protestant,  degraded  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical functions,  und,  in  company  w  ith  Hooper,  Brad- 
ford, Rogers,  Saunders,  and  others,  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  |x>wer  for  punishment.  A  little  .before 
this  good  bishop  suffered,  a  young  gentleman  who  vis- 
ited bim  lamented  the  severity  of  the  kind  of  death  lie 
was  aliout  to  unde  go.  Ferrar  replied,  "If  you  see 
me  once  to  stir  while  I  suffer  the  |wiins  of  burning, 
then  give  no  credit  to  those  doctrine*  for  which  I  die." 
By  the  grace  of  God  he  was  enabled  to  make  good  thit 
assertion,  for  he  never  moved  until  he  was  struck 
down  in  the  flames  by  a  blow  on  his  head.  He  was 
burned  at  Caernurtben.  in  Wales,  March  80. ,1  555. — 
Middleton,  L.'nmgt lictil  J>i<  grajJiy,  i,<t46;  Iturnct,  Hitt, 
of  Rffoimti  .inn  (4  vols.  ),  ii,  347  sq. ;  Fox,  Hook  of  Mar- 
tyrs; Hook,  Eccl<$.  Biography,  v,  %. 

Ferrara,  Council  of  {Concilium  Femiruttte), 
falsely  styled  a-cumenical.  Eugene  VI  having  pulw 
lished  a  bull  Sept.  18, 1 137.  for  the  transfer  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle  (q.  v.)  to  Ferrara,  a  few  bishops  and  ablets 
assembled  Jan.  8, 1 138,  viz.  cardinal  Julian,  who  pre- 
sided, five  archbishops,  eighteen  I  isheps,  ten  abbots, 
;  nd  sonic  generals  of  the  monastic  orders;  of  these 
bishops  only  four  had  left  the  Council  of  Basle,  which 
continued  it*  sitting,  justly  regarding  the  pope's  bull 
ns  illegal,  and  parsing  sentence  of  siis|*nsioti  on  him 
Jan.  24, 1438.  Charles  VII,  indeed,  forbade  any  of  his 
subjects  to  attend  at  Fe  rara.  On  Jan.  10  the  first  sit- 
ting was  held,  in  which  the  translation  of  the  council 
from  Basle  w  as  pronounced  to  Ik»  canonical,  and  there- 
fo  o  the  ecumenical  Council  of  Ferrara  lawfully  as- 
sembled. Po|ie  Eugene  presided  in  the  second  ses- 
sion, March  15,  at  the  head  of  seventy-two  bishops, 
and  promulgated  a  decree  against  the  fathers  at  Basle, 
The  Greek  emperor,  John  Manuel  I'ab  idogus,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph  II.  arrived  Feb. 
'J  at  Venice,  and  were  received  with  great  pomp,  to- 
gether with  Mark,  archbishop  of  Fphesus  ;  twenty-one 
other  prelates  (among  whom  was  Isidore,  a  iiussian 
bishop,  and  Bessarion  of  Nica-a),  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics, anvonnting  in  all  to  seven  hundred  persons.  Be- 
fore holding  the  first  session  with  the  Greeks,  a  scheme 
was  drawn  up  of  the  different  questions  to  be  debated: 
1.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  2.  the  addition 
'•friqur"  to  the  creed ;  3.  purgatory,  and  the  inter- 
mediate state;  4.  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the 
holy  Eucharist;  5.  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see 
and  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  These  questions  were 
debated  in  thirteen  sessions,  up  to  the  sixteenth, 
Jan.  10,  ll."9,  when  it  was  pro|jo*cd  to  transfer  the 
council  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  and,  this  being 
agreed  to,  publication  was  made  of  the  change. — 
fold*,  Omcil.  xiii.  1  222.  825  ;  I-andon,  Mitmiui 
rf  Council*,  p.  212;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Ifi*t.  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  ii,  §  i:t;  Mnnsi,  t.  xxix.  xxxi;  Kfonlkcs,  Chrinlen. 
oW*  LHvui'tu,  1/md.  1W>7,  pt.  ii,  clu  vii.  See  Fi.or. 
ksck,  Corsi'M.  OF. 

Ferrara  (Rknata),  Ducbesse  de,  celebrated  for 
her  virtues  and  for  her  attachment  to  the  Reformation, 
the.  daughter  of  Ixwis  XII  and  Anne  of  Rretagnc.  was 
l>orn  at  Blois  Oct.  25.  1510.  In  1527  she  was  married 
to  Hercule  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modcna.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  very  learned,  excelling  in  mathe* 
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matics,  especially  in  astronomy.  Her  husband  dic<l 
in  1559,  and  the  next  year  she  left  Italy  on  account 
of  her  religion,  and  returned  to  France,  where  she  was 
permitted  to  profess  the  Protestant  faith.  She  resided 
ut  Montargis,  and  there  gave  protection  to  as  many 
us  were  persecuted  till  she  was  forced  to  desist.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  in  France  she  fed  and  maintained 
in  her  castle  a  great  number  of  Protestants  who  had 
Hed  to  her  for  refuge.  She  interceded  strongly  for  the 
prince  of  Conde  when  he  was  imprisoned  at  Oi  leans 
in  the  tini  •  of  the  young  king  Francis,  but  was  after- 
ward* displeased  with  him,  because  neither  ihl  DM 
her  ministers  approved  of  U»e  Protestants  taking  up 
arms.  She  died  at  Montargis  June  12,  1575,  in  full 
profession  of  the  Reformed  faith,  though  the  Jesuit  Lc 
Lahoureux  seeks  to  show  that  she  abjured  her  reiigion. 
— Biyle,  Dictionary,  ed.  Des  Maizeaux  (Und.  1736), 
iii,  30. 

Ferrari,  Francisco  Bkrvardixo,  an  Italian  ar- 
rhcologist,  was  ln>rn  ut  Milan  in  157b*.  Filtering  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Ambrose,  he  studied  philosophy 
and  divinity,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  langua- 
ges, and  was  admitted  doctor.  BofTOmOO,  archbishop 
of  Milan.  up|iointed  him  to  travel  into  various  parts  of 
Europe  t.i  purchase  the  best  book*  and  MSS.  to  form  a 
library  at  Milan.  Ferrari  passed  over  part  of  Italy 
und  Spain,  and  collected  a  great  numlier  of  books, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Ambrosiau 
Library.  About  1638  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  College  of  the  Nobles,  lately  erected  at  Padua, 
which  office  he  discharged  two  years,  and  then,  on  ac- 
count of  indisposition,  returned  to  Milan.  He  died  at 
Milan  Feb.  3,  1»KI£>.  Among  his  writings  are,  De.  An- 
tiquo  Eccles.  EjHstolirum  Gen-re  liltritrf*  (Milan,  1613): 


Napo,  and  altogether,  in  the  course  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  travelled  more  than  1000  miles,  and  acquired  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  savage  nations  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Amazon  than  any  man  of  that  time.  In 
161 W  he  returned  to  the  Cofanes.  He  then  prepared 
a  Grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Cofanes,  and  trans- 
latod  for  them  the  Catechism.  He  next  undertook  a 
journey  to  Quito,  to  induce  the  authorities  to  establish 
new  missions.  His  petition  having  been  granted,  he 
again  returned  to  the  Cofanes,  when  his  earnest  ser- 
mons against  jHilygamy  cost  him  his  life  in  1611,  one 
of  the  chiefs  whom  he  had  compelled  to  give  up  his 
concubines  precipitating  him  from  a  steep  rock.— Hoe- 
fer,  Xour.  Itiog.  GMr.  xvii,  535. 

Ferrer  or  Ferrier,  Vincentius  (St.),  a  Domin- 
ican monk,  was  born  in  Valencia  Jan.  23, 1357.  Ho 
entered  the  onler  in  1374,  and  in  1380  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Barcelona,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
In  1384  he  was  made  doctor  at  Lerida.  In  1395  he 
was  called  to  Avignon  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  as  mas- 
ter of  the  palace,  and  here  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
devoting  his  life  to  the  healing  of  the  schism  in  the 
papacy  which  then  threatened  the  destruction  of  tho 
Roman  Church.  He  carried  out  this  idea  by  declar- 
ing for  Martin  V,  und  by  striving  for  a  reunion  in 
many  writings,  and  by  vast  laliors  and  travels  in 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  British  Islands.  Ha 
died  at  Valines,  in" Brittany,  April  5,  1419,  and  was 
canonized  by  po|ie  Culixtus  in  1155.  His  writings  aro 
said  to  be  poor  in  tin  ught  and  language. — Mosheim, 
d.  /Fist.  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  75;  Butler,  lives  tf 
the  Saints,  April  5. 

Ferret,  evidently  a  conjectural  rendering  for  ana- 
—DeRitu  Sacrarum  Ecc!esi,e  C itholicm  oncionum  libri  * (P?,}*>  »  nghing;  Sept.  ftvyaXi,,  Vulg.  mygale), 
Ires  (Milan,  1620;  Utrecht,  1692,  cum  praifatione  Jo-  one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev. 
annis  Georgii  Gra?vii) :— De  Veterwn  acdimationibu* 
ft  plausu  libri  s-ptem  (Milan,  1627 ;  also  in  vol.  vi  of 
Gnevius's  Thesaur.  AhH/.  Hon.).  His  writings  are 
full  of  learning;  he  is  very  judicious  in  his  conjectures, 
and  exact  in  his  quotations.— Du  Pin,  Hibl.  ties  Au~ 
tears  Ecclis.  xvii,  100  (Amst.  1711). 

Ferraris,  Lrcirs,  an  Italian  divine,  author  of  a 
large  encyclopedic  work,  entitled  Promta  KMbtfem 
canoniea,  jundiot,  mordis,  tkeolooiea,  necwm  ascrtica, 
jtolemica,  rubricUtica,  historica  (edit,  noviss.  Venetas, 
17X2,  10  vols.  4to).  A  new  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, was  published  by  Migne  (Paris,  1866,  8  vols, 
royal  8vo). 

Ferrer,  Bonifacio,  brother  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
and  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monaster}'  of  Portaceli,  in 
Valencia.  He  translated  the  whole  Scriptures  into 
the  Valcncian  or  Catalonian  dialect.  This  transla- 
tion, which  was  printed  at  Valencia  in  1478,  although 
it  was  the  work  of  a  Roman  CatboIIo  author,  and  had 
undergone  the  examination  and  correction  of  the  in- 
quisitor .lames  Borrell,  had  scarcely  made  its  appear- 
ance when  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
consigned  to  the  famea.  He  died  in  the  year  1417.— 
M'Crie,  R/rmation  in  Spiin,  ch.  v. 

Ferrer,  Rafael,  a  Spanish  missionary,  was  bom 
at  Valencia.  Having  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesu- 
its, he  devoted  him-elf  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  deserts  bordering  on  the  Amazon  River.  It  waa, 
in  iwrticular,  the  ferocious  and  numerous  nntion  of  the 
(  ofanes.  which  had  never  yet  seen  a  missionary,  and 
which,  divided  into  twenty  triltes,  occupied  n  territory 
about  sixty  miles  from  Quito,  to  which  he  devoted  bis 
labors.  The  Cofanes  had  never  beon  subjected  to 
Spanish  rule,  and  had  recently  destroyed  the  town  of 
Ecija  and  a  number  of  villages.  Jn  1603,  after  four- 
teen mouths  of  labor,  Ferrer  succeeded  in  organizing 
the  mission  of  San  Paulo  y  Sun  Pedro  de  lot  Cofanes. 
In  1604  two  other  villages  swelled  the  numlier  of  the 
converted  population  to  6500.  In  16  16  Ferrer  follow- 
ed the  course  of  tho  Aguarico,  penetrated  into  the 


JO.    The  Rabbinical  writers  seen  to  have  identi- 
ties animal  with  the  hedgehog  (see  Lewysohn, 
I  des  Talmud*,  §  129,  184).    The  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
refer  to  an  animal  which,  acco.dingto  Aristotle  {Hist. 


XI, 

fie* 
Zox 


Anim.  viii,  24),  is  the  Man  aranrus,  or 
but  the  associated  names  render  it  more  probable  that 
the  an  in  a]  referred  to  in  Ix-viticus  was  a  reptile  of  the 
lizard  trilje  (so  Bochart  and  Gesenius).  deriving  its 
name  from  the  mournful  cry.  or  wail,  which  some  liz- 
ards utter,  especially  those  of  the  Gecko  family.  The 
lAicerta  gecko  (otherwise  called  "fan-foot"  lizard; 
Gecko  blulatus,  the  Ityo-lactytus  of  Hasselquist)  is  per- 
haps the  animal  intended.  "The 


lizurds,  usually  somewhat  clumsy  in  form,  stealthy 
and  cat-like  in  their  actions,  secreting  themselves  in 
holes  and  crevices  by  day,  and  at  night  coming  forth 
to  prey  upon  nocturnal  insects.  The  form  of  the  eye 
indicates  their  season  of  activity,  for  the  pupil,  which 
is  capable  of  great  expansion  and  contraction,  closes 
to  a  vertical  line.  The  animals  crawl  with  ease  and 
confidence  on  perpendicular  walls,  and  even  on  the 
under  sides  of  ceilings,  beams,  and  the  like,  provided 
these  have  a  somewhat  roughened  surface.  This  cu- 
rious power,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  disappear  in 
some  crevice  when  alarmed,  and  their  sombre  und  lu. 
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rid  hues,  their  association  with  night,  their  loud  and 
harsh  croak,  their  slow  and  stealthy  puce,  and  espe- 
cially a  certain  sinister  expression  of  countenance, 
produced  by  the  large  globular  eye,  unprotected  by 
an  eyelid  and  divided  by  its  linear  pupil,  have  com- 
hined  to  give  to  these  reptiles  in  all  countries  a  popu- 
lar reputation  for  mali-mity  and  venom,  and  they  are 
such  dreaded.  This  reputation,  however, 
to  be  wholly  groundless ;  ami  the  story  told 
by  Hasselquist  of  a  man  who  would  lay  hold  of  the 
reptile,  and  whose  hand  instantly  became  covered  with 
red  pustules,  inflamed  and  itching,  must  be  received 
with  suspicion.  Still  more  incredible  is  another  ac- 
count by  the  same  naturalist,  to  the  effect  that  he  saw 
at  Cairo  two  women  and  u  girl  at  the  point  of  death 
from  having  eaten  some  cheese  over  which  a  gecko 
had  crawled !  The  most  interesting  point  in  the  econ- 
omy of  these  curious  lizards  is  the  structure  of  their 
feet,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  defy  the  laws  of 
gravity.  The  feet  are  nearly  equal,  short,  stout,  and 
terminated  by  five  toea,  differing  little  in  length,  which 
radiate  as  if  from  a  centre,  so  as  to  form  two  thirds  of 
a  circle.  The  under  surface  of  the  toes  is,  in  most  of 
the  genera,  mnch  widened,  and  furnished  with  small 
plates  or  1  .mime,  overlapping  each  other  in  a  regular 
manner,  which  varies  in  different  genera  and  species. 
The  toes  are  frequently  united  by  a  memb  ane  at  their 
base.  The  claws  arc  ]>ointed,  hooked,  and  kept  con- 
stantly sharp,  by  an  apparatus  by  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  retraction,  like  those  of  the  cat.  It  is  by 
i  of  the  singular  lamellated  structure  of  the  un. 


der  surface  of  the  toes  that  these  reptiles,  or  at  least 
many  of  them,  are  enabled  to  cling  to  vertical  or  even 
inverted  surfaces,  as  house-flies  do.  The  mode  in 
which  this  is  effected  we  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  by  the  raising 
of  these  imbricated  plates  by  muscular  action,  so  as  to 
form  a  vacuum  beneath  the  sole,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air  causes  the  toe  to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
surface.  The  similarity  of  the  structure  to  that  of  the 
coronal  sucker  in  the  remora  suggests  this  explana- 
tion. A  familiar  illustration  of  the  principle  is  seen 
in  the  leathern  suckers  which  children  make,  which 
adhere  so  firmly  that  large  atones  are  lifted  by  them." 
See  LizAitu. 


Under  Purfhrc  of  the  Feet  of  the  Gecko. 

Ferrier,  JkrImik,  a  French  Protestant  minister, 
was  born  about  1560,  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Nismes,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  liecome  a  Papist. 
«ven  after  having  maintained  in  a  public  disputation 
in  1602  that  "pope  Clement  the  VII Ith  was  properly 
the  Antichrist."  The  Parliament  of  Toulouse  having 
ordered  his  arrest,  it  Ucame  necessary  for  Henry  I\ 
to  intervene  to  save  him  from  the  results  of  his  temer- 
ity. In  gratitude  for  this.  Ferrier  favored  the  restric- 
tive measures  adopted  bv  the  court  against  the  Pmtes- 
t  mi  -  For  this  he  was  suspected  by  his  Protestant 
friends,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach  by  ti  e  Synod  of 
Privas  in  1612.  He  did  not,  however,  change  his  re- 
ligion till  a  popular  tumult  arose  against  him,  in  which 
his  hou*e  was  plundered,  and  himself  so  near  being 
murdered,  that,  for  the  sake  of  escaping,  he  was  obliged 
to  lie  three  days  concealed  in  a  tomb.  He  then  be- 
Catholic,  and  removed  to  Paris,  w  here 

i  by  Louis 


XIII.  He  died  Sept.  26, 1626.  He  wrote  a  treatise, 
/>  I' Antichrist  et  it  ses  marques,  amlre  Us  ennemis  de 
V EgliM-  caiholique  (Paris,  1615). — Hoefer,  .Your.  Moo. 
Gjniratt)  xvii,  550;  Baylo,  Dictionary  (London,  1736), 
hi,  39. 

Ferry,  Paul,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  was 
t)orn  at  Metz  Feb.  24,  1591,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Setninaiy  of  Montauban.  He  became  pastor  at  Metz 
in  1612,  and  held  that  position  during  sixty  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  province, 
and  by  his  powers  of  mind,  his  activity,  and  his  pru- 
denecj  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  time,  and  early  obtained  great  influence 
over  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protectants.  Being 
troubled  by  the  divisions  which  existed  among  the 
Protestants,  and  hoping  to  do  something  towards  re- 
moving them,  he  held  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  Durams  [see  Dvbt],  the  great  "pacificator." 
Dury  even  came  to  Metz  in  1662  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  substantial  came  of  it ;  but  Ferry  car- 
ried his  love  of  conciliation  so  far  that  he  even  regard- 
ed as  possible  the  reunion  of  Protestants  and  Roinan- 
ists ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  on  this 
subject  a  long  corrcsjiondence  with  Bossuct.  It  oc- 
curred in  tlits  way.  Ferry  had  published  in  16.r>4  a 
Catechisme  general  de  la  U-ftrrmation,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  Reformation  was  a  necessary  reaction 
against  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  Bossuet,  at  that 
time  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Metz,  wrote  a  refutation 
of  this  little  work.  The  disctission  led  to  a  mutual 
esteem  between  the  disputants;  and  when,  in  1667, 
the  project  of  the  reunion  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  was  considered  by  the  government,  Ferry 
was  consulted,  and  entered  into  cnrre»|tondcnce  with 
Bossuet  on  the  subject.  This  corrcs|mndence  is  print- 
ed in  vol.  xxiv  of  the  tV.urrts  de  Jiossuet  (edition  of 
Versailles).  It  has  l>een  proved  almost  beyond  doubt 
that  Ferry  was  one  of  the  ministers  guined  over  by  the 
cardinal  Richelieu  to  agitate  In  favor  of  the  reunion 
of  the  two  religions,  and  that  he  received  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  crowns  for  so  doing.  The  receipt  of  Fer- 
ry for  this  sum  is  said  to  l>e  shown  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris.  Ferry  died  at  Metz  July  28,  1669. 
He  left  a  large  number  of  writings,  most  of  which  re- 
main in  MS.  Those  which  are  published  are.  besides 
a  volume  of  poetry,  Schalasttrt  orthodox!  Specimen,  hoc 
est  Salutis  nostra  methodus  analylica,  ex  iptis  Sc/n4asti- 
corum  trttrrum  et  receiitiimtm  intlmis  jurta  normarn 
Scripturarum  adfirtuita  et  instrvcta  (Geneva,  1616,  8vo ; 
2d  ed .  Leyden,  1630,  Kvo)  : — Ijt  dernier  lUsetjtoir  dt  In 
Tradition  contre  rrrriture  (Sedan.  1618,  Kvo) :— 
latin  des  Calomnits  semees  nmirellement  centre  ctrt'ain 
emiroit  ifun  lirre  publie  il  y  a  plusimrs  tmtoeset  intitule; 
I.e  dernier  Dese-rpoir,  etc.  ( Sedan,  1 62-1,  Kvo) :  —  lie- 
nurrques  tThistoirt  mr  le  "  /».'..••  r>>  •  de  la  vie  et  dr  la 
mart  de  St. Sevier,"  jmV.Us  par  le  Siettr  de  JiambrrrU- 
ler  (1624,  Kvo)  :—  Yindiciir  pro  Scholastuo  orthodoro. 
adrrmts  /son.  I'ertnium,  Jtsuit.,  in  qwbus  apitur  d 
protest  inationc  et  annexis,  de  rjratia  et  libera  arbitrio, 
d*  ram i  peccati  et  justifiratione  (Leyden,  1630,  Kvo")  :— 
Quatre  Sermons  prowmc's  en  direr*  lieur  et  xtir  iKjfer- 
ents  sujets  (La  Ferte-su-Tol,  1646.  12mo)  -.—httre  owe 
ministres  de  (iener*.  vol.  ii  of  the  Mlioth*»ue  Analaise. 
— Hoefer,  Sour.  liiog.  Chorale,  xvii,  561;  Bayle.  Dic- 
tionary (Lond.  1736).  iii,  S3 ;  Haag,  La  France  Pmte*. 
tante;  Floquet,  Ktudes  mr  la  vie  de  fio*suet  (Par.  1HK&, 
3  vols.  Kvo),  vol.  i ;  Ijmdon  Rev.  July,  18L6,  p.  409  sq. 

Ferri,  Paul    See  Fkkrt. 

Ferry-boat  (H^ar,  abarah',  passage;  Sept.  ha. 
Aomc\  a  vessel  for  crossing  a  stream  (2  Sam.  xix, 
1M).  The  Syriac  and  Vulg.  refer  this  word  to  the 
men  mentioned  in  the  above  text,  and  accenting!* 
Boothroyd  renders  the  iietsagc,  "And  these  went  over 
Jordan  l>efore  the  king,  and  performed  the  service  of 
bringing  over  the  king's  household,"  which,  as  some 
of  the  Rabbins  understand,  was  accompli:  hed  by  carry- 
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ing  over  on  their  backs  the  women  and  children  who 
could  not  conveniently  ford  the  river.  This,  however, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  conduction  of  the  orig- 
inal (which,  moreover,  ha*  the  article  emphatically 

rrzvr.  rr-r",  oWnts/cny[-b«a]  crotml).  Bam 

suppose  (to  joscphus,  Ant.  vii,  11,  t)  that  there  was  a 
bridge  of  boat-  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  other* 
that  a  ferry-boat  of  some  kind  was  used  f..r  tlais*  pur- 
po.c  Kitto.  I  i  t.  H,blr,  not.'  in  loc).  It  i*  proha- 
ide  that  a  raft,  or  float,  was  constructed;  if  not,  MIM 
kind  tif  l«>at.  f..r  the  use  of  these  must  have  Ih>cii 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  find  vessels  apparently 
uf  this  d  scription  delineated  among  the  paintings  of 
ships  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.    Floats  of  various 


Ancient  rgyptian  Kerry  h.wt  for  funeral*. 

kinds,  buoyed  up  by  inflated  bladders,  calabashes, 
wicker-work,  ami  even  earthen  or  metallic  vessels, 
have  been  used  from  the  earliest  age*  on  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xviii,  2)  and  Tigris,  fur  traii-portiug  passengers  ur 
goods;  and  modern  travellers  frequently  allude  to 
similar  mode-  of  convey  mire  at  the  present  day  among 
the  Arabs.  See  Float.  Similar  scenes  are  depicted 
upon  the  Assyrian  monuments  (.Lavard  s  A'i/ieeeA,  i, 
276).    See  Boat. 


Ancient  Assyrian  Monarch  preparing  to 

FeniB.  Jon  \x  vks  (originally  Wii.n),  a  Franciscan  ' 
monk  and  cathedral  preacher  at  Merit/,  lived  in  the 
16th  century.  lie  published  a  large  numlier  of  ser-  ! 
mons  an<l  BiMical  commentaries.  Of  the  latter  sev- 
eral were  put  on  the  Roman  Index.  Ferns  clings  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  avoids  al-  | 
legorical  interpretations.  He  recommends  the  read-  | 
ing  of  tbe  Scripture*,  and  refute*  the  objection  that 
the  Scriptures  are  obscure.  He  complains  of  the  prev- 
alence, of  a  Pharisaic  spirit  in  the  Human  Catholic 
Church,  since  there  was  in  it  a  great  deal  of  outward 
ceremonial. hut  little  truth,  lie  preached  that  repent- 
ance docs  not  consist  in  outward  mirks,  such  as  bat* 
ing.  praying,  and  giving  alms,  but  that  it  begins,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  announcement  of  the  divine 
law.  the  contcioonieas  of  one's  sinfulness,  and  the  fear 
of  the  judgment  of  ("od.  and,  on  the  other  hand.  with 
the  announcement  of  the  grace  of  Cod,  and  with  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  promise.  Ferns  thought  that 
popes  emperors,  councils,  and  the  diets  could  do  noth- 
ing so  long  a-s  the  Church  was  full  of  errors  and  her 
doctrines  corrupt.  He  died  in  1554.— Herzog,  Re.  J. 
Knryk'itp.  xvi.  HI. 

Feach.  ..Iosr.ru,  a  French  cardinal,  was  Itorn  in 
Ajaccio,  Corsica,  .Ian.  B,  1768.  His  father's  second 
wife  was  the  mother  of  La-titia  Bonaparte.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  College  of  Aix,  m  Provence,  entered  the 


Church,  and  was  archdeacon  and  provost  of  the  chap- 
ter of  Ajaccio  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  The 
Bonaparte  familv  being  exiled  from  Corsica  in  1793 
for  their  opposition  to  l'aoli  and  his  British  allies, 
Fcsch  followed  them  to  Toulon,  where  his  circumstan- 
ces compelled  him  to  enter  the  commissariat  of  the 
army.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  to  the  commissariat 
of  the  Army  of  Italy,  just  placed  under  the  command 
of  his  nephew.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  After  the  lHth 
Brumaire  he  resumed  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and 
h.ik  actively  engaged  in  the  negotiations  concerning 
the  Concordat  of  July  la,  1*'  1.  Napoleon  made  him 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Fe-<  h  took  po«*ession  uf  that 
see  Aug.  l.j,  1H02.  six  month*  later  he  was  created 
cardinal  of  St.  Laurent  in  iMtimi.  In  1804  he  was 
ap|siinted  ambassador  to  Home,  ami  was  accompanied 
in  thi*  mission  by  Chateaubriand,  who  thus  began  his 
diplomatic  career.  He  subsequently  decided  l'ius  VII 
to  come  to  I'aris  to  crow  u  the  emperor.  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed  him  high  almoner,  commander  of  the  legion 
of  Honor,  and  senator.  Fcsch  |iaid  great  attention  to 
the  interests  of  his  diocese,  and  established  a  high  the- 
ological school.  During  the  difficulties  between  Na- 
poleon and  the  pope  he  showed  much  consideration  for 
the  latter,  declining  in  1*<>9  the  archbishopric  of  I'aris, 
which  was  offered  him  by  the  emperor,  and  even  re- 
jecting the  petitions  of  the  chapter  that  he  would  at 
least  administer  the  diocese.  In  1811  Napoleon  called 
a  council  to  settle  his  difficulties  with  Pius  VII,  and 
appointed  Feseh  its  president,  in  which  capacity  he 
seems  not  to  have  acted  according  to  the  views  of  the 
emjieror.  for  he  was  sent  back  to  his  diocese.  A  letter 
of  his  addressed  to  the  pope,  then  at  Fontainebleau. 

caused  him  to  be  deprived 
of  his  stipend.  He  intro- 
duced into  France  the  or- 
der of  the  "Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools."  found- 
ed at  Lyons  a  college  of 
home  missiors,  and  was 
instrumental  in  procuring 
the  recall  of  the  Jesuits. 
When  Na|sdeon  I  was  sent 
to  F.lba,  Fcsch  withdrew  to 
Pome,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Pius  VII.  Dur- 
ing the  "hundred  days"  he 
returned  to  France  and  into 
Ulrer  hisarchbishopric.  Afterthe 

battle  of  Waterloo  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  declining,  however,  to  resign  his  office 
as  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  died  May  l.'t,  183.  See 
R'Oq.  (in  Clergr  cimi'mponrin ;  L'Ami  de  Ut  R'ligi<m; 
L'Abbl  Lvonnrt,  *•  Card'wd  Fe*<h.fnujmrntt  hityra- 
)J,iqut$  (Lvon,  1841.  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Ul  Yerile  mtr  U  car. 
<  W  Fetch  (Lvon,  lf-42,8^ ;  Thiers,;/*,  da  CohmuLU 
et  de  r  Empire,  U  xiii;  Hocfcr,  Abirr.  ~ 
xvii.  572. 

Feaaler,  1<;XA7.  AcKCUCa,  a  Hungarian 
an.  was  horn  at  Ciorendorf,  l/>wer  Hungary,  in  July, 
175C,.  He  became  a  Capuchin  in  1773.  and  in  1784  or 
1781*.  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  hermeneutics  in  the  University  of  Lcmlierg.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  freemasons,  and  withdrew  from 
the  Capuchins.  In  17f<7  the  representation  of  a  trag- 
edy of  his,  entitled  Sidney,  which  was  denounced  as 
impious,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Silesia;  here  he  be- 
came tutor  to  prince  Carolath's  sons.  In  1791  I  eas- 
ier liecame  a  Protestant.  After  remaining  a  Ion;; 
time  in  Berlin  he  went  to  Rus*ia,  and  became  pmfesser 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  SL  Alexander 
New*ki.  but  was  afterwards  acc  used  of  atheism,  and 
lost  his  situation.  After  ls?ing  for  a  while  a  memlier 
of  the  legislative  Assembly,  lie  went  in  li*17  to  So- 
repta.  the  headquarters  of  the  Moravians  in  Russia. 
In  1820  he  I...  ..,i.-  superintendent  of  the  evangelical 
unity  at  Saratof,  and  in  1883  general 
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tendent  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Petersburg, 
where  he  died  Dec.  15, 1839.  His  principal  works  are, 
Marc-A urtl,  a  historical  novel  (Bresl.  1790  92,  3  vols.) : 
— Matthint  Corviruu  (Bresl.  1793):— Ari»tidt»  u.  The- 
mUlokUt  (Berlin,  1792  and  1818, 3d  ed.)  :— 4 UiUt  (Bros- 
lau,  1791):— Geteh.  d.  Ungarn,  etc.  (Lpx.  1812-25):-- 
Jtarkblich-  a.  meine  70  jaehrige  IHIgertchaft  (Bresluu. 
1826).— Hocfer,  Abac.  Biog.  GVa.  (Paris,  1857). 

Festival  (properly  5H,  chag,  iopn),  "  feast"),  he- 
Liotot'H,  or  tiik  Israelites  (compare  Lev.  xxiii). 
These  were  occasions  of  public  religious  observances, 
recurring  at  certain  set  aud  somewhat  distant  inter- 
vals. In  a  certain  sense,  indued,  each  day  was  such 
an  occasion,  for  at  the  daily  service  two  lambs  of  the 
first  year  were  to  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle; one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening, 
a  continual  burnt-offering.  With  each  lamb  was  to 
he  offered  one  tenth  of  an  ephuh  of  flour,  mingled  with 
one  fourth  of  a  bin  of  fresh  oil,  for  a  meat-offering, 
and  one  fourth  of  a  bin  of  wine  for  a  drink-offering. 
Frankincense  was  to  tic  placed  on  the  meat-offering,  a 
handful  of  which,  with  the  frankincense,  was  to  be 
burnt,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest 
in  the  holy  place,  w  ithout  leaven.  The  priests  were 
to  offer  daily  the  tenth  of  an  cphah  of  line  flour,  half 
in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening,  for  them- 
selves. The  high-priest  was  to  drew  the  lumps  in  the 
tabernacle  every  morning,  and  light  them  every  even- 
ing; and  at  the  same  time  burn  incense  on  the  altar 
of  incense.  The  people  provided  oil  for  the  lam|» 
which  were  to  burn  from  evening  to  morning:  the 
ashes  were  removed  by  a  priest,  dressed  in  his  lin- 
en garment  and  his  linen  drawers,  and  then  carried 
by  him  out  of  the  camp  in  his  common  dress.  Great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  regular  observance  of  these  re- 
quirement* (Numb,  xxviii,  1  8;  Exod.  xxix,  38-42; 
Lev.  vi,  8-23 ;  Exod.  xxx,  7-9;  xxvil,20;  Lev.  xxiv, 
1-4;  Numb,  viii,  2).    See  Daily  Sacrifice. 

So,  likewise,  there  was  a  weekly,  a  monthly,  and  a 
yearly  festival,  as  will  presently  appear.  At  the  Aew- 
mooH  festival,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  daily  sacrifice,  two  heifers,  one  ram,  and 
seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  were  to  be  offered  as 
burnt-offerings,  with  three  tenths  of  au  ephah  of  flour, 
min.'lcd  with  oil,  for  each  heifer;  two  tenths  of  an 
ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  the  ram;  and  one 
tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  every 
lamb;  and  a  drink-offering  of  half  of  a  hin  of  wine  for 
a  heifer,  one  third  of  »  hin  for  the  ram,  and  one  fourth 
of  a  hin  for  every  lamb.  One  kid  of  the  goats  was 
also  to  1«  offered  as  a  sin-offering  (Numb,  x,  10; 
xxviii,  11-1*0.    See  New  Moon. 

I.  Pre-*xilian  Fettivals.  —  The  religious  times  or- 
dained in  the  law  fall  under  three  bends :  1.  Tho.se  for- 
nally  connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
These  were  the  following: 

(1.)  The  K*eVy  Sahbaih  ilse'f.  —  On  this  day  two 
lambs  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish,  were  to  be  of- 
fered for  a  burnt-offering,  morning  and  evening,  with 
two  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for 
a  meat-offering,  and  one  half  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  a 
drink-offering,  thus  doubling  the  offering  for  ordinary 
days.  Twelve  cakes  of  lino  flour  weru  to  1m?  placed 
every  Sabbath  upon  the  tablu  in  the  tabernacle,  in  two 
piles,  and  pure  frankincense  laid  on  the  uppermost  of 
each  pile.  These  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  jieopk- : 
two  were  offered  to  Jehovah,  the  rest  were  eaten  by 
the  priest*  in  the  holy  place  (Exod.  xxxi,  12;  Lev. 
xxiii,  1 ;  xxvi,  2;  Exod.  xix,  3  30;  xx,  8-11 ;  xxiii, 
12;  Dcut.v,  12-15;  Lev.  xxiii,  3;  xxiv,  5-9;  Numb, 
xv,  35;  xxviii,  9).    See  SAnnATii. 

(2.)  The  seventh  Xew  Mowt,  or  Feast  of  Trumpets.— 
The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  to  bo  a  Sab- 
bath, a  holy  convocation,  accompanied  by  the  blowing 
of  trumpets.  In  addition  to  the  daily  anrl  monthly 
sacrifices,  ono  ram  and  seven  lambs  were  to  be  offered 


as  burnt-offerings,  with  their  respective  meat-offer- 
ings, as  at  the  usual  New-moon  festival  (Numb,  xxviii, 
11-15;  xxix,  1-6;  Lev.  xxiii,  23  25).  See  Trum- 
pets, Frast  of. 

The  other  septenary  festivals  were :  (3.)  The  Sab- 
batical Year  (q.  v.),  and  (4.)  The  Year  of  Jubilee  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  great  feasts  (CH?*.^,  tet  time* ;  in  the  Tal- 
mud, 5^5",  pilgrimage  fentit)  are :  the  Passover ;  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat~harvcst,  or  of 
the  First-fruits;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  In- 
gathering. In  the  arrangement  of  these  festivals  likc- 
wise  a  sabbatical  order  remarkably  prevails  (compare 
3/iJrash  ftabba  on  Lev.  xxiii,  24),  and  serves  to  fur- 
nish a  strong  proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind. 
Pentecost  occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover;  the 
Passover  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven  days 
each  ;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven  in  the 
year— two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost,  one  at 
the  feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  two  at  the  feast  of  Tatarnacles  ;  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, as  well  as  the  Day  of  Atonement,  falls  in  the 
seventh  month  of  the  sacred  year;  and,  lastly,  the  cy- 
cle of  annual  feasts  occupies  seven  mouths,  from  Nisau 
to  Tisri.    See  Skvex. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  evcrv  male  Israelite  was 
commanded  "to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that  is,  to 
attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the  Temple, 
and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful  heart  (Deut. 
xxvii,  7;  Neh.  viii,  9-12;  comp.  Josephus,  A nt.  xi,  5, 
5).  The  attendance  of  women  was  voluntary,  but  the 
zealous  often  went  up  to  the  Passover.  Thus  Mary 
attended  it  (I.ukc  ii,  41),  and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i,  7  ;  U, 
19).  As  might  be  supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obli- 
gation regarding  the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts, 
and  hence  there  was  an  express  provision  to  ena- 
ble those  who,  by  unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal 
impurity,  had  been  prevented  from  attending  at  the 
proper  time,  to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of 
the  succeeding  month  (Numb,  ix,  10-11).  None  were 
to  come  empty-handed,  but  every  one  was  to  give  ac- 
cording as  Jehovah  had  blessed  him ;  and  there  before 
Jehovah  was  every  one  to  rejoice  with  his  family,  the 
Levite,  the  stronger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  14  17;  xxxiv,  22-24;  Dcut.  xvi,  1<3, 17). 
On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was  to  be 
an  entire  su*i>ension  of  ordinary  lal  or  of  all  kinds 
(Exod.  xii,  1G;  Lev.  xvi.  29;  xxiii,  21,  24,  25,  35). 
But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer  festivals 
work  might  lie  carried  on.  The  law  always  speaks  of 
the.  days  of  Holy  Convocation  as  Sabbaths.  But  tho 
Mishna  makes  a  distinction,  and  states  in  detail  what 
acts  may  be  performed  on  the  former,  which  are  un- 
lawful on  tho  Subliath,  in  the  treatise  Yam  Tof>;  while 
in  Mwd  Katttn  it  lays  down  strange  and  burdensome 
conditions  in  reference  to  the  intermediate  dayB.  See 
Convocation,  Hoi.y. 

Brown  has  spoken  (Antiquities  of  the  Jitr*.  1,  522)  of 
the  defenceless  state  in  which  the  country  lay  when 
all  the  males  were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem. 
What  was  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  devastating  the 
land,  and  slaying  women  and  children?  He  refers 
the  protection  of  the  country  to  the  express  interposi- 
tion of  God,  citing  "the  prombe,*'  as  found  in  Exod. 
xxxiv,  28,  21.  He  adds,  During  the  whole  period 
lietween  Moses  and  Christ  we  nevrr  read  of  an  enemy 
invading  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  three  festivals. 
Tho  first  instance  on  record  was  thirty-three  years  aft- 
er they  had  withdrawn  from  themselves  the  divine 
protection  by  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  Saviour's 
blond,  when  Cestius,  the  Roman  general,  slew  fifty  of 
the  people  of  Lydda,  while  all  the  rest  had  gone  up  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  A.D.  66"  (Josephus,  War,  ii, 
19).  The  objection,  howevor,  which  this  writer  thus 
meets  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  law  was 
strictly,  uniformly,  and  lastingly  obeyed.    But  the  re- 
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quirement  that  all  males  should  appear  three  times  a  ' 
year  before  Jehovah  is  not  without  some  practical  dif- 
ficulty.   During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  its  oh-  | 
servance  would  not  only  be  easy,  but  highly  useful  in 
preventing  the  dispersion  of  individuals  or  numbers 
from  the  main  body — an  influence  the  more  needful,  i 
because  many  persons  would  doubtless  stray  from  J 
time  to  time  in  search  of  pasture.    In  subsequent  and  1 
more  settled  times  it  must  have  licen  a  serious  incon- 
venience for  nil  the  males  of  the  nation  to  leave  their 
families  unprotected  and  their  business  neglected  for 
so  many  days  every  year  as  would  be  necessary  in 
going  to  and  from  Jerusalem.    It  is  true  that  the  sea- 
sons of  the  festivals  were  well  fixed  and  distributed 
for  the  convenience  of  an  agricultural  people.  Yet 
to  have  to  visit  Jerusalem  thrice  in  seven  months  was 
n  serious  thing,  especially  in  later  times,  when  Israel- 
ites were  scattered  far  abroad.    Even  if  the  ex|«n»e 
was,  as  many  think  [see  Ahsf.ssmext],  a  small  con- 
sideration, yet  the  interruption  to  domestic  life  and  the 
pursuits  of  business  must  have  been  very  groat ;  nor 
would  it  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  observance 
was  an  impossibility  to  the  Jews,  for  instance,  who 
were  in  Babylon,  Egypt,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, etc.    How  far  the  law  was  rigorously  enforced  or 
strictly  obeyed  at  any  time  after  the  settlement  in 
Palestine,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.    Palfrey  (/>c- 
turtJ  on  ihf  Jewitk  Scrip,  i,  199)  supposes  that  "a  man 
might  well  be  said  to  have  virtually  executed  this  duty 
who  appeared  before  the  Lord  (not  in  person,  but)  with 
his  offering,  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  as  a  suitor  is 
said  in  our  common  speech  to  appear  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice when  he  is  represented  there  by  his  attorney ;" 
a  conjecture  which,  to  our  mind,  savors  too  much  of 
modern  ideas  and  usages.    That  some  relaxation  took 
place,  at  least  in  "the  latter  days,"  appears  from  John  ; 
vii,  8,  in  which  more  or  less  of  what  is  voluntary  is 
obviously  connected  in  the  mind  and  practice  of  our 
Lord  with  "  the  feast,"  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  passage  is  an  evidence  of  the  general  observance,  I 
not  to  say  the  universal  obligation,  in  his  days,  of  at  , 
least  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.    If,  however,  there  was 
in  practice  some  abatement  from  the  strict  require-  j 
i  of  the  law,  yet  obviously  time  enough  was  saved  | 
labor  by  the  strong  hand  of  religion  to  secure  to  ; 
the  laborer  a  degree  of  most  desirable  and  enviable  i 
rest.    Not,  indeed,  that  all  the  days  set  apart  were 
emancipated  from  labor.    At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
for  instance,  labor  is  interdicted  only  on  the  first  and 
the  last  day.    So,  on  other  occasions,  business  and 
pleasure  were  pursued  in  connection  with  religious  ob-  1 
servance*.    But  if  all  males  appeared  before  Jehovah 
even  only  once  a  year,  they  must,  in  going  and  return- 
ing, as  well  as  in  being  present  at  the  festival,  have 
•pent  no  small  portion  of  time  in  abstinence  from  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  derive  ' 
singular  advantages  alike  to  their  bodies  and  their 
minds.    The  rest  and  recreation  would  be  the  more 
pleasant,  salutary,  and  beneficial,  Itecause  of  the  joyous  | 
nature  of  the  religious  services  in  which  they  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  engaged.    These  solemn  festivals  j 
were  not  only  commemorations  of  great  national 
events,  but  they  were  occasions  for  the  reunion  of  | 
friends,  for  the  enjoyment  of  hospitality,  and  for  the  1 
interchange  of  kindness.    The  feasts  which  accom-  . 
panicd  the  sacrifices  o|>cncd  the  heart  of  the  entire  ■ 
family  to  joy,  and  gave  n  welcome  which  l>ore  a  relig- 
ious sanction  even  to  the  stranger,  the  fathctlcss.  mid  1 
the  widow  (Michaelis,  Mo*.  Recht.  art.  199).    On  these 
solemn  occasions  food  came  partly  from  hospitality  (a 
splendid  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in  2  Cbron. 
xxxv,  7  9),  partly  from  the  feasts  w  hich  accompanied  I 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  and  partly  also  from  pro-  ' 
vision  expressly  made  by  the  travellers  themselves. 
It  appears  that  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  carry  with  them  ' 
every  kind  of  food  that  they  need  except  flesh,  which 
they  procure  in  the  city  itself.    Lodging,  too,  was  af- 


forded by  friends,  or  found  in  tents  erected  for  the  pur. 
pose  in  and  around  Jerusalem.    See  Hospitality. 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festivals 
must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This  may  be 
traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii, 
26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reformation  by  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chron.  xxx,  1),  as  well  as  in  the  necessity 
which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment of  mustering  a  considerable  military  force  at  Je- 
rusalem during  tile  festivals  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  9, 
3;  xvii,  10,  2;  compare  Matt.  xxvi.  5;  Luke  xiii,  1). 
Another  effect  of  these  festivals  Michaelis  has  found 
in  the  furtherance  of  internal  commerce.  They  would 
give  rise  to  something  resembling  our  modern  fairs. 
Among  the  Mohan. mudans  similar  festivals  have  had 
this  effect.  In  Article  199  the  same  learned  writer 
treats  of  the  important  influence  which  the  festivals 
had  on  the  Calendar,  and  the  correction  of  its  errors. 
See  Ykar. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great  fes- 
tivals is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The  prominence 
which,  not  only  in  that  chapter,  but  elsewhere,  is  given 
to  this  significance,  in  the  names  by  which  IV»ntcco»t 
and  Tal>ernaeles  are  often  called,  and  also  by  the  offer- 
ing of  "  the  first-fruits  of  wheat-harvest"  at  I'entccost 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  22),  and  of  "the  first  of  the  first-fruits" 
at  the  Passover  (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv,  26),  might 
easilv  suggest  that  the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patri- 
archal (Ewald,  AUerih'imer,  p.  8x5),  and  that  the  his- 
torical associations  with  which  Moses  endowed  them 
were  grafted  upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  per- 
haps, however,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  view  that 
we  should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultu- 
ral festivals  among  an  agricultural  than  a  pa>toral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors  were 
before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise.  The 
times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained  in  wis- 
dom, so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people.  The  Passover  was  held  just  be- 
fore the  work  of  harvest  commenced.  Pentecost  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and  before  the  vintage, 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  after  all  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  were  gathered  in.  In  winter,  when  travelling 
was  difficult,  there  were  no  festivals.    See  Sr.ASoxa. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  three  great  festivals,  that  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  called  also  the  Passover,  was  kept 
in  the  mouth  A  bib,  in  commemoration  of  the  rescue 
of  the  Israelites  by  Jehovah  out  of  Egypt,  which  took 
place  in  that  month.  The  ceremonies  that  were  con- 
nected with  It  will  be  detailed  under  the  head  Pass- 
over.  Every  one  who  was  ritually  clean,  and  not 
on  a  journey,  and  yet  omitted  to  keep  the  Passover, 
was  to  I*  cut  off  from  the  people.  Any  one  who  was 
disabled  for  the  observance,  either  by  unclcnnness  or 
beint:  on  a  journey,  was  to  keep  the  Passover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  next  month.  In  order  to  make 
the  season  more  remarkable,  it  was  ordained  that 
henceforward  the  month  in  which  it  took  place  should 
be  reckoned  the  first  of  the  national  rclitfious  year 
(Exod.  xii,  2).  From  thin  time,  accordingly,  the  year 
liegan  in  the  month  A  bib.  or  Nisan  (March— April), 
while  the  civil  year  continued  to  1*>  reckoned  from 
Tisri  (Septemlier— October)  (Exod.  xii.  3,  14,  27.  43- 
^9;  Lev.  xxiii,  5 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  16;  Deut. \vi.  1-7). 
The  Passover  lasted  one  week,  including  two  Sabbaths 
(I)e  Wette,  Arch<~t»log.  p.  214).  The  first  day  and  the 
last  were  holy,  that  is.  devoted  to  the  observances  in 
the  public  temple,  and  to  rest  from  all  labor  (Exod. 
xii,  16;  Lev.  xxiii,  «'.;  Numb,  xxviii.  IX;  Dent,  xvi, 
8).  The  modern  JoWs  observe  the  15th  and  ltith,  and 
the  20th  and  21st  days  of  Nisan,  as  holy  days  in  con- 
nection with  this  festival.    See  Nihax. 

On  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  on  the  feast  of  Passo- 
ver, a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley  harvest 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest  to  be  waved  before  Je- 
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hovah,  accompanied  by  a  burnt-offering.  Till  this 
sheaf  wu  presented,  neither  bread  nor  parched  co  n, 
n«r  full  ripe  ears  of  the  harvest,  could  be  eaten  (Exod. 
xii,  16-20;  xiii,  6-10;  Lev.  xxiii,  6-K;  Deut.  xvi,  2- 
8;  Numb,  xxviii,  17-25).    See  Harvest. 

(2.)  The  feast  of  Pentecost  or  of  Weeks  was  kept  to 
Jehovah  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  from  that  day  of 
the  festival  of  Unleavened  Bread,  on  which  the  sheaf 
was  presented.  On  tlie  morrow  after  the  seventh  com- 
plete week,  or  on  the  fiftieth  day,  two  wave  loaves 
were  presented  as  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest,  to- 
gether with  a  burnt-offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  peace- 
offering,  etc.  The  day  was  a  holy  convocation,  in 
which  no  servile  work  was  done.  The  festival  lusted 
but  one  day.  The  Jews  of  the  present  day,  however, 
hold  it  during  two  successive  days.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Mount  Sinai  (Deut.  xvi,  9-11 ;  Lev.  xiii,  16  21; 
Numb,  xxviii,  26-31 ;  xv,  17-21).    See  Pentecost. 

(3.)  The  feast  of  Ingathering  or  of  Tabernacles  be- 
gan on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
continued  eight  days,  the  first  and  last  being  Sabbaths. 
During  the  feast  all  native  Israelites  dwelt  in  (tooths 
made  of  the  shoots  of  beautiful  trees,  palm  branches, 
boughs  of  tbick-leaved  trees,  and  of  the  willows  of  the 
brook,  when  tbey  rejoiced  with  their  families,  with  the 
Levitc,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  be- 
fore Jehovah.  Various  offerings  were  made.  At  the 
end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release,  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  law  was  required  to  be  read 
by  the  priests  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  Israelites  (Deut. 
xvi,  13-15;  xxxi,  10  13;  Lev.  xxiii,  39-13,  Ji3  30; 
Numb.  xxix,12-i58, 40).  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
appointed  partly  to  be  an  occasion  of  annual  thanks- 
giving after  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  22;  Lev.  xxiii,  89;  Deut.  xvi,  13),  and  partly 
to  remind  the  Israelites  that  their  fathers  hod  lived  in 
tents  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii,  40-43).  This  feast 
took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year,  September  or  Octo- 
lier.  The  modern  Jews  observe  it  for  seven  success- 
ive days,  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  of  which  are 
holy  days.    See  Tabernacles,  Feast  ok. 

(4.)  The  festival  of  jVew  Year's  Day  (Rosh  hnsh-Sha- 
nak  in  the  Talmud)  is  held  by  modern  Jews  for  two 
day*  at  the  beginning  of  Tisri.  See  Trcmfets,  Feast 
of. 

3.  The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  the  Day 
of  Atonement — a  day  of  alratinence,  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation, in  which  all  were  to  afflict  themselves.  Spe- 
cial offerings  were  made  (Lev.  xxiii,  26-32 ;  xvi,  1, 34 ; 
Numb. xxix, 7-11 ;  Exod.xxx,10).  See  Atohement, 
Day  of. 

II.  Additional  Post-exilian  Festivals. —  1.  The  term 
"the  frutirai  ofth>  Iia*l*t"  (iopn)  KapraWov)  is  ap- 
plied by  Phfto (Opp.  v,  51)  to  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits  described  in  Deut.  xxvi,  1-11,  and  occurring 
on  the  16th  of  the  first  month  (Nisan).  See  First- 
fruits. 

2.  The  Festival  of  Arm,  which  wns  instituted  by  Si- 
mon Maccahams,  B.C.  141.  to  be  celebrated  on  the  23d 
of  the  second  month  (Ijnr),  in  commemoration  of  the 
capture  and  purifying  of  Acra  (q.  v.\  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hellenists  from  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  xiii, 
50-52).    See  Maccabees. 

3.  The  FeMivttI  of  \V< xxI'Canyinij,  as  it  wns  called 
(inpr>)  tmi>  Zv\oQonitvr\  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(IFoT,ii,17.6)  and  the  Mishna  (Tamrith,  iv,  5».  What 
appears  to  have  been  its  origin  is  found  in  Ne!i.  x,34. 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  (21st)  of  the  fifth  month 
(Ab).    Sec  Xyloi-hiiuia. 

4.  The  Festival  of  Water- drain no  (r^a  TH'Sir 
rCSfCPl),  which  was  held  on  the  22d  of  the  seventh 
month  (Tisri),  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
(comp.  John  vii,  37 ;  Mishna  Sueca,  iv,  9 ;  v,  1-3;  see 
Frey,  De  aqwr  libation*  in  fcslo  tabtmaculorum,  Altorf, 
1744).    See  Siix>am. 


I  6.  The  Festital  of  Dedication  was  appointed  by  Ju- 
das Maccabams  on  occasion  of  the  purification  of  the 
Temple  and  reconstruction  of  the  altar  after  they  had 
been  polluted  by  Antiochus  Epipbanes.  The  hatred 
of  this  monarch  towards  the  Jews  had  been  manifest- 
ed in  various  ways :  be  forbade  their  children  to  be 
circumcised,  restrained  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  killed  many  who  disobeyed  his  mandates, 
burnt  the  books  of  the  law,  set  up  idolatry,  carried  off 
the  altar  of  incense,  the  shew-l.read  table,  and  the 
golden  candlestick,  with  the  other  vessels  and  treas- 
ures of  the  Temple,  and  went  to  such  extremes  as  to 
sacrifice  a  sow  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerinc*,  build 
a  heathen  altar  on  the  top  of  that  sacred  pile,  and  with 
broth  of  swine's  flesh  to  sprinkle  the  courts  and  the 
Temple  (1  Mace,  i ;  2  Mace,  v ;  Prideaux,  sub  A.C. 
167-8,  170).  The  new  dedication  took  place  on  the 
25th  day  of  the  ninth  month,  called  Kislcu,  in  the 
1  year  before  Christ  170.  1  his  would  l»e  in  December. 
The  day  was  chosen  as  being  that  on  which  Antiochus, 
three  years  before,  had  polluted  the  altar  by  heathen 
j  sacrifices.  The  joy  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been 
,  great  on  the  occasion,  and  well  may  they  have  pro- 
longed the  observance  of  it  for  eight  days.  A  gencrul 
I  illumination  formed  a  part  of  the  festival,  whence  it 
obtained  the  name  of  the  fea/t  of  Lights.  In  John  x, 
22  this  festival  is  alluded  to  when  our  Lord  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  feast  of  Dedication.  The  his- 
torian marks  the  time  by  stating  "  it  was  winter." 
(Compare  1  Mace,  iv,  52-59;  Mishna.  Taanith,  ii,  10; 
ilotd  Kalon,  iii,  9 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  7,  7  ;  Ap.  il,  39.) 
See  Dkhicatiox,  Feast  or. 

6.  The  Ftstieal  of  Nicanor,  to  commcmornte  the  de- 
feat by  Judas  Maccabeus  of  the  Greeks  when  the  Jews 
"smote  off  Nicanor' s  head  and  his  right  hand  which 
he  stretched  out  so  proudly,"  caused  "  the  people  to 
rejoice  greatly,  and  they  kept  that  day  a  day  of  great 
gladness ;  moreover,  they  ordained  to  keep  yearly  this 
day,  being  the  thirteenth  day  of  Adar"— the  twelfth 
month  (1  Mace,  vii,  47 ;  Josephus.  Ant.  xii,  10,  6 ;  Taa- 
nilk,  xii;  Talm.  Jcrus.  Taaniih,  ii,  13;  Josippon  ben- 
Gorion,  iii,  22,  p.  244.  ed.  Breith.).    See  Nicanor. 

7.  The  Festival  of  Purim  or  of  I-ots  originated  in  the 
gratitude  of  the  Jews  in  escaping  the  plot  of  Unman 
designed  for  their  destruction.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  lots  which  were  east  In-fore  Hi. man  by  the  astrolo- 
gers, who  knew  his  hatred  against  Mordecai  and  hia 
wish  to  destroy  his  family  and  nation  (Esther  iii,  7 ; 
ix,  2,  5).  The  feast  was  suggested  by  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai, and  was  celebrated  on  the  18th.  14th,  and  15th 
days  of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar).  The  13th  was  a 
fast,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jew  s  were  to  have 
been  destroyed ;  and  the  14th  and  15th  were  a  fea*t 
held  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  (see  2 
Mace,  xv,  36).  The  fast  is  called  the  Fast  of  Esther, 
and  the  feast  still  holds  the  name  of  Purim.  Prideanx 
(Ctmnrx.)  styles  it  the  bacchanalia  of  the  Jews.  Seo 
Purim. 

The  slaughter  of  Holofcrncs  by  the  hand  of  Judith, 
the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  liber- 
ation of  the  Jews,  were  commemorated  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  festival  (Judith  xiv,  xv).  See  Holoef.enes. 
Some  other  minor  festivals  may  be  found  noticed  in 
'  Brown's  .1  ntiqmtits,  i,  586,  and  in  Simon's  Diction- 
tuiire  de  la  Bible,  art. "  Fetes."    See  Calendar,  Jew- 

i  ISM. 

IJtratvr*. — Josephus,  Ant.  ii  iii,  xiii -x vii ;  B*<ir,  ii, 
3.1,  and  many  other  places;  Philo,  De  Stpteuario  et 
Fn'!s  dirbit*  rf/c 'K/JiVimhc,  Op.  vol.  v,  p.  21,  edit. 

jTauch.);  the  Mishna,  Tract*  respecting  the  Festivals, 
!  or  1~"2  -fl3 ;  especially  the  Talmudical  trad  Ch/tgign 
(Mishna.  ii,  12),  fire  de  trib.  festis  so/mm.  c.  vers,  et 
Jiartenone  comment,  (edit.  Ludoviei.  Lips.  1690.,  1712); 
also  Hottinger,  De  trina  comparitione  Israel,  coram 
Domino  (Marb.  1707);  Otho,  ljes  Rnbb.  p.  288;  John- 
ston, Defstis  Hebrttor.  tt  Gnecor.  (Vratisl.  1660 ;  Jen. 
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1670);  Meyer,  De  tempar.  e.t  Jestit  dieb.  Hebrtror.  (Amst. 
1724 ;  also  in  L'golini  Thtstmr.  i) ;  Credner,  Jo*l,  p. 
213  sq. ;  Baur,  in  the  Tubing.  Zrittrkr.  1*32,  iii,  125  sq. ; 
George,  Die  dlle  jud.  Feste  (Berlin,  1*3.'>) ;  FairUiirn, 
Typulotpj,  ii,  403  sq. ;  Meusel,  BMioth.  hittor.  I,  ii,  168 
sq. ;  Hospimanus,  De  frtt.  diebut  Judtror.  Criteor.  etc. 
(Zur.  1592)  ;  I'friem,  De  festiv.  Jlebneor.  (Bainb.  1765) ; 
Si'li^inann,  Dis  jud.  Ccremoniefl  bet  FesU-n  (Hamburg, 
1722) ;  Spencer,  />  I^egilus  llebnmntm  RUuaiibut  et 
etrvm  rati>mibus  (Cunt  ihrigius,  1727);  Bahr,  Sgmbolik 
dtt  Mos«i<chn  Cultu*  (Heidelberg,  1K39),  ii,  525  sq. ; 
Ewuld,  Die  Alttrth'imrr  de*  \'oUx*  Israel  (Gottingen, 
1854),  p.  371*  sq.  ;  De  Feriarum  Htbrtearum  oriijine  ac 
ration*  ((iottinga*,  1*41) ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  597 ; 
Saalsehutz,  ArchuoUye  der  llebraer  (Konigsb.  1855), 
p.  207  sq. ;  Her/fdd,  Grtchichtr  dtt  Votkts  Itr.nl  (Xord- 
hausen,  !Kj7),  ii,  106  sq. ;  Just,  (JesehichU:  det  Judew 
thums  (Leipzig,  1*57),  i,  158  sq. ;  Raphall,  Festivals  of 
Uw  Ijord  (Lond. 1839);  Hupfeld,  li'fetti*  Htb.  ex  legi- 
bus  Motaicis  (Hal.  1865).    See  Sackifick. 

Festivals  iu  the  Christian  Church.  See 
Feasts. 

FeB'tUS  (festal),  Pokcii'9  (Grascized  lloprioc  ♦')• 
etroc\  the  successor  of  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judnca 
(Acts  xxiv,  27  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx,  X,  ?);  Il'ir,  ii,  14,  1), 
sent  by  Nero,  proliably  in  the  nutumn  of  A.I).  55. 
Sew  Felix.  A  few  weeks  after  Festus  reached  his 
province  he  heard  the  cause  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
had  lieen  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix,  in  the  presence  of 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Hcrnice  his  sister.  Not  find- 
ing any  thing  in  the  apostle  worthy  of  death  or  of 
bonds,  and  being  confirmed  in  this  view  by  his  guests, 
he  would  have  set  him  free  had  it  not  been  that  Pnul 
had  himself  previously  (Acts  xxv,  11, 12)  appealed  to 
Caesar.  In  consequence,  Festus  sent  him  to  Rome. 
See  Paul.  J  tula' a  was  in  tho  same  disturbed  state 
during  the  proeuratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  pre- 
vailed through  that  of  his  predecessor.  Siearii,  rob- 
bers, and  magicians  were  put  down  with  a  strong  hand 
(Ant.  xx,  8,  10).  Festus  had  a  difference  with  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a  hiijh  wall  which  they  had 
built  to  prevent  A  grip  pa  seeing  from  his  palace  into 
the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also  hid  the  view  of 
the  Temple  from  the  Roman  guard  appointed  to  watcb 
it  during  the  festivals,  the  procurator  took  strongly 
the  side  of  Agrippa,  but  permitted  tbe  Jews  to  send 
to  Home  for  the  decision  of  the  emperor.  He,  being 
influenced  by  Poppu»u,  who  was  a  proselyte  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  8,  11),  decided  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  Festus 
probably  died  in  the  summer  of  A. I).  62,  and  wag  suc- 
ceeded by  Albiuus  (Joseph.  I  Far,  xx,  9,  1).  The 
chronological  questions  concerning  his  entrance  on  the 
province  and  his  death  are  too  intricate  and  difficult  to 
be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  found  fully  discussed 
by  Anger,  £to  temporum  in  Act.  A  post,  ralinne,  p.  99  sq. ; 
and  Wieseler,  Chronologic  der  A postelgeschichte,  p.  89- 
99.  See  also  Ciikoxolouy.  Josephus  implies  (  M  ar, 
ii,  14.  1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as  well  as  an  active 
magistrate. 

Fetichism-or  Fetishism,  a  term  recently  intro- 
duced to  denote  the  lowest  forms  of  human  worship, 
"in  which  the  shapeless  stone,  the  meanest  reptile,  or 
any  object  however  worthless  or  insignificant,  is  conse- 
crated by  a  vague  and  mysterious  reverence"  (Milman). 
It  is  derived  from  Frifico.  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
PortU.:uesey<7i**>,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of  Senegnl 
to  denote  an  instrument  of  witchcraft.  It  was  tin-l 
brought  into  use  in  F.uro|»c  by  De  Brasses,  in  his  Du 
Culte.  ds  Dienr  Fetiche*  (Dijon,  176").  Fetichi*m  is 
practised  in  Greenland,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Liberia. 
The  fetiches  in  use  in  Africa  are  either  n  ttnritf  (as  a 
tiger,  serpent,  etc.")  or  artificial  (as  hkins  or  daws  of 
beast*,  stones,  etc.).  Sometimes  a  single  fetich  is 
made  the  object  of  worship  for  a  whole  tribe,  e.  g.  the 
tiger  in  Dahomey,  the  serpent  by  the  Whydnhs.  The 
negroes  of  Benin  make  a  fetich  of  their  own  shadows. 
But,  besides  these,  each  individual  almost  has  his  own 


particular  fetich  or  fetiches.  Any  object  may  become 
one  by  the  merest  accident ;  e.  g.  by  having  been  the 
subject  of  a  dream.  When  any  one  has  a  fetich  sup- 
posed to  possess  extraordinary  powers  of  injuring  oth- 
ers, no  efforts  are  spared  to  get  it  from  the  owner. 
Collections  of  them  are  highly  prized,  and  a  traveller 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  saw  as  many  as  20,000  fetiches 
in  the  possession  of  one  negro.  Sometimes  they  are 
purely  imaginary,  and  are  fantastic  forms,  such  as  arc 
never  found  in  nature,  and  generally  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  fear.  At  Cape  Coast  there  is  a 
public  guardian  fetich,  Bupreme  in  power  and  di/nity. 
This  is  a  rock  which  projects  into  the  sea  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  castle  is  built.  To 
this  rock  annual  sacrifices  are  presented,  and  the  re- 
sponses given  through  the  priests  are  rewarded  by  the 
blinded  devotees. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  relation  between  tho 
fetiches  and  their  worshippers,  we  find  that,  although 
undoubtedly  sinking  often  to  tbe  rank  of  mere  instru- 
ments of  sorcery  in  practice,  fetiches  are  yet  essen- 
tially idols.  They  receive,  even*  morning  and  even- 
ing, offerings  of  spices,  milk,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  aro 
always  approached  with  marks  of  respect  and  of  fear. 
They  ore  resorted  to  for  protection  against  lightning, 
beasts  of  prey,  murder,  etc.  They  also  serve  to  pro- 
tect property,  to  attest  oaths,  and  the  negroes  have 
even  a  vague  idea  that  after  death  they  will  have  to 
render  an  account  to  their  fetiches.  Yet  the  moral 
hold  of  the  fetich  over  its  worshipper  is,  after  all,  very 
weak ;  the  object  of  worship  is  discarded  or  broken  as 
soon  as  it*  efficacy  is  distrusted. 

Substantially,  fetichism  is  a  rude  form  of  pantheism. 
I  Its  root  is  to  lie  found  in  the  fear  generated  in  the  rude 
nature  of  the  savage  by  the  unknown  forces  of  the 
universe. — Herzog,  Real-FncykLip.  iv,  895 ;  Scholtcn, 
Geschichte  der  Relig.  und  Philosophie  (Elbcrfeld,  186*) ; 
I^cky,  Rationalism,  i,  208  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Ckritt  and 
other  Matter*,  ii,  127. 

Fetter  (pT,  tek,  bond  or  chain  in  general,  only  in 

the  plur.  Job  xxxvi,  8, 
elsewhere  "chains,"  Psa. 
cxlix,8;  Isa.  xlv,  14 ;  Nah. 
iii,  10 ;  ^22,  ke'btl,  sing. 
perhap«  the  link  joining 
the  fetter,  Psa.  cv,  18; 
plur.  and  of  iron,  cxlix,  8; 


n  Handcuff*  an»l  Fetter*  for  Csptlve«. 

rcirtS,  necho'shetk.  bra~ 
ztn.  in  the  dual,  the  ap- 
propriate term,  Lam.  iii, 
7;  Judg.  xvi,21;  2  Sam. 
iii,  34;  2  Kings  xxv,  7; 
Jer.  xxxix.  7 ;  Iii,  11 ; 
Trio;, implying  that  they 
were  for  the  feet,  ill  the 
plur.,  Mark  v.  4 ;  LuUe 
viii,  29 ;  Ecclns.  vi,  24. 
29 ;  xxi,  19),  shackles  or 
chains  for  binding  pris- 
oners, whether  by  the 
wrists  or  ankles.  The 
Philistines  liound  Sam- 
son with  fetters  of  cop- 
p?r(.Iudg.  xvi, 21).  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Zedekinh, 
kings  of  Judah,  were 
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hound  with  fetters  by  the  Ch.ilda»ans  and  carried  to 
Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11 ;  2  King*  xxv,  7).  Man- 
acles for  the  feet  and  hands  are  represented  mi  the  As- 
svrian  monument*  (Layard,  A'lnereA,  ii,  376;  Kitto, 
ikiily  BibU  Illustrations,  ii,  437).  See  Chain.  One 
mode  of  securing  prisoners  among  the  Egyptians,  as 
d.-picted  on  the  monuments,  was  to  enclose  their  hands 
in  an  elongated  fetter  of  wood,  made  of  two  opposite 
segments,  nailed  together  at  each  end,  such  as  are 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Kgypt  at  the  present  day 
(Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptian*,  i,  410,  ahridgm.). 

Feudal  System.    See  Fief. 

Feuguieres.  GtrttLAtTME,  was  horn  at  Rouen.  In 
his  native  place  'he  became  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  In  1578,  at  the  recommendation  of  prince 
William  the  First,  he  was  appointed  tirst  professor  of 
theologv  in  the  recently  founded  University  0T  Ley- 
den.  His  in  tin  tii  -•  was  of  decided  advantage  to  the 
new  institution,  but  his  connection  with  it  was  of  short 
continuance.  In  1579  he  resigned  his  professorship,  in 
order  to  accept  the  pressing  invitation  of  his  former 
charge  to  again  become  their  pastor.  There  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  in  lf!13  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  wrote  several  works  in  I-itin,  of 
whieh  we  deem  the  following  most  worthy  of  mention  : 
C  Fetitptrrrii  projthtticir  tt  apottolictr,  i.  e.  tothis  dirirur 
et  caw -nicer  scriptural  thesaurus,  in  locos  communes  re- 
rum,  dogmatwn  tuts  dirinis  rxemplls  illtistnitorum,  et 
phrase  ">n  scripturtr  familiirium,  ordine  aJph  ib>  tico  Au- 
ijustini  Marl  rati  adrers  iriis  (Lond.  1574  ;  reprinted  at 
Heme  in  1601,  and  at  Geneva  in  1624.  A  compendium 
of  it  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1613)  :— A'oruwi  Tes- 
tamrntum  latine,  ex  rersione  ft  cum  annotalitmibits  Th. 
fie&r,  paucis  etiam  tuLlitis  n  Joachimi  Cameraiii  not  i- 
timiltus,  studio  J'etri  htselerii  VilUrii,  theolxj.  profits, 
f.enerensis,  et  nunc  postremo  G.  F,  opera  ( Load.  1587"). 
See  B.  Glasius,  (io<bjeleerd  S'ederleiml,  Deel  i,  biz.  464 
en  verv.;  also  Soermans,  Acad.  Bryfe.bl.82;  Paquot, 
i,  frag.  178.    (J.  I\  W.) 

Feuillants  (F-uiHants,  Conoregatin  beaten  Murir 
Fuli  nsis'),  a  reformed  congregation  of  the  Cistercians 
(q.  v.).  Their  founder,  Jean  da  la  Barrierc,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Vicomte*  de  Turennes,  was  born  at  St.  Cere 
in  1544,  and  finished  bis  education  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  In  1562,  when  only  18  year*  of  age,  he  re- 
ceived the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de  Feuil- 
lans  »»  commendam,  and  three  years  later  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  After  having  received  the  income  of  the 
abbey  for  eleven  months,  he  entered  the  order  himself. 
His  efforts  to  restore  a  stricter  monastic  discipline  met 
with  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  members  of  the 
nbliey,  and  he  was  even  in  danger  of  being  assassina- 
ted. He  was  charged  at  the  chapter  geni-ral  held  at 
Citeaux  with  introducing  innovations,  but  his  defence 
made  so  deep  an  impression  that  many  of  the  assem- 
bled monks  placed  themselves  under  his  spiritual  guid- 
ance, and  enabled  him  to  carry  through  a  thorough 
reformation  in  his  ahl>ey.  La  B.irricre  and  his  friends 
now  suffered  a  great  deal  of  persecution  from  the  old 
Cistercians;  but  their  reformation  was.  in  15*6  and 
1587,  approved  by  the  pope,  though  they  remained  sul>- 
ject,  with  rcgird  to  such  points  as  were  not  at  vari- 
ance with  their  new  discipline,  to  the  abbot  of  Citeaux. 
Other  abbeys  were  authorized  to  adopt  the  reformation 
of  Fejillans,  and  |iope  Sixtus  V  gave  them  the  house 
of  San  Vito  at  Rome,  to  w  hich,  after  a  time,  was  add- 
ed the  house  of  St  l'udentiana.  and  somewhat  l  iter  a 
lieautiful  monastery.  In  1588  Henry  III  gave  them  a 
monastery  in  Paris.  During  the  civil  war  Li  Birricre 
remained  loyal  to  Henry  III,  whose  funeral  sermon  he 
preached  at  Bordeaux,  but  many  memliers  of  the  or- 
der became  ardent  partisans  of  the  Ligue.  One  of 
them,  Bernanl  de  Montgaillard,  lieeame  celebrated  un- 
der the  name  of  "  The  Little  Feuillant."  By  these 
partisans  of  the  Ligue,  La  Barrier?  was  denounced  as 
a  traitor  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church.   At  a 


chapter  held  in  1592,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Do- 
minican monk  Alexander  De  rruiicis,  subsequently 
bishop  of  Forli,  he  was  deposed  from  his  |»osition,  for- 
bidden to  say  mass,  and  required  to  report  himself 
once  every  month  to  the  Inquisition.  A  revision  of  the 
trial  by  Cardinal  Baronius  led,  however,  to  the  acquit- 
tal of  La  Barriere.  Pope  Clement  VIII  fully  dissolved 
the  connection  of  the  new  congregation  with  Citeaux, 
placed  them  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
papal  see,  und  commissioned  six  of  the  members  with 
framing  new  statutes.  These  new  statutes  provided 
for  the  mitigation  of  some  of  the  rules,  the  rigor  of 
which,  it  was  reported,  had  caused  the  death  of  four- 
teen memlters,  and  they  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  in  1695.  The  congregation  now  spread  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  at  its  bead  in  France  was  an  ab- 
bot elected  for  three  years.  As  discipline  again  began 
to  slacken,  pope  Urban  VIII  in  1630  divided  the  con- 
gregation into  two  — the  Frertch,  called  after  Notro 
Dame  de  Feuillants,  and  the  Italians,  the  members  of 


member  of  the  Trench  On-    Member  of  the  Itiillnn  Conpre- 
t-reK^iion  of  Feuillniitd.  gallon  ..f  F«  ulllnnte  or  He 

formed  Dernnrilhic-*. 

which  were  called  reformed  Bernardines.  At  the  head 
of  each  was  henceforth  a  general.  Subsequently  con- 
siderable alterations  w  ere  made  in  the  statutes  of  each 
(of  the  French  in  1684,  of  the  Italian  in  1667).  Among 
the  most  celebrated  members  of  the  two  congregations 
belong  caidinal  Bona  and  Cosmos  Roger.  Joseph  Mo- 
ratius  wrote  their  history  (Cisfrrcii  rrtlnrescentis  sett 
Congreg  Uionum  Cisiercio-Miiuittkarum  H.  M.  Fullensis 
in  Uallii  et  rtformato- 
nim  >S.  lierntirdi  in  lledia 
chroni>lt>git'ti  historia,  Tu- 
rin. 1690). 

The  flr-t  convent  of 
nuns  according  to  the 
reformed  rule  of  Feuil- 
lant* was  organized  in 
158Wat  Montesquieu.  It 

I was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Toulouse.  The 
chapters  general  held  in 
1685  and  1606  forbade 
the  eft  iMishmcnt  of  new 
convents,  but  in  166:?  the 
wife  of  kinc  Louis  XIII 
succeeded  in  establish-  | 
ing  one  in  Paris.  Ac- 
cording to  a  bull  of  Cle- 
ment VIII  of  1606,  these 
nuns  were  subject  to  a!l 
the  rules  of  the  congre-  *»"  "f  ih"  1  '^^Ht  '  F'  n" 
t^tion  of  the  Feuillants. 

It  seems  thut  the  congregation  has  become  entirely 
entinet  in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution. — 
Helyot,  Ordres  Ildigieux,  ed.  Mignc,  8.  v.;  Henrion- 
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Fehr,  Monchtorden,  1, 159 ;  Wetzcr  u.  Welte,  Kirchcn- 
£**.iv,Gl.  (A.J.S.) 

Fever,  tho  rendering,  in  tho  A.  V.,  of  the  Hebrew 
TrV\^,kaddack'ath  (Deut.  xxviii,  22),  and  the  Greek 
vvptToc.  (Mat.  viii,  14 ;  Murk  i,  30 ;  Luke  iv,  38 ;  John 
iv,  52;  Attn  xxviii,  8).  Both  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek 
-words  are  derived  from  the  association  of  burning  heot, 
which  is  tho  usual  symptom  of  a  febrile  uttack ;  the 
former  coming  from  tho  verb  t*np,  to  burn,  tho  latter 
from  irvp,fire  (comp.  Aram.  XPdX  from  ;  Goth. 
brinno,  from  orronon,  to  burn ;  \-it.febris,  and  our  own 
freer,  from  fervert).  In  Lev.  xxvi,  16,  the  A.  V.  ren- 
der* rrn;?  by  "  burning  ague,"  but  tho  rendering  fe- 
ver soems  better,  as  it  is  not  necessarily  tho  intermit- 
tent ty|>e  of  the  disease  which  Li  thus  designated.  In 
all  Eastern  climates  febrile  discuses  are  common,  and 
in  Syriii  and  Palestine  they  are  among  the  commonest 
and  severest  inflictions  under  which  tho  inhabitant* 
Buffi-r  (Russell's  AUppo,  l»k.  v,  ch.  iii).  They  are  estK-- 
cially  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  i,  5-17).  Tho  fever  under  which 
Peter'a  wife's  mother  suffered  is  called  by  Luke  irvpt- 
rof  piyac,  "a great  fever,"  and  this  has  been  regarded 
as  having  reference  to  the  ancient  scientific  distribu- 
tion of  fevers  into  the  great  and  the  less  (Galen.  /> 
dijf.  fbr. ;  «eo  Wetatein,  in  lor.),  atid  as  an  instance 
of  Luke's  professional  exactitude  in  describing  disease. 
Ilia  use  of  wvpiToi  in  the  plural  in  describing  the  dis- 
ease under  which  the  father  of  Publius  labored  (Acts 
xxviii,  8)  has  also  been  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the 
lame  kind,  inasmuch  as  that  disease  was,  from  its  be- 
ing conjoined  with  dysentery,  not  a  continuous,  but  an 
intermittent  fever.  To  this  much  importance  cannot 
be  attached,  though  it  is  probable  that  Luke,  as  a  phy- 
sician, would  naturally  use  the  technical  language  of 
his  profession  in  speaking  of  disease.  In  Deut.  xxviii, 
22,  besides  rn^JT,  two  diseases  of  the  same  class  are 
mentioned,  r£S?, dalle' keth,  a  burning  (A.  V.  "  inflam- 
mation"), and  ^H^H,  charckur',  intent*  parching  (A. 
V,  "extreme  bunting").  The  Sept.  renders  the  for- 
mer of  these  by  piy  or,  shivering,  and  the  bitter  by  ipi- 
Oiapnc.  a  word  which  is  used  by  the  Greek  writers  on 
medicine  to  designate  "  qttodvi*  Nature:  irritMmentum, 
quo  sollicitata  natura  ad  nbcundas  motiones  excitatur" 
(Foes,  Oecnn.  Ilippoc.).  The  former  is  proliably  the 
ague,  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  East ; 
nnd  the  latter  probably  dysentery,  or  some  species  of 
inflammatory  fever.  The  Syriac  version  renders  it  by 
burning,  which  favors  the  latter  suggestion.  Roscn- 
m filler  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  caiarrhu* 
snjr>rtms,  but  this  is  without  probability.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  it  to  I*  erysipelas.  Fever  con- 
stantly accompanies  the  bloody  flux  or  dysentery  ( Acts 
xxviii,  R ;  compare  Do  Mandclslo,  Travels,  ed.  1669,  p. 
Co).  Fevers  of  nn  infhimtnetory  character  are  men- 
tioned ( Riirckhardt.  A  mb.  i,  4JC)  as  common  at  Mecca, 
and  putrid  ones  at  Jedda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dys- 
entery, the  latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  dis- 
eases. For  the  former,  though  often  fatal  to  strin- 
gers, the  natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a  relapse. 
These  fevers  sometimes  occasion  most  troublesome 
swellings  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii,  290-291).  See 

DlsKASK. 

Pew,  Ias  \TitJ9  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  I  Kirn  in  Columbia  Coun- 
ty. Georgia,  April,  1791.  About  the  year  1804  he  was 
sent  North  to  »>e  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  then  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  for  the  Itenefits  of  a  Northern  edu- 
cation. Tie  was  prepared  for  college  by  a  Mr.  Trapha- 
gen,  at  Bergen.  N.  J.,  and  afterward*  went  to  Prince- 
ton, but.  instead  of  entering  the  regular  college  course, 
be  preferred  devoting  himself  to  such  accomplishments 
as  music  and  French,  drawing  and  feneine.  After  re- 
maining at  Princeton  some  time  he  went  to  the  city 


of  New  York,  and  after  prosecuting  his  studies  there  a 
short  time  he  returned  to  Georgia.    He  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  but  after  his  marriage,  which  took 
I  place  in  1811,  he  gave  up  his  legal  pursuits,  and  settled 
down  into  the  life  of  a  planter,  from  which  he  was  only 
aroused  by  an  appointment  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  to 
repair  to  Savannah  in  1815.    At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  studies  with  such  intensity  as  to  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  hi*  business  and  the  loss  of  his  property. 
In  the  year  1828  he  removed  to  Augusta,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  flattering  sncceaa,  but 
in  1824  he  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 
and  from  that  time  was  unable  to  attend  to  the  dalles 
of  his  profession,  aud  never  afterwards  fully  regained 
his  health.    At  this  period  of  bis  life  a  great  change 
in  his  character  took  place.    Heretofore  he  had  been 
inclined  to  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  scepticism,  but 
Fletcher's  Apjienl  to  Matter  of  Fuel  and  Common  Stnse 
falling  in  his  way,  his  scepticism  was  dissipated,  and 
bis  heart  opened  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  In 
(  lf<2M  he  was  admitted  on  trinl  in  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  "Not- 
withstanding ho  was  always  an  invalid  from  tho 
time  he  entered  the  ministry,  be  performed  a  great 
I  amount  of  lalwr,  and  filled  some  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  gift  of  his  denomination.    He  was  the 
j  projector,  and  for  a  time  the  president,  of  Emory  Col- 
I  lege,  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  rendered  important  service 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  sound  morals."  The  de- 
gree of  I.L.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Few  by  the 
We&leyan  University  in  1838.    Dr.  Few's  last  public 
I  act  was  the  drawing  up  of  the  report  on  the  division 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Georgia  Conference  in  1845.    The  excitement  pro- 
duced by  this  effort  was  too  much  for  his  strength, 
nnd,  though  he  partially  rallied  and  lingered  during 
l  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  his  debilitated  constitn- 
'  tion  sank  at  last,  and  he  died  in  great  peace  at  Athens, 
I  Ga..  Nov.  21, 18-15,  and  was  buried  in  Oxford,  the  seat 
j  of  Emory  College.    He  left  a  widow,  but  no  children. 
— Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  7.°9. 

Fiacre,  Saixt.  an  Irish  hermit,  who  died  at  Breuil 
(Brie),  in  France,  about  670.  He  was  originally  called 
in  France  F'tfre  and,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
name  Fiacre  was  given  to  him  about  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death.  Little  is  known  about  his 
life.  According  to  some  writers,  he  descended  fn  m 
an  illustrious  Irish  family :  according  to  others,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  king  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  France 
with  some  companions  while  still  very  young,  culti- 
vated a  tract  of  land,  and  built  cells  for  himself  and 
his  companions,  and  an  asylum  for  foreigners.  An 
Irish  or  Scotch  nobleman,  by  the  name  of  (  hilb  n,  in- 
duced him  to  preach  in  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
his  sermons  are  said  to  have  had  great  results.  He 
was  buried  in  his  oratoiy  at  Breuil,  nnd  subsequently 
an  oratory  was  erected  on  the  spot.  His  relics  became 
quite  celebrated,  as  a  number  of  mitaelea  were  ascribed 
to  them  ;  as.  for  instance,  by  queen  Ann,  wife  of  Loois 
XIII.  In  the  former  province  of  Artois,  where  he  is 
the  object  of  a  particular  veneration,  he  is  commemo- 
rated on  the  13th  of  Noveml»er.  He  is  al-o  the  patron 
(  of  the  gardeners,  who  commemorate  him  on  the  30th  of 
]  August.  A  class  of  four-wheeled  French  carriages, 
|  which  liecame  common  in  the  17th  century,  are  said 
hy  some  to  have  been  named  after  him,  as  the  in- 
ventor had  on  his  sign  the  words  A  Saint  Fiacre; 
but  others  explain  the  origin  of  the  word  differently. 
'  Some  writers  make  mention  of  a  letter  written  by 
Fiacre  to  his  bi»ter  Syra,  and  containing  some  ex- 
hortations.— Hoefcr,  Xouvtlle  fiiogiaphie  C Mr  ale, 
xvii,  014. 

Fichte,  Johaxx  GoTTMKB,  a  German  philoso- 

|  pher,  was  born  May  19,  1702.  at  the  village  of  Ram- 
'  menau,  near  Bischofswerda,  in  Lnsatia.  The  baron 
:  Miltetz,  struck  with  the  promise  of  the  boy,  assumed 
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the  charge  of  his  education.  At  thirteen  he  was 
placed  in  the  gymnasium  of  Schulpforte,  and  while 
there  he  imbibed  (from  reading  Leasing)  a  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  which  animated  his  whole  intellectual 
life.  At  eighteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena 
as  a  student  of  theology,  and  while  there  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Spinoza. 
Hut  the  sense  of  "  personality"  soon  lifted  him  out  of 
th.it  abyss.  The  death  of  baron  Miltetz  threw  him  on 
his  own  resources,  and  privation  added  strength  to  his 
character.  For  a  while  he  was  tutor  in  a  family  at 
Zurich,  and  in  1790  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  suf- 
fered greatly  from  poverty.  "  I  have  nothing,"  he 
writes,  "excepting  courage  left."  Kant's  Kritik  der 
return  Vemunft  (the  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason)  wrought 
a  revolution  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  freed  his  mind 
entirely  from  the  remains  of  Determinism.  "I  now 
heartily  believe  in  the  freedom  of  man,  and  am  well 
convinced  that  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  duty, 
virtue,  and  morality  \a  so  much  as  possible.  ...  It  is 
now  evident  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  all  human  actions  is  the  source  of  a  great  part  of 
the  immorality  of  the  so-called  higher  classes"  (Letter 
to  Achelis,  1790).  In  1791  he  went  to  Warsaw  to  fill  a 
place  as  private  tutor,  but  soon  threw  it  up  in  disgust, 
and  on  his  way  home  stopped  at  Konigsberg  to  visit 
Kant  (June,  1791).  Not  finding  at  first  a  very  cordial 
reception,  he  wrote,  between  July  13  and  Aug.  18,  his 
Kritik  oiler  OJrnbiiruag  (Criticism  of  all  possible  Rev- 
elation), and  laid  it  before  Kant,  as  an  introduction  of 
"his  mind"  to  that  philosopher.  Kant  was,  indeed, con- 
ciliated ;  but  yet,  when  Pichte  soon  after  asked  for  a 
small  loan  to  help  him  forward,  Kant  refused.  The 
book  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  attracted 
universal  attention.  It  was  everywhere  ascribed  to 
Kant,  who  was  compelled  to  name  Fichte  as  the  au- 
thor, in  order  to  disclaim  it  completely  for  himself. 
The  work  seeks  to  determine  the  necessary  conditions 
under  which  revelation  must  bo  given  by  God  to  man, 
and  to  lay  down  the  criteria  by  which  every  professed 
revelation  must  be  tested.  In  October,  1792,  Fichte 
was  married,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his  father-in- 
law  (Rabn)  at  Zurich,  where  he  spent  several  months. 
Here  he  published  a  work  on  the  French  Revolution 
(1793,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  advocated  the  modern 
principle  that  no  political  constitution  can  be  un- 
changeable ;  and  that  the  best  constitution  is  that 
which  carries  in  itself  the  principle  of  progress,  and 
provides  a  method  for  its  own  change  and  improve- 
ment. He  was  charged  with  Jacobinism  and  democ- 
racy on  account  of  this  work.  In  1794  ho  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Jena,  as  successor  of  Kelnhold. 
His  lectures  awakened  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
student*.  Part  of  thorn  wore  published  under  the  title 
Die  Hrstimmnng  des  Gttekrten  (transl.  by  W.  Smith,  The 
Vocation  »fthe  Scholar,  London,  1847, 12mo).  In  1795 
he  published  Wissenschafslehre  (Doctrine  of  Knowl- 
edge), and  in  1798  his  Sittenlehre  (Doctrine  of  F.thics).  ' 
The  freedom  and  novelty  of  the  doctrines  taught  in 
these  lectures,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  delivered 
many  of  them  on  Sunday  (see  below),  brought  upon  him 
a  charge  of  atheism,  which  he  vigorously  repelled  in 
his  Appellation  grgen  die.  Anklage  des  Atheismus.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  compelled  to  resi^Ti  his  chair  in  1799. 
He  went  to  Berlin  and  delivered  private  lectures, 
which  were  very  popular ;  and  in  1800  he  published  his 
Bestimmuug  des  .\ftnschen  (transl.  by  Mrs.  Sinnett  un- 
der the  title  The  Destination  of  Man,  Lond.  18-16, 12mo). 
In  1805  he  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen 
for  a  few  months.  Between  1805  and' 1807  he  pnl>- 
lished  lectures,  Vebtr  das  Wesen  des  Gelthrten  (transl. 
by  W.  Smith  under  the  title  Tk-  Nature  of  the  Scholar 
and  its  .VawfcMatums,  Lond.  1854. 12mo);  lectures  de- 
livered at  Berlin  on  Grundzug*  d'i  gegenuHtrtigen  Ztit. 
alters  (transl.  by  W.  Smith,  The.  Characteristics  of  the 
present  Ape,  London,  1847. 12mo);  and  Anweimmg 
seliam  Uben,  otler  die  ReUgionslehre,  the  mos 


tant  of  his  later  writings,  as  giving  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  ethical  and  religious  results  of  his  philosophy 
(translated  by  W.  Smith,  The  Way  towards  the  bUsstd 
Life,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Religion,  London,  1849, 12mo). 
Returning  to  Berlin  in  1807,  he  published  Htden  tin  die 
Deutsche  Nation  (Addresses  to  the  German  People), 
which  awakened  great  political  enthusiasm.  On  the 
restoration  of  peacu  he  was  called  by  the  king  to  aid 
in  reorganizing  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1810 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  university,  which  then  in- 
cluded among  its  faculty  Schleicrmacber,  Neander, 
De  Wctte,  Von  Humboldt,  and  other  brilliant  names. 
During  the  subjection  of  tiermany  to  Napoleon,  much 
of  Fichte's  time  and  thought*  were  given  to  politics;  his 
patriotism  was  pure,  fervent,  and  self-sacrificing.  Af- 
ter the  great  battles  of  1813,  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  wounded  men,  and  his  wife  was  an  assiduous  and 
devoted  nurse.  She  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever 
early  in  1814,  and  her  husband  imbibed  the  infection 
from  her ;  she  recovered,  but  he  died,  Jan.  27,  1814. 
His  son,  Immanucl  Hermann  (liom  in  1797),  inherited 
his  father's  aptitudes  to  a  certain  extent,  has  edited 
his  works,  and  has  also  vindicated  him  from  the  charge 
of  atheism  and  irreligion.  Besides  the  works  of  J.  G. 
Fichte  already  mentioned,  we  name  Grundlage  des  Na- 
tur-IUchts  (Jena,  1767-9,  2  parts)  :—/>»<•  Thatsaehen  des 
Brtrutstseyns  (Stuttgard,  1817).  The  following  were 
edited  by  his  son  after  his  death  :  Xachgelastene  Werhe 
(Bonn,  1834,  3  vols.)  : — Religions-philosophische  Schrif- 
ten  (Berlin,  1847) :  —  PopHldrphUos.  Schrifi  n  (Berlin, 
1807,  7  vols. ) :— Briefwechsel  m  t  S<h~Jlin>j  (Stuttganl, 
1856)  :W.  G.  Fichte  '*  Sammtliche  Werke  (Berlin,  1845 
sq.  8  vols.). 

We  can  give  only  a  summary  view  of  the  attempts 
of  Fichte  to  found  a  complete  philosophy.  Histori- 
cally he  stands  between  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  forms 
the  point  of  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
"  The  end  which  Fichte  proposes  to  himself  in  his  Wis- 
sensehaflslehre  is  to  give  to  science  a  true,  that  is  to 
say,  an  absolute  principle,  reposing  only  upon  itself, 
and  leaving  a  basis  to  all  the  rest.  Here  the  idealism 
of  Kant  is  accepted  in  all  its  rigor.  There  is  no  longer 
any  arbitrarily  supposed  objective  clement,  even  as  a 
simple  phenomenon.  All  is  severely  deduced  from 
the  subject,  the  sole  term  of  knowledge  admitted  by 
idealism.  Fichte's  problem  is  just  this :  to  bring  out 
philosophy  whole  and  entire  from  the  Ego;  and  this 
bold  reasoner  proposes  to  give  his  deduction  a  more 
than  mathematical  exactitude.  Algebra  rests  upon 
the  low  of  identity,  which  is  thus  expressed:  A  "A. 
Fichte  maintains  that  this  law  implies  another,  the 
only  one  which  a  philosopher  is  entitled  to  admit  with- 
out proof,  and  also  the  only  one  which  he  requires: 
Me~Me.  When  you  say  A  =  A,  you  intend  to  affirm 
nothing  upon  the  existence  of  A.  You  only  affirm 
that  if  A  is  A,  A  can  be  nothing  else  than  A.  The 
proposition  A  —  A  is  therefore,  says  Fichte,  absolute 
only  in  its  form,  and  not  in  its  matter  or  content".  I 
know  not  if  A  exists  practically  and  materially  or  not ; 
but  it  matters  not.  I  am  formally  certain  that  given 
A.  A  cannot  differ  from  A,  and  that  there  is  necessary 
relotion  between  these  two  terms.  It  is  by  the  analy- 
sis of  this  relation  that  Fichte  undertakes  to  prove  the 
existence  of  Ego.  In  the  proposition  A  =  A,  he  ar- 
gues, the  first  A  is  not  considered  under  the  same  point 
of  view  as  the  second.  The  first  A,  as  wo  have  seen, 
is  laid  down  conditionally,  tho  second  absolutely. 
What  reduces  these  two  terms  to  unity,  puts  them  in 
a  certain  relation,  judges,  affirms,  and  constitutes  this 
relation  ?  Evidently  the  Ego.  Take  away  the  Ego, 
and  you  take  away  the  relation,  the  two  terms,  the 
proposition  A  =  A.  Above  it,  then,  thore  is  a  higher 
and  more  immediate  truth.  The  principle  of  identity 
is  only  absolute  in  form ;  the  principle  Me  =  Me  is  ab- 
solute both  in  form  and  matter;  it  alone  Is  truly  abso- 
lute. I  need  not  follow  Fichte  in  the  course  of  his 
deduction,  the  most  subtle  and  artificial  which  can  bo 
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conceived.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  be  pushed 
to  the  utmost  the  a  trance  idea  of  deducing  a  vast  sys- 
tem  of  philosophy  from  this  one  principle,  the  Ego. 
The  Ego  nlone  is  the  principle,  explaining,  Uying 
down,  creating  itself.  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
wonder  more  ut  the  excess  of  extravagance  to  which 
the  human  mind  may  I*  carried,  or  at  the  amazing 
richness  of  it*  resource*.  By  Kant  it  was  condemned 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  universe  and  of  God,  locked  up 
in  the  prison  of  the  fyn.  him  alone.  This  one 
reserved  point  will  give  him  hack  all  the  rest.  From 
the  furthest  limits  of  skepticism  he  will  even  pass  to 
the  most  al*olute  dogmatism.  But  a  little  while  ago 
he  doubted  of  everything.  Now  he  vaunts,  not  merely 
that  he  knows  Nature,  but  that  he  creates  her.  Nay, 
be  vaunts  that  he  create*  God.  Such  are  the  very 
expressions,  at  once  absurd  and  logical,  of  Fichte. 
He  draws  nature  and  God  from  the  Eg:  The  Ego 
implies  the  Son-Ego.  It  limits  it-elf.  It  is  only  it- 
self by  opposing  to  itself  another  which  is  not  itself. 
It  poses  itself  only  by  opposing  its  contrary.  It  is  it- 
self the  link  of  this  opposition,  the  synthesis  of  this 
antinomy.  In  fact,  if  the  Ego  only  exists  for  itself, 
the  faculty  of  self-limitation  which  it  possesses  implies 
that,  in  itself,  it  is  infinite  and  illimitable.  Beyond 
the  divisible  and  relative  Ego,  opposed  to  the  Son-Ego, 
there  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  Ego.  comprising  nature 
and  man.  This  absolute  E40  is  God.  Here,  then,  is 
thought  in  possession  of  its  three  essential  objects; 
here  ure  man,  nature,  and  God,  in  their  necessary  re- 
lation, members  of  one  identical  thought,  with  three 
terms,  at  once  separated  and  teconriled  ;  here  is  a  phi- 
losophy worthy  of  the  name ;  a  rigorous,  demonstra- 
ted, homogeneous  science,  starting  from  one  great 
principle  to  follow  out  and  to  exhaust  all  its  conse- 
quences. 

"  Such,  in  its  general  principle,  is  the  metaphysics 
of  Fichte.  His  morality  is  a  logical,  though  perhaps 
unforeseen  consequence  of  this.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  Ego,  whose  eminent  characteristic  is  liberty.  To 
preserve  one's  own  lil>erty,  one's  Ego  is  duty ;  to  re- 
spect the  Ego,  the  liberty  of  others,  i«  another  not  less 
sacred  duty  which  liccomes  the  foundation  of  right. 
Hence  the  noble  stoicism  of  Fichte,  and  that  passion 
for  liberty,  which  were  in  such  perfect  harmony  with 
the  masculine  strength  of  hi*  character  and  the  gener- 
ous |>art  which  he  played  in  the  |x>liticnl  affairs  of 
Germany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system  of 
Fichte  does  not  lie  here.  I  find  hi*  greatness  and 
origin  dity  in  the  extraordinary  metaphysics  so  Ju.«tly 
and  loldly  called  by  himself  subjective  nt'solute  ideal- 
ism.  It  has  this  singular  feature,  that  in  pushing  the 
scepticism  of  Kant  to  it*  extrcmest  consequences,  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  dogmatism  of  S(  helling  and 
of  Hegel.  Not  only  does  it  prepare  the  way  for,  but 
even  liegins  and  contains  this  dogmatism.  Fiehte 
openly  aspires  to  absolute  science.  He  explains  all 
things— man,  nature,  and  God.  He  lends  German 
philosophy,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  from  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective  by  the  subjective  itself.  From 
absolute  scepticism  he  flings  it  into  an  enormous  dog- 
matism. Setting  out  from  a  teaching  so  timid  that  it 
scarcely  ventures  to  affirm  one  actual  being,  it  is  the 
prelude  of  that  ambitious  philosophy  which  embraces 
in  its  enormous  frameworks  the  history  of  man  and 
that  of  nature,  and  pretends  to  an  unmeasured,  unre- 
served, and  universal  explanation  of  all  things"  (Sais- 
aet,  Modern  I'ontheum.  Edinb.         ii,  2  sq). 

On  the  relations  of  Fichte's  life  and  work*  to  theol- 
ogy and  to  the  Christian  Church,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Hagenbach,  fir-man  Rationalism 
(transl.  by  Gage  and  Stuckenberg,  N.  Y.  18o.Vt:  "  It 
would  certainly  be  doing  Fichte  injustice  to  interpret 
his  system  to  mean  that  he  wished  to  make  himself, 
.?.  G.  Fichte,  God,  We  might  say  with  more  proprie- 
ty that  Fichte,  like  Spinoza,  denied  the  existence  of 
God  only  in  order  to  conceive  him  more  spiritually ; 


I  stripping  off  all  associations  of  created  things  from.  th« 
idea  of  the  Creator,  lest  he  should  be  dragged  down 
j  into  the  sphere  of  the  finite.  The  human  mind  is  too 
I  apt  to  think  of  God  in  an  anthropomorphize  manner, 
j  Fichte  was  a  teacher  of  academic  youth.  At  bis  feet 
sat  many  who  were  destined  to  proclaim  to  Christian 
congregations  the  God  of  the  Gospel ;  a  God  who  is 
only  Creator  if  there  are  creuturcs  of  his  creation,  who 
has  called  a  world  into  being,  not  as  a  visionary  world, 
but  as  an  actual  and  real  one ;  a  world  in  which  fin, 
misery,  and  affliction  appear  but  too  real,  from  w  hich 
the  mere  imagination  that  they  do  not  exist  cannot 
save  us,  but  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  higher 
reality,  a  divine  fact,  by  God's  act  of  love,  as  it  ap- 
pears historically  in  the  redemption  through  ("hrbt 
If  now  the  ground  were  taken  from  under  the  feet  of 
those  destined  to  proclaim  such  a  doctrine,  if  nothing 
religious  remained  for  them  but  their  miserable  Ego, 
of  which  they  were  not  even  as  fully  and  energetically 
conscious  as  Fichte  of  his,  must  not  many  just  scru- 
ples have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those,  too,  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion hastily?  Hence  Fichte  was  charged  with  no  lest 
an  error  than  atheism,  and  to  this  day  the  learned  are 
not  agreed  whether  this  oft-abused  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Fichte's  system  as  represented  in  his  II  Ws- 
tchafUtthr*.  To  this  must  l»e  added,  as  Fichte  him- 
self remarks,  that  his  democracy  was  as  much  a  thorn 
in  the  eyes  of  his  op|>onents  as  his  atheism.  The  fact 
that  he  disregarded  all  established  customs  offended 
many.  He  chose  Sunday  for  delivering  moral  lcc- 
I  tures  to  the  students.  In  this  the  Consistory  of  Wei- 
]  mar,  of  which  at  that  time  Heider  was  a  memlier, 
thought  they  recognised  the  secret  intention  of  gradu- 
ally undermining  public  worship,  although  Fichte 
protested  solemnly  acainst  this,  and  appealed  to  the 
example  of  Gellert,  whose  moral  lectures  had  also 
been  delivered  on  Sunday,  and  why  not  then  the  phil- 
osophical lecture-mom  ?  The  dispute  about  reading 
lectures  on  Sunday  was,  however,  only  the  prelude  to 
a  fiercer  contest.  Fichte  published  a  work  On  the 
f.mvnds  of  mr  Faith  in  the  Ih'rine  Government  of  the 
>  World,  in  which  the  moral  order  of  the  world  was  de- 
noted as  (iod,  and  the  assertion  was  made  that  we 
,  need  and  can  conceive  of  no  other  God.  'The  exist- 
ence of  lhi»  God  cannot  be  doubted  r  it  is  the  most  cer- 
I  tain  of  nil  things,  and  the  ground  of  all  other  certnin- 
;  ty ;  but  the  idea  of  God  as  a  particular  substance  is 
impossible  and  contradictory.  It  Is  proper  to  say  this 
candidly  to  strike  dow  n  the  prating  of  the  schools,  so 
that  the  true  religion  of  doing  light  cheerfully  may  l«o 
:  elevated.'  Matty  pious  minds,  of  course,  took  offence 
at  these  expressions.  Although  Fichte  might  I*  sat- 
isfied w  ith  this  moral  order  of  the  world,  the  Christian's 
frith  in  Gixl,  a  faith,  too,  in  'doing  light  cheerfully,' 
but  at  the  same  time  in  a  real  God,  could  by  no  means 
be  content  with  this  philosophical  theory.  This  faith 
would  not,  however,  have  been  destroyed  by  this  the- 
ory, even  if  no  intei  diction  had  been  issued  "against  it. 
Such  an  interdiction  apj>eared.  The  book  in  which 
Fichte  advocated  the  theory  of  the  divine  order  of  the 
world  was  attacked  in  the  elcctoiate  of  Saxony,  and 
from  this  place  the  nttention  of  the  court  at  Weimar 
was  called  to  the  dangers  of  Fichte's  doctrine,  'as  one 
not  only  openly  hostile  to  the  Christian,  but  even  to 
natural  religion.'  ...  It  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
Fichte  that,  after  he  had  removed  himself  farthest 
from  the  common  Christian  feeling,  he  was  led  nearer 
and  nearer  it  again.  .  .  .  After  Fichte  had  called  at- 
tention to  the  deep  importance  of  faith,  in  the  Imok  Hi* 
Jfrttimmung  «/«  Mensehen;  after  he  had  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  Christianity  'as  the  only  true  relig- 
ion' in  the  history,  and  the  great  importance  of  the 
Christian  state,  in  the  firmvhftge  des  gegrnvartigen 
Zeitnlters,  he  attempted,  especially  in  his  Anweistmgen 
turn  stUgen  JA>en.  oder  Rel'gionsUhre,  to  prove  the  agree- 
ment of  his  philosophy  of  that  time  with  the  principles 
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of  Christianity,  which  ho  regarded  in  a  light  entirely 
different  from  Knnt.  Kant  und  the  Rationalists  placed 
the  eve  nee  of  Christianity  chiefly  in  morality  and  the 
fultiluient  of  the  moral  law,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this,  esteemed  and  used  with  a  special  predilection 
those  (taasagea  In  Scri|>ture  in  which  the  various  moral 
precept*  ore  drawn  in  distinct  outline*,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  several  parable*  of  Je- 
sus in  the  first  three  gospels  (while  they  liad  no  Uislc 
fur  John,  who  appeared  to  them  a  mystic) ;  Fichte,  on 
the  other  hand,  threw  himself  on  the  fourth  gospel, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  only  true  source  of  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  he,  of  course,  did  this  in  a  one-sided 
manner,  and  with  a  denial  of  the  other  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  belong  fully  as  much  to  the  totality  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  history  as  the  gospel  of  John. 
.  .  .  The  of  Jesus  had  with  him  a  signification 

entirely  different  from  that  of  the  nationalists.  He 
does  not  behold  in  him  the  teacher  of  morality,  nor 
simply  the  moral  example.  No;  exactly  that  oneness 
with  God.  as  Christ  expresses  it  in  the  gospel  of  John, 
exactly  that  real  unity  with  the  Father  which  the  Ra- 
tionalist.* desired  to  remove  as  a  metaphysical  formula 
of  no  use  to  morality,  was  to  him  the  heart  and  the 
star  of  the  Gospel.  On  this  account  he  held  himself 
so  closely  to  John  ami  his  doctrine  of  the  I»goa  hav- 
ing Iwcome  flesh,  in  which  he  l>eheld  the  fulness  of  all 
religious  knowledge.  We  should,  however,  make  a 
great  mistake  if  from  this  we  concluded  that  Fichte 
agreed  with  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  in  reference  to 
Christ.  What  this  doctrine  regarded  as  a  historical 
fact,  which  had  occurred  once,  that  Fichte  regarded  as 
a  fact  eternally  repeating  itself,  as  occurring  in  every 
religious  man.  Christ  was  not  the  Saviour  to  him  in 
the  old  sense ;  he  was  only  the  representative  of  that 
which  is  continually  occurring  still.  'The  eternal 
Word  hecomes  flesh  at  all  times,  in  every  one,  without 
exception,  who  understands  in  a  living  nmnner,  his 
oneness  with  God,  and  who  really  yields  his  entire  In- 
dividual life  to  the  divine  life  in  living  .  .  .  quite  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Christ  Jesus.'  ...  In  the  house 
of  the  distinguished  philosopher,  each  day,  without  ex- 
ception, was  closed  with  proper  and  solemn  evening 
devotions,  in  which  the  domestics  were  also  accustom- 
ed to  take  a  part.  After  several  verses  had  l>een  sung 
from  a  choral-hook,  accompanied  with  the  clavichord, 
the  father  of  the  family  would  make  some  remarks  on 
some  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  most  frequently 
on  his  favorite  gospel  of  John.  In  these  discourses  he 
was  less  concerned  about  moral  applications  and  rules 
of  life  than  aliout  freeing  the  mind  from  the  distraction 
and  vanity  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  elevating 
the  spirit  to  the  eternal."  Domer  regards  Fichte  as 
dosing  what  he  calls  the  period  of  "reflection"  in  phi- 
losophy by  his  theory  of  absolute  subjective  idealism  ; 
and  holds  the  later  form  of  Fichte's  teaching  to  be 
Spinozistic,  as  denying  the  idea  of  a  self-conscious 
God  distinct  from  the  world  (Person  of  Christ,  Edinb. 
transl.,  div.  ii,  vol.  iii.  93  sq.). 

Literature. — Resides  the  works  alreadv  mentioned, 
see  J.  H.  Fichte,  J.  G.  Fichte  t  Uben  ( SulVhrmh.  1*30): 
J.  II.  Fichte.  Kariilctf  ristit  d.  neur strn  PhU+iphie  (Suls- 
hach.  18-11);  Erdmann,  Entuichlung  d.  drutschm  Spe- 
culation sett  Kant  (vol.  i) ;  W.  Smith,  Memoir  of  J.  G. 
Fichte  (Lond.  1WK,  2d  ed.  12mo);  Christian  Examiner, 
May,  1841,  p.  192  sq. ;  Foreign  Quart.  Rtr.  Oct.  18-15; 
I  firing  Age,  vi,  1G2;  xxx,  193;  Tennemann.  Manual 
Hut.  Phil.  (ed.  Bonn),  §  4<*>  415;  Morell,  Mo<l.  Philn»- 
ophy,  ch.  v,  §  2;  Lowes,  History  of  Philosophy  (Lond. 
l%f>7.  3d  ed.).  ii,  490  sq. ;  Krug,  AVg.  llandtc'irtrrbuch 
d.  philos.  Witsenschnflen.  ii,  31  sq. :  Sainfcs,  Ifistnry  of 
Rationalism,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xiii ;  Schweglcr,  Hut.  of  Phi'ns- 
ophy,  transl.  by  Seelye,  §  41 ;  Lasson.  J.  G.  Firhte  im 
VtrhdUniss  zu  Kirrhe  und  Staat  (Berl.  18b\T»j  Kahnis. 
G*rman  Protestantism,  I  k.  i,  ch.  iv ;  M"Cosh,  Intuitions 
(»";e  Index);  Mill*,  in  Christian  Examiner,  July.  18fiC. 
Fichte's  Wisstnschitfit'rhre  has  recentlv  t>ce n  admira- 
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I  bly  translated  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  under  the  title  Th* 
'  Science  if  Knowledge  (Philadelphia,  186*,  12mo). 

FiciOU*,  Makmlius  (Marsiglio  Ficino)— the  prin- 
cipal restorer  of  the  I'latonie  philosophy,  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  its  modern  advocates—  was  born  at  Flor- 
ence Oct.  19, 1433,  and  died  at  his  villa  of  Careggi,  in 
1  the  neighborhood,  Oct.  1,  1499.  lie  was  the  son  of 
\  the  chief  physician  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  wns  de- 
signed for  the  same  profession ;  hut  his  youthful  intel- 
ligence attracted  the  great  Florentine,  and  induced  his 
selection  as  the  prospective  head  of  the  projected  Me- 
dicean  Academy.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Council 
of  Florence,  the  conversations  of  Gemistus  Pletho  hud 
inspired  Cosmo  with  profound  admiration  for  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  and  with  a  desire  to  disseminate  it  in 
Tuscany.  The  excessive  refinements  and  logomachies 
of  the  later  schoolmen  had  discredited  the  system  of 
Aristotle;  the  disturbance  and  alarms  preceding  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  had  driven  many  educated 
Greeks  into  Italy,  and  introduced  the  works  and  the 
followers  of  Plato  and  the  Nco-Platonists ;  and  the  ac- 
rimonious controversy  of  Pletho  and  Gennadius  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  sublime  reveries  and  eloquent 
expositions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

Marsilius  Ficinus  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  illustration  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and 
was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  Medici  with  MSS.,  and 
with  the  other  requirements  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  his  task.  At  the  age  of  23  he  presented  to 
his  patron  a  synopsis  of  the  tenets  of  the  academy,  but 
w»s  recommended  to  suppress  it,  as  his  knowledge  was 
obtained  at  second-hand,  and  he  had  not  yet  attained 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language. 
Ficinus  continued  his  studies,  and  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  acade- 
mic texts,  inclining  strongly  to  the  views  of  the  later 
Platonists.  He  rendered  into  Ijitin  the  whole  works 
of  Plato  and  of  Plotinus,  and  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Proclus,  Porphyry,  Iamldichus,  etc.  The  translation 
of  Plotinus  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Pico 
di  Mirandoln,  and  wns  published  in  1492.  His  whole 
J  heart  seems  to  have  l«en  thrown  into  this  labor  of 
love.  In  part  he  transforms  himself  into  Plotinus ;  in 
a  greater  degree  he  constrains  Plotinus  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  own  preconceptions.  To  each  chapter  of 
I  the  work  is  prefixed  a  copious  summary,  which  pre- 
sents rather  Fkino's  scheme  of  transcendentalism  than 
an  accurate  abbreviation  of  the  text.  It.  however, 
affords  something  like  an  intclligil  le  and  coherent  ex- 
position, in  place  of  the  dark,  oracular,  and  loosely- 
connected  pantheism  of  his  author,  which  baffled  even 
the  penetration  of  (.onginu*.  The  intricacy,  the  opac- 
ity, and  the  mysticism  of  the  doctrine  expounded,  and 
the  ruggedness  of  its  original  exposition,  are  not  re- 
lieved by  any  literary  graces  on  the  part  of  the  sum- 
marist  and  "translator.  His  stylo  is  inconceivably 
harsh,  angular,  and  obscure ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  admiration  from  the  vigor,  and  skill,  and 
grasp  with  which  he  compels  the  reluctant  Latin  to 
lend  itself  to  the  demands  of  the  subject — to  twist,  and 
wind,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  most 
plastic  of  all  languages,  applied  to  the  most  perplexed 
and  attenuated  of  all  speculations — and  to  interpret  a 
style  and  a  system  totally  foreign  to  the  air  of  Latium. 
Lucretius  apologized  in  the  Golden  Age  for  the  stut>- 
bornness  of  his  native  tongue  in  the  treatment  of  the 
simple  and  perspicuous  doctrines  of  Epicurus ;  nnd  a 
much  more  wonderful  power  is  exhibited  hy  Ficinus 
in  constraining  the  dead  and  stiffened  tongue  of  Home 
to  conform  itself  to  all  the  convolutions  of  Greek 
thought  and  fantasy  in  their  most  Itewildering  license. 
Nor  is  it  just  to  leave  unnoticed  the  frequency  with 
which  Ficinus  catches  and  reflects  the  splendors  of  his 
original,  and  reproduces  the  magnificences  of  their  ex- 
pression. 

Attempts  had  often  been  made,  and  were  renewed 
in  the  15th  century,  to  conciliate  the  teachings  of  Fw 
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to  and  Aristotle,  and  the  evident  aim  of  Ficinus  was  I  1st.  Scrtit.  Flormtini;  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Jtiblioth.  Med  et 
to  impose  upon  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists  a  signili-  Inf.  Latin,  lib.  vi,  p.  496-7;  Morhofius,  Potyhistor.  1^  |, 

vii,  §  15;  Tiraboschi,  ttoria  della  IjM.  hal.  torn,  vi* 
Lb.  ii,  c.  ii,  §  xix-xxi;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil,  per 
til  pt.  i,  lib.  i,  c.  ii,  §  iii;  Koseoe,  Life  of l^rtnto  di 
Mnlici;  Hallam,  Hut.  Lit.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  86-7,  115.  (G. 
r.  H.) 


cance  which  might  identify,  or  at  least  harmonize, 
their  doctrines  with  the  Christian  creed.  It  wbb  a  pre- 
posterous revival  of  a  design  fruitlessly  attempted  at 
Alexandria  in  tiie  age  of  Origeti  and  his  successors. 
Pantheism  is  wholly  antipaihutic  to  Christianity, 
whether  presented  us  Neo-IMutuimru,  as  Spinozbm,  or 
as  German  transcendentalism.  But  it  was  a  natural 
effort  in  that  era  of  confusion  and  ho[>eful  anticipation 
which  witnessed  the  RenaUvance.  Moreover,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plotiiius  himself  are  manifestly  moulded  and 
modified  by  the  contemporaneous  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  it  is  a  curious  taste  to  detect  the  Chris- 
tian impress  which  marks  so  much  of  his  abstruse  met- 
aphysics, especially  in  the  closing  books  of  the  lust 
-Eneids.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  the  conclud- 
ing capitvhtm,  or  summary,  without  feeling  that  the 
hullucinution  of  Ficinus  was  an  honest  as  well  as  an 
earnest  dclurion ;  and  that,  if  he  misrepresented  l  oth 
PLto  and  the  Alexandrian  school  by  Christianizing 
their  doctrine,  ho  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  seduced 
from  a  recognition  of  the  personality  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  into  any  position  consciously  at  variance 
with  the  Christian  creed. 

Ficinus  was  liberally  maintained  throughout  his  life 
by  his  generous  patrons  of  the  house  of  the  Medici,  re- 
taining their  favor  for  three  generations — u»r«  ft  rpi- 
Ti.TuiOiv  avitamv.  He  was  equally  countenanced  by 
Cosmo,  Pietm,  and  Lorenzo,  lie  took  holy  orders  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  having,  according  to 
tome  accounts,  had  his  thoughts  earnestly  directed  to 
religion  by  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  Savonarola. 

He  was  placed  in  charge  of  two  churches  in  Flor- 
ence by  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  and  promoted  to  a  canonry 
iu  the  cathedral  by  the  future  pope  Leo  X.  Lorenzo 
made  him  a  present  of  the  villa  ofCarcggi,  where  he 
died,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  donor,  and 
five  years  after  the  expulsion  of  his  patrons  from  Flor- 
ence. His  constitution  was  always  very  feeble,  his 
health  uncertain,  and  his  temperament  melancholy. 
His  frail  body — for  he  scarcely  attained  half  the  or- 
dinary stature  of  man  —  required  constant  care  and 
nursing,  and  it  is  surprising  that  he  was  not  worn  out 
by  continual  study  long  before  reaching  his  climac- 
teric. His  character  was  singularly  pure  and  amia- 
11c;  his  attachments  were  strong  and  enduring;  his 
tastes  simple,  and  his  desires  moderate.  lie  refused 
to  profit  by  his  powerful  connections  to  enrich  cither 
himself  or  his  family.  He  partook  largely  of  the  pop- 
ular superstitions  of  the  time,  which  were  accordant 
with  the  later  Platonism  which  he  professed;  and  is 
said  to  have  reappeared  after  death  to  his  friend  Mi- 
chelc  Mercati,  according  to  promise,  to  assure  htm  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Medicean  Academy  waa  extinguished  by  the 
invasion  of  Charles  VIII ;  but  Ficinus  had  dissemina-  i  Capuchins  under  the  name  of  Fidelia.  After  studying 
ted  his  influence  and  renown  through  the  chair  of  phi-  theology  in  the  convents  of  Constance  and  Frauenfeld, 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Florence,  to  which  he  had  ne  wa*  ordained,  and  in  1621  ol  tained  charge  of  Feld- 
been  appointed  by  the  Cardinal  di  Medici,  afterwards  |  *'reb,  in  Vorarlberg,  Tyrol.  Here  he  labored  with 
Leo  X.  Here  he  acquired  many  distinguished  pupils  great  success,  tiying  to  rc-ertahlbh  the  sway  of  the 
and  friends,  among  them  Giovanni  Pico  di  Mirandola,  Roman  Church  among  the  Grison?.  When  Austria 
Cavalcanto.  Politian,  etc.  Enthusiasts  came  from  the  I  afterwards  attempted  to  put  down  Protestantism  by 
depths  of  Germany  to  profit  by  his  instructions.  Reuch-  force  of  arms,  Fidelis  was  sent  by  the  pope  as  a  mem- 


Fiddes,  Richard,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  author  of  several  works  marked  by  in- 
dustry and  research  rather  thun  talent,  was  born  at 
Hunmanby,  Yorkshire,  in  1071.  He  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1693. 
He  waa  made  rector  of  Habham  in  1694,  but,  losing  his 
health,  he  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  Among  his 
works  are,  A  body  of  Divinity  (Lond.  1718-20,  2  vols, 
fol.)  :—FiffyJvo  practical  Discounts  (London,  1714.  3 
vols.  8vo):— Life  of  Cardinal  Waltey  (London,  1724, 
fol.)  -.—Gi-ntrut  Tretitise  on  Morality  (Lond.  1724.  8vo). 
He  died  at  Putney  in  1726.  Knight,  in  his  Life  of 
Erasmus  (Introd.  p.  15  sq.),  accuses  Fiddes  of  being 
at  heart  a  Romanist.  Knight  accounts  for  Fiddes's 
speaking  irreverently  of  Erasmus  44  probably  because 
be  had  by  his  writings  favored  the  Reformation.  Dr. 
Fiddes  censures  the  Reformation ;  and,  to  give  it  the 
more  home  strokes,  goes  to  the  very  root  of  it,  and 
does  all  he  can  to  evince  the  unjustifiable  grounds  it 
proceeded  upon,  ridicules  the  instruments  of  it.  and 
would  insinnate  that  there  was  a  change  made  for  the 
worse,  and  therefore  palliates  tome  of  the  mort  al  surd 
docti  ines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whieh  were  happily 
thrown  off  at  the  Refoimation."  Ho  afterwards  goes 
further,  asserting,  among  other  particulars,  that  Fiddes 
had  "  most  partially,  and  indeed  scandalously,  reflect- 
ed upon  the  opening  of  the  Reformation,  laying  on  the 
grossest  colors  to  hide  the  deformities  of  I  i-pcry." 
Ho  then  proceeds  44  to  give  the  true  rise  and  occasion 
of  writing  his  life  of  Wolsey,11  which  he  declares  to 
have  been  at  the  solicitation  of  the  late  bishop  Atter- 
bury,  on  occasion  of  the  dispute  in  which  he  was  then 
engaged  with  archbishop  Wake.— Xrw  General  Bug. 
Diet,  v,  323. 

FidejusBorea,  sureties,  a  title  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  law,  and  employed  by  Augustine  to  represent 
the  office  of  sponsor.  Baptism  at  an  early  period  was 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  contract ;  and  as  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  early  Church  had,  before  their  con- 
version, been  engaged  in  the  interpretation  or  admin- 
istration of  law,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  use  a  term 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  civil 
transactions.    See  Sponsors. 

Fidelea.   See  Ynxmrvu 

Fidelia.  St.,  properly  Matters  Rot,  was  born  at 
Sigmaringen  in  1577.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1604-10 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  bnt  on  his  return 
he  quitted  his  profession,  and  entered  the  order  of  the 


lin  regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  among  other  il- 
lustrious admirers  he  numbered  Matthias  Corvinus.  the 
accomplished  king  of  Hungary,  and  pope  Sixtus  IV. 

The  numerous  productions  of  Ficinus  are  enumerated 
by  Moreri,  and  a  more  correct  li»t  is  given  in  the  Bio- 
graphie  UnivtrsAlr.  A  life  of  him  was  written  by  Do- 
menico  Mellini,  but  it  was  never  published,  and  it  dis- 
appeared. Another  life,  composed  by  Giovanni  Corsi 
in  1506,  was  published  by  Bandini  (Pisa,  1771).  The 
best  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Ficinus  is  given  by 
BUhle,  Ge$chichte  tier  Philotophte  ;  but  the  following  au- 
thorities may  be  consulted :  Schelhorn,  Amanitatis Lit. 
torn,  i ;  Niceron,  Mtm.  de$  Hommes  Illutirei ;  Negri, 


tier  of  the  Propaganda,  and  the  ruffian  general  Baldi* 
ron,  with  his  dragoons,  travelled  from  town  to  town  ex- 
terminating those  who  refused  to  obey.  But  the  peas- 
ants rose,  defeated  Baldiron,  and  only  spared  his  life 
upon  his  taking  the  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  them 
any  more.  The  promise  was  soon  brrken;  but  the 
peasants  rose  again,  and  during  the  insurrection,  Fide- 
lis, having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  peasants,, 
was  put  to  death,  April  24, 1622.  He  was  canonized  by 
Clement  XII L— Herzog,  Reat-Encyldtp.  iv,  403. 

Fidelium  Misaa,  Mast  of  the  Faithful.  Under 
the  Arcani  Ihtciplina  (q.  v.)  the  catechumens  were  m.t 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  ths 
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faithful  (q.  v.) :  they  were  allowed  to  join  with  them 
in  worship  only  until  the  offertory.  Then  the  deacon 
gave  a  signal  to  the  catechumens  to  leave  the  church, 
saying  Ite,  tnissu  est, "  l>epart,  the  assembly  is  dis- 
missed." Hence  arose  the  twofold  miu.i,  namely, 
the  m-Ma  cattchummoriira  and  the  miua  JuUlium ;  the 
former  meaning  thut  portion  of  the  public  worship 
which  was  performed  before  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens, and  the  latter  that  portion  which  was  con- 
tinued until  the  communicants  went  away. — Bingham, 
Orig.  Ecct.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  i,  §  3;  bk.  if,  ch.  i,  §  1 ;  Far- 
rar,  Dictiomtrg,  s.  v.    See  Mass. 

Fief,  Feod,  Feud;  Feudalism;  Feudal 
System.  These  term*  relate  to  the  peculiar  organ- 
ization of  society  in  Western  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  specifically  to  institutions  affecting  real 
estate  more  profoundly  than  it  haa  ever  been  affected 
by  any  others  —  institutions  whose  influence  is  still 
manifest  in  the  language,  doctrines,  and  procedure  of 
law  throughout  Christendom. 

A  lief,  food,  feud,  or  fee  is  an  estate — and,  primarily, 
an  estate  in  land — held  of  a  superior  on  condition  of 
the  faithful  discharge  of  prescribed  services,  chiefly 
military.  Feud  tliain  denotes  the  essential  character 
•f  the  organization  founded  on  the  basis  of  such  es- 
tates, and  is  frequently  employed  in  a  concrete  sense 
to  signify  the  organization  itself  and  its  accompan't- 
l nen is.  Tho  Feudal  System  Is  the  name  given  to  this 
organization,  or  to  that  body  of  institutions,  political 
and  social,  established  upon  the  military  tenure  of 
land  which  characterized  the  rising  kingdoms  of  mod- 
ern Europ?.  In  the  period  of  its  incipient  growth,  in 
its  maturity,  and  in  its  decline,  the  feudal  system,  like 
all  other  political  arrangements,  assumed  diverse  as- 
pects, and  assimilated  to  itself  other  coincident  tenden- 
cies, but  its  identity  may  be  discerned  through  all  its 
manifold  transformations.  Its  existence  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  Sir  Thomas  Craig  into  four  periods :  I. 
From  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  reunion  of  the  Frank  monarchy  under  Dagobcrt  I 
in  II.  To- the  restoration  of  the  Western  empire 
in  the  person  of  Charlemagne  in  800;  ill.  To  the  ac- 
cession of  the  CajKJlinn  dynasty  in  France,  and  of  the 
Fr.inconian  line  in  German}';  IV.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  11th  century  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  polity  at  different  times  and  in  different  degrees, 
in  different  countries.  This  division  has  not  been  uni- 
versally accepted,  and  is  open  to  many  objections,  but 
it  may  bo  of  service.  The  culminating  era  of  feudal- 
ism may  be  assigned  to  the  times  of  the  first  crusade, 
and  to  the  early  ages  of  chivalry  which  constituted  its 
bloom  and  expedited  its  decay. 

An  examination  of  the  principles  and  phenomena  of 
the  feudal  system  will  furnish  all  necessary  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  other  terms  included  in  this  title, 
so  far  as  these  illustrate  tho  religious,  moral,  and  social 
aspect  of  Europe  during  the  period  over  which  feudal- 
ism extends. 

Under  tho  feudal  system  the  whole  order  of  society 
rested  directly  on  the  tenure  of  land  by  military  serv- 
ice. Territorial  possessions  were  grunted  by  the  su- 
zerain, or  supreme  lord,  in  consideration  of  prompt  and 
gratuitous  service  in  war,  and  participation  in  his  de- 
liberative and  judicial  court*.  Lands  were  held  of  the 
principal  lord.-,  or  tenants  in  etipite,  by  the  lesser  bar- 
ons, by  similar  obligations,  lly  the  like  service,  lands 
were  held  by  vavassors,  knights,  and  squires.  Even 
the  lowest  tenure  of  all,  the  peculiarly  English  tenure 
of  socage,  frank  and  villein,  was  of  an  analogous  char- 
acter, and  secured  the  cultivation  of  the  lord's  domain, 
and  the  maintenance  or  himself,  his  family,  and  his  re- 
tainers, in  war  and  in  pence.  The  system  was  strictly 
military  in  its  nature — a  uniform  organization  from 
the  crown  to  the  lowest  landholder,  establishing  a  regu- 
larly appointed  army  in  scattered  strongholds  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  insure  the  support  of  the 
whole  body  politic  in  anus  for  the  repression  of  do- 


mestic insurrection  and  the  repulsion  of  foreign  at- 
tack. 

Though  such  was  the  feudal  system  in  its  definite  con- 
stitution, it  did  not,  of  course,  begin  in  this  closely  ar- 
ticulated and  rigorous  form.  It  assumes  much  of  this 
aspect  even  in  the  Lombard  occupancy  of  Northern  It- 
aly in  the  6th  centuiy  ;  and  its  general  outline  may  be 
imperfectly  distinguished  in  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric  (Sartorius,  I'irupUj  tt Italie  $om  Us  tiotks, 
v,  61).  Dut  it  had  a  simpler  commencement,  and  both 
expanded  and  modified  itself  with  the  changing  neces- 
sities of  successive  generations.  It  is  in  its  rudiment- 
ary types,  however,  that  its  essential  principles,  and 
its  singular  adaptation  to  urgent  contcin|ioniry  needs, 
can  be  best  detected.  Inattention  to  its  humbler  be- 
ginnings has  occasioned  numerous  controversies  with 
regard  to  its  origin,  and  rendered  the  information  ac- 
cessible on  the  subject  often  perplexed,  contradictory, 
and  uninstructive. 

The  vital  germ  of  feudalism  is  contained  in  tho  act 
of  homage — htmngium,  hominiuin,  hominagium,  hominnt- 
icum,  hiitninucum,  etc. — the  solemn  formula  by  which 
a  dependent  professed  himself  the  mar.  and  faithful  ad- 
herent of  a  superior,  originally  of  his  own  selection, 
and  always  theoretically  so  ("  Integrant  tt  prrfectam 
m  at  continet  fidelitatem,"  Libri  Feudorum  ii,  vii).  The 
liegeman  knelt  down,  placed  his  hands  between  the 
hands  of  his  intended  chief,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
obligation  of  absolute  fidelity  in  certain  prescribed  re- 
lations, so  long  as  his  superior  performed  the  corre- 
sponding duties  of  protection  and  support  The  con- 
tract was  sealed  with  a  kies,  and  confirmed  with  the 
sanctions  of  religion  ((ialbert,  Vie  de  Charles-h- B<m,de 
Flmdres,  cb.  xii;  Guizot,  Mem.  jwur  serrir,  etc.,  viii, 
839  -40).  The  profession  of  Jidelity  was  ultimately  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  declaration  in  the  presence 
of  tho  baronial  court:  " Dtrenio  homo  vester  de  trtw- 
mento  quod  de  vobis  teneo,  ft  (Idem  volii  portalio  contra 
onines  gentes,  wlca  fide  dtbita  Lhrmiuo  R>-gi  tt  h>rrtdibus 
tuts"  (Bracton,  ii,  xxxv,  8;  Libb.  Feud,  ii,  x).  With 
this  declaration  should  certainly  lie  compared  the  state- 
ment of  Frocopius  in  regard  to  the  ancient  usage  un- 
der the  Roman  empire  (De  BtUo  Vandal,  ii,  xviii,  vol. 
i,  p.  491). 

Homage,  then,  was  the  pledge  of  true  and  loyal 
service  to  a  superior— liege  faith  and  liege  oliedience 
— given  in  consideration  of  defence  and  maintenance 
promised  by  the  baron  (wm,  par  exet Hence  "borontm 
ingenuum,"  a  free  man.  Lex  Salir..  xxxi ;  see  Du  Cange, 
(lints.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin,  tit.  liuro,  who  omits  in  his 
classical  authorities  for  the  word,  Petron.  Satyr,  liii). 
One  man  voluntarily  became  the  man  of  another,  and 
that  other  became  the  chief,  leader,  adviser,  patron, 
and  protector  of  his  homager.  The  vassal  originally 
had,  and  long  retained.thc  right  of  formally  renouncing 
the  reciprocal  obligations  contracted  by  the  process  of 
diffidatio.  or  defiance.  By  carrying  this  relation  of 
perfect  trust  and  faithful  dependence  through  all  gra- 
dations of  society  till  it  reached  the  bead  of  the  tribe 
or  nation,  the  whole  feudal  hierarchy  was  constructed, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  ansociated  body  were  linked 
together  in  strict  military  union  and  subordination. 

The  principal  object  of  this  close  correlation  of  the 
constituents  of  society  was  to  maintain  the  population 
in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  war,  "  with  its 
captains  over  tens,  and  its  captains  over  fifties,  ami  its 
captains  over  hundreds,  and  its  captains  over  thou- 
sands." For  this  purpose  the  lord  granted  to  his  liege- 
man a  definite  quantity  of  land,  to  be  held  on  condition 
of  rendering  a  definite  amount  of  service  in  the  war* 
anrl  other  affairs  of  his  chief.  In  this  way,  every  man 
within  the  feudal  circle  was  professed  the  faithful  fol- 
lower of  some  lord — except  the  chief  lord  of  all — the  su- 
zerain ;  and  every  piece  of  land  was  held  in  fee  of  some 
feudal  superior.  '  Hence  arose  the  doctrine  that  the 
eminent  domain  of  the  whole  realm  belonged  to  the 
king,  and  that  all  honor,  authority,  and  ownership  of 
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the  soil  descended  from  him.  Hence,  too,  the  maxim 
of  the  English  law,  nulla  Urra  sine  domino— no  estate 
in  land  without  its  lord.  But  these  deductions  were 
not  drawn  by  the  companions  of  Ataulph  the  Visigoth, 
of  Ciovis  the  Frank,  or  of  Alboin  the  Lombard. 

The  principle  of  homage  and  the  principle  of  the 
military  tenure  of  land  are  not  necessarily,  though 
they  are  usually  connected.  Tliey  have  existed  sep- 
arately, but  they  coalesced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
engendered  by  their  conjunction  what  is  so  familiar 
under  tho  name  of  the  Feudal  System. 

When  society  was  disintegrated  by  internal  discord, 
misery,  and  both  civil  and  foreign  war;  when  it  was 
constantly  assi.iled  by  new  hordes  of  barbarians ;  when 
life  and  property,  the  fruits  of  industry  and  tranquil- 
lity, were  continually  imperilled  by  the  hazards  of  the 
times,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  imperial  officials;  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  faith  between  man  and  man,  any  honesty  of  deal- 
ing, any  security  or  protection  against  violent  or  in- 
sidious attacks  (ull  which  phenomena  characterized  the 
declining  age  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  enduing 
centuries.  Lactam.  Dir.  Inst,  vii,  xv;  Salvian.  De  Gu- 
bernat.  Iki,  iv,  v-vi,  et  passim),  the  social  ties  which 
bind  men  together  snapped  like  flax  in  the  fire,  and 
the  social  organism  rotted  into  incoherent  atoms,  which 
were  totally  deprived  of  old  mutual  attractions,  and 
of  capacity  for  continued  combination  in  the  ancient 
forms.  In  order  that  men  might  live  together— and 
together  they  must  live  in  order  to  live  at  all  in  such 
times — it  was  necessary  to  provide  mutual  support 
against  aggression,  and  to  establish  entire  fidelity  at 
least  between  individui.1  men,  so  that  coujoint  resist- 
ance might  be  obt  lined  by  reliance  on  reciprocal  sup- 
port. These  wants  were' satisfied  by  the  feudal  rela- 
tion, which,  commencing  with  the  elements  of  society, 
reunited  them,  separately  man  to  man,  under  pledges 
of  mutual  tru>t,  fidelity,  and  dependence.  It  provided 
also  for  the  defence  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  of  tbe 
soil,  nearly  tbe  sole  productions  of  such  disordered 
times,  by  resisting  any  attack  upon  the  community  or 
its  meml>ers  (Salvian.  Ibid,  v,  viii).  Feudalism  thus 
supplied  the  means  of  reconstructing  society  from  its 
very  foundations,  and  of  restoring  coherence  and  some 
degree  of  security  to  distracted  and  dissociated  imputa- 
tions. Of  course,  tho  scheme  was  cradled  in  weakness 
and  imperfection,  and  grew,  through  many  changes  of 
feature  and  fluctuations  of  fortune,  into  perfect  sym- 
metry of  form.  Of  course,  long  and  nnxious  genera- 
tions were  required  to  permit  the  confluence  and  full 
development  of  arrangements  at  first  local  and  ol»- 
scure.  And  of  course,  too,  the  scheme  expanded  and 
tocame  more  systematic  among  an  intrusive  band  of 
foreign  warriors,  settled  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  and 
more  intelligent  population,  and  menaced  from  with- 
out by  new  intruders,  and  it  developed  itself  still  fur- 
ther und  more  predominantly  as  new  necessities,  new 
temptations,  and  new  opportunities  arose. 

This  organization  of  society,  with  the  corresponding 
tenure  of  land,  is  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  degree  of  social  order  or  public  safety  in  certain 
conditions  of  society,  that  it  has  presented  itself,  in 
some  form  or  other,  in  analogous  circumstances,  in 
widely  separated  ages  and  countries.  So  frequent 
and  no  striking  is  this  recurrence,  that  it  suggested  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1789  an  essay,  in  which  he  under- 
took to  prove  that  tbe  feudal  system  '"proceeds  upon 
principles  common  to  all  nations  when  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain situation."  Sir  Walter  was  delighted  in  his  old 
age  by  finding  this  view  illustrated  and  enforced  in 
colonel  Tod's  History  of  Rajahstan  ( Lockhart.  Life  of 
Seott,  ch.  vi).  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
truth,  but  is  far  from  expressing  the  whole  truth. 

There  arc  distinct  indications  of  something  very  like 
feudalism  in  ancient  Egypt.  Approximations  to  it  are 
found  in  the  early  history  of  China,  India,  and  Persia. 
Analogies  of  the  same  sort  may  be  discovered  anioug 


the  Jews  in  their  early  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land. 
They  may  be  suspected  in  the  Spartan  constitution ; 
they  are  very  evident  in  the  institutions  of  Macedon. 
The  principles  of  feudalism  are  involved  in  Plato's 
ideal  state  {De  Legg.).  The  relation  of  patron  and 
client  at  Rome  was  essentially  feudal.  A  semi-feudal 
organization  was  adopted  ly  the  Saracens  in  Spain, 
and  exhibited  by  the  Tiraariots,  or  mounted  militia, 
among  the  Ottoman  Turks.  It  may  still  be  detected 
among  the  warlike  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  and  among 
the  Mongolian  tributaries  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Humboldt  recognised  it  among  the  Guancbes  of  Ten- 
crifle,  and  among  some  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders 
{Personal  AarraLve,  ch.  ii).  Other  instances  might 
be  noted.  All  show  how  some  arrangement  of  the 
kind  is  inspired  or  necessitated  by  appropriate  social 
requirements;  they  explain  the  facility  with  which 
feudalism  was  adopted,  and  its  vitality  when  adopted ; 
but  they  do  not  interpret  its  special  forms  in  medieval 
Europe,  nor  supply  any  testimony  to  the  historical  or- 
igin of  tbe  feudal  system. 

In  regard  to  this  origin  a  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ion has  existed.  3Jontcs.quieu,  Guizot,  and  the  gener- 
ality of  recent  writers  refer  feudalism  to  the  voluntary 
followers  and  companions — comites — of  the  Germanic 
chieftains,  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th 
and  succeeding  centuries ;  but  it  was  never  found 
among  those  Northern  races  in  their  original  abodes. 
Some  juridical  antiquaries  of  the  ICth  century  traced 
it  to  the  patronatus  and  cbUntela  of  ancient  Rome ;  but 
these  resembled  much  more  nearly  the  clans  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  and  the  septs  of  Ireland.  Tbe  bet- 
ter opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  principles  and  gen- 
eral framework  of  the  system  were  of  later  Roman  or- 
igin, whatever  modifications  and  developments  they 
may  have  received  in  tbe  Teutonic  kingdoms.  This 
is  the  view  ef poured  by  Franciscus  Italduinus  (ad 
Ijtyts  RomuU,  apud  Heineccii  Jurispr.  Rom.  et  Alt.  i, 
00),  the  profound  but  inconstant  jurist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  was  entertained  by  his  rival,  the  greater  ju- 
rist Cujaci  us,  and  favored  by  Camden  in  his  Britannia, 
and  by  L>n  Cange  in  bis  wondrous  Latin  Glossary.  It 
has  been  reaffirmed,  with  suitable  rectifications,  by  Sir 
Francis  Ptlgiave,  Lehu&rou,  Ozanum,  and  a  few  re- 
cent students  of  mediaeval  archa-ology.  This  view 
docs  not  conflict  with  the  distinct  acknowledgment  of 
Teutonic  influences  in  animating,  sustaining,  and 
im  ulding  the  feudal  elements. 

It  is  impossible  to  introduce  here  either  the  argu- 
ments or  the  evidences  by  which  this  conclusion  may 
be  confirmed ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more 
than  examine  the  titles  Benefciaritis,  £mf>hytetutit, 
M Hilts  Limitanei,  Lo(i,  Cvloni,  Adscriptitii,  Inovilini, 
in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  the  same  titles,  with 
the  addition  of  Cotnmendatio,  f'ruitum,  and  its  deriva- 
tives, in  Du  Cange,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  its  sub- 
stantial correctness.  It  may  bo  expedient  to  corrob- 
orate this  position  by  citing  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
in  a  Latin  author  of  such  an  organization :  "  Sola, 
qua-  de  hostibus  capta  stmt,  limitaneis  ducibus  et  militi- 
btis  dnnuvit.  ita  ut  corum  ita  essent,  si  heredes  illomm 
militarent,  hec  unquum  ad  privatos  pertinerent;  di- 
crns.  allentius  eos  mitilarent,  si  rnVon  sua  rura  defende- 
runt"  (Lamprid.  Alex.  A>>wm»,  c.  Iviii ;  Cod.  Theod. 
vii,  xv,  ii;  Sovrll.  Theod.  xxxiv;  Cod.  Jmt.  xi,  lx 
[lix],  3;  Bucking,  Notit.  Dign.  i,  292;  ii,  1C68»).  To 
this  may  tie  added  a  significant  exposition  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  like  arrangements  sprung  up  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Roman  empire.  .  .  .  "Tradunt  sc  ad  tuen- 
dum  protoge ndumque  majoribus,  dedititios  se  divitum 
fiaunt,  el  quasi  in  jus  eorum  ditionemque  transcend* 
unt :  nec  tamen  grave  hoc  nut  indignum  urbUrnrer, 
immo  potius  grutularer  banc  potentum  magnitudinem  am- 
bus st  jtauperts  dedunt ;  si  patrocinia  ista  non  venderent, 
ti  ipjod  se  humiles  diawt  defensare,  humanHati  tribue- 
rmt,  non  atpidilati"  (Solvianus,  De  Gubemat.  Dei,  v. 
viii).    The  class  technically  designated  dedititii  ulti- 
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mately  merged  into  serfdom,  it  is  true,  but  only  by 
J  ustinian's  edict  of  530  {Cod.  vii,  v) ;  and  the  term  is 
plainly  metaphorical  in  Salvian. 

Wherever  the  Teutonic  hordes  passed  the  frontiers 
of  the  Human  empire,  they  found  the  presence  or  the 
memory  of  the  Milites  Lintitanei,  whose  constitution, 
traceable  beyond  the  reign  of  Augustus,  accorded  with 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  undeveloped  feudal- 
ism. These  military  borderers  were,  indeed,  of  kin- 
dred blood  and  race,  and  when  they  were  supplanted 
or  overlaid  by  new  tribes,  the  institution*  were  retain- 
ed, which  had  iwen  designed  as  a  protection  against 
incursion.  This  was  only  the  observance  of  the  ha- 
bitual policy  of  the  barbarians  in  regard  to  the  Kouian 
civilization. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  feudal  scheme, 
like  all  other  imperial  forms,  was  contracted  or  extend- 
ed, weakened  or  strengthened,  according  to  the  changes 
of  fortune  and  social  condition  which  checkered  the 
agitated  and  anxious  periods  attending  the  overthrow 
of  the  Western  empire.  At  times  it  was  as  much  dis- 
guised and  obscured,  as  largely  recompounded  with 
Teutonic  associations,  as  was  the  evur-subsi*ting  Ro- 
man jurisprudence  during  the  same  ages.  Rut  it  sur- 
vived in  spirit  and  in  outline,  ready  always  to  multi- 
ply its  ramifications,  and  to  attain  such  proportions  as 
contemporaneous  necessities  might  induce.  It  is  thus 
tliat  its  existence  nnd  operation  so  frequently  elude 
re;  ml  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  its  growth,  and 
that  its  origin  is  so  often  referred  to  the  late  era  when 
it  became  predominant  and  universal  as  the  sole  cor- 
rective of  returning  anarchy  under  the  feeble  success- 
or* of  Charlemagne. 

It  is  impracticable,  within  the  space  at  command,  to 
recount  and  explain  the  successive  transformations  of 
feudalism  which  culminated  in  the  perfect  type  of  the 
feudal  system  in  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries. 
Its  development  accompanied  and  was  due  to  the  pro- 
gressive dissolution  and  increasing  inaptitude  of  the 
complex  administrative  organization  of  imperial  Rome. 
A  distinction  of  ages  and  a  contradistinction  of  insti- 
tutions have  been  suspected  In  the  succession  of  the 
t?rms  tnunera,  bmefiria,  and feudal  and  feudalism  has 
b»en  restricted  to  the  period  when  the  last  of  these 
designations  prevailed.  Munera  is  supposed  to  reprc- 
ent  estates  at  will;  benefcia,  estates  for  life;  and 
ftuda,  estates  of  inheritance.  It  has  l>ecn  assumed 
that  feudalism  could  not  properly  he  said  to  exist  un- 
til benefices  became  hereditary.  Rut  the  essence  of 
feudalism  does  not  reside  in  the  duratiou  of  the  estate, 
but  in  the  nature,  and  especially  in  the  obligation  of 
the  tenure.  Moreover,  the  contrasted  terms  may  be 
in  some  measure  concurrent  with,  but  they  do  not  de- 
note, such  diversities  of  duration.  Munera  is  a  ge- 
neric term  applied  to  all  honors,  dignities,  offices,  and 
donations.  There  was  no  such  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion, in  meaning  or  in  time,  as  Montesquieu  and  oth- 
ers imagine,  between  estates  for  life  and  estates  herita- 
ble. Such  precision  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  habits 
and  the  dispositions  of  those  troubled  but  practical 
ages.  Life  estates  were  concede  in  Germany  ns  late 
as  1378.  The  commencement  of  hereditary  feuds  is 
often  referred  to  Hugh  Capet,  in  947.  Montesquieu 
assigns  it  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Raid,  in  877. 
Rut  such  tenures  are  found  under  Ixmis  le  Debonnairc 
in  814 ;  and  in  the  form  of  brnrjvia  they  were  custom- 
ary under  the  Roman  empire.  Estates  in  perpetuity 
are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  bmrficin  as  early  as 
759  (Rat pert,  Coats  8.  Galli,  §  2,  apud  Pertz,  Man. 
Germ.  UisK  il,  63 ;  comp.  S.  Anskarii  Vita  8.  Witleha- 
di,  |  8 ;  Ibid.  p.  882).  Rut,  in  order  to  ascribe  a  pure- 
ly Germanic  origin  to  feuds,  beneficia  and  feu/la  have 
been  represented  as  diverse  institutions.  They  are 
used  as  convertible  terms  throughout  the  Hook  of 
Fend*.  44  Feodum  idem  aim  benefieio,"  says  Pu  Cange 
(s.  v.,  p.  258,  col.  1).  King  Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Cas- 
tile, declares  in  Lot  Siete  Partidat:  "  Fevdo  e$  bene- 


fchio  que  d  i  el  $eMor  a  . 
casallo,  tt  le  /tee  homenage  de  ttrle  teal.  K  tomo  ette 
notnbre  dj fe  que debt  siempre guardar  el  casallo  al tenor." 
The  term  feudum  is  a  barbarous,  and  probably  hybrid 
compound,  whose  first  employment  Hallam  assigns  to 
a  constitution  of  Robert  I  of  France  in  1008,  though  it 
is  found  in  a  constitution,  of  somewhat  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  8*4.  Were  there  no 
fiefs  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  this  name  ?  If 
there  were,  then  beneficia  are  fiefs.  If  there  were  not, 
then  fiefs  arc  the  same  things  as  benrficia.  The  con- 
fusion has  proceeded  front  the  fantastic  derivation  of 
Fetid,  from  the  supposed  Teutonic  word  Fe,  represent- 
ed by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Fat,  Frok,  fee,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian od,  odh,  property.  Unfortunately,  feudal- 
ism was  a  late  and  very  partial  innovation  among 
both  Anglo-Saxons  and  Scandinavians,  while  the  term 
Feudwu  springs  up  along  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Fe<>h  is  congenerous  to  the  Latin  prats— pecor~ 
u  —  if  not  borrowed  from  it.  The  fe  in  Ft-od,  the 
Spanish  and  Provencal  fe,  the  modern  French  foi,  the 
ScotchyVt*,  are  ap|»arently  nothing  but  contractions  of 
the  Latin  fide  or  Italian  fide.  "  Fcudum,  endo,  a 
fide,  quia  vox  ex  Italia  in  Germaniam  venit.  Kt  ante 
steculutn  lii  ftuda  in  Germania  et  apud  omnet  Franco* 
beneficia  appellabantur"  (Leibnitz,  Colled.  Etymolog. 
Opp.  ed.  Dutcns,  torn.  vi.  pt.  ii,  p.  68,  59).  "  Nulla  au- 
tem  inmtitura  debet  ei  fieri,  qui  fideiitatem  facere  rent- 
s  it,  quum  a  fidelitate  feodum  dicatur  eel  a  fide"  (Libb. 
Fvuil.  ii,  Hi,  3;  compare  vii).  This  derivation  of  the 
term  Feod  is  singularly  corroborated  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "  truage"  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Morte  d'Ar- 
tur:  "And  thus  Sir  Marhana  every  day  sent  unto 
king  Marke  for  to  pay  the  truage  which  was  behind  of 
seven  years,  or  else  to  find  a  knight  to  fight  with  him 
for  the  truage"  (pt.  ii,  ch.  iv,  Romance  of  Sir  Tritfrem). 

It  is  indubitable  that  feudal  tenures  long  existed  in 
the  midst  of  Roman  fundi  and  posscssionts,  and  of  Ger- 
manic allodial  estates ;  it  is  also  unquestionable  that 
these  were  gradually  absorbed  or  transmuted  into  feu- 
dal tenement-,  for  the  conversion  of  allodial  into  feu- 
dal holdings  is  illustrated  by  ample  documentary  evi- 
dence; and  it  is  also  certain  that  this  feudalization 
of  the  land  was  not  completed  till  the  times  when  the 
word  fwla  comes  into  use.  Rut  this  will  not  justify 
the  juridical  distinctions  which  have  been  proposed, 
nor  sanction  the  alleged  derivation  of  Feod,  nor  sus- 
tain the  Germanic  origination  of  the  tenure.  The  des- 
ignation of  Feod  may  well  have  been  devised  as  a 
counterpart  to  aUodh ;  but  the  generally  received  ety- 
mology of  allwlh  is  very  unreliable,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  for  referring  it  to  the  same 
source  as  the  common  English  word  /<>/.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  examined  here.  (Compare 
Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England,  bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  vol.  i,  p. 
90,  91,  with  Procopios,  De  Bc-'l.  Vandal,  i,  v,  in  regard 
to  the  i:\ijooi  Bai'<*iAtt»i>.) 

In  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  the  feudal  system 
acquired  its  widest  extension,  assumed  its  full,  sym- 
metrical form,  and  engrossed  nearly  all  the  functions 
of  government,  judicature,  police,  war,  and  industrial 
organization.  It  constrained  and  overshadowed  the 
attenuated  framework  of  the  Roman  administrative 
constitution  (which,  however,  coexisted  with  it),  and 
adapted  itself  to  it  by  making  the  king  the  feudal  su- 
ze-nin  of  the  nation — the  emperor,  the  supreme  tem- 
poral head  of  Christendom.  Everything  accepted  a 
feudal  complexion  and  a  feudal  structure— "  nothing 
but  did  suffer  a  sea-change."  The  process  of  govern- 
ment, the  public  revenue,  the  offices  of  state,  the  modes 
of  jurisdiction,  the  command  in  war,  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  the  municipal  arrangements,  the  guilds 
nnd  corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  the  occupations  of 
rural,  mining,  and  other  industry,  were  all  feudalized. 
Everything  rested  on  homage,  fealty,  and  the  military 
tenure  of  land,  or  was  assimilated  to  the  forms  spring- 
ing from  that  basis.    As  in  the  Russian  empire,  aT 
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office  or  authority  is  invested  with  a  military  charac- 
ter and  designation,  so  everything  under  the  feudal 
system  adopted  a  feudal  type.  To  this  cause  we  must 
attribute  the  ecclesiastical  baronies  which  arose  during 
the  period,  and  also  the  priestly  warriors,  the  fighting 
abbots,  and  the  knightly  bishops,  who  inspire  such 
surprise  and  disgust  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Koman  Church,  with  the  pope  at  it*  head,  wad  the  spi  - 
itual  empire,  rivalling  and  co-ordinate  with  the  secu- 
lar empire  of  Germany,  and  contending  for  a  loftier 
supremacy.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  became 
Iwronial  and  feudal  throughout  all  its  provinces  and 
dioceses,  as  the  counterpart  and  counterpoise  of  the 
feudal  kingdoms,  and  duchies,  and  counties,  under  the 
acknowledged  but  disregarded  suzerainty  of  the  holy 
Koman  empire.  No  other  scheme,  no  idea  inconsis- 
tent with  the  prevailing  scheme,  could  be  entertained 
among  populations  saturated  with  feudalism,  aud  en- 
vironed with  it*  universal  atmosphere.  How  thor- 
oughly the  Church  had  accepted  the  general  feudali- 
zation  is  shown  by  an  allocution  of  pope  Innocent  II 
to  the  Lateran  Council,  April  20,  1139:  "The  pontifi- 
cal throne  is  the  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  dignity ;  so  that  every  such  office  or  dignity  is  to 
be  received  at  the  bands  of  the  Koman  pontiff  as  a 
feoff  of  the  Holy  See,  without  which  enjeojinent  no  such 
office  can  be  lawfully  exercised  or  mjoyetP'1  (quoted  by 
Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri,  bk.  xii,  ch.  i). 

By  this  process,  infinitely  diversified,  though  ever 
essentially  the  same,  society  was  slowly  reconstructed 
and  re-edified  through  long  generations  of  anarchy, 
wretchedness,  and  foreign  peril  from  new  swarms  of 
ruthless  assailants.  The  elements  and  forces  of  a  new 
civilization  were  thus  collected  and  harmonized,  and 
were  rccombined  into  a  uniform  and  coherent  system 
on  the  simple  basis  of  fidelity  between  man  and  man. 
Ancient  paganism  had  died  out,  and  universal  scepti- 
cism had  supervened  before  the  new  religious  faith 
which  was  to  regenerate  the  world  had  l»een  accepted 
by  minds  still  largely  tainted  with  heathenism.  All 
human  trust  had  been  betrayed  and  dissipated ;  all  so- 
cial ligaments  had  been  cor  oded  or  ruptured  ;  all  de- 
pendence upon  government,  law,  and  public  force  had 
been  deceived  and  outraged ;  and  yet — consentaneous- 
ly with  the  introduction  of  a  new  religious  creed,  and 
of  fresh  races  to  maintain  that  creed  (Salvian.  De  Gu- 
bernat.  IM;  Augustine,  Civitas  /Mi}— the  seeds  of  a 
renovated  social  union  were  sprouting  in  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  the  dissolving  empire,  and  grew  up  hi  the 
midst  of  violence  and  disorder  : 

"  Per  dsrAna,  ju-r  <  *  'es,  nb  ip«o 
Ducit  ope*  anluimiKitic  feno  " 

This  now  growth,  from  its  earliest  development,  pro- 
tected life  and  property,  rendered  industry  possible 
once,  more,  sustained  or  revived  languishing  hope,  de- 
fended the  shattered  relics  of  tbo  old  civilization  from 
the  ruin  of  interminable  swarms  of  ever-increasing 
barbarians,  disciplined  communities  in  hal.its  of  obe- 
dience and  order,  renewed  the  culture  of  the  soil,  re- 
organized the  nations,  and  inaugurated  a  new  series 
of  the  ages  by  introducing  loyal  faith  between  lord 
and  vassal,  and  the  honorable  protection  of  the  weak 
by  the  |K)werful.  The  political  renovation  thus  ran 
parallel  with  the  spiritual  transmutation,  deriving  life 
and  encouragement  from  it  even  when  resisting  its  in- 
fluence, and  confirming  its  dominion  even  while  con- 
taminating its  morality  by  the  infection  of  worldly 
interests  and  passions.  Though  the  feudal  order  nev- 
er realized  in  practice  the  ideal  which  its  function  sug- 
gests—what  human  institution  has  ever  done  this? — 
though  sore  blemishes  at  all  times  stained  its  actual 
manifestations,  yet  the  strong  but  rare  eulogies  be- 
stowed upon  it  are  fully  justified  by  the  inestimable 
services  which  it  rendered  to  the  nations  during  the 
millennial  agony  of  humanity.  High,  indeed,  must 
be  the  merits  which  provoke  a  concert  of  praise  from 
such  antipodes  as  Montesquieu  and  De  Maistre,  and 


make  the  former  proclaim  his  conviction  that  "the 
feudal  system  was  the  best-constituted  government 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth ;"  and  the  latter  declare 
that  "feudalism  was  the  most  perfect  institution  that 
the  universe  has  seen."  The  criminations  which  have 
been  so  bitterly,  and  not  altogether  unjustly,  directed 
against  the  feudal  spirit,  are  applicable  to  its  decline, 
when  it  had  rendered  its  incomparable  service  to  man- 
kind, and  had  become  an  embarrassment  and  a  tyran- 
ny amid  the  enlarging  industry,  the  augmented  intel- 
ligence, and  the  ampler  aspirations  which  its  long  du- 
ration had  cherished  and  trained. 

Montesquieu  boasted  of  closing  his  discussion  of 
feudalism  where  others  commenced,  yet  he  mistook  or 
overlooked  ita  true  antecedents  and  characteristics. 
From  this  notice  nearly  everything  has  l>een  excluded 
which  is  repeated  in  familiar  or  accessible  authors; 
nor  has  the  associated  topic  of  serfs  and  serfdom  been 
noticed,  as  it  presents  an  occasion  for  extended  and 
independent  consideration. 

From  Blackstone,  Kobertson,  Hallam,  etc.,  may  lie 
learned  the  hahitual  organization  of  nations  during 
the  maturity  of  the  feudal  system.  From  authors  of 
a  like  character  may  be  pleasantly  ascertained  the  ro- 
mantic aud  other  aspects  of  those  memorable  develop- 
ments of  feudalism,  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry — "a 
gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay."  From  similar 
sources  may  be  drawn  all  needful  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  various  species  of  feuds  or  fees,  and  to  what 
are  called  feudal  incidents.  These  incidents  attached 
to  every  fief,  and  consisted  of,  1.  Keliefs;  2.  Fines  on 
alienation:  3.  Kscheats;  4.  Aids;  5.  Wardship;  G.  Mar- 
riage (Hallum,  Hist.  Middle  Age*,  ch.  ii,  pL  i ;  Black- 
stone,  Comm.  bk.  ii,  ch.  v  ;  Kobert  (du  Var),  IF.si.  de  la 
Class  Ouvrure,  liv.  iv,  ch.  vi ;  liv.  v,  ch.  i-iv).  These 
servitia,  or  burdens,  varied  somewhat  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries ;  they  were  incidental  rather 
than  essential  to  feudalism,  and  most  of  tlu-m  accom- 
panied the  early  Koman  cluntela.  Their  exposition, 
therefore,  is  not  indispensable  in  a  summary  apprecia- 
tion of  the  general  characterises  and  operation  of  the 
feudal  system. 

A  uthorities. — To  give  a  list  of  authorities  for  such 
topics  as  Fief,  Feudalism,  Feudal  System,  would  require 
the  enumeration  of  volumes  sufficient  for  an  extensive 
library.  It  may  suffice  to  note  here  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  connected  with  the  subject,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  already  referred  to,  and  most  of  which  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  writer :— Codex  Thtodosianus 
(ed.  Gothofredus) ;  Corpus  Juris  CicHis  (ed.  Gothofre- 
dus);  Basilica  (ed.  Heimbach);  Baluzii  Capitularia— 
a  more  complete  aud  satisfactory  edition  is  found  in 
Pertz,  Monumenta  Hist.  Germ. ;  I.ibri  Fiudorum,  cum 
common  La  thine  J.  Cujacii ;  Foucher,  Assizes  de  Jerusa- 
lem; Beugnot,  Assizts  de  Jerusalem  (very  instructive 
extracts  from  this  text  are  given  in  Cantu,  Hist.  Vni' 
rerstlU,  vol.  ix,  ap|>cnd.  A) ;  Les-peyres,  FntsUhung  u. 
AUeste  Leurbeitutg  der  Libb.  Feudorum;  Marculli  For- 
mulare;  henuiuano\r,Cvuttumes  de  Heauroisis ;  Houard, 
Coutumes  A  #glo~Sormaudes  ;  Loysel,  Institutions  Cvu- 
tutnierts;  Alteserra,  Or  gines  Fiudorum;  Caravita, Pra- 
lectiones  Fet.daks;  Ciagius,  De  Fiudis ;  Dalrymple, 
History  <f  Feudal  Property;  Uoehmer,  Principia  Juris 
Feudiinim :  Salvaing,  I  'sage  de*  Fiefs;  Brussel,  Vsage 
General  des  Fu-fs ;  Jenichen,  Thesaw  us  Juiis  Ftudalis , 
Tur»:ole,  Traiti  de  la  Seigmurie  Fevdale  Unirerst IU , 
Guyot,  Des  Fiefs;  Institute  ns  F>u  dales ;  Winfpeare, 
Abusi  Feud ili :  (icUaueT.O'igines  Feodi ;  Le  Fevre,  De. 
rOriyine.  des  Fufs ;  De  Gaill.  rdoii.  Seems  de  la  Vie  F,o- 
dale  au  nii  Sitae;  Galland,  Tra-ie  du  Frmu-Alunt ;  La 
Boulaye,  Hist,  du  Dro  t  Fancier  en  Occident ;  l.chucrou, 
Institutions  M*ror:ngienties  rt  Ciirolinyitnws  ;  Bucking, 
Sotitiii  IHgnittiium  Utriusque  Imperii;  Meyer,  Esprit, 
Origins,  »  /  Progr**  des  Institutions  Judiciaiies  ;  Allen, 
()n  the  Rnytd  Prtrogatire ;  Spence,  Inquiry  into  the  Ori 
gin  of  the  Jmits  and  Institutions  of  Modern  Europe ; 
Equitable  Juiisprudenct  if  the  CWf  of  Chancery,  vol.  i  i 
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Savigny,  Hist,  du  Droit  Romtnn ;  Mortreuil,  Hist,  du 
Droit  Hyunt'.n;  Du  Cange,  Glossaratm  Med.  et  Inf. 
lAi!initutU ;  Du  Bos,  Hist.  Crit.  tie  la  Monanhie  Fran- 
fain;  Boulainvilliors,  Mem.  f/Ut. tur f Etat de  France ; 
Mably,  tH»eTvatims  sur  VHistolre  de  Fntnce ;  Made- 
moiselle Do  Lczurdicrc,  Thsorie  des  lots  poliliques  de  la 
Monarch**  Fntncaue ;  Montlosier,  De  I  t  Monarchic 
Francaisr ;  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Luis,  liv.  xxx, 
xxxi ;  (iuizot.  Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe ;  Hist, 
de  la  Cir.  en  France;  Ozanatn,  Iai  Civilisation  an  Gu- 
quitme  Siecle ;  Etudes  Germani/ues ;  Ulackstone,  Cum* 
menttirits  >rn  the  hoc*  of  Englan.1;  Rol*r  t»on,  Life  of 
the  Empror  Charles  V ;  Lyttelton,  History  if  Henry  II, 
Eing  '<f  England;  Hal  lain,  History  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  Supplemrnt ;  Kcmbl.?,  The  Sarons  in  England ;  Pal- 
gr.tve.  The  English  Cmxmonwealtk ;  Hist,  of  Sormandy 
and  England;  St.  Palayc,  Histoire  de  la  Chevalerie ;  St. 
Marie,  Diss.  Hist,  tur  la  Chevalerie.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Field  (usually  rn:p,  tad  eh'  [poetic  *,nb,  today"], 
aypoc.  ;  but  occasionally  e'rtts,  land  [Chald. 

1?.  bar,  open  country],  vwou ;  y*n,  chuts,  outdoors; 
HJ?^n,  cheOtxh' ,  a  portion  or  plot,  \u>piov;  H^TS. 
thelemah',  a  cultivated  feld,  according  to  Gesenius 
and  Furst  from  the  context,  in  the  plur.  Deut.  xxxii, 
32;  2  Kings  xxiii,  4 ;  Isa.  xvi,  8  ;  Jer.  xxxi, -10;  Hab. 
iii,  17;  also  23*,  yagtb',  an  arable  field,  in  the  plur. 
Jer.  xxxix,  10).    The  Hebrew  sadth  is  not  adequately 
represented  by  our  "field:"  the  two  word*  agree  in 
describing  culticated  land,  but  they  differ  in  point  of 
extent,  the  swleh  Iteing  specifically  applied  to  what  is 
unenrliwd.  while  the  opposite  notion  of  enclosure  is  in- 
volved in  the  word  fell  (compare  Deskkt).    The  es- 
sence of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously  taken  to 
lie  in  each  of  these  notions.  Gesenius  {Thejaunit,  p. 
1321)  giving  it  the  sense  of  freedom,  Stanley  (Palest. 
p.  4*4)  that  of  sm'jothnest,  comparing  arvum  from  arare. 
On  the  one  band  sadeh  is  applied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  pisturc  (Gen.  xxix,  2;  xxxi,  4; 
xxxiv.  7  :  Exod.  ix,  3),  tillage  (Gen.  xxxvii,  7 ;  xlvii, 
24  ;  ({nth  ii,  2,  3;  Job  xxiv.fi;  Jer.  xxvi,  18 ;  Mic.  iii, 
12),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xiv,  23,  A.  V.  "ground;"  Psa. 
exxxii,  »'>).  or  mountain-top  (Judg.  ix,  32, 36;  2  Sam.  i, 
21):  and  in  some  instances  in  marked  opposition  to 
the  neigh'iorin*  wilderness,  as  in  the  instance  of  Jacob 
settling  in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19),  the 
field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi,  35;  Numb,  xxi,  20,  A.  V. 
"country;'*  Kuth  i,  IX  and  the  vale  of  Siddiin,  i.  e. 
of  the  cul'ivateil  fells,  which  formed  the  oasis  of  the 
l*enta|MdU  (Gen.  xiv,  3,  8),  though  a  different  sense 
has  been  given  to  the  name  (by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p. 
1321).    On  the  other  hand,  the  sadeh  is  frequently 
contracted  with  what  is  enclosed,  whether  a  vineyard 
(Exod.  xxii,  5;  Lev.  xxv,  3,  4;  Numb,  xvi,  14;  xx. 
17:  com  pure  Numb,  xxii,  23,  "the  ass  went  into  the 
field,"  with  ver.  24,  "a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall 
l«ing  on  this  side  and  a  wall  on  that  side"),  a  garden 
(:he  very  name  of  which,      implies  enclosure),  or  a 
walled  town  (Deut.  xxviii,  3,  lf>):  unwalled  villages 
or  scattered  houses  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as 
fields  (Lev.  xxv,  31).  and  hence  the  expression  n'c 
rtriu;  a  yooi'C  =  hmises  in  the  fells  (Vulg.  in  villas ;  Mark 
vi,  36.  art).    In  many  passages  the  term  implies  what 
is  remote  from  a  house  (Gen.  iv,  8;  xxiv,  63;  Deut. 

xxii,  25)  or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxv,  27 ;  the  Sept..  however,  refers  it  to  his  j 
character,  uyooiroc) :  this  is  more  fully  expressed  by  i 
"7?-?         '  the  openfeir  (Lev.  xlv,  7,  53;  xvil,  5;  J 
Numb,  xix,  16;  2  Sam.  xi,  11),  with  which  is  natural- 
ly coupled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  desertion  (  Jer. 
ix,  22;  Exek.  xvi,  5;  xxxii,  4;  xxxiii,  27;  xxxix, 
.'>).    See  Meadow. 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones.  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Deut.  xix, 
14;  xxvii,  17;  comp.  Job  xxiv,  2;  Prov.  xxii,  28; 

xxiii,  10) ;  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  t!ie  fields 


liable  to  damage  from  straying  cattle  (Exod.  xxii,  5) 
or  fire  (ver.  6;  2  Sun.  xiv,  8u);  hence  the  necessity 
of  constantly  watching  Hocks  und  herds,  the  people  so 
employed  being  in  the  present  day  named  Xtttitr  (Wor- 
Ubet,' Syria,  i,  2U3).  A  certain' amount  of  protection 
was  gained  by  sowing  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  tho 
grain  crops  on  the  outside:  "spelt"  appears  to  have 
been  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  (Isa.  xxviii, 
25,  as  in  the  margin).  From  the  absence  of  enclos- 
ures, cultivated  land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a 
field,  whether  it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  are » 
(Gen.  xxiii,  13, 17  ;  Isa.  v,  8),  a  man's  whole  inherit- 
ance (Lev.  xxvii,  16  sq. ;  Kuth  iv,  6;  Jer.  xxxii,  'J. 
25  ;  Prov.  xxvii,  26;  xxxi,  16),  the  ager  publicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48;  Neh.  xii,  21*).  as  distinct,  however, 
from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the  walls  of 
the  Levitical  cities,  which  was  called        w  (A.  V. 

"  suburbs"),  and  was  deemed  an  appendage  of  the 
town  itself  (Josh,  xxi,  11, 12),  or,  lastly,  the  territory 
of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv,  7;  xxxii,  3;  xxxvi,  35;  Numb, 
xxi,  20;  Kuth  i,  6;  iv,  8;  1  Sam.  vi,  1 ;  xxvii,  7, 11). 
In  1  Sam.  xxvii,  5,  "a  town  in  tho  field"  (Autb.Vers. 
"country") -a  provincial  town  as  distinct  from  the 
royal  city.  A  plot  of  ground  separated  from  a  larger 
one  was  termed  rnb  rjr^n  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19;  Kuth 
ii,  3;  1  Chron.  xi,  18),  or  simply  nj?Vn  (2  Sam.  xiv, 
50;  xxiii,  12;  comp.  2  Sam.  xix,  2L>).  Fields  occa- 
sionally received  names  after  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkatb-Hazzurim,  the  fill  of  the  strong  men,  or  possi- 
bly of  swords  (2  Sam.  ii,  16),  or  from  the  use  to  which 
they  may  have  been  applied  (2  Kings  xviii,  17;  Isa. 
vii,  8;  Matt,  xxvii,  7).    See  Land. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  "  fruit- 
ful field"  (Isa.  x,  18;  xxix,  17;  xxxii.  15,  16)  and 
"plentiful  field"  (Isa.  xvi,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,  33)  are  not 
connected  with  sadeh,  but  with  tunnel,  meaning  a  park 
or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a  wilderness  or 
a  forest.  The  same  term  occurs  in  2  Kings  xix,  23, 
and  Isa.  xxxvii,  24  (A.  Vers.  "Carmel");  Isa.  x.  IX 
("forest),"  and  Jer.  iv,  26  ("fruitful  place").  See 
Cakmeu  Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  5,  r^T-nni^  (A.  V. "  fruitful  field"),  which 
means  a  field  suited  tor  planting  suckers.    See  Auiti- 

CULTt'ltlC 

Field,  David  Dudley,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  East  Gitilfo  d,  Conn..  May  20, 
17*1 ,  prepared  for  college  under  Dr.  John  Elliott,  of 
Guilford,  and  graduated  at  Yale  In  1802.  After  stud- 
ying theology  under  Dr.  Backus,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  18*>3,  and  was  installed  pastor  at  East  Had- 
dam  in  1804.  Ho  filled  this  charge  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success  until  1818,  and  in  1819  accepted  a 
call  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.  After  eighteen  years'  pas- 
toral service  at  Stockbridge,  he  was  called  in  1837  to 
his  old  parish  at  Haddain.  In  184#  he  travelled  in 
Europe.  In  1K51  he  gave  up  his  charge  at  Haddum. 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement 
at  Stockbridge,  where  he  died  April  15,  1867.  Dr. 
Field  was  a  man  of  strong  character.  His  mental 
powers  were  vigorous  and  comprehensive ;  his  culture 
was  at  once  thorough  and  varied.  His  duties  as 
preacher  and  pastor  were  always  filled  with  conscien- 
tious care ;  and  his  long  pastorates,  with  the  unusual 
case  of  his  return  to  his  first  charge  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-three  years,  sufficiently  attest  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  |>arishioners.  Of  his  ten  children, 
six  sons  are  now  living,  and  all  eminent  as  profession- 
al men  ;  among  them  arc  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  "  father" 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  "and  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evangelist.  Besides  a  numl>er  of  oc- 
cisional  sermons,  Dr.  Field  published  History  of  Mid* 
dlesex: — History  of  llerkshire : — Genealogy  of  the  lirau 
nerd  Family.—  Appleton's  Annual  CyvLrji.  1867,  p.  801. 

Field,  Richard,  D.D.,  one  of  the  best  of  the  High- 
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Church  writers  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  was  born  at 
Hampstead,  Hertfordshire,  in  1501,  uud  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  Hull,  Oxford,  where  be  lectured  for  seven 
years  on  logic  and  philosophy,  and  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  learned  preacher  and  an  acute  disputant. 
He  was  afterwards  reader  of  divinity  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London,  and  rector  of  Burghclear  in  Hampshire.  Here 
he  refused  the  ofTer  of  St,  Andrew's,  in  Holborn,  Lon- 
don, a  much  more  valuable  living,  that  be  might  serve 
God  and  pursue  hi*  studies  in  a  more  retired  situation. 
)n  15SW  queen  Elizabeth  made  him  one  of  her  chap- 
lains, and  he  formed  a  warm  friendship  with  Kichard 
Hooker,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit.  In  1604  he  was 
mide  canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  1609  dean  of  Glouces- 
ter. "  He  was  esteemed  a  perfect  oracle  in  ecclesias- 
tical learning.  Divines,  even  of  the  first  order,  scarce 
ever  went  to  him  without  loading  themselves  with 
questions.  Fuller  calls  him  'that  learned  divine,  whose 
memory  smelleth  like  a  field  which  the  I-ord  bath 
blessed.'  When  king  James  heard  bim  preach  the  first 
time,  he  said,  'This  is  a  Field  for  God  to  dwell  in.'  His 
majesty  retained  so  good  an  opinion  of  bim  that  he  de- 
signed to  raise  bim  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford ;  but 
God  was  pleased,  as  Mr.  Wood  remarks,  to  prefer  him 
for  a  better  place,  for,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1616, 
he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  equally  great 
and  amiable.  His  reputation  rents  securely  on  his 
great  work,  The  Hook  of  the  Church,  which  was  origin- 
ally issued  in  1606,  and  with  a  fifth  book  added  in  1810. 
A  new  edition,  printed  for  the  "'  Feci.  Hist.  Society," 
appeared  at  Cambridge.  1847-52  (4  vols.  8vo). — Hook, 
Eccl.  Bioff.  v,  116;  Middleton.  A'cc/.  Bing.  11, 374. 

Field-preaching,  or  preaching  in  the  open  air, 
"  a  plan  adopted  by  reformers  in  every  age,  in  order 
to  propagate  more  extensively  and  effectually  their 
peculiar  sentiments  among  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  Christ  and  bis  apostles  not  only  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  which  the  synagogues  afforded 
of  making  known  the '  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom'  to  those 
who  assembled  therein  from  Sabliath  to  Sabbath,  they 
also  proclaimed  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  new 
dispensation  on  the  highways  and  hedges,  on  the  sea- 
shore and  on  the  Imrrcn  ulade,  on  the  mountain's  side 
and  in  tbe  streets  of  the  teeming  city.  Wherever  men 
wore  found,  and  under  whatever  circumstances  they 
were  placed,  if  their  ears  could  be  reached,  there  tbe 
voice  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  was  heard, 
warning  sinners  of  coming  danger,  and  pointing  out 
the  only  way  of  escape — the  only  medium  of  access 
nnto  God.  So  was  it,  too,  with  other  reformers,  whose 
labors  our  limits  forbid  our  noticing,  as  we  desire  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  field-preaching  of  Whitefield 
and  Wesley.  The  practice  was  commenced  by  the 
former,  ami  that  without  any  misgivings  as  to  the  '  ir- 
regularity' of  such  a  strange  proceeding:  whereas  the 
latter,  though  a  man  of  more  highly  cultivated  intel- 
lect, and  who,  on  that  account,  ought  to  have  risen  su- 
perior to  the  prejudices  of  his  order,  was,  with  much 
reluctance,  induced  to  follow  in  the  course  so  heroical- 
ly opened  up  by  the  eloquent  Whitefield.  But  having 
once  commenced,  there  was  no  drawing  back ;  he  had 
taken  to  the  field,  and  no  man's  face  or  frown  should 
cause  him  to  retire.  John  Wesley  was  not  a  man  of 
n  weak  and  shrinking  spirit,  as  his  whole  life  testifies ; 
but  he  was  a  man  who  proved  himself  on  all  occasions 
to  be  a  good  soldior  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Whitefield 
was  refused  the  pulpits  of  the  Ixmdnn  and  Bristol 
churches,  and  after  he  had  l>een  threatened  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  the  latter  place  with  sus- 
pension and  excommunication  if  he  persisted  in  preach- 
ing in  his  diocese  without  a  license,  he  resolved  in  his 
mind  whether  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to  preach  in  the 
open  air.  Indeed,  he  had  thought  of  this  before  he 
was  refused  permission  to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
establishment,  when  he  saw  that  thousands  who  sought 
to  hear  him  could  not  gain  admittance  into  the  church- 
es.   Ho  mentioned  his  thought*  to  some  friends,  who 


pronounced  tbe  idea  to  be  a  mad  one ;  but  now,  he  be- 
lieved that  in  Bristol  bis  duty  in  this  respect  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  Moreover,  many  persons  said  to  him, 
♦  What  need  of  going  abroad?  Have  we  not  Indians 
enough  at  home  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  convert  In- 
dians, there  are  colliers  enough  at  Kingswood.'  To 
I  these,  therefore,  he  determined  to  preach  the  message 
of  reconciliation.  The  colliers  at  KingBwood  were 
without  any  means  of  religious  instruction ;  they  had 
no  church  in  which  to  worship,  no  minister  to  teach 
them  the  duties  of  religion,  or  to  pray  with  them ; 
hence  they  were  notorious  fur  their  brutality  and  wick- 
edness, and  in  times  of  excitement  were  a  terror  to  all 
around  them.  On  February  17,  1739,  Whitefield  pro- 
ceeded to  Rose  Green,  Kingswood  (his  first  field-pulpit), 
where  be  preached  to  as  many  as  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  collected,  which  were  alrout  200.  'The  ice  be- 
ing now  broke'  —  to  use  bis  own  observation  on  this 
first  open-air  sermon — be  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  same  course.  Accordingly,  be  visited  Kingswood 
frequently,  and  every  time  be  went  there  the  number 
I  of  bis  hearers  increased ;  for,  besides  the  colliers,  tbou- 
i  sands  of  all  ranks  flocked  from  Bristol  and  the  neigh- 
j  borhood,  and  tbe  congregation  was  sometimes  com- 
[  putcd  at  20,000.  With  gladness  and  eagerness  many 
of  these  despised  outcasts,  who  had  never  been  in  a 
church  in  their  lives,  received  the  instruction  of  this 
eminent  follower  of  1dm  who  'tren/  about  doing  cood.' 
'The  first  discovery,'  says  be,  'of  their  leing  affected 
was  to  see  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  w  hich 
plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks,  as  they  came 

out  of  their  coal-piU  Sometimes,  when  20,000 

people  wore  before  me,  I  had  not,  in  my  own  appre- 
hension, a  word  to  say,  either  to  God  (in  prayer)  or  to 

them  (by  preaching)  The  open  firmament 

above  me,  tbe  prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields,  w  ith  the 
sight  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in  coaches, 
some  on  horseback,  and  some  on  the  trees,  and  at  times 
all  affected  and  drenched  in  tears  together,  to  which 
sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity  of  the  approach- 
ing evening,  was  almost  too  much  for,  and  quite  over- 
came me,'  Whitefield  was  then  requested  to  preach 
in  a  howling-green  in  the  city,  and  he  complied. 
Many  of  the  audience  sneered  to  see  a  stripling  with  a 
gown  mount  a  table  on  unconsecretcd  ground ;  for 
field-preaching,  since  common  enough  in  England,  was 
then  unknown,  and  therefore  obloquy  was  poured  upon 
it.  II is  engagements  so  increased  th.it  he  sought  the 
help  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Without  delay  Mr.  Wesley  pro- 
ceeded to  Bristol,  and  on  bis  arrival  was  invited  to 
preach  in  the  open  air.  '  I  could  scarce  reconcile  my- 
self at  first,1  says  he,  'to  this  strange  way  of  preach- 
ing in  the  fields,  of  which  he  (Whitefield)  set  me  the 
example  on  the  Sunday,  having  been  all  my  life,  till 
very  lately,  so  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  de- 
cency and  order  that  I  should  have  thought  the  saving 
of  touts  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  dune  in  a  church.' 
However,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Wesley  preached 
from  a  little  eminence  in  an  o|>en  ground  adjoining 
the  city  to  about  3000  people.  In  the  days  of  White- 
ficld and  the  Wesleys  field-preaching  was  not  un fre- 
quently attended  with  danger.  Though  they  often 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  multitudes,  yet  at 
other  times  they  experienced  the  rudest  and  most  de- 
termined opposition,  and  often  their  lives  were  in  im- 
minent peril  from  the  violence  of  an  ignorant,  de- 
praved, and  excited  populace.  In  his  Earnest  Ajyx«l, 
Mr.  Wesley  asks, '  Who  is  there  among  you,  brethren, 
that  is  willing  (examine  your  own  hearts)  even  to 
save  souls  from  death  at  this  price  ?  Would  not  you 
let  a  thousand  souls  perish  rather  than  you  would  be 
the  instrument  of  rescuing  them  thus  ?  I  do  not  speak 
now  with  regard  to  conscience,  but  to  the  inconven- 
iences that  must  accompany  it.  Can  you  sustain  them 
if  you  would  ?  Can  you  bear  the  summer  sun  to  beat 
upon  your  naked  head  ?  Can  you  suffer  tbe  wintry 
I  rain  or  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blows?  Are 
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von  able  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  without  any  cover- 
ing or  defence,  when  God  casteth  abroad  his  snow  like 
wool,  or  scatters  th  hia  hoar  frost  like  ashes  ?  And  yet 
these  are  some  of  the  smallest  inconveniences  which 
accompany  field-preaching.  Far  beyond  all  these  are 
the  contradiction  of  sinners,  the  scoffs  Itoth  of  tbe  great 
vulgar  and  the  small  t  contempt  and  reproach  i>f  even* 
kind ;  often  mora  than  verbal  affront* — stupid,  brutal 
violence,  sometimes  to  the  hazard  of  health,  or  limits, 
or  life.  Brethren,  do  yon  envy  us  this  honor  ?  What, 
I  pray  you,  would  buy  you  to  be  a  field-preacher?' 
When  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  accustomed  to  field-preach- 
ing for  more  than  twenty  yearn,  h  >  made  tbe  follow- 
ing remarks :  'One  hour  in  Moorfields  might  convince 
any  impartial  man  of  the  expediency  of  field-preach- 
ing. What  building,  except  St.  Paul's  church,  could 
contain  such  a  conjugation?  and  if  it  would,  what 
human  voice  conld  have  reached  them  there?  By  re- 
peated ol tscrvations,  I  find  1  can  command  thrice  the 
number  in  the  open  air  that  1  can  under  a  roof.  And 
who  can  say  the  time  for  field-preaching  is  over,  while, 
1.  Greater  numbers  than  over  attend ;  2.  The  convert- 
ing as  well  as  the  convincing  power  of  God  is  emi- 
nently present  with  them  ?'  One  extract  more,  and 
this  article  must  close.  Mr.  Wesley  thus  describes 
these  open-air  services :  4 1  cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen 
a  more  awful  sight  than  when,  on  Rose  Green  or  the 
top  of  Hannan  Mount,  some  thousands  of  people  were 
calmly  joined  together  in  solemn  waiting  upon  God, 
while 

* "  Thf  y  stood,  and  under  open  air  ndored 

The  <iwd  who  made  birth  air,  earth,  heaven,  and  sky."  ' 

And  whether  they  were  listening  to  his  word  with  at- 
tention still  aa  night,  or  were  lifting  up  their  voice  in 
praise  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  many  a  time  have 
I  been  constrained  to  say  in  my  heart,  44  How  dreadful 
is  this  place!"  This,  also,  "ia  no  other  tlian  the  house 
of  God .'  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven !"  '  (See  .Vrmoin 
if  Wesley,  by  Coko.  Southcy,  and  Watson ;  also  Jack- 
son's C'enten  <ry  of  H'rtUyiu  JJtthodism.)  Having  now 
once  adopted  thU  mode  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
neglected  el.isse*  of  the  community,  Mr.  Wesley  never 
abandoned  it  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
hi*  brother  Charles  followed  his  example  in  the  same 
self-denying  labor  of  love,  being  urged  thereto  by  the 
indefatigable  Whitcfield.  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  first 
field-sermon  was  preached  at  Moorfields  on  June  24, 
1730,  his  congreg  ition  amounting  to  about  1000,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  preached  to  multi- 
tudes on  Kcnningtun  Common.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  preached  to  about  10,000  people  in  Moor- 
fields; and  for  several  years  he  followed  with  equal 
steps  both  his  brother  and  Mr.  Whitcfield  in  laborious 
zeal  and  public  usefulness.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Wesley  bad  not  preached  in  the  open  air  till 
the  time  he  was  induced  by  Mr.  Whitefield  to  do  so  at 
Bristol.  He  had  done  so  in  Georgia  before  Mr.  White- 
field  was  ordained,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  resum- 
ing the  practice  in  England  until  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  necessities  of  tbe  case.  He  says,  4  Wherever  I 
was  now  desired  to  preach  (in  churches),  salvation  by 

faith  was  my  only  theme  Things  were  in  this 

posture  when  I  was  told  I  must  preach  no  more  in 
this,  nnd  this,  and  another  church ;  the  reason  was 
usually  added  without  reserve,  "  Because  yon  preach 
such  doctrine."  ....  After  a  time  I  determined  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  England  which  I  had  often  done  in 
a  warmer  climate— to  preach  in  the  open  nir.'  'Be 
pleased  to  observe,'  he  adds, 4 1.  That  I  was  forbidden 
to  preach  in  any  church  '•  for  preaching  such  doc- 
trine." 2.  That  I  bad  no  desire  nor  design  to  preach 
in  the  open  air  till  r.fter  the  prohibition.  8.  That  when 
I  did,  aa  it  was  no  matter  of  choice,  so  neither  of  pre- 
meditation. There  was  no  scheme  at  all  previously 
formed  which  was  to  be  supported  thereby.  4.  Field- 
preachintc  was  therefore  a  sndden  expedient— a  thing 
submitted  to  rather  than  chosen ;  and  therefore  sub- 


mitted to  because  I  thought  preaching  even  thus  bet> 
ter  than  not  preaching  at  all.'  Field-preaching,  or,  us 
it  was  called,  tent-preaching,  that  is,  preaching  from  a 
tent,  was  common  in  Scotland  on  summer  sacramental 
occasions  up  till  a  very  recent  period.  The  practice 
still  survives  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Thou- 
sands from  neighboring  parishes  used  to  assemble  on 
the  brae  or  in  the  quiet  hollow,  und  listen  to  the  word 
of  life.  But  unhallowed  scenes  sometimes  occurred, 
of  which  Hums' s  Holy  Fair  is  an  exaggerated  picture  ; 
and  such  gatherings  have  been  discontinued.  Of  late, 
however,  field-preaching  has  been  resorted  to  for  a  dif- 
ferent pur|>ose — that  of  evangelization — so  that  the 
masses  may  be  reached  which  have  given  up  attend- 
ance at  the  house  of  God.  Even-where  the  result 
seems  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  practice  is  even*  ye.ir 
more  and  more  extensively  followed  iu  Great  Britain." 
Sec  Caj4I*-mkktikg. 

Fifth -monarchy  -men,  a  sect  of  Millenarians 
which  sprung  up  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  held 
that  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  styled 
by  tbem  tho  fifth  great  monarchy,  reckoned  in  succes- 
sion with  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
ones,  was  then  to  begin.  Under  the  leatd  of  Thoinus 
Venner,  a  wine-cooper,  they  formed  a  plot  to  inaugu- 
rate their  kingdom  of  the  saints  on  April  Uth,  ItiiT,  but 
were  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of  Thurloe,  tho  secretary 
of  state,  and  a  number  of  the  conspirators,  arrested 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
though  the  penalty  of  the  law,  death,  was  not  inflicted 
on  any  of  them.  On  tho  6th  of  January,  1661,  Borne 
fifty  or  sixty  of  these  madmen,  led  by  tho  same  Ven- 
ner, rose  ilk  insurrection,  if  wo  may  term  it  such, 
against  the  government  of  Charles  II,  proclaimed 
44  king  Jesus,"  attacked  the  police  force,  ami,  after 
concealing  themselves  for  two  days  in  Caeu  W«mkI, 
near  Highgate,  returned  to  encounter  tho  train-bands, 
insanely  believing  that  neither  bullet  nor  steel  could 
harm  them.  Most  of  them,  refusing  quarter,  were 
slain  outright;  but  Venner  and  sixteen  others  were 
taken,  tried,  and  executed. — Knight,  PojiuUtr  Hist,  of 
England,  iv,  206,  261 ;  Piviorbd  Hist,  of  Enghaul,  iii, 
421,  C79  (Chnralters's  ed.);  Burnet,  Hut.  of  Hi*  (hen 
Time*,  vol.  i,  bk.  ii ;  Baxter,  Hitt.  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  606,  All ;  Xeal,  Hitt.  of  the  Puritan*  (Lon- 
don), iv,l»6.  (J.W.M.) 

Fig.  The  usual  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  HJJtn 
(tefnah',  of  uncertain  etymology),  which  is  universally 
translated  Jig  (N.  T.  ai>Kov)  and  fg-tree  (N.  T.  <ri*/}) 
iu  both  ancient  and  modern  versions,  and  no  doubt 
correctly  so.  It  has  from  tbe  earliest  times  been  a 
highly  esteemed  fruit  in  the  East,  and  its  present  as 
well  aa  ancient  Arabic  name  is  tin.  When  figs  are 
spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  the  fig-tree,  the  masc. 
plur.  form  n*:t«n  is  used  (see  Jer.  viii,  13).  The  oth- 
er words  rendered  Jfy  in  the  Autb.  Vers,  are  :  JD  (jtag, 
44  green  fig,"  Cant.  ii.  13;  o\m£oc, 44  untimely  fig," 
Rev.  vi,  18),  a  designation  of  the  late  fig,  which,  being 
unripe  at  the  proper  time  for  gathering,  frequently 
hangs  on  the  tree  over  winter  (com p.  also  the  name 
BuTH-niAOK) ;  and  S"T:?2a  (bikkurah', 14  first  ripe." 
Isa.  xx viii.  4 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  2 ;  Mic.  vii,  1 ;  Hob.  ix,  10). 
which  denotes  the  early  or  spring  fig,  still  called  hoc- 
mre  in  Mauritania,  and  in  Spanish  aOtneora  (Shaw, 
TWnWa,  p.  870,  fbl.).    See  also  Sycamohe. 

The  fig  is  mentioned  in  so  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate 
them,  but  they  are  detailed  by  Celsius  (Hierobot.  ii, 
368).  The  first  notice  of  it,  however,  occurs  in  Gen. 
iii,  7,  where  Adam  and  Eve  are  described  as  sewing 
fig-leaves  together  to  make  themselves  aprons.  The 
common  fig-leaf  is  not  so  well  suited,  from  its  lotted 
nature,  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  practice  of  sewing  or 
pinning  leaves  together  is  very  common  in  the  East 
even  in  tbe  present  day,  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  un> 
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brellaa  are  made  of  leaves  no  pinned  or  sewn  together. 
Hence  some  have  supposed  the  Fictu  Mica  to  be  the 
tree  there  referred  to,  hut  this  is  unlikely  and  unnec- 
essary. The  fly-tree  is  enumerated  (Deut.  viii,  8)  as 
one  of  the  valuable  product*  of  Palestine,  "a  land  of 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pouie- 


The  Kig  (Fuu*  Ctuua). 

granates."  The  spies  who  were  sent  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Faran  brought  back  from  the  brook  of  Eshrol 
clusters  of  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figs.  Mount  Ol- 
ivet was  famous  for  its  tig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and 
thev  arc  still  found  there  <  see  Stanley,  -SiW  and  /'«/.#- 
tint',  p.  1x7,  4*21,  422).  The  fi<r-tree*is  referred  to  as 
ono  of  the  signs  of  prosperity  (1  Kings  iv,  25).  Hence 
"to  sit  under  one's  own  vino  and  one's  own  fig-tree" 
became  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  to 
denote  peace  and  prosperity  <  Mic.  Iv,  4  ;  Zcch.  iii,  10). 
The  failure  of  tins  fruit  is  likewise  noted  as  a  sign  of 
nflliction  (Psa.  cv.  88).  The  very  frequent  references 
which  are  made  in  the  Old  Testament  t<>  the  fig  and 
other  fruit-trees  are  in  consequence  of  fruits  forming  a 
much  more  iniportnnt  article  of  diet  in  the  warm  and 
dry  countries  of  the  East  than  they  can  ever  do  in  the 
coid  and  moist  regions  of  the  North  (sec  Judith  x,  5; 
com  p.  Mishna,  Sheliith,  iv,  7).  Figs  are  also  used  me- 
dicinally :  and  we  have  a  notice  in  2  Kings  xx,  7,  of 
their  employment  as  a  poultice  (com p.  Pliny,  xxiii,  fi2  • 
Pioscor.  i,  184).  In  the  historical  l»ooks  of  the  Old 
Testament  mention  is  made  of  cakes  of  fijrs,  u.*ed  as 
articles  of  food,  and  compressed  into  that  form  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  them  («TY/ir*c,  carictr,  Lucian,  lit. 
And.  19;  Martial,  xiii,  28).  Such  a  cake  was  called 
rvSZ?  (Talmud,  ^13?  or  -==,  Mtshna,7Yrvmo/A,  iv,8), 
or  more  fully  C-JXP  r^n,  on  account  of  its  shape, 
from  the  root  Va**4!,  to  male  round  (sec  1  Sam.  xxx, 
12 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  2  sq.).  Hence,  or  rather  from  the  Syr- 
iac  Xr'sai.  the  first  letter  ln»ing  dropped,  came  the  Gr. 
word  na\Mn  (see  Wesseling,  ad.  Diid.  Sir.  xv;i,  (57). 
Athcn.vu*  (xi,  p.  .100,  ed.  Casnub.)  makes  express  men- 
tion of  the  iraXaOn  IVoofo;.  Jerome,  on  Ezek.  vi, 
describes  the  iruXuOn  as  a  mass  of  fitfs  and  rich 
dates,  formed  into  the  shape  of  bricks  or  tile*,  and  com- 
pressed in  order  that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes 
harden  so  as  to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  The  fig  is 
still  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East,  and  in  a  dried 
«tnte,  strung  upon  cords,  it  forms  an  extensive  article 
of  commerce  from  Persia  to  India.  The  fig-tree, 
though  now  successfully  cultivated  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  the  southern  parts  of 


England,  is  yet  a  native  of  the  East,  and  probably  of 
the  Persian  region,  where  it  is  most  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  climate  there  is  such  that  the  tree  must 
necessarily  tie  able  to  bear  some  degree  of  cold,  and 
thus  be  fitted  to  travel  northwards,  and  ripen  its  fruit 
w  here  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  and  continuance  of 
summer  heat.  It  has  a  smooth  stem,  which  is  seldom 
quite  straight,  and  is  covered  with  a  gray  bark ;  the 
leaves  are  of  the  idiape  of  a  heart,  with  three  or  five 
lobes,  and  are  indented ;  the  upper  side  is  rough,  the 
lower  is  covered  with  fine  hair.  The  fruit  makes  its 
efore  the  leaves,  but  not  before  the  flow- 
or  blossom,  which  lies  concealed  within  a  hollow, 
fleshy  receptacle  (Hogg,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  676). 
The  fertilization  of  the  blossoms  iB  often  assisted  by 
an  artificial  process  called  caprification  (Pliny,  xx,21 ; 
Tournefort,  ii,  32 ;  Russel,  Aleppo,  i,  108;  Hs 
p.  221).    See  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  s.  v. 


Fig-tree  (Pietu  Carica). 

Fio-tree,  CntsED.  Few  passages  in  the  Gospels 
have  given  occasion  to  so  much  perplexity  as  that  of 
Mark  xi,  13,  where  the  evangelist  relates  the  circum- 
stance of  our  Lord's  cursing  the  fig-tree  near  Bethany : 
"And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  having  leaves,  he  came, 
if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon:  and  when 
he  came  to  it  he  found  n<  thing  but  leaves,  for  (he 
timt  of  Jig*  vom  not  yet."  The  apparent  unreasonable- 
ness of  seeking  fruit  at  a  time  when  none  could  natu- 
rally  l>e  exj»ectcd,  and  the  consequent  injustice  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  uj*»n  the  tree,  has  Issen  made  the 
ground  of  grave  impeachment  of  the  Gospel  record, 
and  of  our  Saviour's  character  itself. 

The  fig-tree  (Ficus  Carica)  in  Palestine  produces 
fruit  at  two,  or  even  three  different  periods  of  the  year : 
first,  there  is  the  bikkvrak,  or  "eariy-ri|ie  fig"  (jrpo- 
roo/ioe.  prtrcox,  Pliny,  xv,  19 ;  xvi,  49 ;  Macrob.  Sat. 
ii,  16),  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (see  Mic.  vii, 
1 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  4 ;  Hos.  ix,  10),  which  ripens  ou  an  av- 
erage towards  the  end  of  June,  though  in  favorable 
places  of  soil  or  temperature  the  figs  may  ripen  a  little 
earlier,  while  under  less  favorable  circumstances  they 
may  not  l»e  matured  till  the  middle  of  July  (liuhlc, 
Calendar  (Kcon.  p.  la).    The  bikhtrnh  drops  off  the 
i  tree  as  soon  as  ri|>e ;  hence  the  allusion  in  Nah.  iii,  12, 
when  shaken  they  "even  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the 
I  cater."    Shaw  (7'rar.  i,  264,  8vt»  ed.)  aptly  compares 
I  the  Spanish  name  brtba  for  this  early  fruit,  "quasi 
\brevt."  as  continuing  only  for  a.short  time.  About 
the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  h^tturim  the  brrmut 
or  summer  fig  begins  to  1ms  formed  ..these  rarely  ripen 
before  August  (Buhlc,  ut  »up.  p.  ^1),  when  another 
crop,  called  "  the  winter  fig,"  appear^   Shaw  descrities 
,  this  kind  as  being  of  a  much  longer,  shape  and  darker 
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complexion  than  the  Ixrmut,  hanging  and  ripening 
on  the  tree  even  after  the  leaves  are  shed,  and,  pro- 
vided the  winter  proves  mild  and  temperate,  as  gath- 
ered as  a  delicious  morsel  in  the  spring  (see  Miss  Bre- 
mer's Travels  in  the  Holy  Lai* I,  i,  195;  compare  Pliny, 
.V.  If.  xri,  26,  27).  Thus,  especially  in  sheltered  sit- 
uations (c.  g.  the  plain  nf  Gennesareth,  Josephus,  War, 
iii.  10,  K),  fresh  figs  might  be  bad  at  almost  all  seasons 
of  the  veor  (compare  Strabo,  xi,  508 ;  Columella,  A  r- 
bor.  21). 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  afiove-quoted  passage 
in  Mark  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
unsatisfactory ;  passing  over,  therefore,  the  ingenious 
though  objectionable  reading  proposed  by  Dan.  Hetn- 
siu*  (A'arrcif.  Sac.  ed.  1639,  p.  116)  of  ov  yap  »}»',  jrai- 
f><>C  avKutv — "  where  he  was,  it  was  the  season  for  figs" 
— and  merely  mentioning  another  proposal  to  read 
that  clause  of  the  evangelist's  remark  as  a  question, 
**  for  was  it  not  the  season  of  figs?"  and  the  no  less 
unsatisfactory  rendering  of  Hammond  (Annot.  ad  St. 
Murk\  "it  was  not  a  good  season  for  figs,"  we  come 
to  the  interpretations  which,  though  not  perhaps  of  re- 
cent origin,  we  find  in  modern  works. 

The  explanation  which  has  found  favor  with  most 
writers  is  that  which  understand*  the  words  kuiuoc 
oi'Kuiv  to  mean  "  the  fig-harvest the  yap  in  this  case 
in  referred,  not  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding, 
"  he  found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the  more  re- 
mote one,  "he  came  if  haply  ho  might  find  anvthin  ; 
thereon  ;"  for  a  similar  trajection  it  is  usual  to  refer  to 
Mark  xvi,  8,  4;  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  would 
then  lie  as  follows:  "And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off 
having  leaves,  he  came  if  perchance  he  might  find  any 
fruit  «n  it  (and  he  ought  to  have  found  some),  for  the 
time  of  gathering  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  he 
came  he  found  nothing  but  leaves."  (See  the  notes 
in  the  (5 reek  Testaments  of  Burton,  Trollope,  Bloom- 
ri  -Id,  Webster,  and  Wilkinson ;  Macknight,  Harm,  of 
the  Gospels,  ii,  591,  note,  1*09;  El-ley's  Annot.  ad  1.  c, 
etc.)  A  forcible  objection  to  this  explanation  will  Im> 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  viz.  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  no  figs  at  all  eata- 
ble would  be  found  on  the  trees:  the  bikkurim  seldom 
ripen  in  Palestine  Insfore  the  end  of  June,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  the  fruit,  to  use  Shaw's  expres- 
sion, would  be  "hard,  and  no  bigger  than  common 
plums,"  corresponding  in  this  state  to  the  paggim 
(-"'JQ)  of  Cant,  ii,  18,  wholly  unfit  for  food  in  an  un- 
prepared state ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that 
our  Lord  expected  to  find  something  more  palatable 
than  these  small,  sour  things  upon  a  tree  which  by  its 
show  of  foliage  bespoke,  though  falsely,  a  correspond- 
ing show  of  good  fruit,  for  it  is  important  to  rememlicr 
th:it  the  fruit  comet  before  the  bans.  Again,  if  raow 
denotes  the  "  fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose  that,  al- 
though the  fruit  might  not  have  l>een  ripe,  the  season 
was  not  very  far  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in  conse- 
quence must  have  been  considerably  more  matured 
than  these  hard  p<iggim;  but  is  it  probable  that  Mark 
would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that  it  was 
not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  figs  in  March,  when 
they  could  not  have  been  fit  to  gather  l*foro  June  at 
the  earliest?  It  would  be  letter  to  understand  the 
yap  here  in  an  adversative-illative  sense  -  although. 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the  dif- 
ficulty by  supposing  that  the  tree  in  question  was  not 
•if  the  ordinary  kind.  Celsius  (ffurob.  ii,  3H5)  says 
there  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the  Jews  by  the 
name  of  Jirn  iU»-*huncA  (mis  which  produces 

grotsuli,  "small  unripe  figs"  {paggim)  every  year,  but 
only  good  fruit  every  third  year;  and  that  our  Lord 
came  to  this  tree  at  a  time  when  the  ordinary  annual 
ground*  only  were  produced !  We  are  ignorant  as  to 
what  tree  the  Hmothshuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  apparent  u n rtnttmuhlenet s  remains  as  it 
was.    As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  {Cummcntury  in 


Mark,  1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question,  that  ll 
was  that  kind  which  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iv,  2, 
§  4)  calls  uuyvWov,  "evergreen,"  it  is  enough  to  cu» 
serve  that  tins  is  no  tig  at  all,  but  the  carol)  or  locust 
tree  (Ceratmij  siliqua).  Dr.  Thomson,  however, 
speaks  of  a  large  green-colored  fig  that  ripens  in  May 
on  Lebanon,  and  probably  much  eailier  in  milder  po- 
sitions {Land  and  Book,  i,  538). 

But,  after  all,  where  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
whoL-  transaction  ?  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the 
fruit  of  the  tig-tree  appears  before  the  leaves  (see 
Hackett,  lllvst.  of  Scripture,  p.  133) ;  consequently,  if 
the  tree  produced  leaves,  it  should  also  have  had  some 
figs  o»  well.  As  to  what  natural  causes  had  operated  to 
effect  so  unusual  a  thing  as  for  a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves 
in  March,  it  is  uniuqiortant  to  inquire ;  but  the  step- 
ping out  of  the  way  with  the  possible  chance  (♦«'  dpa, 
ri  forte,  "  under  the  circumstances ;"  see  Winer,  Gram, 
of  S.  Ttst.  Diction,  p.  463,  Masson's  transl.)  of  finding 
eatable  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of  March, 
woidd  probably  be  repeated  by  any  observant  modern 
traveller  in  Palestine.  The  whole  question  turns  on 
the  pretention*  of  the  tree;  had  it  not  proclaimed  by 
its  foliage  its  superiority  over  other  fig-trees,  and  thus 
proudly  exhibited  its  prtcociotum  ts ;  had  our  Ix>rd  at 
that  season  of  the  year  visited  any  of  the  other  fig- 
trees  upon  which  no  leaves  had  as  yet  ap|«ared  with 
the  prospect  of  finding  fruit,  then  the  case  would  be 
altered,  and  the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  real. 
The  words  of  Mark,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  which  the  order  of  the  words  naturally  sug- 
gests. The  evangelist  gives  the  reason  why  no  fruit 
«nu  found  on  the  tree,  vir„  "  Itecause  it  was  not  the 
time  for  fruit ;"  we  are  left  to  infer  the  reason  why  it 
ought  to  have  had  fruit  if  it  were  true  to  its  pretensions ; 
and  it  must  be  remem>>ered  that  this  miracle  had  a 
typical  design  (see  the  Christ.  A  nnotator,  i,  22K).to  show 
how  Ctod  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing, 
like  this  previous  fig-tree,  "to  U»  first,"  should  be 
"  last"  in  his  favor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  produced 
in  their  lives,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  well  expresses 
it,  "the  rustling  leaves  of  a  religious  profession,  the 
barren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  the  ostentations 
display  of  the  law.  and  vain  exul»erance  of  words 
without  the  good  fruit  of  works"  (comp.  Ezek.  xvii, 
24).  So  Trench  (Xotet  on  the  MiracUt,  p.  438)  con- 
cludes ;  "All  the  explanations  which  go  to  prove  that, 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  things  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  Palestine,  there  might  have  been,  even  at 
this  early  time  of  the  year,  figs  on  that  tree,  either 
winter  figs  which  hod  survived  till  spring,  or  the  early 
figs  of  spring  themselves — all  these,  ingenious  as  they 
often  are,  yet  seem  to  me  beside  the  matter.  For, 
without  entering  further  into  the  question  whether 
they  prove  their  point  or  not,  they  shatter  upon  that 
o!>  y,\(>  iff  Katfwc  nvKutv  of  Mark,  from  which  it  it  plain 
th'tt  no  tuch  calculation  of  prnbabtiitiet  brought  the  Lord 
thither,  but  those  abnormal  learet  which  he  had  a  right 
to  count  would  hurt  bem  accompanied  with  abnormal 
fruit." 

Monographs  on  this  fig-tree  cursed  by  the  Saviour 
have  been  written  in  I^itin  by  Flensl)org  (llafn.  1775), 
Gosgen  (Lips.  1697),  Hofmann  (Jena,  1670),  Iken  (Brc 
men,  1741).  Justcr  (Abo,  1724X  Muler  (Hafnine,  1739), 
Schmidt  (Viteb.  17<d),  Mnjus  (in  Obtt.  tact.  p.  71  sq.), 
Simonis  (Fr.  ad  V.  16*9),  Withon  (in  Oputc.  p.  159  sq.), 
Witsius  (I-ugd.  Bat.  1709);  in  German  by  Pagendarm 
( Wolfenb.  1755),  Ebellng  (in  Ilamb.  gel.  liriefwechsel. 
1750,  p.  513  sq.),  Stosch  (in  Kathlef's  Theolg.  1754,  p. 
27  sq.),  Kunze  (in  the  Studun  u.  A'rif.  1H44,  iii,  702). 
See  Jesus. 

Fight  (PV2r&~.  mdchamnh',  Deut.  ii.  82 ;  1  Kings 
xx,  26;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  11  ;  xxxii,  2,  wnr  or  Itattle,  at 
usually  rendered;  or  HS~r"a,  maarakth',  1  Sam.  xvii, 
20,  Imttlc-array,  as  often  rendered ;  in  other  passage i 
some  form  of  the  verbs  CH^,  SC26,  etc. ;  Gr.  jruXe 
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/joe,  wjr,  as  usually  rendered,  or  /*<i  \ »'/ ;  also  uywr, 
etc.).  The  Israelites  Wgan  their  existence  as  a  na- 
tion with  an  aggressive  campaign,  in  the  sequel  of 
which  nevertheless  they  were  from  time  to  time  com- 
pelled to  occupy  a  defensive  position  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  Judges  (q.  v.).  This  consisted, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  of  tumultuary  and  discon- 
nected skirmishes.  Regular  engagements  first  occur- 
red under  (Saul  and)  David ;  and  the  frequent  hostile 
collisions  of  disciplined  Hebrew  generals  in  the  civil 
:tnd  foreign  commotions  of  subsequent  periods  roust 
huve  greutly  stimulated  military  training.  The  open- 
ing of  a  campaign  (generally  in  spring,  2  Sam.  xi,  1 ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  6,  8;  Harmcr,  ii,  288),  as  well  as 
of  single  engagements,  although  not  prefaced  by  reg- 
ular diplomatic  communications  or  a  declaration  of 
war  (but  see  Judg.  xi,  12  sq. .  1  Kings  xx,  2  sq. ;  2 
Kings  xiv,  8;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  41),  was  preceded 
in  important  and  deliberate  cases  by  an  interrogation 
of  the  I' rim  (q.  v.)  and  Thutnmim  (Judg.  xx,  27  sq. ; 
1  Sam.  xiv,  37;  xxiii,  2 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  xx,  8)  or  a  proph- 
et (1  Kings  xxii,  6  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  4  sq. ;  2  Kings 

xix,  2  sq.),  in  like  manner  as  the  Greeks  consulted 
oracles  Wfore  beginning  a  contest,  and  even  took  seers 
with  them  to  the  field  (sec  Wachsmuth.  HelUn.  Altertk. 
iii,  390,  411).  A  peculiar  species  of  divination  prior 
to  an  attack  is  mentioned  (Ezek.  xxi,  iO  sq.)  with 
regard  to  the  ChahWans  (see  Lot),  like  the  ertupi- 
<num  of  the  Romans  (Cicero,  IHcin.  i,  1C;  iL  12  sq.). 
See  Soothsay kb.  In  solemn  instances,  while  the 
army  stood  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  an  offering  wan 
brought  (1  Sam.  vii,  9 ;  xiii,  9  sq.),"and  a  priest  (Deut. 

xx,  2  sq.),  who  always  appears  to  have  accompanied 
the  prince  to  the-  field  (2  Chron.  xiii,  12,  14 ;  comp. 
Num.  x,  9 ;  a  specially  selected  and  anointed  func- 
tionary of  this  kind,  like  a  modem  field-chaplain  [Will, 
lie  gacerdotc  eaitrtnsi  vtter.  Hebr.  Utr.  1728],  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna.  Sotoh,  vii i,  1,  by  the  name  of  *jns 
rcsnb-a  rtsr-a,  see  Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  ii,  3,  2 :  Otho, 
Ijex.Rabb.  p.  89;  Van  Alphen,  In  Oelrichs  Collects, 
ii,  515  sq. ,  Tatii  Diss,  tie  uirertlnte  cnttr.  Hebr.,  and 
Ugolini  Dis*.  <ie  aacer.  cattr.  [Wth  in  Ugolini  ThtMiur. 
xii] ;  Thorschmicd,  Jto  mcerdate  ltd  bell,  unrto,  Torg. 
1737;  Kretzschmar,  lie  uncto  belli,  Dre*d.  1738;  al- 
though not  mentioned  in  the  O.-T.  Imoks ;  comp.  Dey- 
ling,  Obtervv.  ii,  29H  ■,  Lakemacher,  Obsrrrv.  Pkilol.  iii, 
236  sq.),  or  the  commander  himself,  delivered  a  hor- 
tatory oration  (2  Chron.  xx,  2").  Then  followed  by 
a  trumpet  blast  the  signal  for  the  conflict  (Numb,  xiii, 
12;  1  Mace,  xvi,  »\  and  the  struggle  began  amid  ter- 
rific Wttle-cries  (nrs-n,  1  Sam.  xvii,  52 ,  Isa.  xiii, 
13;  Amos  i,  14;  Jer.  1,42;  Ezek.  xxi,  22;  as  among 
almost  all  ancient  nations ;  see  especially  Homer,  //. 

11,  144  sq.,  394  sq. ;  iii,  2  sq. ;  iv,  452  sq. ;  Cnrt.  iii, 
10, 1 ;  Tacit.  Germ,  iii,  a;  Dougtad  Anolert.  i,  74  sq. ; 
Potter,  Greek  Antiq.  ii,  174  sq.).  The  battle-array 
(nanra  or  rs-rr,  1  Sam.  iv,  2;  xxii,  8,  20,  etc.; 
comp.  ~^r,  Judg.  xx,  30 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  21)  appears  to 
have  Wen  a  simple  ranging  of  the  troops  in  line;  and 
even  in  the  Marcaba-an  period,  when  the  Jews  had  ac- 
quired some  of  the  strategic  art  of  the  Greek  Syrians, 
their  leaders  seem  to  have  rested  in  their  simple  tac- 
tics, gaining  advantage  over  the  martial  skill  of  the 
enemy  chiefly  by  their  patriotic  valor.  Scientific  mar- 
shalling and  exact  military  lists  arc  mentioned  in  1 
Maec.  vii,  36  sq. ;  ix,  11 ;  comp.  ver.  45  (see  Joseph. 

I  nt.  xiii,  12,  5) ;  x,  77  sq. ;  xii,  28.  The  foreign  troops 
of  the  later  Jewish  king*  were  manoeuvred  according 
to  Greek  and  Roman  tactics  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant  xiii, 

12,  5).  For  stratagems  of  the  Jews  during  their  final 
war,  sec  Josephus,  War,  iii,  7,  13,  14,  20,  28.  Never- 
theless we  can  early  trace  a  division  of  the  army  into 
three  corps,  probably  with  a  view  to  charge  the  ene- 
my in  the  centre  and  upon  Wth  flanks  (Judg.  vii,  16, 
19;  1  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  2;  comp.  1  Mace,  v, 


33  ;  so  four  divisions,  2  Mace,  viii,  22 :  the  expression 
wings  of  the  army  was  already  known,  comp.  C^EJS, 
Isa.  viii,  8;  E*D?X,  Ezek.  xii,  14,  17;  xxxviii,  6,  etc.; 
see  Gesenius,  Comment,  zu  Je*.  i,  335,  and  Themur.  p. 
229).  The  field  was  probably  fought  man  against 
man.  The  extended  arms  of  the  combatant*  appear 
to  have  been  I  tare  ("'exserti  lacerti,  humeri,"  etc 
Sil.  Ital.  xii,  715;  Lucan,  ii.  543  ;  Statins.  Theb.  i,  413. 
etc.),  the  military  mantle  having  no  armlets  (c<  nip. 
Ezek.  iv,  7;  Isa.  Iii,  10;  so  Dougtad  Analect.  i,  257 
sq.).  Great  prowess,  especially  bodily  dexterity  and 
agility  (for  attack  and  pursuit),  was  a"  main  qualifica- 
tion for  the  Midler  or  officer  (2  Sam.  1,  23 ;  ii,  18 ;  1 
Chron.  xii,  8;  Hab.  iii,  19;  the  "swift  of  foot"  of  the 
Homeric  heroes).  Signals  for  retreat  or  desisting  from 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  were  sounded  on  the  trumpet 
("Bid,  2  Sam.  ii,  28 ;  xviii,  16 ;  xx,  22).  Single  com- 
bat (q.  v.)  between  two  champions,  which  decided  the 
battle  (like  the  Horatii  nnd  Curiatii  of  Livy,  i,  24),  is 
the  well-known  one  between  David  and  Goliath  (1 
Sam.  xvii) ;  another  example  occurs  2  Sam.  ii,  14  sq. 
Sometimes  peculiar  stratagems  were  resorted  to  in  the 
fight  (comp.  2  Kings  vii,  12  sq.  ;  see  RosenmUller. 
Morgenl.  iii,  233  sq.),  especially  the  surprise  (Judg. 
vii,  16  sq.),  the  ambuscade  ("X.  Josh,  viii,  2,  12 , 
Judg.  xx,  36;  1  Sam.  XT,  5),  and  surrounding  (2 
Sam.  v,  23).  Informants  and  spies  (C^S^,  cora- 
iritoiroi)  were  also  employed  (Josh,  ii,  vi.  xxii;  Judg. 
vii,  10  sq. ;  1  Sam.  wvi.  I ;  1  Mace,  v,  38;  xii,  26). 
Distinmiished  acts  of  individual  valor  were  often  se- 
cured by  an  appointed  prize  (Josh,  xv,  16;  Judg.  i, 
12;  1  Sam.  xvii,  25  sq. ;  x\  iii,  25  sq. :  1  Chron.  xi,  6). 
With  the  of  insuring  a  successful  issue  in  bat- 

tle, the  sanctuary  lark  of  the  covenant)  was  sometimes 
carried  into  the  field  (1  Sam.  iv,  4  sq.  ;  comp.  2  Satn. 
v,  21).  We  huve  no  sufficient  accounts  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Hebrew  camp  aside  from  the  Mosaic 
arrangement  (Numb,  iii;  although  from  1  Sam.  xvii, 
20;  xxvi,  5,  it  appears  to  have  had  a  circular  fonn. 
like  that  of  Arab-  (ajao  the  Bedoollia,  Arvieux,  iii, 
214)  and  ancient  Creeks  <  Xenoph.  litp,  Laced,  xii,  1), 
and  we  nay  understand  the  term  ^5rr  (Auth.  Vers, 
"trench")  to  refer  to  the  bulwark  of  vehicles  and 
beasts  of  burden,  or  (with  Thenius)  the  eircumvalla- 
lion  of  the  enc  ampment  (q.  v.).  The  camps  were 
usually  guarded  by  carefully-posted  sentinels  (Judg. 
vii,  19 ;  1  Maec.  xii,  27),  and  during  the  action  a  gar- 
rison remained  in  them  or  among  the  baggage  t  I  Sam. 

xxx,  24).  Vanquished  enemies  were  in  general  treat- 
ed very  severely  :  the  captured  generals  and  princes 
were  put  to  death  (Josh,  x,  24;  Judg.  vii,  26);  not 
unfrequently  they  wen-  cut  to  pieces  alive  or  I  elieaded 
when  dead  (2  Mace,  xv,  30;  1  S  im.  w  ii.  ,  |  ;  <<<  mp. 
Herodot.  vii,  77;  Joseph.  War,  i,  17,  2);  all  warriors 
wero  stripped  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  8;  2  Mace,  viii,  27),  and 
the  living  captives  cither  carried  into  slavery  (Numb. 

xxxi,  26  sq. ;  Deut  xx,  14 ;  some  mitigation,  howev- 
er, Wing  shown  in  the  case  of  females,  Deut.  xxi,  11 
sq.)  or  put  to  death  (Judg.  ix,  45),  sometime*  in  a 
cruel  manner  (2  Sam.  xii,  81;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  12; 
comp.  Judg.  viii,  7),  or  even  mutilated  (Judg.  i.  »'•  .-q.  ; 
1  Sam.  xi,  2),  although  these  cases  of  extreme  severity 
are  evidently  peculiar  and  exceptional.  As  in  all  an- 
cient warfare,  the  g.  ntler  sex  and  tender  age  were  not 
always  spared  amid  the  ruthless  fury  of  vengeance  : 
there  are  notices  of  women  violated  or  disembowelled 
of  their  iinlwrn  infants,  and  of  children  dashed  in 
pieces  against  stones  and  the  corners  of  streets  (2 
Kings  xv,  16;  comp.  2  Kings  viii,  12;  Isa.  xiii,  16; 
Amos  i,  13;  Ho*,  x,  14  ;  xir,  1 ;  Nah.  iii,  10;  2  Mace, 
v,  13;  see  Schultens,  Monument,  hittor.  Arab.  p.  125; 
WaehMiinth,  ll,llen.  Alt,  rthnmer,  iii,  424)j  although 
these  occur  chiefly  in  connection  with  heathen  coun- 
tries (comp.  Josephus,  Apum,  ii,  29).  Captured  horses 
were  hamstrung  (2  Sam.  viii,  4 ;  Josh,  xi,  6,  9).  But 
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see  Booty.   Conquered  cities  were  occasionally  bnrnt  j 
or  demolished  (Judg.  ix,  45;  1  Mace,  v,  28, 52 ;  x,84); 
at  least  heatlien  sanctuaries  were  destroyed  (1  Mace, 
v,  68 ;  x,  84)  or  carried  away  (Isa.  xlvi,  1 ;  sec  Gese- 
nius,  Comment,  in  luc.) :  the  open  country  itself  was 
laid  waste  (Judg.  vi,4;  1  Chron.  xx,  1;  2  Kings  Hi, 
19,  25;  comp.  Judith  ii,  17;  Herodot.  i,  17).    Some-  i 
times  the  conquerors  contented  themselves  with  pull-  [ 
ing  down  the  fortifications  and  carrying  away  the 
treasures  (2  Kings  xiv,  14;  comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  26;  2 
Kings  xxiv,  13),  demanded  hostages  (2  Kings  xivt  14), 
Mini  exacted  contributions  (2  Kings  xviii,  14;  see  Isa. 
xxxiii.  In);  garrisons  were  also  left  in  charge  (2  Sam. 
viii,  6,  11).    But  a  more  absolute  war  of  extermina-  - 
tii'H  was  waged  by  the  Hcl>rew  people  against  the 
Canasnites  on  the  ebode  into  Palestine.    See  Ac- 
ct  KSBO.    Victory  was  celebrated  with  joyful  shouU, 
songs,  and  dances  (Judg.  v;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6  sq. ;  2 
Sam.  xxii;  Judith  xvi,  2,  24;  1  Mace,  iv,  24);  tro-  | 
phies  were  also  set  up  (1  Sam.  xv,  12;  2  Sam.  viii,  13;  | 
but  see  Thenius,  ad  loc.).    As  permanent  memo  ials  j 
of  good  fortune  in  war,  captured  weapons  or  pieces  of  ! 
armor  were  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9 ;  j 
see  xxxi,  10;  2  Kings  xi,  10;  1  Chron.  x,  10;  comp.  ; 
Homer,  //.  vii,  83 ;  Virg.  Ain.  vii,  183  sq. ;  Justin,  ix,  1 
7;  Lucan,  i,  240;  Tacit.  Annul,  i,  59,  2).    For  mili- 
tary  exploits,  individuals  were  honored  with  presents 
or  a  promotion  (1  Sam.  xviii,  25  sq.  [comp.  Kosellini,  j 
Monum.  Star,  iv,  74];  2  Sam.  xviii,  11),  and  David  ! 
had  a  sort  of  honorary  legion  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8).  Herod  1 
the  Great  once  rewarded  all  his  soldiers  for  a  hard- 
earned  victory  with  money  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  16,  4). 
Lenders  who  fell  were  honored  by  the  army  with  mil- 
itary mourning  (2  Sam.  iii,  31),  and  their  weapons 
were  placed  in  their  grave  (Kzek.  xxxil,  27;  comp.  , 
Doujitaei  Anal,  ut  sup.),  as  in  that  case  the  burial  j 
(  with  the  tumultuary  pomp  of  war,  Amos  ii,  2)  of  the  \ 
remains  was  a  cardinal  duty  of  the  army  and  its  com-  : 
m  inder  (I  Kings  xi,  15).    The  scrupulousness  of  the 
1  iter  Jews  respecting  the  olwervance  of  the  Sabl>ath 
(q.  v.)  sometimes  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage  over 
them.    See  generally  Lydii  Syntagma  de.  rt  mi'ifnri,  i 
c.  notis  Van  Til  (Donhei,  163* ;  also  in  Ugolini  Tktt. 
xxvii).    Kausler's  Warterb.  tier  Scktacten  uller  loiter 
(vol.  i,  Ulm,  1825)  is  of  Utile  value  for  Hebrew  ar- 
chaeology.   Com  |  .are  Battlk.    On  1  Cor.  ix,  26,  see 
Gamks. 

Figure  stands  in  the  Autb.  Vera,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  following  words  in  the  original :  3X50,  *t  - 
m*l.  Dent,  iv,  16,  i.  e.  an  idol,  as  elsewhere  rendered ; 
rr«"~.  miUa'ath,  1  Kings  vi,  29,  a  carving,  as  else- 
where rendered ;  but  usually,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
r-:an,  Mi',  Isa.  xliv,  13,  likene*$  or  pattern,  as 
elsewhere  rendered ;  to  which  correspond  in  the  N.  T. 
rt'iroc,  Acts  vii,  48;  Rom.  t,  14,  a  type;  avrirvTrav, 
Heh.  ix,  24,  1  Pet.  iii,  21,  an  antitype,;  and  irapafinMf, 
Heb.  ix,  9 ;  xi,  19,  a  parable,  as  elsewhere  rendered. 
SeeTvpic;  Parable. 

Fiji  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  Polynesia,  sit- 
uated 340  miles  north-west  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  l>e~ 
tween  Lit.  15°  30'  and  19°  30',  and  Ion*.  177°  and  178° 
We*t.  It  comprises  225  islands,  of  which  95  are  in-  I 
habited.  The  others  are  occasionally  resorted  to  by  ! 
natives  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  nnd  taking  the  bichc- 
or  sea-slu,r.  Two  am  lar/e  islands,  stretching 
north-east  and  south-west  nearly  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  group,  nnd  are  supposed  to  be  each  about 
."ViO  miles  in  circumference.  The  group  comprises 
seven  districts,  and  is  under  a*  many  principal  chief". 
All  the  minor  chiefs  on  the  different  islands  are  more 
or  less  connected  or  subject  to  one  of  these.  The  area 
of  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  8033  sq.  miles,  and 
the  population  at  from  125,000  to  150,000.  The  white  i 
populotion  is  about  2000.  nmonp  whom  are  40  Ameri- 
cans.   The  people  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribe.*,  j 


independent  of  and  often  hostile  to  each  other.  In 
each  tribe  great  and  marked  distinction  of  rank  exist. 
The  classes  which  are  readily  distinguished  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  kings ;  2.  chiefs ;  3.  warriors ;  4.  the  king's 
me-scngers  (niatanivanua,  literally  "  eyes  of  the 
lands");  5.  slaves  (kaisi).  Mbau,  the  metropolis  and 
imperial  city,  is  situated  on  a  small  Isluud,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  nearly  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

War  is  a  constant  occupation  of  the  natives,  and  en- 
grosses most  of  their  time  and  thought.  In  1809  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  lire-arms.  The  crew 
of  a  brig  which  had  bc«n  wrecked  on  the  reef  off  Nui- 
rai,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives,  joined  the  Mbau 
people,  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  and 
assisted  them  in  their  wars.  Next  to  war,  agriculture 
is  tbo  most  general  occupation  of  this  people.  They 
have  a  great  number  of  esculent  fruits  and  roots,  which 
tbey  cultivate  in  addition  to  many  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  natives,  the  following  account 
is  given  In  Newcoiub,  Cyclojkedia  of  Muttons .  "Tho 
pantheon  of  the  Fijians  contains  many  deities.  4  Many 
of  the  natives,'  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Cross,  *  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  deity  called  Ore, 
who  is  considered  the  maker  of  all  men ;  yet  different 
parts  of  the  group  ascribe  their  origin  to  other  gods. 
A  certain  female  deity  is  said  to  have  created  the  Vewa 
people ;  and  yet  if  a  child  is  tiorn  malformed  it  is  at* 
tributed  to  an  oversight  of  Ove.'  The  god  most  gen- 
erally known  next  to  Ove  is  Ndengei.  He  is  worship- 
ped in  the  form  of  a  lar^e  serpent,  alleged  to  dwell  in 
a  district  under  the  authority  of  Mbau,  which  is  culled 
Xakauvandra,  and  is  situated  near  tho  western  end  of 
Viti-Levu.  To  this  deity  they  believe  that  the  spirit 
goes  immediately  after  death  for  purification,  or  to  re- 
ceive sentence.  All  spirits,  however,  are  not  believed 
to  be  permitted  to  reach  the  judgment-scat  of  Xden- 
Kei ;  for,  upon  tho  road,  it  is  supposed  that  an  enor- 
mous giant,  armed  with  a  large  axe,  stands  constant- 
ly on  Uio  watch.  With  this  weapon  be  endeavors  to 
wound  all  who  attempt  to  pass  him.  Those  who  are 
wounded  dare  not  present  themselves  to  Ndengei,  and 
are  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  Wheth- 
er the  spirit  be  wounded  or  not  depends  not  upon  the 
conduct  in  life ;  but  they  ascrilie  an  escape  from  a 
blow  to  good  luck.  They  have  four  classes  of  gods  lie- 
sides  their  malicious  deities.  The  occasions  on  which 
tho  priests  are  required  to  officiate  arc  usually  the  fol- 
lowing :  to  implore  good  crops  of  yams  and  taro ;  on 
Koing  to  battle ;  for  propitious  voyages ;  for  rain ;  for 
storms,  to  drive  boats  and  ships  ashore,  in  order  that 
the  natives  may  plunder  them ;  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies.  Their  belief  in  a  future  state, 
guided  by  no  just  notion*  of  religious  or  moral  obliga- 
tion, is  tho  source  of  many  abhorrent  practices,  anions 
which  are  tho  custom  of  putting  their  parents  to  death 
when  they  are  advanced  in  years,  suicide,  the  immo- 
lation of  wives  at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands,  and 
human  sacrifices." 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1643  by  Tasman, 
partly  rediscovered  in  1778  by  Cook,  visited  in  1789 
and  1792  by  Bligh,  but  accurate  Info  mation  about 
them  was  for  the  first  time,  obtained  through  the  expe- 
ditions of  Dumont  dl'rville  (1827)  and  Wilkes  (1840). 
The  history  of  the  Christianixation  of  tho  Fiji  Island! 
began  in  1835.  In  October  of  that  year,  the  Kev.  Wm. 
Cross  and  1  >.  Cargill,We*leyan  missionaries  from  Eng- 
land, proceeded  from  Vavau,  one  of  the  Friendly  Isl- 
ands, to  Lakemba,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  is  but 
a  small  island,  being  only  about  22  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  did  not  contain  above  H'OO  inhabitants. 
The  chief,  to  whom  their  object  was  explained,  appear, 
ed  friendly,  gave  them  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  live, 
and  Imilt  a  temporary  dwelling  for  each  of  their  fami- 
lies. In  a  few  months  the  missionaries  baptized  a 
number  of  the  natives,  some  of  whom  had  previously 
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obtained  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  the  Friendly 
Island!*.  The  chief,  being  only  a  tributary  chief,  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  take  any  step  in  iJvor  of  Chris- 
tianity until  he  knew  the  mind*  of  the  more  powerful 
chiefs  of  Fiji,  and  even  threatened  and  persecuted  the 
converts.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  missiona- 
ries with  the  aid  of  native  teachers  and  preachers, 
some  of  whom  came  from  the  Vavau  Islands,  intro- 
duced the  Gosper  iuto  various  other  islands  of  the  Fiji 
group  besides  Lakemba,  as  Rcwa,  Vewa.  Bua,  Nandy, 
nnd  some  others  of  minor  importance.  They  were  fa- 
vorably received  by  a  numlier  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
people,  in  some  instances,  however,  from  motives  of  a 
secular  character.  In  1845  and  the  following  year 
there  was  a  great  religious  movement  in  the  islands 
of  V  ewa,  which  extended  also  to  other  islands,  and  re- 
sulted in  large  additions  to  the  Christian  churches. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  the  movement 
was  the  conversion  of  a  chief  whose  name  was  Varin, 
and  who  had  long  acted  as  the  human  butcher  of  Seru, 
being  called  the  Napoleon  of  Fiji. 

In  1864,  the  chief  king  of  the  islands,  king  Thakom- 
bau,  who  occupied  several  of  the  smaller  island*  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Viti-Levu,  together  with  his  tribe, 
embraced  Christianity.  Since  this  time  the  piosperity 
of  the  islands  has  rapidly  iucreased,  and  they  are  now 
]<artially  civilized.  A  number  of  whites  have  settled 
on  the  island,  and  have  developed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  natural  resources  of  the  soil.  A  great  part  of 
the  territory  of  Thakomt  au  is  now  mapped  off  into 
cotton  and  sugar  plantations  most  of  the  planters  be- 


Flle  is  the  incorrect  rendering  in  the  Eng.  Bible  of 
the  expression  Hnr£B  (jtetsirah' pim,  found  only 
in  1  Sam.  xiii,  21),  which  literally  signifies  a  notching 
of  the  mouth  or  edge  of  tools,  i.  e.  bluntness  or  dulnesa 
of  the  agricultural  instruments,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  smiths  to  sharpen  them  by  welding  out  the 
point. 

Filiation  (or  Sos  of  God).  The  state  of  rela- 
tionship in  which  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead 
stands  to  the  First,  as  the  .Son  of  the  Father.  See 
Chrj&tolooy;  Father;  Sou  of  God;  Soxsiiip; 
Trinity. 

Filioque  Controversy,  a  historical  question  as 
to  the  introduction  of  the  words  mi  U  tov  viov  (Jilio- 
que,  and  from  the  Son)  into  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  de- 
j  note  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as 
well  as  from  the  Father.  The  Western  churches  ad- 
mit the  filioque ;  the  Eastern  deny  it;  and  this  is  the 
chief  doctrinal  point  of  division  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. 

1.  The  original  Nicene  Creed  (A.D.  825),  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  docs  not  contain  the  filioque.  The 
simple  statement  there  made  is,  "  we  believe  also  in 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (rni  tic  ro  Uvtvua  to  u-)wv).  See 
CiiEF.n,  vol.  ii,  p.  66?.  The  Nicamo-Constantinopoli- 
tun  Creed  (A.D.  381)  adds  the  phrase  to  ik-  tov  ita- 
rpop  iK*o()ti"':[ttvov,  who  proceedefh  from  the  futhtr; 
but  says  nothing  about  "the  Son"  (Creed,  vol.  ii,  p. 
56.').  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  made 
certain  modifications  of  the  language  of  the  creed  [see 


ing  Australians.    There  is  also  in  the  island  of  Levu-  !  Ciialcedos,  vol.  ii,  p.  190],  but  left  the  passage  relat 
ka,  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  king  and  his  seat  of  |  ing  to  the  Holy  Ghost  unchanged.    Nor  has  any 
government,  a  flourishing  little  town  called  Ovalau, 
which  has  a  hotel  and  a  number  of  stores,  all  of  them 


kept  by  whites.  There  is  a  British  consul  also  sta- 
tioned in  this  island,  and  in  1808  an  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  was  sent  there  from  Sidney.  About 
the  sumo  time  that  king  Thakombau  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, the  crews  of  two  American  whalers  were  mur- 
dered by  his  subjects.  The  American  government 
preferred  a  claim  for  com|icnsarion,  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  that  $45,000  should  bo  paid  by  the  Fiji- 
ans  in  reparation  for  tbe  outrage  committed.  The 
king,  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  the  sum  agreed  upon, 
offered  in  1858  his  entire  territory  to  the  English  gov- 


t  ing  to  the  Holy  Ghost  unchanged. 
:  change  on  this  point  ever  been  authorized  by  any  gen- 
eral council  recognised  as  such  either  by  the  Eastern 
or  Western  churches.  To  this  day  the  creed  is  recited 
and  used  throughout  the  East  in  the  original  form. 
But  tbe  Roman  Church,  and  also  the  Reformed  church- 
es, used  it  with  the  words  "and  from  the  Son."  The 
historical  question  is,  When  and  how  did  this  interpo- 
lation take  place  ? 

2.  It  was  said  under  Creep  (vol.  il,  p.  563)  that  this 
addition  of filioqtte  first  appeared  in  the  acts  of  a  synod 
at  Bragn,  in  Spain,  A.D.  412  (A.D.  411;  Bingham, 
Orig,  Fed.  x,  4,  16),  but  the  records  of  that  synod  are 
now  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Latins,  to  be  spurious 


eminent,  by  which  it  was  however,  declined.  In  1868  |  (Hefele,  OomilifngeschichU,  ii,  91).  In  446,  Turibius, 
the  king's' prime  minister,  C.  H.  Hare  (an  English-  I  bishop  of  Astorga,  addressed  a  letter  to  I^eo  the  Great 
man),  proposed  that  the  American  government  should  f  complaining  of  the  Priscillianist  heresy  in  Spain.  Leo 
not  only  take  possession  of  the  three  islands  which  had  I  ordered  a  council  of  all  Spain,  but  the  troubles  of  the 
been  mortgaged  to  it,  but  that  it  should  also  purchase  '  time  (the  Goths  controlling  much  of  the  country)  made 
all  the  other  islands  of  the  group.  As  the  government  i 
of  the  United  States  was  disinclined  to  I  uy  the  islands,  j 
an  offer  was  accepted  from  a  company  in  Mcll>ournc,  | 


the  Fiji  Trading  and  Banking  Company,  which  under 
took  to  pay  the  amount  due  to  the  IT.  States,  and  in  re- 
turn received  very  extensive  rights  and  privileges. 

Christianity  is  now  the  predominant  religion  in  the 
Fiji  Islands.  In  the  Wesson  Methodist  Calendar  for 
1869,  the  statistics  of  the  mission  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows: circuits,9;  chapels, 453;  other  preaching-places, 
339 ;  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  58 ;  sub- 
ordinate paid  and  unpaid  agents,  4051 ;  members, 
17,886;  on  trial  for  memiiership,  4609;  scholars  in 
schools,  35,617 ;  attendants  on  public  worship,  109,088. 
The  Christianization  of  the  whole  group  makes  rapid 
]>rogress.  One  heathen  island  was  visited  in  1867  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker, 
a  Wesleyan  missionary,  also  a  native  assistant  mis- 
sionary, a  native  catechist,  and  six  native  students, 
were  murdered  by  the  people  in  the  interior  of  Viti- 
Lcvu.  See  Newcomb,  Cgcfoptedia  of  Missions,  p.  720 ; 
Urown's  History  of  Mission*,  vol.  i ;  J.  Hunt's  IJfe  of 
Mr.  Crms;  Walter  Lnwry,  Missions  in  Tonga  and  Fyi; 
G.  R.  Rowc,  Lift-.  «f  John  Hunt;  T.  Williams  and  James 
Calvert,  Fiji  and  (he  F'jiant  (London,  2d  edit.  1868,  2 
vols.).    (A.  J.  S.) 


this  impossible ;  and  two  synods  were  held,  one  in  To- 
ledo, the  other  in  Gallicia  (A.D.  417 ;  Mansi,  vi,  491). 
At  Toledo,  nineteen  bishops  were  present ;  and  here, 
and  by  these  nineteen  Spanish  bishops,  the  words  fili- 
oque were  first  used  of  tbe  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  a  creed  (Hefele,  Conciliengesfhichte,  it,  289). 
But  the  words  were  nor  added  here  to  the  Nicamo-Con- 
stantinopolitan  ('reed.  This  was  first  done  at  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  589),  held  l»y  order  of  king 
Reccaredus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  abjuring  Arianisnt 
(Hefele,  iii,  44).  At  this  council,  and  by  order  of 
Reccaredus  an  anathema  was  declared  against  all 
who  should  deny  the  procession  from  "the  Son  also" 
(fiiioque).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  rev- 
erend fathers  read}*  knew  what  was  the  original  form 
of  the  creed,  as  they  issued  a  canon  at  the  same  time 
ordering  the  creed  to  bo  recited  "according  to  the  form 
of  the  Oriental  churches."  But  the  General  Council 
of  Constantinople  (A.D.  681)  paid  no  attention  to  this 
obscure  Spanish  innovation,  and  promulgated  the 
creed  in  its  original  form,  as  also  did  the  seventh 
!  General  Council  at  Nicks  A.D.  787.  But  the  habit 
of  usimr  the  creed  with  tbe  filioque  had  now  grown  up 
in  the  West,  and  was  favored  by  Charlemagne.  In 
809  two  Western  monks  from  the  court  of  Charle- 
j  magnc  were  at  Mount  Olivet,  and  there  used  this  new 
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Western  form,  for  which  thoy  were  accused  of  heresy 
by  the  Easterns.  Charlemagne  bated  the  East  heart- 
ily, drew  up  a  refutation  of  the  Eastern  doctrine,  and 
summoned  a  council  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (#09),  which 
sanctioned  the  jilioque,  and  sent  deputies  to  Leo  III  to 
obtain  his  confirmation  of  their  decision.  Leo  refused 
to  add  the  JiSoque  to  the  creed,  and  even  had  the  creed 
itself,  iu  its  original  form,  engraved  on  two  silver 
shields  (in  Greek  and  Latin),  which  he  hung  up  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  as  a  testimony  to  his  unwillingness  to 
break  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  general  councils  by 
adding  to  the  creed.  At  the  same  time,  he  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jitioqve  as  scriptural 
and  sound.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  the 
troubles  with  Piloting  (q.  v.)  renewed  tha  controversy 
between  East  and  West ;  and  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.D.  #79),  which  was  attended  by  3H0  bish- 
ops, anathematized  all  who  add  the  Jilioque.  No 
pope  had  as  yet  formally  authorized  the  addition,  and 
yet  it  was  coming  into  general  use  in  the  West,  under 
the  authority,  especially,  of  pope  Nicholas  I  (Neale, 
Kastern  Church,  p.  1165  sq. ;  Mansi,  xv,  255).  Final- 
ly, Home  did  add  the  jilioque  to  the  creed,  but  in  no 
public  or  open  way ;  "  no  decretal,  encyclical  or  synod- 
ical,  announcing  her  adhesion.  The  thing  was' done 
in  a  corner,  and,  but  for  a  curious  liturgical  writer  of 
the  Western  empire,  who  went  to  see  his  sovereign, 
Henry  II,  crowned  at  Home,  A.D.  1014,  by  pope  Ben- 
edict VIII,  nobody  could  have  guessed  when  it  occur- 
red. Berno  therefore  records  what  he  witnessed  with 
his  own  eyes  and  ears ;  and  being  engaged  himself  In 
a  work  on  the  Mass,  be  would  naturally  l>e  very  par- 
ticular in  his  inquiries  when  he  came  to  Rome,  of  all 
places,  how  things  were  done  there.  Now  his  account 
is  that  4  up  to  that  time  the  Romans,'  that  is,  the 
Church  of  Rome  generally,  '  h:id  m  no  trite  chanted 
the  creed  after  the  gospel ;  but  that  the  lord  emperor 
Henry  would  not  desist  till,  with  the  approval  of  all,  j 
he  had  persuaded  the  apostolic  lord  Benedict  to  let  it 
be  chanted  at  high  mass.'  Thus  Keren rd  inaugura- 
ted the  addition,  Charlemagne  patronized  it,  and  Hen- 
ry II  got  it  adopted  by  the  popes  themselves.  When 
this  had  been  done,  the  pontifical  oath  was  changed. 
Later  popes,  of  course,  shrank  from  imprecating  a 
judgment  upon  themselves,  according  to  the  terms  of  : 
their  oath,  in  case  they  failed  to  keep  the  decrees  of  ■ 
the  general  councils  enumerated  in  it, '  tuque  ad  unttm 
apicem,'  when  they  felt  they  had  notoriously  failed  to  ' 
do  so  by  the  creed.  That  clause  was  accordingly  I 
struck  out.  For  the  last  1000  years  the  Roman  com-  i 
munion  has  been  committed  to  the  use  of  a  creed  which 
is  not  that  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Crown !  1  do  j 
not  say,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  a  creed  which  is  hete- 
rodox. On  the  theological  question  involved  in  it  1 
would  wish  to  speak  with  becoming  reverence;  but ' 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  addition  which  forms  its 
distinguishing  feature  was  made  and  had  l>cen  in  use 
many  centuries  before  any  pope  judged  it  allowable, 
much  less  necessary;  many  centuries  before  theolo- 
gians in  the  West  had  agreed  among  themselves 
whether  the  terms 'mission'  and  'procession'  were 
distinguishable.  Doubtless  it  haa  since  found  able 
defenders ;  but  among  them  there  arc  scarce  two  who 
give  the  same  account  of  it,  historically  or  doctrinally. 
and  some  of  them  are  neither  consistent  with  each 
other  nor  with  themselves.  Others,  in  arguing  for  it 
against  the  Easterns,  have  grievously  misstated  facts, 
and  numberless  passages  have  >>ecn  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it  from  the  fathers,  either  wholly  spurious  or 
interpolated.  I  know  of  no  parallel  to  "it  in  this  re- 
spect in  any  religious  controversy  before  or  since. 
If  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  not  expressly  coined  for 
this  controversy,  it  was  employed  in  this  controversy 
first  as  a  polemical  weapon"  (Ffoulkcs,  Letter  to  Arch'  j 
bishop  Matmutft,  London,  186*). 

For  the  renewal  of  the  question,  with  a  view  to 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  at  the  Council 


of  Florence,  see  Florence.  The  great  English  dL 
vines,  Pearson  and  Water! and,  while  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  West,  condemn  the  interpolation  of  the 
creed.  So  Pearson  remarks :  "  Thus  did  the  Oriental 
Church  accuse  the  Occidental  for  addingJi/toTtte  to  the 
creed,  contrary  to  a  general  council,  which  had  pro- 
hibited all  additions,  and  that  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  the  authority  of  another  council ;  and  so  the 
schism  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Church  tie- 
gan  and  was  continued,  never  to  be  ended  until  those 
words.  Kai  ix  rov  v'tai;  or  Jilioque,  are  taken  out  of  the 
creed"  (Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  viii,  Oxford,  1820, 
ii,  894). 

The  commissioners  for  a  review  of  the  English 
Prayer-book,  1689,  expressed  in  a  note  their  opinion 
that  something  should  be  done  to  satisfy  the  Greek 
Church.  At  a  later  period  the  non-juring  prelates 
made  proposals  to  the  Greeks,  stating  that  in  the 
clause  Jilioque  nothing  more  is  meant  than  "from  the 
Father  by  the  Son;"  to  which  the  Greek  patriarch  and 
Synod  of  Constantinople  replied  (April  12,  1718) : 
"  We  receive  no  other  rule  or  creed  than  that  which 
was  set  forth  by  the  first  and  second  holy  General 
Council,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  4  from  the  Father.'  Therefore  we  receive  none, 
tcho  ad  I  the  least  syl'abU  (and  the  most  perfect  word 
would  fall  far  short),  either  by  way  of  insertion,  com- 
mentary, or  explication  to  this  holy  creed,  or  who  tale 
utiijthing  from  it.  For  the  holy  fathers  at  that  time 
anathematize  all  such  as  shall  either  take  from  or  add 
to  it  any  word  or  syllable.  If  any  one  has  formerly 
inserted  any  word,  let  it  be  struck  out,  and  let  the  creed 
be  unaltered  as  it  was  at  first  written,  and  is  to  this 
day,  after  so  manv  years,  read  and  believed  by  us. 
Now,  concerning  this  point,  we  thus  believe  that  there 
is  a  twofold process**  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  the  one  nat- 
ural, eternal,  and  liefore  time,  according  to  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone;  and  of 
which  it  is  both  written  in  the  creed,  and  the  Lord  has 
said,  'the  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  i'roceed- 
eth  from  the  Fatiikr'  (John  xv,  26).  The  other 
procession  is  temporal  and  deputative,  according  to 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  externally  sent  forth,  de- 
rived, proceeds,  and  flows  from  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son  for  the  sanctirlcation  of  the  creature.  As  to 
his  temporal  and  outward  procession,  wo  agree  that  he 
proceeds,  comes,  or  is  sent  by  the  Son,  or  through  the 
Son's  mediation,  and  from  the  Son,  in  this  sense  of  an 
outtrard  procession,  for  the  sanctification  of  the  crea- 
ture. But  this  jrpo«x«c,  or  mission,  we  do  not  call  pro- 
cession, lest  we  should  be  as  unhappy  as  the  Papists, 
who,  because  of  the  limited  dialect  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  is  unable  to  express  the  irpoWic,  or  mis- 
sion, by  one  word,  and  the  t'nropf  twrir,  or  procession,  by 
another,  have  called  them  both  processions,  which  af- 
terwards grew  into  error,  and  made  them  take  the 
eternal  procession  for  that  xfloutic.  which  was  in  time" 
(Amer.  Quart.  ChUrch  Rev.  April,  1*68,  p.  93). 

The  historical  question  is  very  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes  (a  convert  from  the  Angli- 
can to  the  Roman  Church)  in  several  recent  works  of 
his,  espcciallv  in  A  Historic  tl  Accunt  of  the  Addition 
of  the  Words  Filioque  to  the  Creed  (Lond.  1867).  Mr. 
Ffoulkcs  states  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  double  procession  in  the  abstract,  but  he  objects 
to  its  "eml»odiment  in  the  creed  in  a  word  of  four  syl- 
lables, foisted  in  without  authority,  retained  there  with- 
out authority,  in  a  place  that  was  never  designed  for 
it,  in  a  proposition  set  apart  for  tho  declaration  of 
another  truth"  (p.  81).  Moreover,  he  objects  to  the 
clause  because  it  binds  to  the  acceptance  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  two  meanings;  "the  sense  in  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Son  not  lift- 
ing »'»  errry  wny  coextensive  with  the  sense  in  which  he 
is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father."  And  he  express- 
es his  conviction  that  this  clause  haa  a  good  deal  to  do 
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with  the  Socinianisin  and  Unitarianism  bo  long  rife  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  notices  that  in  the  East, 
whore  the  jilioque  is  not  adopted,  "  there  it  positively 
no  such  thing  known  at*  Unitarianism  among  luptized 
Christians ;"  and  it  hapjiened  to  himself  once  to  meet 
with  this  reply  from  a  literary  friend  with  whom  he 
had  been  discussing  the  clause — "I  find  my  escape 
from  it  in  Unitarianism." 

3.  For  the  theological  question  involved,  see  Hoi.y 
Ghost,  Procession.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  while 
the  Latins  are  inexcusable,  according  to  their  own 
canon  law,  for  their  addition  of  the  Jilioque  to  the  creed, 
they  are  still  correct  as  to  the  doctrine.  Their  deeper 
anthropological  investigations  naturally  developed  the 
doctrine  of  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Son. 
Palmer  (Dissertations  on  Suhjtcts  relating  to  the  Eastern 
Communion,  Lond.  1853,  8vo,  p.  103  sq.)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  controversy:  "  I.  That  when 
the  expression  of  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding 'also  from 
the  Son*  was  first  noticed  and  objected  against  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Latins  explained  it  away  or  dissembled  it, 
instead  of  openly  insisting  on  it  as  truth.  Again,  II. 
That  when,  at  length,  they  had  all  received  it  them- 
selves,  the  Latins  attempted  to  force  it  into  the  creed, 
and  to  impose  it  on  the  Church  at  large  by  overbear- 
ing violence,  not  by  an  (ecumenical  council.  Again, 
III.  That  in  seeking  to  impose  it  upon  the  Easterns, 
the  Latins  generally  have  rested  it  upon  manifestly 
false  grounds,  as  upon  the  ground  of  unbroken  and  ex- 
plicit tradition.  Again,  IV.  That  n  vast  multitude  of 
passages,  formerly  alleged  by  the  Latins.  Iwth  from 
Greek  and  Ijitin  fathers,  have  been  proved  either  to 
be  interpolations  altogether,  or  to  have  been  corrupt- 
ed. Lastly,  V.  That  some  of  the  texts  most  insisted 
on  by  the  Ijttins  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  shown 
afterwards,  by  Zoernikaff,  to  have  been  corrupted,  have, 
since  ZoernikatT  wrote,  been  surrendered,  even  by  Lat- 
in editors ;  so  that  the  Greek  cause,  as  respects  the 
critical  examination  of  passages,  has  gained  materially 
in  strength  since  the  Council  of  Florence.  But  to  re- 
ject a  doctrine  not  revealed  in  Scripture,  nor  handed 
down  by  unbroken  tradition  from  the  beginning,  but 
'dug  out'  or  developed  by  a  part  of  the  Church  in  later 
ages,  and  violently  thrust  upon  the  rest  on  false 
grounds,  can  never  be  heresy.  If,  indeed,  it  were  con- 
fessed to  he  a  novelty  and  a  development,  and  suffi- 
ciently shown  to  be,  notwithstanding,  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  development,  there  might  be  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  rejecting  it.  On  the  other  side,  very 
many  of  the  Greeks  assert,  not  only  that  the  Latin  doc- 
trine is  false  in  itself,  but  also  that  it  is  a  heresy,  and 
that  the  Latins  are  heretics  for  maintaining  it.  But 
against  this  view  it  is  fair  to  object,  I.  That  those  he- 
retical consequences  which  seem- to  flow  from  the  asser- 
tion of  the  procession  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  Father,  and  on  account  of  which  the  doer  ine  it- 
sclf  is  said  to  be  heresy,  are  clearly  rejected  and  con- 
demned as  heresies  by  the  Latins,  no  less  than  by  the 
Creeks;  which  would  seem  to  reduce  the  Latin  error, 
if  it  be  an  error,  to  a  mere  misconception  and  misuse 
of  words.  II.  That  all  heresies  spring  from  evil  mo- 
tives ;  but  the  motive  which  prompted  the  assertion 
of  this  doctrine  is  commonly  admitted,  even  by  the 
Greeks,  to  have  been  good,  namely,  the  desire  to  main- 
tain, against  the  A  nans  and  other  heretics,  the  co- 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  III.  That  the 
< j reeks  have  repeatedly  and  all  along  offered  to  unite 
and  communicate  with  the  latins,  winking  at  all  oth- 
er faults  if  only  the  form  of  the  creed  were  restored, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  from  the  Son  had  l*ecn  held  to  lie  heresy  in 
itself.  IV.  That  until  not  only  some  or  many  passages, 
t>ut  all  those  passages  in  St.  Augustine  and  other  Ijit- 
in  fathers  which  assert  the  procession  from  the  Son, 
have  been  shown  to  be  corrupt  or  interpolated,  or.  in 
sense,  to  mean  no  more  than  they  were  stated  to  mean 
in  the  explanation  given  at  Rome  to  Muximus  the 


martyr  In  the  7th  century,  the  Latins,  even  if  they  be 
in  error,  cannot  be  called  heretics  for  adhering  to  a 
doctrine  seemingly  taught  and  bequeathed  to  them  by 
great  saints,  who  are  venerated  as  such  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  no  less  than  by  their  own.  '  We  conclude, 
then,  that  so  long  as  the  "  Filioque"  is  not  interpolated 
into  the  creed  without  the  consent  of  a  council,  the 
question  of  the  doctrine  in  itself  is  still  open  and  pend- 
imr;  and  that  neither  are  the  Greeks  heretics  if  they 
deny  it,  nor  the  Latins  if  they  assert  it.  so  long  as  they 
Iwth  desire  that  the  subject  may  l»e  fairly  and  relig- 
iously decided  by  an  oecumenical  council.' " 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
see  J.  G.  Walch,  Hi*t.  Cent.  Grtrc.  L/itinorumqw  (Jen. 
1751,  8vot;  J.  G.  Voss,  Dt  Tribus  SymbvHs,  diss.  Hi. ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Inirodvci. ;  Watcrland,  Work* 
(Oxford,  1843),  iii,  201,  437 ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
art.  viii ;  HagcnUch,  History  of  Doctrines,  §  169;  Ne* 
ander,  Church  History,  Torrey's  transl.,  iii,  234, 653  sq. ; 
SchatT,  l/isl.  nf  the  Christian  Church,  §  131 ;  Gieseler, 
Church  Hut.  §  13,  41 ;  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
transl.  by  Popoff  and  J.  M.  Neale  (Lond.  lHfil,  12mo); 
Neale,  Voices  from  the  Fast  (London,  186'.').  p.  60  «q.  ; 
Harvey.  History  of  the  Creeds,  p.  452  sq. ;  Hard  wick, 
Middle  Age.  p.  61,  n.  4 ;  Browne,  Exposition  of  the  Ar> 
I teles,  p.  114  sq. ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  231 ; 
Heurtley.  Ifuniumia  Symbolica,  p.  121 ;  Christian  R<- 
membmnrtr,  July,  1853,  p.  69  sq. ;  Ffoulkes,  Christen- 
dom's Dirifions,  i.  59  sq. ;  ii,  67,  651  sq. ;  Westminster 
Rec.  Jan.  1868,  p.  Ill ;  American  Quarterly  Church  Re- 
view, April,  1868,  art,  v.  See  Florence,  CorsciL  or ; 
Gkeek  Ciit  Rcii;  Holy  Ghost;  Procession. 

Fillatl,  St.  "Two  Scoto-Irish  saints  of  the  name 
of  Fillan  appear  in  the  Church  calendars,  and  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  topography  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. (1.)  St.  Fillan,  or  Faolan,  surnamed  the  Lep- 
er, had  his  yearly  festival  on  the  20th  of  June.  His 
chief  church  in  Scotland  was  at  the  east  end  of  Loch 
Erne,  in  Perthshire,  where  '  St.  Fillan's  Well'  was  long 
believed  to  have  supernatural  powers  of  healing.  A 
seat  in  the  rock  of  Dunllllnn  still  keeps  the  name  of 
'St. Fillan's  Chair:'  arid  two  civities  bc-ddc  it  ore  said 
to  have  liccn  hollowed  by  -St.  Fillan's  knees  in  prayer. 
His  Irish  church  i*  at  lljiHvhcvlnnd  (anciently  called 
Killhelati  or  Kill  I  at -lain \  in  the  tuuony  of  Cullenagh, 
in  Queen's  County.  (■>.)  Sr.  Fillan.  the  abbot,  the 
son  of  Sf .  Kenligerna  of  liic!ic:iilco<h,  in  I,och  I>omond, 
lived  in  the  8th  century,  and  had  his  yearly  festival  on 
the  7th  or  9th  of  January.  His  church  in  Ireland  was 
atCluain  Manycna.in  Furtulluch.in  the  county  ofWest- 
meath.  HU  chief  church  in  Scotland  was  in  Perth- 
shire, in  the  upper  part  of  Glendochart,  which  takes 
from  him  the  name  of  Strathfillan.  Here  a  well-en- 
dowed  prion-,  dedicated  in  his  honor,  was  repaired  or 
rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  King 
Rolwrt  Bruce  made  a  grant  of  money  to  the  work,  in 
gratitude,  probably,  for  the  miraculous  encouragement 
which  he  was  said"  to  have  received  on  the  eve  of  Ban- 
nockburn  from  a  relic  of  the  saint — one  of  his  arm-bones 
enclosed  in  a  silver  case.  Another  relic  of  St.  Fillan's 
— the  silver  head  of  his  crosier  or  pastoral  staff—has 
l>een  preserved  to  our  time.  It  is  called  the  'Coyger- 
ach*  or  'Quigrich,'  and  appears  in  record  as  early  as 
the  year  1428,  when  it  was  in  the  hereditary  keeping 
ofa  family  named  .lore  or  Pewar,  who  were  believed 
to  have  been  its  keepers  from  the  time  of  king  Robert 
Bruce.  They  had  half  a  boll  of  meal  yearly  from  ev- 
ery parishioner  of  Glendochart  who  held  a  merk  land, 
and  smaller  quantities  from  smaller  tenants ;  and  they 
were  bound,  in  return,  to  follow  the  stolen  cattle  of  the 
parishioners  wherever  their  traces  could  be  found  with- 
in the  realm  of  Scotland.  The  Quigrich,  besides  its 
virtues  in  the  detection  of  theft,  was  venerated  also  for 
iU  miraculous  powers  of  healing.  In  1487,  the  right 
of  keeping  it  was  confirmed  to  Malice  Doire  or  Pewar 
by  king  James  III  in  a  charter,  which  was  presented 
for  registration  among  the  public  records  of  Scotland 
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so  lately  as  the  year  1784.  Sixty  years  later,  the 
Quigrich  still  commanded  reverence ;  but  its  healing 
virtues  were  now  only  tried  on  cattle,  and  iU  once  op- 
ulent keejiers  had  fallen  to  the  rank  of  farm-laborers. 
It  was  publicly  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
181*,  before  t*eitiK  carried  to  Canada,  where  it  now  is, 
in  the  hands  of  a  descendant  of  its  eld  custodians,  a 
former  named  Alexander  Dewar.  He  puts  such  a 
value  on  the  relic  that  he  lias  hitherto  refused  to  part 
with  it  for  less  than  £400  sterling,  or  1000  acres  of 
Canadian  land.  It  has  been  recently  figured  and  dc- 
scril*d  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  in  a  paper  in  the  Cm  t- 
dim  Journal,  So.  xxiv,  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet,  with 
the  title  of  The  Quigrich.  or  Crosier  of  St,  FiUam  (  To- 
ronto, 1859);  and  in  the  Pro  eelings  <•/ thr  Sixuty  >/ 
Anti.jmries  nf  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  pL  ii,  p.  233,  plate  xxvi 
(Edinb.  1801).  A  linn  in  the  river  Fillan  or  Doch- 
art.  in  Strathfillan,  was  long  believed  to  work  won- 
derful cures  on  insane  persons,  who  were  immersed 
in  the  stream  at  sunset,  and  left  bound  hand  and 
foot  till  sunrise  in  the  ruins  of  the  neighboring 
church  of  St.  Fillan.  A  hand-bell,  which  bore  the 
of  St.  Fillan,  was  also  believed  to  work  mira- 


Fillet  is  an  erroneous  translation  In  the  A.  V.  of 
two  Hcb.  words:  C^p^n,  chmhukim' ,  joinings  (comp. 
Exod.  xxxviii,  17,  28;  xxvii,  17),  the  poles  or  rods 
which  served  to  join  together  the  tops  of  the  columns 
around  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  (q.  v.),  and  from 
which  the  curtains  were  suspended  (Exod.  xxvii,  10, 
11;  xxxvi,38;  xxxviii,  10, 11, 12, 17, 19).  OWl,  chut, 
u  thread  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  a  measuring-line  12 
cubits  long  for  the  circumference  of  the  pillars  of  cop- 
per in  Solomon's  Temple  (Jer.  Iii,  21).  See  Column  ; 
Oakland. 

Fillet,  a  small  flat  face  or  band  in  classical  archi- 
tecture, used  to  separate  mouldings;  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, a  flat  band  on  a  curved  moulding,  used 

to  decorate  a  shaft  on  a 


larger  moulding.  When 
on  the  front  of  a  large 
moulding,  it  is  called  its 
keel;  on  tho  sides,  it  is 
called  a  wing.  In  the 
cut,  (i  a  a  are  examples 
of  fillets. 


Fillcu. 


Fin  (^B30,  semippir',  of  uncertain  etymol.),  the 
fin  of  a  fish  (q.  v.),  a  distinctive  mark  of  such  as  might 
be  eaten  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  9,  10,  12; 
Deut.  xiv,  9,  10).    See  ("lean. 

Final  Perseverance.    See  Perseverance. 


Fine  or  mulct  for  damages  (q.  v.).  In  some  in- 
st  iiu-cs,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  amount  of  a  fine,  or 
of  an  indemnification  that  was  to  tie  made,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  person  who  had  been  injured ;  in  other 
instance*  it  was  lixed  by  the  judge,  and  in  others  was 
denned  by  the  law  (Exod.  xxi,  19  M;  Deut  xxii,  19. 
2'.)).  Twofold,  fourfold,  and  even  fivefold  restitution 
of  things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  unjustly 
retained,  with  twenty  pyr  cent,  over  and  alwve,  was 
required.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed  a  beast,  he  was  to 
make  it  itikhI,  l>ea*t  for  heast.  This  ordinance,  ob- 
serves Michaelis  (Iaui*s  nf  Mo»e$,  art.  160),  appears 
only  incidentally  in  I.ev.  xxiv,  1**.  among  criminal 
laws.  If  an  ox  pushed  or  gored  another  man's  servant 
to  death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  |iay  for  the  servant 
thirty  shekels  of  silver  I  Exod.  xxi.  32).  In  the  case 
of  one  man's  ox  pushing  or  goring  another's  to  death, 
it  would  have  l>cen  a  very  intricate  ix>int  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  two  had  lieen  to,  blame  for  the  quarrel, 
and  therefore  both  owners  were  obliged  to  lieur  the 
loss.  The  living  ox  was  sold,  and  the  price,  together 
with  the  dead  one.  equally  divided  between  them 
fExod.  xxi.  35).  If,  however,  the  ox  had  previously 
been  notorious  for  pushing,  and  the  owner  had  not 
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taken  care  to  confine  him,  this  made  a  difference ;  for 
then,  to  the  man  whose  ox  had  been  pushed,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  another,  and  the  dead  ox  he  got  him- 
self (Exod.  xxi,  3G).  If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and  did  not 
cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  belonging  to  him  remain 
o|»cn,  and  another  m  m'i  l»east  fell  into  it,  the  owner 
of  the  pit  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast,  and  bad  it 
for  the  payment  (Exod.  xxi,  33,  34).  When  a  fire 
was  kindled  in  the  fields,  and  did  any  damage,  he  who 
kindled  it  was  obliged  to  make  the  damage  good  (Exod. 
xxii,  G).    See  Punishment. 

Finer  (r*S,  ttoreph',),  a  gold  and  silver  worker 
(Prov.  xxv,  4).  Sec  Refiner.  In  Judg.  xvii,  4,  our 
version  renders  the  word  "founder;"  in  Isa.  xli,  7, 
"goldsmith."  It  refers  especially  to  the  melting  of 
fine  metal.  See  Furnace.  The  Egyptians  carried 
the  working  of  metals  to  a  very  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  perfection,  as  their  various  articles  of  jewellery 
preserved  in  our  museums  evince;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  these 
urts  from  this  source,  though  there  is  at  the  same  time 
reference  to  their  lieing  knowft  before  the  Flood  (Geu. 
xiv,  19 -22).    See  Metal. 

Finger  (~?SJt,  ttsba',  cmktv\oc),  besides  its  ordi- 
nan-  meaning,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  spe- 
cial and  immediate  agency  of  any  one.  See  Arm. 
Tho  Egyptian  magicians,  terrified  by  the  numerous 
plagues  inflicted  upon  their  country,  at  length  said, 
"  This  is  tho  finger  of  God,"  i.  e.  this  is  done  by  the 
power  of  God  himself  (Exod.  viii,  19).  Moses  gavo 
the  tables  of  the  law  written  by  the  finger  (personal 
direction)  of  God  to  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxxi,  18). 
The  heavens  are  said  to  lie  the  work  of  God's  fingers, 
i.  e.  his  power  (Psa.  viii,  3).  Christ  cast  out  devils 
with  the  ringer  or  power  of  God  (Luke  xi,  20).  "To 
put  forth  thu  finger*'  is  a  {wintering,  insulting  gesture 
(Isa.  Iviii,  9).  Some  take  this  for  a  menacing  gesture, 
as  Nicanor  stretched  out  his  hand  against  the  Temple, 
threatening  to  hum  it  (2  Mace,  xiv,  33).  "Four  fin- 
gers thick"  occurs  as  a  measure  in  Jer.  Iii,  21.  See 

HlNO. 

Finial,  the  cluster  of  foliage  that  is  frequently 
used  to  ornament  the  top  of  pinnacles,  canopies,  pedi- 
ments, etc.,  in  Gothic  architecture.  The  term  is  also 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  the  pinnacle  of  a  spire, 
roof,  or  canopy. 


Hnial.  iCha»,bf>»). 
1,  from  Hi-Imp  Hridporfd  Monument,  Salisbury  »  miie-lrnl, 
2,  York  Minster:  :t,  Msulbruun,  Germany ;  4,  Crew  Hall, 
Cheshire ;  fi,  Augsburg. 

Fining-pot  (Tlmi'S'Z,  matirrph'),  a  rrucHtlf  or  melt- 
ing-pot (Prov.  xvii,  8;  xxvii.  21).  See  Metallur- 
gy. The  use  of  these  for  reducing  gold  was  familiar 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  "  Much  cannot,  of  course, 
Ins  expected  from  the  objects  found  in  the  excavated 
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tombs  to  Illustrate  the  mean*  employed  In  smelting 
the  ore,  or  to  disclose  any  of  the  secret*  they  possessed 
in  metallurgy;  and  little  is  given  in  the  painting*  be- 
yond the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  forceps,  and  the 
mode  of  concentrating  beat  by  raiding  cheeks  of  metal 
round  three  side*  of  the  tire  in  which  the  crucibles  were 
placed.    See  Fuknack.    Of  the  Litter,  indeed,  there 

is  no  indication  in 
these  subjects,  unless 
it  be  in  the  accompa- 
nying woodcut ;  but 
their  use  is  readily 
suggested,  i.nd  some 
which  h .  vn  been  found 


n  Eg' 


>t  are  pre- 


Kuruacc — An  t-*'ypi«n  Wuwmg  me  served  in  the  museum 
Fire  foe  melllng  Gobi  (WilkinsonX    „f  p^ni,,.    Thev  are 

nearly  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  about 
the  same  in  depth,  ami  present  the  ordinary  form  and 
appearance  of  IboM  used  at  the  present  day"  (Wilkin- 
son. Arte.  Eg.  abridgm.  ii,  l.V).    See  II  ANXIt  KAIT. 

Finland,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  in- 
habited by  savage  tril.es  liclonging  to  the  Finnish  na- 
tions, which  by  piracy  and  frequent  inroads  Itd-amc 
especially  formidable  to  the  Swedes.  The  latter  sub- 
jugated with  difficulty  and  only  for  a  short  time  the 
coast  of  Finland,  while  the  republic  of  Novgorod  ex- 
tended it*  rule  over  the  southern  branches  of  the  Finns. 
The  frequent  robberies  of  the  pagan  Suo  ni  induced 
king  Eric  of  Sweden  to  conquer  them,  and  compel 
them  to  adopt  Christianity.  Accompanied  by  bishop 
Henry,  of  I'psala,  un  Englishman,  ho  landed  in  1157 
on  the  south-western  coast,  ami  at  first  met  with  but 
little  resistance.  The  first  church  was  built  at  Ren- 
elamecki,  near  the  town  of  Abo,  the  foundation  of 
which  had  likewise  lieen  laid  by  Eric.  When  Eric  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  bishop  Henry  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  very  slow,  as 
tha  Finns  had  yielded  only  to  compulsion ;  the  mis- 
sionaries h  id  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  poverty  of  the  language  presented  the 
greatest  olvst  iclcs  to  an  adequate  designation  of  the 
new  Christian  ideas.  While  outwardly  professing 
Christianity,  most  of  the  converts  remained  secretly 
addicted  to  their  old  pagan  ideas,  or  at  least  mixed  up 
Christian  doctrines  with  pagan  mythology,  Bishop 
Henry  baptized  a  large  number,  established  nn  epis- 
copal see  at  Kendamecki,  and  finally  lost  his  life 
(lliIO)  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  in  enforcing  Church 
discipline.  After  the  complete  triumph  of  Christiani- 
ty, the  Finns  venerated  him  as  their  apostle  and  patron 
saint.  He  w  as  commemorated  on  the  l'.tth  of  January 
and  the  18th  of  June;  his  picture,  exhibiting  his  full 
episcopal  ornament,  with  an  axe  by  his  side  and  the 
murderer  at  his  feet,  was  hung  up  in  every  church, 
and  many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  his  relics  (see 
Hksky,  apostle  of  the  Finn*).  His  successor.  Ru- 
dolphus.  was  carried  off  by  the  Courlanders  and  kill- 
ed. The  progress  of  Christianity  was  considerably 
delayed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Russians  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Swedes,  on  whom  the  existence  of  the 
feeble  Christian  Church  was  wholly  dependent.  In 
1108,  Abo  was  burned  by  the  Russians,  and  the  fourth 
bishop,  also  an  Englishman,  had  to  seek  a  refuge  npon 
the  island  of  Gothland.  In  1249,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  Rirger  Magnusson,  the  first  yarl  "f 
the  kingdom,  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  .Vtcr- 
Itothnia,  routed  the  tril>c  of  the  Tavasti,  established 
the  fottress  of  Tava«teborg,  subsequently  called  Ta- 
vastehus,  built  several  churches,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Christianity  and  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  bishop.  These  taxes  the  fifth  bishop.  Bero,  of  his 
own  accord,  ceded  to  the  king.  Another  great  Swed- 
ish expedition  was  undertaken  in  12T>3  by  Th>Tk<-l 
Knutson,  the  guardian  of  the  minor  king,  Birger  II. 
The  pope  not  only  sanctioned  this  expedition,  but 
granted  to  the  knights  and  warriors  who  took  pirt  in 


it  the  same  indulgences  as  to  the  Crusader*.  Tborkel 
landed  with  a  large  fleet,  overpowered  the  inhabitants, 
and  established  the  fortress  of  Wiborg.  Bishop  I'eter, 
of  Westerns,  announced  Christianity  to  the  tribes 
which  were  still  pjgans,  and  the  Swedish  arms  left  to 
the  natives  only  the  choice  between  Christianity  J.nd 
slavery.  Thus  Christianity  was  gradually  forced  upon 
the  whole  nation,  w  ith  th*  exception  of  a  few  remote 
districts  where  paganism  continued  to  maintain  itself. 
Though  planted  and  spread  by  force,  Christianity 
finally  rooted  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
means  of  schools  and  churches.  The  episcopal  see  at 
AIk>  attained  considerable  celebrity.  The  number  of 
churches  was  largely  increased,  the  cathedral  school 
of  Abo  was  numerously  attended,  and  gradually  six 
monasteries  were  established.  The  Reformation  met 
in  Finland  with  comparatively  little  resistance,  and 
soon  the  Lutheran  Church  superseded  Roman  Cathol- 
icism altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  wars  between 
Sweden  and  Russia  in  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  l'.tth  centuries,  Finland  was  lost  to  Sweden  and 
gained  by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  In  1721,  at  the 
peace  of  Nystudt,  Russia  received  the  towns  of  Wiborg 
and  Kcyholm;  in  17-13,  r.t  the  pe;.ce  of  Abo,  a  terri- 
tory of  ijIm  ut  4800  square  miles,  w  ith  the  fortresses  of 
X_\  slott.  Frederiksham,  and  Savolax  ;  and  in  18<9,  at 
the  peace  of  Fredetiksham,  the  whole  of  Finland. 
Fmperor  Alexander  I  reunited  Wiborg,  which  for 
some  time  had  constituted  a  Russian  province,  with 
Finland,  which  retains  its  old  Constitution,  its  Swcdbh 
laws,  and  Lutheran  religion.  FinLnd  is,  in  point  of 
administration,  wholly  separated  from  Russia  Proper; 
the  highest  authority  is  the  imperial  senate  for  Fin- 
land, con-isting  of  Hi  natives,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  governor  general.  The  diet,  as  formerly  in  Sweden, 
consists  of  four  estates,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and 
peasants. 

The  population  of  Finland  in  1887  amounted  to 
2,232,378,  of  whom  41,032  wcie  oounectcd  with  the 
Greek  Church,  which  has  17  churches  and  2  monas- 
teries. The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  church  in  Wi- 
borg and  in  Helsingfors.  Nearly  the  whole  remainder, 
a  population  of  about  2  t!"»  into,  belongs  to  the  Luther- 
an Church.  The  organization  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Finland  is  in  even-  respect  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden.  Liturgies,  hymn-book, 
catechism,  and  other  Church  books,  are  sul  stantially 
the  same  as  in  Sweden.  1  he  Church  has  one  arch- 
bishopric, of  Alio  (the  arch'  bhop  resides  at  Helsing- 
fors), und  two  bishoprics,  of  Borgio  and  Kuopio,  the 
latter  of  recent  origin.  The  number  of  parishes  in 
1W17  was  214.  Most  of  the  cong  egatiotis  have,  be- 
sides  the  pastor,  a  chaplain,  also  a  church  council. 
The  churches  are  generally  well  attended.  In  most 
of  the  churches,  especially  in  the  country,  the  ser- 
mons are  preached  in  the  Finnish  language;  in  others, 
both  Finnish  and  Swedish  are  used  ;  and  in  some, 
Swedish  exclusively.  The  highest  literary  institution 
is  the  University  of  Helsingfors  (until  1847  at  Also). 
It  has  among  the  faculties  one  of  Lutheran  theology, 
about  45  professors,  and  17<M>  students.  There  is  alsc 
at  Helsingfors  a  theological  semini.ry.  Finland  has 
fi  gymnasia,  18  secondary  and  83  primary  schools, 
3  female  institutions,  and  a  number  of  schools  for 
special  purposes.  At  the  higher  institutions  instruc- 
tion is  generally  given  in  Swedish  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
Finnish  language  is  advancing  at  the  expense  of  the 
Swedish,  and  this  movement  is  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  Russian  government.  An  Evangelical  Society 
was  established  in  1x17;  there  are  al«o  several  Bible 
Societies. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirrhen-ljtxikon,  iv,  70; 
Wiggers,  KircM.  Matittjt,  ii,  423;  Kith*,  Finnland  u. 
trinr  Iirvohnrr  (Leipz.  1*0*).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Finley,  James  Bradley,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  useful  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  Ohio, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  R.W.  Finley,  and  was  born 
in  North  Carolina,  July  1, 27M.    Ho  received  a  good 
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education  from  hi*  father.  In  1801  he  married,  and 
nettled  in  what  is  now  Highland  County,  Ohio.  In 
1803,  while  returning  from  a  camp-meeting  in  Ken- 
tucky, he  w»»  converted.  He  at  once  felt  called  to 
preach,  but  rcfnsed  to  obey,  lost  all  religion,  and  lived 
for  seven  years  a  worse  sinner  than  lieforc.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  was  ugain  converted,  und  imme- 
diately began  to  persuade  his  wicked  neighbors  to  seek 
God,  and  soon  formed  a  large  society.  In  1809  he 
entered  the  Western  Conference,  travelled  with  great 
success  for  six  years,  und  was  in  1816-iil  presiding 
elder  on  Steubcnville,  Ohio,  and  Lelution  Districts. 
Through  the  labors  of  John  Stewart,  the  colored 
preacher,  and  Bet ween-thc- Logs,  a  converted  chief,  a 
great  revival  had  begun  among  the  Wyandotte  Indians 
at  Cpper  Sandusky.  Thither  Finlcy  "was  sent  in  1821 , 
and  spent  six  years  of  labor,  sulferin-',  and  glorious 
success  among  the  Indian*.  After  his  removal  ho  still 
had  supervision  of  the  mission,  and  from  1829  to  1845 
served  the  Church  as  preacher  or  presiding  elder  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Southern  Ohio.  He  served  as 
chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  at  Columbus,  f  om 
1845  to  1849,  when  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  made 
superannuate.  He  was  afterward  appointed  to  Clin- 
ton Street,  Cincinnati  (from  him  named  Finlsy  Chap- 
el). His  last  appointment  was  that  of  Conference 
missionary.  He  was  thus  forty-live  years  a  laborious 
and  successful  minister.  He  was  eiuht  times  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Confer -m-e.  He  died  Sept.  6,  18i6, 
in  Cincinnati.  Both  in  character  and  lat>ors  he  was 
an  extraordinary  man.  11  is  zeal,  his  indomitable 
courage,  which  the  Indian  chiefs  both  respected  and 
feared,  his  sympathy  and  his  integrity,  gave  him  a 
dominant  control  over  men  of  all  professions  and  con- 
ditions. His  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  especially  at 
camp-meetings,  often  brought  down  thousands  almost 
at  a  stroke,  and  wherever  he  went  conversions  were 
multiplied.  He  published  an  A  vtobiography  (Cincinna- 
ti, 18.>4, 12mo):—  Wyandotte  .Mission  (l.'mo) :— Strteh- 
es  of  Western  Methodism  (Cincinnati,  1857,  12mo) : — 
life  among  the  Indian*  (Cincinnati.  1K57, 12mo): — Me- 
nu/rial* of  Pristm  I.ifr  (Cincinnati,  i860. 12mo). — .Ifin- 
utes  of  Conferences,  \  i,441 ;  Autobiogrnjihg  of  J.  ft.  Fin- 
ley  (Cincinnati,  1854);  Stevens,  History  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  vol.  iv. 

FinJey,  John  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  professor  of  languages  in  Augusta  College,  Ken- 
tucky, was  bom  in  Soutli  Carolina  in  June,  17*:t,  and, 
though  early  removed  by  his  parents  to  the  West, 
"through  their  exertions  and  his  own  he  obtained  a 
classical  education."  From  1810  to  1822  he  taught  in 
schools  and  academies  in  Ohio,  and  preached  also 
with  zeal  and  success.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  languages  in  Augusta  College,  and  the  same 
year  entered  the  itinerancy,  and  in  I  nth  l.i bored  zeal- 
ously and  usefully  until  his  death  in  May,  1825. — Jf.'ju- 
*U*  of  Conferences,  i,  505. 

Finley,  Robert,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  was  tmrri 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1<72,  and  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1787.  From  1798  to  1795  he  was  a  tu- 
tor in  the  college,  and  a  trustee  from  1807  to  1817, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  the  minister  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  at  BaskingridKe,  N.  J.,  from  June,  1797, 
till  1817.  1-n  1810  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  free  blacks,  and  formed  a  plan  of  send- 
ing them  to  Africa.  He  was  thus  the  founder  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  He  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  Athens  College,  Ga.,  and  went  there  in  1817, 
but  died  Oct.  3d  of  tliat  vear.— Sprague,  Annals,  iv, 
126. 

Finley,  Robert  Smith,  n  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  May  9, 1804, 
and  wa«  educated  at  Princeton  College.  He  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  nt  Cincinnati;  but 
Id  1833  be  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  spent 


a  short  time  at  I.ane  Seminary.  In  1835  he  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1842.  His  nr*t  charge  was  Pine  Grove,  La.; 
and  for  some  time  he  was  missionary  among  the  slaves 
near  Natchez.  For  six  years  he  edited,  at  St.  I^tuis, 
the  Liberum  Adcoctite,  devoted  to  African  colonization, 
in  which  cause  he  was  greatly  interested  through  life. 
In  1850  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Mctuchin,  N.  J.,  and  in  1858  principal  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Female  Institute  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  where  he 
died  July  2,  I860.— Wilson, Presbyterum  Almanac,  1861, 
p.  86. 

Finley,  Robert  TrV.,  a  distinguished  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
J une  9, 1750.  He  was  converted  at  seventeen.  Soon  af- 
ter he  entered  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  where  he  spent 
seven  years  in  general  and  theological  studies.  In 
1774  be  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  sent  us  a  missionary  to  Georgia  and 
tho  Carolina*.  He.e  he  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  often  with  general  Marion  in  his 
expeditions,  and  incurred  much  enmity  and  risk  of 
life  from  the  Tories.  In  1784  he  went  to  Hampshire 
County,  then  in  New  Virginia,  w  here  he  preached  two 
years.  In  1788  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  event- 
ually opened  a  school  for  students  in  divinity,  and  a 
number  of  his  pupils  were  distinguished  in  subsequent 
life.  In  1795  he  went  with  general  Ma~s»ie  to  explore 
the  Scioto  country,  then  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  in  Mav,  1796,  he  settled  on  the  Scioto,  below  Chil- 
licothe.  In  1808  he  connected  himself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  in  181 1  or  1812  joined  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference as  a  travelling  preacher.  For  many  years  he 
labored  with  >;reat  success,  and  received  hundreds  into 
the  Church.  When  almost  eighty  and  superannuated, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  with  his  liooks  and  clothes,  and 
set  off  as  a  missionary  to  Saut  St.  Marie,  and  there 
formed  a  circuit  and  appointed  a  canqMnccting.  He 
died  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  Dec.  8,  1840. — Minutes  of 
Conferences,  iii,  239. 

Finley,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
anij  president  of  New  Jersey  College,  was  born  in 
County  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in 
17H4.  On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia  he  renewed  his 
studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  ond  was  licensed 
in  1740.  He  labored  long  and  successfully  in  West 
Jersey,  in  Deerfield,  Greenwich,  and  Cape  May,  and 
supplied  the  church  in  Philadelphia  for  a  time.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in 
1742,  and  in  1744  he  accepted  a  call  from  Nottingham, 
Miiryland,  where  he  continued  for  nearly  seventeen 
years,  and  where  he  kept  an  academy  of  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1761  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  New 
Jersey  College,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  and  soon 
after  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Glas- 
gow. He  died  July  17,  17*543.  He  published  a  sermon 
entitled  Christ  triumph  ng  nntl  Satan  raging,  1741  : — 
A  R'ftttittion  of  a  Sermon  on  the  /Mictrine  of  Q-nvictions, 
1743  :~Satim  strippcl  of  his  angelic  Robes,  1748 : — .4 
charitable  Plea  for  the  Sprrchle**,  1747: — A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  preceding,  1748  :— A  Sermon— The  Curse  of 
Meroz,  etc.,  1757  : — A  Sermon  on  the  lhath  of  President 
I  hides,  1761. — Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  96. 

Finnan,  an  Irish  ecclesiastic  whom  Oswin,  king 
of  Northumberland,  called  to  the  abbacy  of  Lindis- 
farnc,  and  to  superintend  the  churches  "in  his  king- 
dom. The  Venerable  Bede  says,  He  was  a  man  of 
fierce  and  rough  nature,  but  very  successful  in  minis- 
terial labors.  He  baptized  Peada.  king  of  the  Middle 
Angles,  and  sent  four  priests  to  instruct  bis  subjects 
in  Christianity."  He  also  consecrated  Ceadmon,  who 
afterwards  became  a  very  prominent  bishop  among 
the  East  Angles,  and  baptized  Sigeliert  their  king, 
together  with  great  numbers  of  the  common  people. 
He  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  temporal  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  interest  of  the  Church.    During  his 
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supcnntendency,  Bede  says  "  he  erected  a  church  on 
the  bland  of  Lindisfarne  tit  for  an  episcopal  see,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Scots 
[Irish],  not  of  stone,  but  of  sawn  oak,  and  covered  it 
with  thatch"  (A>c/e*.  Hist,  lib.  iii,  c.  xxv).  Years  af- 
terwards, when  the  British  clergy  took  possession  of 
these  churches  in  Northumberland,  Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  required  this  church  to  be  re- 
consecrated, and  dedicated  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Finnan,  having  for  ten  years  superintended  the 
abbacy  of  Lindisfarnc  and  the  churches  of  Northum- 
berland under  the  simple  title  of  "bishop,"  died  A.D. 
Gtil.  He  left  a  treatise  entitled  Pro  Vtkri  Paschtili 
Jiitu,  regarding  the  Irish  and  Oriental  time  of  keeping 
Easter  as  the  old  and  true  time,  and  that  of  Home  as 
of  receut  date.  See  Bcdc's  Exits.  Hist. ;  Must.  Men 
o/IrrUmd,  vol.  i.    (D.  D.) 

Finns,  "geographically  the  name  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Finland,  but  in  ethnology  that  of  a  consider- 
able branch  of  the  Ugrian  race,  dwelling  forth*  most 
part  in  Finland,  though  with  some  representatives  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  as  well.  The  Ugrians  hare  been 
classed  anions  the  nations  said  to  have  a  Mongolian 
origin.  Dr.  Latham  places  them  among  the  '  Tauruni- 
an  Altaic  MnngolidaV  and  divides  them  into  Ugrians 
of  the  East  and  Ugrians  of  the  West.  The  Western 
Ugrians  consist  of  Lapps,  Finns,  Permians,  and  other 
nations  or  tribes  in  the  north  and  north-west  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  Magyars  in  Hungary.  The  Magyars 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  next  after  these  come  the 
Finns,  comprising  aU>ut  2,000.000  of  individuals.  All 
the  other  tribes  of  Western  Ugrians  do  not  together 
comprise  so  many.  The  Finns,  in  common  with  the 
other  Ugrians,  are  of  the  Mongolian  type.  The  Finns, 
from  having  been  originally  a  nomadic  race,  have  for 
many  centuries  been  stationary  and  civilized.  I.ong 
before  the  arrival  of  the  German  and  Slavic  nations 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  Ugtians,  or  Ogres  (for  the 
name,  so  common  in  fiction,  is  really  of  historic  ori- 
gin), possessed  it,  and  were  gradually  pushed  further 
north  and  east  by  the  new  invaders.  Both  Finns  and 
Lapps,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  originally  ex- 
tended much  further  south  than  they  do  at  present, 
occupying,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
'The  Finns,'  says  Prichard,  'were  in  the  time  of  Ta- 
citus as  savage  as  the  Lapps;  but  the  former,  during 
the  succeeding  ages,  became  so  far  civilized  as  to  ex- 
change a  nomadic  life  for  one  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
while  the  Lapps  have  ever  continued  to  lie  barbarous 
nomades,  as  well  as  the  Silurian  tribes  of  the  same 
race— namely,  the  Woguls  and  Ostiaks.  The  Finns, 
as  well  as  their  brethren  the  Iteonnahs,  or  Finns  of 
the  White  Sea,  had  probably  undergone  this  change 
long  before  the  time  when  they  were  visited  by  Otthcr, 
the  guest  of  Alfred.  When  the  Finns  were  conquered 
by  the  Swedes,  they  had  Ion l>een  a  settled  people, 
but  one  of  curious,  and  singular,  and  isolated  charac- 
ter.' "   See  Finland. 

FintanusorFintan.the  founder  of  the  monastery 
of  i'beinau  (q.  v.),  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  Ho  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land. In  a  war  between  two  chieftains,  one  chieftain 
killed  Fintan's  brother,  and,  fearing  that  Fintan  would 
avenge  the  brother's  death,  caused  him  insidiously  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  Normans.  Having  changed  his 
master  several  times  within  a  few  days,  Fintan  was 
to  be  taken  to  Scotland,  but  esrnped  when  the  vessel 
landed  atone  of  the  Orkney  Inlands.  He  had  to  spend 
three  days  on  this  uninhabited  island,  after  which  he 
swain,  miraculously  sup|«orted.  to  Scotland.  He  re- 
mained for  two  years  with  a  bishop  who  had  studied 
In  Ireland;  then,  in  compliance  with  a  vow,  he  jour- 
neyed, through  Gallia,  Al  'mannia,  and  I»mbardy,  to 
Home.  After  hi*  return  he  fiist  went  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Pfiffers,  and  from  there  to  Rhcinnn.  where  he 
completed,  conjointly  with  Wolfen,  a  scion  of  the 


house  of  the  Welfs,  the  monastery  which  the  grand- 
father and  f.ther  of  Wolfen  had  begun.  After  work- 
ing at  Khcinau  for  five  years  as  a  priest,  he  entered 
the  monastery  in  t*5I,  remained  there  live  years,  and 
thereupon  liecame  a  hermit,  leading  for  22  ve.irs,  from 
b&G  to  S78,  the  year  of  bis  death,  a  life  of  extreme  as- 
ceticism. Thus  he  came  to  lie  venerated  as  a  saint, 
even  during  his  lifetime,  throughout  the  whole  region. 
When  his  friend  Wolfen,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
become  abbot  of  Khcinau,  returned  from  Rome  with 
the  relics  of  St.  Blasius,  Fintan  took  a  portion  of 
them  lo  a  cell  in  the  Black  Furear,  which  subsequent- 
ly was  called  St,  Blasien.— Hcrzog,  Eeul-KncyUopddie, 
xix,  491. 

Fir  (the  name  of  an  extensive  family  of  coniferous 
evergreens;  see  Penny  Cyclopadia,  s.  v.  Abies)  is  the 
uniform  rendering  in  the  Auth.Vers.  of  ST'TS,  &r»?*A' 
(  from  its  being  cut  into  planks,  Gesenius,  The*.  Ileb.  p. 
246),  which  frequently  occurs  (2  Sam.  vi.  6 ;  1  Kings 

v,  8,  10 ;  vi,  15,  34 ;  fx.  11 ;  2  Kings  ix,  23 ;  2  Chron. 
ii,  8;  iii,  5;  Psa.  civ,  17  ;  Isa.  xiv,  8;  xxxvii,  24;  xli, 
19;  lv,  13;  1.x,  13;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5 ;  xxxi,8;  Hos.  xiv, 
8;  Nah.  ii,  8;  Zech.  xi,  2),  and  rTQ,  btrolk' ,  which 
is  said  to  be  only  the  Aram*an  form  of  the  seme  word 
(in  ('ant.  i,  17).  In  most  of  the  passages  the  terms 
rendered  cedar  and  fir  in  the  Auth.Vers.  are  mentioned 
together.  Herosh  U  translated  variomly  in  the  Sept. 
Trtri'c,  irn'-Kt),  MTr<ip<<riTor,  and  (Ezek.  xxvii,  5)  km ooc ; 
in  Isa.  xiv,  8,  £i'A«  Atfiiivov;  in  the  Vulg.  chiefly  «Wm, 
cuprentvs.  It  was  a  lofty  tree  (  Isa.  lv,  13).  growing 
on  Lebanon  (Isa.  xxxvii,  24),  and  of  an  ornamental 
figure  (Isa.  Ix,  18).  The  passages  from  which  any 
special  account  of  its  use  can  Iks  derived  are,  1.  Of  mu- 
sical instruments  (2  Sam.  vi,  5) ;  2.  Of  doors  (1  Kings 

vi,  :«);  8.  Of  gilded  ceilings  (2  Chron.  iii. 5);  4.  Boards 
or  decks  of  ships  (Ezek.  xxvii,  6),  or  planks  for  floor- 
ing (1  Kings  vi,  15).  RoscnmUllcr  says,  "  In  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  word  occurs,  it  is  by 
the  oldest  Greek  and  the  Syriac  translators  rendered 
cypress."  Celsius,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that 
brritfh  indicates  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  that  ertt, 
which  is  usuallv  considered  to  have  that  meaning,  is 
the  common  pine  (Pinus  tylresliis),  apparently  because 
he  conceives  btrmh  to  l>e  changed  from  shtrbin,  the 
Arabic  name  of  pine.  J.  E.  Faber,  as  quoted  by  Ro- 
scnmOller,  conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  name  fori'.- a 
included  three  different  trees  which  resemble  each  oth- 
er, viz.  the  evergreen  cypress,  the  thyme,  and  the  fa- 
vine.  The  last,  or  Juuipt rus  stibina,  is  so  like  the  cy- 
press thut  the  ancients  often  culled  it  by  thi.t  name, 
and  the  moderns  have  noticed  the  resemblance,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  leaves.  "Hence,  even  among  the 
Greeks,  l  oth  trees  bore  the  old  Eastern  m.tnes  of  be- 
rosh,  btrolk,  brulha,  or  brnthy"  (RoscnmUllcr,  Hot.  rf 
the  Mote,  transl.  p.  2C0).  The  word  btrofh  or  beroth  is 
slightly  varied  in  the  Syriac  and  Chahlee  versions,  be- 
ing written  brrutku  in  the  former,  and  bentth  in  the 
latter.  All  these  are  closely  allied  to  bruta,  a  n»me 
of  the  laiw  plant,  which  is  the  fipahv,  fiin.tivv,  and 
finpriOore  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  the  Arabs  have 
converted  into  burasi  and  burnt*.  By  them  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  juniper,  which  they  call  abhul  and 
oris  or  oriis.  It  appears  that  many  of  these  terms 
must  be  considered  generic  rather  than  specific  in  the 
modern  sense,  when  so  much  caie  is  liestowcd  on  the 
accurate  discrimination  of  one  species  from  another. 
Thus  iirus,  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  a  juniper,  indicates 
a  pine-tree  in  Scripture,  whether  we  follow  the  com- 
mon acceptation  and  consider  it  the  cedar,  or  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Celsius,  that  the  Pimi*  sf/lrcshis  is  indicated. 
So  buntti  may  have  lieen  applied  by  the  Arabs,  etc. 
not  only  to  the  savine  ami  other  species  of  juniper,  but 
also  to  plants,  such  as  the  cypress,  which  resemble 
these.  In  many  of  those  cases,  therefore,  where  we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  absolute  identity  or  simi- 
larity of  name,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  cf 
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the  trees,  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  the 
Mtuatioiia  in  which  tbey  arc  said  to  have  lieen  found. 
Thtis,  a*  wc  find  errz  and  btroth  so  constantly  associ- 
ated in  Scripture,  the  former  may  indicate  the  cedar 
with  the  wild  pine-tree,  while  the  Utter  may  compre- 
hend the  junior  and  cypress  tribe.  See  Ckdak;  Cv- 
1'KKas  ;  Jifmpkk.  All  these  were  extensively  used 
for  architecture,  and  are  at  this  day  found  in  l.eban»n 
(Balfour,  7>e>*  of  Scripture,  p.  11 ;  Thcnius  on  1  Kings 
vi.  34 :  SaaUchuU,  /M>  .  Arrk.  i.  2*0,  note  4  :  Miller. 
Gardener'*  l>ict.  *.  v.  Cuprcssus;  Stephens,  Tht*.  Ung. 
dr.  s.  v.  ff-ttVn:  Belon,  (M>s.  r.  110  p.  165;  Loudon, 
Arbm-etum,\\',2\CA).  In  Hos,xiv,8,  the  stone-pine  " 
(I'tHU*  pi»ttt\,  which  has  a  cone  containing  an  edible 
nut,  seems  lo  be  intended  (Kitto,  I'irt.  JitbJr,  in  loc.), 
alt  1m. ii^h  Henderson  (Comment,  in  loc.)  thinks  that  a 
fruitless  tree  is  there  referred  lo  by  way  of  contrast. 
See  Thee. 

Fire  (properly  '-St,  e*h,  xrp).  On  (he  origin  of  fire, 
s-e  Kitto's  Dtity  Bi'J*  J  Hint,  i,  94.  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  are  susceptible  of  the  following 
classification  : 

1.  //r/'jr»'»'«.— 1.  That  which  consumed  the  burnt  sac- 
rifice and  the  incense-offering,  Iiegirining  with  the  sac- 
rifice of  Noih  ((Jen.  viii,  20),  and  continued  in  the 
ever-burning  fire  on  the  altar,  first  kindled  from  heav- 
en (l>ev.  vi,  1»,  IS;  ix,  21),  and  rekindled  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  vii,  1,  3).  See 
S\t  MUCK. 

"  I  ir<«  from  heaven."  "  fire  of  the  Lord,"  usually 
denotes  lightning  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but,  when 
connected  with  sacrifices,  the  "fire  of  the  Lord"  is  of- 
ten to  be  understood  us  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  some- 
times the  holocaust  itself  (Exod.  xxix,  18;  Lev.  i.  0; 
ii,3;  iii,  5,9;  Numb,  xxviii.  6 ;  lSam.ii,2H;  Isa.  xx, 
16;  Mai.  i,  lo).    See  Liohtsixo. 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  lie  replenish- 
ed with  wood  every  morning  (l.ev.  vi,  12;  coinp.  Isa. 
xxxi,  9).  According  to  the  Gcmara,  it  was  divided 
int»  three  pirts,  one  for  burning  the  victims,  one  for 
Iikviimp,  and  on1?  for  supply  of  the  other  portions  (Lev. 
vi,  lo;  see  Belaud,  Ant!</.  ffrbr.  i,  4.  8.  p.  20 ;  and  ix, 
10,  p.  98V  Fire  for  sacred  pursues  obtained  elsewhere 
than  frun  the  altar  was  called  "strang*"  lire,"  and  for 
use  of  such  Xadahand  Abihu  were  punished  with  death 
by  lire  from  God  (Lev.  x,  1,  2;  Numb,  iii,  4  ;  xxvi,01). 
See  Altar. 

2.  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  is  ia  be  noted 
the  similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect 
paid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  dei- 
ty (see  Mow),  which  prevailed  among  so  many  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even 
now  extinct :  e.  g.  the  Sabic  in  and  Magi  tn  systems  of 
worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abraham 
(Spencer,  De  Isg.  Jl>br.  ii,  1,2);  the  occasional  relate 
of  the  Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form 
of  lire- worship  (Isa.  xxvii,  9;  compare  Gescuius,  s.  v. 
'■an,  Thetavr.  p.  489;  see  Dent,  xvii,  3;  Jer.  viii,  2; 
Ezik.  viii,  16;  Zeph.  i,  5;  2  Kin  gs  xvii,  Ifi;  xxi,  3; 
xxiii,  5, 10, 1 1,  13 ;  com  p.  Jahn,  Itibl.  A  rch.  c.  vi,  §  4u5, 
40*);  the  worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or 
of  fire,  prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Per- 
sians, so  also  even  in  Egypt  (Herod,  iii,  16;  see  Wil- 
kinson, Inc.  Eg.  i,  328,  abridgm.);  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Thucvd.  i,  24  ;  ii,  15 ;  Cicero, 
JJ-  Ug.  ii,8,12:  Livy,  xxviii,  12 ;  Dionys.  ii,C7 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Suma.  9,  i,  263.  ed.  Keiskc);  the  "ancient  forms 
and  usages  of  worship,  differing  from  each  other  in 
some  important  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in 
principle,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  <  Prescott,  Afrriro,  i,  60, 
«4  ;  Peru,  i,  101) ;  „nd.lastly.the  theory  of  the  so-called 
Ruebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of  Bombay.  (Fra- 
zcr,  Pernt,  c.  iv,  p.  141. 162, 161 ;  Sir  K.  Porter,  7Vrir- 
tl*.  ii,  50,  424;  Chardin,  Vnynget,  ii,  810;  iv,  258;  viii, 
3«7  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  TravtU.  ii,  30,  37  ;  Mandclslo,  Trav- 
tU, b.  i.  p.  70;  Gibbon,  Uui.  c.  viii,  i,  335,  ed.  Smith  ; 


Bcnj.  of  Tudela.  Early  Trar.  p.  114, 116;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  156.)  See Idolatkv.  On  the  heathen  prac- 
tice of  children  "passing  through  the  fire,''  see  Mo- 
t-oca. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  sjKiil  taken  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified  by  fire 
as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the  purpose 
(Numb,  xxxi,  23).  The  victims  slain  for  sin-offerings 
were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp 
(Lev.  iv,  12.  21 ;  vi,3H;  xvi,  27;  Heb.  xiii.  11).  The 
Nuzarite  who  had  completed  his  vow.  marked  it*  com- 
pletion by  shaving  his  head  and  casting  the  hair  Into 
the  fire  on  the  altar  on  which  the  peace-offerings  were 
sacrificed  (Nu  ub.  vi,  IK). 

II.  Domettir. —  Besides  for  <-ooking,  baking,  and 
roasting  pur|»oses  [see  Bkkad,  Food,  etc.],  fire  is  often 
required  in  Palestine  fur  warmth  (.ler.  xxxvi,  22; 
Mark  xiv,  54  j  John  xviii,  18 ;  see  Hanner,  Ob*,  i,  125 ; 
Ballmer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose  a  hearth  with  a 
chimney  is  sometimes  constructed,  on  which  cither 
lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal  arc  placed  (Harmer, 

j  i.  405).  In  Persia,  a  hole  made  in  the  Moor  is  some- 
J  tim  \s  lllL-d  with  charcoal,  on  which  a  sort  of  table  is 
!  set  covered  with  a  carpet;  and  the  company,  placing 
their  feet  under  the  carpet,  draw  it  over  themselves 
( Olearius,  TntreU,  p.  294  ;  ( 'hardin.  Voyage*,  viii,  l'.M)). 
Booms  in  Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with 
pans  of  charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fireplaces  except  in 
the  kitchens  (Unc,  Mo<L  Eg.  i,  41 ;  Eng.  in  Eg.  ii,  11). 
See  Coal;  FtrKL. 

On  the  Sablmth,  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  lie  kin- 
dled even  for  culinary  purposes  (Exod.  xxxv,  3; 
Numb,  xv,  32).  As  the  primary  design  of  this  law 
appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  proper  privileges 
of  the  Sablmth  day  from  being  lost  to  any  one  through 
the  care  and  time  required  in  cooking  victuals  (Exod. 
xvi,  23%  it  is  doubted  whether  the  use  of  lire  for 
warmth  on  the  Sablmth  day  was  included  in  this  in- 
terdiction. In  practice,  it  would  appear  that  the  fire 
was  never  lighted  or  kept  up  for  cooking  on  the  S  ib- 
bath  day,  and  that  consequently  there  were  no  lires 
in  the  houses  during  the  Sabbaths  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  year;  but  it  may  lie  collected  that  in  winter 
fires  for  warming  apartments  were  kept  up  from  the 
previous  day.  Michaclis  is  very  much  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  climate  of  Palestine  in  supposing  that 
the  inhabitants  could,  without  much  discomfort,  di«- 
I  pense  with  lires  for  warmth  during  winter  ( \\fo.u'iisrhe.i 
I  li-rht,  iv,  195).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews 
added  various  refinements ;  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  tho 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though  pas- 
sages lo  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in  schools 
might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a  Gentile 
lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not  if  it  had 
liecn  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew.  If  a  festival  day 
fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking  was  to  Ite  done 
(Minima,  Shabb.  i,  3 ;  xvi,  8,  vol.  ii,  p.  I,  T.0;  A'<i- 
/n»,  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  287,  ed.  Surenhu*).  The  modern  Jews, 
although  there  is  no  cooking  in  their  houses,  have  tires 
on  the  Sabb  ith  day,  which  are  attended  to  by  a  Chris- 
tian servant ;  or  a  charwoman  is  hired  to  attend  to  the 
tires  of  several  houses,  which  she  visits  repeatedly 
during  the  day.    See  SAnnATit. 

III.  Statutory  Rrgulntvm. — The  dryness  of  the  land 
in  tho  hot  season  in  Syria  of  course  increases  the  lia- 
bility to  accident  from  fire  (.ludg.  ix,  15).  The  law 
therefore  ordered  that  any  one  kindling  a  fire  which 
caused  damage  to  corn  in  a  field  should  make  restitu- 
tion (Exod.  xxii,  6 ;  comp.  Judg.  xv,  4,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xiv, 
30;  see  Mishna,  Mitccoth,  vi,  5,  6;  vol.  iv,  4H,  Surcn- 
hus. ;  Burckhardt.. "ty'-iVj.  p.  496,  622).    This  law  was 

j  calculated  to  teach  caution  in  the  use  of  fire  to  the 
I  herdsmen  in  the  fields,  who  were  the  parties  most 
concerned.  And  it  is  to  lie  rememliered  that  the 
|  herdsmen  were  generally  substantial  persons,  and  had 
!  their  assistant  shepherds,  for  whose  imprudence  they 
i  were  made  responsible.  Still  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
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from  this  law  with  regard  to  fires  breaking  out  in 
towns,  the  circumstance*  being  so  very  different.  See 
Damage*. 

IV.  Penal. — Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  award- 
ed by  the  law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a  moth- 
er-in-law, and  of  uuchastity  on  the  part  of  a  daughter 
of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx,  14 ;  xxi,  9).  In  the  former  case 
both  the  parties,  in  the  latter  the  woman  only,  was  to 
suffer.  Tliis  sentence  appears  to  have  been  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  original  practice  in  such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
24).  Among  other  nations,  burning  alive  appears  to 
have  been  no  uncommon  mode,  if  not  of  judicial  pun- 
ishment, at  least  of  vengeance  upon  captives;  and  in 
a  modified  form  was  not  unknown  in  war  among  the 
Jews  themselves  (2  Sam.  xii,  31 ;  Jer.  xxix,  22;  Van. 
iii,  20).  In  certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  crim- 
inals and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently  burnt 
(Josh,  vii,  25 ;  2  Kin^s  xxiii,  1G).    Sec  Punishment. 

V.  Military.— la  time  of  war  towns  were  often  de- 
stroyed l>y  fire.  This,  as  a  war  usage,  belongs  to  all 
times  and  nations ;  hut  among  the  Hebrews  there  were 

i  particular  notions  connected  with  it,  as  an  act  of 
;  abhorrence,  or  of  devotement  to  abiding  desola- 
tion. See  Accursed.  The  principal  instances  his- 
torically commemorated  are  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  24);  Ai  (Josh,  viii,  19) ;  Hazor  (Josh, 
xi,  11);  Laish  (Judg.  xvlli,  27);  the  towns  of  the  Ben- 
jamitcs  (Judg.  xx,  48);  Ziklag,  by  the  Amalekites  (1 
Sam.  xxx,  1);  Jazer,  by  Pharaoh  (1  Kings  ix,  If.); 
and  the  Temple  and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  l>y  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (2  Kings  xxv,  if).  Even  the  war-chariots 
of  the  Cunaanitos  were  humt  by  the  Israelites  (Josh. 

vi,  24 ;  viii,  28 ;  xi,  6,  9, 13),  probably  on  the  princi- 
ple of  precluding  the  possibility  of  recovery  by  the 
enemy  of  instruments  of  strength  for  which  they  had 
themselves  no  use.    The  frequency  with  which  towns 
were  fired  in  ancient  warfare  is  shown  by  the  very  nu-  i 
merous  threats  by  the  prophets  that  the  towns  of  Is-  j 
rael  should  bo  burned  by  their  foreign  enemies.  Some 
great  towns,  not  of  Israel,  arc  particularly  named ;  and  j 
it  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace,  as  far  as  the  { 
materials  exist,  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  in  j 
those  more  marked  examples.   Among  the  places  thus 
threatened  we  rind  Damascus  (Isa.  xliii,  12, 13),  Gaza. 
Tyre,  Teman  (Amos  i,  7,  10,  11).    The  temples  and 
Idols  of  a  conquered  town  or  people  were  very  often 
burnt  by  the  victors  (laa.  liii,  12,  13).   The  Jews  were 
expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the  idols  of  the  heathen 
nations,  and  especially  any  city  of  their  own  relapsed 
into  idolatry  (Exod.  xxxii,  20;'  2  Kings  x,  26;  Deut. 

vii,  5;  xii,  3;  xiii,  16).  One  of  the  expedients  of  war 
in  siegps  was  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of  the  besieged 
place  (Judg.  ix,  49,  52).    See  Sikok. 

In  battle,  torches  were  often  carried  by  the  soldiers, 
which  explains  the  use  of  torches  in  the  attack  of  Gid- 
eon upon  the  camp  of  the  Mldianltes  (Judg.  vii,  6). 
This  military  use  of  torches  was  very  general  anions 
ancient  nations,  and  is  alluded  to  by  many  of  their 
writers  (Statius,  Theb.  iv,  5,  7 ;  Stohatus,  Serm.  p.  194  ; 
Michaelis,  in  Symbol.  Liter.  Bremen*,  iii,  25-1).  See 
Torch. 

Signal  fires  on  the  tops  of  mountains  were  also  an- 
ciently common  as  a  telegraphic  mode  of  conveying 
intelligence  both  in  civil  and  military  matters  (Judith 
vii,  6).    Set-  Beacon. 

VI.  Funereal.  —  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in 
honor  of  the  dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is 
mentioned  specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah, 
and  negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14 ; 
xxi,  ID;  Jer.  xxxiv,  5).    See  Fcxeral. 

VII.  Mi-talhtrtjie. — The  use  of  fire  in  reducing  and 
refining  metals  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
the  time  of  tin-  Exodus  (Exod.  xxxii,  24;  xxxv,  32; 
xxxvii,  2,  G,  17  ;  xxxviii,  2,  8 ;  Numb,  xvi,  38,  39).— 
Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Handicraft. 

VIII.  Figurative  Setuet. — 1.  Fire  is  in  the  Scriptures  I 
considered  as  a  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  (see  ' 


Mehner,  De  Deo  in  igne,  Dresd.  n.  d.)  and  the 
ment  of  his  power,  in  the  way  either  of  approval  or  of 
destruction  (Exod.  xiv,  19;  Numb,  xi,  1,  3;  Judg. 
xiii,  20;  1  Kings  xviii,  38;  2  Kings  i,  10,  12;  ii,  11 ; 
vi,  17  ;  com  p.  Isa.  li,  G ;  lxvi,  15,  24;  Joel  ii,  80 ;  Mai. 
iii,  2,  3 ;  iv,  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  10;  Kev.  xx,  14, 15;  see  Re- 
land,  4 nr.  Sacr.  i,  8,  p.  26;  Jennings,  Jewi$h  Ant.  ii, 
1,  p.  301;  Joscpbus,  Ant.  Hi,  8,  6;  viii,  4,  4).  Thus 
he  appeared  in  this  element  at  the  burning  bush  and 
on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  iii,  2;  xix,  1*).  He  showed 
himself  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  John  in  the  midst  of 
lire  (Isa.  vi,  4;  Ezek.  1,  4 ;  Rev.  i,  14).  and  it  is  said 
that  he  will  so  appear  at  his  second  coming  (2  Thess. 
i,  8).  The  people  of  Israel  wandered  through  the  des- 
ert, guided  by  the  Lord  under  the  form  of  a  pillar  of 
lire  [see  Pillar]  (Kxod.  xiii,  21);  and  Daniel,  relat- 
ing bis  vision,  in  which  he  saw  the  Ancient  of  days, 
says,  "A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  before 
him"  (vii.  10).  God  may  lie  compared  to  fire,  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  glorious  brightness,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  anger  agidnst  sin,  which  consumes  tho? o 
against  whom  it  is  kindled,  as  fire  does  stubble  (Deut. 
xxxii,  22;  Isa.  x,  17;  Ezek.  xxi,  8;  Heb.  xii,  29). 
Coals  of  fire  proceeding  from  God's  mouth  denote  his 
anger  (Pso.  xviii,  8).  His  word  also  is  compared  to 
fire  (Jer.  xxiii,  29).  Thus,  in  Jer.  v,  14,  "Behold,  I 
will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire,  and  this  people 
wood,  and  it  shall  devour  them."    Sec  Flame. 

2.  Hence  the  destructive  energies  of  this  clement 
and  the  torment  which  it  inflicts  rendered  it  a  lit  sym- 
bol of  (1)  whatever  does  dmnage  and  consumes  (Prov. 
xvi,  27;  Isa.  ix,  18);  (2)  of  severe  trials,  vexations, 
and  misfortunes  (Zcch.  xii,  9;  Luke  xii,  49  [see  the 
dissertations  on  this  text  bv  Scharbau  (Ob*.  Sacr.  p. 
127  14C),  Ellrod  (Erlang.  1774)] ;  1  Cor.  iii,  13. 15  [see 
the  dissertations  on  this  text  by  Lichtemtein  (Helmst. 
1771),  Georgi  (Viteb.  1748)]  ;  'l  Pet.  i,  7);  (3)  of  the 
punishment*  beyond  the  grave  (Mutt,  v,  22 ;  Mark  ix, 
44  ;  Rev.  xiv,  10;  xxi,  *).    See  Hell. 

3.  Fire  or  name  is  also  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspiration  (Psa. 
xxxix,  3;  Jer.  xx,  9).  Thus  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  art*  compared  to  fire  (Matt,  iii,  11),  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  denoted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Inmltent  flames,  or  tongues  of  fire  (Acts  ii,  3). 
See  To>Gt  k.  The  angels  of  God  also  are  represent- 
ed under  the  emblem  of  tire  (Psa.  civ,  4).  These  are 
the  more  benign  applications  of  the  figure,  in  the 
sense  of  warmth,  activity,  and  illumination.  Compare 
Lmii  r. 

FIRE-BAPTISM.  The  expression  "l»ptize  with 
fire"  (Matt,  iii,  11 ;  Luke  iii,  16)  is  understood  by  most 
modem  interpreters  to  \»  synonymous  with  bnplum  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  e.  g.  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (see  Ar- 
thur, Tonf/ur  of'  Fire,  passim,  Lond.  1856,  N.  Y.  1*57). 
Olshau^cn  (Cvmment.  ad  lie,  Am.  ed.  i,  *-69)  regards 
"  fire"  here  as  put  in  contrast  with  the  opposite  cle- 
ment "  water,"  i.  e.  the  spiritual  as  distim  t  from  the 
material  baptism.  So  also  A I  ford  (Greek  Test,  ad  loo. 
Matt.),  who  remarks  that  "to  separate  off  II i».  'Ay.  as 
belonging  to  one  set  of  persons,  and  wpi  as  belonging 
to  another,  when  both  arc  united  in  vfiac ,  is  harsh  and 
confused."  Yet  so  Origen  early  understood  the  pas- 
sage, and  in  this  Neander,  Dc  Wette,  Meyer,  and  many 
other  expositors  coincide.  Dr.  Robinson  observes  that 
"  the  wheat  are  evidently  those  who  receive  Christ  as 
the  Messiah,  and  embrace  his  doctrines ;  these  he  will 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  he  will  im|>art  to 
them  spiritual  gifts,  the  teachings  and  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  the  chuff  are  as  evidently  those 
who  reject  Christ  and  his  doctrines,  and  live  in  sin ; 
these  he  will  Iwptize  with  Jire  unquenchable"  (in  Cal- 
met,  s.  v.  Baptism).  There  are  monographs  on  this 
subject  by  Iken  (Ditsert.  p.  300  816\  Mieg(.»/i>.  Ihiub. 
i,  205  sq."  602  sq.),  Osiander  (Tubingen,  1755),  Schmid 
(Lips.  170C),  Ribov  (Gott.  1744),  Zeibich  (Ger.  1781> 
Compare  Baitism  with  Fire. 
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Firebrand  (IIX,  ud,  a  poker  or  burnt  end  of  a  j 
•tick,  Isa.  vii,  4 ;  Amos  iv,  11;  "brand,"  Zech.  iii,2; 
"mj5,  lappid',  Judg.  xv,  4,  a  lamp  or  torch  [as  often 
elsewhere],  i.  e.  tlainlnsiiu ;  pj,  sdt,  only  in  the  plur., 
burning  d.trU,  i.  e.  arrow*  [q.  v.]  fitted  with  combus- 
tibles, I'rov.  xxvl,  18;  com  p.  Eph.  vi,  1»'»).    In  Judg. 
xv,  4,  it  U  said,  *'  And  Samson  went  and  caught  three  , 
hundred  foxes  [jackals],  and  took  firebrands,  and  turn- 
ed tail  to  t Ail,  and  put  »  firebrand  in  the  midst  between 
two  tails."    A  fire'irand  in  such  a  position,  if  suffi- 
ciently ignited  to  kindle  a  blaze  in  the  shocks  of  corn, 
would  soon  have  burnt  itself  free  from  the  tails  of  the 
foxes,  or  have  been  extinguished  by  being  draw ri  over 
the  ground.    A  lurch  or  flambeau,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  of  resinous  wood  or  artiiicial  materials',  being 
more  tenacious  of  flame,  would  have  answered  a  fur 
better  purpose,  and  such  is  the  legitimate  import  of 
the  original.    His  "turning  th?m  tail  to  tail"  was  ap- 
parently intended  to  prevent  them  making  too  rapid  1 
a  retreat  to  their  holes,  or,  indeed,  from  going  to  their  | 
holes  at  all.   They  were  probably  not  so  tied  that  they 
should  pull  in  different  directions,  but  that  they  might  I 
run  deviously  and  slowly,  side  by  sidr>,  and  so  do  the 
more  effectual  execution.    Had  he  put  a  torch  to  the 
tail  of  each,  the  creature,  naturally  terrified  at  fire,  | 
would  instantly  have  betaken  itself  to  its  hole,  or  some 
place  of  retreat,  and  thus  the  design  of  Samson  would  I 
have  b?en  wholly  frustrated.    But  by  tying  two  of  i 
them  together  by  the  tail  they  would  frequently  thwart ; 
each  other  in  running,  and  thus  cause  the  greater  do-  , 
vastation.    Sim'dar  conflagrations  produced  by  ani- 
mals,  particularly  by  foxes,  were  well  known  to  the  1 
Greeks  and  Romans.    Thus  Lycophron  (Alexandra,  I 
344)  makes  Cassandra  represent  Ulysses  as  a  cunning  1 
and  mischievous  man,  the  ''man  for  many  wiles  re- 
Mowned"  of  Homer,  and  styles  him,  very  properly, 
AaMJro»'p<c,/rF-/ai7,a  name  for  the  fox  (.Esch.  Fragm. 
88»'t).    The  Romans,  also,  at  their  feast  in  honor  of 
Ceres,  the  patron  goddess  of  grain,  offered  in  sacrifice 
animals  injurious  to  corn-fields,  and  therefore  intro- 
duced into  the  circus,  on  this  occasion,  foxes  with  fire- 
brands so  fastened  to  them  as  to  burn  them  :  a  retalia- 
tion, as  Ovid  seems  to  explain  it,  of  the  injuries  done 
to  the  corn  by  foxes  so  furnished  (JFatti,  iv,  681,  707, 
711).    In  Inland's  Collectanea,  there  is  an  engraving 
representing  a  Kotnan  brick  found  twenty-eight  feet 
below  a  pivement  in  fxmdon,  al>out  the  year  lfi7i,  on 
which  is  exhibited,  in  hasso-relbvo,  the  figure  of  a 
man  driving  into  a  field  of  corn  two  foxes  with  a  fire 
fastened  to  their  tail*,  which  many  have  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  feat  of  Samson,  or  at  least  to  be  a  memento 
of  the  Roman  usage  just  mentioned.    Richardson,  in 
his  Du**rt<iti»n  on  lh°  Eattern  Nation*,  speaking  of  the 
great  festival  of  tire  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Fersiuns 
on  the  shortest  night  of  the  year,  says,  "  Among  other 
ceremonies  common  on  this  occasion,  there  was  one 
which,  whether  it  originate!  in  superstition  or  caprice, 
aeems  to  have  been  singularly  cruel.    The  kings  and 
great  men  used  to  set  fire  to  large  bunches  of  dry  com- 
bustibles, fastened  around  wild  beasts  and  birds,  which 
Wing  let  W*e,  the  air  and  earth  ap|*»ared  one  great 
Illumination  ;  and  as  these  territied  creatures  natural- 
ly fled  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  conflagrations  which  would  often  happen  must 
have  been  peculiarly  destructive."    See  Fox. 

Firepan  (HPin "2,  mueftttth',  from  Firn,  to  Utke  up 
coals  of  fire,  etc. ;  S^pt.  irvutior.  Vulg.  igninm  rfvpla- 
adum),  one  of  th?  vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Exod. 
xxvii,  3;  x:;xviii,  3;  2  Kings  xxv,  lf»;  Jer.  lii,  lit), 
elsewhere  rendered  14  snuff-dish"  (Exod.  xxv,  38 ; 
x xxvii, 23 ;  Numb,  iv, 9;  Sept.  tKapvariip,  ♦wnpcffroif, 
vxoSifia,  Vulg.  emunctarium)  and  "censer"  (Lev.  x, 
1;  xvi,  12;  Numb,  xvi,  f.  sq. ;  2  Chron.  iv,  22;  Sept. 
5vpuirinuai>,  Vulg.  lAuiibalum).  These  ap{iear.  how- 
ever, not  to  have  licen  t.»o  or  three  forms  of  utensils, 
bat  essentially  the  same  kind  of  article,  probably  L  q. 


a  metallic  cinder-basin,  of  different  sizes,  for  at  least 
two  uses:  one,  like  a  chafing-dish, to  carry  live  coals 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense ;  another,  like  a 
snuffer-dish,  used  in  trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to 
(carry  the  snuffers  and;  convey  away  the  snuff.  See 

(,'ESSKP.. 

Fire-worship.  For  an  account  of  the  fire-wor- 
shippers of  modern  times,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  F.\  user*.  We  attempt  here  only  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  extent  of  pyrolatry  among  ancient 
nations.  Under  varying  conceptions,  as  the  symbol 
of  purity,  or  of  the  divine  presence  and  power,  or  as 
one  of  the  constituent  clement*,  or  as  typifying  the 
destructive  principle  in  nature,  fire  was  early  and 
among  many  nations  an  object  of  religious  worship. 
If  we  attach  any  credit  to  the  statements  of  the  repu- 
ted Saiichoniathoti,  Usous,  whose  name  reminds  us  of 
the  Biblical  L'z,  the  son  of  Aram,  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  worship  of  fire.  The  violence  of  t lie  winds 
at  Tyre,  by  rubbing  the  branches  of  trees  together, 
caused  this  element  to  manifest  its  presence,  and  Usous 
thereupon  erected  rude  altars  to  lire  and  wind,  and 
made  libations  thereon  of  the  blood  of  animals  captured 
in  the  chase. 

The  prevalence  of  pyrolatry  among  the  Canaanitea 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  tho 
people  of  God  are  solemnly  und  repeatedly  warned 
against  forsaking  his  worship  to  join  in  the  abomina- 
tions which  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Molech,  the 
fire-god  of  these  people  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  2-5 ;  DeuU 
xii,  M  ;  1  Kings  xi,  7  ;  2  Kings  xvi,  3;  xxiii,  10, 13; 
2  Chron.  xxviii,  3;  Fsa.  cvi,  ill,  38;  Jer.  vii,  31 ;  xix, 
5,  6;  xxx,  85;  Ezek.  xvi,  20.  21;  xxiii,  37);  yet,  de- 
spite the  denunciations  of  divine  wrath  and  punish- 
ment, the  Israelites  sometimes  apostatized  to  this  wor- 
ship, and  caused  their  seed  to  pass  through  or  lie  burnt 
in  the  fire  to  Molech.  Solomon  and  Ahaz  were  nota- 
ble instances  of  such  apostasy,  and  from  the  terms 
employed  to  describe  tho  conduct  of  the  latter,  "and 
burnt  hLs  children  in  the  fire  after  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen  whom  the  I<ord  had  cast  out  before  the 
children  of  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  S\  wo  learn  that 
the  worship  of  Molech  in  tho  time  of  Ahaz  was  the 
same  as  in  that  of  the  old  Canaanitcs.  For  the  cere, 
monies  of  this  worship,  see  Moi.kcii. 

"Adrammelech,  the  fire-god  of  Scpbarvaim;  Che- 
mosh,  the  tire-god  of  Moab ;  Urotal,  Dusares,  Sair,  and 
Thyandrites,  of  the  Edomites  and  neighboring  Arab 
tribes,  and  the  Greek  Dionysus,  were  worshipped  un- 
der the  symbol  of  a  rising  flame  of  fire,  which  was  im- 
itated in  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their  honor"  (Mo- 
vers, Phtynitier,  i,  c.  9).  Among  tho  ancient  Persian* 
and  Medes  fire-worship  waa  practised  in  very  early 
times  by  their  religious  teachers,  the  Magi,  though  py- 
rca  or  tire-temples  probably  date  no  further  back  than 
Zoroaster.  Herodotus  states*  (iii.  lf>)tlutt  the  Persians 
regarded  fire  as  a  god,  and  sacrificed  to  it.  as  also  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  other  terrestrial  element* 
(i,  131),  using  the  tops  of  mountains  or  hills,  for  they 
had  no  temples  or  altars  for  tho  worship  of  their  dei- 
ties. Straho,  in  agreement  with  Herodotus,  states  (§ 
732)  that  they  worshipped  on  high  places,  had  no  im- 
ages or  altars,  and  called  the  heavens  Zeus ;  that  they 
made  sacrifices,  especially  (ftaffpoirmv)  to  fire  and 
water,  placing  dry  wood  without  the  bark,  and  putting 
fat  upon  it,  then  kindling  the  fire  from  beneath,  not 
blowing  it  with  the  breath,  but  fanning  it,  for  they 
esteemed  it  worthy  of  death  to  defile  this  sacred  ele- 
ment by  blowing  the  breath  or  placing  a  corpse  or  ex- 
crement upon  it.  In  speaking  of  Cappadocia  (5'  7:53), 
he,  moreover,  tells  ns  that  there  were  many  magi 
there,  called  tiro-worshippers  (irvptitOot),  and  also  py. 
rcthea  or  fire-temples,  in  which  tho  sacred  fire  was 
kept  perpetually  burning  by  the  Magi.  Fire-temples 
also  were  found  in  Persia  and  other  places.  Tho  chief 
men  of  Persia  were  wont  to  feed  the  sacred  fires  with 
precious  oils  and  rich  aromatic*,  styled  by 
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banquets  (epulai  ignis).  For  the  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship in  connection  with  these  fire-temples,  see  Magi 
and  Pa  usees. 

Fire-worship  was  practised  also  among;  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Scythians,  the  ancient  German.",  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  and  we  tind  traces 
of  it  also  in  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  worship  (Prc«- 
cott,  Mexico,  i,  GO,  64 ;  Pern,  i,  101).  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  states  (xx,  14)  that  the  Carthaginian.-,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Agathocles,  attributing  their  reverses  to 
the  anger  of  their  ancestral  divinities,  whose  worship 
they  had  neglected,  sacrificed  2trt)  of  the  noblest  chil- 
dren (to  which  number  300  were  added  by  voluntarv 
offerings)  to  Chronos  or  Saturn,  whose  brazen  statue 
was 
into 
the 

The  Hindoos  worshipped  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  and  in 


(""P?)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Gen.  i,  6);  more  fully 
c"  r*?"*?  T*£^,Jirmument  oftJU  heavens,  Gen.  i,  14,  Id. 
17).    See  Heaves. 

1.  The  Hebrew  term  is  generally  regarded  as  ex- 
pressive of  simple  expansion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  (1.  c);  but  the  true  idea  of  tho 
word  is  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which 
the  expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  nuUrrial  expanded.  The  verb  rjT", 
raka',  means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  the 
,  hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  Iteating  out  metals  into  thin  plates 
(Exod.  xxxix,  3 ;  Numb,  xvi,  3S»),  and  hence  the  sub- 


so  constructed  that  a  child  placed  in  its  arms  rolled  XXX'X'  * ;  *W,,K  xv,«  8i'>'  aml  ,,ence  the  ^ 

a  pit  of  lire.    This  deity  was  therefore  evidently  f nU ve  C          "  hnmA  *,laU'8"  uf  metal  (Numb,  xvi, 

same  as  the  Molech  of  their  Tyrian  ancestors.  '*     th"*  ■l»pl»d  to  the  flattened  surface  of  the 

II!  1  I  •  j    4       ■    .  i  *  .  .  .        Kill  ill  nnrfh  t  [**  f.  .  QJ.    Tl  .    ^\  . 


solid  earth  (Isa.  xlii.  U ;  xliv,  24 ;  Psa.  exxxvi,  fi),  and 
their  mythology  fire  was  the  symlml  of  Siva,  the  de-  I  jl  '8  in       w'"»e  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  heaven 
•tmi/i.r  * „  ,.„„,..>..»;,.„  „r  »i.;_  „iJ...„»»  .^....:....i„  : —    i  in  Job  xxxvii,  18,  "  Hast  thou  spread  (rather  hammer- 
ed) out  the  sky  which  is  strong  and  as  a  molten  look- 


stroyer.  a  conception  of  this  ele'ment  seemingly  in  ac- 
conl  with  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Herod*,  iii,  16). 

The  sacred  fire  was  carefully  watched  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  at  Home,  by  virgins  consecrated  to  this  spe- 
cial service  (Virginrsyue  Vrstalts  in  urbe  custodiuntu 
ignem  foci  puhlici  srmpitcrnum,  Cic.  De  Ug.  ii,  8),  and 
the  extinc  tion  of  this  fire  was  regarded  as  a  fearful 
omen,  portending  great  disaster  to  the  state,  so  that 
tho  unhappy  Vestal  whose  carelessness  or  ill  luck  was 
tho  occasion  of  such  a  misfortune  atoned  therefor  by  a 
soTere  and  degrading  punishment  (Liv.  xxviii,  11). 
The  ancient  Greeks  paid  worship  to  the  same  divinity 
in  Hestia,  reckoned  one  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  and 
symbolized  by  the  fire  which  burns  upon  the  hearth,  i 
a  deity  admitted  to  the  penetralia  of  domestic  life. 

We  find  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  the  gods 
of  (Ire.  and  the  former  was  doubtless  older,  as  it  was 
the  higher  form  of  worship  (I)eut.  xvii,  8;  2  Kings 
xvii,  16,  17;  xxi,  8;  x.xiil,  6,  11;  Isa.  xxvii,  9;  Jer. 
viii,  2;  Ezek.  viii,  16;  Zeph.  i,  5;  Herodotus,  /.  c. ; 
Stralw,  /.  c.).  There  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
some  connection  between  them.  According  to  the 
Greek  legends,  it  was  Prometheus,  the  fire-licarer. 
who,  purloining  the  ethereal  and  beneficent  element 
from  the  sun,  the  high  divinity  of  the  Saba?an  wor- 
ship, conveyed  it  by  stealth  to  "earth  as  n  gift  to  men. 
braving  therefor  and  incurring  thereby  the  anger  of 
Zeus,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  by  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Stni!>o,  the  circuit  of  the  heavens 
was  called  by  the  Magi,  and  probably  the  same  as 
Mithra.  May  we  not  find  symbolized  in  this  Prome- 
thean legend  the  connection  and  the  con  Hid  between 
sun-worship  and  fire-worship,  Sabaeanism  and  Ma- 
gism  ?  For  an  abstract  of  the  relation  of  the  Mithraic 
worship  and  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
with  references  to  works  of  modern  writers  on  this 
subject,  see  He  Guignaut's  translation  of  Creuzer's 
Rel.  de  ?  Antiqiiite,  notes  viii,  ix,  to  bk.  ii,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii, 
p.  728.-.Smith,  Diet,  of  (he  Jtibte,  s.  v.  Molech  and  Fire  ? 
Auct.  Uttic.  Jli*t.  (Umd.  1747,  21  vols.  8vo;  see  index 
in  vol.  xx);  Gibbon,  Decline,  ntul  Fall  of  Rom.  Empire 
(N.  Y.  18»2,  6  vols.  12mo).  i.  226-23* ;  Smith,  Gentile 
Nation*  (S.  Y.)  ;  Stoddart,  Introd.  Unh.  Hut.  p.  228-9, 
301  ;  Hyde,  De  Reiig.  ret.  Persarum  (Oxon.  1700,  4to) ; 
Creuzer,  Rchgum  de  fAntiquitr;  Anqtietil  du  iVrron, 
Zend-Avesta,  etc.  (improved  in  German  translation  by 


ing-glass"— the  mirrors  to  which  he  refers  being  made 
of  metal.  The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined 
with  the  ideas  of  ejjxtitsiim  and  tenuity  in  the  term 
rakia.  Saalschtttz  (irrhaot.  ii,  67)  conceives  that  the 
idea  of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  (Jen.  ii,  6,  which 
implies,  occording  to  him,  the  passage  of  the  mist 
through  the  rakia;  he  therefore  gives  it  the  sense  of 
pure  expansion—  it  is  the  large  and  loftv  room  in  which 
the  winds,  ete.  have  their  abode.  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  Gen.  ii,  6  implies  the  verv  reverse.  If  the 
mist  had  penetrated  the  rakia  it  wouid  have  descended 
in  the  form  of  rain  :  the  mist,  however,  was  formed 

under  the  rakia,  and  resembled  a  heavy  dew  a  mode 

of  fructifying  the  earth  w  hich,  from  its*  regularity  and 
quietude,  was  more  appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence 
than  rain,  the  occasional  violence  of  which  associated 
it  with  the  idea  of  divine  vengeance.    But  the  same 
idea  of  solidity  runs  through  all  the  references  to  the 
rakia.    In  Exod.  xxlv,  10,  it  is  poetically  represented 
as  a  solid  floor,  "a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone ;"' 
nor  is  the  image  much  wciikened  if  we  regard  the  word 
r32*3  as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  rath- 
or  than  to  the  paring  as  in  the  A.  V.,  either  sense  be- 
ing admissible.   So  again,  in  Kzek.  i.  22-26,  the  "firm- 
ament" is  the  floor  on  w  hich  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High  is  placed.   That  the  ralia  should  be  transparent, 
as  implied  in  the  comparisons  w  ith  the  sapphire  (Exod. 
1.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (F.zek.  I.  c. ;  comp.  Key.  iv,  6),  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  its  solidity.  Further, 
the  office  of  the  rakia  in  the  economy  of  the  w  orld  de- 
manded strength  and  substance.    It  was  to  serve  as  a 
division  between  the  waters  above  and  the  waters  be- 
low (Gen.  i,  7).    In  order  to  enter  into  this  description 
we  must  cany  our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  tho 
earth  was  a  chaotic  mass  overspread  with  water,  in 
which  the  material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  in- 
termingled.   The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  work  of 
orderly  arrangement  was  to  separate  the  elements  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of  partition  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth ;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was  created  to  sup- 
|»rt  the  upper  reservoir  (Psa.  cxlviii,  4;  comp.  Pso. 
civ,  3,  w  here  Jehovah  Is  represented  as  "  building  his 
chambers  of  water,"  not  simply  "in  water,"  as  the  A. 
Vers. ;  the  prep,  a  signifying  the  material  out  of  which 


discussmns  of  Kleukcr)  ;  Kichtcr,  Aelteste  Religionen   the  beams  and  joists  were  made),  itself  being  supported 


des  Orients.  (J.W.M.) 

Firkin  {farntfrifc,  a  measurer,  occurs  only  in  John 
li,  6),  a  metrites,  i.  e.  the  Attic  ami-hoka,  a  measure 
for  liquids,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  bath,  and  con- 
taining about  8|  gallons  (  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  An- 
ttq.  a.  v.  Mctretes).    Sco  Metroi.ooy. 

Firmament,  a  term  introduced  into  our  language 
from  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  frmamentum  as  tl 


at  the  edge  or  rim  of  the  earth's  disk  by  the  mountains 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  8;  Job  xxvi,  11).  In  keeping  with  this 
view  the  rakia  was  provided  with  "  w  indows"  (Gen. 
vii,  11 ;  Isa.  xxiv,  18;  Mai.  iii,  10)  and  "doors"  (Psa. 
lxxviii,  28),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow- 
might  descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  (Gen.  i,  14),  in  which  they  were  fixed  as 
nails,  and  from  which,  consequently'  they  might  be 


,  ^  —         «■«  »>"•   •»»■«>,        Hum  w men,  consequently,  tnev  might  he 

equivalent  of  the  anpnupa  of  the  Sept,  and  the  rakia  I  said  figuratively  to  drop  off  (Isa.  x'ir,  12*;  xxxiv,  4  ; 
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Matt,  xxiv,  29).  In  all  there  particular*  we  recognise 
the  same  vbw  as  was  entertained  by  the  Greek*,  and, 
to  a  curtain  extent,  by  the  Latins.  The  former  applied 
to  the  heaven  such  epithets  us  '•  brazen"  (v^i.Xrjoi',  Ho- 
mer, Jfaut,  xvii,  425;  Pind.  P-/th.  x,  42;  Arm.  vi,  f>; 
wo\vxaXxov,  II.  v,  504;  (W.  iii.  2)  and  "iron"  (»ti«V 
ptoi',  0e/.  xv,  328 ;  xvii,  56V)>— epithets  also  used  in  the 
Scripture*  (Lev.  xxvl,19) — and  that  this  was  not  mere- 
ly poetical  embellishment  appear*  from  the  views  pro- 
mulgated by  their  philosophers,  Empedocles,  who  de- 
scribed the  heavens  as  nrt^pvtov  and  KptirraWoHc  i\c, 
composed  of  air  glacialized  by  fire  (Plutarch.  lH,c.  Phil. 
ii,  11 ;  Stubstis,  Ectoif.  Pkt/t.  i,  24 ;  Diog.  I-nertius,  viii, 
77;  Lactant.  De  Opif.  D>i,  c.  17;  cotup.  Karstcn,  Phil. 
Gr.  Veter.  Opt  rum  R-Uquijt,  ii,  422)  ;  and  Artemidorus, 
who  taught  that  "summa  cceli  ora  solidissitna  est,  in 
modum  tecti  durata"  (Seneca,  Qutrtt.  vii,  13).  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  calo  ajfixa  sidera  of  the 
Latins  (Pliny  ii,  3D;  xviii,  57).  Plato  also,  in  his  Tim- 
atu,  makes  mention  of  the  visible  heaven  under  the 
notion  of  rnVif  (from  rtivw,  to  ertend),  not  unlike  the 
Hebrew  derivation.  If  it  be  objected  to  the  Mosaic 
account  that  the  view  cinliodied  In  the  word  rakia  does 
not  harmonize  with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  an- 
swer to  such  an  objection  is,  that  the  writer  describes 
things  as  they  app?ar  rather  than  as  they  are.  Hut,  in 
truth,  the  same  absence  of  philosophic  truth  may  In? 
traced  throughout  all  the  terms  applied  to  this  subject, 
and  the  objection  is  levelled  rather  against  the  princi- 
ples of  language  than  anything  else.  Examine  the 
ljitin  caelum  (tcoiXor),  the  "  hollow  place"  or  cave 
scooped  out  of  solid  space  (*'  cavcrna;  cosli,"  Lucret. 
iv,  172  ;  compare  Pott,  Etym>4.  Forschuwpm,  i.  23,  27) ; 
oar  own  "  heaven,"  i.  e.  what  is  beared  up;  the  Greek 
oi'pnfor,  similarly  significant  of  height  (Pott.  A'tym. 
Fortich.  i,123);  or  the  German  "hiinmcl,"  from  heimeln, 
to  cover — the  "roof"  which  constitutes  the  "heim"  or 
abode  of  man :  in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of  phil- 
osophical error.  Correctly  speaking,  of  course,  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  tnte  rakit  by  which  the  clouds  are 
supported,  and  undefined  space  is  the  abode  of  the  ce- 
lestinl  bodies.  There  certainly  appears  an  inconsist- 
ency in  treating  the  rnkia  as  the  support  both  of  the 
clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it  could  not  have  escaped 
ohecrvation  that  the  clouds  were  Mow  the  stars ;  but 
perhaps  this  may  »>c  referred  to  the  same  feeling  which 
is  expressed  in  the  cerium  ruit  of  the  Latins,  the  down- 
fall of  the  rnkia  in  stormy  weather.  Although  the 
rnk&t  and  the  shamay'm  ("heavens")  are  treated  as 
identical  in  Gen.  i,  8.  yet  it  was  more  correct  to  recog- 
nise a  distinction  l*tween  them,  as  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression "firmament  of  the  heavens"  (Gen.  i,  14),  the 
former  lieing  the  upheaving  power  and  the  latter  the 
upheaved  body — the  former  the  line  of  demarcation  l>e- 
tveen  heaven  and  earth,  the  latter  the  drain  or  stories 
Into  which  the  heaven  was  divided.   See  Cosmogony. 

2.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Gr.  transla- 
tors came  to  render  the  Heh.  term  in  question  by  rrn- 
p'twpa,  a  word  which  is  commonly  used  to  designate 
some  compact  solid,  such  as  the  basis  of  a  pillar,  or  n 
pillar  itself,  and  which  is  used  elsewhere  by  the  Sept. 
as  equivalent  to  the  Hen.  a  rock  (Psa.  xviii,  2). 

and  by  Symmarhus  and  Theodotion  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Heb.  tt::<2,  a  staff.  Basil  (l/exa>m.  Horn.  3) 
explains  the  term  as  not  intended  to  descrilte  what  is 
naturally  hard,  and  solid,  and  weighty,  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  earth ;  but  says  that  liecause  the  nature 
of  the  object  above  it  is  fine  and  thin,  and  not  perceji- 
tiMe  by  sense,  it  is  called  artpiiupa,  by  a  comparison 
between  things  of  extreme  rarity  and  such  as  can  lt« 
perceived  by  sense  (en'jKpieru  tmv  \tirroruruiv  rat  ry 
aiv9i)nn  KaraXtfTTuii').  It  is  not  very  clear  what  his 
meaning  here  is,  but  probably  he  intended  that  as  a 
solid  extension  would  be  properly  called  a  ortpiwua, 
so  this  mass  of  light  and  vapory  substances  might  by 
analogy  receive  this  name    Others  have  suggested 


that  this  term  was  employed  to  indicate  that  the  ?"P^ 
is  the  " universitas  r«iv  XtirroptpHv  in  rc^ionem  su- 
peram  cnnglobata  et  firmata,"  along  with  the  idea  that 
this  "nihil  habet  u«pi.im  inanitatis,  sod  omnia  sui  ge- 
neris naturw  plena"'  (Fuller,  Mi*>rl.  Sac  bk.  i,  c.  vi). 
Fuller  thinks  also  that  the  Sept.  selected  ortpiuiua 
rather  than  x'traetua  or  iripurfrajpa  in  order  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  depth  as  well  as  superficial  expansion. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the  Sept.  adopt- 
ed this  term  rather  than  one  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
original,  Iwcouse  it  conveys  what  was  the  Hebrew  be- 
lief concerning  the  upper  atmosphere  or  visible  heav- 
ens, which  they  regarded  as  a  solid  expanse  encircling 
the  earth,  although  the  true  state  of  the  case  was 
probably  not  unknown  to  them  (Job  xxxvi,  27,  2K). 
Others,  nevertheless,  think  that  the  waters  alwve  tho 
rakia  are  merely  the  clouds,  which  need  no  solid  sup- 
port (Delitzsch,  Comment,  on  Gen.  i,  6;  Kurz,  Bible 
awl  Astronomy,  in  IJist.  of  the  Old  Covenant  t  i,  30). 

3.  With  soaio  old  astronomers  the  firmament  is  tho 
orb  of  the  fixed  »tars,  or  the  highest  of  ull  the  heavens. 
Rut  in  Scripture  and  in  common  languago  it  is  used 
fur  the  middle  regions,  the  space  or  expanse  apiiearing 
like  an  arch  immediately  above  us  in  the  heavens. 
Many  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  moderns  also,  ac- 
count the  firmament  a  fluid  substance;  but  those  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  "  firmament"  must  have  regarded 
it  as  solid.  In  tho  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  l\u- firmament 
is  called  the  eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  w  ith  respect  to 
the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets,  which  it  surrounds. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  two  motions— a  diurnal  motion 
imparted  to  it  by  the  primitm  mtibilt,  fiom  east  to  west, 
about  the  piles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  another  opposite 
motion  from  west  to  east,  which  last  is  completed, 
according  to  Tvclto,  in  25,412  years;  according  to 
Ptolemy,  in  36,000;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in 
25,S00;  in  which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  tho 
sama  points  in  which  they  were  at  the  taginning. 
This  period  is  called  the  Platonic,  or  Grtat  Year.  See 

ASTKOXOIIY. 

FirmYcus,  Ji'lifb  M.vteksis,  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  4th  century,  of  whom  little  is  known.  There 
was  an  astrologer  of  the  same  name  and  time,  who 
wrote  Mathrseos  lib.  riii.  There  was  a  bishop  of  Milan 
of  the  same  name,  -vho  flourished  at  the  same  time,  but 
pro!«Mv  not  the  ame  person.  Ho  wrote  a  book,  De 
Errnre  Profannrum  Itetiyionum,  which  he  dedicated  ..o 
Const.intius  and  Constant;  and  from  this  it  appears  he 
was  bred  up  in  heathenism,  and  afterwards  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer;  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
he  held  any  sacred  office  in  the  Christian  Church. 
From  internal  evidence,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
treatise  was  written  between  A.D.  3-13  and  3."i0.  An 
analysis  of  it  is  given  by  Ccillier,  A  ufenrs  Sam's  (Par. 
1WJ.V),  iv,  310  sq.  The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  pagan  faith,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
falsehood  of  its  various  forms.  It  adopts  and  applies 
the  theory  of  Euhemerus  (q.  v.).  It  was  first  printed 
by  Mutt.  Flacius  (Strasburg,  1562) ;  the  latest  separate 
edition  is  that  of  Munter  (Copenhagen,  1*26,  8vo), 
with  prolegomena  and  notes.  It  mav  be  found  also  in 
Hib.  Mar.  Patrol,  iv.  1G4  ;  Galland,  Mb.  Patrol,  v,  23; 
and  Migne,  Patrol.  ImU  vol.  xii. 

Firmilian,  St.,  bishop  of  Cassarea,  in  Cappadoeia, 
was  nn  intimate  friend  U»th  of  Origen  (Kuseb.  vi,  27) 
and  Cyprian,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  took  part  in 
tho  controversy  relative  to  the  necessity  of  re  baptiz- 
ing those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics.  On  this 
subject  he  wrote  an  Epistle  to  St.  Cyprian,  which  was 
undoubtedly  w  ritten  in  Greek,  though  the  epistle  ex- 
tant in  St. Cyprian's  works  is  in  Latin;  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  lieen  translated  by  Cyprian  himself. 
It  is  very  valuable  in  disproving  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  p»pe  in  the  3d  century.  This  epis- 
tle, which  is  a  very  long  one,  is  the  sixty-fifth  among 
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those  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  may  l<e  found  in  Oljcrthtlr's 
edition  of  Cvprinn  (i,  254) :  also  in  Kouth,  Script,  t'xcl. 
Ojvscult  lOxon.  1840,  i,  227);  and  In  Mignc.  Patrol. 
Lot.  vol.  iii.  Karonius  places  the  death  of  Hrmili.n 
A.I).  272. — Clarke,  Succession  ff  Sacred  Literature,  i, 
172;  Cave,  HiA.  Liter.  (Geneva,  1720),  i,  78;  Ccillier, 
Autevrt  Stcrts  (Paris,  1865).  ii,435  sq. 

Firmin,  Thomas,  an  English  Unitarian,  noted 
for  public  benefactions  and  charities,  was  born  at  Ips- 
wich, in  Suffolk,  June,  1632.  His  parents  wire  Puri- 
tans, very  reputable  and  substantial  jteople,  and  at  a 
proper  ago  put  out  their  son  to  an  apprenticeship  in 
London.  Hi*  master  was  an  Amiinian,  a  bearer  of 
Mr.  John  Goodwin,  to  whose  Minions  young  Firmin 
reporting,  "exchanged,"  as  we  aro  told,  "the  har»h 
opinions  of  Calvin,  in  which  he  had  l>een  educated,  for 
tho*e  more  reasonable  one*  of  Arminiu*  untl  the  Itetnon- 
atrants."  He  was  led  to  certain  opinions  not  agreeable 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  for  instance,  that  "the  unity 
of  God  is  a  unity  of  pcraon  a*  well  as  of  nature,  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  a  person,  but  not  God." 
He  settled  in  business  in  Ixnnlwrd  Street,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  Whiohcote,  Wilkin*,  Tillotson, 
etc ;  so  particularly  with  the  last  that,  when  obliged 
to  be  out  of  town,  at  Canterbury,  perhaps,  where  he 
was  dean,  he  left  jo  Mr.  Firm  in  the  provision  of  preach- 
ers for  his  Tuesday's  lecture  at  St.  taurenre.  Queen 
Mary  heard  of  his  usefulness,  and  that  he  was  hetero- 
dox in  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  atonement.  She  spoke  to  Tillotson, 
therefore,  to  set  him  right  in  those  weighty  and  neces- 
sary points,  who  answered  that  he  had  often  endeav- 
ored it,  but  that  Mr.  Firmin  had  now  so  long  imbibed 
the  Socinian  doctrine  as  not  to  l»e  capable  of  renounc- 
ing it.  However,  his  grace,  for  he  was  then  arch- 
bishop, published  his  sermons,  formerly  pleached  at 
St.  Laurence's,  concerning  those  questions,  and  sent 
Mr.  Finnin  one  of  the  first  copies  from  the  pre*s,  who, 
not  convinced,  caused  a  respectful  answer  to  lie  drawn 
up  and  published,  with  this  title.  Consideration*  on  the 
Krjdications  and  Defence*  <f  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
himself  giving  a  copy  to  his  grace.  The  plague  in 
1665,  and  the  tire  in  1666,  furnished  him  with  a  variety 
of  objects  of  charity.  He  went  on  with  his  trade  in 
Lombard  Street  till  1G7G,  at  which  time  his  biographer 
supposes  him  to  have  been  worth  XWKHl.  though  he 
ha<l  disposed  of  incredible  sums  in  charities.  Thi* 
year  he  erected  his  warehouse  iu  Little  Nritnin  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  in  the  linen  manufacture,  on 
which  Tillotson  s|>oke  honorably  in  his  funeral  sermon 
on  Mr.  Gouge  in  1081.  In  1680  and  1681  came  over 
the  French  Protestants,  who  furnished  new  work  for 
Mr.  Firmin's  zeal  and  charity,  and  in  1682  he  set  up  a 
linen  manufacture  for  them"  at  Ipswich.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  the  govern- 
ors of  Christ-church  Hospital  in  London,  to  which  he 
procured  many  considerable  donations.  In  April, 
1693,  he  l>ecame  a  governor  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
in  Southwark ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  any  pub- 
lic trust  or  charity  in  which  he  either  was  not  or 
might  not  have  Iwen  concerned.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  desire,  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ-church 
Hospital,  and  there  is  placed  iu  the  wall  near  his  grave 
an  inscription  in  terms  of  the  highest  panegyric.  His 
Life  was  published  in  10M8,  nnd  again  by  Cornish,  1780, 
li'mo.— AVw  Gen.  Hum/.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Wcslev,  Works  (S. 
Y.).  ii.  571. 

First-born  (""i=2,  rr;;3,  n-n=2,  from  ~=2.  to 

ripen  early;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  irpa»rororoc.  Vulg.  prinio. 
genitvt),  applied  equally  to  animals  and  human  Iwings. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  first- born  son  had  many  priv- 
ileges, to  be  entitled  to  which  it  was  not  only  required 
that  a  man  should  be  the  first  child  of  his  mother,  but 
that  he  should  l»e.  at  the  same  time,  the  first  son  of  his 
father  (Dent.  xxi.  15  17).  The  eldest  son  received  a 
double  portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Dcut.  \xi, 


17),  but  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishna,  Hekoroti,  viii,  9). 
If  the  father  bad  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he  pre- 
ferred one  to  the  other,  he  was  foroidden  to  give  pre- 
cedence to  the  son  of  the  one  if  the  child  of  the  other 
were  the  first-born  <  Deut.  xxt,  13, 16).  In  tho  case  of 
leviratc  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next  brother  succeed- 
ed to  his  uncle  s  vacant  inheritance  (Deut.  xxv,  5,  6). 
Under  the  monarchy,  the  elde*t  son  usually,  but  not 
always,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  i,  80;  ii,  22).  That 
some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very  early 
times  is  plain,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  what  they  con- 
sisted. They  have  lieen  classed  as  («.)  authority  ov(  r 
the  rest  of  the  family  ;  (b.)  priesthood  ;  (c.)  a  double 
portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  birthright  of  Esau 
and  of  Reuben,  set  aside  by  authority  or  forfeited  by 
misconduct,  prove  a  general  privilege  as  well  as  quasi- 
sacrednes*  of  primogeniture  (Gen.  xxv,  23,  31,  34; 
xlix,  3;  1  Chron.  v.  1 ;  Heb.  xii,  16),  and  a  precedence 
which  obviously  existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various 
passages  (as  I'sa.  lxxxix,  27 ;  Job  xviii,  13 ;  Horn,  viii, 
20;  Colus.  i,  15;  Heb.  xii,  2.S)  ;  but  the  story  of  Esau's 
rejection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and  racred  au- 
thority of  the  parent  irrevocable  even  by  himself,  rather 
than  inherent  right  existing  in  the  eldest  s«m.  which 
was  evidently  not  inalienable  (Gen.  xxvii,  2'.\  33,  36; 
Grotius,  Calmet,  Patrick,  Knobel,  on  Gen.  xxv).  See 
Ilottinger,  De  primtgmiti$  (Marb.  1711);  Schroder,  he 
rett.  Jlebr.  tt  f  t  image  litis  (Murb.  1 741) ;  Fabricius.  tiiir- 
liof/r.  Antiq.  p.  rl>2;  Gerdes.  De  raiiis  locis  in  qvibus 
primog  nittrrum  mentio  orcurrit  ^Duisb.  1730);  Friseb- 
iruth,  De  prirnvgrnituru  (Jen.  104'.').  See  BiKTHRiaiiT. 

The  expression  "  first-born"  is  not  always  to  lie  un- 
derstood literally  ;  it  is  sometimes  Uken  for  the  prime, 
most  excellent,  most  distinguished  of  things.  1  hus 
"Jesus  Christ"  is  "tho  first-bom  of  every  creature, 
the  first-t»egotten,  or  first-born  from  the  dead ;"  begot- 
ten of  the  Father  before  any  creature  was  produced; 
the  first  who  rose  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power  (see 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Apr.  1861 ).  Wisdom  says  that  she  came 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  before  he  had  pro- 
duced any  creature  (Prov.  viii,  22;  Ecelus.  xxiv,  3; 
Isa.  xiv,  L'0).  "  The  first-born  of  the  poor"  signifies 
the  most  miserable  of  the  poor  (Job  xviii.  13);  "the 
first-born  of  death,"  the  most  terrible  of  deaths  (see 
Wemyss.  Symbol.  l>ict.\  The  '"Church  of  the  first- 
born"' (  Hob.  xii,  23)  signifies  the  Church  of  the  re- 
deemed— those  who  have  liecoroe  peculiarly  the  Lord's, 
and  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  ap- 
plied to  their  consciences,  are  consecrated  to  him  for 
evermore,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  consecra- 
tion described  below  (sec  Scbottgcn,  //or.  Hebr.  i,  t»22). 

DKsTnitc-noM  ok  the  FntsT-BoRX.  This  was  the 
tenth  and  last  plague  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians  (E\od. 
xi,  1-8;  xii,  29,  30).  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (ii, 
85)  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  rush 
from  the  house  into  the  street,  to  U>wail  the  dead  w  ith 
loud  and  bitter  outcries;  and  every  number  of  tho 
family  united  in  these  expressions  of  sorrow.  How 
great  must  their  terror  and  grief  have  been  when  "i.t 
midnLht  Jehovah  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land 
of  Egypt."  Hengstenberg  remarks  {Egypt  and  the 
Hooks' of  J/owm)  that  "the  phrase  'all  the  first-born' 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  w  hole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  is  opjiosed  to  such  a  proceeding,  and  particu- 
larly the  declaration, '  There  was  no  house  where  there 
was  not  one  dead ;'  since  in  every  house  there  was  not 
a  first-liorn.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  none  of  the 
first-born  remained  alive  in  the  land,  or  that  none  be- 
sides tho  first-horn  died.  That  the  Egyptians  were 
swept  ofT  by  an  epidemic  is  indeed  probable,  and  much 
more  than  probable,  from  Exod.  ix,  15.  What  the 
Lord  there  says  he  had  long  been  able  to  do,  that  he 
now  really  dues;  since  the  reasons  here  given  in  ver. 
16,  which  until  now  have  prevented  him  from  proceed- 
ing  to  this  last  resource,  have  now  ceased;  since,  in 
short,  he  has  by  a  scries  of  acts  sufficiently  unfold- 
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rd  his  omnipotence  and  grace."  See  Plagues  of 
Egypt. 

FIRST-BORN,  Saxctikicatio*  and  Rkhkmption 
of  PIS?  ^"H^,  V>",?B)-  Males  of  human  be- 
ings and  animals  were  strictly  enjoined  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Egypt's"  flrst-hom, 
whereby  the  liberty  of  the  Israelite*  w«s  secured,  slid 
of  the  preservation  of  Israel's  first-born.  Compare 
Exod.  xii,  2. 11-15. 

1.  Sanctijicatioit  of  th?  First-born,  Us  signification,  etc. 
— The  fact' that  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  selected 
to  be  smitten  down  for  the  lutrd-h carted ness  of  Phara- 
oh, and  that  their  death  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
calamity,  shows  of  itself  that  a  peculiar  sanctity  had 
already  been  attached  to  the  first-born  of  both  man 
and  cattle.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  traced  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  power  of  procreation  was  declared 
by  God  himself  to  be  a  special  blessing  (Gen.  i,  22,  28 ; 
ix,  1;  xvii,  16;  xxix,  31),  and  was  granted  as  a  re- 
ward to  those  who  were  well  pleasing  in  his  sight 
(Gen.  xv,  4 ;  Psa.  exxviii,  4).  This  was  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  Jews ;  for  the  possession  of  children,  es- 
pecially of  the  male  sex,  was  esteemed  the  climax  of 
social  happiness  (Gen.  xvi,  2;  xxix,  81 ;  Deut.  vii,  13, 
14;  Psa.  exxviii,  3,  4),  and  the  absence  of  them  was 
considered  a  reprottrh  (no"P),  since  it  implied  divine 
displeasure  (Gen.  xxx,  23),  and  no  other  earthly  Moss- 
ing could  compensate  for  it  (Gen.  xvi,  1-5).  Moreover, 
the  first-born  of  newly-married  young  people  (TJS 
C*H1*7JH,  Psa.  exxvii,  4)  were  believed  to  represent 
the  prime  of  human  vigor  ("jlX  HTSX^),  being  born 
before  the  strength  of  the  father  began  to  diminish 
(Gen.xlix,3;  Deut.  xxi,  17 ;  Psa.  lxxviii,5I ;  cv,  36). 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  first  instilment  of 
God's  blessing,  and  the  prime  of  man's  strength,  should 
be  regarded  with  peculiar  affection,  and  have  special 
sanctity  attached  to  him,  and  that  by  virtue  of  tho 
claim  which  God  has  to  what  is  most  loved  and  held 
sacred  by  us,  and  gratitude  on  the  pirt  of  man,  the 
first-born  males,  both  of  man  and  animals,  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  thing*  ;  the  one  us 
a  priest,  representing  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
(Exod.  xix,  22. 24),  and  the  other  as  a  sacrilice  (Gen. 
lv,  4),  just  as  the  fat  of  sacriliccs  was  devoted  to  God 
because  it  was  regarded  as  the  prime  p  art  of  the  ani- 
mal. See  Fat.  This  explains  the  fact  why  the  plague 
of  the  first-lmrn  of  the  Egyptians  was  so  terribly  felt ; 
it  was  the  destruction  of  the  objects  most  dear  and  sa- 
cred to  them,  whilst  the  first-lwrn  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  c. 
their  priests  and  sacrifices,  were  spared.  Moreover,  it 
shows  the  import  of  the  consecration  enjoined  in  Exod. 
xiii,  1.  Hitherto  it  was  optional  with  the  Hebrews 
whether  they  would  devote  the  first-lwrn  to  the  Lord, 
but  now  God,  by  virtue  of  having  so  signally  inter- 
posed for  their  deliverance,  claims  the  public  consecra- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  man  as  his  priests,  and  of  the 
first-born  of  animals  as  sacrifices. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Redemption  of  the  First-born.— This 
devotion  of  the  first-born  was  believed  to  indicate  a 
priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood  is  said  to 
have  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the  tnliernacle  {.Tahn, 
Bib'.  Arch,  x,  §  165,  387  ;  Selden,  De  %n.  e.  16;  Mish- 
na,  Zebarhim,  xiv,  4,  vol.  v,  58  ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiv,  6). 
After  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  extensive  sacrificial  service,  which  required 
a  special  priestly  order,  as  well  as  n  separate  staff  of  j 
servants,  who  could  excluxictly  devote  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary,  the  offices  of  the  first- 
born were  superseded  by  those  of  the  Levites  (Numb, 
iit,  11-18),  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  first-born  of 
the  other  trilies,  as  well  as  the  first-born  of  the  ani- 
mals which  could  not  be  sacrificed,  should  henceforth 
be  redeemed  (lb.  xviii,  15). 


8.  Redemption  of  the  First-bom  of  Man. — The  re- 
demption of  a  child  is  to  take  place  w  hen  it  is  a  month 
old,  when  the  father  is  to  give  to  the  priett  five  silver 
shekels  of  the  sanctuary,  i.  c.  about  three  dollars  as 
the  maximum.  If  it  died  l»efore  the  expiration  of  30 
days,  the  Jewish  doctors  held  the  f.ither  excused,  but 
liable  to  the  payment  if  it  outlived  that  time  i  Exod. 
xiii,  12  15;  xxii,  29;  Numb,  viii,  17:  Lev.  xxvii,  6; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Htbr.  on  Luke  ii,  22 ;  I'hilo,  De  Pr. 
SactrJ.  i,  it,  233 ;  Mangey).  If  the  child  was  sickly, 
or  appeared  otherwise  to  Ik>  inferior  to  children  gener- 
ally, the  priest  could  estimate  it  at  less  than  this  sum 
(Numb.  Hi,  46,  etc. ;  xviii,  16).  The  priest  had  to  come 
to  the  house  of  the  infant,  as  the  mother  could  not  ap- 
jwar  with  it  in  the  Temple  because  her  days  of  puriti- 
'  cation,  according  to  the  law  (Lev.  xii,  2, 4),  were  not 
as  yet  accomplished.  No  bargaining  was  allowed,  but 
I  if  the  priest  saw  that  the  parents  were  poor,  he  could, 
if  he  chose,  return  the  money  when  the  ceremony  was 
over.  When  the  mother's  days  of  purification  were 
accomplished,  and  she  could  appear  in  the  Temple,  she 
then  brought  the  child  to  the  priest  to  be  presented 
publicly  to  the  l.ord  (Luke  ii,  22).  The  .Jews  still  ob- 
serve this  law  of  redemption.  When  the  lirst-ltorti 
male  is  thirty  days  old,  the  parents  invite  to  their 
house  their  friends  and  a  priest  Ci^S)  to  a  meal  for 
the  following  day.  The  priest,  having  invoked  God's 
blessing  upon  the  repast,  and  offered  some  introduc- 
tory prayers,  etc.,  looks  at  the  child  and  the  price  of 
redemption  presented  liefore  him,  and  asks  the  father 
which  he  would  rather  have,  the  money  or  the  first- 
born child.  I'pon  the  father's  reply  that  he  would 
rather  pay  the  price  of  redemption,  the  priest  takes  the 
money,  swings  it  rounrl  the  head  of  the  infant  in  token 
of  his  vicarious  authority,  saying,  "  This  is  for  the  lirst- 
Iwrn,  this  is  in  lieu  of  it,  this  redeems  it;  and  let  this 
son  be  spared  for  life,  for  the  law  of  God,  and  for  tho 
fear  of  Heaven.  May  it  please  Thee,  that,  as  he  was 
spared  for  redemption,  so  he  may  l>o  spared  for  the 
Law,  for  matrimony,  and  for  good  works.  Amen." 
The  priest  lays  his  hand  upon  the  child's  head  and 
blesses  it,  as  follows :  "  The  l.ord  mnke  thee  as  Ephra- 
im  and  Manasseh!"  etc.  It  is  to  this  that  the  npostle 
Peter  refers  when  he  says,  "Ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things,  as*  silver  and  gold,"  etc.  (1  Pe- 
ter i,  1«).  When  the  first-born  son  is  thirteen  years 
of  age,  he  fasts  the  day  before  the  feast  of  Passover, 
in  commemoration  of  the  sparing  of  the  first-born  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.    See  Fast. 

4.  Redtmptum  of  the  First-born  of  clran  Aninuds.— 
The  male  first-born  of  animals  (3H*l  ;  Sept.  cia* 
voiyov  ftiirpav ;  Vulg.  quod  aperit  ruJvam)  was  also  d<v 
voted  to  God  (Exod.  xiii,  2,  12,  13;  xxii,  29;  xxxiv, 
19,  20;  Philo,  /.  c,  and  qui*  ren/m  dir.  hares.  24,  i,  489, 
Mang.).  The  flrst-liorn  of  every  clean  animal  (L  o., 
ox,  sheep,  goat,  etc.),  from  eight  days  to  twclvo  months 
old,  had  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem  even*  year  (Deut. 
xii,  6,  etc.),  and  delivered  to  the  priest,  who  offcrea  it 
as  a  sacrilice  to  .k-hovah,  sprinkled  its  blood  upon  the 
altar,  burned  tho  fat,  and  ate  the  flesh  (Exod.  xiii,  13; 
xxii,  30;  xxxiv,  20;  Numb,  xviii,  15-17 ;  Neh.  x,S6). 
In  the  mean  time  the  animal  was  not  to  l»c  used  for 
any  work,  for  it  belonged  to  the  I^ird  (Deut.  xv,  19) ; 
but  if  it  had  any  blemish  it  was  not  to  he  sacrificed, 
but  eaten  up  at  home  (ib.  xv,  21,  22).  Various  refine, 
ments  on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  found  in 
Mishna,  liekoroth.  (See  Mnl.  i,  8.  liy  "firstlings," 
Deut.  xiv,  23,  compared  with  Num'\  xviii,  17,  arc 
meant  tithe  animals :  see  Reland,  Antiq.  iii,  10,  p.  327  ; 
.'aim,  Jiibl.  Arch.  §  387).  If,  however,  the  man  whose 
cattle  had  first-born  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem  to  carry  them  thither,  he  was  commanded 
to  sell  them,  and  take  the  money  to  the  sanctuary 
(Deut.  xiv,  24,  25). 

5.  Redemption  of  the  First-born  of  unclean  Animals 
—Tho  first-born  of  unclean  animals,  not  being  allowed 
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to  be  offered  us  sacrifices,  were  either  to  be  redeemed 
according  to  the  valuation  of  the  priest,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  fifth  of  the  value,  and  then  remain  with 
their  owner,  or  be  sold,  and  the  price  given  to  the 
priests  (Lev.  xxvii,  11-13,  27).  The  lirst-lK.rn  of  an 
a**  was  to  l>e  redeemed  with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeem- 
ed, put  to  death  (Kxod.  xili,  13;  xxxiv,  20;  Numb, 
xviii,  15).  Commentators  hold  that  the  first-fiorn  of 
docs  were  killed,  liecause  they  were  unclean  ;  and  that 
nothing  was  given  for  them  to  the  priests,  because 
there  was  no  trade  or  commerce  In  them.  See  Dcut. 
xxiii,  If. 

fi.  Literature.  —  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  4,  4;  Mishna. 
Jitkoroth;  Maimonide*,  Mishna  Torn,  iii,  241 ;  Hit- 
rh'tlh  Heehoroth;  Ibn  Kern's  comments  on  the  pas- 
sages cited  in  this  article,  Calmer,  on  Numb,  xviii: 
Thf  Hebrew  Prnyrr./itmt,  by  Kmipflmacher  (Vienna, 
1859),  entitled  I'terech  Ha-Chajim,  p.  407 ;  Ihr  Israe- 
litischt  lolksUhrer,  vii,  41  sq.;  ix,  138  sq.,  212  sq., 
248  sq. 

First  Day  op  tite  Week.    See  Lord's  Day. 

PiTSt-fruit  (in  the  sing.  PT£SO,  reshlth',  br gin- 
ning; in  the  plur.  O'HISZ,  bikkurim' ',  firtt-rifte.  fruits  ; 
Sept.  irnutToytvviiftara,  dmtpxi'h  tt^uifitfia ;  Vulgate 
primititr,  pr'tmitiva,  frugutn  initia;  com  p.  n«>HP,  te- 
rn rank ' ,  oblation  ;  A.  V.  "  heave-offering,"  etc.).  The 
same  natural  feeling  which  at  first  led  man  out  of  grat- 
itude to  consecrate  to  the  (liver  of  all  good  things  the 
first-born  of  both  man  and  animals,  and  the  prime 
parts  of  sacrilices,  because  they  were  regarded  as  the 
first  instalments  of  his  blessings,  and  which  afterwards 
led  to  the  legalizing  of  these  offerings,  also  gave  rise 
to  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  and  to  its  becoming 
law.  This  was  done  puMicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  three  great  yearly  festivals,  ami  also  by  individu- 
als without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance  upjiears 
to  have  tieen  more  distinctly  recognised  than  this,  so 
that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way  of  illustration  car- 
ried with  it  a  full  significance  even  in  N.-T.  times 
(Prov.  iii,  9;  Tob.  i,  f>;  1  Mace,  iii,  4'J;  Kom.  viii,  23 ; 
xi,  lt>:  James  i,  18;  Kev.  xiv,  4). 

1.  Character  and  Classification  of  the  First-frit  ts. — 
(1.)  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  Sabbath,  i.e. 
on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  com  was  to  be 
brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the  altar,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitfuluess  (I^ev.  xxiii, 
5,  6, 10, 12;  ii,  12).  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  sheaf 
was  of  kirley,  and  that,  until  this  ceremony  had  Iteeii 
performed,  no  harvest  work  waa  to  be  begun  (Ant.  iii, 
10,  5).    See  Pa**ovkk. 

(2.)  At  the  expiration  of  seven  weeks  from  this  time, 
i.  e.  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  be 
made  of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  the 
new  flour,  which  were  to  Ik*  waved  in  like  marine  with 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Kxod.  xxxiv,  22;  Lev.  xxiii,  15, 
17;  Numb,  xxviii,  26).    See  Penteo»st. 

(3.)  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e.  the  fenst  of  TnK 
ernacles  in  the  7th  month,  was  itself  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  (Kxod.  xsiii,  16; 
xxxiv,  22;  Lev.  xxiii,  39).    See  Taiiekn  wi.km. 

Besides  these  stated  occasions,  the  law  also  required 
every  individual  to  consecrate  to  the  I«ord  a  part  of 
the  first-fruit  of  the  land  (eomp.  Kxod.  xxii.  29 ;  xxiii, 
19;  xxxiv,  26;  Numb,  xv,  20,  21 ;  xviii,  12, 13;  Deut. 
xviii,!;  xxvi,  2-11).  The  first-fruits  to  be  offered  are 
restric  ted  by  Jewish  tradition  to  the  seven  chief  pro- 
ductions of  Palestine,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  gra|»cs,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  and  honev,  mentioned  in  I^eut. 
viii,  *  in  praise  of  the  land  (eomp.  Mishna,  li'ditrim,  i, 
3 ;  Berarhotk,  35,  n  ;  Miumonides,  Jotl  f{a-Cke:aka,  If  11- 
choth  /iibirim,  ii.  2\  to  which  perhaps  may  be  added 
dates  (Ge«cnius,  Thrs.  p.  219;  Mishna.  Uikvrim,  i,  3; 
Hns*ciquist,  Trice's,  p.  -117);  but  the  law  ap]>ears  to 
have  contemplated  produce,  of  all  *orts,  and  to  have 
been  so  understood  l-v  Nebemiah  <  Dent,  xxvi,  2;  Neh. 
x,  35,  37).    Py  the  Talmudista  they  are  divided  into 


two  classes :  1.  The  actual  produce  of  the  soil,  the  raw 
material,  such  as  corn,  fruits,  etc.,  which  are  denomi- 
nated C^UIXIL,  icnwroytyviiuara,  primitiva;  and.  2. 
PreparatiiM  of  the  produce,  as  oil,  flour,  wine,  etc.,  which 
are  called  P13TP.,  dirap\att  primitia  (eomp.  Mid  rash 
llahba,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  Onkelus  and  Jona- 
than ben-Uziel,  and  lias  hi  on  Kxod.  xxii,  29).  (Ge- 
senius,  Tkt*.  p.  1276;  Augustine,  Quasi,  in  Ilept.  iv, 
32,  vol.  iii.  p.  7:i2 ;  SjHsncer,  Ik  Isy.  flebr.  iii,  9.  p.  713; 
Keland.  Antia.  iii,  7 ;  Philo,  De  Pr.  JSacerd.  i  [ii.  233, 
Mang.] ;  he  Sacripr.  AM.  tt  Cain,  21  [i,  177,  M.J;  De 
Monarch*  i,  ii,  3  [ii.  224,  Mang.]) 

2.  Quan'ily  an  I  Time  of  Offering. — Of  the  public  of- 
ferings of  rirst-fruits,  the  law  defined  no  place  from 
which  the  Passover  sheaf  should  tie  chosen,  hut  the 
Jewish  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the  Mish- 
na, prescril>ed  that  the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should 
lie  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (Tim- 
moth,  x,  2).  Deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  sulks 
in  bunches.  In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the 
sheaf  was  cut  with  all  possible  publicity,  and  carried 
to  the  Temple.  It  was  there  threshed,  and  an  omcr 
of  grain,  nfter  being  winnowed,  was  bruised  and  roast- 
ed :  after  it  had  »>een  mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense 
laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  offering  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  handful  was  thrown  on  the  ultar-lire.  and 
the  rest  lielonged  to  the  priests,  to  l>c  eaten  l.y  those- 
who  were  free  from  ceremonial  defilement.  After  this 
the  harvest  might  lie  carried  on.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  all  this  was  discontinued,  on  the 
principle,  as  it  seems,  that  the  honse  of  Cod  was  ex- 
clusively the  place  for  nidation  (Lev.  ii,  14;  x,  14; 
xxiii,  13;  Numb,  xviii,  11;  Mishna,  7Vrvm.  v,  6;  x, 
4.  5  ;  Shekalim,  viii.  8  ;  Josephus,  .4  nt.  iii,  10,  5  ;  Philo, 
De  proem.  sac.  i  [ii,  233,  Mang.]  ;  Keland,  Antiq.  iii,  7, 
3;  iv,  3,  8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat  harvest.  It 
consisted  of  two  loaves  (according  to  Josephus  one 
loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven,  which  were  waved 
by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover.  The  sir.e  of  the 
loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at  seven  palms  long  and 
four  wide,  with  liorns  of  four  fingers  length.  No  pri- 
Tate  offerings  of  first-fruits  were  allowed  l»ef«re  thi« 
public  oblation  of  the  two  loaves  (Lev.  xxiii,  15,  20; 
Mishna,  Tervm.  x,  6;  xi,  4;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  10,  6; 
Keland,  Anfiq.  iv,  4,  5). 

The  quantity  of  private  first-fruits  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  I.ord  has  neither  been  fixed  by  the  law  nor  by 
tradition;  it  was  left  entirely  to  the 'generosity  of  the 
people.  "  Yet."  says  Maimonides,  "it  is  implied  that 
a  sixtieth  part  is  to  lie  consecrated,  and  he  who  wishes 
to  devote  all  the  first-fruits  of  his  field  mar  do  so" 
(f/ilchoth  fiikvrim,  ii,  17).  The  way  in  which  a  pro- 
prietor fixed  which  first-fruit  he  should  offer  was  this, 
as  the  Misbna  tells  us,  "  when  he  went  into  his  field 
and  saw  a  fig  ripening,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  pome- 
granate, he  tied  a  rush  about  it,  and  said, '  Lo.  this  is 
first-fruit'  "  (Viknrim.  iii).  All  the  first-fruits  thus  de- 
voted to  the  I»rd  had  to  be  delivered  at  Jerusalem 
tween  the  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Dedication  (Kxod. 
xxiii,  16;  I.ev.  xxiii,  16,  17;  Diknrim,  i,"6>;  any  of- 
fering brought  after  this  time  was  not  received. 

3.  .Wanner  in  which  these  Offering*  were  taken  to  Jeru- 
salem.—The  first-fruits  of  the  land  were  to  W  brought 
in  a  basket  to  the  holy  place  of  Cod's  choice,  and  there 
presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the  basket  dow  n 
before  the  altar.  The  offerer  was  then,  in  words  of 
which  the  outline,  if  not  the  whole  form  was  prescrili*d, 
to  recite  the  story  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  and 
the  deliverance  therefrom  of  his  posterity,  and  to  ae 
knowledge  the  blessings  with  which  God  bad  visited 
him  (Deut.  xxvi,  2  11).  The  law  that  every 
should  take  up  the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem  was* 
found  impracticable,  since  even  the  most  pious  Israel. 
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ite  'oood  it  Ten'  difficult,  in  addition  to  hi*  appearing 
at  the  three  great  festivals,  to  have  to  go  to  the  Tem- 
ple with  every  newly-ripened  fruit.    Nor  was  it  found 
convenient  for  every  one  to  go  up  with  hU  first-fruits 
separately.    Hence  the  custom  arose,  that  when  the 
first- fruit*  were  ripe,  all  the  inhabitant*  of  one  district 
who  were  ready  to  deliver  them  assembled  together  in 
the  principal  town  of  that  locality  where  their  repre- 
sentative lived,  with  a  luisket  containing  the  ripe  fruit* 
of  the  seven  several  kinds,  arranged  in  the  following 
manner:  "'The  barley  was  put  lowermost,  the  wheat 
over  it,  the  olive.*  ubove  that,  the  dates  over  them,  the 
pomegranates  over  the  dates,  and  the  tigs  were  put 
uppermost  in  the  hask.-t,  leaves  being  put  between  ev- 
ery kind  to  separate  it  from  the  other,  ond  cluster*  of 
grapes  were  laid  upon  the  rigs  to  form  the  outside  of 
the  basket*'  (Maimonides,  HUdvUh  liikurim,  iii,  7;  To- 
*if;a  liikurim,  ii).    With  this  basket  all  the  pilgrims 
(or  at  least  a  company  of  twenty-four  persons)  staid 
up  all  night  in  the  open  market-place,  because  they 
were  afraid  to  go  into  houses  to  sleep  lest  any  inmate 
v{  them  should  die,  and  thus  cause  pollution.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  representative  of  the  district,  who 
was  the  official  (TO?*? )  and  ex  officio  the  leader  of  the 
imposing  procession,  summoned  them  with  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
Zion,  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  our  God''  (xxxi,  G). 
The  whole  company  were  then  ready  to  start.  Wo 
cannot  do  better  than  give  literally  the  description 
which  the  Misltna  and  the  Talmud  give  of  this  im- 
posing procession  :  An  ox  [destined  for  a  peace-offer- 
inz]  went  before  them  with  gilded  horns  and  an  olive 
crown  upon  its  head,  and  a  piper  who  played  before 
them,  whilst  the  air  rani  with  the  song  of  the  people, 
"  I  w.u  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Psa.  exxii,  1).    On  approach- 
ing Jerusalem  a  messenger  was  sent  forward  to  an- 
nounce their  arrival,  and  the  first-fruits  were  tastefully 
arranged.    The  officiating  priest,  the  Levites,  and  the 
treasurers  went  out  to  meet  them,  the  number  of  offi- 
cials who  went  out  being  in  accordance  with  the  large- 
ness of  the  party  that  arrived,  and  conducted  them  into 
the  holy  city,  singing,  as  they  entered, *'  Our  feet  stand 
within  thy  gatt*s,  O  Jerusalem"  (Pita,  exxii,  2),  whilst 
all  the  workmen  [who  plied  their  craft]  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  stood  up  before  them  and  welcomed  them, 
saying,  "  Brethren  of  such  and  such  a  place,  peace  tie 
with  you."    The  piper  continued  to  play  befor  •  them 
till  the  procession  came  to  the  mount  of  the  Temple. 
Here  every  one,  even  the  king,  took  his  own  basket 
upon  hi*  shoulders,  and  went  forward  till  they  nil  wmo 
to  the  court  of  the  Temple,  singing,  "  Praise  ye  the 
I.ord,  praise  Ood  in  his  sanctuary,"  etc.  [through  the 
whole  of  I'salm  cl];  whereupon  the  Levites  sang,  "I 
will  extol  thee,  O  Lord!  because  thou  hast  lifted  me 
up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me" 
(Psa.  xxx).   Then  the  pigeons  which  wen',  hung  about 
the  baskets  were  taken  for  burnt-offerings,  nnd  the  pil- 
grims gave  to  the  priests  what  they  brought  in  their 
hands.    With  the  baskets  still  upon  their  shoulders 
every  one  repeated,  "1  profess  this  day  nnto  the  I/ird 
thy  (lod,"  etc.,  till  he  camo  to  the  words,  "A  wander- 
ing Syrian  was  my  father"  (i.  e.  from  Deut.  xxvi,  3  b\ 
when  he  took  the  basket  oft' his  shoulders  and  laid  hold 
of  it  by  its  brim  ;  the  priest  then  put  his  hands  under 
it  and  waved  it,  whilst  the  offerer  continued  to  recite 
from  the  words  "A  wandering  .Syrian,"  where  he  had 
left  off,  to  the  end  of  the  section  (i.  e,  to  Peut.  xxvi, 
10).  then  put  the  basket  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  threw 
himself  down  on  lib  face,  and  afterwards  departed 
(Mishna,  liikurim,  iii,  2  **> ;  Jrrnmhm  Bikurim,  ; 
Maimonides,  Hitrhnth  liikurim,  iv,  16, 17).   These  fir^t- 
frnits  then  Iwcame  the  property  of  the  priests  who  ofti- 
dated  during  that  week.   The  baskets  of  the  rich  were 
of  gold  or  silver,  those  of  the  j«oor  of  peeled  willow. 
The  baskets  of  the  latter  kind  were  presented  to  the 
pricstr,  who  waved  the  offerings  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of 


the  altar:  the  mor?  valuable  baskets  were  returned  to 
the  owners  (Ml.  iii,  G,  8).  After  passing  the  night  at 
Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  returned  on  the  following  day 
to  their  homes  (Deut.  xvi,  7 ;  7'crwm.  ii,  4).  It  is  meii- 
tioned  that  king  Agrippa  liore  his  |»art  in  this  highly 
picturesque  national  ceremony  by  carrying  his  basket 
like  the  rest  to  the  Temple  (liik.  iii,  -1).  Among  other 
by-laws  were  the  following:  1.  He  who  ate  his  first, 
fruits  elsewhere  than  in  Jerusalem,  and  without  the 
proper  form,  was  liable  to  punishment  (Macco'h,  iii,  3, 
vol.  iv,  281,  Surenh.).  2.  Women,  slaves,  deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  and  some  others,  were  exempt  from  the 
verbal  oblation  before  the  priest,  which  was  not  gener- 
ally used  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  {liik.  i,  a,  6). 

4.  Exemption  from  the  Offering  or  the  connected  Ser- 
vice.— Those  who  simply  possessed  the  trees  and  not 
the  land  were  exempted  from  the  ottering  of  first- 
fruits,  for  they  could  not  say  ''the  land  which  thou 
bast  giren  me"  (Maimonides.  Hilehoth  Mlurim,  ii,  13). 
Those,  too,  who  lived  beyond  the  Jordan  amid  not 
bring  first-fruitt  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  lilmtion,  in- 
asmuch as  they  could  not  say  the  words  of  the  service, 
from  "the  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey" 
(Deut,  xxvi,  15 ;  compire  Mishna,  Bikurim,  i,  10).  A 
proselyte,  again,  though  ho  could  bring  the  offering, 
was  not  to  recite  the  son-ice,  because  he  could  not  use 
the  words  occurring  therein  (Deut.  xxvi,  8),  *'  I  am 
come  to  the  country  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our 
fithtr*  t<> give,  us"  (Bikurim,  i,  4).  Stewards,  servants, 
slaves,  women,  sexless  persons,  and  hermaphrodites 
were  also  not  allowed  to  recite  the  service,  though 
they  could  offer  the  libation,  because  they  could  not 
use  the  words,  "  I  have  brought  the,  first-fruits  of  the 
land  trhirh  thou,  0  Ix>rd,  hast  given  me"  (Deut.  xxvi, 
JO),  they  having  originally  had  no  share  in  the  land 
(Bikuri-n,  i.  5). 

5.  Offering  of  the  prepared  Produce.— In  this,  too, 
the  quantity  to  lie  offered  was  left  to  the  generosity  of 
the  people.  Hut  it  was  understood,  says  Maimoni- 
des, that  "a  liberal  man  will  give  a  fortieth  part  of 
his  first-fruits:  one  who  is  neither  liberal  nor  illilieral 
will  give  a  fiftieth  part,  and  a  covetous  man  will  give 
a  sixtieth"  (Hilehoth  Teruma,  iii,  2).  They  had  to  I* 
presented  even  from  the  produce  of  Jewish  fields  in 
foreign  countries,  and  were  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes,  nor  from  the  cor- 
ners left  for  the  poor  (Tenmn,  i,  5;  iii,  7),  and  were 
not  required  to  bo  delivered  in  the  Temple,  but  might 
tie  given  to  the  nearest  priest  (lb.  iv,  3;  liikurim,  ii,  2). 
They  consisted  of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey, 
onions,  cucumliers  (Terum.  ii,  5,  6;  Numb,  xv,  19,  21 ; 
Deut.  xviii,  4).  The  measuring-basket  was  to  bo 
thrice  estimated  during  the  season  (71.  iv,  3).  He 
who  ate  or  drank  his  offering  bv  mistake 


to  add  one  fifth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  (I^ev.  v, 
16;  xxii,  14),  who  was  forbidden  to  remit  the  |>enalty 
(Terum.  vi,  1,  5).  The  offerings  were  to  bo  eaten  cr 
used  onlv  by  those  who  were  clean  from  ceremonial 
defilement  (Numb,  xviii,  11 ;  Deut.  xviii,  4). 

C.  The  Fir*t-fmit  of  the  Dough.— IWides  the  offer- 
ing of  the  first-fruits  themselves,  the  Israelites  were 
also  required  to  give  to  the  Lord  a  cake  made  of  the 
first  corn  that  was  threshed,  winnowed,  and  ground 
(Numb.  xv.  18  21 ).  Tradition  restricts  this  to  wheat, 
barley,  casinin.  or  rye,  fox-ear  (barley  ),  and  oats 
(Chalt,  i,  1;  Maimonides,  Hilurim,  vi.  1),  of  which  a 
twenty-fourth  part  had  to  lie  given,  but  the  baker  who 
made  it  for  sale  had  to  give  a  forty-ciirhth  part  (Mal- 
monides,  Hilehoth  Bikurim,  v,  2,  3).  This  was  the  |ier- 
quisitc  of  the  priest,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  apostle 
refers  in  Rom.  xi.  lfi. 

7.  First-fruits  of  Fruit-trees. — According  to  the  law, 
the  fruits  of  every  newly-planted  tree  were  not  to  be 
eaten  or  sold,  or  used  in  any  way  for  the  first  three 
yearn,  but  considered  "  uncircumeised"  or  unclean. 
In  the  fourth  year,  however,  the  first-fruits  were  to  b«i 
consecrated  to  the  Lord,  or,  as  the  traditional  explaua. 
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tion  is,  eaten  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  fifth  year  l«v  |  rim,  iii,  121;  Lewis,  Anth.  of  the  Hebrew  Republic  \ 
cams  available  to  the  owner  (Lev.  xix,  23-25).  The  145,  etc.  (Lond.  1721);  Saalsehutz,  Ma$ai*che  fUcht]  ,<! 
throe  years,  according  to  lUhbinic  law.  began  with  '.AH  sq.,  416  sq.,  433  sq. ;  Herzfeld,  Getehichte  d  Volt\$ 


the  first  of  Titri,  if  the  tree  was  planted  before  the  six- 
teenth of  At/.  The  reason  of  this  ig  that  thy  fruits  of 
those  three  years  were  considered  imperfect ;  such  im- 
perfect fruit  could  not,  therefore,  Ik>  offered  to  God ; 
Mid  as  man  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  produce 
before  he  consecrated  the  first  instalment  of  God's 
blessings  to  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  the  planter 
bad  to  wait  till  the  fifth  year  (com p.  Josephus,  Ant.  iv, 
8. 19 ;  and  A  hen  Ezra  on  I/ev.  xix.  2;:).  Th«  law  may 
also  have  had  the  ulterior  object  of  uxcluding  from  use 
crude,  immature,  and  therefore  unwholesome  fruits. 
Michuelis  (iii,  267-8),  indeed,  finds  a  benefit  to  the 
trees  themselves  in  this  regulation  :  ''The  economical 
object  of  the  Uw  is  very  striking.  Every  gardener 
will  teach  us  not  to  let  fruit-trees  bear  in  tlipir  earliest 
years,  but  to  pluck  off  the  blossoms ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  they  will  thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear 
more  abundantly  afterwards,  since,  if  we  mav  not 
taste  the  fruit  tho  first  three  years,  we  shall  be  the 
more  disposed  to  pinch  off  the  blossoms,  and  the  son 
will  learn  to  do  this  of  his  father.  The  very  expres- 
sion 'to  regard  them  as  u  □circumcised'  suggests  the 
propriety  of  pinching  them  off ;  I  do  not  say  cutting 
them  off,  because  it  is  generally  the  hand,  and  not  a 
knife,  that  is  employed  in  the  operation."  The  trees 
found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  conquest  were  treat- 
ed as  exempt  from  this  rule  (Mishna,  Orlah,  i,  2). 
Fecit. 


hraet,  il,  128  sq. ;  Jost,  GeschichU  d  t  Judtnthums.  i.  172 
.sq.;  L'urpzov.  Appur.  p.  611  sq. ;  Bauer.  GotUmi.  JVr- 
fnnsuiitj.  i.  251  sq. ;  Gruncr,  lit  primitiarum  Mtitione 
(Lugd.  U.  1739;  also  in  Ugoliuo,  xvii).  See  Okfkk- 
ino. 

FIRST-FKUITS.  "1.  True  Christians  are  called 
'a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  God's  crc.tures  (James  i,  1H), 
as  U-ing  specially  consecrated  to  him.'  2.  The  com- 
munications of  God"s  grace  on  earth,  as  an  earmtt  of 
future  glory,  are  also  so  called  (Kom.  viii,  23).  and  f«  r 
the  same  reason,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  '  the 
pleigr  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just"  (1  Cor.  iv,  20). 
3.  In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
fi>  »t  year's  prwluce  of  benefices,  which  the  pope  de- 
manded of  foreigners  to  whom  he  gave  benefices  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Henry  VIII  rescued  this 
payment  from  the  pope,  but  annexed  it  to  the  crown. 
Queen  Anne,  however,  gave  them  back  to  the  Church 
for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings"  (Eden).  See 
Annates.  The  rilor  tien'ficiorum,  commonly  called 
the  value  in  the  King*  Hoots,  was  made  at  the  samo 
time  as  the  statute  26  Henry  VIII,  c.  3,  by  which 
these  payments  were  transferred  to  the  crown.  A 
former  valuation  had  been  made,  20  Edward  I,  which 
still  exists  in  the  exchequer.  By  this  statute  and  one 
^  subsequent,  1  Elizabeth  IV,  every  spiritual  person  ad- 
mitted to  a  benefice  must  pnv  his  first-fruit*  within 

"  ^Historical  Votices.-Th*  corruption  of  the  nation  j  i^J^^!^^™' T^'  =  , ' 

after  the  time  of  Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  I  !?!_* I }  Car'  °\  ou*tcd  M,,r."  ,ho 
as  well  as  in  other  ordinances  of  the  law,  and  restora- 


tion of  them  was  among  tho  reforms  brought  aliout  bv 
Hezckuh  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  5,  11).  Nehemiah  also,  at 
the  return  from  ea|tfivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize  the 
offerings  of  first-fruits  of  l»oth  kinds,  and  to  appoint 
p'aces  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x,  35,  37 ;  xii,  44).  Per- 
version or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated,  as  care  in 
o'tacrving  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets,  and  specially 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  restoration  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  Temple-service  made  by  Ezekiel  (Exod.  xx, 
40;  xliv,  30;  xlviii,  14;  Mai.  iii,  8). 

An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an  accept- 
able one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  42). 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  | 
Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  , 
6,  7). 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  also  customury  in  hea- 
then systems  of  worship  (Homer,  //.  ix.  621) :  Oily*,  iii, 
444;  Eitrip.  Orrtt.  96;  Phctn.  1523;  Callim.  in  Cerer. 
19;  Theocr.  vii,  31 ;  Stat.  Thrb.  H,  712;  Aristoph.  Run. 
1272;  Pausan.  i,  43,  4;  ix,  19,  4;  Long.  Pastor,  ii,  2 
■nd22;  Diod.  Siculns,  i,  14 ;  Plutarch, /«</.  00 ;  Plinv, 
xviii,  2;  iv,  6;  Calpurn.  Eel.  iv,  122;  Ovid,  Met.  viii, 
273;  x,  431;  Fait,  ii,  619;  Tibul.  i,  1,  13;  Spanheim, 
ad  Callim.  De'.  283;  Porphyry,  I*  Abstin.  ii,  56.  32; 
Epicfet.  38 ;  etc.).  See  Patrick,  On  Dent,  xxvi ;  Spen- 
cer, De  fjfff.  Hebr.  iii,  9,  D-  I'rimifiarum  Originr ;  Les- 
lie, On  Tithes,  in  Works,  vol.  ii ;  Dougtwi  Amber,  i,  89 ; 
Lakemacher,  Ant.  Gr.  p.  402;  Muntcr,  Relig.  d<r  A'arv 
thug.  p.  54. 

9.  Flguratire  Allu*ic»t».—\n  the  New  Testament,  the 
"first-fruits"  are  emblematical  of  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence, and  also  the  earnest  or  sample  of  n  full  liar-  j 
vest  at  hand.  Paul  savs  (Rom.  viii,  23),  Christian* 
"have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  i.  e.  the  first  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  the  earnest,  the  pledge  of  future  and  still 
higher  gifts.  (See  the  monographs  on  this  text  bv 
Gruner  [Hal.  1767],  Anon.  [Gott.  1767],  Muller  [Sa- 
turn ObM.  Phifol.  p.  120]'  Keil  [Lips.  1M)!>].)  Christ  is 
called  •'  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  i.  e.  the 
first  who  rose  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv,  20,  23,  xvi, 
15;  Kom.  xi.  16;  James  i.  18;  He  v.  xiv,  -I). 

10.  /.itmt/u/v.— Mi*hna.  HHnrim,  Tmima,  Chnla, 
and  Orla;  Maimouides,  Jod  Hu-Cluzaia,  llikhoth  liiku- 


expiration  of  the  first  year,  only  one  quarter  is  re- 
quired ;  if  he  lives  the  year,  or  be  ousted  licfore  eigh- 
teen months,  one  half;  if  a  year  and  a  half,  three 
quarters ;  if  two  years,  the  whole.  Archbishops  and 
bishops  have  four  years  allowed  them,  and  shall  pay 
one  quarter  every  year,  if  they  live  so  long  on  the  see. 
Other  dignitaries  pay  as  rectors  and  vicars.  By  sev- 
eral statutes  of  Anne,  all  livings  under  i.7>0  per  annum 
are  discharged  of  the  payment  of  first-f  uits  and  tenths. 
The  following  notice  of  the  valuation  in  the  King's 
Hooks,  and  the  former  payments  to  the  pope  as  primi- 
tur,  is  taken  from  God  win's  work,  De  Prtrmlibus  Angl. 
The  Horin  was  As.  6d.,  the  ducat  8#.  English  : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the 

Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  and  Chester,  as  cre- 
ations or  revivals  by  Henry  VIII,  are  not  Included  in 
the  a»H>ve  catalogue  as  paying  to  the  pope.— Eadie, 
Krct.  Cyctop.  8.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Keel.  bk.  v,  ch.  vi,  * 

Fish  (a?,  dag,  so  called  from  Its  great/  cum% ;  Gr. 
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/gdil',  Gen.  ix,  2 ;  Numb,  xi,  22 ;  Jonah  H,  1,10;  Mutt, 
vii,  10;  xiv,  17;  xv,  84;  Luke  v,  6;  John  xxi,  t>,  8, 
11).  The  Hebrews  recognised  fish  a*  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and.  a*  Mich,  give 
them  a  place  in  the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i,  21, 
28;  where,  however,  they  are  included  under  the  gen- 
eral term*  }'"?'.?,  the'rrt*.  urarm,  and  PS~*,  r»me  - 
trth,  creeping  thing,  i.  e.  destitute  of  legs;  and  us  dis- 
tinguished from  tho  larger  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
C^J^jn,  tannitdm'),  as  well  as  in  other  passages  where 
an  exhaustive  description  of  living  creatures  is  intend- 
ed (Gen.  ix,  2;  Exod.  xx,  4;  Dcut.  iv,  1*;  1  Kings  iv, 
83).  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  acquired 
any  intimate  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory. Although  they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
names  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  different  species 
(for  Josephus,  \\'<ir,  iii,  10,  X,  compares  one  found  in 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  corarinus),  they  did  not  adopt 
a  similar  method  of  distinguishing  them  ;  nor  was  any 
classification  attempted  beyond  the  broad  divisions  of 
clean  and  unclean,  great  and  small.  The  former  was 
established  by  th*  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  0, 10),  which 
pronounced  unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid  of  fins 
and  scales :  these  were  und  are  reg  inb?d  as  unwhole- 
some foitd  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  A  nr.  Eg>n*l.  iii,  5*.  59), 
so  much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El-Hakim  prohibit- 
ed the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of  them  (lainc,  Made,  n 
Egyptian*,  i,  136,  note;  I>e  Sicy,  Chret><'tnath'c  Ara'f, 
2d  ed.  i,  ItK).  This  distinction  is  probably  referred  to 
in  the  terms  aaxou  (rwi  non  id- men,  Schleusner's  //r, 
s.  v. ;  Trench,  On  Parablej,  p.  137)  and  c«\a  (Matt 
xiii,  48).  This  law  of  Moses  may  have  given  rise  to 
some  casuistry,  as  many  fishes  have  se.des,  which, 
though  imperceptible  when  first  caught,  ar^  very  ap- 
parent after  the  skin  is  in  the  least  dried.  Mainvmi- 
dt;s,  with  less  reason,  sees  in  the  I.evitical  distinctions 
of  fint  and  tcatr*  among  fishes  "marks  whereby  the 
more  noble  and  excellent  sp.-cles  might  Ik?  distin- 
guished from  those  that  were  inferior"  (Townlcy's 
M'>rt  S'evochim,  p.  305).  In  no  ordinance  of  the  laws 
of  Moses  do  we  find  fish'*  prescribed  as  religious  offer- 
ings. In  this  respect,  as  well  as  many  others,  those 
laws  were  opposed  to  the  heathen  rituals,  which  ap- 
pointed fish-offerings  to  various  deities.  Resides  the 
ItpHotm,  the  oryrhinau,  the  phtgru*  (><•',  "from  its 
unwholesome  qualities  not  eaten  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians," Wilkinson,  v,  251),  latu*.  and  mtrote*  were  held 
sacred  in  various  parts  of  ancient  Egypt  (Clem.  Alex., 
1'lutarvh,  Strabo,  Athcnayis,  arc  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  v,  125).  In  the  Ordi- 
ttrtner*  itf  Mean,  ch.  v  (on  fiiet,  PurifieiUi»n,  etc.).  sees. 
15,  IS,  ''the  twice-born  man  is  commanded  diligcntlv 
to  abstain  from  fith;  yet  the  two  fishes  called  pafhina 
(sheat-fish,  Silunui  peloritu)  and  roki  a  (rohi-tish,  Cg- 
prinu*  lUnticufa'u*)  may  be  eaten  by  the  guests,  when 
offered  at  a  repast  in  honor  of  the  gods  or  mines  ;  and 
so  may  the  mjiv\i  (a  large  fish,  Cgprinut  Xihtfirn*),  the 
tinhiTtuTuli,  and  the  tuaalca  (probably  shrimps  and 
prawns)  of  every  species"  (Sir  W.  Jones's  Lair*  of 
Menu,  by  Han  gh  ton,  p.  1 16).  Similarly  in  the  hea- 
then observances  of  other  nations  ;  thus  "  A  pun  ("que- 
ry, A  nchi>ry]  Veneri  erat  sacra;  Concha  [perhaps  prarl- 
oy*Ur\  Veneri  stit;  Mulius  Diana?;  pisces  oniric*  Sep. 
tuno;  Thtmnu*  Ncptuno."  (Bever,  Addit.  ad  Seldeni 
Sptng.  de  DiU  Sgrii* ;  Cgolinl  7Wmr.  xxxiii,  838. 
Vossius,  in  H'dTmanni  Isriron,  iii,  771,  has  a  much 
longor  list  of  fourteen  fishes,  "a  eeleribu*  pro  1)0*  ha- 
bi*i."  Consecrated  fishes  were  kept  in  reservoirs, 
with  rings  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass  attached  to  Them. 
So  .Sir  J.Chardin  in  Harmer,  iii.  58.)  It  was  perhaps 
as  an  image  of  fecundity  that  the  fish  was  selected  as 
an  object  of  idolatry :  the  worship  of  it  was  widely 
spread,  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii,  fts)  to  Assyria 
(l-ayard,  Nineveh,  ii,  467),  and  even  India  (Raur,  My- 
tkolog  e,  \\,  58).  Among  the  Philistines.  D.igm  (  -  lit- 
tlejUh)  was  represented  by  a  figure  half  man  and  half 


fish  (1  Sam.  v,  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of 
fish  is  expressly  prohibited  (l)eut.  iv,  18).  See  D.v- 
uon.  The  form  of  a  tish  (Xotiiu  I'o*eid>m)  was,  from 
remote  ages,  a  type  of  protective  dominion,  which  the 
symbolizing  spirit  of  the  ancients  caused  to  pass  into 
Christianity,  as  appears  from  Eusebius  {Life  of  Con- 
*t  an  tine)  and  St.  Augustine  ( lie  Cicitate  Jtei).  On  the 
walls  of  the  oldest  catacombs  of  Koine  the  representa- 
tion of  the  IXOTS  is  frequently  discernible,  and  al- 
ways interpreted  as  an  emblem  of  the  Saviour. 

Taking  fishes  in  the  scientific  sense  of  "  oviparous, 
vcrtebrated,  cold-blooded  animals,  breathing  water  by 
means  of  gills  or  brdnchur,  and  generally  provided 
with  fins,"  none  are  mentioned  by  tut  me  throughout 
the  O.  T.  and  N.  T. ;  but,  regarded"  in  the  popular  and 
inexact  sense  of  aquatic  animals,  inhabitants  more  or 
less  of  the  water,  we  meet  with  eleven  instances  which 
require  some  notice  here.  1.  That  well-known  b.itra- 
chian  reptile,  the  frog  (?^~Bi£,  Utptrde'd),  which 
emerges  from  a  fish-like  infancy,  breathing  by  gills 
instead  of  lungs,  und  respiring  water  instead  of  air,  ia 
often  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii,  but  only  in  two  passarea 
else,  I's  i.  lxxviii,  45,  and  cv,  30.  See  Fitoo.  2.  Tho 
annelid  horm-ie^rh,  whose  name  occurs  only  once, 
Prov.  xxx,  15  ("£1"?.  alaJtah").  "  It  would  appear 
that  the  blood-sucking  quality  of  this  useful  little  ani- 
tn  il  is  a  direct  and  exclusive  ordination  of  Providence 
for  man's  advantage.  That  I>I<kk1  is  not  tho  natural 
food  of  the  animal  is  probable  from  the  fact  that,  iu 
the  streams  and  |*>ol*  which  they  inhabit,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  could,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  ever 
indulge  such  an  appetite:  and  even  when  received 
into  the  stomach,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  digested ; 
for,  though  it  will  remain  there  for  weeks  without  co- 
agul  iting  or  becoming  putrid,  yet  the  animal  usually 
dies  unless  the  blood  he  vomited  through  the  mouth" 
(Gosbc's  Zoot  gy.  ii,  "74).  Of  course  it  is  the  smaller 
species,  the  //<>»//>  m-diinali*.  that  is  here  referred 
to.  Rut  the  larger  species,  the  Ilamopsi*  ntngnitiiga, 
or  "  h»r*e-fe-rh,"  has  a  still  greater  voracity  for  blood. 
Bochart  (fl»-roz.  ii,  796 -WE!)  and  Schultens  (Prov.  in 
loc.)  give  another  turn  to  Prov.  xxx,  15.  by  identifying 
np'37  with  the  Arabic  alui,  and  making///*  or  des- 
tiny, instead  of  the  hone-lferh,  the  insatiable  exaeter. 
The  ancient  versions,  however,  must  Ik;  deemed  to  out- 
weigh their  learned  speculations ;  added  to  which  the 
Arabic  alalcat,  the  Syriac  ntnka,  and  the  Chaldec  and 
Talmudic  Xrrbr  or  X£!''?'.,  all  designate  the  leech, 
which  is  as  abundant  in  the  East  as  it  ever  was  in  our 
Western  countries.  The  blood-appetite  of  this  animal 
made  it  suitable  to  point  a  proverb:  Horace  says,  .\m 
miumra  rutrm,  nisi  plena  crnori*.  hirvdo  (De  Arte  Poet. 
476).  With  this  comp.  Platitus,  K/tidicu*.  ii,  2,  4,  6; 
and  Cicero,  ml  Attintm,  lib.  i,  epist.  13.  See  HomvK- 
I.RRcii.  3.  The  testaceous  mollusk  (Ottrea  marina, 
Gesenius,  The*,  p.  1263),  called  by  the  Hebrews 
argam  in' ;  by  Avicenna,  .4 targiwr-tn  ;  by  Galen.  H«- 
\«tto,a  po^'ipa,  is  the  Mun  x  tninctdu*  of  zoology, 
from  which  the  renowned  Tyrian  dye  used  to  1k>  ob- 
tained. This  shell-fish  (and  not  the  "purple"  extract- 
ed from  it)  is  with  good  reason  supposed  by  Gesenius 
to  lte  referred  to  in  Cant,  vii,  5:  The  trm*e*  of  thine 
hrad  are  Mr  the  vrealhrd  ,h  11  of  the  pnrjde-fi*h ;  re- 
minding us  of  the  ancient  head-dresses  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, described  by  Thncydides.  i,  6.  3  fcomp.  the  coni- 
cal head-tuft  of  the  Roman  Tuttilu*  ("Varro,  Ite  ling, 
htin.  vii.  3,  90],  and  Virgil's  f^rint*  iwd  mt*ir  in  aunim). 
A  second  reference  to  this  shell-fish  probably  occur-  in 
Exck.  xxvii,  7.  The  Tyrians  seem  to  have  imported 
some  muriee*  from  the  Peloponnesus  (the  same  as 
"  Elinhah"  according  to  Heeren,  R> van-hr*,  At'udir 
Xation*  [Oxford,  trans.],  i.  B61~);  and  Gesenius  sup- 
poses that  these,  the  material  out  of  which  the  cele- 
brated dye  was  procured,  are  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  Tyrian  merchandise.  That 
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i  fishes  were  supplied  from  the  coast  of  Greece  we 
learn  from  Horace,  Od.  ii,  18,  7  (Laconic*  puipurce) ; 
from  Pausanias,  iii,  21,  C ;  ami  from  i'liny,  ix,  30.  Sec 
Punri.K.  4.  The  other  word  used  by  Ezckicl  in  thin 
passage,  rbsn,  teke'leth,  is  described  by  tiescnius, 
Tke$.  p.  1503,  as  "a  species  of  shell-fish  (Conchytium,  He- 
lix ianthiutt  [conc/uej),  found  cleaving  to  the  rocks  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  covered  with  a  violet  shell 
(Forskal,  Ik  script,  animal,  p.  127),  from  which  was  pro- 
cured a  dark-blue  dye."  In  the  many  other  passages 
where  these  two  words  occur,  they  undoubtedly  desig- 
nate either  the  colors  or  the . material  dyed  in  them. 
The  phrase  "treasure)*  hid  in  the  sand"  (Dent,  xxxii, 
19)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  abundance  of  the  rich 
dyes  afforded  by  the  r*52n  aud  other  testaceous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  sand,  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  as- 
signed to  Zebulon  and  Issachar  (Targum  of  Jonathan 
b.  UzieL  Walton,  iv,  3*7,  and  Gesenius,  Thr*.  p.  1503). 
See  Blue.  5.  The  '("in,  tuunin'  (/>/«r.  C^SP  or 
Cpjri)  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  S^SP, 
tannim',  the  plural  of  the  unused  word  *,Fl,  a  jackal, 
according  to  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1138.  "The  sea- 
monsters,"  which  arc  descrilM.nl  by  Jeremiah  (Lament, 
iv,  3)  as  "suckling  their  young,"  used  to  be  regarded 
as  the  mammiferous  whales  or  other  large  oticea 
(Calmet  by  Taylor,  "  Fragments"  on  Natural  History . 
No.  xxvi).  They  are  by  Gesenius  (/.  r.)  sup|XMed  to 
he  rather  U*}&,j<ickals;  this  is  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  MSS.  (Kennicott,  ii,  54(5),  and  Gesenius  accepts 
tlie  Maaoretic  text  as  an  Aramaic  form  of  it.  In  Ezek. 
xxix,  3,  and  xxxii,  2,  the  textual  reading  £^*P, 
which  Is  represented  usually  as  an  anomalous  singular 
noun,  should  uo  doubt  be  "SO,  the  regular  singular, 
which  may  well  bear  (what  the  other  word  could  not) 
the  suitable  sense  of  cmcodUr;  the  MS.  authority  in 
favor  of  the  latter  word  is  overwhelming  (Kennicott, 
ii,  212).  For  a  description  of  the  '*ir,  seo  Whale. 
6.  r'-sre,  Behemoth'  (q.  v.).  7.  'iT^O,  lyttiathan. 
See  C'KCK  OOtt.K.  8. '*  The  great  fish,"  5*"ta  3^t,  of 
Jonah  i,  17  (HJ1!  in  ii,  1),  was  prol-ably  some  species 
of  shark,  such  an  the  Zygirwi  malUus,  or  the  Carchurias 
vulgaris  (the  white  shark),  therefore  strictly  a  fish. 
Of  the  same  kind  of  huge  fish,  avOpuicaptiyoi,  docs 
Amos  speak  in  prophecy,  ix,  :t,  "I  will  command  the 
rcrpent  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  bite 
them"  (Bochart,  If  term,  i,  c.  40.  1.  10).  The  difficulty 
that  in  the  Sept.  of  Jonah,  and  in  the  Greek  Testament 
(Matt,  xii,  40),  ic/;7-f>r  is  the  word  by  which  the  fish 
is  designated,  is  removed  by  the  fact  that  this  Greek 
term  does  not  specifically  indicate  uhiles  only,  as  the 
objection  supposes,  but  any  of  the  larger  inhabitants 
of  the  deep.  (Wcsscling's  Herodot.  Fragm.  de  Jnrre- 
mcnto  Xili,  p,  78'.),  as  quoted  in  Valpy's  Stephani  Thr*. 
s.  v.  Kr/r<»c;  here  "pisces,"  as  well  as  "belltur  qutliltet 
ingrnt'x,  veluti  crocodilus  et  hippojiotamiis."  are  in- 
cluded.) Accordingly  *»/n>c  stands  in  the  Sept.,  pa*- 
sim,  for  3^,  as  well  as  for  *ptP  (see  Schleusner.  Iax. 
V.  T.  *.  v.  Kt)rot  ).  Admiral  Smyth,  in  the  chapter 
on  Ichthyology,  in  his  MrtUtrrrawan,  p.  11*6,  says  the 
white  shark  has  been  called  ",/owr  piscis"  from  its 
transcendent  claim  ''to  have  lieen  the  grrat  fth  that 
swallowed  the  prophet,  since  he  can  readily  ingulf  a 
mnn  whole."  For  more  on  the  subject  of  this  fish,  see 
Kitto.  liibt.  lllustr.  vi.  :;<i;MU4,  and  Joxait.  «J.  Of  To- 
bit's  fish.  O.  F.  Friuschc,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage  (Tobit  v\,  passim)  enumerates  nine  or  ten  spee- 
ulatinns  by  different  writers.  Acconling  to  Bochart 
and  Helvigius,  the  SHunts  has  the  best  claim.  This 
the  former  describes  as  "being  very  large,  of  great 
strength  and  boldness,  and  ever  ready  to  attack  other 
animals,  even  men,  an  inhabitant  of  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris."  C.  II.  Smith,  in  the  first  edition 
of  Kitto' s  Cyclap-rdiu,  combats  Bochart'*  conclusion*, 


and  suggests  "  the  S'uar  of  the  Indus,  a  crocodile, 
probably  of  the  genus  Gariul,  which  grows  to  a  great 
size,  is  eaten,  and  has  a  gall  bladder,  still  used  to  cure 
obstinate  wounds  and  deductions."  Glaire  suggests 
the  tturgton,  but  this  is  more  suitable  to  Northern  riv- 
ers. 1'vnnaut  mentions  the  capture  of  one  in  the  Esk 
wei^hin^  461  pounds  (hritish  Zoology,  iii,  127).  Sec 
more  in  Hoc  hart,  Iliiroz.  v.  14 ;  Glaire,  Introduction  tie 
I'Ancim.  tt  du  X.  T.  ii,  'Jl  [ed.  3],  Paris,  lf»62,  and  To- 
bit.  10.  If  I>r.  French  aud  Mr.  Skinner,  in  their 
Translation  of  the  I'sttlms,  arc  right  in  rendering  Psa. 
civ,  26,  ''There  swimmeth  the  nautilus  and  the  trW>," 
etc.  (as  if  the  sacred  writer  meant  to  indicate  a  small, 
though  conspicuous,  as  well  as  a  litrge  aquatic  animal, 
as  equally  the  object  of  God's  care),  we  have  in  th« 
r;»:X,  amgoth',  A.  V.  "ships,"  an  unexpected  addi- 
tion to  our  Scripture  nomenclature  of  fishes,  in  what 
lord  Byron  calls— 

"The  lender  Nautilus  who  steer*  hU  prow, 
The  h.  a-b"rn  i-nllcir  of  hi*  shell  Canoe, 
The  orenn  Mat,  Ike  fairy  of  the  sea."1 — The  Itlemtl. 

In  their  note  the  translators  say,  "  The  Nautilus.— 
This  little  creature  floats  at  pleasure  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  It*  shell  resemble*  the  httll  of  a  ship, 
whence  it  has  its  name."  Mr.  Thrupp  accepts  the 
new  rendering  as  having  "  much  apparent  probability" 
(Iniruduct'imi  to  the  Psalms,  ii,  178).  Another  recent 
expositor  of  the  Psalms,  J.  Olshausen  (firrg.  Hundb.  p. 
■!02),  remarks  that  "  the  introduction  of  ships  amongst 
the  living  creatures  of  the  sea  has  always  presented  an 
obstacle"  to  the  understanding  of  the  sentence.  The 
paper  nautilus  (Arg^nauta)  frequent*  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  verb  *|srirv\ procetd,  uxtlk,  very  well  de- 
scrilies  the  stately  progress  of  the  nautilus  as  it  floats 
upon  the  wave.  We  may  add  that  it  gives  greater  fit- 
ness to  the  27th  verse,  which  at  present  is  hardly  com- 
(tatiblc  with  the  25th  and  26th,  owing  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  clause,  there  go  the.  ship*.  He  place  this  by  the 
nautilus,  and  the  coherence  of  the  27th  verse  with  the 
two  preceding  is  complete  in  all  its  terms.  11.  Our 
last  s|tecific  fish  is  rather  suggested  than  named  \n  Ezek. 
xxix,  4,  where  the  prophet  twice  mentions  "the  fish 
of  the  rivers  which  cleave  to  the  scales"  [of  the  croco- 
dile]. This  description  seems  to  identify  this  fish  with 
the  Kchrttei*  remora.  so  remarkal.le  for  the  adhesive 
or  sucking  disc  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
l  end,  and  enables  it  to  adhere  to  the  body  of  another 
fish,  or  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.  (It*  fabulous  pow- 
ers of  iK'iug  able  even  to  arrest  a  vessel  in  ber  course 
are  recorded  by  Pliny,  Hist.  X<tt.  xxxii,  1 ;  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  IH*t.  Anim.  ii,  14,  iv3i><Vh'  n.  S  r«- 
Xof  at  ra  n;  i\ivi)t?a.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Forskal 
as  seen  at  (Jidda,  and  by  Ila»selqtii»t  at  Alexandria). 
The  lump-sncker  (Cycloj>tenis  lumpus)  is  furnished  with 
ventral  tins  w  hich  unite  beneath  the  body  and  form  a 
concave  disc,  by  which  the  fish  can  with  ease  adhere 
to  stones  or  other  bodies.  Either  in  the  remora,  with 
its  adhesive  apparatus  above,  or  in  the  lump-*ucker 
with  a  similar  ap|K'iulage  Mote,  or  in  both,  we  have  in 
all  probability  the  prophet's  fishes  which  cleave  to  the 
monster  of  the  Nile. 

The  species  of  fishes  known  to  the  Hebrews,  or  at 
least  to  those  who  dwelt  on  the  coast,  were  probably 
very  nnmcrous,  Itecause  the  usual  current  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sets  in,  w  ith  a  great  depth  of  w  ater,  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  passes  eastward  on  the  Afri- 
can side  until  the  shoals  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  begin 
to  turn  it  towards  the  north ;  it  continues  in  that  di- 
rection along  the  Syrian  shores,  and  falls  into  a  broken 
course  only  when  turning  westward  on  the  Cyprian 
and  Cretan  coasts.  Every  spring,  with  the  sun's  re- 
turn towards  the  north,  innumerable  troops  of  littoral 
species,  having  fuissed  the  winter  in  the  offings  of 
Western  Africa,  return  northward  for  spawning,  or  are 
im|»clled  in  that  direction  by  other  unknown  laws.  A 
small  part  only  ascend  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
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Spain  and  Portugal  toward*  the  British  Channel,  while 
tiia  main  bodies  pass  into  the  Mediteraneun,  follow  the 
gnuur.il  current,  and  do  not  break  into  more  scattered 
familial  until  they  have  swept  round  the  shores  of  Pal- 
estine. ListD  of  species  of  the  fish  frequenting  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  may  be  found  in  Kisso  (/cA- 
thyul.  de  Sice),  who  describes  315  species  be  had  ob- 
served at  Nice ;  and  in  Adm.  Smyth's  A/rJitrrrantim, 
where  in  the  chapter  on  Ichthyology  he  give*  a  list  of 
atwut  3<H)  fishes  haunting  the  waters  of  Sicily,  besides 
210  enwfctmi,  te*t<tcea,  and  moUtuks.  Admiral  Smyth 
remarks  generally  of  the  Mediterranean  fish,  that, 
"  though  mostly  handsomer  than  British  tishes,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  be  couqwured  with  them  in 
flavor"  (p.  192-209).  i^rofessor  K.  ForUs  (in  his  A'r- 
jiort  on  Eytan  Jnverttbrata)  divides  that  part  of  the 
East  Mediterranean,  in  which  for  many  years  he  con- 
ducted  his  inquiries,  into  eight  regions  of  depth,  each 
characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.  "Certain  spe- 
cies," he  says,  "  in  each  are  found  in  no  other ;  several 
are  found  in  one  region  which  do  not  range  into  the 
next  above,  whilst  they  extend  to  that  l>elow,  or  vice 
verm.  Certain  species  have  their  maximum  of  devel- 
opment in  each  zone,  being  most  prolific  in  individuals 
nt  that  zone  in  which  is  their  maximum,  and  of  which 
th.'y  m  iy  l>e  regarded  as  especially  characteristic. 
Mingled  with  these  true  natives  are  stragglers,  owin^ 
their  presence  to  the  secondary  influences  which  mod- 
ify distribution."  The  Syrian  waters  are  probably  not 
leas  prolific.  The  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  would  pro- 
duce at  least  as  great  a  number.  The  nam  3  of  the  lat- 
ter place,  indeed,  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician  word 
fiih  (see  Geseniua,  s.  v.  "(IT'S,  Sidon:  the  modern 
name  has  the  same  meaning,  Saitia ;  Ahulfur.  Syria,  p. 
93.  See  Stuox),  and  it  is  the  oldest  fishing  establish- 
ment for  commercial  purposes  known  in  history.  The 
Hebrews  had  a  less  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  s|k>- 
cies  found  in  the  lied  Sea,  whither,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  majority  of  fishes  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  re- 
sort. Besides  these,  in  Egypt  they  had  anciently  eat- 
en those  <-fthe  S'de  (for  the  lish  of  the  Nib-,  sec  Raw- 
Unson's  Ibmdot*!,  ii,  119  121.  and,  more  fully,  Wilkin- 
son's Ancient  Eyyptitnu,  iii,  58;  v,  2-18  254):  subse- 
quently, those  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  of  the  rirers 
falling  into  the  Jordan  (Von  Kannier,  Pa'iutinn,  p.  105, 
after  llasselqiiist.  mentions  the  Sporu*  G^li/trtis,  a  sort 
of  bream,  the  ttiltirun  MvimityU;  and  Iteuchliu,  in  Her- 
t  y,  after  Dr.  Barth,  adils  the  htbrns  S  (otiau  as  inhab- 
iting this  lake,  which  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p. 
375,  represents  as  abounding  in  fish  of  all  kinds  [eomp. 
John  xxi,  11,  with  Matt,  xiv,  17  and  xv,  34].  From 
the  earliest  times— so  said  the  Rabbinical  legends— this 
lake  had  l*cn  so  renowned  in  this  resect  [sec  Keland, 
p.  260,  who  quotes  the  Raba  Ruthm  of  the  Babylonian 
Gemam],  that  one  of  the  ten  fundamental  laws  laid 
down  by  Joshua  was,  that  any  one  mi^ht  fish  with  a 
hook  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  [see  Lightfoot,  Tulm.  Ervr- 
eil.  on  Matt,  iv,  8].  Two  of  the  villages  on  the  banks 
derived  their  name  from  their  fisheries,  the  west  and 
the  east  Rethstiidn,  "house  of  fish"  [compare  the  mod- 
ern name  of  Sidon  just  mentioned].  The  numerous 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Jordan  are  also  described 
by  Stanley  as  full  of  fish,  especially  the  Jahhok,  p. 
323) ;  and"  they  may  have  Wen  acquainted  with  spe- 
cies of  other  l.ik>s.  of  the  (hr>ntet,  and  even  of  the  AV 
phraUs.  The  supply,  however,  of  this  article  of  food, 
which  the  Jewish  |ieop|<>  appear  to  have  consumed 
largely,  came  chiefly  from  the  Mediterrnne-m.  From 
Neh.  xiii,  16.  we  learn  that  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  ac- 
tually resided  in  .Jerusalem  as  dealers  in  fish,  which 
must  have  led  to  an  exchange  of  that  commodity  for 
corn  and  cattle.  They  must  have  previously  salted  it 
(In  which  form  it  Is  termed  !"!-*:■;  in  the  Talmud; 
Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xiv.  17) :  the  existence  of  a  regular 
fish-market  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  fish-gate, 
which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it  (2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
III— 0  o 


14  ;  Neh.  iii,  3 ;  xii,  39 ;  Zeph.  i,  10).  In  addition  to 
these  sources,  the  reservoirs  formed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  towns  may  have  been  stocked  with  fish  (2  Sam. 
ii,  13;  iv,  12;  Isa.  vii,  3;  xxii.  9,  11 ;  Cant,  vii,  4, 
where,  however,  "fish"  is  interpolated  in  the  A.V.). 
Soe  Food.  The  most  nutritious  and  common  of  the 
fishes  which  must  have  filled  the  Jewish  markets  were 
gen-'ra  of  Perradte  (perch  tribes);  Scianide  (much  re- 
sembling the  perches) ;  and  particularly  the  great  tribe 
of  the  Scomberidt  (mackerel),  with  its  numerous  gen- 
era and  still  more  abundant  species,  frequenting  the 
Mediterranean  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  mostly  ex- 
cellent for  the  table;  but  being  often  without  percepti- 
ble scales,  they  may  have  been  of  questionable  use  to 
the  Hebrews.  All  the  species  resort  to  the  deep  seas, 
and  foremost  of  them  is  the  genus  Thynnus,  our  tunny, 
a  fish  often  mentioned  with  honor  by  the  ancients, 
from  Aristotle  downward ;  a  specimen  taken  near 
Greenock  in  1831  was  nine  feet  in  length.  Its  flesh  is 
highly  prized,  and  from  its  great  solidity  it  partakes 
much  of  the  character  of  meat.  Although  repeatedly 
taken  on  the  English  coast,  it  is  really  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  atiounds,  not  only  in  Sicilian 
waters,  but,  in  three  or  four  s|»ecies,  in  the  Levant. 
The  following  complete  the  catalogue  :  the  Alttgilida 
family  (  the  sea  mullets,  mwji'et,  Wing  valuable  in  ev- 
en' part  of  the  Mediterranean),  the  l/tbrida;  (or  Wrasse 
of  Pennant),  and  Cyprinidit  (carps,  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  fresh  waters  of  Asia) ;  after  these  may 
lie  ranged  the  genua  Afortnyrus,  of  which  the  species, 
amounting  to  six  or  seven,  are.  almost  exclusively  ten- 
ants of  the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  held 
among  the  most  palatable  fish  which  the  fresh  waters 
produce.  Cat  or  sheat-fish  (Silurid*)  are  a  family  of 
numerous  genera,  all  of  which,  except  the  lA/ricaritr,  are 
destitute  of  a  scaly  covering,  and  were  consequently 
unclean  to  the  Hebrews;  though  several  of  them  wero 
held  by  the  ancient  Gentile  nations  and  by  some  of 
the  modern  in  hi.'h  estimation,  such  as  the  blacktlsh, 
probably  the  sbilbch  (Silurns  shilbe  Siloticns)  of  the 
Nile,  and  others.  Of  salmons  (Salmonidfe),  the  Myletes 
dent  ex  or  ffiisselqn!*ti  belongs  to  the  most  edible  tishes 
of  the  Egyptian  river;  there  were  also  Cluj*id<*  (her- 
rings) and  the  Gatlidr  (or  cod),  these  last  being  pres- 
ent atwut  Tyre ;  Pleuronecte*  (or  flatfish)  arc  found  off 
the  Egyptian  coasts,  and  eel-shaped  genera  arc  bred 
abundantly  in  the  lakes  of  the  Delta.  A  comparison 
of  this  list  with  the  enumeration  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian lish  given  by  Stralio  (xvii,  823  \  or  by  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson in  his  .4firie»/  Egyptians  (iii,  58),  will  show  us 
that  some  of  the  fish  which  have  to  the  present  day 
preserved  their  excellent  character  as  wholesome  food 
(such  us  ••omci  species  of  the  Pircad>r.  [e.  g.  the  "gish- 
er"],  and  the  I.abrid<r  [e.  g.  the  "  bulti"],  and  the  Cy- 
prinidr  |e.  g.  the  "  benni ;"  "  the  carpe  is  a  dayntoua 
lisshe,"  wrote  old  Leonard  Mascbal  in  1514,  when  he 
introduced  the  lish  into  England  1),  were  the  identical 
diet  which  the  children  of  Israel  "remembered"  so  in- 
vidiously at  Taberah.  when  they  ungratefully  loathed 
the  manna  (Numb,  xi,  5).  Finally,  there  are  the  car- 
tilaginous orders,  where  we  find  the  lile-fish  (genus 
Ralistts),  having  a  species  (//.  vttula)  in  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  true  chondro|iterygians,  containing  the 
sharks,  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  both  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea.  We  notice  only  <'<ir>hn- 
niu  /Aimia.  the  white  or  raging  shark,  often  found  of 
enormous  size  oft*  Alexandria,  and  always  attended  by 
several  pilot-fish  ( Snucmtes).  and  the  saw -fish  (Pristis 
anti'fuorntn),  most  (treaded  bv  the  |iearl-lishcrw  in  tint 
Persian  Gulf  and  which  has  been  seen  in  the  l!ed  Sea 
pursuing  its  prey  even  into  the  surf,  with  such  force 
and  velocity  that,  on  one  occasion,  half  of  a  fish  cut 
asunder  by  the  saw  flew  on  shore  at  the  feet  of  an 
officer  while  employed  in  the  surveying  service.  On 
rays  we  shall  only  add  that  most  of  the  genera  are 
represented  by  species  in  either  sea,  and  in  particular 
the  sting  rays  (Trigrm)  and  electric  raya  (Torjtdo), 
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with  which  wc  close  our  general  review  of  the  claw, 
although  many  interesting  remarks  might  he  subjoin- 
ed, all  tending  to  clear  up  existing  misconceptions  re- 
specting fishes  in  general — such  as  that  cetaceans,  or 
the  whale  tribe,  belong  to  thein ;  and  the  misapplica- 
tion of  the  term  when  tortoises  and  oysters  are  denom- 
inated fish ;  for  the  error  is  general,  and  the  Arabs 
ven  include  lizards  in  the  appellation.  See  Zoology. 


tf  li  Iv  Qnttjj  Xifiyrf  i\$vu>v  aynv6c  iffriv).  This 
epithet  tiyovoQ  is  applied  to  the  Dead  .Sea  itself  by 
Josephus,  War,  v,  4  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  40).  See 
Dkai>  Ska. 

FISH  in  CiiKiBTtAN  Symbolism.  Of  all  the  sym- 
bols used  by  the  early  Christians,  none  was  more  wide- 
ly used  than  that  of  the  fish.  It  was  employed  as  a 
metaphor  iu  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  th j  Church, 


Egy  pilaus  curing  Huh.    fig.  1,  splits  tliem  open,  n,  and  remove*  the  entrsiU,  m  at         2,  take*  out  the 
bone,  d,  and  salt*  them  from  tlic  pot,  c;  3  and  4,  bring  them  In  whole,  ?,/,  p. 


The  extreme  value  of  fish  as  an  article  of  food 
[when  cooked,  or  otherwise  prepared  as  a  relish. 
moy,  lit.  #««<»•]  (our  Lord  seems  to  recognise  this  as 
sharing  with  bread  the  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
prime  necessary  of  life,  see  Matt,  vii,  9,  10)  imparted 
to  the  destruction  if fi*h  the  character  of  a  divine  judg- 
ment (see  Isj.  I,  2 ;  Hosea  iv,  3 ;  Zeph.  i,  3  ;  compare 
with  Exod.  vii,  18,  21  ;  Psa.  cv.  29 ;  and  Isa.  xix,  ft). 
This  would  especially  In*  the  case  in  Egypt,  where  the 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and  ca- 
nals (Strata,  xvii,  p.  823;  Diod.  i,  3G,  43,  62;  Herod, 
ii.  V3,  149),  rendered  it  one  of  the  stuple  commodities 
of  food  (  Numb,  xi,  5 ;  conip.  Wilkinson,  iii,  62).  How 
fish  is  destroyed,  largely  in  the  way  of  (iod's  judg- 
ment, is  stated  by  Dr.  E.  Pococke  on  Hosea  iv,  3, 
where  he  collects  many  conjectures  of  the  learned,  to 
which  may  be  ndded  the  more  obvious  cause  of  death 
btf  eKsease,  such  as  the  case  mentioned  by  Welsted 
(Travel*  in  Arabia,  i,  310)  of  the  destruc  tion  of  vast 
quantities  of  the  fish  of  Oman  by  an  epidemic,  which 
recurred  nearly  even*  five  years.  St. John  (Trartfsin 
Valley  of  the  Xlle,  ii,  2U',)  descriltes  a  vast  destruction 
of  fish  from  cold.  Aristotle  (Hist.  A  aim.  viii,  19)  men- 
tions certain  symptoms  of  disease  among  fish  as  known 
to  skilful  fishermen  ;  but  he  denies  that  epidemics  such 
as  affect  men  and  cattle  fall  upon  them.  In  the  next 
section  he  mentions  the  mullein  pUmt  (cerbascum,  xXo- 
^of)  as  poisonous  to  fresh-water  and  other  fish.  Cer- 
tain waters  are  well  known  to  be  fatal  to  life.  The 
instance  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  very  contrast  of  the 
other  .Ionian  lake*  so  full  of  life,  i«  well  described  by 
Scbwarz  (Hescriptire  Centra  phi/  if  Palestine,  p.  41-45), 
and  by  Stanley  [  Sinai  atul  Palestine,  p.  2'JO  2S»4).  and 
more  fully  by  De  Saulcy  (Dead  Sa,  passim).  Con- 
trast the  present  condition  of  this  Sea  of  Death  with 
the  vitality  which  is  predicted  of  it  in  the  vision  of 
Exckicl  (xlvii,  9,  10).  Its  healed  waters  and  renova- 
ted fish  ''exceeding  many,"  and  ''the  fishers  which 
shall  stand  on  it  from  Kngedi  even  unto  Eneglaim," 
and  "'the  places  on  its  coast  to  spread  forth  nets" — all 
these  features  are  in  vivid  opp«»sition  to  the  present 
condition  of  "  the  A  «  phallic  lake."  Of  like  remark- 
nb|e  import  i«  2  E«dr.  v.  7,  where  the  writer,  among 
the  signs  of  the  timet  to  come,  predicts,  "  The  SoiWim- 
ilish  sen  shall  cast  out  fish."  For  ancient  testimo- 
nies of  the  death  which  reigns  over  this  lake,  see 
St.  .Jerome  on  F.zekiel,  lib.  ,xiv. ,  Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  6; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii,  4X,  ami  xix.  9M;  and  the  Nubian  Geog- 
rapher, iii,  5,  as  quoted  by  ltochart,  Hieroz.  i,  40. 
Kill  there  are  other  waters  equally  fatal  to  fish  life, 
though  less  known,  such  as  the  lake  called  Canomhm 
(Aviceuna,  l.  q.  u  furor,  without  life.),  in  Armenia, 
and  that  which  ;Elian  (Hut.  Animal,  iii,  38)  mentions 


and  was  graven  or  painted  as  a  secret  sign  npon  mon- 
uments of  all  kinds.  We  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of 
the  fish  introduced  into  arabesque  ornamentation,  or 
into  the  scenes  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  nor  of 
those  cases  w  here  it  was  used  upon  tombs  to  indicate 
the  calling  of  the  deceased,  but  of  those  cases  w  here  it 
was  used  independently,  and  manifestly  in  a  purely 
symbolical  sense.  Numberless  examples  arc  extant 
of  its  being  thus  used  on  tombstones,  rings,  seals,  and 
amulets.    It  manifestly  had  two  significations,  some- 

i  times  referring  to  Christ,  and  sometimes  to  the  Chrur- 

|  tian  Church. 

'i     I.  deferring  to  Christ,  it  was  in  familiar  use  as  early 
;  ns  the  2d  century.    Its  significance  was  drawn  from 
the  feet  that  the' letters  of  t\0vc,  the  Creek  word  for 
tish,  form  the  initials  of  the  acrostic  'Infforc,  Xpi<rr«V, 
Ofoi',  Xinr,  IWqp  (Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour). 
The  complete  acrostic  is  found  upon  but  one  monu- 
ment, a  tombstone.    It  is  explained  in  the  writings  of 
|  St.  Augustine.    Sometimes  the  entire  word  was  used  ; 
in  other  cases  there  wero  but  jiarts  of  it.    The  figure 
I  i  f  a  .ish  was  very  frequently  cut  or  painted  to  rcprc- 
j  sent  the  Saviour.    Fishes  of  ^lass  or  of  brnnze  were 
|  often  hung  upon  the  necks  of  believers  as  amulets. 
Seals  and  rings  often  had  other  symbols  also,  as  the 
anchor,  the  cross,  and  the  A  U.    The  fish  was  espe- 
I  dally  used  on  baptismal  fonts  and  on  the  walls  of  bap- 
I  thteries.    A  ship  resting  on  a  fish  was  used  to  indicate 
I  that  Christ  supports  the  Church. 

II.  The  fish  represents  the  Christian  in  all  artistic 
presentations  of  those  parables  where  the  apostles  are 
s|Kiken  of  as  fishers  of  men.  The  fish,  attached  to  a 
hook  and  line,  with  or  without  a  fisherman,  always  re- 
fers to  the  Christian,  as  do  those  representations  of  a 
number  of  fishes  on  pavements  of  churches,  and  on 
those  t.  mhstones  where  funeral  inscriptions,  as  in  pace. 
are  added.  Often  two  fishes  arc  given,  one  on  each 
side  of  an  anchor  or  a  cross.  Many  interpretations  are 
given  of  this,  the  I  c-t  established  being  the  one  that 
considers  them  ns  referring  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
though  much  weight  is  attached  to  the  interpretation 
which  considers  the  two  fishes  to  allude  to  the  two  cov- 
enants, the  Jewish  and  the  Christian.  The  baptiste- 
ries were  therefore  sometimes  called  psciwt.  Tertul- 
linn  speaks  of  Christians  as  accustomed  to  please  them- 
selves with  the  name  puHculi,  "  fishes,"  to  denote  that 
they  were  liorn  again  into  Christ's  religion  by  water, 
lie  says,  Xos  ftucicuJi  secundum  i\(ii-r.  no  tit  urn  J t  turn 
Christum,  in  nmui  wiscimur  (fJe  Pant.  ch.  i). 

The  use  of  the  fish  as  a  symbol  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  though 
examples  are  found  of  it  as  late  as  the  fith  or  6th  cen- 
tury.—Uossi,  De  Christians  MonttmentU  1XB1  N  er- 
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tian  Iconography,  i,  344  ;  Bingham,  Orig.  EccUs.  bk.  i 
ch.  i,  §  2. 


judging  from  the  Sept.,  iurXn).    mn,  cho'ach,  was 

cither  a  hook  or  a  ring  put  through  the  nostrils  of  hsh 

to  let  them  down  again  alive  into  the  water  (Geseni- 
FISHING  (3«n,  d*g;  aXuvuy).    The  copious  sup-        or  (it  mav  u.)  „  crook  ,,y  whK.h  Mim  Wl>re  su5. 

ply  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  Palestine  encouraged  tho  pended  to  long  |jole»,  and  carried  home  after  being 

art  or  avocation  of  fishery,  to  which  frequent  allusions  :  caught  (such  as  is  shown  in  plate  :t4»  [from  a  tomli 

are  made  in  the  Bible :  in  the  O.  T.  these  allusions  are  J  near  the  l'vramids]  in  Wilkinson,  iii.  5»i).    The  word 

of  a  metiphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the  ,  is  Ujked  in"Job  xli  2  rxl  ^]  with  -.iwx,  agmon,  a 

conversion  (Jer.  xvi,  16;  Ezek.  xlvii,  10)  or  of  the  de- i       .  r~.i.-r     *     \  i.         -n  _   :  i"i  ^  r 

..     ,v    i       ■    X         v   i  •     i..    .        •    \  cord  of  rushes  OrYoivoc).  IkOsenmulIer,  ad  loo.,  applies 

etruction  (Kzek.  xxix,  3  sq.;  Eccl.  ix,  12;  Amos  iv,  ,         \      ...      v  .„  ■  :   i:        ,  i  .       <•  u  . .i 

'  these  two  words  to  the  binding  of  larger  fish  to  the 


2;  Hih.  i,  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.    In  the  N.  T.  <  t  ,  , 

'       ,    .  .  .    ,    ,   .       „    ,  bank  of  the  river  until  wanted,  ufter  the}' are  captured, 

the  allusions  are.  of  a  historical  character  for  the  most 

part  (*<?«  Thomson,  Lttnl  and  Boot,  ii,  79),  though  the 

metaphorical  application  is  still  maintained  in  Matt. 

xiii,  -17  sq.    It  was  from  the  fishing-neta  that  Jesus 
called  his  earliest  disciples  to  "become  fish-.-rs  of  men 
(Mark  i,  16-2U);  it  was  from  a  fishing-lioat  that  he  re- 
buked the  winds  and  the  waves  (Matt,  viii,  20)  •  it  was 
from  a  fishing-tioat  that  he  delivered  his  wondrous  se-  , 

ries  of  prophetic  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1  though  the  most  nearly  connected  with  piscatorial  em- 
(Matt.  xiii);  it  was  to  a  fishing-boat  that  he  walked  ploymertt,  hardly  express  our  notion  of  a  line/or  ang- 
on  the  sea,  and  from  it  thut  Peter  walked  to  him  (Matt,  ting  (see  Gesenius,  s.  v.) ;  while  -Tl  and  ^*TD  (thread, 

xiv,  24  32);  it  was  with  fish  (doubtless  dried)  as  well  hrine)  arejiever  used  in  Scripture  for  fishing  purposes. 


and  quotes  Bruce  for  instances  of  such  a  prac:ico  in 
modern  Egyptian  lishing.  The  rod  was  occasionally 
dispensed  with  (Wilkinson,  iii,  53),  and  is  nut  mei.- 
tioned  in  tho  Biblo :  ground-buit  alone  was  usou,  fly- 
fishing being  unknown.  Though  we  have  so  many 
terms  for  the  ho-,k,  it  U  doubtful  whether  any  have 
conic  down  to  us  denoting  the  line ;     -3X  and  ^SH, 


See  Hook.  The  large  nsh-s|x>ar  or  harpoon  used  for 
destroying  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  wa»  called 
0*5?  bs3S  (Job  xli,  7  [xl,  81];  comp.  with  Wilkin- 
son, iii,  72,  73).  means  a  eginbal  or  any  clang- 


as  with  bread  that  he  twice  miraculously  fed  the  mul- 
titude (Matt,  xiv,  19;  xv,  36) ;  it  was  from  the  mouth 
of  a  fish,  taken  with  a  hook,  that  the  tribut --stater  was 
paid  (Matt,  xvi,  27);  it  was  "a  piece  of  broiled  fish" 
that  he  ate  before  his  disciples  on  the  day  that  he  rose 
from  the  dead  (Luke  xxiv,  42,  43) ;  and  yet  again,  1  be- 
fore he  ascended,  he  tilled  their  net  with  ''great  fish- 
es, an  hundred  and  fifty  anil  three,"  while  he  himself 
prepared  a  "  fire  of  coals,"  and  "  laid  fish  thereon,"  on 
which  then  he  and  they  dined  (John  xxi,  1-14). 

Tho  most  prevalent  method  of  catching  fish  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews  was  by  tie's  of  various  kinds 
and  sixes.  Four  of  these  are  mentioned :  two  in  Hah. 
i,  15, 16,  B"}n  (che'rem,  Sept.  nuQifiXnoTpov  :  no  doubt 
in  v,  1G  this  word  and  oayi)vn  have  been  by  some 
means  transposed;  verse  17  compared  with  verse  15 
inakea  this  evident),  the  casting-net,  Matt,  iv,  18  (curri-- 
oi),  and  Mark  i,  16;  and  r"r2-;*3  (miknu'rtth,  Sept.  ""K  Instrument,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the  1>e- 
aayi,v,i),  the  drag-net,  a  larger  kind  (see  Matt,  xiii,  ' lief  of  nshcs  bein«  attracted  and  caught  by  musical 
48),  requiring  the  use  of  a  boat :  the  latter  was  prob-  *to™*  o{         including  Arimt  and  the  dob 

ably  most  used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  number  ',hln>  »™  collected  by  Schelhorn  in  his  Ihsnrtatm  ,lt 
of  boats  kept  on  it  was  very  considerable  (Josephus,  C"^T  ?^3S  ./o'<i  (Ugulini  Thesnur.  xxix,  329).  "The 
War,  iii,  10,  9).  The  third  occurs  Eccl.  Ix,  12,  miar  .Egyptian  fishermen  used  the  net;  it  was  of  a  long 
{miUtmltk',         nfi^Xnorpov),  a  casting-net.  '  The  i  fonn<  like  the  ^n"'"  "  drag-net,  with  wooden  floats 

/  /•    '  i  it  a    »  \      /■    i   >      j      !on  the  upper  and  leads  on  the  lower  side;  though 

fourth,  Tw^  (re  sheth,  Sept.  iroyn).  «  fowler's  net  <u\  1  \  .  .        .  ...         .        n  •  •* 

„  ; "  ■  v.      r    I,  '  Z  '    ,    „. ,  I  sonictimes  let  down  from  a  boat,  those  who  pulled  it 

«*U  as  a  fuhers.    In  Psi.  xxxv,     8,  the  .  ^"1,  ml,  is  ,  ^n^iv  Ht(H)d  an  the  Hhon  an(,  Unde(1  ,he  ftjh  on  a 


with  rnr,  a  pit  ("they  have  hid  f.»r  me  their !  shelving  bank"  (Wilkinson,  ii,  21). 
net  in  a  pit"):  the  allusion  would  seem  to  bo  to  that  j  tioned  in  Is*,  xix,  8,  under  the  name 
mode  of  winter-fishing  which  Aristotle  describes  as  I  K„^..„.  .i„..i..r..i  ...k^.».„.  „„. 


This  net  is  men- 

p-ir-css.   It  u, 

however,  doubtful  whether  this  lie  anvthing  more  than 
practised  by  the  Pho^nicUns  (/I,st  AmmnL  v,„,  20).  ,  R  f  som,what  l>(.tWK.n  a  basket  and  a  net,  resem- 
Net-h.b.n«  is  stdl  used  on  the  lake  of  Tibenas  (Dr.  I  bli     the  wpreiwntM|  in  Wilkinson,  iii,  55. 

Pococke,  Detcnp.  of  the  East,  u.  69).   See  Nkt.    TU  s  i ...  .      ,  ,  "  .,     ...  .. 

mode  of  fishing  previa  in  Palestine,  and  is  a  promi-  ™e  Mwhna  (H™,  11 6)  describes  It  by  the  word 
nent  feature  of  the  piscatorial  associations  in  the  Gos-  nk'm  •  *''***,<vrbi* piscatnn*,*  basket.  Maillet  (Fpvtt. 
pel  history  to  the  very  last  (see  John  xxi,  6,  8, 11).   It  ix)  «pre»ly  says  that  "  nth  for  fi*hing  are  not  mW 
U  certainly  lesa  characteristic  of  Egyptian  fishing,  of  ■  »*',  ^«P<- " 
which  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  O.  T.  See 


Asm  I,  t  no.  The  instruments  therein  employed  were 
the  H2H  (chakknh' ',  Sept.  ny«'<rrpoi',  comp.  Matt.  xvii. 
27),  angling-hooh,  for  smaller  fish ;  Isa.  xix,  8 ;  Hah.  i. 
15.  These  hooks  were  (for  disguise)  made  to  resem- 
ble thorns  (on  the  princi/tle  of  the  fly-fishing  instrti- 


If  this  I*  so,  the  tisane  has  much  alter- 
ed since  the  times  which  Wilkinson  has  described. 
Frame*  for  fishing,  attached  to  stakes  driven  Into  the 
liottom,  were  prohibited  in  the  lake  of  Til^'ria^,  "  be- 
cause they  are  an  impediment  to  l»oats"  (Talinudic 
Gloss,  quoted  by  I.iirhtf<Mit,  Hottr  ffe'ir.  on  Matt,  iv, 
18).    No  such  prohibition  existed  in  Ejvpt,  where 


wicker-trap*.  now  as  anciently,  nrc  placed  at  the  mouths 

menta.  though  not  ,n  he  same  m  mner ;  for  the  hgyp-  nf  onnl)    hv  ,np:u|s  •       ,t  ,tv  of  fi,h  is 

tians,  neither  anciently  nor  now.  seem  to  have  put  MU  ht   R,,wlinsoni  U(r<t()  „  2S2.  note).    The  custom 

winged  msccts  on  their  hook*  to  attract  their  prey  :  of  (lrv,nB  f|Hh  .„  frequpntlv  in  the 

W  ilkinson,  ui,  54).  and  were  thence  called  PITC,  «-  tunn  oflpper  and  Lower  Egypt  (p.  127.  note).  There 

r  'fA',  Amos  iv,  2  ("  from  their  resemblance  to  thorns."  was  a  caste  of  fishermen  ;  and  allusion  to  the  artificial 

Geeonius,  Ux.  s.  v.);  and  (in  the  case  of  the  larger  reservoirs  and  fish-|wmls  of  Egypt  occurs  in  the  Proph- 
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cts  d«a.  xix,  8-10).  Fishing  pavilions,  apparently 
built  on  the  margin  of  artificial  lakes.  also  appear  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  (Layard's  Nineveh,  i,  55).  Ac- 


Aucit'iit  Assyrian  fi«lilu^  In  a  ljikr  with  >t  Line,  siilmut 
a  Kin],  nuil  cinryiui;  a  ru»h  I  tart  ft  uu  his  Miouldcn. 

cording  to  Anstntle  (/fist.  Animal,  viii,  10),  compared 
with  Luke  v.  5.  the  night  was  the  best  time  for 
ti»hing  operation*:  "before  sunrise  and  after  sun- 


Fisher  (5VT,  darv»g\  Jcr.  xvi,  16  [marg.];  Ezck. 
xlvii,  10;  or  S'H,  dayyay',  Isa.  xix,  8;  Jer.  xvi,  16 
ftext]  ;  Cr.  a\ttve,  get  man  or  sailor,  hence  fisherman, 
a*  rendered  Luke  v,  2),  a  term  used,  lieside*  its  literal 
import  [fee  Fishing,  uhove].  in  the  phrase  "fishers  of 
men-'  (Matt  xix,  1 ;  Mark  i,  17),  as  iipplied  by  our  Sa- 
viour to  the  apostles  (q.  v.)  in  calling  them  to  their 
office;  and  in  a  like  typical  manner,  but  in  an  unfavor- 
able sense,  the  word  occurs  Jer.  xvi,  16.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  figure  is  obvious  (see  Wemvss,  Symbolical 
Diet.  s.  v.).  On  the  "  fisher's  coat"  (inwinjc,  John 
xxi.  7),  sec  Coat. 

Fisher,  Edward,  an  English  Prote«tant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  1597,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  in  1627.  He 
taught  a  school  at  Caermarthen.  in  Wales,  and  died  in 
Ireland.  He  was  a  stroni;  Oalvini>t.  lit-*  Marrmc 
of  Modem  Inrini'y.  published  in  1614.  excited  a  vigor- 
ous controversy  when  republished  in  Scotland  by  H.i_'g 
(1718,  8vo).  It  went  through  numerous  editions  \  12th 
ed.  Lond.  1726,  with  notes  by  Thomas  Boston,  2  vols. 
8vo").  Fisher  al»o  wrote  Appeal  In  the  {\m#ci»nce  (Ox- 
ford,  1644.  Hvn):—Fea*t  of  Ante*  <lo44,  4to)  :—  Caveat 
to  the  Sabbatarian*  (1650,  4 to). — AllilMine,  Dictionary 
of  Author*,  s.  v.  :  Hagenluicb,  History  of  Latrines,  ed. 
Smith,  ii,  431.    See  Marrow  Controversy. 

Fisher,  John,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  barn  at 
Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1459.  He  was  educated  at 
Michael  House,  Cambridge,  of  which  house  he  became 
master  in  1  -105 :  and  being  ap|M>inted  confessor  to  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Kichmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII,  he 


induced  ber  to  found  St.  John's  and  Christ's  college*. 
He  was  made  divinity-professor  in  Cambridge,  1502, 
and  bishop  of  Rochester.  1504.  He  was  a  great  ben- 
efactor to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  opposed 
the  Lutheran  reformation,  and  was  supposed  by  some 
to  l»e  the  real  writer  of  Henry  VII  I's  book  against  Lu- 
ther ;  and  on  Luther's  replying,  he  wrote  a  Dffnee  of 
the  Kiny  of  Enylmd's  Assertion  of  the  Catholc  Faith. 
He  continued  in  high  favor  with  Henry  VIII  till  ho 
opposed  the  king's  divorce,  and  to  his  honest  views  on 
this  point  he  adhered  unflinchingly.  He  remained  tin. 
molested  till  1534,  w  hen  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
attainted  by  Parliament  November  3,  1534,  and  his 
bishopric  was  declared  void  January  2,  1535.  He 
would  probably  have  I  wen  permitted  to  remain  quietly 
in  prison  during  the  rest  of  his  life  had  not  Paul  III, 
by  making  him,  in  May,  1535,  cardinal -priest  of  St. 
Vitalis,  angered  the  king,  who  issued  orders  that  no 
person  should  lie  permitted  to  bring  the  hat  into  his 
dominions.  Lord  Cromwell,  being  sent  to  examine 
the  bishop,  asked  him,  "  My  lord  of  Rochester,  w  hat 
would  you  say  if  the  po|>e  should  send  you  a  cardinal's 
hat;  would  you  accept  of  it?"  The  bishop  replied, 
"Sir.  I  know  myself  to  be  so  far  unworthy  any  such 
dignity,  that  I  think  of  nothing  less;  hut  if  any  such 
thing  should  happen,  assure  yourself  that  I  should  im- 
prove that  favor  to  the  liest  advantage  that  I  could, 
in  assisting  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  and 
in  that  respect  I  would  receive  it  upon  my  knees." 
When  this  answer  was  brought  to  the  king  by  secre- 
tary Cromwell,  Henry  siiid  in  a  great  passion.  "Yea, 
is  he  yet  so  lusty  ?  Well,  let  the  pope  send  him  a  hat 
when  he  w  ill.  Mother  of  (jod,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his 
shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  set 
it  on."  Fisher  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  June  22. 15.15.  His  l  ife  by  Bai- 
ley is  published  w  ith  those  of  More  and  Roper  (Dub- 
lin. 1*35,  7th  edit.).  I  here  is  also  a  Life  by  Lewis 
(Lond.  1862,  2  vols.  8vo).  His  jiolemical  and  miscel- 
laneous writings  will  Im»  found  in  the  edition  ttjiera  J. 
l  isheri  quie  hactetius  inn  niri  ptituerunt  omnia  (Wurtzb. 
1507.  fol.).  "The  character  of  Fisher  is  remarkable 
for  firmne«s.  In  hi*  steady  maintenance  of  the  fallen 
cause  of  queen  Cntharine,  undaunted  by  the  anger  of 
the  vindictive  king,  this  quality  peculiarly  shone  forth; 
and  still  more  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
refusal  to  take  which  was  certain  to  call  forth  severe 
punishment,  and  in  all  probability  death.  Fisher  was 
immovable,  not  being  convinced  thnt  he  was  in  the 
wrong ;  his  fearless  firmness  allowed  him  to  maintain 
an  open  pfoffeMbm  that  he  was  in  the  right.  He  was 
a  learned  and  devout  man.  and  his  conduct  fully  proved 
his  sinceritv." —  Dtipin,  Fides.  Hut.  cent,  xvi,  p.  412; 
Burnet,  Hist.  It- form.  U,  248,  567  sq. ;  Hook,  Eccl.Jii- 
oyraphy,  v,  132. 

Fisher.  Jonathan,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  Oct.  7,  176*.  nt  New  Br.tintree,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  1792.  entered  the  min- 
istry Oct.  1793,  and  was  installed  pastor  at  Bine  Hill 
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Me.,  July  13, 1796,  where  ho  labored  until  Oct  24, 1837, 
and  died  Sept.  22,  1817.  He  published  a  volume  of 
M Lucellineous  Poem*;  Scriptvre  Animal*;  and  a  aer- 
mon. — Sprague,  .1  nwil*,  ii,  344. 

Fisher,  Richard  Adams,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  Itorn  in  Berks*  Co.,  I'm., 
Oct  25, 1805.  Having  finished  his  pre|<aratury  stud- 
ies under  hi*  own  pastor,  Kev.  F.  Herman,  Jr.,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  theology  with  Kev.  Dr.  Herman ;  was 
licensed  and  ordained  in  182fi.  He  took  eharge  of  the 
German  Reformed  congregation  in  Sunbury.  Pa.,  tar- 
get her  with  several  affiliated  churches,  in  1*27,  and 
continued  in  this  field  of  labor  till  1h54,  when  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  Kecovering  some- 
what, he  labored  a  short  time  in  Lyken's  Vullev,  Dau- 
phin Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died  Jan.  27, 1857.  Mr.  Fish- 
er had  a  good  mind,  was  a  logical  and  instructive 
preacher,  a  genial  and  kind  friend,  and  wax  greatly  t>e- 
loved  throughout  the  church  in  which  lie  lal>on>d.  He 
preached  well  in  both  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guages.   (II.  II.) 

Fisher-Ring  or  Fisherman's  Ring.  See  Ax- 
actna. 

Fish-Gate  (3^7?  -152J,  thu'ar  iwUi^i' ',  gate 
if  the  fohet;  Sept.  >/  jtiiXij  if  i'v3t»»(cq,  in  Neh.  »/  icv\n 
i'y&i'pa,  in  Zeph.  irvXq  airoKivrovvruiv ;  Vulg.  porta 
pitcium),  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14  ;  Neh.  iii,  8 ;  xii.  30 ;  Zeph.  1,  HI) ; 
probably  on  the  east  side,  just  north  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure (  Strong's  Harm,  and  Etjio*.  of  the  CospeU,  Ap- 
pend, i,  p.  18),  although  Bartlett  (Cily  of  Grtat  King, 
p.  153)  locates  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  near  the  mediwv.il  "piscina" 
(p.  301) ;  a  very  unsuitable  position,  a*  it  doubtless  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  fact  that  fish  (q.  v.)  from  the 
lake  of  Til>criits  (or  perhaps  from  the  Mediterranean) 
were  brought  to  the  city  by  that  route,  or  that  they 
were  sold  there  (Gesenius,  llu*.  p.  105-1,  who  identifies 
H  with  the  present  gate  of  St  Stephen).  See  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Fish-hook  (in  the  plur.  iljin  pin*©,  thnm*  [as 
often  rendered]  of  fishing;  Sept.  at  random  Xtdnrat 
ifiirvpot,  Vulg.  equally  so  oila  fertente*,  both  taking 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  poll,  contrary  to  the  synony- 
mous PiSS,  "  hooks,"  of  the  other  hemistich),  used 
figuratively  of  an  instrument  of  control  (Amos  iv,  2), 
alter  the  analogy  of  animals  which  were  tamed  by  put- 
ting hooks  and  rings  in  their  noses  (comp.  Isa.  xxxvii. 
29:  Ezek.  xxxix.t;  Job  xl,26;  see Oedmann, Simml. 
v,  5).  Others,  as  Ddderlein  (in  loe.).  prefer  to  retain 
the  simple  meaning  of  thorn*,  as  referring  to  pastoral 
customs.    See  Fisiitso. 

Fish-pool  (•'"t2"*3,  bereiah',  a  poof,  as  often  else- 
where), a  pond  or  reservoir  in  general ;  presumed  by 
our  translators  at  Cant,  vii,  4  to  lie  intended  for  fish 
(q.  v.),  such  as  we  know  were  anciently  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  picture  angling.  *Sco  Fishing 
(above). 

Fish-spear  (D-J-?  5353,  lit.  a  prong  off*h*i; 
Sept.  and  Vulgate  vaguely  r\oin  u\itiuoy.  gurgustium 
pucittm),  a  harpoon  or  trident  fur  spearing  fish  (Job 
xli,  2  [in  the  Heb.  xi,  31]).    See  Fismxo. 

Fisk,  Ezra,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Shelburne,  Mass.,  Jan.  10,  1785,  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1809,  and  was  licensed  in  1810. 
After  preaching  for  some  months,  ho  wan  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  and  labored  chiefly  among  destitute 
congregations  of  Georgia ;  after  which  he  engnged  as 
missionary  in  Philadelphia.  In  1813  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  He 
became  a  trustee  of  Williams  College  in  1*823,  and  a 
director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in 
182*     He  retired  to  Georgia  in  1832  for  hhi  health, 


and  was  appointed  the  following  year  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  and  Church  government  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
died  Dec.  5,  183:).  He  published  An  Oration  delivered 
Lefo>*  the  Society  »f  A  lumni  of  William*  Coll  gt  (1*25) : 
—A  Lecture  on  the  Inability  of  Simur*  (Phila.  1832)  :— 
A  Fart/cell  St-rmon  (1883): — Article*  on  Mental  Science-, 
in  Church  AdcocnU  (1832). — Spragne,  Annul*,  iv,  457. 

Fisk,  Pliny,  a  Congregational  minister  and  mis- 
sionary, was  born  at  Shelburne,  Mass.,  June  24, 17".r.'. 
He  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1814,  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  entered  the  ministry  in  January, 
1814,  and  preached  for  a  time  in  Wilmington,  Vt. 
Having  determined  to  Iks  a  missionary,  he  wus,  with 
Mr.  Levi  Parsons,  appointed  by  the  American  Board 
of  Missions  to  the  Palestine  mission  in  September, 
1818,  and  spent  the  winter  travelling  through  the 
South,  raising  money  for  the  missionary  cause.  With 
his  colleague,  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Smvrna,  Nov. 
3, 1819,  and  arrived  at  their  port  Jan.  15, 1820.  The 
two  missionaries  spent  some  time  in  Scio  to  study 
modern  Greek,  then  visited  the  "seven  churches"  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  finally  settled  in  Smyrna.  Early  in 
1822  Mr.  Fisk  accompanied  Mr.  Parsons  to  Kgypt, 
where  the  latter  died,  Feb.  10.  ilis  successor,  the 
Kev.  J.  King,  met  Mr.  Fisk  at  Malta,  and  in  April, 
1823,  they  went,  together  with  Mr.  Wolff,  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  desert,  to  Judea.  After  visiting  Jeru- 
salem and  Beyrout  they  visited  the  principal  cities  in 
Northern  Syria  to  "  spy  out  the  land,"  and  spent  some 
p.irt  of  1824  at  Damascus  and  Aleppo  studying  Arabic. 
In  May,  1825,  he  joined  the  mission  already  established 
at  Beyrout,  and  died  there  on  the  23d  of  October  fol- 
lowing. See  Bond,  Life  "f  Pliny  Fish  (Boston,  1828, 
12mo).  —  American  Mis*.  Memorial,  p.  254;  Sprague, 
Annul*,  ii,  022. 

Fisk,  Samuel.    See  Fiske,  Samckl. 

Fisk,  Wilbur,  first  president  of  the  Wesleycn 
University,  was  Iwrn  in  Brattleboro.  Vt.,  August  81, 
1792.  His  parents  were  of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and 
he  was  trained  in  habits  of  virtue  and  religion,  espe- 
cially by  his  mother.  In  1809  he  went  to  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Peacham,  and  in  1812  to  the  University 
of  Vermont,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1815.  In  1*1  S 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  soon  l>ccame  remarkable  for  piety  ami 
success  in  his  ministry.  His  talents  as  a  preacher 
were  of  a  very  high  order;  indeed,  he  has  hardly  been 
surpassed  in  this  respect  in  the  American  pulpit.  His 
health  was  feeble,  however,  from  the  beginning,  and 
his  unwearied  labors  in  the  itinerant  ministry  were 
too  great  for  him.  In  1823  he  was  made  presiding 
elder  of  the  Vermont  district,  and  in  1821  was  chosen 
delegate  to  the  Vermont  Conference,  a  nire  distinction 
for  so  yonns  a  man.  From  this  time  onward  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  When  he  entered  the 
ministry  in  1818  "there  was  not  a  single  litemry  in- 
stitution of  any  note  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church. 
A  few  years  later,  in  1824.  ho  was  appointed  agent  to 
collect  funds  for  one  which  had  l>een  established  in 
Newmarket,  N.  H. ;  hut  he  declined  the  service  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  it  was  not  established  on  a  perma- 
nent ImsIs.  Still  he  was  anxious  tint  one  should  be 
established,  nnd  through  Ms  efforts,  with  others,  the 
academy  at  Wilbraham  was  commenced,  and  he  was 
appointed  its  principal  in  1826.  The  spirit  which  was 
thus  aroused  soon  demanded  an  institution  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  Conferences  united 
to  found  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown, 
and  Dr.  Fisk  nsturally,  and  without  a  rival,  was  cho- 
sen its  president  in  1830.  The  part  lie  had  already 
taken  in  awaking  the  people  to  the  subject,  his  devo- 
tion to  it  and  his  abilities,  made  him  more  than  ever 
a  leader  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Church.  Stu. 
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den*  gathered  to  the  institution ,  from  .every  part  of  trills  of  pathos.  Xo  imaginative  excitement  prevailed 
the  nation,  and  many  soon  went  forth  from  it  «  ho,  by  in  the  audience  a*  under  Maftitt's  eloquence,  no  tumul- 
his  recommendation,  1 


became  presidents,  professors, 
and  teachers  in  tlte  rapidly  multiplying  colleges  and 
seminaries  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  United  State*.  His  heart  wan  in  this  work. 
He  believed,  too,  that  lie  was  where  Providence  de- 
signed him  to  Ih\  And  when,  in  1886.  he  was  elected 
bishop,  he  declined  the  office,  for  he  said, '  If  my  health 
would  allow  nie  to  perform  the  work  of  the  episcopacv 
I  dare  not  accept  it,  for  I  believe  I  can  do  more  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  where  I  am  than  I  could  do  as  a  bish- 
op.' M  ho  shall  Niy  that  his  decision  was  not  only 
honest,  but  wise;  that  his  duties  as  an  educator  of  the 
young,  and  the  part  he  took  in  awaking  the  people  to 
the  great  value  of  general  education,  were  less  impor- 
tant than  the  work  of  any  bishop?*'  (Centenary  Mtmo- 
ri**,  in  The  MtthodUt,  X.  Y.).  In  18.'8  he  had  l>een 
elected  bishop  of  the  Canada  Conference,  but  declined 
the  office.  In  182U  he  received  the  d<  •gree  of  D.  I  J.  from 
Ilrown  University,  and  in  the  same  year  »&*  elected 
president  of  Ijigrange  College,  Alabama,  and  also  p  o- 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  both  which  offices 
he  declined.  For  many  years  his  life  was  an  inces- 
sant struggle  with  pulmonary  disease,  and  in  1835  6 
he  travelled  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
He  died  at  Middletown,  Feb.  22,  1X39.  Among  bis 
writings  arc,  The  Calvluulic  Controversy  (X.  Y.  18mo): 
—  Travel*  in  Eurojm  (X.  Y.  18:58,  8vo): — Smnon*  and 
Lectures  on  Univer*ali*m  :— tfrp/y  to  I'ieipoiiU  on  the 
Ahuu-mrtU,  and  other  tracts  and  sermons. 

Dr.  Fisk  was  a  saintly  man,  of  the  type  of  Fenelon, 
and  endowed  with  some  of  FC-nelon's  "best  moral  and 
mental  traits— clearness  and  logical  force;  flexibility 
and  adroitness  in  controversy ;  with  earnest  love  of 
truth  ami  goodness  for  the  animating  spirit  of  all  his 
life  and  thought.  As  a  preacher,  few  surpassed  him 
in  eloquence,  none  in  fervor.  As  a  teacher,  he  had 
that  highest  of  all  qualities,  the  power  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he 
was  a  man  of  rare  symmetry  of  character,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  whom  all  whom  he  knew  would  be 
more  willing  to  say,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be- 
hold the  upright,"  than  of  any  man  of  his  time  who 
held  so  high  a  place.  Dr.  Stevens  describes  him  as 
follows  :  "  Wilbur  Fisk's  person  be*{>oke  his  character. 
It  was  of  good  size,  and  remarkable  for  its  symmetry. 
His  features  were  beautifully  harmonious,  the  contour 
strongly  resembling  the  better  Roman  outline,  though 
lucking  its  most  peculiar  distinction,  the  wish*  aqtiHi- 
nut.  His  eye  was  nicely  defined,  and,  when  excited, 
learned  with  a  peculiarly  benign  and  conciliatory  ex- 
pression. His  complexion  was  bilious,  and  Bdded  to  the 
diseased  indication  of  his  somewhat  attenuated  feat- 
ures.   His  head  was  a  model,  not  of  great,  but  of  well- 


tuous  wonder  aa  under  Baseom's,  none  of  Cookman's 
impetuous  passion,  or  Olin's  overwhelming  power,  but 
a  subduing,  almost  tranquil  spell  of  genial  feeling]  ex- 
pressed often  by  tears  or  half-suppressed  ejaculations- 
something  of  the  kindly  effect  of  Summerfield  com- 
bined with  a  higher  intellect  mil  impression.  Fisk 
lived  for  many  yea-  s  in  the  faith  and  exemplification 
of  Paul  s  sublime  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  He 
prized  that  great  tenet  as  one  of  the  most  important 
distinctions  of  Christianity.  His  own  experience  re- 
specting it  was  marked  by  signal  circumstances,  and 
from  the  day  he  practically  adopted  it  till  he  triumphed 
over  death,  its  impress  was  radiant  on  his  dailv  life. 
With  John  Wesley,  he  deemed  this  important  truth- 
promulgated,  in  any  very  express  form,  almost  solely 
by  Methodism  in  these  days— to  he  one  of  the  most 
solemn  responsibilities  of  his  Church,  the  most  potent 
element  in  the  experimental  divinity  of  the  Scriptures" 
(Mfthotlist  t&tarterly  Reriete,  .lulv,  1**52  p  446)  See 
Holdieh,  Lfe  of  W  Ubur  Fi*k  (N.  Y.  1840,  8vo)  •*  M, tk- 
odirt  Quarterly,  1842,  p.  579;  Sherman,  Xtv-Etifflatul 
Divine*,  p.  238;  MOlintnck,  Lire*  of  Method  *t  Mini*. 
lfr»  (X.  Y.  8vo;  sketch  of  Fisk  by  the  Kev.  O.  H.  Tif- 
fany, D.D.);  Sprague,  AnnaU,  vii.  576  ;  Stevens.  Hi*, 
tory  of  the  Methodist  KpitwojMil  Churrk ;  Chtittim  Ite~ 
rUw,  July  9, 1K68 ;  Zion*  Herald,  vii,  400  sq.  See  also 
Xkw  E.nulam)  Thkology. 

Fiske,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  Oct.  26. 1770.  in  Warwick,  Mass.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College.  17'Jl ;  entered  the  minis- 
try May  6,  1794;  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Xew 
Braintreo  Oct.  26,  17V6,  where  he  remained  until  hi* 
death.  Mar.  15, 1855.  Dr.  Fiske  assisted  largely  in  the 
founding  of  Amherst  College.  He  published  a  Spell- 
inf,Jool:  (1807),  and  two  sermons.  —  Sprague,  Annal*, 
ii,  3C7. 

Fiske,  Nathan  Welby,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  April  17,  1798,  at  Weston, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1H7;  was 
chosen  tutor  1818,  in  which  position  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  In  Xov.  1823,  he  went  to  Savannah,  and 
preached  among  the  seamen  and  others  not  Iwlonging 
to  any  church.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  language* 
in  Amherst  Collegiate  Institution  (afterwards  Amherst 
College).  1824.  A  few  years  after,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  which 
he  held  until  his  death.  In  1846,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  sailed  (Nov.  5)  for  Palestine,  and  died  in 
Jerusalem  May  27. 1847.  Mr.  Fiske  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Eschenburg's  Manual  of  Classical  Literature. 
(18J61,  which  went  through  three  editions,  and  was 


proportioned  development.    It  had  the  height  of  the  !  stereotyped  for  the  fourth  ed.  (18-13).  A  velum*  of  his 


Roman  brow,  though  none  of  the  breadth  of  the  Ore.  k. 
There  is  a  bust  of  him  extant,  but  it  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  by  any  who  would  not  mar  in  their  memories  the 


Sermons  wns  pullished  in  11*50,  and  also  Mrmvir*  of 
.V.  If.  Fisl-e,  trith  Selection* from  hi*  Sermon*  and  other 
Writing*,  by  He  man  Humphrey,  D.D.  (Amherst,  11*50). 


beautiful  and  benign  image  of  his  earlier  manhood  bv  ^  nc  ^,  fw  Englander  (Feb.  1850.  p.  70)  speaks  of  his  ser- 
the  disfigurations  of  disease  and  suffering.    His  voice 
was  peculiarly  flexible  and  sonorous  :  a  catarrhal  dis-  1 


mons  as  follows :  "  They  are  eminently  suggestive. 
Some  of  them,  like  that  on  '  the  analysis  of  conscience,' 
ease  affected  it,  hut  just  enough,  during  most  of  his  '  nn  f'ne  N'ecimens  of  philosophical  analysis.  Some, 
life,  to  improve  its  tone  to  a  soft  orotund,  w  ithout  a  ,ik"  t,wt  on  " ,ne  w  onderfulnes*  of  man  s  mental 


trace  of  nasal  defect.    Few  men  could  indicate  the  dilution, *  and  that  on  'the  fearfulnesa  of  man's  men- 


moral  emotions  more  effectually  by  mere  tones.  It 
was  especially  expressive  m  pnthetic  passages.  His 
pulpit  manner  was  marked  in  the  introduction  of  the 
sermon  by 
pretension 
argument 

of  his  sermons),  he  became  more  emphatic,  especially 
as  brilliant  though  brief  illustrations  ever  and  anon 
gleamed  upon  his  logic.  By  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  peroration  his  utter.ince  became  rapid,  his  thoughts 
were  incandescent,  the  music  of  his  voice  rang  out  in 
thrilling  tones,  and  sometimes  even  quivered  with 


tal  constitution,'  lead  the  reader  over  a  track  almost 
untrodden  by  sermonizers,  and  yet  presenting  grounds 
for  most  |iowerful  appeals.    Xo  thinking  mind  can  fail 


•  dignity,  but  dignity  without  ceremony  or  to  ,M>  «"«"h'hcd  by  the  attentive  reading  of  these  dls- 
.  As  he  advanced  into  the  exposition  "and  :  ^'Wses.  They  belong  in  many  respects  to  the  class 
of  his  discourse  < and  there  were  l>oth  in  most  ,  of  hishop  Butler's  sermons;  yet  with  the  bishop's 


hop'i 

strong  reasoning  ami  clear  analysis  of  principles,  they 
have  much  more  of  the  direct  and  powerful  application 
of  the  truth  to  the  conscience,  and  are  more  imbued 
with  the  yen-  essence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cresa." 


Fiske,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Shelburne,  Mass.,  July  23, 1828.  and  was  cdu 
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eated  at  Amherst  College,  where  he  gr  id uated  in  1848. 
After  two  years  sp?nt  in  teaching,  he  studied  theology 
at  Andover  until  1862,  when  he  liecame  tutor  ut  Am- 
herst, where  he  remained  until  1x55,  when  hp  nailed 
for  Europe  and  the  Host.  His  letters  describing  this 
journey  were  collected  under  the  title  of  Mr.  Dunn 
Drotcne's  Erpericnces  in  foreign  I 'arts  (Boston,  1X57, 
12mo),  and  aliound  with  wit,  humor,  and  graphic  pow- 
er. In  1*57  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Madison,  Conn.,  where  he  was  re- 
mark My  useful  and  successful.  During  the  Civil  War 
hLs  patriotism  led  him  to  join  the  army  ;  and  failing  to 
secure  a  chaplaincy,  he  entered  the  service  as  private, 
hut  soon  rose  to  l>e  captain.  While  in  service  he  wrote 
Mr.  Dunn  Hrovm's  Krpenences  in  the  Army  (Boston, 
18f>6,  12mo).  Made  prisoner  at  Chancellorsville,  he 
spent  some  time  in  I.itiby  prison,  Richmond.  He  fell 
in  the  first  liattle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6, 1864.  His 
Christian  life  in  the  army  was  kept  up  as  at  home,  and 
he  was  more  than  a  chaplain  could  he  to  his  men. 
••  He  was  a  Christian  officer,  illustrating  in  camp,  and 
on  the  march,  and  in  battle  the  noblest  Christian  char- 
acter. He  decidedly  rebuked  all  the  vices  of  the  army : 
he  gently  soothed  the  sick  and  wounded,  prayed  with 
the  dying  and  over  the  dead.  Touching  memories  of 
him  have  been  recalled  in  our  hospitals  at  the  mention 
of  his  name.  '  Oh, '  said  one  in  Washington, '  he  is  the 
man  who  put  his  arm  around  me  so  kindly,  and  lagged 
me  to  promise  him  that  I  would  never  utter  another 
oath,  and  1  never  have.'  Said  another :  'Captain  Fiske 
— oh  yes ;  he  helped  me  off  the  field  after  that  dreadful 
liattle,  gave  me  his  blanket,  and  s|>oke  kind  words  of 
cheer  that  helped  to  keep  me  alive.'  Multitudes  could 
testify  of  his  fidelity  to  them.  It  was  his  daily  duty 
to  care  both  for  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  all  about 
him." — S'eie  Enqlandtr,  January,  1866,  art.  iv  ;  Congre- 
gational Quarter's,  I860,  art.  i.  * 

Fistulas,  7.  ?>  *  or  reels  used  in  tho  administration 
of  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist  from  the  8th.  century  to 
the  12th.  The  deacon  held  the  cup  in  his  own  hand, 
a  small  reed  >r  pipe  was  Introduced  into  the  wine,  and 
the  communicant  drew  up  the  wine  into  his  month 
through  this  pipe.  The  object  was  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  spilling  any  of  the  wine. 

Fitch,  Kbf.nezf.ii,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  president  of  Williams  College,  Mass.,  was  born  in 
Norwich  Sept.  26,  1756,  and  graduated  in  Yale  in  1777. 
After  teaching  for  some  time  in  Hanover,  N.  Y.,  he  lie- 
came  tutor  in  Yale,  ami  remained  there  till  1783,  when 
he  formed  a  mercantile  connection,  which  proving  dis- 
astrous, he  returned  to  his  former  office,  »o  which  was 
added  that  of  librarian.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1787,  and  in  1791  liecame  preceptor  of  the  academy  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  of  which,  with  the  title  of  Wil- 
liams College,  he  was  appointed  president  in  179:1. 
He  resigned  in  1815,  and  was  install  -d  pastor  of  the 
iTeshyterian  church,  West  Bloom  fie  Id,  N.  Y.,  which 
he  resigned  in  182*,  after  a  zealous  and  efficient  min- 
istry. He  died  March  21. 18:13.  He  published  A  Hoc- 
caltitrrate  Discourse.  1799. — Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  511. 

Fitches  (i.  e.  Vetches  or  chick-pea),  the  incorrect 
rendering,  in  the  Auth.  Ycrs.,  of  two  Heb.  words.  Sec 
Botany. 

1.  nxp  (be'tsa  A,  something  streicn),  which  ocenrs 
only  in  Isa.  xxviii,  25,  27,  where  especial  reference  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it;  not  with  "a  thresh- 
ing instrammt,"  S^TO,  *f'»"n),  but  "with  a  staff" 
because  the  heavy-armed  cylinder*  of  the  for- 
mer implement  would  have  crushed  it.  Although 
ketsarh,  in  Chaldee  KPCtp  (Buxtorf,  Iasx.  Talm.  col. 
2101),  is  always  acknowledged  to  denote  some  seed, 
yet  interpreters  have  hail  great  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  particular  kind  intended,  some  translating  it 
peas,  others,  as  Luther  and  the  English  version,  vetch- 
es, but  without  any  proof.    Meibomius  considers  it  to 


be  the  if hitr  poppy,  and  others  a  black-  seed.  This  last 
interpretation  has  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
oldest  authorities  in  its  support.  Of  these  a  few  are 
in  favor  of  the  black  |>oppy-seed,  but  the  majority  of  a 
black  seed  common  in  Egypt,  etc.  (Celsius,  JJie>obot. 
ii,  70).  The  Sept.  translates  it  ftt\av(hov,  the  Vulg. 
giih  (pefhapa  from  the  Heb.  *1J,  coriander;  sec  Plau- 
tus,  Rud.  v,  3,  39),  and  Tremellius  melanthium,  while 
the  Arabic  has  shitntz.  All  these  mean  the  same 
thing,  namely,  a  very  black-colored  and  aromatic 
seed,  " fmnel-fiotrtr"  or  "  black  cumin,"  still  cultiva- 
ted and  in  daily  employment  as  a  condiment  in  the 
East,  Thus  Pliny  (xx,  17,71  \  "  6i.'A.from  the  Creeks, 
others  call  mtlanthion,  and  still  others  nutans]* rmon. 
The  best  is  that  of  the  most  pungent  smell,  and  black- 
est." By  Diosrorides  (Hi,  93),  or  the  ancient  author 
who  is  supposed  to  have  added  the  synonymes,  we  are 
informed  that  fnXavOiov  was  also  called  the  "  wild 
black  poppy,"  that  the  seed  was  black,  acrid,  and  ar- 
omatic, and  that  it  was  added  to  bread  or  cakes.  Pliny 
also  says,  "  The  seed  of  the  melanthium  or  melansper- 
mum  makes  an  excellent  confection  in  the  loaves" 
(xix.  8).  Mrlanthium  is  universally  recognised  by 
botanists  to  be  the  Xigttla.  Thus  B.iuhin  Pinux, 
"  \tff  V.a,  from  the  black  color  of  the  seed,  is  common- 
ly called  fuXavUiov."  The  shunez  of  tho  Arabs  is, 
moreover,  tho  same  plant  or  seed,  which  is  usually 
called  "black  cumin.''  So  one  kind  of  cumin  is  said 
by  Dioscoridea  to  have  seeds  like  those  of  mrlanth.on 
or  nigella.  It  was  commonly  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
and  P.  Alpinus  mentions  it  as  "Suneg  Egyptiis." 
The  Arabs,  besides  shunez,  also  call  it  hub-alsnuda,  and 
the  Persians  se  ih  dana,  both  words  signifying  black 
nerd.  One  species,  named  Sigrlla  Indica  by  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, is  called  knla  jiru  in  India,  that  is,  black  zira 
or  cumin,  of  the  family  of^Ranunculacea'.  "  X'ffc'l  1 
satira  is  alone  cultivated  in  India,  as  in  most  Eastern 
countries,  and  continues  in  the  p  esent  day,  as  in  tho 
most  ancient  times,  to  l>e  used  both  as  a  condiment 
and  as  a  medicine"  lilust.  llimol.  li>4.  p.  4G).  If  wo 
consider  thai  this  appears  to  have  always  been  one  of 
the  cultivated  grains  of  the  East,  and  compare  the 
character  of  nigeUa  with  the  passages  in  which  ketsnch 
is  mentioned,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  is  applica- 
ble to  them  all.  Indeed,  Rabbi  Obadins  de  Bartenora 
states  that  the  liarbaroiis  or  vulgar  name  of  the  ketsach 
ntcllc,  that  is,  niy-Ua.    The  \igelta  satita  is  a  gar- 


Mailt  Satin. 

den  plant,  which  commonly  attains  the  height  of  an 
ell,  with  narrow  leaves,  like  the  leaves  of fmtrl.  a  blue 
flower,  out  of  which  is  formed,  on  the  very  top  of  the 
plint,  an  oblong  muricate  capsule,  the  interior  of 
which  h,  by  means  of  thin  membranes,  separst-d  into 
comp  irtmcnts  containing  a  sc?d  of  a  very  black  color 
not  unlike  the  poppy,  but  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a 
sharp  taste  not  unlike  pepper.  The  various  specirs 
otwgtl'a  arc  herbaceous  (several  of  them  being  indig- 
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•nrrtii  in  Europe,  others  cultivated  in  mwt  parts  of  |  FlaCCTJB,  Caics  Nokbands  (Grccized  TaVoc  \<ip- 
Asin),  wHh  their  leaves  deeply  cut  and  linear,  their  hjawc  4>Aarroc,  Josephus,  xvi,  6.  6),  son  of  a 
flowers  terminal,  moot  of  tltem  having  under  the  calyx  '  somewhat  notable  consular  Konian  of  the  satn«  name 
leafy  involucres  which  often  half  surround  the  flower.  •  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  I&yr.  s.  v.),  was  consul 
The  fruit  is  composed  of  five  or  six  capsules,  which  with  Octavianus  in  A.D.  51  (Tacitus,  Ann,  i,  54;  Sue- 


are  compressed,  oblong,  pointed,  sometimes  Mid  t»  l>e 
hornlike,  united  t»elow,  and  divided  into  several  cells, 
and  enclosing  numerous  angular,  scabrous,  black-col- 
ored seeds.  From  the  nature  of  the  capsules,  it  is  ev- 
ident that,  when  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds  might  easily 
be  shaken  out  by  moderate  blows  of  a  Stick,  as  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Intsack  of  the 
text.    See  Threshing. 

Besides  the  X.  saliva,  there  is  another  species,  the 
.V.  nrvtnsis,  which  may  be  iucluded  under  the  term 
Ixttack ;  but  the  seeds  of  this  last-named  plant  are  less 
aromatic  than  the  other.    They  are  annual  plants  be- 


ton.  I'it.  3).  While  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  he  pro- 
mulgated the  emperor's  decrees  to  the  provincial  mag- 
istrates in  favor  of  the  Jews  (.loseph.  Ant,  xvi,  6,  3-6) ; 
and  when  prases  of  Svria  he  befriended  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  tUl  influenced  by  Aristobulus  (il>.  xviii,  6, 2  3). 

Flacians,  a  name  given  to  those  who  adhered,  in 
the  controversies  among  the  German  reformers,  to 
Matthias  Flacius  (q.  v.). 

Flaclus  (flack),  Matthias,  also  called  Iultbi- 
ris  from  his  native  country,  an  eminent  Lutheran  re- 
former, was  born  at  Albona,  in  lllyria,  al<out  1520.  At 


longing  to  the  natural  order  Itanunculacete,  and  sub- :  sixteen  he  proved  entering  a  convent,  but  Baldo  Lo- 
onier IhUeborea.  The  *.>//«  r.rms  a  singular  excep- ;  petino,  the  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  who  hud  im- 
tion  among  the  fnmilv  to  which  it  belongs,  inasmuch  hibed  Protestant  tendencies,  advised  him  to  study  the- 


as  they  are  terrilile  poisons,  while  the  nigtUa  produces 
seeds  tliat  are  not  only  wholesome  and  aromatic,  hut 
are  in  great  reputation  for  their  medicinal  qualities, 
bee  Aromatic*. 

2.  In  Ezek.  iv,  9,  "fitches"  are  mentioned  among 
the  materials  of  the  bread  the  prophet  was  bidden  to 
make,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb.  word  T^OS, 
htsse'melk.  This  word  is  incorrectly  translated  in  A. 
V.  "rye"  (q.  v.)  in  Exod.  ix,  32,  and  Isa.  xxviii,  25; 
but  in  the  latter  place,  as  in  Ezek.  iv,  9,  we  have  the 


ology  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  Accordingly 
he  went  to  liable  in  153!',  t<>  Tuhin.cn  in  1540,  and  in 
1541  to  Wittenberg,  w  here  he  ,'uve  private  lessons  in 
Greek  and  llolrew.  In  his  travels  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  (irynarus,  Leonard  Fuchs,  Eber,  and 
finally  with  Luther  himself,  whose  zealous  disciple  he 
soon  became.  He  was  after  a  while  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  O.-T.  literature  at  Wittenberg,  but,  driven 
away  by  the  issue  of  the  Smalcaldic  War  in  1547,  ha 
went  to  Brunswick.  Recalled  by  prince  Mnurice,  ha 
came  bark,  but,  having  opposed  Melancthon's  Uiftsic 


marginal  reading  "spelt,"  which  is  the  true  rendering  fpee  Al,IAPHtlBA  and  INTr.K,M],  he  went  to 

of  the  word.  The  root  of  T^OS  is  OCX,  to  shear,  Hamburg,  and  thence  to  Magdeburg,  whence  he  pub- 
and  the  species  of  corn  to  which  it  gives  a  name  is  the  lished  several  writings  a-.-ainst  the  Interim,  though  in 
Triticum  sftflta  of  Linnams— in  Greek  Z>a :  in  Latin  other  points,  especially  in  the  Osiandrian  controversy, 
far  and  ador.  "  Spt U  has  a  four-leaved  blunted  calix,  |  he  sided  with  Melnnctbon.  He  was  also  for  several 
small  blossoms,  with  little  awns,  and  a  smooth,  blender  !  years  engaged  in  theological  controversies  with  Major, 
ear  (as  it  were  shorn),  the  grains  of  which  sit  so  firmly 
in  the  husks  that  they  must  bo  freed  from  them  by  pe- 
culiar devices;  it  grows  about  as  high  as  barley,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  in  more  than 
one  species.  The  Sept.  translate  it  by  liXvoa,  in  Pliny 
arinca,  which  corresponds  with  the  French  rigriet ;  and 


Strigel,  Schwenkfeld,  etc.  See  Synergistic  Coxtro- 
vkkhy.  About  the  same  time  be  projected  the  Mag- 
deburg Centuris  [fee  Cf.xtirie«J,  of  which  great  work 
he  was  the  life  and  soul.  In  1557  he  was  made  profess- 
or of  the  newly-organized  University  of  Jena,  which 
became  the  stronghold  of  strict  Lutheranism,  and  where 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  drawing  np  of  the 


Herodotus  (ii,  36)  observes  that  it  was  used  by  the .  Sdi  htin  k*  Confututioussckrift%  to  enforce  Lutheran 
Egyptians  for  baking  bread  "  (Kalisch  on  Exod.  ix,  32).  views.    It,  however,  proved  injurious  l»oth  to  the  uni- 


Sef  CeKKAL. 


Five-mile  Act,  or  Oxford  Act,  an  act  nf  the 

British  Parliament,  passed  in  1065,  which  imposed  an 

oath  on  all  nonconformists,  binding  them  at  no  time 

to  endeavor  anr  alteration  of  the  government  in  cither 

.     „,    -      i     i   •     #k  T  r     :   . original  sin  is  the  verv  substance  of  man  in  his  fallen 

Church  or  State:  and  ordering  that  nonconforming  mm-  I 

isters  should  neither  live  in,  nor  come  within  fre-mi'.ts 


vcrsity  and  to  himself,  as  it  led  the  duke  to  establish  a 
censorship,  to  which  Flacius  nnd  his  colleagues  were  un- 
willing to  submit,  and  were  dismissed  ill  1501.  He  had 
made  himself  especially  odious  by  the  rash  statement 
(in  his  discussion  with  Strigel  at  Weimar,  1500)  that 


(except  in  crossing  the  road)  of  any  borough,  city,  or 
corporate  town,  or  within  five  miles  of  any  parish, 
town,  or  place  in  which  they  hail  been,  since  the  Act 
of  Oblivion,  parson,  vicar,  or  lecturer,  under  a  penalty 
of  forty  pounds,  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  anil  l»e- 
intr  rendered  incapable  of  teaching  any  school,  or  tak- 
ing anv  lM>arders  to  be  taught  or  instructed.— Baxter. 
Chunk  Hiiton,  of  England,  ii,  632;  Neal,  Jiut,,,y  of 
the  Puritans  (Harpers'  ed.),  ii,  255. 

Five  Points,  the.  five  doctrines  controverted  be- 
tween the  CalvinUts  and  Arminians,  viz.  predestina- 


state.  He  was  accused,  therefore,  of  Manicha?ism.  Af- 
ter sending  five  years  in  Kegcnsmirg,  he  accepted  a 
cnll  to  Antwerp,  and  from  thence  to  Frankfort  and 
Strasburg.  Obliged  to  leave  the  latter  city  on  account 
of  his  opinions,  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
died  in  the  hospital  in  1575. 

The  career  of  Flacius  was,  on  the  whole,  a  stormy 
and  unhappy  one.  But,  after  all  the  abuse  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  him,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
was  a  consistent  upholder  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  learned  originally  from  Luther.  The  writers  in 
the  Reformed  interest  hnvc  generally  treated  him  too 
severely ;  an  unfavorable  view  of  him  is  given  by 


tion,  extent  of  the  atonement,  grace,  free-will,  and  final'  l'lsnck,  t>e*cfiichte  drs  Protestant.  l^krf>tgtijfi>.  The 
perseverance.  The  qtrinqmrticular  controversy  in  Eng- :  best  nccount  of  him  is  to  be.  found  in  Pregcr,  Mat- 
land  was  a  dispute  which  arose  at  Cambridge  in  1594  ,  thuu  Flwius  JUgrinu  u.stinc  Zeit  (Erlangen,  1859-G1, 


respecting  the  alwve  points.  In  1626  two  fruitless 
conferences  were  held  on  these  points;  and  in  J6.'!0 
bishop  Davcnant  preached  ut  court  on  these  disputed 
matters,  and  thereby  gave  great  offence  to  Charles  I. 
The  next  year  the  controversy  was  revived  at  Oxford 
and  in  Ireland,  of  which  archbishop  Usher  was  then 
primate.  The  king  issued  certain  injunctions  concern- 
ing the  bounds  within  which  these  points  might  be 
discussed.    See  Akminiamsm  ;  Calvinism;  Dort. 


2  vols.),  from  a  notice  of  which,  in  the  Bihliothtca  Sa- 
cra (1862,  p.  226),  wo  maXc  the  following  extracts: 
"  If  it  was  right  for  a  sincere  follower  of  Luther  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  his  deceased  friend  and  teaclier,  and 
to  show  l  y  the  severest  logic  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
was,  under  Melancthon's  guidance,  drifting  away  from 
its  moorings,  then  Fl.icius  is  to  be  exonerated  from  the 
charge  of  uncharitablcness,  and  his  plea  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  unhappy  division  was  not  chargeable 
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to  him  who  defended  the  old  Wittenberg  theology,  bat 
rather  to  him  who  introduced  innovations.  We  say 
nothing  now  about  the  truth  of  the  one  or  the  other 
view ;  wo  only  remark  that  Hacius  wait  the  undoubted 
champion  of  the  genuine  theology  of  Saxony,  a*  taught 
by  Luther.  We  cannot,  therefore,  uphold  Luther  and 
condemn  Flacius.  In  theology  we  cannot  say  that 
what  Luther,  as  the  tint  reformer,  luid  a  right  to  teach, 
Flacius.  bis  inferior  in  authority,  had  not  a  right  to 
maintain  against  so  great  a  man  as  Melancthon ;  for 
the  theologian  swears  allegiance  not  to  men,  but  to 
principle*.  Flaciua  could  justly  reply  to  all  who  thus 
reproached  him,  that  if  Melancthon  was  great,  truth 

wa«  greater  Hut  how  stands  the  mutter  as  it 

afftv-t*  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  two 
chief  combatants?  Flacius  clearly  had  Luther'*  great 
authority  on  his  side,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
Melancthon  saw  that  the  Genevan  and  Strasburg  the- 
ologian* entertained  cluarerand  more  scriptural  views 
of  the  subject  than  Luther  and  the  party  of  Flacius. 
With  him  the  authority  of  Luther  was  not  tinal.  Ac- 
cording to  Flacius,  all  question  i  of  theology  and  church 
usages  were  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Luther.  According  to  Melancthon,  they  were 
to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  rea- 
son. Both  were  sincere  and  deeply  in  earnest.  Both 
make  out  their  point*  by  irresistible  logic.  Schmidt, 
in  the  new  Life  of  Melancthon  just  published  by  him, 
vindicates  Melancthon'*  churacter  in  this  controversy 
triumphantly.  I're<ier  has  done  the  same  for  Flacius. 
Flacius  shows  more  firmness  and  tenacity,  Melanc- 
thon more  conciliation  and  forbearance.  The  former 
had  such  a  reverence  for  truth,  or  for  what  seemed  to 
be  truth,  that  he  forgot  the  respect  due  to  a  great  and 
good  man.  He  w;»s  mercilessly  but  conscientiously 
contentious.  The  latter  was  so  amiable  and  fond  of 
pas.ee  that  he  would  for  the  sake  of  it  yield  what  he 
might  have  maintained.  He  was  never  a  polemic,  ex- 
cept by  necessity  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 

fact  that  Flacius  was  incessantly  persecuted,  and  often 
driven  from  place  to  place  for  teaching  exactly  what 
Luther  taught.  Ha  was  evidently  a  tenacious  man, 
and  born  to  be  a  polemic ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
bad  name  for  dispntatiousnese,  he  was  far  less  violent 
and  abusive  in  his  language  than  his  opponents,  and 
more  measured  and  unimpassioned  than  Luther.  It 
was  the  sharpness  of  his  logic,  and  the  unsparing  se- 
verity with  which  he  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  any 
deviation  from  Luther,  that  so  galled  his  opponents. 
They  charged  him,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  with  as- 
suming to  lie  the  guardian  of  the  Church.  He  did,  in- 
deed, endeavor  to  persuade  princes  and  magistrates  to 
watch  over  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  con- 
fessed tli.it  he  called  every  man  to  account,  no  matter 
what  his  rank  or  position  was,  who  either  openly  or 
secretly  attempted  to  destroy  whit  Luther  had  built 
np.  At  the  same  time,  he  affirmed  that  he  did  it  as  a 
faithful  son  of  the  Church,  doing  only  what  cverv  one 
was  bound  to  do,  namely,  to  guard  its  purity  with  all 
the  power  and  skill  he  possessed.  He  furthermore 
maintained  that,  as  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Luther,  he 
owed  it  to  his  memory  to  defend  him  and  hts  doctrines 
against  all  assault*,  even  though  they  were  made  at 
Wittenberg  itself,  and  by  no  less  a  man  than  Melanc- 
thon. He  wa*  undoubtedly  governed  by  conscientious  | 
motives,  however  he  may  have  erred  both  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  of  expediency ;  but  when  he  trusted 
in  princes  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  he 
found,  to  his  grief,  that  he  trusted  to  a  broken  reed. 
Though  unfortunate  in  his  life,  and  a  wanderer  and 
fugitive  in  his  old  age,  and  apparently  unsuccessful 
in  the  chief  aim  of  his  life,  still  he  ranks  thud  among 
the  men  of  his  age  in  his  influence  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  old  Lutheran  Church.  He  has,  indeed,  been 
long  almost  forgotten,  except  as  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian." The  chief  writings  of  Flacius  are  Omnia  Scrip, 
ta  Latina  contra  udiaphoristicas*  raudes  edita  (Magde- 


\  burg,  1550,  8vo)  -.—Osiandri  de  Justification*  Refuiatm 
(Francf.  1552,  4to) :— CiU.dvgus  Tritium  Vcrtiatut,  etc. 
(Bale,  1556;  Francf.  1674, 4to): — I' rum.  Pnm.  Ecclesvr 
consensus  de  turn  scrutando  divintr  generation**  Fitii  Dei 
modti  (Kale,  1GC0,  8vo): — Historia  cerUiminum  de  pri- 
m  itu  Pitpir  (Bile,  1554, 8vo)  :-flurii  Scrijtturxr  8acnr. 
(Bale,  1567,  4to ;  .Jena,  1675,  fol. ;  a  valuable  Bibli- 
cal and  hcrmeneutical  dictionary).  See,  besides  the 
■  works  already  noticed,  Twesten,  .V.  Flacius  lllyricus 
;  (Berlin,  1*44);  Adaml,  \1t<*  Tkcdog.  (.rrm.  ;  Hoefcr, 
AW.  liiogr.  tienerale^  xvii,  808  ;  Herzog,  Real-Fncy 
klopddle,  iv,  410  sq. ;  Heppe,  Die  conftt*.  Knitcicktlung 
drr  altprotett.  Kircke  Deutschtandi  (Marburg,  1854) ; 
Stulien  u.  Krittkm,  1855,  648;  Schmidt,  in  Zritsckrifl 
f.  d.  hist  or.  Theologe,  184D;  Dorner,  Ocschickte  d.prot. 
TkeotogU  (MUnrhen,  1867.  8vo),  361-874 ;  Gicseler.CA. 
Uittory,  ed.  Smith,  vol.  iv,  §  37;  and  the  articles  Aui- 
AI  IKIRI8TIC  CoNTitovKitsies;  Syneuoistic  Costko- 

VKKSY. 


of  a  plant)  stands  in  the  Auth. 
ve  in  part  of  two  Heb.  words. 


Flag  (at  the 

Vers,  as  the  re 
See  Botany. 

l.^eAi«'(Sinst;  Sept.Grssciies  a\i,axH,^ovTopov; 
Vulg.  locus  pnlustrie,  cxrrectttrn).  a  word,  according  to 
Jerome  (Com men/,  in  Isa.  xix,  7),  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  denoting  "  any  green  and  coarse  herbage,  such  as 
rushes  and  reeds,  which  grows  in  marshy  places" 
(comp.  Gesenius,  The*.  Ifrb.  p.  67).    In  Job  viii,  11,  it 
is  asked,  "  Can  the  acku  ("  Hag")  grow  without  wa- 
ter?"   It  seems  proliablc  that  some  specific  plant  is 
here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  prove  (Hi- 
erob.  i.  342),  for  the  achu  is  mentioned  with  the  gome 
or  "papyrus."    See  the  treatise  of  Hup|K»ch,  De  pa- 
pyro,  etc.  (Coburg,  1772;  with  the  Adlitanunt.  ib. 
1777).   The  word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli,  2, 18, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  seven  well-favored  kine  came 
up  out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  achu  (-'meadow"). 
Now  it  is  generally  well  known  that  most  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
which  grow  in  ita  vicinity,  are  not  well  suited  as  f«iod 
for  cattle ;  some  being  vera*  waterv,  others  verv  coarse 
in  texture,  and  some  possessed  of  acrid  and  even  poi- 
sonous properties.    None,  therefore,  of  the  Alg*  can 
l»e  intended,  nor  any  species  of  Jiutomu*,  or  "(lower- 
ing rush"  (as  might  be  inferred  from  one  rendering  of 
the  Sept.).    The  different  kinds  of  Juncus,  or  rush, 
though  abounding  in  such  situations,  are  not  suited 
for  pa<turagc,  and,  in  fact,  are  avoided  by  cattle.  So 
arc  the  majority  of  the  Cgperncetr,  or  sedge  tribe ;  and 
also  the  numerous  species  of  Otrer,  which  grow  in 
nvibt  situations,  yet  yield  a  very  coarse  grass,  which 
is  scarcely  if  ever  touched  by  cattle.    A  few  species 
of  Cypems  serve  as  pasturage,  aud  the  roots  of  some 
of  them  are  esculent  and  aromatic  ;  but  these  must  be 
dug  up  l*fore  cattle  can  feed  on  them.    Some  sjmi  ies 
of  ScirpuM,  or  duli-rush,  however,  serve  as  food  for  cat- 
tle :  8.  csjtit'itus,  for  instance,  is  the  principal  food  of 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  from  the 
beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  May.    Varieties  of 
8.  miritiinus,  found  in  dim-rent  countries,  and  a  few 
of  the  numerous  kinds  of  Cy|»cracea)  common  in  In- 
dian pastures,  as  t'y/xrus  diibius  and  hextut'ichiiw,  are 
also  eaten  by  cattle.    Therefore,  if  any  specific  plant 
is  intended,  as  seems  implied  in  what  goes  before,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  edible  species  of  scirpus  or  cyjierus, 
perhaps  C.  esculrntus,  which,  however,  has  distinct  Ar- 
abic names:  or  it  may  lie  a  true  grass;  some  species 
of  panic um.  for  instance,  which  form  excellent  pasture 
in  warm  countries,  and  several  of  which  irrow  luxuri- 
antly in  the  neighborhood  of  water.    But  it  is  well 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  warm  countries  subject 
to  excessive  drought  that  the  only  pasturage  to  which 
cattle  can  resort  is  a  green  strip  of  different  grasses, 
with  some  sedges,  which  runs  along  the  banks  of  riv- 
ers or  of  pieces  of  water,  varying  more  or  less  in 
breadth  according  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  that  is, 
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the  distance  of  water  from  the  surface.  Cattle  emerg- 
ing from  rivers,  which  they  may  often  be  seen  doing 
in  hot  countries,  would  naturally  go  to  such  green 
heritage  a*  intimated  in  this  passage  of  Genesis,  and 
which,  as  indicated  in  .lob  xviii,  2,  could  not  grow 
without  water  in  a  warm,  dry  country  and  climate. 
Kitto  {Put.  Mb.  on  Genesis,  Lc)  identities  this  sedge 
with  the  ua\ivaHa\\i\  of  Thcophrastus  {Hist.  Plant. 
iv,  8,  12),  which  plant  was  much  eaten  hy  sheep  and 
cattle.  There  is,  however,  much  doulit  as  to  what  the 
malinathalla  denotes,  a-  Schneider  lias  shown.  Thc- 
odotion,  in  Job  viii,  11,  has  a\i ;  and  a\i  occurs  in  the 
Sept.  (I*a.  xix,  7)  also  as  the  representative  of  ril? 
(A.  V.  "paper  reeds"),  which  word  is  explained  by 
Gescnius,  naked  places  without  trees  —  the  grassy 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  same  Greek 
word  is  used  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  Eccles.  xi,  16  (a\i 
or  d\n,  for  the  copies  vary).  As  no  similar  name  is 
known  to  be  applied  to  any  plant  or  plants  in  Hebrew, 
endeavors  have  been  made  to  find  a  similar  one  so  n|>- 
plied  in  the  cognate  languages  (see  Jahlonski,  Opusc. 
i,  45 ;  ii,  159,  ed.  Te- Water),  and,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Harris  {Sat.  Hist,  of  the  Mble,  s.  v.),  the  learned  Cha- 
pellon  says,  "  Wc  have  no  radix  for  TIX,  unless  we  de- 
rive it,  as  Schultons  does  {fomment.  in  Job,  1.  c.\  from 
the  Arabic  <irAi,  to  bind  or  join  together."  Hence  it 
h  is  been  inferred  that  it  might  be  some  one  of  the 
grasses  or  sedges  employed  in  former  times,  as  some 
still  are,  for  making  ropes.  But  there  is  probably 
some  other  Arabic  root  which  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained, or  which  may  have  liccotne  obsolete ;  for 
there  are  numerous  words  in  the  Arabic  language  hav- 
ing reference  to  greenness,  all  of  which  have  akh  as  a 
common  element.  Thus  nkhyas,  thickets,  dark  groves, 
places  full  of  reeds  or  flags,  in  which  animals  take 
shelter;  akhrvis,  putting  forth  leaves;  so  akhzirar, 
greenness,  verdure  ;  ukhchish  d>,  almunding  in  grass. 
These  may  be  connected  with  kah,  a  common  term  for 
grass  in  Northern  India,  derived  from  the  Persian, 
whence  amber  is  calkd  kah  -  robthfh  gra«s  -  atlracter. 
See  RtKP. 

2.  Suph.  (r*3,  Sept.  i'Xoc.  Vulg.  carectvm,  pelagus) 
occurs  frequently  in  the  O.  T.  in  connection  with  ynm, 
"sea,"  to  denote  the  "Red  Sea"  (q.  v.).  The  term 
here  appears  to  Ik»  u*cd  in  a  very  wide  sense  to  denote 
M  weeds  of  any  kind."  The  gam-suph.  therefore,  is  the 
"  sea  of  weeds,"  and  perhaps,  as  Stanley  (S.  and  P.  p. 
6,  note)  observes,  snph  "may  I*  applied  to  any  aque- 
ous vegetation,"  which  wouid  include  the  arborescent 
coral  growths  for  which  this  sea  is  celebrated,  as  well 
as  the  different  alira?  w  hich  grow  at  the  bottom :  see 
Pliny  (/{.  S.  xiii,  25)  and  Shaw  {Trateh,  p.  387,  fol. 
1738).  who  speaks  of  a  "variety  of  alga-  and  fuci  that 
grow  within  its  channel,  and  n't  low  water  are  left  in 
great  quantities  upon  the  sea-shore"  (see  also  p.  38-1). 
The  word  snph  in  Jonah  ii,  5,  translated  "weeds"  by 


the  A.  V.,  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  reference  to  "  sea- 
weed," and  more  especially  to  the  long,  ribbon-like 
fronds  of  the  iAiminaritr,  or  the  entangled  masses  of 
Fuci.  In  Exod.  ii,  3,  5,  however,  where  we  read  that 
Moses  was  laid  "  in  the  suph,  A.  V.  '  flags,'  by  the  riv- 
er's brink,"  it  is  probable  that  "  reeds"  or  "rushes," 
etc.,  are  denoted,  as  Kab.  Salomon  explains  it,  "a  place 
thick  with  reeds."  (See  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii,  66.)  The 
gamsuph  in  the  Coptic  version  (as  in  Exod.  x,  11*;  xiii, 
18 ;  I'sa.  cvi,  7,  9,  22)  is  rendered  "the  Sari-sea."  The 
word  sari  is  the  old  Egyptian  fur  a  sedge  of  some  kind. 
Jablonski  {Ojiusc.  i,  266)  gives  J  uncus  as  its  rendering, 
and  compares  a  passage  in  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant. 

iv,  8,  §  2,  5)  which  thus  describes  the  mri:  "The  uri 
grows  in  water  about  marshes  and  those  watery  places 
which  the  river  after  its  return  to  its  bed  leaves  be- 
hind, it ;  it  has  a  hard  and  closely-twisted  root,  from 
which  spring  the  saria  (stalks)  so-called."    Pliny  {H. 

5.  xiii, 23)  thus  speaks  of  this  plant :  "  The  sari,  w hirh 
grows  about  the  Nile,  is  a  shrubby  kind  of  plant  (?), 
commonly  being  about  two  cubits  high,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thumb;  it  has  the  panicle  {coma)  of  the 
papyrus,  and  is  similarly  eaten  ;  the  root,  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  is  used  in  blacksmiths'  shops  instead  of 
charcoal."  Sprengel  {Hut.  Herb,  i,  78)  identities  the 
sari  of  Theophrastus  with  the  Cgjtrnisfastiguitus,  Linn.; 
but  the  description  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  a  sufficient 
basis  for  identification.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
tnph  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  like  our 
English  "  weeds."  It  cannot  lie  restricted  to  denote 
alga,  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  show,  because  none 
of  the  proper  alga;  are  found  in  the  Nile.  Lady  Cal- 
cott  {Srript.  Herb.  p.  158)  thinks  the  Zostera  marina 
("grasii-wrack")  may  be  intended,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  favor  of  such  an  opinion.    The  suph  of  Iaa.  xix, 

6,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  the  kaneh,  appears  to  be 
used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  denote  some  s|iecics 
of  "  reed"  or  "  tall  grass."    There  are  various  kinds 

|  of  Cyperac<r  and  tall  Craminarete,  such  as  Arundo  and 
Savcharum,  in  Egypt.    See  Wkku, 

Flag  {as  a  military  term)  is  represented  generally 
in  Heb.  by  Vsn,  de'gtl.  such  being  those  borne  by  the 
Israelitish  camp  during  their  inarch  through  the  wil- 
]  derness.  Each  three  tribes  had  a  banner  of  this  de- 
scription (Numb.  i.  52 ;  ii,  2  sq. ;  x,  14  sq.),  of  the  col- 
or and  form  of  which  the  Rabbins  have  many  legend- 
ary stories  (see  Jonathan  on  Numb,  ii ;  comp.  Carp- 
zov,  App  ir.  p.  667  sq.).  The  tribe  of  Judah  (together 
with  Issachar  and  Zel  ulon)  liore  as  a  device  a  young 
lion  (compare  Gen.  xlix,  9);  the  tribe  of  Reulien  (with 
Simeon  and  Gad)  a  man  (according  to  Jonathan,  a  stag, 
instead  of  the  bullock,  as  a  memento  of  the  golden  calf, 
Gen.  xlix,  6);  Ephraim  (with  Manasseh  and  Benja- 
min), a  steer  (boys,  according  to  Jonathan);  Dan  (with 
Ashcr  and  Naphtuli),  an  eagle  (according  to  Jonathan, 
a  cerastes  ;  comp.  (Jen.  xlix,  17),  on  their  tribal  stand- 
ard. How  the  feldensigns  of  the  several  families, 
which  in  those  passages  are  called  r*TX,  signs,  differ- 
ed from  these  C^JH,  is  not  clearly  defined.  The  as- 
sertion of  colored  pennants  (Harmcr,  i,  478)  is  not  sus- 
tained by  proof.  On  the  pretended  motto  upon  the 
banner  of  the  Maccabees,  see  MACt  AB.ei9.  C3,  net, 
which  is  often  taken  for  a  banner,  is  a  military  signal 
raised  upon  a  mountain  as  a  telegraphic  notice  (Isa. 

v,  26;  xiii,  2;  xxiii,  3;  xxx,  17;  lxii,  10,  etc. ;  comp. 
Cicero,  Attic,  x,  17;  Mncrob.  Saturn,  i,  16),  and  may 
have  usually  consisted  of  a  high  pole  with  a  streamer 
flying  from  its  summit.  Others  regard  it  rather  as  a 
beacon  fire  {Trvpm'ic,  tyirvr-V  ;  comp.  Curtins,  v,  2,  7 ; 
vii,  7,  5,  13).  See  gener.illv  Fubcr.  ii, 462  sq.;  Jshn, 
II,  ii,  462  sq. ;  Celsius,  f),  VrsiUis  Ifebr.  (Ups.il.  1727). 

|  To  the  Roman  standards,  ayiilr  (Josephus,  War,  iii, 
i  62;  comp.  Hermann,  ad  Lucian.  canscrib.  hist.  p.  185), 
an  allusion  apparently  occurs  in  Matt,  xxiv,  28.  (On 
,  the  Egyptian  ensigns,  sec  Wilkinson,  i,  294;  Rosel- 
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I'm',  II,  tit.  230.)  The  Persians  under  Cyrus  tx»ro  the 
same  symbol  (Xeuopli.  Cyrttji.  vii,  i,  4;  but  F.zck.  xvii, 
3  is  not  in  |x>iiit,  being  •  reference  to  Chalda'au  usages). 
Sec  generally  Lydii  $yiri.  saa.  de  re  tuilit.  iii,  7.  Com- 
pare Bax.vkk. 

Flagellants  (Lit.  Jiagellare,  to  scourge),  a  name 
given  to  certain  fanatical  sects  from  the  12th  to  the 
]5tli  century,  who  used  the  scourge  as  a  means  of  pu- 
blication. See  Discipline  ok  tiik  Lash.  They 
were  alsi»  called  crucj'tti,  crurifratret,  because  they 
h-ld  it  their  duty,  as  they  said,  to  copy  the  sufferings 
of  Christ;  and  acrph  iii,  because  of  their  separation 
from  the  Roman  Church  authority.  Their  excesses 
were  only  the  natural  development  of  certain  features 


flames  is  preserved  by  the  German  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians. At  Sangerhausen,  in  the  year  141-1,  no  fewer 
than  ninety -one  were  burned"  (tlnctfc.  Mtlrop.  s.  v.). 
In  the  year  131*9  a  society  of  this  character,  the  White 
Brethren  (Biunchi).  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Ita- 
ly, and  were  everywhere  enthusiastically  welcomed 
both  by  the  clergy  and  the  populace;  but  no  sooner 
h. id  they  reached  the  papal  territory  than  their  leader 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  whole  array  dispersed.  Af- 
ter this  procesMnn*  of  Flagellants  were  led  through 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France  by  the  Domini- 
can Vincentius  Ferrentius,  who  may  *|terha|«  have 
been  the  secret  instigator  of  the  White  Brethren.  But 
such  procession.*  having  l>ccn  condemned  at  lite  Couti- 


of  the  Roman  discipline  [see  Pknaxce;  Penitential  I  cil  of  Constance,  he  also  discontinued  them  (Gicseler, 


Disi.  ipi.inkJ;  espi'i-ially  of  the  belief,  springing  from 
the  system  of  indulgences,  that  the  mercy  of  God  could 
be  propitiated  by  self-inflicted  punishments.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  society  of  Flagellants  appeared  in  Padua 
in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Amid  the  con- 
tests between  the  (iuelphs  and  Ghibcllines,  cruelty 


§  12*>).  Gicseler  gives  extracts  from  the  trial  at  San- 
gerhaiifpn,  1414,  with  many  of  their  articles  of  doc- 
trine (Church  History.  §  120).  See  Boilcau,  I list  aire 
det  FlugtUans  (Paris,  1700, 12mo);  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist. 
cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii;  cent,  xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v;  cent, 
xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v ;  Forstcmann,  Die  chrul.  Geuslerg*. 


and  rapine  were  followed  by  remorse;  and  about  12C0  seUschtfun  (llulle,  l*2rt);  Jlereog,  IleuUEncyklop.  iv, 
public  associations  sprang  up  for  the  purpose  of  disci-  • 
pline,  under  ;he  name  of  Flagellantes.    In  an  edict 
of  the  marquis  of  E«ta  and  the  people  of  Ferrara  for 


/26  sq.  ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  (Tornsy's),  v,  512. 
Flagellation.   See  Scocroe. 


their  suppression,  they  are  termed  Le  Compignir  de 
Rattuti,  and  >Voi  t'itu  Scopt*  /ire  Ftutigtttinnis.  Mura- 
tori  has  given  a  plate  of  the  thongs  which  they  em- 
ployed against  th -niselvcs  (Antiq.  I  la!,  me  I.  trvi,vi, 
46:').  Self-scourging  wits  practised  in  the  open  streets, 
and  little  regard  was  paid  to  decency.  A  hermit 
named  Rainier,  of  Perugia,  is  named  as  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  and  his  success  was  wonderful.    Vast  bodies 

•f  men,  girded  with  rones,  marched  in  procession,  with 

,            ,.    1   .                    ,  -                  i  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  conhrmed  by  the 
song<  and  praver,  through  the  cities,  and  from  one  citv     **  ,  •.  °           'c    , '  ,.  -  ,  .  J  , 

.l         ii-          .r          |    .                   .„.    •     renderings  of  the.  Sept.  (Afiyoj'ov,  auomrn,  iriuuara) 
to  another,  calling  on  the  people  to  repent.    All  hos-       .    ,  »     ...  '    >       ,        '  UJ„-JZL  u. 


Flagon,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to  render 
two  distinct  Hebrew  terms. 

1.  Ash' shah',  n'^rs  (2  Sam.  vi,  19;  i  Chron.  xvi, 
3;  Cant,  ii,  ii;  Hos.  iii,  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this 
word,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  Gescniu*  CThts. 
JItb.  p.  NHS),  is  a  rate  of  pressed  rutins  (q.  v.),  such  as 
are  a  common  refreshment  in  the  East,  especially  for 
travellers.    See  Cakk.    He  derives  it  from  a  root 


*  and  of  the  Vulgate  (Manila,  but  in  Ho*.  r»Wi«,  in 
"— '  -'  1  c'  --*  1  -'- — ^  •— »  jilso  br 


tilities  ceassd.    The  momentary  impression  produced 

,  „  -      .  i   .      i»  J     *  i       Cunt,  flow,  where  the  Sept.  has  uvna),  and  ah 

l»*  thes-  movements  was  profound,  but  it  did  not  last  .        .  • ,.     '.         ...  C,  '   \  . 

,  •  *  .  *  ,  At      the  indications  of  the  largum  Pseudoton.  am 

long,     rrom  Itily  the  contagion  passed  over  ths 

Alps;  large  Ijodies  wandered  over  Carniola,  Austria, 

and  even  as  far  as  Poland 


In  a  few  years  they  dis- 
appeared. Under  the  alarm  of  the  great  plague  of  th? 
following  century  th?  Flagellants  revived  again.  The 
plague  reached  Itily  in  1347,  and  carried  off  through- 
out Europe  millions  of  persons :  1,2 JO, 000  in  Germany, 
where,  in  134l>,  the  Flagellants  ''arose  afresh,  with  in- 
creased enthusiasm.  They  wandered  through  several 
provinces,  whipping  themselves,  and  propagating  the 
most  extravagint  doctrines,  namely,  that  flagellation 
was  of  equal  virtue  with  the  sacraments ;  that  the  for- 
giveness of  all  sins  was  to  be  obtained  by  it,  exclusive 
of  the  merits  of  ChriH;  that  the  old  law  of  Christ  was 
soon  to  be  abolished,  and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining 
the  baptism  of  blood,  to  be  administered  by  whipping, 
was  to  Ik-  substituted  in  its  place.  Clement  VI  issued 
a  bull  against  them  (Oct.  20, 1349),  and  in  many  places 
their  leaden  were  burned.  They  are  again  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  as  venting  yet 
stranger  and  more  mystical  tenets  in  Thuringia  and 
Lower  Saxony.  They  rejected  every  branch  of  exter- 
nal worship,  entertained  sonn  wild  notions  respecting 
the  evil  spirit,  and  held  that  the  person  who  believes 
what  is  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  repeats  fre- 
quently the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at 
certain  times  lashes  his  body  severely  as  a  voluntary 


1  the 

Mishna  iXedarim,  (5,  §  1»).  In  the  passage  in  Ilosca 
there  is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practice  of  offering 
such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  U-  traced  to  Luther,  w  ho  in  the 
first  two  of  the  alxive  passages  has  rin  XOsstl  I  Fein, 
and  in  the  last  Knnne  Wein;  but  primarily  to  the  in- 
terpretations of  modern  Jews  (o.  g.  Gemara,  Jiaba 
liathra,  and  Targum  on  Chronicles),  grounded  on  a 
false  etymology  (sec  Michaelis,  quoted  by  Gesenius, 
and  the'observations  of  the  latter,  as  above).  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  the  first  two  passages  the  words 
"of  wine"  are  interpolated,  and  that  in  the  last  "of 
wine"  should  bo    of  grapes."    Sec  Fruit. 

2.  Ne'bet,  ^23  (Isn.  xxii,  24 \  which  is  commonly 
used  for  a  liottle  (q.  v.)  or  vessel,  originally  prob  ihly 
a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of  pottery  (l«n.  xxx, 
14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs  (Psu.  Ivii,  9.  etc.) 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gener- 
ally '•  psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "viol"),  a  meaning 
which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  ami  the  Arabic  and 
Vulgate  (wnvsici),  and  Luther,  and  given  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  however,  seems  to  have 
aimed  to  follow  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  (confused- 
ly imtptpiifitvoi),  and  with  this  agree  Oeseniua 
(Commml.  in  loc.)  and  Filrst  (llrbr.  Hand*,  a.  v.), 
as  being   agreeable   to  the   parallel   H'lSMt,  hotels 


punishment  for  the  transgressions  he  has  committed,  '  (»  cups,"  Vnlg.  crulene).    See  Musical  Inhtiu'MENTS  ; 
shall  obtain  eternal  salvation.    The  infection  spread  '  Pitcmkk. 
rapidlv.  and  occasioned  much  disorder;  for,  bv  trav- I 

elling  in  such  numiiers,  thev  gave  rise  to  seditious  '  Flake  is  the  rendering  In  the  A.  v.  nt  .lob  xl»,  IS 
dWturl-ancea  and  to  very  many  excesses.    The  shame-  \  (" the  of  hi»  ['•  c-  leviathan's]  flesh  are  joined 

ful  exposure  of  their  persons,  and  their  extortion  of  j  together,"  ^p?^,  hare  clung,  i.  e.  are  rigid  >,  for  50"?, 


alms,  rendered  them  so  obnoxious  to  the  higher  clergy 
and  to  the  more  respectable  classes,  that  several  princes 
in  Germany  and  Italy  endeavored  to  suppress  their 
irregularities,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia 
expelled  them  from  their  territories.    A  numerous 


list  of  these  fanatics  who  were  condemned  to  the  j  ing  as  in  the  ox. 


mappnf,  something  pemlulou*  (elsewhere  only  Amos 
viii,  fi,  for  refute  of  grain,  as  that  which  falls  away  in 
winnowing,  i.  c.  chatD,  referring  to  the  dewlaps  or 
flabby  parts  on  the  lielly  of  the  crocodile  (q.  v.).  w  hich 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  body,  instead  of  loosely  hang- 
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FLAMEN 


Flamboyant  (Yr.fi:imbeau=iL  torch),  "a  term 
applied  by  the  antiquaries  of  France  to  the  style  of 
architecture  which  was 
contemporary  in  that 
country  with  the  Per- 
pendicular of  England, 
from  the  flame -like 
waving*  of  its  tracery. 
It  ought  perhaps  to 
be  regarded  as  a  viti- 
ated Decorated  rather 
than  a  diwtiiict  style, 
though  nome  of  it* 
characteristic*  are  pe- 
culiar, and  it  seldom 
jsissesses  the  purity  or 
boldness  of  earlier  ages ; 
in  rich  works  the  in- 
tricacy and  redundan- 
cy of  the  ornaments 
are  sometimes  truly  sur- 
prising. One  of  the 
most  striking  and  uni 
venal  features  is  the 
waving  arrangement  of 
the  tracery  of  the  windows,  panels,  etc." 

Flame  (prop.  -Jj5,  liluib,  ^Au±),  the  incandescent 
vnpor  of  fire,  with  which  latter  term  it  is  usually  found 
connected  in  the  llible.  The  only  thing  respecting 
fire  which  calls  for  explanation  here  is  its  symliolical 
use.  In  this  we  may  distinguish  a  lower  and  a  higher 
sense :  a  lower,  when  the  reference  is  simply  to  the 
burning  heat  of  the  clement,  in  which  respect  any  vehe- 
ment affection,  such  as  anger,  indignation,  shame,  love, 
is  wont  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  fire  in  the  bosom  of  the  in- 


ly into  view ;  it  was  this  which  had  in  every  form  to 
1*  pressed  most  urgently  upon  the  consciences  of  men, 
as  a  counteractive  to  the  polluting  influences  of  idola- 
t  ry,  and  of  essential  moment  to  a  proper  apprehension 
of  the  covenant.  But  in  the  new,  as  well  as  in  the 
<  >ld,  when  the  same  form  of  representation  is  employed, 
it  is  the  same  aspect  of  the  divine  character  that  is 
meant  to  be  exhibited.  Thus,  at  the  commenctment 
of  the  Gospel  era,  when  John  the  Baptist  came  forth 
announcing  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  he  spoke  of  him  as 
coming  to  baptize  with  (ire  as  well  as  with  the  Spirit, 
not  less  to  burn  up  the  chaff  with  Are  unquenchable 
than  to  gather  in  the  wheat  into  his  garner  (Matt.  Hi. 
U,  12).  The  language  is  substantially  that  of  an  Old- 
Testament  prophet  (Mai.  iii,  2;  iv,  1);  and  it  points, 
not,  as  is  often  represented,  to  the  enlightening,  puri- 
fying, love-enkindling  agency  of  Christ,  but  to  the  se- 
vere and  retributive  effects  of  his  appearance.  He 
was  to  be  set  for  judgment  as  well  as  for  mercy;  for 
mercy  indeed  first,  but  to  those  who  rejected  the  mer- 
cy, and  hardened  themselves  in  sin,  also  for  judgment. 
To  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit  of  light,  holiness,  and 
love,  is  what  should  ever  follow  on  a  due  submission  to 
his  authority  :  but  a  baptism  *ith  fire—  the  fire  of  di- 
vine wrath  here  (John  iii,  86),  growing  into  fire  un- 
quenchable hereafter— should  be  the  inevitable  portion 
of  such  as  set  themselves  in  rebellion  against  him. 

It  is  true  that  tire  in  its  symbolical  use  is  also  spo- 
ken of  as  purifying — the  emblem  of  a  healing  process 
effected  upon  the  spiritual  natures  of  persons  in  cove- 
nant with  God.  We  read,  not  merely  of  tire,  but  of 
refiner's  fire,  nnd  of  a  spirit  of  burning  purging  away 
the  dross  and  impurity  of  Jerusalem  (Mai.  iii,  2;  Isa. 
iv,  4).  Still  it  is  a  work  of  severity  and  judgment 
that  is  indicated;  yet  its  sphere  is,  not  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  corrupt  world,  but  the  mixed  communitv  of 
dividual  affected  (1'sa.  xxxix,  3;  Jcr.  xx,  9);  and  a  I  the  lord's  people,  with  many  false  members  to  be 
higher,  which  is  ulso  by  much  the  more  common  one 
in  Scripture,  when  it  is  regarded  as  imaging  the  more 
distinctive  properties  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this 
symbolical  use  of  fire  the  reference  is  to  its  powerful, 
penetrating  agency,  and  the  terrible  melting,  seeming- 
ly resistless,  effects  it  is  capable  of  producing.  So 
viewed,  fire,  especially  a  "  flame  [n2^]  of  fire"  (Exod. 
iii,  2),  is  the  chosen  symbol  of  the  holiness  of  God, 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  consuming  hatred  of  sin, 
and  can  endure  nothing  in  its  presence  but  what  is  in 
accordance  with  the  pure  and  good.  There  is  consid- 
erable variety  in  the  application  of  the  symbol,  but  the 
passages  are  all  explicable  by  a  reference  to  this  fun- 
damental idea.  God,  for  example,  is  called  "a  con- 
suming fire"  (Heb.  xii,  20;  comp.  rilffad,  an  intense 
flame);  to  dwell  with  him  is  to  dwell  "with  devour- 
ing fire"  (Isa.  xxxiii,  14);  as  manifested  even  in  the 
glorified  Redeemer,  "  his  eyes  are  like  a  flame  of  fire" 
(Hev.  ii,  IX);  his  aspect  when  coming  for  judgment  is 
as  if  a  fire  went  before  him,  or  a  scorching  flnme  com- 
passed him  about  (Psa.  xcvii,  3;  2  Thess.  i.8)_in  these, 
nnd  many  similar  representations  occurring  in  Scrip- 


purged  out,  and  the  individual  lieliever  himself  with 
an  old  man  of  corruption  in  his  members  to  be  morti- 
fied and  cast  off.  The  Spirit  of  holiness  tins  a  work 
of  judgment  to  execute  also  there;  and  with  respect 
to  that  it  might  doubtless  be  said  that  Christ  Itaptizea 
eac  h  one  of  his  people  with  fire.  But  in  the  discourse 
of  the  Baptist  the  reference  is  rather  to  different  class- 
es of  pe-sons  than  to  different  kinds  of  operation  in  the 
same  person ;  he  points  to  the  partakers  of  grace  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  children  of  apostasy  and  per- 
dition on  the  other.  Nor  is  the  reference  materially 
different  in  the  emblem  of  tongues,  like  as  of  fire, 
which  sat  on  the  apostles  at  Pentecost,  and  in  the  fire 
that  is  said  to  go  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  symbolical 
witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse  (Acts  ii,  8;  Rev.  xi,  5). 
In  both  cases  the  fire  indicated  the  power  of  holiness 
to  be  connected  with  the  ministrations  of  Christ's 
chosen  witnessef — a  power  that  should,  as  it  were, 
bum  up  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  consume  the 
enmity  of  men's  hearts,  and  prove  a  resistless  wea|<on 
again*!  the  power  and  malice  of  the  adversary.  Com- 
pare Firm. 

Flamen.  according  to  Varm  and  Festus,  from  fla- 
ture,  it  is  the  relation  of  God  to  sin  that  is  more  espe-  men,  the  band  of  white  wool  wrapped  about  the  cap, 


cially  in  view,  and  the  searching,  intense,  all-consum- 
ing operation  of  his  holiness  in  regard  to  it.  They 
who  are  themselves  conformed  to  this  holiness  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  it  ;  they  can  dwell  amid  iU  light 
and  glory  as  in  their  proper  element ;  like  Moses,  can 
enter  the  flame-enwrapping  cloud  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, and  abide  in  it  unscathed,  though  it  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  others  "  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of 
the  mount"  (Exod.  xxiv.  17,  18).  Hence  we  can  eas- 
ily explain  why  in  Old-Testament  times  the  appear- 
ance of  fire,  ami  in  particular  the  pillar  of  fire  (envel- 
oped in  a  cloud,  as  if  to  shade  and  restrain  its  ex  cos- 


was  tiic  title  given  to  members  of  a  college  of  Roman 
priests  devoted  severally  to  the  service  of  a  particular 
deity.  "  hivitqve  alii*  Sactrdot* $,  omnihit  /WJfrva, 
rinrpili*  Flammn  tvnto,"  says  Cicero  (/*  //j.  ii,  8). 
Each  received  his  distinctive  name  from  that  of  the 
god  to  whose  service  he  was  devoted — ik  homtm  tingitli 
cognomen  habrnt  al>  to  <leo  qwii  tanra  faciunt  (Varro,  Dt 
Ling.  Lot.  v.  8-1).  There  were  two  classes  of  flamens, 
(1.)  those  styled  flaminu  majorrt,  and  always  patri- 
cians, viz.  the  fl.  dialis,  martial  is,  and  quirinalis,  in- 
stituted by  Xuma,  according  to  Livy  (i,  20),  to  t.ike 
charge  of  those  religious  services  which  had  hitherto 


sive  brightness  and  power),  was  taken  as  the  nppropri-  been  functions  of  the  kingly  office ;  and  (2.)  the  fia- 


ate  form  of  the  divine  presence  nnd  glory  ;  for  in  those 
times,  which  were  more  peculiarly  the  times  of  the  law, 
it  was  the  holiness  of  God  that  came  most  prominent- 


mlnet  minor**,  who  might  be,  and  usually  were  pi  o  be- 
about  twelve  in  number,  and  instituted  at  vari- 
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The  flamens  were  in  the  earlier  times  nominated  by 
the  Cotnitia  Curiata  (in  the  case  of  the  dial  is  three  be- 
ing designated),  hut  ufter  the  enactment  of  the  Lex 
Domitia  (B.C.  104)  they  were  named  by  the  Comitia 
Tribnta,  and  when  thus  nominated  were  received  {cap- 
ti)  and  inaugurated  by  the  pontifex  maxima*,  who  al- 
ways claimed  paramount  authority  over  them.  The 
office  was  for  life,  hut  forfeitable  for  a  breach  of  duty, 
or  on  the  occurrence  of  some  accident  of  ill  omen  while 
engaged  in  priestly  functions.  Their  official  dress  was 
the  apex,  a  sort  of  close-fitting  cap,  the  hena,  \\mva.  a 
thick  woollen  clonk  (see  Smith,  Diet.  A  ntig.  a.  v.),  and  a 
lanrel  wreath.  The  highest  in  rank  and  honor  was  the 
flamcn  dialis,  or  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  must  lx>  the  son 
of  parents  united  in  marriage  by  the  ceremony  of  roi»- 
farrtalio  (which  rule  prolwbly  applied  to  all  the  nui jo- 
res),  and  who  was  himself  married  by  the  same  form  to 
his  wife,  officially  styled  flamiuica,  whose  aid  was  so 
indispensable  to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  priestly 
offices  that,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  he  was  forced 
to  resign,  since  the  tiamen  dialis  could  not  marry 
again.  He  was  subject  to  many  restrictions — among 
others,  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  city  for  a  single 
night  (though  this  rule  was  somewhat  modified  by  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius),  or  to  sleep  out  of  his  bed  for  three 
consecutive  nights ;  to  touch  or  mount  a  horse,  or  look 
upon  an  army  drawn  up  outside  of  the  pumarium ;  nor 
could  he  take  an  oath,  hence  he  could  not  he  a  consul 
or  governor  of  a  province,  and  was,  it  would  appear, 
Bummo  jure,  excluded  from  all  civil  office*,  and  made 
J  are  adsidmtm  sacrrJotem  (Li  v.  i,  2'i).  Furthermore, 
be  could  not  wear  a  ring  nisi  p<rrio  ft  casm,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  or  go  out  without  his  proper  head- 
dress, or  allow  a  knot  in  his  attire,  touch  Hour,  leaven, 
leavened  hread,  a  dead  body,  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy, 
beans,  or  raw  flesh.  Similar  restrictions  followed  the 
actions  of  the  haminica.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flu- 
men  dialis  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  viz.  exemption 
from  parental  control,  an  ex  officio  seat  in  the  senate, 
a  lictor,  the  right  to  use  the  tella  curulu  and  the  toga 
prtrttjcht,  the  seat  next  below  the  rex  sucriliculus  at 
banquets,  and  the  right  of  sanctuary  for  his  house. 
His  distinctive  dress  was  the  albogalcrus  (see  Hope's 
Costumes,  pi.  260).  Of  the  jlanun  mtirtuiiit,  or  priest 
of  Mars,  and  the  flam^n  muriwdis,  or  priest  of  Quirimts, 
less  frequent  mention  is  made,  and  of  the  famines  mi- 
mires  hut  little  is  known  beyond  the  names.  The  mu- 
nicipal towns  also  had  flamens,  and  after  it  Itecame  a 
custom  to  deify  the  emperors,  flamens  were  appointed, 
both  in  Rome  and  the  provinces,  to  attend  to  tbeir 
worship.— Smith,  Diet.  Overt  and  Roman  Antiq.  s.  v. ; 
Ramsay,  Man.  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v.;  Livy,  I,  20;  v,  52; 
Epit.  xix,  xxvii,  8;  xxix,  88;  xxx,  26;  xxxi,  50; 
xxxvii,  51 ;  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii,  68,  71 ;  iv,  16 ;  Plutarch, 
J\Wi,  7,  and  Quest.  Rotn.  p.  Il  l,  118, 110, 164-170  (ed. 
Rciskc);  Festus,  s.  v.  Miirimtr  dignatione*  and  major** 
Jtamines;  Aulus  Gellius,  x,  15,  etc.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Flamiugiana.    See  Mensonitrs. 

Flank,  ^C2,  ke'sel,  the  loin  of  an  animal  (Job  xiv, 
27,  where  fatness  is  noted  as  a  sign  of  sclf-pnmpering) ; 
elsewhere  in  the  plur.  for  the  internal  muscles  of  the 
loins  near  the  kidneys,  to  which  the  fat  adhere*,  Or. 
xj^nat  (\mx.  iii.  4,  10,  15;  lv,  9;  vii,  4);  hence  the  vis- 
cera in  general,  metaphorically  for  the  inmost  feelings 
C"  loins,"  Psa.  xxxviii,  8).    See  Kkixs. 

Flash  ok  LiciiTNixo  (Ezek.  i,  14).  See  Lioht- 
kixo. 

Flatt,  a  name  borne  by  several  theological  writers 
of  Germany.  I.  Johasx  Jakob,  Ikmtj  nt  Balingcn  in 
1724,  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  t*»ean»e  tutor 
In  that  university  in' 1749.  He  was  successively  ap- 
pointed deacon  of  l^eonberg  In  1753.  of  Tubingen  in 
1757,  of  St.  I<eonard's  Church  at  Stuttgard  in  1750, 
p--i»tor  in  the  latter  city  in  1781,  court  preacher  in 
1783.  counsellor  of  the  Consistory  in  1784,  and  abbot 


of  Herrenalb  in  1791.  He  died  Sept.  16, 1792.  His 
principal  works  are :  Mtletemata  phiUnophico-tkrol  g'>ca 
ad  materia*  graeissimas  (d*  imputatioue  peccari  A  damit- 
ici : —  De  vivaria  Christi  sati» factum* :  —  De  humanw 
Christi  natural  omniprasmlUt  [Tub.  1750]): — Untersu- 
chung.  r.  d.  Simde  wider  d.  IhiUgen  Geist  (Lpz.  1770). 

II.  Johaxx  Fkikurich,  son  of  the  foregoing,  wa» 
born  at  TUbingen  Feb.  20, 1750,  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  his  native  city  iu  1798, 
and  died  Nov.  24,  1821.  His  principal  writings  are: 
Vtrsuche  throlog..hitiM-h  phUosapkiscAen  Inhults  (Lpz. 
1785)  -.—lieitrage  z.  Bestimmung.  ttc.  d.  Causaiitdt  (Lpz. 
17**) : — iSrirfr  a.  d.  ntortdischen  Erktnntmssgrutvle  der 
Religion  (Tub.  1789) : — Vorlesungen  6.  christlich*  Moral, 
herausgeg.  v.  Steudel  (Tab.  1823) : — Opuscula  Acadrvu- 
ica,  herausgeg.  v.  SUsskind  (TUb.  1820)  -—Magizmfar 
christlich*  Dogmtdik  u.  Moral  (TUb.  1796-1810).  Hoff- 
mann and  Klinghave  also  published  his  Vnrlrtunyen  it. 
d.  lirief  a.  d.  R<mer  (Tabing.  1825) :— a.  d.  KorintsVr 
(1827) : — a.  d.  Gidater  und  Epheser  (1828): — a.  d.  J'hi- 
lipper,  Kolosstr,  Thessalonicker  u.  I'hiUmtm  (1829): — 
a.  d.  Timotheus  u.  Titos  (1831).— Doering,  Gekkrt*  The- 
ol»gen  DeutixhlanJs,  i,  408. 

III.  Karl.  Christian,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  l<orn  at  Stuttgard  in  1772.  He  became  in  1812 
high  counsellor  of  the  Consistory  and  prebendary  of 
Stuttgard,  counsellor  of  the  university  in  1813,  prelate 
in  1822,  and  general  superintendent  at  LTm  in  1828. 
He  resigned  his  office  in  1842,  and  died  in  1843.  He 
wrote,  in  connection  with  Storr,  IsJtrbuch  d.  christi. 
Ihtgmatik  (2d  ed.,  1813,  2  vols. ;  transl.  by  Schmucker, 
Storr  and  Flatt  s  DiblicvJ  Thedogy,  Andover,  2d  ed., 
1836);  and  published,  in  connection  with  Ewald,  the 
Zeiischrift  z.  Xiihcng  chrutliche$i  Simis  (1815  1819,  3 
vols.).— Piercr,  L'nicrrs  d-Urikon,  s.  v. 

Flattich,  Johaxn  Fkikdrich,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  educator,  was  Itorn  in  1713  at  Beyhingen, 
near  Ludwigsbur.'.  After  studying  theology  at  Tu- 
bingen, he  liecume  in  succession  preacher  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Hohenaslierg  (1742).  pastor  of  Mettcrzimmern 
(1747),  and  pastor  at  Munchingen  (1760).  At  the  lat- 
ter place  he  died  in  1797.  Flattich  wrote  a  number 
of  works  and  essays  on  education,  as  Hausrrgrln,  I'om 
Ehestawl,  I'nferschiedliche  Gedanken,  Von  der  Anfer- 
ziefomg  der  Kinder.  Most  of  his  works  are  collected 
in  Leddcrhose.  Leben  und  Schriflen  d*s  J.  F.  Flattich 
(3d  edit.  Hcidelltem,  1856).  He  also  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  educators 
in  Southern  Germany,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
many  of  the  prominent  men  of  that  period.  See  Pal- 
mer, in  Herzog,  Renl-Fncyklop.  xix,  493;  Vftltor,  in 
Schmid,  Eniykiop.fur  das  Era* hungs-ttnd  Unttrrichts- 
tresen,  ii,  382.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Flavel,  John,  a  nonconformist  divine  and  writer 
of  practical  works,  was  born  in  Worcestershire,  Eng- 
land, in  1027.  Ho  was  in  early  life  religiously  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  and  completed  his  public  educa- 
tion at  Oxford.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the  Gos- 
pel ministry,  he  was  settled  at  Deptford  in  1650  as 
curate  to  Mr.  Walplate,  and  on  his  death  succeeded  to 
the  rectory.  In  1655  he  accepted  a  unanimous  and 
pressing  call  to  remove  to  Dartmouth,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  much  smaller  stipend,  but  had  a  larger  field 
of  usefulness.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  from  his  living 
for  nonconformity ;  he  did  not,  however,  forsake  his 
flock,  but  seized  every  opportunity  of  ministering  to 
their  spiritual  necessities.  His  colleague  dying  soon 
after,  the  whole  care  devolved  on  him.  On  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Oxford  Act  he  was  compelled  to  remove 
live  miles  from  Dartmouth,  to  Slapton,  wh»re  he  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  legal  disturbance,  and  when'  many 
of  his  fo-mer  flock,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
resorted  to  him,  and  he  at  times  stole  into  the  town  to 
visit  them.  Once,  while  preaching  in  a  wood,  he  was 
just  entering  on  his  discourse,  when  the  soldiers  snd« 
denly  rushed  in  and  dispersed  the  conventicle.  Sev 
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•ral  of  the  fugitives  were  apprehended  and  fined;  hut  ]  cr,  wm  horn  at  Villers-en-Prayeres,  near  Laon,  alxiut 
the  remainder,  rallying  after  the  effects  of  their  first  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century ;  was  made 
surprise  had  subsided,  conveyed  Mr.  Havel  to  a  more  |  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1628,  and  in  1690  professor 
retired  spot,  where  he  resumed  his  sermon.  In  1087,  '  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  of  Frunce.  Flnrigny  was 
when  James  II  dispensed  with  the  penal  luws,  Mr.  master  of  several  Oriental  languages,  and  wa«  comid- 
Flavel  came  forth  from  obscurity,  and  renewed  bis  ercd  one  of  the  best  critics  of  the  Bible  text  of  his  time, 
self-sacrificing  labors.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  Ho  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Abraham  Eeh- 
the  proposed  union  between  the  Presbyterian  and  In-  ellensis  (q.  v.)  and  Gabriel  Sionita  witii  regard  Jo 
dependent  churches,  which  was  effected  in  lG'.'l,  and,  the  correctne-s  of  the  polyglot  of  J.c  Jay,  which  was 
like  many  a  good  man  in  those  days,  fondly  anticipa-  finally  decided  against  him  by  n  committee  of  the  Sor- 
ted from  that  consummation  a  season  of  ecclesiastical  i  bonne.  He  condemned  the  Copcrnican  system  as  he- 
peace  and  concord  which  never  arrived.  Me  died  June  reticul  in  his  Ejpostu'atio  ad  versus  ttut.m,  etc.  (Paris, 
26.  1691,  leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  a  most  faithful  1666,  l.'mo).  He  died  April  29,  1671.  Flavigny's 
minister.  Flavcl's  trriting*  are  valued  more  for  their  writings  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  are,  Epislole  it  dr'in- 
pungent  and  practical  earnestness  than  for  any  other  oen/i  Hibliitrum  oprrt '  septemlingui  (1636): — EjtistoLt  dutr 


in  quibus  de  ingenti  Hibliorum  opeie  quod  rtujxr  ImMIof 
Parisi  >rum  prodiit  ac  ei  prtrfixa  prtefati^ne,  t  tc.  (1  6-»G) : 
—Epistoltt  iii»  in  qua  de  lihrlb  Ruth  Syriaco,  quern  Abr. 


qualities.  His  Whole  Work*  were  published  in  I»n- 
don  in  1820  (6  vols.  8vo).  The  American  Tract  Soci- 
etv  publishes,  in  cheap  form,  his  Fountirin  of  IAfr, 

Method  of  Grace,  Christ  knocking  at  th<-  floor.  On  keep-  |  Echcll<nsis  insertum  esse  colait  hgenti  fiibHonim  oprri, 
ing  thc  Hearty  and  Touchstone  of  Sincerity. — Jamieson,  ,  r/c.(1647): — Ejiisttda  adversvs  A  br.  Echellensrm  de  iibeUo 


Ituth.  simulque  sacrosancta  rrritas  htbraica  ttrenue  de- 
fend it  ur  atqur  prapugnatur  (1618) : — Disquisitio  theolog- 
ies, an,  nt  hahei  Capcltanus,  notmulia  sanci*  Scripturxe 

c 


RtKyioH*  hiograjihy,  s.  v. ;  Jones,  Christian  biograjihy, 
a.  v. ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  DissenUrs,  i,  340. 

FlavianUB,  patriarch  of  Antioc-h,  was  Iwrn  of  one 
of  the  l>est  families  in  that  city  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  motto  profrnmtur  a  rabbmts  quam 

4th  century.  F.ven  while  a  lavman  he  was  an  earnest  ,  lf'Juutur  ,n  vohmindms  hebralds  .  .  .  (1666).  Flavig- 
opponent  of  Arianism.  Theodoret  (who  gives  a  full  I  n.v  P«hli*hed  also  a  dissertation  against  the  proposi- 
account  of  Flavian)  savs  that  he,  associated  with  an-  I  tions  of  I-oui*  of  < ',6vc*  on  thc  epi*«'P»cy  and  priest- 
other  lav  monk,  Piodorus,  "  bv  night  and  dav  exhort-  '  *iow]-  He  wns  also  <>,,itor  of  the  worl"  of  Guillaume 
ed  all  men  to  be  zealous  in  religion."  He  savs  also  !  de  Saint-Amour,  a  divine  of  thc  18th  century.— Dupin, 
that  "thc-v  were  the  first  to  devise  the  choir, "and  to  1  MM***!"  det  Aut-  eccUsvtstiques,  xviii,  99;  Hocfer, 

Xour.  l  iogmjdde  Geherale,  xvii,  864 ;  fitngraphie  {.*«;- 
ctrxelle,  xv,  27. 

Flax,  nprp,  pishtah'  (Exod.  ix,  31 ;  Isa.  xlii,  8; 
"tow,"  xliil,'l7);  and  n^tti,  pithteh' (rendered  "flax" 
or  "linen");  Greek  Xi'iw.    As  regards  the  latter  of 


teach  them  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  res|K»nsivcly" 
{/list.  Eccles.  ii,  24).  His  zeal  did  not  diminish  after 
his  ordination  as  priest  by  Melctius  (q.  v.),  about  A. P. 
865(?).  When  Melctius  was  finished  from  his  see  by 
Y ulcus,  Flavian  remained  to  serve  thc  churches  in  An- 
tioch. But  the  Eustathian  (q.  v.)  bishop  Paulinos  con- 
tested the  right  of  Melctius,  and  the  churches  were 
divided.  On  thc  death  of  Mcletius,  A. P.  381,  Flavian 
was  elected  to  succeed  him,  although  (according  to  the 
accusation  of  Puulinus)  he  had  hound  himself  by  oath 
not  to  accept  thc  office  while  the  Eustathian  bishop 
survived.  The  dispute  was  a  tierce  one;  but  at  last, 
when  Evagrius,  successor  of  Puulinus,  died,  3'J(t.  Fla- 
vian was  acknowledged  by  lioth  the  Eastern  and  West- 
cm  churches.  He  was  held  in  great  respect :  Chrysos- 
tom.  who  was  his  pupil,  s|*>ak*  very  highly  of  him. 
He  diad  A. P.  404.  He  treated  the  Messulians  severe- 
ly ("sec  Mbssamax*]. — Socrates,  /list.  Eirl.  Iik.  v,  eh. 
xxiv ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  24 ;  Thcodoret,  Hist. 
JCccl.  ii,  24  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lift. ;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  Xacrts 
(Paris,  I860),  vi,  310.    See  Elstatiiils;  Mkletius. 

Flavlanus  of  Cosstaxtixoim.r  was  chosen  bish- 
op of  that  city,  as  successor  to  Proolus,  A  .P.  446  or  447. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  was  set  against  him  from  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate.  Eutyches  and  his  friends 
were  very  strong  at  court,  but  at  a  llomr  Synod  nt 
which  Flavian  presided  (A. P.  448)  at  Constantinople, 


these  two  Heb.  terms,  there  is  probably  only  one  pas- 
sage where  it  stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed  state 
:  (Josh,  ii,  6).  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the 
words  are  used  for  thc  article  manufactured  in  the 
thread,  the  pv'ce,  or  the  made-up  garment  (q.  v.  sever- 
ally), we  reduce  thein  to  two:  F.xod.  ix,  SI,  certain, 
and  Josh,  ii,  6,  disputed.  In  the  former  the  flax  of  the 
Fgyptian*  is  recorded  to  huvc  been  damaged  by  the 
plugue  of  hail.  The  word  there  rendered  "boll," 

is  retained  by  Oukclos;  but  is  rendered  in  the  Sept. 
ttTrtppariZov,  and  in  the  Vulg.  follicvUti  gcrminabat. 
RosenmUller  renders  it  "the  globule  or  knob  of  ripen- 
ing flax"  (Srhol.  ad  loc.).  Gcsenius  makes  it  thc  ca- 
lix  or  corolla ;  refers  to  the  MMina,  where  it  is  used 
for  the  calix  of  thc  hyssop,  and  descriltes  this  explana- 
tion as  one  of  long  standing  amone  the  more  learned 
Rabbins  (Thes.  p.  261).  See  Boi.i.fd.  As  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  took  place  in  the  spring,  this  pas- 
sage lias  icfcrctice  no  doubt  to  the  practice  adopted  in 
Ejiypt,  as  well  as  in  India,  of  sowing  grain  partly  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  partly  in 
spring,  so  that  the  wheat  might  easily  be  in  blade  at 


EtiM-bius  of  Porylieum  presented  a  formal  complaint   thp  Mme  tin)e  thllt  thc  baricy  a)1)|  „ 

ax  were  more  ad- 

ngainst  Eutyches.  Flavian,  knowing  the  danger  of  i  vancwi.  Kn.m  the  numerous  references  to  flux  and 
nttjic  king  persons  so  powerful  in  court  influence,  at  h,,^  tj,orw  js  „„  (1ouljt  thnt  tm,  j,iant  „.„  oxtensivc- 
lirst  sought  to  quiet  the  matter;  but.  a*  Eutyches  was  )v  Cll|tjvated,  not  onlv  in  Kgypt,  but  also  in  Pules- 
atuhhorn,  the  trial  was  had.  and  en.led  in  his  condem-  ll]UeT  (^v^,,^  jj,  91,;.  emupare  bis  VorhuUe, 

nation  for  heresy.  The  emperor  was  greatly  offend-  et€  p  4^48)  renders  it  probable  that  the  cultivation 
ed,  and,  under  the  advice  of  Dioscnrus,  stimmoneil  a  of  flax  for  the  ,mrpow  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  was 
council  at.  Ephesus  (the  Bobber  Council),  at  which  Pi-  ,,v  „„  nienn„  oonnno<1  to  t|)c„e  countries,  but  that,  ori.-- 

over  tiie  whole  continent  of 


oscurus  presided,  and  where  the  mo*t  violent  courses 
were  pursue*!.  Flavian  wns  not  only  deposed,  but  so 
brutally  beaten  by  the  Egyptian  attendants  of  Pins, 
curus  that  he  died  three  days  after  (A. P.  44!*).  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon  named'  him  martyr,  and  his  name 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Koman  martymlnuy,  Feb.  18.  S.-.« 
Evagrius,  Hist.  EtI.  i.  8;  Neander.  Church  History,  ii, 


506  sq. ;  and  art 

RHl 
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itiating  in  India,  it  sprt>ad 
Asia  nt  a  veiy  early  period  of  antiquity.  For  the  cul- 
ture of  flax,  low  alluvial  lands  which  have  received 
debits  left  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  are  deemed 
the  most  favorable  situations.  To  this  circumstance 
Kgypt  must  have  been  indebted  for  the  superiority  of 
her  flax,  so  famous  in  the  ancient  world,  and  which 
g:ive  to  her  more  elaborate  manufactures  the  subtilty 


KHi  a,  Ronnr-H  Coiwil  of  ;  Eiskbii  h  of  Pokyl.*;-  of  thc  mofit  ^qn  W)U.  mwV)nj  Wl.„  meriting  the  epithet 
"M-  J  "woven  air."    Herodotus  mentions  (iii,47)  as  laid  up 

Flavigny,  Valerias  pr,  a  French  Hel>rew  schol- ;  in  a  temple  at  Lindus,  iu  Rhodes,  a  linen  corslet  which 
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had  belonged  to  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  each  thread  of 
which  ww>  composed  of  3GU  strands  or  filaments.  In 
length  and  in  fineness  of  fibre  no  country  could  com- 
pete with  the  flax  which  produced  the  "  fine  linen  of 
Egypt,"  and  which  mwle  the  Delta  "the  great  linen 
market  of  the  ancient  world"  (Kaliseh).  By  annihi- 
lating this  crop,  thf  seventh  plague  inflicted  a  terrililu 
calamity.  It  destroyed  what,  next  to  corn,  formed  the 
ituple  of  the  country,  and  would  only  find  its  modem 
parallel  in  the  visitation  which  should  cut  off  a  cotton 
harvest  in  America.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine 
even  before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Israel- 
ites appears  from  Josh,  ii,  C,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the  words 
WI1  nr)"30  (Sept.  XivoKaXi'ififj,  Vulg.  tttpulte  tini,  and 
so  A.V.  "stalks  of  flax")  ;  Josephus  speaks  of  Xivov 
«iyra\i7»c,  armfuls  or  bundles  of  llax ;  but  Arab.  Vers, 
"stalks  of  cotton."  (iesenius,  however,  and  Roscn- 
mUller  are  in  favor  of  the  rendering  "stalks  of  flax." 
If  this  l>e  correct,  the  place  involves  an  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  drying  the  flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses ;  and 
so  expressly  in  Josephus  (Ant.  v,  i,  2).    See  Stalk. 


Flax  (Linum  Usttatitntmum). 

In  later  times  this  drying  was  done  in  ovens.  There 
is  u  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the  Sept. 


rendering  of  Lev.  xiii,  47  (jftariift  OTvirirvivtpy,  and 
Judg.  xv,  14  (jnvwxiw ;  comp.  Isa.  1, 31).  In  several 
other  passages,  as  Lev.  xiii,  48,  52,  59 ;  Deut.  xxii,  11 ; 
Jcr.  xiii,  1 ;  Ezek.  xl,  3;  xliv,  17,  18,  we  find  it  men 
tioned  us  forming  different  articles  of  clothing,  as  gir. 
dies,  cords,  and  bands.  In  Prov.  xxxi,  13,  the  careful 
housewife  "seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  it 
willingly  with  her  hands."  The  words  of  Isaiah  (xiii, 
3),  "  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smok- 
ing flax  shall  he  not  quench,"  are  evidently  referred 
to  in  Matt,  xii,  20,  where  \ivov  is  used  as  the  name  of 
flax,  and  as  the  equivalent  of  pithtah.  Hut  there  can 
l>c  no  doubt  of  this  word  being  correctly  understood, 
as  it  has  been  well  investigated  by  several  authors. 
(Celsius,  Hiervbot.  ii,  283;  Yates,  Ttxtrinum  Antiyuo- 
rum,  p.  253).    See  Cotton. 

Few  plants  are  at  once  so  lovely  and  so  useful  as 
the  slender,  upright  herb,  with  taper  leaves  and  large 
blue-purple  flowers,  from  which  arc  fashioned  alike 
the  coarsest  canvas  and  the  most  ethereal  cambric  or 
lawn— the  sail  of  the  ship  and  the  fairy-looking  scarf 
which  can  be  packed  into  a  filbert  shell.  It  was  of 
linen,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  hangings  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  constructed,  white,  blue,  and  crimson,  with 
cherubim  inwoven;  and  it  was  of  linen  that  the  vest- 
ments of  Aaron  were  fashioned.  When  arrayed  in  all 
his  glory,  Solomon  could  put  on  nothing  more  costly 
than  the  finest  linen  of  Egypt ;  and  describing  "  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,"  the  seer  of  Patmos  represents 
the  briilo  as  "  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white ; 
for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."  As 
to  Egypt,  we  have  proof  in  the  mummy-cloth  Ireing 
made  of  linen,  and  also  in  the  representations  of  the 
flax  cultivation  in  the  paintings  of  the  (irotto  of  El- 
Kab,  which  represent  the  whole  process  with  the  ut- 
most clearness ;  and  numerous  testimonies  might  be 
adduced  from  ancient  authors  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  linen  of  Egypt  was  held  (Wilkinson,  .Inc.  Kg.  iii, 
139).  From  these  pictures,  preserved  ot  Heni  Hassan, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Egyptian  treatment  of  the  flax- 
plant  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  pur- 
sued till  quite  lately  by  ourselves,  which  even  now  is 
only  modified  by  machinery,  and  which  is  thus  de- 
scrhVd  by  Pliny :  "The  stalks  are  immersed  in  water 
warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are  kept  down  by 
weights  placed  upon  them,  for  nothing  is  lighter  than 
flax.  The  membrane  or  rind  becoming  loose  is  a  sign 
of  their  being  sufficiently  macerated.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  and  repeatedly  turned  over  in  the  sun  until 
perfectly  dried,  and  afterwards  beaten  by  mallets  on 
stone  slabs.  The  tow  which  is  nearest  the  rind  is  in- 
ferior to  the  inner  fibres,  and  is  fit  only  for  the  wicks 
of  lamps.  It  is  combed  out  with  iron  hooks  until  all 
the  rind  is  removed.    The  inner  part  is  of  a  finer  and 
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Ancient  Farrptian*  prep  nine  the  Flax,  Ix-ntlng  It,  soil  making  It  into  Twine  nod  Utoth, 

leading  ap  N  lb*  Inp  of  Um  ptu,  k  »,  wh*r*  Iba  Sal  ra  ttaapwt  j  1 1,  Ik*  Sax  taken  by  .*>.  3  to  dry,  prartao*  In  haatlnr;  I  J.  lb*  •Ulkt  freak  rat. 

la  aartkan  pat*  ;  t  poon  II  o»»*  lb*  atalkt ;  4  and  J  are  *nra«*4  In  heaOnr.  »h*in  wtik  m.ll.u,  •  •  |  «,  leiandlnr.  tha  coaraer  paru  .  1  and  S,  ilrlkv 
It  ia  mad*  Into  yarn,  on  a  •toe*,  ij  I  aad  lu,  IwiaUaj  Um  yarn  Lnlo  a  rspa,  l|  II  and  II  *bow  ibat  a  pl*c*  of  clotb,  ■',  baa  bra  tuada  of  lb*  yara 
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waiter  quality.    After  it  is  made  into  yarn,  it  is  pol- 
ished by  striking  it  frequently  on  a  hard  stone,  moist- 
ened with  water ;  and  w  hen  w oven  into  cloth  it  is  again 
batten  with  clul»,  lieing  always  improved  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  »»eatcn"  {Hid.  Nat.  xix,  1).    The  various 
processes  employed  in  preparing  the  Sax  for  manufac- 
ture into  cloth  are  indicated  in  Scripture.    1.  The  dry- 
ing process  (see  at>ove  i.    2.  The  peeling  of  the  stalks 
and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the  name  of  flax  itself  lie- 
ing  derivable  either,  as  Parkhurst,  from  ~'~S,  ptuhat' , 
to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesenius,  from  'C'rc,  pashash',  to 
separate  into  parts).    3.  The  hackling  (Isa.  xix,  9; 
Sept.  Xi»w  to  o\urruv ;  see  Gesenius,  Lt*.  s.  v.  P*"'^\ 
and  for  the  enmb*  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wilkin- 
son, Auc.  Egyj>t.  iii,  140).    The  flax,  however,  was  not 
always  dressed  before  weaving  (see  Ecclus.  xl,  4, 
where  utpiXtvov  is  mentioned  as  a  species  of  clothing 
worn  by  the  poor  ).    That  the  use  of  the  coarser  fibres 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  may  be  inferred  from  the 
mention  of  tow  (T~l~:  |  in  Judg.  xvi,  9;  I  -a.  i,  31. 
That  flax  was  anciently  one  of  the  most  important 
crojis  in  Palestine  appears  from  Hos.  ii.  5,  9;  that  it 
continued  to  be  grown  and  manufactured  into  linen  in 
N.  Palestine  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the 
testimony  of  numerous  Talmudist*  and  Rabbins.  At 
present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cultivated 
there  as  the  cotton- plant.    For  the  llax  of  ancient 
Egypt,  aee  Herodotus,  ii,  37,  105;  Cels.  ii,  p.  2M5  sq.; 
Ileereii,  Idetn,  ii,  2,  p.  3«8  sq.    For  that  of  modern 
Kgypt,  see   Hasselquist,   Journey,  p.  500;  Olivier, 
Voyage,       297 \  (iirard's  Observations  in  iJesrript.  de 
FEgypte,  xvii,  98;  Paul  Lucas,  Voyages,  ii,  47.  See 
Lin  k.n. 

Flea  Crr*D,  parosh',  from  its  leaping;  a  name 
found  in  the  Arab,  equivalent:  sec  Bochart,  iii,  471,  cd. 
Rosenm.)  occurs  only  1  Sam.  xxiv,  14  [15];  xsvi,  20, 
where  David  thus  addresses  his  persecutor  S;iul  at  the 
cave  of  Adullam :  "After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel 
come  out?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue? — after  a 
flea  "  The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  rlea !" 
In  both  these  jtassages  our  translation  omits  the  force 
of  the  word  injt,  w  hich  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  of 
each:  thus,  "to  pursue  after,  to  seek  one  or  a  tingle 
flea"  (Sept.  ^t'-XXoc  tic,  Vulg.  pulex  unia).  David's 
allusion  to  the  flea  displays  great  address.  It  is  an  ap- 
peal founded  upon  the  immense  disparity  between  Saul, 
as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  as  the  poor  ■  ntemp- 
tible  object  of  the  monarch's  laborious  pursuit.  Hunt- 
inn  a  flea  is  a  comparison  in  other  ancient  writings 
(Homer,  //.  x.  :17H ;  Aristoph.  AV>.  i,  2 ;  iii,  1)  for  much 
labor  expended  to  secure  a  worthless  result.  This  in- 
sect, in  the  East,  is  often  used  as  a  popular  emblem  for 
insignificance  (Kolierts,  Oriental  Illustration*,  p.  178). 
An  Arabian  author  thus  dcscrilies  this  troublesome  in- 
sect:  "A  blaek,  nimble,  exfenuuted,  hunch  -  hacked 
anim  il,  which,  Iteing 
sensible  when  any 
one  looksonit,  jumps 

incessantly,  now  on 

one  side,  now  on  th> 
other,  till  it  gets  out 
of  sitfht."  The  fle.i 
belongs  to  the  Lin- 
na'.in  order  aptera 
(Ijitreille,  siphonap- 
Urn  ;  Kirby.  aphan<tptera).  For  a  description  of  itself 
and  congeners,  see  the  fenny  Cyrlnpodia,  s.  v.  Pulex. 
Owing  to  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders,  fleas  abound 
so  profusely  in  Syria  (see  Thomson.  Ltmitmd  Book,  ii, 
04>,  especially  iluring  the  spring,  in  the  streets  and 
dusty  bazaars,  that  persons  of  condition  always  change 
their  long  dresses  on  returning  home.  There  is  a  pop- 
ular sayint;  in  Palestine  that  "the  king  of  the  fleas 
keeps  his  court  at  Til>erias,"  though  many  other 
places  in  that  region  might  dispute  the  distinction 


(  urnnwn  Flra  (V>iUr  Irritant), 


with  that  town  (Kitto,  Physical  History  o/ralestisu,  p 

421). 

F16cMer,  EsrutT,  a  celebrated  French  orator  and 
prelate,  was  born  June  10, 16.t2,  at  IVrnes,  near  Avig- 
non. After  studying  in  the  college  of  the  "Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon 
became  known  by  a  I-atin  poem  on  the  famous  carou- 
sal given  by  Louis  XIV  in  l»i62.  His  sermons  and 
funeral  orations  soon  raised  him  to  such  a  pitch  of 
reputation  that  the  duke  of  Montausier  recommended 
him  to  fill  the  office  of  reader  to  the  dauphin.  In  IfuB 
he  was  chosen  a  meml>er  of  the  Academy,  and  in  lt#2 
he  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  dauphiness.  In  ItlHo 
he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Lava  nr.  When  the  mon- 
arch gave  it  to  him,  he  said,  "  I>o  not  l>e  surprised 
that  I  have  l>een  so  tardy  in  rewarding  your  merit ;  I 
was  loth  to  lie  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you 
preach."  In  16>7  he  was  removed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nismes.  The  Protestants  of  his  neighborhood  suffer- 
ed greatly  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
but  Flechier  administered  his  office  so  mildly  and  ten- 
derly that  he  gained  the  love  of  even  the  Protestants. 
He  died  in  February,  1710 ;  and  when  Fenelon  heard 
of  his  death,  he  cried  out,  "  We  have  lost  our  muster !" 
His  ptmrgyiic  on  Turetme  is  considered  his  masterpiece 
,  of  eloquence.  Among  his  writings  are,  I.es  1'an*;.y- 
I  rioues  des  Saints  (Paris.  1»>97,  2  vols.  12mo): — Oraistms 
Fun*bres  (4to): — Hutoire  de  I'Empereur  1 ' keodoce  le 
Grand  (Puns,  1G79,  4to,  and  often  12mo)  : — Me  du 
Card.  Ximenes  (2  vols.  12mo).  They  may  all  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  his  work-,  (Furres  completes,  revues 
sur  les  manuscrits  d*  Vautevr,  etc.  (Nismes,  1782,  10 
vols.  8vo).— tfioo.  Vuirertdle,  xv,  35. 

Fllchiere,  de  la.    See  Fletcher,  Johw. 

Fledgling  would  be  a  projier  rendering  for 
gotal'  (so  called  from  its  pre ping ;  the  Arab,  and  Syr. 
use  essentially  the  same  word  in  the  sense  of  witling), 
a  "young"  bird,  e.  g.  of  the  dove  [squab],  or  pigeon 
(den.  xv,  9),  or  eagle  [eaglet]  (Deut.  xxxii,  11.  The 
Greek  corrcsjiondiiig  term  is  vtooovt;  ("young"  pig- 
eon, Luke  ii,  24).    See  BlttD. 

Fleece  (T5,  get,  so  called  from  shearing,  Deut 
xviii,  4;  Job  xxxi,  20;  or  n*5,  the  fern,  form,  Judg. 
vi,  37,  39,  40),  the  wool  of  a  sheep,  whether  on  the 
back  of  the  animal,  or  shorn  off,  or  attached  to  the 
flayed  skin,  which  last  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  passage  lost  cited.  The  threshing-floor  of  Gid- 
eon appears  to  have  been  an  open  uncovered  space, 
qpoll  which  the  dews  of  heaven  fell  without  interruj*- 
tion.  See  Thkrshis<;-floor.  The  miracle  of  Gid. 
eon's  fleece  consists  in  the  dew  having  fallen  one  time 
upon  the  fleece,  w  ithout  any  on  the  floor,  and  that  st 
another  time  the  fleece  remained  dry  while  the  ground 
was  wet  with  it.  See  GlDEOJt.  It  may  appear  a  lit- 
tle improbable  to  us  who  inhabit  northern  climates, 
v  here  the  dews  are  inconsiderable,  how  Gideon's  fleece 
in  one  night  shotdd  contract  such  a  quantity  of  water 
tint,  when  he  came  to  wrinc  it,  a  howl-full  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  Kitto  observes  [Pitt,  Hilde,  note  ad  loc.% 
"  We  remember,  w  hile  travelling  in  Western  Asia,  to 
have  found  all  the  l»aggage,  which  had  l-ecn  left  in  the 
open  air.  so  wet,  when  we  came  forth  from  the  tent  in 
the  morning,  that  it  seemed  to  have  l>een  exposed  to 
heavy  rain,  ami  we  could  with  difficulty  lielieve  that 
DO  rain  had  fallen.  So  also,  w  hen  deeping  in  the  open 
air.  the  sheepskin  cloak  which  served  for  a  covering 
has  been  found  in  the  morning  scarcely  less  wet  than 
if  it  had  been  immersed  in  water."    Sre  Dew. 

Fleetwood,  William.  hi«hop  of  Ely,  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time,  was  lorn  Jan- 
uary. lf»5<».  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  After  hav- 
ing held  the  preferments  of  rector  of  St.  Austin's  and 
canon  of  Windsor,  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
170C.  and  w  as  translated  to  Ely  in  1714.    He  died  at 
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Tottenham.  Middlesex,  Aug.  4,  1723.  In  politico  he 
held  liberal  views.  His  principal  works  are,  An  Fssay 
on  Miracles  (1701,  8vo) : — I  tacrijttitruHnx  Antiquuruw 
Sy'loge  (1691,  8vo): — Chnmicou  I'rrtiotum,  or  an  Ac- 
fount  of  English  Money  (1707): — Mtthod  of  Devotion, 
IrmsUurd  from  Juris*  (1692;  of  which  the  27th  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1750):—  The  Judgment  of  Ike  Church 
of  England  concerning  I  sty  Baptism  (1712): — Thr  IJfr 
an'!  M  iraclel  of  Hi.  Winifred  ( 1 7 1  ;t).  1 1  in  sermon*,  etc. , 
are  gathered  in  A  complete  Collection  of  the  Srrmuns, 
Traits,  etc.,  of  Bp.  FUttwood  (Undon,  1737,  fol.)  ;  and 
there  is  a  new  edition  of  his  Whole  Works  from  the 
University  Tress  (Oxford,  1854,  3  vols.  8vo). — Amp 
On.  Ring.  I>ict.  v,  373;  Allibonc,  Didiimury  of  Au- 
thors, p.  604. 

Fleming,  Robert,  sen.,  an  eminent  Scotch  di- 
vine, was  iMtrn  at  Yester  in  l&tf).  He  studied  philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  ■divinity  at 
St.  Andrew's,  under  Rutherford.  His  first  pastors 1 
charge  was  at  Cambuslang,  in  Clydesdale.  He  was 
one  of  four  hundred  ministers  ejected  by  the  Glasgow 
Act  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tolhooth  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  lilter- 
ated  in  1673,  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Brown  as  p  tstor  of  the  Scots  congregation  at  Rot- 
terdam. He  died  duly  15,  1694.  leaving  behind  him 
several  works,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  The 
fulfilling  of  thr  Scripture*,  complete  in  three  parts  :  1. 
Providence;  2.  in  the  word;  3.  in  the  Church  (I^ond. 
1726,  5th  ed.  fol.),  with  memoir  of  the  author  by  I). 
Burgess. — Middle  ton,  Biog.  Eviing.  iv,  69. 

Fleming,  Robert,  jun.,  son  of  the  attove,  was 
born  at  Cambuslang,  and  was  educated  at.  I/cyden  and 
Utrecht.  In  1692  he  became  minister  of  the  Scottish 
church  at  Leyden.  In  1694  he  succeeded  his  father 
at  Rotterdam,  and  in  1608  became  minister  at  Loth- 
hury,  London,  where  he  died  in  1716,  He  wrote  a  re- 
markable Discourse  on  the  Rite  and  Fall  if  the  Papacy, 
the  predictions  of  which  have  received  a  singular  ful- 
filment. In  this  sermon,  published  in  1701,  Fleming 
ventures  his  opinion  Unit  the  French  monarchy  would 
Im  humbled  in  171*4,  that  the  period  of  the  tifth  vial 
extended  from  1794  to  18-18,  and  that  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year  the  papacy  would  receive  its  most  signal 
blow,  and  that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Turk.  The  sermon  was  reprinted  in  1K48.  He 
published  also  Christology,  a  Discourse  concerning 
ChrUt  (Loud.  1705-8,3  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  main- 
tains the  eternal  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  of 
Christ — Jamieson,  lleligious  Biography,  p.  200;  Dor- 
ner,  Person  of  Christ,  Edinb.  transl.,  div.  ii,  voL  ii,  p. 
ii29. 

Fleming,  Thornton,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Oct.,  1764;  was 
converted  at  about  twenty;  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1788.  He  was  set  off  with  the  Pittsburg  Con- 
ference from  the  K.iltimore  Conference  in  1*25,  super- 
annuated in  1834,  and  died  at  Elixubethtown,  Pa.,  in 
184G.  He  was  lifty-eight  years  in  the  ministry,  fif- 
teen of  which  he  was  presiding  elder.  He  possessed 
rare  endowments  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  and  was 
widely  useful  in  his  life  and  labors  —  MinuUs  of  Con. 
ferences,  iv,  139;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  MrtJuxlist  Fpis- 
copai  Church. 

Flemingiana  or  Flamingiane.  See  Mbxxox- 


Flemming,  Pacu,  a  German  poet  and  hymn 
miker,  was  born  October  15,  1609,  at  llnrtetntein,  in 
Schonburg,  and  studied  medicine  at  I,eipsic.  In  1633 
he  accompanied  the  embassy  sent  by  the  duke  of  Hoi- 
stein  to  Russia,  and  in  1635  was  attached  to  an  embassy 
tn  Persia.  He  returned  in  1639,  and  died  in  Hamburg 
April  2,  1640.  His  Geistliche  tmd  vellliche  Poemata 
(Jena,  1642)  contain  many  love  songs,  and  also  sacred 
poems;  among  them  the  beautiful  hy.nn  In  alien  un- 
III— P  r 


vren  Thatev,  a  translation  of  which  is  given  in  Miss 
Winkworth's  Lyra  (iermanica,  second  series,  p.  1*9. 
His  life,  with  his  select  poems,  was  published  by 
Schwab  (Stuttgard,  lK2o).  See  Knapp,  Fcattgrturhrr 
lMdertchatz  (Muttg.  1837),  and  M idler,  in  the  Bi'Jto- 
thrk  deutschtr  IHchter  d*s  17  Johrhimdert  (Lpz.  lv.'2, 
3  vols.). 

Fie  lit  es,  TTporKXaiotTn;,  mourners  or  tptijm,  can- 
didates for  penance  in  the  early  Church.  1  heir  sta- 
tion was  in  the  church  porch,  where  they  lay  pros- 
trate, hedging  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  us  they  w  ent 
in,  and  desiring  to  l>e  admitted  to  do  public  penance 
in  the  church.    See  Pkxitksts. 

Flesh.  1.  ">t?3,  batar  [Chald.  "it*2,  besar"}  (so 
called  from  its  plump  freshness),  irapi,  terms  of  exten- 
sive application  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  (see  Gesenius, 
Heb.  1st.;  Robinson,  A'.  T.  Lexicon;  Wemyss,  Claris 
>yniMira).  They  are  applied  generally  to  the  whole 
animal  creation,  whether  man  or  Itcast;  or  to  all  be- 
ings *whose  material  sultstance  is  flesh  (Gen.  vi,  13. 17, 
19;  vii,  15, 16,  21 ;  viii,  17);  and  to  the  flesh  of  cuttle, 
meat,  as  used  for  food  (Exod.  xvi,  12;  l^ev.  vii,  19; 
Numb,  xi,  4, 13).    See  Food.    Specially:  1.  All  flesh, 

i,  e.  all  men,  the  human  race,  mankind  (Gen.  vi.  12; 
Psa.  vi,  2;  cxlv.  21;  Isa.  xl,  5,  6;  Luke  iii.  6;  John 
xvii,  2;  Acts  ii,  17;  1  Pet.  i,  24;  Mutt,  xxiv,  22;  Rom. 
iii,  20;  Gal.  ii,  16);  2.  "  Flesh,"  or  the  IhkIv,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ''soul"  or  "spirit"  (Job  xiv,  22;  xix, 
26;  Prov.  xiv,  30;  Isa.  x,  18;  John  vi,  62;  1  Cor.  v, 
5;  2  Cor.  iv,  11 ;  vii,  1 ;  Colos.  ii,  5;  1  Pet.  iv.  6)  ;  so 
also  "flesh  and  blood"  [sec  Bi.ooi>|  as  a  |NTiphru*i* 
for  the  whole  animal  nature  or  man  (lleb.  ii,  14);  3. 
Human  nature,  man  (Gen.  ii,  23,  24;  Matt,  xix,  5,  6; 
1  Cor.  vi,  16 ;  Ephcs.  v,  29  31) ;  spoken  also  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  (John  i,  14;  vi,  61 ;  Rom.i,3;  Ephcs. 

ii,  15;  Colos.  i,  22;  1  Tim.  iii,  16;  lleb.  v,  7 ;  x,  20;  1 
Pet.  iii,  18;  1  John  iv,  2,  3;  2  John  7);  4.  As  the  me- 
dium of  external  or  natural  generation,  and  of  conse- 
quent kindred,  relationship  (Gen.  xxix,  14;  xxxvii, 
27;  Judg.  ix,  2;  2  Sam.  v,  1;  xix,  13;  John  i,  13; 
Rom.  ix,  8;  Heb.  ii,  11-14  ;  xii,  9)  ;  of  one's  country- 
men (Rom.  ix.  3;  xi,  14;  Acts  ii,  30;  Gal.  iv,  2.r,); 
also  of  any  other  person,  a  fellow-mortal  (Isa.  Iviii, 
7);  5.  "Flesh"  is  also  used  as  a  modest  general  term 
for  the  secret  parts  (Gen.  xvii,  11 ;  Exod.  xxviii,  42; 
Lev.  xv,  2,  3,  7.  16,  19 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  20;  2  Pet.  ii,  10; 
Judo.  7);  in  Prov.  v,  11,  the  "  flesh"  of  the  intemperate 
is  described  as  being  consumed  by  infamous  diseases; 
6.  Spoken  of  circumcision  in  the  flesh,  tho  external 
rite  (Gen.  xvii,  II;  Rom.  ii.  'J8;  2  Cor.  xi,  18;  Gal. 

iii,  3;  Ephes.  ii,  11);  7.  Spoken  figuratively  of  hutnuii 
nature  as  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  vi,  3 ;  Job 
x,  4;  Isa.  xxxi,  3;  Psa.  lvi,  4;  Jer.  .xvii,  5;  Mutt, 
xvi,  17;  2  Cor.  x.  4:  Gal.  i,  l'i);  the  iinrcgcncrate 
nature,  the  seat  of  carnal  apatites  and  desires  (Meth. 
Qu  irt.  fl>T.  April,  1861,  p.  210  sip),  whether  physical 
or  moral  (Rom.  vii,  5;  viii,  1,  4,  5,  8 ;  Gal.  v.  16, 17; 
Ephes.  ii,  3) :  and  as  implying  weakness,  frailty,  im- 
perfection, both  physical  and  moral  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  ;'.9; 
Matt,  xxvi,  41;  Mark  xiv,  38;  John  iii,  6;  Rom.  vi, 
19;  1  Cor.  xv,  50;  2  Cor.  x,  3;  Ephes.  vi,  12). 

Other  terms  occasionally  rendered  "flesh"  in  the 
0.  T.  arc  shesr'  (from  a  similar  idea  offulness\ 

Psa.  Ixxiii,  26;  Ixxviii,  20,  27;  Prov.  xi.  17;  Jer.  Ii, 
35;  Mic.  iii,  2,  3  (elsewhere  "  food,"  "  body,"  "  kin"), 
which  has  more  esjieeial  reference  to  the  muscle  or 
physical  element,  as  food  or  a  bodily  constituent  (seo 
We\hr,  KrUarung  d.  ztceihebr.  UY<r/e r. ->r2  und  "Xr, 
Lpjs.  1757);  also  Hr!2~,  tihehah',  a  slaughtered  carcase 
(1  Sam.  xxv,  11 ;  "  slaughter,"  i.  e.  slaughter-house, 
Psa.  xliv,  22;  Jer.  xii,  3);  and  Einb,  lechum  ,  f>otl 
(Zeph.i,  17;  "  eating,"  Job  xx,  23).  ' 

2.  Eshpak'  pBOit).  an  nimcure  Heb.  word,  found 
only  in  2  Sam.  vi,  19,  1  Chron.  xvi.  3.  The  Sepu 
appears  to  understand  by  the  t  rri  some  peculiar  sort 
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of  bread  (;<rvrtoir»c,  aaroKoiruiKoc  v.  r.  dprerojrweoY), 
and  the  Auth.  Vers.,  following  the  Vulg.  (assatura  bu. 
Iru/o!  aatti<,  pars  atsa  carnis  bubulte,  apparently  with 
the  absurd  derivation  from  wX,jfre.  utid  "IB,  a  btdlvck), 
renders  it  11  a  good  piece  «f  (roasted)  flesh,"  But  there 
c-in  Iks  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  certain  measure  of 
wine  or  drink  (for  mt'~,  with  X  prosthetic),  a  measure, 
cup.  An  approach  to  the  truth  «m  made  by  L.  de 
Uk'ii,  who,  following  the  same  etymology,  understands 
u  portion  of  the  sactilice  measund  out  (Gcsenius,  /hb. 
Iax.  s.  v.)    See  Meat. 

FLESH.  The  word  flesh  PUTS,  ff.JpS)  is  used  both 
in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  with  a  variety  of  meaning*,  phys- 
ical, metaphysical,  and  ethical,  the  latter  occurriug 
especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

I.  Old Testament.—  In  the  O.  T.  it  designate  (1.)  a 
particular  part  or  parts  of  the  body  of  man  and  of  ani- 
mals (  Gen.  ii,  21  ;  xli,  2 ;  Job  x,  11 :  Psa.  cii,  C)  ;  (2.) 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  whole  body  (Psa.  xvi,  9; 
lxxxiv,  2)  in  contradistinction  from  the  heart  (2^)  or 
soul  (re:)— the  body,  that  is,  as  possessed  of  a  soul 
or  spirit  (Lev.  xvii.  11 ;  Job  xii.  10).  Hence  it  is  also 
applied  (3.)  to  till  /icing  thing*  having  flesh  (Gen.  vi,  13), 
ami  particularly  to  man  and  humanity  a*  a  whole, 
which  is  designated  as  "all  flesh"  (Gen.  vi,  12).  It  is 
«iften  connected  (4.)  with  the  idea*  of  mutability,  of 
degeneracy,  and  of  weakness,  which  are  the  natural  de- 
fects of  the  flesh  proper.  It  U  thus  represented  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  divine  strength,  as  the  opposite  of 
God  or  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  2  Cbron.  xxxii,  8,  "  With 
him  is  an  arm  offl-sh,  but  with  us  is  the  Ijord  our  God 
tn  h'lp  in"  (see  also  Isa.  xxxi,  3;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  39). 
To  this  we  can  also  add  Gen.  vi,  o,  the  only  passage  in 
the  O.  T.  in  which  the  word  approaches  to  an  ethical 
sense,  yet  without  actually  acquiring  it.  The  peculiar 
tojlnrss  of  the  flesh  is  also  (f>.)  the  basis  of  the  expres- 
sion "heart  »f flesh"  Z^)  as  opposed  to  "heart 
of  stone"  (Ezok.  xi,  19).  (<i!)  The  expression  "  myfle,h" 
<oftcncr  "  myfl  >h  and  b»ne"),  to  indicate  relationship 
( Judg.  ix,  2 ;  Isa.  lviii,  7)  evidently  refers  to  the  phys- 
ical and  corporeal  connection  between  persons  sprung 
front  a  common  father.  In  all  these  cases  the  O.  T. 
only  uses  the  word  flesh  in  the  physical  and  metaphys- 
ical senses. 

I I.  Aw  Testament. — These  senses  of  the  word  "  flesh" 
tire  also  found  in  the  N.  T.  (1.)  As  a  name  fur  the 
liody,  the  exterior  appearance  of  humanity,  it  easily 
passes  on  also  to  denote  external  phenomena  in  uonerul, 
its  opposed  to  what  i*  inner  anrt  spiritual.  So,  when 
Christ  any*  to  tho  Jews,  "/ judge  not  after  the  flesh," 
ltd  means  "the  flesh  is  the  rule  by  which  you  judge" 
(John  vii,  16;  compare  also  Phil,  iii,  8 ;  2  Cor.  v,  ltV). 
Jn  Horn,  iv,  1,  the  e'hi-al  sense  appears.  The  word 
'•  flesh"  here  denotes  man's  incapacity  for  good  apart 
from  divine  aid.  This  impotence,  both  practical  ami 
spiritual,  is  also  expressed  in  other  passages,  as  in  Horn, 
vi,  19;  Matt,  xvi,  17;  and  in  Matt,  xxvi,  41,  where 
the  lower,  earthly,  and  sensual  element  in  humanity,  as 
opposed  to  the  "spirit,"  is,  ns  such,  incapable  of  I  tear- 
ing trial  and  temptation.  The  root  of  this  weakness 
is  .«•'»  dwelling  in  tht  fle*h  (Horn,  vii,  18;  xvii,  20),  by 
which  man  is  divided  within  himself  as  well  as  separ- 
ated from  God,  inasmuch  as  he  has,  on  the  one  side, 
the  self-conscious  spirit  (t'oiY),  which  submit*  to  the 
divine  law,  nnd  t  ikes  pleasure  in  this  obedience,  desir- 
ing all  that  is  commanded,  and  avoiding  all  that  is  for- 
bidden ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  \hc  flesh,  which,  being 
inhabited  by  sin,  seeks  only  for  the  lower  satisfactions, 
thus  inclining  to  evil  rattier  than  good,  and  opjiosed  to 
tho  divine  law  (see  Worn,  vii,  7  25  ;  viii,  3).  I  he  "sin- 
ful flrsh"  (<?«»£  apapriac)  hinders  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  law,  so  that,  although  it  (the  law)  gains  the  as- 
sent of  the  "inner  man,"  it  is  not  fulfilled,  l  ocalise  of 
this  tendency  of  the  flesh  towards  what  is  forbidden. 
Heuce  the  "being  'n  the  flesh"  means,  in  fact,  such  ac- 


tivity of  the  sinful  passions  (vaSqpara  apapnwv)  of 
the  organism  (*V  rote  pfXtoty)  as  results  in  death 
(Horn,  vii,  5;  viii,  8,  9).  To  live  and  act  "according 
to  the  fle*h"  is  to  live  and  act  sinfully;  the  ''carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God''  (Horn,  viii,  4,  5,  7,  12). 
The  "wisdom  according  In  the  flesh"  is  a  mistaken,  God- 
less wisdom  <1  Cor.  i,  2»i).  All  effort*,  boasts,  etc., 
having  the  flesh  for  object  or  for  motive  (jiovXtvioSat 
<TTfuiTi\<kiiSat,  K<iv\aoiai  Kara  odtiKo,  2  Cor.  i,  17  ;  x, 
2 ;  xi,  18),  are  foreign  to  the  life  of  the  true  Christian. 
The  lust*,  desires,  and  work*  of  the  flesh  arc  sinful,  and 
opposed  to  holy,  di\ine  impulses  and  actions  (Gal.  v, 
16 ;  Eph.  ii,  3)'  To  crucify  the  fltsh  and  the  works  of 
the  flesh  is  the  great  object  of  the  Christian,  which  he 
attains  through  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  which 
dwells  in  him  ((Jul.  v,  25;  Rom.  viii,  13).  The  fleshly 
mind  is  the  mistaken  mind,  leading  away  from  Christ 
to  pride,  und  consequently  to  error  (Col.  ii,  18,  19). 
Finally,  to  act  according  to  the  flesh  is  called  to  "  be 
sold  under  sin"  (Rom.  vii,  12;  comp.  1  John  ii,  16; 
Horn,  viii,  3). 

Put  "  flesh"  does  not  always  denote  sinfulness  (see 
Rom.  i,  8;  ix,  5;  1  lim.  iii,  16;  John  i,  14).  1  be 
flesh,  in  Christ,  was  not  sinful;  God  sent  him  only  "  in 
the  likfness  of  sinful  flesh*'  (iy  opmu>pari  eaotoc  apap- 
rtac,  Rom.  viii,  3).  This  sinless  flesh,  as  the  organ  of 
the  Word  of  life,  contains  Ihe  divine  life,  which  is  com- 
municated to  men  also  living  in  the  flesh,  to  redeem 
them  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  to  make  them  partak. 
ers  of  everlasting  life  (John  vi,  SI). 

We  see,  then,  that  the  moaning  of  the  word  flesh 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  uradually  extended  fn  m  a  phys- 
ical to  a  metaphysical,  and  finally  to  an  ethical  sense. 
In  the  ethical  use  in  the  N.  T.,  moreover,  of  the  term 
"  flesh,"  we  do  not  find  the  iilea  of  essential  tin  as  ly- 
ing in  the  flesh.  Flesh  in  itself  is  neither  bad  nor  sin- 
ful. It  is  the  living  body,  the  casket  of  the  soul,  con- 
taining within  itself  the  interior  and  exterior  organism 
of  the  senses,  which,  by  its  union  with  the  spirit,  con- 
ceives ideas,  sensations,  desires,  and  contains  the  so- 
called  faculties  of  the  soul  with  their  divers  functions. 
In  the  normal  Ftate,  its  whole  activity  is  governed  by 
the  spirit,  and  in  so  far  as  the  latter  remains  in  unison 
with  God  from  whom  it  proceeds,  it  is  in  turn  govern- 
ed by  him.  But  sin,  which  disturbs  this  unison  of  the 
spirit  with  God,  alters  also  the  power  of  the  spirit  over 
the  body.  The  ego  oversteps  the  bounds  of  the  divine 
life,  moves  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  divine  spir- 
it, and.  being  no  longer  support' d  by  the  divine  power, 
gradually  becomes  earthly  and  worldly,  and  nil  its 
functions  part,  ko  of  this  character.  The  spirit  en- 
deavors, it  is  true,  to  bring  the  flesh  under  subjection 
to  the  hither  laws,  but  does  not  succeed.  It  may,  un- 
der the  form  of  conscience,  succeed  in  regaining  some 
ground,  but  not  in  bringing  back  the  state  of  abnega- 
tion and  of  detachment  from  the  world.  It  is  only 
through  an  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  God  that 
the  original  relation  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit  is  re- 
stored, the  lost  power  regained,  and  the  flesh  brought 
l«ack  to  its  normal  condition  (And  the  Word  was  made 
fash,  ami  dttrlt  among  us,  full  if  grace  and  truth,  John 
i,  14). 

The  original  source  of  sin  in  man  is  neither  to  lie 
found  in  the  spirit,  the  organ  of  God's  revelation  with- 
in u»,  nor  in  the  flesh,  whirl)  is  in  turn  the  physical  or- 
gan of  the  spirit.  According  to  Scripture,  it  is  the 
heart,  the  centre  of  our  personality,  in  which  all  the 
influences,  both  godly  and  ungodly,  meet— in  which  the 
choice  between  them  is  made.  If  the  heart  then  gives 
entrance  to  sin,  permits  any  doubt  of  God's  truth,  any 
mistrust  of  his  love  and  kindness,  and  thus  lowers  him 
to  put  #r/^in  his  place  (Gen.  iii),  the  union  between 
God  and  man  ceases ;  the  inner  man  loses  his  energy 
to  govern  the  ouol ;  the  flesh  starts  up  in  opposition 
to  the  divine  commands  in  its  feelings  and  its  desires. 
It  asserts  its  independence.  Self  is  made  the  centre. 
Hence  hatred,  strife,  desire  for  worldly  superiority, 
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r,  and  giving  rise  to  ull  the  "  lusts  of  the 
Btih  "  That  both  selfishness  and  sensual-;  m  have 
their  seat  in  the  <r«p£,  and  that  tiie  actions  of  men  are 
guided  by  one  or  the  other,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
enumeration  given  by  the  apostle  of  the  works  of  the 
tLsh  (Gal.  v,  l'J),  which  are  clearly  the  effect*  of  self- 
ishness and  of  sinful  passions ;  and  that  the  word 
nesh,  as  used  by  I'. ml,  is  intended  to  signify  both,  is 
proved  by  the  apostlu's  warning  (Gal.  v,  13)  not  to  use 
Christian  liberty  for  "  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,"  i.  e.  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  adding  to  it  the  recom- 
mendation "&u/  by  /ore  *rrr  one  awtfher."  Whichever 
of  the  two  is  then  especially  alluded  to  when  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  St. Paul,  speak  of  the  nature,  the 
life,  or  the  works  of  the  flesh,  the  context  will  show. 
Sometimes  Iwth  are  equally  active,  sometimes  the  one 
only  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  wc  can  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  in  each  case.  Those  interpreters  who,  in 
view  of  the  substitution  of  a  no!,  for  ouipa  and  pt\n, 
consider  it  as  m-aning  exclusively  the  bodily,  sinful 
side  of  human  nature,  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  Mani- 
chcan-*.  See  Tholuck,  Emtute  Untersnchung  it.  rta{>! 
aU  Quelle  d.  Su*>l  ( Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kritiken.  1855,  3); 
Stiriu,  i.  d.  Tub.  Zrittchr.  I  Ml  (u.  d.  n.  t.  Anthropol.) ; 
Neander,  I'lttnting  ami  Training,  vol.  ii ;  Kling,  in  Iler- 
zng.  Real-Encyklopddie ;  Campbell,  On  Four  Gotpels, 
diss,  i,  §  2. 

Fleah  and  blood.  An  expression  employed  by 
our  Lord  to  denote  (after  an  Oriental  figure)  "  hi* 
Spirit,"  represented  by  his  flesh  and  blond,  as  these 
again  are  by  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  (Eden). 
See  Eitharist. 

Flesh-hook  (S^T?,  mazUg',  and  Hjb miV/i- 
gak'),  an  instrument  used  in  the  sacrificial  services  (1 
Sam.  ii,  13,  14;  Exod.  xxvii,  3;  xxxviii,  3;  Numli. 
tv,  14  ;  1  Chron.  xxviii,  17  ;  2  Chron.  iv,  It!  >,  probably 
a  many-pronged  fork,  bent  backward  to  draw  away 
the  flesh.  The  priests  required  such  an  instrument 
that,  if  the  flesh  burnt  too  quickly,  they  might  draw  it 
out,  and  again  throw  it  into  the  flame  or  Upon  the 
coals.    The  implement  in  1  Sam.  ii,  13,  14  (where  the 


33: 


Ancient  Etruscan  sacrificial  Flesh-honk. 

first  or  masc.  form  of  the  above  Hcb.  term  is  used),  Is 
stated  to  have  been  thrce-tined.  and  was  apparently 
the  ordinary  fork  with  pronu's  for  culinary  purposes, 
such  as  was  familiar  likewise  to  the  Greek*  and  Ro- 
mans (Koiaypa  ;  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clam.  Antiq.  s.  v. 
Harjiago). 

Flesh-pot  pran  -Pp,  tir  kab-b  uar'y  pftt  of  the 
flesh,  Exod.  xvi,  3),  probably  a  bronze  vessel,  stand- 
ing on  three  legs,  appropriated  for  culinary  purposes 
among  the  Egyptians,  such  as  we  frequently  see  rep- 
resented in  the  painting*  of  the  tombs,  with  a  fire 
lighted  beneath  it.    Sec  Pot. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Flesh-pot. 

Fletcher,  Alexander,  D.D.,  was  lorn  at  the 
Briden  of  Teith,  Scotland.  In  1787.  He  studied  divin- 
ity in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  succeeded  his 


father  as  minister  of  the  secession  church  at  the  Bridge 
of  Teith  in  1807.  In  lxuri  he  came  to  London  to  sup- 
ply the  Presbyterian  chapel  in  Miles's  Lane,  and  his 
|Hipula'  ity  soon  bqcame  so  great  that  a  spacious  build- 
ing (Albion  Chajiel,  Moorlields)  was  erect*  1  for  him. 
Some  indiscretion  ir  a  lo,e  affair  caused  him  to  be  cut 
ofT  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  did  not  injure 
his  moral  character.  A  great  chapel  in  Finsbury  Cir- 
cus was  built  for  him,  where  he  preached  for  many 
years  as  an  Independent,  but  both  he  and  his  church 

I  were  finally  admitted  into  the  Presbyterian  body. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  made  him  D.D.  During 
thirty  years  of  service  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 

i  dissenting  ministers  of  London,  especially  for  his  Sun- 
day-school addresses  and  sermons.  He  published  a 
number  of  works,  chiefly  for  children  and  youth, 
among  them,  Scripture  Sacred  Hittitry  (lfimo):— .SYi  ip- 
ture  Natural  History  (16mo) :— 7'Ae  Christian  Conquer- 
or (12mo): — Guide  to  Family  Lhrotim*  (4to): — .>Vr- 
mow  for  Children  (3  vols.  Imuo): — Warning  to  Eril 
Speakers  (l'Jmo): — Sabbath  Remembrancer  (12mo):— 
Sabbaihitrh'tol  /Vr«cA<  r  (l'Jmo).  It  is  computed  thut 
70,000  copies  of  his  Guide  to  Family  Ihrntiotu  were 
sold  before  his  death.  He  died  at  his  resilience  in 
Clapton,  Sept.  30,  I8tf0.— The  Christian  World,  Oct.  5, 
18G0. 

Fletcher,  John  (Fi.kciukre,  John-  W.  nr.  La), 
an  early  .Methodist  and  saintly  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  Sept.  12,  1729,  at  Nyon,  V'aud,  of 
a  distinguished  family.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva, 
where  he  studied  profoundly  both  in  philology  and 
philosophy.  At  an  early  period  he  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  master  of  the  French,  German,  laitin,  Greek, 
ami  Hebrew  languages.  His  parents  intended  him 
fur  the  ministry,  but  he  preferred  the  sword,  and  at 
twenty  he  entered  the  service  of  Portugal  as  cap- 
I  tain.  Peace  returning,  ho  went  to  England,  and  be- 
came tutor  in  the  family  of  T.  Hill,  Esq.,  Shrop- 
shire. Alwut  1755  he  joined  the  Methodist  society, 
and  in  1757  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Through  the  influence  of  Rowland  Hill,  he  received, 
three  years  after,  a  presentation  to  the  living  of  Dun- 
ham,  worth  £400  a  year;  but,  finding  that  in  this  place 
there  was  "too  much  time  and  too  little  labor,"  he, 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  accept, 
cd  Madelev  in  preference,  as,  though  the  income  was 
just  the  half  of  the  other,  it  afforded  a  more  extensive 
sphere  of  usefulness.  This  was  a  situation  for  which, 
by  his  energy  of  character  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The  fact  is,  he 
was  suitli  a  parish  priest  that  it  is  surprising  he  was 
tolerated  at  all  within  the  |>ale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  belonged  more  to  the  Methodists  than  to  the 
Establishment,  and  he  was  too  apostolical  for  those 
who  are  fondest  of  talking  about  apostolical  succes- 
sion. The  country  gentlemen  resisted  him  for  re- 
proving some  of  their  bnrbarous  sports  and  pastimes, 
and  even  many  of  the  clergy  looked  on  him  with  an 
evil  eje,  as  disturbing  the  quiet  of  their  lifeless  rou- 
tine. Opposition  was  shown  to  him  in  many  quar- 
ters by  refusals  of  admissions  into  houses — by  pla- 
cards posted  on  the  doors  of  his  chapel— ami  in  a 
variety  of  other  forms.  But,  unmoved  by  slander 
and  undaunted  by  menaces,  he  pursued  the  onward 
tenor  of  his  way.  and  did  his  Master's  work  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  whether  mm 
would  hear  or  whether  they  would  forlwar.  With 
incessant  preaching  he  combined  the  most  diligent 
pastoral  lat>ors.  He  went  from  house  to  house,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  afflicted,  helping  the  poor,  min- 
istering to  the  sick,  and  admonishing  the  vicious. 
His  liberality  to  the  poor  is  said,  by  his  successor  in 
the  parish,  to  have  Iteen  scarcely  credible.  He  led 
a  life  of  severe  abstinence  that  he  might  feed  the 
hungry;  he  clothed  himself  in  cheap  attire  that  he 
might  clothe  the  naked  ;  he  sometimes  unfurnished  his 
house  that  he  might  supply  suffering  families  with  nec- 
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my  article*.  Thus  devoted  to  his  holy  office,  he  goon 
changed  the  tide  of  opposition  which  had  raged  against 
him,  und  won  the  reverent'?  and  admiration  of  hi»  peo- 
ple, and  many  looked  upon  their  homes  as  consecrated 
by  his  visit*.  In  the  summer  of  176!)  Mr.  Fletcher 
visited  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Toward*  the 
clow  of  the  summer  he  returned  to  England,  when, 
at  the  request  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  he  became  presi- 
dent of  her  seminary  for  educating  young  men  for  the 
ministry  at  Treveeca,  in  Wales.  In  1770  he  went 
there  to  reside,  but  shortly  afterwards  resigned,  on  ac- 
count of  some  difference  with  Lady  Huntingdon.  Ben- 
son describes  Fletcher  at  Treveeca  in  flowing  terms : 
"  The  reader,"  he  says,  "will  pardon  me  if  he  thinks 
1  exceed ;  my  heart  kindles  while  I  w  rite.  Here  it 
was  that  I  saw,  shall  I  say,  an  angel  in  human  flesh  ? 
I  should  not  far  exceed  the  truth  if  I  said  so.  But 
here  I  saw  a  descendant  of  fallen  Adam  so  fully  raised 
above  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  that  though  by  the  hod y  he 
wa*  tied  down  to  earth,  yet  was  his  whole  conrermtion 
in  heaven;  yet  was  his  life  from  day  to  day  hid  with 
Ckritt  in  tiod.  Prayer,  praise,  love,  and  real,  all  ar- 
dent, elevated  alwve  what  one  would  think  attainable 
in  this  state  of  frailty,  were  the  elements  in  which  be 
continually  lived.  Languages,  arts,  sciences,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  logic,  even  divinity  itself,  as  it  is  called, 
were  all  laid  aside  when  he  appeared  in  the  school- 
room among  the  students.  And  they  seldom  hearken- 
ed long  before  they  were  all  in  tears,  and  every  heart 
caught  tire  from  the  flame  that  bunted  in  his  soul." 
On  leaving  Treveeca  he  resumed  his  missionary  and 
pastoral  labors,  making  Madeley  his  centre.  But  his 
health  failed,  and  again  he  was  obliged  to  visit  Switz- 
erland. He  derived  great  benefit  from  the  change  of 
climate,  and,  soon  after  his  return  to  Kngland  in  1781, 
he  married.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  for  many  years  seen, 
with  regret  and  pain,  the  neglected  condition  of  poor 
children,  and  he  opened  a  school-room  for  them  in 
Madeley  Wood,  which  was  the  last  public  work  in 
which  he  was  emploVcd.  On  the  14th  of  August. 
1785,  he  expired,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful 
resurrection.  In  his  life  the  primitive  excellence  of 
apostolical  Christianity  was  emulated  and  illustrated  ; 
and  if  any  man,  since  the  apostolic  time,  has  deserved 
the  title  of  taint,  it  is  Fletcher.  "For  a  time  ha  fell 
into  asceticism,  living  on  vegetables  and  1  .read,  and 
devoting  two  whole  nights  each  week  to  meditation 
and  prayer,  errors  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged. 
He  received  Wesley's  doctrine  of  Perfection,  and  not 
only  wrote  in  it<  defense,  but  exemplified  it  through  a 
life  of  purity,  charity,  and  laUir.  which  wan  as  fault- 
less, perhaps,  as  was  ever  lived  by  mortal  man. 
Southcy  says :  '  No  age  or  country  has  ever  produced 
a  man  of  more  fervent  piety  or  more  perfect  charity  ; 
no  Church  has  ever  possessed  a  more  apostolic  minis- 
ter' (JJfe  of  Wesley,  ch.  xx v).  His  preaching  is  de- 
scribed as  greatly  effective.  He  s|*.kn  the  F.nglish 
language  not  only  with  correctness,  but  with  elo- 
quence. There  was,  says  Gilpin,  who  heard  him 
often,  an  energy  in  his  discourse  which  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  to  hear  him  without  adinirntion  was  impossible. 
Powerful  as  are  his  writings,  his  preaching  was  mighti- 
er ;  '  his  living  word  soared  with  an  eagle's  flight ;  he 
basked  in  the  sun,  carried  his  young  ones  on  his 
wings,  and  seized  the  prey  for  his  Master.'  He  was 
Wesley's  most  ardent  coadjutor  among  the  clergy ; 
his  counsellor,  his  fellow-traveler  at  times  in  his  evan- 
gelical itinerancy,  an  attendant  at  his  Conferences, 
the  champion  of  his  theological  views,  and,  alwvc  all, 
a  saintly  example  of  the  life  and  power  of  Christianity 
as  taught  by  Methodism,  read  and  known,  admired 
and  loved  by  Methodists  throughout  the  world.  Made 
lev,  his  vicarage,  is  familiar  and  dear  to  them  next  to 
Epworth  it-elf"  (Stevens,  Mefhoditm,  i.  367, 422).  He 
was  eminent,  also,  as  a  controversial  writer,  for  point, 
directness,  acutcness,  and  logical  skill.  He  wrote 
largely  upon  the  Cahinistic  controversy,  against  Top- 
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lady  and  others  ;  and  his  writings,  especially  his 
Cheek*  to  Anlinomiunitm,  are  essential  to  the  thorough 
study  of  that  controversy.  "Written  as  detached 
pamphlets,  and  abounding  in  contemporary  and  per- 
sonal references,  the  Check*  could  not  possibly  have 
the  consistence  and  com|iactness  of  a  thorough  treatise 
on  the  difficult  questions  of  the  great  '  Quinquarticu- 
lar  Controversy.'  But  they  comprehend,  neverthe- 
less, nearly  every  important  thesis  of  the  subject. 
Its  highest  philosophical  questions — theories  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  prescience,  fatalism — are  elabo- 
rately discussed  by  them,  as  in  the  Rt mart*  on  Top. 
lady'*  Scheme  of XecettUy,  and  the  Annrer  to  TapUtdy  t 
Vindication  of  Decreet.  The  scriptural  argument  is 
thorough ;  and  exegetical  expositions  are  given  in  de- 
tail, as  in  the  Ditcustion  of  the  ninth  Chapter  to  the 
Roman*,  and  the  I't«r  of  St.  Paul*  Doctrine  of  the  frtt 
Chapter  to  the  Kphetiun*.  No  writer  has  better  l»al- 
anccd  the  apparently  contradictory  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  question.  The  popular  argument  has  nev- 
er, perhaps,  been  more*  effectively  drawn  out  No  po- 
lemical works  of  a  former  age  are  so  extensively  cir- 
culated as  these  Cherlt.  They  are  read  more  to-day 
than  they  were  during  the  excitement  of  the  contro- 
versy. They  control  the  opinions  of  the  largest  and 
most  effective  body  of  evangelical  clergymen  on  the 
earth.  They  are  staples  in  every  Methodist  publish- 
ing-house. Every  Methodist  preacher  is  supposed  to 
read  them  as  an  indispensable  part  of  his  theological 
studies,  and  they  are  found  at  all  point*  of  the  glul>e 
whither  Methodist  preachers  have  liorne  the  cross. 
The}*  have  been  more  influential  in  the  denomination 
than  Wesley's  own  controversial  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  he  was  content  to  pursue  his  itinerant  work, 
replying  but  briefly  to  the  Hills,  and  leaving  ti  e  con- 
test to  Fletcher"  (Stevens,  Llittory  of  Methodum,  ii, 
53-65).  His  Appeal  to  Matter  of  fact  and  Common 
Seme  is  an  admirable,  anil,  in  some  respects,  no\el 
treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  Mr. 
Fletcher's  English  style  is  a  marvel  of  purity  and  pre- 
cision, considering  that  he  acquired  the  language  after 
twenty.  His  writings  have  teen  collected  in  several 
editions  in  England,  and  also  in  America,  under  the 
title,  The  Wort*  qftlie  Rev.  John  Fletcher  (New  York, 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  4  vi  Is.  *vo).  For  his  life, 
see  Gilpin's  account,  prefixed  to  Fletchei's  Portrait  of 
St.  Paul;  and  Benson's  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  IF*,  de  la 
FUrhirre  (New  York,  1833, 12mo).  See  also  Stevens, 
I/utory  of  Methodum,  vols,  i  and  ii ;  Jones,  Chrittian 
L  ioaraphy ;  A'rte  Yort  Review,  i,  76. 

Fletcher,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  Independent  minis- 
ter, was  Itorn  at  Chester  in  1784.  He  entered  Iloxton 
Academy  in  1803,  and  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
the  following  year.  In  1807  he  became  minister  of 
the  Independent  chapel  at  Blackburn,  being  at  tho 
same  time  enguged  as  theological  tutor  in  an  academy, 
and  in  1H23  he  accepted  a  call  as  minister  at  Stepney. 
He  died  In  1843.  His  principal  writings  were  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  jun.,  under  the  title  of 
Select.  Worl*  and  Memoir*  (London,  1H4H,  8  vols.  8vo). 
inctuding  the  Memoir,  vol.  i ;  essays  on  Itcmanism  and 
Puseyisin,  vol.  ii ;  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  There  appeared 
separately,  A  Diteourte  (Kom.  viii,  3)  on  Spirituality 
of  Mind  (Ijnndon,  1H24,  i'd.  ed.  8vo)  :— A  Di*covr*e  (1 
John  ii,  18)  on  the  Prophecie*  omcemiig  Antichritt 
(Lond.  1825, 8vo) :— Diteourte  (Jude  21),  the  Christian  t 
Hope  of  Mercy  (Lond.  1832,  8vo).— Darling,  CycLpa- 
dia  HSdiogritphica,  s.  v. 

Fleury.  Ci-Amp.,  an  eminent  French  historian 
and  divine,  was  born  in  Paris  Dec.  6,  1640.  He  was 
educated  as  an  advocate  at  the  College  of  Clermont, 
and  Itecame  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in 
1658,  but  sul>sequently  took  orders,  and,  acquiring  a 
trreat  reputation  for  learning,  he  was  appointed  in 
1674  preceptor  to  the  princess  of  Conti,  and  afterwards 
associated  with  Fenelon  in  educating  the  young  dukes 
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of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Itcrri.  He  wan  made  mem- 
ber of  tho  Academy  in  1696,  and  in  1707  obtained  fn«m 
Louis  XIV  the  priory  of  ArgentcuiL,  where  he  resided 
till  1716,  when  he  left  it  t>>  In-come  confessor  to  Louis 
XV.  He  died  July  14, 1723.  jjre^tly  respected  for  his 
learning  and  his  virtues.  Hi*  reputation  rwU  chiefly 
upon  his  Church  Histoiy,  in  tweuty  volumes  the  first 
of  which  was  published  in  161*1,  und  the  Lut  in  172*2, 
ending  with  the  year  1111.  This  work,  as  Fleury 
nays  in  the  preface,  was  meant  to  be  rather  a  pp'ilnr 
history  than  one  of  research  and  erudition  ;  but  yet  it 
is  a  cle  ir  and  generally  fair  account  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  and  evince*  a  large  amount  of  the 
proper  talent  of  the  historian.  It  is  written  from  the 
Gallican  stand-point.  ''  Fleury  writes  diffusely  and 
in  the  spirit  of  a  monk,  but  with  taste  aud  skill,  in 
mild  temper  and  strong  love  for  the  Church  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  a  view  always  to  edify  as  well  as  to 
instruct,  lie  follows  the  order  of  time,  though  not 
slavishly,  prefacing  some  of  his  volumes  with  general 
characteristics.  Ho  also  defends  antiquity  and  tho 
Gallican  ecclesiastical  constitution,  without,  however, 
surrendering  at  all  tha  credit  of  the  Church,  its  gen- 
eral tradition,  or  the  necessity  of  the  pope  as  it*  head. 
His  principal  concern  is  with  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
practical  piety"  (.Schaflf,  .1  po$t.  Church,  §  26).  Fleury, 
as  a  writer  of  Church  history,  is  not  at  all  in  favor 
with  Ultramont mists;  a  specimen  of  their  feeling  to- 
wards him  is  given  by  the  Univers  (Paris)  for  July  8, 
1856,  which  calls  him  "  tho  worthless  and  hateful 
Fleury,  so  ardent  and  furious  in  his  ciliimuies  and 
spite  agiinst  the  pope!"  His  Church  History  was  con- 
tinued by  Frtbri,  but  feebly,  down  to  A. I).  1698.  The 
best  edition  is  Hutoire  EccVsiastiqm  a-ec  contiituati.m 
par  Fa'/ri  et  Gouge  t  (Paris,  1769-74,  36  vols. ;  indexes, 
4  vols.;  in  all,  40  vols.  limo).  A  very  good  recent 
edition  is  tint  of  Didier  (Puris,  1840,  6  vols.  8vo).  A 
translation  by  Herbert,  up  to  the  9th  century,  was 
published  in  ixmdon  (1727,  5  vols.  4to);  and  a  partial 
translation  by  Itev.  J.  II.  Newman  appeared  in  1842-44 
(3  vols.  8vo).  The  Abrsg*  de  I HUloirt  Eecbintisti'iue 
d*  Fleury,  published  at  Berne  iu  1776,  is  ascribed  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  His  other  writings  were  very 
numerous ;  the  most  important  are,  Mcenrs  de*  Chre- 
tien* (Paris.  1682)  :—.\/„«rs  des  (srir'Ue*  (Paris,  1681). 
which  wis  translated  nnd  published,  with  additions, 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Manchester.  1803;  New  York, 
1S:M5): — Institution  du  droit  eeciifiintifiie  <  Paris,  1771.  2 
vols.  1  >mo) : — Itiscours  sur  Irs  lihertis  de  I'Egtite  Ga'li- 
cane.  His  minor  works  are  collected  in  Martin's  edi- 
tion of  (Enrrt*  d-  l'<tbSi  Fhu  y  (1837,  imp.  8vo).  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  Fleury.  Jortin  translated 
his  Discourse  on  Eccles.  History  from  600  to  11IK)  (see 
Jortin,  Remark*  on  Fcc'e*'tutic<il  History.  Loud.  1773, 
v,  72  sq.).  See  also  Diipiu.  Eccltsiist.  Writers,  cent, 
xvii;  Hoefer,  Your.  Ri  g.  Gwrale,  xvii,  916;  Dow- 
linx.  On  the  Study  of  Errl'sinstical  History,  ch.  iii. 

Fliedner.  Tiikoimhi,  a  German  philnnthropist. 
was  liorn  at  Kppstein,  Hhenish  Prussia,  in  1800,  where 
his  father  was  pastor.  His  early  education  was  con- 
ducted by  his  father,  and  he  entered  the  ministry  with 
some  misgiving,  rather  doubting  his  fitness,  and  choos- 
ing rather  the  function  of  teacher.  Hut  in  1*20  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  little  village  community  of  Kai- 
flerswerth.  a  small  town  on  the  l.'liitip,  opened  his  way, 
and  he  diffidently  began  his  work  in  the  place  now 
forever  associated  with  his  name,  nnd  which  became, 
under  his  hand,  tho  centre  of  an  influence  approach- 
ing that  of  Wesley  himself,  whose  power  of  endurance, 
f.dth,  and  incessant  lalxir  Fliedner  rivalled.  The  hi- 
tubitant*  of  Kaiscrswerth  were  chiefly  supported  by 
a  large  manufactory,  which  failed  in  1822.  Fliedner 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  helping  hi*  flock  in- 
stead of  being  supported  by  them.  "  Never  did  a  man 
begin  to  ask  for  help  with  a  heavier  heart,  nor  with 
worse  success,  till  a  brother  pastor  at  Elberfeldt  took 
him  home  to  dinner,  and  told  him  that  the  threu  requi- 


sites for  his  work  were  'patience,  impudence,  and  • 
ready  tongue.'  The  receipt,  to  which  Fliedner  udded 
much  prayer  and  much  faith,  proved  so  successful  that 
he  was  spoken  of  before  his  death  as  the  most  accom- 
plished beggar  ever  known  in  Germany.  England, 
America,  and  many  distant  regions  learned  to  pour 
their  contributions  into  his  wallet,  und  often  hie  worst 
necessities  were  relieved  by  what  seemed  almost  mi- 
raculous unsolicited  gifts,  which  exactly  unswered  the 
demands  upon  him."  In  1823  ho  visited  England  on 
a  begging  excursion,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  with  her  Ik  Dev.. lent  movements. 
See  Fry,  Elizabeth.  On  his  return  he  examined 
the  prisons  of  his  neighborhood,  and  found  them  in  a 
wretched  state.  "  The  convicts  were  crammed  togeth- 
er in  narrow,  dirty  cells,  often  in  damp  cellars  without 
light  or  air;  lioys  who  had  fallen  into  crime  fr<  m 
thoughtlessness  were  mixed  up  with  hoary,  cunning 
sinners:  young  girls  with  the  most  corrupt  old  women. 
There  was  absolutely  no  classification ;  even  accused 
persons  waiting  for  trial,  who  might  soon  be  released 
again  as  innocent,  were  placed  with  criminals  who 
might  lie  undergoing  a  lengthened  term  of  imprison- 
ment. There  was  as  good  as  no  su|>crvi>ion  at  all; 
as  long  as  the  jailers  allowed  no  one  to  escape,  they 
bad  fnllllled  their  duty."  For  more  than  two  years 
Fliedner  tried  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  lay  Iwtween 
this  criminal  class  and  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
bis  own  person,  visiting,  teaching,  reorganizing,  and 
in  1826  he  founded  the  first  German  society  for  im- 
proving prison  discipline.  *'  Seeking  a  matron  for 
tho  female  wauls  at  Dusseldorf,  he  found  his  wife, 
whose  |Kiretit»  refused  to  let  her  take  the  position 
first  offered  to  lier,  but  approved  her  acceptance  of 
the  young  jiastor  himself,  although  the  second  in- 
volved all  the  duties  of  the  first.  In  1833  he  took  a 
jioor  creature  released  from  prison  into  a  summer-house 
in  his  garden,  and  so  practically  started  a  scheme 
which  had  for  s<>mo  time  been  in  his  mind,  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  such  women  as  desired  to  reform  on  tho 
expiration  of  their  sentences.  A  friend  of  Mr*.  Flied- 
ner's  came  to  take  charge  of  this  minute  lieginning, 
und  assumed  the  title  of  deaconess.  The  summer- 
house  gave  way  to  a  house,  the  deaconess  got  compan- 
ions, and  the  establishment  grew.  Then  the  thought  of 
founding  an  order  of  deaconesses  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
poor  dawned  u[ion  him.  He  bought  a  house  in  1*36, 
having  no  money,  but  a  vast  amount  of  faith.  Tho 
same  may  lie  said  of  all  his  subsequent  enla-  gemcnts 
of  his  border*.  His  hospital  was  started  with  one  t~- 
ble,  some  broken  chairs,  a  few  worn  knives  and  two- 
pmnged  forks,  worm-eaten  Ijedsteads,  seven  sheets, nnd 
f  >ur  severe  cases  of  illness.  The  effort  soon  flourished 
under  roynl  favor."  In  1*38  Fliedner  first  sent  dea- 
conesses from  his  establishment  to  work  in  other  places; 
they  spread,  fresh  mother-house*  multiplied,  till  now 
there  are  1:'9  stations.  (For  statistics,  see  Df.acox- 
i;hskm,  vol,  ii.  p.  70!'.)  In  1819  he  visited  America, 
nnd  travelled  widely,  lie  founded  a  house"  tit  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  "  In  the  course  of  his  life  Flied- 
ner established  at  Kniscrswertb  schools,  training  col- 
leges for  middle-class  school-mistresses  as  well  as  for 
governesses,  a  lunatic  asvlum,  a  boy's  school,  and  a 
training  college  for  schoolmasters.  The  hospital,  the 
asvlum,  the  schools,  are  all  utilized  for  the  training  of 
deaconesses,  whom  Fliedner  frequently  taught  himself 
by  the  example  of  bis  wonderful  gift*  for  interesting 
the  young.  Comical  stories  might  Ik>  told  of  bis  div- 
ings in  his  infant-schools,  where  be  would  fall  pros- 
trate bv  wav  of  illustration  of  the  story  of  (ioliath,  dis- 
tribute bread  and  honey  to  fix  the  excellence  of  the 
heavenly  manna  on  the  children's  minds,  or  suddenly 
send  a  boy  under  the  table  to  vivify  his  tile  of  the  fi.ll 
of  a  traveller  over  a  precipice.  His  lalior*  lasted  till 
his  death.  He  died  at  Kaiscrswerth,  Oct.  4. 1*64,  worn 
out  by  journeys  in  Germany,  France. (treat  Rritain,  and 
America,  which  had  brought  on  di  case  of  Ihe  lungs. 
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To  the  very  last  day  of  hi*  life,  he  continued,  in  §pite 
of  painful  weakness,  to  exhort  those  near  him  to  a  re- 
ligious and  earnest  life,  took  keen  interest  in  the  de- 
tails of  daily  work  going  on  around  him,  and  dbd  a 
day  or  two  after  taking  the  communion  with  his  whole 
establishment  and  family,  including  two  sons,  whose 
entrance  into  the  Church  he  specially  rejoiced  to  see." 
Fliedner  published  (after  1888)  annual  reports  of  his 
institution, and  a  monthly  periodical  called  Iter  Armen- 
tmd  KrmibnfitUTul.  He  also  wrote  a  work,  in  four 
volumes,  on  the  martyrs  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
liuch  drr  Martyrer  unl  atvtrnr  (ilmbmszeutjtn  drr 
enmgel.  Kirche  MM  den  A  posteln  lit  utif  uiuere  Zeit, 
1*32  1*00,  4  vols. — Londm  Quarterly  HrcUv,  April, 
IMS,  p.  247;  Spectator,  April  11,  1*»W  ;  Winkworth, 
/.if-  of  rn*t.<r  h'irdner  (lx>nd.  1867);  Appleton,  .4  m. 
Cyclop.  {WW),  p.  377. 

Fliea.    See  Fly. 

Flinn,  AXDBKV,  P.P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  Intra  in  Maryland  in  1773,  graduated  at  thu  I'ni- 
\  cr-ity  of  North  Carolina  in  1799.  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  Orange  Presbytery  in  1800.  In  1803  he  be- 
came pa- tor  of  the  I'rc-'iyteri  in  church  nt  I •'ayctte- 
ville,  and  in  1811  he  was  installed  pastor  of  a  new 
church,  expressly  organized  for  him,  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Here  he  gained  a  brilliant  mid  solid  reputation, 
which  was  soon  widely  dilFused  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  was  "one  of  the  most  impressive  and  attrac- 
tive preachers  of  his  day."  He  died  Feb.  24,  ISM, 
He  printed  a  few  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  .ln- 
nnh,  iv,  276. 

Flint  (d"^n,  chnliamith' ',  from  its  tmoothneju, 
Psa.  cxiv,  8;  Isa.  1,  7;  "rock,"  Job  xxviii,  9;  fre- 
quently with  the  accompaniment  n;ilt,  a  rock,  Peut. 
viii,  15;  xxxii,  18;  once  for  "3  itself,  Kzek.  iii,  9; 
"sharp  stone,"  Exod.  iv,  26),  any  hard  stone,  espe- 
cially of  a  silicious  character,  as  quartz  or  granite; 
but  in  mineralogical  science  it  is  applied  only  to  sili- 
cious nodule*.  In  the  three  passages  first  cited  above 
the  reference  is  to  Cods  bringing  water  and  oil  out  of 
the  naturally  barren  rocks  of  the  wilderness  for  the 
sake  of  his  |>cople.  In  I  -aiah  the  word  is  used  meta- 
phorically to  signify  the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  re- 
sistance to  his  persecutors.  So  also  in  I™.  v,  28  we 
have  likeftint,  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses.  In 
1  M  ice,  x,  73,  *oy\<f{  is  translated  flint,  and  in  Wisd. 
xi,  4  the  expression  Ik  irirpac  avoonipov  is  adopter] 
from  Peut.  viii,  1.0  (Sept.).  See  Rock.  Flints  abound 
in  nearly  all  the  plains  and  valleys  through  which  the 
Hebrew  s  marched  during  the  forty  years  of  wandering. 
In  the  northward  desert,  low  hills  of  chalk  occur,  as 
well  as  frequent  tracts  of  chalky  soil,  for  the  most  |Mirt 
overspread  with  flints.  In  the  western  desert  Hurck- 
hardt  saw  some  larne  pieces  of  fljnt  perfectly  oval, 
three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  aliout  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  breadth.  This  desert  present*  to  the  traveller's 
view  its  immense  expanse  of 
dreary  country,  covered  with 
black  Hints,  with  here  and  there 
some  hilly  chains  risin  :  from 
the  plain.    S<t!  Pkhp.kt. 

Flint,  AiiKt.,  P.P.,  a  Con- 
gregation il  minister,  was  bora 
Nov.,  17«h>,  at  Windham. Conn. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  17*5. 
and  in  17*i">  was  elected  tutor 
in  Brown  University,  where  he 
remained  until  17!H),  and  on 
April  20,  1791,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
Hartford.  He  was  chosen  sec- 
retary of  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  its  organiza- 
tion, June,  1798,  and  held  the 


office  for  twenty-four  years.  In  January,  1824,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge  on  account  of  his 
failing  health,  and  died  March  7, 1825.  Pr.  Flint  pub- 
lished .4  Treatise,  on  Surveying,  and  several  occasional 
discourses,  lie  assisted  in  compiling  The  Hartford 
Selection  of  Hymn*,  and  was  also  assistant  editor  of  the 

('••urn  client  Hcangelictl  Magazine  for  seven  years  

Sprague,  .4  nmilt,  ii,  273. 

Float  (only  in  the  pi  nr.  r**Sn,  doberoih',  drift, 
1  Kings  v,  9;  "nOt^,  raph*ndoik' ,  of  uncertain  der- 
ivation, 2  Citron,  ii,  15;  Sept.  in  both  passages  (rytciat, 
us  also  in  1  Esdr.  v,  55),  a  raft  for  conveying  bulky 
substance!  by  water.  Two  methods  of  conveying 
wood  in  floats  appear  to  have  been  practiced  in  an- 
cient times.  The  first  was  by  pushing  single  trunk* 
of  trees  into  the  water,  and  suffering  thern  to  l>c  car- 
ried along  by  the  stream:  this  was  commonly  adopted 
with  regard  to  firewood.  The  other  was  ranging  a 
number  of  planks  close  to  each  other  in  regular  order, 
binding  them  together,  and  steering  them  down  the 
current:  this  was  probably  the  most  ancient  practice. 
The  earliest  ships,  or  boats,  were  nothing  more  than 
rafts,  or  a  collection  of  deals  and  planks  bound  to- 
gether. They  were  called  a\flnn  hy  the  Greeks,  and 
nttrt  by  the  Romans.  The  ancients  ventured  out  to 
sea  with  them  on  piratical  expeditions,  as  well  as  to 
carry  on  commerce;  and  after  the  invention  of  ships 
thev  were  still  retained  for  the  transportation  of  sol- 
diers (Scheffer,  1M  Milit.  Sac,  Vet  ).  Solomon,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  above  passages,  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by  which  the  latter  was  u> 
cause  cedar*  for  the  use  of  the  Temple  to  lie  cut  down 
on  the  western  side  of  Mount  I^ebanon,  above  Trijio- 
lis,  and  to  be  floated  to  Jaffa.  At  present  no  streams 
run  from  Lebanon  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jordan,  the 
only  river  in  Palestine  that  could  liear  float",  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  cedar  forest.  The  wood, 
therefore,  must  have  Is-en  brought  along  the  coast  by 
sea  to  Jaffa.    The  Assyrian  uiouuinciite  represent  men 


Am  lent  Assyrian  Floats. 

crossing  rivers  on  inflated  skins  [see  FEiutr")  and  in 
basket-boats,  precisely  as  described  by  ancient  authors 
(Herod,  i,  MM);  and  in  the  same  region  transportation 
ami  travelling  is  still  largely  carried  on  by  means  of 
floats,  some  of  them  open  rafts,  and  others  with  an 
awning  or  cabin.    See  Navigation. 
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Flock  (usually  and  properly  "i*??,  e'der,  iroipvi] 
[or  dimin.  iroifiviov,  a  "little  flock,"  like  C^'—n,  cA«- 
«>*',  1  Kings  xx,  37];  occasionally  ftl^?,  «iW', 
co/</«,  a«  generally  rendered;  frequently  threp 
collectively,  as  commonly  rendered  ;  also  P*1""!^, 
marith',  Jer.  x,  21,  pa*ture,  as  elsewhere  rendered ; 
and  P/r.Firr,  a*hteroth'  [q.  v.],  Deut.  vii,  13;  xxviii, 
4,  IS,  51,  i.  e.  lemur*,  ewe*  for  breeding),    See.  Folij  ; 

P.lHlTKAtiE  :  SltEEl*. 

Flock,  the  correlative  term  to  "pastor."  "The 
way  in  which  this  term,  or  the  language  which  implies 
it,  invariably  occurs  in  Scripture  (1  Pet.  v,  2;  John 
xxi,  1  o),  point*  out  to  the  people  that  thoy  are  not  prop- 
erly the  minister's  flock  (which  would  exalt  him  into 
the*  mediator  between  them  and  God),  but  Christ's."— 
Eden,  Church  IHctitm'try,  s.  v. 

Flodoaid  (Flodtmrdut  or  Frorlaanhi)  of  R 11  rims, 
a  French  chronicler,  was  born  at  E|iernay  in  894,  and 
became  canon  of  Rheiius.  Ho  was  persecuted  by  count 
Heribert  for  opposing  the  raising  of  bis  unqualified 
i>on  1 1  UK"  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheiius,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  months.  After  the  death  of  the 
count,  Iltt^o  the  son  did  justice  to  Flodoardus.  He 
died  March  28,  960.  He  wrote  Chronica  or  Annuity  a 
chronicle  of  France  from  'J  19  to  9GG,  published  by  Pi- 
thou  (Paris,  15x8).  He  also  wrote  a  Hi*toria  Eccltritt 
Remensi*,  in  four  Imoks,  giving  an  account  of  the  pre- 
lates who  had  presided  over  its  affairs  (printed  hyCol- 
vener,  Douay,  1G17).  Both  these  works,  as  far  as  ex- 
tant, are  given  in  Migne,  Ptifroiogia  Latum,  vol.  l.'lo, 
together  with  the  Op«trula  Mttrka  of  Flodoaid.  in- 
cluding his  Triumphs*  Christi,  a  sort  of  Church  History 
in  verse. — Hoefer,  Aowr.  Bbxj.  Gen.  xvii,  936;  Clarke, 
Succtssicm  of  Sacred  Literature,  ii,  060. 

Floh,  Jacob  Hkxdrik,  was  born  in  the  year  175X. 
at  Crefeld.  He  studied  theology  in  the  Baptist  semi- 
nary in  AmstcriUm.  He  was  invited  in  17K3  to  take 
cliargc  of  the  Baptist  church  at  En*ched6.  Here  he 
labored  between  forty  and  fifty  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  knowledge  and  of  a  ready  wit,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  labors,  lie  contributed  greatly 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  section  of  the 
country  where  he  was  located.  Several  valuable  es- 
says were  written  by  hiin  on  the  subject  of  education. 
One,  on  the  IU*i  Theory  of  Punishment*  ami  Rfirard*  in 
School*,  received  the  prize  from  the  Maat«chappy  tot 
nut  van  't  algemeen.  Several  works  on  other  sub- 
jects were  written  by  him.  One,  on  the  /ntiusolnbU 
Cmuection  betueen  Virtue  andtnie  Happiness,  was  crown- 
ed by  the  same  society.  Another,  on  a  kindred  sub- 
ject, we  deem  worthy  of  mention  here :  Xatiomil  llap- 
pint:**  cannot  E-ritt  nit/tout  national  Virtue.  For  a  few 
years  Floh  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from 
his  ministerial  vocation  to  engage  in  political  life.  In 
1796  he  was  chosen  representative  of  the  people  in  the 
Nationul  Convention  at  the  Hague.  In  179*  ho  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  represent- 
ative body  of  the  Itatavi  in  |>eople.  He  acquitted  him- 
Felf  in  these  positions  with  great  credit.  His  theolog- 
ical views  were  I.atitudiriarian.  His  principal  works 
are,  Proere  eener  here  lenn  nle  rerkhtring  der  i/e*rhied<  n'n 
ranslleiluwU  verzoeiinf  inde  wwftijn.  1  lev-enter.  1790; 
Jet*  over  bede*tonden,  1817.  His  ntt  .ck  on  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  as  teaching,  in  the  answer  to  the  fifth 
question,  a  doctrine  dangerous  to  the  state,  made  in 
the  National  Assembly  at  the  Hague,  was  regarded  as 
highly  injudicious,  and  excited  great  indignation.  It 
elicited  a  triumphant  reply  from  the  pen  of  Kwaldus 
Kist.  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Floh  attempted  no  replv.  It  was 
thought  that  he  was  himself  convinced  by  the  moder- 
ate and  judicious  reply  of  Kist.  We  may  add  in  hon- 
or of  Floh  that  this  attack  of  bis  was  regarded  as  an 
exception  U>  his  otherwise  impartial  conduct  as  a  pub- 
lic representative.    He  died  at  Fuschede  in  March, 


18.10.  See  B.  Glasius,  Gnlgeletrd  Xederland,  i  Deel,  biz. 
Iti7  en  verv. ;  Y|tcy  en  Dermont's  Getihiedeni*  dtr  AY- 
deritouhche  Htrrormde  Kerk,  iv  Doel,  biz.  206  en  verv. 
(Breda,  1827).    (J.  P.  W.) 

Flohr,  Gkokue  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  born  in  1759. 
He  died  in  Wytheville,  Va.,  in  1x2(5.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  throng  that  witness- 
ed the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  The  accidental  but 
tragical  death  of  an  individual  in  the  crowd  standing 
near  him,  part  of  whose  mangled  body  was  thrown 
upon  his  person,  most  deeply  affected  him,  and  so  op- 
crated  upon  his  mind  as  to  lead  him  to  change  all  his 
pur|>oses  and  plans  for  the  future.  This  was  the  turn- 
ing-point in  bis  character.  A  train  of  serious  thought 
was  awakened  which  resulted  in  bis  conversion,  and 
subsequent  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  America,  and  pursued  the  studv 
of  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William 
Carpenter,  Madison  County,  Va.  After  his  licensure 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  engaged  in  successful  mission- 
ary service  in  south-western  Virginia,  but  MihseqtienW 
ly  took  charge  of  several  congregations  in  Wythe 
County,  among  whom  he  faithfully  labored  till  his 
death.  Mr.  Flohr  exercised  nn  extraordinary  influ- 
ence not  only  upon  the  members  of  his  church,  but 

I  ujxjh  all  classes  of  society.  When  difficulties  occurred 
in  the  community  they  were  always  referred  to  him 

i  for  adjustment,  and  from  bis  decision  scarcely  any  one 
ever  thought  of  an  appeal.  The  liasis  of  this  influence 
was  the  unlimited  confidence  which  every  one  had  in 
his  peisonal  worth  and  Christian  integrity.  So  far  as 
his  professional  engagements  allowed,  Mr.  Flohr  was 
devoted  to  study.  His  acquaintance  w  ith  the  German 
and  French  was  extensive  and  thorough,  and  his  at- 
tainments in  I*atin  and  Greek  considerable.  The  only 
woik  of  his  ever  published  was  a  posthumous  volume 
of  sermons.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Flood  (the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words  [see 
Rain],  but  especially  of  5^2^,  mabbul',  KaTmeXvauo^), 
an  event  related  in  the  bo<ik  of  Genesis  (ch.  vii  and 
viii),  by  which,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  description,  the  whole  world  was  overwhelmed  and 
every  terrestrial  creature  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  human  family  ami  the  representatives  of  each 
species  of  animal,  supernatural  v  preserved  in  an  ark, 
constructed  by  divine  appointment  for  the  purpose. 
See  Ark. 

1.  The  successive  stages  of  its  progress  were  in  order 
and  at  intervals  as  follows.  In  the  C>>  0th  year  of  his 
life,  Noah  was  commanded  to  enter  the.  ark,  taking 
with  him  his  wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives. 
One  week  afterwards,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  id  month 
(answering  nearly  to  our  November),  there  begnn  a 
forty-days'  rain,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  so  that  its  waters  rose  over  the  land 
until  all  the  high  hills  under  the  whole  heavens  were 
covered.  Fifteen  cubits  (twenty-seven  feet)  upward 
did  the  waters  prevail  (rise).  On  the  I7th  day  of  the 
7th  month  (about  April),  or  150  days  after  the  deluge 
began,  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ar.irat.  or 
Armenia,  the  waters  having  begun  to  abate.  They 
continued  to  decrease  till  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month 
(July),  when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  visible. 
Forty  days  after  tbi«,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven  from  the 
urk,  which  never  returned.  He  next  (apparently  after 
seven  days)  sent  forth  a  dove,  which  came  back. 
Seven  days  afterwards  he  dispatched  the  dove  again  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  evei.ing  >-he 
returned  with  an  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth.  Alt>  r  an 
interval  of  seven  days  the  dove  wus  sent  forth  a  t'drd 
time,  and  returned  no  more.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
1st  month  of  the  new  year  (Sept. -Oct.)  the  waters 
were  dried  from  off  the  earth,  Htul  on  the  27th  dny  of 
the  2d  mouth  (Nov.)  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark,  built 
an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice.    See  Noah. 
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2.  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  U 
confirmed  l.y  the  tradition  of  it  which  universally  ob- 
tained. A  tradition  of  the  delude,  in  many  respects 
accurately  coinciding  with  the  Mosaic  account,  has 
l>eeri  preserved  almost  universally  among  the  ancient 
nations.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  concerning  the 
deluge  that  the  memory  of  almost  all  nations  liegins 
\~fth  the  history  of  it,  even  of  those  nations  which  were 
unknown  until  they  were  difcovered  by  enterprising 
voyagars  and  travellers;  and  that  traditions  of  the 
delude  weie  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  (ientile  world  ;  and  it  is  observable  that,  the 
farther  we  go  back,  the  more  vivid  the  traces  appear, 
especially  in  those  oun  tries  which  were  neurest  to  the 
of  action.    Such  narratives  have  formed  part  of 


the  rude  belief  of  the  Kgvpt'mns,  Chaldatans,  Greeks, 
Scythians,  and  Celtic  tribes.  They  have  also  lawn 
discovered  among  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  the 
aborigines  of  Cuba,  North  America,  and  the  South-Sea 
Islands.    See  Ahakat. 

3.  The  account  furnished  by  the  sacred  historian  is 
circumstantially  distinct,  and  the  whole  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  divine  agency  :  but  in  several  of  the  lesser 
particulars  second  try  causes,  as  rain,  "the  opening  of 
the  windows  of  heaven"  (vii,  11),  and  the  "breaking 
up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  are  mentioned, 
and  again  the  effect  of  wind  in  drying  up  the  waters 
(viii,  1).  It  is  chiefly  to  l>e  remarked  th.it  the  whole 
event  is  represented  as  hoth  commencing  and  termina- 
ting in  the  most  gradual  and  quiet  manner,  without 
anything  at  all  resembling  the  catastrophes  and  con- 
vulsions often  pictured  in  vulgir  imagination  as  ac- 
companying it.  When  the  w  iters  subsided,  so  little 
was  tin?  surface  of  the  earth  ch  inged  that  the  Tfij  ta- 
ti<>n  continued  uninjured;  the  olive-trees  remained  from 
.which  the  dove  brought  its  token.  We  allude  partic- 
ularly to  these  circumstances  in  the  narrative  as  being 
those  which  bear  most  upon  the  proliablc  nature  and 
extent  of  the  event,  which  it  is  our  main  object  in  the 
present  article  to  examine,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
what  little  evidence  can  collected  on  the  subject, 
whether  from  the  terms  of  the  narrative,  or  from  other 
sources  of  information  which  may  be  opened  to  us  by 
the  researches  of  science.  See  Cnckburn,  ftu/niry  into 
the.  Truth  and  CerUunty  of  the  Mosaic  Muge  (London, 
1750). 

The  evidence  which  geology  may  disclose,  and  which 
can  in  any  degree  hear  on  our  present  subject,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confinod  to  indications 
of  superficial  action  attributable  to  the  agency  of  wa- 
ter, subsequent  to  the  latest  period  of  the  regular  geo- 
logical formations,  and  corresponding  in  character  to 
a  tem|x»rary  inundation  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  nature, 
of  a  depth  sufficient  to  cover  the  highest  mountains, 
and,  lastly  (as  indeed  this  condition  implies),  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  globe;  or,  if  these  conditions  should 
not  be  fulfilled,  then  indications  of  at  least  something 
approaching  to  this,  or  with  which  the  terms  of  the 
description  may  be  fairly  understood  and  interpreted 
to  correspond.  (See  Prof.  Hitchcock,  on  4,Tho  His- 
torical and  Geological  Deluges  compared."  in  the  fiih. 
I!  pit*.  January,  lf«:t7 ;  April,  18:17;  April,  WV<;  al«o 
Brown's  translation  of  •*  twelve  dissertations"  [on  the 
Flood]  out  of  Le.  Clcrc  [Commentary,  i,  »<»!  70,  171ft] 
on  Genesis,  l»ndon,  1696.)  Of  those  geological  facts 
which  seem  to  hear  at  all  upon  such  an  inquiry,  the 
first,  perhaps,  which  strikes  us  is  the  occurrence  of 
what  was  formerly  all  included  under  the  common 
name  of  diluvium,  but  which  more  modern  research  has 
separated  into  many  distinct  classes.  The  general 
term  may,  however,  not  inaptly  describe  superficial  ac- 
cumulations, whether  of  soil,  sand,  gravel,  or  loose  ag- 
gregations of  larger  Mocks,  which  are  found  to  prevail 
over  large  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  mani- 
festly su|ierinduced  over  the  deposits  of  different  ages, 
with  which  they  have  no  connection.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  this  accumulated  detritus  soon 


showed  the  diversified  nature  of  the  fragments  of  which 
it  is  composed  in  different  localities.  The  general  re- 
sult, as  hearing  on  our  present  subject.  Ls  obviously 
this:  the  traces  of  currents,  and  the  like,  which  the 
surface  of  the  earth  does  exhibit,  and  which  miijht  be 
ascrilmd  to  diluvial  action  of  some  kind,  are  certainly 
not  the  results  of  one  unirerttd  simultaneous  submerg- 
ence, but  of  mnuy  distinct ',  local,  aqueous  forces,  for  the 
most  part  continued  in  action  for  long  periods,  and  of 
a  kind  precisely  analogous  to  such  agency  as  is  now 
at  work.  While,  further,  many  parts  of  the  existing 
surface  show  no  traces  of  such  o|<crations ;  utid  the 
phenomena  of  the  volcanic  district*  prove  distinctly 
that  during  the  enormous  periods  which  have  ehqised 
since  the  craters  were  active,  no  deluge  could  possibly 
have  passed  over  them  without  removing  all  those 
lighter  portions  of  their  exuvia;  which  have  evidently 
remained  wholly  untouched  since  they  were  ejected. 
U|K>n  the  whole,  it  is  thus  apparent  that  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  of  any  great  aqueous  revolution  at 
any  comparatively  recent  period  having  affected  the 
earth's  surface  over  any  considerable  tract :  changes, 
doubtless,  may  have  been  produced  on  a  small  scale  in 
isolated  districts.  The  phenomena  presented  by  caves 
containing  bones,  as  at  Kirkdalc  and  other  localities, 
are  not  of  a  kind  forming  any  breach  hi  the  continuity 
of  the  analogies  by  which  ail  the  changes  in  the  sur- 
face are  more  and  more  seen  to  have  been  carried  ou. 
lint  a  recent  simultaneous  influx  of  water  covering  the 
glolie,  and  ascending  above  the  level  of  the  mountains, 
must  have  left  indisputable  traces  of  its  influence, 
which  not  only  is  not  the  case,  but  against  which  we 
have  seen  positict  facts  standing  out.  Such  traces 
must  especially  be  expected  to  l>e  found  in  the  masses 
of  human  remain*  which  such  a  deluge  must  have  im  - 
hedded  in  the  strata  of  soil  and  detritus,  if  these  were 
formed  by  that  event.  Now  it  is  quite  notorious  that 
no  Ircd  indisputably  attributable  to  diluvial  action  has 
ever  lieen  found  containing  a  single  Iwne  or  tooth  of 
the  human  species.  We  mu*t  therefore  contend  that 
no  evident*  h-tt  ye/  been  adduced  of  any  deposit  which 
can  be  identified  with  the  Noachian  deluge.  See  Ge- 
oloc.y. 

Apart  from  the  testimonies  of  geology,  there  are 
other  sciences  which  must  be  interrogated  on  such  a 
subject.  These  are,  chiefly,  terrestrial  physics,  to  as- 
sign the  possibility  of  a  supply  of  water  to  stand  all 
over  the  glolm  five  miles  in  depth  ab»re  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  sea ;  natural  history,  to  count  the  myri- 
ads of  FjK-cies  of  living  creatures  to  lie  preserved  and 
continued  in  the  ark ;  mechanics,  to  construct  such  a 
vessel ;  with  some  others  not  less  necessary  to  the 
case.  But  we  have  no  space  to  enter  more  minutely 
on  such  points :  the  reader  will  find  them  most  clear- 
ly and  candidly  stated  in  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and 
Scripture,  etc..  p.  130,  2d  edit.    Sec  Ark. 

I<et  us  now  glance  at  the  nature  and  possible  solu- 
tions of  the  difficulty  thus  presented.  We  believe  only 
two  main  solutions  have  been  attempted.  One  is  that 
propmed  by  l>r.  Pye  Smith  (to.  p.  204),  who  expressly 
contends  that  there  is  no  roal  contradiction  between 
the«e  facts  and  the  description  in  the  Mosaic  record, 
tihen  th*  Litter  i*  correctly  interpMetl.  This  more  cor- 
rect interpretation  then  lefers.  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  proper  import  of  the  Scripture  terms  commonly 
taken  to  imply  the  mtirermlity  of  the  deluge.  These 
the  author  shows,  by  a  large  comparison  of  similar 
passages,  are  only  to  lw»  understood  as  expressing  <I 
ffrrat  ertmt ;  often,  indeed,  the  very  samo  phrase  is  ap- 
plied to  a  very  limited  region  or  country,  as  in  Gen. 
xli,  56  ;  I>eut.  ii,  25;  Acts  ii,  5.  etc.  Thus,  so  far  as 
these  expressions  are  concerned,  the  description  may 
apply  to  a  local  deluge.  Next,  (he  destruction  of  the 
whole  existing  human  race  dt>es  not  by  any  means  im- 
ply this  universality,  since,  by  ingenious  considera- 
tions as  to  the  multiplication  of  mankind  at  the  al- 
leged era  of  the  deluge,  the  author  has  shown  that  they 
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probably  hud  not  extended  Itcyond  a  comparatively  ' 
limited  district  of  the  East.   A  local  destruction  of  an- 
imal life  would  also  allow  of  such  a  reduction  of  the 
numbers  to  be  included  in  the  uik  as  might  obviate 
objections  on  that  score;  an«l  here  again  the  Oriental 
idiom  may  save  the  necessity  of  the  titenU  supposition 
of  every  actual  species  being  included.    This  1b  a  con- 
sideration of  very  great  inqiortance  when  we  take  into 
account  the  countless  varieties  of  animated  beings  for 
which  the  ark  itself  made  no  provision,  such  as  rep- 
tile*, insects,  and  even  fishes,  which  could  not  exist  in 
the  brackish  waters,  even  if  they  survived  the  collis- 
ions of  the  flood.   The  other  difficulties  aliove  alludeil 
to,  arising  from  kindred  sciences,  such  as  the  lack  of 
water,  the  effect  of  so  large  an  accession  of  w  ater  upon 
the  tem|ierature  and  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
the  unfitness  of  such  a  place  as  the  ark  for  the  long 
confinement  of  so  many  animals,  the  actual  existence 
of  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  world  older  than  the 
deluge,  and  the  imp<«§ibility  of  preserving  even  veg-  1 
etablc  life  for  so  long  a  time  under  water,  are  all  like-  : 
wise  obviated  by  the  supposition  of  a  local  deluge.  1 
Again,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  descent  of 
so  many  animals  from  so  lofty,  Ideak,  and  craggy  a  ' 
mountain  as  Ararat,  and  their  dissemination  thence  I 
over  all  the  world,  are  obviated  in  this  way,  by  sup-  j 
]>osing  that  it  was  on  one  of  its  lower  eminences  thut 
the  ark  grounded,  as  it  floated  by  the  force  of  the  j 
southerly  irruption  towards  the  great  mountain  bar- 1 
riers  of  Armenia.    IjjsiIv.  this  author  suggests  con-  ' 
siderations  tending  to  fix  the  region  which  may  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  actual  inundation  described  by 
Moses  in  about  that  part  of  Western  Asia  where  there 
is  a  large  district  now  considerably  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  sea  (sec  the  liibliolhecti  Sncru,  Jul  v.  ! 
1867,  p.  465) :  thin  mit:ht  have  l»een  submerged  by  the  1 
joint  action  of  rain,  and  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  ' 
Persian  and  Indian  Seas.   Finally,  he  quotes  the  opin- 
ions of  several  approved  divines  in  confirmation  of 
such  a  view,  especially  as  I  fearing  upon  all  the  essen-  ' 
tial  religious  instruction  which  the  narrative  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey. 

The  only  other  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is  that 
which,  accepting  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  narrative, 
makes  the  deluge  strictly  universal ;  and  allowing  (as 
they  mutt  be  allowed)  all  the  difficulties,  not  to  say 
contradictions,  in  a  natural  sense,  involved  in  it,  ac- 
counts for  them  all  by  supernatural  agency.  In  fad, 
the  terms  of  the  narrative,  strictly  taken,  may  perhaps 
be  understood  throughout  as  representing  the  whole 
event,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  entirely  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature.  If  so,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  difficulties  or  question,  since  there  are  no  limits  to 
omni|Kitence,  and  one  miracle  is  not  greater  than  an- 
other. In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  the  flood  to  have  l>eeii 
miraculously  produced,  and  all  the  difficulties  thus 
overcome,  we  must  also  suppose  that  it  was  not  only 
miraculously  terminated  also,  but  every  trace  and  mark 
of  it  supernaturally  effaced  and  destroyed.  Now,  con- 
sidering the  immense  amount  of  supernatural  agency 
thus  rendered  necessary,  this  hypothesis  has  appeared 
to  some  quite  untenable.  Dr.  I've  Smith,  in  particu- 
lar (whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  any  leaning  to  scepti- 
cism), enlarges  on  the  difficulty  (p.  157,  and  note),  and 
offers  some  excellent  remark*  on  the  general  question 
of  miracles  (p.  M-rt»);  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
however  plausible  may  lie  the  assertion  that  all  mir-  ; 
acles  are  alike,  yet  the  idea  of  supernatural  agency  to  ' 
so  enormous  an  amount  as  in  the  present  instance  is,  j 
to  manv  minds  at  least,  very  staggering,  if  not  wholly  J 
inadmissible.  In  fact,  in  stretching  the  argument  to 
snch  an  extent,  it  must  Ins  borne  in  mind  that  we  may 
be  trenching  upon  difficulties  in  another  qnarter,  and 
not  sufficiently  regarding  the  force  of  the  evidence  on 
which  irny  miracles  are  supported.    See  Mikaci.k. 

If  we  look  to  the  actual  tenor  of  the  whole  narrative  ■ 
as  delivered  by  Moses  (Gen.  viii  and  ix),  we  shall  ol>-  i 


serve  that  the  manifest  immediate  purport  of  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  early  |Kirtioii  of  his  his- 
tory, viz.  as  forming  part  of  the  intrvductum  to  the 
law.  Thus  we  lind,  in  the  first  instance,  the  narrutive 
dwelling  on  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  l*?i.»ts 
(vii,  2) ;  afterwunl*  on  the  covenant  with  Noah ;  the 
promise  of  future  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  its  fruits; 
the  prohibition  of  eating  blood ;  the  punishment  of 
murder  (ix,  4,  etc.);  all  constituting,  in  fact,  eome  of 
the  rutlimentt  out  of  which  the  Mosaic  law  was  framed, 
and  which  were  thus  brought  before  the  Israelites  as 
forming  an  anticipatory  sanction  for  it.  Regarded  in 
a  Christian  light,  the  narrative  is  important  solely  in 
res|iect  to  the  applications  made  of  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  these  are  only  of  the  following  kind :  it 
is  referred  to  as  a  warning  of  Christ's  coming  (Matt, 
xxiv,  3*;  Luke  xvii.27);  as  an  assurance  of  judgment 
on  sin  (2  Pet.  il.  b ) ;  and  of  God's  long-suffering ;  while 
the  ark  is  made  a  tyj>e  of  baptism  and  Christian  salva- 
tion (1  Pet.  iii.  20) ;  and,  lastly,  Noah  is  set  forth  a*  en 
example  of  faith  (lleb.  xi.  7).  In  these  applications 
no  reference  is  niude  to  the  physical  nature  of  the 
event,  nor  even  to  its  literal  universality.  They  are 
all  allusions,  not  to  the  event  abstractedly,  but  only  in 
the  way  of  argument  with  the  partie*  addremted  in  sup- 
port of  other  truths;  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament 
addressed  to  those  who  already  believed  in  it— in  the 
first  of  the  instances  cited,  to  the  Jews — in  the  others, 
to  Jtvvh  converts  to  Christianity  (compare  1  Pet.  i.  1, 
and  2  Pet.  iii,  1).  Indeed,  if  the  terms  "  earth"  (•,"!() 
and  "  heavens"  (0*^~)  be  referred  in  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative itself  to  the  visible  extent  of  Lmd  and  superin- 
cumltent  arch  of  *ky  (as  they  often  signify),  all  direct 
statement  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  over  the 
surface  of  the  glol«  will  at  once  disapjiear.  That  it 
wns  coextensive  with  the  spread  of  the  human  race  at 
the  time  is  indeed  demanded  by  the  cenditims  of  tho 
sucrcd  history  [see  Antkiulcvians];  I  ut  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  population  before  the  flood  was  either 
so  extensive  or  so  widely  disseminated  as  many  have 
imagined,  calculating  upon  the  inap|>osite  rate  of  mod- 
ern increase  and  later  usages.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  after  the  deluge  the  inhabitant--  wero 
still  so  greatly  inclined  to  cluster  around  one  nativo 
centre  that  the  catastrophe  of  Babel  was  requisite  in 
order  to  induce  a  fulfilment  of  the  divine  behest  that 
mankind  should  "rill  the  earth."  Undoubtedly,  if 
read  frt  ni  tho  present  advanced  stage  of  the  world's; 
history,  it  would  lie.  impossible  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage otherwise  than  of  an  absolute  universality  ;  for, 
now  that  every  region  of  the  world  is  known,  and 
known  to  be  more  or  less  occupied  by  man  and  beast, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  strictest  sense  a  world-em- 
bracing catastrophe  which  could  be  de-crilwd  us  en- 
veloping in  n  watery  shroud  every  hill  under  tho 
whole  heaven,  and  destroying  even'  living  thing  that 
moved  on  the  face  of  the  eaith.  Hut  here  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  sacred  narrative  dates  from  the  com- 
parative infancy  of  the  world,  when  but  a  limited  por- 
tion of  it  wns  peopled  or  known  ;  and  it  is  alw  ays  one 
of  the  most  natural,  as  w  ell  us  most  fertile  sources  of 
error,  resecting  the  interpretation  of  such  curly  rec- 
ords, that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  change  of  circum- 
stance*, and  contemplate  what  is  written  from  a  mod- 
ern point  of  view.  Hence  the  embarrassment*  so 
often  felt,  and  the  misjtidgments  sometimes  actually 
pronounced,  resecting  those  parts  of  Scripture  which 
speak  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  lan- 
guage suited  to  the  tippttrevt,  but  at  variance,  us  has 
now  been  ascertained,  with  the  reed  phenomena.  In 
such  cases  it  is  forgotten  that  the  Bible  was  not  in- 
tended to  tench  the  truths  of  physical  science,  or  point 
the  way  to  discoveries  in  the  merely  natural  sphere. 
Of  things  in  these  departments  of  knowledge  it  uses 
the  language  of  common  life.  So,  whatever  in  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  deluge  touches  on  geographi- 
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cal  limits  or  matter*  strictly  physical,  ought  to  be 
taken  with  the  qualifications  inseparable  from  the 
bounded  horizon  of  men's  views  and  relation*  at  the 
time.    Accordingly,  there  were  not  wanting  theologi- 
cal  writers  who,  long  tiefore  any  geological  fact,  or 
well-ascertained  fact  of  any  sort  in  physical  science,  1 
had  appeared  to  ."hake  men's  faith  in  a  strictly  univer-  , 
sal  deluge,  actually  put  the  interpretation  now  sug-  , 
gestcd  a*  competent  ujxm  the  narrative  of  the  deluge,  i 
'1  hus  Poole,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  ' 
century,  says  in  hit  Synopsis  on  Gen.  vil,  ID;  "It  is 
not  to  l>e  sup|)osed  that  the  entire  globe  of  the  earth  ' 
was  covered  with  woter.    Where  was.  the  need  of  i 
overwhelming  those  rcgiuns  in  which  there  were  no 
human  beings?    It  would  l>e  highly  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  mankind  had  so  increased  l>efore  the  del- 
uge  as  to  have  |ienetrated  to  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth.    It  is,  indeed,  not  probable  that  they  bad  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  Syria  and  Meso|*>Ciniia. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  that  the  effects  of  the' 
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punishment  inflicted  upon  men  alone  applied  to  places 
in  which  there  were  no  men."    Hence  he  concludes 
that  "if  not  so  much  as  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
globe  was  overspread  with  water,  still  the  deluge 
would  be  universal,  because  the  extirpation  took  effect 
upon  all  the  p.irt  of  the  world  which  was  inhabited."  ] 
In  like  manner  Stillingfleet,  a  writer  of  the  same  pe-  ! 
riod,  in  his  Origin**  tiacrtt  (bk.  iii,  ch.  iv.),  stitcs  that  , 
"he  cannot  see  any  urgent  necessity  from  the  Scrip- 
ture to  assert  that  the  Hood  did  spread  over  all  the 
surface  of  the  earth.    The  flood  was  universal  as  to  ; 
mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity  at  all  1 
of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the  ; 
earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  whole  ! 
earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood — which  I  des|>air  of 
ever  seeing  proved."    Indeed,  this  view  dates  much 
farther  back  than  the  comparatively  recent  time  when 
these  authors  lived  ;  for  while  bishop  Patrick  himself 
took  the  othiT  and  commoner  view,  we  find  him  thus 
noting  in  his  commentary  on  Geii.  vii,  19:  "There 
were  those  anciently  (i.  e.  in  the  c.irlier  a«es),  and 
they  have  their  successors  now,  who  imagined  the 
Hood  was  not  universal — \W  iv  >ji  oi  rt'tri  fiv'Jputirm 
iJkovv — but  only  there  when?  men  then  dwelt;  as  the 
uuthor  of  the  liwttionet  ad  Ort/i»d»TiM  tells  us,  Quest. 
81."    It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  scientific  naturalists  on  the  one  side,  and 
men  of  simple  faith  in  Scripture  on  the  other.    Apart  i 
from  the  cultivation  or  the  discoveries  of  science,  we 
have  two  classes  of  interpreters  of  Scripture,  one  of  \ 
which  find  no  reason  to  believe  in  more  than  a  restrict- 
ed universality,  while  the  other  press  the  language  to 
its  farthest  possible  extent — take  it,  not  ns  descrip-| 
five  of  Cod's  judgment  upon  the  earth,  in  so  fan 
merely  as  it  was  occupied  by  men.  but  with  reference1 
to  the  globe  at  large,  and  to  an  event  in  its  natural, 
history.    See  OfTerhau*.  He  dihirio  Suttico  (Franeek. 

Hardt,  llutorin  dilurii  S'.utrhi  (Melmst.  1  72*) ; ' 
Dieeke,  fVrVr  dir  SuitdfiHth  (St.  Call,  1««>I);  Kendcll,  | 
//w/»ry  of  (he  Flood  1*51,  1801).  Compare 

Dklluk. 
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Floor  (""3,  ffo'rrn;  aXiuiO.  prop,  a  level  or  open 
artn  (as  the  "pi. ice"  or  fq'mrr  around  the  gates  of 
Oriental  cities,  1  Kings  xxii.  10;  2  Chron.  xviii,  !»); 
hence  usually  the  sjiot,  well-beaten  and  smooth,  on 
which  grain  is  trodden  out  bv  cattle  in  the  Eist,  i.  e. 
the  "I  larn-lloor"  or  "  threshing-floor."  See  Tiirksii- 
INO.  For  the  floor  of  rooms,  see  Hoisk;  for  that  of 
court-yards,  see  Pavement. 

Flore,  OntiF.it  of  (Fl»rincenc*f,  FIotthi*».  or  Ffori- 
ftU'Y).  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  1 
was  founded,  in  11H'.>,  by  Joachim  de  Celico  (generally 
called  Joachim  of  Fl<>ri.s),  who  resigned  his  |K>sition  of 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Coraizo  in  order  i 
to  withdraw  with  some  companions  into  the  desert  of 
Flora.    Soon  a  monastery  arose  there,  the  statutes  of  ! 


which  were  sanctioned  in  1196  by  |»ope  Celestine  III. 
Graduully  the  statutes  were  adopted  by  several  mon- 
asteries in  Naples  and  the  two  Calabrius ;  but,  as  the 
founder  was  suspected  of  heresy,  the  order  had  repeat- 
edly to  suffer  |»ers«cution.  In  1470  began  the  rule  of 
commendatory  abbots,  which  led  to  a  rapid  degenera- 
tion. In  1505  most  of  the  monasteries  connected  with 
the  order  joined  the  Cistercians,  while  a  few  others  were 
incorporated  with  the  Carthusians  and  Dominicans. 
At  the  close  of  the  llith  century  no  more  monasteries 
of  the  order  seem  to  have  been  in  existence.  There 
were  also  a  few  convents  of  nun*  following  the  rule 
of  Flore  The  order  differed  but  little  from  the  Cis- 
.crciaus. — Wetter  uud  Wilte,  A'i/tAm-  Ltxikun,  iv, 
102. 

Florence,  Council  of  (transferred  from  Ferrara 
in  143i»).  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Council 
of  Ferrara  was  called  by  Eugenius  IV  are  stated  under 
Hasi-e,  CousrtL  or;  Kkrhara,  Cocxcil  or.  The 
plea  for  the  transfer  of  the  council  from  Ferrara  to  Flor- 
ence was  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Ferrara ;  but 
this  must  be  pronounced  a  blind,  as  the  plague  had  pre- 
vailed for  mouths,  and  was  nearly  over  when  the  trans- 
fer took  place.  "Are  we,  then,  free  to  surmise  that  the 
true  reason  was  kept  a  profound  secret  nfter  all,  and 
was,  really,  that  the  latins  were  getting  thoroughly 
thc  worst  of  it  on  the  point  of  adding  to  the  creed,  and 
that  attention  was  to  he  diverted  from  the  subject  by  a 
change  of  scene  and  improved  fare?"  (Ffoulkes,  Ckrit- 
tmdom'$  lAtinum*,  it.  IHG).  "  It  is  clear  that  the  Greek 
bishops  were  only  led  to  consent  to  ol>ey  the  pope  and 
go  from  Ferrara  to  Florence  by  the  promise  that  their 
allowance  for  expenses,  which  had  been  withheld  for 
several  months,  should  lte  promptly  p  ud"  (Popoff,  //*#- 
fory  o/thr  Council  of  Floreact,  edited  by  Neale,  Lond. 
1861.  ch.  vi). 

The  bull  transferring  the  council  to  Florence  was 
read  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  Jan.  10,  1439;  on 
Feb.  £)  the  pope  and  bishops  entered  Florence ;  the 
emperor,  John  Palieologus,  arrived  on  the  15th.  The 
aim  of  the  council  was  (in  continuation  of  that  at  Fer- 
rara) to  restore  union  lietween  the  churches  of  the 
Ka»t  and  the  West.  Eugenius  IV  desired  this  great- 
ly, iu  order  to  confound  his  enemies  at  the  Council  of 
Hasle,  who  were  still  in  session,  and  who  soon  after- 
wards deposed  him  (June  25,  U39:  see  Basle):  while 
the  emperor  John  Palawlogus  sought  to  gain  the  aid 
of  the  West  in  his  wars  with  the  Turk*.  The  chief 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  addition  of  the  jUlyte  to 
the  creed  [see  Filioqck] ;  but  the  Latins  succeeded 
in  taking  up  the  doctrinal  question  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  instead  of  the  historical  one  of  the 
additions  to  the  creed.  The  cardinal  Julian  chiefly 
represented  the  I.atin  side,  and  Mark  of  Ephosus  w»s 
the  strongest  disputant  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks, 
liessarion,  of  the  Greek  side,  was  won  over  to  the  l^it- 
in  by  promises  of  rewards  from  the  pope.  See  Hkhsa- 
riox. 

At  the  first  session,  Feb.  2fi,  1430,  Joseph,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  was  absent  on  account  of  illness. 
He  died  liefore  the  close  of  this  council.  Cardinal 
Julian  proposed  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  union  ; 
the  emperor  reminded  him  that  thp  dispute  on  thenVV- 
tf/ue  was  not  ended.  At  the  end  of  the  sitting,  he  held 
a  private  meeting  of  the  Greeks  to  consider  terms  of 
union,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  the  second  session 
(March  2)  a  lieginning  was  made  in  discussing  the 
doctrine  of  the  procession,  the  ljitin  side  being  ably 
represented  by  Johannes  dc  Monte  Nigro,  provincial 
of  the  Dominicans  in  Lomhardy.  The  discussion  was 
continued  in  several  sessions  up  to  the  ninth  (March 
2*>).  The  Greeks  succeeded  best  in  the  scriptural  ar- 
gument, and  also  showed  that  many  of  the  passagr* 
from  Fpiphanius,  Basil,  and  Augustine,  cited  bv  tho 
Latins,  had  Iteen  corrupted.  After  the  session  of  Mar. 
17.  the  emperor  prohibited  Mark  of  Ephcsus  and  An- 
thony of  Iieraclea,  the  two  strongest  advocates  o 
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Greek  side,  from  taking  further  part  in  tlie  discussions. 
'1  he  emperor  was  ttent  on  union  ut  any  pi  ice.  At  the 
end  of  the  sessioii  of  March  24,  the  pope  sent  word  to 
the  patriarch  that  the  Greeks  must  either  express  their 
assent  to  the  Roman  view,  or  return  home  by  Easter, 
April  5.  From  this  time  the  emperor  vacillated :  on 
the  one  side  was  his  conscience,  and  also  the  fear  that 
the  whole  East  would  brand  him  as  a  traitor  to  ortho- 
doxy ;  on  the  other  hand  was  his  desire  for  the  aid  of 
the  West  in  maintaining  his  falling  empire.  Policy 
triumphed.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  were  far  from  home, 
and  without  money,  and  they  received  nothing  on  ac- 
count of  the  allowance  promised  them  by  the  pope 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Florence  until  May 
22.  The  emperor  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Greek 
hisht  ps,  March  30,  in  the  apartment  of  the  invalid  pa- 
triarch Joseph,  and  other  such  meetings  followed.  The 
discussions  were  stormy.  Dositheus  of  Jerusalem  de- 
clared that  he  would  rather  die  than  he  false  to  the 
creed  and  "  Latinize."  Mark  declared  that  the  latins 
were  not  only  schismatics,  but  heretics.  It  was  final- 
ly agreed  that  a  committee  of  twenty  should  be  np- 
pointed,  ten  from  each  side,  to  lay  down  the  doctrine 
of  the  procession  in  a  form  that  might  lie  accepted  by 
both  sides.  After  many  unsuccessful  endeavors, 
they  drew  up  a  profession  of  faith  upon  the  subject  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  they  de- 
clared as  follows : '  That  the  Holy  Spi  it  is  from  all 
eternity  from  the  Futher  and  of  the  Son ;  that  he  from 
all  eternity  proceedcth  from  both,  as  from  one  only 
principle,  and  by  one  only  tpiralion;  that  by  this  way 
of  speaking  it  is  signified  that  the  Son  also  is,  as  the 
Greeks  express  it,  the  muw,  or,  ns  the  Latins,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  subsistence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  equally  with 
the  Father.  Al«o  we  declare  that  what  some  of  the 
holy  fulicrs  have  said  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  (e.x)  the  Father  by  (per)  the  Son  is  to  be 
taken  in  such  a  sense  as  that  the  Son  is,  as  well  as  the 
Father,  and  conjointly  with  him,  the  cause  or  principle 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  since  all  that  the  Father  hath 
he  hath,  in  begetting  him,  communicated  to  his  only 
begotten  Son,  the  paternity  alone  excepted ;  so  it  is 
from  the  Father  from  all  eternity  that  the  Son  hath 
received  tbw  also,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  procoedeth  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.'  In  the  same  de- 
cree the  council  declared  that  it  was  law  ful  to  conse- 
crate unleavened  bread  ns  well  as  that  which  had  been 
leavened  and  upon  the  subject  of  purgatory,  that  the 
souls  of  those  who  die  truly  |«nitcnt  in  the  love  of 
God,  before  bringing  forth  fruit  mc-t  for  re|>ent«nce, 
ore  purified  after  death  by  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and 
that  they  derive  comfort  in  those  pain*  from  the  pray- 
ers of  the  faithful  on  ea'th,  as  also  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  aim*,  and  other  works  of  piety.  Concerning 
the  primacy  of  the  po|K\  they  confessed  the  pope  to  lie 
the  sovereign  pontiff  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  the  father  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians,  and  the  governor  of  the  Church  of 
God,  according  to  the  sacred  canons  and  acts  of  the 
recmnenieal  councils,  awing  the  priciUgr*  aW  ryhU  </ 
th?  Enttrrn  patriarch*. 

After  various  conferences,  the  decree  of  union  was 
drawn  up  in  due  order,  in  Greek  and  in  Latin;  it  was 
then  read  and  signed  by  the  po|>e,  and  by  eighteen  car- 
dinals, by  the  I-atin  patriarch*  of  Jerusalem  and  Gre- 
nada, and  the  two  episcopal  ambassador*  of  the  duke 
i.f  Burgundy,  eight  archbishops,  forty-seven  bishops 
(who  were  almost  all  Italians),  four  generals  of  monas- 
tic order*,  and  fortv-onc  abbots.  On  the  Greek  side, 
it  was  signed  by  the  emperor  John  Palieologus,  by  the 
vicars  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem  (the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  lately 
died),  and  by  several  metropolitans.  This  decree  was 
published  on  the  6th  of  July,  143!>,  after  which  the 
Greeks,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  left  Florence,  and  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  February  1. 1 140.  The  union 
thus  formed  waa  of  very  short  duration.    See  Greek 


Ciicrch.  After  their  departure,  the  council  continued 
its  sittings ;  and  in  the  next  session,  held  September 
4th,  the  fathers  at  Basle  were  declared  to  be  heretic* 
and  schismatics.  In  the  second,  November  22d,  a  very 
long  decree  was  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  union  of 
the  Armenians  with  the  Koman  Church.  This  decree 
runs  in  the  name  of  the  pope  only.  In  the  third,  Mar. 
23,  1440,  the  anti-pope  Amadeus,  w  hom  the  council  at 
Basle  had  elected  pope  (Felix  V),  was  declared  to  be  a 
heretic  and  schismatic,  and  all  his  followers  guilty  of 
high  treason  ;  a  promise  of  pardon  being  held  out  to 
those  who  should  submit  within  fifty  days.  In  the 
fourth  session,  4th  of  February,  1441,  a  decree  for  the 
reunion  of  the  Jacobites  of  Ethiopia  with  the  Boman 
Church  was  published,  signed  by  the  j*>|>c  and  eight 
cardinals.  Andrew,  the  deputy  of  John  XI,  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  received  it  in  the  name  of  the  Ethi- 
opian Jacobites.  In  the  fifth  session,  26th  of  April, 
1142,  the  po|ie's  pro|>osal  to  transfer  the  council  to 
Home  was  agreed  to,  but  only  two  sesi-ions  were  held 
there,  in  which  decrees  for  the  union  of  the  Syrians, 
Chalda?ans,  and  Maronites  with  the  see  of  Borne  were 
drawn  up"  (Ijuidon,  M annul  of  Council*,  s.  v).  On  the 
return  home  of  the  Greeks,  they  found  no  welcome; 
Mark  of  Fphesus  w  as  held  up  as  the  true  represents- 
tive  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  signers  to  the  union  were 
denounced  as  recreants.  Most  of  those  who  had  sign- 
ed their  names  recanted,  saying,  "Alas !  we  have  I  cen 
seduced  by  distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand  that  has  signed 
the  union  should  be  cut  off",  and  the  tongue  that  baa 
pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves  to  be  torn  from 
the  mot."' 

Literaturf. — For  the  acts  of  the  council  (on  the  Latin 
side),  see  Hor.  Justinianua,  Acta  Condi.  E/ormtini 
(Bom.  1638, 3  parts  fol.) ;  Mansi,  Ccneiia,  v,  ix ;  I.abhe 
et  Cossart,  Contil.  xiii,  258,  610,  Hti4 ;  Hurduin,  Con- 
di, ix.  The  acts  are  summed  up  in  Sender,  ifrUctn 
Ilittorim  Kccle*.  capit.  iii,  140  ?q.  On  the  Greek  side 
we  have  Sylvester  Sguropulos  (often  written  Syropu- 
lus),'Airo/iri}/foi'fi>/iam,  IVra  ft-tt,  tmipnis  non  retv  in- 
fer Crtrco*  et  Latino*,  *.  ContiX.  Ef^rtnt.  narratio;  Gr. 
ct  Lat.,  ed.  Bob.  Croyghton  (Hague,  1660,  fol.) :  in  re- 
ply to  which.  Leo  Allatius  wrote  Erercit.  in  l:.  Cityyh- 
toni  apparat..  etc.  (Boms?,  1674,  1665,  4to).  See  also 
Schrockh,  Kirthcngetchicfitr,  xxxiv,  38H  sq. ;  Ffoulkes, 
Chrittrndom'*  Dicitiim*  (l.ond.  1867).  ii,  5(32  sq. ;  Mil- 
man,  iMtin  Christianity,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  xiv;  Hefele,  in 
Tnlnny.  l^uirtal-Schrift,  1847, 183  sq. ;  Grier,  Epitome 
o/Comuil*  {  Dublin.  1827,  8vo),  ch.  xxvi ;  The  llutory 
of  the  Council  of  Elonnce  tran»laftd  ly  Ilittil  Popoff\ 
ed.  by  J.  M.  Ncale  (Lond.  1861,  12mn)  ;  <  unnin-hsm. 
Historical  Theoloyy,  i,  468  sq. ;  Elliott,  Iklitaalion  of 
Romanttm,  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii. 

Florentine  Radewins,  successor  of  Gerhard 
Groot  as  director  of  the  Brethren  of  the  C<  ininon  Life 
(q.  v.),  wns  born  at  Leerdam  in  1350.  He  l.ccame 
M.A.  at  the  University  of  Prague,  und  on  his  return 
to  Holland  came  under  the  influence  uf  Gerhard,  and 
became  his  close  friend,  and  a  leader  among  the  Breth- 
ren. He  died  A.D.  1400.  His  life  was  written  \>y 
Thomas  a  Kcmpis  (\'ita  ElmntH,  in  (tyra  Omnia,  ed. 
16515,  vol.  iii).  Sec  I'llmann,  Htfrmcr*  before  tht  Ref. 
ormation,  ii,  82  sq.    See  Bkktiikkn. 

Florlan.  1.  A  martyr  (saint  in  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic Church),  was  the  son  of  Christian  parents  of  Celia, 
and  served  in  the  Boman  army  nt  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Pioclesian.  When  the  prefect  Aquilinus  went 
to  Lorch  to  search  for  Christians,  Florian  voluntarily 
confessed  his  faith  and  was  drowned  in  the  Enns.  A 
pious  matron,  Valeria,  in  pursuance  of  a  vision,  had 
his  corpse  buried  at  the  place  where  subsequently  the 
monaster}-  of  St.  Florian  was  erected.  Later,  his  rel- 
ics were  taken  to  Borne,  and  in  1183  pope  Lucius  III 
nent  them  to  king  Castiuir,  of  Poland,  and  bishop  Go- 
deon,  of  Cracow.    Thus  he  became  the  patron  saiDt 
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rightly  apprehended  by  means  of  that,  or  unless  faith 
in  Christ  was  truly  flight,  and  found  in  them  by  the 
light  which  comctb  from  alwvc."  This,  and  his  tract 
Ite  .1  chime  MttMintm,  and  I)*  electionifitu  EpUcoporum, 
may  be  found  in  HUt.  Max.  Pair.  t<.ni.  xv ;  the  Ojwsc. 
ade.  Anuilarium  in  Mnrtene  et  Durawl,  collect,  ix,  p. 
577.  He  compiled,  chiefly  from  Augustine,  a  Comm. 
in  Omttct  Pnuli  EpUtolaa,  which  was  published  us 
Ik-da's  until  Mabillon  showed  it  to  be  Florus's.  All 
his  extant  writing*  are  given  in  Migne,  Patrol,  hit. 
cxix,  1  423.— Moshcim,  Ch.  Hut.  cent,  ix,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii, 
n.  45 ;  Hook, Eccl.  Hiog.  v,  153 ;  HUt.  I.itt,  deli  F rimer, 
torn,  v ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hut.  (Torrey),  iii,  489 ;  Ceillier, 
Auteun  Sacre*  (Paris,  1862),  xii,  4'.  8  sq. 

FloniB,  GeaBina  (Grwcized  ftamac  tXwpoc.  by 
Josephus),  sometimes  with  the  pramomen  f  tutus  or  Ce*. 
tin*,  a  native  of  Clazomenae.  appointed  procurator  of 
Judow,  A.  D.  61,  in  place  of  Albinus,  by  Nero,  through 
the  influence  of  his  wife  Cleo|>atra  with  Popps*,  the 
empress.  His  rule  was  marked  with  such  unprece- 
dented rapine  and  violence  a*  to  drive  the  Jews  into 
their  final  rebellion  (Tacit.  Hi*,  v,  10),  a  result  appar- 
ently intended  by  him  in  order  to  cover  his  own  enor- 
mities (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  1,  6;  xx,  11,  1 ;  War,  ii, 
14).  He  took  a  bril>e  at  Caesarea  from"  the  Jews  for 
protecting  them  in  their  synagogue  worship,  and  then 
alwndoncd  them  to  the  fun-  of  the  Greeks,  imprisoning 
those  who  came  to  supplicate  his  promised  protection. 
I  He  massacred  and  im|>aled  Jewish  citizens  of  rank  ;.t 
pleasure,  and  publicly  derided  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  intervention  of  Cestius  Grill  us,  proconsul  of  Syria, 
in  their  favor.  His  term  ended  with  the  Jewish  in- 
surrection, A.D.  65,  in  which  he  was  superseded  by 
Vespasian,  or  perhaps  perWhed  (.losephus,  Life,  C; 
A nt.  xiv,  9,  2 ;  xx,  9,  5;  War,  ii,  15;  Suetonius,  ]'e-p. 
iv  ;  Orosius,  vii,  9 ;  Sulpic.  Sev.  Sacr.  Hi*,  ii,  42;  Eu- 
sebius,  Chntn.  Ixvi).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Clau.  Li»g.  s.  v. 
See  Governor. 

Flote.    See  Float. 

Flour  stands  in  the  Auth.Vers.  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  following  Heb.  words:  n~J?  (ke'mach,  lit- 
erally marrotr  [see  Fat],  Judg.  vi,  19;  1  Sam.  i,  24; 
xxviii,  24 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28,  meal,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
rendered),  rbb  {to'leth,  from  gripping  ojTthe  hull,  the 
finest  and  purest  part  of  the  meal,  usually  rendered 
"fine  flour,"  Sept.  and  N.  Test  mpU'aXtc.  Rev.  xviii, 


of  Poland-  He  is  commemorated  on  the  4th  of  March. 
As  he  is  particularly  invoked  by  those  in  danger  of 
tire,  be  is  represented  in  Christian  art  with  a  vessel 
extinguishing  flames. 

2.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Augustinian  monas- 
teries of  Austria.  It  was  erected  over  the  grave  of 
St.  Florian  (see  Floriax,  1)  in  the  6th  century,  and 
built  anew  in  1713.— Stillz,  Vetch.  de$  regulirtcn  Chor- 
hernr-Stiftes  St.  iloria*  (Linz,  1835). 

Florida,  a  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  coextensive  with  the 
state  of  the  same  name.  It  was  organized  in  18:18. 
The  first  bishop  was  Fr.incis  Huger  Kutledge,  D.D.. 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  consecrated  iu  1*51 ;  died 
at  Tallahassee  Nov.  4.  1806.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Freeman  Young,  consecrated  July  25,  1867. 
From  1862  to  1865  Florida  belonged  to  the  "  General 
Council  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America."  In 
lx'.io  the  diocese  counted  64  clergymen,  21  parishes, 
and  3138  communicants. 

Florinians,  a  sect  in  the  2d  century  who  inclined 
to  the  views  of  the  Valentin ians.  They  were  so  named 
from  Florin ua,  a  Konian  presbyter  who  was  deposed 
by  Eleutherius.  His  views  arc  only  to  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  of  Irena-us  and  from  a  passage  in  Eusc- 
bius  (v,  2»).  It  appears  that  Florinus  at  fr*  pushed 
inoiiarchianism  so  far  as  to  make  God  the  author  of 
evil;  and  afterwards,  on  the  other  extreme,  in  con- 
nection with  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Valentinus,  Flori- 
nus maintained  that  light  and  darkness  were  two  eter- 
nal principles  from  which  all  the  good  and  evil  re- 
spectively in  the  universe  had  proceeded. — Neander, 
Ch.  IlUt A,  680 ;  Moshcim,  Ch.  HUt.  i,  408.  See  Val- 
kxtiniaxs. 

Floris,  Joachim  or.    See  Joachim. 

Floras,  Drepaniua  (commonly  called  Florus 
Diacoxus  or  Maumtkr),  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons  in  the  9th  century,  noted  especially  for  the 
share  he  took  in  the  disputes  with  Gottachalc  and  Jo- 
hannus  Scotus,  and  also  between  Agolmrd  and  Ama- 
larius.  Against  the  former  he  wrote  (A.D.  852)  A'fter 
de  Prttli stinatume  contra  Joh.  Scoti  eiTim.  drfinitpmet. 
He  asserts  a  twofold  predestination,  or,  rather,  predes- 
tination under  a  twofold  aspect :  a  gratuitous  predes- 
tination of  the  elect  to  grace  and  glory,  and  a  predes- 
tination of  the  reprobate  to  damnation  for  their  sins, 
which  thev  commit  by  their  own  free  will ;  and  main- 
tains that' though  our  free  will  can  choose  that  which  13),  and  psa  (htitttk',  from  its  sterling  in  rising,  2 
is  good,  yet  it  never  would  choose,  or  do  it,  if  it  were  I  Sam.  xiii,  18,  dough  as  it  Is  elsewhere  rendered).  See 


not  assisted  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  ex-  Meal 
plain  this,  he  makes  use  of  the  coni|>jirison  of  a  sick  J 
man,  of  w  hom  we  may  say  that  he  may  recover  his 
health,  although  he  hath  need  of  physic  to  restore  it; 
or  of  a  dead  man,  that  he  may  be  raised,  but  by  the  di- 
vine power.  In  like  manner,  saith  he,  the  free  will 
being  distempered,  and  dead,  by  the  sin  of  the  tirst 
man.  may  I*  revived,  but  not  by  its  own  virtue,  but 
by  the  grace  and  power  of  God,  who  hath  pity  on  it, 
which  Florus  understands  not  only  of  that  grace  which 
is  necess-iry  for  actions,  but  of  that  also  which  is  neces- 
sary to  seek  conversion  by  prayer,  and  begin  to  do 
weil.  "  While  he  censured  Scotus  on  account  of  his 
abuse  of  the  worldly  sciences,  he  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  so  far  misled  by  the  zeal  of  the  polemic  as  to 
discard  them  as  useless  in  themselves  to  theology ; 
but  he  had  the  discre  tion  to  distinguish  the  right  u*c 
of  them,  in  investigating  truth,  from  that  abuse.  He 
only  demanded  that  everything  should  be  tried  by  the 
test  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  declared  that,  in  order  rightly  to  understand  and 


In  early  times  corn  was  often  eaten  whole  without 
any  preparation  at  all  (Deut.  xxiii,  25),  and  the  cus- 
tom was  not  entirely  disused  in  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour (Matt.  xii.  1).  Parching  it  afterwards  became  so 
general  that  the  words  which  properly  mean  parched 
were  al  o  used  for  corn  or  meal  (Iiuth  ii.  14 ;  2  Sam. 
xvii,  28).  See  Parched  Corx.  Mortars  were  used 
in  the  time  of  Moses  for  bruisinir  corn,  as  was  also  the 
mill  (Numb,  xi,  8).  See  Mortar.  Fine  meal,  that 
is,  corn  or  grain  ground  or  l>eatcn  fine,  is  sjwken  of  as 
far  !>ack  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  6).  At 
first,  barley  alone  was  ground,  but  afterwards  wheat, 
as  only  the  poor  used  barley.  Barley-bread  appears 
to  have  been  more  suitable  in  the  w  arm  climate  of  the 
F  ist  than  in  a  colder  climate.  See  Bkkao.  On  the 
second  dav,  however,  it  Itecoincs  insipid  and  rough  to 
the  palate",  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  wheaten  bread  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  baking  even*  day,  and  hence 
also  the  daily  grinding  at  the  mills  alwut  evening  al- 
luded to  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxv.  10).  See 


applv  Scripture  truth,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  the  .  Mux.  The  flour,  being  mingled  with  water,  was  re- 
letter  alone,  but  that  the  inward  illumination  "of  a  ■  duced  to  a  solid  mass  in  a  sort  of  wooden  tray  or 


Christian  temper  w'as  also  required.  The  holy  Seri|>- 
tures  themselves  could  not  be  rightly  understood  ami 
profitably  read  unless  faith  in  Christ  first  existed  in 


kneading-trough  (q.  v.) ;  this,  after  remaining  a  little 
time,  was  kneaded,  some  leaven  being  also  added  to 
it  (F.xod.  xii.  34).    See  Leavkn.    In  case  it  was  nec- 


the  heart  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  truth  might  be  .  cssary  to  prepare  the  bread  very  hastily,  the  leaven 
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was  left  out  (Gen.  xvlii,  6;  xlx,  8).   The  cakes,  when 
made,  were  round,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
nnd  often  not  thicker  than  a  knife. — Jahn,  Arc/tool.  § 
137-140.    See  Cake.    Fine  flour  was  especially  offer*  i 
ed  by  the  poor  as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  v,  11-13),  nnd  in  ' 
connection  with  other  sacrifice*  in  general  (Numli.  xv,  i 
8-12;  rxviii,  7-2H).    Sec  OFrKRiso. 

Flower  (usually  some  fotm  of  the  kindred  roots 
Y*M>  and  |*S3,  to  glitter,  and  hence  to  blouotn ;  Sept.  | 
and  N.  T.  ut>.Joc),  a  generic  term,  not  designating  any 
particular  species.  Flowers  grow  in  great  variety 
and  abundance  in  Palestine,  and  from  the  month  of  1 
January  to  Hay  the  groves  and  meadows  arc  adorned 
with  the  blossoms  of  different  species  of  wild  plant*. 
Travellers  have  noticed  different  species  of  anemone, 
ranunculus,  crocus,  tulip,  narcissus,  hyacinth,  lily,  vi- 
olet, aster,  pink,  iris,  asphodel,  daffodil,  crowfoot, 
wind-flower,  willow-herb,  hyssop,  dragon-wort,  peri- 
winkle, squill,  the  spiked  veronica,  white  clover,  and 
a  flower  resembling  the  hollyhock,  und  several  others, 
which,  by  their  variety  and  multitude,  perfume  the 
air,  and  yield  a  very  lovely  prospect.  The  rose  of 
Sh.iron,  which  is  not  properly  a  rose,  but  a  cistus, 
white  or  red,  grows  abundantly ;  also  the  rose  of  Jeri- 
cho, though  not  properly  so,  grows  spontaneously,  par- 
ticularly near  the  De.id  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  The  cel- 
ebrated henna  plant  abounds  in  several  places.  With 
the  jasmine,  as  well  as  with  tlie  vine,  the  people  orna-  i 
mcnt  the  alleys  and  the  arbors  of  their  gardens. 
Burekhardt  noticed  the  pretty  red  flower  of  the  nomen 
plant,  which  abound*  in  all  the  valleys  of  Sinai,  and 
is  also  seen  among  the  most  barren  trranitic  rocks  of 
the  mountains  (see  Tyas,  Flower*  of  JJvly  Land,  Loud, 
n.  d.).    See  Palestine. 

Flowers  in  the  Bible  are  not  treated  from  a  scien* 
tific  point  of  view.  Very  few  species  are  mentioned ; 
and,  although  their  beauty  is  once  or  twice  alluded  to 
In  descriptive  passages  (sometimes  under  the  general 
term  "grass,"  Matt,  vi,  38;  Cant,  ii,  12;  v,  13).  they 
are  seldom  introduced,  except  in  the  single  pathetic 
analogy  which  thoy  afford  to  the  transitory  life  nnd 
glorv  of  mankind  (Job  xiv,  2;  Psa.  eiii,  15 ;  Isa.  xxviii, 
1 ;  x'l,  6;  Jos.  i,  10;  1  Pet.  i,  24).  See  Botany.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  were  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers, 
and  they  are  often  represented  on  the  monument*  (»ce 
Wilkinson,  L  19,  37,  57,  78,  141,  257,  etc.).  Gardens 
^r*:8,  D^IB,  0"1*?,  vapa^mroi)  were  in  use  among 
Orientals  from  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xiii,  10) ;  Deut. 
xi,  12,  etc.);  but,  although  they  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  fragrant  herbs  (Cant.  vi.  2;  iv,  16).  often 
chosen  for  their  beauty  and  rarity  (Isa.  xvii,  10),  yet 
they  appear  to  have  !>een  chiefly  cultivated  for  useful 
and  culinary  purposes  (Jer.  xxix,  6;  Cant,  vi,  11 ;  iv, 
13;  Deut.  viii,  8,  etc.).    See  Garden. 

Flower  (rHB,  pc'raeh,  a  bud,  Isa.  x  viii,  5 ;  Numb, 
xvii,  8,  as  just  bunting  open  into  a  blosvm,  Isa.  v,  24 ; 
Nah.  i,  4)  is  used  to  describe  the  floral  ornaments  of 
the  golden  candelabrum  (Exod.  xxv.  81  «q. :  xxxvii, 
17:  1  King*  vii.  26\  and  also  the  artificial  lily-orna- 
ments around  the  edge  of  the  great  laver  (1  Kings  vii, 
26 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  5)  in  the  tabernacle  and  Temple.  Sec 
Candlestick,  Goldkn  ;  Brazen  Ska. 

Flowkrs  (rna,  nuidih',  vne't<umr*».  as  often  else- 
where rendered)  stands  in  Lev.  xv,  21,  33,  for  the 
menstrual  discharge  of  females. 

(1.)  It  was  an  ancient  practice  to  strew  | 
on  graves.  Jerome  bestows  the  following  i 
commendation  on  Pammachius :  "  While  other  hus- 
bands throw  thorns,  lilies,  violet*,  roses,  and  purple 
flowers  upon  the  grave*  of  their  wives,  our  Pammachi- 
us waters  the  bones  and  holy  ashes  of  his  wife  with 
the  balsam  of  alms.  With  these  perfumes  nnd  odors 
he  solaces  the  ashes  of  the  dead  that  lie  at  rest"  (F.pitt. 
26).  (2.)  The  practice  of  decorating  churches  with 
flowers  is  very  common  in  the  Roman,  and  some  of 


the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent,  and  exlrts 
in  various  parts  of  England.  It  probably  arose  out 
of  a  desire  to  "honor  the  first-fruits"  of  nature's  moet 
beautiful  productions,  and  may  therefore  be  retained 
among  things  in  themselves  indifferent.  The  modern 
Ritualists,  however,  carry  this,  as  other  things,  to  ex- 
cess.— Bin gh am,  Orig.  /,'«**.  bk.  xxiii,  chap.  Hi,  §  20 : 
Walcot.  Sacred  Archeology,  p.  280;  Barrett,  Floteer* 
and  FetttmU.  or  Directions  for  the  Floral  Decoration 
of  Churchet  (London.  1N6k). 

Floy,  J  axes,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodirt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  Iwrn  in  the  city  of  New  York 
Aug.  20, 1806.  He  received  his  academical  education 
ut  Columbia  College,  New  York,  but  left  college  before 
graduating,  and  went  to  l^ndon,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  a  student  of  botany  and  horticulture  at  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Methodist  Publishing  House. 
In  1831  he  joined  the  Bowery  Village  (now  Seventh 
Street)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  *oinc  time 
acted  as  teacher  und  superintendent  of  a  Sundav-schcnl 
for  colored  persons  under  the  care  of  that  church.  Ho 
was  alxo  appointed  a  class-leader;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  February,  1833;  was  received  into  the  trav- 
elling ministry  as  a  probationer  at  the  New  York  Con- 
ference of  1835,  and  appointed  to  Riverhead,  Ix>ng  Isl- 
and, N.  Y.  His  subsequent  appointments  were  :  1836- 
37,  Hempstead  Circuit ;  1837-8S>,  Harlem  Mission.  Ho 
was  an  earnest  abolitionist  at  a  time  when  abolition- 
ism cost  a  man  something;  and  in  1838  he  was  cen- 
sured by  his  Conference  for  attending  an  abolition  Con- 
vention. He  lived  to  see  his  principles  triumph  both 
in  Church  and  State.  At  the  Conference  for  IH."9  he 
was  ordained  elder,  and  appointed  to  Kortright  Cir- 
cuit, Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  but,  on  account  of  tho 
illness  of  his  wife,  he  was  released  from  the  appoint- 
ment. From  1K40  to  1*42  be  was  at  Washington-!>trcct 
Church,  Brooklyn ;  1*42  44,  Danbury,  Conn. :  1K4+- 
46,  MudiMHi  Street,  New  York ;  1847^48,  Middletown, 
Conn.  ;  1848  50,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  1850  52,  Madi- 
son Street,  New  Yo:k.  second  time;  1852  54,  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  ;  1854-  66,  providing  elder  of 
New  York  District;  It* 56  60,  editor  of  National  Maga- 
zine and  Secretary  of  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;  1861  63,  Seventh  Street,  New 
York  ;  1863,  Beekman  Hill,  New  York.  Three  times 
his  Conference  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  Genend 
Conference.  His  appointments  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  his  pastoral  life  strongly  indicate  the 
high  appreciation  that  was  held  of  his  merits ;  and  it 
is  l»elieved  that  he  never  failed  to  leave  nny  charge 
better  than  when  be  came  to  it.  He  also  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church  ;  was  dill- 
gent  in  his  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  his  Confer- 
ence, where  his  influence  was  always  potent.  As  as- 
sistant secretary  and  secretary,  he  kept  the  Conference 
journals  fourteen  years.  In  1848  be  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  the  Wcsleyan  University.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  clear,  direct,  and  earnest ;  eminently 
evangelical  in  doctrine ;  in  exhortation,  pungent  and 
effective;  elevated  in  matter,  and  rigidlj-  correct  in 
stylo  and  manner.  His  death  was  sadden.  On  the 
evening  of  Oct.  14,  1863,  in  his  study,  with  only  a  son 
with  him,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired 
almost  instantly.  Dr.  Floy  was  a  man  of  powerful 
personal  character,  and  of  vigorous  as  well  as  acute  in- 
tellect. His  critical  faculty  was  largely  developed; 
his  persona]  culture  was  careful  and  thorough;  his 
English  style  was  pnre  and  clear  to  a  rare  dejrree. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Metho- 
dist Quarterly  Review,  and  some  of  the  l>est  articles  in 
that  journal  are  from  his  pen.  He  was  devoted  to 
Sunday-schools,  and  wrote  several  hooks  for  the  use 
of  the  schools,  among  them  Harry  Bud  J,  a  very  suc- 
cessful juvenile  tale.  One  of  his  most  important  la- 
bors was  the  editing  of  the  MethoJift  Hymn-botik,  a  task 
assigned  to  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Floy  was  the 
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most  active  member,  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1849.  The  Hvmn-book  now  in  use  owes  its  compre- 
hensiveness and  general  excellence  largely  to  Dr.  Hoy. 
He  edited  the  |io*thumoua  works  of  l>r.  Olin  (q.  v.). 
After  his  di'ath  appeared  his  Old  Testament  Character* 
delineated  and  illustrated  (X.  York,  12mo)  :— Occasumal 
Sermons,  ZlTteirs,  and  Essayn  (X.  Y.  12mo).—  Curry,  in 
Meth»lut  Quarterly  Rrrietc,  January,  1664,  article  vi ; 
Woodruff,  in  The  lyvdics  Rrp<isit»ry,  .lulv,  1*65,  art.  i; 
Minutet  of  th-  Annual  Conferences,  1864,1k  88. 

Floyd,  Jons,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  liorn  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. He  became  a  Jesuit  on  the  Continent 
in  1593,  and  returned  to  England  as  a  missionary. 
He  was  afterwards  banished,  and  was  employed  by 
his  superior*  to  te-irh  |>olite  literature  and  divinity  a"t 
St.Omerand  (.ouvain.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  He  was  involved  in  controversies  with  Chil- 
lingworth,  Antonius  da  Do  minis,  Crushaw,  Sir  Edward 
Hobby,  and  other  Protestants,  in  which  he  assumed 
the  names  of  D  miel  a  Jrtu,  llermannus  La  w  Hut,  and 
Annosvs  Filrlis  Verimonttnus.  Under  these  names  he 
wrote  Synopsis  Apostasvr  M.  A.  dr.  J)m:nis  (Antwerp, 
1617,  8vo): —  hetectio  IJy/»>cri*is  M.  A.  de  Thaninis 
(1619,  8vo)t— 7Ae  Church  Cnnquerant  or- r  human  Wit, 
Bgainst  Chillingworth  (St.Omer,  1631,  4to)  : — The  To- 
tal Sum,  against  the  same  (16;>9,  4to): — Anstrtf  to 
Willi  tm  Cnuh  tw  (1612,  4to):— A  Treatise,  of  Puni- 
tory, in  answer  to  Sir  Edward  Hobby  (1613). — Ale- 
gamt>e,  I>t  Script.  F rat.  Jetu ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Hiug.  v,  154. 

Fludd,  Robert  (Latin,  Dk  FlcctibcsI,  an  Eng- 
lish  physician  and  theosophist,  was  I.  mi  at  Mitigate, 
in  Kent,  in  1">74.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
after  wants  travelled  on  the  Continent,  where  he  lie- 
came  a  Rosicrucian  (q.  v.).  Returning  to  Englaml, 
he  became  M.D.,  and  practised  in  I-ondon,  devoting 
himself  also  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  in 
which  he  showed  rare  aptitudes.  Ho  was  also  a  zeal- 
ous student  of  the  occult  sciences.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don Sept.  8, 1637.  He  wa«  a  man  of  real  genius.  Kcp- 
ler  and  Gassendi  thought  it  worth  while  to  write 
against  him.  Fludd's  works  were  published  in  Latin 
at  Oppenheim,  1617  3*,  6  vols,  folio.  His  Moraical 
Philowplty,  grounded  upon  the  essential  Truth  or  eternal 
Sapience  (I. ond.  16.VJ,  ful.),  is  translated  from  the  Ij»tin 
text.  See  Rich,  liiog.  Dictionary;  Rrucker,  Hint.  Crit. 
Phdonophue ;  Wood,  Ath  me  Ox.mienses.    See  TllKos- 

OPIIY. 

Flue,  Nikolai's  von  per,  also  known  under  the 
name  of  Brother  Klaus,  was  born  at  Flileli,  in  the 
canton  of  Cnterwalden,  Switzerland,  March  21,  1417. 
He  was  religiously  educated,  and  was  early  distin- 
guished for  his  asceticism,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  neglected  none  of  his  social  duties.  He  served 
in  the  army  with  distinction,  and  afterwards  was 
nineteen  years  councillor  of  state  and  judge.  His 
countrymen  would  have  appointed  him  to  the  highest 
office*,  but  he  declined,  and.  resigning  even  his  func- 
tion of  judge,  he  left  his  family  Oct.  16,  1467,  barefoot- 
ed, bareheaded,  and  coarsely  clad,  to  withdraw  from 
the  world  entirely,  and  live  in  the  wilderness.  He 
settled  iirnoni;  the  Alps,  where  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
for  twenty  years  w  ithout  touching  any  food  except  the 
consecrr  .cd  wafer  brought  to  him  by  the  priest.  The 
|ieople  erected  a  chapel  for  him,  and  he  gained  great 
renown.  After  1477  ho  liegan  preaching  in  the  chap- 
el, in  1481  he  suddenly  appeared  at  a  diet  of  the 
eight  cantons,  which  at  that  time  composed  the  Swi** 
Confederation,  held  at  Slanz,  and  by  an  effective  ad- 
dress averted  the  threatening  disruption  of  the  Confed- 
eration. He  died  March  21,  14*7.  He  wa«  canonized 
in  1669  by  Clement  IX  — Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  It, 
431 ;  Piper,  Frang.  Ka'ender,  1851 ;  Goldlin  von  Tieff.v 
nau,  tlrist  und  Isben  des  h'il.  Uiatdm  Klaus  (2d  edit. 
Lucerne,  180M) ;  Rusinger,  Hruder  Kttau  u.  MM  Zdtal- 
ter  (Lncerne,  1827 t;  Sehncller,  U<b~r  Xicnlaus  ron  tUr 
Flue  (Einsied.lx.V2).    There  are  also  biographies  by 


Wyring,  Weissenbach,  Herzog,  Widmer,  Geigcr,  and 
G.  Genres. 

Flute  (Xr^p;-r^.  mashrotitka',  from  it*  hissing 
or  whistling  sound  ;  Theodot.  <xi''o»£,  a  pipe),  a  musical 
instrument,  mentioned  among  others  (Dan.  iit.  5,  7.  H\ 
15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image  which 
Xebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.    (Cotnp.  the  ne.Viii;  of  1 
Esdr.  v,  2.  a*  a  Persian  instrument.)   According  to  the 
!  author  of  Shilte- llaggiljorim,  thi*  instrument  was  some- 
!  times  made  of  a  great  number  of  pipes — a  statement 
which,  if  correct,  would  make  its  name  the  Chaldec  for 
the  musical  instrument  called  in  Hebrew  3317,  ugab' , 
land  erroiicouslv  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "organ."  See 
Pipe. 

There  is  notice  taken  in  the  Gospels  of  players  on 
the  flute  («/\i;ri/f,  "  minstrel"),  who  were  collected  at 
funerals  (Matt,  ix,  23,  24).    The  Rabbins  say  that  it 
was  r.ot  allowable  to  have  less  than  two  players  on  the 
flute  at  the  funeral  of  persons  of  the  meanest  condi- 
tion, Iwsides  a  professional  woman  hired  to  lament; 
|  and  Joscphus  relates  that,  a  false  report  of  his  death 
j  being  spread  at  Jerusalem,  several  persons  hired  play- 
1  crs  on  the  flute  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  funeral, 
j  In  the  Old  Testament,  however,  we  see  nothing  like 
|  it.   The  Jews  probably  borrowed  the  custom  from  the 
Romans.    When  it  was  an  old  woman  w  ho  died  they 
|  used  trumpet*,  but  flutes  when  a  young  woman  was  to 
I  be  buried.    See  Funeral. 

Flutes,  or  rather  fageolets,  were  very  early  in  use 
in  ancient  Egypt,  where  they  were  of  various  forms 
and  lengths,  faith  single  and  double,  with  different 
numbers  of  holes,  and  used  by  players  of  both 


Ancient  Egyptian  Flutes. 

So  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  these  in*tru« 
ment*  were  common  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i,  126  sq., 
abridgm. ;  Kitto,  Pictorial  Utile,  note  on  Dan.  Hi,  10> 


Ancient  Roman  Double  Flute*. 

They  are  likewise  frequent  in  the  modern  East  (Lane's 
Fjpjjitians,  ii,  82).    See  MrsicAL  Instruments. 


lLL. 


Modern  Fgyptlan  Xa>j  or  Flute. 

Flutes  or  FlutingB,  curved  channels  cut  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  shaft,*  of  columns  of  classical  archi- 
tecture. In  the  Doric  order  the  column  has  twenty 
flutes,  separated  by  a  sharp  edge.  In  the  Ionic,  Co- 
rinthian, and  Composite  there  are  twenty-four, 
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by  a  small  fillet.  Spiral  flute*  occur  in  some 
classical,  and  in  early  Romanesque  architecture.  Flutes 
hlso  occur,  but  rarely,  in  pillars  and  pilasters  of  Goth- 
ic building*. 


Bloodt  (ivtrtrripia.  Acta  xxviii,  8),  the 
as  our  dyttntery.  which  in  the  East  is,  though 
sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera),  and  then  assumes  its  worst 
form.  It  is  always  attended  with  fever  (q.  v.),  fre- 
quently in  an  intermittent  form,  the  presence  of  which 
Luke,  with  professional  accuracy,  intimates  by  the  plu- 
ral (rsptrM)  in  the  above  case  of  l'ublius.  A  sharp 
gnawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the  bowels, 
which  give  off  in  purging  much  slimy  matter  and  pu- 
rulent discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is  said  to  lie 
less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt,  Mil.  Medic, 
v.  xiv,  p.  503  507).  King  Jehoram's  disease  is  thought 
by  Dr.  Mead  to  have  been  a  chronic  dysentery,  and 
the  "bowels  falling  out"  the  proltpmt  ani,  known 
sometime.  u>  ensue  (2  Chron.  xxi,  15,  19).  See  DIS- 
EASE. 

Fly  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  two  Heb. 
word*.  (F.gli  has  a  curious  article  on  the  name  of  the 
butterfly  among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Ztiltchr.f^r  uu- 
trnschnftl.  Theolo i>,  Jcii.t,  lh64,  i.)  See  Ant;  Bef.  ; 
Fi-ka;  Gmat;  Hornet;  Lice;  Loccst;  Scoriio.n, 
etc. 

I.  Zrbxib'  (2>QT;  Sept  finin,  Vulg.  musea)  occurs 
only  in  two  passages  (comp.  Wisd.  xvi,  9;  xix,  10), 
namely,  Eccles.  x,  l,"Dead  zebubim  cause  the  oint- 
ment of  the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savor," 
and  in  Isa.  vii,  18,  where  it  is  said, 14  The  Lord  shall  hiss 
for  the  Zfbvb  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers 
of  Egypt."  The  Heb.  name,  it  is  p  obable,  is  u  ge- 
neric one  for  any  insect,  but  the  etymology  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  (see  G'cseniiis,  Thru.  p.  401 ;  Heb.  ami  (%dd. 
1st.  s.  v.  ;  ami  Filrst,  ffrb.  Concord,  s.  v.).  The  word 
zrbtib.  fly,  enters  as  an  element  into  the  name  origin- 
nlly  appropriated  to  an  idol  worshipped  at  F.kron,  11a- 
ahebub  (2  Kings  i,  2);  but,  according  to  the  English 
version  and  the  Vulgate,  in  the  time  of  our  Ixird  ap- 
plied to  the  prince  of  daemons,  interchangeable  with 
"Satan"  (Matt,  xii,  21,  K,  27).  This  "lord  of  flies" 
corresponds  to  the  'An\  airopvtoc 
and  the  'Hpo-rAi/c  pviaypoc  of  the 
Greeks  and  Komnns,  as  if  a  defend- 
er from  flies  (see  Kitto,  Pict.  Hi',le, 
note  on  2  Kings  i,  J).  The  Greek 
in  the  New  Testament  reads  Becl- 
rebul  (U«X-»»  i  W\,  which  is  said  to 
mean  "  lord  of  dung"  instead  of 
"lord  of  flies,"  ami  has  l>een  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  contemptu-  Silver  <  oin  of  Am- 
ous  puns  which  the  Jews  were  in  An*<  wi™  •  figure 
the  habit  of  making  by  slight  chan-  of  a 
ges  of  letters.  There  might  ha  a  peculiar  sting  in  this 
particular  case,  from  the  circumstance  that  flies  are 
chiefly  bred  in  dunghills,  and  many  species  do  greatly 
congregate  thither;  hence  the  deity  in  question,  being 
confessedly  a  '  lord  of  flies,"  must  !p«o  /a,  '.o  Ih>  a 
"dungy  k>rd."  One  of  the  names  by  which  "idols" 
are  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament  is  STS^;,  gUlu- 
Km',  which  has  the  closest  affinity  with  bij,  ge'll, 
clung.  The  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  indeed,  gives 
"  dungy  gods"  as  the  rendering  of  this  word  in  Deut. 
xxix,  17.    Sec  Bef.ejebm.. 

In  the  first  quoted  passage  allurion  is  mad"  to  flies, 


chiefly  of  the  family  }fu*cvlr,  getting  into  vessels  of 
ointment  or  other  substances :  even  in  this  country 
we  know  what  an  intolerable  annoyance  the  house- 
Hies  are  in  a  hot  summer  when  they  aU.und,  crawling 
everywhere  and  into  everything;  but  in  the  East  the 
nuisance  is  tenfold  greater.  There  the  common  Iiou.-o- 
rlies  (Mutca  dommtini)  swarm  in  immense  nuinlKTs; 
and  though  they  inflict  no  physical  injury,  yet,  from 
their  continual  settling  on  the  face,  they  arc  iiicxpre«*- 
ibly  annoying  (KoseiimUllcr,  AUeith.  IV,  ii,  4"-0  s q. ; 
Kussol,  ilep/x>,  ii,  123  aq. ;  Tav  ernier,  i,  71 ;  compare 
Prosp.  Alp.  D  nr.  J.gypt.  iv, .:,  p.  2n7).  In  Egypt  the 
peasants  arc  so  subject  to  a  virulent  kind  of  ophthal- 
mia, that  almost  every  second  person  is  suid  to  be  af- 
fected with  it.  and  multitudes  are  blind  of  either  one 
or  With  eyes.  The  complaint  is  greatly  augmented 
by  the  constant  presence  of  the  flies,  which  congregate 
around  the  diseased  eyes,  attracted  by  the  moisture 
which  exudes  ;  and  so  useless  is  it  to  drive  them  away, 
that  the  miserable  people  submit  to  the  infliction,  ami 
little  children  are  seen  with  their  eyes  margined  with 
rows  of  blin  k  flies,  of  w  hose  presence  they  appear  un- 
conscious, though  presenting  a  most  painful  sight  to 
Europeans  (Lorent.  p.  25,  4X;  compare  Forekal,  lUscr. 
A  aim.  p.  hb;  BoscnmUller,  in  Bochart's Hit roz.  iii,342). 
The  '"ointment  of  the  apothecary,"  composed  of  sub- 
stances perhaps  peculiarly  attractive  to  these  impu- 
dent intruders,  would  lie  likely  to  become  choked  up 
with  their  entangled  todies,  which,  corrupting,  would 
lie  the  more  offensive  for  their  contrast  with  the  ex- 
pected odor.  Thus  would  little  follies  render  despica- 
ble him  who  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom.  The  man 
is  the  ointment,  his  reputation  the  jierfume,  his  little 
folly  the  dead  fly,  his  disgrace  the  stinking  savor.  Sec 
Usocent. 

In  the  other  passage,  the  zelub  from  the  rivers  of 
Egypt  has  by  some  writers,  as  by  Oedmaiin  (  Vtrm'urh. 
.SV/otw.  vi,  79),  been  identified  with  the  zimf>  of  which 
Bruce  (Trar.  v,  190)  gives  a  description,  and  which  is 
evidently  some  species  of  Tttbanu*.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
has  given  some  account  (Trantac.  of  the  A'ntom-  logical 
Soc.  ii,  p.  1K1)  of  an  injurious  fly  under  the  name  of 
dthtlab,  a  term  almost  identical  with  aebub.  It  would 
not  do  to  press  too  much  upon  this  point  when  it  is 
considered  that  Et'ypt  abounds  with  noxious  insects; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
this  identification ;  and  though,  as  was  stated  above, 
zebub  is  probably  a  generic  name  for  anyjff/at,  in  this 
passage  of  Isaiah  it  may  Ihj  used  to  denote  some  very 
troublesome  and  injurious  fly,  gar  iZo\i)v.  "The 
dththih  is  a  long  gray  fly  which  comes  out  about  the 
rise  of  the  Nile,  and  is  like  the  cleg  of  the  north  of 
England  ;  it  abounds  in  calm  hot  weather,  and  is  often 
met  with  in  June  and  July,  both  in  the  desert  and  on 
the  Nile."  This  insect  is  very  injurious  to  camels, 
and  causes  their  death  if  the  disease  which  it  gener- 
ates is  neglected ;  it  attacks  both  man  and  !>enst.  The 
phrase  hissing,  or,  father,  hitting,  for  the  fly  (Isa.  vii, 
18)  is  explained  in  the  article  Bke. 

2.  Arob'  (-"?  ;  Sept.  Kvvofirur.  Vulg.  omnc  genu* 
muAcnrtim,  mufc<r  direrti  gencrit,  musea  griiruitimii ;  but 
in  I'sa.  mnnmyin;  A.  V.  ''swarms  of  fHet,"  "divers 
sorts  of  ,/&'»*"),  the  name  of  the  insect  or  insects  w  hich 
God  sent  to  punish  Pharaoh  (Exod.  viii,  21  31 ;  see 
Psa.  lxxviii,  45;  cv,  31).  The  question  as  to  what 
particular  insect  is  denoted  by  arob,  or  whether  any 
one  species  is  to  be  understood  by  it,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.  The  scriptural  details  are  as  fol- 
lows :  the  arob  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egvptiun«,  they 
covered  the  ground,  they  lighted  on  the  people,  the 
land  was  laid  waste  on  their  account.  From  the  ex- 
pression in  ver.  31,  "there  remained  not  one,"  some 
writers  have  concluded  that  the  Heb.  word  points  to 
seme  definite  species  ;  we  do  not  think,  however,  that 
much  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  this  argument ;  if 
the  arob  be  taken  to  denote  "swarms,"  as  the  A.  V. 
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lenders  It.  the  "  not  one  remaining"  may  surely  have 
fur  its  antecedent  an  individual  fly  understood  in  the 
collective  «•  swarms."  The  Sept.  explain  arub  by  ki- 
voftma,  i.  e.  "dug-fly."  it  is  not  very  clear  what  in- 
sect is  meant  by  the" Greek  term,  which  is  frequent  in 
Homer,  who  often  uses  it  us  an  abusive  epithet.  Thus 
he  represents  Mars  as  applying  the  epithet  to  Minerva 
fur  instigating  the  gods  to  quarrel  (//.  xxi,  304  >.  It  is 
also  referred  to  as  an  insect  by  Lilian,  who,  in  describ- 
ing the  f»y«/w,  tnbanus,  or  horse-fly,  says  it  is  similar 
to  what  is  called  the  Kvvtifivia  (//<>/.  Anim.  iv,  51). 
Philo,  in  his  Life  of  Mm  (i,  23.  p.  401,  ed.  Mangey), 
expressly  describes  it  as  a  biting  insidious  creature, 
which  ccmes  like  a  dart,  with  great  noise,  and,  rushing 
with  great  impetuosity  on  the  skin,  slicks  to  it  most 
tenaciously.  It  seems  likely  that  Jerome,  in  trans- 
lating Exodus,  derived  the  word  from  "to  min- 
gle," anil  understood  by  it  a  mixture  of  noxious. crea- 
tures, as  did  Josephus,  Aquila,  and  all  the  ancient  trans- 
lators. The  diversity  of  Jerome's  renderings  in  Ex- 
odus, however,  betokens  his  uncertainty,  and  in  the 
Psalms  he  has  adopted  that  of  the  Septuagint.  More 
modern  writers,  reasoning  on  other  senses  of  the  He- 
brew word,  which  are  somewhat  numerous,  have  pro- 
posed several  different  insects.  Thus  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  2"^?  is  "  to  darken,"  and  Mouffet  observes  that 
the  name  cynomyia  agrees  with  no  kind  of  flies  better 
than  with  those  block;  large,  compressed  flies  which 
boldly  beset  cattle,  and  not  only  obtain  ichor,  as  other 
flies,  but  also  suck  out  blood  from  licncath,  and  occa- 
sion great  pain.  He  observes  that  they  have  no  pro- 
Iwscis,  but.  instead  of  it,  have  double  sets  of  teeth,  like 
wasps,  which  they  iniix  deeply  in  the  skin  :  and  adds 
that  they  greatly  infest  the  ear*  of  doi/s  (Theat.  Insert. 
cxi).  l'liny  descrilnss  an  insect  of  this  kind  •  //..«/. 
J\'/i/.  xi,  4li)  ;  so  also  Columella  (vii,  13;.  (Sec  l'liny 
by  Grandsugne  and  Cuvier,  Parisiis.  182*,  ii,  461,  note.) 
Hut  the  ancient  naturalists  generally  describe  the  ry- 
wmuia  as  a  sort  of  whame-fly  {Tabanus),  which  might 
include  both  senses,  for  this  genus  is  most  impudently 
pertinacious  in  its  assaults,  spares  neither  man  nor 


Tabanus  Alpinu*. 

beast,  gorges  itself  to  bursting  with  blood,  infusing  an 
irritating  venom  at  the  same  time,  and  occurs,  in  suit- 
able localities  even  in  our  own  climate,  in  immense 
numbers.  If  the  nrob  was  composed  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Tab  miibr,  miraculously  augmented  in  num- 
l>ers,  and  prctcrnaturally  induced  to  penetrate  into  the 
houses,  such  a  visitation  would  be  a  plague  of  no  slight 
Intensity,  even  supposing  their  blood-thirstiness  and 
pertinacity,  individually  considered,  to  be  of  no  higher 
standard  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  one  of  the  Hippottoncvla,  perhaps  //.  equi- 
na, Linn.,  is  the  xwouvia  of  jEIian  (A\  -4.  iv,  51  \ 
though  Homer  may  have  used  the  compound  term  to 
denote  extreme  impudence,  implied  by  the  shamcle*s- 
ness  of  the  dog  and  the  teasing  impertinence  of  the 
common  flv  (.I/m»<vi).  As  the  arob  are  said  to  have 
filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  common  flies  ( Mu*r!<1tf)  are  more  esprelally 
Intended,  and  that  the  compound  Kirvafivia  denotes  the 
grievous  nature  of  the  plague,  though  we  see  no  rea- 


son to  restrict  the  arob  to  any  one  family.  "  Of  in- 
sects," says  Sonnini  (Trav.  iii,  199),  "  the  most  troub- 
lesome in  Egypt  are  flies ;  both  man  and  beast  are  cru- 
elly tormented  with  them.  No  idea  can  be  formed  of 
their  obstinate  rapacity.  It  is  in  vain  to  drive  them 
away;  they  return  again  in  the  self-same  moment,  and 
their  perseverance  wearies  out  the  most  patient  spir- 
it." The  arob  may  include  various  species  of  Culicvlm 
(gnats),  such  as  the  musquito,  if  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
terpret the  "devouring"  nature  of  the  aro6  (in  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  45)  in  a  strictly  literal  sense;  though  the  ex- 
pression used  by  the  Psalmist  is  not  inapplicable  to 
the  flies,  which  even  to  this  day  in  Egypt  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  "  plague,"  and  which  are  the  great  instru- 
ment of  spreading  the  well-known  ophthalmia,  thi«  be- 
ing conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another  by  these 
dreadful  pests  ;  or  the  literal  meaning  of  the  arob  "  de- 
vouring" the  Egyptians  may  be  understood  in  its  full- 
est sense  of  the  Muscihr  if  we  suppose  that  the  people 
may  have  liecn  punished  by  the  larva*  gaining  admit- 
tance into  the  bodies,  as  into  the  stomach,  frontal  si- 
nus, and  intestines,  and  so  occasioning  in  a  hot  climate 
manv  instances  of  death  (see,  for  c.ises  of  Myasi*  pro- 
duced bv  Dipterous  larnr,  Transactions  <fEntomol.  Soc. 
ii,  866-269).    See  Gxat. 

The  identification  of  the  arob  with  the  cockro  ch 
(Matfa  Orient' t lis),  which  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Sam.  pt.  ii, 
c.  7)  suggests,  and  which  Kirby  (tiridgw.  Treat,  ii, 357) 
adopt*,  has  nothing  at  all  to  recommend  it,  and  is  pure- 
ly gratuitous,  as  Mr.  Hope  proved  in  1837  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject  in  the  Tram.  Hnt.  Soc.  ii,  179  1*3.  The 
error  of  calling  tho  cockroach  a  beetle,  and  the  confu- 
sion v$\\c\i  hd*  hv*n  ma^c  l*tween  it  and  the  sacred 
beetle  of  E^'vpt  (Ateuchus  tacrr),  has  recently  been  re- 
peated by  M.  Kulisch  (/AM.  and  Crb.  Comment.  Exod. 
1.  c).  the  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks,  is  a  noc- 
turnal insect,  and  p-owls  about  for  food  at  night :  "  but 
what  reason  have  we  to  Mievc  that  the  fly  attacked 
the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not  by  day  ?"  The  mira- 
cle involved  in  the  plague  of  fli-s  consisted,  partly  at 
least,  in  the  creature  being  brought  against  the  Egyp- 
tians in  so  great  an  abundance  during  winter.  Possi- 
bly, however,  the  Is  tter  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  would 
be  beetles.  (See  Wibel's  treatise,  I'eber  der  Arab,  in 
the  ••  r  iuhauji/rtenetie  riiichte,"  1738,  p.  244.)  See 
Bkkti.k. 

Flying  buttress,  in  Gothie  architecture,  a  but- 
tress extended  alwve  the  wall  of  the  side  aisles,  or 
other  outer  wall,  and  connected  with  the  wall  of  the 
clerestory,  or  of  a  tower,  by  a  portion  of  an  arch,  to  af- 
ford lateral  sup|K>vt. 

Fo,  FoS  (or  Foh),  the  Chinnse  name  for  Buddha 
(the  first  syllaMo  of  Fo'-t'a  or  Fu-t'a—  Buddha).  See 
Hard  wick,"  Chtijit  and  other  Matter*,  ii.  74.  84.  95;  and 
the  articles  Buddhism;  China  (ii,  249);  Frn-Hfc; 
Lamaism. 

Foal  ("7,  n'yir.  or  simply  "2.  the  son  of  an  ass, 
Zech.  ix,  9,  as  in  Mutt,  xxi,  .->).  an  ass"s  colt  (Gen. 
xxxii,  15 ;  xlix,  11).    See  Ass ;  Colt. 

Foam  occurs  as  a  translation  of  (ie'tsepk, 
something  broken) :  in  Hos.  x,  7,  "  As  for  Samaria,  her 
kipg  is  cut  off  as  the  foam  upon  the  water,"  after  the 
Vulg.  *puma.  The  Sept.  doubtless  gives  the  correct 
sense,  0"''7"»o»'.  ■  AtY  t,ri9  or  "Pinter.  Horsley 
{Comment,  in  loc.)  renders  "  bubble." 

w  Foam"  is  the  true  meaning  of  «>poV.  froth  (Luke 
i-.  39;  with  its  derivatives  in  Mark  ix,  18,  20;  Jude 
13). 

Fodder  0>"^2,  belW,  Job  vi,  5 ;  xxiv,  6;  Isa.  xxx, 
24).  In  the  second  passago  in  Job  this  word  is  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "oorn  ;"  the  margin  gives  "min- 
gled corn  or  dredge  ;"  r«  that  of  Isaiah  it  is  rendered 
*  provender."  The  wordVopcrly  signifies  a  mixture, 
a  medley.  Gesenius  (ffeb.  7*r)  say  a,  "  The  two  latter 
passages  arc  most  clearly  uijderstood  by  a 
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to  the  Roman  farrago  (Pliny,  Hi*t.  Sat.),  consisting  | 
of  barley  or  oats,  mixed  with  vetches  and  beans,  which 
were  sown  and  reaped  together." 

Foggini,  Pietro  Frixcisco,  an  Italian  archaeol- 
ogist, was  born  in  1713  at  Florence,  devoted  himself 
to  the  Church,  and  was  made  doctor  at  Pisa.  In  1741 
he  published  De  primi*  Ftorentinorum  Apotiolu,  atul 
an  edition  of  Virgil  (Florence,  4to).  In  17-12  Foggini 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Bottari,  second  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  to  come  to  Home,  where  Benedict  XIV 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  pontifical  academy  of  history, 
and  made  him  sublibrarian  at  the  Vatican.  In  1775 
he  succeeded  Bottari  as  librarian.  He  died  at  Home 
May  31, 178;).  He  devoted  great  part  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  published,  be-  | 
sides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Fpiphanius,  Dt 
XII  gemmit,  etc.  (Home,  1743,  4to): — Fpiphanius  Sa- 
lomo.  Comment,  in  Cant.  (Home,  1750,  4to)  : — Appendix 
I/utnria  Bgzantlwr  (Rome,  1777).— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Cenerale,  xviii,  35. 

Fr -hi.    See  Fch-Hk. 

Fold  (properly  rn*tj,  gedirah',  a  place  valLd  in, 
Numb,  xxxii,  16,  24.  36;  011X17, a  court-yard!,  John  x,  1,  ! 
1G ;  also  n"*:.  miJduh',  a  place  shut  up,  Hab.  hi,  17  ;  ' 
Psa.  1,  9 ;  Ixxviii,  70 ;  whereas  "2"1,  dob*r\  Isa.  v,  17 ; 
Mic.  ii,  12;  and  !"P5,  nar,h',  2  Sam.  vii,  8;  1  Chron. 
xvii,  7;  Isa.  lxv,  10;  Jer.  xxiii.  3;  Ezek.  xxv,  6; 
xxxiv,  14,  signify  posture,  and  voipvn.  John  x,  1G,  the 
,fiock  itself),  a  small  enclosure  for  flocks  to  rest  together 
(Isa.  xiii,20}.  It  a  pilars  that,  before  the  shearing,  the  1 
sheep  were  collected  together  into  an  uncovered  en- 
closure (nt'Ai/),  surrounded  by  a  wall  (John  x.  11,  16). 
The  object  of  this  is  thut  the  wool  may  I*  rendered 
finer  by  the  sweating  and  evaporation  which  necessa- 
rily result  from  the  flock  l.cing  thus  crowded  together. 
These  are  the  sheepfolds  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxx, 
16;  xxiv,  36 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  8 ;  Zeph.  ii,  6,  etc.  No  other 
kind  than  this  are  used  in  the  East  (Jahn,  Arcktrol.  § 
46).  Sec  Pastcrage.  Such  an  enclosure,  open  alwve, 
was  often  made  of  hurdle*,  in  which,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  flocks  are  kept  by  night  or  at  noon. 
They  were  usually  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flocks,  i.  c.  sheep  and  goats  (Judg.  v, 
16).  See  Fijk-K.  The  gentlemen  forming  the  Scotch 
Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  in  1839,  when  at  E*h- 
taol,  observed,  "  Many  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
were  coming  into  the  village,  and  we  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  flocks  in  order  to  see  where  they  were 
lodged  all  night.  We  found  the  dwellings  to  be  mere- 
ly cottages  of  mud,  with  a. door,  and  sometimes  also  a 
window,  into  a  court-vard.  In  this  yard  the  floeks 
were  lying  down,  while  the  villagers  were  spreading 
their  mats  to  rest  within.  Small  mud  walls  formed 
frail  partitions  to  keep  separate  the  larger  and  smaller 
cattle,  for  oxen,  horses,  and  camels  were  in  Fome  of 
these  enclosnres."  In  the  East  it  is  common  for  shep- 
herds to  make  use  of  ruined  edifices  to  shelter  their 
flocks  from  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day  and  from 
the  d.ingers  of  the  night.  Thus  it  was  prophesied  of 
the  cities  of  Amman,  Aroer,  and  .Indira  that  they 
should  tie  couching-places  for  flocks  (F.zek.  xxv,  5; 
Isa.  xvii,  2;  xxxii,  14).  But  Babylon  was  to  I«  vis- 
ited with  a  far  greater  desolation,  and  to  liecome  unlit 
even  for  such  a  purpose  (Isa.  xiii.  I'.*).  The  peruliiir 
expression  in  Psa.  lxviii,  13,  "  Though  ye  have  lien 
among  the  pots,"  or,  according  to  J.  D.  Michaeli", 
"  drin king-troughs"  or  "  water-troughs,"  would  lie  let- 
ter rendered, "  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  folds." 
See  Pot.  To  tie  among  the  f<J<l*,  says  Gesenins,  seems 
to  t*»  spoken  proverbially  of  shepherds  ami  husband- 
^ien  living  in  leisure  and  quiet.  In  John  x,  16,  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  are  represented  under  the  image  «>f 
two  different  flocks  enclosed  in  different  folds.  See 
Sheep. 

Follen,  Charles  Theodore  Christian,  LL.D., 
III.— Q  Q 


a  Unitarian  minister,  was  born  at  Romrod,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Septemlier  4.  1796.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Gymnasium  and  University  of  Giessen,  which 
last  he  entered  in  1813.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  against  the  dom- 
ination of  Napoleon.  In  1815  he  returned  to  the 
university,  and  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
in  1817.  In  1819  he  lectured  on  the  Pandects  and 
the  Roman  law  in  Jena ;  but  he  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  government  for  his  advocacy  of  free- 
dom, and  in  1820  he  retired  to  Switzerland.  In  18*1 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Basle, 
but  in  1824  the  governments  of  Russia,  Prussia,  ami 
Austria  demanded  bis  surrender  as  a  political  prison- 
er. He  was  advised  to  depart,  and,  after  various  ud- 
ventures  and  escapes,  reached  New-York  January  12, 
1825.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  professor  ofGcr-  » 
man  at  Harvard,  and  in  1828  was  made  professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  theological  school  at  Cambridge. 
He  engaged  at  an  early  period  with  all  his  heart  in  the 
American  anti-slavery  movement,  a  course  which  al- 
ienated some  of  his  friends,  and  hindered  his  advance, 
ment.  He  finally  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church 
in  East  Lexington,  Mass.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  13, 
1840,  he  perished  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Lex- 
ington in  Long  Island  Sound.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  purest  principles,  and  of 
courageous  devotion  to  them.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  widow,  under  the  title. 
The  Work*  of  Charle*  Fotlcn,  tcif/t  a  Memoir  of  hu  Life 
(Boat.  1841,  5  vols.  12mo).— Chritiian  Examintr,  1842, 
p.'  33 ;  Sprague,  L'nitar.  P>dvit,  p.  538. 

Folly.    See  Fool. 

FonBeca,  Pkdko  i>a,  a  Jesuit  and  metaphysician, 
wa»  born  at  Cortizada,  Portugal,  1528.  He  entered 
the  order  in  1548,  and  in  a  few  years  was  made  pro- 
feasor  of  philosophy  at  Coitubra,  and  afterwards  pro- 
fess.* of  theology  at  Evan.  He  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "  Portuguese  Aristotle."  He  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  king  Philip  II  and  of  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
He  died  Nov.  4,  1599.  He  was  the  first  who  publicly 
taught  the  doctrine  relative  to  the  divine  prescience 
known  as  stieniia  media,  and  which  was  discussed  long 
and  furiously  between  the  adherents  of  Mol  ins  (whu 
was  a  pupil  of  Fonseca)  and  the  Dominicans.  Set 
Pkiuscikxck.  Among  his  works  are  Commentarii  in 
Aru/otelem  (4  vols.,  often  reprinted):  —  Institutions 
IHtilectica  (Lisbon,  1564): — De  concord,  proriiientiat  et 

gratia  Dei  cum  libero  arbit.  horn.  (Lisb.  1588)  Hoefer, 

Mouv.  Biog.  Genii  ale,  xviii,  81. 

Font  (baptismal),  the  vessel  containing  the  watet 
for  baptism.  It  was  for  some  lime  the  custom  to  bap. 
tize  in  or  near  flowing  streams  of  water.  Then  hap, 
tistcries  were  erected  outside  of  churches.  Pro|*rly 


Font,  Swaton,  Lincolnshire,  1310  .Chamber*). 
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speaking,  the  baptistery  was  the  building  in  which 
baptism  was  performed ;  and  the  vcaael  in  which  it 
was  \+  n.rmed  was  called  in  Greek  coAt>/i/3rj#pa,  in 
Latin  piscina.  At  a  later  period  the  vessel  for  ba|>- 
tisro  was  placed  in  the  church,  and  called  yiita,  font  or 
fountain.  Font*  finally  came  to  he  generally  made  a§ 
vases  of  atone,  elevated  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
floor,  supported  by  a  atone  Maudard,  and  usually  placed 
before  the  altar.  They  were  Ireuucntly  lined  with 
silver,  lead,  or  brasa,  and  were  usually  adorned  with 


Font,  St.  Mildred'*,  Canterbury  (Parker). 


omamenial  work  in  the  same  style  as  the  church  edi- 
fice, or  with  l»aa-reliefs  of  scriptural  scenes.  In  form, 
the  early  fonts  were  sometimes  round,  and  sometimes 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  cruas  or  of  a  tombstone  (Horn, 
vii).  At  first  fonts  were  covered  simply  with  a  lid. 
These  were  later  enlarged  into  high  and  highlj  -orna- 
mented pinnacles  or  spires — Iiiugliam,  Oriy.  Eccltt.  bit. 
viii,  chap,  vii ;  Parker,  Ginuary  of  Arehitrcturt,  a.  v.; 
Martially,  DiclimiHaii t  de*  antiquiti*  Ckritimne*. 

Fonto  Avellana.  Oki>kk  or,  a  monastic  order 
of  the  lii'tn  m  Catholic  Church.  The  nmic  is  derived 
from  the  desert  of  Fonte  Avellana,  near  Faenz  i,  win-re 
the  lirst  monastery  of  the  order  was  established  in 
lool  l»y  Ludoll,  mi  -..)...  ii  \\  oi-ln/p  nl  Kuguluo.  1  lie 
beat  known  member  of  this  Older  b  the  abbot  Peter 
Damiani  (q.  v.>,  under  whom  it  made  considerable 
progress.  Little  is  known  of  its  subsequent  history, 
except  that  it  grently  degenerated.  In  1:>~i>.  cardinal 
Jules  de  1:1  Rovore,  who  had  been  appointed  by  pope 
I'ius  V  ablmt  in  cetmmtndam  of  the  abliey  ttf  Fonte 
Avellana,  caused  the  monks  to  unite  with  the  Camal- 
dulenscs. — Helyot;  Migne,  Diet,  de*  Ordret  /.'</#..  i  ujt, 
8.  r.  Font-Avellane. 

Fontein,  Piktf.R,  was  liorn  in  1708.    He  enjov  ed 

the  Instructions  of  the  celebrated  Tiberius  Hentster- 

huis  and  Albert  Schnltena.    His  taste  for  the  litera- 
ture of  antiquity  was  developed  under  their  aide  tni-| 
ti>>n.    His  first  charge  was  a  Itaptist  congregation  in 
Rotterdam,  to  which  he  wa»  railed  in  lT.'l'J.    Here  he 
labored  seven  years.    Frum  this  field  of  labor  he  was  . 


I  transferred  to  a  similar  one  in  Amsterdam,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1 .  -.s  or  1789. 
The  literary  taste  acquired  in  early  life  he  continued 
to  cultivate.  He  Iwcame  an  uncommon  proficient  in 
(•reek  and  Roman  literature.  He  edited  the  Chart  le- 
ts ret  Ethii-i  of  Theophrastus  according  to  a  Florentine 
MS.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.  His  library, 
(-outlining  the  best  editions  of  the  (ireek  and  Roman 
••'  ••  •  i I  ,....;,.».. ..I  „.;.»,  t».~    •  aic 

ologit-al,  and  philosophical  literature,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Baptist  church  in  Amsterdam.  Iiy  this  bequest, 
which  served  for  the  foundation  of  the  valuable  libra- 
ry of  the  Itaptist*  in  that  city,  be  conferred  a  great 
and  lasting  benefit  on  the  cause  of  theological  educa- 
tion. See  Glasius,  Godgtterrd  Xetlrrland,  i  Heel,  Ida. 
470;  also  Hlaupot  ten  Cate,  Gttchiedemu  der  ZX<o/uye- 
tiWm  in  Ii wflbad  ms*.  ii  Deel,  hlx.  16*5  verv.;  S.  dul- 
ler, Grtckie tenii  ran  ktt  owl>  rtcij*  in  dr  tkeotogit  by  de 
jVerfer/.  Itoojmj  ziitden,  Liz.  70.    (J.  I*.  \V.) 

Fontenay,  Pikrrk  Cuapde,  a  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1»»K3.  He  liecame  rector  of  the  college  at 
Orleans,  hut  was  tvq  died  to  Paris  to  continue  Longue- 
vnl's  H'uUnrr  tie  I  i.<j'i»*  GaUicmt,  of  which  he  wrote 
vols,  ix,  X.  He  died  at  Ijl  Heche,  Oct.  15,  1742.— 
Migne,  IHci.  de  liity.  Chritienne,  s.  \. 

Font«5vrault,  «>ki»kr  or  {Ordo  Frrmh'M  KbralrT\ 
x  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  <  'hurch,  found- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  11th  century  by  Robert  of  Ar- 
brissel  [see  Akhrishki.],  who  in  the  forest  of  Craon 
united  a  number  of  hermits  under  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. The  number  of  memlters  rapidly  increased, 
ind  Arbris.el  hail  to  establish  several  convents  for 
men  ami  women.  The  latter  were  divided  Into  three 
different  establishments,  namely,  1  (Le  Gramd  Mom- 
titr\  for  virgins  ami  widows;  '2  (St.  l.nz'inu\  for  lep- 
rous and  other  sick  people ;  8  (St.  \laglule*\  tor  fall- 
en women  who  wished  to  reform.    The  whole  order 


Nun  of  FontevraiilL  Monk  of  Fonterrault 


v.  i-  d'  v.  ted  to  the  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  men  of  the  order  were  placed  nnd-r  the  su- 
preme jurisdiction  of  the  abbess  of  Fontevrault,  who 
iKM-ame  the  gener.il  of  the  whole  order.  '*»rwnde,  a 
relative  of  the  duke  of  Hretatrne,  was  the  first  abl*esa ; 
Prtroiiclla,  baroness  of  Chemillee,  her  assistant.  The 
orilet  was  confirmed  by  pope  Paschal  II  (in  1  I'M",,  and 
again  in  1113).  After  the  death  of  the  founder,  the 
number  of  convents  gradually  rose  to  about  sixty,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Spain  and 
F.ngland,  were  in  France.  The  history  of  the  onler 
present'1  no  facts  of  importance  ;  it  soon  degenerated  to 
nn  even  higher  degree  than  the  majority  of  the  medi- 
irval  orders.  Attempts  to  reform  it  were  made  bv  t  b<» 
abbesses  Maria  of  Uretagne  (1477),  Rcnatc  of  llourhon 
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and  Antoinette  of  Orleans  (1571  to  1608),  but 
they  hud  no  lasting  results.  The  whole  order  perished 
during  the  French  Revolution;  the  last  abbess,  Julia 
Sophie  Churlottc  de  Pordaillan,  died  in  Paris  in  1799. 
No  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  revive  it. — Wetzer 
und  Welte,  Kirckeu-I*x.  iv,  lb9;  Helyot  (od.  Migne), 
Ordrti  lieligieux,  e.  v. ;  Honors  Niquet,  Ui*t.  de  COrdre 
de  Font.  (Angres,  1586).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Food  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words 
[especially  some  derivative  of  the  verb  akat , 

to  cat],  which  are  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.). 

Compare  Victuals.  When  they  reached  the  promised  land,  "the  land 

I.  Materials. — The  original  graut  of  the  Creator  flowing  with'milk  and  honey,"  abundance  of  all  kinds 

made  over  to  man  the  use  of  the  vegetable  world  for  of  food  awaited  the  favored  people.    The  rich  pasture 


of  the  ordinary  materials  of  food  was  miraculously  sup» 
plied  to  the  Israelites  l>y  the  manna.    As  it  was  of 
importance  that  their  flocks  and  herds  should  not  he 
wholly  consumed  or  even  greatly  reduced  before  their 
entering  on  the  promised  land,  they  seem  to  have  lieen 
placed  under  restrictions  in  the  use  of  animal  food, 
though  this  was  not  forbidden  (Lev.  xvii,  3  *q.);  and 
when  their  longing  for  this  food  broke  out  into  rebel- 
lious murmurs,  a  supply  was  sent  to  them  by  means 
i  of  large  flocks  of  a  species  of  partridge  very  "much  in 
;  use  in  the  East  (Exod.  xvi,  11  13;  Numb,  xi,  31; 
I  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  60). 


lands  of  Pulestinc  enabled  them  to  rear  and  muiutu 
large  flocks  nnd  herds;  game  of  various  kind*  Mas 
abundant  in  the  more  mountainous  and  uninhabited 
districts ;  fish  was  largely  supplied  hy  the  rivers  and 
inland  seas,  und  seems  to  have  l>een  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  lit,  3;  Matt, 
vii,  10;  xiv,  17;  xv,  34;  Luke  xxiv,  42;  John  xxi, 
6-14),  so  that  the  destruction  of  it  was  represented  as 
a  special  judgment  from  God  (Isa.  1,  2;  Hos.  iv,  3; 
Zeph.  i,  8).  Sec  Ftsn.  In  the  Mosaic  code  express 
regulations  are  laid  down  as  to  the  kinds  of  animals 


fowl  (Gen.  i,  29),  with  the  exception  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (Gen.  ii,  17),  and,  as  some 
hold,  also,  the  tree  of  life  (iii,  22).  So  long  us  man 
continued  in  Paradise,  he  doubtless  restricted  his  choice 
of  food  within  the  limits  thus  defined ;  but  whether,  us 
is  coftimonly  stated,  we  are  to  regard  this  as  character- 
istic of  the  entire  period  between  the  creation  of  Adam 
and  the  grunt  of  animal  food  to  Noah  after  the  flood 
(Gen.  ix,  iii),  admits  of  doubt.  It  Is  doing  no  violence 
to  the  passage  last  cited  to  view  it  rather  in  the  light 
of  an  ordinance  intended  to  regulate  a  practice  already 

in  use,  than  as  containing  the  first  permission  of  that  that  may  be  used  in  food  (Lev.  xi ;  Dent.  xiv\  Those 
practice;  and  when  we  consider  that  man  is,  by  his  expressly  |>erinitted  are,  of  bta*U,  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
original  constitution,  omnivorous,  that  there  are  spe-  the  goat,  the  hart,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the 
cial  adaptations  in  his  frame,  as  made  by  God,  for  the  wild  goat,  the  pygarg,  the  wild  ox,  the  chamois,  and,  in 
use  of  animal  food,  that  from  the  beginning  he  was  ac-  '  general,  every  heart  that  parteththe  hoof  and  eleuveth 
qualnted  with  the  use  of  fire,  that  from  the  beginning  the  cleft  into  two  claws  [that  is,  where  the  hoof  is  corn- 
there  was  a  distinction  known  to  him  l>etwcen  clean  .  pletely  parted,  nnd  each  part  is  separately  cased  in 
and  unclean  animals  (Gen.  vii,  2,  8),  corresponding  Bp-  |  bone],  and  cheweth  the  cud;  of  Juh.  all  that  liave 
pirently  to  a  distinction  between  animals  good  for  j  scales  and  tins  ;  of  fowls,  all  clean  birds,  that  is,  nil  ex- 
food  and  animals  not  so,  und  that  the  pastoral  was  as  '  cept  the  carnivorous  and  piscivorous  birds;  of  tWrfa, 
early  as  the  agricultural  occupation  among  men,  it  the  locust,  the  bald  locust,  the  beetle,  nnd  the  grass- 
seems  more  probable  than  otherwise  that  the  use  of  j  hopper.  Whether  the  Hebrews  attended  to  the  rear- 
animal  food  was  not  unknown  to  the  antediluvians.  ,  lug  of  gallinaceous  fowls  remains  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Perhaps  some  fierce  or  cruel  custom  connected  with  i  See  Corn. 

the  use  of  raw  flesh,  such  as  Bruce  found  in  his  day  |  besides  animals  declared  to  be  unclean,  the  Israel- 
among  the  Abyssinian*,  and  such  as  Moses  glances  at  j  itcs  were  forbidden  to  use  as  food  anything  which  hud 
(Exod.  xii,  9),  may  have  prevailed  among  the  more  been  consecrated  to  idols  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15);  animals 
barbarous  and  ferocious  of  the  antediluvians ;  and  it  j  which  had  died  of  disease  or  been  torn  by  wild  beasts 
may  have  \»vn  in  order  to  check  this  that  the  com-  ■  (Exod.  xxii.  31 ;  l/sv.  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  14),  and 
munication  recorded  in  Gen.  ix,  2  5,  was  made  to  Noah.  I  certain  psrts  of  animals,  viz.  the  blood  (I^ev.  xxvii,  10; 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  tradi-  xix,  '16 ;  Deut.  xii,  10  23),  the  fat  covering  the  intes- 
tions  of  antiquity,  the  early  age  ot  the  world  was  rep-  tines,  the  kidneys,  and  the  fat  covering  them,  the  fat 
resented  as  one  in  which  men  did  not  use  animal  food  of  any  part  of  the  ox,  or  sheep,  or  goat,  especially  the 
(Died.  Sic.  i,  43;  ii,  38;  Ovid,  Mttam.  i,  101  sq. ;  xv,  fat  tail  of  certain  sheep  (Exod.  xxix,  13  22;  Lev.  iii, 
96  sq. ;  Fast,  iv.,  395  sq.).  4-9,10;  ix,  19).    Th^y  were  also  forbidden  to  use  any 

In  the  Patriarchal  a.c  the  food  of  the  ancestors  of  food  or  liquids  occupying  a  vessel  into  which  the  dead 
the  Hebrews  comprised  the  flesh  of  animals  both  tamo  body  of  any  unclean  beast  had  fallen,  as  w  ell  as  all 
and  wild,  as  well  as  the  cereals.  We  read  of  their  us-  food  nnd  liquids  which  had  stood  uncovered  in  the 
ing  not  only  cakes  of  fine  meal,  but  also  milk  and  but-   apartment  of  a  dead  or  dying  person  (Numb.  xix.  15). 


ter,  and  the  flush  of  the  calf,  the  kid.  and  game  taken 
by  hunting  ((Jen.  xviii,  <5  8;  xxvii,  3,  I).  They  used 
aiso  leguminous  food,  ami  a  preparation  of  lcntiles 
seems  to  have  twen  a  customary  and  favorite  dish 
with  them  (Gen.  xxv,  34).  They  made  use  also  of 
honey  (either  honey  of  bees  or  sirup  of  grapes),  spices, 
nut*,  and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii,  11). 

During  their  residence  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  shared 
in  the  abundance  of  that  land  ;  there  they  "  sat  by  the 
flesh-pots,  and  did  eat  bread  to  the  full"  (Kxod.  xvi. 


1  he  eating  of  a  kid  boiled  in  the  milk  or  fat  of  iu 
mother  was  also  prohibited  (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv, 
2b":  Deut.  xiv,  21).  These  restrictions  rested  chiefly, 
doubtless,  on  religious  and  theocratic  grounds  |see 
Fat],  but  for  some  of  them  reasons  of  a  sanitary  kind 
mav  also  have  existed.  It  belonged  to  the  essence 
of  the  theocratic  system  that  the  people  should  be  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  what  reminded  them  of  their 
separation  to  Jehovah,  nnd  the  m-cd  of  keeping  them- 
selves free  from  all  that  would  level  or  lower  the  dis- 


3j ;  and  amid  the  privations  of  the  wilderness  they  re-  tinction  between  them  and  the  nations  around  them, 
membcrcd  with  regret  and  murmuring  the  fish  w  hich  For  this  reason  specific  restrictions  were  laid  upon 
they  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely  (the  abundance  of  tish  in  their  diet,  which  were  not  attended  to  by  other  na- 
Egypt  is  attested  by  Diod.  Sic.  i.  34,  3fi  ;  anil  .Elian,  tions,  nor  were  always  insisted  on  in  the  ouse  of  »tran- 
ItoSat.  Anim.  x,  43).  the  cucuml>ers  and  the  melons,  i  irers  dwelling  within  their  Uuinds  (Ibut.  xiv,  21). 
and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic"  (Numb. 


xi,  5).  These  vegetable  products  have  always  form- 
ed an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  abundant  use  also  of  animal  food  by  them  is 
sufficiently  attested  bv  the  monuments  (Wilkinson, 
Ane.Kjtyft.  ii,  367-371). 

Id  their  passage  through  the  wilderness,  the  want 


This  does  not,  however,  preclude  our  admitting  that 
reasons  of  u  social  or  political  kind  may  also  have  con- 
spired to  render  these  restrictions  desirable.  In  warm 
climates  the  imj*»rtance  of  avoiding  contagion  render- 
ed the  utmost  caution  necessary  in  handling  whatever 
may  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  cor|*e ; 
ond  it  is  well  know  n  that  the  use  of  adipose  matter  in 
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food  requires,  In  such  climates,  to  lie  restricted  within  I  -133,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  ttrtmg  drink.  To 
narrow  limits.  The  peculiar  prohibition  of  a  kid  boil-  g{y~  the  waUjr  „  gtroiltfer  mfah,  thev  probably  some- 
ed  in  its  mother's  milk  was  ordained  probably  for  the  I  ti(|leB  digso|vcd  a  }H)rii„u  of  fi^ke  in  it,  according  to 
purpose  of  avoiding  conformity  to  some  idolatrous  ■  tho  {mLhklu  of  th#  Arabs  at  the  praMut  dav  (Siobubr, 
usage,  or  for  the  purpose  generally  of  encouraging  Artd)  p  67)  wi|)e9  ^  were  ef  various  forts, 

humane  feeling*  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  towards  <  and  !Kimetime(l  Ule|r  effect  was  strengthened  by  ming- 
their  domesticated  animal*  (Spencer,  1*  Ugg.  Iltbr.  ,inft  aifTen.nt  kinds  togt.ther,  or  bv  tho  mixture  with 
Jtituall.  bk.  ii,  ch.  viii ;  Michaelis,  Alt*.  Ktcht,  iv,  ".'00;.  ,  ,hel|l  of  arugg  |xxy  9;  ix?  23,  30;  Isa.  v, 

bee  Ci.kax.  I  •£>).    A  species  of  delicacv  seems  to  have  been  fur- 

Subjwt  to  these  restrictions,  the  Israelite*  were  free  ;  nishe<1  by  u8|)iced  winc8,'''  that  is,  wine*  flavored  bv 
to  use  for  food  all  the  produce  of  their  fertile  and  favor-  aromatic*  herbs  or  iwrhape  simply  bv  the  juke  of  tho 
ed  land.  "Thou  shalt  bestow  thy  money,"  said  God  ,  |lonM!j!trilIiata  ((Jttnt.  viii,  2).  No  mention  is  made  it 
to  them,  "for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for  I  s^pt,,,,  of  the  mixing  of  water  whh  wIne  for  the 
oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  j  p,,^,,^  „f  jrjnking  it;  the  reference  in  Isa.  i,  22  be- 
and  thou  shalt  eat  thereof  before  tho  ford  thy  God,  f  illK  to  the  adulteration  of  wine  by  fraudulent  dealers; 
and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thy  household  *  (Deut,  |  ,,ut  thc  hal>k  W1UI  W)  conunon  in  ancient  times  (com p. 


xiv,  26  ).  In  the  enumeration  of  blessing*  conferred  by 
God  on  Israel,  we  find  "  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil 
out  of  the  flinty  rock,  butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  lam?*,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan, 
and  goats,  with  the  fit  of  kidneys  of  wheat,"  specified 
as  anion 4  his  free  gifts  to  his  people  (Deut.  xxxii,  13, 
14).  Though  allowed  this  wide  range,  however,  of 
animal  food,  the  Hebrews  do  not  seem  in  ordinary  life 
to  have  availed  thcmsclve*  of  it.  The  usual  food  of 
the  p?opIa  appears  to  have  consisted  of  milk  and  its 
preparations,  honpy,  bread,  and  vegetable*  of  various 
sorts;  and  only  at  tho  royal  table  was  animal  food  in 
daily  use  (1  Kings  iv,  23 ;  Neh.  v,  lx).  The  animals 
commonly  used  for  food  were  calw$  (Gen.  xviii,  7  ;  1 
Sam.  xx viii,  24 ;  Amas  vi,  4):  these  were  fattened  for 
the  purpose,  and  hence  were  called  filling*,  or  /titled 
calrr*  (jiotvoi;  <r»r*«Toc,  Luke  xv,  23;  ainrrrd.  Matt, 
xxii,  4,i;  lamb*,  2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Amos  vi,  4);  sheep  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  34  ;  xxv,  18 ;  1  Kings  iv,  23) ;  ojren  stall-fed, 
or  from  tho  pusture*  (1  Kings  i,  D;  iv,  28;  2  Chron. 
xviii,  2 ;  Matt,  xxii,  4) ;  fit  c  Ulle  (iC*?,  a  particular 


Ody*t.  i,  110;  ix,  208  sq. ;  Hippocrates,  /*•  Mori,  iii, 
30;  Lucian,  .4 sin.  vii ;  l'lin.  //.  Nat.  xxiii,  22)  that  we 
can  ha  dly  doubt  that  it  was  known  also  among  the 
Hebrew*.  See  Wine.  Vinegar, yXTt,  was  also  used 
by  them  as  a  means  of  quenching  thirst  (Ruth  ii,  14; 
Num.  vi,  8);  mixed  with  oil,  this  is  still  a  favorite  in 
thc  Kust,  and  mixed  w  ith  water,  it  was  drunk  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  poor  under  the  name  of  potca 
(1'liny.  //.  Sat.  xix.  29;  xxii,  58;  Plautus,  Mil.  Glor. 
iii,  2.  23).    Sec  DniXK. 

Th  >  Hebrews  made  use  of  condiments  to  heighten 
the  flavor  of  their  dishes,  as  well  as  of  spices  to  in- 
crease the  effect  of  their  wines.  Besides  the  general 
condiment  satt,  they  used  cumin,  dill,  mint,  corian- 
der, rue,  mustard,  and  the  seeds  of  an  herb  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  HSp,  "  litche*."  Sometime* 
their  made  dishes  were  so  richly  flavored  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  meat  used  could  not  be  discovered  (Gen. 
xx  vii,  9,  25).  Beside*  myrrh,  with  which  they  flavor* 
il  their  wines,  the  Hebrews  used  variou*  odoriferoua 


by  some  to  Iw  a  species  of  buffalo  or  nro-ox,  but  not  to 
l>e  confounded  with  the  fatling  or  fatted  calf  above 
mentioned,  2  Sum.  vi,  13 ;  1  Kings  i,  9 ;  Amos  v,  22 ; 
Ezt-k.  xxxix,  18);  kid*  (1  Sam.  xvi,  20);  and  various 
kin 's  of  game,  such  as  the  ay'd,  the  tsrbi,  and  the 
yarhmur  (I  Kinn's  v,  3  [iv,  23,  A.  V.]).  Tho  articles 
brought  by  Abigail  to  David  were  bread,  sheep,  parch- 
ed [roasted]  corn,  raisins,  and  li^s  (1  S  un.  xxv,  18); 
when  Ziha  met  David  on  his  flight  from  Alisalom  he 
brought  to  him  bread,  raisin*,  and  summer  fruits  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  1);  and  the  present  of  Barzillai  to  the  king 
consisted  of  wheat,  barley,  flour,  roasted  corn,  beans, 
lentils,  honey,  butter,  sheep,  and  cheese  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
28).  We  may  presume  from  this-  that  these  formed 
thc  principal  articles  of  food  among  the  Jews  at  this 
time.  Besides  raisin*  or  graphs  dried  in  the  sun,  they 
used  grapes  pressed  into  cakes  (Tl^;"c;X);  they  had 
also  fig-c.ikes  (2",32?).  On  S|iecial  occasions  they 
probably  indulged  in  more  costly  viands;  in  times  of 


kind  of  the  bovine  genus  peculiar  to  Bashan,  supposed  i  product* ;  but  whether  they  used  any  of  these  with 

food  is  uncertain.    See  Aromatics. 

II.  Method*  of  Preparation.— The  early  acquaint, 
ance  of  tho  race  with  the  use  of  fire  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  from  the  lieginning  men  used  some  process  of 
cooking  in  the  preparation  of  their  food,  except  in  the 
case  of  such  products  as  are  more  agreeable  to  the  pal- 
ate in  a  crude  than  in  n  concocted  state.  The  cereals 
were  sometimes  eaten  raw  (Lev.  xxiii,  14  ;  Deut.  xxiii, 
25;  2  Kings  iv,  42;  Matt,  xii,  1);  but  from  an  early 
period  it  was  customary  to  roast  the  grains,  and  so  pre- 
pare them  for  food  (Lev.  ii,  14  ;  comp.  Robinson,  Mb. 
Re*,  ii,  894).  This  received  the  name  of  'Off  (more  fully 
3X2  a*3X)  and  Srb£,  A.V.  "parched  corn;" 

and  was  eaten  either  dry  or  formed  into  a  sort  of  por. 
ridge,  perhaps  something  after  tho  manner  of  the/>t7>/» 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  This  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews;  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Virgil 
roasting  was  a  recognised  method  of  preparing  corn 
{i-r  use  ^  tjrort).  i,  26"),  though  this  may  have  been  only 
famine  thev  resorted  even  to  verv  vile  food ;  in  sea-  preparatory  to  bruising  it  (comp.  Servius  on  .fin  5, 
sons  of  affliction  thev  abstained  from  all  delicacies,  and  ,  1™ :  Miny.  A*,  xviii,  18,  23).  For  the  preparation 
even  sometimes  from  all  fond;  and  tn  prisoners  the  kind*  of  bread  in  use  among  thc  Hebrews,  see 
f"od  allowed  seem*  to  have  l>ecn  only  bread  and  water  j  Bkkah  and  Mill. 

(1  Kind's  xxii,  27;  Jer.  xxxv ii,  21).  |     Vegetables  were  cooked  by  boiling,  and  seem  to 

Besides  the  vegetables  above  mentioned,  the  Jews  ,  have  been  made  into  a  pottage  ("1^3, tne  Niph.  part,  of 
were  acquainted  with  the  melon,  the  cucumber,  thc  ,  tt,  tn  Ml,  (Jen.  xxv,  30,  34  ;  2  Kings  iv,  8K,  39),  prob- 
ably strengthened  by  the  addition  of  some  oily  sulw 


mallow,  thi!  leek,  the  onion,  garlic,  and  bitter  herbs. 
In  Job  vi,  G,  mention  is  made  of  P'I'SSH  -.^"l,  which 
O.^enius  would  translate  pur*ltin-*li>»e,  or  pwrrliin- 
bro'h  -  something  extremely  insipid  i  Thrmmr.  p.  18"). 
1  h;«  reasons  be  gives  for  this  arc  not  without  force, 
but  cannot  be  held  conclusive.  The  A.  V.  "white  of 
an  egir,"  follows  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  which 
RosenuiUller.  Kwald.  etc.,  also  approve  ;  Lee  (ad  verb.) 
and  Filrst  prefer  uudcn-tundiiii;  it  of  the  whey  of  cur- 
dled milk  :  Kenan  translates  it  U  jn*  tie  l'i  mauve. 

The  drinks  of  the  Hebrews  were,  besides  water, 
which  was  their  ordinary  beverage,  milk,  wine,  and 


stance,  such  as  butter  or  fat,  or  by  having  lionea  and 
gristles  boiled  down  with  them,  as  is  still  customary 
it)  thc  East  f  Shaw,  Trar*.'$,  p.  126,  cited  by  Jahn, 
Archiiol.  I,  ii.  190). 

When  animal  food  was  to  he  used,  the  animal  was 
killed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  all  the  blood  to  leave 
the  carcase,  in  order  scrupulously  to  observe  the  pro- 
hibition, F.xod.  xxii,  31.  Among  the  modem  Jews, 
this  is  accomplished  by  cutting  tho  throat  of  the  ani- 
mal quite  through,  and  then  suspending  the  carcase  so 
as  to  allow  all  tho  blood  to  run  out .  tho  entrails  with 
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the  fat  axe  removed,  the  nerves  and  veins  extracted, 
and  strict  search  is  made  lest  any  drop  of  blond  should 
bo  allowed  to  remain  in  uny  part  (Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud. 
ch.  xxvii).  The  flesh,  thus  prcitared  for  cooking,  was 
commonly  boiled  in  water  (Vi'2,  Piel  of  bis/.,  proba- 
bly also  sometimes  in  milk,  us  in  still  the  case  among 
the  Arabs.  Before  being  put  into  the  |>ot,  the  flesh, 
freed  from  the  skin,  appear*  to  have  been  cut  into  small 
piece*,  or  |ierhaps  this  was  done  during  the  process  of 
cooking  (Mic.  iii,  3  ;  com  p.  Hitzig,  ad  loc.).  The  broth 
and  the  flesh  were  served  up  separately  (.ludg.  vi,  li«), 
and  laith  were  eaten  with  bread.  Salt  was  used  to 
season  the  food ;  spices  were  also  occasionally  intro- 
duced, and  highly  fl  tvored  dishes  were  sometimes  pre- 
pared (Ezek.  xxiv,  10;  Gen.  xxvii,  4;  Prov.  xxiii,  3). 
For  boiling,  tlie  |»t  or  caldron  was  used;  and  the  fuel 
was  commonly  wood,  especially  thorns  ^Eccles.  vii,  6; 
Psa.  Iviii,  9;  Isu.  xliv,  16;  Ezek.  xxiv,  ID),  sometimes 
the  dried  excrement  of  animal*  (Ezek.  iv,  15),  a  s|>eoies 
of  fuel  still  much  u*ed  in  the  East  (Irby  and  Man- 
glee's  TravtU,  p.  172;  Rae  Wilson's  Track,  it,  156; 
Hnc's  Tmnts,  passim).  Food  was  also  prepared  by 
roasting  (H^jf).  This  was  regarded  as  the  more  luxu- 
rious ntode  of  preparation,  and  was  reported  to  chiefly 
on  fe*tive  occasions.  The  paschal  lamh  was  to  I* 
roasted  whole  (Exnd.  xii,  4,  6),  but  it  docs  not  appear 
that  this  was  the  usual  method  of  rousting  flesh ;  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  ancient  Helircws,  like  the  mod- 
ern Arabs,  roasted  their  meat  in  small  portion*  by 
mean*  of  short  spits  of  wood  or  metal  placed  near  the 
fire,  and  turned  as  the  process  of  cooking  required 
(eomp.  Odyu.  iii,  461  2,  etc. ;  //.  i,  465,  etc.).  Birds 
were  roasted  whole  on  such  a  spit.  The  Persians  roast 
lambs  and  calves  entire  by  placing  them  in  an  oven 
(Tavernier,  i,  269;  Chardit'i.  iii,  XH),  und  this  may  also 
have  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews.  Among  the'  ixwr, 
locusts  were  eaten  roasted,  ns  is  still  common  among 
the  Arabs,  whose  method  of  cooking  them  is  as  fel- 
lows :  the  feet  and  wings  having  been  plucked  ofl",  and 
the  entrails  taken  out,  the  biidy  is  salted,  and  then 
roasted  by  means  of  a  wooden  spit,  on  which  a  row  of 
Indie*  similarly  prepared  are  strung.  Fish  were  usual- 
ly broiled  (Luke  xxiv,  42;  John  xxi,  9),  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  sometimes  cured,  or  at  least 
brought  into  a  state  in  which  they  could  l>c  used  with- 
out farther  cooking  (Matt,  xiv,  17,  19 ;  xv,  34,  36).  In 
either  case  they  were  eaten  with  lircad. 

In  primitive  times  the  mistress  of  the  house  pre- 
sided over  the  cooking  of  the  food,  as  the  master  of 
the  house  charged  himself  with  the  slaughtering  of  the 
animals  required  (Gen.  xviii,  6, 8;  Judg.  vi,  19;  eomp. 
//.  xxiv,  622,  and  Odi/ns.  ii,  300).  Among  the  Egyp- 
tian*, servants  who  were  professional  cooks  took  charge 
of  preparing  the  food  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  382 
sq.);  and  in  later  tinv*  among  the  Hebrews  similar 
functionaries  were  employed,  both  mate  and  female 
(T.Z'J,  1  Sam.  ix,  23,  24 ;  ttH23,  1  Sam.  viii,  13).  The 
culinary  utensils  were  1»1E.  *  deep  pan  (Numb,  xi,  8; 
Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  14) ;'  ?  "^P  ;  >m  [Cal* 

i>ron]  ;  "ITS,  a  basin  or  pan  (Exod.  xxx,  18 ;  1 
Sam.  ii,  14  ;  ^80  ;  Hn^S  ;  70  ;  r^TTa,  an  iron  pan  ; 
rin*^.  s  frying-pan  (Lev.  ii,  5-7;  vii,  9);  E^FCH, 
pans  (1  Chron.  ix,  31);  a)jT"2,  a  fort  or  Jirjih-hoolc  with 
which  flesh  was  drawn  from  the  pot  (1  Sam.  ii,  13, 14), 
and  perhaps  the  flesh  separated  from  the  bones  in  the 
pot  (Mich,  iii,  3) ;  C^"3,  a  word  of  doubtful  signifl- 
cancy,  rendered  by  the  SopN^rooiror^c  (Lev.  xi,  34), 
by  the  Syr.  plact  of pott,  by  Gesenius  mngt  far p*>fo,  by 
Furst  hetirth  for  cooking,  consisting  of  two  rows  of 
stones  meeting  at  an  angle,  by  RosenmUller  a  place  in 
the  hearth  under  which  was  tire,  and  on  the  surface  of 
which  were  orifices,  over  which  pots  were  placed,  and 
by  Knobcl  an  earthenware  stew-pan  (Ravius,  Dt  re 
dbaria  rrt.  Htb.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  176b  ;  Pareaa,  Antiq. 


llrbr.  p.  3S8  sq. ;  Jahn,  A  rcha'nlngif,  I,  ii,  167  sq.; 
Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptian*,  ii,  chop.  5-7).  See 
Cook. 

Food,  Spiritual,  "an  expression  found  in  two 
places  in  the  '  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion'  in  the 
English  Church  service,  to  signify  the  sustenance 
w  hich  the  soul  receives  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  fle*l« 
and  blood,  that  is,  the  offering  up  of  the  life  of  the  Son 
of  man  ('  for  the  blood,'  says  Moses,  Ms  the  life')  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  to  redeem  us  f.«rra 
everlasting  death.  Some  have  maintained  from  those 
word*  of  our  I«ord,  'This  is  my  body,'  that  the  litcrul, 
material  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are.  in  some  sense, 
received  in  the  communion ;  while  others  see  clearly 
that  the  Church  of  En  eland,  at  least,  has  taken  special 
pains  to  guard  against  ana  exclude  such  a  notion,  both 
in  the  above  passages,  and  by  the  language  of  the 
Article  of  Religion.  The  opponents  of  the  'material' 
view  contend  also  that  literal  flesh  and  blood  'cannot 
I*  npiriimdlg  received,' or  'refresh  the  svuL'"  See 

TltAXSfBSTAXTlATIOX. 

Fool  (represented  by  several  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  especially  bsj,  nabal',  d>pwv).  The  "  fool" 
of  Scripture  is  not  an  idiot,  but  an  absurd  person ;  not 
one  who  does  not  reason  at  all,  but  one  who  reasons 
wrong ;  also  any  one  whose  conduct  is  not  regulated 
by  the  dictate's  of  reason  and  religion  (Psa.  xiv,  1). 
Foolishness,  therefore,  is  not  a  negative  condition,  tut 
a  condition  of  wrong  action  in  the  intellectual  or  sen- 
tient being,  or  in  both  (2  Snin.  x  iii,  1 2, 13 ;  Psa.  xxx  viii, 
5).  In  the  l>ook  of  Proverbs,  however,  44  foolishness" 
appears  to  be  sometimes  used  for  lack  of  understand- 
ing, although  more  generally  for  pcrverscness  of  will. 
The  phrase  "Thou  fool"  (Matt,  v,  22)  implies  not 
only  angry  temjKT,  by  which  such  severe  language  is 
prompted,  but  a  scornful,  contemptuous  feeling,  utter- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  love  and  meekness  which 
characterize  disciples  of  Christ,  and  of  course  exposing 
the  individual  who  is  under  its  influence  to  eternal 
puuiahmcnt.    See  Wisdom. 

Fools,  Feast  of.    See  Feast  of  Fools. 

Foot  (properly  Vi*},  re'grl,  wore).  Of  the  various 
senses  in  which  the  word  "foot"  is  used  in  Scripture, 
the  following  are  the  most  remarkable.  Such  phrases 
as  the  "slipping"  of  the  foot,  the  "stumbling"  of  the 
foot, 44  from  head  to  foot"  (to  express  the  entire  t>ody), 
and  "  footsteps"  (to  express  tendencies,  as  when  we 
say  of  one  that  he  wulks  in  another's  footsteps),  re- 
quire no  explanation,  being  common  to  most  lan- 
guages. 

The  extreme  modest}*  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  has  perhaps  seldom  Iteen  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated, dictated  the  use  of  the  word  "feet"  to  express 
the  part*  and  the  acts  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  name. 
Hence  such  phrases  as  the  "hair  of  the  feet,"  the 
"  water  of  the  feet,"  "  between  the  feet,"  "  to  open  the 
feet,"  44  to  cover  the  feet,"  all  of  which  are  sufficiently 
intelligible,  except  perhap*  the  last,  which  certainly 
does  not  mean  "going  to  sleep,"  as  some  interpreters 
suggest,  but  "  to  dismiss  the  refuse  of  nature." 

'*  To  he  under  any  one's  feet"  denotes  the  subordina- 
tion of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  servant  to  his 
master  (Psa.  viii,  6;  eomp.  Heb.  ii,  8;  1  Cor.  xv.  26); 
and  was  doubtless  derived  from  tbe  symbolical  action 
of  conquerors,  who  set  their  feet  upon  the  netU  or  body 
of  the  chiefs  whom  they  had  vanquished,  in  token  of 
their  trinmph.  This  custom  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (.!o*h.  x,  23).  and  is  figured  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Rome.    See  Ti<ir>ii'ii. 

In  like  manner,  "to  l>e  at  any  one's  feet"  is  used 
for  Indng  at  the  service  of  any  one,  following  him,  or 
willingly  receiving  his  instructions  (Jud.r.  iv,  10). 
The  last  passage,  in  which  Paul  is  descrilied  as  being 
brought  up  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  will  appear  still 
clearer  if  we  understand  that,  as  tho  Jcwuh  writers 
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allege,  pupils  actually  did  sit  on  the  floor  before,  and 
therefore  at  the  feet  of,  the  doctors  of  the  law,  who 
themselves  were  raised  on  an  elevated  seat  See  Dis- 
ciple. 

"  Lameness  of  feet"  generally  denotes  affliction  or 
calamity,  as  in  Paa.  xxxv,  15;  xxxviii,  18;  Jer.  xx, 
10 ;  Micah  iv,  6, 7  ;  Zech.  iii,  l>.    See  Lame. 

"To  set  one's  font"  in  a  place  signifies  to  take  pos- 
sesion of  it,  as  in  Deut.  i,  36 ;  xi,  3-1,  and  elsewhere. 

"  To  water  witli  the  feet"  (Dent,  xi,  10)  implies  that 
the  soil  was  watered  with  a*  much  ease  as  a  garden,  in 
which  the  small  channels  for  irrigation  may  be  turned, 
etc.,  with  the  foot.    See  Garijkx. 

An  elegant  phrase,  borrowed  from  the  feet,  occurs  in 
Gal.  ii,  14,  where  Paul  says,  u  When  I  saw  that  they 
walkinl  not  uprightly." oi'ts  Opioirocoroi,  literally,*'  not 
with  a  straight  foot,"  or  "did  not  foot  it  straightly." 

Nakedness  of  feet  expressed  mourning  (Ezek.  xxiv, 
17).  This  must  mean  appearing  abroad  with  naked 
feet,  for  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews  never 
used  their  sandals  or  shoes  w  ithin  doors.  The  modern 
Orientals  consider  it  disrespectful  to  enter  a  room  with- 
out taking  off  the  outer  covering  of  their  feet.  It  is 
with  them  equivalent  to  uncovcringthe  head  among  Eu- 
ropeans. The  practice  of  fcct-wa*hiiig  implies  a  similar 
us.ige  among  the  Hebrews.  See  Aui.i'Tlox;  Wash- 
ing. Uncovering  the  feet  was  also  a  mark  of  adora- 
tion. Moses  put  off  his  sandals  to  approach  the  burning 
bu*h  where  the  presence  of  God  was  manifested  (Exod. 
iii,  .r>).  Among  the  modern  Orientals  it  would  lie  re- 
garded as  the  height  of  profanation  to  enter  a  place  of 
wor>hip  with  covered  feet.  The  Egyptian  priests  of- 
ficiated barefoot ;  and  most  commentators  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Aaronite  priest*  served  with  bare  feet  in 
the  tabernacle,  us.  according  t«>  all  the  Jewish  writers, 
th-y  afterwards  did  in  the  Temple,  and  as  the  frequent 
washingH  of  their  feet  enjoined  by  the  law  seem  to  im- 
ply.   See  S,\M»Al.s. 

The  passage,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  moon- 
tains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  til- 
ings, that  publisheth  peace"  (  Isa.  Iii,  7),  appears 
to  signify  that,  although  the  feet  of  messengers 
anil  travellers  arc  usually  rendered  disagreeable  by 
the  soil  and  dust  of  the  way,  yel  the  feet  of  these 
blessed  messengers  seemed,  not  withstanding,  even 
beautiful,  on  account  of  the  glad  tidings  which  they 


mon*  on  Intemperance  (182*):— Three  Sermons  on  Per. 
fertionum  (1834).  A  Memoir,  with  a  selection  from 
his  MS.  sermons,  was  published  by  his  brother  (1841, 
8vo). — Sprague,  AnnaU,  iv,  600. 

Foot,  Kissing  of  the  Pope's.  The  kissing  of 
the  feet  of  rulers  was  an  Oriental  mode  of  testifying 
reverence  or  mi  Ejection.  It  was  also  done  in  the  West 
to  some,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  emperors  :  Dioclesian 
is  said  to  have  had  gems  fastened  to  his  shoes,  that  the 
honor  of  ki>sing  his  feet  might  be  more  willingly  paid. 
It  was  introduced  as  a  M,ni  of  reverence  for  the  pop© 
of  Rome  nt  some  date  not  precisely  known.  In  de- 
fence of  this  practice,  the  Roman  writers  adduce  an 
early  usage  of  the  sort  in  favor  of  all  bishops ;  but  it 
was'kisMiig  of  the  hand,  not  of  the  foot,  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  usage  (Bingham,  Orig.  Eccle*.  bk.  H,  ch. 
ix).  The  first  example  of  an  emperor  kissing  the 
pope's  font  is  that  of  Justin  with  the  foot  of  pope  John 
I,  A.D.  525.  It  is  now  practised  (1)  after  the  election 
of  a  new  |H>pe,  when  all  the  cardinals  kiss  his  foot ;  (2) 
on  the  election  of  a  new  cardinal,  when  he  kisses  the 
pope's  foot,  formally,  in  sign  of  homage  and  submis- 
sion ;  (3)  at  public  audiences  of  the  pope,  when  per- 
sons presented  kiss  his  foot.  Protestants  are  not  re- 
quired to  (lerform  this  homage  when  presented.  A 
crucifix  is  fastened  to  the  dipper,  that  the  act  of  ado- 
ration may  he  interpreted  as  paid  to  Christ  in  the  per. 
son  of  his  so-called  vicar. 


Foot,  Joseph  I  vex,  D.P.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  president  of  Washington  College,  Tcnn.,  was 
born  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  Nov.  17, 37!'fi,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Union  College  in  1821.  Having  passed  through 
the  usual  theological  course  at  Andovcr,  he  was  li- 
censed in  1824,  and  ordained  ns  an  evangelist,  when 
he  wont  to  South  Carolina,  and  labored  successfully 
for  some  months.  Returning  to  New  England,  he 
preached  for  some  time  at  Boston,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod wns  called  to  the  Congregational  church  at  Wc^t 
Brook  field.  M  iss.  From  this  charge  he  obtained  a 
dismission  in  1831  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  in  1*3:{ 
accepted  a  call  from  Salina,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continual 
for  two  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  Cortlandt. 
Here  he  opposed  with  much  ability  the  system  of  per- 
fectionism then  prevalent,  on  which  he  wr^te  an  able 
article  in  the  l.itrrary  an  I  TheiJftaical  /Im'nr  (1834). 
In  1«37  he  removed  to  Westport.  Conn.,  and  while 
there  he  joined  the  Prc«!»ytcrian  Church,  with  which 
he  remained  connected  during  his  life.  In  1839  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  I»rcsbytorian  church  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  He  was  connected  with  the  Presbvte- 
ries  of  Bedford  and  Geneva,  and  with  the  Old-school 
Church,  and  while  at  Knoxville  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  Ik>  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  college  when 
he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  hi«  hnr«e.  April  20, 1840. 
He  published  The  pmminmt  Trnit  in  Tctchers  of  f aim 
Rdiipon  (1328):— ,1  historical  Discourse  (18  28) :— Ser- 


Footman,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.V.  in  two 
senses.  See  Runner.  1.  Generally,  to  distinguish 
those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went  on 
foot  from  those  who  were  on  animals  or  in  chariots. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  thi*  is  ragli',  from  rtyel,  a 

foot.  The  Sept.  commonly  expresses  it  by  wiZoi,  or 
occasionally  Tnyuara.  It  is  a  military  term,  desig- 
nating the  Infantry  of  an  army  (1  Sum.  iv,  10;  xv,  4  ; 
2  Sam.  x,fi ;  Jer.  xii,  5),  or  those  simply  who  journeyed 
on  foot,  whether  soldiers  or  not  (Exod.  xii,  37 ;  Numb, 
xi,  21).  In  the  latter  ca*e  the  word  perhaps  indicates 
the  mali'.  portion  of  the  company,  those  who  walked 
while  the  females  rode,  like  the  Arabic  rajaL,  a  man. 
Sometimes  it  is  joined  with  ^K,  a  man  (Judg.  xx,  2). 
See  Army  ;  Rider. 

2.  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense  (in  1 
Sam.  xxii,  17)  as  the  translation  of  a  different  term, 
rats,  part,  of  y^,  to  rvn.  This  passage  affords  the 
first  mention  of  the  existence  of  a  Iwdy  of  swift  run- 
ners in  attendance  on  the  king,  though  such  a  thing 
had  been  foretold  by  Samuel  (I  Sam.  viii,  11).  This 
liody  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to 
have  been  distinct  from  the  tiody-gnnrd — the  six  hun- 
dred and  the  thirty — who  were  originated  bv  David 
(see  1  Kings  xiv,  27,  28;  2  Chron.  xii,  10, 11  ;  2  Kings 
xi,  4,  6,  11.  13, 1«).  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word 
is  rendered  "guard:"  but  the  translators  were  evi- 
dently aware  of  its  signification,  for  they  have  put  the 
word  "runners"  in  the  margin  in  two  instances  (1 
Kings  xiv,  27;  2  Kin  «  xi,  l:<).  This,  indeed,  was 
the  force  of  the  term  "footman"  ct  the  time  the  A.V. 
was  made,  as  is  plain  not  only  from  the  references  just 
quoted,  but,  among  others,  from  the  title  of  a  well- 
known  tract  of  Bunvan's,  The.  Amrvn/y  Footman,  or  a 
D'tcription  nf  the  Man  that  g?U  to  llettrm,  on  1  Cor.  ix, 
24  (the  apostle  Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  The  same 
Heb.  word  is  ako  used  elsewhere  to  denote  the  royal 
or  pra-torian  guard  (2  Sam.  xv,  1;  1  Kings  i,  6;  2 
King*  x.  25).  Whether  they  were  the  same  as  the 
PtUthitrs  i?  doubtful.  The  word  likewise  occurs  (Job 
ix,  25)  of  any  swift  messenger,  hence  a  weaver's  shut- 
tle (Job  vii,  6\  and  also  of  the  couriers  of  the  Persian 
king  (E«th.  iii.  13, 15;  viii,  14).  Swift  running  was 
evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  w-ar- 
rior—  a  yibbor,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — among  the  Is- 
raelites. There  are  constant  allusions  to  this  in  the 
Bible,  though  oLscured  in  the  A.V.  from  the  transla- 
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tor*  not  recognising  tbe  technical  sense  of  the  word 
gibbor.  Among  others,  see  I'sa.  xix,  6 ;  Job  xvi,  14 ; 
Joel  ii.  7,  where  "strong  man,"  "Riant,"  and  "  migh- 
ty man"  are  all  gibt/or.  David  was  famed  for  hi* 
power*  of  running ;  they  are  bo  mentioned  as  to  seem 
characteristic  of  him  (1  Sam.  xvii,  2*2,  48.  51  -,  xx,  6), 
and  he  makes  them  n  special  subject  of  thanksgiving 
to  God  (2  Sam.  xxii,  30 ;  Psa.  xviii.  89).  The  cases 
of  Cushi  and  Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii)  will  occur  to  ev- 
ery one.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  former — "  the 
Ethiopian,"  as  his  name  most  likely  is— had  some  pe- 


hospltulity  adopted  and  religion  sanctioned.  In  tem- 
perate climes  bathing  is  far  too  much  neglected ;  bur. 
in  the  East  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  dryness 
of  the  soil  would  render  the  ablution  of  the  body  po. 
cul'arly  desirable,  and  make  feet-washing  no  less  grate- 
ful than  salutary  to  the  weary  traveller.  The  foot, 
too,  was  lesa  |«roteeti-d  than  with  us.  In  the  earliest 
ages  it  probably  had  no  covering,  and  the  sandal  worn 
in  later  times  was  little  else  than  the  sole  of  our  shoe 
l>ound  under  the  foot.  Even  this  defence,  however, 
was  ordinarily  laid  aside  on  entering  a  house,  in  which 


was  ♦swift  on  his  feet,"  and  the  Guditc  heroes  who 
came  across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were  "  swift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains;"  but  in  neither  of  these 
last  cases  is  the  word  rati  employed.    The  word  prols- 


Footsteps  (generally  C?Q,  pa'am,  a  trend;  but 
spec.  akeb',  I'sa.  h  i,  6;  Ixxvii,  19;  Ixxxix,  51; 
Cant,  i,  8,  the  kerl,  as  elsewhere  rendered).  On  the 
meaning  of  this  term  in  Fsa.  xvii,  5, 11,  Mr.  Roberts 
•ays,  among  the.  Hindus,  "  a  man  who  has  the  people 
watching  him,  to  find  out  a  cause  for  accusation  against 
him  to  the  king,  or  to  great  men,  says,  Yes,  they  arc 
around  my  legs  and  my  feet ;  their  eyes  are  always 
open  ;  they  are  ever  watching  my  tueadu, 1  steps  ;*  that 


ruliar  mode  of  running.    See  Cram.    Asa  he!  also  ( the  inmates  were  either  barefoot  or  wore  nothing  but 

slippers.    See  Shok. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  is  among  the  most  ancient, 
as  well  as  the  most  obligatory  of  the  rites  of  Eastern 
hospitality.  From  Gen.  xviii,  4  ;  xix,  2,  it  appears  to 
ably  derives  its  modern  sense  from  the  custom  of  do-  |  have  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
medic  servants  running  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  of  Abraham.  In  Gen.  xxiv,  82,  also,  "Abraham's  scrv- 
their  muster.    See  Guaku.  ant"  is  provided  with  water  to  wash  his  feet,  ami  the 

men's  feet  that  were  with  him.  The  sume  custom  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xix,  21.  From  1  Sam.  xxv,  41,  it 
appears  that  the  rite  was  sometimes  performed  by  serv- 
ants ami  sons,  as  their  appropriate  duty,  regarded  as 
of  an  humble  character.  Ilence.  in  addition  to  its  be- 
ing a  token  of  affectionate  regard,  it  wns  a  sign  of  hu- 
mility. Vessels  of  no  great  value  appear  to  have  lieen 
ordinarily  kept  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  These 
vessels  would  gain  nothing  in  estimation  from  the  low. 
lv,  if  not  mean  office  for  which  thev  were  cmplovcd. 
is,  tbey  are  looking  for  the  impress  or  footsteps  in  the   Hence,  prolwlly,  the  explanation  of  I'sa.  Ix.  8,  "  Moab 


earth."  For  this  purpose,  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of 
David  were  "bowing  down  to  the  earth." 

Footstool  (spec  Ae'6<-*«,  something  trodden 
upon;  Sept.  iiroirociov  v.  r.  ivltft'iii 101.  Vulg.  wW- 
Jkiw,  2  Chron.  ix,  18).  Where  sitting  is  referred  to  in 
Scripture,  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  posture  of 
more  than  ordinary  state,  and  means  sitting  on  a 
throne,  for  which  a  footstool  wns  necessary,  both  in  or. 


is  my  wash-pot."  Slaves,  moreover,  were  commonly 
employed  in  washing  the  feet  of  guests.  The  passage, 
then,  in  effect,  declares  the  Moabites  to  lie  the  meanest 
of  God's  instruments.    See  Wash-pot. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  custom  is 
found  in  the  13th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  where  our 
Saviour  is  represented  as  washing  the  feet  of  his  disci- 
ples, with  whom  he  had  taken  supper.    Minute  par- 

I  ticulars  are  given  in  the  sacred  narrative,  which  should 
ner  that  the  person  might  ascend  to  it,  and  for  sup-  .         ,  „  **     ..  .  ,    '     .    .  ,  . 

.  '      .       *         i     j-  •     .  be  carefully  studied,  as  presenting  a  true  Oriental  pic- 

porting  the  egs  when  he  wasplacedin  it  (2  Chron.  ix,  '  .,    -  v.    .  ,  „      »       ' , 

c"  x     %.     ...       .  . 1     ...       ,  i.   ii    -    1  tnre.   From  ver.  12  sq.,  it  is  clear  that  the  act  was  of  a 

18).    The  d.vino  glory  which  resided  *yml.ol.cally  m  ,  n         £     ^  ^  tw|oh  hf,^:^  hroth. 

the  holy  place  between  the  cberub.m  shove  the  ark  ■  e  ]    h     ,„        J  p^j,,.    If  the  ^„  ,,'„„  pr. 

of  the  covenant,  is  »«pposod^to  use  the  ark  a«  a  foot-  for  hig  an  ^  >f  ^  ^  ^  yf\  ^ 

needful,  how  much  more  were  the  disciples  themselves 
bound  to  consider  any  Christian  service  whatever  ns  a 
duty  which  each  was  to  perform  for  the  other.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  particular  act  is,  that  love 
dignifies  any  service ;  that  all  high  and  proud  thoughts 
are  no  less  unchristian  than  selfish ;  and  that  the  sole 
ground  of  honor  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  meek,  gen- 
tle, and  self-forgetting  benevolence.  It  was  specially 
customary  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  to  wash  before  eat- 
ing (Matt,  xv,  2;  Luke  xi,  This  w;.s  also  the 
Turks,  however,  through  European  intercourse,  at-  ■  w|,h  \he\mlent  (':rock  a,  „,av  lte  P(>pn  ln 
tempt  to  sit  upon  chairs.    Sec  Diva*.                    |  ^  x  6„     Fnj|n  yhrtM  (/>)^  .„  ^  3  „  ,)ppo- 

Foot  -  washing.  The  custom  of  washing  the  !  sui  soleas"),  we  sec  it  was  usual  to  lay  aside  the  shoes, 
feet  held,  in  ancient  times,  a  place  among  the  duties  I  lest  they  should  soil  the  linen.  The  usage  is  still 
of  hospitality,  being  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  :  found  among  the  Orientals  (Xicbuhr,  i,  64  ;  Shaw,  p. 
the  truest,  and  a  token  of  humble  and  affectionate  at-  202).  But  Jesus  did  not  pay  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
tontion  on  the  part  of  the  entertainer.  It  had  its  ori-  the  practice,  and  hence  drew  blame  upon  himself  from 
gin  in  circumstances  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  the  Pharisees  (I.uke  xi,  38).  In  this  our  I.ord  was 
Ea-t.  ln  general,  in  warm  Oriental  climes,  cleanli-  I  probably  influenced  by  the  superstitious  abuses  and 
ne?«s  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  particularly  as  a  ■  foolish  misinterpretations  connected  with  washing  be- 
safeguard  against  the  leprosy.  The  East  knows  noth-  fore  meat.  For  tho  same  reason  he  may  purposely 
ing  of  the  factitious  distinctions  which  prevail  among  have  postponed  the  act  of  washing  his  disciples'  feet 
us  between  sanitary  regulations  and  religious  duties ;  till  after  supper,  lest,  while  he  was  teaching  a  new  les- 
hnt  the  one,  as  much  as  the  other,  are  considered  a  part ;  son  of  humility,  he  might  add  a  sanction  to  current  and 
of  that  great  svstem  of  obligations  undor  which  man  ;  baneful  errors.  See  Ablution.  The  union  of  affec 
lies  towards  God.  What,  therefore,  the  health  de-  |  tionate  attention  and  lowly  service  is  found  indicated 
mands,  religion  is  at  hand  to  sanction.   Cleanliness  is,  |  by  feet-washing  in  1  Tim.  v,  10,  where,  among  the  signs 


stool  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  2 ;  Psa.  xcix,  5 ;  exxxii,  7). 
So  the  earth  is  called  God's  footstool  by  the  same  ex-  i 
pressive  figure  which  represents  heaven  as  his  throne  , 
(Psa.  cx,  1 ;  I«a.  lxvi,  1 ;  Matt,  v,  30).    We  find,  on  ! 
the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  frequent  representations  of  their 
kings  sitting  on  a  throne  or  chair  of  state,  with  a  foot- 
stool.   Sec  Throne.    The  common  manner  of  sitting 
in  the  East  is  upon  a  mat  or  carpet  spread  upon  the 
ground  or  floor,  with  the  legs  crossed.    Many  of  the 

i  intercourse,  at- 


tn  consequence,  not  next  to  godliness,  but  a  part  of 
godliness  itself.  As  in  this  Oriental  view  may  be 
found  the  origin  and  reason  of  much  of  what  the  Mo- 
saic law  lava  down  touching  clean  and  unclean,  so  the 
practice  of  feet-washing  in  particular,  which  consider- 
ations of  purity  and  personal  propriety  recommended, 


of  the  widows  that  were  to  be  honored — sup|<orted,  that 
is,  at  the  expense  of  the  Church — this  is  given,  if  any 
one  "  have  washed  the  saints'  feet."  See  Washing  of 
HaNPH  AST)  Fkkt.  f 

FOOT-WASHING  is  the  Christian  Church. 
The  use  of  sandals  among  the  Eastern  nations  in- 
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stead  of  shoes,  as  well  as  the  beat  of  the  climate, 
gave  rite  to  freqtieut  ablutions,  and  especially  of 
the  feet.  It  became  a  duty  of  hospitality,  and  a 
mark  of  respect  towards  strangers.  Abraham  offer- 
ed water  to  the  three  angels  (Gen.  xviii,  4)  to  wash 
their  feet;  Lot  did  the  same  to  the  two  angels  who 
visited  him  (Gen.  xix,  2);  Abigail  to  the  messen- 
ger* of  David  (.1  Sam.  xxv,  41).  The  Pharisee  Si- 
mon gave  Jesus  no  water  for  his  feet  (Luke  vil,  44), 
and  Mary  Magd.ilcne  therefore  washed  his  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  At 


The  Church  of  England  at  first  carried  oat  the  letter 
of  the  command  ;  but.  instead  of  it,  there  are  now  as- 
sembled in  Whitehall  even*  year  as  many  poor  men 
and  women  as  the  sovereign  has  reigned  yean:  to 
each  of  these  are  given  clothes,  food,  and  as  many 
pieces  of  money  as  the  sovereign  counts  years.  The 
Anabaptist*  continued  the  practice  of  foot-washing, 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  passages  John  xiii.  14 ; 
1  Tim.  v,  10,  they  considered  as  a  sacrament  instituted 
and  recommeuded  by  Christ  (see  the  Confessio  of  the 
United  Baptists,  or  Mennonitcs,  of  1600).    The  Ln 


the  last  supper  Christ  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples  tkeran  Upper  Consistory  of  Dresden  condemned  in 
(John  xiii,  4).  This  was  at  once  a  symbol  and  an  ex  1718  twelve  Lutheran  citizens  of  Weida  to  public  pen- 
ample  :  a  sym'iol,  as  it  was  meant  to  teach  them  (1)  ance  for  having  permitted  duke  Moritx  Wilbelm  to 
that  those  only  whose  sins  were  wa>ticd  away  by  !  wash  their  fwt.  As  the  Moravians  revived  the  old 
him,  the  Lamb  of  (ind,  could  have  part  with  him  here-  love-feasts,  they  also  revived  the  practice,  yet  without 
after ;  and  (  J)  that  such  as  bad  once  been  thus  puri-  '  strictly  enforcing  it.  It  nsed  to  be  performed  not  only 
tied  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  44  necdeth  not  save  to  by  the  leaders  towards  their  followers,  but  also  by  the 
wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit"  (John  xiii,  10).  latter  among  themselves,  while  they  sang  a  hymn  ex- 
Tbe  act  thus  performed  by  Christ  at  the  institution  of  planatory  of  the  symbol,  in  which  it  was  called  "tho 
the  Supper  suggests  to  believers  at  every  communion  |  lesser  baptism."  The  Mennonitet  (q.  v.)  and  the  Rir*r 
this  lesson  of  humility,  it  is  also  an  example  of  hu- ,  Brethren  (  t\.  v.)  still  practise  foot  -  washing.  The 
mility,  pttience,  forbearance,  and  charity,  and  partic-  Church  of  Cod  (q.  v.)  regards  foot-washing  as  a  poai- 
ularly  of  assistance  in  helping  each  other  to  puri  flea-  tive  ordinance  of  perpetual  standing  in  the  Church, 
tion  from  sin.  the  same  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. — Herxog, 

In  the  early  post-apostolic  times,  the  command  "ye  /(cai-Enryklcp.  iv,  630. 
alto  ought  to  trash  one  another  $  feet"  came  to  be  ob-  Forbea,  Rt.  Hon.  Duncan,  one  of  the  most  em- 
served  not  only  after  the  spirit,  but  also  after  the  letter,  j  inent  layers  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Bunchrew  or 
Augustine  speaks  (F.p.  118,  ad  Jttnuanum)  of  this  prac-  Culloden  in  16*5.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
tice,  as  also  of  the  doubts  entertained  in  his  times  as  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  the 
to  the  proper  day  when  the  ceremony  ought  to  lw  per-  ;  univer«ijies  in  Levden,  Utrecht,  and  Paris.  In  1717 
formed.  1  he  Synod  of  Toledo,  694  (eh.  Ui)  stated  that  he  i^,,^  soliciter-gencral.  and  in  1742  lord-president 
it  should  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  ,  of  the  of  K^ioa,    lQ  the  Rebellion  of  1745  be 

Christ  performed  it— the  Thursday,  14th  of  Nisan.  In  (  cpou^.j  the  Hanoverian  cause,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Greek  Church,  foot-waahing  came  to  l«  even  con-  {  tj,e  ingratjt„de  of  the  government  so  chagrined  him 
aidered  as  a  sacrament.  In  the  Unman  Catholic  that  ne  fcU  a  victjm  to  fever  produced  by  it.  Presi- 
Church,  Bernard  de  Clairvaux  strongly  recommends  ^nt  y0T\#9  cultivated  the  studv  of  Hebrew  and  Bibli- 
lt  as  nuramentim  rrmisrionu  perratorutn  quotidian*-  CJll  criticism.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  English  phi- 
Yet  it  did  not  become  a  general,  public  prac-  iosopher  amj  theological  writer  John  Hutchinson.  In 


tice  in  either  Church.  It  was  mostly  observed  at  the 
installation  of  princes  and  bishops  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  Greek  convents,  however,  and  at  the  Russian 
court,  it  is  yet  observed  with  great  solemnity  (Leo  Al 


his  work,  Thoughts  on  Religion,  natural  and  rrrtaled 
(Edinb.  1736-43,  Hvo),  translated  into  French  by  father 
Houbi.jant).  lie  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  a  system 
of  natural  science  as  well  as  religion  could  lie  drawn 


lat,  De  dom.  rt  heM  gnrr.  21)     In  the  papjl  court,  in  from  tho  UO))k8  of  the  Q.  T.  if  interpret.^  according  to 


those  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  in  the 
cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  command  is  also  literally  carried  out  to  this  day, 
the  pope,  emperor,  kings,  etc.,  washing  the  feet  of 
twelve  persons,  generally  poor  old  men,  who  receive  a  | 
small  gratuity  on  the  occasion.    In  Rome,  the  twelve  . 
representatives  of  the  apostles  are  seated  in  the  Clem-  i 
entine  Chapel,  dressed  in  tunics  of  white  woollen 
cloth,  and  the  pope,  attired  in  the  same  plain  manner, 


the  radic.it  import  or  root  of  the  language.  Forbes 
published  also  Re  faction*  on  the  Sourrts  of  Incredulity 
with  regard  to  Religion  (Edinb.  1750.  2  vols.  12mo,  or  1 
vol.  12mo) : — letters  to  a  Bishop  concerning  tome  im- 
port int  I>ucoc*riet  in  Philosophy  and  Thetdtgy  (Lend. 
173.1,  4to;  also  translated  into  French  by  father  Hou- 
bigant  I.  The  entire  works  of  Forbes,  with  a  biogrnph- 
iral  sketch,  were  published  by  J.  Bannatyne  (Edinb. 
1H16, 8vo ;  2  vols.  12mo).  Bishop  Warburten  calls  him 


sprinkle,  a  few  drops  on  the  right  foot  of  each,  then   the  ^.tcst  man  that  ever  Scotland  produced,  l*th  as 


wipes  and  ki.-ses  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ceremo- 
ny the  antiphony  Mandatum  nor um  do  tobi*  is  sum.', 
from  whence  tho  ceremony  of  the  Pedilacium  is  also 
cilled  Mandatum.  After  this  a  repast  t.ikes  place,  at 
which  the  pope,  assisted  by  his  cabinet,  servo  the 
twelve  (thirteen)  apostles,  who,  at  the  close,  are  per- 
mitted to  take  away  tho  white  tunics,  the  towels  with 
which  their  feet  have  been  wiped,  and  a  small  piece 
of  money. 

Luther  opposed  "this  hypocritical  foot- washing,"  in 


n  judge,  n  |tatri<>t,  and  a  Christian. — Fncyiop.  Brit,  ix, 
771 ;  Allibonc,  />»cf.  of  Authors,  i,  611.    (J.  n.  W.) 

I  Forbes,  Eli,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Wcstlmronzh,  Mass.,  Oct.  1726;  graduated  at 

!  Harvard  College,  1751 :  and  in  1752  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Brookficld,  Mass.    In  1762  he  went  on  a 

I  mission  among  the  Oneida  Indians.  In  1776  he  was 
installed  as  pastor  at  Gloucester,  having  left  his  for- 
mer p:iri"h  on  account  of  a  fals<?  charge  of  Toryism. 


which  the  superior  washes  the  feet  of  his  inferior,  who,  H'  diod  Dec- 15.  "*04-  Hc  published  r*r  /«mi/v  Book 
the  ceremony  over,  will  have  to  act  all  the  more  hum-  P-"'°X  nnA  n  number  of  i 

bly  towards  him,  while  Christ  had  made  it  an  emblem   ^prague.  Annals,  i,  4?3. 


of  true  humility  nnd  abnegation,  and  raised  thereby 
the  position  of  those  whose  feet  be  washed.  "  We 
have  nothing  to  do,"  said  he, '«  with  feet-washing  trith 
water,  otherwise  it  is  not  only  the  feet  of  the  twelve, 
but  those  of  cveiybody  we  should  wash.  People  would 
be  much  more  benertted  if  a  general  hith  were  at 
once  ordered,  and  the  whole  body  washed.    If  yon 


Forbes,  J ohn  (of  Corse),  son  of  Patrick  Forbes, 
was  I  Kirn  May  2, 1593.  After  studying  at  Heidelberg 
and  Sedan,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in 
King's  <  ollege,  Aberdeen,  in  1619.  In  the  great  sung, 
gle  in  Scotland  between  Presbyterian  ism  and  prelacy^ 
he  favored  Episcopacy,  but  sought  to  be  a  peacemaker, 
publishing  Irenicum  Amatoribus  Veritatiset Paeisin  Fx- 


#wish  to  wash  your  neighbors  feet,  see  that  your  hr  art  I  <l>ria  Scotiana  (Aberdeen.  1629).  In  1638  he  published 
Is  really  humble,  and  help  every  one  in  becoming  bet-  !  .4  peaceable  Warning  to  the  Subjects  tn  Scotland.  Re- 

I  fusing  to  sign  th<!  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  he  < 
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deprived  of  hi*  benefice  in  1640.  HU  can*  was  one 
of  peculiar  hardship,  for  he  bad  made  over  part  of  bis 
own  private  property  to  be  attached  to  the  professor- 
ship which  he  held,  and  he  lost  this  property  on  Iwing 
dismissed  from  his  office.  In  1642  he  went  to  Hoi- 
land,  married  there,  and  remained  three  years.  Re- 
turning to  Scotland,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
on  his  estate  at  Corse,  and  died  April  20,  1(148.  Hit 
reputation  chiefly  rests  upon  his  great  work  Instruc- 
tions Historuo-Theol  ■fficxe  de  doctrina  Christiana  et  cu- 
rio reruns  statu,  ortisque  erroribus  ft  controversiis  (Amst 


heard  Forbes  preach,  and  said  that  be  had  found  a  man 
who  deserved  to  have  a  see  erected  for  him.  His  pa- 
tent from  the  king,  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
bears  date  the  26th  of  January,  1684.  and  be  died  April 
1  in  the  same  year,  lie  wrote  ConsidenUiones  modesta 
et  pacific^  controrersiirum  de  justification* ,  pur gatorio, 
invocation*  sanctorum,  which  was  published  posthu- 
mously (Lond.  1658,  8vo;  reprinted,  with  an  English 
version,  in  the  Library  of '  Angto~Cath»lic  Theology,  Ox- 
ford, 1850-56,  2  vols.  tsvo).  This  work  Is  a  storehouse 
of  learning  on  the  subject,  but  does  not  maintain  the 


1645,  fol.;  Geneva,  16*0,  fol. ;  abridged  by  Arnold  Mon-  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification.     It  eml*>died 
tanus  (Amst.  1663,  8vo).    His  collected  works  were   proposal  for  an  accommodation  lietween  the  Protestant 


published  under  the  title  Joannis  Forbeeii  a  Corse  Op- 
era OmnitL,  inter  quit  plurima  posthuma,  with  Vita  by 
Dr.  Garden  (Amst.  1702  3,  2  vols.  fol.).  HU  Instruc- 
tions is  still  a  valuable  work ;  its  design  was  to  show, 
in  opposition  to  Bellarmine,  the  doctrinal  agreement 
between  the  Reformers  and  the  earlier  fathers,  and  it 
formed  a  precursor  of  the  modern  works  on  the  His- 
tory of  Doctrines.  Bishop  Burnet  (Preface  to  life  of 
Belt t  IT)  says  that  Forbes  of  Corse  was  a  man4*  of  much 
more  extensive  learning  than  his  father  (Patrick 
Forbes),  in  which,  perhaps,  he  was  excelled  by  none  of 
that  age.  Those  w  ho  shall  read  his  book  of  Historical 
and  Theological  Institutions  will  not  dispute  this  title 
with  him  ;  for  it  is  so  excellent  a  work,  that,  if  he  had 
been  left  in  quiet,  in  the  retirement  he  had  chosen,  to 
apply  himself  to  bis  studies,  and  could  have  finished  it 
by  a  second  volume,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
most  valuable  treatise  of  divinity  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed in  the  world."  Banr  names"  Forbes  and  Pctavius 
as  the  two  great  writers  of  the  17th  century  on  His- 
tory of  Doctrines. — Encyd.  Brilasmica,  ix.  776;  Nice 
ron,  if  empires  pour  servir,  etc.,  t.  xlii ; 
lory  of  Christian  Literature,  i,  66. 


Episcopal  churches  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  only 
result  of  which  would  have  been  to  niuke  episcopacy 
regarded  with  more  suspicion  in  Scotland  than  it  was. 
Some  other  polemical  works  of  his  which  had  raised 
high  expectations  were  lost.  Burnet,  characterizing 
his  eloquence,  says  that  "be  preached  with  a  zeal  and 
vehemence  that  made  him  forget  all  the  measures  of 
time— two  or  three  hours  was  no  extraordinary  thing 
for  him"*  (English  Cyrtpmiia).— Hook,  Eectes.  Biog.  v, 
158  ;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ix,  777. 

ForcellinL  E«inio,  an  Italian  lexicographer, 
was  born  Aug.  26, 1688,  at  Fener,  a  village  near  Pa- 
dua. As  his  family  was  poor,  it  was  only  towards 
manhood  that  be  was  able  to  l>egin  the  regular  course 
of  study  in  the  seminary  at  Padua.  His  industry  and 
success  in  studying  Latin  gained  the  confidence  of 
Faccioliiti  (q.  v.),  who  associated  him  with  hi?  labors, 
especially  in  preparing  the  Totius  Latinitafis  lexicon, 
conrilin  et  euro  Jac.  Facciolati,  opera  et  stud  o  sf.g.  Eor- 
ctUini  Lucubratum  (Padua,  1771).  The  excellence  of 
this  great  work  is  largely  attributed  to  Forcellini.  He 
llif  \  died  April  4, 1768.    See  Facciolati. 

I     Forces  (spec,  b^n,  eka'yil,  strength,  especially  in 


Forbes,  Patrick,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  born  '  a  military  point  of  view;  hence,  also,  army,  frtifca 
of  a  noble  family  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1564,  and  became  turn,  etc.),  in  one  phrase,  "forces  of  the  Gentiles"  (Isa 


"  laird  of  Corse"  and  baron  of  O'Neil.    He  was  edu 
cated  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's.    "For  a  good 
space,"  savs  bishop  Keith,  "he  refused  to  enter  into 
holy  orders ;  but  at  lost,  when  he  was  forty-eight  year* 
old,  viz.  anno  1612,  he  was  prevailed  upon — a  very  sin- 
gular accident  having  intervened,  which  made  him 
then  yield,  namely,  the  earnest  obtestation  of  a  relig- 
ious minister  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  in  a  fit  of  mel- 
ancholy, had  stabbed  himself,  but  survived  to  Lment 
hi*  error."  He  became  pastor  of  Keith,  in  Morayshire, 
where  he  remained  until  1618,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
king.     He  died  March  28,  1635.    "  He  was  wont  to 
visit  hia  diocese  in  a  very  singular  retinue,  scarce  any 
person  hearing  of  him  until  he  came  into  the  church 
on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  according  as  he  perceived  the 
respective  ministers  to  behave  themselves,  he  gave 
his  instructions  to  them."    He  wrote  Commrntaria  in 
Apomlypsin,  cum  Apprndice  (Amst.  1646,  4to) :  trans- 
lated, A  n  exquisite  Commrnttrry  on  th*  Revelation  (Ix»n- 
don,  1613,  4to),  a  treatise  entitled  Ex-rctationes  de 
Vrrbo  Dei;  and  a  Dissertatio  de  Versionihus  r,rnaculi*. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Alierdeen  University,  of 
which  he  was  chancellor,  and  he  revived  the  professor- 
ships of  law,  physic,  and  divinity.—  Keith,  Historictil 
C'ttal.  of  Scottish  Bishops  (Edinb.'l»24, 8vo);  Burnet, 
History  of  our  own  Times,  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  157. 

Forbes,  "William,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  was  born 
at  Aberdeen,  1585,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege. A  boat  the  age  of  twenty  be  went  abroad  and 
studied  at  the  German  universities,  especially  Helm- 
atadt  and  Heidelberg.    He  returned  after  five  years. 


Ix,  5. 11),  seems  to  be  used  in  its  widest  sense  (see  Al- 
exander, ad  loc.)  to  denote  (as  the  context  implies)  not 
only  the  subjugation  of  the  heathen,  but  also  the  con- 
secration of  their  wealth  (Gen.  xxxiv,  29,  where  the 
same  Heb.  word  occurs).  The  QVT'C  rfVs*.  or  god 
of  strongholds,  of  Dan.  xi,  88,  is  probably  Mars,  or 
rather  Jupiter  (Olympius  or  Capitolintm),  whom  An- 
tiochus  (q.  v.)  specially  honored.    Sec  Daxikl. 

Ford  (""7,  maahar,  and  Prrrr,  mabarah' ,  a 
pass),  a  shallow  place  in  a  stream  where  it  may  easily 
be  crossed  on  foot  or  by  wading  (Gen.  xxxii,  23 ;  Josh, 
ii,  2;  Judg.  Hi,  28;  xii,  5,  6;  Isa.  xvi,  2).  See  Riv- 
er. The  Heb.  word  is  also  used  Itoth  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural  with  reference  to  the  mountain  pass 
at  Mirhmash,  lietween  Seneh  and  Bozez  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
4,  and  Isa.  x,  29).  Mention  is  repeatedly  made  ot  the 
fords  of  Jordan  (Josh,  ii,  7 ;  Judg.  iii,  28 ;  xii,  5,  6 ;  A. 
V.  "passages").  These  were  evidently  in  ancient 
times  few  in  numl<er,  and  well  known,  though  now 
the  Jordan  is  fordable  in  hundreds  of  places  (Smith's 
f/ict.  of  Classical  Gtogr.  s.  v.  Palarstina,  p.  521).  See 
.In  it  dan.  Of  these,  that  named  Rethahara  (q.  v.) 
was  probably  the  most  noted.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  the  ford  "of  the  Jabbck  (Gen.  xxxii,  22),  and  the 
fords  of  Anion  (Isa.  xvi,  2).  See  Arxo*.  The  fords 
of  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  Ii,  32)  were  probably  the  bridges 
across  that  river  built  by  Nitocris,  as  the  Euphrates 
was  not  fordable  at  Bal  lon  (Hitzig,  Exeget.  Jlel.  ad 
loc.).   See  EiniRATKd. 

Ford.  J»9iitTA  EnwAnns,  a  Preslytcrian  minuter, 
was  born  in  Ogdensbnrgh  Aug.  3,  1825,  graduated  ot 
Williams  College  in  1844,  and  studied  theology  at 
offered  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford ;  but  he  Cnion  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  In  1*47  he 
declined  It,  and  became  minister  first  at  Alford,  next  ot  entered  the  missionary  work  in  Syria,  under  ti  e  au- 
Monimnsk,  and  afterwards  at  Aherdi-cn.  About  1617  |  spices  of  the  American  Board.  His  first  station  wes 
be  waa  chosen  principal  of  Marischal  College  in  that  j  Aleppo.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Beirut,  and 
city  and  al»ut  1619  he  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Edin-  i  snlwequentlv  to  Sidon.  Invited  by  the  Turkish  Mis- 
Tie*  I  was  in  Scotland  in  1638  he  1  sioni  Aid  Society,  ho  spent  tome  months  in  England 
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in  1861,  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Syrian  Mission.  I 
In  1865  ho  returned  to  America  on  uccount  of  illness 
in  his  family,  and  labored  earnestly  in  behalf  of  his 
mission ;  bat  his  exertions  enfeebled  him,  and  he  died 
of  pneumonia  at  Gcnuseo,  N.  Y.,  April  3,  1866.  While 
in  the  East  he  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ara- 
bic, and  could  use  it  in  preaching.  He  rendered  use- 
ful service  in  editing  Arabic  l>ooks  for  the  press,  and 
wrote  a  l>ook  in  that  language  on  "  Fasting  and  Praj- 
er."  Ho  aUo  used  the  Turkish  language.— Wilson, 
Presbyterian  I/istorind  Almnuic,  1867,  p.  289. 

Fordyce,  David,  brother  of  James,  was  born  in 
1711  at  AbardMD.  In  1742  ho  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal  College.  He  per- 
ished l>y  shipwreck  in  1751.  He  wrote  bitdngues  con- 
cern ng  Education: — Theodorwt,  a  DLUoyi.e  on  thr  Art 
of  Prtucking  (Lond.  1753,  8d  ed.  12mo) :—  Elements  of 
Moral  Philosophy  (Lond.  1769,  4th  ed.  12mo). 

Fordyce,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  born 
in  1720  ut  Aberdeen,  was  educated  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, and  was  successively  minister  at  Brechin  and 
Alloa,  in  Scotland,  and  at  Monkwell  Street,  London. 
In  1782  he  relinquished  the  pastoral  office,  and  retired 
first  to  Hampshire  and  afterwards  to  Hath,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  1,  1796.  He  wrote  Sermons  to  Young  Women 
(London,  9th  ed.  1778,  2  vols.  12mo) :  —  A  ddre*$?s  to 
Young  Men  (Lond.  1777,  2  vols.  12mo)  -.—Addresses  to 
the  D>ity  (London,  1785,  sin.  8vo);  and  several  single 
sermons,  which  were  very  popular. — Jones,  Christian 
Biogi  aphy,  s.  v. 

Forehead  (nX2,  me'tsich,  from  an  obsolete  root 
signif.  to  shine,  Gesenius,  Thr$.  Ihb.  p.  815;  piro>iroi>). 
The  practice  of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women 
of  the  higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the  un- 
veiled face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxv,  65; 
Jcr.  iii,  3;  Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  132, 149, 150;  Shaw,7V«r-  j 
els,  p.  228,  240;  Hasselquist,  Travels,  p.  58;  Bucking-  I 
ham,  A  rub  Tribes,  d.  312 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  72,  77,  225-  j 
248;  Bunkhardt,  Travels,  i,  233).    An  especial  force 
b  thus  given  to  the  tfnn  "hard  of  forehead"  as  de-  j 
scriptive  of  audacity  in  general  (Kzek.  iii,  7,  8,  9; 
compare  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv,  242 — "  Ejectum  attrita  de 
fronte  ruliorem").    See  Veil. 

The  custom  among  many  Oriental  nations  both  of 
coloring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing  on 


Rev.  (xiii,  16, 17;  xiv,  9;  xvil,  5;  xx,  4),  and  In  the 
opposite  direction  by  Ezeklel  (ix,  4,  5.  6),  and  in  Rev. 
(vii,  3;  ix,  4;  xiv,  1 ;  xxii,  4).  The  mark  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  with  approval  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  figure  of  the  cross,  said  to  be  denoted  by  the 
word  here  used,  IP,  in  the  ancient  Shemitic  language 
(Gesenius,  Tkes.  p.  1495 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  J/ebr.  ii,  20; 

iii,  409,  413).  See  Mark  (ox  the  Person). 
It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to  hea- 
then practice  that  the  high-priest  wore  on  the  front  of 
his  mitre  (he  golden  plate  inscribed  "  Holiness  to  the 
I-ord"  (Exod.  xxviii,  36;  xxxix,  30;  Spencer,  /.  c). 
Sec  Mitrk. 

The  "jewels  for  the  forehead"  mentioned  by  Eze- 
kiel (xvi,  12),  and  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  Gen. 
xxiv,  22,  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings  (Isa.  iii, 
21;  Lano,  Mod.  Egypt,  iii,  225,  226;  Harmer,  Obserr. 

iv,  311,  312 ;  Gesenius,  Tkesaur.  p.  870).  The  Persian 
and  also  Egyptian  women  wear  jewels  and  strings 
of  coins  across  their  foreheads  (Olearius,  Travels,  p. 
317 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii,  228)._Smith,  s.  v.  Sec  Nose- 
jewel. 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  see  Frost- 
let,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy  apparent  in  the 
forehead,  Leprosy.  For  baldness  in  the  forehead,  see, 
Bald. 

Foreigner  ("^J,  nokri',  Dent,  xv,  3;  Obadiah 

11,  a  strtmger,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  toshab', 
Exod.  xii,  45,  a  sojourner,  as  usually  rendered  ;  lrtiooi- 
roc,  lit,  a  neighbor,  Eph.  ii,  19,  elsewhere  "stranger" or 
"  sojourner' '),  a  resident  in  a  country  not  native  to  him, 
i.  e.  in  the  Jewish  sense  a  Gentile.  Sec  Alien.  Such 
non-Israelites  (S^S,  Josephus  a\\orf  (  \     n.  Ant.  iii, 

12,  3)  as  resided  among  the  II-- brews  were  by  the  Mo- 
saic law  not  only  commended  in  t-eneral  to  the  sympa- 
thy nnd  humanity  of  the  citizens  (Exod.  xxii.  21;  xxiii, 
9 ;"  Lev.  xix,  33,  34 ;  Dent,  x,  18  sq. ;  conip.  Jer.  vii,  6 ; 
Ezok.  xxii,  7;  Zech.  vii,  10;  Mai.  iii,  5;  see  Josophus, 
Apim,  ii,  28),  but  were  also  entitled  to  certain  privi- 
leges l>elonging  to  the  poor,  namely,  to  participation 
in  the  festivals  and  decenni  il  feasts  (Deut.  xiv,  28  sq. ; 
xvi,  10  sq. ;  xxvi,  11  sq. ;  Tobit  i,  7),  to  gleanings  in 
the  vineyards  and  fields  (l>ev.  xix.  10;  xxiii,  22; 
Deut.  xxiv,  19  sq.),  and  to  the  harvest  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  6);  prescriptions  which  found  a 
definite  point  of  support  in  Oriental  hospitality.  Be- 
fore the  courts  they  had  equal  rights  with  the  native- 
born  residents  (Exod.  xii,  49;  Lev.  xxiv,  22;  Numli. 
xv,  15  sq. ;  Deut.  i,  16;  xxiv,  17;  xxvii,  19  ',  and  the 
cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  for  tbem  likewise  in 
case  of  unintentional  homicide  (Numb,  xxxv,  15). 
On  the  other  hand,  they  also  were  not  allowed  to  per- 
form anything  which  was  an  abomination  according 
to  the  Hebrew  law  (Kxod.  xx,  10;  Lev.  xvii,10;  xviii, 
26;  xx,  2;  xxiv,  16;  Deut.  r,  14;  Ezek.  xiv,  7);  yet 
they  were  exempted  from  the  prohibition  of  using  the 
flesh  of  animals  that  died  of  themselves  (Deut.  xiv, 
21 ;  but  there  are  also  other  distinctions  between  this 
passage  and  Lev.  at  vii,  15.  See  Carcase).  Foreign 
slaves  must  be  circumcised,  but  were  then  entitled  to 
eat  the  passover  ((Jen.  xvii,  12  sq. ;  Exod.  xii,  44).  It 
was  lawful  to  take  interest  from  foreigners  for  loaned 
capital  (Deut.  xxiii,  2o).  See  Debt,  Under  certain 
restrictions,  when  they  submitted  to  circumcision,  they 
became  naturalized,  and  received  the  prerogatives  of 
Jewish  citizenship;  Edomites  and  Egyptians  in  the 
third  generation  (Deut.  xxiii,  7  sq. ;  comp.  Tbeodoret, 
Qiirst.  in  Itrut.  2f»),  others  after  a  longer  time.  Only 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  castrated  persons,  and  the  off- 
spring of  public  harlots  were  altogether  excluded  from 

the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some  special  this  privilege  (  Deut.  xxiii,  1  sq. ;  comp.  Neh.  xiii,  IX 
deity  or  religions  sect  is  mentioned  by  various  writers  Foreigners  accordingly  appear  in  the  royal  service  (1 
(Bun  khardt,  .Votes  on  Bed.  i,  51  ;  Niebuhr,  Trav.  ii,  57  ;  Sam.  xxi,  7 ;  xxii,  9 ;  2  Sam.  xi,'8,  6,  etc.).  See  GlT- 
Wilkinson,  .Inc.  Eg.  ii.  3-12;  Lane,  Modem  Eg.  i,  66).  j  titk.  Later  fanaticism,  however,  sought  to  expel  all 
Sometimes  it  extends  to  serious  inflictions.  See  CiT-  [  foreigners  from  the  country  (Neh.  xiii,  8 ;  on  the  < 
twos  in  the  Flush.    It  is  doubtless  alluded  to  In  trary,  Ezek.  xlvii,  22),  or  impose  the  hard 
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of  circumcision  (Joseph  us,  /.(/<■,  23).  See  generally 
Michaelis,  J/o*.  Recht,  ii,  443  sq. ;  Jahn,  1,  ii,  3i6  sq. 
1  h><  legal  treatment  of  foreigner*  wax  in  the  earlier 
a^e«  the  more  humane,  as  originally  at  Home  (Adam, 
£«.  A  ut.  i,  145)  and  at  Athena.    See  Proselyte. 

Foreiro,  Fraxcisco  (Foreriut  Francucvs),  a  Por- 
tuguese Dominican  monk,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1523. 
and,  entering  early  into  the  Dominican  order,  was  sent 
by  John  III  to  study  theology  in  the  University  of 
Pari*.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  was  charged  with 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  Antonio,  and  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  king.  Among  the  Portu- 
guese at  the  Council  of  Trent  he  held  the  first  place. 
He  offered  to  preach  before  the  council  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  council  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Pius 
IV,  who  made  Foreiro  confessor  to  his  nephew,  cardi- 
nal Charles  Borromeo.  He  was  employed  to  reform 
the  Breviary  and  the  Homan  Missal,  and  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ''Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent." 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  he  was  chosen  prior  of  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Lisbon  in  1668.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 10,  1587.  His  principal  work  Is  have  Prophet* 
vein*  et  nora  ex  f/ebraieo  Vertio,  cum  Commentario.  etc. 
(Venice,  156:t,  fol.),  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Criiiri  Saeri. — Echard  et  Quetif,  &rt/>/.  Ord.  Prtrd.  ii, 
261 ;  Hook,  EvU$.  Biogr.  v,  161 ;  Hoefer,  Abw.  Dvgr. 
General*,  xviii,  170. 

Foreknowledge.    See  Prkscif.xce. 

Fore- Ordination.    See  Predestination. 

Forer,  Lavrknt,  a  Jesuit,  born  in  Switzerland, 
16*0,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  many  colleges  of 
his  order;  then  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dillin- 
gen,  and  Anally  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Lu- 
cerne. He  died  in  1659,  leaving  44  work*,  a  list  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Sotwell,  /iibliogmyhie  tie  Ui  S<t- 
ciete  de  Jtius.  Among  them  is  Symbolum  Catholicum, 
tMlhtrranttm,  Cult  internum  cvm  AjtoiUtlico  cotkitum  (Dil- 
lingin,  1622, 4  to).— M igne,  Diet. de  Bi»g. Chriticunr,  s.  v. 

Forerunner  is  the  literal  meaning  of  vpi>(poftoQ 
(Heb.  vi,  20),  a  precursor,  one  who  not  only  goes  be- 
fore to  a  particular  place,  to  lead  or  prepare  the  way, 
Imt  who  makes  arrangement*  for  those  that  follow. 
In  this  sense  it  is  usually  applied  to  John  the  B..ptist, 
as  the  harbinger  of  Christ,  Hut  in  the  above  text  (the 
only  one  where  it  occurs  in  Scripture)  it  is  spoken  of 
Jesus,  the  high-priest  of  the  new  dispensation,  as  en- 
tering before  his  followers  into  the  heavenly  sanctu- 
ary, and  making  expiation  of  perpetual  efficacy  for  sin- 
ners (com p.  John  xlv,  2). 

Foreahip  (;rp«ipa,the  prtnc.  Acts  xxvii,  30,  41), 
the  bow  or  stem  of  a  vessel.    See  Ship. 

Foreskin  (M^?,  orlah',  a  native  term  for  this 
Special  rite;  Greek  orpoftWrja  ;  both  used  in  their  lit- 
eral and  metaphorical  meaning),  the  prepuce  or  pro- 
jecting fold  of  ckin  in  the  distinctive  meml>er  of  the 
male  sex,  which  was  removed  in  circumcision,  so  as  to 
leave  the  glim*  p*  nis  artificially  uncovered.  This  well- 
known  symbolical  rite  was  instituted  by  Jehovah  for 
the  consecration  of  all  the  male  Israelites — originally 
desrendants  of  Abraham  (and  in  that  case  on  the 
eighth  day  after  birth,  On.  xxi,  4 ;  1-ev.  xli,  3;  Luke 
i,  b'.i ;  ii,  21 ;  see  Philo,  Hi,  5 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  12,  2  ; 
yet  compare  Exod.  iv,  25,  with  ii,  12,  and  the  Mishna, 
Shabh.  xix,  ft,  where  in  certain  cases  the  ceremony  is 
deferred  till  the  ninth  or  twelfth  day :  the  Sabbath, 
however,  did  not  cause  a  postponement,  John  vil,  22 
sq. ;  compare  Wetstein.  1,  8*7 ;  but  delicate  children 
might  t>e  circumcised  after  weaning,  Mishna,  /.  c.\  and 
in  later  times  *'  Proselytes  of  Righteousness"  (Exod. 
xii,  48 ;  com  p.  Judith  xiv,  10 ;  see  Tacit.  //Ut.  v,  5, 8), 
as  a  ratification  of  their  title  to  the  theocratic  citizen- 
ship.  (Whether  circumcision  among  the  Egyptians 
stood  in  connection  with  Phallus  worship  [Tuch,  Gen. 
p.  34-i  j  is  not  determined,  but  its  use  among  the  Israel- 
ites Is  rather  against  such  a  supposition.    Baur  [Tub. 


ZeitM-hr.  1832,  i,  104  sq.]  refers  it  to  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion from  heathendom,  which  is  consistent  with  the  en- 
tire system  of  Mosaism  [comp.  the  Mishna,  Nt<L,r.  iii, 
11].)  House-born  (heathen)  slaves  were  also  to  un- 
dergo the  operation  (Gen.  xvii,  12),  as  a  sign  of  |w»r- 
ticipation  in  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  (But  chil- 
dren born  of  a  heathen  father  and  an  Israelitish  mother 
must  ly*  be  circumcised,  according  to  Yebum.  lv,  2; 
yet  comp.  Acts  xvi,  3.)  Every  Israelite  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii,  6,  4),  generally  the  father  of  the  house  (Gen.  xvii, 
23 ;  but,  in  cases  of  exigency,  also  women  ;  see  Bux- 
torf,  Sgwigog.  Jud.  p.  90 ;  comp.  Exod.  iv,  25 :  not  hea- 
thens, however ;  yet  see  Abodn  A'<tru,  ed.  Edzard,  ii,  40 
sq.  In  adults  a  physician  was  required,  Joseph.  A  nt. 
xx,  2,  5.  In  case  two  sons  by  the  same  mother  died 
of  the  operation,  the  [later]  rabbins  allowed  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  third  son  to  be  delayed  till  he  was 
full  grown;  Maimonldes,  Ml.  Milah,  i,  IK),  should  per- 
form the  rite,  and  they  employed  for  the  purpose  a 
sharp  knife  (Quanat,  De  cult  tit  circumcvotiin  et  stcva- 
pitii  /lebr.  Hegiom.  1714;  also  in  Ugolini  Thenawvs, 
xxii).  earlier  an  edged  stone  or  stone  knife  (Kxod.  iv, 
25;  Josh,  v,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  86;  see  Dougtei 
Analeet.  i,  60;  Abicht,  De  cultris  unit,  etc.  Lijis.  1712 ; 
also  in  Hasa-I  Tlufiur.  i,  497  sq. ;  and  Grdaci  Dut.  rfc 
itutrumenlis  cirmmcit.  Lips.  1698;  also  in  the  A"«r.  tht- 
taurut  piiloi.  i,  263  sq. ;  and  in  Ugolino,  xxii),  as  the 
Galli  or  priests  of  Cybele  castrated  themselves  with  a 
shell  ('•  Samia  testa,"  Pliny,  xxxv,  46;  comp.  Catull. 
lxiii,  5 ;  Martial,  iii,  8 ;  see  Arnobius,  ode.  Gent,  v,  16), 
under  the  idea  that  healing  was  thereby  promoted. 
The  Christians  of  Abyssinia  also  performed  the  oj»era- 
tion  with  stone  knives  (Ludolf,  UUt.  A'Ahlp.  iii,  1. 21). 
Modem  Jews  use  for  this  pur|K>se  steel  knives,  and  tho 
operation  U  thus  described  by  Otho  ( tjtr.  Kal.b.  p.  133) : 
44  The  cireumcizer  applies  a  rod  to  the  organ,  and 
draws  the  prepuce  forward  over  it  as  far  us  {tossiblo; 
then  with  n  forceps  he  seizes  a  part  of  it  and  cuts  it 
off  with  a  razor.  He  next  seizes  the  prepuce  with  his 
two  thumbs,  and  rolls  it  back  till  the  whole  gUitu  is 
exposed,  after  which  ho  suck*  out  the  blood  (Mishna, 
Shubb.  xix,  2)  till  the  blood  comes  from  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  body,  and  finally  he  applies  a  plaster  to 
the  wound."  (Comp.  Thevenot,  Trav.  i,  58;  Cbelius, 
/Irmdb.  d.  Chirvrg.  1 1,  i.  60 ;  Wolfers,  in  Henke,  Ztit- 
$chr.  f.  Staatmrzwik.  1*25,  i,  206  sq. ;  also  in  the  Kn- 
cycl.  Worterb.  d.  medic.  Wie/ennrh.  v,  266  sq.)  On  Arab 
circumcision,  sec  Arvioux,  iii,  146.  That  so  severo 
and  painful  an  operation  (comp.  Targ.  Jonath.  on  Gen. 
xxii,  1)  could  not  well  be  performed  on  an  infant  lese 
than  eight  days  old  is  evident.  The  practice  of  fe- 
male circumcision,  or  excision,  referred  to  by  several 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  as  practiced  by  certain  na- 
tions, may  have  consisted  in  removing  the  anterior 
flap  of  skin  which  in  some  actual  specimens  of  Hotten- 
tots or  Bushwomen  has  liecn  found  to  cover  the  female 
genitals,  apparently  wholly  distinct  from  the  vaginal 
membrane  (see  the  /Vnny  Cyclopadia,  s.  v.  Circumcis- 
ion). As  circumcision  was  a  symbol  of  purification, 
the  prepuce  was  a  type  of  corruption ;  hence  the  phrase 
"foreskin  of  the  heart"  (Deut.  x,  16;  Jer.  iv,  10),  to 
designate  a  carnal  or  heathenish  state  (Kom.  ii,  29; 
compare  Philo.  ii,  268).  See  Ujhirccmcisiok.  The 
pari  removed  by  circumcision  thus  naturally  became 
one  of  the  harshest  terms  of  opprobrium  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
26,  36;  comp.  Ludolf,  Comment,  in  /lift.  Altk.  p.  274), 
like  rerjmt  among  the  Romans  (Martial,  vii,  82,  C).  It 
was  sometimes  brought  as  a  trophy  of  slain  Gentilea 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  25;  2  Sam.  iii,  14\  like  scalps  by  the 
North  American  savages.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand, 
uses  the  ironical  term  "concision"  (Phil,  iii,  2)  to  stig- 
matize the  extreme  attachment  of  a  Judaizing  purtv 
to  this  ordinance.    See  C  uu-LMcisiox. 

FORESKINS,  Htu.  of,  a  place  near  Gil  gal.  *o  call- 
ed from  the  circumcision  of  the  Israelites  ut  that  spot 
before  entering  Canaan  (Josh,  v,  3).  See  Gibead- 
Ha-araloth. 
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Forest  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.Vers.  of  three 
distinct  Heb.  words.    See  Topographical  Tkrms. 

1.  Usually  and  most  properly  "C?,  ya'ur,  or  f"H>?, 
faa'rah  (once  rendered  "  wood,"  Deut.  xix,  6),  signi- 
fying a  dense  woods  from  its  redundancy  or  luxuriance, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  forest-trees,  and  in 
nse  restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1  Sam.  xiv,  26, 
and  Cant,  v,  1,  in  which  it  refers  to  honey)  to  an  abun- 
dance of  trees.  It  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  great 
primeval  forests  of  Syria,  where  the  stately  trees  grew 
(Eccles.  ii,  6 ;  Isa.  xliv,  14),  and  where  the  wild  beasts 
had  their  homes  (Jer.  v,  C ;  Mic.  v,  8).  Hosea  (ii,  12) 
appear*  to  use  it  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  ya'ur,  a 
rugged  atul  desolate  place,  like  midbar  or  "  wilderness." 
See  Woon. 

2.  w"H,  cho'resh,  is  appparently  derived  from  a  Chal- 
dee  root,  EHH,  to  be  entangled,  and  would  therefore 
signify  a  thuhrt  of  trees  or  bushes,  such  as  might  af- 
ford a  safe  hiding-place  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxlii,  1.5),  and 
such  as  is  now  often  seen  in  Palestine  on  the  sites  of 
rained  cities  (comp.  Isa.  xvii,  9).  It  applies  to  woods 
of  less  extent,  the  word  itself,  according  to  others,  in- 
volving the  idea  of  what  is  cut  down  (from  C5?n, 
Ge*en.  Thet.  p.  630) :  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii, 
15  sq. :  2  Chron.  xxvii,  4)  applied  to  woods  properly 
so  called  ;  its  sense,  however,  is  illustrated  in  the  oth- 
er passages  in  which  it  occurs,  viz.  Isa.  xvii,  9  (A.  V. 
"  bough"),  where  the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary  relic 
of  an  ancient  forest,  and  Ezek.  xxxi,  3,  where  it  ap- 
plies to  trees  or  foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
(Vulg./raiwJtfttJ  nemorosut;  A.  V.  "with  a  shadowing 
shroud").  The  term  occurs  seven  times  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  is  only  once  rendered  forest — "  In  the  forests 
(Sept.  iv  rule  (pvuoh;)  he  built  castles  and  towers"  (2 
Chron.  xxvii,  4).  The  locality  here  referred  to  ap- 
pears to  be  the  south  of  Judah,  where  the  mountains 
were  formerly,  and  are  in  places  still,  clothed  with 
dwarf  oaks  and  tangled  shrubberies.    Sec  Thicket. 

3.  DTD,  panes',  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  like  the 
Greek  irapacuooc  and  the  Arabic  parda*un,(\.&.park, 
means  an  enclosed  garden  or  plantation  attached  to  a 
palace,  intended  either  for  ornament  or  for  containing 
animals  of  the  chase  (Kccles.  ii,  a ;  Cant.  iv.  13 ;  comp. 
Xenophon,  Cyrop.  i,  3. 12).  It  is  found  only  three  times 
in  the  Bible,  and  is  once  translated  forest.  In  Nch.  ii, 
8.  Asaph  is  called  "the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest" 
(Sept.  roi>  vaiHttuoov),  where  it  appropriately  express- 
es the  care  with  which  the  forests  of  Palestine  were 
preserved  under  the  Persian  rule,  a  regular  warden 
being  appointed,  without  whose  sanction  no  tree  could 
be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word  describes  an  orchard 
(Eccles.  li,  5;  Cant,  iv,  13).    See  Orchard. 

Although  Palestine  has  never,  in  historical  times, 
been  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  contained  much  more  wood  formerly  than  it 
has  at  present.  Tracts  of  woodland  arc  mentioned  by 
travellers  in  Pulestine,  but  rarely  what  wc  should  call 
a  forest.  There  are  still  some  remnants  of  ancient 
oak  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan.  Gilead,  Her- 
mon.  and  Galilee.  One  soli  tan-  grove  of  cedars  exists 
on  Lchanon,  but  fir-trees  are  "thee  abundant.  The 
other  forests  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  ii,  23;  1  Sam.  xiv, 
23;  vii,  2,  etc.)  have  almost  disappeared.  Yet  here 
and  there,  in  every  district  of  the  country,  north  anil 
south,  east  and  west,  one  meets  with  n  solitary  oak  or 
terebinth  of  hn^e  dimensions,  as  at  Hcl>ron,"and  the 
valley  of  Elah.  and  Shiloh,  and  Dan.  These  are  the 
last  trees  of  the  forests,  and  serve  to  indicate  what  the 
forests  of  Palestine  once  were.  Hence  it  is  p'olmble 
that  the  highlands  wore  once  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths  (e. 
g.  those  of  Abraham,  Tabor,  etc.)  scattered  here  and 
there  were  the  relics.  The  woods  and  forests  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  appear  to  have  been  situated  where 
they  are  usually  found  In  cultivated  countries,  in  the 


valleys  and  defiles  that  lead  down  from  the  high  to 
the  low  lands,  and  in  the  adjacent  plains.  They  were 
therefore  of  no  great  size,  and  correspond  rather  with 
the  idea  of  the  Latin  saltut  than  with  our  forest.  The 
following  are  those  that  occur  in  Scripture.  See  Tree. 

(1.)  The  most  extensive  was  the  forest  (yaar, 
"wood")  of  r'phraim,  implying  a  region  of  Ephraim 
covered  with  forests  where  Mount  Jearim  {Hill  of  For- 
ests)  was  situated  (Josh,  xv,  10);  or  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  city  Kirjath-jenrim  (1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2).  It 
clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  tordored  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the  neighl>orhood  of 
Bethshan  (Josh,  xvii,  15  sq.),  extending,  perhaps,  at 
one  time  to  Tal-or,  which  is  translated  cpvpvc  by  T ho- 
od otion  (Hob.  v,  1),  and  which  is  still  well  covered 
with  forest-trees  (Stanley,  p.  360).  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  with  the  wood  of  Ephratah  (Psa.  exxxii,  G).  See 
Ephratah. 

(2.)  There  was  a  trans-Jordanic forest  (yaar, "  wood") 
of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xviii,  6 ;  Sept.  fpvfioc;).  It  was 
here  that  the  army  of  Aliealom  was  defeated,  and  he 
himself  slain.  It  lay  near,  probably  a  little  to  the  west 
of,  the  town  of  Mahanaim,  where  David  had  his  head- 
quarters, and  where  he  received  the  first  tidings  of  the 
fate  of  his  son  (xvii,  26;  xviii,  24).  Why  a  forest 
east  of  the  Jordan  should  bear  the  nt-tnc  Ephraim  can- 
not now  be  determined;  but  one  thing  is  certain— in 
the  noble  oaks  which  still  clothe  the  hills  of  Gilead 
north  of  the  Jabbok  wc  see  the  remnants  of  "the 
wood  of  Ephraim,"  and  the  representative  of  that 
"great  oak"  in  one  of  whose  branches  Absalom  was 
strangely  imprisoned  (xviii,  9 ;  see  Porter's  Handbook 
for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  811,  814).  Winer  places  it 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan ;  but  a  comparison  of  2 
Sam.  xvii,  26;  xviii,  8,  28,  proves  the  reverse.  The 
statement  in  xviii,  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position 
as  on  the  highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  10, 1,  2). 
Sec  Ephraim,  Wood  of. 

(:«.)  l\w  forest  (yaar,  Sept  jrdXir,  A.V.  "forest") 
of  Il'ireih,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  to  which  David 
withdrew  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5), 
was  somewhere  on  the  border  of  the  Philistine  plain, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.    See  Harktii. 

(4.)  The  wood  (choresh,  Sept.  opoc,  A.V.  "wood") 
in  the  vilderwss  of  Ziph,  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  15  sq.),  lay  south-cast  of  lis- 
bron.    See  ZiPii. 

(a.)  The  forest  (guar.  Sept  tpvpoc,  A.V.  "wood") 
of  I'ethel  (2  Kings  ii.  23. 2^)  was  situated  in  the  ravine 
which  descends  to  the  plain  of  Jericho.    See  Bethel. 

(6.)  The  formt  (yaar,  epvpoe,  "  wood")  throiiph 
which  the  Israelites  passed  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  xiv,  2a)  was  probably  near  Aijalon 
(compare  v.  81),  in  one  of  the  valleys  leading  down  to 
the  plain  of  Philistia.    Sec  Saul. 

(7.)  The  woods  (chores*,  tpvpoc,  "forest")  in  which 
Jo  th  ii  in  placed  his  forts  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  4)  must  have 
been  similarly  situated.    See  Jotham. 

(8.)  The  plain  of  Sharon  was  partly  covered  with 
wood  (Strab.  xvii,  7b*).  whence  the  Sept  gives  ct/>j<- 
poi  as  an  equivalent  for  that  name  in  Isa.  lxv,  10.  It 
has  still  a  fair  amount  of  wood  (Stanley,  p.  260).  See 

SlIAROX. 

(9.)  The  excellency  or  pride  of  th?  Jordan,  so  called 
from  its  green  and  shady  hanks,  clothed  with  willows, 
tamarisks,  and  cane,  in  which  lions  made  their  covert 
(Zech.  xi.  8;  Jer.  xii,  5).    See  Jordan. 

(!0.)  The  forest  (yaar)  of  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon 
(2  Kings  xix,  23;  Hos.  xiv,  5,  6),  which  must  have 
been  much  more  extensive  formerly  than  at  present ; 
although,  on  the  assumption  that  the  "cedar"  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  Pintu  cedrus,  or  so-called  "  cedar  of  Leba- 
non," its  growth  is  by  no  means  confined,  among  those 
mountains,  to  the  famous  clump  of  ancient  trees  which 
has  alone  engaged  the  attention  of  travellers.  See 
Cedar.   The  American  missionaries  and  others,  trav- 
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elling  by  unfrequented  routes,  have  found  woods  of 
lesa  ancient  cedar-trees  in  other  places.  See  Leba- 
non, 1. 

• '  The  house  of  the  forest  (yaar)  of  Lebanon"  is  sev- 
eral times  mentioned.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  royal  palace  built  by  Solomon  at  Jerusalem, 
and  used  as  an  armory  (1  Kings  vii,  2  sq. ;  x,  17 -'21 ; 
2  Chron.  ix,  16  20).  The  house  had  "four  rows  of 
cedar  pillars,  with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars,  and 
it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  upon  the  beams." 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  its  name  (see  Keil,ad  lot-.). 
See  Soix)Mos. 

41  The  forest  {yaar,  c"pu/i»«.)  of  Carmef  is  a  phrase 
used  in  2  Kings  xix,  23,  and  Isa.  xxxvii,  24,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ravages  committed  by  the  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib on  the  land  of  Israel.  The  meaning  of  the 
clause,  ""Vcns  ("  forest  of  bis  Carmel"),  seems 
to  l*e  its  garden  forttl ;  that  is,  the  garden-like  cedar 
forests  of  Lebanon,  to  which  reference  is  made  (see 
Keil  on  King*,  and  Alexander  on  Istuuh,  ad  loc). 

(11.)  "The forttl  (yaar)  in  Arabia"  occurs  in  Isa. 
xxi,  13.  The  phrase  is  remarkable,  because  Arabia  is 
a  country  sin  jularly  destitute  of  trees.  In  no  part  of 
it  are  there  any  traces  of  forests.  (The  Sept.  trans- 
late* the  passage  iy  ry  (ptyiiji  ievipac ;  and  lx>wth 
and  others  adopt  it ;  but  the  Masoretic  reading  is  pref- 
erable.) The  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  place 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  Arabic  your,  a  rug- 
ged rrgion,  whether  wooded  or  not.    See  Arabia. 

(12.)  In  Zech.  xi,  2  there  is  a  singular  expression : 

Howl,  O  ye  oaks  of  Bashan,  for  the  forest  of  tie  vin- 
tage is  come  down."  The  Hebrew  isS3n  -c?  (Sept. 
o  Ipvuoc  o  Vidros)  rather  signifies  "the  fortified 
forest*'  (Vulg.  munitus),  and  it  is  probable  that 

Jerusalem  is  thus  figuratively  alluded  to,  the  houses 
of  which  are  close  together  as  the  trees  of  a  forest 
(compare  Micah,  iii,  12;  see  Henderson,  On  the  Minor 
Projhefs,  ad  loc).  It  may,  however,  refer  to  the  de- 
vastation of  that  region,  for  the  greater  portion  of  Po- 
ne* wii,  and  still  is,  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and 
terebinth  (Isa.  ii,  13:  Eaek.  xxvii,6;  comp.  Bucking- 
ham's Palestine,  p.  103  sq.,  240  sq. ;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
See  Bashan. 

Forest  is  used  symbolically  to  denote  a  city,  king- 
dom, polity,  or  the  like  (  Ezek.  xiv,  26).  Devoted 
kingdoms  are  also  represented  under  the  image  of 
a  forest,  which  (2nd  threatens  to  bum  or  cut  down. 
(See  I«a.  x.  17,  18,  19,  34,  where  the  briers  and  thorns 
denote  the  common  people;  "the  glory  of  the  for- 
est "  are  the  nobles  and  those  of  highest  rank  and 
importance.  See  also  Isa.  xxxii,  V.I;  xxxvii,  24; 
Jer.  xxi,  14;  xxii,  7;  xlvi,  23;  Zech.  xi,  2.)  It 
was  also  an  image  of  unfruitfulness  as  contrasted 
with  a  cultivated  field  or  vinevard  (Isa.  xxix,  17; 
xxxii,  15;  Jer.  xxvi,  18;  Hoc.  ii,  12).    See  Palks- 

TIXK. 

Pork  CJirrp  shelosh'  lilleikon',  a  triad  of 

prongs), a  throc-pmnged  fork,  i.e.  pitch-fork  with  which 
hay,  straw,  and  the  like  are  gathered  (occurs  onlv  1 
Sain,  xiii,  21).  Tha  Targum  (on  Eceles.  xii,  11)  u"ses 
the  same  word  to  express  a  pointed  instrument.  See 

AoMcri.TL-RK. 

The  Orientals  do  not  U9e  forks  at  meals  as  we  do, 
but  convey  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  the  fingers. 
See  Eatixu. 

Forgiveness,  "  the  pardon  of  any  offence  com- 
mitted against  us.  \V«  are  not  apt  to  entertain  any 
permanent  or  incurable  ill  will  against  the  author  of 
injuries  to  others,  and  why  should  we  l*>  irreconcilable 
when  injuries  have  been  done  to  ourselves?  To  love 
our  enemies,  or  rather  not  to  hate  our  enemies,  ts  a 
duty  which  no  guilt  can  annul,  no  injury  efface.  We 
are  not  required  to  love  oor  enemies  as  our  friends : 
but,  when  any  injury  has  been  done  us,  we  are  to  en- 
deavor to  regard  it  with  so  much  resentment  as  any 


just  and  impartial  person  would  feel  on  bearing  it  re- 
lated, and  no  more.    To  revenge  injuries  is  to  retali- 
ate evil  for  the  sake  of  retaliation.    We  are  all  weak, 
frail,  and  sinful  creatures.    None  of  us  passes  through 
one  day  without  feeling  that  he  requires  forgiveness 
from  bis  God,  and  too  often  also  from  his  fellow-crea- 
.  tores.    Mercy  is  ull  our  hope,  forgiveness  our  con- 
stant prayer.    In  such  a  state,  should  we  not  pity  and 
assist  each  other  ?    Does  not  mutual  weakness  call  for 
mutual  forbearance?    Weak,  frail,  and  sinful  as  we 
are,  we  all  hope,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  attain 
the  happiness  of  heaven ;  and  can  creatures  who,  after 
a  few  short  years,  expect  to  be  forever  united  in  the 
presence  of  (Jod,  to  be  liberated  from  all  unruly  pas- 
sions, and  to  live  together  forever  in  heaven,  in  peace, 
and  joy,  and  everlasting  love— can  such  creatures  hate 
each  other  on  earth  ?  can  they  add  to  the  sorrows  of 
.  this  .state  of  trial,  and  spread  more  thorns  in  the  path 
'  of  life  by  acts  of  malice  and  revenge  ?  can  they  risk 
j  their  own  eternal  happiness  by  denying  to  each  other 
.  that  forgiveness  without  which  they  must  not  dare  to 
hope  that  they  shall  be  themselves  forgiven?  We 
i  know,  from  the  express  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that 
if  we  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  our 
heavenly  Father  forgive  us.    Christ  estimated  virtues 
by  their  solid  utility,  and  not  by  their  fashion  or  pop- 
ularity, and  hence  be  prefers  the  duty  of  forgiveness 
to  every  other.    He  enjoins  it  more  frequently,  with 
more  earnestness,  and  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms ; 
and  he  adds  this  weighty  and  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  others  is  the  sole  condition  on 
which  we  are  to  expect  or  even  ask  from  God  forgive- 
ness for  ourselves.    This  preference  is  justified  by  the 
superior  importance  of  the  virtue  itself.    The  feuds 
and  animosities  which  exist  in  families  and 
neighbors,  which  disturb  the  intercourse  of  human  life, 
'  and  collectively  compose  half  its  misery,  have  their 
foundation  in  the  want  of  a  forgiving  temper,  and  can 
never  cease  except  by  the  exercise  of  this  virtue.  Let 
]  us  endeavor  to  forgive,  that  wo  may  not  be  afraid  to 
!  ask  forgiveness.    Let  us  take  care  so  to  pray  for  for- 
giveness, that  our  prayers  may  not  justify  and  increase 
our  condemnation.    Let  us  remember  the  amazing 
condescension  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  -  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  sen-ant,'  and  thence  learn  humility. 
I  Let  us  represent  to  our  minds  the  terms  of  our  salva- 
tion, in  order  to  excite  us  to  repentance.    Let  us  adore 
the  infinite  love  of  our  Bedeeiner,  'who  laid  down  his 
life  for  his  enemies,'  and  I  t  this  be  the  pattern  of  our 
charity"  (Fellowes,  Body  of  Theology,  ii,  210-213;  I'a- 
•  ley,  Moral  and  Polit.  Philosophy,  i,  "269 ;  Warner,  Sys- 
'  tern  if  /trinity  unit  Morality,  ii,  356). — Robinson,  7"Ae«v- 
l>gical  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  American  Presbyterian  Review, 
Oct.  18fi7,  art.  ii. 

"  Some  confound  things  that  arc  separate  and  dif- 
ferent— the  act  of  forgiving  with  the  act  of  loving 
with  approbation.    Repentance  and  confession  are  in- 
dispensable, when  one  has  intentionally  injured  us  in 
any  way,  to  restore  him  to  our  fellowship  and  appro- 
bation.   But  what  is  a  necessary  condition  of  this  ia 
,  not  a  necessary  condition  of  forgiving.   Blending  these 
,  two  things  together,  and  thinking  of  them  as  if  they 
j  were  one  and  inseparable,  has  doubtless  caused  some 
|  to  differ  in  opinion  from  others  who  clearly  discern  the 
proper  distinctions.    It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  in  tho 
|  matter  of  forgiveness  we  arc  strictly  to  imitate  God 
!  the  Father,  and  not  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us  until  they  repent  and  ask  our  pardon.    God  is 
clothed  with  the  responsibilities  of  moral  government 
over  his  creatures,  while  we  are  not.    If  he  had  made 
j  it  our  duty  to  revenge  our  own  wrongs,  and  administer 
just  punishment  to  the  doers  of  the  wrong,  then  it 
would  be  right  and  wise  to  follow  his  example  in  that 
particular.    But  the  case  is  far  otherwise.    The  Ix>rd 
not  only  relieves  us  of  »h*t  responsibility,  but  has  com- 
manded us  not  to  usurp  uis  prerogatives :  '  Avenge 
not  yourselves.'    No  doubt  there  ore  certain  cases  in 
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ciril  and  family  governments  in  which  the  outward 
acts  of  forgiveness  should  be  held  in  alwyance  until 
forgivenes*  is  duly  sought.  The  offender  in  himself 
has  no  right  to  forgiveness  until  he  seeks  it  in  the  true 
spirit  of  repentance.  In  the  outward  expressions  of 
this,  parents  should  often  wait  for  the  outward  signs 
of  penitence  in  their  children.  The  same  may  be  true 
sometime*  in  other  relations,  as  between  brothers  anil 
sisters,  and  other  domestic  and  civil  relutions.  Hence 
there  is  an  objective  and  a  subjective  view  to  be  taken  of 
the  duty  of  forgiveness — an  act  in  the  heart,  and  an 
appropriate  outward  and  formal  expression  of  it.  The 
former  should  lie  performed  at  once,  to  prevent  greater 
evil  to  ourselves,  while  the  latter  may  wisely  be  de- 
laved  until  the  proper  occasion  for  it  arrives.  One 
may  say  he  forgives,  when  in  reality  he  docs  not  for- 
give from  the  heart ;  so  we  may  forgive  from  the  heart 
long  before  we  proclaim  it  to  the  parties  concerned" 
{ZuM't  Jhrald,  January  2, 1807). 

FORGIVENESS  OF  SIN  is  that  act  of  God's  free 
grace  by  which,  hi  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ's 
atonement,  appropriated  by  faith,  he  frees  the  sinner, 
who  accepts  Christ  by  such  faith,  from  the  guilt  and 
penalty  of  his  sins.  "  By  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
which  is  God's  own  provision,  his  law  is  vindicated, 
mid  the  penalty  of  sin  is  paid.  To  all  who  will  be- 
lieve in  Christ  with  the  heart,  God  offers  a  free,  full, 
and  present  forgiveness  (Acts  v,  31 ;  xiii,  38,  31J;  1 
John  ii,  12).  '  licing  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,'  etc. 
(Hum.  iii,  24,  et  seq.).  By  a  careful  consideration  of 
this  language,  we  see,  1.  1  hat  every  believer  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  justified  or  pardoned,  for  justification  is  called, 
in  verse  25,  'remission  of  sins.'  Yet  it  is  not  simply 
forgiveness:  the  t«rms  justification  and  justify,  when 
applied  to  a  guilty  person,  do  not  import  his  being 
morally  just,  but  just  with  respect  to  law  and  the  law- 
giver; that  is,  placed  in  the  position  of  a  person  who 
has  not  broken  the  law,  both  in  respect  to  exemption 
from  punishment,  and  the  favor  and  kindness  of  the 
judge.  Justification  is  pardon  administered  consist- 
ently with  the  requirements  of  justice  and  law.  2. 
That  such  tel'iovers  are  forgiven  freely,  as  n  fne  gift, 
not  of  right,  not  meritoriously  and  of  desert.  It  is  to 
grace,  and  not  to  justice,  that  the  np|>eal  for  pardon  is 
made ;  and  we  could  ourselves  have  done  nothing 
which  could  have  legally  cancelled  our  sins.  The 
whole  scheme  is  of  grace,  the  result  of  the  pure  love 
of  (lod,  who  compassionated  our  misery,  himself  pro- 
vided the  means  of  our  deliverance,  by  sending  his 
only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  who  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  die  on  the  cross,  that  he  might  reconcile  us 
to  (ioil.  The  whole  was  completed  without  our  inter- 
vention, and  the  faith  which  is  the  condition  of  our 
salvation  is  by  grace"  (Farr.tr,  Biblical  Di  tionury,  s. 
v.).    See  Justification. 

The  ''forgiveness  of  sins"  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  (so-called)  Apo-«lles*  Creed,  as  well  as  of  the  Ni- 
cene.  According  to  the  so-called  sacramental  theolo- 
gy (Act*  ii,  3w),  "forgivenes  of  sins"  is  conveyed  to 
the  |>cniteiit  by  the  act  of  the  priest  pronouncing  the 
absolution,  making  the  priest  the  sole  ordinary  chan- 
nel through  which  remission  is  to  be  ol>taincd.  But 
sin  against  God  can  only  be  fvmren  by  God,  on  the 
condition  he  prescribes,  of  repnfnicc,  and  of  this  no 
win  can  infallibly  judge.  S-e  lVarsoti,  On  tin  Cw/, 
art.  ix;  Eden,  Chnrchm.m*  Dictionary,  s.  v.    See  An- 

SOI.I  TION  ;  JUSTIFIC  ATION. 

Form  (\mX.  forma,  by  transpos.  from  ftoaipi)}  is  de- 
fined bv  Aristotle  as  n;<_  i>i"tinr,  the  doctrine  of 
the  substance,  or  etsenr*  of  a  thing.  "A  trumpet  may 
l»e  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  matter  or  brass  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  form  which  the  maker  gives 
to  it.  The  latter  i»  essential,  but  not  the  former ;  since, 
although  the  matter  were  silver,  it  would  still  1*  a 
trumpet,  but  without  the  fvrm  it  would  not.  Now, 


although  there  can  be  no  form  without  matter,  yet  as 
it  is  the  form  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  the 
'  word  form  came  to  signify  essence  or  nature"  (Flem- 
,  ing,  s.  v.).    The  Scholastics  distinguished  form  sub- 
;  stantial  from  form  accidental.    Substantial  form  they 
!  defined  as  actus  primarius  una  cum  materia  cmsti  turns 
union  jier  $t ;  accidental  form  as  actus  stcondarhu  con- 
stituting a  unit  per  accident.    The  unit  of  Iwing  com- 
posed of  soul  and  body  was  defined  to  be  of  the  for- 
mer sort.    Form,  according  to  the  ancient  definition,  is 
therefore  necessary  to  matter;  absolutely  formless 
matter  is  inconceivable.    Lord  Racon  (A'or.  Organ,  ii, 
17,  says:  "When  we  speak  of  forms,  we  understand 
nothing  more  than  the  laws  and  tmxles  of  action  which 
regulate  and  constitute  any  simple  nature,  such  as 
beat,  light,  weight,  in  all  kinds  of  matter  susceptible 
of  them  ;  so  that  the  form  of  heat,  or  the  form  of  light, 
and  the  law  of  heat,  and  the  law  of  light,  are  the  same 
thing."   Also  (.Yor.  Organ,  ii,  13),  "The  form  of  a  thing 
1  is  the  very  thing  itself,  and  the  thing  no  otherwise  dif- 
I  fers  from  the  form  than  as  the  apparent  differs  front 
|  the  existent,  the  outward  from  the  inward,  or  that 
which  is  considered  in  relation  to  man  from  that  which 
is  considered  in  relation  to  the  universe." 

"The  sense  attached  at  the  present  day  to  the  words 
form  and  matter  is  somewhat  different  from,  though 
closely  related  to.  these.  The  firm  is  what  the  mind 
impresses  upon  its  perceptions  of  object*,  which  aro 
the  matter ;  form  therefore  means  mode  of  viewing  oh- 
jecta  that  are  presented  to  the  mind.  When  the  at- 
tention is  directed  to  any  olject,  we  do  not  see  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but  contemplate  it  in  the  light  of  our  own 
prior  conceptions.  A  rich  man,  for  example,  is  re- 
garded by  the  poor  and  ignorant  under  the  firm  of  a 
very  fortunate  person,  able  to  purchase  luxuries  which 
an;  alwve  their  own  reach  ;  by  the  religious  mind  un- 
der the  form  of  a  person  with  more  than  ordinary 
temptations  to  contend  with ;  by  the  political  econo- 
mist under  that  of  an  example  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth  ;  by  the  tradesman  under  that  of  cue 
whose  patronage  is  valuable.  Now  the  ol  ject  is  re- 
ally the  same  to  all  these  observers ;  the  same  rich 
man  has  liecti  represented  under  all  these  different 
forms.  And  the  reason  that  the  observers  are  able  to 
find  many  in  one  is  that  they  connect  him  severally 
with  their  own  prior  conceptions.  The  form,  then,  in 
this  view,  is  motif  of  knotting,  and  the  matter  is  tho 
perception  or  object  we  have  to  know''  (Thomson.  Out- 
line of  Ixiirt  of  Thought,  p.  31).  Sir  W.  Hamilton  calls 
the  theory  of  substantial  form*  "the  theory  of  quali- 
ties viewed  as  entities  conjoined  with,  and  not  as  mere 
dispositions  or  modifications  of  matter"  (Hamilton  s 
edition  of  Koid's  Works,  p.  827). 

Dr.  M'Cosh  remarks,  on  the  distinction  between 
form  and  matter,  that  "  this  phraseology  was  intro- 
duced by  Aristotle,  who  represented  everything  as 
having  in  itself  l*>th  matter  (<Vrj)  and  form  (tl(oi). 
It  had  a  new  signification  given  to  it  by  Hunt,  who 
supposes  that  the  mind  supplies  from  its  own  furni- 
tuie  a  form  to  impose  on  the  matter  presented  from 
without.  The  form  thus  corresponds  to  the  a  priori 
element,  and  the  matter  to  the  it  i»*teriori.  But  the 
view  thus  given  of  the  relation  in  which  the  knowing 
mind  st  inds  to  the  known  object  is  altogether  a  mis- 
taken one.  It  sup|M>«es  that  the  mind  in  cognition 
adds  an  element  from  its  own  resources,  whereas  it  is 
simply  so  constituted  as  to  know  what  is  in  the  object. 
This  doctrine  needs  only  to  be  carried  out  consequen- 
tially to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge;  for  if 
the  mind  may  contribute  from  its  own  stores  one  cle- 
ment, why  not  another?  why  not  all  the  elements? 
In  fact,  Kant  did,  by  this  distinction,  open  the  way  to 
all  those  later  speculations  which  represent  the  whole 
universe  of  being  as  an  ideal  construction.  There 
can,  I  think,  lie  no  impropriety  in  speaking  of  the 
original  principles  of  the  mind  as  forms  or  rule*,  but 
,  they  are  forms  merely,  as  are  the  rules  of  grammar. 
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which  do  not  add  anything  to  correct  speaking  and 
writing,  but  arc  merely  the  expression  of  the  laws 
which  they  follow.  As  to  the  word  •matter/  it  has 
either  no  meaning  in  such  an  application,  or  a  mean- 
ing of  a  misleading  character"  (Iutuitiotu  of  the  Mind, 
N.  Y.  1866,  p.  308).  Formal,  in  philosophy,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  form,  as  opposed  to  material,  or 
that  which  relates  to  tho  matter.  So  formal  logic 
gives  the  theory  of  reasoning  as  grounded  in  the  laws 
of  thought,  without  reference  to  the  subject-matter  to 
which  reasoning  may  be  applied. — Homing,  Vocabula- 
ry of  Philosophy,  s.  v. ;  Krug,  Handwdii.  der  phUtuoph. 
Wirnntchnjien,  ii,  66. 

Form  of  Concord.  See  Concord,  vol.  H,  p.  453. 

Fonnatae.    Seo  Liter.e  Format.*. 

FormOBUB  I,  Pope  (891  -896  ).  was  bishop  of  Porto, 
and  was  sent  by  Nicholas  I  in  806  as  legate  to  Bulga- 
ria (<}.  v.),  and  would  have  been  made  archbishop 
there  but  that  the  canons  (at  that  time)  forbade  trans- 
fers from  one  see  to  another.  In  the  time  of  pope 
John  VIII  he  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy against  Charles  the  Bald  and  the  pope  (Hefele, 
Conciliengtschichtc,  iv,  496),  A.D.  876.  lie  was  de- 
prived of  his  episcopacy,  and  of  all  rights  except  lay 
communion.  Pope  Martin  V  restored  him  to  his  see 
in  883.  Formosus  was  elected  pope  Sept.  21,  891,  and 
vii  the  nrst  instance  in  the  West  of  a  bishop  trans- 
ferred from  one  see  to  another.  Soon  after  his  elec- 
tion, legate*  sent  by  the  emperor  Leo  and  the  Eastern 
bishop*  arrived  in  Koine  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of 
the  ordinations  of  Pbotius  (q.  v),  but  Formosus  would 
not  grant  the  request,  and  the  East  and  West  were 
still  farther  alienated.  In  893  he  took  sides  political- 
ly with  Charles  tho  Simple  against  Odo.  On  the 
death  of  Guido,  894,  Formosus  invited  Arnulf  to  Rome, 
and  crowned  him  emperor,  895.  Formosus  died  on 
Easter  day,  896.  Pope  Stephen  VI  caused  the  dead 
body  of  Formosus  to  l>e  taken  up  and  brought  into  a 
synod  at  Koine,  condemned  as  guilty  of  intrusion  into 
the  holy  see,  and  treated  with  gross  indignity.  Ste- 
phen d -elared  all  the  acts  of  Formosus  null  and  void. 
Hi*  ''character"  was  restored  by  pope  John  IX,  A.D. 
808.— Bower,  Lire*  of  the  P.ptt,  v,  71-73;  Baronius, 
A**il<*,  A.D.  891-896. 

Forma  of  Prayer  are  set  prayers,  prepared  to  be 
u.»ed  in  worship,  public  and  private.  As  to  the  pro- 
I-ricty  and  utility  of  such  forms  there  has  been  much 
dispute.    The  arguments  are  about  as  follows. 

I.  From  Scripture.— <1.)  On  the  one  band  it  is  as- 
s*Tt  cl  against  the  use  of  forms  that  "  there  is  not  tho 
*ltghte*t  trace  in  all  the  New  Testament  of  any  cstalt- 
lUhed  liturgical  service  of  Christian  worship.  There 
arc  no  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  for  such  worship— a 
thing  which  we  conceive  must  be  inevitable  if  such 
liturgical  form  had  been  the  best  form,  the  most  ac- 
cordant with  the  will  of  the  Great  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church,  ami  the  most  consonant  with  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  the  most  appropriate  for  the  bestowmcnt 
and  exercise  of  his  influence*.  In  things  of  mnch  less 
importance  we  hare  explicit  directions ;  and  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  supposed,  if  a  liturgy  for  public  worship  were 
most  appropriate  for  the  wants  of  men,  and  most 
a^eeahlc  to  the  will  of  God,  that  there  should  have 
l«en  no  directions,  nor  even  intimations  in  regard  to 
it.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  when  all  things  were 
set  in  order  in  the  churches,  that  this  main  thing 
should  have  been  neglected,  or  left  at  loose  ends — so 
liose  that  not  a  single  trace  even  of  so  much  as  a  pre- 
scribed  articular  confession  of  faith  or  form  of  prayer 
can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  oracles"  (<  'hea- 
ver). In  the  same  spirit,  Coleman  (  A  jtostolical  ami 
Primitire  Church,  ch.  xi)  undertakes  to  prove,  1,  that 
the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  ;  2,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
example  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles ;  and,  3,  that  it 
b  unauthorized  by  their  instructions.    (2.)  On  the 


other  hand,  in  favor  of  forma,  it  is  declared  that  "  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  Scripture  is  enough  to 
convince  cavillers  that  contrary  to  Scripture  could  nut 
be  that  practice  for  which  we  can  plead  the  precedent 
of  Moses  and  Miriam,  and  the  daughters  of  Israel,  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  when  they  blessed  the  people,  of 
Deborah  and  Barak ;  when  the  practice  was  even 
more  direcdy  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the 
time  he  inspired  David  and  the  Psalmists;  for  what 
are  the  Psalms  but  an  inspired  form  of  prayer  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  under  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  under 
the  law  ?  The  services  of  the  synagogue,  too,  it  is 
well  known,  were  conducted  according  to  a  prescript 
form.  To  those  services  our  blessed  Lord  did  himself 
conform;  and  severely  as  he  reproved  the  Jews  for 
their  departure,  in  various  particulars,  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  fathers,  against  their  practice  in  this 
particular  never  did  he  utter  one  word  of  censure; 
nay,  he  confirmed  the  practice  when  he  himself  gave 
to  his  disciples  a  form  of  prayer,  and  framed  that 
prayer,  too,  on  the  model,  and  in  some  degree  in  the 
very  word*,  of  prayers  then  in  use.  Our  Lord,  more- 
over, when  giving  his  directions  to  the  rulers  of  his 
Church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  conferred  on  them 
authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  directed  them  to  agree 
touching  what  they  should  ask  for,  which  seems  al- 
most to  convey  an  injunction  to  the  rulers  of  every 
partictiLr  Church  to  provide  their  people  with  a  form 
of  prayer"  (Hook).  But  "far  more  weight  than  all 
other  arguments  together  has  the  one  obvious  and  sim- 
ple reason  that  our  Lord's  especial  blessing  and  favor- 
able reception  of  petitions  is  l>estowed  on  those  who, 
assembling  in  his  name,  shall  'agree'  touching  what 
they  shall  ask  in  his  mime.  Now  this  surely  implies 
tho  exclusive  use  of  pivcomposed  prayers  in  a  congre- 
gation, since  it  plainly  seems  an  impossibility  for  un- 
inspired men  to  agree  together  in  a  prayer  offered  up 
by  one  of  them  if  they  do  not  know  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prayer  before  they  hear  him  utter  the 
words.  In  their  private  devotions,  let  individuals  ad- 
dress their '  Father  who  seeth  in  secret'  in  any  expres- 
sions (that  are  but  intelligible  to  themselves)  which 
occur  at  the  moment.  But  congregational  prayer, 
common  supplication,  joint  worship,  is  a  very  different 
thing.  And  accordingly  our  Lord  supplies  to  his  dis- 
ciples no  form  of  words  for  solitary  devotion,  but  does 
teach  them  a  fo  m  evidently  designed  for  joint  wor- 
ship. The  contrast  is  most  remarkable :  4  Thou,  when 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,'  etc.;  'when  ye 
pray,  say,  Our  lather,'  etc.  Our  Lord,  by  teaching 
this  form  (and  which  he  delivered  on  two  distinct  oc- 
casions in  nearly  the  same  words — Matt,  vi,  9,  and 
Luke  xi,  1, 2),  gave  the  strongest  possible  sanction  to 
the  use  of  precomposed  prayers  for  congregational 
worship. 

II.  From  Antiquity  and  Ufonc. — Extreme  views  am 
maintained  as  to  the  usage  of  the  primitive  Church  in 
prayer.  (1.)  On  the  one  hand,  lord  King  says  (Cotuti- 
hiti'M  of  the  Primitive  Chun  A), "  There  is  not  the  least 
mention  of  fixed  forms  in  any  of  the  primitive  writings, 
nor  the  least  word  or  syllable  tending  thereto,  that  I 
can  find,  which  is  a  most  unaccountable  silence  if  ever 
such  there  were,  but  rather  some  expressions  intimat- 
ing the  contrary."  One  of  the  princ:;>al  authorities 
which  he  adduces  is  Justin  Martyr,  who,  describing 
the  manner  of  the  prayer  before  the  celebration  of  the 
laird's  Supper,  says  tint  the  bishop  sent  up  prayers 
and  praises  to  God  irith  hi'  uimnxt  ability  ('«ttj  cvvafiu  ). 
This  he  expounds,  that  he  prayed  with  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  invention,  expression,  and  judgment,  exert- 
ing his  own  gifts  and  parts  iti  suitable  manner  and  apt 
expression.  Ho  also  quotes  Tertiillian  and  Origcn  in 
vindication  of  his  views,  that  written  forms  of  prayer 
were  never  used  in  the  Church.  To  tho  same  effect 
Coleman  (A port.  Church,  ch.  xi)  maintains  that  forms 
arc  *'  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  primi- 
tive worship,"  and  that  their  use,  in  fact, 
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known  in  tbe  primitive  Church."  In  proof  of  thU  J  aid*,  and  vindicated  the  right  of  personal  freedom, 
position,  be  (with  lord  King)  adduces  Justin  Martyr  :  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  whether  as  a  remnant  of 
(f  1G6)  (translation  by  Semisch,  i,  72),  and  Tertullian  the  old  bondage  which  they  could  not  all  at  once  throw 
(f  220)  (Apolog.  ch.  xxxix),  who  uses  the  phrase  ve  •  off,  or  the  dictate  of  that  divine  conservative  wisdom 
pnty  irithout  a  monitor,  became  from  the  heart  (sine  which  in  most  things  so  marvellously  guided  them  in 
uionitore,  quia  de  pectore).  and  ulao  the  fact  that  the  reforming,  not  new  founding,  the  Church,  having  re- 
four  earliest  liturgies  originated  in  the  4th  century,  gard  also,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  the  circum- 
(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  Jewish  stances  and  necessities  of  their  times,  the  fact,  at  least, 
synagogue  had  its  liturgy,  to  which  Christ  and  the  !  is  historically  certain  that  with  one  consent  they  aimed 
apostles  conformed ;  that  John  Baptist  taught  his  dis-  '  rather  at  the  combination  and  mutual  co-operation  of 


ciplca  to  pray,  and  that  Christ  gave  a  form  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  answer  to  their  request:  that  if  the  four  an- 
cient liturgies  can  only  be  traced  to  the  4tb  century, 
there  are  numerous  passages  in  the  fathers  that  imply 
their  use  in  tbe  apostolic  a^e,  und  that  fragments  of 


Itoth  elements  than  the  exclusive  predominance  of 
cither.  While  not  contining  their  churches  to  any 
unbending  ritual,  they  yet  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
provide  for  them  such  tit  and  solemn  forms  of  common 
prayer  as  should  serve  at  once  ns  a  model  and  as  an 


them  as  far  hack  aa  Clemens  (A.D.  194)  and  Dionysius  j  aid  in  the  public  worship  of  Cod.  This  was  the  prin- 
of  Alexandria  (247)  are  found ;  th«t  the  passages  from  ■  clple  alike  of  Knox  and  of  Craniner,  of  Calvin  equal- 
Justin  and  Tertullian,  rightly  interpreted,  (tear  a*  •  ly  with  Luther  und  Melancthon.  At  Geneva,  at  Zu- 
strongly  in  favor  of  liturgies  as  agninst  them ;  that  the  I  rich,  at  Wittenberg,  at  St.  Andrew's — wherever  the 
Apostolical  Canons  (q.  v.)  enjoin  them ;  and  that,  from  I  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  were  at  liberty  to 
the  4th  century  downwards,  Iwth  the  Eastern  and  I  carry  out  their  views,  the  solemn  service  of  the  house 
Western  churches  have  uniformly  used  forms  of  pray-  of  God  proceeded  according  to  a  certain  normal  order, 
er.  On  the  historical  questions  as  to  the  early  use  of  which  was  designed  to  regulate  and  a«sist,  not  to  re- 
liturtries.  Nee  Liti  kgv.  strain,  the  free  outpourings  of  the  heart.  England 

III.  From  the  Tendencies  and  Result*  of  their  Use. —  .  was  .an  apparent,  but  only  an  apparent,  exception  to 


(1.)  Against  form*,  it  is  alleged  that  those  adopted  in 
one  age  are  unsuitable  to  another ;  that  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  same  prayers  makes  them  wearisome, 
and  destroys  their  signiticancy ;  that  they  must  often 
Lt  unsuited  to  the  occasion,  to  the  sermon,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  congregation ;  and  that  their  gen- 
eral tendency  is.  and  always  has  been,  to  formalism 
and  a  mere  outside  worship,  not  of  the  heart,  but  of  the 
lips. 

(*2.)  For  the  ttte  of  forms,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
forms  in  use  are,  like  the  Psalms,  from  which  they  are 
largely  derived,  adapted  to  the  worship  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages ;  that  forms  are  not  as  wearisome  to  a  de- 
vout mind  as  extempore  prayers  of  the  same  length ; 
that  for  special  occasions  special  prayers  can  always 
be  framed ;  and  that  their  tendency  has  been  proved, 
in  the  history  of  tbe  Church,  to  Le  most  salutary.  It 
is  further  objected  to  extemporaneous  prayers  that  (1) 
*'  it  must  be  generally  impossible  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation should  join  in  a  prayer  they  never  had  beard 


this  rule.  In  her  case  the  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
an  unvarying  ritual  was  rather  the  result  of  urgent 
circumstances  than  of  the  personal  convictions  of  her 
leading  divines.  The  principle  of  comprehension  on 
which  her  reformation  was  listed  rendered  a  certain 
restraint  necessary  in  the  interest,  not  of  ritual  uni- 
formity, but  of  Protestant  truth.  The  object  of  sus- 
picion then  was  the  Roman  priest,  not  the  evangeli- 
cal pastor,  and  the  design  of  ritual  restriction  was 
rather  to  curb  the  license  of  the  one  than  to  fetter  the 
liberty  of  the  other.  Ave  Marias  must  be  silenced, 
even  though  at  tbe  sacrifice  of  free  prayer;  the  com- 
munion service  mugt  be  prescribed  by  imperative  ru- 
bric, or  it  will  be  turned  by  many  into  a  mass.  But 
for  this  adventitious,  and,  in  their  view,  probal  ly  tem- 
porary necessity,  there  is  every  reason  to  lielieve  that 
the  liturgical  ordinances  of  the  English  reformers 
would  have  been  much  less  fixed  and  stringent,  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  other  ele- 
ments of  her  constitution,  the  Church  which  they 


twecn  Canterbury  and  Geneva  was  not  the  use,  but 
the  exclusive  use  of  forms.  The  one  confined,  tbe 
other  permitted  and  encouraged,  tbe  spontaneous  ut- 
terances of  devotion.    The  one  supplied  an  aid,  the 


before,  the  instant  it  is  uttered ;  and  totally  impossible  '  founded  would  have  been  brought  into  much  nearer 
man}'  distinct  congregations  should  all  be  uniformly  '  conformity  with  the  general  model  of  other  Reformed 
employing  the  same  extemporaneous  prayer."  (2)  i  communions.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  real 
That  free  prayer  gives  too  little  scope  to  the  congrega-  and  essential  point  of  difference,  even  in  practice,  be- 
tion ;  nothing  is  left  for  them  to  do ;  they  arc,  through- 
out, p  issive  and  receptive ;  they  hear  the  minister 
pray  rather  than  Join  in  public  prayer;  at  best,  they 
follow  tbe  minister  rather  than  worship  in  prayer.  (3) 

That  free  prayer  tends  to  degenerate  into  preaching  or  other  ordained  a  law.  In  truth,  in  the  Scottish  fo 
exhortation ;  that  the  preacher  can  hardly  fail  to  aim  at  least,  while  mueh  was  provided,  nothing  was  p re- 
st edifying  his  congregation  instead  of  heinn  simply  (  scribed.  Instead  of  the  Anglican  'then  shall  the 
their  mouthpiece  in  the  act  of  worship,  and  so  hi*  pray- :  priest  say,'  its  gentler  and  wiser  language  is  '  the  min- 
ers Income  homiletkal  instead  of  devotional.  (4)  That  I  ister  useth  one  of  these  two  confessions,'  or  '  this  pray- 
un premeditated  prayers  are  apt  to  dej>end  on  the  hn- 1  er  following,  or  swh  like.'  The  accustomed  order,  in 
pulse  of  the  moment  in  the  preacher,  his  state  of  health,  j  short,  was  rather  observed  as  a  rule  than  obeyed  as  a 
etc.,  and  may  therefore  lie  either  short  and  cold  on  the  '  law  ;  worn  as  a  dress  than  Iwrnc  as  «  burden  ;  followed 
one  hand,  or  long  and  diffusive  on  the  other;  and  that  with  free  and  willing  heart  in  the  spirit  rather  than 
it  is  npt,  therefore,  to  be  personal  rather  than  reprc-  the  letter — as  a  law  of  liberty,  not  a  yoke  of  bondage'' 
seritative,  if  the  prayer  is  the  natural  outflow  of  the  (p.  COO  sq.).  We  cite  also  the  Princton  Rtrirtr  a* 
minister's  heart,  which,  on  the  theory,  it  ou^ht  to  be.  follows:  "As  to  stated  forms  of  prayer,  their  value 
A  judicious  writer  in  the  firit.  ami  For.  Frang.  Rev.  must  vary  with  circumstances.  In  no  case  ought  the 
(July,  1*.'>7),  after  stiting  that  there  art-  only  three  po-  lil>e.rty  of  extemporaneous  prayer  to  l  e  taken  from  the 
sitions  po«*il>le  on  this  question— (1)  the  use  of  forms,  minister  in  the  pulpit.  As  well  might  preaching  bo 
with  the  exclusion  of  free  prayer ;  (2)  free  prayer,  ex-  confined  by  authority  to  prescribed  forms  of  words, 
eluding  all  forms;  (3)  the  combination,  in  greater  or  The  discretion  of  the  ministry  may  he  trusted  as  freely 
lesser  measure,  of  both — argues  that  the  Reformers  in  the  one  as  the  other.  But  if,  in  the  solemn  office 
and  fathers  of  Protestantism  favored  the  third.  "  In  of  leading  the  united  devotions  of  the  assembly,  the 
practice  they  stood  precisely  midway  between  the  two  ministry  might  exercise  a  judgment  better  informed 
antagonist  positions  of  modern  times,  and  can  be  le-  by  approved  examples  set  forth  for  that  end,  and  if  it 
gitimntely  claimed  as  partisans  by  neither.  They  ,  might  even  have  an  election  between  extemporaneous 
were  the  advocates  neither  of  form  nor  of  freedom,  hut  |  prayer  and  a  form  appointed  to  be  used  at  option,  the 
of  both.   Tbey  at  once  sanctioned  the  uae  of  liturgical  standard  of  extemporary  prayer  itself  would  rise,  and 
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the  edification  of  oar  people  in  public  worship  would 
be  enlarged.  We  must  not  make  our  lilxrty  a  cloak 
of  licentiousness.  There  are  few  of  our  most  able  and 
eminent  minister*  who  come  an  near  the  true  standard 
of  pulpit  prayer  as  they  do  that  of  the  Mention.  When 
we  hear  it  said  of  such  a  man  as  Robert  Hall  that  his 
prayers  wore  felt  l»y  his  hearers  to  be  strikingly  un- 
equal to  his  sermons,  we  seem  to  discern  in  a  mind 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  proprieties  of  pulpit  prayer  an 
aversion  to  making  prayer  tho  work  of  genius,  and  at 
the  same  time  some  lack  of  zeal  in  cultivating  the  pe- 
culiar talent  for  its  just  and  most  useful  performance. 
But  among  our  brethren  of  the  lower  grades  of  ability 
and  industry  we  not  unfrequently  observe  habits  in 
this  service  from  w  hich  many  of  our  sensible  and  pious 
people  would  gladly  take  refuge  in  a  book  of  prayers. 
When  we  sometimes  hear  the  intimation  th.it  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  could  it  be  quietly  introduced, 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  forms  of 
devotion  in  many  of  our  pulpits,  we  know  this  ptefer- 
ence  not  to  be  for  written  prayers  in  general,  but  as 
an  alternative  and  a  w»y  of  escape  from  peculiar  and 
unnecessary  faults  in  prayers  with  which  the  observ- 
ers are  often  afflicted.  We  cannot  assent  to  such  a 
remark,  but  we  have  a  deep  impression  of  the  needless 
imperfection  of  our  present  standard,  and  desire  to 
speak  that  impression  with  emphasis.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  our  standard  niav  be  so  raised  that  all  would 


ready  mentioned. 'Bingham,  Orig.  EceL  bk.  xiii ;  Pal- 
mer, ttrigines  Liturgicar;  Leigh  ton,  Works,  ii,  422;  Siil- 
ton,  Pr>te  Works  (I'hiladel.  1K.»0),  i,  1MJ  sq.  (against 
forms) ;  .Shields,  The  Book  if  Comm.  Prayer  as 
ed  by  the  Westminster  Divines  A.D.  1661,  with  a  histoti- 
cal  and  liturgical  Treatise  (Philadelphia,  1867,  l'nm); 
Brownell.  Family  Pruyrr-book  (Introduction);  Butler, 
Common  Prayer  Illustrated,  ch.  i ;  Princeton  ftetittr,  vii, 
389  sq. ;  xviii.  487  sq. :  xxvii,  445  sq. ;  Herc+rtburtfh 
■ftewetr,  Jan.  1*68,  art.  vii;  Evangelical  QuarUrty  Jle- 
rtew,  Jan.  1869,  p.  80. 

Formularies,  a  general  name  for  the  articles  of 
religion,  forms  of  service,  etc.,  adopted  by  any  partic- 
ular church.   See  Creeds ;  Confessions;  Liturgy. 

Formula  Concordlee.  See  Concohh,  Formu- 
la OF. 

Formula  Consensus  Helvetica.  Sec  Hel- 
vetic Confessions. 

Fornication  (rn:tri,  taznuth',  iropvtta,  illicit  sex- 
ual intercourse,  especially  of  a  married  woman).  See 
Adl'i.tkky.  From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses  morals  had  become  very  much 
corrupted,  and  not  only  the  prostitution  of  females,  but 
of  boys,  was  very  common  among  many  nations,  and 
even  made  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  Hebrew  words  Icadesh,  a  prostitute  boy, 
and  ked'shuh,  the  feminine  of  it,  which  words  properlv 


feel  the  transition  from  extemporaimous  to  written  ]  and  originally  mean  a  person  religiously  set  apart  and 
prayers  as  a  descent  and  a  defection.  When  we  ob-  |  consecrated  to  the  flagitious  vice  in  question  (Deut. 
serve  the  special  satisfaction  of  thousands  of  devout  |  xxiii,  18;  1  Kings  xiv,  24;  Job  xxxvi,  14;  Gen. 

1  xxxviii,  21,  22;  Numb,  xxi,  1 ;  Deut.  xxlii,  18;  Hos'. 
iv,  14).  How  great  the  corruption  of  manners  with 
reference  to  the  marriage  relation  was  among  the 


worshippers  with  what  appear  to  us  the  indefinite  and 
comparatively  barren  forms  of  the  English  liturgy, 
we  sec  the  great  power  of  a  few  striking  points  of  pro- 
priety in  public  prayer  to  engage  the  heart  of  true  de- 
votion" (January,  1817,  p.  81,  82). 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Kichard  Watson  ( In- 
stitutes, ii,  607)  is  just  and  temperate,  viz.  that  there 
are  advantages  in  each  mode  of  worship,  and  that, 
when  combined  prudently,  tho  public  service  of  the 
sanctuary  has  its  most  perfect  constitution.  Much, 
however,  in  the  practice  of  churches  is  to  Ihj  regulated 
by  due  respect  to  differences  of  opinion,  and  even  to 
prejudice,  on  a  point  upon  which  we  are  left  at  liberty 


Egyptians  appears  from  Herodotus  (ii.  111)  as  well  as 
the  Bible.  The  wife  of  one  of  tho  oldest  kings  was 
untrue  to  him.  It  was  a  long  time  before  a  woman 
could  be  found  who  was  faithful  to  her  husband;  and 
when  one  was  at  last  found,  the  king  took  her  without 
hesitation  for  himself.  With  impudent  shamelessnc** 
f'otiphar's  wife  seeks  to  seduce  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxix, 
7).  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  is  also  not  very 
favorable  to  tho  Egyptian  women.  Thus  tbey  are 
represented  as  addicted  to  excess  in  drinking  wine, 


by  the  Scriptures,  and  which  must  therefore  be  ranked  j  as  even  becoming  so  much  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable 

to  stand  or  walk  alone,  or  "to  carry  their  liquor  dis- 
creetly" (Wilkinson's  Egypt.W,  1C7).'  To  prevent  those 
evils  to  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  re- 
fused to  oppose  any  decided  resistance,  Moses  made 
the  following  regulations:  1.  That  among  the  Hebrews 
no  prostitute,  either  male  nor  female,  should  lie  toler- 
ated ;  and  that  if  the  daughter  of  a  priest  especially 
were  guilty  of  fornication,  she  should  l»e  stoned  and 
her  body  burnt  (Lev.  xxi,  9);  because  these  things,  as 
Moses  observes  in  Lev.  xix,  29;  Deut.  xxiii,  17.  18, 
were  a  great  alnmiination  in  the  sight  of  God.  Fur- 


things  prudential.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
things.  Christians  must  give  place  to  each  other,  and 
do  all  things  ''in  charity." 

Among  the  modern  Protestant  churches,  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  use 
forms  of  prayer  to  tho  exclusion  (generally)  of  free 
prayer  in  public  worship.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  uses  liturgical  forms  for  sacraments  and  oth- 
er services,  and  free  prayer  in  worship.  The  Pres- 
hytcrian  churches  use  free  prayer  (Directory  of  War- 
n\ip,  ch.  v).    The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 


have  liturgical  forms  for  certain  services,  but  gen-  ther,  in  order  that  priests  of  avaricious  minds  should 
erally  use  free  prayer  in  worship.  A  movement  to-  '  not,  in  imitation  of  other  nations,  make  crimes  of  this 
wards  more  full  liturgical  services  has  l*en  going  on  kind  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  he  enacted,  2.  That 
for  some  time  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  See  the  price  of  prostitution,  though  presented  in 
Gran  an  KEFOKMKitCiii-itcii,  and  Litirot.  A  ten-  j  for  a  vow,  should  not  he  received  at  the 
dency  in  the  same  direction  appears  to  have  arisen  1  (Deut.  xxiii,  18).  This  law,  it  seems,  was  sometimes 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (see  :  violated  in  the  times  of  the  kings  (2  Kings  xxiii,  7). 
Shield*,  Liturgia  Erpurg-ita,  Philadel.  1864;  see  nl«o  ■  He  also  enacted,  3.  That  tho  man  who  had  seduced  a 
Baird.  Entaxia,  or  the  Presbyterian  liturgies.  N.  York,  female  should  marry  her,  and  in  case  the  father  would 
1855.  iKino;  reprinted  In  l^ondon  as  .4  Chapter  on  Lit-  not  consent,  should  pay  the  customary  dowry,  viz. 
urgies,  edited  by  Thomas  Binney.  185(5, 18mo).  In  the  thirty  shekels :  in  case  violence  had  been  offered,  fifty 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Robert  Lee.  of  i  shekels (F.xod.  xxi i,  16;  Pent,  xxii,  23-29).  This  law 
Edinbu-gh,  was  tried  before  the  General  Assembly  in  I  uptiears  to  have  originated  in  nn  ancient  custom  nl- 
1859  for  using  a  book  entitled  Prayrrsfr  Pubh'c  Wor-  I  luded  to  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  1  12.  Finally,  to  secure  tho 
skip  in  the  public  services  of  Old  Grayfriars'  Church,  ]  great  object,  ho  enacted,  4.  That  any  "one  who,  when 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Assembly  enjoined  Dr.  J«ee  to  ;  married,  was  not  found  to  be  a  virgin,  as  she  professed 
discontinue  the  practice.  But  the  tendency  went  on  ;  before  marriage,  should  be  stoned  before  her  father's 
and  in  1867  appeared  Euchologum,  fir  Rook  »f  Prayers,  house  (Deut.  xxii,  20,  21),  These  laws,  it  must  be  ad- 
being  Forms  of  Worship  usved  by  the  Churcfi-terrice  So-  j  mitted,  were  severe :  but  prostitutes  of  both  sexes,  r.  t- 
rviy  (Edinb.  and  Lond.  1867%  under  the  auspices  of  i  withstanding  their  severity,  were  set  apart  in  the  time 
Dr  Lee  and  Dr.  Macleod.  See,  besides  the  works  al-  1  of  the  kings  for  the  service  of  idols  (Prov.  ii,  16  19 ; 
III.— R  K 
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V,  3-6 ;  vii,  5-27 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  24 ;  xv,  12 ;  Amos  ii, 
7;  vll,  17;  Jer.  iii,  2;  v,  7  ;  Jobn  viii,  8-11).  Among 
the  Greek*  and  Romans  of  the  apostles'  day  licentious- 
ness was  fearfully  prevalent.    Sec  Harlot. 

In  Scripture  this  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  its 
symbolical  than  in  its  ordinary  sense.  In  the  Proph- 
ets woman  is  often  made  the  symbol  of  the  church  or 
nation  of  the  Jews,  which  is  regarded  as  affianced  to 
Jehovah  by  the  covenant  on  Mount  Sinai.  In  Ezek. 
xvi  there  is  n  long  description  of  that  people  under 
the  symbol  of  a  female  child,  growing  up  to  the  stat- 
ure of  a  woman,  and  then  wedded  to  Jehovah  by  en- 
tc  in.:  into  covenant  with  him.  Therefore,  when  the 
Israelites  acted  contrary  to  that  covenant  by  for- 
saking God  and  following  idol*,  ibey  were  very  prop- 
erly represented  by  the  symbol  of  a  harlot  or  adul- 
teress offering  herself  to  all  comers  ( Isa.  i,  2;  Jer.  ii, 
20;  Ezck.  xvi;  Hon.  i,  2;  iii,  II).  Thus  fornication, 
or  adultery  (which  i*  fornication  in  a  married  state), 
became,  and  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  idolatry  itself 
(Jer.  iii,  8,  9;  Ezek.  xvi,  26,  29;  xxtii,  37).  See 

InOLATKY. 

Forojulian  Manuscript  {Codex  Forojuliensis), 
an  important  copy  of  the  early  Latin  version  of  the 
(Jo«|>els  at  Triuli,  published  in  part  by  Blanchini  (E can- 
gel.  QuiulntpUx,  append.).  Mark's  Gospel  is  partly  at 
venice  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  partly  at  Prague,  the 
last  having  liecn  edited  by  Dobrowsky  in  1778.— Scriv- 
nor,  Introi.  p.  265;  Trogelles,  in  Home's  ItUrvd.  iv, 
254.    See  Latin  Versions. 

For  sisal,  Pktkr,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  was  born 
at  Smalund  in  1736,  and  was  educated  at  Gottingen. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  natural  science,  travelled  ex- 
tensively, and  died  on  an  Eastern  tour  at  Djcrim,  in 
Yemen,  July  11, 1763.  His  name  is  mentioned  here  on 
account  of  his  Iksciiptiones  Attimalium,  ovium,  ampliibi- 
or  urn,  etc.,  qvte  in  itinrre  orimtaU  obscrvtivit  P.  Forsla', 
published  after  his  death  (Copenh.  1775.  4to);  Flora 
-Fggptiaco-Arahica  sire  description**  plaiUarum,  etc. 
(ed.  C.  Niebnhr  (Copenhagen,  1775,  4to);  and  /cone* 
rerum  naturaJium,  etc.  (Copenhagen,  1776,  4to),  which 
are  of  value  for  the  natural  history  of  Scripture. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Iiiog.  Generate,  xviii,  198. 

Forster,  Bartholomams,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  born  Aug.  12, 1753.  He  was 
ordained  a  secular  priest  in  1776,  and  went  then  to  Al- 
tenottingen.  Here  lib  opposition  to  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  etc.,  brought  him  into  trouble.  He  finally 
ltecame  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  literature  in 
the  Gymnasium  of  I^ndshut  in  1803.  Among  his 
writings  are  Entlarvter  Aberylaubrn  bei  Rrliquim,  Bil- 
dem,  etc.  (MOnchen,  1803): — Ton  d.  Intereste  d.  rtjmi- 
schn  Curie  an  Ablassen  u.  Bruderschafltn  t.MOn.  1»03). 
— Herzog,  Reat-EnrgUop.  iv,  436. 

Forster,  Johann,  an  eminent  German  theologian 
and  scholar,  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1495.  He  lie- 
came  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Zwickau,  and  assisted 
Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1W5  he  was 
made  pastor  of  St.  Moritz  at  Augsburg  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Luther.  His  zeal  for  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
o»tcn  brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  colleagues  at 
the  university.  He  even  attacked  Blarer  and  Gico- 
lam|Mtdius.  A  visiting  committee,  sent  from  Stutt- 
gard  in  1540,  laid  the  matter  before  the  duke,  who  de- 
cided against  For»tcr.  The  latter  retired  to  Nurem- 
berg, from  v  hence  he  proceeded  to  Ratishon,  and  in 
1513  accepted  a  call  to  Schleuslngen.  He  finally 
succeeded  Cruciger  as  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Wittenlwrg.  In  1554  he  assisted  Me- 
hinctbon  in  the  Osiandrian  controversies,  and  died  at 
Wittenberg  Dec.  8, 1556.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con. Dictionnrium  J/ebraicum  Novum,  etc.  (Basel,  lb&7, 
fol.),  founded  purely  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  and 
throwing  out  Rabbinical  sources  of  information.  His 
letters  arc  of  considerable  importance  fr>r  the  history 
of  that  time.— Herzog,  Real-Encgklp.  iv,  436.  There 


is  an  elaborate  article  on  Forster  in  the  Ztitschr'fi  f. 
d.  hist.  Theolvgie,  1HII9,  p.  210  sq. 

Forster,  Nathaniel,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Stadscombe,  Devonshire,  Feb.  3,  1717; 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1729;  obtained  a  prebends!  stall  in  the  cathedral 
of  Bristol  and  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale  in  1754.  in 
1757  he  became  preacher  ut  the  Rolls,  and  died  Oct.  20 
in  that  year.  He  wrote  It*  faction*  on  the  high  Antiq- 
uity nf  Government,  Arts,  and  Sciences  in  Egypt  (Oxf. 
174:1,  8vo):— .4  Dissertation  on  Jtuephus's  Account  <f 
Jem,  Ch,ist  (Oxf.  1749)  i-Blblia  I/ebraica  sine  pmctis 
(1750,  2  vols.  4to) : — Popery  destructive  of  the  Ecidences 
»f  Christianify  (Oxf.  1746). — Biog.  liritannica,  s.  v. 

Forster,  William,  a  memt>er  of  the  Society  nf 
Friends,  was  I  orn  at  Tottenham,  England,  in  1794. 
He  was  carefully  trained  by  his  p:irant*.  who  Mere  ex- 
cellent "  Friends,"  and  at  nineteen  l>egun  to  exercise 
his  gifts  as  a  "  minister."  Most  of  his  life  was  devo- 
ted to  missionary  journeys  through  the  British  Islands, 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  on  his 
ihird  visit  to  which,  "with  an  antislavery  address  to 
the  president  and  governors,"  he  died  in  Tennessee, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  preceding 
year,  1*52,  he  visited  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  and 
printed  a  large  number  of  books  and  tracts  in  Italian 
for  circulation.  Everywhere  he  scattered  blessings 
by  word  and  deed,  "leaving  his  mark  for  good  on 
everything  he  set  his  hand  to."  His  son.  William 
E.  Forster,  is  (l8fi*t)  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  eminent  Liberal  in  politics. — Secbohm, 
Memoir,  of  William  Former  (London,  1865,  2  vols.); 
Chiistian  Remembrancer,  January,  1866,  art.  iv. 

Fort,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
Heb.  words:  ''X'S,  metsad*  (so  called  as  a  place  of  ly- 
ing in  icait),  a  castle,  esp.  on  a  hill,  Ezck.  xxxiii,  27 
(elsewhere  usually  "  stronghold") ;  or  fern.  rn*Xp. 
metsudah',  a  similar  kind  of  fastness,  e.  g.  the  citadel 
of  Zion,  2  Sain,  v,  9  (elsewhere  "fortress,"  etc.). 
tir?2,  maoz'  (so  called  from  its  strength),  a  stronghold, 
fortified  by  nature  and  art,  Dan.  xl,  19  (elsewhere  usu- 
ally "strength,"  etc.).  p*~,  dayck'  (so  called  from 
looting  out),  a  u-atch-tmrer,  especially  a  scaling-towcr 
in  a  siege,  2  Kings  xxv,  1 ;  Jer.  Iii,  4;  Ezek.  iv,  2; 
xvii,  17  ;  xxi,  22 ;  xxvi,  8.  PH*X^,  metsurah'  (so  call- 
ed as  being  compact),  a  fottijica&m,  e.  g.  in  the  fiego 
of  a  city ;  generally  for  defence  ("  fenced  city,"  q.  v.), 
but  also  for  assault,  Isa.  xxix,  3.  5£  j,  o'phel  (q.  v.), 
a  mount  (so  culled  from  its  tumulus  form),  Isa.  xxxit, 
14  (elsewhere  "tower,"  "stronghold").  -JC'C,  mis- 
gab'  (so  called  from  its  height),  a  refuge  (as  often  ren- 
dered;  also  "tower,"  "defence"),  Isa.  xxv,  18.  See 
Fortification. 

Fortia  d' Urban,  Marquis  of,  was  born  Feb.  18, 
1766.  and  died  at  Paris  Aug.  4, 1843.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  the  Military  School  in  Paris,  he  en- 
tered the  army  in  1773,  but  resigned  his  commission 
in  1779  to  attend  to  an  important  suit  in  Rome  before 
the  papal  court  of  appeals  (the  Rota),  pending  the  de- 
cision of  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  antiquities,  and  mathematics.  He  was  a 
prolific  author,  and  wrote  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  of 
which  we  mention  Principes  et  Qunt'ons  tie  Mora's 
Naturrlle  (Paris,  new  ed.,  1834,  2  vols.  12mo): — Direc- 
tum pour  la  Conscience  cTun  mi  (Paris,  1K21, 12mo). — 
Chnmologie  de  la  tie  de  J  rent- Christ  (Paris,  1827,  8vo, 
and  1SK».  12mo) :— Note  sur  la  Genie  du  Christianisnt 
(Par.  18"0,  8vo)  -.—Essii  sur  rorigine  de  Ficritun,  etc. 
(Paris,  1832,  8vo):— Sur  Us  trois  systemes  d~Eaiture 
den  Fgt/ptiens  (Paris,  1833, 12mo)  :-—Essai  sur  t immor- 
tality de  tame  et  sur  la  resurrection  (Paris,  1835, 12mo) ' 
— Discovr*  prononcfr  au  Crrclr  de  Morale  Univtrtette 
(Paris,  1835  9, 12roo):— Mem  ires  pour  servir  a  Fhistmre 
de  r  introduction  du  Ch>  istianisme  dans  les  Gauies  (Par. 
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1  >'<-.  8vo).  He  was  also  a  collaborator  in  the  Chef*-  !  Africa,  Iwtween  the  trade  of  the  East  and  the  Went, 
d  (Kurrt$  dej  P«rt*  dt  Ptifli*  (Paris,  15  vols.  8vo),  ,  and  between  the  religious  feeling  of  the  whole  earth, 
an.l  the  A  nmalta  de  it  Phi'utopkie  Chrrlirwtr.— Hoefer,  has  been  the  common  battle-field  at  all  the  jrreat  na- 
Soue.Biog.  GtntraU,  xviii,  217-221.  (J.  W.  M.)  tions  of  antiquity,  and  of  modern  times,  where  ruin 
Fortification.  The  Hebrews  had  several  terms  and  desolation,  oftentimes  repe  ited,  have  been  spread 
which  include  the  idea  of  military  walls,  and  which   over  every  habitable  place.    Stones  from  six  to  fifty 


feet  in  length,  with  suitable  proportion.*,  can  still  bo 
detected  in  many  walls  of  the  cities  of  tho«e  regions, 
wherever  tjuurrics  existed;  from  Nineveh,  where,  be- 
neath the  surface,  there  still  remain  ruins  and  walls 
•  >f  bogs  stones,  sculptured  with  bas-reliefs,  originally 
painted,  to  Babylon,  and  Bassorah,  where  bricks,  sun- 
dried  or  baked,  end  stamped  with  letters,  are  yet  found, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  plains  of  the  rivers  where  that  m 

Sec  Arciii- 


are  variouslv  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  "fort, 
"fortress,"  -  fenced  city,"  "castle,"  " atrong-riohl," 
"mound,"  "trench,"  etc.,  all  of  which  see  in  their 
places. 

inventions  for  the  defence  of  men  In  social  life  are 
older  than  hi«tory.  The  walls,  tower;',  and  gutea  rep- 
resented on  Egyptian  monuments,  though  dating  l>ack 
to  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 

liear  evidence  of  an  advanced  state  of  fortifications —  j  terial  alone  could  bf  easily  procured 
of  walls  built  of  squared  stones,  or  of  squared  timber  ,  TOCTUBK* 
judiciously  placed  on  the 
summit  of  scartiod  rocks, 
or  within  the  circumference 
of  one  or  two  wet  ditches, 
and  i 'unit-lie.!  along  the  top 
with  regular  battlements  to 
protect  the  defenders  (sec 
Wilkinson,  i,  407  sq.).  All 
these  are  of  later  invention 
than  the  accumulation  of 
unhewn  or  rudely-chipped 
ancemented  stones,  piled  on 
each  other  in  the  form  of 
walU,  in  the  so-called  Cy- 
clopean, Pelasgian,  Etrus- 
can, and  Celtic  styles,  where 
there  are  no  ditches,  or  tow- 
ers, or  other  gateways  than 
mere  openings  occasionally  left  between  the  enormous  !  As  among  the  Hebrews  there  was  no  system  of 
blocks  employed  in  the  work.  As  the  first  three  construction  strictly  so  called,  but  simply  an  applica- 
•tylea  occur  in  Etruria  they  show  the  progressive  ad-  tion  of  the  means  of  defence  to  the  localities,  no  uni- 
of  military  architecture,  and  may  lie  considered  i  fortuity  of  adaptation  existed,  and  therefore  we  refer 


Ancient  A-i-yriana  attacking  it  Kurt. 


a*  more  primitive,  though  perhaps  posterior  to  the  era 
when  the  progress  of  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of 
Joshua,  expelled  several  Canaanitish  tribes,  whose 
system  of  civilization,  in  common  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  Western  Asia,  bore  an  Egyptian  type,  and  whose 


a  Fort. 

remarkably  high,  or, 
rather,  were  erected  in  very  elevated  situations. 
When,  therefore,  the  Israelites  entered  Palestine,  we 
may  assume  that  the  "fenced  cities"  they  had  to  at- 
tack were,  according  to  their  degree  of  antiquity,  for- 
tified with  more  or  less  of  nrt.  but  a"  with  huge  stones 
in  the  lower  walls,  like  the  Etruscan.    Indeed,  Asia 


to  the  foregoing  as  specimens  of  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  this  subject  that  occur  on  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments,  and  to  other  explanations  which 
are  given  under  the  several  terms  in  other  part*  of 
this  work.    See  also  City:  Sikoe;  War,  etc. 

The  wall,  ROTHi  chomah',  was  sometimes  double  or 
triple  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  5),  successively  girding  a  rocky 
elevation  ;  and  "  building  a  city"  originally  meant  the 
construction  of  the  wall.  See  Wall.  Before  wall- 
towers,  r*^3^,  migdalrth' ',  were  introduced,  the  gatT 
of  a  city,  originally  single,  formed  a  kind  of  citadel, 
and  w  as  the  strongest  part  of  all  the  defences :  it  was 
the  armory  of  the  communitv,  and  the  council-house 
of  the  authorities.  "  Sitting  in  the  gate"  was,  and 
still  is,  synonymous  with  the  possession  of  power,  and 
even  now  there  is  commonly  in  the  fortified  gate  of  a 
royal  palace  in  the  East,  on  the  floor  above  the  door- 
way, a  council-room  with  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence 
the  sovereign  sometimes  sees  his  people,  and  where  ho 
may  sit  in  judgment.  Hence  the  Turkish  government 
is  not  unfrequently  termed  the  Porle,  and  in  this  sense 
allusion  to  gates  often  occurs  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
tower,  H^S,  tirri'nch,  was  another  fortification  of  the 
earliest  date,  being  often  the  citadel  or  last  retreat 
when  a  city  was  taken ;  or,  standing  alone  in  some 
naturally  strong  position,  was  intended  to  protect  a 
frontier,  command  a  pnss,  or  to  be  a  place  of  refuge 
and  deposit  of  treasure  in  the  mountains,  when  the 
plain  should  lie  no  longer  defensible.  This  was  the 
kind  of  citadel  which  defended  passes,  and  in  the 
mountains  served  for  retreat  in  times  of  calamity,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  royal  treasures ;  and  it  was  on 
account  of  the  confined  space  within,  and  the  great  ele- 
vation of  the  ramparts,  that  private  houses  frequently 


ill***"  7"'a'  '•"**i  *"i  «<-■•  ^  ^  upon  their  summit,  as  was  the  case  when  the 

Minor,  Armenia,  Svria,  and  even  Jerusalem,  still  bear         '    1  '        '   '  \  .....      ,  . 

marks  of  this  Beat  ancient  system,  notwithstanding  h»r,ot  Hahaf'  reived  Joshua  s  spies  m  Jericho  (Josh, 

that  this  region,  the  connecting  link  between  Asia  and  ii,  1).    Watch-towers,  net-  m:zpnh',  and  rrs,  n. 
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tah\  used  by  shepherds  all  over  Asia,  and  even  now  | 
built  on  eminenc  es  above  some  city  in  the  plain,  in  or- 


der to  keep  a  look-out  upon  the  distant  country,  were 
already  in  use,  and  occasionally  converted  into  places 
of  defence  (2  Cbron.  xxvi,  10 ;  xxvii,  4).    See  Tow- 
kr.    The  gateways  were  closed  by  ponderous  folding- 
doors,  1?C,  tha'ar,  the  valves  or  folib),  D^rs?,  dela- 
tha'yim,  being  secured  by  wooden  liars :  both  the  doors 
and  bars  were  in  after  times  plated  with  metal.  See 
Gate.    A  ditch  £?  5^n,  cheyt),  where  the  nature  of  I 
the  locality  required  it,  was  dug  in  front  of  the  ram-  ; 
jwrt,  and  sometimes  there  was  an  inner  wall,  with  a  ; 
second  ditch  before  it.    See  Ditch.    As  the  experi-  j 
eiico  of  ages  increased,  huge  "counter  forts,"  double  \ 
buttresses,  or  masses  of  solid  stone  and  musonry  (not 
bulwarks),  were  built  in  particular  parts  to  sustain  the 
outer  wull.  and  afford  space  on  the  summit  to  place 
military  engines  (2  Chrou.  xxvi,  15).    See  Fknckd 
City;  Mi'xmox. 


Modern  I'ertlan  Fort. 

Fortress,  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the  follow- 
ing Hebrew  terms:  ""S'a,  matter'  (from  its  intrench- 
nunt\  f/rtification,  Jer.  x,  17  (elsewhere  "bulwark," 
"  fenced  city,"  etc.).  fH^XIS ,  metsudnh'  (from  its  secu- 
rity), a  cattle,  espec.  poet.,  2  Sam.  xvii,  2  ;  Psa.  xviii, 
2,  3;  lxxi,  3;  xei,  3;  cxliv,  2  (elsewhere  usually 
"stronghold").  IK?,  mibtsar'  (as  being  inacressiblt ), 
a  fortified  place,  Isa.  xviii.  8;  xxv,  12;  xxxiv,  13; 
Ho*.  x,14;  Amos  v,9  (elsewhere  "fenced  city"  |_«bv-]» 
"stronghold,"  etc.).  T7"Z,  maoz'  {from  its  strmgfh), 
a  stronghold,  Jer.  xvi,  19;  Dan.  xi,  7,  10  (elsewhere 
*•  strength,"  etc.).    See  Fortification. 

Fortnnati&ntU,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  was  of  Afri- 
can origin,  and  an  active  participant  in  the  strifes  which 
agitated  the  Church  in  the  4th  century.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Milan,  A. I).  855,  he  joined  in  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius,  but  after  S57  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  characterized 
by  Jerome  as  useful,  though  incorrect  in  style.—  Hoe- 
fer,  Xovr.  Biog.  Grntrale,  xviii,  232 ;  Ceillier,  Jlistoire 
des  Autrurs  PccUsuutiques,  t.  vi,  p.  11.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fortuna'tUS  (Gnccized  ♦nprovrnroc).  a  disciple 
of  Corinth,  of  Koman  birth  or  origin,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, who  visited  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  returned,  along 
with  Sti'phnnua  and  Acliaicus,  in  charge  of  that  apos- 
•le's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  f  hurcji  (1  Cor.  xvi, 
17),  A. lb  54.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  three 
Corinthian  brethren  wcro"thev  which  are  of  the  house 
ot  Chloe"  (oi  XXoi/r\  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  i,  11 ;  tint 
the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the  apostle  must  in 
that  case  be  interpreted  in  eh.  xvi  as  speaking  of  their 
presence,  would  become  sarcasm  too  cutting  for  so  ten- 
der a  heart  as  Paul's  to  have  uttered  among  hi*  vale- 
dictions. "The  household  of  Stephanas"  is  mention- 
ed in  chap,  i,  16  as  having  been  baptized  by  Paul 
himself:  perhaps  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus  may  have 
been  members  of  that  household.  There  is  a  For- 
tunatus mentioned  at  the  end  of  Clement's  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who  was  possibly  the  same 
person. 

Fortunatus,  Venantius,  Honorlus  demen- 


ti anus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  a  Latin  poet,  was  l>orn 
about  A.D.  5:10,  near  Treviso,  in  Italy.  He  studied 
grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  and  law,  and  became  so 
distinguished  as  an  orator  as  to  receive  the  surname  of 
"  ScholastJcissimus."  From  Italy  he  came  to  France, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  was 
received  with  favor  at  the  court  of  Sigehert,  king  of 
Australia,  in  honor  of  whose  marriage  with  Branhilde 
(560)  he  wrote  one  of  his  poems.  Having  gone  to 
Poitiers,  he  became  preacher  and  confessor  of  the  con- 
vent to  which  the  former  queen  Radegunde  and  her 
sister  had  retired.  Hero  he  continued  bis  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  studies  with  great  ardor,  and  be- 
came connected  with  Gregory  of  Tours  (q.  v.)  and  oth- 
er dignitaries  of  the  Church.  He  was  appointed  bish- 
op of  Poitiers  in  599,  but  died  soon  after,  probably 
alwut  609.  He  wrote  eleven  Uioks  of  poetry  on  di- 
vers subjects;  hymns,  many  of  which  have  been  used 
by  the  Church  ;  epistles  to  different  bishops,  especial- 
ly to  Gregory  of  Tours ;  stories  dedicated  to  his  pro- 
tectors, Kadegunde  and  Agnes,  which  have  given  rise 
to  an  unfounded  accusation  of  improper  intimacy  be- 
tween them ;  the  life  of  St.  Martin ;  an  explanation  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  etc.  He  was  the  first  to  use  rhyme 
with  a  certain  degree  of  mastery,  though  with  consid- 
erable license ;  he  also  mastered  the  trochaic  tetrame- 
ter. His  best  known  hymns  are  VeriUtt  Regis  prodr- 
tmt,  and  Pange  Lingua  Gluriosi,  which  are  incorporated 
into  the  Koman  breviary.  They  may  be  found  in  Dan- 
iel, Thesaurus  !lymnoli*gicus,  i.  100  sq.,  and  are  given, 
with  Neale's  translations,  by  Sclu.ff,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Hi,  596  sq.,  and  in  Schaff.  Christ  in 
Song  ( New  York,  1869).  A  Commentary  on  the  A thtina- 
sum  Cr*ed  is  attributed  to  him ;  Wateilnnd  vindicates 
his  authorship  of  it  (ll'onb,  Oxford.  IMS,  iii,  134  sq.), 
but  Lucchi  and  other  critics  deny  it.  Muratori  con- 
jectured (without  adequate  ground)  that  Fortunatus 
was  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  itself.  His 
writings  were  collected  bv  Brower,  Opera  Omnia ; 
published  also  in  DM.  Max'.  Patrum  (1677).  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Lucchi  (Rome,  17*0-7,  2  vols.  4to; 
reproduced  in  Migne,  Patrolngia  /Mtina,  vols.  Ixxii  and 
lxxviii).  A  full  account  of  the  writings  of  Fortunatus 
is  given  in  Ceillier,  Auteurs  Sacres  (Paris,  1862),  xi, 
402  sq.  See  also  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Big.  Gmertile,  xviii, 
227  31. 

Fosbrooke,  Thomas  Prni.r.Y,  a  distinguished 
archa!ologlst,  was  born  in  London  Mny  27,  1770.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  elected  scholar 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1786.  Iu  1794  he  be- 
came curate  of  Horsley  ;  in  1810,  curate  of  Walford; 
in  1830,  vicar  of  Walford.  He  died  January  1,  1M2. 
His  archaeological  writings  arc  very  valuable.  His 
works  are  British  M«nachi*m :  Manners  and  Customs  of 
Monks  and  Xuns  in  England  (I.ond.  new  ed.  IMS,  imp. 
s'vo): — F.neyrLijMdla  of  Antiquities,  Classical  and  jl/e- 
<lLmil  (now  ed.  I.ond.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo): — Arts, 
Manufactures,  etc.  if  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (London, 
1 833  5,  2  vols.  fcp.  8  vo).  A  memoir  of  his  life  is  { re- 
tixed  to  the  British  Momuhism. 

Fofisorcs,  Fossorii.    Sec  CoriAT*. 

Foeter,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  preacher 
and  author,  was  born  r.t  Danvers,  Muss..  June  12, 
1750,  and  graduated  nt  Vale  College  in  1774.  Near 
the  close  of  his  college  course,  having  been  appointed 
to  take  part  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  baptism 
on  the  Pedobiiptist  side,  his  investigations  made  him  a 
convert  to  Baptist  views.  He  pursued  his  studies  in 
theology  tinder  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Stillman.  of  Boston,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Leicester,  Mass.. 
in  1776.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  successively  at 
Newport,  K.  I.,  and  at  New  York.  During  the  prev- 
alence of  yellow  fever  in  1798  be  declined  to  seek  im- 
munity from  it  by  leaving  his  post  of  duty,  and  died 
from  the  pestilence,  Aug.  26.  He  was  a  diligent  and 
zealous  preacher,  a  devoted   pastor,  and  respecta- 
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He  scholar.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  The  Washing 
tf  Regeneration,  or  the  Divine  Right  of  Immersion: — 2. 
Primitive  B  ipt  sm  define.!: — 3.  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Stven'y  Weeks  of  Daniel  (Newport,  1787).    (L.  E.  S.) 

Foster,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Nonconform- 
ist divine,  was  born  ut  Exeter  in  16S>7.  He  began 
preaching  as  an  Independent  in  1718.  In  1724  be  be- 
came a  Baptist,  succeeding  the  eminent  Gale.  His 
eloquence  gained  for  him  enthusiastic  popularity. 
I'ope,  Savage,  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  his  eulo- 
gists. Hut,  with  all  his  personal  virtues  and  popular 
talent*,  "  he  neither  professed  nor  possessed  much  zeal 
for  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  He  pub. 
lished  Sermon.*  (Lond.  1745,  4th  cd.  8vo): — Discourses 
on  Natural Religion  aud  th'.  Social  Virtues  (Lond.  1741'); 
and  an  Essay  on  Fundamental*,  especially  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  His  most  important  work,  and  that 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  Defence  of  the  Use- 
fulness,  Truth,  ami  Errellency  of  the  Christian  R'ligion, 
written  against  Tyndale  (Lond.  1734,  3d  ed.  8vo).  He 
died  in  1753.    (L.  E.  S.) 

Foster,  John,  the  celebrated  essayist,  was  born 
at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  17,  1770.  "  In  early  life 
he  was  set  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  having  joined  a  Baptist  church,  he  entered 
the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  On  the  completion  of 
his  studies  he  began  preaching  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Being  somewhat  unsettled  in  his  doctrinal  views,  he 
sought  a  connection  with  the  "  General  Baptists,"  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  himself  at 
Dublin.  Returning  to  England,  he  labored  success- 
ively at  Chichester,  Frome,  and  Downend.  His  mod- 
erate success  as  a  preacher  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  unquestioned  intellectual  power  and  his  liter- 
ary reputation.  While  residing  at  Downend  he  pro- 
duced the  Ess  tys  which  have  won  a  permanent  place  t 
in  English  literature.  Becoming  disabled  for  labor  in 
the  pulpit,  be  removed  to  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  and 
gaTe  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  For  thir- 
teen years  he  was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  Eclec- 
tic Review.  In  1*19  he  published  his  essay  On  the 
Erils  of  Pojmlttr  Ignorance,  which  he  esteemed  his  l>est 
production,  though  it  has  never  attained  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  essay  On  Drrisim  of  Character.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Eclectic  Review  were  published  in 
1840.  in  two  volumes.  A  volume  selected  from  these 
has  been  published  in  this  country.  He  died  Oct.  15, 
1(*I3.  Since  his  death  have  appeared  Iscturts  delivered 
at  Ihoadinead  Chapel,  Bristol  (2  vols.),  a  discourse  on 
Missions,  an  essay  On  the  Importance  of  Rtligvm,  writ- 
ten as  an  introduction  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  lb-ogress, 
and  an  unfinished  essay  On  the  Improvement  of  Time. 
His  Life  and  Cnrrespomlencr,  edited  by  J.  E.  Ryland 
(lH4»i),  is  a  work  of  great  interest  (republished  in  Bos- 
ton). A  letter  written  late  in  life,  nnd  then  first  pulw 
lished,  disclosed  the  fact,  l>efore  unsiisftected,  that  he 
had  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment.  His  writings  are  marked  by  strong, 
original,  often  sombre  thought,  stimulating  to  the  best 
principles  and  purposes.    (L.  E.  S.) 

Fothergill,  Samuki,  an  eminent  Quaker  preacher, 
was  horn  Sept.  y,  1715  (<>.  S.),  travelled  and  preached  in 
many  part*  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  North 
America,  and  died  June  15,  1772.  He  wrote  Itrntarks  on 
an  I  delrrss  to  ihr  People  called  Quakers,  etc.  ( 1761, 8vo) : 
—Reply  to  E.  Oven  on  Water  Baptism  (1763,  Svo):  — 
U'ter,  (lS161._AllilK.ne,  Dictionary  ./ Author*  s.  t.  ; 
Kose,  vii,  423. 

Foucher,  Pahl,  a  learned  French  abbot,  was  lorn 
at  Tours  in  1704.  and  died  at  Paris  in  1778.  He  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  showed  more  fond- 
ness for  the  ancient  languages.  His  chief  work,  Trait* 
ku'  -n'qne  de.  U  Religion  aV»  Perse*,  inserted  in  the  .Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (torn,  xxv,  xxvii, 
— ax,  xxxi,  xxxix;  German  truncation  by  Kleuker, 


Kiga,  1781-8, 2  vols.  Ato\  combats  the  opinion  of  Hyde 
th-t  the  Persians  had  preserved  natural  religion  und 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.    A  supplement,  after  the 
I  appearance  of  Du  Perron's  Zend  A  rtsta,  retract*  many 
!  of  his  previous  opinions.    His  next  most  important 
i  work,  Recherches  sur  C Origine  et  la  Nature  de  la  Rel'g- 
I  ion  des  tirtcs,  also  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acad- 
j  emy, considers  the  gods  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  pan 
.  theon  as  only  deified  men,  and  claims  a  historical  W 
sis  for  their  myths.— Hoofer,  Acme.  Jiiog.  Getter,  xviii, 
1  284,  285. 

j    Foucher  de  Chartres.    See  Fclciieriua. 

|  Foulis,  Henry,  was  born  about  1638,  and  died  in 
1685.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  was  ordained 
fur  the  ministry,  but  devoted  himself  to  history.  We 

j  have  from  him,  History  of  the  wicked  Plots  ami  Con- 
spiracies of  our  pretended  Saints,  etc.  (Lond.  1662,  and 

|  Oxford,  1674,  M.):~History  of  the  Romish  Treasons 
and  Usurjtations,  etc.  (Oxford,  1671,  fol.) ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Watt,  Cabala,  or  the  History  of  the  Conrenticle 
Uncased  (1664,  4to) :  —  Sermons,  etc.  —  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  a.  v. ;  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Foulques  de  Neullly.    See  Fclco. 

Foundling  Hospitals  are  institutions  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  children,  especially  illegitimate 
ones,  abandoned  by  their  parents.  They  owe  their 
origin,  it  is  said,  to  the  desire  of  preventing  infanti- 
cide and  the  exposure  of  children.  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  infanticide  and  abortion  not 
only  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent,  but  were  tolerated, 
nuy,  in  certain  cases,  even  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and 
by  the  opinions  of  philosophers  (see  Plato,  De  Repub. 
v,  460,  C. ;  Aristotle,  PcJit.  vii,  16;  Livy,  Hist,  xxvli, 
37;  Ci  cem,  Dt  l^g.  iii,  8,  et  al.).  The  exposure  of 
children  was  a  still  more  prevalent  custom,  commend* 
ing  itself,  wo  may  suppose,  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  parents  as  less  cruel  than  infanticide,  since  it  prom- 
ised a  chance,  at  least,  of  saving  life.  The  foundling 
became  the  slave  of  the  individual  or  community  at 
whose  expense  it  was  cared  for  and  educated.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  finding  of  exposed  infants,  places  of  public 
resort  were  chosen  for  the  exposure,  such  as  market- 
places, temples,  road-crossings,  wells,  etc.  In  Athens 
the  rynosarges,  and  in  Rome  the  columna  lactnrin.  were 
usually  selected  for  this  purpose.  Frequently  tokens 
(creptrndid),  as  rings  or  other  costly  ornaments,  or,  in 
the  case  of  poor  parents,  trinkets  of  small  value,  were 
deposited  with  the  child,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
some  one  to  receive  it,  or  as  a  me  ins  of  identifying  the 
child,  should  its  parents  afterward*  wish  to  recover  it- 
Gibbon,  treating  of  the  limitations  of  paternal  author- 
ity in  his  chapter  on  Roman  jurisprudence  (Hist,  iv, 
:W4,  N.  Y-  1852).  says:  '"The  exposition  of  children 
was  the  prevailing  and  stuhltorn  vice  of  antiquity;  it 
was  sometimes  prescril»ed,  often  permitted,  almost  al- 
ways practised  with  impunity  by  nations  who  never 
entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  paternal  power;  and 
the  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart, 
represent  with  indifference  a  popular  custom  which 
was  p  dliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and  compjs- 
slon."  As  some  relief  to  the  dark  shading  of  this  pic- 
ture, and  yet  a  proof  of  its  correctness,  we  may  in- 
stance the  praise  which  Strain)  (lib.  xvii)  In-stow's  on 
the  Egyptians,  and  .Elian  (CunVs  Historur,  ii,  7)  on 
the  Bceotian  Thebes,  because  their  laws  und  customs 
forl>ade  the  killing  or  exposure  of  children ;  as  also 
the  statement  of  Tacitus  {  De  Mor.  Germ.  1!»),  that  the 
Germans  reckoned  infanticide  a  crime.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  they  ex-sised  children  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  them. 

Though  the  laws  of  Mixes  contained  no  express  pro- 
visions on  this  subject,  the  .lews  rightly  interpreted 
their  spirit  as  forbidding  this  unnatural  conduct  (seo 
Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  5;  Josephus,  Contra  Apion,  ii,  24; 
Philo  Judxus,  iJe  begib.  Special,  ad  prjecept.  6  et  7). 
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Tlic  teaching  of  Christianity,  by  causing  infanti- 
cide and  child-exposure  to  lie  regarded  a*  sins,  gradu- 
ally wrought  a  change  in  the  Uwi  and  customs  in  re- 
gard to  them,  though  the  first  Christian  emperor*  did 
out  venture  to  forbid  exposure  as  a  crime.  Constari- 
tine,  however,  termed  it  a  sort  of  murder,  and,  prompt- 
ed perhaps  by  t'.e  humane  Lactantitis,  nought  in  his 
decrees,  A.D.  315, 322,  831,  to  prevent  the  murder,  sale, 
giving  in  pawn  or  exposure  of  children,  by  making 
provision  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  those  whose 
ptreuts  were  too  poor  to  support  them  (Codex  Tkiodu*. 
lit),  xi,  tit.  27),  and  by  depriving  parents  of  the  hope 
of  recovering  exposed  children,  or  making  good  the 
expenses  incurred  by  those  who  had  received  and 
maintained  them  {Codex  Theodos.  lib.  v,  tit.  7,  Ite  Ej> 
pnritit,  1.  i,  p.  487,  ed.  Hitter).  The  cruel  custom  was, 
however,  not  entirely  prohibited  until  the  lutter  half 
of  the  4th  century,  when,  under  Valcntinian  and  his 
colleagues,  such  murders  were  brought  "  within  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law"  (Codex  Justin. 
lib.  iv,  tit.  52).  A  further  advance  of  opinion  in  the 
right  direction  was  indicated  by  a  special  law  of  Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  529,  which  forbade  the  enslavement  of 
foundlings  (Codex  Justin,  lib.  viii,  tit.  he  luf.iut.  Ex- 
jxji.  1.  iii). 

Some  suppose  that  foundling  hospitals,  or  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  character,  were,  at  a  very  early  jhv 
riod,  establi.-hed  at  or  near  the  colttmtut  Utcttmn  at 
Rome  and  the  cyntMiuyes  at  Athens,  mentioned  above 
as  places  of  exposure.  The  Justinian  Codes,  by  the 
term  hnphotrojuKum  (jiptporpo^dov),  mentioned  in 
connection  with,  but  as  distinct  from,  other  institu- 
tions (for  the  relief  of  strangers,  the  poor,  orphans, 
etc.),  appear  to  refer  to  hospitals  for  foundlings.  An 
establishment  of  the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
at  Treves  in  the  6th  or  7th  century.  The  Capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  employ  the  Justinian  term  brephotro- 
phui  apparently  with  referencu  to  foundling  hospitals, 
though  the  Franks  at  that  time  regarded  foundlings  as 
the  property  of  those  who  should  receive  ond  educate 
th;?m.  The  earliest  foundling  hospital  concerning 
which  we  have  any  authentic  information  was  that 
founded  at  Milan,  A.D.  787,  by  Datheus,  a  priest,  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  of  infanticide.  If  the  child 
had  not  been  baptized,  salt  was  strewed  between  its 
swuddling-clotbes  before  bringing  it  to  the  hospital  to 
denote  that  fact.  The  children  were  ruckled  by  hired 
nurses,  supplied  with  necessaries,  taught  some  handi- 
craft, and  at  seven  years  of  age  discharged  as  free- 
born.  In  1070  Oliver  de  la  Trau  founded  at  Montpel- 
Her  the  order  of  the  I/ospkaiirii  Siantl  Spinous,  one 
of  whose  vows  was  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  foundlings.  Since  that  time  hospitals  for 
foundlings  have  been  gradually  established  in  most 
European,  and  Spanish,  and  Portuguese- American 
states,  to  the  most  important  of  which  only  we  have 
space  to  refer.  Attached  to  the  hospital  of  the  Spirito 
•Santo  in  Home  is  one  for  foundlings,  with  accommo- 
dations for  3WK)  children;  the  number  annually  re- 
ceived is  about  8<t0,  some  of  whom  are  sent  to  the 
country  to  he  nursed;  the  mortality  in  the  hospital 
was  (l»<f>!>)  57  per  cent.,  and  still  greater  In  the  coun- 
try. Th»«  Sprifale  dttjl  Inn-  rrnti  at  Florence  was  found- 
ed in  1316;  here  special  means  are  Uiken  to  identify 
each  child  by  securely  fastening  a  leaden  tadge, 
stamped  with  a  certain  number,  around  the  neck.  The 
use  of  tokens  of  some  sort,  attached  to  the  person  or 
clothing  of  the  child,  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  other  hospitals. 
There  are  many  other  foundling  hospitals  in  Italy  to 
provide  for  the  numerous  foundlings,  for  whom  it  is 
stated  that  Naples  mules  the  I  est  provision  (1K5;>). 
The  Hntpicf  dt*  Knj'atu  Twin's  at  Paris  was  founded 
in  1640  by  Vincent  de  Paul.  In  this,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  France,  in  order  to  secure  secrecy  in  debit- 
ing the  child,  a  turning-box  (torn)  is  provided,  in 
which  the  child  is  placed,  and  a  bell  rung  for  its  re- 


moval without  the  person  who  brought  it  being 
A  decree  in  1811  ordered  that  such  hoxea  should  l>e 
provided  for  all  Uks  French  foundling  hospitals,  Lut, 
owing  to  a  conviction  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  foundlings  since  that  time  waa  due  largtlv 
to  the  lours,  they  were  retained  in  1856  in  only  65  of 
the  141  hospitals  then  existing  in  France.  In  1*56  the 
number  of  foundlings  in  France  was  estimated  at 
120,000  under  12  years  of  age,  when  the  administrative 
control  ceases ;  and  60,000  to  70,000  between  the  apes 
of  12  and  21.  The  proportion  of  foundlings  to  popula- 
tion was  1  to  353;  to  births,  1  to  39;  the  annual  num- 
l>er,  25,000  to  30,000,  of  whom  nine  tenths  were  illegit- 
imate. The  average  life  of  the  foundliiu'8  was  only  4 
years ;  the  mortality  52  per  cent,  the  first  year,  and  78 
per  cent,  up  to  12  years ;  while  the  general  average 
for  the  community  was  only  50  per  cent,  up  to  21  years. 
The  male  foundlings  constituted  18  per  cent  of  the 
convicts  and  prisoners,  and  the  female  one  fifth  of  the 
prostitutes  in  that  country.  Foundling  hospitals  are 
numerous  in  Belgium,  where  the  number  of  abandoned 
children  was  estimated  in  1*59  to  be  1  to  18  births. 
In  1826  there  were  only  two  foundling  hospitals  in 
Holland  ;  that  of  Amsterdam  receives  al  out  3U0O  chil- 
dren annually.  There  is  a  well-managed  one  in  Vi- 
enna, founded  in  1784  by  Joseph  II.  and  others  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  the  system  of 
maintaining  such  institutions  is  said  to  be  no  longer 
regarded  with  favor  in  Germany.  In  Spain  the  num- 
ber may  be  reckoned  at  60  to"  70,  with  some  18,0tH> 
foundlings,  with  larger  proportional  uumbers  for  Port- 
ugal. The  great  hospitals  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg are  said  to  he  well  manuged  under  strict  govern- 
mental su|>crvision,  to  which  annually  great  numbers 
of  children  are  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire,  very  many  of  which  die  on  the  way.  The 
children  are,  it  is  said,  carefully  educated,  those  of  su- 
perior promise  specially  so;  and  many  of  them  Isecome 
useful,  the  females  as  governesses,  teachers,  etc.,  and 
the  males  as  engineers  and  mechanics.  Recruits  for 
the  army  and  navy  are  also  supplied  from  these  hospi- 
tals. Foundling  hospitals  are  numerous  in  Sweden, 
where  the  average  of  illegitimate  births  is  said  to  l»e 
large,  1  to  11  in  the  country,  and  1  to  2  in  Stockholm. 
Norway  has  fewer,  and  also  a  less  proportion  of  ille- 
children.  The  foundling  hospital  in  London 
established  in  1739  through  the  effcrts  of  captain 
Thomas  Coram,  but  not  opened  fully  until  1756,  from 
which  time  to  1760,  4  years,  14.P34  children  were  re- 
ceived into  it,  but  only  4400  lived  to  be  apprenticed,  or 
30  per  cent.  In  view  of  this  frightful  nu^tality,  and 
the  ahuses  in  the  matter  of  admission,  aud  the  difficul- 
ty of  correcting  th«  m  or  adequately  providing  against 
their  recurrence,  Parliament  withdrew  its  grant  of  pult- 
lic  funds,  and  the  institution  '4ceased  to  be  a  receptacle 
for  foundlings,"  and  was  made  a  hospital  for  poor  ille- 
gitimate children  whose  mothers  are  known,  and  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  and  sailors  killed  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  One  was  also  established  in  Dublin  in 
1780,  in  which  the  mortality  is  said  to  have  been  even 
greater  than  in  London.  The  average  yearly  admis- 
sions from  1805-1825  were  about  2MH>.  A  foundling 
hospital  has  been  established  in  Canton,  but  had  not, 
up  to  1859.  much  influence  in  preventing  infanticide. 
The  most  important  ones  in  America  are  those  in  the 
cirj'  of  Mexico  and  Rio  Janeiro.  There  are  no  found- 
ling hospitals  in  the  United  States  where  provision  is 
made  for  foundlings  in  common  with  other  objects  of 
public  or  private  charity,  and  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren is  comparatively  small.  Whether  such  institu- 
tions may  or  may  not  have  proved  beneficent  under 
the  conditions  of  ancient  or  media- vnl  society,  we  can- 
not at  this  day  determine,  bnt  the  trial  of  them  as  parts 
of  the  systems  of  the  charitable  and  philanthropic 
agencies  of  modern  times,  either  as  controlled  and  sup- 
|*»rtcd  in  w  hole  or  part  by  the  state,  or  as  left  to  the 
care  and  direction  of  private  benevolence,  presents  re- 
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Hilts,  we  think,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  their 
founders ;  and  the  general  tendency  of  opinion,  espe- 
cially in  Protectant  countries,  is  against  their  useful- 
nesa  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  ends. 
Granting  that  they  may  have  Mine  effect  in  diminish- 
ing the  frequency  of  direct  infantic  ide  (which,  how- 
ever, their  statistics  do  n»t  prove),  they  certainly  tend 
to  increase  the  number  of  children  abandoned  by  their 
parents,  while  the  frightful  mortality  connected  with 
them  would  seem  to  demonstrate  thut  there  can  l«  no 
actual  saving  of  hum  in  life  through  such  establish- 
ments. We  lielieve  that  vastly  more  children  have 
prematurely  died  from  causes  inseparably  connected 
with  their  transmission  to  and  treatment  in  these  hos- 
pitals than  would  have  been  destroyed  outright  by 
the  parents  from  the  same  motives.  Statistics  seem 
clearly  to  show  that  they  tend  to  foster  licentiousness, 
increase  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  and  relax 
morals.  In  reviewing  all  the  facts,  the  language  of 
the  author  of  the  article  Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  the 
Enryclop.  Britannica,  xiv,  444,  8th  ed.),  seems  hardly 
too  strong:  ''Foundling  hospitals,  from  the.  mortility 
in  them,  even  under  the  best  management,  seem  to  l»c 
amongst  the  most  pestilent  institution*  of  mistaken 
Irenevolencc." — .NVtr  /truer. Cyclop,  vii,  634  fill);  Beck- 
raann,  History  of  Invention*,  ii,  434  449  (Bohn's  cd.); 
('asset's  Magazine,  i,  123  4;  Knight,  Popular  History 
of  Engttml,  vii,  118-19 ;  Chamlters,  Enryrloptrdut,*.  v. ; 
Encycl-p.  Britannica,  s.  v. ;  Guerry,  Slatistiaue  .yforal' 
dr  la  France;  Benoiston  de  Chuteauneuf,  Conn  It  ra- 
tion* $ur  hi  Eifans-trouvej  dans  Us  principalis  itaU  oV 
C  Europe.  (J.W.M.) 

Fountain,  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing  Hebrew  terms:  1,  Properly  and  usually 
a'ym  (lit.  the  eye),  so  called  from  flowing  (Gesenius, 
Thes.  Iltb.  p.  1017),  a  natural  source  of  tiring  water. 
See  En-.  2.  Likewise  ^""2,  mayan  (from  the  same 
root),  a  well-watered  place  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  6,  "well"); 
also  a  single  spring  (as  rendered  in  Psa.  lxxxvii,  7; 
civ,  10)  of  running  water  (Lev.  xi,  30 ;  Josh,  xv,  9 ;  1 
Kings  xviii,  ii;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  4;  Psa.  Ixxiv,  15; 
cxiv,  8;  Prov.  v,  lfi;  viii,  24;  xxv,  2fi;  Cant  iv,  12, 
15;  Isa.  xli,  18;  Ho».  xiii,  15;  Joel  lit,  18);  spoken 
of  the  tide  or  influx  of  the  sea  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  2). 
Its  force  and  meaning  nre  Unfortunately  sometime* 
o«sc  tired  by  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.,  "  well,"  as  in 
Exod.  xv,  27  ;  in  Elim  "  were  twelve  urlls  of  water;" 
that  is,  not  artificial  wells,  but  n,tt»ral  f,>unta;w>,  as 
still  seen  in  wady  Ghurundel  (Burtlett's  Eorty  Days 
in  the  De.«rt,  p.  43).  These  two  words,  on  the  con- 
trary, like  the  corresponding  Greek  miyij,  always 
denote  a  stream  of  "  living"  nr  constantly-running 
water,  in  op|>o*ition  to  standing  or  stagnant  pools, 
whether  it  issues  immediately  from  the  ground  or  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  See  Aix.  3.  "Z"?,  maUtu'a 
(*o  called  from  gushing  or  bubbling  forth),  a  native 
rill  (tig.  of  the  vitil  Mow,  Keel,  xii,  •';  elsewhere  liter- 
ally a  "spring"  in  general,  Isa.  xxxv,  7;  xlix,  10). 
4.  ~"ip*3,  malvr'  (so  called  from  huving  l>een  opened 
by  digging),  an  artillcial  source  of  flowing  w  ater,  used 
both  literally  ami  figuratively,  but  mostly  in  such 
phrases  as  "fountain  of  life"  "(Prov.  xiii.  14),  "foun- 
tain of  wisdom"  (xviii,  4),  etc. ;  occasionally  rendered 
"spring,"  "well,"  etc.  ."».  Improperly  "T,  h»r,  or 
•^S,  ba'yir  (Jer.  vi,  7),  which  designates  only  a  pit  or 
standing  water.  See  VTeli..  The  idea  of  a  fountain 
Is  also  implied  in  the  phrase  Z"Z  SHf-ftS,  tnntsa'  ma', 
f/im,  or  going  f.rth  «f  waters  ("spring,"'  2  Kings  ii,  21 : 
Psa.  cvii,  33,  35;  Isa.  xli,  18;  lviii,  11  ;  "course,"  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  30);  as  likewise  in  '  5,  gal  (from  its  roll- 
ing down  the  water),  or  n?a,  gullah',  a  purling  stream 
or  overflowing  fountain  ("  spring,"  Cant,  iv,  12 ;  Josh, 
xv,  19;  Jndg.  i,  15).    See  ToFiMjnariiiCAi.  Tkkmh. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  the 


Land  of  Promise  to  the  nation  migrating  from  Egypt 
by  way  of  the  desert,  noue  would  l>e  more  striking 
than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the  ground.  In- 
stead of  watering  hi*  field  or  garden,  as  in  Egypt, 
"with  his  foot"  (Shaw,  Tractls,  p.  408),  the  Hebrew 
cultivator  was  taught  to  look  forward  to  u  land  "drink- 
ing water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  a  land  of  brook*  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths  springing  from  alleys 
and  bills"  (Dent,  viii,  7 ;  xi,  11).  In  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  "the  few  living,  perhaps  perennial  springs," 
by  the  fact  of  their  rarity,  assume  an  importance  bard, 
ly  to  lie  understood  in  moister  climates,  and  more  than 
justify  a  |>oetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over 
the  discovery  of  one  (Numb,  xxi,  1 7).  But  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  fhort-livrd,  are  remarkable  fur 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  esj»eciully  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  it*  lakes  throughout  its  whole 
course  (Stanley.  PaU.t.  p.  17,  122,  123,  295,  373,  509; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  344).  1  he  raring  or  fountain 
of  living  water,  the  ''eye"  of  the  landscape  (see  No.  1), 
is  distinguished  in  nil  Oriental  language*  from  the  ar- 
tificially sunk  and  cnclo*<  d  well  (Stanley,  p.  5<r9).  Its 
importance  is  implied  by  the  number  of  topographical 
names  compounded  with  Kn  or  (Arab.)  Am:  En-gcdi, 
Ain-jidy,  "  spring  of  the  gazelle,'*  may  serve  as  a  strik- 

I  ing  instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  29;  see  Belaud,  p.  708; 

*  Bobinson,  i,  504;  Stanley,  A  pp.  §  50).  Fountains  are 
much  more  rare  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  thnn 
on  the  western.  There  are  a  few  among  the  moun- 
tains of  (iilead  ;  but  in  the  great  plateaus  of  Moab  on 
the  south,  and  Bushun  on  the  north,  they  arc  almost 
unknow-n.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  and  in  part  from  the  dryness  of 
the  climate.  Huge  cisterns  and  tanks  were  construct- 
ed to  supply  the  want  of  fountains.  See  Cistkkx. 
Some  of  the  fountains  of  Palestine  are  of  great  size. 
All  the  perennial  rivers  and  streams  in  the  country 
have  their  sources  in  fountains,  and  draw  compara- 
tively little  strength  from  surface  water.  Such  are 
the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  at  Dan  and  Banias;  of  the 
Ahana  at  Fijeh  and  Zehedany  ;  of  the  Leontes  at  Chal- 
cis  and  Baalbek  ;  of  the  Orontcs  at  A  in  and  Lebwch  ; 
of  the  Adonis  at  Afka,  etc.  Palestine  is  a  country  of 
mountains  and  hills,  and  it  abounds  in  fountains  of 
lesser  note.  Tho  murmur  of  their  waters  is  heard  in 
every  dell,  and  the  luxuriant  folia  e  which  surrounds 
them  is  seen  on  every  plain.  For  a  good  classifica- 
tion of  these  natural  springs,  see  Bobinson's  Physic  >l 
Grog,  of  Ptiis'ine,  p.  2:'8  sq. ;  und  for  descriptions  of 
manv  of  them,  see  Tristram's  Laud  of  Itrotl,  ami 
Sepp's  l/.Ugr  Jjnid. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  these  fountains  to  supply 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  Palestine  with  wi.ti  r. 
Hence,  in  Oriental  cities  generally,  public  fountain?  i.ro 
frequent  (Poole,  Euglishic.  in  Eg.  i,  180).  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  this  kind  are  at  Tyre,  w  here 
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several  copious  spring*  were  surrounded  with  massive 
walls,  so  as  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height. 
Aqueducts,  supported  on  arches,  then  conveyed  it  to 
the  city  (Porter,  Handb.fur  Syria  ami  /'.//.  p.  142,  555, 
890).  One  of  less  extent  convened  an  uhundaut  sup- 
ply to  Damascus  from  the  great  fountiin  at  Fijeh. 
Hence  no  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  {Early  Trav.  p.  294).  At  Beyrut  there 
is  an  ancient  aqueduct  that  brings  water  from  a  source 
at  least  twenty  miles  distant,  and  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Thomson,  Ijmd  and  Hook, 
I.  48).  An  aqueduct  some  ten  miles  in  length  brought 
water  to  Jerusalem  from  a  fountain  near  Solomon's 
Pools  liy  subterranean  channels.  In  these  may  per- 
haps he  found  the  "s-aled  fountain"  of  Cant,  iv,  12 
(Hasselquist,  p.  145;  .Maundrell,  Early  True,  p.  457). 
Traces  of  fount  lins  at  Jerusalem  may  probably  lie 
found  in  the  names  En-Rogcl  (2  Sjra.  xvii,  17),  the 
"Dragon-well"  or  fountain,  and  the  "unto  of  the 
fountain"  (Xeh.  ii,  18,  11).  But  Jerusalem,  though 
mainly  dependent  for  its  supply  of  water  u|khi  its  rain- 
water cisterns,  appears  from  recent  inquiries  to  have 
possessed  either  more  than  one  perennial  spring,  or 
one  issuing  by  more  than  one  outlet  (see  Robinson,  i, 
343, 345;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii,  458,  468 ;  com  p.  Ezek. 
xlvii,  1,  12).  With  this  agree  the  "  fotM  perennis 
aqua-"  of  Tacitus  (Hidt.  v,  12).  and  the  vearuv  dvtK- 
Xtlirroc  ovaranv;  of  Aristeas  (Josephus,  ii,  112,  edit. 
Havercamp;  compare  Kaumer,  p.  238;  Kitto,  Physical 
tieogr.  p.  412,  415).  See  Jkrihai.km.  In  the  towers 
built  by  Herod,  Josephus  says  there  were  cisterns  with 
Xrt\eoi»|iy i/fiuTa  through  which  water  was  |»oured  forth 
(  War,  v,  4,  I) :  these  may  have  lieen  statues  or  figures 
containing  s|>outs  for  water  after  ltoman  models  (Plin. 
Epiit.  v,  6;  Uist.  A'of.  xxxvi,  15, 121).  The  fountain 
of  Nazareth  l)ears  a  traditional  antiquity,  to  which  it 
has  probaMy  good  derivative,  if  not  actual  claim  (Rob- 
ert*, Vttwt  in  Palestine,  i,  21,  29,  33;  Fisher,  Views  in 
Syria,  i,  31 ;  iti.  44).    See  Nazarktii. 


Fountain  >i  Nsa&relli. 

The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully in  Palestine  has  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm  springs  which  are 
found  near  the  S<"i  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Id  .e  hive  be  mi  f  tmous  fmin  time  immemorial  for 
their  medicinal  propaifie*  (  Pliny,  Hi*t.  Nat,  v,  15; 
Mghtfoot.  "pp.  ii,  2J4).  Thev  are  confined  to  the  vol- 
canic valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  all  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated  with  sulphur.  The  temperature  of  that  of  Title* 
rias  is  114°  Fahr.  (Porter.  Han  look  for  Syr.  and  /W. 
p.  311,  320,  423).  '  hie  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  f  ullirrhoe.  mentioned  by  Josephus  a*  a  [dace  re- 
gTt  .'il  to  by  H-Tod  in  his  last  illness  (  War,  i,  33,  5 ; 
Kitto,  Phy<.  Ueogr.  o  f  Pal.  p.  120. 121 ;  Stanley,  p.  2*5). 
His  son  Philip  built  the  town,  which  he  named  Tibe- 
rias (the  Hamath  of  Josh,  xix,  35),  at  the  sulphureous 


hot  springs  on  the  aouth  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii,  2,  8;  Hasselquist,  Travels,  App.  p.  2*3;  Kit- 
to, p.  114;  Burekhardt,  .Syria,  p.  328,  830).  Other  ho* 
springs  are  found  at  seven  miles'  distance  from  Tibe- 
rias, and  at  Omkeis  or  Amathe.  near  Gadara  (ReUnd. 
p.  775;  Burekhardt,  p.  276,  277 ;  Kitto,  p.  116,  U«> 
See  Caixirrhok. 

From  the  value  of  such  supplies  of  water  in  arid 
countries,  fountains  figure  much  in  the  poetry  o« 
the  East  as  the  natural  images  of  perennial  bless- 
ings of  various  kinds.  In  the  Scriptures  foun- 
tains are  made  the  symbols  of  refreshment  to  the 
weary,  and  also  denote  the  perpetuity  and  inex- 
haustible nature  of  the  spiritual  comforts  which 
God  imparts  to  his  people,  whether  by  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  or  through  the  ordinances  of  pub- 
lic worship.  There  are  also  various  texts  in  which 
children,  or  an  extended  posterity,  are,  by  a  beauti- 
fullv-apt  im:yr,  described  as  a  fountain,  and  the 
father  or  progenitor  as  the  source  »r  spring  from 
which  that  fountain  Hows  (DeuL  xxxiii,  28;  Psa. 
Ixviii,  26;  Prov.  v,  16,  18;  xiii,  14,  etc.).  See  Wa- 
tkr. 

The  FocxTAtx-OATT.  Cprn  ■>?*?,  tha'ar  ha- A  yi*. 

Sept.  iri>\n  nw  'Aiv  or  aiYtiV.Vulg.  porta  fontis;  A. 
V.  M  gate  of  the  fountain")  at  Jerusalem  was  in  the 
first  or  old  wall,  along  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  south 
of  the  Dung-gate,  and  adjoining  the  Pool  of  Siloaru 
(from  which  it  doubtless  derived  its  name),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropojon  (Strong's  Harm,  and  Etp*. 
A pjiend.  p.  11).    See  J  kri  salem. 

Fouquer6,  Dom  Antoise-Micuku  a  learned  Ben- 
edictine of  the  Congregation  of  St.Maur,  was  born  at 
<  'hateauroux  in  1641,  and  di"  I  at  Mcaiix  Nov.  3. 17(W. 
He  was  made  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  mona«i*ry  of 
St.  Pierre  de  Mauriac,  where  he  acquired  the  reputation 
of  lieing  an  excellent  professor,  especially  of  Greek. 
In  1678  he  was  appointed  superior  of  his  convent,  and 
filled  the  post  for  fifteen  years,  after  which  he  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  F.imn  at  Meaux,  where  he  died. 
His  works  are,  (1)  a  IaUin  translation  of  a  work  of 
Dionysius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  points  of 
controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Unman  Cath- 
olics, published,  together  with  original  text,  under  the 
title  of  iHonytti  patriarch  r  C"nstan/im>po!itaii  super 
Cahiiiistarum  trroiibus  ac  real*  imprimis  pnr.<entia  /?<*■ 
upon/in;  and  with  the  preceding,  (-')  a  l.atin  transla- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  A.P. 
1672,  under  the  title  of  8ytu<du*  BetUem>tira  pro  reilx 
pntsentia  anno  1672  cehbrata,  ynrre  tt  far.  (Pari*,  1676, 
8vo).  (By  the  advice  of  Francois  Cojftbefil  and  A.  Ar- 
nuuld,  these  translations  were  revised  and  corrected, 
and  a  new  edition  published  in  1678,  the  latter  under 
the  title  of  Syw»lus  Hur»*otyt»il<mapr»  reati  pr>rt*ntia\. 
(8)  Under  the  tiseudonymc  of  Tamaguinus.  Celebris  hit- 
toria  Monnthelitamm  atone  Hwrii  cmtrorersia  tenth- 
niM  octo  cmnprehenm  (Paris,  167*,  8vo),  a  work  which 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest. — II oefer,  Aba*.  Buy. 
Generate,  xviii,  309-10. 

Fotiquet,  JKAS-FRA?tr;om,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Central  Asia  in  the  early  part 
of  the  lXth  century."  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  language,  idioms,  and  the  theogony  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  and  was  struck  with  their  points  of  r»~em- 
blance  not  only  to  Christian  doctrine,  but  especially 
to  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
According  to  him,  the  Chnu-King  (sacred  book  of 
Confucius)  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  Genesis  and  the 
praises  uddre-sed  to  Wen-wang  nnd  to  Tcheoii-Koung 
in  the  Chi-King  are  only  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Mev 
«iah.  One  can  see  how  much  this  ingenious  interpre- 
tation would  aid  in  proselyting  the  Chinese,  who  thus 
had  only  to  change  the  names  of  their  deities  to  claim 
priority  in  holding  the  doctrines  of  revelation  over 
Christians  themselves.  Strict  theologians  attacked 
his  opinions  and  censured  his  moans  of  conversion; 
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nevertheless,  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  1720,  pope  Clem- 
ent XI  made  him  bishop  of  Eleutberopolis.  He  was 
recommended  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  criticising  Fourmont'a  Chinese 
Grammar.  His  Tabula  Chnmologica  hatorim  *iniar, 
1729  (on  3  sheets),  contains  a  list  of  the  Chinese  mon- 
urchs,  and  the  chief  events  of  their  reign,  and  a  com- 
plete series  of  the  Xianhao,  or  names  of  years  (new  edi- 
tion by  Seutter,  Augsburg,  1746).  He  wrote  also  a  let- 
ter to  the  duke  de  La  Force,  and  inserted  in  toni.  v  of 
lMtres  edijiantes,  which  furnishes  curious  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  Chinese  army  and  the  bonze*. — Hoefer, 
Now.  Jiiog.  Generate,  xviii,  332. 

Fourier,  Fran Qo is  Charles  Marie,  a  pbilo-. 
eophical  socialist,  was  born  at  Bcsunvoii  April  7,  1772. 
His  father  designed  him  for  trade,  but  he  never  took 
to  it  willingly.  In  179*5  he  entered  the  French  army, 
but  in  1798  he  left  it  and  entered  a  mercantile  house 
at  Marseilles.  I1U  mind  seems  to  have  been  turned 
about  this  time  to  social  questions  by  the  scarcity 
of  food  and  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  poor.  The 
relations  of  capital  to  lalwr,  and  similar  social  prol>- 
lems,  occupied  his  mind  intensely  for  several  years, 
and  in  1808  he  issued  his  first  book,  entitled  Theorir 
des  Qu  ilre  Mouvtnunls  et  des  Destinies  Gtnerales.  *'  It 
is  the  strangest,  most  mystical,  and  most  startling  of 
all  his  works,  though  merely  given  as  a  general  an- 
nouncement of  his  theory.  Surprise  ami  wonder  were 
the  only  efforts  which  it  produced  on  those  who  read 
it,  and  the  few  public  writers  who  reviewed  it.*'  In 
1821  he  removed  to  'Paris,  in  order  to  publish  his  writ- 
ings, and  he  lived  there,  with  some  interruptions,  to 
his  death,  Oct.  10, 1837.  His  principal  works  ore  The~ 
oris  des  ({mitre*  Mourements  ft  des  Ihstinee*  Generate* 
(1808.  8vo)  -.—Trait*  de  I'Assocvition  Dmnestique  Agri- 
cole  (1822,  2  vols.  8vo) : — A*  Xourtau  Mantle,  Indus-trirl 
tt  Socittairt  (1829) ;  a  Licret  <f  annonre  (1830) : — Pieges 
et  Charlatanisme  da  deux  St  des  St.  Simon  et  Owen 
(1831):  —  Im  Fausse  Industrie,  morcelee,  repngnante, 
mensongere,  et  f  Anlulote,t  Imlus'rie  naturelle.  combinie, 
eittrayante.  His  (Euvres  completes  were  published  at 
Paris  in  6  vols.  (1840-4<>).  The  Passions  of  the  Human 
8i>ul,  translated  bv  Morell,  was  published  in  London  in 
1851  (2  vols.  8vo).  "  His  philosophy  may  be  divided 
into  science  and  praxis,  or  his  psychological  and  on- 
tological  theory  and  its  application  in  his  societary 
systetn.  The  first  comprises  what  ho  styles  passional 
attraction,  the  last  its  application  to  society  in  indus- 
trial association.  His  psychology  is  confined  to  an 
analysis  of  the  affections,  from  which  he  infers  that 
the  Newtonian  principle  of  attraction  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  social  and  mental  worlds,  nnd  that  society 
should  Iks  moulded  in  accordance  with  the  diversity 
and  intensity  of  individual  attractions.  Unity  in  di- 
versity and  harmony  in  contrast  is  what  he  professes 
to  achieve  in  his  new  social  system.  This  principle 
of  passional  attraction  is  regarded  by  Fourier  as  his 
^r.tnd  discover}',  which  hnd  been  culpably  neglected 
and  overlooked  by  |«a«t  philosophers"  (Tennemann, 
J/ist.  J'hifos.  §  435).  Among  the  followers  of  Fourier 
are  counted  Considerant.  I'ompery,  Lenmyn,  Henne- 
quin,  Jules  Lechevalier,  and  Transen.  Several  jieri- 
ndicals,  mostly  short-lived,  have  l>eon  established  for 
the  defence  of  Fourierism,  ns  Le  Xoureau  Minute,  l.e 
l'halan»tere,  hi  Phalange,  L.a  Democrntie  Pariju/ue. 
Sev.-ral  attempts  to  carry  out  the  view  of  Fourier  were 
mad<-  in  France,  the  United  States,  ami  liray.il,  but  all 
failed.  See  Camond,  Fourier  und  Am  Syttttn  (London, 
1842,  8vo);  Doherty,  False  Assiwiati-m,  with  Memoir 
of  Fourier  (London,  18-11,  8vn)  ;  Chrisfi'in  Examiner, 
xsxvi,  67;  Methodist  Quarterly  tlee.v,  bib.   See  Com- 

MDMKM. 

Fourier,  Pierre,  of  Mataincourt.  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic religions  reformer,  was  born  at  Mire  (Lorraine) 
Nov.  80, 1665,  and  died  at  Cray  Dec.  9, 1640.  He  re- 
formed the  regular  canons  of  "the  congregation  of  St. 


Sauveur  de  Lorraine,  and  established  the  religievses  of 
the  congregation  of  Notre  Dame  for  the  instruction  of 
girls.  He  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  his  name 
w  as  placed  on  the  list  of  the  beatified  at  Rome  Jan.  29, 
1730.  See  lives  of  him  by  Bedel  (Paris,  1645,  8vo)  and 
Friant  (Nancy,  1746,  12mo).— Hoefer,  AW.  Jiiog.  Gen- 
irate,  xviii,  344-5. 

Fourmont,  IvrtESXE  (Stephen),  a  French  Oricn- 
|  talist,  known  as  Fourmont  the  elder,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  brother,  the  abbe  Fourmont,  was  born  at 
Herhelay,  near  Paris,  June  28, 1683,  and  died  Dec.  19, 
1745.    He  was  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  student, 
and,  being  endowed  with  an  unusually  quick  and  re- 
tentive memory,  stored  his  mind  with  a  vast  amount 
j  of  information  in  regard  to  the  classic  and  Oriental 
languages  and  their  literature.    On  the  death  of  tho 
abbe  Galland  in  1715,  Fourmont  succeeded  him  as 
professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  of  France  and  as 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  London.    Frcret  describes  him  as 
t>cing  of  a  gentle  and  cheerful  disposition,  w  holly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  labors,  and  possessed  of  little  know  ledge 
of  men.  but  offensively  vain  of  his  knowledge.    For  a 
list  of  Fourmont's  numerous  writings,  published  or  in 
I  manuscript,  si  c  hie  life  by  De  Cuigncs  et  Des  Hnutes- 
Karen  (I  ir  d'Eturme  Fourmont  et  Catalogue  de  tes  Ou- 
trages) in  the  second  edition  of  his  Critical  Reflections 
on  Ancient  History,  nnd  Catalogue  des  Overages  de  M. 
Fourtnont  (Amst.  1731),  which  is  said,  however,  to  con- 
I  tain  some  works  only  projected  and  never  completed. 
Besides  his  famous  commentary  on  the  Psalms  and 
Hebrew  poetry,  we  mention  here  only  Meditationet  Sin- 
icte,  romplectens  arttm  tegendi  lingua?  Siuicie  Charac- 
ters (Paris,  1737,  fob),  which  is  the  preliminary  por- 
tion of  the  following,  published  separately:  Lingua 
Sinorum  mandarinic<r  hiereglt-phica  gramma  tica  duplex, 
'  latine  et  cum  charucteribus  Sinensium  (Paris,  1742,  fol.) : 
1  — R+flrxions  sur  rOrigine,  Chsteire  et  la  succession  des 
anciens  peuples,  Chaldicus,  Htbreux,  Pheniciens,  Egyp- 
!  ftViM,  Grecs  jusqu'au  temps  de  Cyrus  (Paris,  1735  and 
1  1747, 2  vols.  4to). — Hoefer,  Xour,  Biog.  General*,  xviii, 
|  354-365;  Rose.  Xew  General  Liog,  IHct.xW,  427;  Quc- 
rard,  La  France  litteraire.    (J.W.  SI.) 

Fowl  is  the  rendering  of  the  follow  ing  Ilcb.  worda 
in  the  Bible:  1.  Usually  C|t?  (oph,  n  Jtier),  vtrmvy, 
any  winged  animal,  a  generic  term  for  the  feathered 
I  race,  frequently  with  the  addition  of  O^TH,  "of  the 
heavens."  2.  -^3?  (a'yit,  so  called  from  rushing  on 
its  prey  ;  compare  Jer.  xii,  9,  where  it  is  speken  of  a 
beast),"  a  rarenous  bird  (Job  xxviii,  7);  as  un  emblem 
of  a  warlike  king  (lea.  xlvi.  11  >;  collect,  for  birds  of 
prey  (Gen.  xv,  11;  Isa.  xviii,  6;  Ezek.  xxxix,  4); 
like  Conor,  as  a  vulture  (Rev.  xviii,  2;  xix,  17,  21); 
{  translated  Jowl  in  (Jen.  xv,  11;  Job  xxviii,  7  ;  Isa. 
xviii,  6.  3.  *VC2t  (tsippor',  so  called  from  its  twitter 
ing;  Chald.  "BS,  Dan.  iv,  9,  11,  18,  30),  a  small  bird, 
,  spec,  a  sparrow  (Pea.  lxxxiv,  4;  cii,  8;  Prov.  xxvi, 
!  2;  xxvii,  8;  Job  xl,  29;  Eccles.  xii,  6,  etc.),  or  simb 
lar  small  birds  (Psa.  xl,  1;  civ,  17;  exxiv,  7;  as 
caught  by  the  fowler,  Piov.  vl,  5;  rii,  23:  Amos  iii, 
5,  etc. ;  also  collect.,  birds  of  any  kind,  Gen.  xv,  10; 
Lev.  xiv,  4-53;  Deut.  iv,  17;  Psa.  viii,  9;  cxlviii,  10, 
etc. ;  and  even  a  bird  of  prey,  Ezek.  xxxix,  4).  occa- 
sionally rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  In  Neh. 
v.  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sense  w  hich 
''fowl"  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerated  among  the 
viands  provided  for  NehcmiarTs  table.  4. 
(Ixirburim'),  "fatted  fowls"  1  Kings  Iv.  23,  as  provi- 
ded for  the  table  of  Solomon,  where  Kimclii  under- 
]  stands  cajtons,  but  Gesenius,  with  the  Jerus.  Targum, 
geese,  so  called  from  the  purenes*  and  whiteness  of 
their  plumage.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  spacious 
poultry-yards,  set  apart  for  keeping  geese  and  other 
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wil  l-fowl,  which  they  fattened  fur  the  table  ;  ami  their 
ixiulterers  liestowed  especial  care  upon  the  geese  (Wil- 
kinson, i,  215 ;  ii,  174,  abridgm.).    See  Fatted  Fowl. 


kuche,  De  gaHis  et  galliitu  ad  arum  Jrhova  n>m  fractis, 
Hint.  1741).  The  Talmud  mention*  geese  (1JX,  Choi. 
xii,  1 ;  Bebor.  vii,  4),  a  well-known  article  of  luxury 


C. •<•-,•  linnijibl  uivl  numbered.    fSrltUt  M>i*<-»yii—rr  m  Tlir'.r*. 
Tit-  1.  A  arrlba.    t.  Men  brlnrlnc  vi  la  »*»k«u.    X.  Otw  of  tlx  f«*Urn  of  (mm.    4.  Tabla,  m  whtrk  «r»  baakrla  «mUlnla(  tip  u4  flowara.    I.  Tha 
acriba  miliar,  IK*  arrnanl  Wf«ra  la*        ard  <•»  nuln  «(  lha  nblt,  «rrill»a  na  a  napi  ra>  h»  Kul<U  la  liU  kaada.   a.  Maa  brlairlnc  Ih*  ro«lt»ca  la  baa 


tag  ub*U 

».    A  bujea  fl.xk  ..f  (mm  brwagbl  by  oiban,  10,  II,  If. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  truncated  "fowls"  is  most  |  with  modern  Jews.  The  Hebrews  were  accustomed 
frequently  ra  wtruva,  which  comprehends  all  kinds  to  play  with  parlor-birds,  especially  children  (Job  xl, 
of  birds  (including  ravens,  Luke  xii.  24) ;  but  in  Kev.  |  29  [24]  ;  Baruch  iii,  17  ;  romp.  Catull.  ii,  1  sq. ;  I'laut. 
xix,  17-21,  where  the  context  shows  that  birds  of  prey  Capt,  v,  4, 5).  Of  thut  form  of  divination  which  drew 
are  meant,  the  Greek  is  rd  opvta.    The  same  distinc-   omens  from  the  appearance  or  flight  of  birds  (Mulhr, 


(ion  is  observed  in  the  apocryphal  writings :  comp.  Ju- 
dith xi,  7 ;  Eeelus.  xs  ii,  4  ;  xliii,  14,  with  2  Mace,  xv, 
83.    Sec  Cock  ;  Spakuow. 

The  following  statements  cover  the  remaining  details. 
Clean  birds  (rnro  TIBX-ba,  Deut.  xiv,  11,  20),  i.  e. 
all  not  named  in  Lev.  xi,  13  19;  Dcut.  xiv.  12-18. 
were  (as  well  as  their  eggs,  CX^S)  used  for  food 
(Luke  xi,  12),  e.  g.  quails  (q.  v.),  chickens,  doves,  also 


Etrxuk.  ii,  1*7  sq.),  an  example  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  lierodian  family  ( Joscphus,  Ant.  xix,  8,  2).  See 
Soothsay kk.  The  fable  of  the  phoenix  (Pliny,  x,  2 ; 
Ovid,  Met.  xv,  .192  sq. ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  73)  is  thought 
by  some  (also  F.wald)  to  b«  alluded  to  in  Job  xxix,  18 
(see  Gesenius,  The*,  llth.  p.  45;}  sq.).  See  generally 
Teniel,  in  the  Thrtaur.  tkeol.  jthilol.  i,  509  sq.  Comp. 
BlsVD. 

Fowler  (some  form  of  the  verb         yata*h'f  to 


wild-f  >wl;  hence  bird-catching  was  vorv  common  (I'sa. 

exxiv,  7;  Aroos  iii,  5;  Hos.  v,  1;  vii,  12,  etc.),  fori  *W  thus  rendered  in  Psa.  xci,  3;  exxiv,  7; 

stool-birds  (Jer.  v,  27 ;    ProT-  vi.  5  5  Jcr-  v»  26 i  11  «»•  «*.        The  act  of  tak- 


which  purpose  nets,  traps,  and 
Ecclus.  xi,31  [37])  were  used  (see  Gescn.  The*,  p.  6»ft), 
Sec  Fowi.r.u.  In  ro'ibing  a  nest  of  its  eggs  or  young, 
however,  the  mother-bird  must  Iki  allowed  to  escape 
(l><?ut.  xxii,  fi  sq. ;  see  Michaelis,  Sgntagm.  Comm.  ii. 
89  sq. ;  Mot.  Rechf,  iii,  181  sq.),  a  prescription  founded 
not  only  on  motives  of  hum  inity  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  28  j 
yet  see  Heumann,  lit  legit  <lie.  ttntu,  Gott.  1748 ;  also 
in  his  .Vor.i  Sylloge  /Hjusrtaft.  p.  282  sq.);  although 
the  Talinudists  (Mishna,  Ctoflfa,  xii,  2)  refer  this  only 
to  clean  birds,  and  make  many  nice  distinctions  in  the 
matter,  with  various  penalties  attached  (Mar ruth,  iii. 
4).  llirds  were  not  regularly  offered  in  sacrifice,  ex- 
cept in  commutation  for  some  costlier  victim  (Lev.  i, 
15-17;  comp  ire  Mishna,  Kinnim,  v,  11).  See  Dovb. 
The  bird  was  first  brought  to  the  altar,  wher»>  the 
priest  (with  his  nail)  nipped  ofT  the  head,  or  rather 
cracked  (P*TO)  the  neck,  so  that  it  still  hung  to  the 
bird  (Lev.  v,  8)  ;  he  then  squeezed  out  the  blood  (suf- 
ficient, at  least,  in  quantity  for  sprinkling),  and  finally 
threw  the  body  into  the  fire,  but  without  the  crop, 
which  (with  its  contents  ami  the  offal)  was  separately 
(bl2)  thrown  into  the  ash-heap  under  the  altar.  Ib- 
fore  the  flesh  was  committed  to  the  flames,  however,  a 
folding  Iwck  or  breaking  of  the  wings  ("C322  73  ») 
is  prescribed,  n  symbol  of  which  the  meaning  is  not 
clear  (see  Dassov,  />  are  ungite  secta,  Yiteb.  1GD7  ;  Es- 


Anclent  Egyptian  fowling  with  the  Throw-nick. 
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on  or  in  the*  ground  (Psa.  cxl,  6 ;  cxlii,  4).  The  form 
of  this  springe,  or  trap  net,  appears  from  two  passages 
(Amos  iii,  6,  ami  Psa.  lxix,  23).    It  was  in  two  part*. 


Ing  birds  by  means  of  nets,  snares,  decoys,  etc.,  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  Scripture,  mostly  in  a  figurative 
and  moral  way  (Prov.  vii,  23 ;  Eccl.  ix,  12 ;  Ezek.  xvii, 

20,  etc.).  The  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures  ex-  which,  when  set,  were  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  and 
bibit  various  scenes  of  hunting  and  fowling;  there  is  slightly  fastened  with  a  stick  (trap-stick),  so  that,  as 

 ti  as  a  bird  or  beast  touched  the  stick,  tiie  parts  flew 

up  and  inclosed  the  bird  in  the  net,  or  caught  the  foot 
of  the  animal.    Sec  Snake. 

By  a  humane  as  well  as  wise  regulation,  Moses  for- 
bade  any  one  finding  a  bird's  nest  to  take  also  the  dam 
witli  the  eggs  or  young  (Deut.  xxli,  6.7),  lest  the  spe- 
peasants,  and  in  others  they  are  shown  as  knocked  j  cies  should  become  exterminated  (Kitto,  Pictorial  Iii- 
down  by  amateur  sportsmen  with  sticks  thrown  at   bit ,  ad  loc.).    See  BtKt>. 


scarcely  any  process  now  followed  which  was  not 
known  in  very  ancient  times.  The  ancients  had  not 
only  traps,  nets,  and  springs,  but  also  bird-lime  smeared 
upon  the  twigs ;  they  used  likewise  stalking-horses, 
setting-dogs,  bird-calls,  etc.  The  Egyptian  paintings 
exhibit  birds  shot  with  arrows  while  upon  the  wing  by 


them  as  they  perched  or  flew  in  the  thickets  or  marsh' 
es.  Game  of  all  kinds  was  u  favorite  food  of  the  Ein  p- 
tians,  and  the  capture  of  birds  was  a  lucrative  occupa- 
tion to  some  and  an  amusement  to  others.  Persons 
engaged  in  this  act  are  represented  as  accompanied  by 
their  families  in  the  boat,  and  often  by  a  favorite  cat 
(q.  v.).  See  Wilkinson,  A  nr.  Eg.  1,  234  sq.  (abridgm.). 
The  Egyptians  were  also  well  skilled  in  preserving 
and  preparing  for  the  table  the  game  thus  secured,  as 
well  as  poultry  reared  by  domestication  (*&.  ii,183  sq.). 
See  Fatte©  Fowl. 


Fowler,  Christopher,  an  eminent  Puritan  di- 
vine, was  born  at  MarlU>rough  in  1611.  and  died  in 
1676.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders 
first  in  the  English  Church,  but  became  a  Presbyterian 
in  1641,  and  signalized  his  zeal  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  preaching.  He  was  made  vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Reading,  but  lost  the  post  at  the  Restoration.  Wind's 
prejudices  doubtless  influenced  his  view  of  Fowler, 
whom  he  calls  "a  conceited  and  fantastical  Preslyte- 
rian."  He  wrote,  1.  Dirmonium  MeruUannm  ('055, 
pt»  i,  4to;  1656,  pt.  ii,  4to):— 2.  A nti-Christian  bias- 


Anrlenl  Keyptlsn  Fowlers  catching  Gee*e,  anil  Poulterer*. 

F%.  1.  A  clear  apara,  far  Um  flap-fiat,  A. k, aad  tba  dacoys, c.  t.  Witching  among  tha  rmh,  4,  Mid  reporting  whan  Uw  trap  la  rrn.lv  to  •j.ri r.(.  g.  Pw. 
In*  along  tba  word  to  4,  tha  man  who  poll  lb*  rcpa.  ',.  Carrying  away  tba  raptured  ganta.  *.  Bring*  It  to  Iba  poullry-bou**,  wbar*  *  pluck*  and 
draw*  tba  bird*,  and  S  aaita  and  bang*  lhain  op  for  ante,  or  7  pota  Uicui  (or  future  n*a.   .v.-  Fowl 

Birds  of  various  kinds  atound,  and  no  doubt  aliound- 1  phtmie*,  etc.  (1655,  4to)  t— 3.  A  nstrer  to  Thomas  Speed, 
ed  in  ancient  times,  in  Palestine.  .Stanley  speaks  of  ,  a  Quaker  (1656).  in  which  Simon  Fonl  assisted  him : 
'*  countless  birds  of  all  kinds,  aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake  I  —4.  Sermons  (1675,  4to) ;  and  some  occasional  sermons, 
side,  partridges  and  pigeons  hovering,  as  on  the  Nile  -a-I'ose,  AV  rc  (Jen.  Ring.  Diet,  vii,  428;  Allibone,  Diet. 
bank,  over  the  rich  plains  of  Gcniicsarct"  (Siiuti  awl  fif  Author*,  s.  v.    (.1.  W.  M.) 

Palestine,  p.  427).  The  capture  of  these  for  the  table  I  Fowler,  Edward,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  born 
or  other  uses  would,  we  might  expect,  form  the  eny   in  1032  at  Wcsterleigh,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  his 

>n  ft  fat 


lI.ESTISE. 

teh  (Psa.  xci,  3; 
t,"  rr,  re%th 


ployment  of  many  persons,  and  lead  to  the  adoption 
various  methods  to  effect  it.    See  Palestine. 

We  read  of  the  " snare,' '  nt?,  pitch 
exxiv,  7 ;  Hos.  ix,  8),  and  of  the  "  net", 
(Prov.  i,  17 ;  Hos.  vii,  11) ;  «•  of  the  fowler,"  rfrf"P  or 
-  snarer.  In  Hos.  v,  1,  both  net  and  sn»re  are 
mentioned  together.  The  moktsh'  ('« J?"~)  is  ty.rd  sy- 
nonymously with  the  pach  in  Amos  iii,  5.  J his  was 
employed  for  taking  either  beasts  or  birds.  /It  was  a 
trap  set  in  the  path  (Prov.  vii,  23 ;  xxii,  5>'or  hiddcu 


ither  was  minister.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  but,  removing  to  Cambridge,  he  took 
his  master's  degree  as  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
and,  returning  to  Oxford,  was  incorporated  in  the 
same  degree  .luly  6,  1056.  About  the  same  time  he 
l)ecame  chaplain  to  Araliclla,  countess  tlowaier  of 
Kent,  who  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Nortliill,  in 
Bedfordshire.  As  he  had  been  brought  up  among  the 
Puritans,  he  at  first  objected  to  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  England,  but  Irecame  afterwards  one  of  its 
In  1681  he  was  made  vicar  of 
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St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  when  he  took  hU  degree  of 
D.D.  He  was  an  al»le  defender  of  Protestantism,  and 
appears  as  the  second  of  the  London  clergy  who  re- 
fused to  reaid  James  IPs  declaration  for  lil»erty  of  con- 
science in  1»588.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  eminent 
services  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  the  revolution,  by  being  made  in  1691  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1711.  He  l>elonged 
to  the  moderate  or  latitudinarian  school  of  divines.  His 
writings  are,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  /Mtitudi- 
narians  (so  called)  d  fended  (London,  1G71,  8vo):—  The 
Dsign  of  Christianiy  (Load.  1676.  8vo;  pub.  in  Wat- 
son's Tract*,  vol.  vi).  This  work  was  attacked  by 
Bunvan  (to  whom  Fowler  replied  in  a  tract  entitled 
Dirt  wiped  out,  1672,  4to)  -.—Librrtas  Evangilica  (1680, 
8vo) ;  various  tracts  against  Popery,  two  on  the  Trin- 
ity, and  a  number  of  sermons.— Biographia  Briktnnica, 
s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecclcs.  Bing.  v,  164 ;  Orme,  L  ft  of  Bax- 
ter, ii,  238. 

Fowler,  Orin,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  July  2'J,  1791,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  1815,  entered  the  ministry  Oct.  14, 1817,  and 
in  June,  1x18,  started  as  missionary  to  the  Western 
.States,  through  which  he  traveled  a  year,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  in  Plainfield.Conn  ,  March  1, 1820,  where 
he  remained  eleven  years,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and 
July  7,  1831,  became  pastor  in  Fall  Kiver.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Rhode  Island  in  1847,  and  in 
1848  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  which  office  he  remain- 
ed until  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1852.  Mr.  Fowler  pub- 
lished a  iJinguinition  on  the  Ecili  attending  the  Use  tjf 
Tobacco  (1833)  -.—Lecturts  on  the  Mode  and  Sulyccts  of 
Baptism  (1835) :— //Vs/ofy  of  Fall  River  (1841):— Pa- 
per* on  the  Boundary  (1*17),  a  sermon,  several  speech- 
es in  Congress,  etc.— Spraguc,  Annals,  ii,  648. 

Fowles,  James  II.,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Nassau,  N.  P.,  in  1812, 
and  died  in  1864.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1831,  and  about  1843  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
Protestant  Episco|kal  Church,  and  was  ordained  by 
bishop  llowen,  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  state  he 
labored  until  1KI">,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng 
as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  until  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
resign,  only  a  few  months  l>efore  his  death.  He  edit- 
ed Goode's  Better  Covenant,  etc.,  and  The  Convict  Ship, 
forwJjicJ»>  |  'm.iP^ttttoductiori*  :  and  was  the  author 
oTProt'ttimi  EphciipaTVHtrs  if  Baptism  Explain,  d 
and  Defended  (PhOadeL  1846?44mo) :  —  Sermons  (.(0) 
preached  in  the  ( 'hutch  if  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia, 
preceded  by  a  biographical  sketch  (Phila.  1855,  8vo). 
—Allihone,  Dictionary  if  Author*,  s.  v. 

Fox  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  bri'T  (thual', 
Sept.  <i.\ojrr/$,  as  in  Matt,  viii,  20;  Luke  i\,  58;  xiii, 
32;  Jud.?.  xv,  4;  Neh.  iv.  3;  Psa.  lxiii,  10 ;  Cant  ii, 
15;  I jim.  v,  18;  Ezck.  xiii,  4),  a  name  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Rochart  {lliem.  ii,  190),  from  the  coughing 
or  yelping  of  that  animal,  but,  according  to  Gesenius 
{The*.  Ihb.  p.  1457),  from  it*  digging  or  burrowing  nn- 
der  the  ground.  The  latter  remarks  that  jackal*,  must 
lie  meant  in  Judg.  xv,  4,  since  the  fox  is  with  great 
difficulty  taken  alive,  and  also  in  Psa.  lxiii,  11,  inas- 
much as  foxes  do  not  feed  on  dead  liodirs,  which  are  a 
favorite  repast  for  the  jackal.  There  is  also  another 
word,  0"»X  (jyim',  literally  border*,  occur*  only  in 
Isa.  xiii.  32;  xxxiv,  14  ;  Jer.  1,  39,  where  it  is  render- 
ed "  wild  leasts  of  the  islands"),  which  seems  to  reter 
to  the  jackal,  or  some  other  species  of  the  fox  family. 
Fox  is  again  the  translation  of  aXtinrnl  in  Matt,  viii, 
20;  Luke  ix,  5  8;  xiii,  32;  but  here  al'o  the  word  in 
the  original  texts  may  apply  generically  to  several 
species  rather  than  to  one  only.    See  Animal. 

Fox  is  thus  applied  to  two  or  more  species  of  the 
CanidiT,  though  only  strictly  applicable  in  a  systematic 
view  to  Tnaleb,  which  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  wild 


Thaleb  or  To- 


canine,  proliablv  the  Syrian  fox,  Vulpes  ! 
aleb  of  modem  zoologists,  and  the  onlv 
cies  indigenous  in  Palestine.    This  animal  is  of  the 


Syrian  Fox. 

size  of  an  English  cur  fox,  and  similarly  formed  :  bat 


the  ears  are  wider  and  longer,  the  fur  in  general 
ochry-rufous  above,  and  whitish  beneath :  there  is  a 
faint  black  ring  towards  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  the 
back  of  the  ears  are  sooty,  with  bright  fulvous  edges. 
The  species  burrows,  is"  silent  and  solitary,  extend* 
eastwani  into  Southern  Persia,  and  is  said  to  be  found 
in  Natolia.  The  Syrian  Taaleb  is  reputed  to  be  very 
destructive  in  the  vineyards,  or,  rather,  a  plunderer 
of  ripe  grapes ;  but  he  is  certainly  less  so  than  the 
jackal,  whose  ravages  ore  carried  on  in  troops,  and 
with  less  fear  of  man.  Ehrenberg's  two  species  of 
TaaUb  (one  of  which  he  takes  to  be  the  Anubi*  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  and  GeofFroy's  Cuius  At/ortcxs,  the  Abu 
Hossein  of  the  Arabs)  are  nearly  allied  to,  or  varieties 
of  the  species,  but  residing  in  Egypt,  and  further  to 
the  south,  where  it  seems  they  do  not  burrow.  The 
Egyptian  Vulpts  Siloticus,  and  doubtless  the  common 


Egyptian  Dog-Fox 

fox  (F.  rufgm's).  ore  Palestine  species.  There  is  also 
the  so-called  Turkish  fox  {Cgwdopex  Tttrcieu*)  of  Asia 
Minor,  not  unknown  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Orontes. 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  an  occasional  visitant  at 
least  of  the  wood*  of  Libanus.  This  animal  Is  one  of 
an  osculant  group,  with  the  general  character  of  vnl- 
pes, but  having  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  less  contractile 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  a  eland  on  the  base  of  the 
tail  marked  by  a  dark  sjxit.  There  i«,  Iwside*.  one  of  a 
third  group,  namely.  Thou*  anthn*,  or  derb  of  the  Ar- 
|  ahs,  occasionally  held  to  In*  the  wolf  of  Scripture,  be- 
cause it  resembles  the  species  in  general  appearance, 
though  so  far  inferior  in  weight,  size,  and  powers  as 
not  to  bo  in  the  least  dangerous,  or  likely  to  he  the 
wolf  of  the  Bible.  The  first  two  do  not  howl,  and  the 
third  is  solitary  nnd  howls  seldom  ;  but  there  is  a 
fourth  (Canis  Syriacu*,  Ehrenb.  Mammal,  ii)  which 
bowls,  is  lower  and  smaller  than  a  fox.  has  a  long,  ill— 
furnished  tail,  small  ears,  and  a  rufous-gray  livery. 
This  can  hardly  lie  the  Canis  mrrH*,  or  jackal  of  Pal- 
estine, and  certainly  not  the  \praioc  of  .Elian.  The 
German  naturalists  seem  not  to  have  considered  it 
identical  with  the  common  jackal 
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which  is  sufficiently  common  along  the  const,  is  einU  I 
nently  gregarious,  offensive  in  smell ;  howl*  intolera- 
bly in  complete  concert  with  all  others  within  hearing ;  | 
burrow* ;  is  crepuscular  and  nocturnal,  impudent,  i 
thievish ;  penetrate*  into  outhouses;  ravages  poultry,  j 
yards  more  ruinously  than  the  fox;  feeds  on  game,  | 
lizard*,  locusts,  insect*,  garbage,  grapes;  and  leaves 
not  even  the  graves  of  man  himself  undisturbed.  It  j 
is  probable  that  Canls  Syriacvs  is  but  a  chryseus,  or  , 
wiM  dog,  lielonging  to  the  group  of  Dholes,  well 
known  in  India,  and,  though  closely  allied  to,  distinct 
from,  the  jackal.  Russell  heard  of  four  species  of  Ca- 
nida  at  Aleppo,  Emprich  and  Ehrenbcrg  of  four  in 
Lrbanus,  not  identical  with  each  other;  nor  are  any 
of  these  clearly  included  in  the  thirteen  species  which 
the  last-named  writers  recognise  in  Egypt.  They 
still  omit,  or  are  not  cognizant  of,  wild  dogs  [see 
Doo],  and  likewise  other  wild  species  in  Arabia  and 
Persia ;  all,  including  foxes,  having  migratory  habits, 
and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  visit  Palestine.  Some 
of  these  may  have  accompanied  the  movements  of  the 
great  invasions  of  antiquity,  or  the  caravans,  and  be- 
come acclimated ;  and,  again,  may  have  departed,  or 
have  been  gradually  extinguished  by  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  destruction  of  the  forests  or  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  or,  finally,  they  may  have  been  extir- 
pated since  the  introduction  of  gunpowder.  Hassel- 
quist  (Travels,  p.  184)  says  foxes  are  common  in  the 
stony  country  about  Bethlehem,  and  near  the  Convent 
of  St.  John,  where,  about  vintage  time,  they  destroy 
all  the  vines  unless  they  arc  strictly  watched.  Thom- 
son started  up  and  chased  one  when  passing  over  that 
part  of  the  plain  where  Timnath  is  believed  to  have 
been  situated  (Land  and  Book,  ii,  340).  That  jackals 
and  foxes  were  formerly  very  common  in  sonic  parts 
of  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  names  of  places  de- 
rived from  these  animals,  as  Haxar-Shual  (Josh,  xv, 
28),  Shaal-bim  (Judg.  i,  35).   See  Jackal. 

The  fox  to  proverbially  fond  of  grapes  (Aristoph. 
Eqxdt.  1076  sq.;  Thcocr.'v,  112  sq.;  Nicand.  Afai- 
pktirm.  186;  Pba*dr.  iv,  2;  Galen,  Alim.  Facult.  iii,2), 
and  a  very  destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant,  ii, 
16).  The  proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox 
is  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xiii,  4,  where  the  prophets  of  Is- 
rael are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the  desert,  and  in  Luke 
xiii,  2"J.  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  ''that  fox." 
The  fox's  habit  of  harrowing  among  ruins  is  refe  red 
to  in  Neb.  iv,  8,  and  Lam.  v.  18  (see  also  Matt,  viii,  20). 
(On  Paa.  lxiii,  11,  see  Pausan.  iv,  18,  4.)  The  Rab- 
binical writers  make  frequent  mention  of  the  fox  and 
his  habits.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said,  "The  fox  does 
not  die  from  being  under  the  earth ;  he  is  used  to  it, 
and  it  does  not  hurt  him."  And  again, "  lie  has  gain- 
ed as  much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed  field,"  i.  e.  nothing, 
proverb  relating  to  him  is  this : 

"  If  the  fox  he  at  the  rudder, 

htm  fairly,  •  My  dear  brother.*" 


Foxes  are  figured  in  hunting-scenes  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i,  '224,  abridgm.). 
See  Chasr. 

None  of  the  usual  explanations  of  the  controverted 
passage  in  Judg.  xv,  4, 5,  relative  to  the  foxes,  jackals, 
or  other  canines  which  Samson  employed  to  set  fire  to 
the  corn  of  the  Philistines  is  altogether  satisfactory. 
First,  taking  Dr.  Kennicott  s  proposed  explanation  of 
the  case  (Remarks  on  Select  Pa**agt*  in  the  0.  T.,  Oxf. 
1787,  p.  :00).  on  the  authority  of  seven  Hcb.  MSS..  by 
changing  cbr^S  to  C^rr,  thus  reading  handful* 
(comp.  the  Sept  at  1  Kings  xx,  10),  i.  e.  "sheaves" 
instead  of  " foxes," and  translating  S3T,  "end"  instead 
of  "tail,"  the  meaning  then  would  lie,  that  Samson 
merely  connected  three  hundred  shocks  of  corn,  al- 
ready reaped,  by  tiands  or  ends,  and  thus  burned  the 
whole.  We  admit  that  this,  at  first  view,  appears  a 
rational  explanation  (see  Hopkins,  Plumb  line  Papers, 


Auburn,  1862,  p.  20  sq.);  but  it  should  be  olwcrved 
that  three  hundred  shocks  of  corn  would  not  make  two 
stacks,  and  therefore  the  result  would  be 
quale,  considered  as  a  punishment  or  act  < 
upon  tho  Philistine  population,  then  predominant  over 
the  greater  part  of  Palestine ;  and  if  we  take  shocks  to 
mean  corn-stacks,  then  it  may  be  asked  how,  and  for 
what  object,  were  three  hundred  corn-stacks  brought 
together  in  one  place  from  so  large  a  surface  of  coun- 
try. The  task,  in  that  hilly  region,  would  have  occu- 
pied all  the  cattla  and  vehicles  for  several  months ;  and 
then  the  corn  could  not  have  Itccn  thrashed  out  with- 
out making  the  whole  population  travel  repeatedly,  in 
order  finally  to  reload  the  grain  and  take  it  to  their 
threshing-floors.  Nor  will  the  verb  nj?b  ("caught") 
bear  the  rendering  thus  required,  for  it  properly  means 
to  ensnare,  to  take  captive,  and  is  specially  applied  to 
the  act  of  catching  animals  (e.  g.  Amos  iii,  6).  (Soe, 
also,  what  an  anonymous  French  author  has  written 
under  the  title  of  Rtnards  cfe  Sam*  n,  and  his  argu- 
ments refuted  in  a  treatise,  "  De  Vutpihtis  Simsonads," 
by  Gebhard,  in  The*.  Nov.  Theol.  Phil.  i.  653  sq. ;  and 
comp.  Gasser,  Comment,  ad  loc.  [Hal.  1751]  ;  PfafF,  lot* 
dem  Fiichtrn  Simtons  [Tub.  175:t];  Schroder, />  nilpi- 
bu*  Simronit  [Marb.  1713] ;  Tige,  Tie  rvlpibu*  Simton- 
ans  [Griefsw.  1707]).  The  proposed  reading  of  Ken- 
nicott has  deservedly  found  little  favor  with  commen- 
tators. Not  to  mention  the  authority*  of  the  important 
old  versions  which  are  opposed  to  this  view,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  C-^~*3  cannot  mean  "sheaves."  The 
word,  which  occurs  only  three  times,  denotes  in  Isa. 
xl,  12  "the  hollow  of  the  hand,"  and  In  1  Kings  xx, 
10 ;  Er.ek.  xiii,  19,  "  handfuls."  Reverting,  therefore, 
to  the  interpretation  of  foxes  burning  the  harvest  by 
means  of  firebrands  attached  to  their  tails,  the  case  is 
borne  out  by  Ovid  (Fasti,  iv,  G81)— 

"Cur  1-Hnr  mlsfip  JunrtU  ardentia  tells 
Tergu  feruut  vulpea" — 

in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  at  the  feast  in 
honor  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn,  to  whom  they  of- 
fered animals  injurious  to  cornfield*,  were  accustomed 
to  turn  into  the  circus  foxes  with  torches  so  fastened 
to  them  as  to  burn  them  to  death,  in  retaliation  of  the 
injuries  done  to  the  t  orn  by  foxes  so  furnished.  Aguin, 
in  the  fable  of  Apthonius,  quoted  by  Merrick;  but  not, 
as  is  alleged,  by  the  brick  with  a  bas-relief  represent- 
ing a  man  driving  two  foxes  with  fire  fastened  to  their 
tails,  which  waa  found  twenty-eight  feet  Mow  tho 
present  surface  of  London  (Lcland,  Collectanea);  be- 
cause tiles  of  similar  character  and  execution  have 
been  dug  up  in  other  parts  of  England,  some  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Susanna  and  the  elders,  and  oth- 
ers the  four  Evangelists,  and  therefore  all  derived  from 
Biblical,  not  pogan  sources.  Commentators,  follow- 
ing the  rendering  of  tho  Sept.  (xiftroc,  Vulg.  ctiuda), 
have,  with  common  consent,  adopted  the  interpretation 
that  two  foxes  were  tied  together  by  their  tails  with  a 
firebrand  !>etween  them.  Now  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  l>een  the  practice  of  the  Rnnans,  nor  does  it  oc- 
cur in  the  fable  of  Apthonius.  Hence  some  have  un- 
derstood the  text  to  mean  that  each  fox  had  o  separate 
brand ;  for  it  may  be  questioned  whether  two  united 
would  run  in  the  same  direction.  They  would  be  apt 
to  pull  counter  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  fight  most 
fiercely;  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
canine  would  run.  with  tire  attached  to  its  tail,  not 
from  choice,  but  necessity,  through  standing  corn,  if 
the  field  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  animal's  burrow; 
for  foxes  and  jackals,  when  chased,  rnn  direct  to  their 
holes,  and  sportsmen  well  know  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping up  those  of  the  fox  while  the  animal  is  abroad,  or 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  chase.  But  this  explanation 
requires  that  by  the  words  rendered  "  tail  to  tail"  we 
should  understand  the  end  of  the  firebrand  attached  to 
!  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  i.  e.  one  apiece :  this  would 
be  using  the  word  in  a  double  sense  in  the  sane  paa- 
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sage,  an  equivoqna  not  In  accordance  with  the  direct 
stylo  of  the  narrative.  Jt  is  alto  probable  that  after 
a  few  fruitless  efforts  at  trying  to  pursue  each  hi*  own 
course,  the  animals  would  soon  agree  sufficiently  to 
gWs  the  firebrand  its  fullest  effect.  Attain,  we  know 
nothing  as  to  the  lettgtA  nf  lie  cW  which  attached  the 
animals,  a  consideration  which  is  obviously  of  much 
importance  in  the  question  at  issue,  for,  as  jackals  are 
gregarious,  the  couples  would  naturally  run  together 
if  we  allow  a  length  of  cord  of  two  or  three  yards,  es- 
pecially when  we  reflect  that  the  terrified  animals 
would  endeavor  to  escape  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
re  tch  of  their  captor,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way 
out  of  his  sight.  Finally,  as  the  opsration  of  tying  150 
brands  to  so  muny  fierce  and  irascible  animals  could 
not  l»e  effected  in  one  day  by  a  single  man,  nor  pro- 
duce the  result  intended  if  done  in  one  place,  it  seams 
more  probable  that  the  name  of  Samson,  as  the  chief 
director  of  the  act,  is  employed  to  represent  the  whole 
party  who  effected  his  intentions  in  different  places  at 
the  mud  time,  and  thereby  insured  that  general  con- 
flagration of  the  harvest  which  was  the  signal  of 
open  resistance  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  the  long- 
endiired  oppression  of  the  Philistine  people.  (See 
Clarke's  Comment,  ad  W. ;  Kitto's  Daily  Hible  lllus- 
Irotinm,  ad  loc.;  Thomson,  hind  and  Hook,  \\,  MX). 
See  Sam.son. 

FOX  Edward,  one  of  the  E  iglish  Reformers,  was 
liorn  in  Gloucestershire  (date  not  known  precisely). 
Ha  was  educated  at  Kton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  becam;  provost  in  132*1.  He  held 
this  po<t  during  his  Ufa.  Wolsey  sent  him  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  with  Gardiner,  to  proinots  a  bull  from 
Clement  VII  authorizing  the  divorce  of  the  king  from 
C-itharino  of  Aragon.  "It  was  in  conversation  with 
Fox  and  G  trdiner,  in  152!>,  that  Cranmer  suggested  his 
method  of  settling  the  question  of  the  king's  divorce, 
by  taking  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  men  and 
universities  in  Christendom;  and  he  it  was  who  mado 
it  known  to  the  king  as  Cranmcr's  suggestion,  when 
(J  irdiner  would  have  tiken  the  credit  of  it  to  himself. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  he  was  sent  with  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  in  1530,  to  obtain  the  determination  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  heads  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  afterwards  noto- 
rious Bonner,  were  on  the  king's  sida,  but  the  univer- 
sity was  divided.  It  was  honorable  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  that  so  strong  a  resistance  was  offered 
to  the  will  of  the  king.  The  royal  authority  being  at 
this  time  on  the  side  of  reform,  the  commissioners,  Fox 
and  Gardiner,  the  latter  being  afterwards  the  great  op- 
pon-nt  of  the  Reform  it  ion,  at  length,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty, carried  their  point,  and  it  was  determined  that 
'the  king's  marriage  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.' 
In  lo  ll  he  became  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  in  1533 
archdeacon  of  Dorset.  In  1535  he  was  appointed  bish- 
op of  Hereford.  Shortly  after  his  consecration  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germanv 
assembled  at  Smalk  ild,  whom  ho  cxhort?d  to  unite, 
in  point  of  doctrine,  with  the  Church  of  England,  H» 
spent  the  winter  at  Wittenberg,  and  held  sevenil  con- 
ferences with  some  of  the  German  divines,  endeavor- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  upon  many  articles 
of  religion;  but  nothing  wis  effected."  Bishop  Burnet 
gives  a  particular  account  of  this  negotiation  in  bis 
History  •>/  the  R  formation  (pt.  iii).  He  returned  to 
England  in  1536,  and  died  at  l.ondon  May  8.  1538. 
He  published  a  Iwok,  D<-  vera  dijerentia  Regie  Potesta- 
tit  el  Ecclsinsticte,  et  q>ii*  nit  ipsa  Veritas  et  virtus  ulri- 
rnque  (Lond.  1534  and  15.18).  which  was  translated  into 
English  by  Henry  Ix>rd  Stafford. — Burnet,  History  of 
th*  Reformation,  vols.  i.  iii ;  Hook,  Kale*.  Hhgrajthy,  v, 
10(5 ;  Collier,  Eccies.  History  of  Knglaml,  iv,  312  sq. 

POX,  George,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  bom  nt  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  Enghnd,  in  July, 
1021.    His  parents  were  pious  members  of  the  Church 


of  England,  and  brought  him  up  carefully.  "  ] 
mother,  Mary  I-ago,  was  of  the  martyr  stock,  and  had 
inherited  their  intense  feelings  and  religious  enthusi- 
asm. To  her  he  probably  owed  his  education  and 
many  of  the  determining  impulses  of  his  life ;  as  to  his 
father,  he  was  indebted  for  the  incorruptible  integ- 
rity and  tenderly  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  by  which 
be  was  characterized.  As  a  child,  he  was  singular- 
ly quiet,  docile,  observant,  and  meditative.  He  rat 
among  his  elders  silently,  watching  their  frivolity,  un- 
truthfulness, gluttony,  and  intemperance,  and  inward- 
ly resolving,  4  If  ever  I  come  to  lie  a  man,  surely  I 
shall  not  do  so,  nor  lie  so  wanton.'  Some  of  his  rela- 
tives would  have  had  the  thoughtful  lad  trained  for  a 
clergyman,  but  others  objecting,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  person  who,  as  the  manner  then  was,  combined  a 
number  of  trade* — shocmaking,  wool-stapling,  cuttle- 
dealing,  and  so  on.-  George  proved  a  valuable  assist- 
ant to  him.  The  fear  of  God  rested  mightily  upon 
him,  and  he  was  anxiously  watchful  in  all  things  to 
maintain  strict  integrity.  'Verily'  was  a  favorite 
word  of  his,  and  it  became  a  common  saying  among 
those  who  knew  him, '  If  George  says  "  Verilv"  there 
is  no  altering  him'  "  (Christian  Time$).  lib  early  re- 
ligious experience  was  very  deep;  and,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  apprciitii'i-fdiip.  he  felt  himself  impelled 
by  a  divine  monition  to  leave  his  home  and 

friend*,  seeking  "light."  For  economy's  sake,  in 
these  travels  he  wore  a  leathern  doublet.  In  1047, 
after,  as  he  says,  *•  forsaking  the  priests  and  the  sepa- 
rate preachers  also,  and  those  e»tccmcd  the  most  expe- 
rienced people,"  none  of  whom  could  "  speak  to  his 
condition,"  he  "  heard  a  voice"  calling  him  to  Christ, 
and  his  "  heart  leaped  for  joy."  This  was  in  1647,  in 
which  year  ho  Ugan  the  ministry,  which  lasted  during 
his  life.  When  he  l*gan  his  work  the  mind  of  Eng- 
land was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  he  found  many  will- 
ing auditors.  His  personal  peculiarities  of  dress  and 
manner  atti acted  attention  and  persecution.  "  When 
the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  he  forbid  me  to 
put  off  my  hnt  to  any,  high  or  low,  and  I  was  required 
to  'thee'  and  'thou'  all  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small ;  and  as  I  travel- 
led up  and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people  '  good-mor- 
row' or  '  good-evening,'  neither  might  I  how  or  scrape 
with  my  leg  to  any  one ;  and  this  made  the  sects  and 
professions  to  rage"(  Jourti.  1048).  He  taught  (Jottm. 
1019,  p.  20)  thut  "it  is  not  the  Scriptures,  tut  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  opinions  and  religions  are  to  lie 
tried."  Of  course  these  novel  and  earnest  views  ex- 
cited great  opposition ;  Fox  w«s  imprisoned  for  fome 
time  as  a  "disturber  of  the  pence."  He  continued, 
however,  to  travel  up  and  dow  n  England,  preuching, 
and  exhorting,  and  leaving  permanent  traces  behind 
him  almost  everywhere.  His  followers  were  first  call- 
ed "Quakers"  at  Derby,  in  1650,  by  Justice  Ilennet, 
ns  Fox  says,  "  because  I  bid  them  tremble  at  the  word 
of  the  Lord."  In  1656  he  was  I  rought  before  Cn  ni- 
well,  who  pronounced  favorably  upon  both  his  doc- 
trines nnd  character.  Nevertheless,  be  was  frequent- 
ly imprisoned  by  country  magistrates.  "  In  1609  he 
married  the  widow  of  Judge  Fell.  He  then  went  to 
Am  rici,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  propagating  his 
views  with  much  success.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1673,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  Worcester 
Jail,  under  the  charge  of  having  '  held  a  meeting  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  for  terrifying  tbe  king*  siils- 
jects.'  On  his  release  he  visited  1  !',U  m<l,  und  after- 
wards Hamburg.  HoNtein,  mid  Dmt/ic  always  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  men  to  listen  to  the  voire  of 
Christ  within  them.  He  died  in  London,  January  13, 
1691"  (Chambers,  Cj/rlojfmli",  *.  v.). 

The  personal  character  of  George  Fox  was,  iit 
respects,  a  lofty  one.    In  self-sacrifice, 
and  purity,  be  was  a  model.    His  intellectual 
were  not  of  a  very  high  order.    His  doctrine  of  the 
"  inner  light"  was  elaborated  by  Robert  Barclay  (q. 
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t.)  with  a  clearness  and  method  of  which  Fox  was  in-  |  Ely,  he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  car]  of  Rich, 
capable.  Fox  carried  this  doctrine,  and  also  his  ab-  '  mond,  who,  when  he  became  king  (Henry  VII),  made 
horrence  of  "  a  hireling  ministry,"  to  almost  absurd  ex-  I  Fox  a  privy  councillor,  bisbup  of  Exeter,  employed 
tremea.  "  But,  amid  all  his  extremes  and  obscurities,  |  hini  on  several  embassies,  then  transferred  him  to  the 
the  substance  of  (ieorge  Fox's  '  testimony' was  a  truth  !  see  of  Durham,  and  finally  to  that  of  Winchester, 
of  which  every  generation  is  in  danger  of  forgetful. !  Fox  evinced  bis  appreciation  of  learning  by  founding 
ness,  and  of  which  no  generation  ever  so  much  needed  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  two  lectures  for 
to  be  reminded  as  tints  namely, '  that  the  kingdom  of 


God  is  not  meat  ami  drink' — not  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies— not  creeds,  however  sound — not  organizations, 
however  efficient—'  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost' "  (Christian  Times).  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  call*  Fox's  Journal  "one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  instructive  narratives  in  the  world, 
which  no  reader  of  competent  judgment  can  peruse 


Greek  and  Latin,  and  by  establishing  several  free 
schools.  He  died  in  1528,  and  was  buried  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  He  wrote  The  Contemplaeyon  of 
Synners  (Lond.  1499, 4 to)  —Utter  to  Cardimd  WoUey. 
— Allibono,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Hose,  AV*> 
Gen.  tiiog.  Met.  vii,  4'28 ;  Wood,  Athena  OxonienHB. 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Met     (J.  W.  M.) 

POX,  William  Johnson,  an  English  Unitarian 


without  revering  the  virtue  of  the  writer,  pardoning  I  minister,  and  also  a  politician,  was  born  at  Uggh-shull 
his  self-delusion,  and  ceasing  to  smile  at  his  peculiari-  parm,  ncar  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  in  1786,  the  son  of  a 
ties"  (  Works,  London,  1851,  p.  362).    See  Collection  of  {nTnt„.    |n  youth  he  gave  promise  of  talent, 

Christian  Epistle*  written  by  George  Fox  (London,  1698,  aiMi  was  dedicated  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  Journal*  of  George  Fox  (London,  1691 :  ,  studied  at  Homerton  College,  then  under  the  direction 


I>eeds,  1836,  2  vols.) ;  Work*  of  George  Fox  (I'hiladel 
8  vol*) :  Rewell,  £ftjfc>ry  of  the  Quaker*  (1795,  2  vols.) ; 
Neml,  Hittory  of  the  Puritnns,  Harper's  edition,  ii,  118; 
Janney,  Lif«  of  George  Fox,  with  Dissertation*,  etc. 
(Philadelphia,  1853,  t)vo);  Marsh,  Life  of  George  Fax 
(London,  1847, 8vo) ;  Wetttniniter  Review,  xl vii,  371. 

Pox  (or  Poxe),  John,  author  of  the  Hook  of 
Martyrs,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1517,  was 
educated  at  Brazenose.  Oxford,  and  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Magdalen  College  in  1543.  In  his  youth  he  showed  a 
talent  for  poetry,  and  wrote  several  Latin  comedies,  the 
subjects  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  One  of  them,  De 
Chriito  Triumphant e,  printed  in  1551,  was  translated 
into  English  by  Richard  Day,  with  the  title  Chri*t  Jrsu* 
Triumphant,  when  in  i*  described  the  gtoriim*  triumph 
and  conquest  of  Christ  orer  tin,  death,  and  the  line,  etc. 
(1579,  1G07, 1672).  He  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  for  that  cause  was  expelled  from  his  I 


of  Dr.  I've  Smith.  He  soon  altaudoned  the  orthodox 
Independents,  and  became  first  a  Unitarian,  and  later 
"a  deistical  herestarch,  who  preached  more  on  politic* 
than  on  religion."  His  chapel  at  Finsbury  Square 
was  filled  by  auditors  attracted  by  bis  eloquence  and 
bis  spirit  of  philanthropy.  Politics  at  last  became 
more  attractive  to  him  than  preaching,  and  in  1847  he 
entered  Parliament,  in  which  he  held  a  seat  for  Old- 
ham until  1862,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  died  June  3, 1864.  He  was  a  man  of  lit— 
•crnry  tastes,  and  was  a  freqoent  contributor  to  the 
Westminster  Reriew  and  to  the  Retrospective  Review. 
His  peculiar  theological  views  are  set  forth  in  his  fte- 
ligiou*  Ideas  (l.ond.  1849).  He  also  published  lectures 
on  Morality  <  1836,  Hvo).  These,  with  other  writing* 
of  his,  are  collected  in  Memorial  Etlition  of  the  Work* 
of  W.  J.  Fox  (Lond.  18C5,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Fracfaet,  GcR.tntt  ok,  a  monkish  ecclesiastical 


fellowship  in  1545  (according  to  Wood.  A  then.  Oxon.,be  J  historian,  was  Ivorn  at  Chains  (Limousin),  in  France, 
resigned  it),  for  having  espoused  the  Reformation,  and,  !  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  died  at 


till  he  was  restored  to  it  by  F-dward  VI.  he  subsisted 
by  acting  as  a  tutor,  tirst  to  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  of  Cliarlecotc.  Park,  and  afterwards  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  earl  of  Surrey.  June  23,  1566,  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Ridley.  During  the  reign  of 
Man-  he  sought  an  asylum  at  Basle.  Returning  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  (1559),  he  was  taken  into  the 
house  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cecil  obtained  for  him 
a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  1563.  He  died 
April  18,  1587.  His  great  work  is  the  Acts  and  ,l/»n- 
vment*  of  the  Church,  first  published  in  1563,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Fox'*  Book  of  Martyr*,  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  which  have  been  a  source 
of  violent  dispute  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
writers;  but  no  faults,  beyond  unimportant  mistakes, 
have  been  detected  in  it.  To  the  credit  of  Fox  it  must 
be  recorded,  that  he  strenuously,  though  vainly,  en- 


Limoges  Oct.  4, 1271.  He  entered  the  Dominican  or- 
der in  1225,  and  filled  in  succession  the  posts  of  prior 
of  the  convent  of  IJmogcs  (1233-45),  then  of  that  of 
Marseilles,  provincial  of  Provence  (1251-9),  and  (1266) 
was  chosen  assistant  (definiteur)  provincial  by  the 
chapter  of  IJmoges.  He  wrote  (according  to  Lacor- 
daire),  by  the  order  of  the  chapter  general  which  as- 
sembled at  Paris  in  1256,  Vitie  Fratrum  ordmi*  Prirdi- 
catorum  (Douay,  1G19,  and  Valence,  1657) : — Chr>micon 
ab  initio  Mundi;  and  left,  besides,  some  manuscripts. 
— Hocfer,  jVow.  Biog.  Gen.  xviii,  421-  2. 

Fragments  of  WolfenbUtteL  See  Wolfer- 
buttel  Fragments. 

Frame  !a  the  rendering  In  the  A.  V.  of  "lap,  ye'. 
t*er%  form  (usually  spoken  figu-ntively  of  imogina- 
tion\  e.  g.  the  bodily  formation  (Psa.  eiii,  14  ;  "  thing 


deavored  to  prevail  upon  Elixalwth  not  to  disgrace  I  framed,"  Isa.  xxix,  16);  and  nZZ"Z,  mibueh' ,  buiiting, 
herself  by  earn  ing  into  effect  the  sentence  which,  in  |  e.  g.  of  a  city  (Ezek.  xl,  2). 

1575,  condemned  two  Baptists  to  the  flames  as  heretics.  ,  France,  a  country  of  Europe,  having  an  area  of 
The  l»est  edition  of  the  Martyrs  is  Act*  antl  Monument*  j  201.092  square  miles,  and  in  1886  a  population  uf 
of  Mutters  most  sptcitd  and  nunwrahU  happening  in  th*  '  jp$->18  403  inhabitants. 

Church,  or  Acts  and  Monument*  of  Martyr »,  with  addi-  (     \  11. ci  -v  r  ,1.        i_ „>.;.-. 1 

tions,etc.  (London,  1  < 84,  9th  ed.  3  vols,  fol.):  the  latest  ,  nfnu  •  ,.•    ...  ,7        n.     n  v 

.'.   ,  \  _.       ,  .  tnent  oft  hristmmty  unhl  tAr  lbffi  ( ntturu. — France,  or. 

are /oj-  s  Act*  ant  Monuments,  new  edition,  with  a  Life       •.         /       -1.     11  1  n    1  .1  1:— 

-..•»#_     ,    .  .      ....  ..  ...   ,  .  as  it  was  formerly  called,  uaul,  was  among  the  hrst 

of  the  Martyrologist,  and  V  indication  of  the  \\  ork,  by 

the  Rev.  Geo.  Townsend  (I/>nd.  1843  49,  8  vols.  8vo), 

and  a  still  better  edition  bv  Mendham  and  Pratt,  8  !  "C 

...1.        it     1  icro  _\    'in  !     _  1  !  ]  the  apostu 

louse,  Bord 


vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1853  sq.).  There  is  an  American  re- 
print in  one  large  volume  (New  York,  royal  8vo,  p. 
1082),  revised  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Seymour. 

Fox,  Richard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  bom 
at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  of  hum  Me  parentage,  and 
educated  at  Boston  school  and  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 


of  the  European  countries  in  which  Christian  churches 
Roman  Catholic  writers  tell  us  that 
Peter  ordained  bishops  for  Limoges,  Tou- 
eaux,  Rheims.  Aries,  Sens,  le  Mans,  Vienne, 
Chalons,  Bourges,  Clermont,  and  Saintes.  This  state- 
ment is  not  historical ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  Christian- 
ity was  planted  in  many  parts  of  Gaul  at  least  as 
early  as  the  2d  century.  The  first  Christians  In 
Gaul  doubtless  came  from  Asia  Minor.  We  may  as- 
sume as  certain  that  the  numlter  of  churches  was  al- 


ford.    Through  the  friendship  of  Morton,  bishop  of  !  ready  tolerably  large  at  the  time  of  Ircnsrus  (q.  v.> 
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who  In  198  presided  at  three  provincial  synods,  and 
Deems  to  have  established  a  school  of  catechists  at  Ly- 
ons. At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  there  was 
no  province  in  Gaul  as  to  which  we  have  not  accounts 
of  bishoprics,  or  at  least  of  Christian  churches.  Of  , 
the  nations  which  founded  new  kingdoms  in  Gaul  in  I 
the  f>th  century,  the  Burgundians  were  already  Chris- 
tians when  they  left  the  southern  districts  of  Germany, 
and  settled  between  the  rivers  Sanne  and  lthone  and  the 
Alps,  before  the  year  417.  Among  the  Franks,  king 
Clovis  (q.  v.)  first  embraced  Christianity,  together  with 
more  than  3000  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiacum,  in 
496.  In  the  mean  time  Christianity  became  so  gener- 
ally extended  in  all  parte  of  the  country,  in  the  north 
as  well  as  in  the  south,  that  Church  provinces  begun 
to  Iks  formed  everywhere,  the  capital  of  each  political 
province  generally  becoming  also  the  seat  of  the  me- 
tropolitan. The  Franks,  embracing  the  Catholic  faith 
while  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  was  still  under 
the  rule  of  the  Arians,  twgan  soon  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  Catholic  nation  of  Europe.  Through  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  France 
seemed  for  a  time  to  liecome  only  a  part  of  the  union 
of  all  the  German  nations,  but  soon  after  the  division 
of  the  empire  in  843  it  recommenced  its  development 
as  an  independent  state.  King  Lothaire  I  was  obliged 
to  humble  himself  before  the  pope,  as  the  hostile 
princes  of  his  own  family  stood  ready  to  execute  the 
papal  threats,  and  the  Frankish  bishops  did  not  object 
to  have  the  spurious  decretals  [see  I'sklt>o-Dki:kk- 
tals]  used  for  the  first  time  a.'ainst  Hincmar  (q.  v.) 
of  Rbeiras,  for  they  thought  it  better  to  obey  a  distant 
pope  than  a  threatening  metropolitan  at  home.  But 
when,  after  the  death  of  I^othaire  I  (K69),  Hadrian  II 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
controversies  of  France.  Hincmar  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  in  France  a  wide  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween spiritual  and  secular  power,  and  that  the  bishops 
of  older  times  had  had  independent  privileges.  The 
emperor  Charles  the  Bald  compelled  the  French  bish- 
ops to  acknowledge  Ansegius,  archbishop  of  Sens,  as 
the  primate  and  papal  vicar  for  Gaul  and  Germany ; 
but,  under  the  counsel  of  Hincmar,  they  persisted  in 
olicying  the  holy  father  only  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  all  the  metropolitans  and  with  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  In  general,  the  bishops  of  France, 
as  well  as  the  kings,  resisted  more  energetically  thai, 
any  other  nation  the  ever-growing  claims  of  the 
popes,  and  their  unceasing  efforts  to  establish  an  ab- 
solute sway  over  all  bishops,  synods,  and  kings.  The 
Gallican  Church  stands  forth  in  Church  History  as 
the  prominent  defender  of  national  and  episcopal 
rights  against  papal  usurpations.  Urlwn  II.  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont  (1095),  excommunicated  king 
Philip  for  his  adulterous  connection  with  the  countess 
Bertrade,  and,  aided  by  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
compelled  him  to  give  up  his  paramour.  I^ouis  IX  (q. 
v.),  though  so  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  his  Church  that,  after  his  death,  he  was  de- 
clared a  saint,  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  nation  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1269,  the  great  palladium 
of  the  Gallican  Church.  See  Gai.licaxism.  In  op- 
position to  pope  Boniface  VIII,  who  declnred  every- 
one a  heretic  who  did  not  believe  that  the  king  in  tem- 
poral as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters  was  subject  to  the 
pope,  the  three  estates  of  France,  convened  in  a  Gen- 
eral Diet  (1302),  were  unanimous  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  French  kingdom.  The  pope  pro- 
nounced an  interdict  upon  the  whole  of  France,  hut 
popular  opinion  effectually  protested  against  all  at- 
tempts to  blend  the  spiritual  with  the  secular  author- 
ity. In  1803  the  king  of  France  even  succeeded  in 
having  a  pope  elected  who  took  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon  (q.  v.),  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
(until  14W)  the  papacy  remained  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  kings.  The  concordat  which  Martin  V 
proposed  to  France  was  rejected  in  1418  by  the  Par- 


liament, which  has  ever  since  remained  the  steadfast 
advocate  of  Gallican  liberties.  The  kings,  however, 
were  not  equally  steadfast  in  their  opposition  to  the 
demands  of  the  popes,  and  often  made  concessions  in 
the  hope,  with  the  aid  of  the  ]<opes,  of  increasing  their 
power  at  borne.  Thus  the  new  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  the  Council  of  Ho  urges  (q.  v.)  established  in 
1438,  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  succeeding  kings.  In 
all  the  great  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  Middle 
Ages  France  took  a  prominent  part.  Most  of  the  ef- 
forts made  either  to  overthrow  the  pupacy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  a  purer  form  of  Christianity  ("see 
Waldrmmkb;  ALniOKSSF.sJ,  or  to  reform  the  Church 
from  within,  either  centred  in  France,  or  found  there 
the  most  vigorous  supjwrt. 

(J.)  History  of  the  Roman  Cathode  Church  nitre  the 
beginning  of  tht  \tith  Century.  —  At  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  Francis  I  concluded  a  concordat,  Aug. 
18, 1616,  in  which  he  sacrificed  many  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church.  After  the  rise  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Roman  Church  succeeded  in  securing  her  as- 
cendency by  long-continued  and  cruel  persecution  (  see 
lielow,  j/uiory  of  the  French  Reformed  Church).  Hen- 
ry IV,  when  contesting  the  throne  of  France,  found 
the  public  sentiment  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  old 
Church  that  he  thought  it  ex|iedient,  from  political 
reasons,  to  change  his  faith.  Henceforth  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Roman  Church  over  Protestantism  was 
secured,  and  the  reformatory  movements  of  the  Jan- 
senists  (q.  v.)  and  others  were  likewise  suppressed,  at 
tho  request  of  the  popes,  by  the  secular  arm.  The 
Golden  Age  of  France,  under  Louis  XIV,  produced  alto 
in  the  Church  some  master  minds,  as  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
Botirdaloue,  and  many  others,  who  were  ornaments 
of  their  Church,  but  were  not  able  to  stay  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  an  infidel  philosophy.  The  episcopate, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bossuet,  reaffirmed  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Church  at  the  famous  assembly 
held  in  1M2.  This  assembly,  which  consisted  of  eight 
archbishops,  twenty-six  bishops,  and  thirty-eight  other 
clergymen,  unanimously  affirmed  the  principles  of  the 
Regale  (the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438),  announc- 
ing them  in  the  form  of  four  propositions,  which  were 
registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  March  23, 1G82. 
Though  the  popes  often  succeeded  in  enforcing  obe- 
dience to  their  decrees,  most  of  the  great  theologians 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  adhered  to  Gallican 
doctrines,  and  the  Regale  continued  in  force  until  the 
revolution  of  1789.  Monasticism,  in  the  same  period, 
reached  the  climax  of  literary  culture  in  some  congrega- 
tions of  the  French  Benedictines  and  Omtorians.  Nev- 
ertheless the  very  foundations  of  the  Roman  Church 
were  gradually  undermined  by  the  spread  of  French 
philosophy,  and  the  success  of  the  French  Revolution 
seemed  for  a  time  to  sweep  awny  the  entire  Church  of 
France.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  (Nov.  27, 
1700)  that  all  ecclesiastical  officers,  under  |>enultv  of 
losing  their  offices,  should  take  an  oath  for  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy,  which  Pius  VI  declared 
(April  13,  1791)  inadmissible.  Bishops  were  chosen 
in  accordance  with  the  new  law,  and  consecrated  with- 
out having  the  confirmation  of  the  pope.  In  17'.»3 
Christianity  itself  was  declared  to  he  alxdished.  Na- 
poleon, though  perhaps  personally  indifferent  towards 
all  churches,  regarded  the  re-«stablishment  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  as  the  religion  of  the  state  as  indi*|>enfa- 
Me  to  tho  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
concluded  in  1801  a  concordat  [see  Concordat],  the 
introduction  of  which  was  solemnized  in  1802.  Napo- 
leon added  to  the  concordat  certain  organic  laws,  which 
make  the  promulgation  of  papal  decrees  dependent  on 
the  authorization  of  the  government,  establish  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Council  of  State  against  the  abuses  of  ec- 
clesiastical power,  and  bind  the  theological  seminaries 
to  the  four  propositions  of  the  Gallican  clergy  of  1682. 
Two  years  later  Napoleon  was  crowned  emperor  by 
the  pope.    "When,  however,  the  States  of  the  Church 
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were  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  (1806),  and 
when  the  pope  declared  every  one  who  laid  his  band 
upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  excommunicated,  Nu- 
jM.leon  had  the  pope  arrested  and  brought  to  France. 
An  attempt  to  render,  by  means  of  a  synod  convoked 
at  Paris  (It'll),  the  French  Church  indejiendcnt  of 
Home,  failed.    In  181.')  Napoleon  extorted,  in  a  new 
concordat,  some  important  concessions  from  the  im- 
prisoned pope ;  and  when  the  pope  revoked  ull  he  had 
done.  Napoleon  published  the  concnplat  as  the  law  of 
the  empire  on  the  very  next  day  (March  25).  After 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  (1815),  Louis  XVIII  recog- 
nised the  Homan  Church  as  the  religion  of  the  state, 
though  granting  religious  toleration  to  every  form  of 
public  worship.    Powerful  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
establish among  the  French  the  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  th*  Itoman  Church,  and  the  leaders  in  this  content — 
Lam  "nnais  (q.  v.),  de  Maistre  (q.  v.),  and  the  "priest* 
of  the  Mission"  (q.  v.)  — attached  themselves  more 
closely  to  the  papal  than  to  the  Galilean  school.  Gal- 
Ucanism,  at  least  in  its  ancient  form,  l>egan  to  die  out. 
The  Apostolic  Congregation,  though  in  opposition  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  prudent  king,  obtained  a  con- 
cordat (1*17)  by  which  the  concordat  of  1801  was  re- 
voked, and  that  of  151G  substituted  for  it.    So  decided, 
however,  was  the  opposition  of  public  opinion  that  it 
was  never  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  With- 
out the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  the  government  of 
Wis  XVIII,  and  still  more  that  of  Charles  X,  did  as 
much  for  the  Church  as  was  in  their  iiowcr,  although, 
to  appease  public  excitement,  a  royal  ordinance  (June 
16,  18:2s)  had  to  close  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
revolution  of  18o0  was  connected  with  some  ootbre  .ks 
of  popular  indignation  against  the  Church,  which 
lost  the  prerogative  of  l»eing  the  religion  of  the  st  ite. 
Yet  Louis  Philippe  made  as  great  concessions  to  the 
Church  as  the  origin  of  hit  own  authority  would  allow. 
Laraennais,  I-acurdairo,  Montalembert,  and  others  an- 
ticipated groat  results  from  a  union  between  ultramon- 
tanistn  and  democracy,  but  the  condemnation  of  their 
organ,  I.' A  renir,  by  the  pope,  put  a  stop  to  their  novel 
schemes,  and  drove  Lamennais  out  of  the  Church. 
An  attempt,  made  by  th.-  abbe  Chatel  in  1x30,  to  found 
a  new  French  Catholic  Chun-h  in  tbi  spirit  of  an  ex- 
travagint  lilier-dism,  and  without  any  Christian  basis, 
was  an  utter  failure.    A  plan  of  mtional  education, 
which  placed  [  1833)  the  public  schools  under  the  snper- 
int-ndence  of  the  university,  was  violently  assailed  by 
the  Church,  yet  the  government  never  ceased  to  s?ek 
a  reconciliation,  or  at  least  a  compromise,  with  tho 
Church ;  and  when  Thiers  called  up  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  laws  still  in  existence  against  the  Jes- 
uits, the  government  cx?cut?d  them  with  the  utmost 
possible  mildness.    To  the  Republican  Revolution  of 
1818  the  Church  offered  no  opposition,  and  the  priests 
did  not  hesitate  to  bl?ss  the  tree  of  liberty  and  pray 
for  the  sovereign  people.    The  Church  received  almost 
everything  she  had  lieen  in  vain  demanding  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    Nevertheless,  the  dread 
of  the  Red  Rep-iblic  made  most  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  partisans  of  Louis 
Napoleon.     Having  l»ecomn  emperor,  Nupoieon  III 
attached  a  majority  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  ul- 
tramontjne  school  to  his  interests  by  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  bishops,  raising  their  influence  in  the 
supreme  educational  and  political  boards  of  the  state, 
and  by  permitting  the  bishops  to  revive  the  provincial 
councils  which  hod  lieen  in  desuetude  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.    The  ultramontane  sch.sd,  headed  by 
the  L'nivers.  readily  approved  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
government  by  which  the  political  lilnTties  of  the  na- 
tion were  curtailed,  and  many  hop<d  that  the  emperor 
would  realize  their  t*>ldest  dream — the  restoration  of 
a  politico-ecclesiastical  theocracy  under  the  rule  of 
the  pope.    Yet  many  leading  men  in  the  Church,  es- 
pecially among  the  laity,  dissented  from  this  view, 
and  organised  a  moderate  school,  which  not  only  op- 
III  -S  a 


'  posed  the  political  views  of  the  government  and  of  the 
ultramontanes,  but  also  accused  the  latter  of  ultraism 
in  their  defence  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  prac- 
tices. Montalcmbcrt,  I^acordaire,  prince  de  Broglie, 
Falloux,  Lenormant  and  bishop  Dupanloup of  Orlans 
were  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  party,  the 
Corrttftondant  and  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  its  most  im- 
portant organs.  The  controversy  between  the  two 
parties  grew  not  only  very  bitter  and  violent,  but 
even  led  sever..!  times  to  a  split  In-tween  the  bishops, 
whose  sympathies  were  almcc."  equally  divided  l»e- 
tween  the  two  parties.  Several  bishops  took  decided 
ground  against  the  Univrrn,  and  even  in  Paris  it  re- 
quired the  mediation  of  the  pope  to  prevent  its  prohi- 
|  bition  by  archbishop  Sibour.  An  entire  change  in  the 
relation  of  Nupoieon  to  the  Church  and  the  so-called 
Catholic  party  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  war 
in  Italy  (1857)  and  the  attitude  of  Na|*doon  with  re- 
gard to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope.  The 
war  silenced  all  the  eulogies  of  the  emperor,  and  only 
I  a  few  solitary  voices,  like  that  of  Lacordaire,  dared  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence. But  after  Napoleon  had  advised  the  pope  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  hi«  states,  lioth  the  parties,  the 
ultramontane  and  the  moderate,  turned  against  the 
government.  All  tho  bishops  except  one  condemned, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  the  course  pursued  by  the  gov. 
eminent,  and  every  ecclesiastical  journal  in  Franco 
took  the  same  ground.  The  government  used  all 
means  to  keep  down  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  to  force  the  leading  advocates  of 
the  ecclesiastical  interests  to  submission.  The  I'nu 
vert  and  several  Catholic  papers  in  the  provinces  were 
suppressed,  and  almost  even'  other  organ  of  the  party 
received  an  official  warning;  and  the  bishops  were 
threatened,  in  the  case  of  a  continuance  of  the  agita- 
tion, with  tho  re-enforcing  of  the  organic  articles.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  Roman  Church  in 
Franco  has  grown  strong  in  comparison  with  its  condi- 
tion during  the  18th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  l'Jth 
century.  All  the  leading  religious  societies,  confra- 
ternities, and  associations  of  the  Horn  an  Church  centre 
in  France,  which  contributes  for  some  religious  pur- 
poses, as  the  foreign  missions,  more  than  the  rest  of 
j  the  Roman  Church  together. 

(3.)  77«r  ffittory  nf  t  rench  Protestantism.— The  Ref- 
1  ormation  of  the  Kith  century,  soon  after  its  rise  in  Ger- 
:  many  and  Switzerland,  found  many  friends  and  pa- 
I  troiis  in  France;  but  it  met  at  once  with  a  determined 
1  opposition  on  the  ptirt  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
which  declared  against  it  in  15*21.    Among  the  earlU 
1  est  preachers  of  the  Reformed  faith  were  Bucer,  Me- 
lancth«n,  I^fcvTe,  and  Farel ;  somewhat  later,  Calvin 
published  his  Institutes  nf  the  Christian  V?e%»o-»,  with 
a  dedication  to  king  Francis  I.    In  15*2]  the  lirst  Prot- 
:  estant  congregation  was  formed  at  Mcaux,  the  bishop 
J  of  which  city,  Briconnet  (q.  v.),  was  one  of  the  converts 
i  of  Lefcvre  and  Farel.   The  bishop  subsequently  yield- 
ed to  -KTsecution  and  recanted,  but  the  congregation 
maintained  itself.    (For  a  fuller  account  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Protestantism  in  France,  see  Hefoumatiox.) 
Under  the  rcis^i  of  Henry  II  (1547-59).  the  members 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church  had  increased  so 
greatly  in  numbers  and  strength  that  H  became  diffi- 
cult to  treat  them  any  longer  as  holders  of  a  forbid- 
den religion.    The  Protestants  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  seekintr  to  secure  toleration,  but,  regarding 
the  Homan  Church  as  doomed  to  destruction,  and 
themselves  as  called  by  God  to  take  its  place,  they 
often  entered  into  plans  for  establishing  Protestantism 
as  the  religion  of  the  state.    The  adhesion  to  the  Ref- 
ormation of  several  members  of  the  royal  family,  as 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of 
Comic,  and  several  grandees  of  the  empire  (among 
whom  the  three  brothers  Chatillon  and  the  noble  ad. 
miral  Coligny  distinguished  themselves),  early  intro. 
'  dnced  into  the  Protestant  Church  a  jvolitical  clement 
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which  wm  strengthened  by  the  cruel  rigor  with  which  | 
the  princes  generally  persecuted  it.  This  element 
wu  developed  the  more  strongly  as  the  general 
spirit  of  those  times  was  democratic,  and  as  Calvin 
himself,  the  father  of  the  Reformed  Chm  :h,  inclined 
to  theocratic  principles.  44  In  1555  the  first  avowed 
French  Reformed  church  was  established  in  Paris. 
AH  the  chief  b>wns  followed  this  example.  The  first 
synod  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  assembled  pri- 
vately in  Paris,  May  25,  1500.  Owing  to  the  danger 
of  the  enterprise  oniy  thirteen  churches  sent  deputies. 
Nevertheless,  the  foundations  of  an  important  super- 
structure were  then  uml  there  laid.  A  complete  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  speedily  adopted,  for 
the  memlicrs  of  the  synod  had  too  vivid  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  to  waste  time  in 
unprofitable  discussions  amon  :r  themselves.  The  form 
of  government  thus  established  was  thoroughly  Pres- 
hyterian  in  its  character.  It  seems  to  havo  corre- 
sponded very  closely  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Consistory  may  be  viewed  as  representing  the 
Kirk  Session,  the  Colloquy  the  Presliytery,  while  the 
Provincial  Synods  of  each  are  analogous ;  and  the  Na- 
tional Synod  corresponds  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Consistory  was  elected  at  first  by  the  wholo  con- 
gregation over  which  it  was  to  rule,  but  vacancies  oc- 
curring afterward*  were  filled  up  by  the  Colloquy. 
The  ministers  were  elected  by  the  Colloquy.  A  min- 
ister, on  being  thus  elected,  was  required  to  preach 
before  the  congregation  on  three  consecutive  Sabbaths; 
whereafter,  if  no  objection  was  made,  the  congregation 
was  considered  as  acquiescing  in  the  appointment.  If 
there  was  any  objection,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
tho  Provincial  Synod,  whose  decision  was  final.  These 
provincial  synods  have  been  generally  sixteen  in  num- 
l>er.  The  National  Synod  has  met  but  seldom,  owing 
to  the  severe  persecutions  to  which  the  Church  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  increasing  restrictions  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  her.  The  Owftmon  of  Faith 
adopted  at  the  first  synod  consisted  of  forty  articles. 
Its  doctrines  were  strictly  Calvinistic.  Though  the 
Church  was  much  harassed  by  persecution  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  still  it  greatly  increased :  so  much 
so  that  we  are  told  that  Beza,  who  died  in  lf.05,  could 
count  2150  churches  in  connection  with  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France ;  and  the  churches  were  not  small 
or  insignificant  in  point  of  strength.  In  some  there 
were  10,000  members.  The  church  of  Orleans  had 
7000  communicants,  and  the  ministers  in  such  churches 
were  proportionally  numerous:  two  ministers  to  a 
church  was  common,  and  that  of  Orleans  had  live. 
At  this  period  there  were  305  pastors  in  the  one  prov- 
ince of  Normandy,  and  in  Provence  there  were  GO" 
(E:idie,  s.  v.).  The  cruel  persecution  to  which  the 
Calvinists  were  subjected  after  the  death  of  Henry  II, 
under  the  reign  of  Francis  II,  led  them  to  organize 
the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  in  which  some  f'iscontent- 
cd  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  took 
part,  though  the  majority  of  tho  conspirators  were  Cnl- 
vinist*.  Its  aim  was  the  overthrow  of  the  proud  duke 
of  Guise  and  his  brother,  t  he  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
were  the  uncles  of  the  king,  and  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  The  conspiracy 
was  betrayed,  and  many  of  the  participants  lost  their 
lives.  Calvin  and  Ueza  had  liecn  notified  of  the  en- 
terprise, but  discouraged  it,  though  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  hound  to  betray  it.  Tho  weak  king  of 
Navarre,  and  still  more  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Con- 
dc,  were  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  nothing  but  the 
death  of  the  king  saved  their  lives.  The  Calvinists 
henceforth  received  the  name  Huguenots,  a  name 
whose  etymology  is  not  quite  certain.  See  Ilruix- 
KOTS.  During  "the  regency  of  Catharine  of  Medici* 
the  Huguenots  increased  in  number,  and  the  court 
party,  which  feared  that  their  extirpation  was  not  j>os- 
sible  without  exjiosing  France  to  the  terrors  of  civil 
war,  was  inclined  to  grant  them  religious  toleration. 


The  dukes  of  Guise  saw  the  necessity  of  enlarging  and 
consolidating  the  Catholic  party.    They  prevailed  on 
the  aged  and  vainglorious  constable  of  Muntmorencv 
to  form  with  them  a  triumvirate,  which  wa«  soon  also 
joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  induced  by 
false  promises  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots. 
The  curdinul  of  Lorraine  even  feigned  an  inclination 
to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  own  party,  brought  about  u  religious  con- 
ference with  the  Culvi'nists  at  Poissy  (1561),  at  which 
Beza  brilliantly  defended  the  Reformation  agi.inst  the 
whole  prelatic  strength  of  the  Roman  Church.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  five  members  of  each  pr.rty, 
was  appointed  to  conciliate  the  views  of  the  two 
churches  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.   It  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  formula  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Calvinists,  as  well  as  by  the 
queen-mother  and  the  cardinal.    Bat  the  Sorionne 
declared  it  to  be  heretical,  and  it  was  soon  generally 
abandoned.    The  celebrated  edict  of  January,  15C2, 
granted  to  die  Huguenots  provisionally  the  right  to 
assemble  for  religious  worship  outside  of  tho  towns, 
until  further  provisions  should  be  made  by  an  oecumen- 
ical council.    Beza  and  the  Huguenots  in  general  ac- 
cepted this  trifling  concession  with  gratitude,  but  a 
number  of  Parliaments,  especially  that  of  Paris,  raised 
against  it  the  strongest  remonstrances.    The  duke  of 
Guise  threatened  to  cut  it  with  the  edge  of  his  sword, 
I  and  commenced  hostilities  in  the  same  year  at  Vassy, 
where  a  number  of  the  Huguenots  were  massacred.  A 
I  bloody  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Huguenots  suf- 
,  fered  heavy  losses,  and  which  was  ended  ly  the  Peace 
of  St.  Germain  (1570\  in  which  the  government  gave 
I  to  the  Huguenots  four  fortified  towns  ns  security  for 
i  the  future.    The  Huguenots  conceived  new  hopes; 
'  their  chief  defender,  Henry  of  Navarre,  was  married 
to  the  king's  sister ;  but  when  all  their  chief  men  wete 
assembled  at  Paris  to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  the  queen- 
mother  gave  treacherously  the  sign  for  thot  general 
and  bloody  massacre  known  in  history  as  the  Xit.ht  of 
|  St.  Bar(k>li>m*tt,  in  which  from  20,(  00  to  100,(0u  P  o- 
testants  |H?rishcd,  and  among  them  the  great  Coligny 
(q.  v.).   The  Protestants  again  rose  in  despair,  and  re- 
ceived new  concessions  in  the  Edict  of  Poitiers  (1577), 
but  the  Holy  League,  which  had  been  organized  by  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  compelled  the  king  to 
revoke  everything,  and  to  take  a  pledge  not  to  rest  un- 
til the  last  heretic  should  be  extirpated  from  France. 
The  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother 
by  order  of  the  king,  w  ho  wished  to  free  himself  from 
the  influence  of  the  league,  stirtcd  up  anew  the  fanat- 
icism of  the  Catholic  population,  and  led  to  the  expul- 
sion, and,  later,  to  the  assassination  of  the  king  hitn- 
I  self.    The  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  Henry  of 
Navarre,  hnd  l>cen  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  yet,  to 
overcome  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  he 
believed  it  necessary  to  join  the  Roman  Church  (1583). 
He  gave,  however,  to  his  former  coreligionist*,  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (159S),  which  he  declared  irrevocable, 
freedom  of  faith  and  of  public  worship  (with  only  a 
;  few  restrictions),  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  great 
:  privileges  as  an  organized  political  corporation.  They 
were  declared  eligible  for  admission  into  the  universi- 
ty, and  for  appointments  in  the  public  service,  and  re- 
ceived an  annual  grant  of  1000  crowns.    The  remon- 
strances of  several  magistrates  and  provinces  against 
this  decree  were  in  vain.    Thus  brighter  days  seemed 
I  to  approach.    During  the  twenty -six  years  which  in- 
I  tervencd  between  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
'  and  the  publication  of  tho  Edict  of  Nantes  only  six 
National  Synods  had  been  held,  and  the  only  thing 
I  thot  had  served  to  cheer  up  the  drooping  hearts  of 
Protestants  had  !>ccn  the  publication  of  a  new  and  im- 
|  proved  edition  of  the  Genevan  version  of  the  Bible, 
I  After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV  (lfilO)  the  Protes- 
tants were  again  forced  by  persecution  to  take  up  arm* 
in  defence  of  their  rights ;  but  they 
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a  political  party  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  though,  by  an 
act  <>f  amnesty  at  Ntsmes  (1H2D),  he  secured  to  them 
their  former  ecclesiastical  privileges.   Als>ut  this  time 
their  number  had  been  reduced  to  only  about  half  of 
what  it  was  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Ijonb  XIV  recanted  it  as  his  special  mission  to  break 
the  power  of  Protestantism  in  tl)e  state.    The  Protes- 
tants were  deprived  of  a  great  many  churches  and 
schools;  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  convert  all 
who  were  accessible  to  fear,  promises,  or  persuasion ; 
children  were  taken  from  their  parents ;  "  booted  mis- 
sions of  dragoons"  were  sent  in  everv  direction  (after 
ItW),  and  at  last  the  F.dict  of  Nantes" was  formally  rc- 
pealed  in  lfr<5.    See  Nantks,  ErutT  ok.    One  moun- 
tain tri!»e  [«ee  Camisards]  in  the  Cet>mne$  took  up 
arms  against  the  king,  but  its  prophet*  and  heroes  ei- 
ther |>erished  on  the  battlc-tield,  or  gained  only  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  into  exile  (1704).    It  is  calculated  that 
from  .10,000  to  40,000  Protestants  fled  from  France  at 
this  time.    Nevertheless,  two  millions  of  the  Reforme<l 
remained,  with  no  congregations  except  in  the  wilder- 
ness,  and  in  1744  they  again  held  their  first  National 
Synoil.    "In  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  during  the  regency  of  Philippe  d'(  >rleans,  the 
Protestants  were  more  leniently  dealt  with.  Though 
now  enjoying  external  peace,  the  Church  began  to  ex- 
hibit signs  of  internal  declension.    The  chief  causes 
producing  this  effect  were  the  want  of  trained  and  edu- 
cated men  to  till  the  office  of  pastor,  and  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  which  had  sprung  up  among  the  members  of 
the  Church.    These  defects  were  remedied  mainly  by 
the  exertions  of  Antoine  Court,  who  has  been  styled 
the  '  Restorer  of  the  Protestantism  of  France.'  '  He 
instituted  prayer-meetings  wherever  he  could,  and  also 
held  synods  or  conferences  of  the  ministers,  along  with 
a  few  intelligent  laymen.    By  thus  exciting  a  spirit 
of  prayer  and  a  love  of  order  he  much  benefited  the 
Church.    But,  while  the  Protestant  Church  was  grad- 
ually recovering  from  its  depressed  condition,  it  was 
stirtlcd  by  thr  proclamation  by  Louis  XV,  on  May  14. 
17J4,  of  the  last  great  law  against  tho  Protestants, 
This  law  re-enforced  the  most  severe  measures  of  Louis 
XIV.    It  sought  not  so  much  to  intimidate  Protestants 
into  a  recantation,  or  to  punish  them  if  they  refused, 
but  rather  sought  to  force  them,  willing  or  not,  to  re- 
ceive the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
For  in«tancc,  it  made  baptism  by  the  pirtsh  curate 
compulsory  in  every  case,  and  declared  that  no  mar- 
riage was  valid  unless  performed  by  a  Roman  prie«t. 
This  att«mpt  to  force  people  into  the  Church  of  Rome 
only  drove  them  further  from  it.    Antoine  Court  (q. 
v. )  was  supported  by  multitudes.   The  Provincial  Syn- 
ods, which  be  had  rcinvigoratcd,  multiplied;  and",  to 
imvt  the  want  of  pastors,  he  opened  a  school  of  theolo- 
gy at  Lausanne,  which  continued  to  supply  the  Pro- 
testant Church  with  pastors  until  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon.   From  1730  to  1744  the  Protestants  enjoyed  quiet. 
In  the  latter  year  a  National  Synod  was  held  in  I-owcr 
l.angfiedi>c.     When  the  news  of  the  holding  of  this 
synod  reached  Paris,  it  caused  the  kin::  and  his  minis- 
ters to  em  I  Kirk  in  a  new  crusade  of  horrors  against  the 
defenceless  Protestant*.    This  caused  a  new  emigra- 
tion.  Calmer  days  followed  the  storm,  and,  after  1700, 
principles  of  toleration  licgnn  to  prevail.    The  school 
«f  Voltaire,  while  doing  incalculable  injury  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality  generally,  did  good  ser- 
vice in  spreading  the  principles  of  toleration  and  of 
religious  liberty.    The  nation  gradually  became  leav- 
ened with  then*  principles.    Louis  XVI.  though  rather 
inclined  to  the  opjtosite  principles,  Mas  ultimately 
obliged  to  yield  t«  the  spirit  of  the  age,  nnd  in  Novem- 
l»er,  1788,  he  published  an  edict  of  tolerance.    The  priv- 
ileges granted  by  this  edict  to  those  who  were  not  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  the  following :  '  The  right  of  living 
in  France,  and  of  exercising  a  profession  or  trade  in  the 
kingdom,  without  Iwing  disturlted  on  account  of  relig- 
ion ;  the  permission  to  marry  legally  before  the  officers 


of  justice ;  the  authority  to  record  the  births  of  thell 
children  before  the  loc.,1  judge.'  It  alto  included  a 
provision  for  the  interment  of  those  who  could  not  be 
buried  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual"  (Ea- 
die,  s.  v.). 

The  Reformation  of  Luther  found  early  adherents  in 
France,  some  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom  for  theii 
faith  [see  Reformatio*  in  France],  but  the  influ- 
ence  of  Calvin  soon  prevailed.  In  1048,  Alsace,  and  a 
number  of  other  districts  and  towns  in  which  the  Lu- 
theran Church  was  either  exclusively  or  partly  €>*tatV 
lished,  were  ceded  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Westpha- 
lia. Religious  liberty  was  guaranteed  to  the  Luther- 
ans, nnd  agnin  confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Nynivegen 
in  107f.  On  the  same  terms  France  acquired,  in  liSM, 
Strasburg,  and  in  J796,  from  Wurtcmlierg,  Mompel- 
gard.  The  congregations  of  the>e  district*  gradually 
coalesced  into  the  one  evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  France,  showing  the  diversities  of  its  origin  by  the 
variety  of  liturgies, hymn-hooks,  catechisms, etc.  which 
are  still  in  use.  The  free  exercise  of  their  worship  has 
not,  on  the  w  hole,  been  interfered  with ;  yet  many  my- 
al  decrees  have  favored  the  Roman  Church  and  prose- 
lytism,  and  the  nliml»er  of  entire  congregations  which 
have  been  brought  back  to  the  Roman  Church  is  said 
to  l>e  over  sixty. 

The  National  Assembly  of  1789  gave  to  al!  religiout 
denominations  equal  rights,  yet  the  Revolution  soon 
afterwards  raged  against  the  Protestant  churches  as 
much  as  against  the  Roman  Catholic.  Peace  and  or- 
der were  first  restored  by  the  decree  of  1K02,  in  which 
Napoleon  assigned  to  the  clergymen  of  the  French  Re- 
formed and  the  French  Lutheran  churches  salaries 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  gave  them,  of  his  own 
authority,  a  new  constitution.  The  princi|uil  points 
of  this  constitution  were  as  follows :  The  lowest  eccle- 
siastical board  for  lioth  denominations  is  the  ('inutuiury, 
which  consists  of  the  pastors  of  the  consistorial  dis- 
trict, and  from  six  to  twelve  laymen.  There  is  to  l>e 
one  Consistory  for  every  6000  souls,  no  matter  whether 
they  belong  to  one  or  to  several  congregations.  The 
lay  meml>er*  are  elected  every  other  year  from  the 
number  of  those  citizens  who  pay  the  highest  taxes. 
The  Consistory  Is  presided  over  by  the  oldest  pastor. 
In  the  Reformed  Church  live  consistorial  districts  form 
one  synodal  district.  The  Prorincinl  Synod  consists 
of  one  pastor  and  one  elder  from  every  congregation. 
The  president  is  elected.  The  synod  cannot  be  con- 
voked without  the  permission  of  the  government;  can 
discuss  only  subjects  which  have  previously  l>een 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  minister  of  public 
worship,  ami  in  the  presence  of  the  prefect  or  uu  officer 
delegated  by  him ;  and  can  remain  in  session  only  six 
days.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  divided  into  lnypec~ 
turns,  the  assemblies  of  which  correspond  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Synods  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  assemblies  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  elect  for  lifetime  one  inspector  and  two  lay 
adjuncts,  who  have  the  right  to  visit  the  churches. 
Above  these  provincial  synods  stands  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  a  kind  of  central  synod,  called  the  General  Con- 
*ut»ry.  It  consist*  of  a  lay  president  and  two  clerical 
inspectors,  appointed  by  the  government  for  life,  nnd 
of  one  lay  deputy  from  every  Inspection  elected  for 
life.  This  hoard  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  the  Provincial  Synods  and  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Inspections.  In  the  interval  lietween  the  sessions,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  president,  the  elder  of  the 
two  insj»e<-tors,  two  lay  memliers  designated  by  the 
General  Consistory,  and  a  commissary  appointed  by 
the  head  of  the  state,  acts  as  the  supreme  administra- 
tive board  of  the  Church.  This  responsible  committee 
is  called  the  Directory.  At  first  this  new  constitution 
waa  regarded  with  grent  favor  by  the  Protestants,  but 
its  defects  soon  revealed  themselves.  The  Reformed 
Church  complained  that  the  Provincial  Synods  were 
never  convoked.    The  want  of  Prcsbyterial  Councils 
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was  so  palpable  that  they  were  organized  in  spite  of 
the  silence  of  the  law,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  under 
the  name  of  Cmsistoires  Seclionnairts ;  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  under  the  name  Conseils  Pre-tbyttiaux.  The 
larger  Reformed  congregations  ali>o  appointed  deacons, 
to  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  this  example  was  im- 
itated by  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Colmar.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Napoleon  and  that  of  the  Bourlxms, 
no  improvement  of  the  law  could  be  expected,  Itecause. 
the  one  was  too  absolute,  and  the  other  too  hostile  to 
Protestantism.  Under  Louis  Philippe  several  attempts 
were  mado  to  reorganize  the  Church,  but  dissension 
between  the  government  and  the  Church  board*,  and. 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  between  the  Inspection*  and 
the  General  Consistory,  frustrated  all  these  efforts. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1818,  lioth  churches  availed 
themselves  of  the  liberty  granted  to  them,  and  held 
General  Assemblies,  which  prepared  drafts  of  new  con- 
stitutions, and  also  expressed  a  desire  for  union  be- 
tween the  two  churches.  Louis  Napoleon  returned  to 
the  principles  of  the  former  legislation,  and  l>y  a  de- 
cree of  March  26, 1852,  re-established  the  law  of  1802, 
with  a  few  alterations.  According  to  these  alterations, 
Presbyterial  Councils,  based  on  universal  suffrage,  arc 
established  in  both  churches;  from  them  Consistories 
proceed,  which  elect  their  clerical  president,  who  must, 
however,  be  approved  by  the  government.  The  Re- 
formed Church  receives,  moreover,  from  the  govern- 
ment a  Const  U  Central,  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  hoard, 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  tha  Consistories  have  not  yet  admitted  the 
authority  of  the  (Xnseil,  which,  in  fact,  is  only  an  organ 
for  the  government  rather  than  for  the  churches.  In 
the  Lutheran  Church  the  inspectors  are  in  future  to  be 
ap|H>inted  for  life  by  the  government,  instead  of  be- 
ing elected  by  the  district  assemblies  The  supreme 
Church  board  is  called  the  Supreme  Consistory,  and  the 
government  appoints  its  president  and  one  member. 
All  the  inspectors  are  also  members  of  this  Supreme 
Consistory,  with  two  lay  deputies  from  each  inspection 
district,  and  one  deputy  of  the  theological  seminary. 
The  election  of  these  latter  two  classes  is  left  to  the 
Church.  The  Directory  has  the  right  of  appointing 
all  pastors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  government. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  decree  of  March  2fi.  a 
new  division  and  an  increase  of  the  consistories  of  the 
two  churches,  and  of  the  Inspections  of  the  I  utheran 
Church,  took  place.  This  reorganization  of  the  two 
churches  afforded  to  Iwth  this  theoretical  advantage, 
that  each  department  was  assigned  to  a  Consistory, 
and  that  henceforth  congregations  could  be  formed 
without  having  to  encounter  obstacles  on  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  boards.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wan 
pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  dissenters,  many  of 
whose  churches  and  schools  were  closed  in  the  purely 
Roman  Catholic  districts.  In  consequence  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  bishops,  and  their  influence  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  Protestants  had  frequently  to  suffer  from  ar- 
ticles 291, 292,  and  294  of  the  Napoleonic  Criminal  Code, 
according  to  which  all  associations  of  twenty  persons 
or  more,  without  previous  authorization  of  the  govern- 
ment, are  forbidden.  This  law  has  frequently  been 
put  in  force  against  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Prot- 
estants, both  in  the  state  and  in  the  free  churches,  in 
places  where  there  are  no  church  edifices.  Many  of 
these  grievances  were  redressed  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  when  a  minister  of  public  worship  de- 
clared those  articles  not  to  be  applicable  to  religious 
meetings.  Hut  a  decree  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  issued 
March  25, 18.VJ,  extended  it  again  to  "all  public  meet- 
ings," and  subjected  the  Protestants  to  many  new  an- 
noyances. They  hone  to  find  some  relief  from  a  re- 
cent law  of  March  19, 1*59,  which  kikes  the  authoriza- 
tion of  new  churc  hes,  chapels,  and  oratories  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  prefects,  and  transfers  it  to  the  State 
Council,  which  is  less  suspected  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bishops  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 


A  great  revival  in  the  Protestant  churches  com- 
menced alont  1820.  Those  who,  under  the  influence 
of  this  revival,  sought  to  unite  themselves  by  closer 
spiritual  bonds  than  the  state  churches  afforded  them, 
wen-  generally  designated  by  the  name  Methodists,  al- 
though they  were  not  organized  as  a  Methodist  denom- 
ination. .Many  of  the  converts  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  the  state  chnrcbes,  and  begun  to  lny  the  foun- 
dation of  independent  congregations.  In  the  state 
Church  a  violent  contest  arose  between  the  Evangeli 
cal  irnd  the  Rationalistic  parties.  The  " Ecangtlicul 
Association."  founded  in  18'&\  was  supported  as  a  home 
missionary  society  by  evangelical  Christians  l  oth  in 
and  out  of  the  state  churches.  A  large  number  of  relig- 
ious societies  sprung  up,  partly  supported  by  only  one 
of  the  great  parties,  but  partly  also  by  both.  In  \HP, 
Frederick  Monod  (q.  v.),  with  several  other  clergymen 
of  the  Evangelical  school,  seceded  frrm  the  Reformed 
State  Church  because  the  synod  of  the  Church  refustd 
to  demand  from  all  ministers  an  adhesion  to  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  evangelical  f.iith.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  count  de  Gasparin  and  others,  he  succeeded 
in  having  oil  the  dissident  churches  united  into  a  ('snow 
de*  t'g'itfs  irnnpelupies  de  France,"  which  held  its  first 
General  Synod  In  l^-W.  'I  he  churches  belonging  to 
this  union  trc  entirely  independent  of  the  state,  and 
their  General  Synods  now  meet  biennially.  In  loth 
the  state  churches  some  leading  men  and  journals  of 
the  Rationalistic  party  have  gone  to  far  as  to  avow  un- 
disguised deistical  views,  i.nd  all  attempts  to  force 
thfm  out  of  the  Church  have  fulled.  On  the  other 
hj.nd,  when  a  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  school  showed 
an  inclination  towards  Baptist  views,  the  choice  was 
left  to  him  either  to  recant  or  to  secede. 

II.  Fecit  siastical  Statistics  of  France.- (\.°)  The  Ito. 
man  Catholic  Church,— The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1*69,  eighteen  arch- 
bishoprics, viz.  Aix,  Ally,  Algiers  (established  in  1^67), 
Auch,  Avignon  Bcsancon,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Caro- 
brai,  Chaml  ery,  Lyens.  Paris.  Rheims,  Rennes  (estab- 
lished in  lfb'J\  Rouen,  Sens,  Toulouse,  and  Tours.  A 
numlter  of  the  archbishtps  are  generally  cardinals  (in 
le'BH,  five),  who,  as  such,  are  senators  of  the  empire,  and 
receive  a  higher  salary.  The  number  of  bishoprics 
is  69  in  France.  2  In  Algeria,  3  in  the  colonies  (Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion);  total,  74.  Since 
the  overthrow  of  I<oui*  Philippe,  the  bishops  have 
claimed  the  right  to  meet,  without  previous  authori 
zation  from  the  government,  in  Provincial  Synods, 
and  many  such  synods  have  since  lieen  held.  The 
an  hbinhops  and  bishops  are  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  diex-esos  I  y  vicar-rencrals, 
ranges  from  two  to  fifteen,  and  I  y  two  or  three 
taries.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  risen  in  impor- 
tance since  the  re-establishment  of  the  provincial  and 
diocesan  synods,  and  consist  of  a  president,  an  oficial, 
a  rice-officuil,  a  prnnoftur,  one  or  several  assessors,  and 
one  grrfitr.  As  the  bishops  are  not  elected,  but  tiomi 
nated  by  the  government,  the  chapters  have  less  im 
portancc  than  in  other  countries.  The  canons  of  thest 
chapters,  all  of  whom  are  Appointed  by  the  bishops, 
form  three  classes,  called  chunoinet  (f  honnew,  iha~ 
noims  honoraires,  and  chnnoites  titvlairts.  The  third 
class  contains  the  active  resident  n  embers.  The  first 
class  contains  bishops  of  other  dioceses;  the  sectnd 
class  (the  most  numerous'),  many  pastors,  vicars,  pro- 
fessors of  theological  faculties,  presidents  of  sen  ina- 
ries,  colleges,  and  institutions,  both  Frenchmen  i.nd 
foreigners.  Rural  deaneries,  other  chapters,  and  the 
office  of  archdeacon  were  swept  oway  by  the  Rev- 
olution, but  a  new  chapter  of  St.  Denys  (Pionysius), 
prominent  not  so  much  by  influence  as  by  high  posi- 
tion,  has  been  founder],  near  the  tomb  of  the  imperial 
family,  by  Louis  Napoleon.  It  has  two  classes  of 
memlwrs :  first,  the  bishops  who  have  retired  ;  and, 
secondly,  ten  canons,  with  ten  honorary  meml  ers, 
these  latter  including  the  imperial  chaplains.  The 
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lower  clergy  ore  divided  into  curst,  detscreanU,  and  n- 
rairr*.  There  are  about  iiGOO  of  the  tiret,  aU>ut  :<2,000 
of  the  second,  and  more  than  9000  of  the  third  class. 
Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  aumottier*  (chaplains) 
appointed  for  the  lyceums,  colleges,  normal  school!*, 
hospitals,  and  jails;  also  for  the  army  and  the  navy, 
each  of  w  hich  h  i*  iU  aumonier  en  ck-f.  Thus  the  total 
number  of  the  lower  (secular)  clergy  exceeds  40,000. 
In  the  administration  of  the  secular  affair*  of  the  par- 
i-hix,  some  members  of  the  laity  take  part  as  marguiU 
lurt  de  panruue  (treasurers),  or  member*  of  the  so- 
called  Fubrique  (church  council). 

In  the  Woman  Church,  the  religious  orders  and  com- 
munities of  the  clergy,  and  societies  and  confratcrni- 
ti  •»  among  the  laity,  are  very  numerous.  Among  the 
monastic  ord-rs  the  Jesuits  (q.  v.)  occupy  a  prominent 
position,  both  by  the  number  of  their  establishments 
ami  by  their  influence.  Some  of  th.ir  members  (e.  g. 
Kavignan  and  Felix)  h  ive  shone  as  the  greatest  pul- 
pit orators  of  modern  France.  Tha  Benedictines  (q. 
v.)  have  re-established  a  convent  at  Solemnes.  and 
have  resumed  th(<  literary  labors  of  their  order,  but 
have  not  been  able  a*  yet  to  obtain  many  members. 
The  Dominicans,  though  nut  very  numerous,  have 
gained  prestig?  from  the  reputation  of  Lacordaire,  who 
re-established  the  ord.T  in  France.  Nearly  all  the  mo- 
nastic orders  of  the  Roman  Church  have  now  some  es- 
tablishments in  France,  and  a  number  of  n-'w  ones  (e. 
g.  the  Oolites,  3/iritU,  and  society  of  Piepu*)  have 
l>e*n  founded.  Many  of  the  religious  orders  and  com- 
munities devote  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.  At  the  hjad  of  them  are 
the  lAiziriiU  (q.  v.),  whoso  principil  establishment  is 
in  Paris.  With  them  vies  especially  tlu  Seminary  of 
Fort'ujn  Miss  on*  at  Paris,  which  was  founded  in  Jfi<>3, 
abolished  in  1792,  and  re-established  in  1H25.  It  is 
under  the  administration  of  a  superior  and  six  direct- 
ors, and  sends  out  every  year  large  numbers  of  mis- 
sionaries to  Kastern  Asia.  The  Ol dates,  the  M  <rists, 
the  Picpus  Society,  the  Jesuits,  the  Priests  of  Mercy, 
the  Capuchins,  and  m  my  other  orders  and  congrega- 
tions, sustain  missions  in  foreign  lands.  A  new  mis- 
sionary  seminary  for  thi  missions  in  Africa  was  ostali- 
lishod  at  Lyons  in  1H5H.  The  communities  of  women, 
who  nurse  the  sick  and  the  aged  poor,  or  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching  and  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners 
and  wretched  females,  are  very  numerous  and  pro«u 
pe-ous.  Many  of  these  congregations  and  societies — 
as  the  Sitter*  of  Charily  (q.  v.),  the  congregation  of 
the  Good  Sh  phtrd  (q.  v.),  the  l.ilt'c  S'uter*  of  the  Pour, 
etc. — increase  with  a  rapidity  which  is  almost  without 
example  in  the  entire  history  fifths  Roman  Church. 
The  religious  societies  among  the  laity  also  increase  in 
strength  and  numbers  every  year.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  them  are  thu  Society  for  the  Pr.ijugttion 
of  the  Faith,  the  central  missionary  society  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  to  which  now  nearly  all  countries  of  the 
world  contribute.  It  was  founded  in  France  in  1^22, 
h  is  its  centres  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  its  e 
tions  amount  to  about  5.000.000  francs  annually, 
than  one  half  of  which  is  contributed  by  France.  Th« 
society  publishes  a  bimonthly,  Annil*  of  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Faith,  in  various  languages.  '1  he  central  chil- 
dren's missionary  society  of  the  Church,  called  the 
JSocie/y  of  the  11  Ay  Childhood,  has  its  eentml  organiza- 
tion in  France.  Its  annual  income  amounts  to  about 
1,000,000  francs.  The  St.  I  intent  Society,  for  visiting 
and  assisting  the  poor,  has  established  branch  associa- 
tions in  more  tlun  3000  localities,  and  expends  for  the 
assistance  of  the  poor  more  than  8,««lC,uO0  francs  an- 
nually. Primary  education  in  France  is  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  bishops.  Most  of  the 
schools  are  conducted  by  religious  congregations,  such 
as  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  School*,  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  the  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph, 
Brothers  of  Mary,  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Mary, 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  many  others.  The 


seminaries,  in  which  those  who  have  the  priesthood  in 
view  aro  educated  from  their  early  boyhood  {Grand* 
et  Petit*  Seminaim),  are  now.  as  they  always  have 
been,  under  the  solo  control  of  the  bishop*.    The  re- 
lations of  the  Church  to  the  State  colleges  were,  until 
the  Revolution  of  1»4H,  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
bishops,  although  every  college  hud  its  chaplain.  The 
controversy  between  Church  and  State  on  this  point 
was  terminated  by  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  which 
grants  to  the  Church  the  liberty  to  found  free  colleges. 
This  permission  has  called  into  existence  a  very  consid- 
erable number  of  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  board- 
ing-scbools.    Faculties  of  theology  exist  at  Paris  (the 
Sorbonne),  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Bordeaux,  but,  as  the 
professors  and  deans  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
public  worship,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the 
bishops,  and  have  but  a  limited  number  of  students. 
Moreover,  the  course  of  studies  at  the  three  last-named 
1  is  bv  no  means  superior  to  that  of  the  Grands  Semi- 
|  naires.    lu  order  to  promote  the  study  of  scientific 
I  theology,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  cultivated  but  little, 
j  the  bishops  have  organized  at  Paris  an  icoU  ecclitia*- 
i  fiqw  de*  haute*  etudtn, 

I  Nominally,  the  immense  majority  of  the  population 
of  France  is  still  connected  with  the  Romun  Catholic 
Church.  The  census  of  1851  claimed  out  of  the  entire 
population  (3o,78l  ,627)  30:11 .0.12  as  Roman  Catholics. 

|  At  the  last  French  census  the  religious  denominations 
were  not  taken  into  consideration.    In  1*6(5  the  Roman 

j  Catholic  population  of  the  French  dominions  was  csti- 

■  mated  as  follows :  France,  30,000,000 ;  French  posses- 

•sions  in  America,  314,000;  Algeria,  190,000;  other 
French  possessions  in  Africa,  138,000 ;  possessions  in 

'■  Asia,  200,000;  possessions  in  Oceanica,  30,000.  A  very 
lar^e  portion  of  these,  however,  are  practically  not 
only  without  any  connection  whatever  with  tha 
Church,  but  even  decided  opponents  of  it.  Among 

.  the  daily  journals  published  at  Paris  only  a  few  are 
considered  as  Roman  Catholic  papers.  The  number 
of  religious  journals,  in  projtortioii  Iwth  to  the  Roman 
population  of  Franco  and  to  the  religious  press  of  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  small.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  the  Roman  Catholic  |>apeni  are  the  Monde 
ami  the  Unicen,  both  dailies  of  Paris,  and  counted 
among  the  most  important  organs  of  the  ultramontane 

:  party  in  the  world. 

The  following  table  gives  the  list  of  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  with  number  of  dioceses,  clergy,  and  relig- 
ious communities  in  each,  as  reported  in  1868: 
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i  France,  two,  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran,  are  recog- 
I  nised  as  state  churches.  The  French  government  ap- 
propriates a  certain  sum  of  money  every  year  for  their 
support.  The  budget  for  1861  gave,  as  the  total  sum 
of  this  appropriation.  1,462,236  francs — n  little  less  than 
300,000  dollars.  It  was  divided  as  follows,  namely : 
;  for  the  salaries  of  Reformed  pustors,  800,400  francs ; 
salaries  of  Lutheran  pustors,  115.700  francs;  in  aid  of 
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theological  schools,  32,000  francs.  The  remainder 
watt  devoted  to  buildings  and  repairs,  to  the  support 
of  widow*,  and  to  incidental  ex|tenses.  The  salaries 
are  allotted  by  law,  according  to  tho  |>o|>ulation  of  the 
commune!),  or  district*.  Th«  pastors  of  Paris  receive 
8000  francs ;  pastors  of  communes  with  a  imputation 
of  over  30,000  souls  have  2000  francs ;  from  30,000 
down  to  5000  souls,  1*00  francs;  below  5000  souls, 
1 500  francs.  Thus  a  p-isti.r  in  one  of  the  state  church- 
es in  the  poorest  village  in  France,  nr  in  a  remote  coun- 
try parish,  is  insured  a  salary  of  !$00  dollar*  a  year. 
The  communes  are  allowed  to  add  to  the  stated  salary 
where  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
parishes,  especially  in  the  departments  of  the  Doubt, 
Bas-Rhin,  Haut-Rhin.  and  Vosges,  have  funded  or  real 
property,'  the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  either  to 
the  support  of  the  pastor,  or  to  repairs,  church  expos- 
es, etc.  Collections  for  |w»rish  pur|K»scs,  or  for  the 
poor,  are  taken  up  at  the  church-door*  every  Sunday. 
In  general, the  parishes  have  parsonages;  where  they 
have  not,  the  communes  are  Itound  by  law  to  furnish  a 
subsidy  for  rent,  unless  the  funds  of  the  parish  afford 
sufficient  income  for  the  purpose.  "  A  garden,"  to  cite 
the  language  of  the  law,  "  is  not  de  nyueur,  but  the 
communes  are  authorized  to  provide  it"  (Najtoleoti* 
Decree  of  May  5,  1MH>).  The  state  also  provides  for 
two  Protestant  theological  seminaries — one  at  Stras- 
burg,  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  other  at  Mon- 
tauban,  for  the  Reformed  Church.  None  but  French 
citizens  can  Itecome  pastor*.  No  doctrinal  decision  or 
formulary,  whether  called  a  confession  of  faith  or  by 
any  other  title,  can  be  published,  or  be  made  the  basis 
of  instruction,  without  authorization  from  the  govern- 
ment, nor  can  any  change  of  discipline  bo  made  with- 
out the  same  authorization.  No  one  can  bo  admitted 
to  the  ministry  before  twenty-live  years  of  age.  No 
parish  can  augment  its  number  of  ministers  without 
the  consent  of  the  government.  No  religious  service 
at  which  more  than  twenty  persons  shall  assemble 
can  be  held  except  in  an  authorized  place  of  worship. 
No  preacher  is  allowed  to  inculpate  individuals,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  his  sermons,  or  to  attack  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  any  other  authorized  by  the  state. 
The  highest  Church  judicatories  are,  in  part,  Idled  with 
nominees  of  the  government,  and  no  real  autonomy  of 
the  churches  is  allowed.  The  professors  in  the  theo- 
logical schools,  though  nominated  by  the  Church  au- 
thorities, are  appointed  by  the  government. 

Reformed  Church,— The  highest  judicatory  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  as  already  stated,  is  the  Conteil  Central 
(Central  Council)  at  Paris.  The  decree  of  1R.V2,  which 
established  this  council,  ordered  that  it  should  be  com- 
posed, "  for  the  first  time,  of  eminent  Protestauts  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  together  with  the  two  old- 
est pastors  in  Paris."  How  vacancies  are  to  be  filled 
was  not  stated.  Its  president  for  1W58  was  General 
Dautheville,  of  the  Engineers;  secretary,  M.  Sayous, 
sub-director  of  the  non-Catholic  cults  in  the  Ministry  of 
Worship.  Reside!*  them  there  were  11  other  member*. 
The  Council  is  the  organ  of  communication  lietween 
the  Reformed  Church  and  the  government  of  the  state. 
Its  functions  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  its  working, 
on  the  whole,  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  Church,  under  the  Central  Council, 
are  the  Consistories,  Synods,  and  Presbyterial  Coun- 
cil*. The  whole  of  Franco  was  in  1*GM  divided,  for 
the  Reformed  Church,  into  101  Consistorial  Dist  ict*, 
intended  to  embrace  at  least  G00O  souls  each,  though 
this  result  can  only  lie  approximately  reached.  The 
Consistory  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Con- 
sistorial District,  and  of  a  body  of  laymen  elected  by 
the  Presbyterial  Councils  of  towns  other  than  the  chief 
town  of  the  pnrish.  The  I*re*hyterial  Council  of  the 
chief  town  l*>longs  to  the  Consistory  tr-officio.  The 
president  is  elected  by  the  Consistory,  subject  to  the 
approlxition  of  the  government  of  the  stilts.  The  func- 
tion* of  the  Consistory  are  to  see  that  church- worship 


and  discipline  are  regularly  observed ;  to  receive,  judge 
of,  and  transmit  to  the  government  the  acts  of  the  Prcs- 
byterial  Councils;  and  to  superintend  the  schools  of  the 
district.  It  has  no  legislative  power  whatever,  but 
superintends  the  general  interests,  both  religious  and 
financial,  of  the  parishes  under  it*  jurisdiction.  It 
nominates  to  the  government  pastors  for  vacant  par 
ishes.  The  Frrsbyteri/U  CvhmU  is  a  body  of  laymen  in 
each  parish,  not  less  than  lour  in  number,  nor  more 
than  seven.  They  are  elected  by  the  parish  every 
three  years.  The  minister  of  the  parish  is  president 
of  the  council.  Its  functions  are  to  administer  the 
property,  order,  and  discipline  of  the  parish,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Consistory.  The  Synods  are  essen- 
tially ecclesiastical  bodies,  superintending  the  spiritual 
element,  as  the  Consistories  do  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Church.  Five  consistorial  churches  consti- 
tute a  Synodal  District,  and  each  send  a  clerical  and 
lay  deputy  to  the  Synod,  which  thus  consists  of  ten 
members.  Of  these  Provincial  Synods  there  are  twen- 
ty-one in  France.  No  periodical  sessions  are  ullowetl, 
nor  can  any  session  be  called  without  the  permission 
of  the  government,  to  whom  the  questions  to  be  treat- 
ed at  the  session  must  be  stated  beforehand.  A  pre- 
fect, or  sub-prefect,  must  be  present  at  the  sessions, 
which  cannot  last  more  than  six  days.  The  result  of 
all  these  restrictions  may  readily  be  imagined.  The 
Provincial  Synods  either  do  not  meet  at  all,  or,  if  they 
do,  their  sessions  have  no  impo  t  for  the  life  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church.  No  Rational  Synod  is  pro- 
vided for,  und  none  is  held.  Thus  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  lacks  the  most  vital  element  of  prea- 
byterian  conneclional  government— a  General  Assem- 
bly. The  feebleness  of  the  Church  government  is  la- 
mentably manifest  in  many  points.  The  present  con- 
test about  Rationalism  brings  this  weakness  out  in  the 
stronge*t  light.  The  old  French  confession  of  faith  ia 
nominally  the  standard  of  doctrine,  but  a  man  may 
preach  I'nitatianism.  I'niversulism,  or  even  Panthe- 
ism, and  there  is  no  power  to  call  him  to  an  account 
before  any  ecclesiastical  tribunal  comjtetcnt  to  try  him 
and  to  depose  him.  'I  he  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  is  at  Montnuban,  in  the  South  of 
France  (Tarn  ct  Garonne).  No  one  can  he  a  minister 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  without  a  certificate 
that  he  has  studied  at  one  of  the  theological  schtnils 
(of  France  or  Geneva),  and  the  diploma  of  bachelor  in 
theology.  All  the  regulations  of  the  theological 
schools  must  be  approved  by  the  government.  Ac- 
cording to  lh.  de  Prat,  Annu'aire  Protestant,  1*68-1*70 
(Paris,  18<i*),  the  statistics  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
1KG8  were  as  fallows:  Consistories,  104  ;  (Mirishes, f»08, 
with  .W  "flnnrjT*;"'  temples  or  oratories,  MS;  schools, 
or  "salles  d'acile,"  1386;  official  pastors,  GOG;  auxil- 
iary pastors,  suffiagans,  and  atimoniers  (chaplains),  86. 
The  population  reported  by  the  Consistories  (eight 
Consistories  which  made  no  report  being  estimated) 
amounts  to  fW.OoO. 

Lutheran  Church. — The  highest  judicatories  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  are  the  Higher  Consistory  and  the 
Directory.  Under  these  are  Inspections,  Consistories, 
and  Presl  y  terial  Councils.  The  Higher  Consittory  con- 
sists of  27  members,  all  holding  office  for  life.  It  is 
composed  of  a  president  and  one  layman  nominated 
by  the  government;  of  1G  laymen  chosen  by  the  In- 
spections or  Insrtfctoral  Assemblies  ;  of  one  professor 
from  the  theological  seminary,  chosen  by  the  faculty; 
and  of  eight  [>a*tors,  who  are  at  the  same  time  in- 
spectors. It  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  and  at  anv 
other  time  when  summoned  by  the  government.  Its 
duty  i*  to  watch  over  the  constitution,  discipline,  and 
worship  of  the  Church  ;  to  form  a  final  court  of  appeal; 
to  audit  the  account  of  lower  judicatories.  Its  seat  of 
government  is  Strasburg,  but  it  is  represented  official- 
ly by  the  Consistory  of  Paris.  The  lHreetory  consist* 
of  five  members,  also  holding  office  for  life;  the  presi- 
dent, appointed  by  the  government  (w  ho  U  also  prea- 
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[dent  of  the  Higher  Consistory) ;  one  lay  member  and 
one  clerical  inspector  appointed  l>y  government;  am! 
two  deputies  named  by  the  Hi. her  Consistory.  Its 
function*  are  purely  administrative,  hut  that  means  a 
c.reat  deal  in  France.  It  nominates  to  the  govern- 
ment all  the  pastor*,  and  has  full  authority  over  the 
schools  and  the  theologic.l  seminary,  not  only  to  name 
the  p  ofessors,  but  to  direct  the  course  of  instruction. 
Tbe  Inspections  are  territorial  district",  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  lns|>ectors  or  Inspectoral  Assemblies.  Of 
tho»<  there  are  now  eight  in  France,  composed  of  one 
or  more  Consistories;  the  largest  Inspection  includes 
nine  Consistories.  'I'll  •  Inspectoral  Assembly  includes 
all  the  pastors  embraced  in  the  district,  and  an  equal 
number  of  laymen  chosen  by  the  Consistories.  They 
meet  only  at  tim?s  fixed  by  the  state.  In  each  In- 
spection there  is  an  ecclesiasticjl  inspector  appointed 
by  the  government,  who  convokes  and  presides  over 
the  Inspectoral  Assemblies.  These  inspectors,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Directory,  vi-it  each  parish  at 
least  once  in  four  years  ;  ordain  and  instill  ministers; 
have  sup?rvision  over  the  publication  of  hooks  for 
schools,  etc. ;  and.  in  fact,  have  general  administrative 
supervision  of  the  district.  The  Consistories  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  Franca  arc  forty-four  in  number. 
They  are  composed  of  Inith  lay  and  clerical  members, 
the  layman  holding  office  for  three  years.  All  tbe 
pastors  of  the  district,  with  the  members  of  the  Prcs- 
bvterial  Council  of  the  chief  city,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  laymen  chosen  by  the  more  popular  parishes, 
constitute  the  Consistory.  The  functions  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Consistories  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Consistories  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which 
have  already  been  descril»ed.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  difference  between  them  is,  that  in 
tbe  Reformed  Church  the  Consistories  nominate  the 
pastors,  while  in  the  Lutheran  this  function  is  dis- 
charged by  the  Directory,  as  above  stated.  The  pow- 
ers ami  duties  of  the  Presbyter'uil  Coun.-Us  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  theological 
seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  at  Strasburg.  The 
presidt-nt  of  the  Directory  Is  ex-officio  director  of  the 
semin.iry.  There  are  six  professors,  whose  salaries 
are  paid  by  the  state.  The  faculty  of  theology  are 
also  professors  in  the  Seminary  of  Strasburg,  which 
has,  besides,  tive  other  professors  in  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology.   The  school  is  well  organized  and  conducted. 

According  to  the  Annuaire  Protestant,  the  statis- 
tics of  this  Church  in  1*08  were  as  follows :  44  Consis- 
tories, 233  parishes,  202  annexe*,  386  temples  (96  were 
subject  to  the  simultaneum,  or  joint  use  by  the  Reform- 
ed Church),  713  schools,  271  official  pastors,  40  vic;irs, 
auxiliary  )»astors,  and  aummd-r$.  According  to  the  re- 
ports furnished  by  42  Consistories,  and  estimates  for 
the  two  other  Consistories,  the  Lutheran  population 
amounted  to  305,000. 

In  Algeria,  the  United  Protestant  Church  (Reform- 
ed and  Lutheran)  h  is  .1  Consistories,  16  parishes  (9  Re- 
fo-med,  7  Lutheran),  6i>  annexes,  25  temples  or  orato- 
ries. It  schools,  16  official  pastors  (7  Reformed,  9  Lu- 
theran). 

Ind  prnd-nl  Church?*. — The  largest  lwdy  of  indepen- 
dent (i.  e.  not  state)  Protestants  in  France  is  that  which 
U  organized  onder  the  name  Union  des  Er/lise*  Erxtnyf- 
top**  de  Fritm*  (Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  of 
France).  Five  churches  in  Paris,  with  nine  stations, 
are  connected  with  the  Union.  The  nnmber  of  pro- 
vincial churches  is  40.  There  arc  18  additional  stations 
connected  with  the  provincial  churches.  The  total 
m  -mbership  is  2735,  an  average  of  B0  to  each  church. 
The  largest  church  is  that  of  the  Taitliout,  in  Paris, 
with  210  members.  There  are  seven  independent 
churches  not  in  connection  with  the  Union,  and  nu- 
merous small  congregations  served  by  pastors  of  the 
societies.  In  Algeria  the  Union  has  six  stations.  As 
yet  the  Union  has  no  theological  seminary.  Its  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  study  at  Geneva  or  Lausanne, 


and  aid  is  furnished  by  an  education  society  to  such 
students  as  need  it  There  is  great  vitality  in  this 
organization ;  it  numbers  Pressense,  Bersier,  and  de 
Gasparin  among  its  leaders. 

The  Evangelical  Society  of  France  is  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches.  It 
reported  for  1868  the  following  statistics :  Expendi- 
ture, £'5240;  agents  aided  by  its  funds,  nearly  5<»,  of 
whom  11  are  pastors.  8  evangelists,  and  27  teachers. 

The  Independent  Evangelical  Church  of  Lyons  (not 
included  in  the  Union)  had  in  1868  six  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  five  pastors  and  eight  evangelists.  Number 
of  members,  700,  mostly  converts  from  Roman  Cathol- 
icism ;  children  in  Sunday-schools,  250;  in  day-schools, 
300.  The  Church  has  eight  libraries,  an  infirmary  for 
the  indigent,  and  a  retreat  for  aged  women. 

The  Baptists  have  had  societies  in  France  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  They  are  in  relation  with  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  from  whose  funds 
they  derive  a  part  of  their  support.  Their  number  of 
members  in  1868  was  reported  at  about  300,  mostly 
converts  from  Romanism  ;  nine  churches,  ten  pastors, 
and  j>erhaps  forty  preaching-places. 

Though  there  were  Methodists  in  France  before  the 
Iwginning  of  the  19th  century,  they  were  not  organ- 
ized as  a  French  denomination  until  1862.  Their  Con- 
ference embraces  also  French  Switzerland.  The  the- 
ological students  uttend  the  lectures  of  tho  theological 
faculty  of  the  Free  Church  of  tho  Canton  of  Vaud. 
At  the  seventeenth  Conference,  held  in  Paris  in  June, 
1868,  the  following  statistics  were  reported :  districts, 
3;  circuits,  16;  chapels  and  preaching-rooms.  1*4;  min- 
isters and  proliationers,  :10;  colporteurs  and  day-school- 
masters, 20;  local  preachers,  110;  members.  1979;  on 
trial,  146;  day-schools,  11 ;  Sunday-schools,  67 ;  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  277  ;  scholars,  2588. 

The  Annuaire  PrStt stunt  gh'cs  five  Moravian  and 
four  4*  Anabaptist"  churches.  It  has  no  statistics  of 
the  Darbyites,  Irvingites,  Hinschists,  and  other  small 
sects,  of  "which  it  says  there  are  some  churches  in 
France. 

The  Jews  have  10  high  rabbis,  with  salaries  of  from 
3500  to  70: K)  francs ;  66  rabbis,  with  incomes  ranging 
from  800  to  1500  francs ;  and  64  precentors,  with  allow- 
ances of  from  500  to  2000  francs.  The  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  1808  was  estimated  at  159,000  in  France,  and 
35,700  in  Algerin. 

Sec  Herzog,  Real-Encyllop&He,  iv,  489  sq.,  529  sq. ; 
Gallia  Christiana  in  prorincias  ccclcsiasticas  distribu- 
ta  opere  ft  studio  Dionysii  Sammarthani  [St.  Marthe] 
(Paris,  1715-25,  vol.  i  Hi ;  (>pere  et  studio  monack.  cony. 
S.  Mauri,  1728  70;  vol.  iv-xii ;  1785,  vol.  xiii) ;  Fis- 
quet,  hi  France  Pontificate  (GaUi>i  Christian  i)  Hist, 
t  hromdogique  et  bioqraphique  dn  archerlqms  et  ertques 
de  tons  Us  dioceses,  etc.  (Paris,  1865,  vol.  i ;  1*06,  vol. 
ii) ;  Jager,  Histoire  de  t Eg!i*e  Catholiqw  en  France  de- 
put*  son  eirttftne  J'isq  tin  Concordat  de  Pie  VII  (Paris. 
1863  66,  vol.  i  xiii).  (Bexu),  Histoire  eeclesiastiq'ie  des 
eqlises  reform**  dn  roymme  de  France;  De  Felice, 
Hist,  d*s' Prottstants  de  France  (Paris,  1*50);  Vincent, 
I'nes  fur  le  I*rotestantisme  en  France  (Sismes,  1829, 
2  vols.);  Bost,  Mrmoirct  pour  sermr  a  t'hUtoire  da 
rrreil  rtligienx  d-»  eglises  prot.  de  Ui  Suisse  et  de  Ui 
France  (i'aris,  1*54,  2  vols.) ;  Madcr,  Die  profestant. 
Kirche  Frankrcichs  eon  1787  bit  1840  (ed.  by  GicsckT, 
l^ipzig,  1S4*,  2  vols.)  ;  Rcuehlin.  Das  Chrintenthum  in 
Frankrrich  (Hamburgh,  1837) ;  Puaux,  Hist,  de  la  Re- 
formation Francnise  (Paris,  1863  64  ,  6  vols.,  of  popu- 
lar caste  and  little  scientific  value);  Soldan, C'srh.  des 
/ram.  PmtrsUnilimns  bi*  znm  To>U  Carts  IX  (1853,  2 
vols.);  Polenz,  Cesch.  des /rant.  Calvinismus  (Gotha, 
5  vols.).  A  periodical  sjweiallv  devoted  to  the  history 
of  French  Protestantism  i«  published  bv  Haag  (/*«/- 
letin  de  la  Sorieti  de  tHi*t<-ire  dn  Protestantism*  Fran- 
caw).  A  biographical  dictionary  of  celebrated  French 
Protestants  was  also  published  by  Haag  (I.a  France 
Protestante,  8  vols.).    For  the  statistics  of  France,  see 
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Wiggera,  Kirchl.  StatUtik,  u,  CO  84 ;  Nehcr,  Kirckl. 
Orographic  und  Slatistik,  vol.  i  (Katishon,  1864) ;  I-a 
/Vtintv  EccU+utstique  (annual,  Paris)  gives  tlic  statis- 
tics of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  Dc  Prut,  L'Awm- 
trirt  Prvitstante,  l*6*-70  (Paris,  1H0X);  M'Clintock,  in 
Tht  Metkoditt,  ltMil,  February,  March,  and  April.  (A. 
J.  S.) 

Francfort.    See  Frankfurt. 

Francis  of  Assist,  founder  of  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, was  horn  in  1182  at  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  where 
bis  father,  Peter  Bcniitdone,  was  a  rich  merchant. 
The  Hun  was  intended  also  for  business ;  but,  having 
a  taste  for  military  life,  he  took  pjrt  in  a  contest  be- 
tween Assist  and  Perugia,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
After  a  year's  captivity  he  was  released.  Soon  after, 
an  illness  brought  him  near  the  gates  of  death.  He 
determined  to  renounce  the  world.  Hut.  on  recover- 
ing bis  health,  he  abandoned  his  religious  life  and 
plunged  into  gayety.  Suddenly  conscience-stricken, 
lie  vowed  to  live  a  life  of  j>overty.  The  following  in- 
cident illustrates  the  character  of  his  religion  at  this 
time.  Worshipping  in  a  countty  church  conseeru- 
ted  to  St.  Dumii.n,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying, 
'  Francis  go  and  prepare  my  house,  which  thou  seest 
falling  into  ruins.'  What  was  the  man  pledged  t<> 
poverty  to  do?  He  quietly  went  home,  stole  a  horse 
from  his  father's  stable,  then  went  to  his  father's 
warehouse,  and  stole  from  thence  silks  and  embroider- 
ies, with  which  he  L.ded  the  purloined  horse,  ond  sold 
Inith  horse  and  (foods  at  the  neigbl  oring  town  of  I'o- 
lingo.  Komish  casuists  Si.y  that  this  action  w  as  justi- 
fiable by  the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  It  is  clear  that 
bis  religious  training  had  not  instructed  him  in  the 
ten  commandments.  He  offered  the  money  to  the  of- 
ficiating priest  at  St.  Dumian,  who  cautiously  refused 
to  take  it.  Francis  cast  the  money  into  the  mire,  but 
vowed  that  the  building  should  be  his  home  until  the 
divine  behest  had  been  fulfilled.  His  father  found 
him  out,  and,  though  Francis  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  gave  him  a  sound  wbippini',  and  put  him  into 
prison  in  his  own  house.  Francis  was  set  at  liberty 
by  his  mother  during  his  father's  absence  from  home. 
He  returned  to  St.  Uamian's,  and  his  father  followed 
him  thither,  insisted  that  he  should  either  return 
home,  or  renounce  before  the  bishop  all  bis  share  in 
his  inheritance,  and  nil  manner  of  expectations  from 
his  family.  The  son  accepted  the  bitter  condition 
with  joy,  Rave  his  father  whatever  he  had  in  his  pock- 
ets, told  him  he  was  ready  to  undergo  blows  and 
chains  for  the  b>ve  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  went  with  his 
father  liefore  the  bishop  of  Assist  to  make  a  legal  re- 
nunciation of  his  inheritance  in  form."  By  the  world, 
and,  it  would  seem,  by  his  father  himself!  he  was  re- 
garded ns  a  madman,  but  the  bishop  viewed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  youth  with  allowance,  and  treated  him 
with  kindness.  He  soon  after  renewed  his  vow  of 
poverty,  imagining  himself  warned  fr<-m  heaven  to 
do  so.  He  begged  for  and  labored  at  the  restoration 
of  several  churches.  At  this  time  he  pretended  to  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  ami  miracles.  He  soon  attracted 
followers,  and,  associating  with  himself  Bernard  of 
Quintavalle  and  Peter  of  Catania,  on  the  lrith  of  Au- 
gust, 120!>,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  The  number  of  his  adherents  increased  rap- 
idly, and  be  drew  up,  in- twenty  chapters,  a  rule  for 
his  ordi>r.  He  carried  his  rule  to  Rome,  there  to 
obtain  for  it  the  sanction  of  pope  Innocent  III,  who 
regarded  Francis  as  a  madman,  but  saw  how  well 
fitted  for  his  purposes  such  a  man  and  such  an  or- 
der might  be.  He  ordained  Francis  a  deacon  in 
1210.  and  gave  his  verbal  approbation  to  the  rule  he 
had  drawn  up.  Among  his  triumphs  we  must  record 
his  conversion  of  Clara,  or  St. Clare.  See  Clark,  St. 
Boru  to  rank  and  fortune,  St.  Clare  had  recourse  from 
her  early  years  to  ascetic  practices.  She  heard  of 
Francis,  was  captivated  by  the  lustre  of  his  piety,  and, 


assisted  by  him,  she  eloped  from  her  friends.    "  Al- 
though a  saint,  Francis  was  obviously  deficient  in  the 
moral  sense.    They  fled  to  the  Portiuncula,  a  church 
which  the  Benedictines  had  now  given  to  the  Francis- 
cans.   He  was  in  bis  thirtieth,  she  in  her  nineteenth 
year.    She  was  welcomed  by  the  monks  and  attended 
by  her  spiritual  guide,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the 
neighboring  church  of  St.  Paul  until  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  her  reception  in  a  convent.  Fran- 
cis, regardless  of  filial  duty  and  parental  authority, 
induced  her  two  sisters,  Agnes  and  Beatrice,  notwith- 
standing the  agony  of  her  father,  to  follow  her  in  her 
!  flight,  and  to  partake  of  her  seclusion.    The  church 
of  St.  Dumian  became  the  convent  of  the  Order  i>f  J\ior 
I  SisUrs  thus  established.    It  was  at  first  the  design 
1  of  Francis  and  his  associutes  to  study  how  they  might 
die  to  the  world,  living  in  poverty  and  solitude.  But, 
now  that  he  bad  readied  a  summit  of  renown  and  in- 
|  tluencc.  he  imagined  that  he  had  a  further  eonimis- 
I  sion.    He  consulted  Silvester  and  Clara,  who  declared 
,  that  it  was  revealed  to  them  that  the  founder  of  their 
I  order  should  go  forth  to  preach.   And  the  Franciscans 
1  became  a  preaching  order,  though  the  founder  was  an 
j  illiterate  man.    He  persevered  in  his  devotion  to  pov- 
erty, though  many  of  his  followers  soon  showed  an  in- 
clination to  appropriate  to  themselves  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life.    He  would  not  permit  even  his 
churches  to  be  richly  decorated:  they  were  to  be  low 
'  and  unadorned.    He  was  continually  devising  new 
methods  of  afflicting  and  mortifying  his  body.    If  any 
|  part  of  his  rough  habit  seemed  too  soft,  he  sewed  it 
with  packthread.    Unless  he  was  sick  he  rarely  ate 
anything  that  was  dressed  with  fire,  and  when  lie  did 
he  usually  put  water  or  ashes  upon  it.    He  fasted  rig- 
orously eight  Lents  in  the  year"  (Hook,  s.  v.). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  miracles  hs  was  taid 
to  have  jierfornied.  In  Homun  Catholic  phrase,  he 
had  a  singular  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  w  hi  m  he 
1  chose  for  the  patroness  of  his  order,  and  in  who»e  hon- 
I  or  he  fasted  from  the  feast  of  St.  I'eter  and  St.  Paul  to 
j  that  of  the  Assumption.  B<  mt.n  writers  tell  us  that 
he  was  endowed  with  nn  extraordinary  gift  of  weep- 
ing; hL<  eyes  seemed  two  fountains  of  tears,  which 
were  almost  continually  falling  from  thcin,  insomuch 
that  at  length  he  almost  lost  his  sight.  "When  the 
physician  prescribed  that,  in  order  to  drain  off* the  hu- 
mors by  an  issue,  he  should  l»e  burnt  w  ith  a  hot  iron, 
Francis  was  very  well  pleased,  because  it  was  a  pain- 
ful orieration  and  a  wholesome  remedy  ;  when  the  sur- 
geon was  about  to  apply  the  searing  iron,  Francis 
spoke  to  the  fire,  saying,  'Brother  fire,  I  beseech  thee, 
burn  me  gently,  that  I  may  be  able  to  endure  thee:' 
he  was  wared  very  deep  fiom  the  ear  to  the  eyebrow, 
but  showed  no  sign  of  pain  !" 

At  length,  finding  F.urope  insufficient  for  his  neal, 
be  resolved  to  prrn<  b  to  the  Mohammedans.  With 
this  view  he  emltarked.  in  the  sixth  year  after  his  con- 
version, for  Syria,  but  a  tempest  drove  him  upon  the 
coast  of  Dalinatin,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  An- 
cona.    In  1214  he  set  out  for  Morocco,  to  preach  to  the 
famous  Mohammedan  king  Miramolin,  and  weut  on 
his  way;  but  in  Spain  he  was  detained  by  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  by  various  accidents,  so  that  he  could  not  lo 
into  Mauritania.    But  he  wrought  several  pretended 
miracles  in  Spain,  and  founded  there  some  convents, 
after  which  he  returned  through  Langucdoc  into  Italy. 
Ten  years  after  the  first  institution  of  the  order  in 
1219,  Francis  held  near  tbe  Portiuncula  the  famous 
'  general  chapter  called  the  Mutts,  because  it  was  as- 
;  scmbled  in  booths  in  tho  fields.    Five  thousand  friars 
I  met  on  the  occasion.    The  growing  ambition  of  tho 
!  order  showed  itself  in  their  praying  Francis  to  obtain 
1  from  the  |Kipe  a  license  to  preach  even-where,  without 
i  the  leave  of  the  bishops  of  each  diocese.    Francis  rtv 
i  buked  tbem,  but  employed  the  more  ambitious  spirits 
,  on  foreign  missions,    lie  reserved  for  himself  the  mis- 
:  sion  to  Syria  and  E^  pt.  but  tho  affairs  of  his  order 
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obliged  him  to  defer  hU  departure.    Innocent  III  had  I 
approved  of  his  order  by  word  of  mouth.  Honorius 
III,  who  succeeded  Innocent  in  l  Jl'.t.  had  appointed 
cardind  Cgolino  to  the  post  of  protector  of  the  Minor- 
ite brethren,  and  approved  of  their  missions.  Francis 
set  sail  with  llluminatus  of  Reate  and  other  compan- 
ions from  Aucona,  and  landed  at  Acre  or  Ptulemais  in 
Palestine.    The  Christian  army  in  the  sixth  crusade 
lav  at  that  time  before  Damiactta.  Francis  was  taken 
hr  the  infidel  scouts,  and  brought  before  the  sultan, 
who  treated  him  a*  a  madman,  and  sent  him  back  to 
the  ChrUtian  camp.    He  returned  by  Palestine  into 
Julv,  where  he  had  the  affliction  to  find  tlut  Klias, 
whom  he  had  left  vicar-general  of  his  order,  had  intro- 
duced  several  novelties  and  mitigations,  and  wore  him- 
self a  habit  of  fin  r  stuff  than  the  rest,  with  a  longer 
cap'iche  or  hood,  and  longer  sleeves.    Francis  called 
such  innovators  bastard  childr  en  of  his  order,  and  de- 
posed Elias  from  hi*  office.    Resigning  the  general- 
ship th  it  year  (1220),  he  causal  Pet.T  of  Cortona  to  lie 
chosen  minister  general,  and  after  his  death,  in  1221, 
Eli  is  to  be  restored.    Francis  continued  always  to  di- 
rect the  government  of  his  order  personally  while  he 
lived.    Having  revised  his  rule  and  presented  it  to  Ho- 
norius III,  it  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  dated  the  29th  of 
Novein'»cr,  1223.    In  1215,  Count  Orlando  of  Cortona 
had  be>towud  on  F rands  a  secluded  and  agrccatde  res- 
idence in  Mount  Alberno,  a  pirt  of  the  Apennines,  and 
built  a  church  there  for  the  frurs.    To  this  solitude 
Francis  was  accustomed  to  retire.    Shortly  Itefore  his 
da  ith,  according  to  his  tn  mkisli  chroniclers,  he  had  a 
vision  of  (Christ  under  the  form  of  a  seraph.    "  The 
vision  disappearing,  left  in  his  soul  a  seraphic  ardor, 
and  marked  his  bo«ly  with  a  figure  conformed  to  that 
of  the  crucified,  as  if  his  body,  like  wax,  h  id  received 
th*  impression  of  a  seal;  for  soon  the  mirks  of  tho 
nails  begin  to  appaar  in  his  hands  and  feet,  such  as  he  i 
li  id  seen  in  the  image  of  the  God-man  crucified.  See 
Stigmata.    His  hands  and  feet  were  pierced  with  I 
nails  in  the  middle:  the  hrais  of  the  na:U,  rou.ul  and 
b'lck,  were  on  the  p'ilms  •  ft'ie  hand*  <indfore  part  of  the  ' 
f  rt.    The  points  of  th*  naiis,  which  were  a  little  long,  | 
a  id  which  appeare  I  on  the  other  tide,  vert  bent  back- 
yard* oh  the  wound  which  th'y  made.    He  also  h  id  on 
hi  i  right  tile  a  red  wound,  <u  if  he  ha  I  been  pierced  with 
a  lan'T.  which  often  thed  ta  re!  biotd  on  his  tunic." 
Francis  is  said  to  have  concealed  this  singular  favor 
of  heaven  ever  after  by  covering  his  hands  with  his 
habit,  and  by  wearing  shoes  and  stockings — i  modesty 
which  prevented  others  from  seeing,  and  therefore  from 
bemng  w  itn.-ss  to  the  marks,  for  whoso  existence  we 
luve  no  evid-'nea.    The  bishop  of  OlmiiU  denounced 
th  •  miracle  as  irrationil.    A  p.ipil  bull  in  1255  vindi- 
cated the  cliiuis  of  the  miracle.    "  The  Dominican* 
represented  the  whole  affair  as  an  imposture,  the  in- 
ventio  i  of  th«  new  order  of  Franciscans  to  raise  their 
credit  but  it  is  now  generally  helfcved  in  ths  Romish 
Church.''    Worn  out  at  last,  Francis  retired  to  Assist. 
In  a  year  ho  began  to  act  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
throughout  Umhria,  and  it  was  ''during  this  tim™  that 
a  woman  of  Bagnarca  brought  an  infant  to  him  that  it 
might  be  h  -.ilod.    Francis  laid  his  hands  on  the  child 
and  it  recovered  :  that  child  grew  to  be  a  man,  and 
that  man  Hon  iventtira  (q.  v.),  who  proved  his  grati- 
tude by  licroming  the  biographer  of  Francis,  carefully 
recording  all  th«  wonderful  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  working  them  up  into  a  beautiful  fiction."  In 
t!ie  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ''attributed  no  value  to 
■elf-mortification,  in  itself  considered,  but  regarded  it 
solely  as  a  tmatis  for  overcoming  sensual  desires  and 
for  promoting  purity  of  heart.    Ix>ve  apj>cared  to  him 
to  be  the  soul  of  all.    Once,  when  one  of  the  monks, 
who  had  carried  his  fasting  to  excess,  was  deprived  by 
it  of  bis  sleep,  and  Francis  perceived  it,  he  brought 
him  bread  with  bis  own  hands,  and  exhorted  him  to 
eat ;  and  as  the  monk  still  shrunk  from  touching  it,  he 
set  him  the  example,  and  ate  first.  On  the  next  morn- 


ing, when  he  assembled  his  monks,  he  told  them  what 
he  bad  done,  and  added,  'Take  not  the  eating,  but  tho 
love,  my  brethren,  for  your  example.'  Later  in  life, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  preaching  before  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals.  1  His  words,*  says  Bonaventura,  '  pen- 
etrated, like  glowing  fire,  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the 
heart.'  Once,  when  he  was  to  preach  before  the  Ro- 
man court,  for  which  occasion  he  had  committed  to 
memory  a  carefully  written  discourse,  he  felt  all  of  a 
sudden  as  if  he  had  forgotten  tho  whole,  so  that  he 
lud  not  a  word  to  say.  But  after  he  had  openly  avow- 
ed what  had  occurred  to  him,  and  invoked  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  found  utterance  for  words  full 
of  power,  which  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  all 
present.  Again,  as  the  ascetic  bent  admits  of  being 
easily  converted  into  a  contempt  of  nature,  so  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  the  more  remarkable  that  love,  push- 
ed even  b>  enthusiasm,  with  which  Francis  embraced 
all  nature  as  the  creation  of  (Jod ;  that  sympathy  and 
feeling  of  relationship  with  all  nature,  by  virtue  of  its 
common  derivation  from  God  as  Creator,  which  seems 
to  bear  mure  nearly  the  impress  of  the  Hindoo  than  of 
the  Christian  religion,  leading  him  to  address  not  only 
the  brutes,  but  even  inanimate  creatures,  as  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  had  a  conqwssion  for  brute  animals, 
especially  such  as  are  employed  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  symbols  of  Christ.  This  bent  of  fanatical 
sympathy  with  nature  furnished  perhaps  a  point  of  en- 
trance for  tin?  pantheistic  element  which  in  later  tim?s 
found  admission  with  a  jwrty  among  the  Franciscans" 
(Xcandcr,  Church  History,  Turrcy's  transl.  iv,  273  sq). 
Francis  died  Oct.  4,  1226,  and  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
IX  in  1230.  His  order  soon  rose  to  great  power  and 
splendor.  See  Franciscans.  His  writings  (epistles, 
sermons,  ascetic  treatises,  discourses,  poems,  etc.), 
with  his  life  by  Bonaventura,  were  published  by  I.a 
Have,  general  of  th  >  Minorit-  s  (Car.  1G41,  fid.).  His 
life  will  also  bo  found  in  Wadding,  Annates  Min»*rum, 
vol.  i  (Rome,  1731);  Voigt,  />'>c«  run  Frtnz  v»n  Assisi 
(Tubing  1*40);  Chavin  de  Malan.lV  de  St.  Frmcois 
(Par.  1811,  8vo);  and  in  BGhringer,  Kirch*  Christi  in 
fiiograph'en,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  48!>;  Haso,  Franz  von  As- 
sis,  ein  Heiligenbild  (Lips.  1856). — Hase,  Ch.  History,  p. 
265 ;  Moshcim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  49; 
Jortin,  Remark*  on  Edits.  History,  vol.  v ;  Hook,  Ec- 
cles.  Hiot/rajihy,  v,  20(J. 

Francis  of  Borgia,  a  Jesuit  and  saint  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  born 
in  Valencia  in  151<>.  After  a  careful  education  he  be- 
came a  courtier  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  but  was 
turned  to  a  religious  life  by  the  solemn  circumstances 
attending  the  funeral  of  the  empress  Isabella,  after 
which  he  became  a  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  ami 
was  appointed  by  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  On  the  death  of  Ijiinez  in  1565,  he 
was  elected  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  is  tho 
author  of  many  ascetic  writings,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  perfection  of  the  organization  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  would  have  been  made  pojic  on  the  death  of  Pius 
V,  had  not  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  it.  Fran- 
cis of  Borgia  di<vl  at  Rome  in  1572,  and  was  canonized 
by  Clement  IX  in  1671.  See  J"i>  de  S.  Frtmcois  de 
Konjia.  by  Vcrjus.  after  Ribadaneira  (167?.  4to)  ;  Cre- 
tinran-Jnly,  Histoire  de  la  C»mp.  de  Jem*  (  vols,  i,  ii). 
The  writings  of  Francis  were  t  anslated  into  laitin 
by  the  Jesuit  Der.a  (Brux.  1675,  fol.).— Hoefer,  Souv. 
Riog.  (»'<».  xviii,  487. 

Francis  of  Paula,  founder  of  the  order  of  Afinims, 
was  born  at  Paula,  in  Calabria,  in  1416.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a  Franciscan  convent  at  St.  Mark,  where 
ho  distinguished  himself  by  rigid  asceticism.  In  or- 
der to  exceed  St.  Francis  himself  in  austerity  of  life, 
he  retired  to  a  cell  on  the  desert  part  of  the  coast, 
where  he  soon  obtained  followers,  built  a  monastery  in 
14"6.  anil  thus  commenced  a  new  order,  called  H^  nuts 
of  St.  Francis.    Sixtus  IV  confirmed  the  .statutes,  and 
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named  Francis  superior  general,  1474.  He  enjoined 
on  his  disciple*  a  total  abstinence  from  wine,  flesh,  and 
fish ;  besides  which,  they  were  always  to  uo  barefoot, 
and  never  to  sleep  on  a  bed.  Alexander  VI  changed 
tho  name  of  the  order  to  Mininu,  as  better  expressing 
the  humility  professed  by  the  new  monks.  Francis 
died  at  Plessis-le-Tours.  "in  France,  April  2,  1507,  and 
was  canonized  by  I<eu  X.  Francis  was  in  high  favor 
with  Louis  XI,  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII  of 
France,  and  established  many  houses  of  his  order  in 
that  kingdom,  where  thev  are  called  Puns  1 1 -unmet. — 
Hoefer,  .Vow.  Bioq.  h,,»'r,ilr,  xviii,  4*»;  HiLrL.n  de 
Coste,  Is  Portrait  en  jxtit  de  St.  t  runcal*  ir  Paul 
(Paris,  1655). 

Francis  of  Sales  (Saint)  wa«  born  near  Annecy, 
Aug.  21.  15«7,  and  was  carefully  educated  at  the  col- 
leges of  La  Roche  and  Annecy.  He  wi-nt  to  Faris  in 
1578,  and  studied  with  great  success  at  a  Jesuit  col- 
lege;  afterwards  he  studied  law  at  Padua.  Hut  in 
15t»0,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  parents,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  Church,  and  in  1593  was  ordained  priest. 
For  some  years  he  was  employed  in  "converting"  the 
Protestant*  in  Savoy,  and  in  1  .;••»  he  got  the  duke  of 
Savoy  to  expel  the  I*totcstant  ministers  from  several 
districts.  He  promised  Beza  a  cardinal's  bat  if  he 
would  turn  Roman  Catholic.  In  return  for  this  ser- 
vice he  was  made  coadjutor-bishop  of  Geneva ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Geneva  Francis  succeeded 
him,  and  redoubled  his  zeal  for  the  reform  of  the  dio- 
cese and  the  monasteries.  He  instituted,  in  connec- 
tion w  ith  Madam  de  Chant  .1.  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion at  Annecy  in  1610.  He  died  at  Lyons,  Xov.28, 
1622,  and  was  canonized  in  1665.  The  Roman  writers 
report  the  number  of  converts  to  Popery  through  his 
means  as  72,000.  His  writings  are  published  in  a 
complete  edition  under  the  title  CEurret  dr  St,  Pran- 
fou  de  Sale*  (Paris,  1828,  6  vols.  8vo ;  another  edition. 
Paris,  1834, 16  vols.).  The  abbe  Migne  has  published 
a  new  edition,  7  vols,  royal  8vo  (1861  sq).  His  Trait* 
de  Vamour  dr  IHeit  (On  the  I^ovc  of  Owl),  and  his  Phi- 
lothra,  or  Introduction  a  la  rie  d>r<.te,  are  greatly  ad- 
mired, have  passed  through  scores  of  editions  in 
French,  and  are  translated  into  most  of  the  Bun  pean 
languages.  There  are  many  lives  of  him  ;  the  latest 
are  H  anion,  Vie  dr  St.  Franroi*  de  Sal>*  (Paris,  1*54. 
2  vole.  8vn),  and  Perenncs,  Hut.  de  St.  Francois  dt 
Sal**  (Paris,  1861,2  vols.). 

Francis  Xavier.    See  X.winn. 

Francis,  Convers,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  b«>rn  at  West  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  Nov.  '.».  17!>5.  and 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  where  he  passed  A. It.  in  1*15. 
After  completing  his  theological  course  at  the  divinity 
school  in  Cambridge,  he  lx>c;ime  (lsl'.t)  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1842,  when  he  was  made  Parkmnn  pro- 
fessor of  pulpit  eloquence  and  pastoral  care  at  Cam- 
bridge.  He  filled  this  post  acceptably  until  his  death, 
April  7.  1W.1.  He  published  The  I J  ft  ,f  John  Pliot. 
Apottle  to  thr  Indims  (1>C6),  in  Spark*"*  Collection  of 
American  Biography;  several  memoirs  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  a 
number  of  occasional  discourse*.  He  was  also  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  peri(Hlical«.— Appleton,  Annual 
Cylopfditt,  1863,  p.  202. 

Francis  I,  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles  of  Or- 
leans, count  of  Amrouleme,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was 
born  at  Cognac  Sept.  12.  1494.  and  died  at  RamUniillct 
March  SI,  1547.  He  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law.  Louis  X 1 1.  Jan.  1, 1515.  He  made 
a  concordat  with  pope  Leo  X  which  sacrificed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Cullican  Church,  and  was  resisted 
by  the  Parliament  of  France  until  its  registry  WSS 
compelled  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Francis.  In 
151'.t  he  was  a  candidate  fur  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germnny,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maximilian 
II,  but  was  beaten  by  Charles  V,  and  thereafter  gave 


expression  to  his  disappointed  ambition  in  efforts  to 
humble  his  successful  rival,  which  led  to  almost  inces- 
sant wars  bi'twern  them,  and  wasted  the  lives  and 
treasures  of  his  subjects  without  adding  to  his  fame  or 
possessions.  Francis  sought  to  secure  the  support  of 
Henry  VIII  of  F.ngland,  and  a  personal  interview  was 
held  Iwtwcen  these  mou..rchs  on  a  plain  near  Calais, 
called,  fri.m  the  magnificence  displayed,  the  "  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Cold  ;*'  lutthe  crafty  Wolsey  managed 
to  nullify  the  results  of  the  meeting.  The  contests 
which  fullowed  were  generally  unfortunate  for  Fran- 
cis, who  in  1525  led  an  army'into  Italy,  and  was  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He 
was  only  released  on  signing  a  treaty  dishonorable  to 
himself  and  his  country,  which  he  secretly  protested 
against,  ami  w  hen  once  more  at  home  openly  repudia- 
ted. A  powerful  combination,  called  the  Holy  league, 
was  formed  to  curb  the  ambition  and  |*>wcr  of  Charles, 
but  failed,  chiefly  from  lack  of  energy  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  Francis,  w  hose  mind  was  too  much  un- 
der the  control  of  favorites  and  mistresses.  M'ith  al- 
ternations of  success  and  failure,  of  truce  and  war, 
these  conflicts  continued  during  the  life  of  Francis, 
who  sought  aid  of  the  Turks,  the  pope,  the  English, 
and  the  German  Protest.. nts,  and  abandoned  the  one 
or  the  other  ally  as  the  vacillations  of  feeling,  the 
promptings  of  policy,  or  the  influence  of  favorites  de- 
termined. It  is  said  that  he  finally  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  disease  which  an  injured  husband  found 
means  of  communicating  to  him.  Francis  was  a  pa- 
tron of  artists  and  literary*  men,  and  his  name  is  ju«tly 
associated  with  the  renuiitance  of  literature  und  art; 
but  he  was  despotic,  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  grossly 
licentious — now  inclining  to  religious  toleration,  now 
witnessing  himself  the  torch  applied  to  light  the  tires 
of  the  st uke  ;  in  153!  an  ally  of  the  Protestant  "la^ue 
of  Smalciild,"  in  1545  permitting  a  most  atrocious  per- 
secution of  the  jH-acefid  Vaudois,  his  life  presents  a 
picture  wherein  the  virtues  of  the  brave  chevalier  are 
overlap|H'd  and  almost  hid  by  vices  that  darkened  the 
lustre  of  his  early  fame,  and  left  their  traces  in  the 
corrupt  mon.ls  of  successive  rvigns. — Wright,  llis'ory 
<>f  Francr  (  London,  3  vols.  4to),  i,  C>:'6  676;  Sismondi, 
Bittoirt  d>*  Francnu  (Hrnxelles,  184!',  1*  vols.  8vn; 
s»o  Index  in  vol.  xviii  i;  Ranke.  littery  of  tit  Paj  a<y 
(1051, S vols. 8vo)j  Hoefer,  AVer.  H  og.  UnuraU,  xviii, 
510  530.  (J.W.M.) 

Franciscans,  the  name  of  several  monastic  orders 
which  follow  the  rule  of  Francis  of  Assisi  (q.  v.).  Fran- 
cis himself  founded  three  orders:  an  order  of  friars, 
called  Mim  rites  (Pmtres  Miuorts),  an  order  of  nun* 
[tee  Ci.akissks],  and  an  order  of  Tertiarie*  iq.  v.). 
These  orders  split  into  a  large  number  of  divisions, 
some  of  which  even 
came  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  original 
Franciscans.  Sec  Min- 
ims; Caitchins. 

1.  Prancuean  Prion . 
— This  order  was  found- 
ed in  1210;  in  that  year, 
at  least.  Francis  gave 
the  rule  which  united 
his  follower*  into  a  mo- 
nastic community.  As, 
hDwever,  their  life  in 
common  commenced  lie- 
fore  that  period,  some 
historians  assume  the 
year  1208  or  1206  as  the 
year  of  foundation.  The 
origin  of  the  Francis- 
cans marks  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of 
monasticism,  for  they 
were  the  first  and  most 
prcmincnt  nprescnta- 
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lives  cf  the  mendicant  (q.  v.)  orders.  Francis  frith 
some  difficulty  obtained  the  papal  approbation  uf 
hi*  order  [»ee  F ham  is  of  Asstsi]  in  1210,  and  in 
1215  he  received  also  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of 
Lateran.  The  growth  of  the  order  was  astonishingly 
rapid.  At  the  tir»t  General  Chapter,  held  in  1219. 
more  than  6000  friars  usseinl  led,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  send  out  preachers  of  r<|>eiitui< ■<•  to  Germany. 
France,  Spain,  England,  Hungary,  and  Greece.  In 
1223  the  rule  of  the  order  was  written  down,  and  at 
the  name  time,  the  order  received  extensive  privileges 
from  Honorius  III.  Francis  resigned  the  hurden  of 
the  generalship  in  1220.  His  first  uncci'^  i  .  I'eter  of 
Corbona,  and  Elios,  attained,  however,  only  the  title 
of  ministers  general,  regarding  Francis,  notwithstand- 
ing his  resignation,  as  the  chief  superior.  Elian  intro- 
duced various  changes;  the  monks  assumed  a  les» 
coarse  garb,  built  l>eautiful  churches  und  convents,  and 
commenced  to  cultivate  science.  Francis  had  severe- 
ly censured  these  mitigations,  but  after  his  resignation 
they  soon  l>cgnn  to  prevail.  The  advocates  of  the  prim- 
itive rigor,  at  their  head  Anthony  (<p  v.)  of  Padua,  suc- 
ceeded, howe\*er.  in  enlisting  the  svmpathy  of  pope 
Grcjory  IX,  by  whom  Kliaa  was  deposed.  But  a  few 
years  later  (12345)  Klias  was  re-elected  general,  and  re- 
turned to  his  old  principles  of  mitigation.  The  rigor- 
ous party,  and  especially  their  leader,  Cacsarius  (q.  v.) 
of  Spires  (hence  their  name,  t'ntnrLit*),  were  subject- 
ed to  a  cruel  persecution,  by  w  hich  Cae«arius  even  lo»t 
his  life  (1239).  This,  however,  caused  the  second  de- 
position of  Elias,  and  the  first  two  of  his  successors  fa- 
vored the  strict  party.  But  ( "resccntius  of  Je*i,  elected 
in  124 1,  followed  the  footsteps  of  Klias,  and  the  Catsar- 
incs  were  again  persecuted  until  Bonaventura  (q.  v.) 
was  elected  general  in  12.">(>.  He  gradually  restored 
the  strict  discipline,  ami  raised  the  order  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  it  had  never  enjoyed  l>efore.  The 
ascendency  of  the  strict  party  lasted  until  the  general- 
ship of  Mat  I. co  di  Aquas  Spartas,  who  again  sided  w ith 
the  other  party,  which  henceforth  remained  predom- 
inant until  the  whole  order  permanently  split  into  two 
jtartie*.  The  advocates  of  the  primitive  rigor  sought 
to  form  themselves  into  independent  congregations, 
such  as  the  Celcstines,  the  Minorites  of  Narbonne,  and 
the  Spirituals  [see  l)is<  am  kati,  13],  but  they  suffered 
from  their  opponents  an  almost  uninterrupted  persecu- 
tion. The  Celcstines  (established  in  1291)  were  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition  as  heretics  in  1:107,  the 
Minorites  i»f  Narbonne  and  the  Spirituals  in  1818.  The 
Minorite  Clarenines,  founded  in  l."W2  by  the  ex-Celes- 
tine  Angelo  di  Cordona.  obtained  toleration  as  an  inde- 
pendent congregation,  and  existed  as  such  until  1517, 
when  they  united  with  the  Observants.  Two  other 
congregations,  the  Minorites  of  the  Congregation  of 
Philip  of  Majorca,  and  the  Minorites  of  John  of  Valees 
and  Gentile  of  Spoleto,  were  of  very  short  duration. 
In  l.'KW  Paoletto  di  Foligno  founded  a  new  congrega- 
tion, which  followed  the  unaltered  rule  of  Francis, 
spread  rapidly,  was  approved  by  the  popes,  and  thus 
caused  the  order  of  Franciscan  friars  to  split  into  two 
main  branches,  the  Conventuals,  who  followed  the 
mitigated  rule,  and  the  Observant*,  who  adhered  to 
the  primitive  strict  rule.  The  efforts  of  the  Convent- 
uals to  suppress  their  opponents  failed,  for  the  latter 
were  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415, 
received  the  permission  to  hold  General  Chapters,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  church  of  Portiuncula,  the 
celebrated  birthplace  of  the  order.  From  lioth  the 
Observant*  and  Conventuals  other  congregations 
branched  off.  Tim  consequent  confusions  in  the  order 
induced  pope  Julius  II  to  command  by  a  bull  all  con- 
gregations to  unit*  either  with  the  Observants  or  Con- 
ventuals. The  former  received  also,  in  1517,  from  I  .en 
X.  the  right  to  elect  the  general  of  the  whole  order, 
while  the  Conventuals  could  only  elect  a  minister  gen- 
eral, whose  election  had  to  lie  ratified  bv  the  general. 
The  following  independent  congregations  joine,|  tuc 


(  ouventioil  t- rmnrircau. 


Observants  in  comequencc  of  the  measures  of  Julius 
II  and  I,eo  X:  the  Mincritcs  of  Peter  of  Villacrezcs, 
founded  in  1:190  upon  Mount  Cclia ;  the  Minorite  Colet- 
tans,  founded  by  the  Clarisse  Colette  of  Corbie,  in 
Savoy ;  the  Minorite  Amadeists,  founded  by  the  S|>an- 
iard  Amadeo  in  1457.  Some  congregation*  Itecamo 
extinct  before  the  sixteenth  century;  thus  the  Minor- 
ites of  Philip  of  Bcrhegul  <  Minorites  of  the  Little  Cowl, 
dell*  Capucciola)  existed  only  from  142C  1434,  the 
Minorites  Caperolans  from  1475  to  1481,  the  Minorites 
of  Anthony  of  Castcl  St.  Jean,  who  were  suppressed 
soon  after  their  foundation  in  1475.  The  Minorites  of 
Mathios  of  Tivoli,  founded  in  1495,  were  united  w  ith 
the  Conventuals.  The  Minorites  of  Juan  de  la  Puebla, 
founded  in  Spain  in  1489,  joined  in  1506,  when  they 
counted  fourteen  convents,  the  Observants,  but  contin 
tied  to  remain  a  separate  province  with  a  number  of 
I  peculiarities.  The  Minorites  of  John  of  Guadeloupe 
(a  disciple  of  Juan  de  la  Puebla),  also  called  IHscnleeate 
Minorites  of  the  Cpwl,  or  Minorites  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pel, were  founded  in  Spain  in  1494,  and  united  with 
the  Observants  in  1517;  but  they  a«sumed  the  name 
Reformed  Observants,  and  form-d  two  separate  prov- 
inces, which  gradually  increased  to  twelve  (in  Sp;iin, 
Portugal.  Italy,  and  America).  They  still  have  a  proc- 
urator general  at  Koine.  An  Italian  Congregation 
of  the  Strict  Observance  (R'fnrmnti)  was  founded  in 
15".'5.  nnd  still  exists;  a  French  Congregation,  called 
Hfollrtt,  by  the  iMike  of  Nevers  in  If. 92.  The  most 
rigorous  among  the  congregations  of  Reformed  Ob- 
servants was  that  founded  by  Peter  of  Alcantara  in 
1540.  It  spread  especially  in  Italy  nnd  Spain,  was 
joined  by  the  Paschasites,  or  Reformed  Minorites  of 
St.  Pa«chasiu«.  and  then  formed  into  *  province,  which 
was  afterwards  divided  into  several.  This  branch  of 
the  Reformed  Observants  had  also  in  Rome  a  procura- 
tor general.  At  present  it  has  only  a  small  number 
of  convents.  In  1852  some  Observant*  of  Westphalia 
received  papal  permission  to  erect  convents  of  this 
congregation  in  Germany,  but  they  soon  fell  out  with 
the  bishops,  and  then  also  with  the  p«>]>e.  and  at  the 
request  of  the  bishops  the  incipient  organization  was 
suppressed  by  the  Prussian  p-overnmcnt.  The  Fran- 
ciscan friars  have  always  been,  nnd  still  are,  very  nu- 
merous. In  the  eighteenth  century  they  counted 
more  than  1*0.000  memlwrs,  in  9000  convents.  The 
Conventual*,  by  far  the  less  numerous,  had  in  1789 
alKiut  30  province*,  with  al*>ut  15,<MK)  monks 

"As  a  literary  order,  the  Franciscan*  have  chiefly 
been  eminent  in  the  theological  sciences.  The  i^reat 
school  of  the  Scotists  takes  its  name  from  John  Duns 
Scotus  fsee  Scores],  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  it  has 
been  the  pride  of  thi*  order  to  maintain  his  distinctive 
doctrines  both  in  philosophy  and  in  theology  against 
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the  rival  school  of  the  Thomists,  to  which  the  Domin-  America  there  are  Observants  in  the  dioceses  of  Ne* 
ican  order  nave  its  allegiance.  See  Thomists.  In  York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Alton,  Cincinnati,  and 
the  Nominalist ic  controversy  the  Thomists  were  for  Louisville.  The  princip..l  convent  of  U>c  Regular  Ob- 
the  most  part  Conccptualitt* ;  the  Franciscans  adhered  I  servants  is  Ara  Cadi ;  that  of  the  Kefurmed,  St.  Frun- 
to  the  rigid  Realism.  See  Nominalism.  Iti  the  cisco  a  Ripa — hoth  at  Heme.  The  Conventuals  have 
Free-will  question  the  Franciscans  strenuously  resisted  convent*  in  Italy,  Austria  (45  convents  and  465  mem- 
the  Thomift  doctrine  of  'predetermining  decree*.'  In-  j  her*  in  1843),  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Poland,  and  the 
deed,  all  the  greatest  named  of  the  early  Scotist  school  i  United  State*  of  America  (in  Philadelphia).  Their 
arc  the  Franciscans,  St.  Bonaventure,  Alexander  de  |  principal  convent  is  at  Borne  (the  Twelve  Apostles'). 
Hales,  and  Ockham.  The  single  name  of  Roger  Ba-  j  The  superiors  now  residing  in  Koine  arc  a  general  of 
con.  the  marvel  of  mediaeval  letters,  the  divine,  the  the  Observant*,  a  minister  pet  er.il  of  the  Conventuals, 
philosopher,  the  linguist,  the  cx|ierimcntalist,  the  a  procurator  general  of  the  Reformed  Franciscan*,  a 
practical  mechanician,  would  in  itself  have  sufficed  to  procurator  general  of  the  Alcant arine*,  a  general  of  the 
make  the  rcput  ition  of  his  order,  had  his  contempora- j  Capuchins,  and  a  general  of  the  Tcrtiaries.  Together, 
ries  not  failed  to  appreciate  his  merit.    Two  centuries  j  all  these  branches  of  Franciscans  had  In  1862  about 


later  the  great  cardinal  Xitiiencs  was  a  member  of  this 
order.  The  po]*-s  Nicholas  IV,  Alexander  V,  Sixtus 
IV,  the  still  more  celebrated  Sixtus  V,  and  the  well- 
mown  Gan^anelli,  Clement  XIV,  also  belonged  to 
the  institute  of  St.  Francis.  In  history  this  order  is 
less  distinguished  ;  but  its  own  annalist,  Luke  Wad- 
ding, an  Irish  Franciscan,  l>ears  a  deservedly  high 


3600  houses  and  50,000  members. 

See  Hcrzog,  /tetd-Enafklopadie,  iv,  466;  Wetzer  n. 
Weltc,  Kh-chtn-lA-jiJcon,  iv,  120;  Henrion-Fehr,  Uesek 
der  Munrhsonlen,  vol.  i;  Helyot,  Ordres  Krliy  eiir,  s. 
v.;  Wadding,  AnnaUt  Minorum  (Rome,  17^1—41 ,  vol. 
i-xvii,  reaching  to  1540;  continued  by  De  Luca  to  the 
rear  1553);  Dom.  de  Guhcrnatis,  Orbis  Seruphictu,  $. 
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reputation  as  a  historian.  In  lighter  literature,  and  .  hittona  de  trilun  cnt'.in.  a  6.  Fratuucu  itutilutit  (Bom. 
particularly  |M>etry,  we  have  already  named  the  found- ;  1 0X2);  Or  mam,  l.t*  Pt*tes  Frtmcitctntu  en  HaHe  au 


er  himself  as  a  sacred  poet.  Jacoftone  da  Todi,  a 
Franciscan,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
mediasval  hymn-writers ;  and  in  later  times  the  cele- 
brated Ix»pc  de  Vega  closed  his  eventful  career  as  a 
moinber  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  We  may 
add  that  in  the  revival  of  art  the  Franciscan  order 
Iwre  an  active,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  u  liberal  and 
enlightened  part." 

No  order  of  monks,  save  the  Benedictines,  has  had 
so  many  memliers  as  that  of  the  Franciscans.  About 
fifty  years  after  its  foundation  it  reckoned  no  fewer 
than  33  ''provinces,"  the  aggregate  number  of  con- 
vent*, in  which  exceeded  8000.  while  the  members  fell 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  200,000.  Some  idea,  indeed, 
of  the  extraordinary  extension  of  this  remarkable  In- 
stitutc  may  bo  formed  from  the  startling  fact  that,  in 
the  dreadful  plague  of  the  Black  Pcath  in  tin  follow- 
ing century,  no  fewer  than  12-1,000  Franciscans  arc 
said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  and  for  the  spiritual  ministration  to  the  dy- 
ing! The  Reformation  destroyed  a  large  numl*T  of 
its  convents;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  spread  so  rap- 
idly that  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  still 
numbered  115,000  monks  in  7000  monasteries,  and 
28,000  nuns  in  1000  convent*. 

"The  supreme  government  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
which  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  especial  embodiment 
of  the  democratic  element  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  vested  in  nn  elective  general,  who  resides 
at  Rome.  The  subordinate  suj»erior*  arc,  (Irst,  the 
'  provincial,'  who  presides  over  all  the  brethren  in  a 


i:V  ttiecie  (Paris,  1>52)  ;  P.  Karl  vom  heil.  Aloys,  Jakr- 
buch  tier  Kirehe  (Ratisbon,  1862),  give*  an  alphabetical 
list  of  all  the  convents.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Francisco  de  Vittoria,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
was  born  at  Vittoria,  and  died  at  Salamanca  August 
14,  15-10.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  enter- 
ed the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  to  teach.  His  The<>lt$ic<r  PreJecti'jt.fs  (of 
which  there  have  been  several  editions;  last  one,  Ant- 
werp, 1604,  2  vols.  8vo)  embrace  divers  treatises.  He 
published  also  Cnnfrrtu<nnrio,  etc.  (Salamanca,  1562, 
12mo) : — Instruction  y  Rrfugio  dtl  Animn  (Salamanca, 
1652,  8vo);  and  left  in  MS.  Comm/ntnriit  in  unirrr.am 
Sutnmtm  Theohffir  Saneti  Thotmr  et  iv  lib.  Senttntitt- 
nrw.—Hoefer,  A'owr.  /       G»n.  xviii,  540. 

Francke,  August  Hermann,  an  eminently  pi- 
ous divine  and  philanthropist  of  Germany,  w  as  liorn  at 
Lubec  March  13, 1063,  and  studied  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  the  universities  of  Erfurt,  Kiel,  and  Leip- 
sic;  and  Hebrew,  with  great  success,  at  Hamburg. 
In  1085,  in  connection  with  Paul  Anton,  he  established 
at  Lcipsie  the  Collegium  J'hUobiblicvm,  for  the  study  of 
the  Biblo  with  practical  exegesis.  It  met  with  grrat 
success,  but  mode  him  many  enemies.  In  16>VT  he 
went  to  Lfioebur;  to  study  exegesis  with  Sandhagm, 
and  here  he  imbibed  a  deep  spiritual  experience.  '1  he 
aims  of  his  whole  life  from  this  time  were  purely  Chris- 
tian ;  nil  his  labors  and  studies  were  consecrated  to  tho 
glory  of  Cod.  In  1688  he  taught  school  in  Hamburg, 
.  and  b.id  the  basis  of  his  subsequent  mastery  of  the  ait 
province;  and,  secondly,  the  'guardian,'  who  is  the  1  of  teaching.  After  visiting  Spcner,  from  whom  he  do- 
head  of  a  single  convent  or  community.  These  offi-  rived  comfort  nnd  strength  in  the  Christian  life,  he  ro- 
eers  are  elected  only  for  two  years.  The  provincial  turned  to  Leipsic  in  1080,  where  he  gave  exegetical 
alone  has  power  to  admit  candidates,  who  are  sub-  ,  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epistles.  Crowds  attended  them, 
jected  to  a  probation  of  two  years  [see  Novitiatk],  and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bi- 
after  which  they  are.  if  approved,  permitted  to  |  ble.  Hi*  instructions  de\ eloped  al*o  a  new  religious 
take  the  vows  of  the  order.  Those  of  the  members  spirit  amonu' the  students.  Opposition  wag  soon  awak- 
\vh<i  are  advanced  to  holy  onlers  undergo  a  prepar-  cned,  and  he  nnd  his  friend*  were  stigmatized  a*  fiV- 
ntory  course  of  study,  during  which  they  are  called  i  litit.    In  1090  his  lectures  were  arrested  Lv  the  farul- 


'  scholar*;'  and  if  eventually  promoted  to  the  priest- 
hood they  are  styled  'fathers'  of  the  order,  the  title 
of  the  other  members  being  •brother'  or  "lay  brotb- 
er. 

2.  StntuiU-*.— At  present  the  numlier  of  Frai  cl- 
eans is  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  former  times. 
It  exists  in  Italy.  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Bava- 


ty.  He  then  "accepted  au  invitation  to  preuch  at  Er- 
furt, w  here  his  sermons  attracted  such  numbers  (i.mong 
them  many  Roman  Catholics)  that  the  elector  of  M en tz, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  Erfurt  then  belonged,  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours.  On 
this  he  went  to  Halle  (1692)  as  professor  in  the  new 
university,  at  lirst  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  af- 
terwards of  theology.    At  the  same  time  he  became 


ria,  Poland  (54  convents  in  1843),  Russia,  Turkey,  pastor  of  Ghiuehn,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  the  inhabitants 
Ionian  Isles,  Greece,  Mexico  (60  convents  in  1*43),  of  which  he  found  sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance  and 
in  most  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  Amer-  .  wretchedness,  and  for  whose  benefit  he  immediately 
ica,  China,  India,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tuni«,  Morocco,  in  -  began  to  devise  schemes  of  usefulness.  He  tbst  in- 
Au?trali.i,  and  Polynesia.    In  the  United  Statea  of  I  strutted  destitute  children  in  bin  own  house,  and  gave 
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them  alms;  ha  then  took  Into  his  house  some  orphans,  ■  tal  languages.  The  fonts  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syr- 
the  numlier  of  whom  rapidly  increased.  In  this  char-  iac,  and  Arabic  characters,  in  the  course  of  time,  were 
itabie  work  he  was  aided  by  some  benevolent  citizens  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  The  presses  were 
of  Halle,  and  his  charitable  institutions  increased  from  also  extensively  used  for  printing  the  Scriptures.  In 
year  to  year.  In  lGifS  was  laid  the  tirst  stone  of  the  the  early  history  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
buildings  which  now  form  two  rows  eight  hundred  the  Bible,  through  this  instrumentality,  was  furnished 
feet  long.  Sams  of  money  poured  in  to  him  fiom  ull  to  hundreds  who  were  destitute  of  the  Word  of  Life, 
quarters;  and  frequently,  when  reduced  to  the  utmost  This  department  always  sustained  itself,  as  the  greater 
embarrassment  in  meeting  the  expense,  the  providence  part  of  the  lubor  was  performed  by  the  older  Ijoys  in 
of  G<k1,  in  which  he  implicitly  trusted,  appeared  for  his  the  school,  all  of  wh».m  were  trained  to  industrious 
relief.  A  chemist,  whom  he  visited  on  his  death-lied,  habits,  11.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Apothecary 
left  him  the  recipe  for  compounding  several  medicines,  Department.  Occasional  cases  of  sickuess,  at  the  bc- 
which  afterwards  yielded  an  annual  income  of  from  ginning,  rendered  it  necessary  to  nuke  provision  for 
twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  by  which  such  exigencies.  This  department  soon  became  very 
ho  was  cnalded  to  pn»secute  hi*  benevolent  undertak-  !  much  enlarged.  A  dispensary,  with  separate  rooms 
ings  without  any  assistance  from  govenunent"  !  for  putting  up  medicines  connected  with  it,  was  ex  ten- 

The  following  account  of  the  several  institutions  sively  used  by  the  jieople  of  Halle.  10.  O/Aer  Eler- 
founded  by  Francke  is  taken  from  an  excellent  article  mosynury  Departments.  In  these  are  included  various 
by  professor  St03ver,  in  the  KtangeHcal  Quarterly  lie-  j  benevolent  agencies,  viz.  The  Infirmary;  A  llome  for 
vietc,  April,  18G8  :  j  indigent  Wilintxt;  Ah  Institution  for  the  care  of  the  Po>r 

1.  The  Orphan  Haute  engjged  Francke's  most  assid-  in  (Haucha;  A  Home  for  itinerant  Reggart.  In  1714, 
uoui  attention.  The  main  edifice,  six  stories  high  j  1775  scholars  and  108  teachers  were  connected  with 
and  150  feet  wide,  was  the  Urgent  in  the  city,  colossal  the  different  schools  under  Francke's  superintendence, 
in  proportions,  handsomely  finished,  and  imposing  in  At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  4(.O0,  ami  a  corps 
appearance.    Connected  with  this  were  other  build-  of  2< Ml  teachers. 

ings,  adapted  to  the  va  ious  wants  of  the  children,  and  The  whole  establishment  forms  one  of  the  noblest 
intended  to  accommodate  upwards  of  1000  orphans,  monuments  of  Christian  faith,  benevolence,  ond  zeal; 
This  was  erected  without  capital,  without  soliciting  tba  and  the  philological  and  exegetieal  labors  of  Francke 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  th«  material,  or  for  the  pay-  arc  gratefully  acknow  ledged  by  Biblical  scholars  of 
ment  of  tha  workmen.  The  Lord,  from  day  to  d  iy,  in  the  present  d^y,  whose  views  of  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
answer  to  prayer,  supplied  everything  that  wa.<  rc-  lation  widely  differ  from  his.  In  his  Collegia  Riblica, 
quired.  In  1704  it  wan  educating  125  orph  ins ;  at  a  at  Halle,  there  was  a  return  from  human  forms  and 
subsequent  period,  as  many  as  5M.  2.  The  Xormal  systems  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  pure  and  only 
Seminary,  designed  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Poor  source  of  faith,  and  the  substitution  of  practical  rclig- 
young  men  received  gratuitous  instruction  and  board-  ion  for  scholastic  subtleties  and  unfruitful  specula- 
ing,  and,  as  an  equivalent,  rendered  services  in  the  ( tions.  Thus  Scripture  interpretation  again  became, 
Orphan  House.  In  1704  there  were  seventy-five  stu-  as  anions  the  first  Reformers,  the  Iwsis  of  theological 
dents  in  this  depirtment.  The  course  of  instruction  study.  His  labors  as  a  lecturer  were  as  industrious 
extended  to  live  years.  For  its  maintenance  no  con-  and  thorough  as  if  he  had  no  other  occupation  ;  the 
tributions  were  ever  asked.  3.  The  Divinity  Srh  h4  phil  inthropist  never  trespassed  on  the  student  in  his 
grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  their  studies   wcll-!>alauccd  life. 

indigent  students  in  theology.  From  the  very  first  After  a  life  full  of  labor,  faith,  zeal,  and  usefulness, 
Francke  had  employed  the  services  of  these  young  Francke  died  at  Halle  June  8,  1727.  Among  his  writ- 
men  studying  in  the  university  as  his  co-laborers  in  ings  arc  Manuductit  al  Isctionem  Scrifiturve  Sacr?e 
the  Orphan  House  and  the  schools  for  the  jioor.  Many  '  (Halle.  1693,  1704 ;  Lond.  1706 ;  also,  translated,  with 
were  thus  prepared  for  tha  ministry.  They  received  life  of  Francke  by  Jacques,  Ix>nd.  1*1.1,  8vo): — Obser- 
special  instruction  from  Fr.ncko  and  other  professors  nitiones  Liblic*  (Halle,  1C!*5.  8vo) :— Prtrhctiones  Hrr- 
in  the  university,  and  funds  came  in  freely  for  their  j  meneulir  r  (Halle.  1717,  8vo) Methodus  Sttuiii  Thro- 
support.  In  this  institution  many  of  the  earlier  Amer-  r  logici  (H  die,  1723,  8vo);  besides  many  practical  works, 
ican  Lutheran  ministers  wer*  trained.  4.  The  Seven  among  which  we  have,  in  English,  his  Xicodemus,  n 
School,  partly  design?d  for  the  children  of  citizens  who.  ■  Treatise  against  the  Fear  if  Man  (I  .ond.  1709,  12mo) : 
were  a'de  to  piy  tuition,  and  partly  for  those  in  tha  !  — Footsteps  of  Jtieine  Proridmce  (London.  1787,  8vo). 
humble  walks  of  life.  In  1704,  the  pnpils  in  these  For  the  life  of  Francke,  and  accounts  of  the  pliilaii- 
achools,  independently  of  the  orphan  children,  amount-  i  throplc  Institutions  founded  by  him,  sec  bio^raphiee 
ed  to  800,  the  teachars  to  70.  5.  The  Royil  Pedngo-  j  by  Guerickc  (A.  II.  Fntncie,  tine  Dentschrift.  Htille, 
ffium,  an  institution  designed  for  the  sons  of  noblemen  j  1*27).  Leo  i  Zwickau,  1848),  Koch  (Kreslaii,  1854),  Nie- 
and  men  of  wealth.  Its  benefits  were  subsequently  meycr  (I'ebersichl  mn  FnmcLr's  Isben,  etc.,  Halle, 
extended  to  others.  The  school  at  first  consisted  of  1778);  Life  of  Francke  (Christ.  Family  Library,  Ixmd. 
only  twelve  pupils,  but  in  1704  numbered  seventy  12mo);  Prin'eti.n  Rev.  1830,  p.  408;  Stoever,  in  Keang. 
scholars  and  seventeen  teachers.  Instruction  was  here  Qu.  lt>rie>r.  lHfH ;  Kramer,  Reitriige  z.  t'.tsch. F nine ie s 
communicated  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  (Halle,  18(11),  from  MSS.  recently  found  in  the  Orplnin 
the  sciences,  and  in  literature.  6.  The  Collegium  Ori~  House,  containing,  among  other  matter,  an  account 
entnle,  designed  to  advance  the  critical  study  of  the  by  Francke  of  "  the  Beginning  and  Progress  of  his 
Scriptures  in  the  Oriental  languages  in  1704,  consisted  Conversion;"  a  chronological  summary  of  the  princi- 
of  thirteen  individuals,  but  accessions  to  the  number  |  pal  events  in  Francke's  life,  also  written  by  himself, 
were  madd  from  time  to  time.  7.  The  Institution  to  and  the  correspondence  between  Francke  and  Spener; 
provide  free  Hour  I  for  p  >or  Students.  This  was  a  most  Hurst,  History  of  Rutiima-'inn,  ch.  iii.  See  also  Pib- 
exeellent  feature  in  Francke's  operations.    Without  tism. 

any  special  resources,  he  furnished,  at  first,  gratuitous  |  Francke,  Theophil  August,  s<*n  of  August 
hoirding  to  twelve  young  men  ;  the  numl>er  gradually  1  Hermann  Francke.  was  born  at  Halle  March  21,1»>'JC, 
increased,  until  nearly  one  hundred  regularly  sut  down  j  and  died  Sept.  2, 17C!>.  In  1720  he  was  made  pastor 
to  ttu'ir  meals  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Orphan  House.  1  of  the  House  of  Correction  in  Halle,  in  1723  adjunct 
8.  Th*  Bnolc-slore  atul  Ixvb'L<hing  Depart  mtnt,  small  in  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  ill  1727  succeeded  his 
the  beginning,  expanded  till  it  Iwcamc  one  of  the  father  as  diocesan  inspector  and  a  director  in  the  Or- 
moet  extensive  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  phan  House  and  piedagogium,  and  subsequently  lie- 
Not  only  were  school-lwoks  issued,  hut  standard  relig-  came  archdeacon  and  consistorial  counsellor  to  the 
ious  Ixwks,  and  also  works  in  the  Hebrew  and  Oricn-  king  of  Prussia.    He  was  the  editor  of  several  works, 
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and  wrote  introductions  to  Niekamp's  Mis*ions-Ge-  he  became  provincial.  Of  his  writing*,  we  name  Lt 
tchuhte  and  the  Causteiu  JHM.  mid  published  a  con-   Par/oil  Missionaire  (Paris,  16G2, 2  vols.  4to) :—  Le  A/it- 


I inuai ion  of  (he  memoir*  of  l>ani»h  missionaries  in 
the  East  Indies. — Hoefer,  A'oar.  Mug.  Ginirale,  xviii, 

672. 

Francken,  .Xgidius,  was  proUl.lv  lorn  at  Dort. 
where  his  father,  Rev.  He  nricus  Franc  ken,  was  settled 
from  1G02  to  1704.  The  son  was  called  in  1704  to  take 
charge  of  a  church  at  Kijsmrt.  Having  labored  here 
nine  years,  he  accepted  »  cil  to  Maassluis,  where  he 
exercised  his  ministry  till  removed  by  death  in  17-13. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Voetiun  party  in  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
their  views,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  party. 
He  insisted  much  on  experimental  and  practical  relig- 
ion. He  excelled  in  analyzing  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  in  exposing  to  view  it.*  hidden  re- 
cesses. His  writings,  though  not  wholly  free  from 
mysticism  and  asceticism,  were  productive  of  great 
good.  Hi*  work  on  ascetic  theology,  entitled  U>iV<je 
Godgeleerdkeid,  published  in  1711*,  was  frequentlv  re- 
printed ;  this  was  also  the  case  with  his  Kern  der  Giid- 
geleenlheid.  His  Wittt-  Kturtt'en  of  t'.en  Ijrredeneue 
appeared  in  1724.  Several  other  volumes  on  practical 
religion  were  published  by-biin.  Their  titles  are  suf- 
ficiently quaint,  and  remind  us  of  Rutherford's  mode 
of  expression.  His  brother  Peter  wa»  settled  at  (ieer- 
truidenherg  from  101)5  to  1728.  See  GLisius,  Godgr- 
leerd  Xedeilaml,  biz.  471  en  verv.  (Te  s  Hertogcn- 
tiosch,  1><51);  Geschietirnit  der  Xedtrlatidsclte  f/errorm. 
rfi-  AVrvt  rfo./r  Ypeij  en  Vermont,  111  Deel,  bis.  306  en 
verv.  (Te  Breda,  1*24);  Ges<  kie-ienis  ran  de  PreiU- 
kuntle  in  de  ProU*tanti*che  K>  rk  ran  Xederland  door  J. 
JJartog,  Pr>dikant  bij  de  /)<»juu,ezinde  tiemttnte  te  Za- 
andam  (Amsterdam,  1805).    i  j.  P.  W.) 

Francken,  Christian,  a  Herman  divine,  sur- 
named  the  weathercock  from  the  instability  of  his  re-  j 
ligious  opinions,  was  Urn  at  Ganlcleben  in  1549,  and  I 
died  about  the  close  of  that  century.    He  was  first  n  i 
Lutheran,  then  became  a  Jesuit,  afterwards  returned  \ 
to  the  Lutheran  faith,  then  became  a  Socinian,  and 
finally  a  Unman  Catholic  again.    The  most  important 
of  his  writings  is  Colloquium  Jesniiienm,  etc.  (  Leipzig, 
157t»  Hnd  1580),  a  severe  satire  on  the  Jesuits.— I  loefer, 
AW.  Hio;:  Gtntrob ,  xviii,  406  7 ;  Rose,  A'«ir  liiog. 
Diet,  vii,  4  9.    (J.W.  M.) 

Franco.    See  Boxifack  VII. 

Francois,  Laurent,  a  French  a!  be,  was  bom 

Nov.  2,  Ifi'tM,  »t  Arintbod  (Franchc-Comte).  and  dic<l 
at  Paris  Feb.  24, 17k2.  He  was  for  some  time  a  chev- 
alier of  St.  Lazarus,  but,  quitting  that  society,  went  to 
Paris,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  He  there  "composed 
several  l>ooks,  defending  Christianity  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  philosophers,  which  attracted  the  atten- 


ttmiurr  Aposfoii/jue  (Paris,  1C64,  8  vols.  8vo) : — Ser- 
mons  ftir  let  Fete*  d($  Saints  (Paris,  1073,  2  vols.  8vo): 
Sermons  si.r  lesfetts  et  let  myrt'erej  de  Jttut-Chritt  et  dt 
la  Saint*  Viergr  (I'aris,  1673,  8vo).— Hocfer,  AW.  Bi- 
ographic Generate,  xviii,  643-4.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Francus,  or  Franck.  Skbastiax.  a  so-called  en- 
thusiast of  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  was  born 
about  1500  at  Donauwerth.  He  was  first  a  Roman 
priest,  then  a  Lutheran  minister,  afterwards  soap  man- 
ufacturer and  printer,  always  a  thinker  and  writer. 
He  anticipated  a  class  of  modem  divines  in  certain 
views:  e.  g.  extolling  the  spirit  of  Scripture  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  letter;  viewing  religion  in  a  thor- 
oughly subjective  way ;  holding  that  one  believes 
only  on  the  united  testimony  of  one's  heart  and  con- 
science. Well  read  in  ancient  and  mystical  philoso- 
phy, he  imbibed  from  it  a  sort  of  pietistic  pantheism. 
He  held  that  whenever  man  passively  tul  n  its  to  God, 
then  God  becomes  incarnate  in  him.  The  divines 
at  Smalcald  (1540)  requested  Melaucthon  to  write 
"gainst  him,  and  signed  a  severe  declaration  alout 
bis  writings  "as  the  devil's  favorite  and  special  blas- 
phemer." He  was  driven  out  of  Strashurg  nnd  Ulm, 
and  died  at  Basle  1543.  An  account  of  him  may 
be  found  in  Wald.  J)e  l  itu  Franci  ( Frbingcn.  17P3); 
Ch.  K.  am  Ende,  Ami  Wese  zn  F.'t  Men  «.  Srhri/tm 
(Nuremb.  17U6).  See  also  Hcrzog.  JleaJ-Fncyklojt.  iv, 
450;  Erbkum,  Gr*<h.  d.  protect.  SeUen  im  Z'italler  der 
P.f  forinat'um ;  C.  A.  H«se,  Seb.  Frantk  rtm  W'irrd,  der 
Schmirmgeist  (Leip.  18G!i);  Hase,  Ch.  I/ittoty,  §  373; 
Buylc,  Itictionaiy,  s.  v. 

Frank,  Jacob  (Jnukieie  I*t!miirz\  fonnder  of  the 
Jewish  sect  of  the  Fnmlut*,  wbb  lorn  in  Poland  in 
1712.  While  a  young  man  he  travelled  through  the 
Crimea  and  neighboring  parts  of  Turkey,  where  he 
received  the  surname  of  Frank,  given  bv  the  Turks  to 
Europeans,  and  whii  h  he  retained.  Having  returned 
to  Poland  in  1750,  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
Kabloalist.  and  settled  in  Podolia,  where  he  was  soon 
surrounded  ly  adepts,  among  whom  were  several  rab- 
bis. His  moft  zealous  followers  were  among  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Landskron,  Busk.  Osiran, 
Opntschnia,  and  Kribtschin.  Ho  preached  a  new 
doctrine,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  he  h«~d 
l^rrowed  from  that  of  SnIn  Unit-Seri,  and  which  ho 
explained  in  a  l»ook  whuh  his  disciples  hoked  upon 
as  directly  inspired  from  G«kL  The  rahbis  of  Podo- 
lia, jealous  of  his  influence,  caused  him  all  sorts  of  an- 
noyances, and  had  him  arrested,  hut  he  was  liberated 
through  the  influence  of  the  Reman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  authorized  by  the  king  to  profess  freely  his  te- 
nets.   His  followers  then,  under  the  name  of  Zokar- 


.....vj . — ,t-r„„-  ;»';^r.  <""•"-  .  emnraceu  i  nristianttv  ;  hut,  as  in 

la  rrHifion  Chr.iuvnr  pur  J.^f.  Rout<eatiy  etc  (Paris,  '■  pr<wclvtcs,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
17».5.  12mo) :_ Ej-timen  deA  fait*  qui  sennit  de  fwle-   chow  until  the  invasion  of  Poland 


tion  of  Voltaire,  who  sought  to  cast  ridicule  upon  their  f/,,  (from  their  sacred  hw-k  Zohar)  and  Aftli-Tuhr.nd- 
author,  but  only  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  more  prom-  i,u,  oppressed  their  fi.nr.er  adversaries  in  turn,  and 
Inent  position  in  the  list  of  apologists.  His  principal  t.VPn  ol>tained  an  (»rder  fn  m  the  cardinal  of  Kamienitz 
works  are,  Ut  Preiiret  ik  fa  Region  de  Js*»*- Christ,  I  to  have  all  the  copies  «  f  the  Talmud  in  his  diocese 
contre  hn  tpinnsutei  et  deittet  (  Par.  1751,  4  vols.  12nml :  1  burned.  They  soon,  bow  ever,  lost  their  influence,  the 
—lUfente  de  la  lirfvjon  Ckrrtitnne  vontre  Ir*  diffi<.niti*\  nuncio"  at  Warsaw  declaring  against  them. 

d<*  incridnb*  (Paris.  1755.  2  vr.N.  l2mo)  i—Emm**  dn  Some  fled  to  Moldavia,  where  thev  were  badlv  treated, 
(  ,tu,  h„me  de  rhmnftr  ho„  me.  etc.  <  Brussels  and  Paris.  tt„n  m0st  of  the  others,  including  Frank,  professedly 
1-04.  r.'mo)  \—Rpem*.  aux  difficult* s  pr<po«es  contre  \  embraced  Christianity  :  but,  as  he  cc  ntinued  to  make 

the  fort  of  Czensto» 
.  jiland  bv  the  Russians  in 

'l  '"  r''W"n  ('h'.H'nne,  etc.  (P:.ris.  1707,  3  vols.  1773.  His  sect  had  increased  in  the  mean  time,  and 
U'mo) :— tibt.  rrah-m*  „,r  I,  »  Phdmojdiie  de  t lli«oire"  he  made  large  collections  in  Poland  and  Bohemio.  In 
et  ,>trle  "  Inctt  nnatrr  j  /vtv,.  /  Aiyi/e,"  arte  de*  r,ptnwt  177«  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  then  went  to  Brunn,  in 
a  pinners  difficulty  (Paris,  177o,  2  vols.  8vo\—Hoe-  Moravia,  where  he  live«l  in  princclv  stvlc  on  the  means 
fer.  Aowr.  Btog.  Gyrate,  xviii,  547:  Rose,  AVtc  Gen-  furnished  him  bv  his  followers.  *  Driven  again  f r»  m 
eral  Ki.y.  Met.  vii,  140.    (J.W.  M.)  Vienna,  where  lie  had  returned,  he  settled  at  Cffen- 

Francois  de  Toulouse,  a  French  theologian  l.ach,  in  Hesse,  whero  he  died  of  apoplexy  ( not  wit  h- 
and  preacher,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen-  st  ndinghis  discipl««s  believe<l  him  immortal)  Dec.  10, 
tury.  and  was  notaldy  zealous  in  striving  to  bring  the  ]71»1.  The  sect  exists  yet,  and  has  ita  head-quarters 
Protectants  of  the  Cevennes  back  to  the  Roman  faith,  in  Warsaw,  but  the  mystery  which  surrounds  it  has  not 
He  belonged  to  the  order  of  Capuchin  monks,  of  w  hich  yet  been  dissi|uitcd.    Their  profession  of  faith  has 
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been  published  nt  Lcmberg  in  rabbinical  ITclirew  and 
in  Polish. — Hocfcr,  A'ohp.  Biog.  Uin.  xviii,  see 
Czaeki,  Dinterlntion  tur  Ui  Juift ;  Peter  Beer, 
toirt  de*  Juift ;  Kurt,  llittvirt  des  Jui  i ;  Franck,  La 
Cobalt;  Leon  Hollacnderski,  /.*<  ltratl.tr*  de  Pologne; 
Salomon  Maiuion,  JJft  ttclet  reUgieutr*  det  Juift  />o- 
lon'ii* ;  Carmolv,  t'Aat  da  Itrajlilr*  en  Polngnr ;  G  jktz, 
Frank  u.  d.  Franlitten  (liresluu,  1(W8);  Jahrbucher  f. 
deuUcht  Tke.>U>f/ir  (186* ),  p.  565 ;  Jmlitche  ZeiUchriJt 
(Geiger's),  vi,  1,  49. 

Frankenberg,  Jo  ham.*  Heinrich,  count  of 
Frankenberg,  n  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Cath.  Church, 
was  horn  at  Glogau  September  18,  172l>.  He  stud- 
ied  first  at  Brc*l.»u,  and  afterward*  in  the  German- 
Hungirinn  College  at  Rome.  After  hi*  return  to 
Germany  he  became  successively  coadjutor  of  the 
archbishop  of  Gortz  in  1740,  archbishop  of  Mcchcln  in 
1759,  soon  after  niemlwr  of  the  Belgian  Council  of 
State,  and  cardinal  in  177*.  He  defended  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Church  and  of  the  episcopal  seminaries 
against  the  innovations  of  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  but, 
being  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  some  disturlt- 
ances  which  occurred  in  Brabant  in  1789,  the^empcror 
deposed  him.  Accused  afterwards  of  having  opposed 
the  measures  taken  by  the  French  against  the  church* 
es  of  hi*  diocese,  he  was  condemned  to  deportation, 
and  taken  to  Brussels.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Em- 
merich, then  in  the  village  of  Ahaus,  in  Westphalia, 
and  finally  removed  to  Breda,  in  Holland,  where  he 
died,  June  11, 1*04,  See  A.  Tlit-iner,  Dtr  Cardinal  von 
Frankenberg  (Freiburg,  1850);  Pie  er,  UtuetnaLIjeji- 
kon,  8,  v. 

Frankfurt,  Concordat  of.   See  Concordat. 

Frankfurt,  Council  of  (Cojccilhtm  Franco- 
FORIUEN8K),  a  synod  of  great  importance  in  Church 
history,  held  at'  Frankfurt -on- the -Main,  A.D.  794. 
Some  Roman  writers  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  Frankfurt  (e.  g.  Barrnel,  l)u  R  >m. 
P<tpe,  Paris,  1803,  ii.  4<>2),  but  Bnronins  (A  nnales,  A  J). 
794)  admits  it,  and  Lahbc  publishes  the  canons  enact- 
ed at  it  (C<mc'd.  vii,  10,">7i.  Mansi  publishes  but  two 
of  the  canons  (Cmcil.  xii,  909),  referring  tudipil.  Reg. 
Franc,  (ed.  Baliu.  i,  2fi3)  for  the  rest.  Dupin  holds 
that  it  was  considered  in  France  to  l«  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  that  three  hundred  bishops  attended  it  (Eccle*. 
Jlitf.  cent.  viii).  '1  hey  came  from  Germany,  Gaul, 
Spain.  Italy,  ami  England,  and  there  were  two  dele- 
gates from  the  pipe. 

The  occasion  of  the  council  was  ns  follows.  After 
the  close  of  the  second  Council  of  Niea;a,  A.D.  787, 
the  pope  sent  a  copy  of  its  acts  to  Charlemagne,  seek- 
ing the  approval  of  the  French  bishops,  which  thcy 
declined  on  the  ground  that  the  worship  of  images, 
sanctioned  nt  Xicavx,  wns  unauthorized  in  the  Church, 
and  unlawful.  The  l.i'ri  Carotin*  (see  Caroline 
Books)  were  composed  under  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne, ami  by  his  order,  to  refute  the  canons  of  Ni- 
cjb*.  "Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  opposition 
which  they  offer  to  every  act  of  or  np|>earance  of  wor- 
ship as  paid  to  images,  even  to  bowinir  the  head  and 
burning  lights  l»ef«re  them.  Romanists  pretend  that 
the  Galilean  bishops,  as  well  as  the  author  of  these 
books,  were  deceived  by  a  false  translation  of  the  acts 
cf  the  second  Council  of  Nican,  which,  they  snv,  led 
them  to  fancy  that  the  council  had  inculcated  the  pay- 
ing divine  honor  and  worship  to  images,  and  that  it 
was  this  false  notion  which  induced  them  to  condemn 
the  council ;  but  this  is  evidently  untrue,  since  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  authentic  copies  of  the  acts  of 
the  council  were  sent  into  France  by  the  pope,  as  also 
that  Charlemagne  received  another  copy  direct  from 
Constantinople'*  (Palmer,  On  the  Church.  nt.  iv,  ch.  x, 
§4).  Roger  de  Hnx-eden  h>is  the  following:  "  In  the 
year  792,  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  aent  into  Brit- 
ain" [to  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians]  "a  synodal  Ixiok, 
sent  to  him  from  Constantinople,  in  which,  alas  I  were 


found  many  things  inconvenient,  and  contrary  t<>  the 
true  faith,  especially  in  this,  that  it  was  established 
by  unanimous  consent  of  almost  all  the  doctors  and 
bishops  of  the  East,  no  less  than  three  hundred,  that 
image*  ought  to  lie  worshipped"  [imagines  adorari 
debere],  "which  the  Church  of  God  doth  altogether 
abominate"  [execratur].  "'Against  which  Albiuus" 
[Alcuinus]  '•  wrote  an  epistle,  fortified  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  holy  Scriptures."  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, anno  793,  gives  a  similar  account. 

Finally,  Charlemagne  called  the  Council  of  Frank- 
furt for  A.D.  791,  to  consider  this  question,  and  ul»o 
that  of  the  Adoptianist  heresy  (q.  v.).  Fifty-six  can- 
ons were  passed  at  the  council,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important:  Canon  1.  Condemning  Felix 
and  F.Hpiuidus,  the  propagators  of  the  Adoptian  here- 
sy. 2.  Condemning  the  second  Council  of  Nica»,  and 
all  worship  of  images.  "All-ta  est  in  medium  qtias*- 
tio  do  nova  Grecorum  Synodo,  quam  de  adornndis 
imaginibus  Constantiiiopoli  fecerunt,  in  qua  scriptum 
hubebatur  ut  qui  imaginibus  sanctorum,  ita  nt  dciricaj 
Trinitati,  servitium  aut  adoration  em  nun  itnpcndcrcnt, 
anathema  judiearentur.  Qui  supra  sanctissiini  |*atres 
nostri  omnimodis  adorationem  et  servltutem  renuente* 
contempserunt  atque  eonsentientes  condeinnaverunt." 
6.  Ordering  that  bishops  shall  see  justice  done  to  the 
clergy  of  their  diocese ;  if  the  clergy  ure  not  satisfied 
with  their  judgment,  they  may  ap|tf»al  to  the  metro- 
politan in  synod.  11.  Ordering  all  monks  to  abstain 
from  business  and  all  secular  employments.  ltt.  For- 
bidding to  t  ike  money  for  the  ordinHtion  of  monks. 
— See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited,  Gieseler, 
Church  History,  period  iii,  §  12;  London,  Manual  of 
Council*,  s.  v. ;  Inett,  Hutttry  of  the  Euffli'h  Church,  pt. 
i,  chap,  xiii ;  Hefele,  ConcilirngtJchichU \  iii,  b\T>  *q. ; 
Harduin,  Omcil.  iv,  901 ;  SrhnVkh,  Kirch'ngt  tchichte, 
xx,  598 ;  and  the  article  Image  WcmsHir. 

Frankfurter,  Moses  ben-Simeon,  a  distinguish- 
ed printer  and  Hebraist,  lived  at  Amsterdam  between 
1700  and  1762.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  chiefly 
rests  on  the  "Great  Rabbinic  Bible"  (called  r£fl{3 
M^j":,  the  Congregation  of  Mote*,  Amsterd.  1724  1727, 
4  vols,  fol.).  which  he  edited,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  and  fortune.  This  work  con- 
stitutes in  itself  a  library  of  Biblical  literature  and  ex- 
egesis, and  is  indispensable  to  every  critical  expositor 
of  the  O.T.  Besides  giving  the  text  in  Hebrew  and 
Chaldec  by  Onkelos,  it  contains  the  Massnrn,  the  com- 
mentaries by  Kashl,  Al»en-Er.ra,  Kimehi,  Levi  h.  Ger- 
shon,  Jacob  b.  A-her,  Samuel  b.  Ijmiado,  Ibn  Jachjo, 
Duran,  Saadia,  Chaskuni,  Sephorno.  a  number  of  other 
rabbis,  and  by  the  editor,  Frankfurter.  N'ot  less  note- 
worthy are  his  Juder  Rertrm,  the  different  Introductions 
written  either  by  himself  or  by  distinguished  rabbis; 
his  Index  to  all  the  chapters  and  sections  of  the  O.  T., 
giving  the  commencement  of  the  verses ;  a  treatise  on 
the  design  of  the  law  by  Obadiah  Sephorno ;  the  Great 
Massora;  tho  various  readings  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Codd. ;  n  treatise  upon  the  Accents ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  differences  in  text  between  Ben- 
Xapbthali  and  Bcn-Asher,  to  the  latter  of  whom  so 
great  prominence  is  given  by  Maimonides,  who,  in  his 
treatise,  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  regards  Ben-Ash- 
er's  revision  as  the  most  correct,  and  adopts  it  himself 
as  a  model.  It  is  from  this  revision  of  the  text  that 
the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  tho  present  day  are  printed. 
Frankfurter  wrote  also  glosses  on  the  different  |K>rtions 
of  the  Bible,  entitled  ~:-p  CirCS  (a  small  offering) ; 

rtVut  nn:-3  (the  great  offering);  3*:n  nm?  (th« 

evening  offering). —  Kitto,  CgclojKtdia  of  Bib.  Lit.  ii.  37; 
Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Ifrb.  Liter.  101 ;  Furst,  Biblioth. 
Jud.  i,  295.    See  Rabbinical  Bibi.es.    (J.  II.  W.) 

Frankincense  (fiJ^?,  lebonaA';  whence  XiVfa- 

vor),  an  odorous  resin,  so  called  from  its  whiteness 
(Phn.  xii,  11,  32) ;  mostly  imported  from  Arabia  (Isa. 
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ix,  6;  .Ter.  vi,  20;  see  also  Strata,  16;  Virgil,  Georg. 
ii,  117),  yet  growing  al*o  in  Palestine  (Cant,  iv,  14; 
unless  perhaps  some  odoriferous  kind  of  plant  is  here 
referred  to) ;  and  used  for  perfume  (Cant.  Hi,  6),  hut 
more  especially  in  Sacrifice*  for  fumigation  (Lev.  ii,  2, 
16;  v,  11 ;  xliii.  SB;  Ixvi,  3;  Luke  i,  9);  and  it 
also  was  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  perfume  which 
was  to  l»e  prepared  for  the  sanctuary  (Kxod.  xx.x,  34). 
Its  line  as  an  aceom|»animent  of  the  meat-offering  (Lev. 

ii,  1. 16;  vi,  15;  xxiv,  7  ;  Numh.  v,  15)  arose  from  its 
fragrant  odor  when  burnt,  in  which  respect  the  in- 
cense was  a  symbol  of  the  divine  name,  and  its  diffu- 
sion an  emblem  of  the  publishing  abroad  of  that  name 
(Mai.  i,  11 ;  eomp.  Cant.  I,  »);  and  from  this,  as  pray- 
er is  a  calling  on  God's  name,  the  incense  came  to  he 
an  emblem  of  prayer  (P*a.  cxli,  2;  Luke  i,  10;  Kev. 
v,  8;  viii,  3).  In  this  symbolical  representation  the 
frankincense  especially  set  forth  holiness  as  character- 
istic of  the  divine  attributes,  so  that  the  burning  of  it 
was  a  celebration  of  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  (Bahr, 
.SymAottt  d.  Mo*.  CV/w.  i,  466;  ii,  BS»,  etc.).  In  this 
respect  its  name  (  -  vhibnrsi)  likewise  liecame  signifi- 
cant. Frankincense  was  also  used  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  heathen  (Herod.  1,  183;  Ovid,  T'ist.  v, 
6,  11 ;  Mttam.  vi,  164 ;  Arnob.  ivdv.  Grnlcs,  vi,  3;  vii, 
26,  etc.).  On  the  altars  of  Mylitta  and  the  Paphian 
Venus  only  incense  was  burnt  (MUnter,  Rtlig.  dcr  Ba- 
bylnnirr,  p.  55 ;  l>rr  tempt!  d.  hitnmel.  f.ottin  zu  Paphot, 
p.  20;  Homer,  Od.  viii,  868 ;  see  Damm,  s.  v.  3i>i/tic  ; 
Tacitus,  lliit.  ii,  3).  The  substance  itself  seems  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  now  known  as  »uch,  a  vege- 
table resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  ob- 
tained by  successive  Incisions  in  the  l>ark  of  a  tree 
called  the  arbor  thurU,  the  first  of  which  yields  the 
purest  and  whitest  kind  (HST  b,  Xo?a*-oc  iw^pavijc,  or 
».•  i ;  while  the  produce  of  the  after  incisions  is 
spotted  with  yellow,  and,  as  it  liecomes  old,  loses  its 
whiteness  altogether.  The  Indian  olitanum,  or  frank- 
incense, is  imported  in  chests  and  ea«ks  from  Uombay 
us  a  regular  article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
rites  of  the  (ireek  and  Itoman  churches;  and  its  only 

application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in  nick 
The  olibanum,  or  frankincense  used  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Temple  services,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  frankincense  of  commerce,  which  Is  a  sponta- 
neous exudation  of  the  Pinna  abirs,  or  Norway  spruce 
fir,  and  resembles  in  its  nature  and  uses  the  Burgundy 
pitch  which  is  obtained  from  the  same  tree.    See  l.\- 

C'KNSK. 

The  ancients  possessed  no  authentic  information  re- 
specting the  plant  from  which  this  resin  is  procured 
(Strata,  xvi,  77*,  7*2;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  49;  Pliny,  vi,  26, 
32;  Arrian,  Ptripl.  p.  15*;  Ptolemv,  vi,  7,  24 ;  Herod. 

iii,  97,  107;  Arrian,  AUi.  vii,  20;  Virg.  .In.  i,  416; 
Gturg.  i,  57,  etc.  l,  and  modern  writers  are  nearly  as 
much  confused  in  their  accounts  of  it.  Even  Pliny 
and  Theophrastus,  w  ho  had  never  seen  it,  give  merely 
contradictory  statements  concerning  it.  It  is  de*cril>ed 
by  the  latter  as  attaining  the  height  of  about  live  ells, 
having  many  branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and 
bark  like  the  laurel ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  men- 
tion* another  description,  according  to  which  it  resem- 
bles the  maifirJree,  its  leave*  being  of  a  reddish  color 
{Bill.  Plant,  ix,  4).  According  to  Diodorus  (v,  41),  it 
is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  Egyptian  hawthorn, 
w  ith  gold-yellow  leaves  like  thn*e  »  f  the  inmd.  The 
difficulty  was  rather  increased  than  otherwise  in  the 
time  <>f  Pliny  by  the  im|iortation  of  some  shoots  of  the 
tree  itself,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  tenbinthns 
(xii,  31  \  Oarcia  de  Horto  represent*  it  as  low,  with 
a  leaf  like  that  of  the  mastic ;  he  distinguishes  two 
Kind* :  the  finer,  grow  ing  on  the  mountains ;  the  other, 
dark  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  growing  on  the  plains. 
Chardin  say*  that  the  frank  incense- tree  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Curamania  resembles  a  large  pear-tree.  The 
Arabian  botanist  A'  ulfadli  says  it  is  a  vigorous  shrub, 


I  growing  only  in  Yemen  and  on  the  hills,  and  in  rc- 
|  spect  to  its  leaves  and  fruit  resembling  myrtle ;  a  de- 
scription which  has  been  thought  (Sprengcl,  llitt.  ret 
In*,  i,  12,  257)  to  apply  very  well  to  the  Amyri*  katab 
(Korskal,  Flar.  p.  Wi),  or  ('.VsrA.  d.  Baton,  i,  16)  to  the 
Arnyrit  ka/ai (Vot»Vm\,  p.  19),  or  even  to  the  Juniptrvs 
thurtfrra  (Martius,  Pharmako;/n.  p.  3*4).  Niehuhr,  in 
his  Jfr script,  of  Arabia,  ii,  356,  says,  "  We  could  learn 
nothing  of  the  tree  from  which  the  incense  distils,  and 
Korskal  does  not  mention  it.  1  know  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  a  part  of  Hadramaut  [eomp.W* listed,  i,  196; 
ii,  333],  where  it  is  called  oliban.  Hut  the  Arabians 
bold  their  own  incense  in  no  estimation,  und  make  use 
of  that  only  which  comes  from  India.  Probably  Ara- 
bian incense  was  so  called  by  the  ancients  tacause  the 
Arabs  traded  in  it,  and  conveyed  it  fr<  m  India  to  the 
ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria."  The  Hebrews  imported 
their  frankincense  from  Saba  (Isa.  Ix,  6;  Jer.  vi,  20); 
but  it  is  remurkable  that  at  present  the  Arabian  libanum, 
or  olilmnum,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  that  the 
finest  frankincense  imported  into  Turkey  comes  through 
Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  Arabian  plant  may  possibly  have  degenerated,  or 
it  may  he  that,  the  finest  kind  was  always  procured 
I  from  India,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  time  of  Dioscor- 
ides.  Burckhardt,  in  his  Trartls  in  A'm6mi,  p.  262,  olv. 
serves:  "The  iiban  is  a  species  of  gum,  collected  by 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  deserts  between 
Kordofan  and  Shilluk,  on  the  road  to  Sennaar.  It  is 
said  to  exude  from  the  stem  of  a  tree,  in  the  same 
manner  as  gum  arabic.  It  is  sold  in  small  thin  < 
is  of  a  dull  (j ray  color,  vciy  brittle,  and  has  a 
smell.  The  country  people  use  it  as  a  perfume,  but  it 
is  dear.  It  is  much  in  demand  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Taka,  and  all  the  tribes  between  the  Nile  and  the  Ued 
Sea.  It  is  exported  to  Souakin  ;  the  Cairo  merchants 
receive  it  from  Jidda.  At  Cairo  it  is  considered  as  the 
frankincense,  and  is  called  incense.  There  arc  two 
sorts,  one  of  which  is  much  coarser  than  the  other. 
It  is  also  imported  into  Jidda  from  Souahel,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  Cape  Gardafui."  Col- 
onel James  Bird  likewise  observes:  4* There  are  two 
kinds  of  fninkincensc,  or  loban,  one  of  which  is  the 
produce  of  Hadramnut,  and  is  collected  by  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  the  other  is  brought  by  the  Sumalis  fr<  m  Afri- 
ca. The  former,  which  is  met  with  in  sn  all  globular 
lumps  has  a  tinge  of  green  in  its  color;  but  the  other, 
which  i*  more  like  common  resin  in  nppearance,  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  nppeHrance.  What  the  Sumalis  im- 
port and  name  U,bm  mati  is  less  fragrant  than  the 
Arabian  kind;  it  is  therefore  preferred  for  chewing, 
but  the  last  is  more  used  for  fumigation.  Both  kinds 
are  exported  by  the  Hindu  n  erchants  to  India,  along 
with  gum,  myrrh,  and  small  portions  of  honey  collect- 
ed in  the  country  near  Aden."  The  Arabs,  says  Ko- 
senmtlller  (Alttrthumsk.  iv,  153),  call  the  most  excel- 
lent s|>ecies  of  frankincense  cvndhur;  and  that  this  is 
an  Indian  production  appears  from  Colebn  oke's  obser- 
vation (Asiatic  Rtjrarches,  ix,  377),  that  in  Hindu 
writings  on  medicaments  an  odorous  gum  is  called 
kvndura,  which,  according  to  the  Indian  grammarians, 
is  a  Sanscrit  word.  They  unanimously  state  it  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  tree  called  sallaki,  and  in  the  vulgar 
language  sain.  When  the  bark  is  pierced  there  ex- 
udes a  gum  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color,  externally 
powdery  from  friction,  but  internally  pellucid,  very 
brittle,  w  ith  a  balsamic  or  resinous  >mell,  and  a  some- 
what acrid  taste;  it  burns  with  a  clear  blaze  and  sn 
agreeable  odor.  The  tree  grows  in  the  Indian  moun. 
tains,  and  is  one  of  considerable  size,  somewhat  ro 
sembling  the  sumach,  and  belonging  to  the  same  nat- 
ural family,  ttrtbivtbai  ra-,  or  turpentine-hearing  trees 
(see  Ainslie,  Mat.  hid.  i,  265).  It  is  known  to  bota- 
nists by  the  name  of  Hostrrllia  srrrala  or  thurifcra 
(Roxburgh,  Hirra  Indira,  iii,  3**) ;  it  has  pinnated 
leaves,  the  folioles  of  which  are  pubescent,  ovate  acu- 
minate and  serrate,  and  very  small  flowers  disposed  in 
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simple  axillary  race  men.    By  incisions  in  the  bark  a  j 

very  odorous  gum  w  obtained,  which  the  spicc-mer- 
cbants  of  London  recognised  as  olibinum  or  frankin- 
cense,  although  it  had  been  sent  to  England  as  an  en- ! 
tirelv  different  species  of  perfume  (see  Oken,  tekrb.  d. 
BUan.  II,  ii,  687  sq. ;  Geiger,  Pharmac.  Butan.  ii,  1204 
»q.).   The  BoswtUia  serruia  grows  to  a  height  of  forty 


and  is  found  in  Amhoyna  and  the  mountainous 
districts  of  India.    Another  species,  the  B.  pupyrifrra, 
occurs  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  Abyssinia,  about 
lOOn  feet  alwvc  the  sen-level,  on  bare  limestone  rockB, 
to  which  the  base  of  the  stem  is  attached  by  a  thick 
mass  of  vegetable  substance,  sending  roots  to  a  pro- 
digious depth  in  the  rocky  crevices  (  Hogg's  Veg,  King- 
dom, p.  241V).    Its  resin,  the  olibanum  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  usu.illy  occurs  in  commerce  in  brownish  mass- 
es, and  iu  yellow-tinted  drops  or  "tears,"  not  so  large 
as  the  Indian  variety.    The  last  is  still  burnt  in  Hin- 
du temples  under  the  nan  e*  of  "  rhunda"  and  "  lu- 
bes'*— the  latter  evidently  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
Irbonih;  and  it  is  exported  from  Bombay  in  consider- 
able quantities  fur  the  use  of  Greek  and  ltom.m  Cath- , 
olic  churches.    From  Cant,  iv,  14  it  has  been  inferred  j 
that  the  frankincense-tree  grew  in  Palestine  (compare 
Athen.  iii,  101),  and  especially  on  Mount  Lebanon.  ' 
The  connection  between  the  names,  however,  goes  for 
nothing  (Iasbonah,  Iadianon);  the  word  may  be  used 
for  aromatic  pi  mts  generally  (Gesen.  La.  s.  v.) ;  and 
the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  Klorus  (Epit.  iii,  6,  "thuris 
silvW)  and  Ausonius  (.\fono<yl.  p.  110)  are  of  little 
avail  against  the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  at  present 
found  in  Palestine.    (See  Cel*ii  llierob.  i,  2.11 ;  Hod.  a 
Stapel,  commmt.  in  Theophr.  p.  976  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Ilrh. 
Tktmur.  p.  741 :  Penny  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Oliltanum  and  Bos- 
wellia  Thurifera).    See  Aromatic*. 

Franks,  Conversion  of.  See  Ciilodwio; 
Fraxcf. 

Franz,  or  Franzius.  Woi.fcano,  a  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  liorn  at  Plauen,  J564.  He  l>ecame 
professor  of  history,  and  afterwards  of  theologv.  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  died  Oct.  26,  1628.  Among  bis 
voluminous  writings  are  Animnlinm  historia  Socra 
(best  ed.  Frankfort.  1712,  4  vols.  4to*»  -.—Tractafu*  th- 
ol-gyu*  de  interpretation?  .V..S*.  (Wittenb.  2d  edit.  1708. 
4to):  —  Srholn  sncrifiriorurn  ptitriarthaliiim  sacra,  as- 
serting the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  ntonement  against 
the  Sociniana  (Wittenb.  1654,  4 to,  and  often). 

Fra  Paolo.    See  Sarpi. 

Fraeer,  Alexander,  D.U.,  minister  of  KirkhiU, 
lll.-Tr 


Scot  land,  wrote  Key  to  Prophecies  not  yet  accomplished 
(Edinburgh,  179j.8vo),  described  by  Urme  (liibt.  Bib.) 
as  '  a  work  of  some  merit,"  containing  *' rule*  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies,  observations 
on  their  dates,  and  a  general  view  of  the  events  foretold 
in  them  ;"  also  Commentary  on  Isaiah  (1800,  8vo).  See 
Fasti  E celts.  Scotic.  iii,  266. 

Fraser,  James,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  born  about  1700,  and  died  1769,  was  the  author 
of  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Sanctijication  (Edinburgh, 
1774.  12mo),  of  which  several  editions  have  appeared, 
the  last  an  abridgment  (Lmdon,  Tract  Society,  1849, 
18mo).  This  work  was  edited  bv  Dr.  Erskine,  and  is 
highly  praised  by  Orme  (BUA.  Bib.).  See  Fasti  EccUs. 
Scotic.  ii,  680. 

Frassen,  Ci-ai  de,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  born  in 
Pieardy  in  1620.  He  was  doctor  of  the  Sorlwnne,  the- 
ological professor  at  Paris,  and  superior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  there.  He  wrote  Ihssertationrs  Biblicm 
(Paris,  1682, 2  vols.  4to)  -.—fours  de  Phi'osophie  (Paris, 
1668,  2  vols.  4to):— Comri  de  Thtologie  (Paris,  1672,  4 
vols.  foL);  reprinted,  with  additions  by  the  author,  in 
Latin,  as  Scotus  Acatiemicvs  seu  universa  doctoris  sub. 
tilts  tkeologica  dogmata  (Venice,  12  vols.  4to).  He  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  26, 1711. 

Frater,  the  Latin  word  for  brother.  See  Broth. 
BE. 

Fraternity  (ronfrafernilas,  sodalitas),  the  name 
of  associations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
pursue  special  religious  and  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
observe  corresponding  statutes  and  religious  exercises, 
and  are  endowed  with  indulgences,  and  sometimes 
with  other  privileges.  Among  the  purposes  to  which 
fraternities  are  devoted  arc  the  nursing  of  the  sick, 
support  of  the  poor,  the  practice  of  a  special  devotion 
to  some  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  the  ven- 
eration of  a  particular  saint,  etc.  In  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Christian  Church,  as  all  Roman  Catholic  writers 
admit,  there  is  no  trace  of  fraternities.  The  first  ref- 
erence to  them  is  found  in  an  order  of  bishop  Odo,  of 
Paris  (died  1208),  providing  for  the  annuul  meeting 
of  a  Marianic  fraternity.  In  the  12th  century  the 
fraternity  of  Bridge  Brethren  (q.  v.)  arose  at  Avignon. 
Among  the  oldest  associations  of  this  class  belongs 
also  the  fraternity  of  the  Gonfalonier",  who  were  con- 
firmed by  pope  Clement  IV.  In  the  17th  and  l*th 
centuries  the  "  Marianic  Congregations"  spread  wide- 
ly, especially  in  Southern  Germany,  and  in  connection 
with  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Among  the  other  most 
noted  associstions  were  that  of  the  Scapulary  (q. 
v.),  Rosarv  (q.  v.),  and  Corpus  Christi.  The  popes 
Clement  VIII,  Paul  V,  Benedict  XIII,  and  Benedict 
XIV  issued  several  constitutions  and  decrees  concern- 
ing fraternities.  All  the  fraternities  of  the  Church 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  his 
right  of  visitation.  No  fraternity  can  be  erected  in  a 
diocese  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  who  has  tha 
right  of  examining,  sanctioning,  and,  whenever  he 
rhooses,  altering  their  statutes.  Among  the  fraterni- 
ties of  modem  origin,  none  has  extended  so  widely  as 
the  "  Fraternity  of  the  most  Holy  and  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  for  the  Conversion  of  Sinners,"  which 
was  founded  in  1837  by  the  abbe-  Dufrieho  Pesge- 
nettes  in  Paris.  Among  the  many  religious  foeietiea 
which  have  »>een  of  late  established  by  the  High- 
Church  school  in  the  Anglican  Church  are  many  which 
assume  the  mime  "  Brotherhood*'  or  "Confraternity." 
The  "  Kalendar  for  the  English  Church"  for  the  year 
18f.9  mentions  all  societies  of  this  kind  then  in  exist- 
ence in  England,  among  them  the  "Guild  of  St.  Alhan 
the  Martyr,"  all  the  branches  of  which  call  themselves 
lirotherhood  or  sisterhood;  the  "  Confraternity  of  the 
mo«t  Holy  Trinity ;"  the  "  Confraternity  of  the  Hles*- 
ed  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ :"  the 
■•  lirotherhood  of  St.  Luke  the  Physician  and  Evan- 
ReaUEncyUop. 'iii,  134  (s.  v.  Bru 
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dersekyftm);  Calendar  for  the  English  Chunk  for  1869 
(London,  lfGD,  p.  198-211).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Fratres,  plural  of /rater.    See  Brethren. 

Fratricelli,  Fraticelli,  or  Fratelll,  a  low  Ut- 
in  or  Italian  diminutive,  denoting /Vnfrrs  minorr*,  lit- 
tic  brothers.  The  term  ban  been  applied  to  so  many 
different  sects  that  its  use  in  writers  of  the  Middle 
Age  is  confusing.  It  was  tint  applied  to  a  sect  of 
Franciscans  which  arose  in  Italy  about  the  year  1294. 
It  was  used  as  a  term  of  derision,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  wero  upostjte  monks;  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  sometimes  given  to  other  sects,  as  the  Cathar- 
ists,  Wuldenscs.  etc.  When  this  name  was  applied  to 
the  more  rigid  of  the  Franciscan.'",  it  was  deemed  hon- 
orable. As  there  were  many  divisions  among  the 
Franciscans  (q.  v.),  pope  Cadcstin  V  authorized  Pet.  de 
Maeeruia  and  Pet.  <t*  tfempronio  to  form  a  new  order, 
who  were  called  Pauperes  fremiti  Dom.  Cnlettini,  and 
who  obtained  permission  to  live  in  solitude,  us  hermits, 
and  to  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its  rigor 
Many  of  the  more  ascetic  and  extravagant  monks  join 
cd  them,  who,  living  according  to  their  own  fancies, 
and  mukiiiv;  ull  perfection  consist  in  jiovertv,  and  oj>- 
posed  by  the  regular  Franciscan*,  were  condemned  by 
Boniface  VIII  (13<'2),  and  the  inquisitors  were  ordered 
by  John  XXII  (1318)  to  proceed  against  thetn  as  her- 
etics, which  commission  they  executed  with  the  ut- 
most barliarity.  After  this,  many  of  them  adopted  the 
views  of  Peter  John  Oliva  dc  Serigiiun,  published  in 
his  commentary.  Seo  Oi.iva.  They  held  ihe  I  toman 
Church  to  lie  Babylon;  that  the  rule  of  St.  Francis 
was  observed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They 
foretold  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  ;  (finned 
that  St.  Francis  was  the  angel  mentioned  in  lie  v.  xiv, 
C ;  that  the  Gospel  was  to  be  abrogated  in  1'iCO,  and  to 
give  place  t"  a  new  Gospel,  n  book  published  under 
tho  name  of  the  abbot  Joachim  ;  that  the  ministers  of 
this  reformation  were  to  be  barefooted  friars.  They 
wero  repeatedly  condemned ;  and  from  authentic  rec- 
ords it  upjiears  that  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  from  1318  to  the 
time  of  Innocent  VI.  These  severities  were  repeated 
by  pope  Nicholas  V  and  his  successors  ;  nevertheless, 
they  maintained  themselves  down  to  the  loth  century. 
— Heraon,  ffait'Knct/Lloji,  iv,  .ritV2;  Moshcim,  Ch.  Hist. 
cent,  xiit,  pt.  ii.  chap,  ii,  §  30,  notes  M,  H7  ;  llase,  Ch. 
Hut.  §  20o:  LimUrch,  History  of  the  Inquisition.  See 
Everlasting  Gospel;  Franciscans. 

Frauds,  Pmrs,  "artifrr*  and  falsehoods  made  use 
of  in  propagating  what  is  believed  to  be  useful  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  They  are  tho  offspring  of  sinceri- 
ty and  insincerity;  nf  religious  zeal  combined  with  a 
defective  morality:  of  conscientiousness  in  respect  of 
the  end.  and  unscrupulous  dishonesty  us  to  the  means : 
without  the  one  of  these  ingredient*,  there  could  be  no 
fraud  ;  without  the  other,  it  could  in  no  sense  be  term- 
ed a  pious  fraud.  These  frauds  have  Iteen  more  par- 
ticularly practised  in  the  Church  of  Home.  But  Prot- 
estants, in  their  abhorrence  of  the  frauds  that  have 
been  so  often  employed  in  sup|iort  of  that  corrupt  sys- 
tem, are  prone  to  forget,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  to 
consider,  that  it  is  not  the  corruptees*  of  the  system 
that  makes  the  frauds  detestable,  and  that  their  sep- 
aration from  the  Church  of  Home  does  not  place  them 
in  a  situation  which  exempts  them  from  nil  danger  of 
falling  into  corruptions ;  among  the  rest,  into  the  jus- 
tification of  pious  frauds,  substantially  similar  to  those 
with  which  that  Church  is  so  justly  reproached.  See 
Whately,  Error*  of  Romanism."    See  CASUISTRY ; 

PnOBABlUSM. 

FrayMinous,  Dems,  Coctxt  of,  an  eminent  prel- 
ate of  the  Galilean  Church,  bishop  of  Hennopolis.  peer 
of  France,  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
etc.,  was  born  May  0.  17C">,  at  Cnriercs,  in  Gascony. 
His,  father  designed  him  for  the  law,  but  he  preferred 


the  Church,  and  in  1788  he  attached  himself  to  the 
community  of  Laon,  directed  by  the  priests  of  St.  Sub 
pice,  in  Paris.  The  society  was  broken  up  by  the 
Revolution,  but  after  the  adoption  of  Napoleon's  con- 
cordat in  1H01  it  was  reunited,  and  Frayssinons  be- 
came lecturer  on  dogmatic  theology.  In  1803  he  ct.ui- 
meticed  a  series  of  "catechetical  conferences"  in  St. 
Sulpice,  which  had  great  success.  Napoleon  threat- 
ened to  break  up  these  conferences  unless  Frayssinous 
would  make  certain  political  recommendations  to  his 
hearers;  but  he  would  not  consent,  nor  was  he  further 
disturbed.  These  meetings  were  suspended  by  the 
Church  authorities  from  1809  to  1814,  then  continued 
till  1*22;  and  his  lectures  at  them  were  printed  under 
the  title  Difense  du  Christianisme  (Pari*,  1*23,  3  vols. 
8vo),  containing  a  rosuino  of  previous  books  on  the 
evidences,  with  additional  scientific  arguments.  It 
was  translated  into  English,  Defense  of  Christianity,  in 
a  Series  nj  lectures,  etc.  (London,  1*36,  2  vols.  8vo). 
After  the  restoration  (1*14)  he  became  very  popular 
tit  court,  and  was  made  first  ulmoncr  of  Louis  XVIII. 
lie  refused  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nismcs,  but  in 
1*22  wns  made  bishop  of  Hermopolis  in partibus  injide- 
lium.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  grand  matter  of 
the  University  and  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  one 
of  his  lirst  acts  was  to  put  an  end  to  Guizot's  lectures 
on  history  "as  of  dangerous  tendency."  In  1*24  he 
became  peer  of  France  and  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion mid  worship.  He  was  also  minister  of  worship  un- 
der Charles  X,  but  soon  retired ;  and  gave  his  ad  vice,  in 
retirement,  against  the  famous  Ordinance*  which  led 
to  the  Involution  of  1*30.  He  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Charles  X,  who  died  in  his  arms  at  Goritz.  Frays* 
sinous  died  at  St.  Geniez  Dec.  12, 18-11.  His  life  was 
written  by  Henrion  (2  vols.  8voi.  Besides  the  work 
mentioned  above,  he  wrote  Is*  Vrait  Principes  de 
f  Eglitt  liatif  ine  sur  la  puissance  rrrUtinsiiqur ,  In  pa- 
jKtuir,  etc.  (2*17,  8vo),  a  work  said  by  the  VJItramon- 
tanists  to  ''look  towards  Jansenism,  or  something 
worse."  According  to  it,  the  j»pe  is  infallible  only 
when  in  harmony  w  ith  the  voice  of  the  entire  Church. 
— Hoofer,  .Yottv.  Biog.  Gaurale^  xviii,  619. 

Frldlgise  or  Fridugise,  a  medieval  monkish 
writer,  was  of  English  origin,  and  flourished  in  the 
9th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin,  who  took  him 
to  France,  where  he  obtained  employment  at  the  court 
of  Charlemagne.  He  succeeded  Alcuin  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martin,  and  liad  also  conferred  on  him  those  of 
St.  Benin  and  Gunnery,  and  was  chancellor  to  l^mis 
le  Debonnaire.  His  t'jiutola  de  Sihilo  tt  tenebru  (pre- 
served in  the  Miscellanea  of  Baluze,  torn,  i)  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  author  attempts  to  show  in  the 
first  |»rt  that  the  nihilum  is  something  real,  and  iu 
the  second  tliat  the  tenebne  are  a  corporeal  substance. 
His  work  against  Agobard  is  lost,  but  the  description 
of  Cormery  in  the  poems  of  Alcuin  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  him.— Hot-ftr,  Aowr.  liiotj.  Ginirule,  xviii, 
ti-2C 

Fredeiil'9,  Wielkm,  was  an  enlightened  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  contributed  much  to  prepare  the 
j  way  for  the  Reformation  in  Holland.    In  earlier  life 
'he "enjoyed  the  friendship  of  John  Wessel  and  R. 
!  Agritola,  and  in  later  years  that  of  Erasmus.  He 
wns  a  man  of  learning,  and  also  skilled  in  medicine. 
1  He  was  pastor  of  St.  Martin's  church  in  Groningen. 
Ho  also  frequently  served  the  city  in  a  political  ca- 
pacity.   He  acquired  great  influence,  and  was  highly 
(  esteemed.    Erasmus  regarded  him  not  only  as  an  cn- 
j  lightened  man,  but  as  a  model  priest.    He  lielonged 
|  to  a  circle  in  which  the  spirit  of  Wessel  continued  to 
live.    Associated  with  such  men  as  Everard  Jarghcs, 
Herman  Abring,  Nikolans  Lesdorp,  Johannes  Tim- 
merman*,  and  Gerard  Pisteris,  he  diffused  liberal 
ideas  more  in  harmony  w  ith  the  view  s  of  the  Reform- 
'  ers  than  with  those  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.    The  Do- 
.  minicans  attempted  to  counteract  these  liberal  views 
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by  offering  to  defend  certain  theses.  A  debate  en- 
sued in  1523.  In  the  progress  of  it  it  became  appar- 
ent that  thi*  circle  of  friends  had  deeply  imbihod  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  illustrious  Wessel.  The 
lilierty  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  expression  of  tlieir 
views  was  greatly  due  to  the  extraordinary  influence 
of  Frederik*.  He  laid  Groningen  under  still  further 
obligations  to  him  by  bequeathing  to  the  St.  Martin's 
church  his  Horary,  volumes  of  which  are  still  found 
on  the  shelves  of  the  University  Library  of  that  place. 
He  died  in  1525.  He  left  a  son,  who  was  a  civilian, 
and  who  rendered  himself  very  useful  by  his  hospital- 
ity and  readiness  to  assist  those  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  faith.  Sec  Glasius,  Kmbfttterd  Xedt-rland, 
bl*.  472  en  verv. ;  Ypeij  and  Dermont,  Gttckitdenu  der 
Xrdrrtatvhrhe  fltrrormde  fart,  1  Deel,  biz.  66  (lireda, 
1819).    (J.  P.  W.) 

Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Sec  Scotland, 
Frek  Chckch  or. 

Free  Congregations  (Freie  Gemeinden),  an  or- 
ganization of  advanced  German  Rationalists  and  op- 
ponents of  Christianity  who  have  formally  seceded 
from  the  state  churches.  They  arose  out  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Protestant  Friends  (l,roU*tanti*cht  Frrttndt), 
or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  opponents.  Friends  of 
Light  (l.ichtfreunde).  The  first  impulse  to  the  organ- 
ization of  Protestant  Friends  wan  given  by  pastor 
Ultlich,  who,  on  June  29, 1841,  presided  at  Gnadau.  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  at  a  meeting  of  16 
theologians  and  school-teachers.  A  second  meeting, 
held  at  Hallo  on  the  '20th  of  September,  1841,  was  at- 
tended by  56  Friends  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Anhalt, 
and  agreed  upon  nine  fundamental  articles.  The 
third  meeting,  held  In  Leipsic  in  1842,  counted  about 
200  participants,  ministers  and  laymen ;  the  seventh, 
held  in  Coethen  in  1844,  about  150  ministers  and  500 
laymen.  In  1845  the  Prussian  government  deposed 
two  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  IThlich  and  Dr. 
Kupp,  from  their  positions  as  ministers  of  the  State 
Church.  Both  at  once  established  Free  Congrega- 
tions, Uhlich  at  Magdeburg  and  Kupp  at  Konigsl*erg. 
The  former,  within  a  few  months,  numbered  7000  mem- 
bers. Other  congregations  were  soon  after  established 
in  Halle  (by  Wislicenu*),  in  Nordbausen  (by  E.  Bal- 
zer),  in  Marburg  (by  prof.  Bayrhofer).  In  1847,  the 
first  Conference  of  Free  Congregations  took  place  at 
Nordhausen,  to  which  also  the  German  Catholics  (q. 
v.)  were  invited.  The  revolution  of  1848  g:ivo  to  the 
Free  Congregations  greater  liberty,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  increase  of  members.  At  the  second 
Conference,  held  at  Halberstadt  in  1849,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  a  onion  with  the  German  Catholics;  and 
by  the  third  (Conference,  held  in  May,  1850  (it  was 
opened  at  I^eipsic,  but,  when  some  members  were  or- 
dered out  of  the  city,  adjourned  to  Coethen),  the  union 
was  consummate!.  At  this  Conference  the  Apostles' 
Creed  was  formally  rejected,  and  the  creed  of  the  new 
organization  summarized  in  the  formula  "  1  Itelieve  in 
God  and  his  eternal  kingdom  as  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ."  With  regard  to  bap- 
tism, the  lord's  Supper,  and  all  forms  of  divine  wor- 
ship, full  liberty  was  given  to  individual  congrega- 
tions. After  the  overthrow  of  the  free  political  con- 
stitutions established  in  Germany  in  1848,  the  Free 
Congregations  were  in  most  German  states  again  sub- 
jected  to  very  oppressive  laws.  In  Saxony  they  were 
altogether  sup|>ressed.  In  Bavaria,  the  baptisms  per- 
formed by  their  ministers  were  declared  invalid.  At 
the  sumo  time,  dissensions  broke  otit  among  the  con- 
gregations themselves.  Some  leaders,  like  Dr.  Kupp, 
desired  to  retain  the  name  Christian,  and  to  be  regard- 
ed as  Christians;  but  the  majority  wished  to  drop  the 
name  Christian,  and  even  declared  against  the  belief 
in  a  personal  God.  In  1808  the  Union  of  Free  Con- 
gregations numbered  in  Germany  121  congregations, 
with  26,000  members ;  and  six  fwriodicala  advocated 


their  views.  Anion  s  the  Germans  of  the  United  States, 
the  Union  (/frnvcf)  of  Free  Congregations  embraces 
live  congregations,  viz.  Philadelphia  (since  1852) ;  St. 
Louis  (1850) ;  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.  (three  branches);  Dane 
Co..  Wis. ;  Hoboken  (loT.j).  A  periodical  is  published 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Union  acts  hand  in  hand  with 
the  "Alliance  of  Freethinkers"  (a  German  society  in 
Xcw  York),  and  a  number  of  "  Free  Men's  Associa- 
tions" in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Similar  Free 
Societies  exist  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holl.md. 
—See  Zsohiesche,  IHe  protectant.  Fnvmlc  (Altenburg, 

'■  1*40);  1  lay  in,  hritis  un*rrrr  rtliy.  licicrgwig  (1847); 

I  Nippold,  thtndbuch  d<r  neuestrn  Ktrckrngcsch.  (2d  edit. 
Klberfeld,  18oX);  Schcm,  American  Ecclts.  Almanac 
for  18C8  (N.  Y.  1868).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Freedom  (n'i'En,  chuphshah',  manumission.  Lev. 
xix,  20;  entirely  different  from  iroXtrtia,  citizenship, 
Acts  xxii,  28;  "commonwealth,"  i.  e.  polity,  Eph.  U, 
12).  Strangers  resident  in  Palestine  had  the  fullest 
protection  of  the  law,  equally  with  the  native  Hebrews 
(Lev.  xxiv,  22;  Numb,  xv,  la;  Deut. 1,16;  xxiv,17); 
the  law  of  usury  was  the  only  exception  (Deut.  xxiii, 
20).  The  advantage  the  Hebrew  bad  over  the  Gentile 
was  strictly  spiritual,  in  Ids  being  a  member  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  the  civil  community  of  Jehovah. 
But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilege  Gentiles  were  ad- 
mitted under  certain  restriction*  (Dent,  xxiii,  1-1*;  1 
Sam.  xxi,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  13).  The  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  excluded  from  the  citizenship  of  the 
theocracy,  and  the  |*crsons  mentioned  in  Deut  xxiii, 
1-6.  See  Forekjxkk.  The  Mosaic  code  points  out 
the  several  cases  in  which  the  servants  of  the  Hebrews 
were  to  receive  their  freedom  (Exod.  xxi,  2-1,  7,8; 
Lev.  xxv,39  41,47  55;  Deut.  xv,  12-17).  See  Slav k. 
There  were  various  modes  whereby  the  freedom  of 
Rome  could  be  attained  by  foreigners,  such  as  by  mer- 
it or  favor,  by  money  (Acts  xxii,  2w),  or  by  family. 
The  nw/rnuN*  or  freeman  came  directly  by  birth  to  free- 
dom and  to  citizenship.  The  libtrtitiUS  or  freedman 
was  a  manumitted  slave,  and  his  children  were  de- 
nominated librrtini,  i.  e.  freedmen  or  freedmen's  sons. 
See  Lirkrtinb.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
freedmen  had  not  equal  rights  with  the  freemen  or 
those  of  free  birth.  The  Roman  citizen  could  not  be 
legally  scourged  ;  neither  could  he  be  bound,  or  lie  ex- 
amined by  question  or  torture,  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him.  If,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  he  deemed  him- 
self and  his  cause  to  tie  treated  by  the  president  with 
dishonor  and  injustice,  be  could,  by  appeal,  remove  it 
to  Rome  to  the  determination  of  the  emperor  (Acts  xvi, 
37-39;  xxi,  39;  xxii,  26;  xxv,  11,  12).  Christians 
are  represented  as  inheriting  the  rights  of  spiritual 
citizenship  by  Iwing  members  of  the  commonwealth 
or  community  of  Jehovah  (Eph.  ii.  12;  Phil,  iii,  20). 
See  CiTiZKNHMir.  The  Christian  slave  is  the  Lord's 
freedman,  and  a  |>artaker  of  all  the  privileges  of  the 
children  of  God ;  and  the  Christian  freeman  is  the 
servant  of  Christ  (1  Or.  vi,'22 ;  Rom.  vi,  20-22).  Paul 
acknowledges  that  freedom  is  worthy  of  being  eagerly 
embraced;  but  the  freedom  which  be  esteemed  most 
inqiortant  in  its  consequences  was  that  which  is  given 
through  our  I,ord  Jems  Christ  (1  (  or.  vii.  21  23).  The 
Jews,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  are  represented  as  in  a 
state  of  servitude,  and  Christians  as  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom (John  viii,  31-J16 ;  Gal.  iv,  22-31).  See  Slavkry. 

Free  (or  Frek-will)  Offering  ("2^3,  nedabtih', 
1.  e.  voluntary,  a*  often),  spoken  of  a  spontaneous  gift 
(Exod.  xxxv,  29;  Ezra  i,  4;  comp.  7),  but  chierly  of 
a  voluntary  sacrifa-  (Lev.  xxii,  23;  Ezra  iii,  5  ;  Ezek. 
xlvi,  12;  plur.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  14;  Lev.  xxiii,  38; 
Amos  iv,  5;  tig.  Psa.  cxix,  108),  as  opposed  to  one  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  ("H3),  or  in  expiation  of  some 
offence.    See  Thaxk-offkkixo. 

Freeke,  William,  an  English  Socinian,  Iwrn  in 
1663,  wrote  a  book  in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
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swers,  entitled  A  Dialogue  on  the  Deity,  and  a  Confuta- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  <f  (he  Trinity,  which  waa  publicly 
burned ;  and  the  author  was  lined  £500  and  compelled 
to  make  a  recantation  in  Westminster  Hull. — Allibone, 
Did.  of  A  uthors,  g.  v. ;  Rose,  New  liiog.  Diet,  vii,  448- 
9.    (J.W.  M.) 

Freeman  (niriXtviinoc,  one  manumitted,  a  freed- 
man,  1  Cor.  vii,  22;  so  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  11,  2;  AZ~- 
chines,  lix,25;  Xenophon,  Athen.  i,  10),  FREEWOM- 
AX  (tAti&tpa,  a  free-Lorn  female,  Gal.  iv,  22,  23,  30; 
"  "free").  Sec  Freedom. 
,  James,  the  first  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
church  in  Xew  Kugland,  was  1mm  in  Charlestown, 
April  22, 175'J,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777.  His 
theological  studies  were  carried  on  with  difficulty  dur- 
ing the  war.  In  1782  he  was  invited  to  officiate  as 
reader  in  Kind's  Chapel  for  six  months,  and  in  1783  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church,  stipulating,  however, 
for  permission  to  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the 
service.  He  soon  began  to  feel  doubts  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  finally  preached  a  series  of 
sermons  to  his  people  renouncing  the  doctrine.  The 
church  resolved  (in  1785)  to  alter  their  liturgy  and  re- 
tain their  pastor.  Thus  the  first  Episcopal  church  in 
Xew  England  became  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
America.  Application  was  made  to  Bishop  Provost  in 
1787  to  ordain  Mr.  Freeman ;  but  the  bishop,  of  course, 
refused,  and  tho  |>a»tor  was  ordained  by  his  own  people. 
Ho  was  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities,  and  of  excellent 
intellectual  powers,  ami  was  very  successful  as  pa*U>r 
and  preacher.  He  died  Xovember  14, 18.'i5.  Besides 
contributions  to  ]>eriodical  literature  and  to  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  he  pub- 
lished .Sermons  and  Addresses  (Boston,  1832,). — Ware, 
Unitarian  Biograjthy,  i,  143,  sq. ;  Sprague,  Annals,  viii, 
1G2. 

Free  Religious  Association,  the  name  of  an 
association  established  in  Boston,  United  States,  in 
May,  1867.  The  Constitution  adopted  at  the  first 
meeting  declared  the  objects  of  the  association  to  be 
to  promote  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  encourage 
the  scientific  study  of  theology,  and  to  increase  fellow- 
ship in  the  spirit ;  and  to  this  end  all  persons  interest- 
ed in  these  objects  are  cordially  invited  to  its  mem- 
bership.  Each  member  of  the  association  is  left  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  his  own  opinions  alone,  and 
affects  in  no  degree  his  relations  to  other  associations. 
Any  person  desiring  to  co-operate  with  the  association 
will  !>e  considered  a  member,  with  full  right  to  speak 
in  its  meetings,  but  is  required  to  contribute  a  small 
annual  fee  as  a  preliminary  to  the  privilege  of  voting 
on  questions  of  business.  *I  he  associiition  is  to  hold 
an  annual  meeting  at  Boston,  one  month's  notice  of 
the  meeting  being  previously  given.  A  permanent 
organization  was  effected  of  officers  and  committees. 
At  the  first  meeting  seeches  were  made  by  Unitari- 
ans, Universalist>,  Spiritualists,  Progressive  Friends. 
Progressive  Jews,  and  others  connected  with  no  par- 
ticular religious  denomination.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing, held  in  1868,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  who  hud  been 
censured  for  close  communion  practice,  and  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman,  who  had  l>ecti  fried  for  an  ex- 
change of  pulpit  with  a  non-Episcojwl  clergyman, 
were  among  the  speakers.    (A.J.  S.) 

Free  Spirit,  Brethren  of  the.  See  Breth- 
ren of  the  Free  Spirit. 

Free-thinkers,  "a  name  adopted  by  sceptics  Jo 
express  the  liberty  which  they  claim  mid  exercise,  to 
think  (or  doubt)  as  they  please  upon  all  subjects,  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  religion.  The  term 
originated  iu  tho  18th  century,  thou  h  'free-thinking' 
had  earlier  appeared  in  Knuland.  In  l'lf*.  a  weekly 
pajwr,  entitled  The  Free-thinker,  w;is  published;  and 
in  France  and  Germany  a  corrcs|*mding  spirit  exten. 
sively  prevailed."— Eden,  Churchman*  Dirt.  s.  v.  See 
Iwhuki.it  Y. 


Freo  will.    See  Wilt.. 

Free-will  Baptists.    See  Baptists. 

Frelinghuysen,  the  name  of  a  family  eminent  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Church. 

1.  Frklinuiiuyskx,  Theohorcs  Jacobcs,  first 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in 
Somerset  County,  X.  J.  He  was  born  at  Lingen,  in 
East  Fricslund  (now  in  Hanover,  Prussia),  about  1691, 
was  educated  there,  and  was  ordained  in  1717.  By  tho 
personal  influence  of  Sicco  Tjaddc.  on«j  of  tho  minis- 
ters of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  he  was  in- 
duced to  come  to  America,  where  he  arrived  in  Janua- 
ry, 1720,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Xew  Brunswick, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Karitan  and  its  tributaries. 
Encountering  all  the  difficulties  of  a  newly-settled 
country  and  a  sparse  population,  whose  religious  spirit 
was  very  formal  and  relaxed,  his  faithful  and  fearless 
ministry  gave  great  offence  to  many,  and  aroused  a 
spirit  of  persecuting  opposition.  But,  with  apostolic 
zeal,  ho  declared,  "I  would  rather  dio  a  thousand 
deaths  than  not  preach  the  truth."  A  great  revival 
of  religion  resulted  from  his  evangelical  labors.  Tho 
highest  testimony  to  his  success  has  f»een  left  on  rec- 
ord by  such  men  as  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  Georgo 
Whitefield,  and  President  Edwards;  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  Messier,  in  his  Historical  Review  of  the  Jt.  D.  Church 
of  llai  ittm ;  also  in  his  paper  entitled  "  The  Hollanders 
in  Xew  Jersey,"  read  before  the  Xew  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society,  September,  11*50 — a  valuable  document, 
A  characteristic  volume  of  bis  sermons,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  language  by  Kev.  William  Demarcst, 
was  issued  in  1856  (12mo,  pp.  422)  bv  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  It.  P.  D.  Church,  Xew  York.  His 
biographer  says  "  his  labors  continued  for  more  th;;n 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  although  he  was  often 
attacked  in  the  civil  courts,  before  the  colonial  author- 
ities, and  by  complaint  to  the  Cla«i>is  of  Amsterdam, 
he  never  succumbed.  He  was  always  sustained  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  All  his  children  were 
believers.  His  five  sons  were  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try, and  his  two  daughters  were  married  to  ministers." 
His  ministry  closed  about  1747  (see  Memoir  of  Ihm. 
Theo.  FreHitphvysen.  by  Kev.  T.  W.  Chamttcrs,  D.D., 
X.  Y.,  Harpers,  1«63).    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

2.  Frklisuiiuyhew,  Rev.  Theodore,  eldest  son  of 
the  above-named,  came  to  this  country  in  1745  an  or- 
dained minister,  and  was  setlled  over  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  X.  Y.  He  is  represented  to 
have  been  an  ardent,  frank,  and  popular  man  ;  earnest, 
eloquent,  tender,  and  warm-hearted  as  a  preacher;  of 
spotless  life,  and  of  eminent  piety— "the  apostolic  and 
mnch-beloved  Freylinghuysen,"  as  the  name  was  for- 
merly written.  After  a  ministry  of  fifteen  years  in 
Albany,  he  returned  to  Holland  in  1760,  partly  be- 
cause of  ministerial  discouragements  from  the  exces- 
sive worldliness  of  the  city,  partly  to  visit  his  native 
land,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  procure 
funds  for  founding  a  literary  and  theological  institu- 
tion. But  he  never  returned,  having  been  lost  at  sea 
on  the  voyage.  It  is  remarkable  thut  his  two  broth- 
ers, Jneobus  and  Ferdinnndus,  l>oth  of  whom  had 
I »een  educated  and  ordained  as  ministers  in  Holland, 
also  died  at  sea  in  17fi:»,  of  sniall-pox  ;  and  that  the 
youngest  brother,  Henricus,  pjtstor  of  the  churches  in 
Wawarsing  and  Rochester.  Ulster  County,  X.  Y..  died 
of  the  «nme  disenso  soon  after  his  settlement  in  1756. 
(W..1.R.  T.) 

3.  Feeling  hiysf.s.  John,  second  son  of  T.  J.  Fre- 
linghuysen, was  educated  and  ordained  in  Holland,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  at  Puritan,  X.  J.,  in  1750. 
He  u  wns  a  man  of  greater  suavity  than  his  father,  but 
was  equally  firm  in  upholding  the  claims  of  spiritual 
Christianity.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  gifts  in 
the  pulpit,  "for  hi*  assiduity  in  the  religious  training  of 
the  young,  and  for  his  tealoua  endeavors  to  raise  up 
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worthy  candidates  for  the  sacred  office."  lie  died, 
greatly  lamented,  in  1754,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Ilia  wife,  who  afterwards  married  the 
J(ev.  Dr.  Jacob  us  Rutea  Hardenbcrgh,  and  who  sur- 
vived her  first  husband  more  than  fifty  years,  is  rep- 
resented to  have  been  "as  eminent  in  her  day  for  in- 
telligent piety  as  any  of  the  female  saints  ofthe  Old 
Testament  or  of  the  New"  (see  Chamlters,  Memoir  of 
Hon.  Thro.  Frtlinghttgsen,  Harpers,  1«C:J).  (W.  J.  R. 
T.) 

4.  Fremnohctsen,  Theodore,  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian lawyer,  statesman,  orator,  and  educator  of  youth, 
was  great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  Thcodorus  Jacobus 
Frelinghuysen,  and  the  w>n  of  major-general  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  ami  senator  ofthe  United  States 
from  bis  native  state  (New  Jersey).    Ho  was  born  at 
Millstone,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  March  28, 1787,  ed- 
ucated in  schools  at  New  Brunswick  and  at  Basking 
Ridge,  and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  in 
1*04,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution.  After 
studying  law  in  the  offices  of  his  brother  John  at  Mill- 
stone and  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton  at  Princeton, 
ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.    His  eminent  qualities  as  a  lawyer  led  to 
his  appointment  in  1817  as  attorney  general  of  the 
state,  which  office  he  held  until,  in  1829,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  ofthe  United  States.    At  the  end  of 
his  term  in  the  Senate  he  resumed  the  profession  ofthe 
law,  but  soon  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity ofthe  City  of  New  York.    From  1839  to  18"r0 
he  occupied  this  high  place,  and  then  l>eenme  presi- 
dent of  Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
where  he  died,  April  12, 18rtl,  ofter  a  protracted  illness 
During  his  residence  in  New  York  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
same  ticket  with  Henry  Clay  for  president,  in  184-1. 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen'a  civil,  forensic,  and  political  emi- 
nence was  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  his  Christian  and 
phi  I  inthropic  career.    His  piety  was  humble,  devout, 
genial,  simpl?,  and  most  carefully  cultivated.  His 
religious  life  was  felt  with  unusual  power  at  the  bar, 
in  the  Senate,  in  society,  and  in  the  Church.    He  was 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  almost  until  his  death.  His 
effort*  for  the  salvation  of  public  men — presidents, 
governors,  senators,  judges,  and  others — were  most 
remarkable  and  blessed.    E«peci.illy  was  he  in  the 
place  of  futher.  pastor,  and  adviser  to  the  young  men 
over  whom  he  presided  in  the  university  and  college. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  Temperance  advocates 
and  lalx>rcrs  in  his  generation.    His  eloquent  tonxue 
was  ever  ready  to  plead  for  every  good  Christian  or 
humane  cause.    The  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  ether  benev- 
olent enterprises,  often  shared  in  these  efforts.  At 
one  time,  and  for  years  together,  he  was  the  president 
of  those  three  greatest  of  our  Christian  voluntary  as- 
sociations— the  American  Bible  Society,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.    Necessarily  he  was  a 
Christian  patriot  of  the  first  order.    His  eloquent 
speech  in  the  United  St.ites  Senate  on  the  Indian  Bill, 
and  his  course  on  the  Sunday-mail  Question,  told  with 
electric  force  upon  the  whole  country.    And  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he  was  among  the  first,  the 
most  decided,  pronounced,  and  enthusiastic  of  all  the 
eminent  defenders  of  the  Union.    The  completeness 
of  his  elevated  character  and  record  is  remarkable, 
and  his  name  will  ever  I*  illustrious  for  its  goodness 
and  greatness.    A  memoir  of  his  life  and  services  by 
Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  was  issued  bv  Harper 
and  B  others,  N.  T.,  1863,  Umo.    ( W.  J.  R.T.) 

French,  William.  D.P.,  a  distinguished  divine 
and  mathematician,  was  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  second  wrangler  in  1811.  He 


soon  after  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Pembroke  Col' 
lege,  was  made  M.A.  in  1814,  master  of  Jesus  College 
in  1820,  and  P.D.  in  1821.  He  was  successively  ap- 
pointed vice-chancellor  in  1821  and  18;54,  rector  of 
Moor-Monkton,  Yorkshire,  in  1827,  and  canon  of  Ely 
in  18.12.  He  died  in  1849.  He  published  A  nnr 
translation  of  the  Book  <f  Psalms  from  the  orgwal  He- 
bme  (new  ed.  I^md.  1842. 8vo) : — .4  new  translation  of 
the  Pnictrbs  <f  Solomon  from  the  original  Hebnv,  wi:b 
Notes  by  W.  French  and  G.  Skinner  (Lond.  1831, 8vo). 
— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

French  Confession  {Cmfessio  Gallicand).  Set 
Galucan  Confession. 
French  Lutheran  Church.    Sec  Fuaxce. 

French  Reformed  Church.   Sec  France,  and 
Reformation. 
French  Roman  Catholio  Church.  Sec 

France,  and  Gallican  Church. 

French  Prophets,  the  name  given  In  England  to 
a  sect  formed  by  the  Camisards,  who  came  over  to  Eng- 
land a»>out  1706,  and  who  brought  with  them  the  "  ;:ift 
of  prophecy/'and  soon  made  converts  in  England.  The 
great  subject  of  their  predictions  was  the  speedy  estal>- 
lishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  "Their  message  was  . 
(and  they  were  to  proclaim  it  as  heralds  to  every  nation 
under  heaven),  that  the  grand  jubilee,  'the  acceptable 
year  ofthe  I«ord,'  the  accomplishment  of  those  numer- 
ous scriptures  concerning  the  new  heavens  and  the 
ne>r>  earth,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  the  marriage  of 
the  /xmb,  the  first  resurrection,  or  the  new  Jerusalem  de- 
scending fnm  above,  was  now  even  at  the  door;  that 
this  great  operation  was  to  be  effected  by  spiritual 
arms  only,  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  those  who 
should  by  inspiration,  or  the  mighty  gift  ofthe  Spirit, 
be  sent  forth  in  great  numliers  to  labor  in  the  vine- 
yard ;  that  this  mission  of  God's  servants  should  lo 
witnessed  to  by  signs  and  wonders  from  heaven,  by 
a  deluge  of  judgments  on  the  wicked  universally 
throughout  the  world,  as  famine,  pestilence,  earth- 
quakes, wars,  etc.  ;  that  the  exterminating  angels 
should  root  out  the  tares,  and  there  shall  remain  upon 
earth  only  good  corn ;  and  the  works  of  men  being 
thrown  down,  there  shall  Im>  but  one  I<ord,  one  faith, 
one  heart,  and  one  voice  among  mankind.  And  they 
declared  that  all  the  great  things  they  hed  spoken  of 
would  be  manifest  over  the  whole  earth  within  the 
term  of  three  years.  These  prophets  al«o  pretended  to 
the  gift  of  languages,  of  mirarles,  of  discerning,  etc.: 
discerning  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  same  spirit  on  others  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  the  gift  of  healing.  To  prove  they  were 
really  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  alleged  the 
complete  joy  and  satisfaction  they  experienced,  the 
spirit  of  prayer  which  was  |>oured  forth  upon  them, 
and  the  answer  of  their  prayers  by  the  Mo*t  High. 
These  pretensions,  however,  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  detection  and  complete  overthrow.  They  went 
so  far  as  to  pretend  to  raise  the  dead,  and  fixed  ujHin 
one  of  their  own  numlser  for  the  experiment,  who  was  f 
to  rise  on  a  particular  dav.  But  Dr.  Ernes  did  not 
rise"  (Adams,  Vine  of  all  Religions).  They  obtained, 
for  some  time,  considerable  success  in  Great  Britain, 
havimr  their  admiring  followers  not  only  in  I.ondon. 
but  also  in  the  chief  provincial  towns.  They  were 
even  joined  by  some  p irties  of  influence,  such  as  Sir 
Richard  Bulkely,  I^ndyJane  Forbes,  John  Lacey,  E*q., 
and  others.  Mr.  I-accy,  who  was  originally  a  member  . 
of  Dr.  Calamy's  congregation,  entered,  we  are  told, 
"  into  all  their  absurdities,  except  that  of  a  community 
of  goods,  to  w  hich  he  strongly  objected,  having  an  in- 
come of  £2000  per  annum."  The  influence  of  the 
prophets  speedily  declined  ;  but  their  proceeding*  left 
a  stigma  for  a  time  upon  the  reputation  ofthe  Hugue- 
not refugees  settled  in  Britain.  See  Huirhson.  A  Co- 
pious  Account  ofthe  French  aw/  English  Prophets,  etc. 
(London,  1814).    A  curious  tract,  entitled  A  brand 
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matched  from  the  Burning,  by  Samuel  Keimcr,  who 
was  one  of  the  Beet,  and  afterwards  become  a  Quaker 
and  came  to  America,  professes  to  give  an  account  of 
the  French  prophets  "by  one  of  themselves."  The 
claims  of  the  French  prophet*  resemble,  in  some  re- 
spects, those  of  the  modern  Irvingites  (see  English  Re- 
view, ix,  22  sq.). 

French  Versions  of  tub  Holy  Scriptures.— 
I.  We  mav  gather  from  the  conciliar  edicts  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  translations  of  the  sacred  books  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  that  such  existed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13lh  century  {Acta  Coneil.  Tolot.  c.  14.  ap. 
Mansi,  xxiii,  197 ;  com  p.  those  also  of  the  Synod  of 
Tarragona  in  1*234,  and  Beziers  in  1246),  nnd  even  as 
early  as  1199,  Pope  Innocent  III  had  heard  that  "cvan- 
gcliu,  epistolas  I'uuli,  moralia  Job,  et  plurcs  alios  libros 
in  Gallico  sermone,"  were  in  use  among  the  Albigenscs 
(Epist.  ed.  Bultize,  i,  432) ;  but  we  are  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  character  of  these  translations,  or  the 
source  whence  they  emanated.  Writers  on  the  Wal- 
densian  Church  assert  the  existence  of  translations  in 
the  Romance  dialect  possessed  by  that  church  anterior 
to  the  12th  century  (Monastier,  /liMtiry  of  the  Vaudois, 
p.  73;  Henderson,'  The  Vawlois,  p.  24*;  Gilly,  The  Ilo- 
mount  Version  of  the  Gospel  of St.  John,  etc.,  I  .owl.  184*); 
but  the  evidence  on  which  this  is  advanced  docs  not 
stand  the  test  of  a  thorough  scrutiny.  In  the  Xobla 
/jtyezon,  which  contains  the  religious  belief  of  that 
church,  there  are  several  citations  of  Scripture,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  ure  made  from  any  ex- 
tant version ;  and,  at  any  rate,  this  work  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of 
tho  13th  century  (Hallam,  /list,  of  /Jteratute,  i,  26). 
Walter  de  Ma|<es  says  that,  during  the  |*>ntitlcate  of 
Alexander  III  (1159-1181),  he  was  present  at  a  synod 
at  Rome  where  certain  Waldensiuns  presented  to  the 
pope  a  book  written  in  the  Gallic  tongue,  "in  quo 
textns  et  glossa  Psaltcrii  plurimorumque  legis  utrius- 
que  lihrorum  continebatur"  (Ik  Sugis  Curial.  p.  64, 
Camden  Society  ed. ;  Usher,  De  Chr.  Eccle*.  Success. 
in  Opp.  ed.  Elrington,  ii,  244);  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er any  part  of  this  was  in  the  vemacuhir  except  the 
gloss,  which  in  a  translation  would  he  of  little  use. 
That  I'etcr  Valdo  himself  possessed  n  vernacular  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  has  been  asserted  ;  but,  when 
examined,  this  tradition  resolves  itself  into  the  fact 
that  he  requested  a  i.Timmariau,  Slephanus  de  Ansa, 
to  supply  him  with  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  and 
other  liooks  of  the  Bible,  "  et  auctoritates  sanctorum ;" 
but  whether  it  was  a  "textua  cum  glossn,"  or  "sen- 
tenti.is  per  titulos  congregates, "  the  witnesses  leave 
uncertain.  From  what  Reiner  says  (ap.  Usher,  /.  c), 
"Cum  e«set  [Valdus]  aliquantulum  literatus,  Novi 
Testatneuti  text um  docuit  eos  vulgariter,"  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  no  vernacular  version  existed,  but 
that  Valdo  in  preaching  translated  for  his  hearers,  i.  e., 
probably  gave  them  tho  glosses  which  Stephanos  had 
collected  for  him.  Trithemius,  however,  expressly 
says,  "  Libros  sacra?  scripture  maxime  Novi  Testa- 
ment! sibi  in  linguam  Gallicam  fecit  transferri"  (Ann. 
//irsangiens.  ann.  1 1  CO.  i,  442).  The  MSS.  of  tho  Wal- 
densian  versions  preserved  at  Zurich,  Grenoble.  Pul>- 
lin,  and  Paris  arc  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  liith 
century,  nor  can  the  version  they  present  claim  any 
high  antiquity.  That  vernacular  versions  of  the  X. 
T.,  and  portions  of  the  Old.  existed  anions  the  so-call- 
ed Sectaries  of  tho  south  of  France  from  an  early  pe- 
riod does  not  admit  of  doubt,  but  we  arc  not  in  cir- 
cumstances to  say  anything  definite  concerning  them. 
Dr.  Gilly  (|>.  xxifr  has  called  attention  to  the  curious 
fact  that  an  English  ecclesiastic  in  1345  disposed  by 
will  of  a  copy  of  the  Romance  Bible,  "  Bil<ulam  (Bib)i- 
am?)  in  Romanam  lin^uam  translatnm"  (Publications 
of  Surtres  Soc.  for  1836.  ii,  Id).  In  the  lihrary  of  the 
Academie  de*  Arts  at  Lyons  there  is  a  Codox  contain- 
ing the  N.  T.  in  Romance,  to  which  is  appended  the 
liturgy  of  tho  Catha  i,  indicating  its  origin  among 


them  (Gieseler,  Church  /list,  iii,  409).  In  the  north  of 
France  also  we  have  some  clear  traces  of  vernacular 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  A  translation  of  the  four 
hooks  of  Kings  in  the  dialect  of  the  north  of  France 
(langue  a" OH)  has  been  published  (Paris,  1841. 4 to)  by 
M.  Lcroux  de  Lincy,  who  attributes  it  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. M.  Reuse  has  examined  and  described  in  the 
Revue  de  Strasbourg  (iv,  1  sq.),  a  Codex  preserved  in 
the  library  of  that  city,  which  contains  in  the  same 
dialect,  somewhat  varied,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  with  the  Glosta  ordinaria  et  interline/iris 
[see  Gi-nss],  and  the  rest  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
O.  T.,  with  the  Psalter  without  the  gloss.  As  re- 
spect* the  translation  said  to  have  been  executed,  cir. 
12.V),  for  Louis  IX,  that  of  Du  Vignier  (cir.  1340),  that 
of  De  Sy  (1350),  and  that  of  Vaudctar  (1372),  we  can 
say  nothing  mure  than  that  tradition  asserts  that  such 
did  once  exist. 

Of  translations  of  parts  of  Scripture,  chiefly  the 
Psalters,  into  the  more  modern  French,  a  large  num- 
ber exist  in  MS.,  of  which  a  copious  list  is  given  ly  I«o 
Long  in  his  Ei/diotheca  Sacra.  Al  out  the  year  13>0a 
translation  was  undertaken  by  command  of  Charles  V 
of  France,  by  Raonl  de  Praillcs,  of  which  more  than 
one  c«  py  exists.  Lc  Long  gives  a  description  of  a 
Codex  containing  it,  with  some  extracts,  by  wav  of 
specimen,  of  the  language  ;  and  there  is  another  MS. 
of  it  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  a  full  description 
is  given  in  the  /i'liothrra  Ltinsdou-niann,  p.  284  sq. 
The  version  in  these  codices  does  not  j.o  Levond  Prov- 
|  erlm. 

II.  Emerging  from  these  obscurer  regions  of  in- 
1  quiry,  we  come  to  those  versions  which  have  I  een 
printed,  and  of  which  it  is  possible  to  give  a  c<  rtain 
account. 

1.  That  of  Guiars  des  Moulins,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
|  Picardy.  Taking  as  his  basis  the  /lixtorin  Sihtdustica 
of  Peter  Comestor,  a  digest  of  the  Bible  History  with 
glosses,  he  freely  truiuiited  this;  adding  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Job,  the  Proverl*.  and  proUhly  the  oth- 
er books  ascrilied  to  Solomon  ;  sutatituting  for  Conies- 
tor's  history  of  the  Maccabees  a  translation  of  this  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  in  general  conforming  the  whole 
more  closely  to  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  than  Comestor 
had  done.  The  Psalms.  Prophets,  and  Fpistles  were 
not  in  the  work  as  at  firrt  i.^ued,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Acts  were  not  also  omitted  :  all  these,  how- 
ever, were  added  in  biter  copies.  Many  MSS.  of  this 
work  exist,  the  most  important  of  which  is  at  Jena. 
An  edition  of  this  Bit  le,  as  completed  by  different 
hands,  was  issued  from  the  press  by  order  of  Charles 
VIII,  about  the  year  1487,  edited  by  the  king's  con- 
fessor, J.  de  Rely,  and  printed  by  Verard,  Paris,  2  vols, 
fol.  Twelve  editions  of  this,  some  at  Paris  and  some 
at  Lyons,  appeared  letwecn  1487  and  154').  This  is 
called  /ai  Grande  Mblr.  to  distinguish  it  from  a  work 
entitled  Iai  Eibft  pour  Us  simple*  gens,  w  hich  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  O.  T.,  and  of  w  hich  several 
undated  editions  have  been  examined.  Previous  to 
the  edition  of  1847,  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  of  the  same 
translation  as  that  found  in  the  coniplcted  works  of 
Guiars,  but  not  by  Guiars  himself,  was  printed  at  Ly- 
ons by  Barth.  Buyer,  fob,  and  edited  by  two  Augurtin- 
ian  monks,  Julien  Macho  and  Peter  Farget:  it  is  un- 
dated, but  is  referred  to  the  year  1 178,  and  justly  claims 
to  be  the  Editio  Princrp*  of  the  French  Scriptures. 

2.  In  the  year  1523  appeared  ot  Paris,  from  the 
press  of  Simon  de  Colines,  an  anonymous  translation 
of  the  X.  T.,  which  was  often  reprinted,  and  to  which, 
in  1525,  was  added  the  Psalter,  and  in  1528  the  rest  of 
the  <).  T.  (together  7  vols.  Kvo"),  the  last  portion  being 
issued  at  Antwerp,  in  consequence  of  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  French  clergy  to  prevent  its  appearance. 
Tradition  ascribes  this  version  to  Jacques  le  Ferre 
d'Etaplcs,  who  had  before  this  distinguished  himself 
by  a  Latin  translation  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  by  exeget- 
ical  works  or.  the  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  and  there  is  no 
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reason  to  question  the  justice  of  the  ascription.  This 
version  is  made  from  the  Vulgate,  with  flight  varia- 
tions in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  author  follows  tho  Greek. 
The  complete  work  appeared  in  one  vol.  fid.,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1630,  and  again  from  the  name  type*  in  1532. 
It  was  placed  in  the  papal  Index  in  1546;  hut  in  1550 
it  was  reissued  at  Louvain  in  fol.,  edited  by  two  priest*, 
Nicola*  de  I«cuzc,  ami  Franz  van  I*arhen,  who  correct-  { 
cd  the  ;>tylc,  and  struck  out  nil  that  savored  of  what 
they  deemed  heresy.  Of  this  corrected  version  many 
editions  have  been  issued. 

3.  The  tiret  French  Protestant  version  was  pre- 
pared by  Pierre  Robert  Olivctan,  a  relation  of  Calvin, 
and  wn.«  printed  at  Serrieres,  near  Xeufchatel,  in  Switz- 
erland, in  1535,  fol.  Of  this  edition  very  few  copies 
remain.  It  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1540,  at  Ly- 
ons in  1541,  and,  with  a  few  emendations  from  the  |>«ii 
of  Calvin,  again  at  Geneva  in  1545.  In  1551  a  thor- 
oughly revised  edition,  with  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  apocryphal  liooks  by  Deza,  and  a  now  truncation 
of  the  Psalms  by  Budti,  was  issued  at  Geneva.  It  has 
often  been  reprinted  since.  An  edition  for  the  use  of 
the  Vaudois,  und  for  which  they  subscribed  1500  gold- 
en  crowns,  was  printed  at  Ncufchatcl  in  1556.  This 
translation  was  made  for  the  O.  T.  from  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Santes  Pagninus,  and  for  the  X.  T.  after  the 
versions  of  Lefevre  and  Erasmus.  In  ita  first  form  it 
was  very  imperfect,  and  even  after  tho  re  visa  1  of  Cal- 
vin, and'  the  emendations  of  subsequent  editors,  it  re- 
mained behind  the  requirements  of  an  authorized  ver- 
sion. 

4.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  Olivctan's  version,  and 
to  produce  one  more  suited  to  the  want*  of  the  age,  the 
Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  at  Geneva  undertook  a 
thorough  revisal  of  the  work,  with  the  special  aid  of  j 
lteza,  Goulart,  Fay,  etc.,  and  under  the  editorial  care  I 
of  Cornelius  Bertram.    This  appeared  in  1588.    In  ; 
this  revision,  nirp,  which  in  all  the  other  Protestant 
versions  is  rendered  by  a  word  equivalent  to  ford,  is 
throughout  trjnslated      Eternet.     Revised  editions 
have  liccn  issued  by  the  Venerable  Companv  in  lf>93, 
1712, 1726, 1*05,  ami  of  the  N.  T.  in  1x33  ;  the  last  two 
very  much  modernized  in  style.    This  claim*  to  be  the 
most  elegant  of  the  French  versions,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  original. 

5.  The  Bible  of  Diodati,  (ten.  1614;  of  Desmarets, 
Amst.  1609 ;  of  Martin,  I'tr.  (X.  T.)  lO'Hi,  (Bible)  17i»7. 
2  vols.  fol. ;  of  Roqnes,  Basle.  1744  ;  Osterwald,  Amst. 
1721;  Neufch.  1744,  are  revisions  of  Olivetan's  text, 
undertaken  by  individual*.  Of  these,  Ostcrwnld's  is 
the  most  thorough,  and  may  be  viewed  as  occupying 
the  place  in  the  French  Protestant  Church  of  an  au- 
thorized version,  though  Martin's  is  the  one  most  es- 
teemed by  the  more  orthodox  of  its  members,  while 
that  of  Dcsmarets  is  sought  by  those  who  attach  much 
value  to  tine  paper  and  printing.  A  carefully  revised 
edition  of  Ostcrwald's  Bible,  with  parallels  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Mackenzie,  has  been  issued  by  the  French  Bible 
Society,  Paris,  1861. 

6.  Of  avowedly  new  translations  from  the  original  by 
individuals  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Sob.  Chastillon 
(Castillo),  2  vols,  fol.,  Basle.  1555,  in  which  the  trans- 
lator aimed  to  impart  classical  elegance  to  the  style, 
but  which  was  universally  regarded  as  neither  convey- 
ing the  just  sense  of  the  original,  nor  being  in  accord- 
ance with  French  idiom  ;  that  of  Le  Clerc,  2  vols.  4to, 
Amst.  1703,  in  the  interests  of  Annininnism  ;  that  of  ' 
\jt  Cene,  published  after  his  death  in  2  vols,  fnl.,  Amst.  j 
1741.  deeply  marked  by  Socininn  leanings;  and  that 
of  Beansobre  and  L'Knfant.  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  171*.  , 
This  last  is  by  much  the  best,  and  has  l>een  repeatedly 
reprinted.    Sec  BKAfsonnE. 

7.  Of  Roman  Catholic  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  first 
is  that  of  Reno  Bcnoist,  a  member  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Paris,  which  appeared  in  1566.  It  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1575,  and  involved 
the  author  in  much  trouble  because  of  its  supposed  ; 


Protestant  leanings.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  slightly  al- 
tered transcript  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  A  revised  edi- 
tion, conformed  to  the  Vulgate,  was  proposed  and  is- 
sued by  the  divines  at  Louvain.  Four  translations  of 
the  N.'T.  had  appeared  U-forc  this,  viz.  that  of  Claude 
Deville,  1613;  that  of  Jaques  Corbin,  an  advocate  of 
Paris,  1643  ;  that  of  Michel  de  Marolles,  abW  of  Ville- 
loin,  1649;  and  in  1666  that  of  Denys  Amelotte,  a 
priest  of  the  oratory,  whose  hatred  of  the  Jansenista 
and  desire  to  damage  their  version,  then  in  the  press, 
prompted  him  to  a  work  for  which  he  was  wholly  unlit, 
and  the  blunders  of  which  drew  down  on  him  the  un- 
sparing criticism  of  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  of  hU  own 
order.  Marolles  had  liegun  a  translation  of  the  O.  T., 
but  it  w»s  suppressed  after  the  printing  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Lev.  xxiii.  A  translation  of  the  X.  T.  by  the 
theologians  of  louvain  appeared  in  1680;  of  this  only 
a  few  copies  exist.  All  theac  are  made  from  the  Vul- 
gate. So  also  is  the  famous  .lansenist  translation  be- 
gun by  Antoine  Lemaitre,  and  finished  by  his  brother 
Isaac  l»uis  Lemaitre  de  Sacy,  aided  by  Antnine  Ar- 
nauld,  P.  Xicole,  etc.  The  N.  T.  was  first  published 
in  2  vtds.  8vo  in  1667,  and  subsequently  the  O.  T., 
nominally  at  Mons,  but  really  at  Amsterdam.  It  is 
variously  styled  the  version  of  Mons,  the  version  of 
Port  Royal,  but  now  commonly  the  version  of  De 
Sacy.  Many  editions  of  it  have  appeared,  with  and 
without  notes ;  the  best  is  that  of  Fosse  and  Beauhrun, 
Par.  16X2,  3  vols.  8vo;  a  beautifully  illustrated  edition 
was  issued  ut  Paris  in  17*9  1*0-1,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  It 
was  with  an  edition  of  this  version,  altered  so  as  to  lie 
more  conformed  to  the  Vulgate,  that  Quesnel  publish- 
ed his  KejU-vtitmt,  1671-80.  The  translation  of  Calmct, 
in  his  Commmiaire  Littirid  et  Critique,  Paris.  1724.  may 
be  also  viewed  as  a  revised  edition  of  the  Mons  Bible. 
Antoine  Godeuu,  bishop  of  Grasse,  published  a  trans- 
lation made  from  the  Vulgate,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1068.  It  holds  a  middle  place  Itetween  a  literal  ver- 
sion and  a  paraphrase.  The  translation  of  Nic.  Le- 
gros  was  published  anonymously  at  Cologne  in  1739, 
and  afterwards  with  his  name  in  several  editions.  Of 
the  X.  T.,  a  translation,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Si- 
mon, appeared  anonymously  in  1702  at  Trevnnx.  Thia 
version  was  charged  by  Bo* suet  with  Socinian  lean- 
ings, and  was  condemned  by  Cardinal  de  Noailles. 
Of  the  translation  by  Hiirc,  1702,  and  that  by  the  Jes- 
uits Bouhours,  Tcllier,  and  Bernier,  between  1097  i 


1703,  it  may  suffice  to  make  mention. 

8.  In  our  own  day  several  versions  of  the  Psalma 
have  appeared  in  France.  A  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Eugene  Geronde,  in  23 
vols.  8vo,  appeared  at  Pnris  between  1820  and  1824. 
This  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  and  has  excited 
much  attention,  some  of  the  journals  vehemently  com- 
mending it,  while  by  others  it  has  l>een  no  less  severe- 
ly criticised.  The  latest  appearance  in  this  depart- 
ment is  the  translation  of  the  Gospels  by  Iji  Mcnnnis, 
1840,  the  style  of  which  is  admirable,  but  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  it  are  In  the  interest  of  Socialism.  But  tho 
most  important  work  of  this  kind  is  undoubtedly  the 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.  by  S.  Cahen, 
Jm  ftible  :  Traduction  Xoutrllt  (trer  t IIHtreu  en  regard, 
etc.  Par.  1*32-39, 18  vols.  8vo.  (Le  Long,  liibtii>0>eca 
Snrrtt;  Simon,  Ifvf.  Crit.  ilu  .V.  Test,  liv.  H;  Brnnet, 
Manuel  </n  l.ibraire  ;  Home,  ftttro<lucti>,n,  vol.  ii,  pt  2; 
Retiss,  1,'ffrh.  de»  V.  T.  sec.  406,  etc. ;  and  in  Herzog's 
Real-Enrykl<y.  s.  v.  Romanische  Itibeluhcr*. ;  Darling, 
Enrycl.  HiUi-yr.  ii,  99  sq.). 

Fre)ret,  Xuoi.ah,  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  was 
l>om  at  Paris  February  15,  1088,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  March  8. 1749.  He  at  first  studied  law,  but  aban- 
doned it  for  literatute,  especially  for  investigations  into 
the  languages,  history,  and  religious  systems  of  ancient 
and  Oriental  peoples.  At  the  age  of  twenty-live  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  gave 
as  his  inaugural  a  discourse  on  the  origin  of  the  Franks, 
which,  though  favorably  received  by  the  Academy,  and 
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vindicated  in  great  part  by  the  subsequent  progresa  of 
historical  research,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  abbe 
Vertot,  and  led  to  Frerct's  being  sent  for  a  short 
time  to  the  Bastile.  On  hi*  release  he  produced  a 
long  series  of  papers  fur  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
which  gave  him  great  reputation  for  learn int:  and  re- 
search. In  treating  mythology,  he  rejected  the  theory 
which  traces  back  religious  fables  to  historical  facts 
[see  EriiKMERUs],  assigned  to  the  historical  element 
u  secondary  place,  and  thought  that  the  Greeks  had 
borrowed  most  of  their  divinities  from  the  Egyptians 
and  Phcrniciuns.  He  extended  his  investigations  also 
to  the  religions  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Hin- 
dus, the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  and  the  Romans,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  in  France  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
Chinese.  Of  his  writings  we  name  only  those  which 
belong  mora  especially  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  thU 
work,  viz. :  Essai  tur  la  Chronologie  de  tEeriture  Saint<- 
(Histoirc  de  l'Acad.  torn,  xxiii) :—  Observations  tur  les 
fete*  retu/Uuses  de  I'annee  persane,  et  en  partieulier  sur 
celle  de  Miihra,  taut  chez  les  Persons  iptr  chez  let  Rut- 
main*  (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  t.  xvi): — R'jb-xiont  generate* 
tur  la  Sature  de  In  religion  d*$  Greet,  et  tur  tide*  yu'on 
dnt  te  former  de  levr  ift/thol/igie  (Hist,  de  l'Acad.  torn, 
xxiii): — Rccherchet  tur  le  Cult?  de  Bar,  hut  parmi  let 
Gnct  (Metn.  de  l'Acad.  t.  xiii); — Im  Suture  du  Cuite 
retuiu  <n  Grece  aux  hrros,  tf  partuvliertment  a  Esntlape 
(Hist.de  l'Acad .  t.  X  xi ) : — I/itt.  de»  Cyfloptt,  de*  DactyUt, 
de*  Telchinet,  des  Curetes  et  Corybantes,  et  t'es  Ctibires 
(Hist,  de  l'Acad.  t.  xxiii  et  xxvii):— Le*  Fomlements 
hittorv/urt  de  la  fable  de  Bellerojthon  et  la  manure  de 
terpliquer  (Hist,  de  l'Acad.  t.  vii ;  Mem.  t.  vii) : — Ob- 
servation* tur  let  rerueils  de  predictions  rentes  qui  por- 
taient  le  nam  de  Musre,  de  Bticit  et  de  la  Sibyl  e  (Mem. 
de  l'Acad.  t.  xxiii) :— Obserratums  tur  let  oracbt  rendut 
par  let  dmes  det  maris  (Mem.  t.  xxiii)  -.—Obserratints 
tur  la  religion  dtt  Gouloit  et  tur  re  lie  det  Germain* 
(Mem.  de  l'Acad.  t.  xxiv)  : — Etymologie  du  mot  Druide 
(Hist,  de  l'Acad.  t.  xvii)  : — hi  Satureet  les  dogma*  de* 
plut  connns  d>  la  religon  gaulmse  (Hist,  de  l'Acad.  t. 
xviii):— L' Usage  det  MU-rificr*  humuins  etaldi  chez  les 
dijf'int<t  nation*  ei  particuliirement  chrz  le*  Gnulois 
(Hist,  de  l'Acad.  t.  xviii)  .—Rtcherchtssur  le  iHev  Her- 
rule  Entlnvetlims  et  tur  qwlque*  autre*  antiqut-t  iberi- 
que*  (Hist,  de  l'Acad.  t.  Hi):— Le*  Assassin*  de  Perse 
(Mem.  t.  xvii).  I^clcrc  de  Septchencs  published  a 
collection  of  Frtret's  works  under  the  title  (Eutre* 
completes,  trnuv.  edit.  cmuuiVrnbletneitt  augments t  de  plu- 
rieur*  ourrage*  inetlit*  (Paris,  1796-1*9,  20  vols.  12mo), 
but,  despite  its  title,  by  no  means  a  complete  edition. 
— Hoefcr,  AW.  Iiiog.  Gener.  xviii, 807-818 ;  Rose,  .Vete 
Biog.  fJict.  vii,  451.    (J.W.  M.) 

Fresco  Painting,  a  method  of  paintinu  with 
mineral  and  earthy  colon  dissolved  in  water,  upon 
fr«**hly  •  plastered  walls.  As  only  so  much  can  be 
painted  in  one  day  as  can  be  executed  while  the  plas- 
ter is  wet.  and  as  the  colors  become  lighter  on  drying, 
fre»oo  painting  is  very  difficult  of  execution.  As  the 
wall  dries,  all  the  color  that  is  applied  is  carried  to  the 
surface,  and  there  forms  a  coating  to  the  wall.  Hut 
little  retouching  can  be  done.  Fresco  painting  was 
carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  ancients.  It  was  re- 
vived, by  the  Julian  painters  especially,  during  the 
Middle  Age*.  It  again  fell  into  disuse  from  the  sev- 
enteenth till  the  present  century,  when  it  ban  l>een  re- 
vived by  Cornelius,  Ovcrlsn  k,  and  others.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  mosaic  painting  (q.  v.),  fresco 
painting  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  style  to  the 
production  of  monumental  works  of  art.  For  full  ef- 
fectiveness, it  requires  the  natural  light,  and  hence 
cannot  lie  used  with  success  in  churches  or  other  build- 
ings which  are  lighted  with  windows  of  stained  glass. 
— Kuglcr  and  Schnuase,  Getch.  der  Jfalerti. 

Presenilis,  Johaxx  Philipi*,  a  German  Luther- 
an clergyman,  was  l*orn  Oct.  22,  1705.  After  finish- 
ing hi*  theological  studte*  at  the  University  of  Stras- 


burg  in  1725,  he  became  tntor  of  the  young  Rbincgrave 
of  Salm-Grumhach.  In  1727  be  succeeded  his  father 
as  pastor  of  OI»erwiesen,  and  in  1734  became  second 
"  Burgprcdiger"  at  G lessen.  In  the  following  year 
he  also  began  to  give  exegetical  and  ascetic  lectures 
at  the  university  of  that  city.  From  17K6  to  1742  he 
was  Hofdiuccnus  (aulic  deacon)  at  Darmstadt;  from 
1742  to  1743  again  preacher  and  professor  at  Gicssen. 
In  1743  he  accepted  a  cmII  from  the  magistracy  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  July  4,  1701.  In  1749  he  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Gottinpen  the  title  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  Fresenius  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  powerful  preacher  and  experienced  spiritual 
guide.  Krom  early  youth  he  displaved  a  great  zeal  in 
the  defence  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  of  Lutheran 
prerogatives,  and  thus  became  involved  in  numerous 
controversies.  In  1731  he  wrote  a  work  (A nth  ei. Un- 
arms) against  a  scurrilous  |»amphlet  {Frit*  Yogei  >der 
Stub)  against  Luthcranism  by  the  Jesuit  Web-linger, 
and  produced  thereby  so  great  an  excitement  among 
Roman  Catholics  that  a  plan  was  made  to  kidnap  him, 
with  the  aid  of  an  Austrian  army  then  stationed  on  the 
Rhine.  He  had  to  flee  for  safety  to  Darmstadt-  In 
that  city  he  caused  the  establishment  of  an  institute  for 
proselytes,  and  became  its  director  and  inspector.  In 
Frankfort  he  opposed  the  efTort  of  the  Reformed  con- 
gregations to  obtain  the  public  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion and  the  permission  for  l>uilding  churches.  He 
was,  in  particular,  a  determined  and  even  violent  op- 
ponent of  count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians.  Zin- 
zendorf  regarded  him  as  the  most  energetic  opponent, 
and  called  him  an  "incarnate  devil"  (eingrfleischten 
Trufel).  Some  of  bis  works  aie  still  in  common  use 
in  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Thus  the  J/eilta- 
me  Betrtuhtnn^en  ueb*r  die  Sonn-und  FtttLigs-rimgt- 
lien,  which  first  appeared  in  1750,  were  published  in  a 
new  edition  in  1845  (2d  ed.  1854)  by  Johann  I  riedricb 
von  Meyer  (q.  v.),  and  of  his  Epislt  Ipiedigten,  first 
published  in  1754,  a  new  edition  was  issued  in  1858 
by  Ledderbose.  His  controversial  writings  against  the 
Moravian*  number  24  volumes  (£/r»  itschrffen  ijegen 
die  llerrnkvter.  Frankf.  1748-GO). — Steitz  in  Hcrzog, 
Acal-Entykt.  xix,  501. 

Fresiie,  Du.    See  Du  Caxoe. 

Frey,  Jean  Louis,  a  Swiss  theologian  and  philol- 
ogist, was  born  at  Basle  in  1G82,  and  died  in  the  same 
place  in  1759.  He  is  said  to  have  been  familiar  with 
Hebrew  at  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jean 
Buxtorf,  under  whom  he  studied  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  In  1703  he  became  a  minister, 
and  then  travelled  through  Europe  to  increase  his 
knowledge.  In  1711  he  was  made  professor  of  his- 
tory and  theology  at  Berne,  and  subsequently  of  Bib- 
lical exegesis,  which  chair  he  tilled  till  his  death.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
knowledge.  He  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  his  own  library  of  more  than  8000  volumes,  for 
the  lament  of  the  library  and  student*  of  the  college  at 
Ba»)e.  Together  with  other  works,  we  have  from  him 
IHyputatio  in  qua  Mohitmmtdis  de  Jesu-C'hritto  lenient  a 
erpimlitur  (Basle,  1703) : — De  Officio  Doctori*  Ckrittittni 
dlsserlationr*  iv  (1711  1715).  He  edited  a  corrected 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Suicer's  Thesaurus  F.cdetiasti- 
rus  (Amsterdam,  172**,  2  vols.  fol.).  an  edition  of  J 
Gryna>us'&  Opuscula,  etc.,  and  wrote  many  of  the  notes 
for  the  edition  of  the  Poire t  Apottolici,  published  in 
Basle  in  1742.— Hoefcr,  A'otrr.  Biogr.  GMrale,  xviii, 
841-2. 

Frey,  Joseph  Samuel  Christian  Frederick, 

was  l>orn  in  Germany  of  Jewish  parent*.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  l>ccume  a  Christian,  and  in  1816  came 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  and  for  some  years 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Baptist.  But  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  Jew  in  feeling, 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  Rabbinical  studies 
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which  influenced  him  as  a  Biblical  interpreter.  He 
labored  chiefly  for  the  convention  of  th<:  Jews,  wan 
agent  of  "  The  American  Society  for  Ameliorating  the 
Condition  of  the  Jews  "  and  edited  a  periodical  called 
7A"  Je>ruh  Intel'igrncer.  He  died  at  Pontiac,  Miehi- 
gm,  in  i960,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  "  Narrative"  of  hi*  life: — "Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin," a  work  on  the  differences  lietween  Jews  and 
Christians: — Judah  and  Israel;  or  the  Restoration  of 
Christianity  (1837,  12mo)  : — ljutures  on  Scripture  Typ  s 
(1*41,  l.'mo).  He  aUo  published  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  Grammar,  and  Head- 
er, and  The  Hrbrtic  Student's  Pocket  Companion.  See 
Sprague,  4  until*,  vi,  757.    (L.  £.  S.) 

Freya,  the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  love  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  Niord 
and  sister  of  Freyr,  and  is  regarded  by  come  as  origin- 
ally the  same  with  Frigga  (q.  v.),  to  whom,  among  the 
goddesses,  she  ranks  next  in  |K>wcr  and  honor.  She 
isd  \«cril>ed  as  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  gentle,  and  ever 
ready  to  hear  the  prayers  of  men ;  an  fond  of  music, 
flowers,  fairies,  and  the  spring,  and  the  source  of  in- 
spiration of  the  lore-songs  of  the  scalds.  In  the  myths, 
which  rep  esent  her,  like  Isis,  as  seeking  her  absent 
spouse  (Odin),  and  as  ranking  next  to  Frigga,  the 
earth-goddt>*»,  we  may  have  symbolized  the  relation 
of  the  moon  to  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  And  an  ex- 
plication of  those  resemblances  which  have  led  to  the 
confounding  her  with  Frigga.  *'She  is  always  de- 
scried as  attended  by  two  of  her  maids"  (see  pi.  13, 
lig.  4,  Mythology  and  R.lgious  R'.Ut,  in  /con.  Enryc'op.). 
The  name  of  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  is  do- 
rived  from  her. — Iconogrtpftic  Ewyfap-nK  i,  iv,  270  80 
(N.Y.  1851) ;  Thorpe,  Xorthcrn  Mythology.   (J.  W.  M.) 

Freylinghausen,  Joiianx  A.vystash  .<*,  an  emi- 
nent German  Pietist  theologian,  was  born  at  Ganders- 
Iteiiu  Dec.  2,  1670.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  in 
1089,  and  at  Halle  in  1692.  In  the  latter  place  he  gain- 
ed the  friendship  of  Aug.  H.  Fraticke,  whose  vicar  he 
became  in  1695  at  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle.  In  1715 
he  became  Francke's  son-in-law,  his  adjunct  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ulrich,  and  was  afterwards  made  direct- 
or of  the  Waiseuhaus  (orphan-house).  He  died  Feb. 
12,  17.19.  His  principal  works  are,  Grundlegung  der 
Theotvgie  (Halle,  1703,  oft-n  reprinted): — Predigten  u. 
d.  S»nn  it.  Festtagsep  stein  (Halle,  172*)  .—BusnpreJigtm 
(1731):— he  also  published  GeLtluh's  gesangbuch,  etc. 
(Halle,  1704  1714,  2  vols. ;  latest  edit.  1741).  Forty  of 
these  hymns  are  of  his  own  composition,  and  some  of 
the  best  of  them  are  translated  in  Miss  Winkworth's 
Jjyra  Grrmin'ca.  Sea  A.  H.  Xiemeyer,  LeWnsbeschrei- 
btasg  (H  ille,  17*0) ;  J.  I..  Schulze,  D  nhiuil  d.  IJebe  u. 
H..ehu  h  H  >g  f«r  F.  (Halle,  1781);  L.  Pasig,  Biogra- 
ph  *  he  S'\iz.e  F*m  (A.  Knapp's  Christoter|»e,  1852,  p. 
211);  Hcrxog,  Reil-Encykl.  iv,  5'Jl ;  Doering,  Gelchrt. 
Tktol.  DeuUchlands,  i,  491.    (J.  X.  P.) 

Freyr,  in  the  Scandinavian  mytholo  ry,  one  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Vanir,  or  second  class  of  gods,  and  son 
of  Xiord,  was,  together  with  his  father  and  sister  Freva, 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Asir,  or  first  class  of  gods,  who 
adopted  thsin,  and  l>estowod  on  Freyr  for  a  dwelling  the 
eel  -i»tial  castle  of  Mfhrim.  He  was  the  god  of  the  sun 
and  fruitful nos^,  to  whom  m?n  prayed  for  favoring  sea- 
son* and  peace,  and  was  regarded  as  well  disposed  to 
men.  He  was  a  patron  of  marriage,  and  the  patron 
fcod  of  Sweden  and  Iceland.  His  chief  temple  wns  at 
Upsala,  and  sacrifices  of  in-n  and  animals  were  made  to 
him.  His  festival  wa*  «1  the  u inter  solstice,  and  his 
procession  the  si-n:il  for  the  ce axing  of  strife.  The 
myths  relate  th  if  Freyr,  <ukt  mounting  HUdskialf', 
the  lofty  seat  of  Odin,  whence  even-thing  on  earth 
waa  visible.  ttfhcld  in  the  lii-^Jn  north/where  dwelt  the 
giants,  the  wninlrously  he uitiful  Gerda.  the  brightness 
of  whose  naked  firms  tilled  l>oth  air  and  sea  with  light, 
and  was  so  smitten  with  love  for  her  that  be  could 
neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.    His  parents,  by  means 


I  of  his  faithful  servant  Skymir,  found  out  the  cause 
!  of  his  malady,  and,  after  much  trouble,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  Genla  for  his  wife.    Freyr  is  represented 
(Icon.  Encyklop.  Mythology  and  Religious  R.trs,  pi.  13, 
!  tig.  3)  with  a  halo  around  bis  head,  and  holding  in  his 
:  right  baud  ears  of  wheat,  und  in  his  left  an  urn  whence 
'  water  flows,  with  the  boar  Gullinbursti  at  his  feet,  and 
I  sometimes  (Ibid.  pi.  11,  fig.  6)  as  standing  at  the  left 
of  Odin,  with  a  branch  of  something  in  his  right  and  a 
drinking-horn  in  his  left  h&w&.^lcouographic  Encyclo- 
pedia, iv,  279  (N.  V.  1851);  Thorpe,  Xorthcrn  Mythol- 
ogy-   (J-  W.  M.) 

Friar  (\jA.f rater,  Yr.fr'ert,  brother),  a  term  com- 
mon to  monks  of  all  kinds,  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  brotherhood  lietween  the  persons  of  the 
same  monastery.  It  is  especially  applied  to  members 
of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  viz.  1.  Franciscans,  Mi- 
norites, or  Gray  Friars  ;  2.  Augustine* ;  3.  Dominicans, 
or  Black  Fiiare;  4.  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  the  word  means  a  monk  who  is 
not  a  priest:  those  in  orders  are  generally  denomina- 
ted father. 

Frick,  Albert,  a  German  theologian,  was  born 
at  Ulm  Sept.  18, 1714,  and  died  May  30,  1776.  He 
studied  at  Lcipsic,  and  was  appointed  assessor  (judge) 
|  to  the  faculty  of  theology.  In  1743  he  became  minis- 
I  ter  at  Jungingen,  but,  returning  to  Ulm  in  1744,  tilled 
!  the  post  of  librarian  and  professor  of  morals.  In  1751 
|  he  went  to  Mtlnster  as  preacher,  and  in  1768  was 
|  named  head  librarian.    Among  his  writings  arc  His- 

■  toria  trad'itumum  er  monummtu  ErcU.'ir  Christ iimcs 
!(Ulm,  1740):— Ds  Xatura  et  Constitution  Theologias 
|  Catechetical  (Ulm,  1761  64,  4to)._ Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog. 

Generate,  xviii,  871. 

Frick  Eli  as,  a  German  theologian,  was  born  at 
1  Ulm  Nov.  2. 1673,  and  died  Feb.  7, 1751.   He  studied  at 

■  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Lcipsic  and  Jena,  and  in  1704  was  pastor  at 
Boehringen,  in  1708  pastor  at  Bermaringcn,  in  1712 
preacher  in  Ulm,  in  1 72:)  professor  of  morals  in  the  gym- 

[  nasiuin  of  Ulm,  and  also,  in  1739,  head  librarian.  Wo 
have  from  him  lie  Studio  pans  tt  benevolentiee  omnium 
I  erg  i  omnts  (1701) : — Diss,  i  et  ii  de  cum  ceterum  circa 
i  hrreses  (Ulm,  1704  and  1736),  followed  by  his  treatise 
I  De  Caterhisati-me  veteris  el  r?  cent/ oris  Ecclesia :  —  Hell- 
leuchtende  Wahrh it  der  Ishre  vom  heiHgen  Abendmahl, 
etc.  (Ulm,  1725). — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xviii,  871. 

Frick,  Johann,  a  German  theologian,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ulm  Dec.  30,  1670,  and 
died  March  2,  1739.  After  studying  nt  the  gymnasi- 
um of  his  native  city  ho  went  to  the  University  of 
I^eipsic,  where  he  applied  himself  especially  to  theolo- 
gy, and  nt  an  early  date  took  part  in  editing  the  j4cfa 
Erulitorum.  In  i698  he  was  named  archdeacon  of 
Umenau,  but,  owing  to  bad  health,  could  not  perform 
the  duties.  After  his  recovery  ho  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Pfuhl.  In  1701  ho  went  to  Mtlnster  as  preach- 
er, and  in  1712  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology 
there.  His  principal  works  are,  Grund  der  Wahrh'At 
von  dem  grossen  Hiiuptuntersch-ede  der  evang-lischen 
und  roemisch-catholischen  Religion  (1707): — Britannia 
rectius  de  Lutherttnis  edocta,  etc.  (Ulm.  1709, 4to) : — /n- 
ctementia  dementis  eraminata,  etc.  (Ulm,  1714):— Die 
bulla  Unigenitus,  oder  dementis  XI  Constitution,  etc. 
(1714): — Disnertatin  solemnis  d'  culpa  *rhi*m  itis  protes- 
t'tntibus  immeritn  impntata,  etc.  (Ulm,  1717,  4tn):— . 
Zo-imtis  in  ( '/entente  XI  redieims  (Ulm,  1719,  4to): — 
Flfoi  ro7<  \6yov.  sire  de  Ver'>o  nte.rno  Dei  Filh,  ad  pro- 
<rminm  Evangelii  Jonnni*  (Ulm.  1725,  4 to):—  De  Cura 
EccUsio-  ceteris  circa  Canonem  S.  ScrifHunr  et  ad  ron- 
servandam  coilinim  jiuritatem  (Ulm.  172H.  4to). — Hoe- 
fer, Xour.  Biog.  GeneraU,  xviii,  869-70;  Ersch  u.  Gru- 
ber,  Allgemiine  En'-yclo/tad  e,  s.  v.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Friday  is  a  day  of  fasting  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  in  mcmorv  of  tho  crucifixion  of  OirUt.  It 
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U  a  fast-day  in  the  Church  of  England,  anion  Christ- 
mas-day happens  to  full  on  a  Friday. 

Fridegode  was  a  monk  of  Dover  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, who  was  chosen  by  his  patron,  Odo,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  write  in  heroic  verse  a  life  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  when,  in  956,  the  relics  of  that  saint  were 
brought  from  Xorthmnbria  to  Canterbury.  Eadmer  ! 
(I  tia  UneaUi,  in  Wharton'a  Anifii  Sacra)  mvs  that 
Fridegode  was  Oswald's  teacher,  and  was  thought  to  '. 
excel  the  men  of  his  time  in  secular  and  divine  learn- 
ing {Any.  Sac.  ii,  193).  Hi*  life  of  Wilfrid  is  merely  | 
a  poetic  version  of  that  by  F.ddius  Stephanus,  and  so 
abounds  in  Creak  word*  that,  according  to  William  of 
Malmeshury  (A  f.eM.  I'ont.  p.  2U0),  it  needed  a  sibvl 
to  interpret  it.  Mal.illon  has  published  it  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  etc. ;  a  part  from  an  imperfect  MS.  at  Cor- 
vei  in  Sire,  iii,  par*  prima,  p.  171  - 196,  and  the  remain- 
der from  a  MS.  in  England  iii  Sac.  iv.pnr*  primrt,  p. 
722-726.  Several  other  works  not  now  extant  have 
lieen  attributed  to  Fride-ode.— Wright.  B'.«g.  Brit.  Lit. 
(Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  133  4).    (J.  W.  M.) 

Fridolin,  St.  The  history  of  Fridolin,  written  in 
the  10th  century  by  Valtherus  (Walter),  a  monk  of 
Sackingen,  cannot,  according  to  Iiettberg,  be  consid- 
ered a*  a  really  historical  source,  yet  in  received  by 
learned  Roman  Catholics  as  an  authority.  The  best 
edition  in  contained  in  Mone's  Qnellen»  immlung  d.  bd- 
dUchen  lAtmlr*ge»ckicht«.  All  our  knowledge  of  him  is 
derived  from  this  biography.  The  exact  time  of  his 
life  even  is  unknown,  but  he  is  generally  considered 
as  a  contemporary  of  Chlodwig  I  (j  511).  According 
to  this  biography  he  was  a  Celt,  but  left  the  British 
islands  to  escape  the  reputation  he  had  gained  Ly  his 
preaching.  In  Poitiers  he  brought  Imck  the  people 
and  the  clergy  to  the  veneration  of  their  St.  Hilary, 
whose  relics  he  brought  to  luht,  and  fo  whom  he 
erected  a  church.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
first  apostle  of  Germany.  While  seeking  an  island  in 
the  Rhine  which  had  been  shown  him  in  a  vision  by 
Hilary,  he  came  to  Chur,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Giarus,  where  he  brought  a  dead  man  back  to  life;  in 
consequence,  he  is  considered  as  the  patron  of  the  can- 
ton, nnd  is  still  represented  on  its  coat  of  arms.  He 
finally  found  the  island  he  sought  between  SchatThau- 
sen  and  Basel,  and  founded  there  a  church  to  St.Hilnry 
and  the  nunnery  of  Siiekingen,  where,  after  the  Rhine 
had.  at  his  request,  moved  to  another  bed  (!),  he  died, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  on  which  day  he  is  commem- 
orated. According  to  Rettlerg,  this  biography  is  a 
legend  invented  for  the  purposa  of  establishing  the 
right  of  the  convent  to  the  whole  island;  and  his 
travels  were  imagined  to  give  the  divers  churches 
erected  to  St.  Hilary  in  different  places  a  renowned 
founder.— Herzog,  Reai-KncyU'ip.  iv,  5:i5. 

Friedlstader,  David,  a  Jewish  scholar,  was  born 
at  Konigsberg  (Prussia)  Dec.  fi.  1749.  The  Reform 
movement  at  Berlin,  under  the  leadership  of  Men- 
delssohn (q.  v.),  attracted  him  to  the  Prussian  me- 
tropolis, and  brought  him  into  relations  with  Men- 
delssohn. He  devoted  himself  to  educational  and  oth- 
er reforms  among  the  .lews,  and  at  one  time  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  a  union  of  the  Jewish  Church  with 
the  Christian.  In  a  Scndnrhrtibn  addressed  tn  the 
Protestant  clergyman  Teller,  he  asked  "  how  it  might 
be  possible  for  a  conscientious  Jew  to  enter  into  Chris, 
ti.in  fellowship  without  making  a  hypocritical  confes- 
sion." The  unfavorable  reply  which  he  received  to 
this  inquiry,  and  the  disapprobation  with  which  it  was 
met  from  many  Jews,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  proj- 
ect.    Friedlander  was  n  constant  contributor  to  the 


Bcrlinuckr  M<mtt**ch-ift,  and  to  the  Sammtcr  (a  Jew- 
ish periodical  ;it  Konigsberg,  supported  mainly  hv  dis- 
ciples of  Kant  1.  Besides  a  number  of  works  of  infe- 
rior merit,  he  Translated  the  liturgies,  and  contributed 
to  Mendelsohn's  great  Bible  work  (rbnp).  Aw  finch 
Kohtleth,  im  Original  mit  d.  hebraisch.  Commcntar 


Mendelssohn's  u.  d.  Uebers.  David  Friedlunder's  (Ber- 
lin, 1772).  He  died  at  Berlin,  Dec.  26,  l834._Jost, 
(jr$rh.  d.  JutLntktinu  u.  ».  Stkten,  iii,  316;  Biographie 
L'nivertellc,  Ixiv.  513;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bib.  Lit.  ii; 
Etheridge,  In'rod.  to  Bib.  JM.  477.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Friend  "  is  taken  for  one  whom  we  love  and  es- 
teem above  others,  to  whom  we  imptrt  our  minds 
more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and  that  from  a  confi- 
dence of  bis  integrity  and  good  will  towards  us ;  thus 
Jonathan  and  David  were  mutually  friends.  Solo- 
mon, in  his  book  of  Proverbs,  gives  the  qualities  of  a 
true  friend.    '  A  friend  loveth  at  all  times .-'  not  onlv 
in  prosperity,  but  also  in  adversity :  and, '  There  is 
a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.*    He  is 
more  hearty  in  the  performance  of  all  friendly  office*; 
he  reproves  and  rebukes  when  he  sees  anything  amiss. 
'  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.'    His  sharpest 
reproofs  proceed  from  an  upright  and  truly  loving  and 
faithful  soul.    He  is  known  by  his  good  and  faithful 
counsel,  as  well  as  by  his  seasonable  rebukes.    '  Oint- 
ment and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart,  so  does  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  man's  friend  by  hearty  counsel :'  by  such 
counsel  as  comes  from  his'  very  heart  and  soul' and  is 
the  language  of  his  inward  and  most  serious  thoughts. 
The  company  and  conversation  of  a  friend  is  refreshing 
and  reviving  to  a  person  who,  when  alone,  is  sad.  dnll, 
and  inactive.    '  Iron  shariienetu  iron,  so  a  man  sharp- 
eneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.'    The  title,  'the 
friend  of  God,'  is  principally  given  to  Abraham :  'Art 
not  thou  our  God,  who  gavest  this  land  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  thy  friend,  forever  ?'    And  in  Isaiah  xli,8, 
'  But  thou  Israel  art  the  seed  of  Abraham,  my  friend." 
'  And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness; and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God'  (James  ii, 
23).    This  title  was  given  him,  not  only  Ix-oausc  Cod 
frequently  appeared  to  him,  conversed  familiarly  with 
him,  and  revealed  his  secrets  to  him,  'Shall  1  hide 
from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do?'  (Gen.  xviii, 
17),  but  also  because  he  entered  into  a  covenant  of 
pcipetu..!  friendship  both  with  him  and  his  seed.  Our 
Saviour  calls  his  iqostles  'friends:'  '  But  I  have  call- 
ed you  friends;'  and  he  adds  the  reason  of  it,  *  For  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you'  (John  xv,  In).    As  men  use  to  com- 
municate their  counsels  nnd  their  w  hole  minds  to  their 
friends,  especially  m  things  which  are  of  any  concern 
or  may  lie  of  any  advantage  for  them  to  know  and  un- 
derstand, so  I  have  revealed  to  you  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  your  instruction,  office,  comfort,  and  salvation. 
And  this  title  is  not  peculiar  to  the  apostles  onlv,  but 
in  common  with  them  to  all  true  believers.   The  friend 
of  the  bridegroom  is  the  brideman,  he  who  docs  the 
honors  of  the  w  edding,  and  le.ids  his  friend's  spouse  to 
the  nuptial  chamber.    John  the  Baptist,  with  respect 
to  Christ  and  his  Church,  was  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom ;  by  his  preaching  he  prepared  the  people  of  the 
Jews  for  Christ  (John  iii,  29).    Friend  is  a  word  of  or- 
dinary salutation,  whether  to  a  friend  or  f<  c;  he  is 
called  friend  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment 
(Matt,  xxii.  12).    And  our  Saviour  calls  Judas  the 
traitor  friend.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  title  is 
given  to  the  guest  by  an  irony,  or  antiphrasis,  mean- 
ing the  contrary  to  what  the  word  importeth  ;  or  that 
he  is  called  so  because  he  appeared  to  others  to  be 
Christ's  friend,  or  was  so  in  his  own  a«teem  and  ac- 
count, though  falsely,  being  a  hypocrite.  However, 
this  being  spoken  in  the  person  of  him  who  made  the 
feast,  it  is  generally  taken  for  a  usual  competition, 
and  that  Christ,  following  the  like  courteous  custom 
of  appellation  and  friendly  greeting,  did  so  salute  Ju- 
das, which  yet  left  a  sting  behind  it  in  his  conscience, 
who  knew  himself  to  l»e  the  reverse  of  what  he  was 
called.    The  name  of  friend  is  likewise  given  to  a 
neighbor.    4  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and 
shall  go  to  him  at  midnight,  and  say.  Friend,  lend  me 
throe  loaves  ?'  (Luke  xi,  5)."— Watson,  Dictionary,  k  v.  . 
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Friendly  Islands,  "  as  distinguished  from  the 
Fiji  Islands  (q.  v.),  generally  reckoned  a  part  of  them, 
are  otherwise  styled  the  Tu.nga  Group.  They  stretch 
in  S.  lat  from  18°  to  23°,  and  in  W.  long,  from  172° 
to  176°,  and  consist  of  about  32  greater  and  150  small- 
er island*,  about  30  of  which  are  inhabited.  The 
great  majority  are  of  coral  formation,  but  some  are 
volcanic  in  their  origin,  and  in  Tofnu  there  is  an  act- 
ive volcano.  The  principal  member  of  the  archipelago 
is  Ttmgataboo,  or  Sacretl  Tonga,  which  contains  about 
7500  inhabitants  out  of  a  total  population  of  about 
2.VKKT  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  In  1847  the  missionaries 
estimated  the  population  at  50,00^.  Next  to  Tonga  ta- 
boo, the  most  important  islands  are  Vavau,  with  alwut 
500iJ  inhabitant*,  and  the  Habai  group,  with  about 
4000.  "  The  Friendly  islands  were  discovered  by  Tas- 
man  in  1643,  but  received  their  collective  name  fron 
Cook.  Both  these  navigators  found  the  soil  closely 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  people  apparently  un- 
provided with  arms.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  but 
hmnid;  earthquakes  and  hurricanes  aro  frequent,  but 
the  former  are  not  destructive"  (Clumbers,  s.  v.). 
The  first  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  was  made 
in  1797,  when  captain  Wilson,  of  the  Duff,  left  ten 
mechanics  at  Hihifo,  or  Tongataboo,  in  the  capacity  of 
missionaries.  This  attempt  met  with  no  success.  The 
chief  under  whose  protection  they  resided  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  brother,  and  the  island  involved  in 
a  civil  war.  Three  of  the  missionaries  were  murdered 
by  the  natives;  the  others  were  robbed  of  all  their 
goods,  and  in  1800,  being  utterly  destitute,  and  having 
but  little  prospect  of  usefulness  among  the  natives, 
accepted  from  the  captain  of  an  English  ship  a  passage 
to  New  South  Wales.  For  twenty  years  after  this 
no  missionaries  visited  the  island*.  In  August,  1822, 
the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  arrived  at  Tongataboo,  but  he  left  again  the 
next  year  for  Now  South  Wales.  In  1825  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  Thomas  and  John  Hutchinson  were  ap- 
pointed to  Tongataboo.  Thsy  arrived  in  June,  1826, 
at  Hihifo.  In  1827  they  were  re-enforced  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Turner,  Rev.  William  Cross, 
and  Mr.  Weiss.  They  found  at  Nukualofu,  one  of  ths 
chief  towns  of  the  island,  two  native  preachers  from 
Tahiti,  who  had  been  some  time  employed  in  that 
locality,  preaching  to  the  people  in  the  Tahitian  lan- 
guage. They  had  erected  a  chapel,  and  240  persons 
attended  their  teaching.  In  18;t0  Sir.  Thomas  proceed- 
ed to  Lifuka,  the  chief  of  the  Habai  Islands.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  that  the  kin.:,  Taufaahau,  had  re- 
nounced idolatry.  Schools  were  soon  opened  both  for 
males  and  females,  which  were  well  attended,  chiefly 
by  adults,  and  taught  principally  by  the  natives  them- 
selves. After  being  some  months  in  tha  bland,  Mr. 
Thomas  luptized  king  Taufaahau,  whosr>  conversion 
was  followed  by  thut  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 
Among  others  was  Tarnaha,  a  female  chief  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  hail  been  regarded  us  a  deity,  and 
was  one  of  the  pillars  of  popular  superstition.  In  the 
island  of  Vavau.  king  Finau  also  yielded  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  missionaries  and  of  king  Taufaahau,  and 
with  him  about  a  thousand  of  his  people  renounced 
idolatry.  In  1831  three  new  missionaries  arrived,  one 
of  whom  was  a  printer.  A  printing-press  was  now 
established,  at  which  were  printed  larg?  editions  of 
sever.l  school-books,  select  passages  of  Scripture, 
hvmn-books,  catechisms,  and  other  useful  books. 
Thus  education  made  great  progress,  and  numerous 
native  helpers  assisted  the  missionaries  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  the  various  islands.  In  1*'.U  a  powerful 
religious  revival  occurred,  beginning  in  Vavau,  and 
soon  extending  to  the  Unhai  and  Tonua  islands.  It 
wa«  followed  by  a  remarkable  reformation  of  manners. 
Polygamy  was  now  abandoned,  marriage  became  gen- 
eral, and  greater  decency  and  modesty  prevailed  in 
dressing.  Among  the  most  zealous  of  the  converts 
Has  king  Taufaahau,  who  at  his  baptism  was  called 


king  George,  while  his  queen  was  named  Charlotte. 
He  erected  for  the  missionaries  a  very  large  chu)icl  in 
Uabai,  and,  l>eing  a  local  preacher,  p  cached  himself 
an  appropriate  sermon  on  the  occasion.  In  1839,  king 
George,  in  a  large  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  |*-opla, 
promulgated  a  code  of  laws,  and  appointed  judges  to 
hear  and  decide  all  cases  of  complaint  which  might 
arise  among  them.  In  June,  1840,  the  heathen  chiefs 
of  Tonga,  where  Christianity  had  made  much  less 
pro  grew*  than  in  II  ibai  and  Vavau,  broke  out  in  rebel- 
lion. Captain  Croker,  of  the  British  ship  Favorite, 
who  happened  to  arrive  just  at  this  time,  united  the 
force  under  his  command  to  that  of  king  George,  but 
he  and  two  of  his  officers  were  killed,  and  the  first 
lieutenant  and  nineteen  men  dangerously  wounded. 
The  mission  in  Tongataboo  was  broken  up  for  a  time, 
but  it  was  resumed  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  la 
1844  king  George  for  a  short  time  became  a  backslider 
in  hcait,  but  soon  penitently  acknowledged  his  fall, 
and  ever  since  remained  a  devoted  Christian.  In  1845 
ho  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  islands.  In 
1802  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  Tonga.  It  was  in- 
stigated by  a  few  chiefs  who  still  adhered  to  heathen- 
ism; but  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  and  one  of  them  went  in  search 
of  a  mun-of-war  to  chastise  king  George.  The  latter, 
however,  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  revolt.  In 
November,  1852,  a  French  man-of-war  arrived,  tho 
commander  of  which,  captain  Bolland,  bad  been  com- 
missioned by  the  French  governor  of  Tahiti  to  inquire 
into  certain  complaints  lodged  against  king  George  by 
the  captain  of  a  French  whaler,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  residing  in  Tonga.  The  king  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  captain,  went  on  board  the  man- 
of-war,  and  had  a  five-hours'  conversation  with  the 
captain,  who  declared  himself  satisfied  with  th  "  reports 
made  by  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of  th?  French  gov- 
ernment recognised  him  as  the  king  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  only  stipulating  that  the  king  should  protect 
the  French  residents  and  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  king. 
In  18418  paganism  in  the  Friendly  Islands  was  almost 
extinct.  Great  numbers  of  the  islanders  can  speak 
English,  and,  in  addition,  have  learned  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography,  while  the  females  have  been 
taught  to  sew.  The  missions  are  still  under  the  care 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which  in  1868 
had  in  the  islands  5  circuits,  178  chapels,  2  other 
preaching-places,  19  missionaries  and  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 1086  sulwrdlnato  paid  and  unpaid  agent-. 
8613  memlicrs,  795  on  trial  for  membership,  6617  schol- 
ars in  schools,  and  23,484  attendants  on  public  wor- 
ship. See  Newcomb,  Cycltytrdia  of  Mission*,  p.  714; 
Walter  Lawry,  Mission*  in  Tonga  and  Feejee ;  Wesley- 
an Almanac  for  1869.    See  Society  Islands. 

Friends,  SoctFTY  of.  This  body  of  Christians 
now  subsists  in  two  main  divisions,  generally  known 
to  the  public  as  the  Orthodox  and  the  IlickMtc:  but 
these  designations  are  not  ti«cd  by  the  Iwdies  them- 
selves. The  former  l*>dy  is  designated  l>elow  as  No. 
Land  the  article  is  written  by  William  J.  Allinson, 
editor  of  The  Friends'  Review;  the  latter  body  is  desig- 
nated as  No.  2,  nnd  the  article  is  written  by  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  of  Lincoln,  Loudon  County,  Va. 

FRIENDS  (No.  1).  The  organization  of  the  Friends 
as  a  distinct  society  or  church  was  not  the  result  of 
any  deliberate  design  to  form  a  sect,  but  must  Ik;  re- 
garded as  a  providential  ordering,  and  as  a  necessity 
crowing  from  the  degeneracy,  corruptions,  and  world- 
lines*  which  permeated  the  churches  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century.  They  did  not  profess  to  establish 
a  new  religion,  or  claim  to  have  discovered  any  new 
truth.  Their  object  was  the  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity,  which  had  been  maintained  through  the 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  by  successive  testimony- 
bearers,  many  of  whom  had  sealed  the  truth  with  their 
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Wood,  and  been  counted  unto  the  Lord  for  a  goners- 
tion.  E-i>«'cLll_v  they  wore  led  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  thi<  Holy  .Spirit  uh  the  living  and  infal- 
lible guide,  a*  a  precious  and  glorious  reality,  ess ential 
to  the  Christian  life,  und  sufficient  to  lead  into  true 
holiness.  They  never  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
as  a  mere  theory,  or  ignored  the  great  truth  that  this 
unspcaka'de  «ift  proceeded  from  the  adorable  Giver, 
and  was  consequent  upon  the  death  and  vicarious  sar- 
in I  ice  of  him  who  for  our  sakes  laid  down  his  life  upon 
Calvary.  They  always  regarded  the  close  connection 
cf  cause  and  effect  as  described  in  our  Lord's  words : 
*•  I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  it  is  ex|icdient  for  you  that  I  go 
away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unt<>  you ;  but  if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you" 
(.lolin  xvi,  7).  This  truth  George  Fox  Itegan  to  teach 
and  preach,  not  as  an  invention  of  hi*  own,  tmt  as  a 
priceless  jewel  thrown  aside  and  hidden  under  the  rub- 
bish of  dogmas  and  forms.  The  Divine  Spirit  asserted 
himself  almost  simultaneously  in  the  hearts  of  many 
contemporaries,  who  were  ready  to  r«'*p'>nd  to  the 
preaching  of  Fox  :  "It  is  the  very  truth."  Had  the 
clergy  and  other  professors  of  that  day  opened  their 
hearts  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
yielded  themselves  to  the  Spirit's  guidance,  the  Church 
would  have  been  reformed,  and  Fox  would  have  lieen 
satisfied.  The  religious  awakening  of  this  period  was 
well  dcscrilwd  by  the  pen  of  Milton  :  "  Thou  hast  sent 
out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants  over  all  the 
land  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters  al«ut  thy  throne.  Every  one 
can  say  that  now  certainly  thou  hast  visited  this  land, 
and  hast  not  forgotten  the  uttcrnost  corners  of  the 
earth,  in  a  time  when  men  thought  that  thou  wast 
gone  up  from  us  to  the  farthest  end  of  th*  heavens, 
and  hadst  left  to  do  marvellously  among  the  sons  of 
these  last  ages."  Christ  the  object  of  faith,  the  Spirit 
the  transforming  power,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
Friends,  as  it  has  ever  l-een  that  of  their  true  succes- 
sors. The  divinity  of  our  Lord  was  lint  called  iu  ques- 
tion by  the  teachers  of  that  day,  whilst  the  guidance 
of  His  Spirit,  the.  light  of  Christ  in  the  conscience,  was 
denied  or  ignored  :  and  hence  the  prominence  given  to 
the  latter  truth,  and  the  conqutrative  silence  respecting 
the  other,  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  early 
Friends.  George  Fox.  the,  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  liorn  in  K>24,  and  in  10-17,  after  much 
deep  experience  of  the  blessedness,  of  the  Comforter, 
•'even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  prorecdeth  from  the 
Father,"  he  went  forth  through  Kngland,  on  foot  and 
at  his  own  charges,  freely  preaching  to  the  people  the 
unsearchable  riches  which  Christ  fi  id  purchased  for 
them,  and  was  ready  to  give  liberally  to  all  w  ho  would 
ask  for  it,  coming  unto  God  by  him.  To  the  spiritual 
standard  thus  raised  many  flocked— ministers  of  vari- 
ous churches,  sin-sick  members  of  their  flock*  who 
had  wandered  unsatisfied  upon  "  barren  mount  .ins 
and  desolate  hills,"  magistrates,  rich  men  ami  poor, 
and  honorable  women  not  a  few."  Fight  years 
from  the  date  last  given,  ministers  of  the  new  society 
preached  the  Gospel  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia, 
und  Africa,  and  bore,  with  heroic  endurance,  persecu- 
tions, imprisonment,  and  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Home,  Malta,  Austria,  Hungary,  etc.  An  authentic 
history  of  their  sufferings  was  collected  by  Joseph 
Ilesse,  and  published.  London,  17.VJ,  in  two  large  folios. 
The  systematic  interference  by  the  state  in  matters  of 
religion  and  conscience,  which  was  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land through  all  the  political  overturning",  caused 
shameless  oppressions  and  wrongs  to  l>e  perj»etrated 
upon  this  |H>aceablo  and  God-fearing  people,  three 
thousand  four  hundred  of  them  at  one  time  Iteing  in- 
carcerated in  filthy  and  unwholesome  prisons,  where 
many  of  them  died  martyrs  to  the  truth.  No  one 
seemed  to  think  of  purchasing  exemption  from  perse- 
cution by  yielding,  even  in  appearance,  a  point  of  prin- 
ciple. 


and  peril  loop. 
The  weakest  of  their  baud  wu  •trung;" 

and,  whilst  men  and  women  were  perishing  in  jails, 
even  the  little  boys  and  girls  would  meet  together  at 
the  places  appointed,  and  in  the  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  early  piety  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  in  spirit 
and  in*  truth.  But  not  even  childhood  was  sacred  from 
religious  intolerance  and  official  interference.  These 
babes  in  Christ  (as  truly  they  might  be  called)  were 
disturbed  at  their  worship,  savagely  threatened,  and 
sometimes  cruelly  beaten. 

The  early  history  of  Friends  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  George  Fox,  and  necessarily  included  in 
the  various  biographies  of  that  remarkable  man.  He 
commenced  his  career  as  a  seeker  after  the  truth,  and 
meeting,  in  Europe  and  America,  with  tnnny  whose 
yearnings  were  similar,  they  were  called  Sftktn.  The 
epithet  of  Quakers  was  given  in  derision,  because  they 
often  trembled  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  infinite 


purity  and  majesty  of  God,  and  this  name,  rather  sulw 
m  it  ted  to  than  accepted  by  them,  has  become  general 
as  a  designation.  "  To  this  man  will  I  look,"  said  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  Isaiah,  "even  to  him  that  is  poor  and 
of  u  contrite  spirit,  and  tmnbleth  at  my  trord."  To 
tremble,  then,  at  the  presence  of  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  especially  w  hen  speaking  in  his  name,  is  not 
to  be  reg.  nlod  ns  any  reproach  ;  but  their  name,  as  a 
body,  is  "  The  ReUi.iutu  Society  nf  Fritndi."  The  spread 
of  the  society  in  North  America  was  rapid,  especially 
nft<  r  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  in  1680  by  Wii- 
lii.m  I'rnn,  w  hose  career  as  a  wise  legislator  is  promi- 
nent in  history,  and  who,  as  a  Christian  philaiithiop^t, 
a  statesman,  n  writer,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  established  a  reputation  which  even  the  vindic- 
tive attacks  of  Macaiilay  could  not  undermine.  A* 
early  as  KI72  George  Fox  found  an  established  settle- 
ment of  Friends  in  Perquimans  County,  N.  C,  which 
pro\*cd  the  germ  of  an  independent  diocese,  or  Yearly 
Meeting,  who?e  numl)ersfrom  that  time  have  iieen  ex- 
emplary upholders,  ut  the  cost  of  persecution  and  much 
loss  of  substance,  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  steadily  testifying  against  slavery  and  war, 
nnd  maintaining  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel.  During 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  their  heroic  firmness  in  refus- 
ing to  bear  arms  was  proof  against  c;uel  tyranny,  so 
that  some  of  these  simple  testimony  -  bearers,  who 
"loved  not  their  li\e»  unto  the  death."  by  meek  yet 
I  rave  endurance  of  tortures  and  privations  have  made 
their  names  historic.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  North 
Carolina,  within  a  very  few  years  (during  and  since 
the  Rebellion),  about  seven  hundred  persons  joined  the 
society  from  convincement.  1  he  membership  of  that 
Yearly  Meeting,  although  many  times  thinned  by  em- 
igration to  free  states,  is  now  a>  out  three  thousand 
i-onls.  The  persecution  of  Friends  in  New  England 
was  so  sanguinary  that 


"Old  Newbury,  »>sd  W  fbld«  a 

An-I  ftilenr*  stre.1,.,  r„„ui  tell  iheir  story 
Of  Milling  «om*n  drugs™]  skmif. 
Gi'.«hcd  by  the  whip  Hcrurm-d,  and  jwy;" 

and  four  Friends  actually  suffered  martyrdom— a  Qua- 
ker woman  of  remarkable  refinement  and  piety,  and 
three  men  of  equal  worth,  being  hang«d  on  Hoston 
Common.  The  number  of  victims  was  likely  to  lie 
increased,  when  proceedings  were  checked  by  a  royal 
mandamus.  ^ 

The  mcmltership  of  the  society  l>ecoming  very  wunV, 
ly  extended,  a  formal  organization  by  a  system  of 
Church  government  became  necessary,  and  George 
Fox  evinced  much  sagacity,  mental  soundness,  and 
spiritual  guidance  in  successful  efforts  to  establish 
rule*  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  meetings 
for  discipline  in  a  harmonious  chain  of  subordination, 
the  highest  and  final  authority  being  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. The  Yearly  Meetings  are,  in  a  sense,  diocesan/ 
having  each  a  defined  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  ii 
dependent  of  each  other  in  their  government  and 
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making  power*,  whilst  by  a  sort  of  common  law  there 
are  principle*  of  discipline  sacred  to  all,  and  member- 
ship in  any  meeting  involves  a  connection  with  the 
society  wherever  existing,  and  may  be  transferred  by 
certificate  when  the  person  claiming  such  credential  is 
not  liable  to  Church  censure. 

The  transac  tion  of  the  business  of  th?sc  meetings  is 
regarded  as  the  Lord's  work;  and  as  he  declared 
"where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  they  regard  his  immediate 
prescne;  with  his  Church  as  the  foundation  of  its  au- 
thority. Hence,  in  these  meetings,  and  in  those  espe- 
cially for  worship,  it  is  held  to  be  necessary  for  ull 
minds  to  be  turned  to  him  who  is  present  by  his  Spirit, 
and  whose  anointing  tcachjth  all  things,  and  alone 
can  enable  his  people  to  serve  him  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  will. 

In  the  ministry  of  tha  Word,  no  Friend  who  is  true 
to  th;  principles  of  the  society  will  speak  without  feel- 
ing a  direct  call  and  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  service.  Under  this  influence,  the  Gospel  ministry 
is  regarded  as  very  precious,  and  a  blessing  to  be  guard- 
ed and  cherished.  Elders  are  appointed,  who  are  be- 
li  -ved  to  Ik>  prudent  persons,  gifted  with  a  discerning 
spirit,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  counsel,  foster,  and  did 
the  ministers,  and  either  to  encourage  or  restrain  the 
vocal  offerings  of  those  who  attempt  to  speak  in  this 
capacity,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  bclbved  to 
be  called  of  God  to  the  work. 

No  system  of  theological  training  is  known  or  could 
be  permitted  among  the  Friends.  They  are  favorable 
to  education,  and  provide  for  its  free  extension  to  tho 
children  of  poor  members;  but  they  regard  it  as  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  select  his  own 
ministers,  and  to  instruct  them  what  they  shall  say. 
It  is,  however,  considered  the  duty  of  all,  and  especial- 
ly of  those  who  stand  us  ambassadors  for  Christ,  to  lie 
diligent  and  prayerful  in  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, through  which  the  man  of  God,  led  as  he  will 
uasuredly  lie  by  the  Spirit  w  hich  gave  them  forth,  will 
be  "thoroughly  furnished  unto  oil  good  works/'  So 
great  is  the  stress  which  Friends  place  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Scriptures,  and  upon  the  bringing  up  of  their 
children  and  others  under  their  care  in  this  practice, 
that  it  is  made  a  matter  of  semi-annual  investigation 
in  all  their  meetings,  and  so  long  ago  as  1754  London 
Yearly  Meeting  enacted  a  rule  of  discipline  that  the 
families  of  jnior  Friends  should  be  provided  with  Bibles 
— a  gratuitous  Scripturo  distribution  which  was  in  ad- 
vance of  any  Bible  Society. 

The  privilege  and  duty  of  prayer,  lwth  secretly  and 
vocally,  under  a  reverent  and  filial  sense  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  engagement,  are  regarded  as  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  It  is  believed  that  "men  oujht 
always  to  pray,"  but  a  jealousy  is  felt  lest  any  should 
in  a  light  and  flippant  way  rush  into  this  exercise. 
He  who  knoweth  what  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask 
him,  will,  if  reverently  waited  upon,  extend  his  kingly 
sceptre  and  put  into  the  heart  the  prayer  of  faith  ;  and 
before  any  one  shall  pray  vocally  in  their  meetings,  as 
mouthpiece  for  ths  people,  it  is  requisite  that  a  direct 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  prompt  the  offer- 
ing, lest  the  words  of  rebuke  l>e  npplieable  :  "  Ye  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  yo  ask  amiss."  The  follow- 
ing clause  in  th?  London  Discipline  expresses  the  creed 
of  the  society  respecting  this  part  of  the  servico  of  Al- 
mighty God : 

"  As  prayer  and  thanksgiving  are  an  important  part 
of  worship,  may  they  be  offered  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
with  a  right  understanding  seasoned  with  grace.  When 
engaged  herein,  let  ministers  avoid  many  words  and 
repetitions,  and  lie  cautious  of  too  often  repeating  the 
high  and  holy  name  of  God  or  his  attributes ;  neither 
let  prayer  be  in  a  formal  or  customary  way,  nor  with- 
out a  reverent  sense  of  divine  influence." 

The  meetings  of  the  society  are  characterized  by 
practical  recognition  of  the  presidency  and  headship 


of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  a  conviction  that  every 
movement  of  the  Iwdy  should  be  dictated  by  its  Head. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  not  at  issue  with  other  or- 
thodox churches  on  the  general  points  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  word  Trinity,  they 
reverently  believe  in  the  Holy  Three:  the  Father,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-l  cgotten  of  the  Father,  by 
whom  are  all  things,  who  is  the  mediator  between  God 
md  man,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  Son — Oxk  Got>,  blessed  forever.  They 
accept  in  its  fullness  the  testimony  of  holy  Scripturo 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  as  the 
promised  Messiah,  the  Woid  made  flesh,  the  atonement 
for  sin,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.  They 
have  no  reliance  upon  any  other  name,  no  hope  of  sal- 
vation that  is  not  based  upon  his  meritorious  death  on 
the  cross.  The  charge  that  they  deny  Christ  to  be  Cod 
William  Penn  denounced  as  "  most  untrue  and  unchar- 
itable," saying,  "We  truly  and  expressly  own  him  to 
lw  so,  according  to  the  Scripture."  As  fully  do  they 
admit  his  humanity,  and  that  he  was  truly  man,  "sin 
only  excepted."  They  to  fuily  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  that  without  the  inward  revelation 
thereof  they  feel  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  God's 
glory,  or  to"  further  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls. 
Without  the  influence  thereof  they  know  not  how  to 
approach  the  Father  through  the  Son,  nor  what  to 
pray  for  as  they  ought.  Their  whole  code  of  lielief 
calls  for  the  entire  surrender  of  the  natural  will  to  the 
guidance  of  the  pure,  unerring  Spirit,  "through  whoso 
renewed  assistance, " says  one  of  their  writers,  "they 
are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to 
stand  perfect  in  their  present  rank."  As  it  was  the 
design  of  Christ,  in  going  to  the  Father,  to  send  as  a 
comforter  his  Spirit  to  his  disciples,  so  it  is  with  his 
Spirit  that  he  baptized  and  doth  baptize  them,  it  being 
impossible,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Friends,  that  an 
outward  ablution  should  wash  from  the  spirit  of  man 
the  stains  of  sin.  Hence  they  attach  importance  only 
to  "the  baptism  which  now  savetb,"and  which  Johji 
the  Baptist  predicted  should  Iks  administered  by  Christ. 
And  it  is  by  his  Spirit,  also,  that  his  followers  are  ena- 
bled to  part  ike  of  the  true  supper  of  the  Lord  :  "Be- 
hold, I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice  and  open  unto  me,  I  will  come  in  and  sup 
with  him,  and  he  shall  sup  with  me."  Tho*  they  hold 
that  tho  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh 
was  the  grand  epoch  and  central  fact  of  time,  and  that 
types,  and  shadows,  and  all  ceremonial  observances, 
which  had  their  place  before  as  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come,  now  that  they  have  been  fulfilled  in 
him,  are  only  shadows  of  those  shadows.  The  typo 
properly  precedes  the  reality,  and  truly  this  was  wor- 
thy of  Ix-lng  foreshadowed;  "  but,"  says  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xiii,  10),  "when  that  which  is  perfect  is  ccme,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  l*e  done  away." 

Their  view  respecting  the  resurrection  may  be  brief- 
ly stated  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  society's  docu- 
ments :  "  Tho  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  l»oth  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked ;  the  one  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  and 
the  other  to  everlasting  misery  and  torment,  agreea- 
bly to  Matt,  xxv,  31  4u";  John  v,  25  30;  1  Cor.  xv, 
12-58.  That  Cod  will  judge  the  world  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
who  will  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
works;  to  them  who  by  patient  continuing  in  well-do- 
ing during  this  life  seek  for  glory  and  honor,  immor- 
tality and  eternal  life;  but  unto  the  contentious  and 
disobedient,  who  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unright- 
eousness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  an- 
guish upon  every  soul  of  man  that  sinneth,  for  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons"  (  Thomas  Evans). 

They  have  ever  regarded  war  as  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  For  this  they  refer  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  example  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  to  the  witness  for  truth  in  their  own  con- 
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sciences,  tested  and  confirmed  by  the  sacred  writings,  whilst  there  is  an  attendance  of  its  meetings  hy  non- 
Thcy  find  that  all  the  emotions  which  are  exercised  in  members  of  3668.  There  are  settlements  of  Friends 
wars  and  fightings  are  traced  to  evil  lust*,  and  are  in-  { in  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  in  several  parts  of 
consistent  with  that  love  which  is  the  substance  of  the  Australasia,  which  all  oiake  annual  reports  to  London 
first,  the  second,  and  the  new  commandment,  which  |  Yearly  Meeting,  and  acknowledge  subordination  to  it. 
"  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,*' and  on  which  "hang  Friends  in  England  are  a  highly  influential  body  in 
all  the  law  and  the  prophet*."  |  proportion  to  their  number.    There  is  a  Yearly  Meet- 

They  consider  oaths  to  lie  inadmissible,  as  being  ing  in  Ireland,  one  in  Canada,  and  nine  in  the  United 
positively  forbidden  by  our  Lord  in  language  not  to  !  States,  viz.,  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  England, 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Western  Indians,  and  Iowa.  The  in- 
crease of  membership  in  the  Western  States  has  been 
rapid  of  late  years,  and  settlements  of  Friends  are 


Us  mistaken,  and  this  testimony  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  inflic  ting  severe  penalties  upon  the  first  Friends. 
When  their  persecutors  failed  to  convict  them  ujwn 
fdse  charges,  it  was  customary  to  administer  the  test- 
oath*  to  them,  on  refusing  to  tike  which  they  were  I  starting  up  in  Kausas,  Missouri,  etc.  The 
thrown  into  prison.  They  decline  to  employ  the  ship  of  the  society  may  be  rated  at  80,000. 
complimentary  and  false  language  of  the  world,  and  ,  In  all  these  Yearly  Meetings,  First-day  Schools  are 
to  apply  to  the  months  and  days  the  names  given  in  conducted  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  exerting  a  wi<to 
honor  of  pagan  g"ds,  preferring  the  numerical  nomen-  evangelical  influence.  In  a  number  of  the  Yearly 
clature  adopted  in  the  Scriptures.  In  dress  they  aim  '  Meetings  these  art*  under  the  direct  care  of  the  so- 
at  plainness  and  simplicity,  avoiding  the  tyranny  of  (  ciety,  and  made  the  subjects  of  annual  statistical  re- 
un  ever-changing  fashion.  As  u  natural  result,  a  de-  ports.  Thus,  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  there  are  115 
gree  of  uniformity  of  dress  prevails  among  them,  bear-  such  schools,  with  710  teachers,  and  61-53  pupils,  of 
ing  much  resemblance  to  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  rise  i  whom  2'W  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the 
of  the  society.  This  approach  to  uniformity,  which  at  i  Y'early  Meeting  of  Western  Indiana  there  are  63  First- 
first  was  unintentional,  came  to  be  cherished  as  a  hedge  day  Schools,  with  6170  pupils,  and  411  teachers.  North 
of  defence  against  worldly  and  ensnaring  association)',  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  es- 
and  a  means  by  which  they  recognised  each  other,  tablishment  of  a  Xormal  First-day  School,  the  benefit 
The  principle  at  stake  is  not  in  the  fashion  of  a  garb,  of  which  has  been  very  decided, 
but  in  simplicity  and  the  avoidance  of  changes  of  fash- |  There  are  in  England  and  Ireland  several  cduca- 
ion.    Were  the  customary  patterns  all  al>andoned  to-  :  tional  institutions  of  merit  under  care  of  the  society. 


day,  and  the  principle  of  simplicity  still  consistently 
adhered  to.  the  kaleidoscope  of  fashion  would  make 
frequent  changes  in  the  people  around  thein,  and 
Friends  would  soon  be  left  as  peculiar  in  their  appear- 
ance as  at  present. 

Whilst  Friends,  aa  good  citizens,  have  cheerfully 
paid  all  legal  assessments  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  and  of  the  poor,  and  have  contributed  abun- 
dantly to  the  various  charities  and  general  claims  of 
benevolence,  they  have  always  been  characterized  by 
their  scrupulous  care  in  relieving  their  own  poor,  so 
that  none  of  their  members  come  upon  the  public  for 
maintenance  or  for  gratuitous  education 


In  this  country  Friends  have  three  colleges,  viz., 
Ilavtrfitrd  Volley*,  Pennsylvania;  Earlhttm  College, 
Richmond,  Ind. ;  and  Wtittur  Coll*pt,  Salem,  Iowa. 
There  are  also  large  boarding-schools  under  the  care 
of  different  Yearly  Meetings,  the  most  noted  of  which 
are  those  of  West  Town,  Pa.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  In  ion 
Spring*.  N.  Y.,  and  AVic  Harden,  N.  C.    (W.  J.  A.) 

FRIENDS  (No. «).—!.  Hutory.— The  origin  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  dates  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century.  George  Fox,  the  chief  in- 
strument in  the  divine  hand  by  whom  it  was  gather- 
ed, was  born  in  Ivcicestershirc,  England,  in  the  year 
16*24.    His  parents  were  pious  members  of  the  Na- 


A  dangerous  tendency  to  *'  hold  the  truth  in  parts"  tional  Church,  and  from  his  childhood  he  was  relig- 
led  a  portion  of  the  society,  in  the  early  part  of  the  iously  inclined.  When  about  nineteen  years  old  he 
present  century,  into  the  error  of  insisting  too  singly  !  was  ied  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  seek  retirement  from  the 
u|kiii  the  precious  doctrine  of  Christ  within  the  hope  world,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  holy 
of  glory,  and  of  denying,  or  at  best  holding  lightly,  a  |  Scriptures,  with  meditation  and  prayer.  In  the  year 
belief  in  his  true  divinity  whilst  incarnate,  and  in  the  i  1647  he  ln-gan  to  appear  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
atoning,  cleansing,  saving  efficacy  of  his  blood  which  and  he  found  many  prepared  to  receive  bis  message  of 
was  shed  for  us.  Thus  Socinianism  gained  a  footing  I  love,  calling  them  away  from  a  reliance  upon  all  rites 
in  the  society,  to  the  grief  of  those  who  held  the  an-  :  and  ceremonies  to  the  word  of  divine  grace,  or  Spirit 
cient  faith,  and  in  1827  an  extensive  and  inuch-to-l*c-  of  Christ,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  salvation.  Converts 
regretted  secession  occurred,  in  »  hich  doctrinal  and  in  large  numbers  w  ere  soon  gathered,  who  met  togeth- 
personal  considerations  were  mingled ;  and,  in  the  ex- :  er  for  divine  worship,  waiting  upon  God  in  silence,  or 
citement  of  the  division,  it  is  believed  that  many  failed  engaging  in  preaching,  prayer,  or  praise,  aa  they  be- 
to  comprehend  the  true  issues,  and  that  not  a  few  who  .  lieved  themselves  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
were  essentially  one  in  faith  were  dissevered  for  life  as  their  ever-present  teacher.  The  persecutions  endured 
regards  church  fellowship.   Thus  two  entirely  distinct  by  the  early  Friends,  lioth  in  Eutope  and  America, 


societies  now  exist,  each  claiming  exclusive  right  to 
the  same  name,  and  causing  confusion  among  other 
professors  as  to  their  identity.  In  this  secession  por- 
tions of  six  out  of  ten  Yearly  Meeting*  then  existing 
joined  with  the  body  popularly  designated  by  the 
name  of  their  leader  (though  they  have  never  acknowl- 


were  exceedingly  severe,  and  were  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  absenting  themselves  from  the  Established 
Church,  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  openly  attending  their 
own  religious  meetings  when  prohibited  by  law,  and 
declining  to  take  oaths  of  any  kind,  or  to  engage  in 
militarv  service.    ''  Between  the  years  16,'iOand  W\ 


edged  the  title).    In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  about  fourteen  thousand  of  this  people  suffered  by  fine 

two  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings  then  existing,  and  imprisonment,  of  which  number  more  than  three 

no  schism  occurred.  hundred  died  in  jail,  not  to  mention  cruel  mocking*, 

There  are  thirteen  independent  Yearly  Meetings  of  buffetings,  scourging?,  and  afflictions  innumerable." 

the  HeligiouB  Society  of  Friends.    The  oldest  of  these  It  has  been  estimated  that,  at  the  death  of  George 

is  that  of  London,  the  records  of  which  are  preserved  Fox  in  the  year  16W),  the  number  of  Friends  in  Eumpo 

from  the  year  1672.    This  Ivody  is  regarded  by  the  and  America  was  aliout  75. 000,  and  that  10,000  of  tbe^e 

others  with  respectful  affection  as  the  mother  of  Year-  inhabited  the  British  colonics.    They  afterwards  de- 

ly  Meetings,  and  its  General  Epistle  of  Christian  Coun-  dined  in  the  mother  country,  and  greatly  increased  in 

sel,  which  is  issued  annually,  is  gladly  received,  repuh-  America,  where  they  l»ecame  most  numerous  in  Penn- 

lished,  and  circulated  by  nearly  all  the  co-ordinate  !  sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  North  Caro- 

The  number  of  members  in  England  U  15,453,  lina. 
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In  the  year  1837  a  schism  took  place  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  afterwards  extended  to  most  of 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  America.  The  space  al- 
lotted for  this  article  will  not  suffice  to  give  an  intelli- 
gible account  of  it  (see  Jauney's  1/itt.  of  Frimtlt,  vol. 
iv.  The  part  relating  to  the  separation  has  been  re- 
published in  a  small  volume  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Phil- 
adelphia). At  the  timo  of  the  separation,  those  who 
took  the  name  of  Orthodox  Friends  were  in  the  West- 
ern States  the  more  numerous ;  but  in  the  Atlantic 
sea-hoard  States  they  were  less  numerous  than  those 
who  are  by  some  called  Hicksites,  but  who  persistently 
refuse  to  acknowled-.'e  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Friends  or  Quaker*.  It  is'of  this  branch  only  that  we 
now  treat. 

II.  Doctrines.— We  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  early 
Friemls,  as  expounded  in  the  writings  of  Fox,  Penn. 
Penning  ton,  and  Barclay.  A  committee  which  repre- 
sents Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  recently  so  far 
approved  of  a  "Summary  of  Christian  Doctrines," 
from  which  the  following  abstract  is  taken,  as  to  order 
its  purchase  for  distribution : 

The  Scri}tturt$. — The  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
from  its  rue  to  the  present  day,  has  always  maintain- 
ed its  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  divina  authority 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  referring  to  thorn  for  proof  of 
its  principles,  and  acknowledging  them  to  l>e  the  only 
fit  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines.  Wo  do  not 
c:ill  them  the  Word  of  God,  because  this  appellation  is 
applied  by  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  to  that  Eternal 
Power  by  which  the  world*  were  made;  for  "  In  the 
beginning  wm  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God." 

We  assign  to  the  Scriptures  all  the  authority  they 
claim  for  themselves,  which  is  chiefly  expressed  in  the 
following  texts:  "Whatsoever  things  were  written 
aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we, 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might 
have  hope"  (Rom.  xv,  4).  "The  holy  Scriptures  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (2  Tim.  Hi.  15  17).  "All  Scrip- 
ture given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works"  (Barclay's 
Apology*  prop,  iii,  §  5). 

In  the  advices  Issued  by  our  several  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, tha  Scriptures  ore  very  frequently  and  e  iroestly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  our  members.  In 
the  year  1854,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  after  re- 
ferring to  "  those  sublime  truths  which  are  recorded  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,"  thus  continues:  "  In  these  inval- 
uable writings  we  find  the  only  authentic  record  of  the 
early  history  of  our  race,  the  purest  strains  of  devo- 
tional poetry,  and  the  sublime  discourses  of  the  Son  of 
(iod.  Their  frequent  perusal  was  therefore  especially 
urg«*i  upon  our  younger  member*,  who  were  encour- 
aged to  seek  for  the  guidance  of  divine  grace,  by 
which  ulone  we  realize  in  our  experience  the  saving 
truths  they  cootdn." 

In  the  year  lsft.3,  the  following  minute  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  was  sent  down  to  its  subordinate 
meetings,  viz.:  "We  have  been  reminded  that  this 
Yearly  Meeting  has  at  various  tim  -s  issued  udvires 
to  its  member*  inciting  them  to  the  frwjuent  reading 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
always  been  acknowledged  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  believe  it  is  not  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  dwell 
npon  defects,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  sacred 
records,  but  rather  to  use  them  as  they  were  intended, 
*  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instru.  tion  in  righteous- 
ness' remembering  that  it  is  only  through  the  o]  >i  ra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon  our  hearts  that  they 
can  be  mode  availing  to  us  in  the  promotion  of  our  sal- 
Tat  ion." 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Rules  of 
Discipline  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in 


;  Philadelphia:  "If  any  in  membership  with  ns  shall 
blaspheme,  or  speak  profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ 
j  Jesus,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  or  she  ought  early  to  Us 
;  tenderly  treated  with  for  their  instruction,  and  the 
1  convincement  of  their  understanding,  that  they  may 
I  experience  repentance  aud  forgiveness ;  but  should 
■  any,  notwithstanding  this  brotherly  labor,  persist  in 
|  their  error,  or  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
;  iour  Jestu  Christ,  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures ;  as  it  is 
manifest  they  are  not  one  in  faith  with  us,  the  month- 
ly meeting  where  the  party  belongs,  having  extended 
due  care  for  the  help  and  beiietit  of  the  individual  with- 
out effect,  ought  to  declare  the  same,  and  issue  their 
testimony  accordingly." 

Immediatr  Reeelttum. — The  highest  privilege  grant- 
ed to  man  is  tliat  of  entering  into  communion  witli  the 
Author  of  his  being.    "  Ye  are  the  temples  of  the  liv- 
ing God,"  writes  the  apostle  Paul ;  "as  God  hath  said, 
I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  thein,  and  1  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  bo  my  people"  (2  Cor.  vi,  10). 
"  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him,"  s.iys 
the  beloved  disciple,  "abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not 
i  that  any  man  teach  you ;  but  as  the  same  anointing 
I  Uacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie, 
;  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him" 
;  (1  John  it,  27). 

In  the  ordering  of  divine  Providence,  instrumental 
msans  are  often  employed  to  convey  religious  truth, 
such  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  hut  in  all  cases 
the  good  offected  is  from  the  immediate  operations  of 
divine  grace  upon  tha  heart  or  conscience.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  but  from 
immediate  revelation.  "  No  man  can  come  to  me," 
said  Jesus,  "except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me 
draw  him."  This  drawing  of  the  Father  is  the  opera- 
tion of  his  Spirit,  for  "  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  even'  man  to  profit  withal"  (1  Cor.  xii.  7). 
To  the  wicked  he  comes  as  a  reprover  for  sin,  a  "  spirit 
of  judgment  and  a  spirit  of  burning,"  but  to  the  pray- 
erful and  ol>edient  as  a  comforter  in  righteousness. 

The  Origiwd  an<l  Present  Sttite  of  Mnn. — It  is  a 
scriptural  doctrine  that  neither  righteousness  nor  un- 
righteousness cau  l>e  transmitted  by  inheritance,  but 
everj*  man  shall  be  judged  according  to  hLs  deeds. 
Th9  language  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  very  clear  on 
this  point.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall  not 
have  occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel." 
.  .  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge."  ..."  Ik-hold,  all  souls 
are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of 
the  son  is  mine:  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  .  . 
"  The  itrnt  thall  wit  bear  th-  iwgui'y  of  the  father,  neither 
shall  the  father  l>ear  the  iniquity  of  the  son  :  the  right- 
eousness of  the  righteous  shall  lie  n|<on  him.  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  u|wn  him"  (Ezck. 
xviii,  2  25). 

Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  ;  he  was  pure, 
benevolent,  and  blissful,  and  he  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  communion  with  (iod,  that  is,  to  partake  of  "the 
tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  piradise  of 
God"  (Rev.  ii,  7).    But.  although  he  was  made  a  free 
agent,  he  was  not  to  l>e  so  independent  of  (iod  as  to 
know  of  himself  good  or  evil  without  divine  direction. 
And  when  he  presumed  to  set  up  his  own  will,  and  to 
lie  governed  by  it  in  opjiosition  to  the  divine  will,  he 
(umime'i  the  plttrr  of  G<*i,  and  having  thus  turned  away 
1  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  ceased  to  partake  of"  the  tree 
of  life,"  and  consequently  died  a  spiritual  death.  It 
was  then  h«  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
'  prediction,  "  /«  the  diy  thou  ente*t  thereof  then  shalt 
surely  die;"  for  "to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but 
J  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace." 
I     Animal  propensities  may  lie  transmitted  from  pa- 
rents to  children,  but  the  Scriptures  il  it  teach  that 

I  we  inherit  any  guilt  from  Adam,  or  from  any  of  our 
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ancestors ;  nor  do  we  feel  any  compunction  fur  their 
sins.  The  language  of  our  Saviour  clearly  implies 
that  little  children  are  innocent,  for  "of  audi,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  /Heine  Briny. — The  unity,  omnipresence,  om- 
nipotence, and  omniscience  of  God,  the  only  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  of  l»th  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
He  declares  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  "  Thua  saith 
the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  his  Maker."  ...  "I, 
even  I,  am  the  l.ord,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Sav- 
iour." .  .  .  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  vour  Redeemer,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel"  <  I*a.  xliii,  11, 14 >.  These  dec- 
larations are  reiterated  and  con  tinned  in  the  New 
Testament.  "Jesus  answered,  The  first  of  all  the 
commandments  is, '  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord,'  "  etc.  (Mark  xii,  2!»). 

That  spiritual  influence  or  medium  by  which  the 
Most  High  communicates  his  will  to  man  is  called  hi* 
Word,  and  the  same  term  is  applied  to  his  creative 
power,  by  which  all  things  were  made.  The  unity  of 
the  Eternal  Word,  or  Logos,  with  God,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  light  which  emanates  from  the  sun ;  for 
*'  God  is  li^ht,"  and  of  Christ  it  is  said,  "  In  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  The  connec- 
tion between  the  great  luminary  of  the  solar  system 
and  the  li^bt  proceeding  from  him  is  so  perfect  that 
we  apply  the  term  Sun  to  them  both.  So,  in  relation  to 
the  Eternal  Wont,  which  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God,  it  is  a  m  inifestation  of  his  wisdom 
and  |K>wer,  being  called  in  the  Old  Testament  "The 
angel  of  his  presence"  (Isa.  Ixiii,  !*),  "The  Redeemer 
of  his  people;"  and  in  the  New  Testament,  "The  Son 
of  God,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds"  (Heb.  i.  2). 
The  term  Christ  was  also  applied  by  the  apostles  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  manifested  in  men.  For  instance, 
Paul  writ™  of  the  children  of  Israel  under  Moses, 
41  They  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  they 
did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink  ;  for  they  drank 
of  'hat  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that 
rock  was  Christ"  (1  Cor.  x,  4).  Peter  says  that  the 
prophets  "prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come 
unto  you,  searehing  what,  or  what  manner  of  time 
the  Sjiirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
w  hen  it  testified  beforehand  of  the  suflcrins-'B  of  Christ 
ami  the  glory  that  should  follow"  (1  Pet.  i,  11). 

The  most  full  and  glorious  manifestation  of  the  di- 
vine Word,  or  Ix>gos,  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  immacu- 
late Son  of  God,  who  was  miraculously  conceived  and 
liorn  of  a  virgin.  In  him  the  manhood  or  son  of  man 
was  entirely  subject  to  the  divinity.  The  Word  took 
flesh,  or  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  *'  Hp  toi  k  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the 
need  of  Abraham."  .  .  .  "Of  whom,  as  concerning 
the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God,  blessed 
forever."  Ileing  ''in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin,"  he  was  an  example  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations,  "a  man  approved  of  God  by 
miracles,  wonders,  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him." 
The  intimate  union  between  Christ  and  his  Church  is 
illustrated  in  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul  by  two 
similitudes :  that  of  a  Iwdy  bavimr  many  members,  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head ;  and  that  of  a  temple, 
of  which  he  is  the  chief  cornerstone.  The  holy  man- 
hood of  Christ,  that  is,  the  soul  of  him  in  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwelt  without  measure,  is  now,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  head,  or  chief  member  of  that  spirit- 
ual body  which  is  made  up  of  the  faithful  servants  of 
God  of  all  ajjes  ami  nations. 

"There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim.  ii,  f>).  As 
Moses  was  a  mediator  to  ordain  the  lesjal  di*j>ensiition, 
so  Jesus  Christ  was  and  is  the  Mediator  of  the  nrw 
covenant;  first,  to  proclaim  and  exemplify  it  in  the 
day  of  his  outward  advent;  and.  secondly,  through 
all  time,  in  the  ministration  of  his  Spirit. 

"The  Spirit  itself  raaketh  intercession  for  us  wHh 


groaning*  which  cannot  lie  uttered.  And  he  that 
searcbeth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  because  he  muketh  intercession  for  the  taint* 
according  to  the  will  of  God"  (Rom.  viii,  26). 

When  the  apostles  went  forth  preaching  Christ  and 
his  spiritual  kingdom,  they  attributed  to  his  name  or 
jKjwcr  their  wonderful  success.  Acts  ii,  32,  33;  hr, 
10,  11,  18:  "This  is  the  stone,"  said  Peter  to  tiw 
rulers,  "  which  was  set  at  naught  of  you  builder*, 
which  Is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is 
there  salvation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  w« 
must  be  saved." 

Salvation  by  Christ. — The  great  work  of  the  Messiah 
for  the  salvation  of  men  is  beautifully  port  ayed  in  the 
passage  w  hich  ho  read  from  Isaiah  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  mc,  be- 
cause he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  u>  th« 
poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  lilierty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  1-ord" 
(Luke  iv,  18, 19).  He  came  to  establish  a  spiritual  king- 
dom of  truth  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and 
thereby  to  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  evil.  A  work 
of  reformation  was  then  begun  which  haa  not  cea»ed 
to  this  day,  though  often  obstructed  and  retard* d. 
Then  was  laid  the  foundation  on  which  succeeding 
generations  have  built,  and  no  moral  reform  of  any 
value  or  permanency  can  take  place  unless  it  be 
founded  on  Christian  principles. 

Another  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  referred  to  by  tht 
evangelist  Matthew  as  having  been  fulfilled  by  the 
mi  ac'.es  of  Christ.  He  says,  "  When  the 
come  they  brought  unto  him  many  that  were 
ed  with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his 
word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick  ;  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  s[>oken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  say- 
ing, Himself  took  our  infinnities  aud  bare  our  sick- 
nesses" (Matt,  viii,  16).  As  in  the  outward  relation 
he  took  away  the  infirmities  of  the  people  and  healed 
their  sickness*?,  so  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  relation 
he  heals  the  maladies  of  the  sou),  and  raises  it  frvm 
death  in  sin  to  a  life  of  righteousness. 

The  great  object  of  the  Messiah's  advent  is  thus 
declared  by  himself:  "To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  l*ar 
witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice"  (John  xviii,  37).  He  could  not 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  among  that  corrupt  and  per- 
verse people  without  suffering  for  it.  He  foresaw 
that  they  would  put  him  to  death,  and  he  went  forward 
calmly  doing  his  Father's  will,  leading  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice,  wounded  for  the  transgressions  of  the  people, 
baptized  spiritually  in  suffering  for  tbem.  and  finally 
enduring  on  the  cross  the  agonies  of  a  lingering  death, 
thus  scaling  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  His  obedi- 
ence in  drinking  the  cup  of  suffering  was  acceptable  to 
God,  for  "  be  hath  loved  us  and  hath  triveu  himself  for 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  s-weel- 
smellint;  savor"  (Eph.  v,  2). 

It  was  to  reconcile  man  to  God  by  removing  the  en- 
mity from  (man's)  his  heart  that  Jesus  Christ  lived, 
and  taught,  and  suffered,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  still  manifested  as  a  Redeemer  from 
the  l»ondage  of  corruption.  Hcncw  the  ai**tle  says. 
"  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self, not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,  and  hath 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation."  .  .  . 
"  We  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  1>©  ye  reconciled  to 
God"  (2  Cor.  v,  19,  20).  It  is  in  man  that  the  change 
must  be  wrought  and  the  reconciliation  effected,  for 
there  can  be  no  change  in  Deity. 

"  If,  when  we  were  enemies,"  says  Paul,  "we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  much  more, 
l>cing  reconciled,  we  shall  be  nirrdbyhis  lift"  (Rom.  v. 
10);  for  "  in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light 
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of  men"  (John  i,  4),  It  is  the  life  of  God,  or  spirit  of 
truth  revealed  in  the  soul,  which  purifies  and  saves 
from  sin.  This  life  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
blood ;  for,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  "  the  blood  is 
the  life."  And  when  Jesus  told  the  people, 41  Kxccpt 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  hU  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  ho  alluded  to  the  life  and  pow- 
er of  God  which  dwelt  in  him,  and  spake  through  him. 
*  In  explanation  of  this,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  It  is 
the  Spirit  that  quickencth  ;  the  flesh  protiteth  nothing: 
the  words  that  I  speak  uuto  you,  they  arc  npirit  and 
they  are  life." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sinner  cannot  come  into  a 
state  of  concord  with  God  nntil  the  sinful  nature  is  re- 
moved, and  that  nothing  can  remove  it  but  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dealings  of  the  Most 
Huh  with  the  children  of  men  are  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  the  pirable  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  bad  wan- 
dered fur  from  his  father's  house,  and  spent  his  sul>- 
stunce  in  riotous  living.  When  he  came  to  himself, 
and  determined  to  go  back,  confessing  his  sins,  and  of- 
fering to  liecome  as  one  of  the  hired  servants,  his  father 
did  not  stand  off  and  order  him  to  bo  punished,  neither 
did  he  lay  his  punishment  upon  the  other  son  who  had 
been  faithful ;  but  his  compassion  was  awakened  by  his 
penitence  and  the  sufferings  he  bad  brought  upon  him- 
self, and  "  while  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off  he  ran  and 
f»dl  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him."  The  conduct  of  the 
parent,  as  represented  in  this  parable,  answers  exactly 
to  the  divine  character,  and  corresponds  entirely  with 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  filled  with  the 
divine  perfections.  But  the  doctrine  that  God  cannot, 
or  will  not  forgive  sins  without  a  compensation  or  sat- 
isfaction, and  that  man,  not  being  able  to  make  this 
satisfaction,  it  was  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  ap- 
)x>inted  or  given  up  to  bo  killed  for  this  purpose,  is  so 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  character,  that  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God. 
It  appears  to  deprive  the  Deity  of  that  infinite  love 
which  is  his  most  endearing  attribute;  and  if  a  human 
parent  were  to  act  upon  the  same  principle  towards  his 
children,  we  could  not  justify  his  conduct. 

When  the  sinful  miturt  in  man  is  slain  by  the  power 
of  God  being  raised  into  dominion  in  us,  then  is  divine 
justice  satisfied,  for  there  is  nothing  vindictive  in  the 
character  of  the  Dotty.  He  does  not  afflict  bis  crea- 
tures for  any  other  purpose  than  their  own  reforma- 
tion or  purification,  and,  when  that  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, he  is  ready  to  pardon  his  repenting  children. 
The  only  sure  ground  of  acceptance  is  the  new  birth ; 
for,  when  Christ's  kingdom  is  established  within  us, 
then  his  righteousness  becomes  ours ;  not  by  imputa- 
tion, but  by  our  becoming  really  "  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine nature"  (2  Pet.  i,  4).  "Not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour"  (Titus 
Hi,  5). 

Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, — Friends  believe 
that  the  "  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"  is  the  ouly  baptism  essential  to  sal- 
vation. "There  is  one  Lord, one  faith,  on*  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  through 
all,  and  in  you  all"  (Eph.  iv,  5,  6).  The  baptism  of 
Christ  is  inward  and  spiritual,  as  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  texts:  Matt,  iii,  11, 12;  Acts  i,  5;  xviii,  25, 
20 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  13 ;  vi,  11 ;  Col.  ii,  20, 23 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  21. 

We  have  no  grounds  to  believe  that  "  the  passovcr" 
which  Jesus  ate  with  his  disciples  was  intended  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  Christian  Church ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  he  instituted  a  new  ceremony  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  conformed  to  the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  not 
abrogated  until  his  crucifixion,  when  he  blotted  out 
the  handwriting  of  ordinances,  and  "  took  it  out  of  the 
way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross"  (Col.  li,  14).  "Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock," says  Christ;  "if  any 
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man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  In 
to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me"  (Rev. 
iii,  20).  This  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  new 
wine  of  the  kingdom  and  the  bread  of  life  are  distrib- 
uted to  sustain  the  soul. 

III.  Worship,  Discipline,  etc. — The  author  of  Chris- 
tianity has  prescribed  no  set  form  of  worship,  enjoining 
only  that  it  must  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Friends 
have  adopted  silence  as  the  basis  of  public  worship,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  free  from  the  objections  that  exist 
against  all  prescribed  forms ;  that  it  givee  to  each  wor- 
shiper an  opportunity  for  self-examination  and  secret 
prayer,  with  the  lienetit  that  results  from  the  sympa- 
thy of  other  minds  present;  and  that  it  affords  the 
best  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  fcifts  in 
preaching,  prayer,  or  praise. 

The  Christian  ministry  can  be  rightly  exercised  by 
those  only  who  have  received  a  call  and  qualification 
from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Joe),  quoted  by  Peter,  is  fulfilled  under  the  Gospel : 
"  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I 
will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy."  As  it  was  in  the 
primitive  Church,  so  it  is  now  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
women  as  well  as  men  are  permitted  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  No  salary  or  pecuniary  compensation  is  al- 
lowed to  ministers,  but  those  who  travel  in  the  service 
of  the  Gospel  may  partake  of  the  needful  hospitality  or 
assistance  of  their  friends. 

Testimonies.— The  testimonies  of  Friends  against 
war,  slavery,  oaths,  lotteries,  and  the  use,  as  a  bever- 
age, of  intoxicating  drinks,  as  also  against  vain  fash- 
ions, corrupting  amusements,  and  flattering  titles,  arc 
founded  on  Christian  principles,  and  have  been  found 
salutary  in  practice. 

Discipline.— The  system  of  Church  government  ex- 
isting in  this  society  is  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine, 41  One  is  your  Master,  oven  Christ,  and  all  ye  arc 
brethren."  There  is  no  distinction  like  that  of  cleric 
and  laity,  but  all  the  members  of  both  texts  have  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  the  body.  In  meetings  for  discipline  the  men  and 
women  meet  in  separate  apartments,  and  are  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  the  body,  each  transacting  the  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  its  own  sex;  but,  in  some  cases, 
when  needful,  they  act  in  concert,  by  the  appointment 
of  joint  committees  of  men  and  women.  The  co-oper- 
ation of  women  in  the  administration  of  discipline  has 
been  found  salutary  in  many  respects,  but  especially 
in  promoting  among  them  self-reliance  and  dignity  of 
character. 

IV.  Statistic*.— We  have  six  Yearly  Meetings,  con- 
nected by  epistolary  correspondence,  but  independent 
of  each  other  in  regard  to  discipline.  The  aggregate 
membership  of  these  is  about  35,000. 

Large  numbers  of  persons  not  members,  hot  who  af- 
filiate with  us  in  religions  profession,  regularly  attend 
our  meetings  for  divine  worship. 

We  have,  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Rnltimore,  and  Richmond,  Indiana,  extensive  and  well- 
sustained  schools,  adapted  to  a  high  standard  of  u«efnl 
and  practical  edncation.  There  are  also  numerous 
schools  of  varied  character  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Swarthmore  College,  situated  about  eight  miles 
south-west  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  line  of  the  West- 
chester Railroad,  is  designed  for  three  hnndred  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  Here  our  children,  and  those  intrusted 
to  our  charge,  may  receive  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ough collegiate  education,  under  the  guarded  care  of 
members  of  our  religious  society.    (S.  M.  J.) 

FRIENDS,  PROGRESSIVE.  A  religious  society 
organised  in  1853,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  as  a  result, 
in  part,  of  a  division  in  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  ("  Hicksitc").  The  division  was  caused  by 
differences  of  opinion  upon  questions  of  reform  and 
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pn>gTP»« ;  tbe  official  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  [  upon  fear  or  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  essential 


generally  discouraging  activity  in  temperance,  anti- 
slavery,  and  other  similar  organization*,  while  a  large 
proportion— in  many  localities  a  majority— of  the  laity 
were  warmly  in  favor  of  co-operating  with  them. 
After  years  of  contention,  the  two  parties  in  Kennett 
Monthly  Meeting  fell  asunder,  and  linally,  iu  1853,  an 
association  was  organized  under  the  name  of  "  Penn- 
sylvania Yearly  Meeting  of  Progressive  Friend*." 
The  new  society  opened  its  doors  to  all  who  recognised 
the  equal  brotherhood  of  the  human  family,  without 
regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condition,  and  who  acknowl- 
edged the  duty  of  defining  and  illustrating  their  faith 
in  God,  not  by  assent  to  a  creed,  but  by  lives  of  per- 
sonal purity,  and  works  of  beneficence  and  charity. 
It  disavowed  any  intention  or  expectation  of  binding 
its  members  together  by  agreement  as  to  theological 
opinions,  and  declared  that  it  would  seek  its  bond  of 
union  in  "  identity  of  object,  oneness  of  spirit  in  re- 


equality  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  though,  for  the  sake 
of  order  and  discipline,  the  organization  of  tbe  Church 
was  held  to  be  necessary.  They  often  appealed  to  the 
declaration  of  Christ  (John  xv,  15),  "  Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
bis  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you ;"  and  from  this  probably  arose  their 
name,  which  was  not  intended  to  designate  an  exclu- 
sive party  or  sect,  but  simply  to  denote  a  certain  stage 
of  spiritual  life,  the  stage  of  disinterested  love  to  God. 
From  this  association  went  forth  monks  and  ecclesias- 
tics who  cherished  a  lively  interest  in  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  laity,  preached  in  the  German  lan- 
guage (the  vernacular  of  the  people),  and  latored  not 
only  to  educate  the  people  to  perform  their  duties  as 
required  by  the  Church  laws,  and  to  all  manner  of 
good  works,  but  also  "  to  lead  them  forward  to  a 


life  according  to  their  own  understanding  of  it' 
From  their  number  also  went  forth  "those  priests 
who,  scorning  to  be  troubled  by  the  common  scru- 
ples during  the  time  of  the  papal  interdict,  and  amid 
the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  bestowed  the  con- 
solations of  religion  on  the  forsaken  people"  (Nean- 


spect  to  the  practical  duties  of  life,  the  communion  deeper  eaj*rit*ce  of  Christianity,  to  a  truly  divine 
of  soul  with  soul  in  a  common  love  of  the  beautiful  ' 
and  true,  and  a  common  aspiration  after  moral  excel- 
lence." It  disclaimed  all  disciplinary  authority, 
whether  over  individual  members  or  local  associa- 
tions ;  it  set  forth  no  forme  or  ceremonies,  and  made 
no  provision  for  the  ministry  aa  an  order  distinguished 

from  the  laity ;  it  set  its  face  against  every  form  of  der,  Church  History,  vol.  v).  Many  of  their  lenders 
occlesiasticism,  and  denounced  as  the  acme  of  supersti-  wete  in  close  connection  with  convents,  especially 
tious  Imposture  the  claim  of  churches  to  hold  an  or-  those  of  F.ugenthal  and  Maria  Medingcn,  near  Nurem- 
ganic  relation  to  God  and  to  speak  by  his  authority,  berg;  and  it  is  said  that  Agnes,  the  widow  of  king  An- 
maintaining  that  such  bodies  are  purely  human,  the  drew  of  Hungary,  and  various  knights  and  burghers, 
repositories  of  no  power  save  that  rightly  conferred  were  in  close  connection  with  this  association.  But 
upon  them  by  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  com-  '  foremost  among  their  leaders  was  the  Dominican  monk 
posed.  Besides  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  includes  Tauler  (q.  v.),  of  Strasburg,  who  spent  his  life  in 
persons  living  in  places  widely  distant  from  each  oth-  preaching  and  teaching  with  wonderful  success  in  the 
er,  there  is  a  local  association,  which  meets  for  worship  country  extending  from  his  native  city  to  Cologne, 
atLongwood,  near  Hamorton,  on  every  First  day,  and,  and  whose  influence  is  to  this  day  active  among  his 
during  a  Urge  portion  of  every  year,  maintains  a  First-  countrymen  by  means  of  his  admirable  sermons,  which 
day  School  for  children.  This  local  Itody  has  never  are  still  widely  read.  Much  of  his  religious  fervor 
employed  a  religious  teacher,  though  there  is  nothing  ■  and  light  he  himself  attributed  to  the  instruction  of 
in  the  principles  of  the  organization  to  forbid  such  a  his  friend,  Nicholas  of  Basel  (q.  v.),  a  layman,  whom 
step  whenever  its  members  may  think  it  necessary  or  Schmidt,  in  his  work  twlow  cited,  mentions  as  the 
expedient.  Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect  is  1  greatest  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  Friends  of  God.  lie  has 
neither  expected  nor  desired,  it  being  held  that  the  ar;  often  been  culled  a  Waldiiisian.  but  Schmidt  denies 
rangemcnts  for  meetings  should  be  in  every  case  adapt-  this,  and  says  that  the  only  sympathy  which  any  of 
ed  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  tastes  of  the  communities  the  Friends  of  God  had  with  the  W  aldensians  was  anti- 
in  which  they  are  held.  The  division  in  the  Society  sac<  rd<itali.-m.  On  the  strength  of  documents  which 
of  Friends  was  not  confined  to  Kennett  Monthly  Meet-  Schmidt  hi*  lately  discovered,  the  Friends  of  God  are 
ing,  but  extended  to  every  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  body,  said  to  have  been  "mystics  to  the  height  of  mysti- 
As  early  as  1KJ9,  that  division  led  to  the  organization,  cism  :  each  believer  was  in  direct  union  with  God, 
at  Green  Plain,  Ohio,  of  a  society  exactly  similar  to  ,  with  the  Trinity,  not  the  Holy  Ghost  alone."  He 
that  of  the  Progressive  Friends,  but  under  a  differ-  1  says  also, "  they  were  faithful  to  the  whole  mediaeval 
ent  name.  This  society  is  now  extinct.  At  Junius,  imaginative  creed :  transubstantiation,  worship  of  the 
near  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  year,  a  society  of  Virgin  and  saints,  and  Purgatory.  Their  union  with 
"Congregational  Friends"  was  formed.  This  society  the  Deity  was  not  that  of  pantheism,  or  of  passionate 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  "  Progressive  Friends,"  love ;  it  was  rather  through  the  fantasy.  They  had 
and,  at  a  later  day,  that  of  "Friends  of  Human  Prog-  |  wonders,  visions, special  revelations,  prophecies.  Their 
res*,"  by  which  it  is  still  known.  In  Salem,  Colum-  I  peculiar  heresy  was  the  denial  of  all  special  preroga- 
biana  County,  Ohio,  in  1862,  a  society  called  "  Pro-  tive  to  the  clergy  except  tbe  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
gressivc  Friends"  was  organized,  which  had  but  a  ,  ments ;  the  layman  had  equal  sanctity,  equal  commu- 
brief  existence.  In  North  Collins,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  !  nion  with  the  Deity,  saw  visions,  uttered  prophecies, 
there  is  a  society  bearing  the  name  of  "Friends  of  J  .  .  .  Neither  were  they  Bible  Christians;  they  hon- 
Human  Progress,"  which,  in  its  principles,  la  very  ored  and  loved  the.  Bible,  but  sought  and  obtain- 
similar  to  the  "  Progressive  Friends."    (O.J.)  i  ed  revelation  beyond  it    They  rejected  one  clause 

Friends  of  God.  In  the  14th  century  a  spirit '  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  Temptations  were  marks  of 
of  mysticism  pervaded  nearly  all  Western  Germany,  I  God  s  favor  not  to  be  deprecated.  But,  though  suf- 
from  the  Low  Countries  to  the  very  borders  ot  Italy,  fering  was  a  sign  of  divine  love,  it  was  not  self-in- 
It  brought  under  its  influence  all  ranks  and  classes,  !  flicted  suffering.  They  disclaimed  asceticism,  self- 
and  led  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  an  extensive  maceration,  self-torture.  All  things  to  the  beloved 
but  unorganized  brotherhood,  the  so-called  Friends  of  were  of  God ;  all  therefore  indifferent"  (Milman,  Lnf- 
God.  Among  their  chief  scats  were  the  cities  of  Stras-  in  Chrutianiiy,  viii,  309).  The  Friends  of  God  ar» 
burg,  Cologne,  Basel,  Constance,  Nuremberg,  and  •  frequently  charged  with  pantheism,  but  Neander  un- 
Nordlingen.  Their  distinguishing  doctrines  were  self-  dertakes  to  defend  them  against  this  charge,  admit - 
renunciation,  the  complete  giving  up  of  self  to  the  will  ting,  however,  that  those  of  them  who  knew  not  how 
of  God,  the  continuous  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  to  "guard  against  the  danger  of  falling  Into  the  uri- 


all  believers,  the  possibility  of  intimate  union  between  j  fathomable  abyss  of  God  unrevealed,  instead  of  bold- 
God  and  man,  the  w  r!l  .  f  all  t<M-'  ti  !um-1  '       fa>t  t"  the  C,  d  • 


reveal*  d  in  Chrl-t,  plunged  hit 
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the  golf  of  pantheistic  self-deification."  And  that  this 
gave  rise  to  "  the  wild,  fanatic,  pantheistic  mysticism, 
which  waa  for  getting  beyond  Christ,  beyond  all  posi- 
tive revelation,  all  Immunization  of  the  divine,  as  we  ; 
see  it  exemplified  pu.ticularly  among  a  portion  of  tho  I 
so-called  Beghards  (q.  v.)  .  .  .  and  the  so-called  Broth-  | 
ere  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.).  Among  those 
of  the  Friends  of  God  who  by  unwise  speculation,  and 
by  an  intoxication  of  self-forgetting  love  discarding 
all  calm  reflection,  "  were  unconsciously  betrayed  into 
effusion*  and  expressions  upon  which  that  wild,  fanat- 
ical pantheism  afterwards  seized  and  fastened  itself," 
is  reckoned  Master  Eckhart  (q.  v.),  from  whoso  writ- 
ings and  sermons  twenty-six  propositions  connected 
with  a  pantheistic  mode  of  thinking,  or  verging  upon 
such  a  mode  of  thinking,  had  been  drawn,  were  for- 
mally condemned.  But  he  promptly  retracted  all 
those  propositions  which  were  found  to  be  heretical  or 
scandalous,  "  and  in  general  submitted  himself  to  be 
corrected  by  the  pope  and  the  Church."  These  "  pan- 
theistic and  quietistic  views"  were  earnestly  opposed 
by  Ruysbroek  (q.  v.)  and  by  Tauler.  The  former  es- 
pecially secured  himself  against  the  danger  of  panthe- 
ism by  the  prominence  he  gives  to  tho  will,  "  which 
he  descrilxs  as  the  main-spring  on  which  all  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  life  depends."  Another  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Friends  of  God  was  the  Dominican  monk 
ileinricb  Suso  (q.  v.),  of  Suabia,  who,  like  Tauler,  gave 
"  prominence  to  the  mediation  of  Christ  as  necessary 
to  the  attaining  to  true  communion  with  God,  and  was 
thus  distinguished  from  those  pantheistic  mystics  who, 
notwithstanding  mediation,  were  for  sinking  directly 
into  the  depths  of  the  divine  essence."  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Friends  of  God  were  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  the  Inquisition  on  the  charge  of  lieing  Beg- 
hards.  Among  these  were  Nicholas  of  Basel  and  two 
of  his  associates,  Martin  of  Heichenau,  and  a  Benedic- 
tine and  follower  of  Martin.  MUman  (Latin  Christi- 
anity, p.  408)  says  that  the  influence  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Friends  of  God,  especially  of  Tauler  and 
his  followers,  were  "  seen  in  the  earnest  demand  for  ref- 
ormation by  the  councils;  the  sullen  estrangement, 
notwithstanding  the  reunion  to  the  sacerdotal  yoke, 
during  the  Hussite  wars;  the  disdainful  neutrality 
when  reformation  by  the  councils  seemed  hopeless;" 
and  that  it  is  especially  "  seen  in  the  remarkable  book 
German  Theology,  attributed  by  Luther  to  Tauler  him- 
self, but  doubtless  of  a  later  period." — Ncander,  Chut-ch 
History,  v,  860;  Herzog,  Reut-EncyhbpaiiU,  r,  159; 
Schmidt,  Gottes/rrunde  itn  xiv  Jahrhumlfrt  (Jena,  1&55); 
Pfeiffer,  Deutsche  Mystilxr  des  14  and  15  Jahrh. ;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  viii,  30<J;  Kurtz,  Church  Hist. 
i,  4*4;  Bonnet,  in  Methoditt  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1869,  p. 
45  sq. ;  Theologia  Germ  tnica,  edit,  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer  and 
transl.  by  Susanna  Winkworth.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Friends  of  Light.  See  Free  Coxgreoatioxs. 

Fries,  Jacob  Friederich,  an  eminent  German, 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Barby  August  23, 177il.  He 
was  at  first  private  tutor  in  Switzerland,  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  1804,  then  successively  profess- 
or of  mathematics  at  Heidelberg  in  1805,  and  of  the- 
oretical philosophy  at  Jena  in  1816.  In  1819  he  was 
deposed  for  political  reasons,  but  restored  in  1824  as 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and 
died  there  August  10th,  1843.  The  personal  relig- 
ious life  of  Fries  was  not  a  happy  one.  His  father 
was  a  Moravian,  but  died  when  the  son  was  only  five 
years  old.  The  school  education  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected seems  to  have  estranged  him  from  Christianity 
when  quite  young.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  wrote : 
"The  lectures  of  Garre  on  imagination  and  supersti- 
tion have  changed  my  religious  sentiments.  All  the 
religious  system  in  which  I  was  bred  has  been  over- 
thrown ;  but  this  causes  me  no  uneasiness.  It  was 
easy  for  me  to  throw  the  atonement  overboard ;  I 
havo  never  had  any  dread  of  God ;  the  thought  of  the  J 


Holy  One  lias  always  been  to  me  a  thought  of  peace." 
In  1799,  when  his  mother  died,  he  wrote :  "The  belief 
in  a  reunion  I  leave  to  others;  I  am  not  phantast 
enough  to  hold  it."  Yet  in  1806  he  wrote  to  a  Mora- 
vian brother :  "  My  peace  cannot  compare  with  yours ; 
the  deserted  Penates  will  probably  punish  me  for  a 
long  time  yet."  A  sketch  of  his  life  has  recently  ap- 
peared, by  E.  L.  D.  Henke,  J.  F,  Fries  aus  stinem 
htmdschriJVichen  Aachlasse  dargttteUt  (Leipzig,  18(57, 
8vo). 

The  professed  aim  of  Fries  In  philosophy  was  to  give 
a  firmer  Imsis  to  Kant's  system  than  that  philosopher 
himself  had  laid  down.  "  He  found  two  faults  with 
Kant :  1st.  The  vicious  logical  arrangement  of  bis  doc- 
trine, by  which  he  makes  the  value  of  his  categories  to 
depend  on  transcendental  proofs,  and  that  of  Ids  ideas 
on  moral  proofs,  instead  of  rising,  without  any  proof, 
to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  reason.  On  this  point 
Fries  approaches  the  views  of  Jacobi.  2d.  The  con- 
founding of  psychological  ideas  with  philosophy,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  not  properly  distinguishing  the  aids 
that  psychology  furnish  to  metaphysics  from  metaphys- 
ics themselves.  He  regarded  the  life  and  independence 
of  Kant's  practical  philosophy  as  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  his  system.  Fries  maintains  that  he  has  rem- 
edied the  errors  of  Kant,  and  that  he  has  placed  the 
doctrine  of  faith,  which  is  the  focus  of  all  philosophical 
conviction,  on  a  solid  basis.  And  he  asserts  that  he 
has  effected  this  by  means  of  researches  carried  on  in 
the  spirit  of  Kant  himself.  Fries,  as  well  as  Kant, 
makes  the  limits  of  science  his  starting-point ;  hence  he 
arrives  at  pure  faith  of  reason  in  that  which  is  eternal, 
a  faith  that  is  strengthened  by  presentiment  (A  hnung). 
Knowledge,  or  science,  is  only  concerned  with  sensu- 
ous phenomena ;  the  true  essence  of  things  is  the  ob- 
ject of  faith ;  we  are  led  by  feeling  to  anticipate,  even 
amidst  appearances,  the  value  of  belief,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  the  limitation  itself  of  knowledge.  Here 
again,  in  placing  feeling  and  presentiment  (A  hnung) 
above  science,  Fries  approaches  the  doctrine  of  Jacobi. 
His  labors  in  connection  with  philosophical  anthropol- 
ogy, which  be  regards  as  the  fundamental  science  of 
all  philosophy,  are  of  great  interest.  Tbey  contain 
particular  theories  on  spiritual  life,  and  particularly  on 
the  three  fundamental  faculties  of  the  mind — cognition, 
feeling  (Gtmiith,  the  faculty  of  being  interested),  and 
the  faculty  of  action,  which  is  supposed  to  precede 
the  two  former.  Afterwards  follow  theories  on  the 
three  degrees  of  development — sen**,  hibit,  u&Jerttand- 
ing  (as  the  power  of  self-command  and  self-formntlon) ; 
on  the  degrees  of  thought,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
abstractions  of  tho  imagination,  mathematical  intui- 
tion, attention,  the  difference  between  the  understand- 
ing and  the  reason,  etc.  His  anthropological  logic  con- 
tains also  some  excellent  views  on  the  subject  of  rea- 
soning, method,  and  system.  He  regards  practical 
philosophy  as  the  theory  of  the  value  and  end  of  hu- 
man life  and  of  the  world,  or  the  theory  of  human  wis- 
dom. It  is  there  that  you  find  the  last  goal  of  all 
philosophical  research ;  it  is  divided  into  a  moral  the- 
ory and  a  religious  theory  (theory  of  the  final  goal  of 
the  universe).  The  former  may  be  also  subdivided 
into  general  ethics,  or  theory  of  the  value  and  end  of 
human  actions,  theory  of  virtue,  and  theory  of  the 
state"  (Tennemann,  Manual  Hist.  Philos.,  revised  by 
MoreU,  §  422). 

Fries  "called  his  system  '  Philosophical  Anthropol- 
ogy,' since  be  made  all  further  philosophical  knowl- 
edge dependent  on  man's  self-knowledge.  He  distin- 
guished three  grades  of  Ertenntniss ;  we  know  (toisstn) 
the  phenomena  of  our  subjective  thinking;  this  is  the 
realm  of  philosophy.  We  believe  (glaubem)  that  there 
are  api>ea  ranees — Erscheinungen — out  of  the  mind  that 
all  is  not  a  mere  subjective  creation.  We  have  a  feel- 
ing, a  presentiment  (ahnen),  that  there  is  a  reality,  a 
substance  behind  these  appearances ;  here  Fries  places 
all  that  pertains  to  God,  the  existence  of  the  soul  and 
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frarnortaUty.  D*  Wette  had  much  conversation  with 
Fries,  first  at  Jena,  then  at  Heidell>erg,  and  to  him  he 
essentially  owed  his  transition  from  the  dry  Kantian 
rationalism  to  the  method  which  may  be  most  simply 
named  the  idealJ>eliering.  After  listening  to  this  sys- 
tem, De  Wette  says  that  he  gathered  up,  as  by  magic, 
his  previously  scattered  knowledge  and  convictions 
into  a  well-ordered  and  beautiful  whole.  The  philoso- 
phy of  Fries  seemed  to  commend  itself  in  this,  that  it 
preserved  the  forma],  logical  reflection  of  Kant,  with- 
out sharing  in  the  metaphysical  insipidity,  yea,  empti- 
ness of  the  contents  of  that  philosophy"  (lid wards,  in 
liih'iotheen  Sacra,  1850,  p.  780). 

His  principal  writings  are :  Rrnhold,  Fickle  u.  ScheU 
ling  (Lpz.  1803): — Phi'ostophische  Rechtslehre  (Jena, 
18<M)  :—Sy*Um  der  I'hilostyphie  (Lpz.  1MH) :—  Wissen, 
Glauben  urul  Ahnung  (Lpz.  1805):  —  Seue  K'Vtk  der 
Vernunji  (Heidelberg,  1*07,  3  vols.;  2d  edit.  1830)  :— 
SysUmd.  Ijogik  (Lpz.  1811 ;  3d  edit.  1837) :— Popular* 
Vorles.  fiber  d.  Sternhmde  (Lpz.  1813;  2d  edit.  1833)  : 
^Utber  d.  Geftkrdung  d.  WokUtandes  u.  Charuktrrs  d. 
Deutschen  durch  d.  J  mien  (Lpz.  1816) : —  I'om  D<  utschen 
Bunde,  etc.  (Lpz.  1817):  —  Ilamlbuch  dtr  praktisckm 
Philosophic  (Lpz.  1817-32,  2  vols.):—  flandbuch  d.  psy- 
chuchen  Anthropologic  (Jena,  1820  ;  2d  edit.  1837-39, 
2  vols.):  — Me  matkematiscke  NaturpkiUv-phic  (Jena. 
182:2) :  — Julius  tt.  Evagoras  (a  philosophical  novel) 
(Jena,  1822) : — Die  Ishre  </.  Liebe,  d.  Glaubenn, «.  d.  Hoff- 
nung  (Jena,  1823)  : — System  d.  Mrtaphytik  (Jena,  1824) : 
— I'olemiiehe  Sckriffen  (Halle,  182-1): — Die  Geseh.der 
Pkilowphie,  etc.  (Halle,  1837^40,  2  vols.).  In  connec- 
tion with  Schmid  and  Sch rotor,  he  published  the  Oppo- 
fitkmschriji  f.  Theologie  u.  Philosophic. — Hocfcr,  Xottv. 
Rfog.  Getter,  xviii,  876  sq. ;  Herzog,  Jteal-Encyklopddie, 
vii,  355  sq.;  Morell,  Modern  Philosophy,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii. 

Fries,  Justus  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
April  24,  1777,  and  came  to  America  in  1803.  He 
could  not  pay  his  passage,  and  hence  became  a  "  Ke- 
demptioner,"  and  served  a  farmer  in  York  County,  Pa., 
three  yoars.  Being  free,  he  studied  theology  with  Rev. 
Daniel  Wagner,  in  Frederick,  aid.  He  was  licensed 
in  1810,  and  not  long  afterwards  ordained.  For  two 
years  he  served  ei^ht  congregations  in  York  County, 
Pa.,  and  in  1812  he  removed  to  buffalo  Valley,  in  Union 
County,  Ta.,  where  he  continued  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  doing  a  pioneer  work,  his  labors  extending  over 
several  counties.  He  died  October  9,  1839.  He  was 
noted  for  bis  extraordinary  memory,  his  eccentricities 
of  character,  his  great  love  of  American  institutions, 
bis  fondness  for  politics,  his  active  life  in  the  ministry, 
and  his  great  success  in  laying  the  foundation  of  nu- 
merous now  flourishing  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tions in  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna.  He 
preached  only  in  German.    (H.  H.) 

Friese,  or  Fries,  or  Frisius,  Martcx,  a  Jutland 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Riepen  in  1688,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  under  Wanda- 
lin,  Masius,  and  the  ex-rabbi  Steenbuch.  In  1712  he 
was  appointed  instructor  in  philosophy,  and  in  1717 
preacher  and  confessor  to  the  household  of  a  nobleman. 
In  1719  he  was  called  to  the  university  at  Kiel  as  third 
professor  of  theology.  Here  ho  lectured  especially  upon 
Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote  several  po- 
lemical works.  After  a  visit  to  the  libraries  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Wolfenbllttel,  he  was,  on  his  return  in  1725, 
promoted  to  the  second  professorship,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  time  was  elected  Prokanzler,  which  position 
he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  August  15, 1750. 
His  principal  works  arc :  Dissertationes  Hi  de  erroribus 
pictonm  contra  historian*  sacram  (Copen.  1708-6, 4to) : 
— Schethasma  tie  ctrrimonit  rov  »icr«i'o<Tffiii'  rbv  roviop- 
top  ad  Matt,  x,  14  (Copen.  1706,  4to): — Dissertatio  de 
conpaffia  t-rhortatiunis  Irmictr,  ad  uninnem  inter  Evan- 
geliros  et  rrformatot  procurandam  kodie  facUr  (Kiel, 
1722  and  1733)  •.-Fvndamenta  Theologie  thetiar,  selec 


tionibus  d'Ctis probantibus  eonmqrte,  vJ/i  nptu  est,  trtgtsi 
el  obnervatumibus  prrrcipuis  instruct  a  (Humb.  1724): — 
fJcmonstratio  exegetiea  de  nnnnullis  valde  notatu  dignis 
modis  quibus  V.  T.  in  Norum  adlcgntur,  parUerque  de 
grtrca  70  in/erprrtum  vtrtioue,  etc.  (Humb.  1730,  4to) : — 
T>it»ert.  tie  usu  et  abusu  Gra-corum  in  primis  scriptorvm 
in  illustramlis  A".  T.  voctibulis  et  dicendi  modis  (Kiel. 
1733).— Hoefer,  .\>mr.  Biog.Gcnir.  xviil,  879. 

Friesland,  Frisians.  —  Friesland,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  was  formerly  the  name  of  the  whole 
north-western  coast  of  Germany  and  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, embracing  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  to  the  central  mouth  of  the  Rhine.    It  was  di- 
vided by  what  is  now  called  the  Zuyder  Zee  into  West 
|  Friesland  and  East  Friesland.    The  latter  was  subse- 
quently again  divided  into  two  parts,  the  country  be- 
i  tween  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Kirs,  now  forming  the 
|  Dutch  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  the 
i  country  l*»twcen  the  Ems  and  the  Weser.  constituting 
1  the  modern  East  Friesland,  which  was  until  1744  a 
i  separate  principality,  was  then  united  with  Prussia, 
1  fell  in  1815  to  Hanover,  with  the  whole  of  which  it 
'  was  in  1806  again  annexed  to  Prussia.    A  branch  of 
1  the  Frisians,  the  North  Frisians,  inhabited  the  western 
coast  of  Schleswig  and  the  islands  of  Heligoland, 
Fohr  and  Sylt. 

The  first  Christian  missionary  among  the  Frisians 
was  bishop  Amandus,  who  entered  the  country  in  the 
train  of  the  conquering  Franks.  He  met  with  but 
little  success,  but  established  two  convents  at  Ghent, 
Ulnndinum  and  Gandanum.  In  636,  Dagobert,  king 
of  the  Franks,  built  the  first  Christian  chutch  of  Fries- 
land  at  Utrecht,  at  that  time  called  Wiltenburg;  and 
St.  Eligius  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Noyon,  made  great  efforts 
to  gain  a  footing  for  Christianity  among  the  people, 
but  he  had  likewise  but  little  success.  About  675, 
Adgill  I,  who  ruled  over  that  part  of  Friesland  which 
was  not  conquered  by  the  Franks,  gave  permission  to 
I  the  English  bishop  Wilfrid  to  preach.  1  "be  defeat  of 
his  successor  Radbod  by  Pepin  of  Heristal  extended 
J  the  territory  of  the  Franks  np  to  the  Yssel  and  the 
Fly,  and  thus  opened  a  wider  field  to  the  Christian 
missionary.  The  English  monk  Wilbrod  was  conse- 
i  crated  by  pope  Sergius  I  archbishop  of  the  Frisians, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Wiltenburg.  After  the 
death  of  Pepin  in  714,  Radt>od  made  an  attempt  to 
!  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Franks,  and  to  expel  Christi- 
1  anity  from  his  territory,  but  he  was  again  defeated  by 
Charles  Mattel  in  717,  and  had  to  become  a  Christian 
himself.  He  died,  however,  a  pagan  in  719.  Poppo, 
the  guardian  of  Radbod 's  minor  son,  Adgill  II,  was 
apparently  friendly  to  Christianity,  which  found  now 
a  very  zealous  mis* ionary  in  Winfred  (St.  Boniface, 
q.  v.),  but  when  a  favoralde  opportunity  seemed  to  of- 
fer he  risked  a  new  war  against  the  Franks,  in  w  hich, 
in  734,  he  lost  his  life.  Adgill  II,  who  received  the 
title  of  king,  but  was  a  vassal  of  the  Franks,  openly 
professed  Christianity,  but  the  resistance  of  the  people 
to  the  new  doctrine  continued.  Adgill  II  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  two  sons :  first  Gundobald,  and,  later, 
Radliod  II, the  latter  of  whom  was  a  violent  opponent 
|  of  Christianity,  and  was  expelled  from  the  country  by 
Charlemagne,  who  embodied  the  whole  of  Friesland 
with  his  empire.  Christianity  at  this  time  was  firmly 
established  in  the  southern  part  of  Friesland.  The 
succr-*sor  of  Wilbrod  as  bishop  of  Utrecht,  Gregory, 
'  established  in  his  episcopal  city'  a  theological  school. 
!  in  which  many  missionaries  for  Friesland  and  North- 
western Germany  were  educated.  Among  his  as- 
sistants, Lebuin  and  Willehad  are  mentioned.  The 
latter  was  subsequently  appointed  by  Charlemagne 
I  bishop  of  Brempn,  and  in  that  position  be  zealously 
I  woi  ked  for  the  conversion  of  the  Frisians.  With  bim 
latmred  for  seven  years  S.  Lindger  (q.  v.),  a  native  of 
Friesland,  and  pupil  of  the  school  of  Utrecht,  when 
the  rising  of  the  Saxons  under  Wittekind  was  follow- 
ed by  a  general  revolt  of  the  Frisians.    The  defeat  of 
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tint  revolt  terminated  the  resistance  of  the  Frisians  [ 
to  the  Franks  and  Christianity.    I  m  -1  ,nd  was  now  J 
regarded  as  a  Christian  country,  hut  remnants  of  pa- 
ganism  maintained  themselves  until  late  in  the  Middle 

Ages. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  West  Friesland  was 
a  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Into  East  Frieslund,  which 
was  ruled  by  a  count,  and  a  part  of  the  German  em- 
pire, the  Reformation  was  introduced  by  count  Edzard 
I,  who,  as  early  as  151!),  became  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Lather,  and  favored  the  Reformation,  with- 
out, however,  using  any  coercive  measures  :i gainst 
th  >se  who  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Among  those  who  successfully  labored  in  behalf  of  the 
Reformation  was  master  Jorgen  von  der  Dure  (Magia- 
ttr  A portMuj'),  who  had  been  educated  at  Zwolle  by 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Rife.  After  the  death 
of  Edzard,  in  February,  1528,  his  son  Enno  began  to 
d  -poil  the  churches,  suppress  the  convents,  and  intro- 
duce the  Reformation  by  force.  In  1529,  Bugenhagcn, 
hi  the  request  of  count  Enno,  sent  two  Lutheran 


to  living  things.  She  is  closely  related  to,  and  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Frcya  (q.  v.),  and  is  gener- 
ally represented  (  see  pi.  12,  fig.  1,  Mythology  and  Relig- 
ious Ititzt  in  Icon.  Encyclop.)  seated  in  a  golden  char- 
iot drawn  by  two  white  cats,  her  tresses  and  veil  float- 
ing in  the  wind,  with  two  attendants,  with  veils  and 
tresses  likewise  floating,  flying  near  her. — English  Cy- 
cljxtdia,  s.  v. ;  lorn.  Encyclop.  iv.  277  8  (N.  Y.  1851); 
Thorpe,  Xorthem  Mythology.    (J.  W.  It.) 

Fringe  (b*na,  gedil',  touted  thread,  i.  e.  a  tottel, 
Deut.  xxii,  12;  a  "wreath"  or  festoon  for  a  column,  1 
Kings  vii,  17 ;  P^S,  ttiUilh  ,  a/foirer-like  projection, 
i.  e.,  a  Uiuel,  Numb,  xv,  38,  39 ;  the  "fore-to*,"  Ezek. 
viii,  3),  an  ornament  worn  by  the  Israelites  upon  the 
edges,  and  especially  at  the  corners  of  their  robes,  as 
an  affectation  of  piety  (comp.  Matt,  xxiii,  5).  These 
terms  must  have  denoted  pedicles  in  the  shape  of  bobs 
or  flowing  threads.  Fringed  garments,  elaborately 
wrought,  were  very  common  among  both  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  Sec  Emiuioideky.  Such 
fringes,  however,  as  appear  upon  the  tunics  and  outer 


preachers  from  Bremen  to  organize  the  new 
trution  of  the  churches.    But  already  a 
number  of  the  Protestant  ministers  and 
laity  had  come  under  the  influences  of  the 
Anabaptists  and  Reformed  (Zuinglian) 
views.    Count  Enno  expelled  Carlstadt, 
and  ordered  all  the  Anabaptists  out  of  the 
country;  but  tha  clergy,  in  15.10,  could 
not  l>e  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the  whole 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  discipline  which 
was  laid  before  them.    Several  other  at- 
t-  tupts  to  Introduce  Lutheranism  by  forco 
f  .;led,  and  the  R  -formed  system  of  Zuin- 
glini  maintained  the  ascendency.  In  1543, 
tin;  widow  of  Enno,  countess  Anna,  who, 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  acted  as 
recent,  called  a  distinguished  Reformed 
theologian,  .lohann  a  La*co  [see  Lasco], 
to  Friesland.    lie  was  appointed  superin- 
tend -nt  general,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration the  Reformed  Church  of  Friesland 
attiined  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and 
reputation.    As  a  refuge  of  many  Protes- 
tant cxil  s  from  France,  the  Netherlands, 
ivA  Gre  it  Britain,  it  received  the  name  - 
'•  Refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  exiled 
Church  of  God." — llerzog,  Real-Encykl. 

iv.  t»17;  O.ino  Klopp,G«*         Ottjriestands  (Hanover,  robes  of  figures  delineated  on  tha  Assyrian  and  Egyp- 


AtsyrUn  Fringed  Garment 
9.  From  the  NIdi 


i  :  I  From  the  Fgvpllan  Fainting* ; 
ivite  Monuments. 


1854  5G,  2  vols.).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Frieze,  in  classical  architecture,  the  middle  division 
of  an  entablature,  lying  between  the  architrave  and 
tSe  cornice.  In  the  Tuscan  order  it  is  plain.  In  the 
Doric  it  is  divided  by  three  raised  flutes,  called  tri- 
glyphs,  into  spaces  called  metopes,  which  are  usually 
tilled  with  sculpture.  In  the  Ionic  it  is  sometimes 
ornamented  with  sculpture;  sometimes  the  metopes 
(.well  out  in  the  middle.  In  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
p-isits  it  is  ornamented  in  various  ways,  but  usually 
either  with  flowers  or  figurea.  Any  horizontal  band 
that  i*  occupied  with  sculpture  is  called  a  frieze  by 
some  writers. 

Frigga.  the  wife  of  Odin,  and  supreme  goddess  of 
the  race  of  the  Asir  (or  Ascs),  the  celestial  gods  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  the  giant 
Fjorgym,  presided  over  marriages  and  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  goddesses,  which  were  always  held  in  her 
palace,  was  prescient  of,  but  never  revealed,  the  fate 
of  m  -n,  knew  the  language  of  plants  and  animal",  and 
througli  her  great  wisdom  aided  Odin  by  her  counsels. 
H  r  abode  was  said  to  be  "the  magnificent  mansion 
of  Fcnsalir  (the  marshy  halls),  which  denotes  the  deep, 
moist  earth."  and  from  her  relation  to  Odin,  the  sun  in 
thL«  mythology,  she  may  bo  regarded  as  typifying  the 
ctrth,  which,  drawing  from  him  the  generative  princi- 
ples of  light  and  warmth,  gives  growth  and  fruilfuluesa 


tian  monuments  probably  did  not  entirely  corres|>ond 
with  those  in  use  among  the  Jews,  although  it  may  Ihj 
presumed  that  there  was  a  general  resemblance  be- 
tween those  worn  for  general  purposes,  i.  e.  as  orna- 
mental appendages.  Moreover,  it  may  Ihj  doubted 
w  hethcr  fringes  of  that  description  were  intended  by 
the  Jewish  legislator,  since  they  were  in  such  common 
use  that  they  could  form  no  proper  mark  of  distinction 
between  an  Israelite  and  a  Gentile ;  and,  besides,  they 
seem  appropriate  to  state-dresses  rather  than  to  ordi- 


Varietle*  of  ancient  Assyrian  Taascls  and  Kringa. 
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nary  attire,  while  it  is  plainly  the  latter  which  is  con- 
templated in  the  prescription  of  Moses,  and  this  es- 
pecially with  a  religious  reference.    See  Phtlac- 

TKRT. 

The  Mosaic  law  respecting  these  ornaments  is  con- 
tained in  Numb,  xv,  88-41 ;  Deut.  xxii,  12,  where  the 
children  of  Israel  are  enjoined  to  append  fringes  or 
tassels  (PSFJI,  B^9*W),  consisting  of  several  threads, 
to  the  four  corners  (piEJB  S?*1*?)  of  their  outer  gar- 
ment (naa,  r*OS),  to  put  one  distinguishing  threa<l 
(b^PB,  not  "  ribbon,"  as  the  A.  V.)  of  deep  blue  in 
each  of  these  fringes,  and  constantly  to  look  at  them, 
in  order  to  be.  put  in  mind  thereby  of  God's  command- 
ments to  keep  them.  What  number  of  threads  each 
of  these  symltolical  fringes  is  to  have  besides  the  said 
blue  one,  of  what  material,  or  how  they  are  to  b> 
made,  the  injunction  does  not  say.  Like  most  of  the 
Mosaic  laws,  it  leaves  the  particulars  to  be  determined 
by  the  executive  powers  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  The  following  account  of 
them  relates  chiefly  to  Kabbiuical  usages. 

Guided  by  the  fact  that  they  are  symbolical,  tradi- 
tion, in  determining  the  manner  in  which  these  fringes 
are  to  l>e  made,  endeavored  to  act  in  harmony  with 
their  spiritual  import,  and  hence  fixed  that  each  of 
these  four  fringes  or  tassels  for  the  four  corners  of 
the  garment  should  consist  of  eight  threads  of  white 
wool,  the  emblem  of  purity  and  holiness  (Isa.  i,  18) ; 
that  one  of  these  threads  is  to  be  wound  round  the 
others,  first  seven  times,  and  then  a  double  knot  to  be 
made  ;  then  right  times,  and  a  double  knot  (15  =  i"P); 
then  eleven  times  (  —  PI),  and  a  double  knot ;  and  final- 
ly thirteen  times  (=TIX),  and  a  double  knot,  so  as  to 
obtain,  from  the  collective  number  of  times  which  this 
thread  is  wound  round,  the  words  "inst  STirP  (Jeho- 
vah is  one),  constituting  the  creed  which  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  which 
was  inscribed  on  their  banners,  whilst  the  five  knota 
represent  the  five  books  of  the  law.  As  the  law,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  contain  G13  commandments  [see 
School],  and  aa  the  design  of  these  fringes  is  to  re- 
mind the  Jews  of  all  these  commandments,  tradition 
has  so  arranged  it  that  the  word  r"  which  U  nu- 
merically 600,  with  the  8  threads  and  5  knots,  should 
exactly  comprise  this  number,  and  thus  constitute  a 
symbol  of  the  law. 

Originally,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  fringed  or  tasscled  gar- 
ment was  the  outer  one.  It 
was  more  like  a  large  oblong 
piece  of  cloth,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  through  which  the 
head  was  put,  thus  dividing 
it  into  two  halves,  one  cover- 
ing the  front,  and  the  other 
the  back  of  the  body,  like  a 


But  when  the  Hebrews  be- 
gan to  mix  with  other  na- 

0rl?-lTfrinK™  M^ul**'  ti°"9'  a"d  e8Pecia,ly  when 
*  they  were  dispersed  and  be- 

came a  by-word  and  a  hissing,  this  ancient  badge  of 
distinction  which  God  conferred  upon  them  became  the 
signal  of  persecution,  inasmuch  as  it  indicated  that  the 
wearer  of  it  was  a  Jew,  on  whom  Chiistians  thought 
they  ought  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Christ.  Hence  the 
Israelites  found  it  necessary  to  discard  the  fringed  gar- 
ment as  an  outer  dress,  and  to  wear  it  in  a  smaller  size, 
and  a  somewhat  altered  form,  as  an  under  garment,  in 
order  to  conceal  it  from  their  persecutors.  This  under 
fringed  garment  is  called  P1B3S  rr~X.  the  four-cor- 
nered dress,  or  simply  T^-l^  fringts  or  tassels,  and  is 
worn  by  every  orthodox  Jew  to  the  present  day. 


Yet,  though  the  Jews  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  large  out- 
er fringed  garment  as  a  permanent 
article  of  apparel,  they  still  continue 
to  wear  it  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form  at  their  morning  prayers,  and 
call  it  P^?2,  talith' ,  i.  c.  cover  or 
wrapper.  This 
talith,  or  fringed 
wrapper,  is  gen- 
erally made  of  a 
white  woollen  ma- 
terial ;  the  wool 
must  be  spun  by 
Jews  for  this  ex-  Modified  Form  of 
press  purpose.  It  the  Jewish  fringed 
has  three  or  more  GmMl 
blue  stripes  running  in  parallel 
lines  across  the  whole  garment,  at 
the  right  and  left  side.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  tulith  is  also 
made  of  silk.  Every  married  Jew 
must  wear  it  at  morning  prayer; 
a  single  man  can  do  what  he  likes. 
When  putting  it  on,  the  following 
prayer  is  offered:  "  Bles*ed  art 
thou,0  Lord,  King  of  the  universe, 

thm'ivi-  *ho  bart  8anctincd  u8  *ith 

^  w  K  8  commandments,  and  enjoined  us  to 
array  ou  rsel ves  with  fringes. ' 1  The 
Jews  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  fringed  gar- 
ment. Thus  it  is  related  in  the  Talmud  that  "R.  Jo- 
seph asked  K.  Joseph  b.  Rabba,  which  commandment 
has  your  father  admonished  you  to  observe  more  than 
any  other?  He  replied,  The  law  about  the  fringes. 
Once  when  my  father,  on  descending  a  ladder,  stepped 
on  one  of  the  threads  and  tore  it  off,  he  would  not 
move  from  the  place  till  it  was  repaired"*  (Sttbbath,  118, 
b).  Some  of  the  Rabbins  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
law  respecting  the  fringes  is  as  important  as  all  the 
other  laws  put  together  (see  Rashi  on  Numb,  xv,  41). 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  (Matt,  ix,  20),  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gennes- 
aret  (Matt,  xiv,  36),  were  so  anxious  to  touch  a  fringe 
of  our  Saviour's  garment  (Kp6ortlov  rov  luanor). 
This  superstitious  reverence  for  the  external  symbol, 
with  little  care  for  the  things  it  symlwlized,  led  the 
Pharisees  to  enlarge  their  fringes,  believing  that  the 
larger  they  made  the  tassels,  the  better  they  did  God 
service  (comp.  the  Rabbinical  sayings,  M  WhoM>  dili- 
gently keeps  this  law  of  fringes  is  made  worthy,  and 
shall  see  the  face  of  the  majesty  of  God"— Baal  Hatu- 
rim  on  Numb,  xv ;  "When  a  man  is  clothed  with 
the  fringe,  and  goes  out  therewith  to  the  door  of  hia 
habitation,  he  is  safe  and  God  rejoiceth,  and  the  angel 
[of  death]  departeth  from  thence,  and  the  man  shall 
bo  delivered  from  all  hurt,"  etc.— R.  Menachem  on 
do.) ;  and  this  it  was  that  our  Saviour  rebuked  (Matt, 
xxiii,  5).  See  Mairoonides,  i,  100,  etc. ;  Orach  Cha- 
vim,  §  7;  the  Hebrew  Prayer-book,  called  B^P  Tfi* 
(Vien.  1859),  p.  21,  a,  etc.    See  Hem. 

Print,  Jacob,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Austria, 
was  born  in  1766  at  Bomisch-Kamnitz,  in  Austria.  He 
ill  for  several  years  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  and  caused  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  theological  institution  for  secular  priests,  of 
which  he  himself  became  the  first  director.  He  was 
appointed  in  1827  bishop  of  St.  Poelten,  and  died  in 
1834.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  theological  works, 
as  Handbuch  der  Religiotmrusenichaft  (Vienna,  1806- 
14,  6  vols.) : — I  >t  1.1  alte  ttnd  das  neve  Christ  enthurn,  od. 
Krit.  Bekuchtung  der  Sttinden  der  Andacht  (Vienna, 
1822-24,  4  numlwrs):— Geist  des  Christmthums  (Vien- 
na, 1808,  2  vols.).  From  1813  to  1826  he  was  the  edi- 
tor of  a  journal  for  scientific  theology,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Pldtz  and  Seback.    (A.  J.  S.) 
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Frisbie,  I.kvi,  professor  in  Harvard  College,  w»* 
horn  at  Ipswich,  Man*.,  in  1784.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1798,  and  during  roost  of  the  time  till  his 
graduation  in  1792,  he  supported  himself  by  labor  as  a 
clerk  or  in  teaching.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  but  was  compelled  to  desist  by  an  affection  of  the 
eyes,  which  hindered  his  progress  through  life.  In 
1805  he  was  made  Latin  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  in  1811 
professor  of  Latin,  which  post  he  held  until  1817,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy, 
for  which  he  had  peculiar  qualifications.  His  lectures 
on  ethics,  government,  etc.,  were  considered  very  able  ; 
they  were  chiefly  delivered  extempore ;  but  some  of 
them  have  been  published  (see  below).  He  died  July 
9,  1822.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Xorth  American 
R-rier,  and  to  other  periodicals ;  and  a  "  Collection  of 
the  Writing*  of  Professor  Frisbie,"  edited  by  Andrews 
Norton,  appeared  in  1823,  containing  portions  of  hi* 
Lectures,  as  well  as  of  his  periodical  contributions. — 
Ware,  UnHari  in  Biography,  ii,  231  sq. ;  Allibone,  Dk- 
tionary  of  A  uth  us,  s.  v. 

Frischmuth,  Johaxx,  a  Germ  tn  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  was  born  at  Wertheitn  in  1619,  and  died  at 
Jena  in  1687,  in  which  city  he  was  professor  of  He- 
brew. Ho  was  also  acquainted  with  Arabic.  Besides 
other  works,  he  wrote  60  dissertations  on  philological, 
Biblical,  and  theol04ic.il  subjects,  of  which  the  most 
important  are,  i>e  I'ontificum  Jlvhntorum  v>stitu  sacro: 
—  he  Sacrijiciis: — Pontifictttu  Msij  contra  Xihu- 
nu  n  :—D'  Grmca  LXX  Interpret,  versione  :—I)e  Metis, 
tat  ime  Mortis  et  Mrmoria  clirissimorum  qunrnndam  in 
re  i  i-  rn  e>  lileraria  Virorum.— Hoofer,  A'owc.  Biog.  Gi- 
nir.de,  xviii,  889. 

Frisians.    See  Priksland. 

Frith  or  Fryth,  John,  an  English  reformer  and 
m  vrtvr,  was  born  at  Seven  Oaks,  in  Kent,  where  his 
f  ither  kept  an  inn,  and  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege.Cambridge,  where  he  so  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self that,  when  Wolsey  formed  his  new  college  at  Ox- 
ford, he  was  appointed  one  of  its  first  members.  About 
1  525  he  became  acquainted  with  Tyndale,  and  by  him 
was  won  over  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
With  others,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  1528.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1530  he 
was  put  into  the  stocks  at  Reading  as  a  vagatmnd,  but 
was  taken  out  of  them  by  the  school-master  of  the  town, 
to  whom  he  made  his  case  known  in  so  elegant  Latin 
as  to  prove  himself  a  scholar.  From  Rending  he  went 
to  London,  and  there  engaged  in  controversy  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  publishing  a  tract  on  Purgatory  against 
Sir  Thomas.  His  zeal  led  to  his  apprehension.  While  in 
the  Tower  he  was  examined,  by  the  king's  command, 
before  archbishop  Cranmer ;  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
Holeyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire ;  Stokesley,  bishop  of  I«on- 
don ;  Gardner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  chancel- 
lor Audley.  The  prisoner  maintained  that  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation  was  not  oV  fide ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  condemn  those  who  held  the  doctrino  of  a 
corporeal  presence ;  he  only  reprobated  the  prevalent 
notions  resjiecting  propitiatory  masses  and  the  wor- 
shipping of  the  sacramental  elements.  He  denied  also 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  At  length  he  was  brought 
l>cfore  an  episcopal  commission  at  St.  Paul's,  where 
many  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but 
in  vain.  At  last  the  bishop  of  London  pronounced 
sentence  upon  him  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  he  was 
delivered  to  the  secular  power.  A  writ  was  issued  for 
his  execution,  and  he  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1533,  "  maintaining  his  fortitude  to  the 
last,  and  charitably  extending  his  forgiveness  to  a 
bigoted  popish  priest,  who  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
people  that  they  ought  no  more  to  pray  for  him  than 
for  a  dog."  Frith  was  an  excellent  scholar.  He 
wrote  Treatise  of  Purgatory: — Antithesis  betwem  Christ 
and  the  Pipe: — Mirror,  or  Glass  to  know  thyself  written 
in  the  Tower,  1532:— Articles  (for  which  he  died)  writ- 


Beverley  Minster  (Parker). 


ten  in  Xewgate  Prison,  June  23, 1533: — Answer  to  Sit 
Thomas  More's  Dialogues  concerning  Heresies : — A  nsirer 
to  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  etc..  all  of  which 
treatises  were  reprinted  at  London  (1573,  fol.),  with 
the  works  of  Tyndale  and  Barnes.  They  may  be 
found  also  in  Russell,  Works  of  the  Reformers,  vol.  iii 
(Lond.  1K28,  8  vols.  8vo).  See  Hook,  Fed.  Biog.  v, 
235;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  English  Information,  i,  263- 
277. 

FrithstOOl  or  Freedstool,  literally  the  seat  of 
peace ;  a  seat  or  chair,  usually  made  of  stone,  pLced 
near  the  altar  in  some  churches,  and  intended  a.t  the 
last  and  most  sacred  resort  for  those  that  claimed  the 
privilege  of  the  sanctuary.  The  violation  of  the 
Freedstool  was  attended  by  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment, "According  to  Spelman,  that  at  Beverley 
bad  this  inscription:  *H«c  sedes  lapidea  frtedstull 
dicitur  i.  e.  pacia  cathedra,  ad  qua  m  reus  fupendo 

perveniens  oronimodam  ha- 
bet  securitatero.'  Frith- 
stools  still  exist  in  the 
church  at  Hexham  ami 
Beverley  Minster,  both  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  chan- 
cel :  the  former  of  these 
has  the  seat  hollowed  out 
in  a  semicircular  form, 
and  is  slightly  ornament- 
ed with  patterns  of  Nor- 
man character,  that  at  Beverley  is  very  rude  and 
plain." 

Fritigild,  a  queen  of  the  Marcomans  in  the  4th 

century.  She  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  ap- 
plied to  Ambrose  for  further  religious  instruction.  Ho 
sent  her  a  catechism  composed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. Through  her  influence  the  Marcomans  were 
converted  as  a  people,  and  remained  at  peace  with 
Rome  during  the  incessant  wars  of  the  time. 

Fritz,  Samuel,  a  German  Jesuit  and  missionary, 
was  born  in  1650,  and  died  in  1730.  Ho  was  sent  a* 
missionary  to  South  America,  and  established  mission 
settlements  between  the  Napo  and  Rio  Negro,  into 
which  nearly  40,000  natives  were  gathered.  The  Por- 
tuguese from  Brazil  attacked  and  broke  up  these  set- 
tlements, earn  ing  many  of  the  Indians  to  Para.  Fritz, 
after  vainly  striving  to  obtain  redress,  retired  to  the 
village  of  Xeberos  in  Peru,  where  he  died.  His  map 
of  the  Amazon,  though  superseded  by  the  fuller  and 
cxacter  works  of  more  recent  explorers,  procured  for 
him  for  a  long  time  a  just  renown  as  a  geographer. — 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xviii,  895-7. 

Fritzsche,  the  name  of  a  German  family  distin- 
guished for  learning.  1.  Christian  FfUKDBICH,  a 
theologian,  was  horn  at  Nauendorf  Aug.  17,  1776.  Ho 
studied  at  the  Orphan  School  of  Halle,  and  afterwards 
theology  at  Leipzig.  He  lwcame  successively  pastor 
of  Steinbach  in  1799,  superintendent  at  Dobrilugk  in 
I  1809.  professor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  1830,  and  was 
in  1838  appointed  censor  for  theological  works.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  occasional  articles,  pamphlets,  etc., 
collected  in  the  Fritzsrhiorum  Opuscula  Academica 
(Lpz.  1838),  published  by  himself  and  two  of  his  sons, 
he  wrote  Vorlesungm  «.  d.  Aliendmahl,  etc. : — De  Ana- 
martesia  Jem  Christi  (Halle,  1835-37)  :—De  Ret  rlatio- 
nis  Xotione  biblica  (Lpz.  1828).— Piercr,  Universal -I jtx- 
ikon,  vi.  754. 

2.  Karl  Frikprich  Auoust.  eldest  son  of  Chris- 
tian Fritzsche,  also  a  distinguished  theologian,  was 
iKirn  at  Steinliarh  December  16,  1*01.  After  receiv- 
ing bis  first  instruction  from  his  father  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  I^ipzig,  where  he  he- 
came  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  in  1825. 
The  year  following  he  went  to  Rostock  as  ordinary 
professor,  and  in  1841  to  Giessen,  where  he  died  Dec. 
6,  li*4*>.  Besides  some  important  exegetical  e«says 
!  published  in  the  Fritzschiorum  Opuscula  Academica,  he 
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wrote  De  wmnuUis  tecum ht  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  FpUto-  > 
la  Loci*  (Lp*.  I&IA)'.— Comment  ar  z.  Mattha-us  (l.pz. 
1826):—  Commuter  z.  Marcus (Lpz.  1830):—/*  Com/or.  \ 
ma&mt  Sovi  Testamrnii  critiea,  qutim  C.  LtttckmiimVU 
edidit  (Giessen,  1841): — Pauli  ,id  Rtmanos  Eputolu,  c. 
comment,  p^rpet.  (Hullo,  1>*36— 13,  3  vols.  8vo).  As  a 
commentator,  his  philological  acutcncss  is  perhaps  ex- 
treme. —  Pierer,  i'nirersa^Lexiixm,  vi,  754  ;  Christian 
Rev.  ix,  46'J ;  Hereon,  Reat-EncyU.  xix,  510. 

Fritzlar  (prol«ably  from  Frideo  larc  -  <l*ww<t  pads) 
is  a  city  of  Prussia,  situated  on  the  shores  ol  the  Eder, 
uud  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  the  Church  in  Central 
Germany.  Here  Boniface  founded  in  732  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  a  small  convent,  with  a 
school  chielly  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  cler- 
ical students.  He  first  directed  it  himself,  hut  after- 
wards gave  up  the  charge  to  his  countryman  Wigbert, 
w  ho  thus  became  the  first  regular  abbot  of  the  in.-titu- 
tion  (t  747).  The  second  abbot  was  Tatiau ;  the  third,  I 
Wigbert  II.  The  school  soon  gained  a  gr<  at  reputa- 
tion. Sturm,  abbot  of  Fulda,  and  Megingoz,  Irishop 
of  Wtlrzburg,  were  among  its  first  scholars.  The  in- 
stitution  remained  for  centuries  at  the  head  of  both 

clerical  and  scculur  education.    Under  Charl  ague, 

Fritzlar  was  in  774  burned  down  by  the  heathen  Sa\- 
ons,  and  the  church  alone  escaped.  As  it  -tands  at 
present,  it  is  in  the  Roman  style  of  the  12th  century. 
Fritzlar  was  for  a  time  a  bishopric  (in  786),  but  was 
soon  joined  to  that  of  Mayencc.  S.-e  S.  N  hminke,  f/e 
antiquUat.  Erih  slarien*.  die*.  (Marburg,  1714,  4to).— 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iv,  612. 

Fritzlar,  Hermann  of.    Sec  Hf.umann. 

Frog  (r^pEX,  tsepharde'a,  a  manhleaper  [Gesc- 
nius,  The*.  I/tb.  p.  1184J. /3<irp</\nr ;  Exod.  viii,  i  <  t 
sq. ;  Psa.  lxxviii,  46;  cv,  80;  Bar.  xvi.  13),  the  ani- 
mal selected  by  God  as  an  instrument  for  humbling 
the  pride  of  Pharaoh  (Exod.  viii,  2  14;  Psa.  lxxviii. 
45;  cv,  30;  Wisd.  xix,  10).  Frogs  came  in  prodigious 
numbers  from  the  canals,  the  river*,  and  the  marshes; 
they  tilled  the  houses,  and  even  entered  the  ovens  and 
kneading-troughs;  when,  at  the  command  of  Miw.«,  the 
fro's  died,  the  people  gathered  them  in  heaps,  and 
"the  land  stank"  from  the  corruption  of  the  bodies. 
Thore  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
miraculous;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase, 
can  easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  such  multitudes  as 
marked  the  second  plague  of  Egypt— indeed,  similar 
plagues  are  on  record  as  having  occurred  in  various 
places,  as  at  Pceonia  and  Dardania,  where  frogs  sud- 
denly appeared  in  such  numWrs  BS  to  eSOM  the  in- 
habitants to  leave  that  region  (see  Eustaihiu*  on  Hum. 
fl.  i,  and  other  quotations  cited  by  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii, 
575) ;  but  that  the  transaction  was  miraculous  appears 
from  the  following  considerations:  1.  The  numbers 
were  unprecedented,  and  suddenly  produced,  and  they 
were  found  in  extraordinary  places.  2.  The  time  of 
the  occurrence  was  in  spring,  when  ordinarily  the  old 
frogs  would  lie  engaged  in  spawning,  and  the  younger 
ones  would  l>e  in  their  tadpole  state,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  go  far  from 
the  water.  3.  Tin-  fr<>gs  would  not  naturally  have 
died,  in  such  prodigious  numbers  as  Is  recorded,  in  a 
single  day.  Amonirst  the  Egyptians  the  frog  was  con- 
sidered a  symttol  of  an  imperfect  man,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  generated  from  the  slime  of  the  river — i* 
rrjc  tov  iroraftnv  iXi'nc  (see  HornpoUo,  i,  26).  A  frog 
sitting  upon  n  lotus  (XeJumbium)  was  also  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  symbolical  of  the  return  of 
the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations.  Hence  the 
Egyptian  word  Ilhrur,  which  was  used  to  denote  the 
Nile  drrrmding,  was  also,  with  the  slight  change  of  the 
first  letter  into  an  aspirate,  Chrur,  the  name  of  a  frog 
(Jablonski,  Panth.  .Fgypt.  iv.  1,  §  9). 

The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  0.  T.  is  confined 
to  the  passage  in  Exod.  viii,  2-7,  etc.,  in  which  the  I 


plague  of  frogs  is  described,  and  to  the  two  allusions 
to  that  event  in  Psa.  lxxviii,  45;  cv,  30.  The  term 
also  occurs  in  Wisd.  xix,  10,  in  reference  to  the  same 
event.  In  the  N.T.  the  word  occurs  once  only  in  Rev. 
xvi,  13,  "  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs."  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  animal  meant.  Although  the 
commou  frog  is  so  well  known  that  no  description  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  reader,  it  may  lie  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  only  species  recorded  as  exiting  in 
Palestine  is  the  green  {liana  ttculenta),  and  that  Dr. 
Richar  lson  alone  refers  the  species  of  Egypt  to  the 
rarer  speckled  gray  frog  (Rani  jrunctata).  '  The  only 
known  species  of  frog  which  occurs  at  present  in  Egypt 
is  the  Hann  ttculenta,  of  which  two  varieties  are  "de- 
scribed, differing  from  Spallanzani's  species  in  some 
slight  peculiarities  (Descript.  de  V Egypt*,  Hist.  Xatvr. 
1, 181,  fol.  ed.  I.  The  Rana  esculenta,  the  well-known 
edible  frog  of  the  Continent,  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.    How  the  R.  punctata  (Pelodytes)  came  to  Le 


described  as  an  Egyptian  species  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  specie*  is  not  found 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  none  but  the 
R.  tsculmta  does  occur  in  that  country  ((!  tint  her,  "On 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Ratrachia,"  Annalt 
X.  H.  1850).  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  however,  that 
an  unusual  specie*  was  selected  on  this  extraordinary 
occasion,  in  order  to  deepen  the  Impression  of  the  vis- 
itation. A  species  of  tree-frog  (//>/«)  occurs  in  Egypt, 
but  with  this  genus  we  have  nothing  to  do.  (See  Ha-, 
selquist,  Tmr.  p.  68,  254 ;  Seetzen,  Rets*,  iii,  245,  850, 
364, 490.)  But,  considering  the  immense  extent  of  the 
Nile  from  south  to  north,  and  the  amazing  abundance 
of  these  animals  w  hich  it  contains  in  the  state  of  spawn, 
tadpole,  and  complete  frog,  it  is  likely  that  different 
species,  if  they  do  not  occur  in  the  same  locality,  are 
at  least  to  be  met  with  in  different  latitudes.  Storks 
and  other  waders,  together  with  a  multitude  of  various 
enemies,  somewhat  restrain  their  increase,  which  ncv 
ertheless,  at  the  spawniug  season,  is  so  enormous  that 
a  bowl  can  scarcely  be  dipped  into  the  water  without 
immediately  containing  a  nnml>or  of  tadpole*.  Th» 
speckled  species  is  found  westward  oven  to  the  north 
of  France,  but  is  not  common  in  Europe.  It  is  of  ash 
color  with  green  spots,  the  feet  being  marked  with 
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transverse  bands,  and  is  said  to  change  its  color  when  I  to  the  deed,  allowed  their  converts  to  continue  their 
alarmed.  It  is  lively,  but  no  strong  swimmer,  the  ceremonial  practices,  provided  they  received  Itaptism, 
webs  on  the  hinder  toes  extending  only  half  their  |  took  the  name  of  Christians,  and  recognised  the  su- 
length :  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  more  a  terrestrial  animal  i  prcmacy  of  their  missionary  teachers.  The  number  of 
than  the  common  green  frog,  and,  like  the  brown  s|«- 1  nominal  conversions  was,  as  might  lie  exported,  great. 


The  dispute,  which  excited  ridicule  of  Christianity 
among  the  educated  Chinese,  was  referred,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  Chinese  emperor  Khang-hi,  who  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  on  the  other,  to  pope  Clem- 
ent XI,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  Dominican  as 
the  orthodox  view.  Froissard  left  only  some  frag- 
ments of  translations  of  important  Chinese  works. — 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  hi  y.  Gmir.  xviii,  920  21. 

Fromage,  Pikkkk,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary 
and  Orientalist,  was  born  at-  Uon  May  12,  1G78,  and 
died  in  Syria  Dec.  10  or  23,  1740.  lie  went  on  his 
tnis>iou-work  first  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  some 
years,  and  then  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  mostly  at  Aleppo.  He  became  superior 
of  his  order,  and,  in  despite  of  great  difficulties,  estab- 
the  low  lands  of  GuUna,  till  they  were  packed  up  in  ■  Hsbed  at  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near 
the  corners  of  the  apartment,  and  continually  falling  I  Antura,  a  printing-press,  and  published,  mostly  in  the 
back  in  their  attempts  to  ascend  above  their  fellows;  Arabic  language,  a  great  number  of  translations  and 
and  the  door  could  not  be  opened  without  others  enter-  ,  imitations  of  religious  and  theological  works.  Fro- 
ing  more  rapidly  than  those  within  could  be  expelled  matje  waa  present  and  made  an  opening  discourse  at 
(Bee  Koi>erU,  Oriental  lUtutratirmt,  in  loc.).    Now,  as 


cies,  is  given  to  roam  on  hind  in  moist  weather.  (See 
Penny  Cycliptrdia,  S.  v.). 

Although  it  is  very  hazardous,  in  transactions  of  an 
absolutely  miraculous  nature,  to  attempt  to  point  out 
the  instruments  that  may  have  served  to  work  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Almighty,  we  may  conjecture  that,  in 
the  plague  of  frogs,  a  species,  the  one  per  hup*  we  have 
just  mentioned,  was  selected  for  its  ability  on  land, 
and  that,  although  the  fact  is  not  expressly  mentioned, 
the  awful  visitation  was  rendered  itill  more  ominous 
by  the  presence  of  dark  and  rainy  weather— an  atmos- 
pheric condition  never  of  long  duration  on  the  coast 1 
of  Egypt,  and  gradually  more  and  more  rare  up  the 
course  of  the  river.  Travellers  have  witnessed,  dur- 
ing a  storm  of  rain,  frogs  crowding  into  their  cabin,  in 


the  temples,  palaces,  and  cities  of  E^ypt  stood,  in  gen 
eral,  on  the  edge  of  the  ever-dry  desert,  and  always 
above  the  level  of  the  highest  inundations,  to  be  there 
visited  by  a  continuation  of  immense  number  of  frogs 
was  assuredly  a  most  distressing  calamity ;  and  as  this 
phenomenon,  in  its  ordinary  occurrence  within  the 
tropics,  is  always  accompanied  by  the  storms  of  the 
monsoon  or  of  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
dismay  it  must  have  caused  may  be  judged  of  when 
w-e  reflect  that  the  plague  occurred  where  rain  seldom 
or  never  falls,  where  nono  of  the  houses  arc  fitted  t 


the  great  synod  of  the  Maronites,  held  Oct.  15,  1736, 
near  Tripoli,  in  Svria.— Hoefer,  Xour.  hiog.  Utmruie, 
xviii,  981  2 ;  Rose",  New  Gen.  lihg.  Dictionary,  vii,  400. 
(J.  W.  M.) 
Froment.   See  Fbomment. 

Prominent,  Axtoixk,  one  of  the  French  and  Swiss 
Reformers,  was  born  near  Grenoble  in  1510.  Of  his 
early  life  little  is  known.  A  disciple  of  Farel,  he  pass- 
ed with  him  into  Switzerland,  and  labored  especially 
in  Neufchutel  and  Vaud.  When  Farel  was  obliged  to 
lsavc  Geneva  in  1602  [see  Farri.],  he  sent  for  Frojn- 


lead  off  the  water,  and  that  the  animals  appeared  in  menti  wno  reached  Geneva  November  3,  and  found  his 
localities  where  they  had  never  before  been  found,  and  :  tl*k  a  fearfu.1  »«»«•    He  ^gnn  his  work  as  a  school- 


where,  at  all  other  times,  the  scorching  sun  would  have 
destroyed  them  in  a  few  minutes.  Nor  was  the  selec- 
tion of  the  fro^  as  an  instrument  of  God's  displeasure 
w  ithout  portentous  meaning  in  the  minds  of  the  idola- 
trous Egyptians,  who  considered  that  animal  a  tyj>c  of 
Pthah,  their  creative  power  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg.  iv, 
351  sq.),  as  well  as  an  indication  of  man  in  embryo. 
The  magicians,  indeed,  appeared  to  make  frogs  come 


master,  promising  to  toach  44  reading  and  writing  in  a 
month"  to  all  comers,  and  to  charge  nothing  in  case  of 
failure.  Many  (locked  to  the  school,  and  were  taught 
not  only  reading  and  writing,  but  also  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  On  New- Years'  day,  1533,  Prom- 
inent preached  in  the  fish-market  against  Romanism ; 
a  crowd  of  Roman  Catholics  broke  up  tho  meeting, 
and  Fromment  was  obliged  to  leave  Geneva.    He  rc- 


up  out  of  the  waters  (Exod.  viii,7),  but  we  must  not  |  turned  in  1534.  A  Dominican  named  Furbitz,  preach- 
understand  that  to  them  was  given  also  the  power  of  in  the  cathedral  in  favor  of  transubstantiation, 
producing  tho  animals.  The  effect  which  they  claim-  challenged  the  Protestants  to  onswer  his  arguments, 
ed  as  their  own  was  a  simple  result  of  the  continuation  Fromment,  who  was  in  the  audience,  at  once  >>egan  to 
of  the  prodigy  effected  by  Moses  and  Aaron ;  for  that  j  "peak.  A  tumult  arose,  and  again  Fromment  was 
they  had  no  real  power  is  evident  not  only  from  their  J  compelled  to  depart  from  the  city.  He  went  to  Berne, 
inability  to  stop  the  present  plague,  the  control  which  accompanied  by  one  of  the  burgesses  of  Geneva,  and 


even  Pharaoh  discovered  to  he  solely  in  tho  hands  of 
Moses,  bat  also  the  utter  failure  of  their  enchantments 
in  that  of  lice,  where  their  artifices  were  incompetent 
to  impose  upon  the  king  and  his  people.  (See  Kitto's 
Daily  Bible  Illustration*,  in  loc.)  See  Plaoi-u  (uk 
Ecivvi). 

Froissard  de  Broissia,  Charles,  a  French  Jes- 
uit missionary,  died  Oct.  10, 1704,  near  Pekin,  in  China, 
where  he  was  laboring  in  the  missionary  work  of  his 
order.  In  the  bitter  controversy  between  the  Domini- 
cans and  Jesuits,  (1)  whether  the  Chinese  terms  Tim 
and  Ckingti  meant  the  material  heavens  or  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  (2)  whether  the  ceremonial  honors  paid  to 
ancestors  and  to  Confucius  are  religious  acts  or  only  civ 


obtained  the  protection  of  the  Bernese  government, 
under  which  both  Fromment  and  Farel  returned  to 
Geneva.  From  1537  to  1552  Fromment  was  pastor  of 
the  quarter  of  St.  Gervais.  In  1552  he  was  deposed 
|  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  certain  misconduct  on 
I  the  part  of  his  wife,  the  rigid  discipline  of  Geneva  not 
allowing  the  husband  of  such  a  wife  to  remain  a  pas- 
tor. He  liecnme  a  notary,  and  in  1559  was  made  one 
of  the  council  of  Two  Hundred.  Hi*  own  life  becom- 
ing disorderly,  he  was  banished  in  15C2,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  return  in  1572.  He  died  in  1585.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  reform  in  Geneva,  which  has  recently 
been  edited  by  Gustave  Revilliod,  under  the  title  Let 
Actt*  tt  let  deite*  merveiUeiu  de  £r  elt*  de  Genive,/aictz 


il  and  political  customs,  he  took  on  active  part,  and,  in  1  d"  temf  1,1  R'formnti»n,  etc.  (Geneve,  1854).— Ru- 
agreement  with  his  colleagues,  resolved  these  questions  1  c^ttti  Iteformation  en  Suis#e,  t.  Hi;  Hiair,  Im  Frxmce 
in  the  way  most  favorable  to  secure  apparent  success.  1  Prot'ttantt,  s.  v. ;  Polenz,  Fransds.  Cnlnnitnws,  i,  814 
The  Jesuits,  adopting  the  view  that  these  terms  meant  ?  Hoefer,  Xouv.  liiog.  Gh*mle,  xviii,  936;  London 
tho  God  of  heaven,  and  that  these  ceremonies  were  UuarUrlg  Revitw,  Oct.  1*57,  190  sq. 
simply  commendable  customs,  not  repugnant  to  the  Fromond  {Frommdui),  a  theologian  of  I-lege,  was 
Catholic  faith,  employed  Tien  and  Chang-ti  to  desig-  born  at  Haccourt  in  1587.  He  taught  philosophy  and 
natc  God  in  the  Christian  sense,  and,  following  the  doc-  theology  at  Louvain,  and  was,  in  1633,  appointed  dean 
trine  of  Escobar  (q.  v.),  that  intention  gives  character  of  tho  chapter  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  city.    He  appears 
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to  have  possessed  gome  scientific  knowledge,  besides  a 
pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  theology  and  phi- 
lology. De*  Cartes  waB  one  of  his  friends.  Fromond, 
however,  defended  Ptolemy's  system  (of  the  immobil- 
ity of  the  earth  and  the  motion  of  the  ann)  against 
Philippe  I  :i -riHberg.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Jansenius,  and  waa  one  of  the  two  tbeologiana  to  whom 
the  latter  confided,  when  dying,  his  renowned  Avgw- 
tinu*.  He  died  at  Lou  vain  in  1663.  The  best  work  of 
Fromond  is  a  Comment  aire  des  Arte*  des  Aputres  (I'aria, 
1670,  2  vols.  fol.).  lie  wrote  also  Anti-Aristarchus, 
aire  de  orbe  Temr  immobili,  ad  pen  us  Philijipum  Ixtns- 
Leraium  (Antw.  1631,  4to)  : — Vesta,  sire  Anti-AruUir- 
chi  vindex,  contra  Jacobum  Ijmsbergium  tt  CopernicatKu 
(Antw.  1633,  4 to)  : — Brtvii  A ncUomia  I/ominis  (Lou- 
vain,  1641, 4to). — Hoefcr,  Aovr.  Biog.  Ginir.  xviii,  918. 

Front  or  Facade.  In  ancient  descriptions  of 
churchea,  the  front  of  the  church  is  spoken  of  as  the 
east  or  altar  end.  In  modern  writings,  when  chnrches 
are  "oriented"  or  located  with  reference  to  the  points 
of  the  compass,  the  principal  front  or  facade  ia  the 
weat  end,  the  end  away  from  the  altar. 

Frontier  (HX^,  kaUch',  end,  as  often  rendered, 
comp.  Jcr.  li,  31 ;  Isa.  Ivi,  11),  the  extremity  or  border 
of  a  country  (Ezek.  xxv,  9). 

Frontlet  (only  in  the  plur.  rr-*"J,  totapkoth', 
pnb.  fillets,  from  an  obsolete  root  6)13,  to  bind  about 
[Geseniua,  Thes.  J/eb.  p.  648]  •  Sept.  aoaXtird  [v.  r. 
dnaKiirrov,  apparently  pointing  rs-"J  1.  i.  c.  immois 
able ;  Vulg.  vaguely  appenmm  quid,  mortbuntur,  and 
collocate)  occura  only  iu  three  passages  (Exod.  xiii, 
16;  Dm!.  \  i.  8;  xi,  18\  and  each  time  in  the  form  of 
a  proverbial  similitude,  "as  frontlets  between  your 
eyea,"  and  also  coupled  with  another  similar  expres- 
sion, "  as  a  sign  (or  token)  upon  your  hand"  (comp. 
Exod.  xiii,  9,  "  as  a  memorial  between  your  eyes"),  in 
connection  with  a  command  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law. 
In  Exodus  the  expression  Is  used  more  immediately 
with  reference  to  the  ordinance  respecting  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first-born  and  the  Passover  solemnity ; 
but  in  the  two  passages  of  Deuteronomy  it  relates  to 
the  precepts  and  statutes  of  the  old  covenant  generally. 
The  meaning  in  charging  the  Israelites  to  "  bind  them 
for  a  sign  upon  their  hand,  and  have  them  as  front- 
lets between  their  eyes,"  evidently  is,  that  they  should 
keep  them  as  distinctly  in  view,  and  as  carefully  at- 
tend to  them,  as  if  they  had  them  legibly  written  on  a 
tablet  between  their  eyea,  and  hound  in  open  charac- 
ters upon  their  hands ;  so  that,  wherever  they  looked, 
and  whatever  they  did,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  the 
statutes  of  the  lx>rd  before  them.  That  no  actual 
written  memorial  was  intended  to  be  enjoined  upon 
the  Israelites  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  since 
no  writing  to  be  worn  either  Iwtween  the  eyes  or  upon 
the  hand  could  by  possibility  have  served  the  purpose 
of  legibly  expressing  all  the  atatutes  and  ordinances 
of  the  law.  It  ia  clear,  also,  from  the  alternative 
phrases  with  which  those  in  question  are  associated, 
such  as,  "That  the  Ixml's  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth" 
(Exod.  xiii,  9);  "That  these,  words  shall  l«c  in  thine 
heart ;"  "That  ye  shall  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your 
heart  and  in  your  soul"  (Deut.  vi,  6 ;  xi,  18),  as  well  as 
from  the  parallel  sayings  of  a  later  day  (Prov.  vi,  21 ; 
comp.  iii,  3;  iv,  21)'.  But  the  Jews,  some  time  after 
their  return  from  Babylon  (it  is  not  known  exactly 
when),  gave  the  direction  about  having  the  precepts 
of  the  law  aa  frontlets  a  literal  turn,  and  had  portions 
of  it  written  out  and  worn  as  lwdges  upon  their  per- 
son. These  are  called  by  the  modern  Jews  lephil'in', 
"(vtm%T\  (a  word  signifying  prnyrs,  but  not  found  in 
the  Bible;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  1743).  These  were 
strips  of  parrhment,  on  which  were  written  .four  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (Exod.  xiii,  2  10,  11-17;  Deut.  vi, 
a-9, 13  22)  in  an  ink  prcjiarcd  for  the  purpose.  They 
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|  were  then  rolled  op  in  a 
of  black  calfskin,  which  was 
attached  to  a  stiffer  piece  of 
leather,  having  a  thong  one 
finger  broad,  and  one  and  a 
half  cubits  long.  Those  worn 
on  the  forehead  were  written 
on  four  strips  of  parchment 
(which  might  not  lie  of  any 
hide  except  cow's  hide — Nork, 
Hramm.  und  Rabb.  p.  211  ; 
comp.  Hcsych.  b.  v.  E/cororr) 

(wiicoi'pia),  and  put  into  four  Form  of  the  Jew  Uh  "Front- 
little  cells  within  a  square  case, 
on  which  the  letter  T  was  writ- 
ten ;  the  three  points  of  the  T  being  "an  emblem  of  the 
heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  our  Lord  Jehovah"  (Z<4<xr, 
fol.  64,  col.  2).  The  square  had  two  thongs  (HsT*), 
on  which  Hebrew  letters  were  inscribed ;  these  were 
passed  round  the  head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the 
shape  of  \  passed  over  the  breast-    This  was  called 
"  the  Uphillah  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ceremonies  o  f  the 
|  Jetrs,  1,  11,  n.  4;  Calmet,  s.  v.  Phylactery;  Otho,  Lex. 
'  Rabbin,  p.  666).    The  Karaites,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
]  plained  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  Exod.  xiii,  9,  etc.,  as  a  fiovrnti" 
command  to  remember  the  law  (Reland,  Ant.  p.  13*.), 
aa  in  similar  passagea  (Prov.  iii,  3 ;  vi,  21 ;  vii.  3 ;  Tant. 
I  viii,  6,  etc.),  and  appealing  to  the  fact  that  in  Exod. 
xiii,  9  the  word  ia  not  TOBtfab  but  yPST  "»  memo- 
rial" (Oerhardua  on  Deut.  vi,  8;  Edzardug  on  /  f  m- 
choth.  i,  209;  Heidanua,  De  Orig.  Erroris,  viii,  B.  6; 
Schottgen,  Dor.  liebr.  i,  199 ;  Kosenmtiller,  ad  loc. ; 
Hengstcnberg,  Pent,  i,  458).    Considering,  too,  the  na- 
ture of  the  passagea  inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (bj 
no  means  the  most  important  in  the  Pentateuch — fur 
the  fathers  are  mistaken  in  saying  thBt  the  Decalogue 
was  used  in  this  way,  Jer.  /.  c. ;  Chrysost.  /.  c. ;  Tbeo- 
phyl.  ad  Matt,  xxiii,  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  ljeforc  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  practice  <>f 
!  wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  they  were  justi- 
|  tied  in  claiming  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  |  Deut 
j  vi,  8 ;  Exod.  xii,  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
I  people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  law.   But  the 
.  figurative  language  iu  which  this  duty  waa  urged  upm 
j  the  Jews  was  mistaken  by  the  Talmudiata  for  a  liter,  1 
,  command.  An  additional  argument  against  the  liten.1 
I  interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous  abue 
to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.    Indeed,  such  an 
observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  intention  of  it. 
j  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony  for  an  inward 
'  remembrance.   Accordingly,  these  badges  were  turned 
|  into  instruments  of  religious  vanity  and  display,  and 
abused  for  selfish  purposes  by  those  who  sought,  by  a 
great  profession  of  legal  ritualism,  to  hide  their  defi- 
ciency of  inward  principle.    They  even  came  eventu- 
ally to  be  employed  as  charms  or  amulets,  having  a 
divine  virtue  in  them  to  preserve  the  wearer  from  sin 
or  from  daemoniacal  agency;  hence  such  sayings  as 
these  concerning  tbem  in  the  Talmudical  writings: 
"Whosoever  has  tephilim  upon  his  head  .  .  .  b  forti- 
fied against  sin;"  "They  are  a  bandage  for  cuttinc 
off,"  i.  e.  from  various  kinds  of  danger  or  hostili- 
ty (Spencer,  iv,  c  5).    Jerome  (on  MatL  xxiii. 
5)  speaks  of  them  generally  as  wom  by  the  Jew* 
for  guardianship  and  safety  (ob  custodiam  et  muni- 
mention  . ;  " not  considering  that  they  were  n»  I' 
borne  in  the  heart,  not  on  the  body."    See  PSTUM> 
tkkv. 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Ber.  xiii, 
16;  xiv,  1,  see  Forehead. 

Fronton  le  Duo,  or  Fronto  Dracaena  Se* 

Dec,  Fronton  do.  » 

Frorlep,  Justus  Friedrich,  a  learned  Oriental- 
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mt,  was  born  at  Lubeck  Jane  1, 1745,  and  waa  educa- 
ted at  Leipsig,  whore  he  passed  B.D.  in  1767.  In  1771 
h«i  ww  made  pro  feasor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Er- 
furt, and  in  1792  superintendent  at  Btlckeburg.  He 
died  at  Wetzlor  Jan.  26, 1800.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  arc,  Ite  tUilitate  lingua  Arabic*  (Lips.  1767, 
4to) A  rabische  Bibliothtk,  8vo  i—Bibliothek  d.  tkeolog. 
WistenschafUn  (Lemgo,  1771-86,  2  vols.  8vo).— Docr- 
ing,  GtlthrUn  Theologen  iMutschlands,  s.  v. 

Froaaard,  Benjamin  Siuismom>,  a  Protestant 
theologian,  was  l»rn  at  Nyon,  Canton  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land, in  1754,  and  died  at  Montaubau,  France,  Jan.  8, 
1K30.  Ho  finished  his  education  at  Geneva,  and  was 
a  pastor  in  Lyons  until  the  siege  of  that  city  in  171)3. 
On  the  establishment  of  departmental  schools  (ecofas 
centrales)  in  France,  under  the  decree  of  Oct.  25, 1795, 
Frussard  was  made  professor  of  morals  in  that  of  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. In  1802  he  was  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  organic  rules  for  the  reformed  worship, 
and  in  1809  was  charged  with  the  organization  of  a 
faculty  of  theology  at  Montauban,  of  which  he  became 
dean.*  This  deanery  he  lost  in  1815,  but  retained  the 
chair  of  morals  and  eloquence.  We  have  from  him 
La  Onue  des  EscUives  lttgrtt  tt  des  habitants  de  la  Guinee, 
etc.  (Paris,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo);  a  French  translation  of 
Hu^h  Blair's  Sermons  (Lyons,  1782,8  vols.  8vo);  and 
of  Willwrforee's  Practical  i'iw,  etc.,  under  the  title 
Le  Ohristtanisnte  des  Gens  du  Monde,  mis  en  ojyisitioti 
avec  le  veritable  Christ  xtnisme  (Montauban,  1821,  2  vols. 
8vo). — Hang,  Im  France  Protectant*;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biagr.  Ghurale,  xviii.  949 -50.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Frost  (prop.  "IBS,  hephor' ,  so  called  from  covering 
the  ground,  "  hoar-frost,"  Exod.  xvi,  14 ;  Job  xxxviii, 
29;  Psa.  cxlvil,  16 ;  also  rn£,/be' rack,  from  its  smooth- 
ness, ice,  as  rendered  Job  vi,  16;  xxxviii,  29;  "frost," 
Job  xxxvii,  10;  hence  cold,  "frost,"  Gen.  xxxi,  40; 
Jer.  xxxvi, 30;  and  "crystal"  from  its  resemblance 
to  ice,  Ezek.  i,  22),  frozen  dew.  It  appears  in  a  still 
night,  when  there  is  no  storm  or  tempest,  and  descends 
upon  the  earth  as  silently  as  if  it  were  produced  by 
mere  breathing  (Job  xxxvii,  10).  Throughout  west- 
ern Asia,  very  severe  and  frosty  nights  are  often  suc- 
ceeded l>y  days  warmer  than  most  western  summers 
1  (Gen.  xxi,  40 ;  see  Jer.  xxxvi,  80).  Dr.  Robin, 
says  (Rr Marches,  ii.  97),  in  Jerusalem  "the  ground 
never  freezes ;  but  Mr.  Whiting  had  seen  the  pool  back 
of  his  hou*e  (Hczokiah's)  covered  with  thin  ice  for 
one  or  two  days."  Dr.  Ha  relay  states  {City  of  the 
Great  King,  p.  bo)  that  "  frost  at  the  present  day  is  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  [the  Ghor] ;  but  slight  frosts  ore  some- 
times felt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  near  Lebanon.1'  See 
Palestine. 

The  word  ^3n,  chanamat,  found  only  in  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  47,  where  (in  accordance  with  the  Sept.,Vnlg., 
Chald.,  Arabic,  Syr.,  and  most  interpreters)  it  is  ren- 
dered "frost,"  signifies  (according to  Micbaelis)  a  spe- 
cies of  ant,  as  destructive  to  trees  (?)  aa  the  hail 
(Aben-Ezra)  in  the  parallel  member.  (See  Gesenius, 
Thts.  Heb.  p.  499;  Bochart,  Hiervt.  iii,  255,  edit.  Lips.) 
Perhaps,  if  an  animal  at  all  be  meant,  it  may  be  a  des- 
ignation of  the  caterpillar  (*o  some  of  the  Rabbins),  an 
insect  nowhere  else  properly  distinctly  referred  to  in 
the  Scriptures,  bnt  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  foliage 
of  trees.    See  Loccst. 

Fronde,  Richard  Hcrrkll,  M.A.,  was  Imrn  in  i 
Devonshire  in  1803,  entered  Eton  College  in  1816,  and 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1821.    In  1826  he  became  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  Oriel,  where  he  remained  till  1880. 
He  took  priests'  orders  in  1829,  and  for  the  last  four  | 
years  of  bis  life  he  resided  alternately  in  the  south  I 
of  Europe  and  in  the  West  Indies.    He  was  a  man 
of  fine  genius,  but  of  ill-regulated  temper  and  will. 
He  shared  in  the  so-called  Oxford  movement  tinder 
Kewiuan  and  Pusey,  and  died  February  28,  1836,  a 


thorough  but  unhappy  ascetic.  Every  day,  accord, 
ing  to  his  own  account,  he  became  "  a  less  and  lex* 
loyal  son  of  the  Reformation."  His  Remains  (Lond. 
1888,  4  vols.  8vo)  contain  his  Journal,  Sermons,  Essays 
on  Rationalism,  on  Erastianism,  on  Becket,  Henry  II, 
etc.— Edinburgh  Review,  lxvii,  525  sq. 

Fructuosus,  St.,  archbishop  of  Braga,  sprung 
from  the  blood  royal  of  the  Goths,  devoted  his  proper- 
ty chiefly  to  the  founding  of  monasteries.  He  was  ab- 
liot  of  his  own  monastery  of  Complntum ;  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Dama,  and  in  656  archbishop  of  Braga.  lie 
died  A.D.  665.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  16th  of  April.  Ho  wrote  a 
Rule  for  his  monks  at  Complutum,  and  a  Supplement. 
They  are  published  in  Uolstenius,  Cod.  Regul.  part  ii, 
p.  133  (Paris,  1663) ;  also  with  his  EpistoLe,  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  I  Ait.  lxxxvii,  1087  sq. ;  comp.  Mabillon,  Ord. 
St.  Benedict,  i,  437. — Clarke,  Succ.  Sac.  Lit.  ii,  408. 

Fruit  (properly  i"^,  peri',  Kaovoc\  an  extensive 
terra,  denoting  produce  in  general,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  and  also  used  in  a  figurative  sense  (see 
Gesenius's  Heb.  Lex.  and  Robinson's  Greek  Lex.).  The 
Hebrews  bad  three  generic  terms  designating  three 
great  classes  of  the  fruits  of  the  land,  closely  corre- 
sponding to  what  may  l»e  expressed  in  English  as,  1. 
Corn-fruit,  or  field  produce;  2.  Vintage-fruit;  8.  Or- 
chard-fruit. The  term  y*£,  ka'yits, " summer-fruits," 
appears  to  denote  those  less  important  species  of  fruit 
which  were  adapted  only  to  immediate  consumption, 
or  could  not  easily  or  conveniently  be  conserved  for 
winter  use  (Jer.  xl,  10,  12).  The  three  terms  spoken 
of  as  being  so  frequently  associated  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  expressive  of  a  most  comprehensive  triad  of  bless- 
ings, are  the  following : 

1.  "jn,  d>tg\m',  "fruit  of  the  field,"  or  agricultural 
produce.  Under  this  term  the  Hebrews  classed  al- 
most every  object  of  jfcW-culture  [sec  Aoricui.tcre]. 
John  Bays,  "The  word  is  of  general  ^ignitication,  and 
comprehends  in  itself  different  kinds  of  grain  and 
pulse,  such  as  wheat,  millet,  spelt,  wall-barley,  barley, 
beans,  lentils,  meadow-cumin,  pepper-wort,  flax,  cot- 
ton, various  species  of  the  cucumber,  and  perhaps  rice" 
{Bib.  A  rchttol.  §  58).  There  is  now  no  doubt  among 
scholars  that  dagan  comprehends  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  species  of  vegetable  produce,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  allowed  that  the  rendering  of  the  word  in  the 
common  version  by  "corn,"  and  sometimes  by  "wheat," 
instead  of  "  every  species  of  corn"  or  field  produce,  tends 
to  limit  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  bounty,  as  well 
as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the  passages  where  it  oc- 
curs.   See  Corn. 

2.  uri-Pn,  tirosh',  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine"  in  ita  nat- 
ural or  ita  solid  state,  comprehending  grapes,  moist  or 
dried,  and  the  fruit  in  general,  whether  in  the  early 
cluster  or  the  mature  and  ripened  condition  (Iso.  lxv, 
8,  which  is  rendered  by  fioTavv,  grape,  in  the  Sept.,  re- 
fers to  the  young  grape;  while  Judg.  ix.  13,  where 
"the  vine  said,  Shall  1  leave  my  tirosh  [fruit],  which 
cheereth  God  and  man  ?"  ns  evidently  refers  to  the 
ripened  produce  which  was  placed  on  the  altar  as  a 
first-fruit  offering  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  goodness).  "Sometimes,"  says  Jahn,  "the 
grapes  were  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masses, 
which  were  called  B"~:~,  anabim',  CB^iJ,  athi- 
shim',  and  Cpiax,  tsimmukim'  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  2 
Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40 ;  Hos.  iii,  1)"  (Bib,  A  rchaol. 
§  6D).  It  is  also  distinctly  referred  to  as  the  yicltler  of 
wine,  and  therefore  was  not  wine  itself,  but  the  raw 
materinl  from  which  it  was  expressed  or  prepared,  as 
is  evident  from  its  distinctive  contrast  with  wine  in 
Amos  vi,  15,  last  clause.    See  Wink. 

8.  "'H^, yitshar',  "orchard-fruits,"  especially  win- 
ter or  keeping-fruits,  as  dates,  figs,  olives,  pomegran- 
ates, citrons,  nuts,  etc.    Aa  we  distinguish  dagan  from 
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nan  (wheat),  and  tiro$h  from  D*,p5  and  so  must 
we  yiiahar  from  "JCti  (oil),  which  are  unfortunately 
confounded  together  in  the  common  version.  A'Ae- 
fNp7»,  lieyond  question,  is  the  proper  word  for  <*/,  not 
yittkar;  hence,  being  a  specific  thing,  we  find  it  iu 
connection  with  a  great  variety  of  specific  purposes, 
us  sacrificial  and  holy  uses,  edibles,  traffic,  vessels,  and 
used  in  illustration  of  taste,  smoothness,  plumpness,  in- 
sinuation, condition,  fertility,  and  luxury,  YiUkar,  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  use,  present*  a  complete  contrast  to 
nhemen.  It  is  not,  even  in  a  single  passage,  employed 
either  by  way  of  comparison  or  in  illustration  of  any 
particular  quality  common  to  it  with  other  specific  arti- 
cles. In  one  passage  only  is  it  joined  with  r^T,  zayith, 
"olive," the  oil  of  which  it  has  erroueously  been  sujs- 
posed  to  signify,  and  even  here  (2  Kings  xviii,  82)  it 
retains  as  an  adjective  the  generic  sense  of  the  noun. 
" jirtserrinff-fruil."  It  should  l>e  read,  "a  land  of 
preserving-olivea  (zryth-yi'sfuir)  and  dates  (jUlhuk)" 
Cato  has  a  similar  expression,  oleum  comlt/iram,  "  pre- 
serving-olive tree"  (De  Re  Rutt.  vi).  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  Latin  terms  ma'um  and  p-mtnn  had  an 
extended  meaning  very  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  yit- 
sh'ir.  Thus  V'arro  asks, "  Is  not  Italy  so  planted  with 
fruit-trees  as  to  seem  one  entire  pimun-iumf"  i.  e.,  or- 
chard (He  Re  Rtut.  i,  2).    See  Olivk  ;  On.. 

Thus  the  I  iad  of  terms  we  have  been  considering 
would  comprehend  every  vegetable  substance  of  neces- 
sity and  luxury  commonly  consumed  by  the  Hebrews 
of  which  first-fruit*  were  presented  or  tithes  paid,  and 
this  view  of  their  meaning  will  also  explain  why  the 
injunctions  concerning  offering*  and  tithes  were  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  these  terms  alone  (Numb,  xviii, 
12;  Deut  xiv,  23).    Sec  One  hard. 

On  the  terms  rendered  in  our  version  "fruitful  field," 
"fruitful  place," etc., sec  Cakmeu 

The  tenn  "  fruit"  is  also  used  of  pertons  (2  Kings 
xix,  80 ;  Jer.  xii,  2),  and  of  ojfsjtriuij,  children  (Psa.  xxi, 
10;  Hos.  lx,16;  Exod.  xxi,  22).  so  in  the  phrases  "fruit 
of  the  womb"  (Gen.  xxx,  2;  Dent,  vii,  18;  Isa.  xiii, 
IX :  Luke  i,  42),  "  fruit  of  the  loins'"  (Acts  ii,  30),  "fruit 
of  the  body"  (Psa.  exxxii,  13;  Mir.  vi,  7),  and  also  for 
the  progeny  of  l»easts  (I'cut.  xxviii.  51 ;  Isa.  xiv,  29). 
This  word  is  also  used  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  the  figure  fieing  often  preserved:  "They  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings,"  i.e.  experience  the  con- 
sequences (Isa.  iii,  10;  Prov.  i,  31 ;  Jer.  vi,  VJ ;  xvii, 
10);  "with  the  fruit  of  thy  works  (of  God)  is  the  earth 
satisfied,"  i.  e.  is  watered  with  rain,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  clouds  (Psa.  civ,  13) :  "  fruit  of  the  hands,"  i.  e. 
gain,  profits(Prov.  xxxi,  16) ;  "  fruit  of  a  proud  heart," 
i.e.  boasting  (Isa.  x,12);  "fruit  of  the  month,"  i.  e. 
what  a  man  says,  or  his  words  (Prov.  xii,  14 ;  xviii, 
20)  ;  "  fruit  of  the  righteous,"  i.  e.  counsel  and  exam- 
ple (Prov.  xi,  30);  "to  pay  over  the  fruit*,"  i.  e.  pro- 
duce as  rent  (Matt.  xxi.  41) ;  "  fruit  of  the  vine,"  i.  c. 
wine  (Matt,  xxvi,  29;  Mark  xiv,  25;  Luke  xxii,  18); 
"  fruits  meet  for  repentance,"  i.  e.  conduct  becoming 
a  profession  of  penitence  (Matt,  iii,  8);  "fruit  of  the 
lips,"  i.  e.  what  the  lips  utter  (Heb.  xiii,  15;  Hoe.  xiv, 
3 ) ;  "  fruits  of  righteousness,"  i.  e.  holy  actions  spring- 
ing from  a  renewed  heart  (Phil,  i,  11).  "Fruit,"  in 
Romans  xv,  28.  is  the  contribution  produced  by  l<enev- 
olence  and  zeal.  "  Fruit  unto  God," and  "fruit  unto 
death,"  i.  e.  to  live  worthy  of  God  or  of  death  (Com. 
vii.  4. 5).  The  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  arc  enumerated 
iu  Gal.  v,  22,23;  Eph.  v.  9  ;  James  iii,  1".  18.  Fruit- 
fulness  in  the  divine  life  stands  opposed  to  an  empty. 
Iwirren,  and  unproductive  profession  of  religion  (.John 
xv,  2^8;  Col.  i,  10;  2  Pet.  i.  6-*;  Matt,  vii,  16  ■»>). 
See  Gamdex. 

FRUIT,  "the  product  of  the  earth,  ns  trees,  plants, 
etc.  1.  4  Blessed  shall  l*>  the  fruit  of  thy  ground  and 
cattle.'  The  fruit  of  the  bodv  signifies  children  : 
•Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body.'    By  fruit  is 


sometimes  meant  reward:  'They  shall  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  their  own  ways'  (Prov.  i,  31)  ;"tbey  shall  receive  tb« 
reward  of  their  bad  conduct,  and  punishment  answer- 
able to  their  sins.  The  fruit  of  the  lips  is  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  or  thanksgiving  (Tick  xiii,  15).  The  fruit 
of  the  righteous — that  is,  the  coenscL,  example,  iiotrnc- 
tion,  and  reproof  of  the  righteous — is  a  tree  of  life,  u, » 
means  of  much  good,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  snd 
that  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  others  also  (Prov.  si, 
30).  Solomon  says,  in  Prov.  xii,  14,  'A  man  .-hall  le 
satisfied  with  good  by  the  fruit  of  his  mouth ;'  (bat  v, 
he  shall  receive  abundant  blessings  from  God  as  the 
reward  of  that  good  he  has  done  by  his  pious  and 
profitable  discourses.  'Fruits  meet  for  repetiUne*' 
(Matt,  iii,  8)  is  such  a  conduct  as  befits  the  profession 
;  of  penitence. 

"2.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  trc  those  gracious  habiu 
j  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  produces  in  those  in 
v  horn  he  dwelleth  and  worketh.  with  those  acts  which 
I  flow  from  them,  as  naturally  as  the  tree  produce*  its 
j  fruit.    The  apostle  enumerates  these  fruit*  in  G«l»- 
I  tiaus  v,  22,  2.!.    '1  he  same  npostle,  in  Eph.  v.  9,  coir.* 
j  prebends  the  fruit*  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit  in  these 
three  things,  namely,  goodness,  'rinhteousness,  and 
truth.  1  he  fruits  of  righteousness  &re  such  good  work* 
and  holy  actions  as  spring  fr<  m  a  gracious  frame  of 
heart:  *  Being  tilled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness.' 
Phil,  i,  11.    Fruit  is  taken  for  a  charitable  cmtrito- 
tion.  which  is  the  fruit  or  effect  of  faith  and  love: 
•  When  I  have  sealed  unto  them  this  fruit,'  Rom. 
xv,  28;  when  I  have  safely  delivered  this  contri- 
bution.    When  fruit  is  spoken  of  good  men,  then 
it  is  to  he  understood  of  the  fruits  or  works  of  holi- 
ness and  righteousness ;  but  when  of  evil  men,  theu 
arc  meant  the  fruit*  of  sin,  immorality,  and  wicked- 
ness.    This  is  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  Matt,  vii,  16- 
18." 

FRUIT-TREE  ("no  cU-peH',  Gen.  i,  11,  etc.). 
From  the  frequent  mention  of  fruit  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  may  infer  that  fruit-bearing  trees  of  various  sort* 
abounded  in  Palestine.  Among  the  uumber  are  spe- 
cially noticed  the  vine,  olive.  |*>mrgranate,  fig,  syca- 
more, palm,  pear,  almond,  quince,  citron,  orange,  mul- 
berry, carob,  pistacia,  and  walnnt.  Other  trees  strd 
plant*  also  abounded,  which  yielded  their  produce  in 
the  form  of  odorous  resins  and  oils,  as  the  babaii*.  g»l- 
banum,  frankincense,  ladanum.  balm,  myrrh,  spike- 
nard, storax  gum,  and  tragacanth  gum.  See  Pales- 
tine. The  ancient  Egyptians  bestowed  great  care 
upon  fruit-trees,  which  are  frequently  delineated  open 
the  monument*  (Wilkinson,  i,  36,  55,  57,  abridgment). 
The  Mosaic  law  contains  the  following  prescriptions 
respecting  fruit-t  ees : 

1.  The  fruit  of  newly-planted  trees  was  not  to  he 
plucked  for  the  first  four  years  (Lev.  xix,  23  sq.). 
The  economical  effect  of  this  provision  was  observed 
by  Philo  (Opp.  ii,  4(12).  Michaelis  remarks  (fxnrs  of 
Sfones,  art.  221),  "  Every  gardener  will  teach  os  not  to 
let  fruit-trees  bear  in  their  earliest  years,  but  to  pluck 
off  the  blossoms  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  will 
thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more  abundantly  af- 
terwards. The  very  expression,  '  to  rc«-ard  them  •» 
uncircumcised.'  suggest*  the  propriety  of  /t'sritay 
them  off."  Another  object  of  this  law  may  have  been 
to  exclude  from  use  crude,  immature,  and  therefore 
unwholesome  fruits.  When  fruit*  are  in  seafon  the 
Orientals  consume  great  quantities  of  them.  Chardin 
snys  the  Persians  and  Turks  are  not  only  fend  of  al- 
monds, plums,  and  melons  in  a  mature  state,  tut  they 
are  remarkable  for  eating  them  before  they  are  ripe. 
But  there  was  also  a  higher  moral  object  in  the  Mosaic 
regulation.  Trees  were  not  regarded  as  full-grown 
until  the  fifth  year,  and  all  products  were  deemed  im- 
mature (firiXflt)  and  nnfit  for  use  until  consecrated 
to  Jehovah  (Josephus,  A «*.  iv.  8, 19).  Sec  Foreskis. 
The  Talmud  gives  minute  rules  and  many  puerile  die- 
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Unctions  on  the  subject  (Orlah,  i,  10).    S<>e  Ftrst- 


2.  In  besieging  fortified  places  fruit-trees  were  not 
to  be  cut  down  for  fuel  (q.  v.)  nor  for  military  pur- 
poses (Dent,  xx,  19 ;  compare  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  42; 
Philo,  Opp.  it,  400).  See  Sikok.  This  humane  pro- 
hibition, however,  was  not  always  observed  (2  Kings 
iii,  25).    See  Tree. 

Fnimentius,  St.,  called  the  apostle  of  Christian- 
ity  in  Ethiopia,  was  born  in  Tyre  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
uncle  Meropius,  whom  he  accompanied  (with  his  rela- 
tive CEdesius)  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  discovery. 
They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia  to 
procure  water,  but  the  natives  murdered  all  on  board 
except  the  two  boys,  whom  they  found  sitting  under  a 
tree  and  reading.  (Edesius  became  cup-bearer  and 
Fnimentius  private  secretary  to  the  prince.  After 
the  death  of  the  prince,  Fnimentius  was  appointed  tu- 
tor to  the  young  prince  .Eizancs,  and  obtained  great 
influence  in  stole  affairs.  He  succeeded  in  founding 
a  church,  and  in  326  went  to  Alexandria,  where  Atha- 
nasius (recently  made  bishop  of  Alexandria)  consecra- 
ted him  bishop  of  Axum  (Auxuma),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Abyssinians,  and  an  important  mart  of  trade.  His 
labors  were  rewarded  by  extraordinary  success.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  translated  the  Bible  into  Ethiopian. 
Theophilus  of  Arabia  visited  Abyssinia,  and  *'  repain-d 
to  the  principal  town,  Auxuma  (Axum).  Theophilus 
being  an  Arian,  and  Fnimentius,  the  friend  of  Atha- 
naaius,  professing  in  all  probability  tho  doctrines  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  it  is  possible  a  dispute  may  have 
arisen  in  their  announcement  here  of  their  respective 
doctrines,  which  would  necessarily  l>e  attended  with 
unfavorable  effects  on  the  nascent  church ;  but  per- 
haps, too,  Fnimentius,  who  hud  not  received  a  theo- 
logical education,  did  not  enter  so  deeply  into  theolog- 
ical questions.  Still  the  emperor  Constantius  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  persecute  the  disciples  of  the  hated 
Athanasius  even  in  these  remote  regions.  After  Atha- 
nasius  had  been  banished  from  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
856,  Constantius  required  the  princes  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian people  to  semi  Fnimentius  to  Alexandria,  inordcr 
that  the  Arian  bishop  Georgius,  who  had  been  set  up 
in  place  of  Athanasius,  might  inquire  into  his  ortho- 
doxy, and  into  the  regularity  of  his  ordination"  (Se- 
ander,  Church  Hist,  ii,  120).  The  princes  refused,  and 
Fnimentius  continued  at  work  until  his  death,  the  date 
of  which  is  uncertain  (perhaps  A.D.  360).  He  is  cel- 
ebrated as  a  saint  by  the  Latins  on  October  27,  by  the 
Greeks  on  November  30,  and  by  the  Abyssinians  on 
December  18. — Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd.  i,  19 ;  Thendoret, 
i,  22 ;  Ludolf,  Hisior.  /Ethiop.  iii,  7 ;  Butler,  Lives  of 
,  Oct.  27. 


Fruytier,  Jacobus,  a  Dutch  divine,  was  born  June 
5, 1669,  at  Middelburg.  He  was  descended  from  Jan 
Fruytier,  a  courtier  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Reformation.  Jacobus  was 
educated  at  Utrecht.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Aar- 
denhurg,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  In  1688  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Dlrksland,  in  1691  removed  to  Vlis- 
singen  (Flushing),  and  in  1696  to  Middelburg.  In 
1700  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam.  Here  he  was  in- 
stalled April  25,  1700,  and  labored  zealously  in  the 
ministry  till  bis  death,  May  23, 1731.  He  was  one  of 
the  favorite  preachers  In  that  city.  Frnytier  was  a 
zealous  Voetian,  and  became  deeply  Involved  in  the 
controversy  which  at  that  time  raged  in  the  Reformed 
Church  between  the  Coccejans  and  Voetians.  His 
first  efforts  were  those  of  a  pacificator.  The  violent 
attack  on  the  Coccejans  made  by  Pierre  de  Joucourt, 
minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  was 
ably  answered  by  Braunius,  Van  Til,  and  D'Outrein. 
Fray  tier  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  replies  of  the 
two  latter  that  he  wrote  an  article  expressive  of  his 
gratitude,  and  designed  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The 


effort  was  premature  and  fruitless.  D'Outrein  re- 
plied, showing  that  things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
u  result,  and.  moreover,  that  Fruytier  himself  was  not 
prepared  to  make  sufficient  concessions  to  the  opposing 
party.  Fruytier  replied,  but  to  this  rejoinder  D'Ou- 
trein made  no  public  res|K>nse.  This  is  thought  to 
have  had  an  exasperating  effect  on  Fruytier,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  choleric  temperament.  In 
1713  he  issued  a  work  that  involved  him  in  serious  dif- 
ficulties. Its  title  is,  Sim'*  tnoritUVmfjrn,  of  historisch* 
Zamenspraken  over  de  verstJtridene  rn  iter  bittere  ictder- 
vaardigheden  van  Christus  Kirkr  (Zion's  Struggles,  or 
historical  Conferences  respecting  the  various  and  very 
grievous  Adversities  of  Christ's  Church).  The  work 
was  specially  directed  against  the  Cartesian  Coccejans, 
and  such  as  were  regarded  as  rationalistic,  but  it  as- 
saulted also  the  Biblical  Coccejans  and  C orceins  him- 
self. Three  speakers  are  introduced  —  Truth,  Piety, 
and  S'nihanael.  The  Coccejans  are  represented  as 
open  or  secret  enemies  to  the  truth.  The  charges 
brought  against  them  by  Truth  are  briefly  the  follow- 
ing: such  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Scriptures  as 
was  intolerable  to  those  who  cordially  loved  the  truth  ; 
such  an  undermining,  on  the  port  of  others,  of  the 
principal  mysteries  of  Christianity  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  design  to  reinstate  heathenism,  or  enthrone 
the  blasphemies  of  Socinus ;  the  vital  truth*  of  the  Hi- 
ble  were  misunderstood  by  some,  not  believed  by  oth- 
ers, and  openly  ridiculed  by  still  another  class  in  their 
writings,  while  tbey  were  excessively  pleased  with 
imaginary  discoveries  of  truth ;  and,  finally,  all  these 
things  were  palliated  and  defended  by  others.  The 
following  are  the  charges  made  by  Piety:  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  heathenish  morality  as  a  substitute  for 
spiritual  religion ;  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  world- 
ly and  natural  men  began  to  ridicule  religion  and  to 
entertain  atheistic  views :  and,  finally,  the  power  of 
religion  was  no  longer  visible  in  the  lives  of  many 
who  professed  to  love  the  truth,  but  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  Christian  liberty,  had  Income  conformed  to 
the  world.  Nath  m  id  is  introduced  as  an  unsuccess- 
ful apologist  for  the  Coccejans.  The  gravity  of  the 
charges  and  the  acrimonious  spirit  pervading  the  work 
gave  just  offence,  and  the  Classla  of  Schieland  refused 
their  approbation.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  sent 
forth  to  the  world  with  the  stamp  of  Church  authority 
affixed  to  its  title-page.  This  rendered  the  Class!*  in- 
dignant. Cited  before  them,  he  put  the  blame  upon 
the  publisher.  His  apology  was  deemed  insufficient, 
but  he  continued  inflexible.  The  case  was  carried  I  e- 
fore  the  Synod  of  South  Holland  in  1717,  and  that 
body,  after  laboring  with  him  and  finding  him  intrac- 
table, voted  to  deprive  him  of  his  scat  in  the  same  un- 
til ho  should  repent  and  submit.  After  persisting  for 
seven  years  in  his  refusal,  he  finally,  in  the  year  1724, 
confessed  bis  fault  and  testified  his  sorrow.  He  was 
immediately  restored.  It  is  conceded  that  Fruytier 
may  have  been  actuated  by  zeal  for  what  he  regarded 
as  truth  in  the  publication  of  this  work ;  but  his  piety, 
which  is  admitted  to  hare  been  deep  and  fervent,  was 
not  free  from  the  admixture  of  fanaticism,  nor  was  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  truth,  as  ho  viewed  it,  free 
from  bigotry.  A  new  edition  of  Sum's  Wontelingen 
has  just  (1869)  been  issued  at  Utrecht.  His  contro- 
versy with  Lampe  on  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  may  be  reserved  for  the  article  on 
Lam  pp.  His  ministry  was  long  and  laborious,  and 
he  seems  to  have  l*en  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  useful,  and  to  promote  vital  godliness.  He  is 
still  represented  and  honored  by  a  respectable  posteri- 
ty. See  Ypeij  and  Dermoiit,  GtschUdenis  oVr  Xeder- 
hndsrhe  Hervormde  Kerk,  iii  Dcel,  biz.  181, 182, 187- 
191,202-204;  en  Aanteekenlngen  (Breda,  1824) ;  Gla- 
slus.  GodgtUerd  Xedcrland,  i  Deel,  biz.  476  en  vcrv. 
(J.  P.W.) 

Pry,  Elizabeth,  an  eminent  female  philanthropist. 
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wm  the  daughter  of  Jobn  Gurney,  a  rich  banker  near 
Norwich,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She 
waa  born  May  21, 17x0,  at  Branierton.  "  The  benev- 
olence of  her  disposition  displayed  itaelf  by  her  habit, 
while  yet  a  girl,  of  visiting  the  poor  on  her  father's 
property,  and  forming  a  school  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Under  the  teaching  of  William  Sav- 
ery,  an  American  Friend,  she  writs  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  truth.  Her  character  from  that 
day  waa  entirely  changed,  and  she  became  a  genuine 
and  consistent  Christian.  In  18»:0  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Fry,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  consequently  settled 
in  the  metropolis.  There  she  resumed  her  early  habit 
of  visiting  the  poor ;  and  although  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  who  were  most  tenderly 
loved  and  assiduously  trained,  she  yet  found  leisure, 
by  a  rigid  economy  of  time  and  arrangement  of  do- 
mestic duties,  to  render  h  :r  beneficent  offices  to  her 
poor  and  suffering  fellow-creatures.  In  1810  she  be- 
came a  preacher  among  the  Friends.  Every  day  was 
she  found  visiting  charity-schools,  in  the  houses  and 
lanes  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  wards  of  sick  hospitals, 
till  at  longth,  by  a  providential  train  of  circumstances, 
she  waft  led  to  extend  her  benevolent  attentions  to  the 
inmates  of  a  prison  and  a  lunatic  asylum  (1813).  The 
accents  of  Christian  love  found  entrance  into  the  hearts 
of  those  wretched  outcasts,  and  she  liecame  the  hon- 
ored instrument  of  remodeling  the  discipline  and  im- 
proving the  state  of  our  national  prisons.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  her  career  there  was  no  classification  of 
any  sort,  no  separation  between  male  and  female  pris- 
oners; all  criminals,  parents  and  children,  men  and 
women,  those  who  were  comparatively  innocent  with 
the  inveterately  depraved,  were  indiscriminately  hud- 
dled together,  and  in  these  circumstances  many  left 
the  prison  far  more  familiar  with  crime  than  when 
they  entered  it.  It  required  no  small  resolution  and 
faith  to  enter  such  a  den  of  iniquity  as  a  British  jail  at 
that  period  was,  but  Mrs.  Fry  attempted,  it  and  waa 
successful.  Her  dignity,  and  at  the  mime  time  her 
feminine  gentleness,  subdued  their  ferocity  and  won 
their  attention.  She  told  them  that  vice  was  the  cause 
of  all  their  misery ;  that  if  they  would  return  to  virtu- 
ous habits  they  might  again  be  happy,  and  she  pro- 
posed rules  for  their  observance,  of  which  they  unani- 
mously expressed  their  approval.  Repeating  her  visit 
after  a  brief  interval,  and  finding  them  equally  tracta- 
ble and  submissive,  she  proceeded  with  her  contem- 
plated measures.  She  appointed  a  teacher  to  those 
children  who  had  l>een  committed  Cor  petty  offences, 
and  many  of  whom  were  under  seven  years  of  age. 
Even  their  profligate  mothers  took  an  interest  in  this 
infant  school.  Mr*.  Fry  next  devised  some  employ- 
ment for  the  women,  by  teaching  them  to  new,  and 
supplying  them  w  ith  work.  For  tbo  accomplishment 
of  this  arduous  undertaking  she  formed  a  ladies'  com- 
mittee (1817),  some  of  whom  made  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
attend  in  the  prison  daily,  so  that  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment when  the  females  were  not  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  proper  and  efficient  guide.  A  ma- 
tron was  at  length  appointed  to  live  in  the  prison,  and 
take  the  oversight  of  the  female  prisoners.  But  the 
ladies'  committee  still  continued  their  attendance,  one 
giving  instruction  in  needlework,  another  in  knitting, 
while  a  third  read  some  good  religious  l>ook,  and  s|mkc 
to  them  about  the  guilt  and  the  wages  of  sin,  the  duty 
and  superior  happiness  of  a  >ober,  chaste,  and  religious 
life.  In  a  few  weeks  tin-  most  astonishing  moral  rev- 
olution was  effected  within  the  walls  of  the  prison ; 
not  only  the  language  of  blasphemy,  obscenity,  aud 
fiendish  discord  entirely  disappeared,  but  women  of 
the  most  abandoned  characters  were  reclaimed  to  es- 
tablished habits  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  piety.  The 
public  interest  was  greatly  excited  by  the  intelligence. 
Visitors  of  the  highest  official  station  and  noble  rank 
visited  the  schools,  and  the  most  undoubted  testimo- 
nies were  borne  to  the  excellent  principles  and  effi- 


cient working  of  these  benevolent  schemes.  Mrs.  Fry, 
while  she  continued  her  inspection  of  the  prisons,  ex- 
tended her  benevolent  regards  to  other  classes,  such 
as  making  provision  for  female  convicts  both  during 
their  voyage  out  and  at  their  allotted  stations.  She 
aL»o  visited  all  the  principal  jails  in  Scotland  and  Irc- 
lund,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  and  her 
last  scheme  of  philanthropy  was  bejrun  with  a  view  to 
benefit  British  seamen,  particularly  to  alleviate  the 
miserable  state  of  the  coast  guard;  forming  libraries 
and  adopting  means  for  circulating  books  and  tracts 
in  men-of-war  ships.  These  anxious  and  multifarious 
labors  made  serious  Inroads  on  the  health  of  this  ex- 
cellent lady.  After  trying  the  waters  of  Bath  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  she  returned  home  no  way  improved, 
and  gradually  sank  till  she  expired  at  Ramsgnte,  Oc- 
tol»er  12.  Her  death  was  lamented  throughout  Europe 
as  a  loss  to  humanity.  She  was,  as  she  has  often  been 
called,  'the  female  Howard,'  and,  like  her  prototype, 
her  benevolent  exertions  were  the  fruit  of  a  lively  and 
established  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.' —Rich,  Cy- 
clopedia of  Hiography ;  Memoin  of  Eliutbeth  Fry,  by 
her  daughters  (London,  1848,  2  vols. ;  New  York,  1860, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Corder,  life  ofMn.  Fry  (London,  1853) ; 
Methodist  Quart.  Review,  April,  1851,  art.  iil ;  North 
Brit.  Rev.  ix,  136;  Princeton  Review,  xx,  31. 

Frye,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  in  1786,  of  Lutheran  parents ;  was 
converted  under  Methodist  preaching,  and  began  to  ex- 
hort while  young,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1809. 
He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1836,  and  died  in  Bal- 
timore May,  1845.  Mr.  Frye  had  remarkable  powers 
as  a  preacher.  Hundreds  were  converted  through  his 
preaching.  The  Kev.  Alfred  Griffith  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  General  Jackson  (then  President  of  the 
United  States)  heard  Mr.  Frye  preach.  "The  tears 
ran  down  the  President's  face  like  a  river ;  and,  indeed, 
in  this  respect,  he  only  showed  himself  like  almost  ev- 
erybody around  him.  When  the  service  was  closed, 
he  moved  up  towards  the  altar  with  his  usual  air  of 
dignity  and  earnestness,  and  requested  an  introduction 
to  the"  preacher.  Mr.  Frye  stepped  down  to  receive 
the  hand  of  the  illustrious  chief  magistrate ;  but  the 
general,  instead  of  merely  giving  him  his  hand,  threw 
his  arms  around  his  neck,  and,  in  no  measured  terms 
of  gratitude  and  admiration,  thanked  him  for  bis  ex- 
cellent discourse"  (Sprague,  Annalt,  vii,  472).— ifin- 
utej  of  Conference*,  iv,  8. 

Frying-pan  (PTtrHTa,  ntarche'thrtk,  prop,  a  boil- 
er), a  pot  for  boiling  meat,  etc.  (Lev.  ii,  7 ;  vi,  9).  See 
Put.  Jarchi  says  it  was  a  deep  vessel,  so  that  the  oil 
could  not  become  ignited  upon  the  Are.  The  Rabbins 
distinguish  it  from  the  rsira,  machabath',  iron  "pan," 
flat  plate,  or  slice  (Lev.  ii,  6 ;  Eaek.  iv,  8),  and  say  that 
the  former  was  concave  and  deep,  though  both  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Bedouins,  and  some 
other  Arab  trilics,  use  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  some- 
what resembling  a  frying-pan,  and  which  is  employed 
both  for  frying  and  baking  one  sort  of  bread.  See 
Bake.  There  is  also  used  in  Western  Asia  some  mod- 
ification of  this  pan,  resembling  the  Eastern  oven, 
which  Jerome  descrilies  as  a  round  vessel  of  copper, 
blackened  on  the  outside  by  the  surrounding  fire  which 
heats  it.  This  baking-pan  is  also  common  enough  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  where  the  villagers  bake  large 
loaves  of  bread  under  inverted  round  iron  pots,  with 
embers  and  slow  burning  fuel  heaped  upon  them. 
Something  like  a  deep  concave  pan  may  be  seen  in  the 
paintings  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  in  their  representa- 
tions of  the  various  processes  of  cookery  [see  Cook], 
which  no  doubt  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  one  used 
by  the  Hebrews  on  this  occasion.    See  Pak. 

Fryth,  John.    See  Fbith. 

Fuel  (rt3X,  oHah',  and  rbr»-a,  maako'leth,  both 
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general  terms  for  anything  consumed,  whether  by  eat- 
ing or  combustion).  From  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
wood  in  many  places,  the  Oriental*  arc  accustomed  to 
u*e  almost  every  kintl  of  combustible  matter  for  fuel ; 
even  the  withered  stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers  (Matt,  vi, 
28,  30),  thorns  (l'sa.  lviii,  9 ;  Eccl.  vii,  6),  and  animal 
excrcui.  nts  arc  thus  used  (Ezek.  iv,  12  15;  xv,  4,  C; 
xxi,  32 ;  Isa.  ix,  5, 19).  Prof,  liackett  speaks  of  seeing 
the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  picking  up  died grass,  roots 
and  all,  for  fuel,  and  says  that  it  even  becomes  an  arti- 
cle of  traffic  (lUust .  of  Script,  p.  131).  The  inhabitants 
of  Baku,  a  port  of  the  Caspian,  are  supplied  with  scarce- 
ly any  other  fuel  than  that  obtained  front  the  naphtha 
and  petroleum  with  which  the  neighboring  country  is 
highly  impregnated.  The  Arabs  in  Egypt  draw  no 
iiK-ontiderable  portion  of  their  fuel,  with  which  tbey 
cook  their  victuals,  from  the  cxhaustlcss  mummy-pits 
so  often  described  by  travellers.  Wood  or  charcoal  is 
still,  as  it  was  anciently,  chiefly  employed  in  the  towns 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  roots  of  the  rothem,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  broom-plant  (called  in  the  English  Bible 
"  juniper"X  which  abound*  in  the  deserts,  are  regard- 
ed by  the  Arabs  as  yielding  the  best  charcoal  (Job 
xxx,  4;  Psa.  exx,  5).  Although  the  coal  of  the  an- 
cients was  that  obtained  from  charring  wood  (but  fos- 
sil coal  from  Liguria  and  Elis  was  occasionally  used 
by  smiths,  TbeopbrastuA,  Frag,  ii,  61,  edit.  Schneider), 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  now  to  some  extent 
use  anthracite  coal,  which  crops  out  in  some  parts  of 
Lebanon  (Kitto,  Phgt.  llitt.  p.  67).  See  Coal.  Wood, 
however,  is  their  chief  article  of  fuel,  especially  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  it  is  largely  brought  from  the  region  of 
Hebron  (Toblcr,  Denkblatier  aut  Jerusalem,  p.  1»0). 
See  Wood.  As  chimneys  are  but  Utile  known  in 
the  Ea>t,  apartments  are  warmed  in  cold  weather 
by  means  of  pans,  chafing-dishes,  or  braziers  of  va- 
lious  kinds,  and  either  of  metal  or  earthen-ware,  which 
are  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room  after  the  fire  of 
wood  which  it  contains  has  been  allowed  to  burn 
for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  till  tho  flame  and 
smoke  have  passed  away.  Charcoal  is  also  extensive- 
ly employed  for  the  same  purpose  (Jer.  xxxvi,  22). 
Grates  an*  not  known  even  where  chimneys  are  found, 
but  the  fuel  is  burnt  on  the  hearth,  or  against  the  back 
of  the  chimney.  In  cottages,  a  tire  of  wood  or  animal 
dung  is  frequently  burnt  upon  the  floor,  cither  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  or  against  one  of  the  side  walls, 
with  an  opening  above  for  the  escape  of  tho  smoke. 
It  is  aleo  common  to  have  a  fire  in  a  pit  sunk  in  the 
floor,  and  covered  with  a  mat  or  carpet,  so  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  portion  of  the  floor.  In 
all  ca**-*  where  wood  is  scarce,  animal  dung  is  used  for 
fuel  in  the  East.  Cow-dung  is  considered  much  pref- 
erable to  any  other,  but  all  animal  dung  is  considered 
valuable  (Ezek.  iv,  15).  When  collected  it  is  made 
into  thin  cakes,  which  are  stuck  against  the  sunny 
side  of  tho  houses,  giving  them  a  curious  and  rather 
unsightly  appearance.  When  it  is  quite  dry  and  falls 
off,  it  is  stored  away  in  heaps  for  future  use.  It  is 
much  used  for  baking,  being  considered  preferable  to 
any  other  fuel  for  that  purpose.    See  Fire. 

Fugitive  U  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Heb.  terms:  53,  na  (wavering),  a  rover  (Gen. 
iv,  12,  14;  elsewhere  "'wander,"  etc.);  SS^bn,  jnilit' 
(one  that  has  escaped,  as  often  rendered),  a  refugee 
(Judg.  xii,  4);  !>E3,  nopheV  (Jailing,  as  usually  ren- 
dered, i.  e.  away  to  the  enemy),  a  deserter  (2  Kings 
xxv,  11) ;  rP33,  mibrach'  (lit.  a  breaking  away,  i.  e. 
nightX/*0«hV«  (only  in  the  plur.  and  E«k.  xvil,  21) ; 
n^2,  benach  (from  the  same  root  as  the  last,  prop,  a 
bolt,  as  often  rendered,  hence  a  prince;  but  here  per- 
haps simply  a  breaker  away),  a  fugitive  (Isa.  xv,  6). 

Puh-he,  sometimes  spelled FiJti.  is  not  unfrequently 
confounded  with  Fo,  the  Chinese  Duddha,  from  whom, 
however,  be  was  separated  by  centuries,  and  with  whose 


religions  teachings  those  of  Fuh-he  had  nothing  in  < 
mon.  Fuh-he  is  the  reputed  founder  of  Chinese  civ- 
ilization, having  "established  social  order,  instituted 
marriage,  and  taught  the  use  of  writing"  among  that 
people.  He  is  alleged  to  have  been  born  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sbenzy,  and  to  have  reigned  B.  C.  2952.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  matters  of  this  kind  con- 
cerning him  can  be  determined  with  any  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. According  to  Chinese  tradition,  the  first  man 
who  was  created  was  Pwanko,  or  Animated  Cliaos,  who 
was  "succeeded  by  three  sovereigns,  styled  Heaven 
Emperor,  Earth  Emperor,  and  Man  Emperor,  or  Heav- 
en, Earth,  and  Man,  the  three  powers  of  nature,  and 
the  triplificution  of  the  Great  Extreme,  or  Supremo 
Unit."  This  first  creation  was  destroyed  by  a  deluge. 
When  this  had  subsided,  the  first  man  who  reappeared 
was  Fuh-he.  He  issued  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
from  the  •*  sacred  circle."  «'  Fuh-he,"  says  the  Chinese 
text,  "  is  the  first  [who  appears]  at  each  opening  and 
spreading  out"  [of  the  universe].  Thus  Fuh-he  is  but 
the  reappearing  of  Pwanko,  and,  as  ho  escaped  from 
the  deluge,  he  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Xoah. 

Hit  Writings.—  The  Chinese  were  originally  worship- 
pers of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Fuh-he  reduced  their  re- 
ligious notions  to  a  philosophical  system.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  canonical 
books,  called  Yih-King,  "Tho  Book  of  Changes,"  an 
"expanded  form  of  ancient  and  recondite  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  tho  universe  in  general,  the  harmo- 
nious action  of  the  elements,  and  the  periodic  changes 
of  creation."  It  is  based  on  some  eight  peculiar  dia- 
grams called  A'ira.  In  the  hands  of  the  commentators 
this  "  cosmological  essay"  became  a  "  standard  treatise 
on  ethical  philosophy."  The  following  summary  of 
the  Yin-King,  or  }'  King,  is  given  by  Fat>cr,  Origin  of 
Pagan  Idolatry,  i,  246 :  "  The  Book  of  Y  received  its 
name  from  the  mystery  of  which  it  treats,  the  mystery 
lieing  hieroglyphically  represented  by  a  figure  resem- 
bling the  Greek  V  or  Roman  Y.  It  teaches  that  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  and  therefore 
the  human  race ;  that  of  tho  heaven  and  earth  all  ma- 
terial things  were  formed,  then  male  and  female,  then 
husband  and  wife.  The  Great  Term  (as  they  call  it) 
is  the  Great  Unity  and  the  Great  Y.  Y  has  neither 
body  nor  figure,  and  all  that  has  body  and  figure  was 
made  by  that  which  has  neither  body  nor  figure.  The 
Great  Term,  or  the  Great  Unity,  comprehends  Three, 
and  the  One  is  Three,  and  the  Three  One.  Tao  is  life. 
The  first  has  produced  the  second,  and  the  two  have 
produced  the  third,  and  the  three  have  produced  all 
things.  He  whom  the  spirit  perceiveth,  and  whom 
the  eye  cannot  see,  is  called  Y."— Morrisson,  Chinese 
IHsc. vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  92.  98;  Dn  Halde,  Description  de 
r  Empire  de  la  Chine ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  So<i.ty  (1856), 
xvi,  403,  404  ;  Faber,  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  i,  246; 
Hard  wick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  ii,  17, 18;  Legge, 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius  (Philadelphia) ;  Gutz- 
lafT,  Chinese  I  tut  org,  i.  119.    (J.  T.  G.) 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chortres,  one  of  tho  most  emi- 
nent and  learned  prelates  of  the  11th  century.  Tho 
place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  probably  born 
about  A.D.  950,  in  Italy,  but  educated  in  France 
About  A.D.  990  he  commenced  a  school  at  Chortres, 
where  be  continued  his  instructions  for  some  time,  and 
with  such  renown  that  his  fame  for  learning  spread  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the 
best  scholars  of  those  time*  were  Fulbert's  pupils, 
and  be  contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of  literature. 
Berengar  of  Tours  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  king 
Robert  was  his  patron  and  friend.  His  pupils  always 
spoke  of  him  with  affection  and  veneration.  He  was 
not  "  satisfied  with  imparting  to  his  scholars  all/possi- 
ble knowledge,  but  he  regarded  it  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  take  care  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  Ono 
of  Berengar' s  fellow-students  at  that  time,  named  Adel- 
mann,  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  of  which 
letter  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  on  a  future  page, 
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reminded  him  of  those  hearty  conversations  which  they 
had  at  eventide,  while  walking  solitarily  with  their 
preceptor  in  the  garden,  how  he  spoke  to  them  of  their 
heavenly  country,  and  how  sometimes,  unmanned  by 
hi*  feeling*,  interrupting  his  word*  with  tears,  he  ad- 
jured them  by  those  te:»rs  to  strive  with  all  earnestness 
to  reach  that  heavenly  home,  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
to  beware,  above  all  things,  of  that  which  might  lead 
them  from  the  wav  of  truth  handed  down  from  the  fa- 
thers" (Scantier,  Church  Hut.,  Tomys  transl.,  iii,  602, 
where  Adelinann's  letter  is  cited),  A.D.  1007  ho  was 
ordained  bishop  of  <'h;irtrcs,  and  died  in  10*21*.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  of  the  Virgin's  Nativity  in  France : 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  zealous  upholder  of  her  hon- 
or, since  he  built  the  church  of  Chartres  to  her  praise. 
His  writings  consist  of  I'M  Pputolar: — Tractatut  contra 
Judaot: —  Srrmtmei:  —  Curmimi,  etc.  According  to 
bishop  Cosin,  his  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist  was  alto- 
gether conformable  to  that  of  the  primitive  Church ; 
but  his  first  epistle  (the  fifth  in  Migne)  to  Adeodatus 
teaches  trausuhstantiation.  Yet  his  language  on  the 
Eucharist  is  sufficiently  indefinite  to  have  probably  led 
his  pupil  Ilerengnr  (q.  v.)  to  his  more  scriptural  and 
spiritual  views  of  that  sacrament.  His  works  were 
edited  bv  Masson  (Paris,  1586),  bv  Villiers  ("in  bad 
f-uth,**  Moshcim,  Par.  1008,  8vo),  and  in  the  Bib.  Mar. 
P.j/r.  xviii,  1.  They  are  given  in  most  complete  form 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  f*Uina,  t.  141,  where  also  several  bi- 
ographies of  Fulhert  are  collected.  Fee  Oudin,  Script. 
Peel,  ii,  519 ;  Ccillier,  A uteurs  Sacrb  (  Paris,  1 863),  xiii, 
78 ;  Dupin,  Keel.  Writm,  ix,  1  sq. ;  Moshcim,  Church 
Hut.  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  81,  n.  C5;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hut.  iii,  470,  602;  Clarke,  8ucc<uion  o/Sacrtd  Litera- 
ture. 

FulcheriUB,  Carxoi.bjcsis  (Foucher  de  Chartrei), 
a  mediaeval  French  priest  and  historian,  was  lorn  at 
Chartres  in  1069,  and  died  iu  1127  at  Jerusalem,  whith- 
er he  had  gone  on  the  first  Crusade  (1096)  as  chap- 
lain to  Baldwin,  whom  he  followed  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions. His  HUUtire  de  Jmualem,  continued  to  the 
year  of  his  death,  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the 
events  of  the  Crusade  from  the  council  at  Clcrtnrnt 
(1095),  and  is  especially  important  ns  l<eing  a  record 
of  such  facts  only  as  himself  or  ether  eye-witnesses 
could  verify.  It  was  published  by  Bongars  in  Rented 
dt$  Mttorims  de  In  Croitude,  and  in  a  fuller  and  cor- 
rected form  by  Duchesne  in  llittoritn*  de  Prance  (vol. 
\\\  and  in  the  Hutorietu  de*  Cmuades  pul  lished  hy 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lett  res. — 
Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog.  Genirale,  xviii,  2*2  3 ;  Hittoire 
Littmtirt  de  la  France,  t.  xi.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Fulco  (FotTLyrits,  Fplk)  of  Nf.ciu.t,  one  of  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  born 
in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  "  He  was  one 
of  the  ordinary,  ignorant,  worldly-minded  ecelcsiaa- 


with  a  thong  of  leather,  he  itinerated  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance  through  France,  and  fearlessly  denounced 
the  reigning  vices  of  learned  and  unlearned,  hi^h  and 
low.    His  words  often  wrought  such  deep  compunc- 
tion that  people  scourged  themselves,  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  before  him,  confessed  their  sins 
1  before  all,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  do  anv- 
■  thing  he  might  direct  in  order  to  reform  their  lives, 
and  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  they  had  done.  Usu- 
rers restored  back  the  interest  they  had  taken ;  those 
who,  in  times  of  scarcity,  had  stored  np  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  to  sell  again  at  a  greatly  advanced  price, 
threw  open  their  gran&ries.    In  such  times  he  fre- 
quently exclaimed, '  Give  food  to  him  who  is  perishing 
with  hunger,  or  else  thou  jvciishcst  thyself.'    He  an- 
nounced to  the  corn-dealers  that  before  the  coming 
harvest  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  cheap  their  stored- 
up  grain,  and  cheap  it  soon  became  in  consequence  of 
his  own  annunciation.    Multitudes  of  abandoned  wom- 
en, who  lived  on  the  wages  of  sin,  were  converted  by 
him.    For  some  he  obtained  husbands;  for  ether*  he 
founded  a  nunnery.    He  exposed  the  impure  morals 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  latter,  feeing  the  finger  of  ev- 
ery man  pointed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  s<  pa- 
rate  from  their  concubine*.    A  curse  that  fell  fiom 
his  lips  spread  alarm  like  a  thunderbolt.  People 
whom  he  so  addressed  were  seen  to  fall  like  epileptics, 
foaming  at  the  mouth  and  distorted  with  convulsions. 
Such  appearances  promoted  the  faith  in  the  supernat- 
ural power  of  his  words.    Sick  persons  were  brought 
to  him  from  all  quarters,  who  expected  to  I  e  healed 
by  his  touch— by  his  blessing;  and  wonderful  stories 
were  told  of  the  miracles  thus  wrought.  .  .  .  The  per- 
sonal influence  of  this  man,  who  stood  prominent  nei- 
ther by  his  talents  nor  his  official  station,  gave  birth 
to  a  new  life  of  the  clerry,  a  greater  zeal  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  prediratorial  <  nice  and  of  the 
cure  of  souls,  I  oth  in  France  and  in  England.  Young 
men  who,  in  the  study  of  a  dialectic  theology  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  had  forgotten  the  obligation  to 
care  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  were  touched  by  the 
dist  curves  of  this  unlearned  itinerant,  and  trained  by 
his  instrumentality  into  zealous  preachers.    He  form- 
ed and  left  Ik- hind  him  a  peculiar  school ;  he  sent  his 
disciples  over  to  England,  and  his  example  hnd  a  stim- 
ulating effect  even  on  such  as  had  never  come  into 
personal  contact  with  him.    'Many,'  says  Jacob  of 
Vitry,  'inflamed  with  the  fire  of  love,  and  incited  ly 
his  example,  began  to  teach  and  to  preach,  and  to  lead 
not  a  few  to  repentance,  and  to  snatch  the  fouls  of  sin- 
ners frcm  destruction'"  (Neander,  Church  Hist.,  Tor- 
rey's  transl.,  iv,  209).    When  Innocent  1 1 1  proclaimed 
the  fourth  Crusade,  A.D.  119?,  Fulco  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  preaching  in  its  favor,  and  among  all  the 
"  orators  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet"  he  was  the 
most  successful.    "  Richard  of  England  was  satiut<<l 
with  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  his  first  adventure, 
tics,  the  priest  and  pardon  of  a  country  town  not  far  j  and  he  prcsuired  to  deride  the  exhortations  of  Fulco, 


from  Paris.  Afterwards  he  experienced  a  change ; 
and  as  he  had  liefore  neglected  his  flock,  and  injured 
them  by  his  bad  example,  so  now  he  sought  to  build 
them  up  by  his  teaching  and  example."  Feeling  his 
lack  of  education  for  the  ministry,  "he  went  on  week- 
days to  Paris,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Peter  Can- 
tor, a  theologian  distinguished  for  his  peculiar  scriptu- 
ral bent  and  his  tendency  to  practical  reform ;  and  of 
the  knowledge  here  acquired  he  availed  himself  by 
elaborating  it  into  sermons,  which  he  preached  on  Sun- 
days to  his  flock.  These  sermons  were  not  so  much 
distinguished  for  profoundness  of  thought  as  for  their 
adaptation  to  the  common  understanding  and  to  the 
occasions  of  practical  life.  At  first  neighboring  cler- 
gymen invited  him  to  preach  before  their  congrega- 
tions. Next  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  he  preached 
not  only  In  churches,  but  also  in  the  public  places. 
Professors,  students,  people  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
flocked  to  hear  him.    In  a  coarse  cowl,  girt  about 


who  was  not  abashed  in  the  presence  of  kings.  4  You 
advise  me/  said  Plantagenet,  'to  dismiss  my  three 
daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontinence.  I  be- 
queath them  to  the  most  deserving:  my  pride  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  my  avarice  to  the  monks  of  Cis- 
teaux,  and  my  incontinence  to  the  prelates.'  But  the 
preacl»er  was  heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals" 
(Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,' Harper' a  edition,  vi,  60). 
Fulco  did  not  live  to  see  the  results  of  the  Crusade ; 
he  died  at  Neuilly  A.D.  1201.— Villehnrdouin.  Hitt.de 
la  Conquite  de  Condantinnple  (transl.  by  T.  Smith,  Lon- 
don. 1829,  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  A'o«rr.  Riog.  (Oner,  xviii,  806 ; 
Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  ix.  ch.  vii ;  Gieaeler, 
Ch.  Hut-ty,  per.  iii,  §  80;  H utter,  Getehichtt  Pabtt  In. 
hoc.*/-*/// (Hamburg,  1834),  vol.i;  Herzog,  Real- En- 
eyklop.  xix.  616. 

Fulda,  Monastery  of,  a  celebrated  convent,  es- 
tablished in  744  by  Bonifoce,  and  one  of  bis  pupils 
named  Sturm.   The  latter,  a  young  man  of  good  fam- 
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ily,  having  decided  on  becoming  a  hermit,  wm  sent  by 
Boniface  to  search  out  a  sjwt  in  the  fo  est  of  Buchonia, 
secure  from  the  inroads  of  the  Saxon*.  Sturm  set  out 
with  two  companions,  and  finally  selected  a  plot  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda,  which  was  (riven  them 
by  duke  Karlmann.  In  January,  7 14,  Sturm  and  sev- 
en companions  took  possession,  and  immediately  com- 
menced improving  und  building.  The  convent  was 
organized  on  the  plan  of  Monte  Cassino,  after  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  Sturm  became  its  lirst  uhbot.  In 
Nov.  4,  751. pop<»  Zachariah  exempted  it  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  The  convent  prospered  rapidly,  its  in- 
mates numbering  400  before  Sturm's  death  in  779.  lu 
prosperity  still  increased  under  Sturm's  successor, 
Banjul f.  Both  Pepin  the  Short  and  Charlemagne 
were  very  liberal  towards  this  convent,  which  in  its 
turn  did  great  good  in  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  agriculture  as  well  as  literature  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Its  celebrated  theological  school 
was  particularly  prosperous  under  Rabatm*  Maurus, 
who  afterwards  became  abbot  of  I'nldu.  Therr  were  [ 
twelve  seniors  or  sub-instructors,  and  the  scholars 
were  instructed  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  the-  j 
ology,  and  the  German  language.  Nor  were  cither  | 
line  or  mechanical  arts  overlooked,  for  the  convent 
produced  both  clever  artists  and  tali- nted  artisans. 
Under  the  abbot  Werner  (968  to  082),  Fulda  became 
the  first  among  the  ahl>eya  of  Germany  and  France. 
Otto  I  nimed  its  abbots  arch-chancellors  of  the  em- 
pire. In  l:S.d  the  duke  John  of  Zicgenhein  led  the 
citizens  of  Fulda  to  assault  the  convent,  but  the  assail- 
ant* were  overpowered  and  their  loaders  put  to  death. 
The  Reformation  at  first  made  an  impression  in  the 
convent,  but  abbot  Balthasar  succeeded  in  157H  in 
checking  the  progress  of  evangelical  doctrines  within 
its  walls.  In  1(»31  Fulda  was  subjected  to  Sweden, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Protestantism 
into  the  district,  but,  aft?r  the  defeat  of  Nordllngen,  the 
Roman  Catholic  abbot*  resumed  then-  sway.  In  1809, 
Fulda,  which  six  years  before  hail  become  a  principal- 
ity of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  by  Napoleon  I  an- 
nexed to  the  grand-duchy  of  Frankfort,  but  Prussia 
finally  joined  it  in  1915  to  the  electorate  of  Hessc-Cas- 
sel.  of  which  it  remained  a  part  until  the  incorporation 
of  that  country,  in  18fi6,  with  Prussia.  See  Browcr, 
A»ti<j.  Full.  lib.  iv  (Antwerp,  lfi) ;  Dronke,  Trwlitione* 
tt  An'iquittitrt  Fuldense*  (Fulda,  1844);  Niodner,  Zeil- 
$rkrifl  f  hist.  The,d.  (1846);  Herzog,  Reat-Fncyklop. 
iv.  624 ;  McLcar,  Chris  i  m  Missions  in  the  Middle  A  w, 
p.  214. 

Fulda  Manuscript  (Codex  Fuldensis\  one  of  the 
best  copies  of  the  early  Latin  version,  containing  the 
whole  N.  T.,  written  by  order  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Ca- 
pua, A.D.  546,  and  now  in  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  in 
Hesse-Cassel.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
harmony.  It  was  described  by  Schaunat  (Vindemin 
J.iter  iri'r  ColUctio.  172:1.  p.  21K),"cnllated  by  Lachmann 
an  l  Buttmann  in  1*39  for  the  Latin  portion  of  the  N. 
T.,  and  has  been  edited  by  Em.  Ranke  (Marb.  1867, 
8vo>— Scrivener,  Inlrod.  p.  264 ;  Tregelles,  in  Home's 
Jntrotl.  iv,  254.    See  Latin  Versions. 

Fulfil  (usually  S&S,  mWe,  xXnn™,  to  Jill  np), 
generally  used  with  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy.  It  is  used  in  the  O.  T.  with  respect  to  va- 
rious kind*  of  prophecies,  such  as  are  imminent  (e.  g. 
the  death  of  Jeroboam'a  child,  1  Kings  xiv,  17),  or  dis- 
tant (e.  g.  that  referring  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho, 
1  Kings  xvi,34);  those  that  are  accomplished  in  a  near 
as  well  as  in  a  remote  event  [.«ce  Douni.r.  Sense], 
those  that  relate  In  some  similar  typical  occurrence, 
class,  or  character  [see  Tvpk],  proverbial  expressions 
[see  Proverb],  and  especially  predictions  relating  to 
the  Messiah.  Several  distinguished  scholar*  consider 
that  some  texts  In  the  N.  T.  containing  references  to 
the  O.  T.,  and  Introduced  by  the  formulas,  "All  this  ! 
was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  1 
III.-X.x 


the  Lord  by  the  prophet  (Matt,  i,  22;  ii,  15);  "  For 
thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet"  (Matt,  ii,  5);  "  7'Aen 
xcuA  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken"  (Matt,  ii,  17),  may 
be  mere  allegations,  without  its  being  intended  to  de- 
clare that  the  literal  fullilmeot  took  place  on  the  occa- 
sion described.  Even  if  those  passages  could  not  be 
applied  to  certain  events,  otherwise  than  by  accommo- 
dation or  illustration,  the  phrases  which  introduce  them 
will  easily  bend  to  that  explanation ;  for  it  may  be 
shown,  by  example*  from  the  Rabbins  and  from  the 
earliest  Syriac  writers,  that  in  the  East  similar  modes 
of  speech*  have  always  licen  in  use.  Sec  Accommo- 
dation. It  is  to  l>e  observed,  however,  concerning 
the  formulas  "that  it  tnifffn  le fulfilled,'1  i'then  viu ful- 
jUbd,"  etc.,  when  used  with  reference  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  the  New  Testament,  the  events  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  happening  ra-rely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  the  predictions,  but  rather  that  in  or 
by  this  event  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  The  ambi- 
guity in  the  understanding  of  the  first  of  these  formu- 
las arises  from  what  are  technically  called  the  telic  and 
the  evbatic  uses  of  the  Greek  particle  iV«\  It  is  also 
to  be  Doted  that  the  individuals  or  nations  actually  en- 
gaged in  fulfilling  prophecy  often  had  no  such  inten- 
tion, or  even  any  knowledge  that  they  were  doing  so. 
Sec  Stuart,  in  Biblical  Rej>o$.  1835,  p.  t<6;  Woods,  Lec- 
tures m  Inspiration,  p.  26;  Pye  Smith,  Principle*  of 
Prophetic  Interpretation,  p.  51,  and  others.  Some,  how- 
ever (e.  g.  Davidson,  Sacred  Ilermetteutics,  p.  471  *q.), 
contend  that  the  phrase  iVm  ir\tii>wji),  "that  it  might 
be  fulfilled,"  und  similar  expressions  in  both  the  Heb. 
and  Gr.  Scriptures,  always  designate  an  intentional 
and  definite  fulfilment  of  an  express  prediction  {ileth. 
Qu  tr.  IUp.  April,  1867,  p.  19-1).  See  Prophecy. 
Fulgentius,  St.,  Fabius  Claudius  Gordi- 

anus,  bishop  of  Ruspe,  culled  "the  Augustine  of  the 
Gth  century,"  was  born  at  Teleptti  (Leptis),  in  the 
province  of  Bvzaccna,  Nf>rth  Africa,  A.D.  468.  Hi* 
father  dying  in  his  childhood,  the  care  of  bis  education 
fell  on  his  mother,  who  had  him  carefully  instructed 
in  the  Grc-k  language.  It  is  said  that  when  a  boy  he 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  Homer.  In  early  manhood 
ho  was  made  procurator  of  his  native  place,  but,  disgust- 
ed with  the  world,  he  throw  up  his  office  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  monastic  life,  against  his  mother's  will. 
He  first  entered  a  monastery  at  Byzacena,  but  in  the 
disorder  of  the  times  ho  was  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
nnd  retired  to  Sicca,  where  he  was  severely  treated  by 
the  Arians.  Afterwards  he  resolved  to  go  into  Egypt, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  Eulaliu?,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  lw- 
causc  the  monks  of  the  Eist  had  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  went  from  Sicily  to  Rome  al>out 
A.D.  500,  and  then  returned  to  Af  ica.  and  founded 
a  new  mnnastc  y.  The  see  of  Ruspe  l>ecomirig  va- 
cant, he  was  ordained  bishop,  much  against  his  will, 
in  the  year  504.  "  Though  Income  a  bishop,  be  did 
not  change  cither  his  habit  or  manner  of  living,  but 
used  the  same  austerities  and  abstinence  r.s  before.  He 
defended  his  faith  at  once  boldly  and  res|tectfully 
against  his  Arian  sovereign.  He  speaks  thus  to  the 
king  in  an  apologetic  treatise  which  the  monarch  him- 
self had  called  for  (J.ih.  Hi  ad  Trarimundum):  'If  I 
freely  defend  my  faith,  as  far  as  God  enables  me,  no 
reproach  of  obstinacy  should  be  made  against  me, 
since  I  am  neither  forgetful  of  my  own  insignificance 
nor  of  the  king's  dignity  ;  and  I  know  well  that  I  am 
to  fear  God  and  honor  the  king,  according  to  Rom. 
xlii,  7;  1  Pet.  ii,  17.  He  certainly  pays  you  true 
honor  who  answers  vour  questions  as  the  true  faith 
require*.'  After  praising  the  king  in  that  he,  the- 
monarch  of  a  yet  uncivilized  people,  showed  so  much 
zeal  for  the  knowledge  of  scriptural  truth,  ho  say*: 
'You  know  well  that  he  who  sc  k*  to  know  the  truth 
strives  for  far  higher  good  than  he  who  seeks  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  a  temjioral  kingdom.'  He  was  ban- 
ished twice  to  Sardinia.  '  There  he  was  tho  spiritual 
guide  of  many  other  exiles,  who  united  themselves  to 
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hence  he  imparted  counsel,  comfort,  and 
confirmation  in  the  faith  to  bis  forsaken  Christian 
friends  in  Africa,  and  to  those  from  other  countries 
who  nought  his  advice  in  spiritual  things  and  in  |wr- 
plexities  of  the  heart'  "  (Ncander,  Light  in  Dark  Phtcrs, 
N.  Y.  1853,  81  sq.).  After  the  death  of  Tbrasimuml. 
he  and  all  the  other  expelled  bi»hops  were  recalled  by 
Hilderic,  Don  of  Tbrasimund  (  A.D.  523).  Fulgentius 
thenceforward  enjoyed  the  quiet  possession  of  his  f>ec 
till  A.D.  533,  when  he  died,  ''full  of  honor,  and  re- 
nowned for  piety,  learning,  and  every  Christian  vir- 
tue." He  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
a  saint  on  the  1st  of  January.  His  writings  nre  mostly 
controversial,  against  Arianisnt  and  Pelagianism.  The 
most  important  are,  against  A  ruin  bin :  Libri  iUad  Tra- 
simundum .• — De  Trimlatr  Liher :  — Contra  Sernvmetn  Fas- 
tidiosi  A  riam ;  against  Pehtgianism  :  Libri  Tres  ad  Mo- 
netnum  :—L\  Veritute  Pmdestinationis  et  gratia  Dei: — 
IJber  dt  Prxedestinatione  et  Gratia.  Fulgentius  was  led 
to  write  against  Pelagunisra  by  the  writings  of  Faustus 
of  Khegium  (q.  v.),  w  hich  were  laid  before  him  for  his 
judgment.  He  explained  "the  system  of  Augustine 
with  logical  consistency,  but  in  doing  this  he  carefully 
avoided  the  harsh  points  of  the  Predestinatian  view  of 
the  matter.  He  severely  censured  those  w  ho  talked 
of  a  predestination  to  sin.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  a  two- 
fold predestination  (praedestinutio  duplex),  but  by  this 
he  understood  either  the  election  to  eternal  happiness 
of  those  who  were  good  by  the  grace  of  God,  or  the 
predestination  of  those  who  were  sinners  by  their  own 
choice  to  deserved  punishment"  (Neander,  Ch.Uist.  ii, 
660.  See  also  Hagenbach,  Uistory  nf  Doctrines,  §  114). 
Editions  of  his  writings:  Basel,  1556,  1566, 1587;  Ant- 
werp, 1574;  Cologne,  1618;  Lyons,  1638.  1652,  1671; 
best,  that  of  Paris,  1684,  4to;  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1742,  fol.,  and  in  Migne,  Patrohgia  Ixttina,  t  lxv. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encnlclop.  iv,  627 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Ler.  iv,  219 ;  Ceillier,  A  htenrs  Sacris  (  Paris, 
1682),  xi,  1  sq.;  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writer*,  v,  13  sq.  ; 
Fleury,  /list.  Eccles.  lib.  xxx,  xxxi. 

Fulgentius,  Ferrandue,  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  w  ho  with  him  |iartook  of  exile  in 
Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Carthage  he  became  a 
deacon,  A.D.  523.  He  died  A.D.  551.  He  was  one 
of  the  lir-t  to  declare  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters.  He  also  took  part  in  the  controversy 
at  that  time  agitating  the  Church  whether  it  was  or- 
thodox to  say, 44  One  person  of  the  Trinity  lias  suffer- 
ed." Fulgentius  defended  this  expression,  but  recom- 
mended to  add  "in  the  flesh  which  he  assumed."  Of 
his  writings,  w-e  have  a  Breriatio  Canonum  (An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons),  containing  232  can- 
ons of  the  councils  of  Ancyra,  taodicea,  Nice,  Antioch, 
Gangra,  and  Surdica,  the  canons  of  which  last  council, 
it  is  most  prolMthlc.  he  took  from  Dionysius  Exiguu*. 
It  was  published  by  the  Jesuit  Chifflet'at  Dijon  (1649, 
4to).  He  left  also  a  number  of  Epistles,  which,  with 
the  Canons,  may  be  found  in  Bib.  Mar.  Patr.  ix,  475, 
and  in  Migne," Patrol.  Ijtiina,  vols,  lxv,  lxvii,  lxviii. 
A  work  against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics  was  first 
published  by  A.  Mai  (CoU.nouc.  t  Hi.)— Herzog,  Peal- 
Enryklop.  iv,  <)".'(>:  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirrhen-Isx.  iv. 
250 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter. ;  Clarke,  Succession  nf  Sac.  Lit. 

Fulke.Wu.i.iAM,  D.D.,  a  famons  Puritan  divine, 
was  born  in  lx>n<lon,  and  went  in  1555  to  St.  John's 
College,  Camhriilirc,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in 
1564.  He  *pent  six  years  at  Clifford's  Inn,  studying 
law,  but  preferred  letters,  and  especially  theology. 
"  He  took  orders,  hut,  being  suspected  of  Puritanism, 
as  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Cartwright,  then  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  he  was  expelled  from  college.  The 
earl  of  Leicester  presented  him  in  1571  to  the  living 
of  Warlev,  in  Essex,  and  two  years  after  to  Keding- 
ton,  in  .Suffolk.  He  afterwards  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and,  as  chaplain,  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  when  he  went  as  ambassador  to  France, 


and  on  his  return  he  was  made  master  of  Pembroke 
HalL  and  Margaret  professor.  He  died  in  1589.  '*  In 
force  of  argument  and  criticism  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  divine*  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  principal  op- 
ponents of  the  Roman  Church"  (Darling).  His  writ- 
ings, which  were  very  numerous,  both  in  1-atin  and 
English,  were  directed  chiefly  against  Popery.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  the  I  hemes  Translation  of 
the  AVtr  Testament,  and  the  authorized  English  V 
tciih  the  Arguments  of  Boobrs,  Chapters,  and  Annota- 
tions if  the  Jthemists,  and  Dr.  Eu'kr's  OmfuUition  of  aU 
such  Argununts,  Glosses,  and  Annotations  (first  edition, 
1580 ;  often  reprinted ;  last.  ed.  by  Hartshorne,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843, 8vo ;  New  York,  1*34,  8vo) :— Defence  of 
the  sinctre  and  true  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  against 
Gregory  Martin  (new  edit,  by  Parker  Society,  Catnb. 
1848,  8vo)  -.—Ansvers  to  StapltUm,  MartiaU,  and  San- 
ders (on  the  controversy  with  Home,  reprinted  by  the 
Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1848,  8vo). 

FulleniUB,  Berxarhcs,  was  born  in  1602.  He 
pursued  his  collegiate  coarse  at  the  University  of  Fra- 
neker.  He  devoted  himself  c|,c<  ially  to  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  and  mathematics.  His  proficiency  in 
both  studies  was  great.  When  only  twenty-seven  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  distinguished  Orientalist,  Sixtinus  A  ma- 
ma. He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  in  1630  he 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  For  seven 
years  he  tilled  the  office  with  fidelity  and  acceptance. 
The  professorship  of  mathematics  was  then  tendered 
to  him,  and  the  celebrated  Cocceius  appointed  him  his 
successor  in  the  department  of  Oriental  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort  to  revise  the  new  translation  of  'he  New  Tes- 
tament. An  edition  of  J.  Drusii  Ommentaria  ad  ii- 
brvm  Cohflefh  Salounmis  ftJi/bi  was  brought  out  under 
his  editorial  supervision,  and  with  prefaces  prepared 
by  him.  See  Glasius,  Godgrleerd  Xedtrtattd,  i  Deel, 
biz.  479 ;  G.  Brandt,  Historic  der  RefvrmatU,  etc.,  iii 
Deel,  biz.  63  (Rotterdam,  1704).    (J.  P.  W.) 

Fuller  (031,  lobes',  from  C22,  to  tread  [comp. 
Gesenius,  J/onurn.  Phan,  p.  181];  yva^tiic").  The  art 
of  the  fuller  is  beyond  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  and 
?eems  to  have  reached  at  an  early  period  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  perfection.  Very  scanty  materials, 
however,  exist  for  tracing  its  progress,  or  for  ascer- 
taining exactly,  in  any  particular  age  or  country  (see 
Pliny,  vii,  67^,  what  su Instances  were  employed  in  the 
art,  and  w  hat  method*  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  effectual.  At  the  transfiguration  our 
Saviour's  robes  are  said  to  have  Ix-en  w  hite,  "  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  could  white  them"  (Mark  ix,  3).  Else- 
where we  read  of  "  fullers'  soap"  (Mai.  iii.  2),  and  of 
"the  fullers'  field"  (2  Kings  xviii,  17).  Of  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  the  art  of  cleaning  cloth  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  stuff  among  the  Jews  we  have  no  direct 
knowledge.  In  an  early  part  of  the  o|>eration  they 
seem  to  have  trod  the  cloths  with  their  feet  (Gesenius, 
Thes.  p.  1261).  as  the  Hebrew  Ain-Itogtl,  or  En-rogel, 
literally  Foot-fountain,  has  been  rendered,  on  Rabbin- 
ical authority,  "  Fullers'  fountain,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  fullers  trod  the  cloths  there  with  their  feet 
(comp.  Ho«t,  Marokko.  p.  116).  They  were  also  rubbed 
with  the  knuckles,  as  in  modern  washing  (Syne*.  Ep. 
44 ;  compare  F.uscb.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  1,  2).  A  sut.seqncnt 
operation  was  proltably  that  of  rubbing  the  cloth  on 
nn  inclined  plane,  in  a  mode  which  is  figured  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  106.  abridgm.),  and 
still  preserved  in  the  East.  It  seems  from  the  above 
notices  that  the  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  offen- 
sive smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  was  carried  on  at  Jerusalem  ontaide  the  city 
(comp.  Martial,  vi,  93;  Plaut.  Asin.  v,  2,  67).  A  fuU- 
ers'  ton-n  (officina  fullonis)  is  mentioned  in  the  Talma- 
dim)  writers  (Midrush,  Kohel.  xci,  2)  by  the  name  of 
fi-SH  r*3,  "  bouse  of  maceration."    So  far  ha  it  is 
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ters'  clay  or  marl  (Hoffmann,  Hastdb.  d.  Mir,- 
end,  II,  ii,  230  sq.),  with  which  the  poor  ttt 
Home  rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days  to 
make  them  appear  brighter  (Pliny,  xxxi,  10, 
§  118;  xxxv,  17).  Sulphur,  which  was  used 
at  Rome  for  discharging  positive  color  (Plin. 
xxxv,  57),  was  abundant  in  some  puru  of 
Palestine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  used  in  the  fullers'  trade.  The 
powerful  cleansing  properties  of  borith  or  t 


eut  hgv|>li»n  > 
running  <'tT  into  ali*« 
clulll  *,  f.  Jar*  of  «onu 


are  employed  by  the  prophet  Malachi  as  a 
figure  under  which  to  represent  the  prospec- 
tive  results  of  Messiah's  appearance  (Mul.  iii, 
en,  l,      a,  b.  inclined  utiles ;  e,  c  Th«  water  2).    See  Beckmann,  //int.  of  Inc.  ii,  92,  106, 
troagh  below ;  d.  A  stone  iu«.i  for  rubbing  the  edit.  Bohn ;  Saalscliiltz,  i,  3,  11,  32;  ii,  14,  6; 

Smith,  Diet,  of  Classical  A  ntiq.  a.  v.  Fullo.  See 
Soap. 

mentioned  in  Scripture,  fulling  appears  to  have  con-  [ 

sisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and  whitening      FULLER'S  FIELD  (caia   ITlfy  stdek'  lobes'; 
them  (compare  ..Elian,  Yar.  Hist,  v,  5).    The  use  of   Sept  aypac,  rov  yi>«piu»c,or  «a«iuc  ;  Vulg.  agrrfuL 
white  garments,  and  also  the  feeling  respecting  their  lonis),  a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  Isa 
use  for  festal  and  religious  purposes,  may  tie  gathered  [  xxxvi,  2;  vii,  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person 
from  various  passages:  Eccl.  ix,  8;  Dan.  vii,  9;  Isa. 
Ixiv,  6;  Zech.  iii,  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi,  14;  1  Chron.  xv, 
27;  Mark  ix,  3;  Rev.  iv,  4 ;  vi,  11 ;  vii,  9;  compare 
Mishna,  Taanitk.  iv,  8  ;  see  also  Statius,  S  ir.  i,  2,  237  ; 
Ovid,  Fast,  i,  79;  flaudiiin,  De  l/ntd.  Mil.  iii,  289. 
This  branch  of  the  trade  was  p?rh.ips  exercised  by 
other  persons  than  those  whd  carded  the  wool  and 


speaking  from  there  could  l>e  heard  on  them  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17,  26).  It  Ls  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
these  passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "  highway" 
(nipTS  =  an  embanked  road,  Gcsen.  The*,  p.  937  b), 
"in*"  (3)  or  "on"  (Sit,  A.  V.  "in")  which  highway 
was  the  "conduit  of  the  upper  pool."  The  "end" 
smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna,  Hnha  Kama,  of  the  conduit,  whatever  that  was,  appears  to 

1,  x,  10).  In  applying  the  marks  used  to  distinguish  have  been  close  to  the  road  (Isa.  vii,  3).  In  consider- 
cloths  sent  to  lie  cleansed,  fullers  were  desired  to  lie  J  ing  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should  be  Ijorne  in  mind 
careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures  forbiilden  by  the  law  •  that  sadeh,  "field,"  is  a  term  almost  invariably  con- 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Dent,  xxii,  11;  MUhna,  Mass  k.  Kilaim,  fined  to  cultivated  arable  land,  as  opposed  to  tin  re- 
ix,  10).    Colored  cloth  was  likewise  fulled  (Mishna,  claimed  ground.    See  Topographical  Tkkm8.  One 


Shabb.  xix,  I).  See  Schottgen,  Tritura  et  fulloniir 
aniiquUatts  (  2d  edition,  Lips.  1763).  See  Haxdi- 
envrr. 

Fdllkr's  Soap  (BTSa::^  P^a,  borith'  mekabbe- 
shim',  alkali  of  those  treading  cloth,  i.  e.  tcashers'  pot- 
ash; Sept.  iroia  ir\vvovr\*v\  some  alkaline  or  sapo- 
naceous substance  mixed  with  the  water  in  the  tuba 
used  for  stamping  or  beating  cloth.  Two  substances 
of  the  nature  are  mentioned  in  Scripture :  "W,  ne'- 
ther,  nitre  (virpov,  nitrum,  Prov.  xxv,  20;  Jer.  ii,  22), 
and  Z-na,  borith',  soap  (xoin,  hrba  fullonunx,  herba 
borith,  Mai.  iii,  2)  Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in 
Syria,  and  vegetable  alkali  was  also  obtained  there 
from  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  probably  Salsda  kali 


resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem  to  have 
been  below  the  city  on  the  south-east  side.  See  Es- 
booeu  But  Rahshikch  and  his  "great  host"  can 
hardly  have  approached  in  that  direction.  They  must 
have  come  from  the  north — the  only  accessible  side  for 
any  body  of  people — as  is  certainly  indicated  by  the 
route  traced  in  Isa.  x,  28  32  (see  0 1  UK  A  it) ;  and  the 
fuller's  field,  from  this  circumstance,  ha«  been  located 
by  some  (Hitzig,  zu  Jesa.  vii,  3;  Williams,  Holy  City, 
ii,  472)  on  the  ta  I  de-land  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  near  the  Damascus  gate.  See  Fili.kr's  Moxd- 
mkst  (Mow).  The  "  pool"  and  the  "conduit"  would 
lie  sufficient  reasons  for  the  presence  of  the  fullers,  and 
their  location  would  therefore  determine  that  of  the 
"field"  in  question.    See  Conduit.    On  the  other 


(Gesenius,  Thesnur.  Ihb.  p.  246;  Pliny,  xxxi,  10,  46; '  hand,  Rabshakeh  and  his  companions  may  have  left 
Hasselquist,  p.  275;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  214).  The  the  army  and  advanced  along  the  east  side  of  Mount 
juice  also  of  some  saponaceous  plant,  perhaps  Gypsa- 1  Moriah  to  En-rogel,  to  a  convenient  place  under  the 
phila  strHlhilirn,  or  titiponaria  njfuinalis,  was  some-  I  temple  wall*  for  speaking.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
times  mixed  with  the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  however,  that  the  "  upper  pool"  is  the  cistern  now  call- 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  ed  Birket  el-Mamilla,  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
Scripture.  Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  tiom,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Yafa  irate  (Porter, 
lieing  employed  in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  al-  ll>indl>o»kfor  S.  and  I',  p.  99, 186).  Hesekiah  conveyed 
kali,  seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro-  the  waters  from  it  by  a  subterranean  aqueduct  to  the 
cess  (Pliny,  xxxv,  57),  as  urine  and  chalk  (creta  cimo-  west  side  of  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  30). 
lia).  and  bean-water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  |  The  natural  course  of  this  aqueduct  was  along  the  an- 


( Mishna,  Shtil>b.  ix,  5 ;  Xidtlah,  ix,  6).  I'rine,  both  of 
men  and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii,  26,  48  ;  Athen.  xi, 
p.  484;  Mart,  ix,  93;  Plautus,  A  sin.  v,  2,  57  );  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  fullers'  trade 
at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the  coarse  taunt  of 
Kal>sbakeh  during  his  interview  with  the  deputies 
of  Hezekiah  in  the  highwav  of  the  fullers'  field  (2 
Kings  xviii,  27);  but  Schottgen  thinks  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Jews  made  use  of  it  in  fulling  (Antiq.full. 
§  9).  The  process  of  whitening  garments  was  per- 
formed by  rubbing  into  them  chalk  or  earth  of  some 
kind  (331SX).  Creta  cimolia  (cimolite)  was  probably 
the  earth  most  frequently  used  ("cretw  fullonise," 
Pliny,  xvii,  4  ;  compare  Theophr.  Charact.  11).  The 


cient  road  to  the  western  gate  beside  the  castle,  and 
this  was  the  road  by  which  the  Assyrian  ambassadors 
would  doubtless  approach  the  city,  coming  as  they  did 
from  Lachish.  The  position  of  the  fuller's  field  is 
thus  Indicated.  It  lay  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
west  of  the  city.  See  Fuller's  Gatk  (below).  The 
fullers'  occupation  required  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  an  open  space  for  drying  the  clothes.  '  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  their  "rttdd"  was  lieside, 
or  at  least  not  far  dtstaut  from,  the  upper  poo).  See 

Unto*. 

FULLER'S  GATE  ( porta  fulUmis),  one  of  the  me- 
diaeval gates  on  the  western  side  of  Jerusalem  (Adam- 
nanus,  i,  1),  thought  by  Dr.  Robinson  (/{esearches,  i, 
475)  to  be  the  Porta  Judidaria  of  Rrocardus  (ch.  viii, 


whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  purpose  is  a  white  pot- 1  fin.),  in  the  wall  of  those  days,  somewhere  over  against 
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the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  lending  to  Sillo  with  Life  preflxed,  5  vols.  I,ondon,  1*31 ;  aim  1853, 

(  Nel  v  Samwih  and  Gibeon,  and  also  the  Serb  of  Am-  imp.  Hvo;  more  complete  edition,  edited  by  Belcher, 

biun  "writers  (Kdrisi,  about  A.D.  1150.  ed  Jaubert,  i,  3  vol*.  Philadel.    (L.  E.  S.) 

314;  "History  of  Jerus."  in  the  Fundgr.  d<$  Orients,  Fuller,  Thomas,  divine,  historian,  genius,  and 


ii,  1-9 1.    It  seems  to  have  derived  it*  name 
ing  to  the  Fvllkh's  Field  (Isa.  vii,  3). 

FULLERS  MONUMENT  (uyi/ua  rev  yvafiutc),  a 
conspicuous  object  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  ac- 
count uf  the  course  of  the  third  or  outer  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (»'<ir,  v,  4,  2 1,  as  situated  near  "the  tower  of 
the  corner,"  where  (he  wall  bent,  after  poking  the 
sepulchre*  of  the  kings,  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron ; 
evidently,  therefore,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  an- 
cient city  (Strong's  Harm,  and  F.jpos.  if  the  Goijul, 
Append,  p. -2;t).    It  does  not  follow,  an  Dr.  Barclay 


wit,  wan  a  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  Fuller,  minister  of  Aid- 
winkle,  in  Northamptonshire,  at  which  place  h.  w*t 
born  in  June,  1008.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  removed  to  Sidney  College,  of 
which  he  became  fellow  in  16X1.  In  1(W2  he  wan  ap- 
pointed minister  of  St.  Bennet's  parish.  Cambridge, 
and  acquired  great  popularity  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He 
obtained,  in  the  same  year,  the  pret  end  of  Salisbury, 
and  afterward*  the  rectory  of  Broad  Windsor,  of  both 
of  which  he  was  deprived  during  the  Civil  War,  in  con- 
sequence of  bis  activity  on  the  side  of  the  monarch, 
.up'pose*  \c~ity  oftkt  Great  King,  p .  25)7that  the mon-  Between  1610  and  IG5G*be  published  nearly  the  whole 
ument  in  question  was  situated  in  the  Fi'llbb'b  Fiklp.  j  «*"  n»  *°rks-    ln  1M*  he  obtained  the  living  of  M  al- 

tham,  in  F>scx.  which  in  165*  he  quitted  for  that  of 
Cranford,  in  Middlesex.    At  the  Restoration  he  recov- 
ered the  prebend  of  Salisbury,  was  made  D.I),  and 
king's  chaplain,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  mitre, 
when  his  prospects  were  closed  by  death,  August  15, 
1661.    Fuller  |.o?scssed  a  remarkably  tenacious  mem- 
ory.   He  hud  also  a  large  share  of  w  it  and  quaint  hu- 
mor, which  he  sometimes  allowed  to  run  iiot  in  his 
I  writings.    Among  his  chief  works  are,  .4  History  of 
■  the  Holy  War  (Camh.  1610,  2d  edit,  fol.)  —The  Church 
History  of  Britain  (new  edit,  edited  by  Xirhols,  Lond. 
j  M7,  8  vols.  8vo):—  The  llutory  of  the  Unir*r*i'y  of 
Cambridge  (new  edit.  Lond.  1M0,  Xvo): — The  History 
'  of  the  W'orthi'S  of  England  (new  ed.  by  Nuttall,  Lond. 
I  1>40,  .1  vols.  H\u):—Pisgnh  Sight  of  Pulestiw,  a  Uis- 
\  tory  of  the  Old  and  \e,r  Test.  (I,ond.*  1662,  fol.).  Cole- 
ridge says  that  "Fuller  was  incomparably  the  most 


See  Jkuusalem. 

Fuller,  Andrew,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and 
influential  of  Baptist  theologians,  was  Isim  Feb.fi,  1751, 
at  Wickfii.  Cambridgeshire,  England.  His  opportunities 
for  education  were  scanty,  and  his  subsequent  attain- 
ments as  a  theologian  resulted  from  the  activity  of  a 
mind  naturally  vigorous  working  earnestly  <>n  no  very 
ample  materials.  He  was  baptized  in  1770,  begun 
preaching  in  1774,  and  in  1775  l>ccame  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Soham.  His  doctrinal  system  at  this  time 
was  unsettled.  The  prevailing  type  of  opinion  then 
prevalent  aiming  the  Baptists  was  an  exorbitant  Cal- 
vinism, verging  to  an  Antinomian  and  fatalistic  ex- 
treme. It  w.i*  deemed  necess.try  to  a  consistent  or- 
thodoxy for  a  preacher  to  avoid  offering  freely  to  all 
men  the  invitation  of  the  Gospel.    Dr.  dill  (q.v.)  was 


the  standard  of  doctrinal  soundness.  Fuller  state-  \  KnMt\rt  the  least  |.rejudiced  great  man  of  an  age  that 
that  Gill  and  Bunyan  were  authors  to  whom  he  was  [  |>oa^te(i gttWXV  of  great  men.  He  is  a  verv  volunii- 
much  indebted.    He  gradually  found  that  they  did  writ,.r-  BIK'|  veti  in  Bn  his  numerous  volumes  on 

not  agree,  and  still  more  was  he  impressed  with  the  M  |IIU||V  aiffcrent  subjects,  it  is  scaicelv  too  much  to 
practical  ditV.-rence  iK-tween  the  accepted  teaching  and  MV  |ha't  you  win  )uirdiv  find  B         in  wnjc», 
the  New  Testament.    In  1776  he  l»eeame  acquainted  j  (imj  ^cntp,*u.e  out  0f  even-  three  does  not  deserve  to  be 
with  Mc*sr».  Ryland  and  Sutcliffc,  names  to  l.e  after-  ,,uolP,i  for  \tbv\(  M  a  ,;u,,to  or  as  a  maxim."  See 


wards  honorably  associated  w  ith  his  in  the  foreign  mis- 
siona'y  work.  The  works  of  the  New  England  theo- 
logian*, particularly  Edwanls  and  Bellamy,  confirmed 
him  in  the  view  s  to  w  hich  his  mind  had  !>ecn  tending. 
The  rtnnge  in  the  spirit  of  his  preaching  awakened 


Ku-soll.  Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Fuller 
(l-ond.  sm.  8\o) :  Rogers,  Fulitr's  life  and  Writ- 
ings (Fdinb.  Iter.  lxxiv,32*). 

Fullerton.  Hit, it  Stewart,  a  Presbyterian  min- 


violcnt  opposition.  His  congregation,  however,  in-  i  uteT-  **»  ,w,rn  n™r  <"eencastle,  I  enn.,  reb.  fi,  I8O0. 
creased,  and  the  effects  of  his  doctrine  confirmed  his  Not  lo»K  »ftcr<  h'»  ^,,■<',,,*  "moved  to  Orange  (  o  N. 
faith  in  it.  In  17*2  he  removed  to  Kettering,  which  :  Y*  »™l  i"  1*15  to  layette  C  o.,  Ohio  He  stud.ed  one 
was  the  scene  of  his  labors  to  the  close  of  life.  Here,  '  >«r  at  the  °hi"  University,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1784,  he  gave  dolii  crate  expression  to  his  views  in  ]  in  1K3°-  In  1H:;-  ,w  ««*P*«1 la  call  to  the  church  at 
the  treatise.  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Acceptation.  In  i  Chilllrotha.  where  he  labored  four  years,  and  then  re- 
the  same  year  he  concerted  with  his  friend  Sutcliffe  a  ,  from  ill  health.    In  183,  he  removed  to  Salem, 

meeting  for  united  praver  for  the  revival  of  religion  .  Ohio,  w  here  he  remained  until  his  death  Aug.  16, 1862. 
and  the  conversion  of  the  world— the  origin  of  the  .  ~ ^  ,,Bon'  Prtsiytman  Hut.  Almanac,  1864. 
"  Monthly  Concert."  Out  of  these  counsels  grew  the  !  FulnesB,  a  term  variously  used  in  Scripture.  (1.) 
missionary  movement  under  the  leadership  of  Carey  "The  fulness  of  time"  is  the  time  when  the  Messiah 
(q.  v.),  in'which.  as  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  :  appeared,  which  was  appointed  by  God,  premised  to 
Society,  Mr.  Fuller  lore  a  laborious  and  restonsible  :  the  fathers,  foretold  by  the  propheta,  expected  by  the 
part.  In  17IW  appeared  his  celebrated  tresti«e,  The  ,  Jews  themselves,  and  earnestly  longed  for  by  all  the 
Cilrinutir  and  S  •<  ini  m  Systems  compared.  Princeton  faithful:  "When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
College  in  17W,  and  Yale  in  1805,  conferred  upon  him  :  God  sent  his  Son,"  Gal.  iv,  4.  (2.)  The  fulness  of 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  which  he  modestly  declined.  He  j  Christ  is  the  superabundance  of  grace  with  which  he 
died  May  7.  1«15.    Mis  other  works  are.  3.  Thr  t,„tfnl  its  was  filled  :  "  Of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received," 


o«7i  Witness  (180f»):— 4.  Dialogues,  Fssnys,  and  letters: 
— 0.  Kxjvu  ti  n  of  Genesis: — 6.  Th'  Grrat  Question  an- 
svered (1M01!) : — 7.  Stricture* on Sandemahutni*m(l*<*S): 
— X.  Sermons  on  rai  inus  Sulijfct* : — 9.  tjrjiositirm  if  thr 
/{,Tf!a/ion :  —  10.  letters  on  Communvm  (lt*lo).  His 


Jtihn  i,  16.  And  whereas  men  are  said  to  lie  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  John  the  Baptist,  Luke  i,  15; 
and  Stephen.  Acts  vi,  ft;  this  differs  from  the  fulness 
of  Christ  in  these  three  respects:  («.)  Grace  in  others 
is  by  participation,  as  the  moon  hath  her  liglit  from 


writings  are  marked  by  solid  force  of  reasoning,  plain-  the  sun.  rivers  their  waters  from  the  fountain  ;  but  in 

Christ  all  that  perfection  and  influence  which  we  in- 
clude in  that  term  is  originally,  naturally,  and  of  him- 
self. (6.)  The  Spirit  is  in  Christ  infinitely  and  above 
measure,  .lohn  iii,  .14 ;  but  in  the  saints  by  measure 
according  to  the  gift  of  God,  Eph.  iv,  16.  (c.)  The 
saints  cannot  communicate  their  graces  to  others, 
o'ogical  position,  see  the  article  Calvinism. —  B'oria,  ,  whereas  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  in  Christ  as  a  bead 


ness  and  simplicity  of  statement,  and  an  ingenuous 
candor.  In  reference  to  his  unaffected  style,  he  has 
l*en  called  "the  Franklin  of  theology."  Without  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  critical  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  is  a  better  Btllical  theologian  than  many 
whose  scholarship  he  could  not  aspire  to.    For  his  the- 
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anil  fountain,  to  impart  th«m  to  his  member*.    "  We  1 
have  received  of  his  fulness,"  John  i,  16.    (3.)  It  is 
said  that  "the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  Christ  I 
bodily,"  Col.  ii,  »;  that  is,  the  .whole  nature  and  attri-  , 
butcs  of  God  are  in  Christ,  and  that  really,  essentially, 
or  substantially;  and  also  personally,  by  nearest  un- 
ion ;  as  the  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  so  that  the  same  ; 
person  who  is  man  is  God  al.*o.    (-1.)  The  Church  is 
called  the  fulness  of  Christ,  Eph.  i,  2.1.    It  is  the 
Church  which  makes  him  a  complete  and  perfect  bead  ; 
for,  though  he  has  u  natural  and  personal  fulness  as 
God,  yet  as  Mediator  he  Is  not  full  and  complete  with- 
out his  mystical  body  (as  a  king  is  not  complete  with- 
out his  subject"),  but  receives  an  outward,  relative, 
and  mystical  fulness  from  his  members  (Watson,  Z>.*c- 
aVnfciry,  s.  v.).    (5.)  It  is  probable  that  the  expression 
fulnru  n/tkf  Godhead,  as  applied  to  Christ  (Col.  i,  19 ;  j 
ii,  9),  contains  an  allusion  to  the  theories  of  some  spec- ; 
ulators,  who  taught  that  there  were  '"certain  distinct  j 
beings"  (ajons  as  they  called  th  >m),  "  who  were  sue-  I 
cessive  emanations  from  the  Supremo  Being  himself," 
to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  "  the  Fulness."  Tbcy 
pretrndrd  that  one  of  these  had  assumed  human  tia- ! 
tare  in  Jesu*  Christ.    It  was  probably  in  designed  con- 
tradiction to  this  th  it  the  npostlo  asserts  the  indwell- 
ing in  Jesus  "of  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead"  (Eden). 

Fulvia  (the  name  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  Grn»- 
cized  &ov\fli<i),  a  lady  of  Koine  who  had  embraced 
Judaism,  but  having  ln?en  defrauded  of  a  sum  of  money 
by  a  Jewish  impostor,  complained  thiouph  her  hus- 
band Saturninus  to  the  emjieror  Tiberias,  who  there- 
upon proscribed  the  Jews  from  the  city  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xviii,  $,  5).  No  contcnqiorary  historian  notices  this 
expulsion,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  but  of  temporary 
and  partial  force,  different  from  the  later  and  more  for- 
mal edict  of  Acts  xviii,  2.    See  Clamhcs. 

Funck  ^Fttneccius),  Jon  ANN,  a  celebrated  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  at  Werdcn,  near  Nuremticrg,  Feb.  1, 
1518,  and  was  beheaded  at  Konigsbcrg,  Oct.  28,  156fi. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Osiander  (ii.  v.),  and  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  his  father-in-law  on  justification 
(q.  v.),  and,  after  the  death  of  Osiander,  1552,  he  came 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  mediation  party,  but  in  1556  he 
assented  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  to  Melanc- 
thon's  Loci  Comtnunu.    He  was  declared  to  be  ortho- 
dox in  15G1  by  the  divines  of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg. 
He  was  made  chaplain  to  Allwrt,  duke  of  Prussia,  but,  ; 
having  given  him  advice  deemed  disadvantageous  to  [ 
Poland,  was,  with  his  friends  Snelliua  and  Horstius,  [ 
condemned  and  executed  in  l.'jfio*.    He  wrote  a  Chro- 
nology from  Adam  to  A.I).  1560  (continued  by  an 
anonymous  hand  to  1578)  in  folio;  Latin  biographies  j 
of  Vert  Dietrich,  and  Andrew  Grander,  his  fjtth<-r-in- ; 


law  ;  and  Commentaries  in  German  on  Daniel  and  the 
Revelations,  published  by  Such-en  (Frankfort,  15116, 
4to),  with  wood-engravings  bv  Spies.— Hoefer,  Norn. 
M  gr.  fihur.  xix,  58;  Cieselerj  C%  JIulorg,  per.  4,  §  39. 
(J.  W.  31.) 

Functionaries,  *•  persons  who  are  appointed  to 
discharge  any  office.  Thus  the  clergy  are  "function- 
aries' of  the  (wrticular  church  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, to  fuhil  an  'office  and  administration  in  the 
same,'  in  (hat  capacity  deriving  their  station  and  pow- 
er from  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  sanction  given  bv 
him  to  Christian  communities.  Thus  the  authority 
of  those  officers  comes  direct  from  the  society  mi  con- 
stituted, in  whose  name  and  behalf  they  act  as  its 
representatives.  Just  to  that  extent  to  which  it  has 
empowered  and  directed  them  to  acU  In  conformity 
with  these  views,  each  person  about  to  be  ordained 
as  priest  in  the  Church  of  England  is  asked  whether 
be  thinks  he  is  "truly  called.'  both  "according  to  the 
will  of  Chtitt  and  the  order  of  this  Church  of  Kng- 


Fundamentals.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn, 
both  in  the  Human  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches, 


between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  articles  of 
faith. 

I.  Roman  theologians  understand  by  articvlifun<ia~ 
mentals*  those  doctrines  which  every  Christian  is 
obliged  to  know,  to  lielieve,  and  to  profess,  on  pain  of 
damnation ;  and  by  artiridi  non-fundamenudrf  such 
doctrines  as  a  man  may  I  hi  involuntarily  ignorant  of, 
without  losing  the  name  of  Christian  and  the  hope  of 
salvation,  it  lieing  taken  for  granted  that  be  would  be- 
lieve them  if  made  known  to  him  by  the  Church.  Sub- 
stantially the  Roman  doctrine  is  that  whatever  the 
Church  teaches  is  fvndammtid. 

II.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  distinction  l»etween 
fundamenUd  and  n»n~ftmda mental  doctrines  was  intro- 
duced by  Hunnius,  and  after  him  was  further  devel- 
oped by  Quenstedt.  See  Hunnius,  Dc.  fundamental* 
ditttnsu  doctrinte  l.uiheriam*  et  Calnninmt  (1»W6).  Ac- 
cording to  this  distinction,  fundamental  doctrines  are 
those  which  are  essential  to  the  faith  unto  salvation, 
viz.  the  doctrine  of  Chiist  the  Mediator,  of  the  Wo.d 
of  God  as  the  accd  of  truth,  etc  I  be  later  theology 
has  abandoned  this  distinction,  so  far  as  its  scientific 
use  is  concerned.  Practically,  however,  all  Christians 
agree  in  considering  certain  doctrines  as  essential  to 
the  Christian  system,  and  others  as  comparatively  non- 
essential. See  Bcrgicr,  IHct.  de  Theulogie,  s.  v.  Fonda- 
mentttux;  Pelt.  Thtolog.  Fncyrlop.  art.  fiO;  Dodd,  On  Par- 
able*, 1.  14  ;  Chillingwoith,  /{etigum  of  I'rottstant*.  pt. 
i,  ch.  iii;  Hammond,  Work*,  vol.  i ;  Stillingfleet,  Work*, 
iv,  56  sq. ;  Turretin,  De  A  rtunlit  FuixiamrtUaiihu*, 
1719.  Waterland  treats  the  subject  largely  in  his 
f)i*cottrte  on  Fumlament  ds  (  Work*,  Oxf.  185^  6  vols, 
vol.  v.  p. 73  sq.).  He  remarks  that  when  we  apply  "th* 
epithet  fundamental  either  to  religion  in  general  ot 
to  Christianity  in  particular,  we  are  supposed  to  mean 
something  essential  to  religion  or  Christianity,  so  nec- 
essary to  its  being,  or,  at  least,  to  its  well-being,  that  it 
could  not  subsist,  or  maintain  itself,  without  it."  He 
holds  that  Scripture  indicates  this  distinction  of  things 
more  or  less  weighty:  e.  g.  Paul,  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain Judaizers,  exhorted  his  converts  to  bear  with  them 
(1  Cor.  ix,  19-23),  while  to  others  he  would  not  give 
place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour  (Gal.  ii.  5,  -1 1. 
That  the  primitive  Church  recognised  the  distinc- 
tion he  thinks  has  been  fully  shown  by  Spanhcim,  iii, 
1069 ;  Hoornbeck,  Sarin.  Confut.  i,  9,  210,  etc.  Hing- 
ham  remarks  that  as  to  fundamental  articles  of  faith, 
the  Church  had  them  always  collected  or  summed  np 
out  of  Scripture  in  her  creeds,  the  profession  of  which 
was  ever  esteemed  both  necessary  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sufficient  on  the  other,  in  order  to  tbe  admission 
of  meml»ers  into  the  Church  by  baptism  ;  and,  conse. 
quently,  l>oth  necessary  and  sufficient  to  keep  men  ir. 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  concerns  the  unity 
of  faith  generally  required  of  all  Christians,  to  make 
them  one  bodv  and  one  Church  of  believers  (J)rig. 
Eccte*.  bk.  xvi.  ch.  t).  The  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
according  to  Waterland.  lies  not  *o  much  in  deciding 
what  is  fundamental  to  the  Christian  *y*tem  as  such,  aa 
in  deciding  whether  these  things  are  to  be  hold  essen- 
tial in  the  belief  ot  p<irticul<tr  perton*  in  order  to  their 
salvation.  The  former  are  as  fixed  as  Christianity 
it«elf;  the  latter  will  always  vary  with  the  capacities 
and  opportunities  of  the  persons  themselves.  So  the 
terms  of  communion  may  be  one  thing,  the  terms  of 
salvation  another.  Herein  Roman  Catholic  theology 
differs  from  Protestant,  as  it  makes  the  terms  of  com- 
munion identical  with  the  terms  of  salvation.  Jona- 
than Edwards  cites  Stapfer  to  the  same  purport:  "On 
account  of  the  various  degrees  of  men's  capacities,  and 
the  various  circuuiFt-inccs  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  one  man  may  know  truths  which  another  cannot 
know.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  very  same  articles 
are  not  fundamental  to  all  men ;  but,  accordingly  as 
revelation  hath  lieen  more  or  less  complete,  according 
to  the  several  dispensations  under  which  men  have 
lived,  their  various  natural  abilities,  and  their  various 
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modes  of  circumstance*  of  living,  different  article*  are,  Christ  l>eing  the  only  God  and  man  in  one  person,  re— 
and  have  I  n,  fundamental  to  different  men.  1  his  is  mains  forever  a  distinct  person  from  all  saint*  and  a  ri- 
ver v  plain  from  the  different  degrees  of  knowledge  he-  gels,  notwithstanding  their  union  and  communion  with 
fore  and  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  for  before  his  com-  him.  12.  That  all  men  by  nature  are  dead  in  sins  and 
ing  many  truths  were  bid  which  arc  now  set  in  the  trespasses;  and  no  man  can  I*  saved  unless  he  be  born 
most  dear  light;  and  the  instance  of  the  apostles  again,  repent,  and  believe.  13.  That  we  are  justified 
abundantly  shows  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  ad-  and  saved  by  grace  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
vanced,  who.  although  they  were  already  in  a  stale  of  by  works.  14.  That  to  continue  in  any  known  sin, 
^race,  and  their  salvation  was  secured,  yet  for  some  upon  what  pretence  or  principle  soever,  is  damnable, 
time  were  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  the  suffering  15.  That  God  is  to  be  worshipped  according  to  his  own 
and  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  his  king-  will ;  and  whosoever  shall  forsake  and  despise  all  the 
doin;  whereas  he  who  now  docs  not  ackowledge,  or  duties  of  his  worship,  cannot  be  faved.  16.  That  the 
perhaps  denies,  the  necessity  of  Christ's  death,  is  by  dead  shall  rise ;  and  that  there  is  a  day  of  judgment, 
all  means  to  tie  considered  as  in  a  fundamental  error,  wherein  all  shall  appear,  some  to  go  into  everlasting 
Therefore,  as  a  man  bath  received  of  God  greater  or  life,  and  some  into  everlasting  condemnation.  Mr. 
less  natural  abilities,  so  let  the  number  of  articles  to  Baxter  {Lift,  p.  '205)  says  Dr.  Owen  worded  these  ar- 


which  he  shall  give  his  assent  be  greater  or  smaller; 


tides;  Uial  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye,  and  Mr.  Simpson 


and  as  revelation  hath  been  made,  or  information  hath  were  his  assistants ;  that  Dr.  Cheynel  was  scribe ;  and 

been  given,  to  a  man  more  clearly  or  obscureh ,  in  the  that  Mr.  Marshal,  a  sober,  worthy  man,  did  something ; 
same  proportion  is  more  or  less  required  of  him.  ;  but  that  the  rent  were  little  better  than  passive.  It 

Therefore,  in  our  own  case,  we  ought  to  lie  cautious  of  appears  by  these  articles  that  these  divines  intended 

even  the  smallest  errors,  and  to  aim  at  the  highest  to  exclude  not  only  Deists,  Socinians,  and  |«pists,  but 

degree  of  knowledge  in  divine  truths.    In  the  case  of  Arians,  Antinoinians.  Quakers,  and  others"  (Xeal,  JJi»- 

others  we  ought  to  jud^o  concerning  them  with  the  tory  of  the  PuriUms,  Harpers'  ed.,  i,  131). 
greatest  prudence,  mildness,  and  benevolence.  Hence 


we  see  that  a  certain  precise  number  of  articles  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  fundamental  to  even*  man  can- 
not lie  determined"  (lid wards,  H'orib,  N.  Y.  ed.,  4  vols., 
vol.  iii,  p.  545). 

After  Cromwell  came  into  power  in  England  in  1653, 
a  committee  of  divines  was  appointed  by  Parliament 
to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  "  fundamentals"  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  M  Archbishop  I'shcr  was  nomi- 
nated, but  he  declining,  Mr.  Baxter  was  appointed  in 
his  room ;  the  rest  who  acted  were  Dr.  Owen,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  Dr.  Cheynel,  Mr.  Marshal,  Mr.  Keyner,  Mr. 
Nye,  Mr.  Sydraoh  Simpson,  Mr  Vines,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Jacomh.  Mr.  Baxter  desired  to  offer  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Lord's  1'rayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 


Funeral.  Burying  was  (as  generally,  Cicero, 
Ifff.  ii,  22 ;  Pliny,  vii,  55)  the  oldest,  as  in  all  antiq- 
uity the  customary,  and  among  the  Israelites  the  only 
mode  of  disposing  of  corpses  (Gen.  xxiii,  1!);  xxv,  9; 
xxxv,  8, 19 ;  Judg.  ii,  9 ;  viii,  82 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  1,  etc. ; 
John  xi,  17 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  60,  etc.).  So  likewise  among 
the  Egvptians,  Babvlonians,  and  Persians  (Lucian, 
Suet.  21 ;  Curtius,  iii,  12,  11  and  lift  of  which  people 
ruins  of  necropolises  and  i  I,-  still  remain.  Of  burn- 
ing (which  among  the  Greeks  was  a  well-known  cus- 
tom— although  in  no  age  altogether  prevalent,  see 
Becker,  Charicto,  ii,  181  sq.),  the  first  trace  occurs  in  1 
Sam.  xxxi,  12,  and  even  there  as  an  extraordinary 
case  (ver.  10).    The  practice  lias  also  been  inferred 


.  '  .  .  .  •.  1  ,  .  ,  ...  .  ,  .  from  Amos  vi,  10,  where  the  term  il"C",  meturepho', 
alone,  as  containing  the  fundamentals  of  religion  ;  but  ,....,„  .  !  "  1  , 
it  was  objected  that  this  would  include  Socinians  and  '  he  that  burneth  him  (i.  e.  the  nearest  relative,  who 
papists.  Mr.  Baxter  replied  that  it  was  so  much  fitter  k,mi,cd  thc  P.v™  5  «*»!>■»  xxv,  9 ;  xxxv,  29 ; 
for  a  centre  of  unitv  or  concord,  I  because  it  was  imp.*-  Jud*  xvi»  «*cu™;  J,,ut  Dc  *ith  ^v,;r»1 
sible,  in  his  opinion,  to  devise  a  form  of  words  which  MSS-  r**d*  (w  H,tz,K- ad  «*i  although  Rosenmuller, 
heretics  would  not  subscribe,  when  they  had  perverted  »«"  !<*.,  otherwise  explains)  "it"^,  alluding  to  the 
them  to  their  own  sense.  These  arguments  not  pre-  different  custom  of  burning— not  the  body  itself,  but- 
vailing,  thc  following  articles  were  presented  to  the  sweet  spices  at  the  funeral,  as  in  Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxi. 


House,  under  the  title  of 'The  Principles  of  Faith, 
presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Sy- 
drach Simpson,  and  other  Ministers,  to  the  Committee 
of  Parliament  for  Religion,  by  way  of  Explanation  to 
the  l*ro[iosals  for  propagating  the  Gospel.'  1.  That 
the  Holy  Scripture  is  that  rule  of  knowing  God  and 
living  unto  him.  which  whoso  does  lint  believe  cannot 
be  Kved.  2.  That  there  is  a  G»d,  w  ho  is  the  creator, 
governor,  and  judge  of  the  world,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived by  faith,  and  every  other  way  of  the  knowl- 
edge  of  him  is  insufficient.  3.  That  this  God,  w  ho  is 
the  creator,  Is  eternally  distinct  from 
all  creatures  in  his  being  and  bless- 
edness. 4.  That  thin  God  is  one  in 
three  person*  or  subsistences.  5. 
That  J«mm  Christ  is  the  only  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  without 
the  know  ledge  of  whom  there  is  no 
salvation.  6.  That  this  Jesus  Christ 
la  thc  true  God.  7.  That  this  Jesus 
Christ  is  al«o  true  man.  8.  That 
this  Jesns  Christ  i*  God  and  man 
in  one  person.  9.  That  this  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  Redeemer,  who,  by 
paying  a  ransom  and  bearing  our 
sins  has  made  satisfaction  for  them. 
10.  Thnt  this  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  he  that  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 
and  rose  airain.  and  ascended  into 
heaven.    11.  That  this  same  Jesus 


19;  Jer.  xxxiv,  6  (comp.  Deut.  xii,  81),  as  confirmed 
by  Josephus  (Bar,  i,  33,  9;  see  Geier,  De  ludu,  vi.  2 
sq. ;  Kirrhmann,  Dtfunerib.  p.  24H  sq. ;  Dougtei  .4n- 
altct.  i,  196  sq.).  After  the  exile  the  burning  of  dead 
tiodies  was  still  less  an  Israelitish  custom,  and  the 
Talmud  classes  it  with  heathenish  practices ;  hence 
even  Tacitus  {Hist,  v,  5,  4)  mentions  burial  as  an  alto- 
gether Jewish  usage.  The  same  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  thc  fact  that  combustion  of  the  person  ia 
affixed  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xx,  14  ;  xxi,  9)  as  a 
special  penalty  for  certain  crimes  (see  Michaclis  [who, 


Anei.  nt  Kuyplimi  Funeral  l!lle«:  1.  Th* 
oblAti..n  before  It ;  S,  4,  5, 
their  homage  and  griet 
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however,  rear  he*  a  false  result],  Dt  eombtution*  tt  Au- 
natione  murtuorum  up.  Ilcbritos,  in  his  SyuLigma  comm. 
i,  225  sq.).  See  Grave.  To  leave  the  dead  unhuried 
ku  to  the  Hebrews  a  most  dreadful  thought  (1  Kings 
xiii,  22;  xiv,  11;  xvi,  4;  xxi,  2-1;  Jer.  vii,  33;  viii, 
2;  ix,  22;  xiv,  16;  xvi,  4;  xxv,  33;  Ezek.  xxix,  5; 
Psa.  Ixxix,  3),  and  wm  regarded  l»y  the  ancients  uni- 
versally as  one  of  the  grossest  insults  (Siphoeles, 
A/a,  1156;  tlerodian,  viii,  5,  24  ;  iii,  12,  25;  Plutarch, 
I'irt.  mul.  p.  226,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  Isocr.  Panath.  p.  638 ; 
see  Mus^rave,  al  Soph.  Antiq.  25)  ;  hence  to  inter  the 
remains  of  the  departed  wan  a  special  work  of  affection 
(Tohit  i,  21 ;  ii,  8),  and  waft  un  imperative  duty  of 
sons  toward  their  parent*  (Gen.  xxv,  9;  xxxv,  29;  1 
Mace,  ii,  70;  Tobit  vi,  15;  Matt,  viii,  21;  compare 
Demosth.  Arittag.  p.  496;  Vul.  Max.  v,  4,  ext.  3;  see 
Kype,  oktrtv.  i,  46  \  and  next  dcvolvcil  ujwn  relatives 
ami  friends  ( Tobit  xiv,  16).  If  the  corpse  remained 
uninhumed,  it  became  a  prey  to  the  roving,  hungry 
dogs  and  ravenous  birds  il  Kings  xiv,  11;  xvi,  4; 
xxi,  24;  Jer.  vii,  33;  2  Sain,  xxi,  10  [2  Kings  ix,  35 
sq.]  ;  compare  Homer,  //.  xxii,  41  sq. ;  Eurip.  //eracl. 
1050).  Nevertheless,  that  was  not  often  the  fate  of 
the  dead  among  the  Israelites,  except  in  consequence 
of  the  atrocities  of  war,  since  Deut.  xxi,  23  (.losephus, 
War,  vi,  72)  was  held  to  entitle  even  criminals  to  in- 
terment (Josephus,  liar,  iv.  5,  2;  com  p.  Mutt,  xxvii, 
58;  yet  it  was  otherwise  in  E^ypt,  Gen.  xl,  111).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  (LL'htfoot,  llor.  Ilrb.  p.  499) 
there  were  two  especial  burial-places  at  Jerusalem  fur 
executed  persons.    See  Tomh. 

What  form  or  ceremonies  of  obsequies  was  oltscrved 
by  the  aiuient  Hebrews  is  ulmost  altogether  unknown, 
except  that  in  the  earlier  and  simpler  age  the  act  of 
interment  wa«  performed  by  the  relations  (sons,  broth- 
er*) with  their  own  hands  (Gen.  xxv,  9;  xxxv,  29; 
Judg.  xvi,  31 ;  the  later  passages,  1  Mace,  ii,  70 ;  Tobit 
xiv,  16,  only  indicate  the  attendance  of  the  kindred  at 
the  rites;  so  also  Matt,  viii,  22).    In  later  times  the 
Jews  left  this  to  others,  and  in  Amos  v,  16  it  is  s|>oken 
of  as  something  shocking  that  kinsmen  should  be 
obliged  to  earn'  the  corpse  to  the  grave  (this  pious  care, 
however,  was  due  from  friend",  e.  g.  from  pupils  to- 
wards their  teacher,  1  Kin.'s  xiii,  30;  Mark  vi,  29). 
Closing  the  eyes  and  giving  the  la*t  kiss  (Thilo,  Apocr. 
i,  44)  «re  mentioned  (Gen.  xlvl,  4 ;  1. 1 ;  Tobit  xiv,  15) 
as  natural  expressions  of  farewell  (tin;  Talmud  has  a 
prescription  concerning  them,  Shubb.  xxiii,  5)  from 
early  antiquity  (Homer,  //.  xi.  452;  f         xi,  425  sq. ; 
xxiv,  296;  Eiirip.  /fee.  428;  Virg.         ix,487;  Ovid, 
Tritt.  ii,  3,  43;  iv.  3,  43  sq. ;  VaL  Max.ii,  6,  8;  I'liny, 
xi,  55 ;  Euseh.  Hut.  Kid.  vii,  22).    Immediately  after 
decease  (the  sooner  the  better)  the  body  was  washed 
(Acts  ix,  87),  then  wrapped  in  a  large  cloth  (mvrW, 
Matt.  xxvii,  59;  M  irk  xv,  16;  Luke  xxiii,  53),  or  all 
its  limits  wound  with  bands  (t&i'wut,  khuuu,  see  John 
xl,  44;  compare  ChitnVt,  fir  Hnfeii  arpulcral.  Christi, 
Antw.  16*4,  1C88\  l<ctween  the  folds  of  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  jhtsoii  of  distinction,  aromatirs  were  laid  or 
sprinkled  (John  xix,  39  sq. ;  compare  John  xii,  7;  the 
custom  of  anointing  the  corpse  with  spiced  unguents 
was  yery  prevalent  anciently,  IMiny,  xiii.  1  ;  Homer, 
Odyu.  xxiv,  45;  Mail,  xviii.  3.">0;  xxiv,  582;  Lucia n, 
ImtI.  11).     See  Dougtsei  Annal.  ii,  61  sq.    At  public 
funerals  of  princes  sumptuous  shrouds  were  usual,  and 


there  was  a  prodigal  expense  of  odors  (Josephus.  Ant. 
xv,  8, 4 ;  xvii,  8,  A ;  War,  i,  33,  9).  The  speedy  burial 
customary  with  the  later  Jews  (Acts  v,  6, 10 ;  as  a  rule 
on  the  same  day,  before  sundown)  had  its  origin  in  the 
Levitical  defilement  (Numb,  xix,  11  sq.);  in  earlier 
times  it  did  not  prevail  (Gen.  xxiii,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Char- 
din,  vi,  485).  The  removal  (nr^oto)  to  the  grave 
was  done  in  a  colli n  (oof>»<,  ,  Luke  vii,  14 ;  \ayva£,  Jo- 
sephus, .4m/.  xv,  3,  2 1,  which  prohaMy  was  usually 
0|H'n  (?  Luke  vii,  14;  comp.  Schulz,  /.. i/«d»y,  iv,  182; 
but  see  Josephus,  Anl.  xv,  1,  2);  and  on  a  bier  (H3^3, 


Mohammedan  Blcr,  for  the  Body  of  a  Female  or  Boy  (Lane). 


2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  aAiVn,  Josephus,  Lift,  62;  Ant.  xvii,  8, 
3 ;  of  costly  materials  in  the  case  of  royal  personages, 
even  adorned  with  precious  stones,  Josephus,  Ant. 
xiii,  16,  1;  xvii,  8,  8;  War,  i,  33,  9),  borne  by  men 
(Luke  vii,  14;  Acts  v,  6,  10),  with  a  retinue  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  (2  Sam.  iii,  "1 ;  Luke  vii,  12;  the 
Talmud  speaks  of  funeral  processions  with  hums  (Pa- 
rub,  xii,  9;  on  royal  funeral  processions,  see  Josephus, 
Ant.  xiii,  16,  1;  xvii,  8,  3;  War,  i,  S3,  9)  in  a  long 
train  (Job  xxi,  38),  and  with  loud  weeping  and  wniling 
(2  Sam.  iii,  82;  compare  Baruch  vi,  31).  Even  in  the 
house  of  grief,  before  the  funeral,  lamentation  was  kept 
up  with  accompaniment  of  mourning  pip^s  (Matt,  ix, 
28;  Mark  V, 88;  compare  Jer.  ix.  17;  2('hron.  xxxv, 
25;  Ovid.  F<i»t.  vi,  MO;  see  Hilliu'T  fir  tibirin.  infti- 
nrr.  ailhib.  Viteb.  1717  ;  Kirchmann,  Fun.  Roman,  ii,  5). 
Femnje  mourners,  especially  (Jer.  ix,  17),  were  hired 
for  the  pur|>ose  (Mishna,  Mora"  Katan,  iii.  8),  who  pro- 
longed the  lamentation  several  days  (  Wellsted.  i,  150; 
I'rokesch,  A'nWr.  i,  93,  102, 130).  After  the  burial  a 
funeral  moil  was  given  (8  Sam.  iii.  35;  Jer.  xvi,  5.  7; 
llos.  ix,  4;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17.  24;  Tol.it  iv,  18;  Epist. 
Jer.  30;  compare  Homer,  //.  xxiii,  2«  ;  xxiv,  802 ;  Lu- 
cian,  /.net.  24  :  see  Geier,  fir  /«■  tn  Ebr.  eh,  vi ;  Heben- 
streit,  in  the  Mi»rtl/.  Up*,  ii,  720  sq. ;  vi,  83  sq. ;  Gar- 
mann,  in  Iken's  Themnir.  i.  1028  sq.);  and  among  the 
later  Jews,  in  families  of  distinction,  invitations  were 
extended  to  the  honorable  us  well  as  to  the  people,  so 
that  these  entertainments  eventually  became  scenes 
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tif  luxurious  display  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  1, 1).  War- 
riors were  buried  with  their  anus  (Esek.  xxxii,  27  ;  1 
Mace,  xiii,  29;  conip.  Homer,  Odyts.  xi,  74;  xii,  13; 
Virgil,  .#,».  vi,  23o;  Diod.  Sic.  xviii,  20;  Curtius,  x, 
1,  31 ;  see  Tavernier,  i,  2-1),  and  persons  of  rank  or 
royalty  with  jewels  and  valuables  (Josephns,  Ant.  xv. 
3,  4 ;  xvi,  7,  1).  In  later  times,  when  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection  I  .ecu  me  generally  distinct,  a  funeral  sac- 
rifice was  made  (2  Mace,  xii,  43).  See  (generally  We- 
ber, (Jbierviitt.  *acr.  circa  funera  pttptthtr.  orient!.  (Ar- 
gent. 1767);  Mont' iron,  E*mi  *ur  la  litlerature  des  Ili- 
brtux  (Par.  1819),  III,  i.  1  sq.,  253  sq. ;  also  Meursius, 
/)e  /men  lib.  *»'«</.,  in  his  Opp.  v.  For  the  funeral 
customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptian*,  see  Wilkinson,  chap, 
x  (abriilgm.);  for  those  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  see 
Lane,  chap,  xxviii.    See  Ut'KlAi. 


Modern  Kgyptiao  Fuueral  l*rucc**ian  (Une). 

Monographs  on  funerals  in  general  have  l>een  writ- 
ten by  Fudcriei  (Jen.  1755),  Ingler  [in  Germ.]  (I.U- 
neb.  1757),  1'omeg  (I..  B.  1659);  on  burial  in  general, 
by  Heidegger  (Hcidclh.  167<i),  Xettelhladt  (Rost.1728), 
Lungh  (Holin.1672):  on  ancient  modes  of  burial,  by  Gy- 
raldus  (llelmst,  1676),  Quenstedt  (Viteb.  1660),  Strauch 
(Vitcb.1060),  C'ellarius  (Helmst.1682),  Florinus  (Alauc, 
1695);  among  the  Greeks,  by  Norberg  (Opusc.  ii,  607- 
52C);  on  the  right  and  duty  of  sepulture,  by  Bruckner 
(Jena,  1708\  Bohmer  (Halle,  1717 >,  Burc'hard  (Lips. 
1700),  Hofmann  (Viteb.  1726),  Ilorer  (Viteb.  1661), 
Sahme  (Helium.  17M),  Saurmann  (Brem.  17.J7),  Schle- 
gel  (Lip*.  1679);  in  time  of  war,  by  Preilus  (Viteln 
1685);  in  t-mples,  by  Allegrantia  (Medio.  1773),  Plai- 
ner (Lips.  17^),  Winkler  (Lips.  1784),  Woken  (Viteb. 
1752),  Lampc  (Argent.  1776).  bundling  (Ob*,  select,  i, 
137  sq.);  on  sepulchres,  by  Eckhard  (Jena,  1726);  on 
cenotaphs,  by  Bidcrmann  (Fril).  1755);  and  cemeteries, 
bv  B.ichon  (Gott.  1725),  Berger  (Rust.  16X9),  Bohmer 
(ilal.  1716,  1726),  Fuhrmann  [in  Germ.]  (Hal.  1801), 
Spondamis  (Par.  1638);  and  their  sail  iitv,  by  Lede- 
rer  (Viteb.  1661),  Lichtwehr  (Viteb.  1747),  Nies'pcn  (L. 
B.  1723).  I'laz  (Up*.  1725),  Schopfer  (Bremen,  1747), 
Junius  (Lips.  1744) ;  on  the  Catacombs,  by  Cyprian 
(Helinst.  1699);  Fehrnel  (Lips.  1710  13);  on  mourn- 
ing, by  /Kminga  (Gryph.  1751);  Nicolai  (Marb.1739), 
Geler'(Lips.  1666),  Kirchmann  (Hamb.  1605,  Luliec, 
1625),  Sopranos  (Lond.  1643);  on  funeral  dresses,  by 
Mayer  (llamb.  1706);  on  the  expense  of  funerals,  by 
Philipp  (Lips.  1684);  on  placing  money  in  the  mouth 
of  the  corpse,  by  Scyffcrt  (Lips.  17<>9):  on  lamps  at 
the  grave,  by  Ferrari  (I'atavium,  1764),  SchUrr.fleisch 
(Viteb.  1710),  Willmch  (Alt  1715);  and  flowers,  by 
Fliigge  (Halo.  170-1);  on  funer.il  feasts,  by  Jenichen 
|  in  German]  (Lpz.  1747).  Schmidt  (Lips.  1693),  Tmp- 
p.inger  (Viteb.  1710) ;  on  funeral  ino-nse,  by  Bromel 
(Jen.  16K7);  on  funeral  orations,  bv  Bohmer  (Helmst. 
!713,  1715),  Mnver  (Lips.  1670),  Rosenl^erg  (Budiss. 
W9>,  Scnf  (Lips.  1689),  Wildvogel  (Jen.  1701),  Witte 
( 169!) ;  and  as  a  Roman  custom,  by  porting?  (Osnahr. 
1789);  on  monuments,  by  Behrnauer  [in  German] 
(Ink  1755),  Herfordt  (Hafn.  1722).  Hottinger  (Hci- 
delb,  1659);  on  cuttin-s  for  the  dead,  by  Michaelis  (F. 
ad  V. 1734);  on  Christian  burial,  by  Behrnaner  (Bu- 
diss. 1732  ',  Gretas  ( In  go  Is  tad  t.  1611),  Joefa  (  'en.  17S6), 
liicsling  (Viteb.  1736),  Fr.tnzcn  t  Lipa.  1713),  Larro- 


quanus  (  I  deer*,  lacr.  L.  B.  1688,  p.  187  sq.),  Panvinua 
(Lond.  1572,  Rom.  1581,  Lips.  1717),  Rosenberg  (Bu- 
diss. 1690),  Samellius  (Taurin.  1678),  Schurzlieisch 
(Controe.  p.  34) ;  on  the  burial  of  the  patriarch*,  by 
Carpzov  {lAttert.  p.  1670  sq.),  Semler  (Halle,  17t6), 
Zetbich  (Viteb.  1742);  on  Asa's  funeral,  by  Mull,  r 
(Viteb.  1716);  on  the  burial  of  animals,  by  Dasson  (Vi- 
'  teb.  1697),  Lange  (Altorf,  1705),  Cast*us"[at  Jer.  xxii, 
19]  (Lips.  1716).  See  Grave;  Ckmktkky;  Deai\ 
etc. 

Funeral  Discourses,  (1)  addresses  delivered  ci- 
ther at  the  house  of  mourning  or  the  grave;  (2)  fu- 
neral sermons  or  panegyrics.  [.  We  see,  in  Acta  viii, 
2,  that  certain  ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  early 
Church  on  the  occasion  of  funerals.  1  he  apostolical 
constitutions  prescril>e  certain  services  in  cases  of 
Christian  burial  (bk.  viii,  cap.  41,  42,  Celebretvr  die*  Ur- 
du* in  ptalmis,  letiionibu*  et  precibvi,  ob  turn,  qui  tertia 
die  rrsurrejU  ;  item  did  nanus,  etc.).  But  these  serv- 
ices did  not  all  tuke  place  at  the  time  of  the  funeral, 
since  it  is  known  that  bodies  were  not  kept  for  three 
days  in  the  East  before  burial.  Of  <idd>  rs-'cx  delivered 
at  funerals  there  is  no  mention  made  until  after  Uasil, 
the  two  Gre^ories,  and  Chrysostom  had  introduced 
Greek  rhetoric  into  the  Christian  Church.  The  fu- 
neral addresses  of  that  age  are  mostly  panegyrics  de- 
livered on  the  deaths  of  distinguished  persons,  such  as 
martyrs,  bishops,  princes,  etc.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
funeral  services  were  chiefly  masses  and  prayers  for 
the  dead.  The  Reformation,  w  hile  abolishing  masses 
for  the  dead,  instituted  in  its  steud  the  practice  of  pro- 
claiming the  Word  of  God  by  the  side  of  the  o|*n 
grave.  The  objects  of  this  practice  were  stated,  as 
early  as  1536,  in  the  Church  Discijdinr  of  WUrtcmberg, 
to  be  (1)  pul  lie  recognition  of  the  Christian's  hope  of 
resurrection  ;  (2)  a  public  testimony  of  Christian  affec- 
tion ;  (3)  an  earnest  memento  mori.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  Rationalism,  addresses  at  the  irravc  have 
lost  much  of  their  general  religious  character  in  Ger- 
many, ami  have  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  panegyrics 
of  the  deceased.  In  other  Protestant  countries  usages 
vary  :  sometimes  there  is  simply  a  liturgical  service 
at  the  house  or  at  the  grave ;  sometimes  simply  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer;  sometimes  an 
address  of  consolation  or  warning  is  added.  This  lat- 
ter is  generally  the  usage  of  the  churches  which  do 
not  make  use  of  forms  of  prayer. 

II.  Fui  eral  Sermon*.—  1  hese  are  generally  delivered 
from  the  pulpit.  The  funeral  sermon  differs  from  the 
simple  funeral  address,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  being,  as 
the  former  ori.  inally  wus,  a  mere  exhortation,  or.  as  it 
afterwards  became,  a  personal  panegyric,  it  is  a  regular 
sermon,  preached  from  a  text,  which,  however  adapted 
to  the  circumstances,  reminds  the  •  flic  iating  minister, 
as  does  also  the  place  from  whence  it  is  delivered,  tl'at 
he  addresses  a  congregation,  not  a  mere  circle  of  family 
or  friendship,  and  thtit  his  whole  discom  se  should  conse- 
quently be  more  objective  than  perfonal.  The  funeral 
sermon  proper,  as  contrasted  with  orations  and  pane- 
gyrics, may  be  considered  as  having  originated  with 
Protestantism,  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  Cathi  lie 
ceremonial,  which  was  necessarily  rejected  with  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  (*ec  Klieforth,  liturgisthe.  Ab- 
hawlltnuien  (vol.  i.  p.  .75  sq).  The  earli-  st  Protestant 
discipline  made  the  p  tncipol  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony the  Word  of  God.  either  as  a  simple  lesson,  or  as 
a  regular  sermon  (see  //"llitche  Kirrhrnortluirng,  A. D. 
1526;  Richter,  i,  47).  "At  the  following  church-ser- 
vice after  the  burial  of  the  party  he  shall  be  remem- 
bered and  his  death  announced;  his  friends  shall  be 
comforted  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  others  reminded 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  with  strong  faith  and 
hope,  to  obey  God's  call  at  any  time  and  in  any  way." 
The  reformatio ecclrsiarvm  Hostile,  1 526  (ib.  p.  61 ), says : 
"  lAUi  landum  aut-m.  ii  in  funrre  habeatvr  uut  since  ra 
pradirafio  rerbi  />t,  aut  sal/em  jurta  ijttum  brtris  ad- 
tnmiUiu."    In  those  days  liturgy  and  homilctics  were 
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not  so  distinct  from  each  other  as  they  have  liecome 
since.  In  some  places  texts  were  prescribed  for  funeral 
sermons,  and  even  sermons  were  given  as  models  for 
similar  productions.  Luthi*r  himself  gives  two  such  in 
his  HaufjuutiUt.  The  sermon  was  gradually  made 
more  like  the  panegyric,  Hiinnius  says,  in  the  pref- 
ace of  his  twenty-seven  funeral  sermons:  "Men  are 
no  longer  simply  buried  w  ith  the  customary  Christian 
ceremonies,  hut  by  rcquei-t  of  the  survivors  there  are 
sermons  preached  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  testimony 
rendered  of  the  life  and  especially  of  the  end  of  the 
dead,  in  what  faith  and  hope  they  ended  their  life." 
Added  to  these,  comparison  with  similar  persons,  refer- 
ence to  other  members  of  the  family,  etc.,  furnished 
much  materi.il  for  discourses  as  acceptable  to  the  hear- 
er as  to  the  preacher.  From  the  middle  of  the  lGth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  funeral  sermons 
were  either  nice  eulogies,  or  utterly  objective  and 
speculative  discourses.  A.  H.  Francke  gave  in  1700  a 
funeral  sermon  of  40  pages  fol.,  with  a  long  appendix. 
In  the  Koman  Church  some  of  the  most  brilliant  ser- 
mons of  the  ICth  and  17th  centurie*  were  funeral  dis- 
courses ;  e.  g.  the  oraitons  futubres  of  llossuet  and  oth- 
er French  orators.  In  modern  I 'roles tunt  churches 
(England  and  America)  funeral  sermons  are  generally 
preached  only  on  the  death  of  some  person  distinguish- 
ed  for  piety  or  position.  Still,  in  some  parta  of  the 
United  States  they  are  in  more  frequent  use ;  some- 
times they  are  even  preached  with  regard  to  the  de- 
cease of  children.  See  Herzog,  Ral-Encyklop.  a.  v. 
Grabreden.    See  RuniAL ;  Homii.etics. 

Furlong  (ffriicioc  or  oracioy.a  stadittnt),  a  Greek 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  606  feet  9  inches  (Luke 
xxiv,  13;  John  vi,19;  xi,  18  ;  [1  Cor.  ix,  24,  "race," 
i.  e.  a  course  or  lists  for  running]  ;  Kev.  xiv.  20;  xx, 
10).  See  Smith's  IHct.  of  Clou.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Stadium. 
See  Measlkk  ;  Stai>e. 

Furman.  Richard,  D.D.,  a  leading  Raptist  minister 
in  the  Southern  Slates,  was  born  at  jEsopus.  X.  V.,  in 
1755.  While  he  was  a  child,  hi»  father  removed  to 
South  Carolina.  His  education  was  carefully  attend- 
ed to  by  his  father,  who  instructed  him  in  English  stud- 
ies and  in  mathematics,  and  particularly  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  began  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  to  preach 
in  destitute  places,  and  soon  gained  a  wide  influence. 
Many  churches  were  formed  by  his  agency.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  an  anient  supporter  of 
the  cause  of  Independence,  and  his  eloquenc  e  and  pa- 
triotism attracted  the  attention  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  leuding  statesmen.  In  1787  he  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Charleston.  Ho  sat  in  the  Convention 
for  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  ihe  United  States.  He 
received  i be  degree  of  IU>.  from  Rrown  University 
in  1800.  He  was  elected  in  1X14  the  first  president  of 
the  Itnptist  General  Convention  for  missionary  purposes. 
He  died  Aug.,  1825.  He  was  a  solemn  and  impres- 
sive preacher,  an  able  presiding  officer  in  delilwrative 
assemblies,  and  in  every  relation  an  object  of  reverence 
and  affection.  He  published,  1.  Rewards  of  (,'race,  a 
Sermon  on  the  /truth  of  /lev.  Oliver  //art  (17%) :— 2. 
An  (./ration  at  the  Charleston  //os/rila'  ( 179'Vi :  3.  Ser- 
mon Commemorative  of  tieneral  H'a-hingfon  (]H0n): — J. 
A  Srnn»n  <w  thr  /)-a'h  of  the  /.Vr.  Edmund  /iottford.— 
Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  lt.l!    (I,.  E.  S.) 

Furnace  i*  the  rendering  in  the  Engl.  Vers,  of  the 
following  words.    See  Rurnixo. 

1.  "pr1?'  attun'  (a  ( 'bald,  term,  of  uncertain,  prob. 
foreign  derivation  ;  Sept.  romror;),  a  large  furnace, 
with  a  wide  opening  at  the  top  to  cast  in  the  materials 
(Dan.  iii,  22,  2.1),  and  a  door  at  the  irround  bv  which 
the  metal  might  be  extracted  (ver.  26*.  It  was  prolu  i 
ably  built  like  the  Koman  kiln  for  baking  pottery-ware 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Clan*.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Fornax).  The  Per-  1 
sians  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  furnace  as  a  means 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment  (Dan.  iii ;  comp.  Jer.  | 


xxix,22;  2  Mace,  vii.5;  Hos.vii.7;  see  Hoffmann,  De 
flumma  fumi  /httiylmiri,  Jen.  1(308).  A  parallel  case 
is  mentioned  by  Chardin  (  Voyage,  en  Perse,  iv.  276),  two 
ovens  having  been  kept  ready  heated  for  a  whole 
month  to  throw  in  any  bakers  who  took  advantage  of 
the  dearth.    See  Punishment. 

2.  •'■V-~.  Wuhan  (so  called  from  subduing  the  stone 
or  ore),  a  smelting  or  calcining  furnace  (Gen.  xix,  28), 
iterhaps  al«o  a  brick-kiln  (F.xod.  ix,  8,  10;  xix,  18); 
but  especially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of  which  was  evi- 
dently well  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  xxxiii,  12; 
Amos  ii,  1).    See  BBICK  ;  Lime. 

3.  1*2,  L-ur  (so  called  from  its  boiling  up),  a  refining 
furnace  (Prov.  xvii,  3;  xxvii,21;  Er.ek.  xxii,  18  sq.), 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  state  of  trial  (I)eut.  iv,  20 ; 
1  Kings  viii,  51 ;  Isa.  xlviii,  10;  Jer.  xi,  4).  The  form 
of  it  was  probably  similar  to  the  one  used  in  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Eg.  ii.  137,  abridgm.).  The  jeweller 
appears  to  have  had  a  little  portable  furnace  and  blow- 
pipe, which  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  India.    See  Metallurgy. 


Ancient  KgrptUn  blowing  the  Are  for  melting  gold,  with  blow- 
pipe f>,  foro'p*  (f>\  and  flrepot  having  cheeks  to  confine  and 
retire!  the  Maine. 

4.  alii"  (perhaps  so  called  from  win  ting  over, 
Sept.  ioKifttov,  Vulg.  probaium),  according  to  some,  a 
workshop;  others  acnuible  (only  in  Psa.  xii,  6,  where 
it  possibly  denotes  a  mould  in  the  sand  for  casting). 
Sec  Finixo-pot. 

5.  "lUn,  tannur'  (of  uncertain  etymology),  an  own 
(as  usually  rendered)  for  baking  bread  ("furnace," 
Gen.  xv,  17;  Isa.  xxxi,  9;  Neh.  iii,  11 ;  xii,  3*),  per- 
haps sometimes  in  a  more  general  sense  (Gen.  xv,  17; 
Isa.  xxxi.  9).  The  Uinnur  is  still  in  use  by  the  Arabs 
under  the  same  name,  being  a  large  round  pot  of  earth- 
en or  other  materials,  two  or  three  feet  high,  narrow- 
ing towards  the  top;  this  being  first  heated  by  a  fire 
made  w  ithin,  the  dough  or  paste  is  spread  upon  the 
sides  to  bake,  thus  forming  thin  cakes  (  see  .labn,  Bibt. 
Arehrrol.  §  140).  Of  the  Gr.  rAi/W»c.  by  which  the 
Sept.  render  this  word,  Jerome  says,  on  Lam.  v,  10, 
"The  ciibanus,  an  extended  round  vessel  of  brass  for 
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haking  bread,  the  fire  being  applied  internally."  See 

OVKS 

I  term  for/irraoce,  kiln,  or  oven 
(Matt,  xiii,  42,  50; 
Kev.  i,  15 ;  ix,  2)  ;  es- 
pecially the  potter's 
furnace  (Ecclus.  xxvii, 
5;  xxxviii,  30 ),  which 
resembled  a  chimney 
in  shatw,  and  wan  about 
five  or  aix  feet  high, 
having  a  cylindrical 
frame,  in  which  the 
fire  was  kindled  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  nar- 

Mrow  funnel  produced  a 
 TI  htronK  draught,  that 
1 1 1 \f  r,,-\     raised  the  flame  above 

Ancient  Kgyptu*  I'utu-r ■  Furnace.  tl'°  .  toP  0V0kjnson. 

AneutU  Egypt,  ii,  108, 
abridgment);  alio  a  blacksmith1!  furnace  (Ecclus. 
xxxviii,  2*).  The  same  also  descril*s  the  calcining 
furnace  ( Xenophon,  Ytclig.  iv,  49).  It  is  metaphori- 
cally used  in  the  X.  T.  in  this  sense  (liev.  i,  15 ;  ix.  2), 
and  in  Matt,  xiii,  42  with  an  especial  reference  to  Dan. 
iii,  6.    See  Potter. 

The  Tower  of  the  Fcrjcaces  (D*n!£nn  W"3. 
Sfigdaf  htU-T<mnu  im  ;  Sept.  Tri'pyor  rutv  Savvovptifi 
v.  r.  Savovpiu,  Vulg.  turrit  fumorum),  i.  e.  of  the  Ov- 
en* (Neh.  iii,  11;  xiii,3X),  was  one  of  the  towers  on 
the  second  or  middle  wall  of  Jerusalem,  at  its  N.W. 
angle,  adjoining  the  "corner  gute,''  and  near  the  in- 
teraction of  the  present  line  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  with 
the  Street  of  .St.  Stephen  (Strong's  Harm,  and  Expo*. 
Append,  p.  17).  It  may  have  derived  its  name  from 
"the  Bakers'  Street"  (Jcr.  xxxvii,  21)  or  "bazaar," 
which  probably  lay  in  that  vicinity  (Joscphus.  War,  v, 
8,  l.init.),  as  similar  shops  still  do"(Uarcluy,  City  of  the 
Great  King,  p.  434).    See  Jerusalem. 

Furneaux,  Piin.lF,  D.D.,  an  English  Noncon- 
formist minister,  was  Itorn  at  Totness  in  172*3,  and  died 
in  17x3.  He  was  first  an  assistant  to  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  Southwark,  then  lecturer  at  Sailers' 
Hull,  and  in  175;$  succeeded  Moses  lawman  (q.  v.)  at 
Clapham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  remained  twenty-three 
years.  For  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  was  totally 
deranged.  He  published  Sermon*  (1758-6!'),  and  Let- 
ter* to  Juttict  Macktttme  on  hi*  E'potititm  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  (I7'.»3,  Hvo),  which,  it  is  said,  induced  that 
learned  commentator  to  change  some  <>f  his  positions 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  work. —  Hose,  Xrtc 
Gen.  Biog.  Dirt,  vii,  4G2;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thor*, s.  v.  (J.W.M.) 

Furniture  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in 
one  passage  of  "2,  kar,  a  camel's  litter  or  canopied 
saddle,  in  which  females  are  nccustomed  to  travel  in 
the  East,  Gen.  xxxi,  84,  elsewhere  a  lamb,  etc.;  also 
in  a  few  passages  of  n^>S,  Mi',  a  general  term  for  res- 
*el*.  utensils,  or  implements  of  nny  sort.  The  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  furniture  is  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  with  great  minuteness.  The 
recent  excavations  among  the  Assyrian  mounds  have 
also  disclosed  a  high  degree  of  refinement  among  the 
people  of  that  age.  See  Wilkinson's  Anr.  Eijypt.,  Ro- 
sellini's  /Uus/ra.,  and  1-ayard  and  Hotta's  works  on 
ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  nlso  the  various  arti- 
cles of  household  furniture  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

Sec  <  AltPKNTER. 

It  appears  that  the  furniture  of  Oriental  dwellings, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  was  generally  very  simple;  that 
of  the  poorer  classes  consisted  of  but  few  articles,  and 
those  such  only  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  See 
House.  The  interior  of  the  more  common  and  useful 
apartments  was  furnished  with  sets  of  large  nails  with 
square  heads,  like  dice,  and  bent  at  the  head,  so  as  to 


make  them  cramp-irons :  a  specimen  of  these  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  In  modern  Palestine  the 
plan  is  to  fix  nails  or  pins  of  wood  in  the  walls,  while 
they  are  still  soft,  in  order  to  suspend  such  domestic 
articles  as  are  required ;  since,  consisting  altogether 
of  clay,  they  are  too  frail  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
the  hammer.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Kzra  ix,  8,  and  Isa.  xxii,  23.  On  these  nails  were 
hung  their  kitchen  utensils  or  other  articles.  Instead 
of  chairs,  they  sat  on  mats  or  skins ;  and  the  same  ar- 
ticles, on  which  they  laid  a  mattress,  served  them  in- 
stead of  bedsteads,  while  their  upper  garment  waa 
used  for  a  covering.  See  Chair.  Sovereigns  had 
chairs  of  state,  or  thrones  with  footstools  (Exod.  xxii, 
26,  27:  Deut.  xxiv,  12).  The  opulent  had  (as  those 
in  the  East  still  have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans 
and  sofas,  on  which  they  sat.  lay,  and  slept  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  2H  ;  2  Kings  iv,  10).  They  have  also  a  great  va- 
riety of  pillows  and  bolsters,  with  which  they  supi>ort 
themselves  when  they  wish  to  take  their  ease,  and 
there  is  an  allusion  to  these  in  Ezek.  xiii,  18.  In  later 
times  these  couches  were  splendid,  and  the  frames  in- 
laid with  ivory  (Amos  vi,  4),  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
East ;  they  were  also  richly  carved  and  perfumed  (  Prov. 
vii,  16, 17).  See  Bed.  On  these  sofas,  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Jewish  state,  for  tiefore  the  time  of  Mose* 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sit  at  table  (Gen. 
xliii,  83).  they  universally  reclined  when  taking  their 
meals  (Amos  vi,  4;  I.uke  vii,  36-38).  See  Acci  ba- 
Tiox.  Anciently  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Eastern  nmnarchs,  embroidered  with 
needle-work,  and  ample  draperies  were  suspended  over 
'  the  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  affording  air,  and  of  shielding  them 
from  the  sun.  Of  this  description  were  the  costly 
hangings  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Iv-th. 
i,  6,  which  passage  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
Quintius  Curtins  relating  to  their  superb  palace  at 
Persepolis.  Sec  Embroidery.  In  the  more  ancient 
periods  other  articles  of  necessary  furniture  were  Is  th 
few  and  simple.  Among  these  were  a  hand-mill,  a 
kneading-trough,  and  an  oven.  See  Bread.  He- 
sides  kneading-trough*  and  ovens  they  must  have  had 
various  kinds  of  enrthen-ware  vessels,  especially  pota 
to  hold  water  for  their  several  ablutions.  In  later 
times  baskets  formed  an  indispensable  article  of  furni- 
ture to  the  Jews.  See  Basket.  I.arge  sacks  are  still, 
as  they  anciently  were  (<!en.  xliv,  1-3;  John  ix,  11), 
employed  for  carrying  provision  and  tmggage  of  every 
description.  The  domestic  utensils  of  the  Orientals  in 
the  present  day  are  nearly  always  of  brass;  those  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  chiefly  of  bronze  or  iron. 
Bowls,  cups,  and  driuking-vcssels  of  gold  and  silver 
were  used  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  great  men  (Gen. 
xliv,  2,  5;  1  Kings  x,  21).  Some  elegant  specimens 
of  these  are  given  in  the  paintings  of  the  tombs  of 
Egypt.  Sec  Bowl.  Bottles  were  made  of  skinr, 
which  are  chiefly  of  a  red  color  (Exod.  xxv,  5).  See 
Bottle.  \  part  incut-  were  lighted  by  means  of 
lamp*,  which  were  fed  with  olive-oil,  and  were  com- 
monly placed  upon  elevated  stands  (Matt,  v,  15). 
Those  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt,  xxv,  1- 
10)  were  of  a  different  sort;  they  were  a  kind  of  torch 
or  tl'itnheau,  made  of  iron  or  earthen-ware,  wrapped 
about  with  old  linen,  moistened  from  time  to  time  with 
oil.  and  were  suitable  for  being  carried  out  of  doors. 

See  Lamp. 

Furrow  ("1*"13.  g*dud',  an  incitirm,  e.  g.  in  the 
w.il,  Psa.  lxv,  10  ;:  njrr,  maanah',  a  tilling  with  the 
plough,  Psa.  exxix,  3;  S»Fi,  te'lem.  Job  xxxi,  38; 
xxxix,  10;  Hos.  x,  4;  xii,  11.  a  ridge,  as  rendered 
Psa.  lxv,  10;  rt}^7.  arvgah' ,  Ezek.  xvii,  8,  10.  a  bed 
in  a  garden,  as  rendered  Cant,  v,  13;  vi,  2).  an  open- 
ing in  the  ground  made  by  a  plough  or  other  instru- 
ment (Psa.  lxv,  10;  Hos.  x.  4.  115).  Rolierts,  on  Job 
xxxi,  38,  "  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that  the  fur- 
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rows  likewise  thereof  complain."  observes  that  similar  1 
proverbs  are  common  among  the  Hindus.    See  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

In  Hos.  x,  10,  the  text  has  Orrr,  i.  e.  CrJ?,  their 
[tool  eyet,  which  the  A.  Vers,  seems  to  have  pointed 
CP312 ;  and  even  thus  it  will  hardly  bear  their  ren- 
dering, "these  \t*o)  furrow*"  (as  if  from  n:s,  to  till. 
the  same  root  as  in  the  second  Heb.  word  above) ;  but 
the  margin,  with  all  the  versions  (Davidson's  Hebrew 
Text,  p.  125),  has  CPirr,  their  [two]  iniquities,  refer- 
ring to  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  (Hender- 
son, Comment,  ad  loc.).    See  Calf,  Golden. 

Furseua.  a  missionary  and  abbot  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  founder  of  the  convent  of  Lagny,  near 
Paris,  was  born  in  Ireland,  where  he  founded  also  a 
convent,  to  which  he  gave  very  strict  rules.  He  then 
went  to  West  Angli.i,  and  erected  the  abbey  of  Knoh- 
bersburg,  which  ho  afterwards  resigned  to  his  brother 
Foillan,  in  order  to  withdraw  into  solitude.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Penda,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  he  fled  to  France,  where,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Cblodwlg  II,  he  founded  the  convent  of  Lag- 
ny.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  650-654.  He  had 
acquired  particular  consideration  by  his  visions,  in 
which  he  pretended  to  see  and  hear  angels;  they  arc 
related  in  Bollandus,  in  vita  S.  F urtei  ad  16  Jim.  See 
Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  B.  I.  ad  a.  650 ;  Annal.  Ma- 
biU.  I.  cata'.  general,  p.  731 ;  Beda,  Hist.  gent.  A  ngl.  ecd. 
ii,  19-23;  Hcrzog,  ReaLEncgklop.  iv,  62'J. 

Fury  (Stan,  chema',  or  yi~H.  cA-iroiT,  both  signi- 
fying intense  anger)  is  attributed  to  God  like  anger, 
metaphorically,  or  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men ; 
that  is,  God's  providential  actions  are  such  as  would 
be  performed  by  a  man  in  a  state  of  anger ;  so  that 
when  he  is  said  to  pour  out  his  fury  on  a  person  or  on 
a  people,  it  is  a  figurative  expression  for  dispensing 
afflictive  judgments  (Lev.  xxvi,  28;  Job  xx,  23;  lsa. 


IxiiL  3;  Jer.  iv,  4;  Ezek.  v,  13;  Dan.  ix,  16;  Zech. 
viii,  2,  etc.).    See  Anthropomorphism. 

Future  Life.    See  Eternal  Lipb  ;  Immortal- 
ity ;  Intermediate  State. 
Future  Punishment.    See  Punishment. 

Fyne,  Pa&bchier  de,  was  born  Jan.  31,  1588,  at 
Leydcn.  He  was  inducted  into  the  ministerial  office 
somewhat  irregularly.  His  firbt  charge  was  that  of 
Jaarsveld.  He  was  zealously  atUdied  to  the  cause 
of  the  Remonstrant*.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal 
to  subscribe  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  he  was 
suspended  from  the  ministry.  This  did  not  deter  him 
from  avowing  bis  intention  to  exercise  bis  gift  as  the 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  him.  Refusing  to  sub- 
scribe the  act,  which  imposed  silence  upon  him,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  banished.  Notwithstanding  this 
sentence,  he  still  persisted  in  preaching  from  place  to 
place,  and  was  successful  in  evading  his  persecutors. 
After  enduring  many  hardships  and  privations  in  his 
itinerant  ministry,  be  was  in  l(i38  settled  over  a  church 
in  Haarlem.  Here  ho  was  at  first  molested,  but  was 
subsequently  permitted  to  exercise  his  ministry  with- 
out further  annoyance.  He  labored  here  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1661.  He  was  a  man  of  natural 
shrewdness,  of  great  intrepidity,  and  full  of  zeal  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  asperity  of  his  language 
towards  bis  opponents  finds  an  apology  in  the  treat- 
ment he  received  at  their  hands.  His  account  of  the 
Itytuburgeren  is  regarded  as  valuable,  being  the  testi- 
mony of  one  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts.  It 
1b  entitled  A'orf  en  vraerachtig  verhatl  tan  het  eertte 
bet/in  en  oplcomen  van  de  tiieuire  fde  der  profeten  of 
Rijruburgeren.  Sec  Brandt's  Hietorie  der  Reformatie, 
etc.,  iii  en  iv  Declcn,  op  vcrscheldene  plaatsen;  De 
Remonstrant  $rhe  Broedertchap,  etc.,  door  J.  Tideman, 
Phil  Thenr.  Mag.  Lit.  Hum.  I*.,  Predikant  te  Rotter- 
dam,  1847 ;  G  las  ins,  GodgeUerd  NederLmd,  biz.  479  en 
verv.    (J.  P.  W.) 


G. 


Gaab,  JonAW n  Frikdrich,  a  Ge-man  theologian, 
Iwrn  at  Goppingen,  in  W'urtemberg,  Oct.  10, 1761. 
In  1792  he  became  professor  extraordinarius,  in  1798 
professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen ;  in 
1814,  librarian  of  the  university ;  in  1822,  general  su- 
perintendent, in  which  office  he  remained  till  his  death, 
March  2, 1832.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly 
in  Biblical  literature.  Among  his  works  are  Qbserva- 
timet  ad  hUtoriam  Judaicam  (Tub.  1787,  8vo): — /iei- 
trdge  z.  Erlclarung  de»  1,  2. 3  bmhen  iloeit  (Tub.  1776, 
8vo)  :—Da$  Buck  Hio'j  (Tub.  1809,  8vo) :_  Erklantng 
tchtcerer  SteUm  Jeternvn  (Tub.  1824,  8vo) : — llandbuch 
turn  phiLtlog.VertUhen  der  Apocryph.  Schr\flen  det  A. 
T.  ( l^lH-ly,  5  parts)  -.—Dogmengeschichte  der  griech. 
Kirche  (Jena,  1790,  $vo):—Pn*/ramnia  de  Judtto  Im- 
mortaii  (Tub  1815). — Migne,  ftiog.  Chretienne,  s.  v. 

Ga'al  (.Heb.  id.  loathing;  Sept.  r*u»X,  Josephns 
P<iaAifc)i  «>n  of  Ebed  (Jndg.  ix,  "26  sq.).  He  went  to 
Shechem  with  his  brothers  when  the  inhabitants  lie- 
came  discontented  with  Abimelech,  and  so  engaged 
their  confidence  thut  they  placed  him  at  their  bead. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  l>een  a  native  of  Shechem, 
nor  specially  interested  in  the  revolution,  but  rather 
one  of  a  class  of  condottieri,  who  at  such  a  period  of  an- 
archy would  be  willing  to  sell  their  services  to  the 
highest  bidder  (compare  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  7,3  and  4). 
At  the  festival  at  which  the  Shechemites  offered  the 
first-fruit*  of  their  vintage  in  the  temple  of  Baal,  Gaal, 
by  apparently  drunken  bravadoes,  roused  the  valor  of 
the  people,  and  strove  yet  more  to  kindle  their  wrath 
against  the  absent  Abimelech.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  natives  had  been  in  some  way  Intimately  connect- 
ed with,  or  descended  from,  the  original  inhabitants, 


for  Gaal  endeavored  to  awaken  their  attachment  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Hauior,  the  father  of  Shechem,  which 
ruled  the  place  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxxiv, 
2, 6),  and  which  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  repre- 
sented by  Gaal  and  his  brothers.  This  appeal  to  ante- 
Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix,  28),  together  with  the 
re-establishment  of  idolatry  at  Shechem,  shows  that 
the  movement  in  which  he  took  part  was  a  reactionary 
one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  aborigines  with  the  idolatrous  Israelites 
against  the  Iconoclastic  family  of  Gideon  as  represent- 
ed by  Abimelech.  Although  deprived  of  Shechem, 
the  family  appears  to  have  maintained  itself  in  some 
power  in  the  neighborhood,  which  induced  the  Shech- 
emites to  look  to  Gaal  when  they  l»ccame  tired  of 
Abimelech.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  awakening 
among  them  a  kind  feeling  towards  the  descendant* 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  place  does  not  appear; 
but  eventually  they  went  out  under  his  command,  and 
assisted  doubtless  by  his  men,  to  intercept  and  give 
battle  to  Abimelech  when  he  appeared  before  lite 
town.  He.  however,  fled  before  Abimelech,  ami  bis 
retreat  into  Shit'hern  being  cut  off  by  Zebnl,  the 
commandant  of  that  place,  he  went  to  his  borne, 
and  wc  bear  of  him  no  more.  The  account  of  this 
attempt  is  interesting,  chiefly  from  ihe  slight  glimpse 
ii  affords  of  the  position,  at  this  period,  of  what 
had  been  one  of  the  reigning  families  of  the  land 
before  its  invasion  by  the  Israelites.  B.C.  1319.  See 
Ahimelkch. 

Ga'ash  (Heb.  id.  C7J,  a  thnking  or  tnrthqvahe ; 
Sept.  Taoc  or  Tnac.\  a  "bill"  (rather  mount,  -n) 
among  the  mountains  of  Ephraiin,  nca 
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rah,  on  the  north  side  of  which  Joshua  was  buried 

(Josh,  xxiv,  30;  Sept.  VaXauc  ;  Judg.  ii,  9).  Henco 
"the  brooks  of  Gaasb,"  i.  e.  the  valleys  or  water- 
courses (S^n:,  mJyi,  Sept.  N<iy«X«  or  'Su\aXq) 
around  the  mountain,  which  were  the  native  place 
of  Hiddai  or  Hurai,  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  30 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  32).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
merely  state  that  Joshua's  tomb  was  still  a  remarka- 
ble monument  near  Tinman  in  their  day  {Onomast.  s. 
v.  r<iflo,  Gaas).  See  Joshua.  If  Timnath  (q.  v.)  be 
the  modern  Tibneb,  then  Mt.  Gaash  is  prol>ai>ly  the 
hill  full  of  sepulchral  caverns  now  facing  it  on  the 
south.    See  Efukaim,  Mt. 

Ga'ba,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (Josh, 
xviii,  24;  Ezra  ii,  26;  Neh.  vii,  30)  the  name  Geba 
(q.  v.). 

Gaba  (evidently  a  form  of  the  Hcb.  n?3J,  i.  e. 
hill;  see  Gibeah),  a  town  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and 
always  in  connection  with  I'tolemais :  it  was  destroyed 
by  "Jie  insurgent  Jews  in  the  time  of  Floras  (  War,  ii, 
x-xii,  1,  Va/ia  v.  r.  fdpaXa  anil  Vt'ifiaXa) ;  it  adjoined 
Mt.  Carmel,  and  was  called  "  the  city  of  horsemen'1 
(jro.\(f  iirirfwi'),  because  those  horsemen  that  were  dis- 
missed by  Herod  dwelt  there  (  War,  Hi,  3, 1,  Fafid  v.  r. 
rdfiaXa,  VdfiaXa,  VdfiXa,  Ia/iW);  but  it  was  difler- 
ent  from  the  Gibea  {Valid.)  that  lay  about  20  stadia 
from  Ptolemai*  (Lift,  23),  as  this  was  apparently  the 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  Reland,  who  notices  several  an- 
cient allusions  to  places  of  a  similar  name  {Ptdast.  p. 
269 1,  thinks  that  the  town  in  question  was  the  modern 
Ihvfn,  on  the  shore  near  Carmel  (q.  d.  XETI),  the  Syc. 
aminus  of  later  writers  (see  Robinson,  Ittsrarrhes,  Hi, 
194,  note),  a  conclusion  in  which  Schwarz  coincides 
{Palest,  p.  69,  note).    See  Gab  a  la. 

Gab'ael  {Vaiiat)X  v.  r.  Vafiat)X  •  Vulg.  Gabelus), 
the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tobit  i,  1). 

2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tobit  i,  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  in 
Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  (Vulg.  sub  chirogrupho 
delit)  ten  talents  of  silver,  which  Galwiel  afterwards 
faithfully  restored  to  Tobias  in  the  time  of  Tobit'R  dis- 
tress (Tobit  i,  14;  iv,  1,  20;  v,  6;  ix;  x,  2).— Smith, 
b.  t.    See  GAnniAS. 

GabSla  (rVetfriXo-).  a  place  located  by  Ptolemy  in 
Phoenicia  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  168),  and  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  Palestinian  bishoprics  {ibid,  p.  220).  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  170)  refers  to  Joseph  us's  mention  of  a  Gali- 
la'an  village  by  this  name  built  by  Herod  {Ant.  xv,  8, 
5,  where,  however,  the  text  has  Va)ia  v.  r.  Vd/iaXa 
and  VdfiaXa,  evidently  the  Gaba  [q.  v.]  of  other  pas- 
sages), and  to  the  Talmudical  notices  of  a  Grind  (>">, 
border) ;  finding  l*»th  in  "  the  village  Jebul,  three  Eng. 
miles  N.E.  of  Beth-Shean,"  doubtless  the  ruins  by 
that  name  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  five  miles 
K.  of  Beisan.    See  Gamala. 
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Gabara  (r<i  Vdfiapa),  a  place  several  times  raon- 
tion-d  by  Josephus  us  mie  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Galilee  {I. iff ,  §  2.'»,  61 ;  conip.  10).  thought  by  Reland 
{Pabrst.  p.  771)  to  l>c  also  the  Gaharoth  {Vaiinptoc)  of 
Josephus  {Life,  §  45,  47).  and  to  have  sometimes  been 
supplanted  by  Gud-ira  (q.  v.)  in  that  historian's  text 
(  War,  iii,  7,  1).  It  was  situated  twenty  stadia  from 
S.jgane  (Josephus,  Lifr.  §  ;>1\  and  was  discovered  by 
Sell u 1 7.  in  the  ruins  still  called  Kubarrk,  in  the  speci- 
fied locality  (Ritter.  Knit.  xvi.  769).  They  are  situa- 
ted on  the  northern  Lrow  of  the  table-laud  koking 


down  upon  the  plain  of  Ramch,  and  consist  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  ancient  building,  with  four  cisterns, 
still  unbroken,  adjoining,  and  hewn  stones  strewn 
around  over  the  space  of  an  acre  or  more  (Robinson, 
iMter  Bib.  Rrs.  p.  86  sq.). 

Gab'atha  ■  VafiaSa  I,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  king 
Xerxes,  the  exposure  of  whose  plot*  by  Mardochseus 
led  to  their  execution  (Esth.  xii,  1,  Apocr.) ;  evidently 
the  Biothan  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ileb.  text  (Esth.  ii,  21). 

Gabatha  (I  >iaSd),  a  village  {nutftn)  mentioned 
only  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Vafia- 
Gabathon)  as  lying  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
great  plain  Daroma  (Esdraelon),  near  Diocaisarea ;  a 
position  corresponding  with  that  of  the  modern  village 
Jtbuta,  north  of  the  Kishon  (Ritter,  Enlk.  xvi,  748), 
seen  but  not  visited  by  Robinson  {Researches,  iii,  201). 
Euscb.  and  Jerome  elsewhere  {ib.  s.  v.  Vafiadc,  Gaba- 
ath)  mention  a  place  of  the  same  name  as  being  twelve 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  and  containing  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Habakkuk  (a  statement  which  Reland, 
Pattest,  p.  772.  reconciles  with  their  location  of  the 
same  prophet's  tomb  at  Keiluh) ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  Benjamite  Gibeah  (q.  v.).  For  the 
Gabatha  {VafiaSd)  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii,  1,  4  ;  comp. 
Reland,  PuLrst.  p.  772),  see  the  Nadauatua  {Saia- 
/3«\r)  of  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace,  iv,  37). 

Gab'bai  (Heb.  Gtdibay',  tax-gatherer;  Sept. 
Vnfltti  v.  r.  rn/^)<  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi, 
8).    B.C.  ante  536. 

Gab'batha  {VnfiiiaSd,  la  some  MSS.  ro/fctSn") 
occurs  John  xix.  13,  where  the  evangelist  states  that 
Pontius  Pilate,  alarmed  at  last  in  his  attempts  to  save 
Jesus  by  the  artful  insinuation  of  the  Jews,  "  If  thou 
let  this  man  go  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend,"  went 
into  the  prtetorium  again,  and  brought  Jesus  out  to 
them,  and  sat  down  once  more  upon  the  jiijpa  or  tri- 
bunal, in  a  place  called  AiOuarpvTOV,  but  in  the  Heb. 
( iabbatha.  The  Greek  word,  signifying  literally  stone- 
pavrd,  is  an  adjective,  and  is  generally  med  as  such 
by  the  Greek  writers;  but  they  also  sometimes  use  it 
substantively  for  a  stone  pavement,  when  uaQoc,  may 
be  understood.  In  the  Sept.  it  answers  to  rtBX">  (2 
Chron.  vii,  3;  Esth.  i,  6).  Jerome  reads,  "Serlit  pro 
tribunal!  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Lithostroto*.''  The  Greek 
word,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
a  pavement  formed  of  ornamental  stones  of  various 
colors,  commonly  called  a  ttssrlattd or  mosaic  parement. 
The  partiality  of  the  Romans  for  this  kind  of  pave- 
ment is  well  known.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  (HL<t.  Xat. 
xxxvi,  64)  that,  after  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Romans 
decorated  thi'ir  houses  with  such  pavements.  They 
also  introduced  them  into  the  provinces.  Suetonius 
relates  {desar,  46)  that  Julius  Osar,  in  his  military 
expeditions,  took  with  him  the  materials  of  tcsselatcd 
pavements,  ready  prepared,  that  wherever  he  encamp- 
ed they  might  lie  laid  down  in  the  prsptorium  (Cafau- 
Iwn,  ad  Surton.  p.  38,  etc.,  edition  160o).  From  these 
facts  it  has  been  inferred  by  ninny  eminent  writers 
that  the  roiroc  Xitidtrr(iwu>c,  or  place  where  Pilate's  tri- 
bunal was  set  on  this  occasion,  was  covered  by  a  tes- 
selated  pavement,  which,  as  a  piece  of  Roman  magnif- 
icence, was  appended  to  the  praHorium  at  Jerusalem. 
The  emphatic  manner  in  which  John  speaks  of  it 
agrees  with  this  conjecture.  It  further  up|iears  from 
his  narrative  that  it  was  aulsi'lr  the  prastorium ;  for 
Pilate  is  said  to  have  "come  out"  to  the  •lews,  who, 
for  ceremonial  reasons,  did  not  go  into  it,  on  this  as 
well  as  on  other  occasions  (John  xviii,  28,  29,  38; 
xix,  4,  13).  Besides,  the  Roman  governors,  although 
they  tried  causes,  and  conferred  with  their  council 
(Acts  xxv,  12)  trithin  the  prctorium,  always  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  the  open  air.  May  not,  then,  this 
tesselated  pavement,  on  which  the  tribunal  was  now 
placed,  have  been  inlaid  on  sonic  part  of  the  terrace, 
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etc.,  running  along  one  side  of  the  praHorium,  and 
overlooking  the  area  where  the  Jews  were  assembled, 
or  upon  a  landing-place  of  the  stair*,  immediately  l«- 
forc  the  grand  entrance  ? 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  pavement  in  ques- 
tion was  no  other  than  the  one  referred  to  in  2  Cliron. 
vii,  3,  and  "by  Joseph  us  {War,  vi,  1,  8),  a*  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple ;  hut  though  it  appear*  that  Pilate 
sometimes  sat  upon  his  tribunal  in  different  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  open  market-place  (  War,  ii,  9,  3), 
yet  the  supposition  that  he  would  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  Jews  were  pressing  for  a  speedy  judgment, 
and  when  he  was  overcome  with  alarm,  luljourn  the 
whole  assembly,  consisting  of  rulers  of  every  grade, 
as  well  as  the  populace,  to  any  other  place,  is  very  un- 
likely ;  and  the  supposition  that  such  place  was  any 
part  of  the  Temple  is  eucuinliercd  with  additional  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  {Exetc.  on 
John,  ad  loc.)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  2&,  a  sur. 
thee,  in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  XttlittnpufToi:  There  was  a  room  in  the  Tem- 
ple in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sat,  and  which  was  called 
Gazith  (r^TS)  because  it  was  paved  with  smooth  and 
square  dugs;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Pilate 
may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his  judgment  in 
that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  John,  who  in  other  instances  gives  the  Hebrew 
name  as  that  properly  belonging  to  the  place,  not  as  a 
mere  translation  of  a  Greek  one  (compare  John  xix, 
17).  Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke  from  the  bema 
— the  regular  seat  of  justice — and  this,  in  an  important 
place  like  Jerusalem,  would  be  in  a  fixed  spot.  Nor 
in  any  case  could  the  praelorium,  a  Roman  resilience 
with  "the  idolatrous  emblems,  have  been  within  the 
Temple.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  names  "^SJt 
and  'AiroWvwv,  which  John  introduces  in  a  similar 
way  (Rev.  ix,  11),  are  synonymous;  and  if  the  word 
Galibatha  be  derived,  as  is  usual,  from  "  to  be 

high  or  elevated,"  it  may  refer  chiefly  to  the  termer, 
or  uppermost  landing  of  the  stairs,  etc.,  which  might 
have  been  inlaid  with  a  tessclatcd  pavement.  Schlcus- 
ner  understands  an  elevated  mosaic  pavement,  on 
which  the  fiijfta  was  placed,  before  the  praetorium. 
The  most  natural  inference  from  John's  statement 
is  that  the  word  Gabbatha  is  "Hebrew;"  but  it  has 
been  contended  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
used  this  word  by  way  of  accommodation  to  denote  the 
language  (Syriir,  or  Syro-Chaldee,  it  is  said)  which 
waa  commonly  spoken  in  Judiea  in  their  time,  and 
that  when  John  say*  "E^oo'isti,  he  means  in  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  ;  but  into  the  extensive  controversy  respect- 
ing the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews  nt  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  our  .Saviour,  this  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
ter. It  may  suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  remark 
that  the  ancient  Svriac  V?  T ft  Oik)  instead  of  Gafjbatha, 
reads  Gepipiha.  See  I  ken,  I)e  .KiOonrtHOTift  (Bremae, 
1725);  Lightfoot'*  Works,  ii,  CM,  615  (London.  1684); 
Hamcsveld,  Bibl.  Geoyr.  ii,  129;  Seelcn,  Mcdit.  K>ey. 
i,  643.    See  Pavkmkst. 

Gab'des  (ro>J,3<}c,Vulg.  Gubta\  a  man  whose  de- 
scendants (or  rather  a  place  whose  natives)  returned 
from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  20)  ;  evidently  the  Geba 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Hcb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  26). 

Oabe  (l'a/&),  a  considerable  place  {iro\i\vn,oppi- 
dum)  mentioned  by  Eusehiua  and  Jerome  {(hwvuist. 
s.  v.  VafiaSuv,  Gabhathon)  as  lying  16  R.  miles  from 
<  'aesarca,  in  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  E.vlraelon ;  thought 
by  Rotdnoon  to  l>e  the  modern  Jeba  (i.  e.  Gibenh),  a 
Urge  village  on  the  slope  of  the  range  of  hills  N.  of 
NaMust,  containing  an  ancient  town  (Researchr*,  Hi, 
151).  It  can  hardly  have  been  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  commemorated  by  the  coins  found  with  the  in- 
scription "of  the  Gablnians"  {VafinvSn:  Reland,  Ai- 
Lrtt.  p.  7  69). 

Qabiniu*  (Griccized  rafiivtoi),  A  fix*,  of  un- 


known parentage,  from  a  noted  but  plebeian  family 
of  Rome ;  one  of  Pompey's  generals,  who  was  sent  into 
Judaea  against  Alexander  (q.  v.)  and  Antigonus  (q.  v.) 
with  proconsular  authority,  B.C.  cir.  64  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xiv,  2,  3,  4).  He  was  profligate  in  his  youth  (Cic- 
ero, pro  Hext.  8,  9,  etc.),  nnd  was  made  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.C.  66,  praetor  in  B.C.  61,  and  consul  in  B.C. 
59;  in  all  which  offices  he  was  active  in  |>olitical  in- 
trigues and  party  measures.  On  arriving  in  Syria,  he 
made  important  change*  there  (losephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10; 
War,  i,  6).  He  restored  Hyrcunus  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
firmed him  in  the  high-priesthood,  and  settled  govern- 
ors and  judges  in  the  provinces,  so  that  Juda*a  from 
a  monarchy  became  an  aristocracy.  He  established 
courts  of  justice  at  Jerusalem,  Gadara  (or  at  Dora), 
Amatha,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris,  that  the  people,  find- 
ing judges  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  might  uot  be 
obliged  to  go  far  from  their  habitations.  On  return- 
ing to  Rome,  Gal.inius  was  prosecuted  by  the  Syrians 
and  exiled.  B.C.  51.  He  was  recalled  by  Julius  Ca> 
sar,  B.C.  49,  and  fell  in  the  civil  war  'between  the  tri- 
umvirs (Appian,  IVy>.  12  and  27;  Bell.  Civ.  ii,  59; 
Dion  Cass,  xlii,  11, 12).  Rachenstein  has  written  a 
monograph  entitled  Veh-r  A.  Caltinius  (Aarau,  1826). 
See  Smith.  Diet,  of  Cta*s.  Biog.  e.  v. 

OabiroL    See  Gemrol. 

Gabish.    See  Pearu 

Oabler,  Georg  Andreas,  son  of  Jnhann  Pht- 

lipp,  was  born  in  Altorf  in  1786.  He  was  for  several 
years  (from  1807)  tutor  in  the  family  of  Schiller  at 
Weimar,  became  in  1811  teacher  of  the  gymnasium  of 
Ansbach,  in  1817  professor,  and  In  1821  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  in  Bayreuth,  in  1824  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  the  lyceuni  in  the  same  city,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Hegel,  professor  of  philoMtpliv  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  died  in  1853  at  Tcplitz.  Ho 
wrote  Ishrbmh  der  jJuloso/h.  Pmpadtutil  (Krbmgcn, 
1*27,  1  vol.) /A(  rerte  phVotophiv  erga  religiinietn 
Christ  ianam  pietnte  (trying  to  establish  the  harmony 
between  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy, Berlin,  18"6) ;  Beitrage  tur  riehJigtr  lieunhei- 
lung  d'.Ihgtlschen  Philosophic  (Berlin,  18-13).   (A.J.  S.) 

Oabler,  Johann  Pbilipp,  a  German  theologian, 
was  l)orn  June  4. 175.'i,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  He 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  for  ten 
years;  then  at  the  University  of  Jena  from  1772  to 
1778,  under  Griesbach  and  Eichhorn,  from  whom  ho 
received  his  theological  and  literary  bias.  In  1785  ho 
was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf,  and  in  1804 
he  was  called  to  Jena  as  second  to  Griesbach,  whose 
place  he  filled  after  Grieshach's  death  in  1812.  Here 
he  achieved  great  distinction,  both  as  teacher  and  writ- 
er, and  be  was  five  times  chosen  proreetor  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  theology  he  was  an  extreme  Rationalist. 
He  died  Feb.  17, 1827.  He  wrote  Entmtrf  elner  Her. 
menevlik  de*  N.  T.  (Altdorf,  1788)  .—HistA-rit.  Einlei- 
tung  ins  N.  T.  (Altdorf,  1789).  He  is  known  chiefly  by 
his  edition  of  Eichhorn 's  Urgeschuhte  ( Alt dorf,  1790-U8, 
2  vols.),  and  the  appendix  be  wrote  to  it  (  Verstteh  fiber 
d.  Mosnitche  Schdpfungrgrsrh'<ehte,  Altdorf,  17f 5).  From 
1791  to  1800  he  edited' the  Xeuestes  thologisch'S  Journal 
(begun  by  Amnion.  Hanlcin,  and  Paulus);  from  1800 
to  1804  the  Journal  f.  theol.  Literatur;  1805  to  1811, 
the  Journal  f.  auserlesme  tlieol.  Literal to:  A  col  lec- 
tion of  his  essays  was  published  bv  bis  sons  in  1831 
(Ulm.  2  vols.).— Saintes.  Hut.  of  Rationalism,  bk.  i,  ch. 
xi;  Herzog,  RcaJ-Enn/Uoj,.  iv,  6.12;  W.  Schroter,  E>in- 
nerungrn  an  J.  P.  G  abler  (Jena,  1827). 

Oa'brlaa  {Vafioiac  v.  r.  r<r/?o#«.  I-    ^yih  Am> 

of  Jrhovah),  according  to  the  present  text  of  the  Sept. 
the  brother  of  Gabael.  to  whom  Tolut  intrusted  (iraoi- 
Ztro)  ten  talent*  of  silver  (Tob.  I,  14),  though  in  an- 
other place  (Tob.  iv.  20,  r»/J  rot"'  Vufiuia ;  comjxirc 
Fritzsche,  Ex+g.  llandb.  ad  loc.)  be  is  descrilKnl  as  his 
father.    The  readings  throughout  are  very  urn  crt  in, 
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i  in  the  versions  the  names  are  strangely  confused. 
It  is  an  obvious  correction  to  suppose  th.it  Ya  lai/Kip 
detk$<r  rtji  IWp'a  should  l>e  read  in  i,  14,  as  is  in 
fact  suggested  by  Cod.  F.  A.,  Fo/fyAy  .  .  .  tic*,  ry 
Yatipu.  The  misunderstanding  of  rip  dctX^j  (comp. 
lob.  i,  10,  16,  etc.)  naturally  occasioned  the  omission 
of  the  article.  The  old  Latin  has  Gabtlo  fratri  meo 
Jilio  Gubahel;  and  so  also  iv,  20. 

Ga'briel  (Heb.  Gabriel',  bjt^'^a,  ckimpim  of 
God;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Fa/Jpu/A),  a  word  which  is  not  in 
itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the  an- 
gelic office,  used  as  a  proper  nmneor  title  to  designate 
the  heavenly  messenger  who  was  sent  to  Daniel  to  ex- 
plain the  vision  of  the  rum  and  the  he-goat  (Dan.  vii), 
und  to  communicate  the  prediction  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  (Dan.  ix,  '-'1-27).  Under  the  new  dispensation 
he  was  employed  to  announce  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  to  his  father  Zechariah  (Luke  i,  11),  and  that 
of  the  Messiah  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  L  26).  See 
Annunciation.  (It  is  also  added  in  the  Targums  as 
a  gloss  on  some  other  |iassages  of  the  O.  T.)  In  the 
ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel  is 
8|*oken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels  (q.  v.).  In  Scrip- 
ture he  is  set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
angiTic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  or  power  of  contend- 
ing against  evil  [see  Mien  \  i  i  I.  but  in  its  ministra- 
tion of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.  His  promi- 
nent character,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  "  fellow-servant" 
of  the  saints  on  earth;  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
simplicity,  and  absence  of  all  terror  and  mystery,  in 
his  communications  to  men ;  his  ow  n  words,  "  I  am 
Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God"  (Luke  i, 
19),  art  rather  in  favor  of  the  notion  of  bis  superior 
dignity.    Seo  AffORt. 

In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  "the  four  great  archangels, 
Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel,"  arc  dcscrilied 
as  reporting  the  corrupt  state  of  mankind  to  the  Cre- 
ator, and  receiving  their  several  commissions.  To  Ga- 
briel he  says,  ''Go,  Gabriel, against  the  giants,  the  spu- 
rious ones,  the  sons  of  fornication,  and  destroy  the  sons 
of  the  watchers  from  among  the  sons  of  men"  (Greek 
Fragment  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  Syncellus 
in  Scaliger's  notes  on  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  Am- 
stel.  1858,  p.  404).  In  the  Rabbinical  writings  Gabriel 
is  represented  as  standing  in  front  of  the  divine  throne, 
near  the  standard  of  the  tril>e  of  Judah  (I'uxtorf,  Ler. 
Tiilmud.  col.  46).  The  Rabbins  also  say  that  he  is  the 
Prince  of  Eire,  and  appointed  to  preside  over  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit ;  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  angels 
who  understood  Chaldec  and  Syriac,  and  tau.-ht  Jo- 
seph the  seventy  languages  spoken  at  the  dispersion 
of  llaliel;  that  he  and  Michael  destroyed  the  host  of 
Sennacherib,  and  set  lire  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(Eisenmenger's  Entd.Judenth>rm*.i\,  .'166, 379, 880, 88a). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Gabriel  is  regarded  with 
profound  veneration.  To  him,  it  is  affirmed,  a  copy 
of  the  whale  Koran  was  committed,  which  he  im- 
parted in  successive  portions  to  Mohammed.  Hp  is 
styled  in  the  Koran  ths  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  his  hands  will  be  placed  the  icales  in 
which  the  actions  of  men  will  be  weighed  at  the 
last  day  (DTlerbelot,  HMiotheqne  Orientate,  s,  v. 
Gebrail). 

Gabriel  de  Chlnoa  a  French  Roman  Catn«lic 
missionary,  wa«  l>orn  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  He  became  a  Capuchin,  and  was  sent 
as  missionary  to  Persia  about  1640.  He  settled  at  Is- 
pahan, and  learned  most  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  a  great  number  of  prose- 
lytes. The  favor  he  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  Shah 
Ablwis  II  excited  the  envy  of  the  Armenian  priests 
who  caused  him  great  annoyance.  Gabriel  withdrew 
about  1660  to  Tabriz  (Tauris  or  Telireez,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Azerbijan.  in  North  Persia),  where  he 
founded  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  and  csta'dished  mis- 
sions id  Kurdistan  and  at  Tirlis.    Abont  1670  he  went 


on  a  mission  to  Malaluir,  where  he  died  (at  Tellicher- 
ry)  June  27,  1670.  He  wrote  observations  on  the 
countries  he  had  resided  in,  which  were  afterwards 
published  by  Morerl,  with  a  life  of  Gabriel,  under  the 
title  Relations  ntmetlles  du  Levant,  ou  traite  de  la  rr- 
liffion,  du  ffuueernement,  et  det  continue*  de*  Persts,  det 
A  rmenien*  et  de*  I, 'turns  (Lyon,  1671,  12m*o).  They 
contain  some  curious  details  on  Persian  customs  and 
manners,  but  the  greater  purt  of  the  work  is  taken  up 
with  details  concerning  religious  questions,  Gabriel's 
order,  and  himself.  See  Niceron,  Memoires  pour  ser- 
rir  a  fhutoire  de*  hotnmes  ilhutres,  xx vii,  311 ;  Hoefer, 
-Your.  Bi  <j.  Genirale,  xix,  109. 

Gabriel  Sionita,  a  learned  Maronite,  was  born 

at  Edden,  on  Mount  Lihanus,  1674.  He  came  to  Rome 
when  seven  years  old,  and  studied  at  the  Maronite 
College  there.  He  was  made  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Rome.  In  1614  be  accompanied  the 
French  embassador  (at  Rome)  to  Paris,  and  was  made 
professor  of  Arabic  at  the  College  de  France.  In  1620 
ho  l>ecame  doctor  of  theology.  In  1630  he  began  to 
work  on  Lc  Jay's  Polyglot  Bible,  for  which  he  fur- 
nished the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1648.  Of  his  writings,  we  name  IJber  Ptal- 
morum  ex  Andt.  in  !.<ti.  translate*  (Rome,  1614,  4 to): 
— Gntmnmtica  Arabica  Mtironitnrum,  in  lihros  v  dicisa 
(Paris,  1616,  4to).-Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Gen.  xix,  106. 

Gabriel,  St.,  Congregation  of,  the  name  of 

two  monastic  congregations  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  1.  The  first  Congregation  of  St.  Gabriel  was 
established  at  Bologna  by  Cesar  Bianchetti,  a  senator 
of  Bologna,  who  was  born  May  8, 1585,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  16.:*.  devoted  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  youth  and 
the  ignorant.  In  order  to  obtain  aid  in  his  work  he 
established  a  congregation  of  lay  gentlemen,  who, 
without  living  in  common,  pledged  themselves  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christian  instruction,  and  assembled 
on  certain  days  for  devotional  exercises  and  for  delib- 
eration on  their  work.  Subsequently  a  second  con- 
gregation was  organized  of  such  laymen  as  preferred 
to  live  in  common,  and  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
the  cause.  The  latter  were  called  Omvirenfi,  the  for- 
mer Coiifiitenti.  The  founder  died  in  1655.  The  con- 
gregation does  not  appear  to  have  spread  l»eyond  Bo- 
logna. Members  can  be  received  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age.  The  novitiate  lasts  three 
years,  after  which  the  novices  may  Is?  received  into 
the  congregation  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  They  have  to 
wait  three  vears  more  liefore  they  have  the  right  to 
vote.  The  officers  are  elected  annually.  See  Delprat, 
Vita  del  Yenerab.  Servo  di  Dio  Ce.arc  Bumchttti  (Bo- 
logna, 17<»4).  IMyot, 
IHctionnaire  des  (Inire* 
Religitu.T,  s.  v.  2.  An- 
other "Congregation  of 
the  Brothers  of  St.  Ga- 
briel" has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  present 
century  by  abbe  Des- 
hayes  in  France.  The 
object  of  the  congrcga- 
:  tion  is  to  instruct  the 
children,  especially 
those  of  the  country,  in 
the  Christian  doctrine. 
AbM  Dcshayes  at  first 
acted  in  concert  with 
abbe  .lean  Marie  Rol>crt 
de  l^imennais  (q.  v.), 
but  subsequently  they 
separated,  l>amcnnals 
organizing  the  congre- 
gation of  the  "Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Instruc- 

(q.  v.).    The  congregation  of  which  Deshayes 


lirother  of  St.  Gabrii  1. 
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remained  the  superior  assumed  in  1835  the  name  of 
*' Congregation  of  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel,"  after  the 
patron  saint  of  the  founder.  Abbe  Deshjycs  died  in 
1841.  In  1H68  the  congregations  had  73  establishments 
and  about  400  members.  Every  lifth  year  the  congre- 
gation elects  a  superior  general,  who  may  be  re-elect- 
ed after  the  expiration  of  his  term.  The  head  estab- 
lishment or  the  congregation  is  at  Sl  Laurent  de 
Scvre.    See  Migne,  IHct.  <ks  Ordn*  Rtliy.  vol  iv, 

8.  V. 

Gabrielites.   See  Anabaptists. 

Oaches,  Raymond,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  born  at  Cast  res  townnls  1615.  In  1649  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  his  native  city,  where  he  soon  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  preacher.  In  1054  he  was 
called  to  Paris  to  supply  the  Protestant  church  of  Cha- 
reiiton.  He  died  at  Paris  in  Decern  Iter,  1668,  During 
his  sojourn  at  Castres  he  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  an  academy,  which  did  not  last  long,  but  counted 
among  its  members  many  distinguished  men.  He 
published  a  number  of  separate  sermons,  sixteen  of 
which  have  lieen  collected  under  the  title  Seise  iier- 
mtm$  tur  different*  sujrU  (Geneva,  1600,  8vo).  See 
Haag,  1a  Fmnct  Profcsttmte,  s.  v. ;  Hoofer,  Now.  hi»g. 
0'ener.  xix,  120;  Vinet.  HUt.de  la  Predication  (Paris. 
18G0,  8vo,  §  7,  p.  286-:W2). 

Gad  (Heb.  id.  1J,  forttar,  Gen.  xxx,  11,  although 
another  signification  is  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xlix,  l'J ; 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  Tot*),  the  name  of  two  men,  and  of  the 
descendants  of  one  of  them ;  also  of  a  heathen  deity 
and  of  a  plant.    See  also  Baai^Gad;  Miodal-Gao*. 

1.  (Josephus  I'ntac.)  Jacob's  seventh  son,  the 
first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole-brother 
to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx,  11- 13;  xlvi,  16, 18),  born  autumn 
B.C.  1015.  The  following  is  a  copious  account  of  him 
and  his  posterity.    See  Jacob. 

1.  As  to  the  name,  there  are  several  interpretations : 
(«.)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name  of 
Gad  is  preserved — like  the  others,  an  exclamation  on 
his  birth — is  more  than  usually  obscure:  4,And  Leah 
said, 4  In  fortune*  (be-aad,  "132),  and  she  called  his  name 
Gad"  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such  is  supposed  to  he  the 
meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the  passage  (the  Krthib) ;  so 
it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Sept.,  which  renders  the  key- 
word by  iv  ri>xy,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Jerome 
in  the  Vvftg.feliciter.  I n  his  Quant,  in  Getwjnm,  Jerome 
has  in  /ortuna.  Josephus  (.4  a'.  i,  19, 8)  gives  it  still  a 
different  turn — rv\aio£  —J'ortuitou*.  But  in  the  mar- 
ginal emendations  of  the  Masorctes  (the  Ktri)  tie  word 
is  given  13  X3,  "  Gad  has  come."  This  construction 
is  adopted  by  the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila 
(il\#tv  »)  iiomr),  anil  Symmachus  (,)\6tv  T<ic).  (6.) 
In  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  different  manner:  "Gad"  is  here 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the  term 
constantly  used  for  which  is  pi(/«f',nn5),  and  the  al- 
lusion—the turns  of  which  it  is  impossible  adequately 
to  convey  in  English— would  seem  to  be  to  the  irregu- 
lar life  of  predatory  warfare  which  should  be  pursued 
by  the  tribe  after  their  settlement  on  the  bo  ders  of  the 
Promised  Land.  "  Gad,  a  plundering  troop  (gcdud") 
shall  plunder  him  ( [ye-gud  en'nu),  but  he  will  plunder 
(ya-gud')  [at  the]  heel"  (Gen.  xlix,  19).  Jerome  (Dr 
litiu-dict.  Jaeubt)  interprets  this  of  the  revenge  taken 
by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on  their  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Western  Palestine  for  the  incursions  of  the 
desert  tribes  during  their  absence,  (c.)  Tho  force  here 
lent  to  the  name  has  l>een  by  some  partially  transferred 
to  the  narrative  of  Gon.  xxx,  c.  g.  tho  Samaritan  ver- 
sion, the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.V.  (uniting  this 
with  the  preceding) — "a  troop  (of  children)  cometh." 
But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  word  gedtid — 
by  which  it  is  here  sought  to  interpret  the  gad  of  Gen. 
xxx,  11— possessed  its  own  special  signification  of  tur- 
bulence and  fierceness,  which  makes  it  hardly  applka- 


|  ble  to  children  in  the  sense  of  a  nural»er  or  crowd,  the 
j  image  suggested  by  the  A.  V.    Exactly  as  the  turns 
of  Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  connection 
1  between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the  exclamation  of 
Leah.    The  key  to  the  latter  is  probably  lost.  To 
suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking  some  ancient  divinity, 
t  the  god  Fortune,  who  is  conjectured  to  be  once  alluded 
to— and  once  only— in  the  Utter  part  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  under  tho  title  of  0W(!sa.  Ixv.  11 ;  A.V.  "that 
troop ;"  Gcscnius,  "  dem  GlUck"),  is  surely  a  poor  ex- 
planation.   See  below,  8. 

2.  Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent  into 
Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remarkable  from 
the  fact  ttiat  a  majority  of  their  names  have  plural  ter- 
minations, as  if  those  of  families  rather  than  persons 
(Gen.  xlvi,  16).  The  list,  with  a  slight  variation,  is 
again  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  census  iu  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai  (Numb,  xxvi,  15-18).  See  Auon, 
Ezbon;  Ozxt. 

Tkibk  op  Gad. — The  position  of  Gad  during  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  tabernacle  (Numb,  ii,  14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  start  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph,  son 
of  Keucl  or  Deuel  (ii,  14 ;  x,  20).  Gad  is  regularly 
named  in  the  various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through 
the  wanderings — at  the  dispatching  of  the  spies  (xiii, 
15),  the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moali  (xxvi,  8, 15) 
— but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  is  an  indication 
of  a  commencing  allianco  with  the  trilte  which  was 
subsequently  to  be  his  next  ncighltor.  He  has  left  the 
more  closely-related  tribe  of  Asher  to  take  up  his  posi- 
tion next  to  Reuben.  These  two  tribes  also  preserve 
a  near  equality  in  their  numbers,  not  suffering  from 
the  fluctuations  which  were  endured  by  the  others. 
At  the  first  census  Gad  had  45,660,  and  Heuben  46,500 ; 
at  the  la«t  Gad  had  40,5<>O.  and  Reuben  43,330.  This 
alliance  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of 
their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  these  two 
tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which  their  forefathers 
h>d  left  five  hundred  years  liefore  with  their  occupa- 
tions unchanged.  "  The  trade  of  thy  slaves  hath  been 
about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  till  now" — "we  are 
shepherds,  both  we  and  our  fathers"  (Gen.  xlvi,  84 ; 
xlvii,  4) — such  was  the  account  which  the  patriarchs 
gave  of  themselves  to  Pharaoh.  The  civilization  and 
the  persecutions  of  Eirypt  had  worked  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  most  of  the  tribes,  but  Reuben  and  Gad  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  |vastoral  pursuits  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
we  find  them  coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  repre- 
sentation that  they  "  have  cattle" — "  a  great  multitude 
of  cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
Hocks  and  herds  ?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they  pray, 
he  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them  not  be 
brought  over  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii,  1-6).  They  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking  their  proper 
share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  after  that  task  had  been  effected,  and  the  appor- 
tionment amongst  the  nine  nnd  a  half  trills  completed 
"at  the  doorway  of  the  talwrnaclc  of  the  congregation 
in  Shiloh,  before  Jehovah,"  they  were  dismissed  by 
Joshua  "to  their  tents,"  to  their  "  wives,  their  litth 
ones,  and  their  cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind 
theis  in  Gilead.  To  their  Irntt  they  went — to  the  dan- 
gers and  delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they 
had  elected  to  remain,  and  in  which— a  few  partial 
glimpses  excepted— the  later  history  allows  thein  to 
remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of  the 
land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district — from 
the  Arnon  (wady  Mojcb),  about  half  way  down  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  la.arly  due  east  of  Jel 
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was  occupied  bj  Reuben,  and  at  or  al>oiil  Hcshbon  the 
possession*  df  (1. nl  commenced.  They  embraced  ball 
Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record  specially  states  (Deut.  iii, 
1*2),  or  half  the  hind  of  the  children  of  Amnion  (Josh, 
xiii,  25),  prolial.lv  the  mountainous  district  which  id 
intersected  hy  the  torrent  Jabbok — if  the  wady  Zurka 
Im>  the  Jabbok — incliidinir  as  its  most  northern  town 
the  ancient  san<*tnary  of  Muhunaim.  On  the  east  the 
furthest  landmark  given  is  "  Aroer,  that  faces  l»ab- 
l>ah,"  the  prevent  Amman  (Josh,  xiii,  2f»).  The  Ara- 
hian  desert  thus  uppears  to  hove  been  the  eastern 
boundary.  West  was  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xiii,  27).  The 
northern  boundary  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  de- 
fine. Gad  possessed  the  whole  Jordan  valley  as  far  as 
the  Se;i  of  Galilee  (xiii,  27),  but  among  the  mountains 
eastward  the  territory  extended  no  farther  north  than 
the  river  Jabbok.  The  border  seems  to  have  run  diag- 
onally from  that  point  across  the  mountains  by  Maha- 
naim  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Josh,  xii.  1-6;  xiii,  2fi,  3<>,  31 ";  Deut.  iii,  12,  13;  see 
l'ortcr's  Damnum,  ii,  2'«2).  The  territory  thus  con- 
sistcd  of  two  com)<aratively  separate  and  independent 
parts,  (1)  the  high  lund  on  the  general  level  of  the 
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country  east  of  Jordan,  and  (2)  the  sunk  valley  of  the 
Jordan  itself ;  the  former  diminishing  at  the  Jabbuk, 
the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  great  valley  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  up  to  the  very 
Sea  of  Cinnereth  or  Gennesaret  itself. 

Of  the  structure  ami  charac  ter  of  the  land  which 
thus  beloniredto  the  tril»e — "the  land  of  Gad  and  Gil- 
ead"— we  have  onlv  vague  information.  From  the 
western  part  of  1'ah-tine  its  aspect  is  that  of  a  wall  of 
purple  mountain,  with  a  singularly  horizontal  outline; 
here  and  there  the  surface  is  seamed  by  the  ravin*?, 
through  which  the  torrents  tind  their  way  to  the  Jor- 
dan, but  tllil  does  not  much  affect  the  vertical  will- 
like  look  of  the  range.  Hut  on  a  nearer  approach  in 
ordan  valley,  the  horizontal  outline  Incomes  hro- 
w  hen  the  summits  are  attained  a  new  scene 
is  said  to  burst  on  the  view.  "A  wide  table-land  ap- 
pears, tossed  about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs,  clothed  with  rich  grass  throughout;  in  the 
southern  parts  trc«  are  thinly  scattered  here  and 
there,  aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics 
of  a  primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away;  the 
northern  parts  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of 
sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig- 
trees.    Tlie-<-  do«  ns  arc  broken  by  three  deep  defiles, 

:h  which  the  three  rivers  of  the  Yarmiik.  the 
Jabbok.  and  the  Anion  fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan ami  the  head  Set.  On  the  east  they  melt  away 
into  the  vast  red  plain,  which  by  a  gradual  descent 
joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the  Ilauran.  and  of  the 

i  in  desert"  (Stanley,  Ptiletline,  p.  .120).  It  \»  > 
verypictui  untry — not  the  '•  flat, open  down* of 

smooth  and  t  v.  n  turf"  of  the  country  round  Hrshbra 
(Irby,  p.  1  12),  the  sheep-walks  of  Reuben  and  of  the 
Moahit'-s,  but  "nmst  beautifully  varied  with  hanging 
woods,  mostly  of  the  vullonia  oak,  latirestinus,  cedar, 
arbutus,  arbutus  andrachne,  etc.  At  times  the  coun- 
try had  nil  the  a].]«'  mince  of  a  noble  park"  p.HT), 
"graceful  hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage"  (Por- 
ter, ffiantft.  p.  no).    Sec  GiLRAn. 

h  w  i-  t!i  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadite*;  hot 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  themselves 
beyond  these  limits.  J  he  official  records  of  the  reign 
Oi  1  t  ham  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  v.  11.  16)  show  them  U> 
have  been  at  that  time  established  over  the  wboli  of 
Gilead.  and  in  |>osse-sinn  of  B.ishan  as  far  as  Sal  car— 
the  modern  Sulkhnd.a  town  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  noble  pi  iiii  >>f  the  Ilaurun — and  very  far  both 
to  the  north  and  the  east  of  the  l»order  given  them 
wlglMilj,  while  the  Manassites  were  pushed  still  fur- 
ther northwards  to  Mount  llennon  (1  Chron.  v 
They  soon  became  identified  with  Gilead.  that  nane 
so  memorable  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  nation; 
and  in  many  of  the  earlier  records  it  sii[tersedes  the 
name  of  Gud,  as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that 
,.!'  Ii  i-han.  In  th  -oil-  of  Del  ..rnh,  '•  Cib'  id"  i-  -all 
to  have  *'  aliodc  beyond  Jordan"  (Jndg.  v.  17).  Jeph- 
thah  appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite.  a  native  of  Mix- 
peh  (Jndg.  \i.  M  ;  compare  31,  and  Josh,  xiii,  26),  and 
yet  he  is  always  designated  "the  Gileaditc;"  and  so 
also  with  Hir/dlai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27, 
Exra  ii,  61 ;  comji.  Josh.  xiii.  26). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localities 
in  this  tribe,  with  their  probable  identifications; 
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The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked — fierce  and  warlike— "  strong  men  of  m'uht, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and 
buckler,  their  face*  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like  roe* 
upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Such  is  the 
graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  heroes  of 
Gad — "  the  least  of  them  more  than  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand" — who  joined 
their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  dis- 
credit and  embarrassment  (1  Chron.  xii,K),  undeterred 
by  the  natural  difficulties  of  "flood  and  Held"  which 
stood  in  their  way.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by 
Ammonites,  Midianites,  Hagu  rites,  "Children  of  the 
East,"  and  all  the  other  countless  tril>cs,  animated  by 
a  common  hostility  to  the  strangers  whose  coming  had 
dispossessed  them  of  their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  tribe  must  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  exercise.  One  of  its  greatest  engagements  is 
related  in  1  Chron.  v,  19-22.  Here  their  opponents 
were  the  wandering  Ishmaclitish  tribes  of  Jetur,  Ne- 
phish,  and  Xodab  (comp.  Gen.  xxv,  15),  nomad  people, 
possessed  of  an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  sheep,  and 
asses,  to  this  day  the  characteristic  possessions  of  their 
Bedouin  successors.  This  immense  booty  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror*,  who  seem  to  have  entered 
with  it  on  the  former  mode  of  life  of  their  victims  : 
probably  pushed  their  way  further  into  the  Eastern 
wilderness  in  the  "steads"  of  these  Hagarites.  An- 
other of  these  encounters  is  contained  in  the  history 
of  Jephthah,  but  this  latter  story  develops  elements 
of  a  different  nature  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun- 
derers of  the  desert.  In  the  behavior  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history  there  are  traces  of  a 
spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chivalcresque;  the 
high  tone  taken  with  the  elders  of  Gilead,  the  noble 
but  fruitless  expostulation  with  the  kin^  of  Amnion 
before  the  attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  overwhelming 
grief,  and  yet  the  persistent  devotion  of  purpose,  sure- 
ly in  all  tbese  there  are  marks  of  a  great  nobility  of 
disposition,  which  must  have  been  more  or  less  char- 
acteristic of  the  Gadites  in  general.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  loyalty,  the  generosity,  and  the  delicacy  of  B  ir- 
zillai  (2  Sam.  xix,  32-3(»),  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were  snch  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of  Giid, 
forget  that  in  all  probability  Elijah  the  Tishldte,  "who 
was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  was  one  of  them. 

But.  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities, 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lending  part 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The  warriors,  who 
rendered  i»uch  assistance  to  David,  might,  when  Ish- 
bosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Mahanaim  as  king  of  Is- 
rael, have  done  much  towards  affirming  his  rights. 
Had  Abncr  made  choice  of  Shccbem  or  Shiloh  instead 
of  Mahanaim — the  quick,  explosive  Ephraim  instead 
of  the  unready  Gad — who  can  doubt  that  the  troubles 
of  David's  reign  would  have  been  immensely  in- 
creased, perhaps  the  establishment  of  the  northern 
kingdom  antedated  !>v  nearlv  a  century?  David's 
lll.-Yx 


presence  at  the  same  city  during  hi*  flight  from  Absa- 
lom produced  no  effect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  as  having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels 
between  Ephraim  and  Judatu 

Cut  off  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  it  still  retain- 
ed Mnne  connection  with  them.  We  may  infer  that  it 
was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom 
— "Kuow  ye  not,"  says  Ahab  in  Samaria,  "know  ye 
not  that  Ramoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and  we  be  still,  and 
take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria?"  (1 
Kings  xxii,  8).  The  territory  of  Gad  was  the  battle- 
tie  Id  on  which  the  long  and  tierce  struggles  of  Syria 
and  Israel  were  fought  out,  and,  as  an  agricultural 
pastoral  country,  it  must  havo  suffered  severely  in 
consequence  (2  Kings  xx,  38). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath  Pileser 
(1  Chron.  v,  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  cities 
of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Am- 
monites. "Hath  Israel  no  sons?  hath  he  no  heir? 
why  doth  Malcbain  (i.  e.  Moloch)  inherit  Gad,  and  his 
people  dwell  in  bis  cities?"  (xlix,  1).  See  Beland,  Po- 
test, p.  162  sq. ;  Burckhardt,  Trap,  in  Pyria,  p.  845  sq. 

2  (Josephus  r«i£oc,  Ant.  vii,  13,  4.)  "The  seer" 
(nThn),  or  "the  king's  seer,"  i.  e.  David's— such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix,  25;  2  Sum.  xxiv,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  9) 
—was  a  "  prophet"  (St*2:)t  who  appears  to  have  joined 
David  when  in  "the  hold,"  and  at  whose  advice  he 
quitted  it  for  the  forert  of  Hareth  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5),  B.C. 
1061.  Whether  he  remained  with  David  during  bis 
wanderings  is  not  to  he  ascertained :  wo  do  not  again 
encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of  the  king,  when  he 
reappears  in  connection  with  the  punishment  inflicted 
for  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  11-19 ; 
1  Chron.  xxi,  9-19),  B.C.  cir.  1016.  But  he  was  evi- 
dently attached  to  the  royal  establishment  at  Jerusa- 
lem, for  he  wrote  a  book  (sec  CiutoxtcxEa,  Book  of) 
of  the  Acts  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxix,  2D),  and  also  as- 
sisted in  settling  the  arrangements  for  tho  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  "house  of  God,"  by  which  his  name  was 
handed  down  to  times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  25).  In  tho  abruptness  of  bis  introduction  Gad 
has  l«en  compared  with  Elijah  (Jerome,  Qa.  ffebr.  on  1 
Sam.  xxii,  6),  with  whom  he  may  have  Iteen  of  the 
same  tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken  as  denoting  his 
parentage,  but  this  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
Nor  is  there  any  apparent  ground  for  Ew  aid's  sug- 
gestion (Utsck.  "iii,  116)  that  be  was  of  the  school 
of  Samuel.  If  this  could  l«  made  out,  it  would 
afford  a  natural  reason  for  his  joining  David.  See 
j  Davio. 

3.  The  name  Gad  (with  the  art.  1SH ;  Sept.  laifio- 
|  vtov  v.  r.  caiftiov,  or,  according  to  the  reading  of  Je- 
I  rome  and  of  gome  MSS.,  rt>xn)  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixv, 
I  11  (A.  V.  '*  troop").  The  won!,  by  a  combination  with 
'  the  Arabic,  may  lie  legitimately  taken  to  denote  for- 
tune (see  Toeocke,  Spec,  flitt.  Arnb.  p.  140).  So  Ge- 
senius,  Hitzig,  nnd  E  vnld  have  tiken  G<vl  in  their 
respective  versions  of  Isaiah,  rendering  the  clause, 
"  who  spread  a  table  to  fortune."  This  view,  which 
is  the  general  one,  mukes  fortune  In  this  passage  to  be 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  There  is  great  disa- 
greement, however,  as  to  the  power  of  nature  which 
this  name  was  intended  to  denote,  and,  from  the  scanty 
data,  there  is  little  else  than  mere  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. Tho  majority,  among  whom  arc  some  of  the 
chief  rabbinical  commentators  (see  Buxtorf,  1st.  Ta'm. 
col.  1034),  as  well  as  Gesenius,  MUnter,  and  Ewald. 
consider  Gad  to  be  the  form  under  which  the  planet  Ju- 
piter was  worshipped  as  the  greater  star  of  good  fortune 
(see  especinllvGe,<enius,t?o»i»n.  ubtr lien  Jftttin .  ad  loc). 
Others,  among  whom  is  Vitringa,  suppose  G>id  to  have 
represented  the  Sun.  while  Hnetius  regards  it  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Moon,  and  Movers,  the  latest  writer 
of  any  eminence  on  Syro-  Arabian  idolatry,  takes  it  to 
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have  been  the  planet  I'tnui  (Die  Phmcier,  i,  650).  Sec 
Bki..  On  the  other  hand,  if  Gad  be  derived  from 
T15  in  the  sense  of  to  prt*s,  to  crowd,  it  may  mean  a 
tr<>op,  a  htap  (to  which  senw;  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Gen.  xlix,  lit) ;  und  Hohei.sel,  as  cited  in  Rosenmuller's 
Scholia,  ad  loc,  us  well  as  Deyling,  in  his  (Sbtcrvat. 
Miscrll.  p.  673,  have  each  attempted  a  mode  by  which 
the  passage  might  be  explained  if  Gad  and  Meni  wen! 
taken  in  the  sense  of  troop  and  number  (see  further 
Dav.  Mill  s  diss,  ad  loc.  in  his  IHss.  Srfwte,  p.  81  132). 
See  Mkni. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  the  Syrian  wor- 
ship of  Gad  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclamation  of  Leah, 
when  Zilpah  hare  a  son  (Gen.  xxx,  11),  "152,  ba-gad, 
or,  as  the  A'cri  has  it,  13  X2,  "Gad,  or  g.'od  fortune 
cometh."    The  Turgum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the 
Jerusalem  Turgutn  both  give  11  a  lucky  planet  com- 
eth,"  but  it  is  most  prol*ble  that  this  is'uu  interpreta- 
tion which  grew  out  of  the  ustrological  beliefs  ofa  later 
time,  Hnd  we  can  infer  nothing  from  it  with  resect  to 
the  iJolatry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padaii  Aram  in  tlie 
age  of  Jacob.    That  this  Liter  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
existed,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Ituxtorf 
(Ux.  Tain.  s.  v.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a  custom 
fur  each  man  to  h..v.-  in  his  house  "a  splendid  couch, 
which  was  not  used,  but  was  set  apart  for  " the  princt* 
of  the  house,"  that  is,  for  the  star  or  constellation  For- 
tune, to  render  it  more  propitious.    This  couch  was 
called  the  couch  of  G  ida,  or  good-luck  (Talm.  Ball. 
Sanhd.  f.  '20  a .  Xedarim,  f.  50  a).   A  .vain,  in  Rertddtk 
Ralba,  §  65,  the  words  "OX  C*p^,  in  Gen.  xxvii,31, 
are  explained  as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Kahbi  Moses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben-Ezra  (on  Gen. 
xxx,  11),  says  "that  1»  (Isa.  lxv,  11)  signifies  the 
>tir  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything  that  is  good, 
for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedar  (Arabic) ;  but  he 
says  that  13  X2  (Gen.  xxx,  11)  is  not  used  in  the  sumo 
sense."    Illustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing 
a  banqueting  table  in  honor  of  idols  will  lie  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians 
(Herod,  iii,  17,  IK),  and  in  the  feast  made  by  the  Baby- 
lonians for  their  god  lid,  which  is  described  in  the 
apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and  tho  Dragon  (com p.  also 
Herod,  i.  181,  etc.).    The  table  in  the  temple  of  Belus 
Is  dcscrilied  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  9)  as  being  of  beat- 
en gold,  40  feet  long,  15  wide,  and  weighing  500  talents. 
On  it  were  placed  two  drinking-cups  (traoxraui)  weigh- 
ing .'10  talent*,  two  censers  of  300  talents  each,  and  three 
golden  goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  12**0 
Babylonian  talents.    The  couch  and  table  of  the  god 
in  the  temple  of  ZeusTryphiliusat  Patara,  in  the  island 
of  Panchasa,  arc  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (v.  46 ;  comp. 
also  Virgil,  A'.n.  ii,  76.!).    In  addition  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  referred  to  al>ove,  may  Ih»  quoted  that 
of  Stephen  le  Moyne  (Var.  Sirror.  p.  36.'.),  who  says 
that  Gad  is  the  goat  of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun  ;  and  of  Le  Clerc 
(Comm.  in  /••,-.  ••.m  I  I,nkcmacher(06*.  Phil,  iv,  IX,  etc.), 
who  identify  Gad  with  Hecate.    Macrobius  (Stit.  i,  19) 
tells  us  that  in  the  later  Egyptian  mythology  Tr\n  was  ! 
worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities'  who  presided  over  I 
birth,  and  was  represented  by  the  moon.    This  will 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  rendering  of  the 
Sept.  as  given  by  Jerome.    Traces  of  the  worship  of 
Gad  remain  in  the  proper  names  Baal  Gad  and  Gid- 
deneme  (Plant.  Pan.  v,  S),  the  latter  of  which  Ges.ni- 
us  (Mon.  Phnn.  p.  4'>7)  renders  P! m  13,  "  favoring 
fortune"  (comp.  Wirth,  Dt  Gad  H  MtniJuArorvm  h  odi- 
ernorum  diu,  Altorf.  1725).   See  Baau 

4.  For  the  plant  gad,  see  Coriander. 


iii.  34*).    It  fell  to  ru- 
Gadclra  (rti  rnrVipa  in  Josephus,  prob.  from  ""13,    ins  soon  after  the  Mo- 
a  vail  [see  Grdrrah];  only  in  X.  T.  in  the  Gentile   hammcdan  conquest, 
Ta^apttvi'ic),  a  strong  city  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  13,  3),   and  has  now  been  de- 
situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Pliny,  //.  X.  v,  16),  J  sertcd  for  centuries, 


cast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  against  Scythopolis  and" 
Tiberias  (Euscbius,  thtonuntirtm,  s.  v.\  and  16  Roman 
miles  distant  from  each  of  those  places  {I tin.  AtJon. 
ed.  Wess.  p.  196,  198 ;  Tab.  Pent.),  or  60  stadia  from 
the  latter  (Joseph.  Lift,  §  65).  It  stood  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  ut  the  foot  of  which,  ujton  the  banks  of  the  Hie- 
romax, three  miles  distant,  were  warm  springs  and 
baths  called  Amatha  ((/MM,  s.  v.  .Etham  and  Gadara  ; 
/tin.  Ant.  Martyr.).  Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of 
IVra-a  (War,  iv,  3),  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortitied  cities  in  the  country  (v,  7J, 
3).  A  large  district  was  attached  to  it.  called  by  Jo- 
sephus GadaritU  (Vacamrtc,  W  ar,  iii,  10,  10);  Stralo 
also  informs  us  that  the  warm  healing  springs  were 
"in  the  territory  of  Gadara"  (»»-  rj?  Va,'afuh,  Geog. 
xvi).  They  were  termed  Therma?  Helia?.  and  were 
reckoned  inferior  only  to  those  of  Raise  (Easeh.  Ono- 
moit.).  According  to  Epiphanius  (<rrfr.  Hart*.  i,  131), 
a  yearly  festival  was  held  ut  these  baths  (Heland,  p. 
775).  '1  he  c.verns  in  the  rocks  are  also  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  (t.  c.)  in  terms  which  seem  to  show  that 
they  were  in  his  day  used  for  dwellings  as  well  as  for 
tombs.  G..d«»ra  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  is  evidently  identical  with  tho  "country  of  the 
Gadarenes"  (ywoo  or  Jr<p«\»upoc  twv  \'acuf,t)niy, Murk 
V,  1 ;  Luke  viii,  20,  37). 

Gadara  se ■•ms  to  have  been  founded  and  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Gentiles,  for  Josephus  says  of  it,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  G-za  and  Hippos,  "they  were  Grecian  cit- 
ies" (Ant.  xvii,  11,4).  The  first  histo.ical  notice  of 
Gadara  is  its  capture,  ulong  with  Pella  and  other  cit- 
ies, by  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  the  year  B.C.  218  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii.  3,  3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards 
it  was  taken  from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Jaunwus,  after 
a  siege  of  ten  months  (Ant.  xiii,  1:',  3;  War,  i,  4, '.'). 
The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for  some  time ;  but 
the  place  having  been  destroyed  during  their  civil 
wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  togiatify  his  frcednian 
Demetrius,  who  was  a  Gadarene  (  War,  i.  7,  7).  When 
Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  changed  the  govern- 
ment of  Juda-a  by  dividing  the  country  into  five  dis- 
tricts, and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  coun- 
cil, Gadara  was  made  the  capital  of  one  of  these  dis- 
trict* (War,  i.  8,  5).  The  territory  of  Gadara,  with 
the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  added  by  Augustus 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  (Ant.  xv,  7.  3); 
from  which,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  sundered, 
and  joined  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  6, 
3).  According  to  the  present  text  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespush.n  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  w  ar  with  the  Jews,  all  its  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  the  town  itself,  with  the  surrounding 
villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph.  H'ar,  iii,  7,  1);  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  (see  Robinson,  Later 
Hib.  Re*,  p.  87,  note)  that  the  place  there  referred  to 
is  Garara  (q.  v.).  However  that  may  have  been.  Ga- 
dara was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  War,  iv,  8,  3).  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  (p.  254)  reckoned  it  a  part  of  Ccele-Svria, 
and  Pliny  (Hut.  Xat.  v,  16)  a  part  of  the  Decapolis 
(comp.  William  of  Tyre,  xvii,  13).  At  a  h.ter  period 
it  was  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  in  Palwstina  Secun- 
da,  whose  bishops  arc 
named  in  the  councils 
of  Nice  and  Ephe«us 
(Reland,/Vtfcrrf.p.l76, 
215,  223.  226).  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Reland,  p. 
775;  Hitter, /•></£.  xvii, 
318).  For  coins,  sec 
Eckhel  (Pocfr.  Xum. 


Coin  of  Gadar*. 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  of  shepherds,  who  shore ;  on  the  side  of  the  adjoining  declivity  the  "irrcat 
occasionally  find  a  home  in  its  rock-hewn  tomb*. 

Host  modern  authorities  (Kaumer,  in  his  J'idi'utina, 
Burckhardt,  Seetien)  tind  Gadaru  in  the  present  vil- 
lage of  L'm-ktu.    Buckingham,  however,  identities 
this  with  Gamab  (7rm\  in  Palest,  ii,  2;>2  sq.);  though 
it  may  be  added  that  his  facts,  if  not  his  reasonings, 
load  to  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  general  opinion. 
On  a  partially  isolated  hill  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Tiberias,  lie  the  extensive  and  rcmarkaMe  ruins 
«if  Um-Keis.    Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  is  the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheiiat  el  Mandhur,  the 
ancient  Hicromax ;  and  here  ure  still  the  warm  springs 
of  Amatlia  (see  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.         Lindsav.  ii, 
i>7,  98).   On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and  on  the 
south  is  wady  el  'Arab,  running  parallel  to  the  Mand- 
hur.  Um-Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the  ridge  between 
the  two  latter  wadys ;  and  as  this  crest  declines  in  ele- 
vation towards  the  ea*t  a«  well  as  the  west,  the  situa- 
tion is  strong  and  commanding.    The  city  formed 
nearly  a  square.    The  upper  part  of  it  stood  on  a  level 
spot,  and  appears  to  have  been  walled  ail  round,  the 
acclivities  of  the  hill  being  on  all  sides  exceedingly 
stc»ep.    The  eastern  gate  of  entrance  has  its  portal* 
*t ill  remaining.    The  prcvalrnt  orders  of  architecture 
are  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian.    The  whole  space 
occupied  by  the  ruins  is  a!»out  two  mil?*  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  there  nre  traces  of  fortifi  - 1  lions  all  round, 
though  now  almost  completely  prostrat-.  These  ruins 
bear  testimony  to  th?  splendor  of  ancient  Gadara.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  und  not  far 
from  it  arc  the  remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.    At  I 
the  latter  a  street  commences— the  nVi  re'eta  of  Gad  ira 
—which  ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  having 
a  colonnade  on  each  side.    The  columns  are  all  pros- 
trate.   On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another  larger 
theatre  in  better  preservation.    The  principal  put  of 
the  city  lay  to  the  went  of  these  two  theatre*,  on  a  j 
level  pice  •  of  ground.    Now  not  a  house,  not  a  column, 
not  a  wall  remain*  standing;  yet  the  old  pavement  of 
th;  main  street  is  nearly  p?rfect,  and  hen;  and  there 
the  traces  of  the  chari.it- u  heels  arc  viable  on  the 
stones,  reminding  one  of  the  tlioroughf  .res  of  Pomp.-ii. 
Buckingham  speaks  of  several  grottoes,  which  formed 
the  necropolis  of  the  city,  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
hill.  The  first  two  examined  by  him  were  plain  cham- 
Ikts  hewn  down  so  as  to  present  a  perpendicular  front. 
The  third  tomb  had  a  stone  door,  an  perfect  as  on  the 
day  of  its  being  first  hung.  The  last  was  an  excavated 
chamber,  seven  feet  in  height,  twelve  paces  Ion,',  and 
ten  broad ;  within  it  was  a  smaller  room.  Other  tomta 
were  discovered  by  Buckingham  as  he  ascended  the 
hill.    He  entered  one  in  ■which  were  ten  sepulchres, 
ranged  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  cham'ier  in  a  line, 
being  pierced  inward  for  their  greatest  length,  and  di- 
vided l.y  a  thin  partition  left  in  thu  rock,  in  each  of 
which  was  cut  a  small  niche  for  a  lamp.    Still  more 
tombs  were  found,  some  containing  sarcophagi,  some 
without  them;  all,  however,  displaying  more  or  le«s 
of  architectural  ornament.    One  of  the  ancient  tomlis 


herd  of  swine-'  were  feeding;  when  the  daemons  went 
among  them  the  whole  herd  ru-hed  down  that  "steep 
place"  into  the  lake  and  perished ;  the  keepers  ran  up 
to  the  city  and  told  the  new*,  and  the  excited  popula- 
tion came  down  in  haste,  and  "  besought  Jesus  that  he 
would  depart  out  of  their  coasts."    The  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  narrative  nre  thus  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  features  of  the  country.    Another  thing  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.   The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara 
are  its  tom'is,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance round  the  city,  chiefly  on  the  north-east  decliv- 
ity, but  many  beautifully-sculptured  sarcophagi  are 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  heights.    They  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of  chambers 
of  various  dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square, 
with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies.    The  floors  are 
slabs  of  stone,  a  few  being  ornamented  with  panels ; 
some  of  them  still  remain  in  their  places  (Borter,  Z)«. 
tHoseus,  ii,  51).    The  present  inhabitants  of  L'm-Keis 
are  all  troglodytes,  "dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  the  poor 
maniacs  of  old,  and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as 
dangerous  to  the  unprotected  traveller. — In  the  above 
account,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matt,  (viii,  28).  we  have  the 
word  Gergetenet  (l't(iyiatjt>uv,  instead  of  iWnm/vwi), 
which  seems  to  1  c  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  TTJ"^ 
(Sept.  ripycrmvc)  in  (Jen.  xv,  21,  and  Deut.  vii,  1 — 
the  name  of  an  old  Cauaunitish  tribe  [see  Giroash- 
ITEs],  which  Jerome  (in  Comm.  ad  Gen.  xv  )  locates 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.    Origen  also 
says  (0}>}>.  iv.  140)  that  a  city  called  Onyrsa  an- 
ciently stood  on  t lie  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Even 
were   this  true,  still  the  other  (Jospels  would  be 
strictly  accurate.     Oadara  was  a  large  city,  and  its 
district  would   include   Gergesa.     lint   it   must  be 
remembered  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  give  the 
word  \'tpa<ii)t  wr,  while  others  have  Vaiinpnviiv— the 
former  reading  is  adopted  by  (iriesbach  and  Lach- 
|  mum,  while  Ncholz  prefers  the  latter;  and  cither  one 
or  other  of  these  seems  preferable  to  Vtpytonruiv.  See 
Gkuasa. 

Oadarene  (ra&inifvrV),  on  inhabitant  of  Gada- 
ra (q.  v.),  occurring  only  in  the  account  of  the  da«- 
moinacs  cured  by  Christ  (Mark  v,  1 ;  Luke  viil,  26,  37), 
and  perhaps  to  lie  read  in  the  third  Evangelist  (Matt, 
viii,  28)  instead  of  Geiu»ksene  (q.  v.). 

Gaddah.    See  Haxak-Gaddaii. 

Gad'di  (Heb.  Gaddi',  ^J,  fortunate ;  Sept.  IViWi), 
son  of  Snsi,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasscb,  sent  by  Moses 
as  the  representative  of  that  trilic  among  the  twelve 
•4  spies,"  on  their  exploring  tour  through  Canaan 
(Numb.  xiii.  11).  B.C.  1657. 

Gad'diel  (Heb.  GaddifV,  hx?"*}.  fortune  [i.  e.  tent] 
of  God;  Sept.  VavciifX  v.  r.  Vo><ciii\),  son  of  Sodi,  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  He  represented  that  tribe  among 
the  twelve  "spies"  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan 
(Numb,  xiii,  1<»),  B.C.  1657. 

Gader.    See  BKrn-GA»r<R. 


.     Ga'di  (Heb.  Gadi',  "HJ,  a  GadiU ;  Sept.  I  «c.  v.  r. 
was,  when  our  traveller  saw  it.  used  as  a  carpenter's   ~  «*■     ,n  ,  7  ... 

shop,  the  occupier  of  it  being  employed  in  cmistnictin^  !  Tn<*1        ™!"0.       ^  °f  th«  Men*hcm. 


ing 

a  rude  plough.  A  perfect  sarcophagus  remained  with- 
in, which  was  used  by  the  family  as  a  provision-che*t. 
See  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  270  sq. ;  Porter,  in  Journal 
of  Sue 


who  slew  Shallum,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kind's  xv,  14, 17), 
B.C.  ante  769. 

Gad'ite  (Heb.  Cadi',  "HS,  mostly  collect,  and  with 
c  Lit.  vl,  281  sq. ;'  Hacket't,  lUuttr.  if  6crijA.  p.  !  thc  art. ;  Sept.  Vac,  Yulii,  fioc  r<»<\  etc.).  the  descend- 
19'":  Iraill's  Jtmphut,  i,  145.  |  «nts  of  Cad  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Jacob  (Numb,  xxxiv, 


Gadara  derives  its  greatest  interest  fmm  having;  Deut.  iii,  12, 16;  iv,  43;  xxlx,8;  Josh.  i.  12;  xii, 
been  the  scene,  of  onr  Lord's  miracle  in  he:. liny  the  j  fi;  xiii,  8;  xxii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  36;  2  Kings  x,  33; 


demoniacs  (Matt,  viil,  28  34 ;  Mark  v,  1  21 ;  Luke 
viil,  26-40).  "They  ware  no  clothes,  neither  abode 
in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs."  Christ  came  across 
the  lake  from  Capemnum,  and  landed  at  the  south- 
east m  corner,  where  the  steep,  lofty  bank  of  tho  east- 
ern plateau  breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 


1  Chron.  v,  18,  26;  xii,  8,  37;  xxvi,  32). 

Gadsden,  Christopher  Fi.w  ahi>s,  D.D..  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  wa«  born  in 
Charleston,  Nov.  2a.  1785.  His  early  training  was  partly 
Epi#co|>al  and  partly  Congregat  ion.il.  In  1840  he  passed 
A.  IJ  of  Vale  College,  where  he  formed  a  lasting  friend- 


Tha  demoniacs  met  him  a  short  distance  from  the  \  ship  with  John  C.  Calhoun.    He  was  ordained  deacon 
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in  1807,  ond  pi  lost  in  1810.  In  1808  be  took  charge  of 
St.  John's,  Berkley,  and  soon  after  became  assistant 
minister  of  St.  Philip**,  Charleston,  of  which  he  be- 
came rector  in  181 4,  and  in  connection  with  which  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  life.  In  1810  he  founded  the 
Protectant  Episcopal  Society  in  South  Carolina,  which 
has  proved  an  important  auxiliary  to  clerical  education 
and  missionary  effort.  In  1814  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Philip's,  Charleston,  ond  the  follow  ing  year  was  mode 
D.I),  by  the  College  of  S.  (*.  lie  was  elected  bishop  in 
1840,  and  in  the  earnest  discharge  of  hi*  duties  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  col- 
ored people.  He  was  distinguished  for  thorough  learn- 
ing and  deep  piety.  He  died  in  Charleston  June  24, 
1852.  He  published  The  Prayer-book  at  it  is;  three 
charges  to  his  clergy,  entitled  I'he  Times  vturidJy  <on- 
tidered,  The  Timet  eecUsiiulically  considered,  and  The 
Timet  theologically  c  mtidtrtd;  and  some  Sermons.— 
Spraguc,  A  nnals,  v,  510. 

Gaetanus.   See  Cajetan. 

Oaffarel,  Jacqck*,  *  French  mystic,  was  born  at 
Mannes,  in  Provence,  in  1601,  and  studied  at  Valence. 
He  showed  special  aptitude  for  Oriental  and  cabalistic 
studies,  and  was  made  librarian  at  Parts  to  cardinal 
Richelieu.  In  1(325  he  published  Abdita  dirime  Ca- 
bale  Mysteria  (4 to);  and  got  into  trouble  by  Gurioti- 
Uz  inouytt  tur  la  tculpturr  Vilumithi>(Ue  d<t  I'ermn* 
(Paris,  1629 -30,  also  1631,  1637,  and  in  Latin,  Curioti- 
taltt  InaudiUr  [Hamburg,  1706,  8vo]),  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbonne.  In  16.12  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  intimate  with  Leo  Allatius.  He  travelled 
in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
received  several  valuable  Church  preferments.  He 
devoted  himself  to  reclaiming  Piok-stuiits,  but  was 
himself  charged  with  preaching  against  purgatory. 
Bnyle  hints  that  he  did  this  by  order,  in  order  to  se- 
duce Protestants.  He  died  in"l681.  Among  his  writ- 
ings, other  than  those  mentioned,  arc  Diet  Domini,  tire 
defne  mundi,  etc.  (Paris,  1629, 12mo) : — lnde-r  C'odiann 
cabatitticorum  qnUmt  tutu  rtt  Joaw.es  Mtrandutantu 
(Paris,  1651)  : — llittoire  univer telle  du  monde  souter- 
rain  (1666,  fol.). —  Bayle,  IHctionary,  s.  v.;  Hoofer, 
Xwv.  Wy.  Ginerale,  xix,  146. 

Gage,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  noted  especial- 
ly for  his  conversion  from  Roman  Catholicism,  was  bom 
in  Huling,  in  Surrey.  al<ont  lMJT.  He  entered  into  the 
Dominican  order  in  Spain,  after  which  be  v.its  sent  as 
•  missionary  to  the  Philippine  Islands ;  but  instead  of 
going  thither,  be  went  to  Mexico,  and  then  to  Guate- 
mala, where  he  spent  ten  years  in  missionary  laltors 
among  the  Indians.  He  returned  to  England  in  1637, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years,  during  which 
he  had  forgotten  hN  native  language.  On  examining 
into  his  domestic  affairs,  he  fciind  himself  unnoticed  in 
his  father's  will,  forgotten  ly  some  of  his  relations, 
and  with  difficulty  acknowledged  by  others.  While 
abroad  he  had  imbibed  doubts  of  Romanism,  and  now 
ho  resolved  to  take  another  journey  to  Italy,  to  "try 
what  l*tter  satisfaction  he  could  find  for  his  conscience 
at  Rome  in  that  religion."  At  I.oretto  his  conversion 
from  Popery  was  completed  by  his  ol*ervation  of  the 
false  miracles  attributed  to  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
there,  and  on  hi*  return  home  he  preached  a  recanta- 
tion sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  by  order  of  the  bishop  of 
London.  He  continued  above  a  year  in  London,  but 
soon  received  from  the  jiarliamentary  p;irty  the  living 
of  Deal,  in  Kent.  His  accounts  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Spanish  America  gave  rise  to  the  expedition  of 
admiral  Penn  against  Jamaica  in  16.r>5.  Page  accom- 
panied the  licet,  and  died  of  dysentery  at  Jamaica 
(1655).  He  published  his  ftfcctntn1i<m  Sermon  (1642); 
n  piece  entitled  A  Duel  fought  brtxeem  a  Jesuit  ami  a 
Dominican  (4to);  and  Surrey  of  the  Went  In/lies  (1648. 
ond  again  in  1655,  fol.).  1  his  work  wa«  greatly  ad- 
1,  and  was  soon  translated  into  most  European 
Sec  Hook,  AVW( ».  liiogr.  v,  248 ;  Echard, 


Script.  Oi  J.  Prtedicatorum,  vol.  ii ;  Hocfcr,  JW.  Dug, 
Generate,  xix,  151. 

Gage, William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  16, 1797.  He  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1828,  then  entered  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  where  be  graduated  in  1831.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  same  year,  and  was  settled  in 
18*12  pastor  over  the  churches'  of  Concord  and  Pisgah, 
Ohio,  wheie  be  remained  until  his  death.  He  early 
espoused  the  anti-slavery  views  for  w  hich  the  presl.v- 
tery  of  Chillicothe  has  been  so  long  distinguished. 
Upon  one  occasion  his  bouse  was  pelted  w  ith  eggs  and 
stones,  and  he  himself  wus  threatened  with  tar  and 
feathers  if  he  would  not  desist  from  preaching  and 
praying  on  the  subject.  He  kept  on  in  his  course, 
however.  He  died  July  9, 1863.— Wilson,  Presbyterian 
Almanac,  vi,  1«>0. 

Gageliu,  Francois  TainoRK,..  French  missionary 
and  martyr,  was  born  at  Mont-Pereux  (Doubs).  May 
6, 179H,  and  educated  at  Resancon,  and  at  the  seminary 
of  Foreign  Mi.-sions  at  Paris.  Having  been  appointed 
subdeacon,  he  embarked  at  Bordeaux  in  Dec..  1820, 
for  Cochin  China,  and  in  1822  was  consecrated  priest 
by  bishop  Labarthc.  The  Christian  religion  had  been 
tolerated  in  Cochin  Chinn  since  April  22,  1774,  but  the 
example  of  Tonquin,  where  it  was  strictly  prohibited, 
was  not  without  influence.  In  1820  Mihn-Mehn  as- 
cended the  tbione,  and  soon  gave  evidences  of  his  dis- 
like towards  the  new  religion,  yet  did  not  begin  perse- 
cuting the  Christians  until  1826.  At  that  time  the 
bonzes  and  mandarins  addressed  a  petition  to  the  em- 
peror, usking  for  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries. 
The  Jesuits,  In-coming  alarmed,  fled  ;  but  Gagelin,  lc*a 
fortunate  than  his  colleagues,  was  arrested  and  brought 
back  to  Hue-Fo.  He  was,  however,  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  missionary  efforts,  and  in  1828  was  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  province  of  Dong  Nai ;  but  a  strife  l*e- 
tween  the  different  sects  led  to  a  general  edict  against 
the  Christians,  Jan.  6,  1833.  Gngclin  was  again  taken 
to  Hue,  and  hung,  Oct.  11, 1833. —  Francois  Pcrennes, 
Vie  de  I'ubbi  Gogelin  (Besancon,  1836,  J2mo);  Hocfer, 
AViir.  hi  g.  Generate,  xix,  164  sq.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Gagnier,  Jkas,  a  French  divine  and  Orientalist, 
was  born  in  Paris  about  1670.  He  was  bred  a  Roman 
Catholic,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  canon 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  but  became  a  Protestant 
and  settled  in  England.  He  was  patronised  by  arch- 
bishop Sharp  and  other  eminent  persons,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He 
obtained  the  Arabic  professorship  at  Oxford  in  1715, 
and  died  in  1740.  He  published  an  edition  of  Ben 
Gorion's  "History  of  the  Jews,"  in  Hebrew,  with  a 
Latin  translation  "and  notes  (Oxf.  1706,  4to):_nWiVi* 
Kirrh  rumtt  (Oxf.  1718,  fol.) : — f.'iglue  Romaine  c«sv 
rttinrue  tTitUJatrie  (J.a  Have,  1706,  8vo) : —  Vie  de  Ma- 
homet, tratiuite  et  (omjAlte  de  t  Alcoran  (Amst.  1782,  2 
vols.). — Hoefcr,  Xouv.  Jiingr.  Gener.  xix,  166. 

Ga'ham  (Heb.  Gach'am,  CHS,  "in  pause"  Ga'- 
cham,  Cri5;  perhaps,  having  filming  eyet;  otherwise, 
ttrarthy;  .Sept.  Vaau  v.  r.  T«o».  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nahor  bv  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii,  '14\  B.C. 
cir.  2200*. 

Ga'har  (Heb.  Gach'ar,  "tm,  "  in  pause"  Ga'char, 
in?,  a  Inrk-ing-p/aee ;  Sept,  ratio),  one  of  the  chief 
Nethiuim  w  hose  descendants  returned  with  Zerubba- 
1*1  from  the  captivity  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Xelu 
vii,4n),  B.C.  ante  536. 

GaianitaQ.  A  Monophysite  sect  of  the  6th  centu- 
ry, w  hich  derived  its  name  from  Gaianus,  bishop  of  AU 
exandria.  who  denied  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  hypo- 
statical  union,  was  subject  to  any  of  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature.    See  EirrvciUAXiaM. 

Gailer  of  Kaiaeraburg.    See  Gkii.f.r. 

GaiUard,  Jacqcks,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
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gian,  was  born  at  Montauhan  towards  1620.  He  be- 
camp  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  acade- 
my of  that  city,  but  in  1659,  certain  disorders  arising 
in  the  schools,  he  was  expelled  from  Montauhan,  and 
resolved  to  quit  the  country.  He  went  to  Holland, 
and  in  1002  became  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  of 
Bois-le-Duc.  Ho  was  subsequently  director  of  the 
College  of  l^eydcn,  arid  afterwards  professor  of  theolo- 
gy in  the  university.  He  wrote  Ceiuubyi  t  Chri<ti, 
cum  rnndatione  dijficultatum  qu<r  occur  runt  in  tr  mtjfliu 
Mattkai  et  Luc<*  (Leyden,  1683,  *\a):~MtlchUedrcu» 
ChrUtut,  units  rer  jxutitie  el  rex  pads,  ten  exmitatitmes 
rii  de  Melchimieto  (Uyd.  16*6,  8vo).  See  E.  Benoit, 
Hist.  de  I'edU  de  Santa  (iii,  p.  320  :<22 ;  Bayle,  Xouc. 
de  la  Rcpnbliquc  des  Lettrej  (1684) ;  Haag,  La  France 
V,  s.  v. 


Gaisford,  Thomas,  D.D.,an  English  divine  and 
eminent  classical  scholar,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  Dec. 
22,  1779.    He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
where  he  was  noted  for  hi*  proficiency  in  Greek.  He 
entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1797,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  student  in  1800  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
chapter.    He  proceeded  B.A.  June  3,  1801,  and  M.A. 
April  11, 1804.    He  acted  for  several  years  as  tutor  in 
his  college.    His  edition  of  the  Enchiridion  offfphtrt- 
titm,  published  in  1810,  established  his  reputation  as  an 
accurate  and  profound  scholar.    In  1811  he  was  made 
regins  professor  of  Greek,  and,  after  a  number  of  val- 
uable preferments,  in  1831  he  was  made  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  which  office  he  filled  most  ably  till  his  death, 
June  2, 1855.    So  high  was  his  reputation  as  a  classical 
scholar  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  .Munich.  In 
private  life  he  "did  justly,  loved  mercy,  and  walked  j 
humbly  Ik? fore  God."    The  list  of  his  classical  publi- 1 
cations  is  too  great  to  l»e  published  hero ;  among  them 
were  editions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Euripides,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Sophocles.    In  theological  liter- 
ature he  edited,  besides  other  works,  the  following: 
Ch  rrobotri  Divtiit't  in  TheoJosii  Canones,  necnon  Epimer- 1 
i»mi  in  Psalmot  (3  vols.  1812)  :—Eu$*b!i  Ecl.ga  Pntphet- 
ict*  (1842)  :— Etuebii  Pnejutnirio  Evw>g°licn  (1843)  :— 
Peartoni  Advmarui  He$ychiinu  (2  vols.  1844):— Etg~ 
miflotficon  Mign'im  (fol.  1848): — Veltit  Tentanumtittn  er 
Vergum*  LX  X  Intrrp.  (3  vols.  1  'mo,  18-18)  :—St»brri  Ec- 
l>g*>  I'hysicv  et  Eth  c<*<2  vols.  1850)  -.—  Ewi.uu  contra 
/lier«clem  et  Murcellum  (1852) :— A.WWi  lJemm«tratio 
E'  tinf/elica  (2  vols.  8vo,  1*52)  :—Tht odor.ti  Hutoria 
Erclrtiastica  (1854).— Hardwick,  Anntuil  /Suyr.  (Lond. 
1850  l  >mo). 

Gaius  (r«7oc,  for  Lat.  Cain*,  a  common  Roman 
name),  the  name  of  three  or  four  men  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Paul,  who 
was  seized  by  the  populace  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  291 
A.D  .51. 

2.  A  man  of  Derbe  (an  epithet  which  some  have 
very  unnaturally  transferred  to  Timothy)  who  accom- 
panied Paul  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acta  xx, 

4)  ,  A.D.  55. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Corinth  with  whom  Paul  lodged, 
and  in  whose  house  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  (Koin.  xvi,  23;  1  Cor.  i,  14),  A.D.  55.    He  i 
was  perhaps  the  same  with  one  of  the  preceding. 

4.  A  Christian  (probably  of  Asia  Minor)  to  whom  ' 
John  addressed  his  third  epistle  (3  John  1),  A.D.  cir. 
92.    See  John,  Epistles  of.    There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  regarding  him  as  identical  with  cither  of  the 
foregoing  (Wolf,  Curat,  ad  loc.). 

Gaius,  Dr.    See  Caiub. 

Gal,  Saixt.    See  Gam.. 

Gal'aad  (r«Aa«£,  1  Mace,  r,  9.  55 ;  Jud.  i,  8 ;  xv, 

5)  and  thk  cotrxTRT  ok  Gai.aad  (»)  raXaatine.Ga- 
tanditu.  1  Mace.  17,  20,  25,  27,  36,  45 ;  xiii,  22),  a 
Gnecized  form  of  the  word  Gimcad  (q.  y.). 


Ga'lal  (Heb.  Goto/',  h)l,  perhaps  vvohty,  Sept 
TwAi/A,  PaXt  A,  raXau\),  the  name  of  two  Lcvites  aft- 
er the  exile. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun.  and  father  of  Shemai- 
ab  or  Shammua  (1  Chron.  ix,  10 ;  Nch.  xi,  17),  B.C. 
ante  536. 

2.  Ono  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathites  and  served  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix, 
15),  A.D.  536. 

Galanos,  Dkmetrio*,  a  Greek  scholar,  was  horn 
in  Athens  in  1760.  Ho  studied  at  Missolonghi,  and 
subsequently  at  I'atmos,  where  he  remained  six  years 
perfecting  himself  in  Greek  learning.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  was  sent  for  by  his  uncle,  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Cassarca,  who  desired  him  to  enter  the  priesthood. 
But  Demctrios  was  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  let- 
tors,  and  went  to  Calcutta  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  Greek  in  1780.  "After  remaining  six  years 
in  Calcutta,  pursuing  the  study  of  the  English,  and 
also  of  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, in  addition  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor,  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  henceforth  wholly  to  phi- 
losophy. Inventing  the  property  which  he  had  ac- 
quired while  there  in  a  commercial  establishment,  ha 
removed  to  Benares.  Here  be  assumed  the  dress  of  a 
Brahmin,  and  lived  in  this  way  fur  forty  years,  re- 
spected alike  by  the  native  population  and  by  Euro- 
pean residents,  lie  undertook  the  task  of  translating 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  Brabminical  litera- 
ture relating  to  philosophy  into  Greek.  When  he  waa 
seventy  years  old  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to 
his  native  land,  but  he  died  with  this  wish  unfullilled, 
May  3,  1833.  He  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Otho,  at  Athens,  all  his  library,  consisting  of  Sanscrit 
books  and  MS.  translations  from  them  i.ito  Greek. 
Six  or  eight  volumes  of  these  translations  have  been 
published  by  the  librarian  of  the  university,  and  are 
found  in  the  collection  of  modern  Greek  literature  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  University.  In  this  selection 
are  included  translations  of  the  Vbagavata  Parana, 
the  Gita,  the  Dourga,  and  a  portion,  or,  rather,  an 
epitome  of  the  Mahal >harata,  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  works  of  Indian  litera- 
ture."—  Watchman  and  flejlector,  Nov.  7, 1801. 

Gal  ante,  Abraham  ben-Mordecai,  a  Cabal- 

ist  and  Jewish  commentator  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  new-school  Cabalist.  Moses  Cor- 
dovero,  and  is  best  known  l>y  his  mystical  commen- 
tary on  the  Lamentations  (S*nrp  TS^P),  published, 
with  additions,  by  Ibn-Shocb  under  the  title  O^SIS  Vip 
(Venice,  15«»9;  2d  ed.  Prague,  1621).  Galante  wrote 
also  a  commentary  on  the  Sohar  (or  Zohar)  (q.  v.),  en- 
titled "iJ3^  rn?<  extending  over  the  Pentateuch,  but 
of  which  only  the  first  part,  on  Genesis,  was  printed 
under  the  title  HSn  (Venice,  1655).  The  MS. 
of  the  unpublished  parts  of  this  work  remiin  unedited 
in  the  Oppenheim  Library.  .lost  (p.  237)  says  that 
the  name  of  Galante's  father  was  originally  Mordecai 
Anptlo,  hut  that  he,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  waa 
called  Galante.  or,  rather,  Galanfuomo,  in  'Rome, 
where  he  lived.  When  his  sons,  Abraham  and  Mo- 
ses, afterwards  emigrated  to  Palestine,  they  retained 
the  new  name  of  their  father. — Jost,  Getch.  d.  Juden- 
thunu  u.  t.  Sekfen,  iii,  150;  Etheridge,  lntro<l.  to  llebr. 
Lit.  p.  300,  418 ;  Furst,  BiU.  Ju  l.  i,  M3.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Galante,  Moses  ben-Mordecai,  brother  of 
Abraham  (see  above),  was  president  of  the  celebrated 
Jewish  college  for  rabbins  at  Safed.  His  riPBS 
-•Him,  Index  to  Soktr  (Zohir)  (Venice,  1006;  2d"e<L 
Frankf.  a.  M.  1681),  explains  all  the  passages  of  the 
0.  T.  occurring  in  the  Zohar  (q.  v.).  This  book  ex- 
hibits the  manner  in  which  the  Messianic  passages  of 
the  Old  Test,  are  treated  in  the  Talmud  and  Cabba- 
la.   Wo  have  also  from  him  a  i 
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siasteB  pp?^  P?np,  Safed,  1578),  which  is  illustrated 
throughout  with  extracts  from  the  Sohar.    The  time  . 

of  hi*  death  is  a  matter  of  much  dilute.  Robinson  !  government  we.  originally  repuhhcan  (Pliny,  v 
(Biblical  J,'i, ■■■>'!  he,  in  ii,  4;:U)  and  Furst  regal  (Mrabo,  xn.  JW),De.oUrus 

give  it  1C18 ;  Stcinschneider  (6W<i/.  lit.  hebr.  in  Bib- 
lioth.  Bodltiana)  place*  it  much  earlier,  but  J  oat  *uya 
that  he  was  sixty -eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  Ml 


consul  Cn.  Manlius  (I.ivy,  xxxviii?  Polyb.  xxii,  24% 
though  still  governed  bv  their  own  prince*.  Their 

.  n% 

being 

their  first  king  (Cicero,  pro  Da'ot.  13),  and  the  last 
Amyntas  (I)io  Cass,  xlix,  32),  at  whose  death,  in  the 
year  B.C.  2b,  Galatia  became  a  province 


death  (1C8'J),  which  would  In-  impossible,  an  Abraham 
Galante  is  said  to  have  died  about  1600. — Kitto,  Ewy- 
cUrp.  of  Bib.  I  At.  ii,  62;  Jost,  6'mcA.  d.  Judenfhum*  u.  s. 
Seit.n,  iii,  2:J7  ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  313.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Oala'tia  (r«X«n'o,  also  [Acts  xvf.  6;  xviii,  23] 
t)  raXariKi)  an  important  central  district  of 

Asia  Minor  (q.  v.). 

Galatia  is  literally  the  "  Gallia"  of  the  East.  Ro- 
man writers  call  its  inhabitant*  Calif,  just  as  Greek 
writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  France  riXarat 
(aee  Pritehard,  Xat.  II  $t.  of  Man,  iii,  From  the 

intermixture  of  Gauls  and  Greeks  (Pausun.  i,  4),  Gala- 
tia was  also  called  Gall-Graciu  (VaWoyoatKia,  Stra- 
bo,  xii,  5).  and  its  inhabitant*  Gallo-Gra?ci.  But  even 
in  Jerome's  time  they  had  not  lost  their  native  lan- 
guage (Prol.  ad  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Gtd.  ;  De  Welte's 
Lehrbuch,  p.  231).  In  2  Tim.  iv,  10,  some  commenta- 
tors suppose  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  several 
MSS.  have  FaXXiap  instead  of  Vakariav.  In  1  Mace, 
viii,  2,  where  Judas  Maccahanis  is  bearing  the  story 
of  the  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  conquering  the  P<i- 
Xar«i,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  passage  either  of 
the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls;  for  the  subjugation  of 
Spain  by  the  Romans,  and  the  defeat  of  Antiochus, 


empire  (see  Hitter,  Erdhmde,  xviii,  [>%  CIO). 


loin 


ii  I'm prror. 


The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly  de- 
scried as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the  west,  Cappa- 
docia  on  the  east,  Pamphvlia  and  Cilicia  on  the  south, 
and  Bilhynia  and  Pontus  on  the  north  (Strabo,  xii, 
oGti;  Pliny,  v,  42;  Amiuiun.  Marcell.  xxv,  10).  It 
would  be  difficult  to  define  the  exact  limits.  In  fact, 
they  were  frequently  changing.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of 
CUu».  Gc<yr.  I.  v.)  Under  the  successors  of  Augus- 
tus, the  boundaries  of  Galutia  were  so  much  enlarged 
that  it  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the 
Pisidian  Taurus.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  a  new 
king  of  Asia,  are  mentioned  in  the  same  context,  j  division  was  made,  which  reduced  it  to  its  ancient  lim- 
Again,  TiiAarai  is  the  same  word  with  KfXrai ;  and  its;  and  by  Thcodosius  I,  or  Valer.s,  it  was  separated 
the  Galatians  were  in  their  origin  a  stre:.m  of  that  into  Gulatia  Prima,  tbe  northern  [  art,  occupied  by 
great  Celtic  torrent  (apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gael)  the  T  roc  mi  and  Tectosages,  and  Galatia  St'Ut.dn,  or 
which  poured  into  Macedonia  about  B.C.  2*0  (Strabo,  Sidutaris:  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  former,  and 
iv,  187 ;  xii,  MM ;  Livy,  xxxviii,  1(> ;  Flor.  ii,  1 1 ;  Jus-  Pom  Minis  of  the  latter.  Thus  at  one  time  there  is  no 
tin,  xxv,  2;  Appian,  Syr.  xxxii,  42).  S<  m  •  of  these  doubt  that  this  province  contained  Pisidia  and  I.yca- 
invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the  onia,  and  therefore  those  towns  of  Antiocb,  Iconium, 
shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  when  Nico-  I.ystra,  and  Dcrlie,  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  nar- 
medea  I,  king  of  Bithynia,  being  then  engaged  in  a  rative  of  Paul's  travels.  But  the  characteristic  part 
civil  war,  invited  them  across  into  Asia  Minor  to  assist  of  Galatia  lay  northward  from  those  district*.  On  the 
him  against  his  brother,  ZylHcta*  (Memnon,  ap.  Phot,  mountainous  (Flor.  ii,  12),  but  fruitful  (Stral>o,  xii,  M7) 
Cod.  224,  p.  374),  B.C.  cir.  270.    Having  accomplished   table-land  lictween  the  Sangarius  and  the  Halys,  the 


this  object,  they  were  unwilling  to  retrace  their  steps ; 
and,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  fresh  hordes 
from  Europe,  they  overran  Bithynia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  and  supported  themselves  by  predatory 
excursions,  or  by  imposts  exacted  from  the  native 
chiefs.  Antiochus  I,  king  of  Syria,  took  his  title  of 
Soter  in  consequence  of  his  victory  over  them.  After 
the  lapse  of  forty  years,  Att.ilus  I,  king  of  Pergamus, 
succeeded  in  checking  their  nomadic  habits,  mid  con- 
fined them  to  a  fixed  territory  within  the  general  geo- 
graphical limits,  to  which  the  name  of  Calatia  was 
permanently  given.  The  Galatians  still  found  vent 
for  their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring  them- 
selves out  a*  mercenary  soldiers.  This  is  doubtless 
the  explanation  of  2  Slacc.  viii,  20,  which  refers  to 
some  struggle  of  the  Seleucid  princes  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Galatians  were  engiiged.  In  Josephus  (  War, 
i,  20,  3)  we  find  some  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  in 


Galatians  were  still  settled  in  their  three  tribes,  the 
Tectosages,  the  Tolistoltogii,  and  the  Trocmi,  the  first 
of  which  is  identical  in  name  with  a  tribe  fan  iliar  to 
us  in  the  history  of  Gaul,  as  distributed  over  the  Cc- 
vennes  near  Toulouse  (Ciesar,  StU.  Gall  iv,  24  ;  comp. 
Jablonsky,  De  lingua  I.ycwnica,  p.  23  Fq.).  The  three 
capitals  were  respeeth  ely  Tavium,  Pcssinus,  and  An- 
cyra. The  last  of  these  (the  modern  Angora)  was  the 
.centre  of  the  roads  of  the  district,  and  may  he  regard- 
ed as  the  metropolis  of  the  Galatians.  These  Eastern 
Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient  character,  and 
something  of  their  ancient  language.  At  least  Jerome 
says  that  in  his  day  the  same  language  might  be  heard 
at  Ancyra  as  at  Treves:  and  he  is  a  good  witness,  for 
he  himself  had  been  at  Treves.  The  prevailing  speech, 
however,  of  the  district  was  Greek  (Livy,  xxxvii,  8; 
xxxviii,  12;  Flor.  ii,  11;  see  Spunheim,  ad  Callim. 
Ikl.  184).    Hence  the  Galatians  were  called  Crillo- 


Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  in  the  same  character  !  gra-ci  (Manlius  in  I.ivy,  xxxviii,  17).  The  inscriptions 
for  Herod  the  Gre^t.  Meanwhile  the  wars  had  been  found  at  Am-yra  are  Greek,  and  Paul  wrote  bis  epistle 
taking  place  which  brought  all  tbe  countries  round  in  Greek.  (See  Pttmjf  ('yrlopndui,  s.  v.  Celtw,  Gala- 
the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  within  the  range  of  the  tia;  Mannert's  Giotjrnphir  der  Grin-hen  und  liwntr,  vi, 
Roman  power.  The  Galati.ins  fought  on  the  side  of  3,  ch.  4;  Merleker's  Ishvbuch  der  llistoiitthc^njtara- 
Antiochus  at  Magnesia.    In  the  Mithridatic  wnr  they   tiren  Ge  ft  aj'hie,  iv,  1,  p.  2*4.) 

fought  on  both  sides.  Of  the  three  principal  tribes!  It  is  diflietilt,  nt  first  sight,  to  determine  in  what  sense 
(Strabo,  xiii,  4211).  the  Trocmi  (Tn.'r/ioi)  settled  in  the  I  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T., 


part  of  Calatia,  near  the  lianks  of  the  Halys; 


or  whether  nlwavs  in  the 


In  the  Acts  of 


the  Tectosages  (Tanwrtytc)  in  the  country  round  An-  the  Ajmstles  the  journeys  of  Paul  through  the  district 
cyra  ;  and  the  Tollstolaigii  (Te>X«Tro,iioyioi)  in  the  are  mentioned  in  very  general  terms.  We  are  simply 
south-western  parts  near  Pessinus.  They  retained  told  (Acts  xvi,  6  i  that  on  his  second  missionary  circuit 
their  independence  till  the  year  B.C.  18!»,  when  they  ,  he  went  w  ith  Silas  and  Timothcus  "  through  Phrygia 
were  brought  under  the  power  of  Rome  by  the  pro-  !  and  the  region  of  Galatia"  (c«<i  riv  ■fyivytay  kui  ri> 
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TaXaTun'/v  \iopat>).  From  the  Epistle,  indeed,  we  have 
this  supplementary  information,  that  an  attack  of  sick- 
new  (ct  uttHnmav  ti}c  <racpu{,-,  Ga).  iv,  13)  detained  him 
among  the  Galatians,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  also  that  he  wu*  re- 
ceived by  them  with  extraordinary  fervor  (ih.  14,  lb)  ; 
but  this  does  not  inform  us  of  the  route  which  he  took. 
So  on  the  third  circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii,  2:5) 
as  "  going  over  all  the  country  of  Galuti*  and  Phrygia 
in  order" (t%itf>\nfjt vo^  KaOiltfc  rt)t>  PaAiirnrf/v  \utpttv 
koi  Qpvymv).  We  know  from  the  first  Kpi.-tle  to  the 
Corinthians  that  on  this  journey  Paul  was  occupied 
with  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea, 
and  that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on  the  subject 
(ti*T*7f>  i  iintZu  role  rrrAn<r»a«t;  ri)c  I'aAorioc,  1  Cor. 
xvi,  1 ) ;  but  here  again  we  are  in  doubt  a*  to  the  places 
which  he  bad  visited.  We  oltserve  that  the  ''church- 
es1'of  Galatia  are  mentioned  here  in  the  plural,  as  in 
the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  themselves 
(Gal.  i,  2).  From  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer 
that  he  visited  several  parts  of  the  district,  instead  of 
residing  a  long  time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great 
central  church,  as  at  Epbesus  and  Corinth.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  phrase  »)  PaAariK'/  \*jpa,  used  in 
both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  mentioned  first  in 
one  case,  and  second  in  the  other,  we  should  suppose 
that  the  order  of  the  journey  was  different  on  the  two 
occasions.  Phrygia  also  being  n<«t  the  name  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  but  simply  an  ethnographical  term,  it 
is  natural  to  conclude  that  Galatia  is  used  here  by 
Luke  iu  the  same  general  way.  In  confirmation  of 
his  view,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii,  9, 
10,  whore  the  enumeration  is  ethnographical  rather 
than  political,  Phrygia  is  mentioned,  and  not  Galatia, 
while  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  i,  1,  2, 
where  each  geographical  term  is  the  name  of  u  prov- 
ince (see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  i,  2-1:5). 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatiuns  was  probably  written 
very  soon  after  Paul's  second  visit  to  them."    Its  ab- 
ruptness and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its  tone,  arc 
caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from  the  doctrine 
which  the  apostle  had  taught  them,  and  which  ut  first 
they  had  received  so  willingly.    It  is  w>  fancy  if  we 
see  in  this  fickleness  a  specimen  of  that  "  impetuous, 
mobile,  impressible  spirit"  which  Thierry  marks  as 
characteristic  of  the  Gaulish  race  (/list,  de*  Ga%tUiisy 
Introd.  iv,  v).   From  Joscphu*  (.4 nt.  xvi,  G,  2)  wc  know 
that  many  Jews  were  settled  in  Galatii,  but  Gal.iv,8 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Paul's  converts  were 
mostly  Gentiles.    The  view  advocated  by  Bottger 
(Sckaupla  z  dcr  Wirksamktil  tie*  AptsteU  Paulas,  p. 
28-30,  and  the  third  of  his  Beitragr,  p.  l-o)  is  that  the 
Galatia  of  the  Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district 
between  Derlte  and  Colossae,  i.  e.  the  extreme  southern 
frontier  of  the  Roman  province.   On  this  view  the  visit 
alluded  to  by  the  apostle  took  place  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary circuit,  and  the  aiQivna  of  Gal.  iv,  1.1  is  identi- 
fied with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at  I.ystrn  (Acts  xiv, 
19).    Geographically  this  is  not  impossible,  though  it 
seems  unlikely  that  regions  called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia 
in  one  place  should  be  called  Galatia  in  another.  Bott- 
ger a  geography,  however,  is  connected  with  a  theory 
concerning  the  date  of  the  Epistle  (see  Riickert,  in  his 
Mogtz.f'ir  Ktrgrtt,  i,  98  sq.),  and  for  the  determination 
of  thU  jK>int  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Gai.a- 
tla xh.  Tit  k  ErtHTLR  To  THE.  (See  Schmidt.  De  (itili- 
ru[Ilfeld.  1748,  17841;  Mynstcr,  Klein*  tht.d.  Sckrf. 
p.  W)  sq. ;  C«  llarii  AVrtV.  ii.  173sq.;  Forbiger.  AlteGr,*,. 
11,361  sq. ;  Hofmann.  Dt  Gnl  itio  Anfiqiut  [ Lips.  17.fi] : 
Wernsdorf,  t>  repull.  littlatar.  [Nuriinb.  1743]  •  Ham- 
ilton, .4  sia  A/.W,  i,  379). 

Gala'tian  (r«Aor»/c).  the  patri.il  designation  (1 
viii,  2 ;  2  Mace,  viii,  20 ;  Gal.  Hi,  1)  of  an  inhab- 
of  Galatia  (q.  v.). 

GALATIANS,  Epistle  to  the,  the  fourth  in  or- 


der of  the  Pauline  epistles  of  the  X.  T.,  entitled  sim- 
ply, according  to  the  best  MSS.  (*ee  Tischendorf,  A*.  7'. 
ad"  loc.),  a-pot  PaAurac.  (Sec  the  Mtrcersburq  AWip, 
Jan.  18(51.) 

I.  Authorship.— With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or 
respectability  has  expressed  anv  doubts.  Its  Pauline 
origin  is  attested  not  only  by  the  superscription  which 
it  bears  (i,  1),  if  this  be  genuine,  but  also  by  frequent 
allusions  in  the  course  of  it  to  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  (com p.  i.  13-23;  ii,  1-14).  It  is  corroborated 
also  by  the  style,  tone,  and  content*  of  the  epistle, 
which  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  those  of  the  apos- 
tle's other  writings.  The  testimony  of  the  early 
Church  on  this  subject  is  most  decided  and  unanimous 
(see  Lardner,  Work*,  vol.  ii).  Besides  express  refer- 
ences to  the  epistle  (Ircnasus,  liter.  Hi,  7,  2 ;  v,  21, 1 ; 
Tertullian,  De  Prwtcr.  cb.  CO,  <*/.),  we  have  one  or  two 
direct  citations  found  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tolic fathers  (Polyc.  ad  Phil,  ch.  8),  and  several  appar- 
ent allusions  (see  Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  318  sq.).  The 
attempt  of  Bruno  Bauer  (Kritik  der  Pimlin.  Hriefe. 
Berlin,  I860)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation  of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans  and 
to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer  with  a 
contempt  and  a  severity  ( I 'urredt,  p.  vii ;  EirUat.  p.  8) 
which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  are  completely 
deserved. 

II.  Occasion,  etc.— The  parties  to  whom  thu  charac- 
teristic letter  was  addressed  are  descrilted  in  the  epis- 
tle itself  as  "the  churches  of  Galatia"  (i,  2;  coin  p.  iii, 
1)  in  Asia  Minor,  otherwise  called  Gallognecia  (Stra- 
bo,  xii,  6tl«)— a  province  that  bore  iu  its  name  its  well- 
founded  claim  to  a  Gallic  or  Celtic  origin  (Pausanius. 
i,  4\  and  that  now,  after  an  establishment,  first  by 
predatory  conquest,  and  subsequently  by  recognition 
but  limitation  at  the  hands  of  neighl>oriiig  rulers 
(Strabo,  I  c. ;  Pausanias,  iv,  6),  could  date  an  occu- 
pancy, though  not  an  independence,  extending  to  mora 
than' three  hundred  years;  the  first  subjection  of  Ga- 
lutia  to  the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  B.C.  189 
(Livy,  xxx viii,  16  sq.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with 
territorial  additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  province  in 
A.D.  2G.  See  Galatia.  Into  this  district  the  Gospel 
was  first  introduced  by  Paul  himself  (Acts  xvi,  6;  Gal. 
i,  8 ;  iv,  13,  19).  Churches  were  then  also  probably 
formed,  for  on  revisiting  this  district  some  time  after 
his  first  vl*it  it  is  mentioned  that  he  "strengthened 
the  disciples"  (Acta  xviii,  23).  These  churches  seem 
to  have  been  composed  prinei|>ally  of  converts  directly 
from  heathenism  (ch.  iv,  8),  but  partly,  also,  of  Jewish 
converts,  l»th  pure  Jews  and  proselytes.  I'nlrappilv, 
the  latter,  not  thoroughly  emancipated  from  early 
opinions  and  prepossessions,  or  prolvbly  influenced  by 
Judaizing  teachers  who  had  visited  these  churches, 
had  been  seized  with  a  zealous  desire  to  incorporate 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  (especially  cir- 
cumcision, ch.  v,  2,  11, 12;  vi,  12  sq.)  with  the  spirit- 
ual truths  and  simple  ordinances  of  Christianity.  (Seo 
Cruse,  De  sUitu  (ialatnntm,  etc.,  liafn.  1722.)  So  ac- 
tive had  this  |>arty  lieen  in  disseminating  their  views 
on  this  head  through  the  churches  of  Galatia,  that  the 
majority  at  least  of  the  members  had  been  seduced  to- 
adopt  them  (i,  6;  iii,  1,  etc.).  To  thu  result  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  previous  religions  conceptions  of  the  Ga- 
lstians  contributed  ;  for.  accustomed  to  the  worship  of 
Cyhele.  which  they  had  learned  from  their  neigblior* 
the  Phrygians,  and  to  theosophistic  doctrines  with 
which  that  worship  was  associated,  they  wonld  Ik>  tho 
more  readily  induced  to  l>elieve  that  the  fulness  of 
Christianity  could  alone  be  developed  through  the  sym- 
bolical adumbrations  of  an  elaborate  cereimnial  (Nean- 
der.  Ajnstolitchr*  ZeitaUrr,1\\  edit.  p.4<>0).  It  would 
seem  that  on  his  last  visit  to  this  region,  Paul  found 
the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  t«  work  in  the  church- 
es of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then  warned  them  against 
it  in  language  of  the  most  decided  character  (comp.  i, 
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Galatia.  It  is  true,  a*  has  l<een  urged  (?ee  especially 
Conyheare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistle*  <f  St.  /W, 
ii,  1:52),  that  ovrm  Tu\i<t>c,  in  this  verse  may  mean  "ro 
qvicLly"  as  well  as  "so  <oo»;"  but  the  abruptness  of 
the  a|Mt*tle's  statement  appears  to  us  rather  to  fovnr 
the  latU-r  rendering;  for,  as  a  complaint  of  tbr  qvici- 


9 ;  t,  3).  From  some  passages  in  this  epistle  (e.  g.  i, 
11-24 ;  ii,  1  -'21)  it  would  appear  also  that  insinuations 
had  been  disseminated  among  the  Galathn  churches 
to  the  effect  that  Paul  was  not  a  divinely-commission- 
ed apostle,  but  only  a  messenger  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  that  Peter  and  he  were  at  variance  upon  the 

subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  rites  to  Christian-  I  nets  of  thehr  change  respected  the  manner  in  which  it 
ity ;  and  that  Paul  himself  was  not  at  all  times  so  had  been  made,  and  as  the  apostle  could  I  e  aware  of 
strenuously  opposed  to  those  rites  as  he  had  chosen  to  that  only  by  report,  and  as  it  was  a  matter  on  vliirh 
he  among  the  Galatians.  Of  th is  state  of  things  intel-  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
ligencc  having  been  conveyed  to  the  apostle,  he  wrote  and  them,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  the^nmaVrf 
this  epistle  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  pre-  !  such  a  charge  should  be  stated ;  whereas  if  the  com- 
tensions  and  conduct,  of  counteracting  the  influence  :  plaint  merely  related  to  the  shortness  ©f  time  during 
of  these  false  views,  and  of  recalling  the  Gulatians  to  j  which,  after  the  a|>ostle  had  been  among  thcro,  tbpy 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  which  they  had  received. 
The  imjwrtance  of  the  case  was  probably  the  reason 


had  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  a  mere  allusion  to 
it  was  sufficient,  as  it  was  a  matter  not  admitting  «f 
any  diversity  of  opinion.  We  should  consider.  also,  the 
obvious  fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle  as  an  evidence  that 
he  had  but  lately  left  them. 

The  question,  however,  still  remains,  which  of  the 
two  visits  of  Paul  to  GaL  tia  mentioned  in  the  Arti 
was  it  after  which  this  epistle  was  written  ?  In  reply 
to  this,  Michaelis  and  some  others  maintain  that  it  wit 
the  first ,  but  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  they  spp*** 


why  the  apostle  put  himself  to  the  great  labor  of  writ- 
ing this  epistle  with  his  own  hand  (vi,  11). 

1 1 1.  Time  and  Place  of  IV riting. — On  the  date  of  this 
epistle  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  (See  Fisch- 
er, De  tempore  ovo  (p.  wl  G.  scripta  fuerit,  Longns.  1808; 
Keil,  De  tempore,  etc.,  in  his  Oputc.  acad.  p.  351  sq. ; 
also  L'eb.  d.&it.  etc.,  in  Tzschirner's  AnaUk/en,  iii,2, 
66  sq. ;  Niemeyer.  De  ttmpore,  etc.,  Gott.  1827;  t'lrich, 
Ueb.  d.  Abfassunozeit.  etc.,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit. 

1836,  p.  448  sq.).  Marcion  held  this  to  be  the  earliest '  to  have  unaccountably  overlooked  the  apostle's  [ 
of  Paul's  letters  (Epiphunius,  adv.  Hare*,  xlii,  9);  and  i  seology  (iv,  lit),  where  he  speaks  of  circomsUroM 
Tertullian  is  generally  supposed  to  favor  the  same  connected  with  his  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the 
opinion,  from  his  speaking  of  Paul's  zeal  against  Juda-  Gulatians.  to  irponttor,  the  formtr  time,  an  expression 
Ism  displayed  in  this  epistle  as  characteristic  of  his  I  e-  which  clearly  indicates  that  at  the  period  this  epbtle 
ing  yet  a  neophyte  (adv.  Marc,  i,  2<>);  though  to  us  it  was  written,  Paul  had  been  at  least  firtVe  in  Galatis. 
does  not  appear  that  in  this  passage  Tertullian  is  re-  :  On  these  grounds  it  is  probable  that  the  apostle  vote 
ferring  at  all  to  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  but  only  to  and  dispatched  this  epistle  not  long  after  he  had  kft 
Paul's  personal  intercourse  with  Peter  and  other  of  '  Galatia  for  the  second  time,  and  perhaps  » hilst  be 
the  apostles  mentioned  by  him  in  the  epistle  (ii,  9  14).  was  residing  at  F.phesii*  (comp.  Acts  xviii,  23;  .\ix.l 
Michaclis  also  has  given  his  suffrage  in  favor  of  a  date  sq.).  i.  e.  A.D.  61.  The  apostle  would  in  that  cttr 
earlier  than  that  of  the  apostle's  second  visit  to  Gala-  I  have  twen  easily  aide  to  receive  tidings  of  his  GaU- 
tia,  and  very  shortly  after  that  of  his  first.  Koppe's  tiun  converts;  the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  wlinh 
view  (.Voe.  Test,  vi,  7)  is  the  same,  though  he  supposes  he  personally  warned  them,  would  have  l«en  fresh  ia 
the  apostle  to  have  preached  in  Gtlatin  before  the  visit  |  his  thoughts ;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warning* 
mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts  xvi,  0.  and  which  is  usual-  i  were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  aro»ttdic 
ly  reckoned  his  first  visit  to  that  district.  Others, 
auain,  such  as  Mill  (Proleg.  in  A"o*.  Test.  p.  4\  Calo- 
vius  (Hiblia  Itln*t.  iv,  620),  and,  more  recently,  Sohra- 
der  {Per  A  p.  Pavlus,  i.  22C),  place  the  date  of  this  epis- 
tle nt  a  late  period  of  the  apostle's  life :  the  lust,  in- 
deed, advocates  the  date  assigned  in  the  Greek  MSS., 
and  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  which  announce 

that  it  was  "  written  from  Rome"  during  the  apostle's  1  whether  Paul  would  have  used  the  vague  expression, 
imprisonment  there.  Rut  this  subscription  is  of  very  1  ''all  the  brethren."  without  naming  them,  had  it  not 
little  critical  authority,  and  seems  in  even'  way  im-  ,  been  that  the  parties  in  question  were  those  hy  whom 
probable ;  it  was  not  unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  he  had  been  accompanied  on  his  first  visit  to  Galatia, 
reference  of  the  expressions  in  oh.  vi,  17  to  the  suffer-  viz.  Silas  and  Timothy,  and,  "  perhaps,  some  others." 
ings  of  imprisonment.  See  Alford,  Prolegomena,  p.  j  The  answer  to  this  obviously  is  that,  hud  Paul  refer- 
459.  Lightfoot  (Journal  of  Sacred  and  Class.  Phi'ot.  |  red  in  this  expression  to  these  individuals,  who  mere 
Jan.  18o7)  urges  the  probability  of  its  having  l>eon 
written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the 


authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  fresh  arrivtl 
of  Judaizing  teacheis,  it  is  then  that  he  would  hare 
written,  as  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the  m<  ment.  in  th©** 
terms  of  earnest  and  almost  impassioned  wrarnirg  that 
so  noticeably  mark  this  epistle.  The  reasons  which 
Michaelis  urges  for  an  earlier  date  are  of  no  weight. 
He  appeals,  in  the  first  place,  to  chap,  i,  2,  and  asb 


known  to  the  Gal.itians,  he  was  much  more  likclr.cn 
that  very  account,  to  have  named  them  than  otherwise: 
and  besides,  the  expression  "all  the  brethren  thsUr* 
with  me"  is  much  more  naturally  understood  of  a  ton- 
sideralde  number  of  persons,  such  as  the  elders  of  th* 
church  at  Ephesus,  than  of  tiro  persons,  and  Kiperiaft 
some  others."  Again,  he  urges  the  fact  that.  ■> oat 
the  time  of  Paul  s  first  visit  to  Gulutia.  Asia  Minor 
was  full  of  zealots  for  the  law,  and  that  conscqurntl.r 
it 


Romans,  and  finds  it  very  unlikely  thut  two  epistles 
so  nearly  allied  in  subject  and  line  of  argument  should 
have  ltecn  separated  in  order  of  composition  by  the  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  He  would  therefore  as- 
sign Corinth  as  the  place  where  the  epi«tle  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  three  months  that  the  apostle  staid  there 
(Acts  xx,  2, 3)  a«  the  exact  period.  Rut  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  epi*tle  to  the  Galntians  is  compared  with  it  is  easier  to  account  for  the  seduction  of  the  G-la- 
that  to  the  Romans,  the  similarity  between  the  two  tians  at  this  period  than  at  a  later.  Rut  the  passig* 
is  such  as  rather  to  suggest  that  the  latter  is  a  devel-  to  which  Michaelis  refers  in  support  of  this  assertion 
opment  at  a  later  period,  and  in  a  more  systematic  1  (Acts  xv,  1)  simply  informs  us  that  certain  Judaiiiag 
form,  of  thoughts  more  hastily  thrown  out  to  meet  a  teachers  visited  Anttoch,  and  gives  us  no  informatun 
pressing  emergency  in  the  former.  The  majority  of  whatever  as  to  the  time  when  such  zealots  entered 
interpreters,  however,  concur  in  a  medium  view  be-  Asia  Minor.  In  fine,  he  lays  grpat  stress  on  the  cir- 
tween  these  extremes,  and  fix  the  date  of  this  epistle  cum  stance  that  Paul,  in  recapitulating  the  history  of 
at  some  time  shortly  after  the  apostle's  second  visit  to  his  own  life  in  the  first  and  second  chapters,  bring* 
Galatia.  From  the  apostle's  abrupt  exclamation  in  the  narrative  down  only  to  the  period  of  the  confer- 
cbap.  i,  6,  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  *o  soon  removed  from  ence  at  Jerusalem,  the  reason  of  which  is  to  be  found, 
him  that  called  you,"  etc.",  it  seems  just  to  infer  that  he  thinks,  in  the  fact  that  this  epistle  was  written  so 
he  wrote  this  epistle  not  very  long  after  he  had  left ;  soon  after  that  event  that  nothing  of  moment  had  swb- 
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aeqoently  occurred  to  the  apostle's  history.  But,  even  •  consistency  (ii,  11-21).  In  the  second  part  (iii,  iv), 
admitting  that  the  period  referred  to  in  this  second  which  is  polemical,  having  been  led  to  refer  to  his  zeal 
chapter  was  that  of  the  conference  mentioned  Acta  xv  for  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God 
(though  thin  U  much  doubted  by  many  writers  of  note),  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  apostle  now  enters  at  large 
the  reason  assigned  by  Michaelis  for  Paul's  carrying  upon  the  illustration  and  defence  of  this  cardinal  truth 
the  narrative  of  his  life  no  futther  than  this  cannot  be  i  of  Christianity.  He  appeals  to  the  former  experience 
admitted ;  for  it  overlooks  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  of  the  Galatians,  and  urges  specially  the  doctrine  of 
furnishing  that  narrative,  which  was  certainly  not  to  I  justilication,  as  evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii. 
deliver  himself  of  a  piece  of  mere  autobiographical  de-  I  1  5),  the  case  of  Abraham  (iii,  6-1)),  the  fact  of  the  law 
tail,  hut  to  show  from  certain  leading  incidents  in  hi*  involving  a  curse,  from  which  Christ  has  freed  ns  (iii, 
early  apostolic  life  how  from  the  fir.-t  he  h  id  claimed  !  10-14),  and,  lastly,  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii, 
and  exercised  an  independent  apostolic  authority,  and  15  18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  law  (iii, 
how  hia  rights  in  this  respect  had  l>cen  admitted  by  j  19-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and  baptism 
the  pillars  of  the  Church,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  i  into  him  had  fully  come  (iii,  25-29).  All  this  the 
For  this  purpose  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  nurra-  j  apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of  the  nonage  of  an 
tive  should  be  brought  down  to  a  lower  date  than  the  j  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under  the  law :  they  were 
period  when  Paul  went  forth  as  the  apostle  of  the  now  eons  and  inheritors  (iv,  1-7);  why,  then,  were 
Gentiles,  formally  recognised  as  such  by  the  other  they  now  turning  back  to  bondage  (iv,  K-ll)?  They 
apostles  of  Christ,  once  treated  the  apostle  very  differently  (iv,  12-16); 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  a  date  earlier  than  A.D.  50  now  they  pay  court  to  others,  and  awaken  feelings  of 
suppose  that  the  persons  addressed  under  the  name  of  serious  mistrust  (iv,  17-20) ;  and  yet,  with  all  their  ap- 
Galatians  were  not  the  inhabitants  of  Gal.itia  proper,  proval  of  the  law,  they  show  that  they  do  not  under* 
but  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  (Acts  xlv,  C),  since  among  stand  its  deeper  and  more  allegorical  meanings  (iv,  21 
the  seven  districts  into  which  Asia  Minor  was  divided  -31).  In  the  third  part  (v,  vi).  which  ia  hortatory  and 
by  the  Romans  the  name  of  Lycaonia  does  not  occur ;  t  admonitory,  the  Galatians  are  exhorted  to  stand  fust  in 
the  latter  therefore,  with  its  cities  of  Derhe  and  Lys-  their  freedom,  and  beware  that  they  make  not  void  their 
tra,  must  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Gala-  1  union  with  Christ  (v,  1-6):  their  perverters,  at  any 
tia,  as  indeed  Pliny  {flist.  AW.  v,  27  )  makes  it  a  part  rate,  shall  be  punished  ( v,  7  12).  The  real  fulfilment 
thereof.  (See  Schmidt,  he  Calatis,  etc.,  Ilefeld.  1748.)  of  the  law  is  love  (v,  13  15)  :  the  works  of  tbs  Spirit 
It  is  urged,  in  addition,  that,  while  copious  details  are  j  are  what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
given  in  Acts  xiv  respecting  the  founding  of  the  Ly-  i  what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v,  16-26). 
caonian  churches,  the  first  mention  of  Galatia  (Acts  The  apostle  further  exhorts  the  spiritual  to  be  forbeor- 
xvi.  6)  is  merely  to  the  effect  that  Paul  passed  through  ing  (vi,  1-5),  the  taught  to  be  liberal  to  their  teach- 
that  country.  On  these  grounds  Paulu<,  Ulrich  {Stud,  i  crs,  and  to  remember  that  as  they  sowed  so  would  they 
und  Krit.  1836),  Bottger.  and  others  hold  that  under  reap  (vi,  6-10).  Then,  after  a  noticeable  recapiiula- 
thc  term  irfoi x^pov,  "  the  region  round  about"  (Acts  <  tion,  and  a  contrast  between  his  own  conduct  and 
xiv,  6i,  G  tlatia  must  be  included;  and  therefore  they  that  of  the  false  teachers  (vi,  11-16),  and  an  affecting 
put  Iwick  the  composition  of  the  epistle  to  a  date  ante-  entreaty  that  they  would  trouble  him  no  more  (vi,  17), 
rior  to  the  apostolic  council  (Acts  xv).  It  ia  certain,  .  the  apostle  concludes  with  his  usual  benediction  (  vi, 
however,  that  Luke  did  not  follow  tba  Roman  divi-  18). 

siun  into  provinces  (which,  moreover,  was  frequently  j  V.  Commentaries, — The  following  are  special  exe- 
changed),  necuuse  he  specially  mentions  Lycaonia,  gctical  helps  on  the  whole  of  this  epistle,  the  most 
which  was  no  province,  and  distinguishes  it  from  Go-  important  lieing  designated  by  an  asterisk  [*]prefixed : 
latia.  As  to  the  latter  point,  no  valid  inferences  can  Victorious, Coran»*^«rii  (in  Mai,  Script.  Vet.  HI,  ii,  1); 
be  drawn  from  the  coin |>aru tive  silence  of  the  inspired  Jerome,  Commentarii  (in  Opp.  vii,  867;  Opp.  tttppos. 
history  upon  the  details  of  Paul's  labors  in  particular  [  xi,979);  Augustine,  F.rpotitio (in  Opp.iv,  124k);  Chry. 
place*,  provided  his  presence  there  is  clearly  record-  ;  sostom,  Comnuntaritu  (in  Opp.  x,  779;  also  Erasmi 
ed,  although  in  brief  terms.  There  seems,  therefore,  Opp.  viii,  267,  tr.  in  Lib.  of  fathers,  Oxf.  1*40,  vol.  vi, 
no  reason  to  depart  from  the  common  opinion  that  the  .  8vo);  Cramer,  Catena  (vol.  vi);  Claudius  Taur.,  Com- 
apostle's./iVrft  visit  is  recorded  in  Acts  xvi,  6;  and  con- '  ntrnfurius  (in  BXtl.  }fax.  Pair.  xiv.  13!>) ;  Aquinas,  Er~ 
aequently  the  epistle  must  have  been  written  sulisc-  pnsitio  (in  Opp.  vii);  *  Luther,  Commmturiua  (Lips, 
quently  to  the  council  (Acts  xv).  With  this,  too,  the  1519,  4 to,  and  often  since;  also  in  Opp.  iii,  1,  etc. ;  tr. 
references  in  the  epistle  itself  Itest  agree.  The  visit  to  I«omlon,  1807. 1H35,  8vo) ;  also  his  fuller  Commenturius 
Jerusalem  alluded  to  in  chap.  ii,l  10,  is,  on  the  hot  (Vitemb.  and  Hag.  1535,  8vo.  and  later;  both  works 
grounds,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Acts  xv  aI*o  in  Germ,  often);  Bugenhagen,  Annotation**  (Ba- 
(A.D.  47);  and  the  apostlu  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  of  >  sil.  1525,  8vo);  Megandcr,  Commmtarius  (Tigur.  1533, 
the  paat.     See  Pail.  8vo);  Scripandus,  Commentaria  (in  his  work  on  Ro- 

IV.  Content*. — The  epistle  consists  of  three  part-,  mans,  Lugd.  1541,  8vo;  also  separately,  Antw.  1565, 
In  thvjirst  part  (i,  ii),  which  is  apologetic,  Paul  vindi-  8vo,  and  later) ;  Calvin,  Commentarius  et  .Srmows 
caics  hi*  own  apostolic  authority  and  independence  as  (both  in  Opp. ;  the  former  tr.  Edinb.  185I,  8vo;  the 
a  directly-commissioned  ambassador  of  Christ  to  men,  latter,  I.ond.  1574,  4to);  Meyer,  A'lnotatvm ■■$  (Berne, 
and  especially  to  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  race.  After  |  1546,  Hanov.  1602, 8vo);  Sarcor,  AdnoUit  one*  (Frank- 
an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his  direct  appoint-  !  fort,  1 542,  8vo);  Salmeron,  Disputntionrs  (in  Opp.  xv); 
raent  by  heaven  is  distinctly  asserted  (i,  l),  and  n  brief  .  Major,  Enarratio  (Vitemb.  1 560,  8vo;  ol«o  in  German, 
doxology  (i,  5),  the  apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  ib.  eod.);  Musculus,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1561,  1569. 
at  the  speedy  lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  fol.);  Cogelerus,  Solutiones  (Vitemb.  156I,  8vo);  Chy- 
how  he  hart  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  trasus,  Enarratio  (Franc.  156H,  8vo) ;  Ilcshusius,  Cow- 
preached  to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  an.tth-  j  m  nturius  (Helmut.  1579,  8vc>);  Wigand,  Adnotationes 
i-una  (i,  6  10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  m  -n,  (Vitemb.  1580;  Lips.  1506,  8vo);  <iryna?its.  Analysis 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i,  11-14),  and  us  his  actual  (Basil.  1583,  4to);  Cornerus,  Commentarius  [after  l.u- 
history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i,  15-24),  con-  thcr]  (Heidelb.  1583, 8vo);  Prime,  Expo  fit  (<  )xf«rd, 
vincingly  proved.  When  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  it !  1587,  8vo) ;  Heilbrunner,  Cimmentarius  (Lnniug.  15!>1, 
was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the  apostles,  but  on  a  spe-  8vo);  Perkins,  Commentary  (in  Worts,  ii.  163;  Cambr. 
cial  mission,  which  resulted  in  his  being  formally  ao-  1601,  Ix>n<l.  1608;  in  Latin,  Genev.  1611,  2  vols,  fol.); 
credited  by  them  (ii,  1  -10) ;  nay,  more,  when  Peter  1  Rollock,  A  nalytis  (London,  1602,  Geneva,  1603,  8vo) ; 
dissembled  in  his  communion  with  Gentiles,  he  re- I  Hoe,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1605,  4to)  ;  Winckelmann, 
baked  him.  and  demonstrated  the  danger  of  such  in-  !  Commentarius  (Giess.  1608,  8vo);  Weinrich,  Erp»dtia 
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(Lips.  1610,  4to);  Betuleius,  Paraphrasis  (Halle,  1012,  I 
1617, 8vo) ;  Battus,  Commentarii ( ( iryphisen.  1613, 4to) ; 
Lyser.  Analysis  (Lips.  1616,  4to)j  Pareus,  Commenla- 
rius  (Hcidchi.  1621,  4to;  also  in  i>pp.  iii);  Orell,  Com- 
minturius  (Kaeonigi,  1628,  8vo;  also  in  ()pp.  i,  3711); 
Coutzen,  Commrntatius  (Col.  and  Mog.  1631,  folio); 
Himniel,  Commentarius  (.lenn,  1611,  4to);  Lithmann, 
li'S/jnjffir  ( Cpsal.  1641,  4  to);  Wcinmann,  ExerciUU'.on*$ 
(Altorf.  16-17,  4to);  Terser,  Analysis  (V\nA.  1649, 4to); 
Lushington,  Commentary  (Ixmd.  1650,  fol.);  Cocccius, 
OaWWHteHai  (Opp.  v.);  also  ErjU-'calio  («A.  xii,  ; 
Feurtmrn,  £r/>o«>io(i;iess.  165:1, 1669, 4 to);  Chemnitz, 
Coll'ffium  (Jen.  1666.  1663,  4to);  'Kunudus,  InXjmlati- 
ones  (Vitemb.  1668,  4to) ;  Ferguson,  ErjiosiHon  (Edinb. 
1657,  Lund.  1841,  8vo);  Lagus,  Commentatio  (Gryph. 
1664,  4t<-);  •Stolberg,  Iscfumes  (Vitemb.  1667,  4to); 
K ron nave r,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1670,  4 to)  ;  Mommas, 
Meditatumes  (Hag.  1678.  8vo) ;  Van  der  Waeyen,  Vrrk- 
lanring  (Lebard.  16X2,  ><vo :  also  in  Latin,  Franecker, 
1681,  4to);  *Steengnicht.  Vitlegging  (Ench.  1688,  4to); 
•Schmid,  Commentatio  (Kilon.  1690,  Hamb.  1696, 1704, 
4to) ;  Uydt  kker,  »i»  ep.  ad  Gal.  (Tr.  ud  Kh.  1694,  8vo) ; 
•Akershwt,  an  de  Gal.  (Leyd.  1695,  4to;  in  German, 
Brem.  16W,  4to);  *Spener,  Erklarung  (P.  a.  M.  1677, 
1714,  4to);  Aurivilius,  Animadrersionts  (Halle,  1702, 
4to) ;  Locke,  Paraphrase.  (Lond.  1705, 17"3,  4to) ;  Wei- 
sius,  Commmtarius  (Helmst.  1705,  4to);  Mayer,  Disser- 
tations (Gryph.  1709,  8v.») ;  Van  Dyck,  Aanmerking 
(Amst.  171<»*  fevo);  Boston,  Paraphrase  (in  Works,  vi, 
240) ;  Hazevoct,  Verklaariug  (Leyd.  1720,  4to)  ;  Vitrin- 
ga,  De  br.  an  d.  Gal.  (Franeq.  1728,  4to);  *Plevier, 
V'trklaarmg  (Leyden,  17518,  4to);  Kamhach,  Erklarung 
(Gits*.  1739, 4t.  );  Murf  iv,  Erklarung (Lips.  1739, 8vo); 
Weasel,  Ommtntarius  (L.  Bat.  1750,  4to);  Hoffmann, 
Introdvctio  (Lips.  1750,  4to)  ;  *Struensee,  Erklarung 
(Flensb.  1764, 4to);  Baumgarten,  Auslegttng(Hti\.  1767, 
4to);  Michaclis,  Anmerk.  (2d  ed.  (jotting.  1769,  4to); 
Zacharia,  Erklar.  (Gotting.  1770,  «vo);  Moldenhnuer, 
Erklarung  (Hamb.  1773, 8v<>) ;  Cramer,  Vertuch  (in  the 
firitrdge  zu  lUford,  i,  112  sq.);  Chandler,  Paraphrase 
(London,  1777,  4to);  Welter,  Anmerkungen  (Lpz.  1778. 
8vo);  Semler,  Panrphrasu  (Hal.  1779,  8vo) ;  Lavater, 
L'm$chreibung  (in  Pfenniger's  Mugm.  i,  S3 -72);  Ric- 
caltonn,  Notrs  (in  Works,  iii);  Anon.  Erklar.  (in  the 
Heitrane  zu  fi'ford.  v,  1'.'6  sq.) ;  Esmarch,  Vtberrelzung 
(Flcnsbiirg,  1784);  Sehlitze,  Scho'ia  (Ocr.  1784,  4to); 
Koos,  Aus'egurg  (Till).  17*1,  1786,  8vo);  Mayer,  An- 
merk. (Wien,  1788,  8vo);  Kratise,  Anmerkungen  (Frkf. 
17X8,  8vo) ;  Stroth,  Erkllr.  (in  Eichhorn's  Rrperl.  iv, 
41  sq.);  Schilling,  Anmerkungm  (Leipzig,  1792,  8vo); 
Carpzov,  L'etxTsetzung  (Helmstadt,  1794.  8vo);  Mortis, 
Acroases  (Lips.  1795,  Mo),  also  Erklar.  (Gorl.  1798, 
8vo);  Anonym.  Anmrrk.  (in  Henke's  Magaz.  ii,  22); 
Bair,  Erptie'ittio  (Fivft.  1798,  8vn);  Hensler,  Anmerk. 
(Lpz.  1805) ;  Borgor,  InierpreMio  (L.  Bat.  l>-07,  8vo) ; 
"Winer,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1K>1,  1828,  1829,  1859, 
8vo);  Anon.  Udert.  (Xeust.  1827,  8vo);  F»  itt,  Vorle*. 
(Tfib.  182*.  8vo);  Panlus,  Erlauterung  Ileidelb.  18.H, 
8vo);  Hermann,  In  prlmis  3  cop.  (Lips.  1832, 4 to);  Ts- 
teri,  Commen'ar  (Ziir.  1833,  8vo)  ;  'Matthies,  Erkld- 
rung  (Greifs,  1H."3,  8vo);  *Rnckcrt,  Comm  ntur.  (Lpz. 
1833. 8vo) ;  Fritzsche,  />  wmmdVs  loci',  etc.  (Kostock, 
1833  4,4tr.);  Zschocke,  ErUiirung  (Halle,  KM,  8vo); 
Schott,  E'k'ar.  (Lpz.  1834,  8vo);  Sirdinoux,  Ctwmen- 
taire  (Valence,  1837,  8vo) ,  Windischmunn,  Erklarung 
(Mainz,  1843,  8vo);  Bern**,  AV«(X.  Y.  1^)4.  time); 
Baumgnrten-CriiMiis,  Ga'atrrbri*/ (in  E  rg.  S  hriftrn, 
1 1,  II) ,  Haldano,  Exporiion  (Umlon,  lK-js,  8vo)  ;"<  il*. 
hausen.  Comment  try  (tr.  F.dinb.  1851,  8vo);  *Hil^en- 
feld,  Erklt'mmg  (  Halle,  1K">2,  8vo);  Brown,  Exjiatition 
(Edinb.  1S53,  Kvo);  Muller,  Erklarung  (Hamb.  1853, 
8ro);  •Ellicott,  Commentary  (Ix>nd.  1«54. 1859.  Andov. 
1864,  8vn);  •Turner,  Comm,  ntary  (X.  Y.  1855,  8vo); 
Jatho,  F.rlauttrung  (Hildesheim,  Ifcfxi,  8vo);  Anasker, 
Auslegung  (Lpz.  I8.16,  8vo);  Meyer,  Galaterlr'vf  (in 
Commentur,  vii.  Gotting.  1857,  8vr>);  Bagt;e,  Commen- 
tary (I^ndon,  !857,  8vo);  Frana,  C<  mmentarivs  (CJoth. 


1857, 8vo) ;  Twcle,  Predigten  (Hann.  1858,8vo) ;  Wi 
ler,  Commentar  (dotting.  1859,  8vo)  ;  Jowett,  Notes  (id 
EpistU,  i,  London,  1859,  8vo);  Gwinne,  Commentary 
(Dubl.1863,  8vo);  Ligbtfoot,  Notes  (Lond.  1855,  8vo)  ; 
Beithinayer,  Commentur  (Munch.  1865,  8vo);  Vomcl, 
.4nnifrit.'(Frcft.a.  M.  1866,  8vo);  Matthias.  Erklarung 
(Cassel,  1865,  8vo) ;  -1-jwlie,  Commtntary  (tiksg.  Ih6{», 
8vo);  Biandes, />r«A«/*Arv/(Wiesb.  li-69,  8vo).  See 

El'ISTLK. 

Qarbanum  (n:abn,  chtlbenah',  according  to 
Filrst,  //e6r.  llandwb.  s.  v.,  from  ^&T\,fat,  i.  e.  resin. 
gum;  Sept.  and  Vulg.  merely  Graecizc  and  Latinize, 
XaXfidvn.  galbanum)  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx.  34 
as  one  of  the  substances  from  which  the  incense  for 
the  sanctuary  was  to  be  prepared:  "Take  nnto  thee 
sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha,  and  galbanum."  The 
Hebrew  word  is  so  very  similar  to  the  Greek  \a\)id- 
vif,  which  occurs  ae  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocratee, 
that  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  common  origin. 
The  substance  is  more  particularly  described  by  Dios- 
corides  (.iii,  8;  comp.  i,  71),  who  gives  ptrumov  as  an 
additional  name,  and  states  that  it  is  an  exudation 
produced  by  a  ferula  in  Syria.    So  Pliny  (xii,  25): 
'*  Moreover,  we  have  from  Syria  out  of  the  s«me  moun- 
tain, Amanus,  another  kind  of  gum,  called  galbanum. 
issuing  out  of  an  herb-like  fennelgeant,  which  some  call 
by  the  name  of  the  said  resin,  others  stagonotis.  The 
l>est  galbanum,  and  which  is  most  set  by,  is  grioly 
and  clear,  withal  resembling  han  m<  niacum."   On  the 
other  band,  he  describes  the  metopion  as  the  product 
of  a  tree  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon  (xii,  49).  Tbeo- 
phrastus  had  long  previously  (Hist.  PI.  ix,  7)  said  that 
galbanum  flows  from  a  Panax  of  Syria.    In  both  case* 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  plant  of  the  same  natural 
f.,mily  of  L'inhdiifene  pointed  out  as  yielding  this 
drug,  because  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained.   The  Arabs,  however,  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  it,  us  they  give  its  names.    Thus  "gal- 
banum" in  Persian  works  has  barzu  assigned  to  it  as 
the  Arabic,  bir&ia  ns  the  Hindostani,  with  khulyan 
and  metonion  as  the  Greek  names  (evident  corruptions 
of  X't^a'n;  and  ptrutrrwv,  arising  from  c  rors  in  the 
reading  of  the  diacritical  points):  Kinneh  and  na/H 
are  stated  to  be  the  names  of  the  plant,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  l>eing  jointed,  thorny,  and  fragrant  (Roylc, 
lllust.  Ilim-il.  Hot.  p.  23).    Lobel  made  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  plant  by  sowing  some  serda  which  he 
found  attached  to  the  gum  of  commerce  (Obs.  p.  4:;1). 
The  plant  w  hich  was  thus  obtained  is  the  EeruLi  J'eru- 
lngo  (sec  Kuhn,  On  Liotcor.  ii,  532)  of  Linnrcus  (Sys- 
tem, vi,  130  sq.).  a  native  of  Xorth  Africa,  Crete,  tnd 
Asia  Minor  (see  .lacquin,  Ilort.  Mndob.  iii.  pi.  3fi).  It 
has  been  ol  jeetid,  however,  that  it  does  not  yield  gal- 
banum in  any  of  these  situations;  but  the  same  objec- 
tion might  l-c  m  tde,  though  erroneously,  to  the  mas- 
tieh-tree,  as  not  yielding  mastich,  because  it  docs  not 
do  so  except  in  a  soil  and  climate  suitable  to  it.  Other 
plants,  as  the  Union  galbnnum  and  gummi/irum.  huve 
in  consequence  Ikm'ii  selected,  but  with  less  claim,  as 
they  arc  native*  of  the  ( 'ape  of  Good  Hope.    The  late 
professor  Den.  having  found  some  seeds  of  an  umbel- 
liferous plant  sticking  to  the  gulhanum  of  commerce, 
has  named  the  plant,  though  yet  unknown,  Galb<o,um 
iffieinole.    1  hese  seeds,  however,  may  or  may  not 
have  belonged  to  the  galbanum  pbint  (see  Froriep, 
Nofizen,  xxix,  12).    Dr.  Lindlev  has  suggested  an- 
other plant,  Which  he  ha*  named  Opoilift  galbnn:f,rn, 
and  which  grows  in  Khorassan,  in  Humid,  whence 
■pecimens  were  sent  to  England  by  Sir  John  M'Xiell, 
as  yielding  an  inferior  sort  of  ammoniacum.  This 
plant  has  been  adopted  by  the  Dublin  College  in  their 
Pharmacopoeia  as  that  which  yields  the  gallwnnm  (Pe- 
reira,  Mat.  Mtd.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  188).    M.  Bushe,  in  his 
Persian  travels  (quoted  in  Boyle,  Mat.  Medico,  p.  471, 
i  47l),  identified  the  plant  producing  galbanum  with 
J  one  which  he  found  on  the  Demawend  mountains.  It 
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was  called  by  the  natives  Kfuisruch ,  and  bore  a  very  ' 
close  resemblance  to  the  Ferula  erubescent,  but  belong-  | 
ed  neither  to  the  genu*  ( iallianum  nor  to  Opoidea.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Persian  gal  I  »a  mi  in  and  that  I 
brought  from  the  Levant  arc  the  produce  of  different  | 
plants.    See  Akomatics. 

(i  .11.  iiiuiii  is  in  the  present  day  imported  into  Eu- 
rope lx>th  from  the  Levant  and  from  India.  That 
from  the  latter  country  is  exported  from  Itombay,  hav-  , 
ing  first  l>een  imported  thither,  probably  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  may  be 
produced  in  the  countries  at  the  head  of  that  gulf,  that 
is,  in  th*  northern  parts  of  Arabia,  or  in  Per«ia  (por- 
tions of  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  included  in  the 
Syria  of  the  ancients);  perhaps  in  Kurdistan,  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  ancient  Assyria.  Galbanum, 
then,  is  either  a  natural  exudation,  or  obtained  by  in- 
cisions from  some  umbelliferous  plant.    It  occurs  in 
commerce  in  the  form  either  of  tears  or  masses,  com 
monly  called  lump  galbanum.    The  latter  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  wax,  tenacious,  of  a  brownish  or  brownish- 
yellow  color,  with  white  spots  in  the  interior,  which 
are  the  agglutinated  tears.    Its  odor  is  strong  and 
balsamic  but  disagreeable,  and  its  taste  warm  and 
bitter.    It  is  composed  of  66  per  cent,  of  resin  and  6  of 
volatile  oil,  with  gum,  etc.,  and  impurities.    It  was 
formerly  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic medicine,  and  is  still  employed  as  such,  and 
for  external  application  to  discuss  indolent  tumors. 
The  ancients  l>clievcd  that  when  burnt  the  smoke  of 
it  was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents  and  gnats 
(Pliny,  xii,  56;  xix,  58;  xxiv,  13;  Virgil,  Georg.  iii, 
415;  Calpurn.  v,  90;  Lucan,  ix,  916).    Galbanum  was 
also  employed  in  adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or 
gum  of  the  balsam  plant  (Pliny,  xii,  54).    It  is  still 
more  to  our  purpose  that  we  learn  from  Dioscorides 
that,  in  pn  paring  a  fragrant  ointment,  galbanum  was 
mixed  w  ith  other  aromatic  substances  (compare  Pliny, 
xiii,  2).    The  effect  of  such  mixture  must  depend  upon 
tha  proportion  in  which  it  or  any  other  strong-smelling 
substance  is  intennixed,  more  than  upon  what  is  its 
peculiar  odor  when  in  a  concentrated  state.    We  need 
not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  have 
been  assigned  to  account  for  galbanum  being  inter- 
mixed with  stactc  and  onycha  as  sweet  spices  (see  Ka- 
lisch,  ad  loo.).    We  see  that  the  same  practice  existed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  (Virgil,  Georgia,  iv, 
"284;  Colum.  ix,  15,  etc.).    See  P-nny  I  yrlnpttdia,  s. 
v.;  Celsius,  l/ierob.  i,  267  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Suji/'l.  iii, 
753  sq. ;   Miller,  Jlierophyt.  i,  450.     Sec  Anointing 
Oii- 
Gale,  John,  a  liaptist  divine  and  learned  contro- 
verti«t,  was  born  at  I.ondon  in  16«0.    He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Levden,  and  ut  the  age  of  nineteen 
graduated  M.  A.  and  doctor  of  philosophy.    He  studied 
also  at  Amsterdam  und  t  Limhorch,  and  was  intimate 
with  Le  Clerc.    The  University  of  I.evd«*n  in  17n:i 
ufT.-red  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  if  he  would 
assent  to  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  I'ort.     lb  I  e- 
rmme.  in  1718,  minister  of  the  chapel  in  St.  Paul  a  Al- 
ley, IJar'dcan.     Hut  his  ministry  was  of  slur 
tion.     He  died  in  1721 ,  ut  the  aire  of  41.    In  1711  be 
published  his  Reflections  on  Watt's  Ihf  tier  of  hfmt 
Baptism,  and  in  1719  held  a  dispute  with  the  author. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  Sermons  on  several  OcOBlioM 
(2d  ed.  1726,4  vols.).   lie  was  an  able  preacher,  highly 
appreciated  by  the  respectable  congregation  to  which 
lie  ministered,  and  brought  to  the  disru«-i..n  of 
in  controversy  large,  e\aet,  and  well-digested  learn- 
ing, with  no  small  dialectical  skill.    (L.  E.  S.). 

Gale,  TheophPus,  a  learned  nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  horn  in  1628,  at  King's  Teignton,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  10  17. 
nnd  lierame  fellow  in  16.V>.  In  1652  he  passed  A.M.. 
and  s'Min  l*»c«me  an  eminent  tutor  and  a  distinguished 
preacher  in  the  university.  In  1657  he  was  Invited  to 
Winchester,  and  became  a  stated  preacher  there,  in 


which  station  he  continued  for  several  years.  Havin* 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  nonconformists,  on  the 
re-estaldishment  of  episcopacy,  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  w  hich  passed  in  1661.  Deprived  of  his 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
Philip,  lord  Wharton,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his 
two  sons.  He  was  a  dili.cut  and  multifarious  stu- 
dent. In  1669  he  published  the  first  part  of  The  Court 
of  the  Gentiles;  or,  a  Discourse  touching  (fir  original  if 
human  Literature,  both  Pktlol  >gy  ami  Philosophy,  from 
the  Scriptures  and  J etrislt  Church  (Oxford  und  London 
5  vols.  4 to).  It  was  received  with  „  re.it  applause,  and 
was  reprint od  in  1672  1G82.  "In  the  first  part  of  this 
learned  work,  ?dr.Galc  endeavors  to  prove  that  all  lan- 
guages have  their  origin  and  rise  from  the  Hebrew. 
To  this  he  adds  a  deduction,  impotting  that  the  j>agun 
theology,  physic,  politics,  jwetry,  history,  rhetoric,  are 
deduced  from  sacred  names,  persons,  rites,  and  rec- 
ords; and  showing,  withal,  how  the  Jewish  traditions 
came  to  be  corrupted  and  mistaken  by  pagans.  In 
the  second  part  he  tries  to  prove  that  philosophy  also 
has  its  origin  from  the  Jewish  Church.  In  the  third 
part,  the  vanity  of  pagan  philosophy  is  demonstrated 
from  its  causes,  parts,  properties,  and  effects  ;  namely, 
pagan  idolatry,  Judaic  upostasy,  Gnostic  infusions,  er- 
rors among  the  Greek  fathers,  especially  Origenism, 
Arianism,  Pelaglanism,  and  the  whole  system  of  pop* 
cry,  or  anti-Christianism,  distributed  into  three  part*, 
mystic,  scholastic,  and  canonic  theology.  In  the  fourth 
pa't  he  treats  of  reformed  philosophy,  wherein  Plato's 
moral  or  metaphysic,  or  prime  philosophy,  is  reduced 
to  a  useful  form  or  method.  He  divides  this,  which  is 
larger  than  any  of  the  former  parts,  into  three  Itooks, 
discoursing  in  the  first  cf  moral  philosophy ;  in  the 
second,  of  metaphysics  ;  and  in  the  third,  of  divine  pre- 
determination.'' In  1677  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr. 
Rowe  as  pastor.  He  died  at  Newington,  1678.  Be- 
sides The  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  he  published  in  Latin 
an  abridgment  of  it  for  the  use  of  student*,  under  the 
title  of  Phil>so])hi<t  Generalis.  etc.  (I«ond.  1676,  8vo): — 
Thenphily ;  or,  a  Discourse  of  thr  Saints'  A  mity  trith  (lod 
in  Christ  (bond.  1671,  8vo)  .—The  true  Idea  of  Jansen- 
ism, both  historic  nnd  dogmatic  (1669,  8vo)  : — The  I  not. 
mnj  of  Infidelity  (1672,  8vo) .4  Itiscatrse  on  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  (1673, 8vo) :— Idea  Theologia-.  etc.  (12mo) : 
—tad  The  Life  ami  Death  of  Thomas  Tregasse  (1671, 
8vo).— .Jones,  Christ,  big. ;  Shedd,  Hist.  vfDo- 1.  i.  205. 

Gale,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine 
and  antiquarian,  was  born  in  1636  at  Scruton,  in  York- 
shire. He  became  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  was  elected 
regius  professor  of  Greek  in  1666;  was  made  prcbend- 
ary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1676,  and  dean  of  York  in  1697. 
He  died  April  8,  170-.'.  He  published  Opuscula  .Ify- 
tholog'ci,  etc.,  Gr.  and  lait.  (Camb.  1671,  8vo) : — IHsto- 
lir  P  et  ca  antigui  Srriptores,  Grace  et  Ixitine: — Hern, 
diti  lloTtcarnaturnsis  Ifi-toi  ianim,  lib.  ix:  —  ll\stmi<e 
Rritannicr.  Soronior,  Anglo-Danicni  Scriptores  xr,  ex 
rrt,L.t.  roll.  MS.  .  Oxon.  1691.  fob).  This  work  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  original  writers  of  English  history. 

Ga'lecd  (Heb.  GaUd' ,  *ir^,  the  *taP  of  the  wile 
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leu ;  Sept.  fiovvbc,  fttiorvc  and  jiowvc  panrvptt;  Vnlg. 
Act '"rut  Uttimonii  and  Galuid),  the  name  given  by 
Jacob  to  the  pile  of  stones  [see  GiUjai,]  erected  by 
hint  and  Labon  to  attest  their  league  of  friendship  [see 
Gileap],  but  called  by  Lalwn  (Gen.  xxxi,47,  48)  by 
Uic  synonymous  Syriac  title  of  Jko  ar-Sauaihtha 
(q.  v.).  Traces  of  a  similar  custom  appear  in  the  con- 
secrated mounds  of  the  Druids  and  of  the  North-Amer- 
ican aborigines  of  the  Western  States.    See  Altar  ; 

STOJtE. 

.  Galen  or  Galencs.  Matthecs  van.  D.D.,  was 
born  alwut  the  year  1.VJ8,  at  West-Ka|>elle,  on  the 
island  of  Walchercn.  As  his  parents  were  not  in  such 
circumstances  as  would  enable  them  to  (five  their  son 
a  lil>er..l  education,  the  expenses  of  hi*  preparatory 
course  at  Ghent  were  borne  by  two  benevolent  gentle- 
men of  his  native  place.  From  Ghent  he  went  to 
Lou  vain,  where  be  studied  philosophy  and  theology. 
After  taking  his  Iwchelor's  de.ree,  he  gave  instruc- 
tions in  this  institution  in  sacred  eloquence.  Being 
licensed,  he  wis,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  noto- 
rious Huurd  Tapper,  called  to  the  professorship  of  the- 
ology in  the  recently  founded  university  of  Dillingen. 
This  position  he  held  from  1559  to  lo&l.  Its  duties 
were  discharged  in  such  a  way  us  to  secure  for  him  a 
high  reputation.  From  Dillingen  he  was  called  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  theology  nt  Douay.  Here,  in  1564. 
he  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  With  seal  and  fidelity 
he  labored  ut  this  post  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1573.  lie  was  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  possessing 
for  the  time  in  which  he  lived  an  unusual  familiarity 
with  the  I-atin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the 
Synod  of  Cambray.  He  numbered  among  his  friends 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  his  time.  Though  a  man 
of  great  learning,  he  is  said  to  have  been  deficient  in 
critical  acumen.  He  wrote  various  works  in  J-atin  on 
practical  and  polemic  theology.  The  substance  of  his 
lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence  was  given  to  the  public 
under  the  title  of  Purnlipomena.  He  also  wrote  a 
Cinnmrnltiriut  in  Epidolttm  f).  Pauli  nd  JJtbrtrot  ?  Syro 
Srrmrme  in  l/Uinum  ctmvtrtmn  (Duaci,  1578 :  Lovan. 
1699).  An  Erplicatio  in  Etaiam  is  still  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  University  library  at  Leyd«m.  His 
greatest  merit  consists  in  the  sen- ice  rendered  to  Church 
history  by  original  contributions  in  this  department, 
and  by  the  publication  of  mediaeval  writings  and  doc- 
uments. His  works  in  this  direction  are  I  ita  8.  Wit- 
tebrordi,  Frisi»rwn  apostoli  :—Oraiio  in  ritinn  8.  Geotgii 
tnarhjri*  :—A  rei-pagiiicii  snt  qnucula  qimdom  nvtqvam 
kartennt  tmita  <livi  Cfiludotrici  rt  Uilditrini  dr  rtbut 
gratis  nc  M-riptit  H.  Mocarii  J  mart  Diont/tii  Artoprigil<r 
(Colon.  Paris,  1565): — A/mini  Rhtturim  ad  Ca~ 

rolum  Magnum  (Duaci,  1563 ;  Colon.  15&V) : — Dr  orign- 
ibut  m<mnttiri*  ten  df  prima  Christian*  Mimastiett  ori- 
gin? ctmmrntariHit  (Dillin^.  15'">4).  Sec'  B.  Glasius,  Cod' 
<jrl?>  rd  Xtilerland,  D.  i,  biz.  I.^o  en  verv. ;  also  .1.  N.  Pa- 
quot.  Mfmoirt*  pour  terrir  a  thitto'irt  litttntirr  dm  dir. 
ttpt  prnrincr*  <Ut  Pay*- flat,  df  h  prinriptivte  dt  t.>'*gt  H 
dt  qurl/pirt  rvntrtrt  Voirinrt  (l.ouvain,  1763-1770,  18 
vol*.  8vo).  iii,  p.  Ml  suiv.    (J.  P.  W  ) 

Galenists,  a  branch  split  ofT,  in  1661,  from  the 
Waterlandians,  who  were  Mennnnites,  or  Anabaptist*. 
The  founder  of  the  Galcnist*  w  as  called  Galen  Abru- 
ham  Haan  ;  he  was  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  pastor  of  a 
Menmmite  congregation  at  Amsterdam.  He  is  cele- 
brated as  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  eloquence, 
and  is  sup|>osed  to  have  inclined  to  Socininn  views, 
Assuming  that  the  Christian  system  lnid  much  more 
stress  on  practice  than  on  faith,  he  was  disposed  to  re- 
ceive into  the  Mennonite  Church  all  who  acknowledged 
the  divine  ori.'in  of  the  liooks  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  led  holy  and  virtuous  lives.  Such, 
In  his  judgment,  were  true  Christians,  and  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  nil  the  privileges  thi«t  belong  to  that 
character.— Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  v,  §7.    See  ArosTooi. .  Mbxxonitks. 


Galena*,  Hans.    See  Galexists. 

GaleriuB,  Valerius  Maximianis,  Roman  era* 
peror,  son  of  a  shepherd,  was  l*»rn  near  Sanlica,  in 
Dacia,  entered  the  imperial  army,  and  served  in  the 
wars  of  Aurelius  and  Probus.  Dioclcsian  (A.D.  252) 
conferred  on  him,  along  with  Constantius  Chlorus,  the 
title  of  Cassar,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  to 
wife. .  On  the  abdication  of  Dioclcsian  (A.D.  305),  he 
and  Constantius  became  attgvtti,  or  joint  rulers  of  the 
Roman  empire.  On  the  death  of  Constantius  at  York 
(A.D.  306),  the  troops  in  Britain  and  Gaul  immediately 
declared  their  allegiance  to  his  son,  Constantino  (nfter- 
wards  Cons  tan  tine  the  Great),  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
Galerius,  who  expected  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Rome 
to  fall  into  his  hands.  He  died  A.D.  311.  Galerius 
hated  the  Christians  bitterly,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  real  author  of  Dioclesian's  persecutions.  See 
DiocLEstAN.  "Brought  to  reflection  by  a  terrible 
disease,  he  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  shortly  l>efore 
his  death  by  a  remarkable  edict  of  toleration,  which  ha 
issued  from  Nicomedia  in  311,  in  connection  with  0>n- 
stuntine  and  Licinius.  In  that  document  he  declared 
that  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  Christians  from  their 
wilful  innovation  ttnd  the  multitude  of  their  sects  to 
the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  state  was  not  ac- 
complished, and  that  he  would  now  grant  them  permis- 
sion to  hold  their  religious  assemblies,  provided  they 
disturbed  not  the  order  of  the  state.  To  this  he  add*  d. 
in  conclusion,  the  remarkable  instruction  that  the  Chris- 
tians, 'after  this  manifestation  of  grace,  should  pray  to 
t/itir  God  for  the  we' fare  of  the  emperors,  of  the  state, 
and  of  themselves,  that  the  state  might  prosper  in  ev- 
ery respect,  and  that  they  might  live  quietly  in  their 
homes.'  This  edict  brought  the  period  of  persecution 
in  the  Roman  empire  to  a  close."— Sc  ha  ft",  History  nf 
iht  ChriMiun  Church,  vol.  i,  §  57. 

Gal f rid,  Galfridus.    Sec  Gf.ofkrey  of  Mox- 

MOl'Tll. 

Gal'gala  (FaXyaXa ;  Vnlg.  G<1g<da\  the  ordinary 
equivalent  in  the  Sept.  for  Gii.oai,.  In  the  A.V.  it  is 
named  only  in  1  Mace,  ix,  2,  as  designating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road  taken  by  the  army  of  Demetrius,  when 
they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Arbela — "  the  way  to  Gal- 
gala"  (ocV.y  ri;v  tii;  Va\ya\a).  The  army,  as  we  learn 
from  the  statements  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xii,  II  1),  was 
on  its  way  from  Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  by  Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name 
in  Galilee  now  surviving  as  Irbid.  Its  ultimate  des- 
tination was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  ix,  3).  and  G.  lgala 
may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal,  near  Bethel 
(Robinson,  Renfarchtt,  iii,  8),  as  Ewald  thinks  {l*r. 
Gttch.  Ill,  ii,  870,  n.),  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as 
the  route  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  or  (as  is 
preferable)  that  through  the  Ghor,  is  chosen.  Jose- 
phus omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the  passage.  It 
is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's  that  the  Galilee 
w  hich  Josephus  introduces  is  a  corruption  of  Galgula — 
a  view,  however,  which  is  favored  ly  the  reading  in 
the  margin  of  the  above  text,  and  which  is  adopted  by 
Michaelis.  See  Gii^ai.  8. 

Galicbo  or  Galiko,  Elish a  ben-Gabriei,  a 
Jewish  commentator,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  tlio 
16th  century  (15.V2  ?).  He  was  president  of  the  Rali- 
binic  college  at  Safed,  over  which  Moses  Galante  (q. 
v.)  at  one  time  presided,  and.  like  all  the  Safed  men, 
was  eminently  cabbalistic.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  Ecclcsiastcs  (rsn'p  5"  "ViSS. Venice,  1578),  which 
he  divided  into  ?7  sections,  according  to  the  numl>er 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  including  the  finale. 
Ginsburg,  in  his  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
Ecclrriastes  (Lond.  18G1,  p.  67,  etc.).  gives  an  analysis 
and  specimen  of  this  work.  The  most  cabbalistic  work 
ofGalicho's  is  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Esther 
pPCJt  -ISX3,  Venice,  1583).  He  wrote  also  a 
commentary  on  the  "Song  of  Songs"  ("ntf  C^";*, 
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C^ISTl,  Venice,  1587),  which  has  the  Hebrew  text 
and  points,  and  in  which  he  displays  a  genius  for  alle- 
gorical exposition. — Etheridgo,  Itttrvtl.  to  /lebr.  Lit.  p. 
415 ;  Kitt«s  Cyclop,  of  MM.  Lit.  ii,  55 ;  Ftlrst,  Bib.  Jud. 
i,814.  (J.H.W.) 

Galilse'an  (Pn-AtXoioc),  a  native  or  inhabitant 
(John  iv,  45,  "  of  Galilee,"  Matt,  xxvi,  (19 ;  Acts  i,  11 ; 
v,  37)  of  Galilee  (q.  v.) ;  applied  to  the  disciple*  of 
Christ  as  a  term  of  contempt  (Luke  xxii,  59;  Acts  ii, 
T).  They  were  easily  recognised  as  such,  for  the  Gal- 
ilszans  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular  Syiiac  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Jud»i,  and  which  was  of  course  ac- 
counted rude  and  impure,  as  all  provincial  dialects  arc 
considered  to  »>e,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  me- 
tropolis. It  was  this  which  occasioned  the  detection 
of  IVter  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples  (Mark  xiv,  7U). 
The  Galitaenn  dialect  (us  we  learn  from  liuxtorf,  Ijtx. 
7,,i/n».col.4H4;  Lightfi>ot,(>»/.  chorogr.  in  Matt,  proem, 
c.  86.  87 ;  and  others)  was  of  a  broad  and  rustic  tone, 
which  affected  the  pronunciation  not  only  of  letters, 
but  of  words.  It  partook  much  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Syrbc  idiom ;  but,  in  the  instance  of  Peter,  it  must 
have  been  the  tone  which  bewrayed  him,  the  words 
being  seemingly  too  few  for  that  effect.  (See  A.  Pfeif- 
fer.  7>i'werf.  de  lingua  (iaiitanr. ;  also  in  his  de  Talmud* 
Juditor.  p.  137  sq.)  The  Galileans  are  mentioned  by 
Joseph  us  (.4  a/.  xvii.  10,  2 ;  IVnr,  ii,  10,  6;  iii,  S,  2)  as  a 
turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  rise  against  the  Koman  authority.  This  character 
of  them  explains  what  is  said  in  Luke  xiii,  1  with  re- 
gard to  "the  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  hud  min- 
gled with  their  sacrifices."  Josephus,  indeed,  does  not 
mention  any  GuliUeans  slain  in  the  Temple  by  Pilate  ; 
but  the  character  which  he  gives  that  people  sufficient- 
ly coiToliorates  the  statement.  The  tumults  to  which 
he  alludes  were,  as  we  know,  chiefly  raised  at  the  great 
festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  slain  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  Galilwans  were 
much  more  active  tlun  the  men  of  Jud  tea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Archelaus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii,  9, 10);  w  hich  case,  indeed,  furnishes  an  an- 
swer to  those  who  deny  that  the  Galileans  attended 
the  feasta  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  The  seditious 
character  of  the  Galilteans  also  explains  why  Pilate, 
when  sittl>" ir  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  caught  at  tlic 
word  Galilee  when  used  by  the  chief  priests,  and  askini 
if  he  were  a  Galilean  (Luke  xxiii,  6).  To  bo  known 
to  belong  to  that  country  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
prejudice  Pilate  against  him,  and  to  give  some  counte- 
nance to  the  charges,  unsupported  by  impartial  evi- 
dence, which  were  preferred  against  him,  and  which 
Pilate  himself  had,  just  hefore,  virtually  declared  to  be 
false.    See  Otho,  Lex.  Rob.  p.  254  sq. 

GALILjEANS,  one  of  the  names  of  reproach  given 
to  the  early  Christians.  It  was  the  ordinary  phrase 
of  Julian  the  apostate,  when  he  spoke  of  Christ  or 
Christians.  He  was  accustomed  to  call  Christ  '*  the 
Galilean  God."  Not  only  did  he  use  this  epithet  him- 
self, but  made  a  law,  requiring  that  no  one  should  call 
the  Christains  by  any  other  name,  tfiinking  thereby 
to  alwlish  the  name  of  Christians.  He  died  Hunting 
against  them  ;  and  as  be  caught  the  blood  in  his  hand 
which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  his  side,  he  dashed  it 
towards  heaven,  saying  these  memorable  words:  Vi. 
c  k/i,  0  Galihr*!  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean  !" 
— Hingham.Drt^.  Eccltt.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2. 

Oal'ilee  (raXiXoio,  often  in  the  N.  T.  and  Apoc- 
rypha, as  well  as  Josephus),  the  rendering  al*o  in  a 
few  pass  ages  (Josh,  xx,  7  ;  xxi,  3'J ;  1  Kings  ix,  11 ;  1 
Chron.  vi,  76 ;  Isa.  ix,  1)  of  the  Heb.  ^^5,  galil'  (fern. 
nYbiy  fftUL,h\  2  Kings  xv,  29),  which  prop,  signifies 
a  cirete  («.  g.  a  ring,  Esth.  i,  G;  Cant.  v.  14),  or  cir- 
cuit of  country,  i.  e.  one  of  the  little  circular  plains 
among  the  hills  of  northern  Palestine,  such  as  is  now 
■ocn  near  Kedesh.  See  TorooiiAmitAL  Teums.  As 


a  special  locality,  it  U  fir*t  mentioned  br  Joshua,  who 
descril.es  Kedesh  as  "in  Galilee  in  Mount  Naphtali" 
(xx,  7).  Its  limited  extent  is  indicated  in  2  Kings 
xv,  29,  where  the  historian,  detailing  the  conquests  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  states  that  "  he  took  Ijon,  :;nd  Altel- 
Betb-Maachah,  and  Janaob,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  Gilcad,  and  Oal&e,  nil  the  land  of  Saphudir 
Galilee,  therefore,  did  not  ex  tend  beyond  the  IhiuikU 
of  Naphtali ;  and  a  comparison  with  other  passages 
shows  that  it  embraced  only  the  northern  section  of 
that  tribe,  or  at  least  that  the  name  was  at  first  con- 
fined to  that  district  (Jo-h.  xx,  7  ;  xxi,  32 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  v,  1,  lb).  The  region  thus  lay  on  the  summit  of 
a  broad  mountain  ridge.  Here  were  situated  the  towns 
which  Solomon  offered  to  Hiram  as  payment  for  his 
services  in  procuring  timber  and  stones  for  the  Tem- 
ple. Hiram,  however,  whose  great  want  was  grain 
for  his  island  city,  and  who  doubtless  expect  d  a  por. 
tion  of  some  of  tho  rich  plains  of  central  Palestine, 
could  not  conceal  his  disappointment  when  he  saw  tho 
mountain  towns  and  their  rugged  environs,  nnd  de- 
clined them  as  useless  (1  Kings  ix,  11,  ami  2  Chron. 
viii,  2).  See  Caiujl.  At  this  period.  Galilee,  though 
within  the  allotted  territory  of  Naphtali,  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Israelites.  It  waa 
only  after  Hiram  had  declined  the  towns  that  Solomon 
rebuilt  and  colonized  them  (2  Chron.  /  c).  Hazor, 
tho  great  stronghold  and  capital  of  tho  northern  Ca- 
naanites,  lay  within  or  near  Galilee;  and,  though 
Joshua  had  captured  and  burned  it  (Josh,  xi),  yet  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  the  judges  it  was  possessed  by  a  king, 
Jabin,  whose  general,  Sisera,  dwelt  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  (Judg.  iv).  The  presence 
of  these  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  tho  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  sufficiently  account  for  tho 
continued  occupation  of  tho  old  Gentile  inhabitant*. 
David  subdued,  but  did  not  expel  them.  Solomon,  as 
has  l>een  seen,  took  some  of  their  towns ;  but  they  re- 
mained among  these  rugged  mountains  in  such  num- 
Iwrs  that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  the  district  was  defi- 
nitely known  by  the  name  of  "Galilee  of  the  Gcntilea" 
(C7;j.n  I'b'f,  Isa.  ix,  1 :  in  Matt,  iv,  15,  raXtXaia  rdv 
IQvwv;  in  1  Mace,  v,  15,  PaXtXoia  flXXo^i'Xwv).  It 
is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  liecame  during  the  captivity  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants;  extending  themselves  also  over  this  sur- 
rounding country,  they  gave  to  their  new  territories 
the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became  one  of 
the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  tho 
Maccabees,  Galilee  contained  only  a  few  Jews  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  Urge  heathen  population  (1  Mace,  v, 
20  23) ;  Strabo  states  that  in  his  day  it  was  chiefly  in~ 
ba'iit  d  by  Syrians.  Phoenicians,  and  Arabs  (xvi,  p. 
7G0);  and  Josephus  says  Greeks  also  dwelt  in  its  citiea 
(/j/< ,  12).  The  name  ako  occurs  iu  Tobit  i,  2 ;  Judith 
xi,  8,  etc. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  all  Palostine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea.  Samaria,  and  Galileo 
(Acts  ix,  81;  Luke  xvii,  11;  Josephus,  li'iir,  iii,  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of  tho 
country,  comprising  the  ancient  territories  of  Issaeltar, 
Zebulun,  Asher.  and  Naphtali.  Josephus  dctine*  iu 
lioundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full  description  of  its 
scenery,  products,  and  population.  He  says  the  soil 
is  rich  nnd  well  cultivated ;  fruit  and  forest  trees  of 
all  kinds  aliound ;  numerous  largo  cities  and  populous 
villages,  amounting  in  all  to  no  less  than  two  hundred 
nnd  forty,  thickly  stud  the  whole  face  of  the  country; 
the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  warlike,  l>eing 
trained  to  arms  from  their  infancy  (IPnr,  hi,  St,  8; 
Life.  45).  On  the  west  it  was  liounded  by  the  territo- 
ry  of  Ptoloninis,  which  prohaMy  included  tho  whole 
plain  of  Akka  to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  southern 
border  ran  along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  hills 
of  Samaria  to  Mount  Gillxw,  and  then  descended  tho 
valley  of  Jezrecl  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  (Tho 
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Talmud,  Gittin,  vii,7,  give*  a  place  called  'Xir1:  1B2 
aa  the  southern  limit.)  The  River  Jordan,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  Upper  Jordan  to  the  fountain  at  Dan. 
formed  the  eastern  border  (Kcland,  VahtM.  p.  1X1); 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across  the 
mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians (Jusephus,  War,  iii,  3,  1 ;  compare  Luke  viii, 
26).    See  Palkstine. 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections  (Cyrill,  c.  Jul. 
ii),  "  Ixiwcr"  (Ji  kutu)  and  "  Upper"  (»'/  ai>»>  Va\t\aiu, 
Josephus,  War,  ii,  20,  6 ;  Ant.  v,  1,  22).  The  Talmud 
has  a  thrcefolil  division,  with  reference  to  the  Sahbati- 
cal  year  (Shebii/li,  ix,  2;  "Upper  Galilee  [V^""] 
embraces  all  above  Capharananias,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce sycamores ;  Lower  [".THrnj,  all  below  C,  and 
lieare  sycamores;  the  valley  is  the  territory  of  Tibe- 
rias" [the  Ghor"').  A  single  glance  at  the  country 
fbows  that  the  division  was  natural.  Lover  Galilee 
included  the  great  plain  of  E-draelon,  with  its  oflT- 
r hoots,  which  run  down  to  the  Jordan  und  the  Ijike  of 
'1  il)crms ;  and  the  whole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining 
it  on  the  north  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range.  The 
words  of  Josephus  are  clear  and  important  (War,  iii. 
8, 1) :  "  It  extends  from  Tiberias  to  Zabulon,  adjacent 
to  which,  on  the  sea-coast,  is  Ptolcmais.  In  breadth 
it  stretches  from  a  village  called  Xaloth,  lying  in  the 
Great  Plain,  to  Hersalto."  "The  village  of  Xaloth'' 
is  evidently  the  Chesulloth  of  Josh,  xix,  12,  now  called 
Iksil,  and  situated  nt  the  ba*e  of  Mount  Talxir,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Great  Plain  (Porter,  Handbook; 
p.  Bo'.i).  Hut  a  eoui|iarison  of  Josephus,  Ant.  x\,  6, 
4,  with  War,  iii,  2,  J,  proves  that  I.owcr  Galilee  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  village  of  Ginea.  the  modern  Jc- 
nin,  on  the  extreme  southern  side  of  the  plain.  1  he 
site  of  the  northern  bonier  town,  HersalH?,  is  not 
known;  but  we  learn  incidentally  that  Itoth  Arliela 
and  Jotopata  were  in  Lower  Galilee  (Joseph us.  Life, 
87;  liar,  ii,  20,  G);  and  as  the  former  was  situated 
near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
the  latter  about  eight  miles  north  of  Nnzireth  (Porter, 
Handbook;  p.  432,  377),  we  conclude  tint  Lower  Galilee 
included  tho  whole  region  extending  from  the  plain  of 
Akka,  on  the  west,  to  tho  shores  of  the  J:,ke  on  the 
east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beauti- 
ful sections  of  Palestine.  The  plain  of  Esdr.nlon  pre- 
pents  an  unbroken  surface  of  fertile  soil — foil  so  pood 
that  to  enjoy  it  the  tribe  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a 
eemi-noinadic  stare,  and  "became  a  servant  to  tril>- 
ute"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18 ;  Gen.  xlix.  14,  l'»).  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  rocky  ninimits  around  Nazareth  the 
bills  are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes 
to  broad  wiuding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  out- 
lines are  varied,  the  colors  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterized  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tusc.iny.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zcluilun  and  Asher 
recm  to  lie  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try. Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills,  "offers  sac- 
rifices of  righteousness"  of  tho  abundant  flocks  nour- 
i»hed  by  their  rich  pastures ;  he  rejoices  "  in  his  goings 
out"  along  the  fertile  plain  of  Ksdrarlon  ;  he  sucks 
of  the  abundance  of  the  seas" — his  |>osses.sions  skirting 
the  Hay  of  Haifa  at  the  base  ofCarmel ;  and  he  "Micks 
of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand,"  possibly  in  allusion  to 
the  plus*,  which  was  first  made  from  the  sands  of  the 
River  Helus  (Deut.  xxxiii,  IK,  19;  pljny,  v,  1!);  Taci- 
tus, HiM.  v).  Ashcr,  dwelling  amid  the  bills  on  the 
north-west  of  Zebulun,  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia, 
"dips  his  feet  in  oil."  the  produce  of  luxuriant  olive 
groves,  such  as  still  distinguish  this  region ;  "  his 
bread,"  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  and  Un- 
fertile upland  valleys  **  is  fat;"  "he  yields  royal  dain- 
ties"— oil  and  wine  from  his  olives  and  vineyards,  and 
milk  and  hotter  from  hi«  pastures  (Gen.  xlix,  *:0; 
Deut.  xxxiii,  24,  25>.  The  chief  towns  of  lower  Gal- 
ilee were  Tiberias,  Tarichaca,  at  the  southern  end  of 


the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris  (Joseph ns,  Life.  !>, 
25,  20,  :>7).  The  latter  played  an  important  part  in 
the  last  great  Jewish  war  (Josephus,  Life,  45;  War, 
ii,  IK,  11).  It  is  now  called  Sefurieh,  and  is  situated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook, 
p.  .'178).  There  were,  besides,  two  strong  fortresses,  Jo- 
tapata,  now  called  Jefat,  and  Mount  Tabor  (Josephus, 
War,  iii,  7,  3  sq. ;  iv,  1,  6).  The  towns  most  celebra- 
ted in  N.-T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberias 
(Luke  i,  26;  John  ii,  1 ;  vi,  1). 

l'pper  Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended  from 
Rersabe  on  the  south  to  the  village  of  Haca,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  frcm  Melotb  on  the 
west  to  Thella,  a  city  near  the  Jordan  (  War.  iii,  3, 1). 
None  of  these  places  are  now  known,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position  and  approximate 
extent  of  the  province.  It  embraced  the  whole  moun- 
tain range  lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoeni- 
cia. Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the 
Safcd  range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  phi  in  of  Akka.  To  this  region  the  name 
"  Galilee  of  the  Gentile-"  is  given  In  the  0.  and  N.  T. 
(Isa.  ix,  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  li>).  So  Eusehius  states  ((hu>m. 
s.  v.  FfiAiXaici).  The  tow  n  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  Upper  Galilee  ((Mom.  s.  v. 
Capharnaum),  and  this  fact  is  important,  aa  showing 
how  far  the  province  extended  southward,  and  as  prov- 
ing that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee,  touched  the  lake. 
The  mountain  range  of  Upper  Galilee  is  a  southern 
prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from  w  hich  it  is  separated  by 
the  deep  ravine  of  the  U-ontcs.  See  Lkdasox.  The 
summit  of  the  range  is  tall  eland,  pait  of  which  is  liean- 
tifully  wooded  with  dwarf  o;»k,  intermixed  with  tingled 
shrubl>eries  of  hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is 
varied  ly  fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and 
wild  picturesque  ulens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  population  is  still  numerous  and  industri- 
ous, consisting  chiefly  of  Mctiwileh,  a  sect  of  Moham- 
medans. Safed  is  the  principal  town,  and  contains 
about  4000  souls,  one  third  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is 
one  of  the  four  holy  Jew  ish  cities  of  Palestine,  and  has 
for  three  centuries  or  more  been  celebrated  for  the  sa- 
credness  of  its  torn  I. s  and  the  learning  of  its  rabbin*. 
Safcd  seems  to  I  e  the  centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic 
district.  Shocks  of  earthquake  are  felt  every  few 
years.  One  occurred  in  1837  which  killed  about  5000 
persons  (Porter.  Handbook;  p.  4:<8).  On  the  table-land 
of  Upper  Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtuli  (Josh, 
xx,  7),  und  Giseala  (now  el-Ji.-h),  a  city  fortified  by  Jo- 
sephus, and  cele!  rated  as  the  last  place  in  Gulilce  that 
held  out  a  ainst  the  Romans  (Hrar,  ii,  22,  6;  iv,  1, 1 ; 
2,1  6). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
tard's  private  life  and  public  act*  (see  Wichmanns- 
huuscu,  lie  (•nliltea,  Vitcb.  1711  ;  Huddcus.  lie  Gnliiaa 
relnis  gr$<is  Chritti  clura.  Jen.  1718  \MUctU.  Sacr.  iii, 
1156  sq.]  ;  Less,  lh-  Gal.  Serral.  mirucc.  thtalro,  Gott. 
1775  [Oi»p.  1781.  ii,  sq.]).  Ills  early  years  were 
spent  at  Nazareth,  and  when  he  entered  on  his  grebt 
work  he  made  Capernaum  his  home  (Matt.  iv.  13;  ix, 
1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  three  Gospels 
are  chiefly  taken  up  with  our  lord's  ministrations  in 
this  province,  while  the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more 
upon  those  in  Judiea  (see  Miller,  fie  ordine  rervt* 
Chrirti  in  G'dL'aa  ffrstttnm.  Hal.  1770).  The  nature 
of  our  Lord's  parables  ami  illustrations  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  peculiar  features  and  products  of  the 
country.  The  vineyard,  the  tk'-lree.  the  shepherd, 
and  the  desert  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
were  all  appropriate  in  Juda>a ;  while  the  corn-fields 
(Mark  iv,  28\  the  fisheries  (Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  mer. 
chants  (Matt,  xiii,  45),  and  the  flowers  (Matt,  vi,  28), 
are  no  less  appropriate  in  Galilee.  The  apostles  were 
all  either  Guiitaans  by  birth  or  residence  (Act*  i,  11). 
and  as  such  they  were  despised,  as  their  master  bad 
been,  by  the  proud  Jews  (John  i,  46;  vii,  52;  Acta  ii, 
7).    It"  appears,  abo,  that  the  pronunciation  of  I 
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Jews  who  resided  in  Galilee  had  hcoome  peculiar,  prolt- 
ably  from  their  contact  with  their  dentile  neighbors 
(Mutt,  xxvi,  7:1 ;  Mark  xiv,  7";  -ec  I.iglitfoot,  (/pp.  ii, 
77).  On  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  the  province 
of  Gjlilee  was  given  by  <  «e-ar  t«  his  son  Antijui* 
(Joseph.  Il'.ir,  ii,  G,  3).    After  the  detraction  of  Jeru- 

p..il<Mii  Galilee  became  the  chief -cat  of.lcwi-h  s<  1  > i »< 1 1  •» 

of  le  irning,  and  the  residence  of  th.-ir  most  celebrated 
rabbins.  The  National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  wan 
t  iken  for  a  time  to  Jabneh  in  I'hili-tio.  but  wa*  toon 
removed  to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  I  i  ■  -i  .- 
(I.ightfoot,  t>pp.  ii,  p.  141  .  I  he  Mi-knn  win  here 
compiled  by  Kahbi  Juduh  Hakkodesh  (rir.  A.D.  lO'.t- 
2W).  and  a  few  year*  afterward*  the  titmara  was 
added  fltiixtorf,  Tibfiiot,  p.  19 ).  Kcinaiu*  of  splen. 
did  MlaVMlN  ft  ill  exist  in  many  of  the  old  tOWtM 
and  villages,  ihowtng  that  from  the  2d  to  the  7th 
century  the  Jews  were  a*  pnvqwron*  as  they  were 
numerous  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  427,  44(1).  See  Gam- 
UMA.%, 

GAMLKE,  Sk.\  of  (y  ^d\airirn  r/;c  rVrXiXainc, 
Matt,  iv,  18;  xv, '».» ;  Mark  i,  1G;  vii,  31 ;  John  vi,  l\ 
railed  also  the  S>a  of  Tib  ruts  (John  vi,  1;  xxi.  1; 
hence  it«  modern  name  Buhr  rl-Tubariy  h  \  the  Ijtlr 
(Xi/m/)  of  Vttnmttartt  (Luke  v,  1),  or  emphatically  tht 
Sra  (ij  ^dXiKTffd  simply,  Matt,  iv,  15);  in  the  O.  T. 
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rarely  alluded  to  (Numb,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Josh.  xii.  3;  xiii. 
J7)  av>  the  S*n  of  Cimmerrtk  or  CinnrrolA  (q.  v.).  It  is 
the  jwcond  of  the  three  lakes  into  which  the  Jordan 
fi.iw«  (Tacitus,  Hut.  v,  6\  This  sheet  of  water  is  |>ar- 
♦icularly  described  by  ITiny  and  Josephtu.    The  for- 


mer says,  "  The  Jordan  discharges  itself  into  a  lake, 
by  many  writers  known  as  G'esvservi,  1G  miles  long  and 
G  wide,  which  is  skirted  by  the  pleasant  towns  Julias 
and  Hippo  on  the  east,  of  Tarichea?  011  the  south  (a 
name  >v  Ii i<  h  is  by  many  persons  given  to  the  lake  it- 
seif  t,  and  of  Tiberius  on  the  west"  (y,  Joseph  11s 

refers  to  other  features.  M  The  I -ake  of  (i run* tart th  de- 
rives  it-,  apindlation  from  the  adjac  tit  district.  It  i-  V 
furlongs  (five  Homan  nUes)  broad, by  140  (17$  miles) 
long,  It*  water-  are  sweet,  and  extremely  pleasant 
to  drink,  as  they  flow  in  a  clearer  stream  than  the 
muddy  collection*  of  marshes,  ami  they  can  be  drawn 
fr<-e  from  impurities,  beiiii:  throughout  confined  by  ab- 
rupt ;md  sandy  shores.  They  are  of  a  medium  tem- 
perature, milder  than  those  of  the  riv;r  or  the  foun- 
tain, yet  uniformly  colder  than  might  be  e\p  <  t<-d  from 

the  exp  ins  •  of  the  lake  '1  he  kind-  of  tish  found 

here  diH"  r  from  those  elsewhere  met  with"  (War,  iii, 
10,  7).  Moth  these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  mere  estimates.  Its  extreme 
length  is  12 J  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  6; 
equal  to  alHiut  1G  by  7  J  Konmn  miles.  It  is  of  an  oval 
shapi*,  or  rather  the  form  of  an  egg,  with  the  large  cud 
to  the  north.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  none  of  th<  so 
picturesque  or  sublime  feature*  for  which  the  laki  s  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland  are  justly  celebrated  ;  it  has  not 
even  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  bed 
Sea.  The  shores  are  singularly  uni- 
form. 'I  h  -re  arc  no  Uild  cliffs  jutting 
far  out  into  deep  water;  there  are  no 
winding  bays  running  away  inland. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  is  like  a  huge  basin. 
Along  its  eastern  and  western  sides  the 
banks  ri-e  steep,  bare,  anil  rugged,  to 
the  height  of  nearly  20(H)  feet ;  mid  their 
tops,  e-peciully  those  on  the  ea-t,  are  as 
b-vel  11s  a  wall.  At  the  north  and  south 
ends,  where  the  .Ionian  cuter*  and  pass- 
es out,  there  are  wide  openings,  through 
which  views  are  gained  up  and  down 
I  he  valley.  Yet  nature  has  Hot  left  this 
scene  altogether  destitute  of  ornament. 
The  scenery  is  not  quit"  so  dreary,  not 
are  the  hues  of  the  lundsi  a|  ■<•  so  dead 
and  sombre  as  Dr.  Traill  would  hare  us 
imagine  (Traill's  Jotrphut,  ii,  p.  cvi). 
True,  when  the  sun  is  high  and  the  sky 
cloudless,  and  when  the  pilgrim  looka 
down  from  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  a  dreariness  in  the  landscape, 
and  a  uniformity  of  cold  gray  color, 
which  wearies  the  eye;  but  let  him  go 
dow  n  to  the  shore  and  wait  till  the  sun 
declines,  and  he  will  be  cm  hunted  with 

A  the  deep  ethereal  blue  of  the  smooth  wa- 

ter,  and  the  tint*,  "  m*c-colored,  pearl- 
irray,  and  purple,  blended  together,"  and 
[S  HI  thrown  in  soft  shades  over  the  sides  of 
i  fh.  the  encircling  hill*.  The  pule  blue  cone 
►  zJi  of  Hermon,  w  ith  its  glittering  crown  of 
r^Vi  *nowi  form*  a  glorious  background  (Van 
de  Velde,  ii,  3«H ;  liobinson,  ii,  380  sq. ; 
Stanley,  Pidrxtinr,  p.  St  12 ;  Totter,  Hand- 
book, p.  41*).  Hound  the  whole  shore, 
w  ith  only  one  or  two  short  interruptions, 
there  is  a  broad  strand  of  white  pebbles, 
mixed  with  little  shells.  The  Jordan 
enters  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
the  lake,  and  leaves  again  at  the  south- 
ern. In  fact,  the  tied  of  the  lake  is  just 
a  lower  section  of  the  great  Jordan  val- 
ley. The  utter  loneliness  and  al>*olute 
stillness  of  the  scene  are  exceedingly  impressive.  It 
seem*  as  if  all  nature  had  gone  to  re»t,  languishing  un- 
der that  scorching  heat.  How  different  it  was  in  the 
days  of  our  I.ord  !  Then  all  was  life  and  bustle  along 
the  shores  ;  the  cities  and  villages  that  thickly  studded 
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tbera  mounded  with  the  buna  of  a  busy  population, 
while  from  hill-side  and  cornfield  come  the  cheerful 
cry  of  shepherd  and  ploughman.  The  lake,  too.  was 
dotted  with  dark  fishing-boats,  and  spangled  with  white 
sails.  Now,  a  mournful  and  solitary  silence  reigns 
alike  over  sea  and  shore.  The  cities  are  in  ruins. 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  the  two  (?)  Bethsaidas,  Hippo, 
Gamala,  and  Turk-bras,  are  completely  deserted.  Ti- 
berias and  Magdala  are  the  only  inhabited  spots;  and 
for  several  miles  inland  in  every  direction  the  coun- 
try looks  waste  and  desolate.  '1  he  inhabitant." — mer- 
chants, fishermen,  and  peasants — are  nearly  ull  gone. 
The  few  that  remain  in  the  shattered  houses  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  the  mud  bovels  of  Magdala,  and  the  black 
tents  of  the  wandering  Bedouin,  seem  worn  and  wasted 
by  poverty  and  sickness.  In  1858  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
could  just  boast  of  one  small  boat,  and  it  was  so  rotten 
and  leaky  as  not  to  be  seaworthy.  The  fish,  however, 
•re  as  abundant  as  ever;  for  though  only  little  hand- 
nets  are  used,  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  privilege  of  fishing  (Burckhardt,  Trar- 
tli  in  Syria,  p.  332;  Robinson,  ii,  386).  It  was  ol>- 
eenred  by  Uasselqubt  that  some  of  the  same  species 
of  fish  are  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  in  the  Nile 
(TraceU,  p.  158) ;  the  same  fact  had  been  noted  by  Jo- 
eephus  (Bar,  Hi,  10,8).  The  kinds  referred  to  are 
Cyprimu  Benni,  Xihtrut,  Morwyrus,  etc.  (Sec  Wilson's 
lAimlt  of  the  Bible,  ii,  113;  Robinson,  ii,  386).  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is  a 
liand-nct,  with  which  a  man,  usually  naked  (John  xxi, 
7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, throws  it  round  the  game  with  a  jerk.  The  other 
mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bread-crumbs  are  mixed 
up  with  bichlorid  of  mercury,  and  sown  over  the  wa- 
ter; the  fish  swallow  the  poison  und  die.  Tin-  dead 
bodies  float,  are  picked  up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of 
Tiberias !  (Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  4.12.)  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  transparent;  and  as  the 
beach  is  everywhere  |  cMdy,  it  has  a  beautiful  spark- 
ling look.  This  fact  is  somewhat  strange,  when  wo 
consider  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun,  that  many  warm  and  brackish  sprinp*  flow  into 
It,  and  that  it  is  supplied  by  the  Jordan  which  rushes 
into  its  northern  end,  a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  its  great  depression.  The  re- 
sults of  kiromctrical  observations  have  varied  between 
845  feet  and  666  feet,  but  according  to  the  trigonomet- 
rical survey  of  Lieut.  Symonds,  R.E.,  in  1841,  its  de- 
pression Is  only  328  feet.  In  this  Van  de  Velde  thinks 
there  must  have  been  some  mistnkc,  and  ho  adheres 
to  the  figures  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  which  give  653  feet,  as 
probably  the  most  accurutn  (Memoir,  p.  168,  181). 
This  has  a  marked  efTect  on  the  temperature,  climate, 
and  natural  products.  The  heat  is  intense  during  the 
summer  months.  The  harvest  on  the  shore  is  nearly 
a  month  earlier  than  on  the  neighboring  high  lands  of 
Galilee  and  Bashan.  Frost  is  unknown,  and  snow 
very  rarely  falls.  The  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables 
are  those  usually  found  in  Egypt;  such  as  the  palm, 
the  lote-tree  (Zizyphxu  lotut),  the  indigo  plant,  etc. 
(Robinson,  ii,  38*:  Josephus,  War,  iii,  10,  7  and  *). 
The  surrounding  hills  arc  sometimes  described  as  bare 
and  barren,  sometimes  as  green  and  fertile.  In  April 
the  tops  of  the  hills  are  gray  and  rocky,  and  destitute 
of  vegetation.  Lower  down,  the  grass,  which  during 
the  winter  rains  had  flourished,  is  there  withering  in 
the  sun  (Matt.  xiii.  6") ;  but  in  the  valleys  and  ravines, 
wherever  any  of  the  many  fountains  and  streams 
gushed  forth,  there  is  venture  and  cultivation  (Matt 
Xiii,  8).  Though  the  whole  basin  of  the  lake,  and  in- 
deed the  Jordan  valley,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  thermal  springs  and  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes, yet  the  mnin  formation  of  the  surrounding  wall 
of  mountains  is  limestone.  A  large  numlier  of  black 
stones  and  boulders  of  basaltic  tufa  are  scattered  along 
the  slopes  and  upland  plains,  and  dikes  of  basalt  here 


and  there  burst  through  the  limestone  strata  in  th« 
neighborhood  of  Tiberias  and  along  the  northern  shore. 
Although  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  usually  very  placid, 
yet  travellers  (Thomson,  Land  and  Boot,  ii,  82 ;  Hack- 
ett,  Illiutra.  of  Scripture,  p.  319)  testify  to  the  sudden 
fury  of  storms  bursting  down  into  this  sunken  basin 
through  the  ravined  shore  as  in  the  days  of  our  Sav- 
iour (Luke  viii,  23;  see  Michaelis,  De  tempt  state,  etc., 
Hal.  1739 ;  also  De  tenm  ipirituali  tempertatis,  etc.,  ib. 
eod. ;  Duthovius,  Divinila*  Ckr.  ex  mirttrulo  hoc  demon- 
tfrata,  in  the  Bibl.  Bran,  i,  60-85;  ii,  484-7).  See 

GK.VNK8ARKTH  ;  SUA. 

Galilee,  a  porch  or  chapel,  usually  at  the  west  end 
of  a  church,  where  the  monks  collected  on  returning 
from  processions,  and  where  females  were  permitted 
to  visit  their  relatives  among  the  monks ;  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  church,  usually  a  step  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  church,  deemed  less  sacred  than  the  rmiainder 
of  the  edifice,  and  beyond  which  women  were  not  per- 
mitted to  pass.  Three  of  them  remain  in  England,  at 
Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Ely  cathedrals.  The  galilee 
at  Durham  has  five  aisles  and  three  altars,  and  the 
consistory  court  is  held  in  it ;  that  of  Lincoln  is  at  the 
f  out h- west  corner  of  the  south  transept,  and  is  cruci- 
form in  shape ;  while  that  of  Ely  differs  little  from  an 
entrance  porch.    (G.  F.  C.) 

Galileo  Galilei,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Ital- 
i  n  writers  on  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  as- 
tronomy, was  born  February  18,  1564.  He  at  first 
studied  medicine,  but  soon  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
natural  and  mathematical  science.  In  1589  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Pisa.  In  1692  he  was  called  by  the  republic  of 
Venetla  to  the  University  of  Pudua.  From  1604  Gal- 
ili'0  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  astronomy,  and  soon 
became  as  celebrated  by  his  astronomical  discoveries 
as  he  had  formerly  been  by  those  in  mathematics 
and  mechanics.  It  was  especially  the  introduction  of 
the  telescope  iu  1609  which  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  his  genius.  He  was  the  first  to  notice  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of 
Saturn,  and  the  spots  on  the  sun ;  and  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  latter  he  derived  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  motion  of  the  sun.  Gulileo  published  bis  discov- 
eries in  bis  Sidtretu  Mtncius  (1610).  Scon  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  called  him  a*  first  professor  of  math- 
ematics to  Pisa,  without  obliging  him  to  lecture,  in 
onler  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  scientific  researches.  But  his  reputation 
awakened  against  him  a  great  deal  of  hatred  and 
envy,  and  finally  he  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition 
for  defending  and  developing  the  Copcruican  system. 
The  Inquisition  found  the  views  of  Copernicus  and 
Gulileo  irreconcilable  w  ith  the  letter  of  the  Scripture. 
Gulileo  went  himself  to  Borne  to  defend  himself,  but 
w  ithout  effect.  His  astronomical  views  were  exam- 
ined by  the  theological  qualifiers,  and  declared  to  t>e 
absurd,  false  in  philosophy,  and  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  1616  and  1620,  decrees  were  issued 
allowing  to  set  up  the  system  of  Copernicus  a.»  a 
hypothesis,  but  forbidding  it  to  be  defended  as  a  the- 
sis. Galileo  paid  no  attention  to  this  demand,  but  six- 
teen years  luter  published  his  "  Dialogues  on  the  two 
greatest  cosmic  systems,  that  of  Ptolemy  and  that  of 
Copernicus,"  in  which  the  two  systems  are  compared, 
and,  to  satisfy  the  Inquisition,  the  victory  is  awarded 
to  the  champion  of  the  system  of  Ptoleu.y ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  arguments  used  in  its  behalf  an-  so 'weak,  and 
so  manifestly  inferior  to  those  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
Copernican  system,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real 
opinions  of  Galileo.  His  enemies  found  it  easy  to 
cause  new  measures  to  he  taken  against  him  by  the 
Inquisition.  Galileo  was  in  1633  again  summoned  to 
Rome.  He  was  at  first  allowed  to  live  in  the  Villa 
Medici ;  subsequently  he  was  some  time  detained  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition;  finally  be 
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was  sent  hack  to  the  Villa  Medici.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  wits  that  Galileo  wu  found  guilty-  of 
having  adhered  to  and  of  having  supported  heretical 
opinions ;  and  he  had  to  abjure  hb  errors  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  and  to  sign  the  minute*  of  the  proceedings 
against  him.  He  was  condemned  to  Iks  imprisoned 
at  the  Inquisition  during  pleasure,  and  to  recite  once 
a  week  for  three  years  the  penitential  Psalms.  Gali- 
leo submitted  to  the  judgment,  and,  kneeling  and  in 
sackcloth,  swore  upon  the  Gospel*  never  again  to 
teach  the  earth's  motion  and  the  sun's  stability. 
When  rising  from  the  ground,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  an  undertone,  E  pur  si  mti\rce  (•'  And  it  docs 
move,  for  all  that") ;  hut  the  authenticity  of  this  re- 
port is  doulited.  After  four  days'  confinement,  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  to  the  residence  of  the  Tuscan  am- 
bassador, but  he  was  kept  under  survcilljncc  during 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  life.  In  lfi-'H  ho  asked 
permission  to  visit  Florence  for  medical  assistance, 
but  the  permission  was  not  granted  until  1638.  The 
severity  of  the  Inquisition  was  somewhat  relaxed  in 
1617,  when  he  became  almost  tot  illy  blind.  During 
the  Utter  years  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  paid  less 
attention  to  astronomy,  but  the  works  of  this  period 
on  other  subjects  show  that  his  genius  was  as  great  as 
ever.  He  died  January  8,  1612.  The  city  of  Pisa 
erected  a  statue  in  his  honor.  The  completed  edition 
of  th  •  works  of  Galil*  o  is  I  a  O/tere  di  UnliUo  Oaltlei 
(Florence,  1812  56,  15  vols.).  The  most  important  of 
his  works  is  Discorsi  tutor  no  a  due  nuovt  scienze  (1-ey- 
den,  1638).  Biographies  of  Galileo  were  written  by 
Gherardini,Vivi.ini  (1651)-  Frisi  (Livorno,  1775),  Jage- 
tnann  (Weimar,  1783),  Nelli  (Lausanne,  1793), Venturi 
(Milan,  1818-21),  Libri  (Milan,  1841),  Brewster  (Lon- 
don, 1841),Cattauro  (Milan,  1843), Caspar  (Stuttgardt, 
1854),  Chaslcs  (Paris,  1862).  On  the  trial  of  Galileo 
by  the  Inquisition,  there  are  special  works  and  essays 
by  Marini  (Galileo  e  I'/nquimzione,  Rome,  1850);  Mad- 
den (Galileo  awl  the  Inpiisition,  London,  1*63)  ;  V'osen 
(G.  und  dir.  Itom.  Vtmrthriiung  des  e»prrnicani*chen 
System*,  Frankf.  18G5);  The  Catholic  WorU  (J*n.  and 
Feb.  1861>).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Oalitzin.    See  Galmtzi.n. 

Gall,  the  representative  in  the  A.V.  of  two  Hebrew 
words  and  one  Greek. 

1.  Mererah'  or  meroruh'  or  !t"i"i*3;  Sept. 
\o\if,  KdKii,  fiaira  ;  Vulg.yJ  7,  amaritudo,  viscera  men) 
denotes  etyraolo^ieally  biltemeu:  see  Job  xiii,  26, 
"  Thou  writest  bitter  thing*  against  me."  Hence  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  "bile"  or  "gill"  from  its  in- 
tense bitterness  (.lob  xvi,  13).  The  metaphors  in  this 
verse  are  taken  from  the  practice  of  huntsmen,  who 
first  surround  the  l»east,  then  shoot  it,  and  next  take 
out  the  entrails.  The  term  also  stand*  for  the  gall- 
bladder or  vitals  (Job  xx,  25).  It  is  also  used  of  the 
"  poison"  of  serpents  (.Io'>  xx,  14),  which  the  ancients 
erroneously  believed  was  their  gall :  see  Pliny,  //.  .V. 

xi,  37,  "  No  one  should  be  astonished  that  it  is  the  gall 
which  constitutes  the  poison  of  serpents"  (gomp.  lleb. 

xii.  15,  "  root  of  bitterness").    See  I.ivkk. 

2.  Roth  (£SO  or  «"H ;  Sept.  \o\ij,  nrpia,  ayputa- 
rtr  ;  Vulg./.-/,  amaritudo,  caput),  generally  translated 
"gall"  by  the  A.V.,  but  in  llos.  x,  4  rendered  "hem- 
lock :"  in  Dcut.  xxxii,  33,  and  Job  xx,  16,  it  denotes 
the  "poison"  or  "venom"  of  serpent*.  From  Deut. 
xxix,  18,"  a  root  that  bcarcth  roth"  (margin  "a  poison- 
ful  herb"),  and  Lam.  iii.  1I>,  "the  wormwood  and  the 
rosk,"  compired  with  Hos.  x,  4,  "judgment  sprlngeth 
op  as  ros*,"  it  is  evident  that  the  Heb.  tenn  denotes 
some  bitter,  and  perhaps  poisonous  plant,  though  it 
may  aL*o  be  used,  as  in  Psa.  Ixix.  21,  in  the  general 
tense  of  "something  very  bitter."  Celsius  (Hierob. 
ii,  46  52)  thinks  "  hendock"  (Conium  macvlatvm)  is  in- 
tended, and  quotes  Jerome  on  Hosea  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  though  it  seems  that  this  commentator  had  in 
view  the  couch-grass  (Tri'rum  repeni)  rather  than 

III. — Z  /. 


"hemlock."  Rosen mUllcr  (Bib  Rot.  p.  118)  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  lx>!iuin  temnlentum  best  agree* 
with  the  passage  in  Hosea  where  the  roth  U  raid  to 
^row  "  in  the  furrows  of  the  field."  Other  w  riters 
have  supposed,  and  with  some  reason  (from  Deut. 
xxxii,32,  "their  grapes  are  grapes  of  roth"),  that  soma 
berry-bearing  plant  must  be  intended.  Gesenius  (The*. 
p.  1251)  understands  "poppies;"  Michaelis  (Suppl. 
Lex.  Heb.  p.  222M)  is  of  opinion  that  rash  may  lie  either 
the  L  AUt>n  temnlentum  or  the  Sokuaim  (••  nightshade"). 
Oedm  inn  ( I  erm.  Samml.  pt.  iv,  c.  10)  argues  in  favor  of 
the  Qdocynfh.  The  most  probable  conjecture,  for  proof 
there  is  none,  is  that  of  Gesenius :  the  capsules  of  the 
Papareracea  may  well  give  the  name  of  n>*h  ("  hcjd") 
to  the  plant  in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy 
head*.  The  various  species  of  this  family  spring  up 
quickly  in  cornfields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter. 
A  steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  lie  "the  water 
of  gall"  of  Jer.  viii,  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  the 
""3  may  l>e  the  potsouous  extract,  opium.  This 
word  is  always  used  figuratively  to  represent  sin,  and 
never  designates  the  animal  secretion  called  gall.  See 
Hkmuock. 

3.  Gr.  \o\if,  prop,  the  bitter  secretion  gall.  In  the 
story  of  Tobit  the  gull  of  a  fish  is  said  to  have  lieen 
used  to  cure  his  father's  blindness  (  Tobit  vi,  8 ;  xi,  10, 
13).  Pliny  refers  to  the  use  of  the  same  substance  for 
diseases  of  the  eye  (Hist.  Xat.  xxviii,  10) ;  also  speak- 
ing of  the  fish  eallionymus,  he  says  it  has  a  similar  cu- 
rative virtue  (xxxi't,  I,  7).  Galen  and  other  writers 
praise  the  use  of  the  liver  of  the  si'urus  in  cases  of  dim- 
ness of  sight.     See  Bl.INl.WKS9. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Roman  soldiers  offering  our  Lord, 
just  l>efore  his  crucifixion,  "  vinegar  mingled  with 
gall,"  according  to  Matthew  (xxvii,  34),  and  "  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,"  according  to  Mark's  account 
(xv,  23),  require  some  consideration.  The  first-named 
evangelist  uses  \o\i),  which  is  the  Sept.  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  rosh  in  the  Psalm  (Ixix,  21  >  that  foretels  the 
lord's  sufferings.  Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredi- 
ent in  the  sour  vinous  drink  to  be  "myrrh"  (oiwc  i*<t- 
ftvpvtnpivoc),  for  we  cannot  regard  the  transactions  as 
different.  "Matthew,  in  his  usual  way," as  Hengsten- 
lierg  (Comment,  in  Psa.  Ixix,  21)  remarks,  "designates 
the  drink  theologically :  always  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
prophecies  of  the  0.  f.,  he  speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Psalms  more  manifest.  Mark  again  (xv,  2.">).  accord- 
ing to  his  way,  looks  rather  at  the  outward  quality  of 
the  drink."  Bengel  t  ikes  quite  a  diftyrent  view  ;  he 
thinks  both  myrrh  ami  gall  were  added  to  the  soar 
wine  (Gium.  Nov.  Test.  Matt  1.  c).  Hengsten  I  •erg's 
view  is  far  preferable;  nor  i*  "gall"  (\o\ii)  to  W  un- 
derstood in  any  other  sense  than  as  expressing  the  bit- 
ter natnre  of  the  draught  As  to  the  intent  of  the 
proffered  drink,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  deadening  pain.  It  was  customary  to 
give  criminals  just  before  their  execution  a  etip  of 
wine  with  frankincense  in  it,  to  which  reference  is 
made,  it  is  believed,  by  the  oiroc  «rr«m»£twc/  of  Psa. 
Ix,  3;  see  also  l*rov.  xxxi,  G.  This  the  Talmud  states 
was  given  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Buxtorf 
(/jar.  Tahn.  col.  2131),  who  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
(Sanhed.  fol.  43, 1)  to  that  effect.  Roscnmullcr  (Bib. 
Hot.  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that  the  myrrh  was  given  to 
our  Ixinl,  not  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  his  suffer- 
ings, but  in  order  that  he  might  bo  sustained  until  the? 
punishment  was  completed.  I  le  quotes  from  Apoleiua 
(Metamor.  viii),  who  relates  that  a  certain  priest  "dis- 
figured  himself  with  a  multitude  of  blows,  having  pre- 
viously strengthened  himself  by  taking  myrrh."  How 
far  the  frankincense  in  the  cup,  as  mentioned  in  tho 
Talmud,  was  supposed  to  possess  soporific  properties, 
or  in  any  way  to  induce  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  same  must  I*  snid  of  the 
o:voc  ittpvpmapivoc  of  Mark,  for  it  is  quite  certain 
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tbot  neither  of  these  two  drugs  in  qnestion,  both  of  break  of  vbe  Reformation  in  1525  they  threw  off  their 

whicli  are  the  produce  of  the  same  natural  order  of  subjection,  and  embraced  the  new  doctrine:'.    At  the 

plant*  (.!  myriilacetr),  is  ranked  among  the  hypnopoie-  close,  however,  of  the  religious  war  in  1532,  the  Catho- 

tics  by  modern  physicians.    It  is  true  that  Dioscorides  lie  religion  was  re-established,  and  the  abbot  rcinsta- 

(i,  77)  ascribes  a  soporific  property  to  myrrh,  but  it  ted,  though  with  diminished  authority,  in  his  ancient 

docs  not  seem  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  any  other  dignity.    At  the  French  Revolution,  the  abbey  of  St. 

author.    Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  almost  con-  Gall  was  secularized  (171*8),  and  its  revenues  were 

current  opinion  of  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  soon  afterwards  sequestrated  (1805).   Bj  a  later  cccle- 

that  the  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh"  was  offered  to  siastical  arram.'emcnt,  the  abb:icy  of "  St.  (Jail  was 

our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot  readily  come  to  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopric,  which  in  is?:t 


the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  soldiers  intended  a  mit- 
igation of  suffering,  they  would  doubtless  have  offered 
a  draught  drugged  with  some  substance  having  nar- 
cotic properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  probably 
a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the  Itomans,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  seasoning  their  various  wines,  which,  as 
they  contained  little  alcohol,  soon  turned  sour,  with 
various  spices,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  such  as  myrrh, 


tiq.  s.  v.  Viuum).    See  Mykku. 
Gall,  Nikolaua.    See  Gallus. 


was  united  to  that  of  Chur.  They  were  afterwards, 
however,  separated,  and  in  1847  St.  Gall  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric,  with  a  distinct  jurisdiction." — Cbam- 
Itcrs,  Encj/chipadii^  8.  v. ;  Ucrzog,  RtaLEncyklopatiie, 
iv,  643. 

Oall,  St,  Manuscript  (Codex  Saxuallknsia, 
usually  designated  as  A  of  the  Gospels),  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  later  uncial  MSS.,  containing 


cassia,  myrtle,  pepper,  etc.  (Smith,  I  AH.  ,f  Clou.  An-  ,  tuc  fmir  Gospels  (with  only  a  single  hiatus,  John  xix, 

17-35)  and  an  interlined  Latin  version,  rudely  written 
on  coarse  vellum  in  a  very  peculiar  character.  It 
comprises  197  leaves,  4 to,  10  inches  by  8}  in  size,  with 
20  to  26  (usually  21)  lines  of  text  on  each  page.  Be- 
fore Matthew  are  placed  prologues,  Latin  verses,  the 
Eusebian  canons  in  Roman  letters,  tables  of  the 
Xnia  in  Greek  and  Lat.,  etc.  The  text  is  divided  into 
regular  itT$\ot.  There  are  also  rirAoi,  and  the  Ammo- 
niun  sections.    It  has  so  manv  resemblances  to  the 


Oall,  St.,  monastery  of,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
monasteries  of  Europe,  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  founded  in  the  7th  century.  Its  wealth  and  repu- 
tation became  very  great  under  Othmar,  its  first  abbot 
(720-760),  who  founded  a  hospital  for  lepers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  monastery.  In  the  8th  century  it  be- 
came distinguished  for  learning,  especially  under  al>-  Codex  Boernerianus  (G  of  Paul's  epfctles),  as  to  show 
hot  Goslwrt  (815  837).  "  The  abbey  of  St.  Gall  grad-  that  they  both  once  belonged  together.  See  Bof.kner 
uallv  became  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  mediaeval  ar-  Masi  wkiit.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  seems  to  rcpre- 
chitecture ;  and  the  genius  and  skill  which  were  lav-  sent  n  text  different  from  that  of  the  other  evang<  lUts. 
ished  on  its  construction,  and  on  the  decoration  of  its  It  agrees  in  general  with  the  older  MSS.  There  are 
halls  and  cloisters,  had  a  large  share  in  developing  scarcely  any  breathings  or  accents:  the  words  are  of- 
the  Christian  art  of  the  period.  The  monks  of  St.  ten  wrongly  divided,  with  dots  at  the  end  of  almost 
Gall,  too,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  friends  and  every  Creek  word,  and  marks  >  >  >  inserted  to  nil 
preservers  of  ancient  literature.    They  were  indefati-  up  vacant  spaces. 

gable  in  the  collection  and  transcription i  of    ^       on,  mmkm     U(m    jj|)(||o   Ub,  ~e 

MSS.-B.blical  patnstic,  sacred  and  profane  & .  .  .       .    ?      .  ff£  .  q 

history,  classical,  liturgical,  and  legendary.  r  A 

Several  of  the  classics,  especially  Quintilian,  « Jcn*r,°       cauwnUI       n,.c,    tolle  tu..    et  v«de 

Siliua  Italicus,  and  AmmianusMarcellinus,  Cr/vopiou  trvvt^vi)aatT '  fiat '  \pov  '  to  '  aov  Kai  mraye 
have  been  preserved  solely  through  the  MSS.    vulo  aut£  hide         noviasimo   dare   aiout  ct    tibi  antft  n«o  U 
of  St.  Gall.    For  a  time  "the  abbey  was  sub-  ©«\w  ce  rovrta  rut  ttr\aTut  Covi  ai  wa  koi  '  <rot '  I  I  *  owe  1 1 
jeet  to  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  an  ani-  8pec,mcll  &  lhe  VaArx  SangaHennt.  (Matt,  xx,  13-15),  in  ordinary  irr*. 
mated  dispute  was  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained between  that  prelate  and  the  monks  as  to  the  I     This  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  monaster}-  of  St.  (Jail, 
right  of  electing  the  abbot.    It  ended,  however,  in  j  Switzerland,  where  it  was  probably  transcribed  orig. 


the  recognition  of  the  right  of  free  election ;  and 
ultimately,  from  the  growth  of  the  monastic  posses- 
sions, and  the  important  position  which  the  abbot 
held,  the  monastic  domain,  which  comprised  a  great 
part  of  northern  Switzerland,  became  a  distinct  juris- 
diction, within  which  the  abbot,  like  many  of  his  breth- 
ren in  the  great  Benedictine  monasteries,  exercised  !  gelles  in  Home's  Introduction,  iv,  106  sq. 


inally.  It  was  first  inspected  by  Gcrhert  in  177.%  was 
named  by  Seholz  (in  his  X.  T.  1830),  and  has  been  pub* 
lished  in  a  full  lithographic  fac-simile  of  even-  page  by 
Rcttig  (Zurich,  1836),  with  Prolegomena.  It  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  Latin  (perhaps  Irish)  monk  a  in 
the  9th  century. — Scrivener,  Jntrod.  p.  122  sq. ;  Tre- 

See  Mako- 


m -at its,  Biblical. 

Galland,  ANintEA.or  Gallandius,  Asdreas,  an 
Italian  priest  and  abbot  of  the  Oratorian  congregation, 
waa  I  Kir i)  at  Venice  Dec.  6, 1709,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  Jan.  12, 1779.  He  rendered  great  service  to  lit- 
erature by  his  edition  of  the  fathers,  entitled  fiibliotkr. 
en  Vrterum  Patrvm,  twtiqvorum  one  icripbmm  reel.  G'r. 
*t  Irt.  (Venet.  1765-1781, 14  vols.  fol.).  It  comprises 
in  all  380  writers,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  useful  of  all  the  libraries  of  the  fa- 
thers. 1 1  e  left  in  MSS.  Thrtauru*  A  niiquitatu  Eccle- 
tiatticir  (13  vols,  fol.).— Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GrntnUe, 
xix,  291. 

Gallas  ("invaders'1),  a  race  inhabiting  the  south 
and  east  of  Abyssinia.  "  The  general  name  by  which 
powerful  families,  we  find  the  succession  of  abtots,  in  |  the  tribes  designate  themselves  is  Oroma  (orma,  men), 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  sadly  degenerated  from  |  Although  generally  belonging  to  the  negro  race,  they 
their  pioua  and  learned  predecessors  in  the  office.  A  are  not  purely  negroes,  but  form  with  the  Fulahs, 
stringent  reform  waa  enforced  about  the  time  of  the  Mandingoes,  and  Nuba*,  as  it  were,  the  transition  to 
Council  of  Constance ;  but  the  burghers  of  St.  Gall  the  Shemitic  variety,  and  seem  to  belong  to  that  great 
had  grown  dissatisfied  under  this  rule,  and  on  the  out-  I  family  inhabiting  the  east  of  Africa,  from  the  frontiers 


all  the  rights  of  a  suzerain.  For  several  centuries 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  held  one  of  the  highest  places 
in  the  order.  Ita  schools  enjoyed  wide  reputation. 
Its  members  held  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
scholars  of  mediajval  Germany ;  and  many  of  them, 
as,  for  example,  Xotker,  are  known  to  have  cultivated 
not  only  the  ordinary  learning  of  the  schools,  but  also 
physic,  mathematics*  and  astronomy.  The  school  of 
St.  Gall,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  music,  and  its  MSS.,  preserved  in  its  libra- 
ry, have  licon  extensively  made  use  of  by  the  restorers 
of  ancient  ecclesiastical  music.  A  town  of  considera- 
ble importance  grew  up  around  the  monastery,  and 
was  called  by  the  same  name ;  and  as  the  wealth  and 
influence  which  attached  to  the  dignity  of  the  abbot 
began  to  make  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  rich  and 
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of  the  Cape  land  to  Abyssinia,  nod  usually  dcnomi-  formally  opened.    Mr.  Gallaudet  remained  head  of 


cuted  the  Kafirs.  Tliey  are  a  vigorous,  well-formed 
p.-opL>.  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with  hair  frizzled,  but 
not  quite  woolly,  round  faces,  and  small,  sharp  eyes, 
and  are  distinguished  not  less  l»y  their  energy  and 
warlike  spirit  than  by  their  ment  .1  capacities.  They 
first  appc.tr  in  history  In  the  Kith  century  as  a  bar- 
barous p.-ople,  extending  their  conquests  from  the  in- 
terior of  Afriei,  Living  waste,  by  constant  incursions, 


the  asylum  until  1830,  when  he  resigned  from  failing 
health.  The  system  which  he  established  was  found- 
ed on  that  of  Shard,  with  modifications.  "  It  is  known 
as  the  American  system.  The  main  principle  with 
Mr.  Gallaudet  was  to  call  out  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupil  as  much  as  possible,  by  exercising  him  in  de- 
scribing things  for  himself,  and  to  discourage  the  mere 
learning  by  rote ;  and  the  result  was  to  stimulate  the 


the  countries  of  Eastern  Africa  to  the  mountains  of  mind  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  the  pupil,  in  noordi- 
Abyssinia,  gradually  subduing  or  expelling  the  orig-  nary  degree.  Mr.  Galluudet's  exertions  were  by  no 
ina'l  inhabitant*  (hence  their  name),  occupying  great  means  confined  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  Ho 
[tart  of  Abyssinia,  and  advancing  as  fur  as  the  Red  took  an  ardent  and  active  interest  in  the  improvement 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  It  is  only  of  late  years  i  and  extension  of  common  schools,  and  in  the  raising 
that  their  power  in  Abyssinia,  and  their  incursions  into  !  up  of  a  superior  IkmI  v  of  te  n  hers,  and  wrote  several 
th  tt  country,  have  l>een  partially  checked,  chiefly  by  i  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  He  also  zealously  advoca- 
th?  vigorous  government  of  the  king  of  Shoa,  who  has  [  ted  the  adoption  of  means  of  imparting  moral  and  re- 
su' id ued  some  of  the  Callas  tribes,  and  induced  them  J  ligious  training  to  prisoners,  and  was  an  earnest  pro- 


to  profess  such  Christianity  as  exists  in  Abyssinia. 
'1  hey  still,  however,  occupy  many  districts  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  extend  their  power  to  an  indefinite  extent 
ov  >r  the  countries  situated  south  and  south-west  of  it. 
Politically,  the  Callas  do  not  form  n  single  nation 
but  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  forming  separ- 
ate kingdoms  and  states,  which  are  frequently  at 
war  with  each  other.  Most  of  the  (iallas  follow  pas- 
toral avocations.  Some,  however,  through  intercourse 
with  the  semi-Christian,  semi-civilized  Abyssinian*, 
have  become  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  wandering 
(■alias  are  mainly  engaged  in  hunting  and  the  slave- 
trade.  The  larger  number  of  the  (iallas  are  still  hea- 
thens, though  Mohammedanism  has  lately  made  great 


moter  of  the  movement  for  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insane.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  on  this 
matter,  that,  though  in  but  feeble  health,  he  accepted 
in  1838  the  office  of  chaplain  of  the  state  Retreat  f,r 
the  Insane  nt  Hartford,  where,  it  is  stated,  '  the  expe- 
rience of  each  successive  year  furnished  accumulating 
evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  his  labors,  and  the  effica- 
cy of  kind  moral  treatment  and  n  w-ise  religious  influ- 
ence in  the  melioration  and  care  of  the  insane.'  "  He 
died  Sept.  10, 1851.  Besides  a  number  of  tracts  and 
essays  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  ou 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  ho  published  Discourse*  on 
niri  >ns  Points  of  Christian  Faith  ami  Pntctict  (Lond. 
IBIS,  8vo):— Re  marts  on  Teachers'  Seminaries  (1826) : 


progress  among  them.  Their  religion  bears  a  rcaem-  —The  Child's  Rook  on  the  S»nl  (18:;0,  often  reprinted, 
blanoc  to  that  of  the  Kafirs."    Compare  Jomard,  A'o-1  and  translated  into  most  European  languages):— Scrip. 


tiers  sur  s  Gid'.as  (Paris,  1K39) ;  Heke,  On  the.  Origin 
of  the  (JalLis  (London,  1K4M);  Plowden,  Abytaitvi  and 
the  O'titl  >s  Country  ( I*nndon,  1KG"*).  ltehm  ( O'eogrtiph.- 
Jahrbuch,  vol.  i,  Gotha,  1H01)  assigns  to  the  (iallas  a 
territory  of  al>ont  WO.OOO  sq.  miles  and  7,0(>0,(M>  peo- 
ple. The  Horn  in  Catholic  Church  has  a  mission 
among  the  Gall  is,  which  in  1811  was  erected  into  a 
vicariate  apostolic.  The  letters  of  the  vicar  apostolic, 
Massaja,  in  the  Annairs  de  la  Prop  ignt.  tie  F><\,  an? 
among  the  chief  sources  of  our  information  on  the 
Gallas.  Massaja  was  the  founder  of  the  mission,  and 
was  in  18C9  still  at  it*  head.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Oallaudet,  Thomas  Hovkixs,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Congregational  minister  and  philanthropist,  was 
born  Dec.  10, 1787,  in  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1805,  and  was  chosen  tutor  in  1808, 
which  office  he  held  two  years,  after  which  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  until  181!,  when  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary.  In  1M1  he  received 
his  license,  and  became  pastor  at  Portsmouth.  Here 
he  became  interested  in  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  i 
Alice  Cogswell,  and  instructed  her  with  success.  Her 
father,  Dr.  Cogswell,  became  the  founder  of  an  associ- 
ation for  the  aid  of  deaf  mutes;  and  funds  being  pro- 


ture  Biography  (.*>  vols.  18;?8-1S4-1).  Sec  Humphrey, 
Life  and  Labor*  of  Galtaudet  (N.  Y.  1867, 12mo) ;  Eng- 
lish Cyclopaedia;  Sprague,  Annuls,  ii,  COD. 

Gallery,  an  architectural  term  describing  the  por- 
ticoes or  verandas  which  are  not  uncommon  in  East- 
ern houses.  See  House.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  two  of  the  three  Hebrew  words  so  translated 
have  any  reference  to  such  an  object.  See  Archi- 
tect i;  RK. 

1.  p^rst,  attik'  (Ezek.  xli,  15  [where  the  text  has 
piyiR,  attuk'\  10;  Sept.  airoXotnov ;  xlii,  3,  5,  Sept. 
TrinitrrvXof  ;  according  to  Gesenins,  from  pPJ,  to  cut 
of;  according  to  Ftlrst,  from  an  obsolete  prit,  to  set 
oj"),  by  some  thought  to  mean  fns  in  xlii,  6)  pilkirs  or 
columns  (so  Villalpandus,  Cocceius)  ;  by  others  a  dec- 
rement or  terrace  (so  Gesenins,  Furst,  Hiivrmlck,  Hit- 
zig),  as  the  context  requires  (Hotteher,  Proben,  p.  350). 
See  Tkmpi.k.  The  ancient  interpreters  are  wholly  at 
fault;  the  Sept.  renders  ambiguously,  the  Talmud 
"corners,"  the  Syr.  "balustrade,"  nnd  the  Jewish  in- 
terpreters confess  their  irnoranco  (Kimchi,  Jarchi). 

2.  2-nn,  rorW  (Cant,  i,  17;  either,  with  Furst, 


vided,  Mr.  Gallaudet  resigned  his  ministry,  and  went  from  an  obsolete  root  -n*,  to  trim,  or,  with  Gesenius, 
to  Europ-  in  181i  to  study  the  existing  deaf  and  dumb  j  for  ETT,  rahit',  as  in  the  margin),  prob.  paneLyeork 
institutions.  At  the  I»ndon  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum he  waa  refused  admission  except  as  junior  assist- 
ant.   He  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  but  there  the  teach- 


er had  learnt  his  system  from  the  Messrs.  Braid  wood, 
nnd  had  been  compelled  to  sign  an  engagement  not  to 
impart  the  method  to  any  other  person  intending  to 
become  a  teacher.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
nnd  was  warmly  received  by  the  abbe  Si  card.  Every- 
thing was  Uid  freely  open  to  him.  He  was  nMe  to 
return  to  America  licfore  the  close  of  1810,  ami  Sicard 
allowed  taurent  le  Clerc,  a  deaf-imito,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  teachers  of  the  institution,  to  accompany 
him  to  America.  During  his  absence  in  Europe  the 
society  had  l»ecn  incorporated ;  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  now 
appointed  its  principal,  Le  Clerc  being  his  head  assist- 
ant, and  on  the  loth  of  April.  1817,  The  American  Asy-  \  though  somewhat  similar  galleries  existed  in  the  Bv- 
Um  forth*  D-af  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  zantine  churches.    Narrow  covered  passage-ways, 


or  fretted  ceiling  (so  Sept.  Qami/fiara,  Vulg.  laquea- 
rii,  A.  V.  "rafters,"  marg.  "gnllcrj-").  See  Ckii.ixo. 
In  consequence  of  the  var.  read,  in  the  Masoretic  text 
(q.  d.  ambtditory  or  place  of  exercise),  this  term  has 
ltcen  confounded  with 

3.  ru'hat  (from  UfT^i,  to  fov  down  ;  spoken  of 

watering-frof!?**,  Gen.  xxx,  38,  41  ;  Exod.  ii,  16), 
curled  locks  or  ringlets  of  a  maiden  (Cant,  vii,  6 ;  Sept 
;ru(>a<"(io/i//, Vulg.  canalis).    See  Hair. 

Gallery,  originally  a  lianqucting  hall.  The  word 
is  now  applied,  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  to  any 
floor  elevated  above  the  floor  of  a  main  audience  room 
of  a  church,  and  built  to  contain  hearers.  Galleries 
of  this  kind  date  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
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i  or  without  a  church,  especially  in  Romanesque 
,  are  also  termed  galleries.    ((J.  F.  C.) 

Galley  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  in  one  passage 
(Isa.  xxxiii,  21)  <>i"*3X,  oni'y  a  ihip  or  jittt,  elsewhere 
rendered  "navy."    Sec  Ship. 


Ancient  A»«Trl»n  Galley. 

Galilean  Church,  a  name  often  given  to  the  Ro- 
Catholic  Church  of  France.  The  peculiar  spirit 
of  that  Church,  especially  with  regard  to  its  relations 
to  Rome,  is  called  ( lALl.ICAItlBK.  The  term  is  espe- 
cially used  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  Church,  in  opposition  to  Ultramontanism  (the 
extreme  papal  view  of  Church  polity),  as  embodied 
in  the  four  articles  of  1682  (see  below).  Uut  it  is 
historically  certain  that  from  a  very  early  period  the 
national  Church  of  France  had  a  character  and  spirit 
of  freedom  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  the  roots  of  the 
so-called  modem  (Jallicani-m  are  to  lie  traced  far  buck 
into  antiquity  (see  Bossuet's  sermon  at  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  of  1682,  and  his  Defend)  Declanitionit, 
and  our  article  Fraxce). 

The  Prankish  Church,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
assumed  a  form  and  gave  evidence  of  a  spirit  marked 
by  the  national  temper,  and  obviously  different  from 
the  Italian  ideal  of  the  Church  as  organized  under  the 
pope.  In  almost  every  century  thereafter  the  mon- 
archs  and  bishops  of  France  resisted  what  they  held  to 
be  unauthorized  claims  on  the  part  of  Rome.  Never- 
theless, the  Gallicnn  spirit  often  yielded,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  the  French  bishops  were  themselves,  in  part 
at  least,  ultramontane.  The  French  Parliaments  were 
generally  on  the  side,  naturally,  of  the  Gallican  spirit. 
Hincmar,  bishop  of  Rheims  (f  882),  manfully  stood  by 
his  king,  Charles  the  Bald,  when  pope  Adrian  II  at- 
tempted to  drive  him  from  the  throne.  Charles  him- 
self, in  an  epistle  to  Adrian,  "argues  respecting  the 
distinction  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  pow- 
er, and  also  alleges  the  peculiar  supremacy  of  the  kings 
of  France.  To  prove  these  ami  similar  points,  he  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Church,  but 
to  the  writings  of  St.  Gelasius,  St.  Leo.  St.  Gregory, 
and  even  St.  Augustine  himself.  (See  Hint.  Litttraire 
de  la  France,  Fleury,  1,  lii,  s.  8,  22.)  Hincmar  wrote 
many  of  that  king's  letters,  and  may  probably  have 
been  the  author  of  this"  (Waddington,  Hi*tory  of  the 
Church,  chap.  xiv).  But  no  formal  attempt  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  Church  in  France  on  a  basis  of  inde- 
pendence was  made  by  any  of  the  monarehs  of  the 
country  before  Louis  IX  (St.  Louis,  f  1270).  His 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction" (A. D.  1208)  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  pecuniary  claims  and  extortions  of  Rome. 
It  is  comprised  in  six  articles:  (1.)  The  churches,  the 
prelates,  the  |>atrons,  and  the  ordinary  collators  of  ben- 
efices, shall  enjoy  their  rights  to  their  full  extent,  and 
each  shall  lie  sustained  in  his  jurisdiction.  (2.)  The 
cathedral  and  other  churches  shall  possess  the  lilwrties 
of  elections,  w  hich  shall  be  carried  into  complete  ef- 
fect, (a.)  We  will  that  simony,  the  pest  of  the  Church, 
be  wholly  banished  from  our  kingdom.  (4.)  Promo- 
tions, collations,  provisions  and  dispositions  of  prehv-  J 


tures,  dignities,  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefice*  and 
offices,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  shall  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  institution.*  of  common  law,  of  the  councils, 
and  of  our  ancient  fathers.  (6.)  We  renew  and  aji- 
prove  of  the  liberties,  franchises,  prerogatives,  and 
privileges  granted  by  the  kings  our  predecessors,  and 
by  ourselves,  to  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  places 
of  piety,  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical  persons.  («.)  We 
prohibit  any  one  from  in  any  manmr  levying  and 
collecting  the  pecuniary  exactions  and  heavy  charges 
which  the  court  of  Rome  has  imposed,  or  muy  hen-af- 
ter imp«»se,  upon  the  Church  of  our  kingdom,  and  by 
which  it  has  liecn  miserably  impoverished— unless  it 
be  for  a  reasonable  and  very  urgent  cause,  or  by  inev- 
itable necessity,  and  with  the  free  and  express  cement 
of  the  kin.,  and  of  the  Church.  See  Ordonnnnce*  de* 
Roy*  de  Fntnce  de  la  troisumie  race  recuiliie*  par  if. 
de  hiuriert  (Paris,  1723,  folio),  i,  97.  In  the  Utin 
text,  "  the  chief  points  are :  statuimus  et  ordina- 
mus  prima  ut  ecrlesiarum  regni  noatri  pradati,  pa- 
tron i,  et  bencficiorum  collatores  ordinarii  jus  suum 
plenarium  habeant,  et  unicuique  sua  jurisdictio  debite 
servetur.  II.  Item  ecclcsin  cathedrales  et  alia?  regni 
noatri  liberas  electiones  et  earum  effectum  integraliter 
habeant.— V.  Item  exactiones  et  oncra  gravissima  pe- 
cuniarum  per  Curiam  Romanam  ecclesis?  regni  no.-tri 
impositas  vel  imposita,  quibus  regnum  nostrum  miser- 
abilitcr  depauperatutn  extitit,  sive  etiam  imponendas 
vel  imponenda,  levari  aut  colligi  nullatenus  volumus, 
nisi  duntaxat  pro  rationabili,  pia  et  urgentbsima  causa, 
et  inevitabili  necessitate,  ac  de  spontaneo  et  expresso 
consensu  nostro  et  ipsius  eccleM«  regni  nostri.  The 
conclusion :  Harum  tenore  universis  justitiariis,  offi- 
ciariis  et  subditis  nostri*  —  mandamus,  quatenus  om- 
nia et  singula  praxlicta  diligenter  et  attente  serve  nt— 
atque  servari—  inviolabiliter  facia nt :  nec  aliquid  in 
contrarium  quovis  modo  faciant  vel  attmtent,  seu  fieri 
vel  attentari  permittant :  transgressores  aut  contra  fa- 
cfonte? — tali  poena  plectendo,  quod  ca?teris  deinceps 
cedat  in  exemplum.  The  genuineness  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  questioned  chiefly  by  P.  Daniel,  it 
shown  by  E.  Richer,  /tilt,  conril.  g<tteral,  lib.  iii,  p. 
189 ;  Libert,*  de  tig'ue  Gallicune,  edit.  ami.  1771,  t.  iii, 
p.  633.  667  ;  Velly,  II  it.de  France,  t.  iii,  p.  239"  (Giese- 
ler.  Church  lliitorg,  per.  iii,  §  6*2). 

The  "lilwrties"  of  the  Gallican  Church,  according 
to  Bossuet,  were  substantially  set  forth  in  these  ordi- 
nances. The  Gallican  spirit  was  also  strongly  shown 
in  the  disputes  between  Philip  le  Bel  and  Boniface 
VIII  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  which  dis- 
putes culminated  in  the  bull  L'ntim  Sanctam,  and  in  the 
abduction  and  death  of  the  pope,  A.D.  1303.  See  Bon- 
IPACi  VIII.  The  questions  involved  in  these  dis- 
putes were  vital  ones :  the  authority  of  the  pope  in 
temporals,  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  power  of  th* 
episcopacy  as  related  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
The  Gallican  writers  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
Church  and  the  supremacy  of  councils  over  the  pope 
with  brilliant  talents  and  solid  learning.  The  Roman 
writers  nevertheless  maintained  the  papal  claims  un- 
waveringly, but  with  little  success,  in  France.  In 
14.r).r)  the  bishop  of  Nantes  undertook  to  appeal  from  a 
royal  ordinance  to  the  pope,  but  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  decided  that  he  had  violated  the  privileges  of 
the  French  Church,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  law* 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bour- 
ges,  called  the  "great  bulwark  of  the  Gallican  Church 
against  Rome,"  was  adopted  at  the  Synod  of  Bour- 
ges  in  1438,  and  continued  by  the  Parliament  July 
13,  1439.  It  involved  two  great  principle*:  1.  That 
the  pope  has  no  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  France 
over  anything  concerning  temporals.  2.  That,  though 
the  pope  is  acknowledged  as  sovereign  lord  in  spir- 
itual*, his  power  even  in  these  is  restricted  and  con- 
trolled by  the  canons  and  regulations  of  the  ancient 
councils  of  the  Church  received  in  the  kingdom. 
(For  details,  see  Bo  urges,  Praomatic  Saxctios 
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nr.)    Louis  XI  himself  strongly  repressed  nil  ultra- 
luonUne  reaction  against  the  decisions  of  the  French 
assemblies,  or  against  the  immunities  of  the  nation- 
al church.    The  ultramuntanists  obtained  a  tempora- 
ry success  in  the  revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Hourges  iu  by  the  Council  of  Lute  ran, 
with  the  renunciation  of  it  by  Francis  I  (lolti),  with 
ths  und  rstanding  that  his  concordat  with  Leo  X  se- 
cured to  him  its  substantial  benefit*.    This  act  was 
instigated  by  certain  private  aims  of  the  king's,  and 
I  v  tin  hope"  of  his  chancellor,  Duprat,  obtaining  the 
dignity  of  cardinal.    Iiut  this  revocation  gave  rise  to 
a  long  resistance  by  ths  Parliament  and  the  Sorbonne, 
and  t>  great  anger  and  even  turbulence  of  spirit  among 
the  French  people.    The  effects  of  the  revocation  were 
practically  insignificant,  and  Gallicanism  only  showed 
itself  the  more  energetic  and  active  afterwards.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Hourges  was,  it  is  true,  abroga- 
te!, but  the  fundamental  principles  established  at  the 
councils  of  Pisa,  Const  ince,  and  B  isle,  which  inspired 
that  sanction,  remained  intact  as  a  guide  for  the  opin- 
K>n<  of  the  nation  and  of  the  clergy,  while  the  antipa- 
thy of  thu  Parliaments  against  ultramontanism  be- 
cam  •  still  more  deeply  root  -d.    The  dacrces  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1515  l»a»  i)  were,  indeed,  intended  to 
mppl  mt  and  supersede  those  of  th3  earlier  councils, 
but  from  among  them  France  admitted  only  such  as 
agreed  with  ln«r  own  policy,  with  the  privileges  of  the 
kinc  and  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  her  Church. 
Gallicanism  was  greatly  advanced,  in  fact,  by  tlio  is- 
sues of  th.?  Council  of  Trent,  and  by  the  discussions  to 
which  they  gave  rise.    The  numerous  writings  of  Pi- 
thou  (<p  v. ;  f  15^6)  on  the  canon  law  gave  true  scien- 
tific and  ecclesiastical  expression  to  the  tenets  of  Gal- 
licanUm.    What  Pithou  advances  in  behalf  of  the 
Gdlican  Church  in  his  Corpus  Juris  Cammiri,  in  his 
C>1  x  Canonuin,  and  in  his  tia'lkje  Ecdetit  in  tcki<- 
m-tf?  t'ltttti,  were  by  him  collected  in  eighty-three  ar- 
ticles, in  1  j91,  in  the  W>ertis  tie  /Vyfc*  ga'Uc  uv  (1G;U, 
2  vols.  fol.).  by  the  aid  of  which  it  became  easy  both  for 
the  I  lity  and  the  clergy  to  see  how  far  the  questions 
involved  were  qu  *stions  of  order  and  organization,  and 
)\  >vr  littln  they  applied  to  religion  or  dogmas.  Pithou 
himself  condensed  the  eighty-three  articles  into  two: 
(1.)  That  the  pope  h  is  no  right  of  interference  with  tho 
king's  prerogative  in  temporals;  (2.)  That  he  cannot 
enforce  a  decision  in  spirituals  in  contradiction  with 
those  of  the  councils  received  in  tha  kingdom.  I'ltr.i- 
montanism,  however,  continued  to  assert  its  claims 
with  the  usual  persistence  of  Rome.    Cardinal  Duper- 
ron,  an  !  th«  two  succeeding  cardinals  and  p  ime  min- 
isters of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV,  Rich  lieu  and 
Max  irin,  m  untamed  the  Concordat.    Hut,  in  spite  of 
the  Concord  it,  the  Sortunne  presented  the  six  celebra- 
ted I >eei inition^M  following  to  the  king.  May  8,  1663: 
1.  The  pop*  has  no  authority  over  the  king's  t>m|>oral 
p»wer.    2.  In  tMn;«orals  the  king  his  no  superior  but 
God-    3.  The  stibjdc  s  of  the  king  cannot  bo  released 
from  th-dr  fealty  and  obedience  under  any  pretexts 
whatsoever.     4.  It  is  inconsistent  with  tho  king's  pre- 
rogative, and  with  the  freedom  of  tho  Gallican  Church, 
that  the  pope,  should  deposs  bishops  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  councils.    5.  It  is  not  tho  doctrine  of  the 
Church  that  tho  pope  is  superior  to  general  councils. 
6.  It  Ls  not  matter  of  dogma  that  the         is  infallible, 
apart  from  the  concurrence  of  the  Church. 

A*  Pithou  was  the  1-cal  pillar  of  Gallicanism,  so 
Bosauet  became  its  ecelesia«tic.d  champion.  Under 
his  guidance,  the  Atuembfo  dn  vlergt  of  K,h->  asserted 
the  Gallican  li»M>rties,  in  the  celebrated  Declaration  dn 
citrgi  d*  f,'rav>.  which  was  upheld  I'V  the  monarch 
and  by  all  the  state  authorities.  It  runs  as  follows: 
"I.  St.  Peter  und  hi-  >ucc.<>.or«,  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  whole  Church  itself,  have  r.-. .  ived  power  from 
God  only  over  things  spiritual,  and  which  concern  sal- 
vation,  and  not  over  things  temporal  and  civil ;  Jesus 
Cbmt  teaching  us  himself  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 


this  world  ;  and  in  another  place,  that  wc  must  render 
to  Caesar  the  things  of  Caesar,  and  to  God  the  things 
of  God ;  and  thus  that  precept  of  St.  Paul  can  in  noth- 
ing be  altered  or  overthrown.  Let  every  person  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  jiowcr  but 
comes  from  God,  and  it  is  he  who  ordains  those  that 
are  on  the  earth.  He,  then,  who  opposes  himself  to 
the  powers,  resists  the  order  of  God.  We,  in  conse- 
quence, declare  that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not  sul»- 
ject  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  by  the  order  of  God  in 
temporal  matters  ;  that  they  cannot  be  deposed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  the  authority  of  the  kevs  of  tho 
Church;  that  their  subjects  cannot  be  dispensed  from 
the  submission  and  obedience  which  they  owe  them, 
and  absolved  from  tho  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  that  this 
doctrine,  necessary  for  the  public  peace,  and  not  less 
advantageous  to  the  Church  than  the  state,  ought  to 
be  inviolably  followed,  as  conformable  to  the  word  of 
God,  the  tradition  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  the  saints.  II.  The  plenitude  of  power  which 
the  holy  apostolic  see  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  over  spiritual  is  such,  that 
nevertheless  the  decrees  of  the  holy  General  Couucil 
of  Constance,  contained  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions, 
approved  by  the  holy  apostolic  see,  confirmed  by  tho 
practice  of  all  the  Church  and  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  religiously  observed  at  all  times  by  the  Gallican 
Church,  remain  in  all  their  force  and  virtue;  and  that 
the  Church  of  France  does  not  approve  the  opinion  of 
those  who  attack  these  decrees,  or  who  enfeeble  them 
by  saying  that  their  authority  is  not  well  established, 
that  they  are  not  approved,  or  that  they  are  in  force 
only  in  time  of  schism.  III.  That  thus  the  use  of  the 
apostolic  power  must  be  regulated  in  following  the 
canons  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  consecrated  by 
the  general  respect  of  all  the  world;  that  tha  rules, 
the  manners,  and  the  constitutions  received  in  the 
kingdom  and  in  the  Gallican  Church  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, and  the  usages  of  our  fathers  remain  unassaila- 
ble ;  and  that  the  greatness  of  the  holy  apostolic  seo 
itself  requi-es  that  the  laws  and  customs  established 
with  the  consent  of  that  respectable  see  and  the 
churches  remain  invariable.  IV.  Although  the  pope 
has  the  chief  post  in  the  questions  of  faith,  and  his  de- 
cree* regard  all  the  churches,  and  each  church  in  par- 
ticular, yet  his  judgment  is  still  not  unalterable,  until 
the  consent  of  the  Church  intervene.  We  have  re- 
solved to  send  to  all  the  churches  of  France,  and  to 
the  bishops  who  preside  in  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  these  mariitu  which  we  have  received 
from  our  fathers,  in  order  that  we  may  all  say  tho 
same  thing,  and  that  we  may  all  be  in  the  same  mind, 
and  that  we  may  all  follow  the  same  doctrine." 

Tho  IircUi ration  du  citrgi  de  France  was  sent  to  the 
pope,  with  an  address  from  Bossuct.  Alexander  VIII 
annulled  the  declaration,  but  the  clergy  maintained 
their  ground,  although  Louis  XIV  himself  condescend- 
ed to  a  step  which  was  by  some  considered  as  a  retrac- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  with  Rome,  the 
French  Church  found  itself  in  10.91  with  thirty-five 
bishoprics  vacant ;  the  king  allowed  the  twelve  signers 
of  the  declaration,  whom  he  had  nominated  as  bishops, 
but  whom  the  pope  had  for  ten  years  refused  to  recog- 
nise as  such,  to  retract  all  which  had  displeased  tho 
pontiff.  The  king  himself  stated  that  he  liad  tfven 
orders  so  that  his  edict  of  March  22, 1C82,  which  had 
lieen  promulgated  in  view  of  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, should  no  longer  have  effect.  But  that  ho 
did  not  abandon  the  Gallican  maxims  is  proved  in  his 
letter  of  July  7,  171H,  directed  to  cardinal  La  Tremou- 
ille,  and  addressed  to  the  See  of  Home.  »  herein  he  en- 
forced the  recognition,  as  bishop  of  Beauvais,  of  tho 
abliot  of  St.  Aignan,  w  ho  had  defended  the  four  prop- 
ositions in  a  thesis  in  1705.  The  position  of  the  ques- 
tion was  still  more  clearly  defined  by  the  decision  of 
the  CVwM*»7d>  /fyene*  of  171*,  thut  the  bishops  could 
dispense  with  the  pa|»al  inauguration  bull,  as, "  the  Sor- 
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bonne  having  so  decided,  the  national  churches  could 
again  avail  themselves  of  the  right  suspended  by  the 
Concordat." 

Gallicanism  fell  into  disgrace  through  the  political 
events  of  1790  to  1800,  and  particularly  through  the 
Constitution  eiviU  du  clrry*,  which  was  l>y  many  consid- 
ered as  a  revolutionary  triumph  of  Gallicanism  over 
Tltramontanism,  and  which  resulted  in  the  synods  of 
1795  and  1797  submitting  themselves  to  the  pupal  au- 
thority. Stanch  Gallican*,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
that  the  concordat  of  184>1  did  not  do  justice  to  Galli- 
canUm,  and  they  regretted  still  more  the  forcible  re- 
jection of  the  Concordat  of  1*13,  w  hich  would  have 
somewhat  restored  their  position.  This  led  to  a  fierce 
internal  conflict  during  the  following  years,  in  which 
Joseph  de  Matstre,  Louis  de  Bonalil,  and  Francois  de 
Lamennaia  stand  forth  as  the  most  prominent  charac- 
ters. Yet  the  four  "  principles*'  of  1082  have  kept 
their  authority  under  all  the  forms  of  government,  re- 
public, empire,  and  restored  monarchy ;  they  are  re- 
ceived by  the  now  university  as  they  were  by  the 
old,  and,  whenever  occasion  demands  it,  are  immedi- 
ately brought  forth.  See  France.  They  were  rec- 
omised  as  law  by  the  imperial  ordinance  of  Feb.  25,  I 
1810,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  ever 
abrogated.  In  the  present  altered  state  of  thing* 
there  is  no  occasion  for  upholding  or  enforcing  them, 
but  .should  at  any  day  a  reactionary  tendency  Ik>  man- 
ifested, the  state  councils  would  again  bring  the  Gal- 
lican  doctrine  forward  as  emphatically  as  did  the  de- 
cree of  1766  {arret  du  const  il  if  ttat  du  24  Mai),  which 
stated  that  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  bodv  in  the  kin/dom  tlsont  det  conc*t- 
tiont  det  touve  rains  dont  t Egfise  ne  prut  f«ire  usage 
tint  Imr  atiloritf,"  which  is  also  stated  in  the  Const  Uu- 
tim  civile  du  clergi  (1790). 

The  principles  of  1682  are  recognised  a*  fundament- 
al in  the  present  French  empire,  but  the  majority  of 
the  French  bishops  are  at  present  ultramontane.  Po- 
litical ultramontanism,  however,  is  extinct,  in  spite  of 
the  rcassertion  of  its  antiquated  formulas  by  papal 
writers.  The  old  system  of  taxation  at  the  will  of  the 
court  of  Rome  cannot  l>e  revived.  The  hi  rurcliy  is 
indestructible ;  for,  so  long  as  papacy  retain*  it*  char- 
acter, and  so  long  as  the  French  Church  remain*  Ro- 
man Catholic,  so  long  must  the  supremacy  of  the  pa- 
pal chair  be  upheld ;  and  the  favorius  expression 
*'  National  Church"  is  only  correct  in  a  restricted 
sense,  since,  not  being  independent,  it  cannot  really 
be  altogether  national.  Only  in  moments  of  high  ex- 
citement did  Gallicanism  entertain  the  idea  of  having 
a  separate,  turticular,  independent  patriarch.  As  to 
liturgical  and  even  dogmatical  ultramontauism,  it  is 
complained  of  in  periodicals  and  p  imphlets,  and  even 
by  bishops,  and  the  old  Gallicanism  is  appealed  to 
against  it,  but  with  the  less  success,  as  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  agree  with  Rome  in  dogmas  and  liturgies,  for 
fear  of  her  still  exorbitant  power,  nnd  also  with  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  unity,  so  dear  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mind. 
That  the  French  nation,  its  episcopate,  or  its  clergy 
will  ever  become  Italianized,  is  neitlu-r  to  be  hoped  by 
Rome  nor  fearer!  by  France.  Bossuct's  statement  to  \ 
the  cardinal  d'F-«trec*  is  as  correct  now  as  it  was  when  j 
first  written  by  him:  "Troi*  points  peuvent  blesser 
lis  Romuin* :  I'indcpcndanco  de  la  teinpon«lit6  des  , 
rois ;  la  juridirtion  episcopate  immddiatcment  de  .16-  ' 
sus-C  "hrist,  et  l'autoritc  des  conciles.  Vous  savez  bien  ' 
que  sur  ccs  troi*  choses  on  ne  binise  point  en  France." 
This  is  the  true  Gnllican  doctrine;  other  issues  have 
arisen  only  as  the  effects  of  the  momentary  excitement 
of  conflict. 

As  for  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
present,  they  hold  Gallicanism  to  be  simply  the  de- 
cayed, but  not  defunct  view  of  a  sect  within  the 
Church.  For  the  revival  of  Gallican  principles  in 
Germany,  see  Hovtheim.  A  good  exponent  of  opin- 
ion is  given  I  y  the  fact  that  in  Wctier  and  Welte's 


Kirrkm- Isxikfrn ,  the  l>est  Roman  Catholic  Cyclopa-dLu 
ever  issued,  to  which  the  best  and  most  learned  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  contributors, 
Gallicanism  is  throughout  classed  with  Jansenism  aa 
a  pernicious  mode  of  ecclesiastical  thought.  The  re- 
ception of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  I  v 
the  Church  of  France  was  a  violation  of  the  old  Galli- 
can spirit. 

Literature. — See,  besides  the  voluminous  writing* 
of  Pithou  and  Bossuet  on  this  subject,  Maimbourg, 
Truite  hittorique  de  I'eglite  d.  Borne  (Paris,  16>6,  4to); 
llut.du  droit  public  franc,  f  celts.  (Lnnd.  1737);  J.  de 
Maistre,  Lie  Leg!,  gallic.  (1  vol.  8vo);  Du  Pape  (2  vol*. 
Hvo) ;  Andre  Dupin,  Lhftnce  de  la  lot  organique  d.  con- 
cor*/ai;  Let  libtrt.  de  I  .glite  Gail.  (Paris,  1824. 12mn); 
Bordas-Dumoulin,  Let  pouniirt  conttltuiifs  de  Vrylim 
(Paris,  1855,  8vo);  Fr.  Huet,  I.e  Gallic.,  ton  pa***,  t. 
situation  presente  dt.nt  Vordre  poUt.  tt  rrlig.  (Paris, 
1855)  ;  Hcury.  Ducourt  tur  let  liberttt  d.  Ltgl.  galli.  ; 
Grogoire,  Estai  hist,  tur  let  liberttt  d.  r>gl.gtslHc.  (two 
editions) ;  Fruyssinous,  Let  trait  printiprt  de  f  tglise 
gallic,  (three  editions);  Clauscl  de  Montuls  (a  French 
I  ishop  of  decided  Gallican  views),  Eff-lt  prolablts  d. 
disputes  tur  let  art.  Gall.  (1858) ;  Pirtrail fdtk  de  r<gl. 
g  Hie.  (1854);  M>  moire  (anonymr)  *ur  la  situation  prr. 
if ute  d.  I'tylite  gallic. ,  tt  set  muriate*  tentfttt  centre  let 
i  ttaqvet  de  JUons  eur  le  Comtr  de  Montalemttrt ;  Herzoir, 
PenLEnryllop.  iv,  647  ?q.  (from  which  much  of  this 
article  is  translated):  Guettee.  Jlistoire  de  ttglise  de 
France  (12  vols.  8vo);  Guettoe's  periodical  journal 
L'Vbtrrratcvr  Catholique ;  Dupin,  Manuel  du  dn.it  pub- 
lic rce/jsuvtiqne  frnncait  (Paris,  1845);  Phillips,  A'ir- 
chenrrcht,  iii,  889-865;  Hare,  Contest  with  Rome  (Lon- 
don. 18j2).  209  sq. ;  M  ettmintter  Review,  xii,  213 ;  X»rtk 

1  ritish  Renew,  xiii.  241 ;  Ranke,  History  of  the  P.prt 
(passim)  ;  Erit.and  For.  Etang.  /frrtetr,  October,  186fi, 
art.  iii;  Gosselin,  Power  of  the  Pipes  (London,  18^2, 

2  vols.  8vo).    Sec  Popk,  Tf.mporai.  tower  or. 

Galilean  Confession  (Confssio  Galli,ana).  Tho 
Confetti™  of  Faith  of  the  Gallican  Churches  was  pro- 
posed and  accepted  at  the  first  synod  held  by  the  Re- 
formed at  Paris  in  1 559.  In  1560  it  was  presented  to 
Francis  IT,  mid  in  1561  it  was  presented  to  Charles 
IX,  king  of  France,  by  Theodore  Beza.  This  confes- 
sion baa  been  repeatedly  printed,  and  in  various  form4, 
both  separately  and  together,  with  Kibles.  Psaltrrs, 
Catechisms,  and  other  ecclesiastical  publications  of  the 
Reformed  French  Church.  It  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic 
in  doctrine,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  l>een  writ- 
ten by  Calvin  himself,  but  there  i*  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  opinion  (Niemeyer,  Prof.  xlix).  It  i*  given 
in  Ijitin  by  Niemeyer,  Colltetio  Confe^tionum  (Lips. 
1840,  ail  sq.). 

Gallican  Liturgy.    See  Litcrcy. 

Gallienus,  Pi  nurs  Lictxna,  a  Roman  emperor. 
l»ecamc  sole  sovereign  A. I).  2C0,  and  was  assassinated 
at  Milan  in  268.  His  reign  is  memorable  in  Church 
History,  as  ho  gave  peace  to  the  Christians  by  an  edict 
in  which  he  recognised  the  Church  as  a  ciril  corpora- 
tion.— Kusebius,  Hit!.  Eecl.  vii,  13 ;  Ha#e,CA.  Hist.  §  48. 

Gal'lim  (H.  b.  GalLm',  C"*5.  hfipt.  or  perhaps 
ffuntaint^,a  place  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble: (1.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to  whom  Mi- 
chal,  David  *  wife,  was  given—"  Phalli,  the  son  of  La- 
ish,  who  was  from  Gallim"  (S*J5 1  Sam.  xxv,  44 ; 
Sept.  'Poppa;  Josephus  TiGXh,  Ant.  vi,  IS,  R) ;  but 
there  i*  no  clew  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  In  2 
Sam.  iii,  15.16.  where  Michal  returns  to  David  at  He- 
bron, her  bus!  and  is  represented  as  fullowim:  her  as 
far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road  between  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi,  1).  But  even 
this  does  not  necessarily  point  to  the  direction  of  Gal- 
lim. Itecause  Phalti  may  have  been  at  the  time  with 
Ishl*>sheth  at  Mahanaim.  the  read  from  which  would 
naturally  loud  past  Bahurim.    (2.)  The 
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again  in  the  catalogue  of  place*  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Sennacherib  (Isa.  x,  30;  Sept.  PaXXti/i): 
"  Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  daughter  (i.  e.  inhabitant)  of 
Gallim !  attend,  O  1  <ai*h !  poor  A  nut  both !"  The  oth- 
er towns  in  this  passage—  Aiath,  Michmash,  Kamah, 
Gibeah  of  Saul  —are  nil,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
Uetnamin,  a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  passages 
the  name*  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion. Possibly  th.>  Hen-lAiiah  in  the  former  implies 
that  Phalti  was  a  nitive  of  Laish,  that  being  depend- 
ent on  Gallim.  Its  site  was  unknown  to  Ensebius 
und  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  VuWu,  Gallim).  although 
from  hearsay  (\iytrtu)  they  place  a  village  of  a  simi- 
lar nums  (PitXAota)  near  Accumn  (Ekron).  Scbwan 
(Pale*,  p.  131)  reports  a  Hett-DjiUm  between  Ramleh 
and  Joppa,  but  by  other  explorers  the  name  is  given 
as  Hrit-Dtjan.  Porter  suggests  the  little  village  of 
J/imteh  as  a  suitable  locality  (I/jndb.for  Syria,  p.  214) ; 
but  there  are  no  ruins  there,  as  at  Khlrbet  el-Hniyth 
(Ruins  of  the  Serpent*),  on  a  low  tell,  a  little  farther 
N.E.,  containing  the  remains  of  an  ordinary  village, 
with  a  cistern  in  the  middle  (Robinson,  LaUr  Research- 
ft,  p.  28*). 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  Sept.  to 
those  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv,  59,  Gallim  (VaWip  v.  r. 
Ya\i(t)  occurs  between  Karcm  und  Thetber.  In  Isa. 
xv,  8,  the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  Eytiim,  among  the 
towns  of  Moab. 

Gal'lio  (Gneeixcd  rV»XX/wi>\  a  son  of  the  rhetori- 
cian M.  Animus  Seneca,  and  elder  brother  of  Seneca 
the  philosopher.    His  name  was  originally  M.  Ann. 
Xovatut,  but  changed  to  Junius  Amm*cs  (or  Ansik- 
kcs)  Gallic,  in  consequence  of  his  adoption  by  L. 
Junius  Gallio  the  rhetorician  (Plinv,  llitt.  Xat.  xxxi, 
83;  Tacitus,  Annal.  xvi,  17;  Quintil.  Inst.  Oral,  iii,  1, 
21 ;  ix,  2,  91).    Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise 
Ihf  Vita  Benin,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Xatiirnltt  Utimti-me*  descrlhes  him  as  a  man  uni- 
versally beloved  (eomp.  Stat.  Silv.  ii,  7,  32) ;  and  who, 
while  exempt  from  all  other  vices,  especially  abhorred 
flatten-.    Dion  Callus  (lx,  35)  mentions  a  witty  but 
bitter  joke  which  ho  made  in  reference  to  the  persons 
put  to  death  by  Claudius.    According  to  Euschius,  he 
committed  suicide  liefore  the  death  of  Seneca  (Thexau- 
ruA  Temporum,  p.  161,  Amstel.  1658),  but  Tacitus  speaks 
of  him  as  alive  after  that  evont  ( Annul,  xv,  7:1),  and 
Dion  Cassius  states  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Nero  (*ee  Antonii  B'M.  Ilixpan.  ret.  i,  121  sq.).  One 
writer  (Gelp.%  /*■  famMnrit.  Pauli  c.  Swc.  Lip-..  1813, 
p.  1*)  thinks  that  Seneca  was  converted  through  the 
instrument  dity  of  Paul.    He  was  Proconsul  (<ii'fb>- 
irarii'Diriif,  Tex.  rec.  ;  tivHvirarov  uvroe,  Tischen- 
dorf)  nf  Ackaia  (Act*  xviii,  12)  under  the  emperor 
Claudius,  when  Paul  first  visited  Corinth,  and  nobly 
refused  to  aiiet  the  persecution  raised  by  the  Jews 
against  the  apostle  (see  Dannhuuer,  De  Gallioni$mo, 
Argent.  1664  ;  also  in  his  Disp.  the' 4.  p.  175  sq.),  A.  P. 
49.      See   Aciiaia.     Dr.  Larmier  has   noticed  the 
strict  accuracy  of  Luke  in  giving  him  this  designa- 
tion, which  is  ottscured  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  the  use 
of  t  lie  term  deputy  (Credibility,  pt,  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  ll'orvhi, 
i,  3»).    See  Pkucdxsci.    He  is  said  to  have  resigned 
the  government  of  Achaia  on  account  of  the  climate 
not  agreeing  with  his  health  (see  Seneca,  Ep.  104).  See 
Paul. 

Oallitzine  or  Oalitzin,  Dmitri  Adofbtix, 
son  of  the  Russian  princess  Amalie  of  (iallitzine,  was 
I  torn  at  the  Hague  Dec.  22,  1770.  His  mother  was  an 
enthusiastic  Roman  Catholic  convert,  and  under  her 
influence  he  Joined  the  Roman  Church  at  seventeen. 
He  entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  served  with  it  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1792.  He  set  out,  after  leaving 
th«  r»rmy.  for  a  journey  in  America,  and  on  the  voyage 
WJis  led  l»y  the  counsels  of  a  missionary  mimed  Brosins 
to  turn  his  mind  to  the  priesthood,    lie  was  ordained 


March  18,  1795,  and  devoted  his  life  to  missionary  la* 
burs,  hi  1799  he  selected  a  spot  among  the  Alleghan- 
ies  as  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  town,  and  founded 
Loretto,  now  a  town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  "  Father  Smith"  he  labored  exten- 
sively in  the  wild  region  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  left 
enduring  marks  of  his  energy,  faith,  and  devotion 
throughout  that  country.  He  died  ut  Loretto  May  6, 
1840.  He  published  a  Defence  of  Catholic  Principlu 
(Pittsburg,  1816;  new  ediL  Dublin,  1867):— Appeal  to 
the  ProttMant  Public  (Pittsburg,  1818),  and  other  small 
works. 

Gallows  (yv,  tU,  a  tree  or  tcood),  a  post  or  gil>- 
liet,  rendered  in  Esth.  6,  4  "gallows,"  but  in  Gen.  xl, 
19,  and  Deut.  xxi,  22,  "tree."  Hanging  appears  to 
have  lieen  a  punishment  practised  among  the  Egy|»- 
tians  and  other  ancient  nutions,  as  well  as  among  the 
Hebrews.    See  Pusisiimext. 

Oalluppi,  Pasqvalk,  an  Italian  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Tropea,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  April  2,  1770,  and 
died  at  Naples  in  November,  1846.  The  groundwork 
of  his  education  was  laid  at  Tropea  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  J.  A.  Ruffa,  and  he  afterwards  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Naples,  in  which  institu- 
tion he  subsequently  became  professor  of  philosophy. 
In  his  writings  he  combated  the  philosophical  doc- 
trines in  vogue  in  the  18th  century,  and  strove  to  ro> 
cstxblish  Italian  philosophy  on  its  old  bases,  recognis- 
ing in  man's  nature  a  double  element,  the  spiritual 
and  material,  in  acconl  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Church  fathers.  His  first  work,  a  pamphlet,  dated 
1807,  on  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  sets  forth  his  philo- 
sophical method.  Shortly  after  it  he  published  his 
Essay  on  Knowledge,  in  four  books,  treating  (1)  of 
knowledge,  (2)  of  the  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  (3)  of  the  analysis  of  ideas,  and  (4)  of 
the  legitimate  reasons  of  our  judgments  and  our  errors. 
His  Saggio  Filwtjico  guilt  critica  dtUa  conatcenxa  (Na- 
ples, 1819,  6  vols.  8vo>  contains  an  examination  of  tho 
principal  doctrines  of  ideology,  Kantianism,  and  the 
transcendental  philosophy.  His  Elements  of  Philoso- 
phy (Elementi  di  Filotqfia,  Messina,  1832)  treats  suc- 
cessively of  pure  logic,  psychology,  mixed  logic,  and 
morals,  und  has  been  often  reprinted.  In  1M27  Gal- 
luppi  published  twelve  Letters  on  Philosophy  (Ijettere 
Jilotojichf  tulle  X'icende  delta  Filotnfa,  etc.),  of  which  a 
2d  edition  appeared  in  1x38,  and  a  French  translation 
by  Peisse  in  1844.  His  other  works  are,  Filo$»/ia  delta 
Volontii  (Naples,  1835  42,  and  Milan,  1845) :— Consule- 
razioni  Hloaitjich*  mtlT  Idealismo  trantcendentitle  e  tul 
Razimalitmo  an*  Jut  o  (Naples,  1811;  Milan,  1846): — 
Lezioni  di  Ijxjiea  e  di  Meiafitirn  (Nuple*,  1842,  0  vols.) : 
—  Storia  <klLi  Filotojit  (Naples,  18 1  J) :  —  Elementi  a* 
Teologia  Natural*  (Naples,  1844,  4  vols.).  —  Hoefer, 
Now.  Itiog.  Genirtile,  xix,  334-5.    (J.  YV.  M.) 

GaHua,  Cestius  (Grwcized  K*<rnoc  PuXAoc),  son 
of  C.  Cestius  Gallus  Camerinus,  a  Roman  senator  of 
consular  rank,  was  president  ("legal us,"  Suetonius, 
Vetp.  4)  of  Syria,  A.I).  64,  65,  at  the  time  of  tho  final 
Jewish  war  (Tacitus,  //int.  v,  10).  Maddened  by  th« 
tyranny  of  Gessius  Kloru*  (q.  v.),  the  Jews  applied  to 
Gallus  for  protection ;  but,  though  he  sent  Neapolitan 
nus,  one  of  his  officers,  to  investigate  the  case,  and 
received  from  him  a  re|«ort  favorable  to  the  Jews,  bo 
took  no  effectual  steps  either  to  redress  their  injuries, 
or  to  prepare  for  any  outbreak  into  which  their  discon- 
tent might  drive  them.  When  at  last  he  found  it 
necessary  to  act,  he  marched  from  Antioch,  and,  hav. 
ing  taken  Ptolemais  and  Lydda,  advanced  on  Jerusa- 
lem. There  he  drove  the  .lews  into  the  upp^r  part  of 
the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  he  might, 
according  to  Josephus,  have  finished  the  war  at  once, 
had  he  not  Iteen  dissuaded  by  some  of  his  officers  from 
pressing  his  advantage.  Soon  after  be  unaccountably 
drew  off  his  forces  (leuving  an  interval  of  which  the 
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Christians  availed  themselves  to  escape,  accc  rding  to 
our  Saviour  *  direction,  Luke  xxi,  21,  22),  and  Mas 
much  ha  rawed  by  the  Jews,  who  took  from  him  a 
quantity  of  s*ioil.  Nero  was  at  this  time  in  Actinia, 
and  Gallus  sent  messengers  to  him  to  give  an  account 
of  his  affair*,  and  to  represent  them  as  favorably  as 
possible  for  himself.  The  emperor,  much  exasperated, 
commissioned  Vespasian  to  conduct  the  war ;  und  the 
words  of  Tacitus  (ut  tup.)  seem  to  imply  that  Galium  • 
died  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  his  death  being 
prolwbly  hastened  bv  vexation  (Josephus,  Life,  43; 
War,  \i,  1-1,  3;  Hi,  1.2;  1*.  «J,  10;  111,  1-9;  20.*  1;  iii, 
1). — Smith,  Itict.  of  Cl  •«.  Mug.  s.  v.   See  Govek.nok. 

Oallus,  C.  Vibiua  Trebonianus,  Homan  em-  ' 
(early  history  unknown),  was  elected  to  the  , 
A.D.  251.    His  reign  was  disgraced  by  con- 
to  the  Goths,  and  by  a  renewal  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians.    See  Pkhhkci'TIox   lie  wait 
assassinated  A.D.  253  or  254. 

Gallus,  St.  GaL  St  Gilian,  or  St  Gall,  was  . 

a  native  of  Ireland,  born  altoul  5)>o,  and  a  disciple  of  | 
Columbun  (q.  v.).  He  founded  the  celebrated  abbey  I 
of  St.(>all  (<).  v.),  in  Switzerland,  of  which  he  was  made 
abbot  A.D.  G14.  He  died  in  G46\  Oct.  1«5,  which  is  his 
day  in  tlic  Roman  Calendar.  There  are  no  writings 
of  his  except  a  sermon  in  Canisius,  faction**  Antiq.  i, 
781,  in  Galland,  Mb.  Putr.  xii,  721,  and  in  Miguc,  Pa- 
trologit  /Mtiua,  vol.  lxxxvii. 

Gallus  (or  Gallo),  Thomas,  a  French  theologi- 
an, who  died  Dec.  5, 124G,  was  a  member  of  the  regular 
Augustines,  canon  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor  of 
Pari?,  and  in  1223  was  appointed  abbot  of  St.  Andrew 
of  Vcrvcil,  by  which  lntter  title  he  is  frequently  exclu- 
sively designated.  The  name  Gallus  is  regarded  by 
some  as  only  the  Latinised  form  of  his  real  name,  <  '<<]; 
by  others  as  indicating  his  nationality  ;  while  others 
suppose  that  he  was  of  Italian  origin.  Gallus  taught 
at  St.  Victor  and  other  Augustine  establishments,  and, 
when  abbot  of  Vcrceil,  drew  around  him  the  best  pro- 
fessors of  Northern  Italy,  achieving  for  himself  and 
his  monastery  a  European  reputation  in  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  learning.  J.  Gerson  (q.  v.),  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  Commentary  on  the  <'anticles,  praises  high- 
ly Callus's  Hrp'.icationt  dtt  Cantique  des  dmtiqvei 
(published,  with  commentary,  by  Halgrin,  Paris,  15:1, 
and  Lyons,  1571,  fol.).  This  work  was  published  at 
Home  in  100U  under  the  caro  of  .1.  Mngloire,  together 
with  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  forbid- 
ding its  publication  under  the  name  of  Scotut,  showing 
that  it  had  been  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Irish  phi- 
losopher. Another  work  of  Callus's  (Traduction  para-  , 
pkraso-  de$  /t'rrcs  $ur  la  hKmchir  it  It  tliiologie  mystique  ■ 
attri/urj  a  Saint  Dei<y»  I'Artopagtr)  is  found  in  the  ! 
Th  oloi/ia  Mystica  of  J.r.ckhius  (lngolstadt,  1519),  and  , 
in  tlic  Comn.entariu»  in  S.  fHwysii  Areopag'Ur  Optra 
of  Dionysius  the  Carthusian  (Cologne,  1536).  Leon 
Alacci  (Ajret  urban**)  erroneously  attributes  to  Gallus 
some  sermons  (Sermon**)  which  l>elong  to  John,  abbot 
of  Vincelles. — Hoefer,  Xour.  M>g.  <>rn*ritU,  six,  3-15;  ! 
Oudin,  Comment,  dtt  Scriptoribus  ttxletituticu,  iii,  9.  (J.  ! 
W.  M.) 


Gam'al'I  (Tauarjk  v.  r.  r«^nXi»;X),  given  (1  Esd\ 
viii,  29)  as  tin*  name  of  one  of  the  chief  Invites  that 
returned  from  the  captivity,  instead  of  the  Daniel  (q. 
v.)  of  the  Ileb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  2). 

Gamal.    See  Camel;  Gemaixi. 

Gamila  (ra  Vdpn\a,  so  called  from  Its  situation  [ 
on  a  ridge  like  a  cimcC  $  hump,  Joseph  us,  War,  iv,  1, ! ), 
a  town  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  in  the  district  of 
Gamalitis  (.loscphus,  War,  iii,  3,  5)  or  Ix>wor  Gaulan-  ' 
itis  (ib.  iv.  1.  1),  first  mentioned  as  a  fortress  reduced 
by  Alexander  Jannams  (ib.  i,  4.  *);  it  retained  its  al- 
Hrinnce  to  Rome  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  final  hos- 
tilities (Josephus,  Life,  11),  but  afterwards  revolted, 
end  was  so  Ktrongly  fortitied  by  Josephus  (ib.  37),  as  ; 


to  be  only  taken  after  a  sie_'e  of  seven  months  by  a 
desperate  assault  (  M  ar,  iv.  1,  2).  It  was  situated' on 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  opposite  Tariihea:  (ib.  iv,  1,  1). 
Sch wars  is  inclined,  from  a  notice  in  the  Talmud  and 
certain  local  traditions,  to  place  it  lietween  llurim  and 
Kede>h  in  Napbtali  (PaleM.  p.  190);  and  Pliny  speaks 
of  u  Galila-an  town  of  the  same  name  (//«/.  Xat.  y, 
13) ;  but  this  position  is  not  to  be  thought  of  (see  Re- 
land,  PaUtst.  p.  7K4).  Lord  Lindsay  ft  und  the  site  in 
the  steep  insulated  hill  east  of  the  lake  opposite  Tibe- 
rias (Travel*,  ii,  !'2),  now  called  £7- Iftiun,  between  the 
village  of  Fik  and  the  shore,  "having  extensive  ruins 
of  buildings,  walls,  and  columns  on  its  top"  (Burck- 
hardt,  Syrut,  p.  278).  This  identification  is  confirmed 
by  Thomson,  who  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
spot  (Jjwd  and  Moi;  ii,  47  sq.);  though  Kitter  thinks, 
on  account  of  Josephus's  mention  of  a  large  place  back 
of  the  fortress,  we  should  rather  locate  it  at  Khan  *t- 
Akabak,  as  described  by  Seetzen  (Erdiundt,  xv,  S50). 
See  Capiiah-oamala. 

Gamaliel  (lleb.  Gamli*f,  'blf'b'Zi,  revard  of  God; 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  l'«^aXi;/X),  the  name  of  two  men  in 
Scripture. 

1.  Son  of  Pedahsur,  and  chief  (!C'r:)  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Numb,  i,  M;  ii, 
:0;  vii,  5',  59),  and  at  st  irting  on  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  (x,  23).    B.C.  1657. 

2.  A  Pharisee  ami  celebrated  doctor  of  the  law,  who 
gave  prudent  and  humane  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Nar-arrth  (Acts  v.  34  sq.),  A.D.  29.  We  learn  from 
Acts  xxii,  3  that  he  was  the  preceptor  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  He  is  generally  identified  with  the  very  cele- 
brated Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who  is  known  "by  the 
title  of  "the  glory  of  the  law,"  and  was  the  first  to 
whom  the  title  "  Rahhan,"  "our  master,"  was  given. 
The  time  agrees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup|>osc 
the  assumption  to  lie  correct.  He  bears  in  the  Tal- 
mud the  surname  of  *ptn,  "  the  elder"  (to  distinguish 
him  from  a  later  rabbin  of  the  same  name),  and  is  rep- 
resented as  the  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of 
the  famous  Hillct:  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  seat, 
if  not  the  presidency,  in  the  Sanhedrim  during  the 
rei  ns  of  Tiberius,  CalLula,  and  Claudius,  and  to  have 
died  eighteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Light  foot,  Cenluria  rhorogrnphira  .\fatrh>to  prrr- 
minra.  ch.  xv).  But,  as  this  statement  would  give 
him  an  extreme  old  age,  it  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
later  Gamaliel ;  and  the  elder '  probably  died  al-out 
A.D.  50.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  Income 
a  Christian,  and  be  baptised  by  Peter  and  Paul  (Phot, 
C<>d.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his  son  Gamaliel,  and 
with  Nicodemus  ;  and  the  Clementine  Recognitions  (1, 
0*5)  state  that  he  was  secretly  a  Christian  at  this  time. 
But  these  notices  are  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  even  in 
later  times  by  the  Jew  ish  rabbins,  by  w  horn  bis  opin- 
ions arc  frequently  quoted  as  an  all-silencing  authoritv 
on  point*  of  religious  law  (see  Thilo.  Coder.  Apor.  p. 
501 ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  J,  4fi,  Ik>hn) 
Neither  does  his  interference  in  Udialf  of  the  apostles 
at  all  prove— ns  some  would  have  it— that  he  secretly 
approved  their  doctrines.  He  was  a  dispassionate 
judge,  and  reasoned  in  that  affair  with  the  tact  of 
worldly  w  isdom  and  experience,  urging  that  religious 
opinions  usually  gain  strength  by  opposition  and  per- 
sedition  (Acts  'v,  8«,  37).  while,  if  in  t  noticed  at  all, 
they  are  sure  not  to  leave  any  lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  if  devoid  of  truth  (ver.  38); 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  contend  against  them,  if  true 
(ver.  39).  That  he  was  more  enlightened  and  toler- 
ant than  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries  is  evident 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  allowed  his  zealous  pupil 
Saul  to  turn  his  mind  to  Greek  literature,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  qualified  him  afterwards  to  become  th* 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  while  by  the  laws  of  the  Pales- 
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tinian  Jews,  after  the  Maccabasan  wara,  even  the  Greek  Protestant  martyrs  of  the  Kith  century.  Ho  wan  ap- 
language  wait  prohibited  to  he  taught  to  the  Hebrew  prehended  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  of 
youth  (Mishna,  SoUih.  ix,  14).  Another  proof  of  the  Milan.  At  the  place  of  execution  a  monk  presented 
high  respect  in  which  Gamaliel  stood  with  the  Jews  long  a  crow  to  him,  to  whom  he  said,  "My  mind  is  so  full 
after  his  death  U  afforded  by  an  anecdot:  told  in  the  of  the  real  merits  and  goodness  of  Christ,  that  I  want 
Talmud  respecting  his  tomb,  to  the  effect  that  Onkclos  not  a*  piece  of  senseless  stick  to  put  me  in  mind  of 
(the  celebrated  Chaldasan  translator  of  the  Old  Testa-  him."  His  tongue  was  perforated  to  prevent  his  ail- 
ment) spent  seventy  pounds  of  incense  at  his  grave  in  ;  dressing  the  crowd,  but  be  gave  a  sign  with  his  hand 
honor  of  his  memory  (Yuchatin,  59).  These  last  no-  indicating  peace  and  confidence.  He  was  then  stran- 
tlces,  however,  have  been  shown  to  refer  to  Gamaliel 
1 1,  the  grandson  of  the  apostle') 

in  Frankel's  Monaischrfl,  i,  820 ;  GeschicJite  der  Ju  ien  '  tion  in  Italy,  chap. 


[I.pz.  1856],  Hi,  289;  iv,  114, 152:  Jost.  (letch,  der  Ju-  I 
denthums  [Lpi.  1*57],  i,  281 ;  and  especially  Frankel's  ' 


luetic  mi-  iiihilviuii_-  jx-ace  ana  connuence.  m  was  men  stran- 
own  to  refer  to  Gamaliel  !  gled,  and  his  body  was  burnt  after  his  death,  Julv  21, 
e's  teacher  (comp.  Gnitz,  '.  1554—  Fox,  Hook  of  Martyrs,\i,  473;  McCrie,  iteform-u 
520 ;  GeschicJite  der  Ju  ien  tion  in  Italy,  chap.  v. 


Gambold,  John,  a  pious  bit-hop  of  the  Moravians, 

ILnkgetie^  in  Mischnam  [Lips.  1859],  p.  57  sq.,  where  j  Wa?  U"n  Afril  ™' 17"'  V™.  S°Uth  W",e"' 

.U  the  fragmenu  about  Gamaliel  are  collected).  Sec  '  ?nd,  Wa9  «»««t«l  *t  Ghriat  Church,  Oxft.nl.  In  173S 
Kilto's  Daily  Bible  Must,  in  loc ;  Pfaffrcuter,  Diss,  de  I  hctb.eca"'^v!car  °.f  SUnion  Ilarcourt,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
cnuiL  Carnal.  (Jen.  ItfMO) ;  Cm.vbeare  and  How*,.,,  but  l"  ?.4L2  he.  J0"1*"  tho  Moravians,  and  was  conse- 
Sf.  /W,  i,  56,  G7;  Graun.  //£,/." tiamalielis  (Vitemb.  cntedf  i"h°P  ,n,1<64-  "An«l  <*rt«inly  few,  in  any 
M87);  Baier,  I*  consilio  Gamaliel*  (Jen.  1680  ) ;  I  of.thc  Umrcb,  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree, 
Buoher,  De  $,o,.«Xo.c  (  Vilcb.  1681);  Chladcnius,  »P»ntual  qunliht-ntiona  winch  the  apostle  specified 
De  $,oUaXia  (Viteb.  1715);  Lange,  Judicium  Ga-  f  d'.sVnBms,,.,nS  *  ^  bishop-fervor  of  devotion, 
w,Mi*  (  Hal.  1715  ) ;  Meulengracht,  De  religvme  Gn-  l,.um,,,t.v  Vf  m,nd'  d'Mnterestedness  of  spirit,  a  disposi- 
M.ilielU  (Hafii.  16U8);  Palmer,  Paulvs  u.  Gamaliel  t,on  to  un,vcr,<al  ^n^cucc,  and  a  willingness  to  un- 
(Giesa.  1806).  i ,l<5rtakc  nnv  lalior.  or  submit  to  any  privation,  in  order 

„  „c  .        „  ,  „  ,  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  welfare 

Gamalel  bar-S,  mom,  also  called  Gamaliel  of  ofmcn.  From  the  time  of  his  consecration,  he  resided 
J  admk,  or  the  youngrr  was  born  about  A  D.  60.    He  fnr  ten  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  primitive 

was  a  man  of  great  erud.t.on ,  was  the  teacher  of  Aqui-  lMwp  Q'ver  th>  Moravian  congregation,  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  at  the  same  time  maint  lining  an  active  over- 
sight by  r-orre.-pondeuce  with  all  the  minister*  of  his 
communion  throughout  England."  He  died  Sept.  13, 
1771.  Among  his  writing*  arc  A  Memoir  of  Count  Zin~ 
B  zendorf:— Dortrinr  and  Discipline  of  the  United  Br,fh- 
j.rearfeney  of  the  rabbinical  college  al tJamnia.   Short- j  r<fl  nf  tht  Gre,ni,ind  of  th,  r,litrd 

Doctrine  (1<67,  12mo).  His  Works  were  edited,  with 
an  introtluclorv  essav,  bv  Thos.  Krskine,  Esq.  (t;ia*j;. 
1822, 12mo).   See  Tyermim,  Or/.  Methodists,  p.  loo  2W. 

Games  are  so  natural  to  man,  especially  in  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood,  that  no  nation  has  l>ecn  or  can  be 
entirely  without  them.  (I.)  Accordingly,  a  few  traces 
are  found  in  the  early  Helircw  history  of  at  leai-t  pri- 
vate and  childixh  diversions.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
in  Syria  would  indispose  the  mature  to  more  bodily 
exertion  than  the  duties  of  life  imposed,  while  the 
gravity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Orientil  charac- 
ter might  seem  compromised  by  anything  so  li^ht  as 
sports.  Dignified  ease,  therefore,  corresjKtnds  with  tho 
idna.which  we  fonn  of  Oriental  recreation.    The  father 


1 1,  author  of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  O.  T.,  and  of 
t  >nkelos,  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Like  his  father,  he  labored  earnestly  to  introduce  the 
I'latonian  philosophy  into  Jewish  theology.  On  the 
death  of  Jochanan  ben  Zachai,  he  was  elected  to  the 


which,  though  divested  at  this  time  of  all  secular  author 
hy .  nevertheless  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  moral 
life  of  the  Jews  of  their  time.  By  the  vigorous  measures 
which  Gamaliel  adopted,  he  made  many  enemies,  and 
wa*  iven  for  a  time  deposed  from  the  presidency,  and 
instead  of  being  superseded  by  his  line4l  descendant,  as 
b  id  been  customary,  R.  Kleazar  b.  Azzariah,  was  elect- 
ed, and  a  re-examination  of  all  the  opinions  which  G  i- 
nialir-1  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  Hillel  school  wax  or- 
d  -red  by  the  Sanhedrim.  AI>out  twenty  years  before 
Christ  a  division  arose  among  the  Jewish'  rabbis,  and 
the  result  was  the  founding  of  a  separate  rabbinical 
college,  called  "  School  of  Shamai."  When  tho  San- 
hedrim entered  upon  a  re -examination  of  Gamali- 
el's doctrines,  they  "  decided  in  favor  of  the  opinions 
which  were  in  harmony  with  the  most  ancient  trudi-  i  of  the  family  sits  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  or  reclines  on 
ttons,  irrespective  of  school*."  "This  collection  of  de-  tne  house-top,  or  appears  at  the  city  gate,  and  tin  re 
cisions  is  called  Edajoth  (rivi?,  collection  of  witness)  or  !  tran<lul,l.v  enjoy  repose,  broken  by  conversation,  un- 
Beckinik  (n?-na,  selection^. '  Among  the  decision-  ~-  1  ,ler  thp  ,i«ht  •»»,,  ftl,,!d  ^  wnrn,t1'  of  the  UriSht  and 


is  re- 
considered was  the  opinion  about  th'  book  of  E<  cUsias- 
tet  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  constituted  one  of  the 
differences  between  the  school  of  Shammai  and  Hil- 
lel." The  former  excluded  and  the  latter  included 
them  in  the  canon,  and  "after  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  evidence,  it  was  found  that,  according  to  the  mo*t 
ancient  traditions,  these  books  were  regarded  as  in- 
spired, and  hence  the  formrr  decision  of  the  school  of 
Hillel  was  confirmed,  viz.  that  the  said  I^H.ks  should 
!>e  retained  in  the  canon"  (.Jatljim,  \\\,b\  Edijoth,  v,  .1). 
(^inialiel  was,  however,  reinstated  in  hi*  position,  but 
with  defined  and  restricted  power;  and  the  reganl  in 


breezy  heavens,  in  the  cool  of  the  retiring  day,  or  be- 
fore the  sun  has  assumed  his  burning  nnlors  (I)eut- 
xvi,  14  ;  Lam.  v,  14).  Of  the  three  clauses  into  which 
games  may  l>e  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  puldic, 
the  first  two  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life ;  the  lat- 
ter, as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  cither  foreign  intro- 
ductions into  Palestine,  or  the  customs  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

1.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  the  notices  nre 
very  few.  It  must  not.  however,  l>e  inferred  from  this 
that  the  Hebrew  children  «Vre  without  the  amuse- 
ments adapted  to  their  age.  The  toys  and  sports  of 
childhood  claim  a  remote  antiquity ;  and  if  the  chil- 


which  he  was  held  at  the  t.me  of  Ins  death  about  A.D.  of  the  ancient  ¥<vptUtm  ,,*„,,  \Mr  no„B  of  inac_ 

V     r\ltZ^n7  i      JT     L       ,OWCd         r°Ja    ni«^  construction,  and'plaved  at  ball  (Wilkinson, 
honor,  at  hi.  funeral,  and  burned  costly  garment,  and  £^  .bridgrn.  i,l«.7\  and  if  the  children  of  the  Ho. 


furniture  to  the  amount  of  *<v*nty  Tyruin  ininw.  j.  e 
about  twenty-one  pounds  sterling.  Such  a  funeral  pile 
wa«  generally  raised  only  tn  kings." — Kitto,  Cyclope- 
dia of  Biblical  Literature,  ii,  *V2 ;  Ktheridge,  Introduc- 
tion to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  59 ;  Uoefcr,  AW.  Biog. 
Gt*  xix,  382.    (J.  H.  W.) 


mans  amused  themselves  much  as  those  of  the  pri n  ut 
day  (Horace,  2  Sat.  iii.  247  ),  we  may  imagine  the  He- 
brew children  doing  the  same,  as  they  played  in  tho 
streets  of  Jerusalem  (Zech.viii,  5;  compiler,  xxx.19). 
The  only  recorded  sports,  however,  are  keeping  tame 
birds  (Job  xli,  5;  compare  Catull.  2,  1\  and  imitating 


Gamba,  Fkakcis,  a  native  of  Como,  one  of  the!  the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt,  xi. 
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10).  Commenting  on  Zech.  xii,  3,  Jerome  mentions  an 
amusement  of  the  young  which  is  seen  practised  in 
more  than  one  (utrt  of  the  north  of  England.  "  It  is 
customary,"  he  says,  "in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and 
has  been  so  from  ancient  times,  to  place  up  and  down 
large  stones  to  serve  for  exercise  for  the  young,  who, 
according  in  each  case  to  their  degree  of  strength,  lift 
these  stones,  some  as  high  as  their  knees,  others  to 
their  middle,  othere  alwve  their  heads,  the  hands  l»eing 
kept  horizontal  and  joined  under  the  stone."  A  simi- 
lar mode  of  exercise  prevailed  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson, i,  207).    See  Cuildken. 


ity.  This  may  indicate  the  practice  among  the  an- 
cient Israelites  of  games  somewhat  similar  to  the 
jousts  and  tournaments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the 
subject  of  dancing,  see  Michaelis,  Momtucke  Reckt, 
article  197.  No  trace  is  found  in  Hebrew  antiq- 
uity of  any  of  the  ordinary  games  of  skill  or  hazard 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Western  world.  Dice 
are  mentioned  by  the  Talmudist*  (Mishna,  Sanksdr.  iii. 
3:  Shabb.  xxiii,  2),  probably  introduced  from  Egvpt 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  424) ;  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  He- 


Ancient  Egyptians  lifting  Bag*  of  Sand. 

Music,  song,  and  dancing  were  recreations  reserved 
mostly  for  the  young  or  for  festive  occasions.  From 
Lam.  v,  10,  "  the  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head"  (see 
the  entire  |nassage  on  the  subject  of  games),  it  might 
be  inferred  that,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  chap- 
lets  of  flowers  were  sometimes  worn  during  festivity. 
To  the  amusements  just  mentioned  frequent  allusions 
are  found  in  holy  writ,  among  which  may  lie  given 
Psa.  xxx,  11;  Jer.  xxxi,  13;  Luke  xv,  25.  In  Isa. 
xxx,  29,  a  passage  is  found  which  serves  to  show  how 
much  of  festivity  and  mirth  was  mingled  with  relig- 
ious observances ;  the  journey  on  festival  occasions  up 
to  Jerusalem  was  enlivened  by  music,  if  not  by  dan- 
cing. Some  of  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  the  Greek 
and  other  games  were  gained  among  the  Hebrews  by 
their  three  great  national  festivals — the  Passover,  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  At' the 
recurrence  of  these  festivals  the  nation  was  brought 
together  in  honor  of  the  true  God  ;  and  in  times  of  re- 
ligious feeling  these  great  meetings  were  looked  for- 
ward to  and  were  celebrated  with  perhaps  not  less  joy, 
though  joy  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  from  that 
with  which  the  Greeks  looked  forward  to  and  cele- 
brated their  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemcan 
The  public  games  of  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
exclusively  connected  with  military  sports 
and  exercises,  and  even  of  these  the  no- 
tices are  few  and  brief.  It  was  probably 
in  this  way  that  the  Jewish  youth  were 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  the 
Ming  (1  Sam.  xx,  20,  30,  3.1;  Jude  xx, 
16;  1  Citron,  xii,  2).  Allusion  to  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  n  kind  of  war- 
dance,  such  as  we  read  of  in  different 
countries,  seems  to  las  made  in  2  Sam.  ii, 
14.  where  Abner  propose*  that  the  young 
men  should  arise  and  "  play"  l>eforc  the 
two  armies.  The  Hebrew  pne  (aha- 
ekal\  for  ''play,"  is  frequently  used  for 
dancing  (2  Sam.  vi,  21  ;  Jer.  xxxi,  4"); 
and  Abner  seems  here  to  refer  to  a  sport 
of  this  kind,  not  now  to  Ik»  used  as  an 
Hinusement,  but  turned  into  stern  real- 


brews  imitated,  as  not  improltably  they  did,  other 
amusement*  of  their  neighbors,  we  might  add  such 
games  as  odd  and  even,  morn  (the  micart  digiiit  of  the 
Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  etc.  (Wilkin- 
son, i,  IX*).  If  it  lie  objected  that  such  trifling  amuse- 
ments were  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  He- 
brews, it  may  l»e  remarked  that  the  amusement*  of  the 
Arabians  at  the  present  day  are  equally  trifling,  such 
as  blind  man's  buff,  hilling  the  ring,  etc.  (Wellsted's 
Arabia,  i,  160).    See  Spout. 

2.  With  regard  to  manly  games,  tbey  were  not  much 
followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural  earnestness 
of  their  character  and  the  influence  of  the  climate  alike 
indisposed  them  to  active  exertion.  The  chief  amuse- 
ment of  the  men  appears  to  have  consisted  in  conver- 
sation and  joking  (Jer.  xv,  17  ;  Prov.  xxvi,  19).  The 
military  exercise  noticed  above  in  2  Sam.  ii,  14,  if  in- 
tended as  a  sport,  it  must  have  resembled  the  jrrid, 
with  the  exception  of  the  combatants  not  being  mount- 
ed ;  but  it  is  more  consonant  to  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage to  give  the  term  there  used  the  sense  of fencing  or 
fighting  (  I  hen  ius.  Comm.  ad  loc.).  Even  among  the  ac- 
tive Egyptians,  however,  whose  games  have  been  fig- 
ured on  their  mural  tablets,  we  find  little  that  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  the  vigorous  contests  of  the 
Grecian  games.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
following,  showing  what  appears  to  be  play  with  the 
singlc-stick  (Wilkinson,  i,  206).  In 


Ancient  Egyptiaus  Fencing. 


wrestling  or  similar  athletic  exercises  arc  exhibited 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  even 
as  tumbling  in  like  sportive 
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their  f.ivorit.  sport  appears  to  have  been  the 
date  game  of  draughts,  which  even  royalty  did  not  <li.— 
d  mi  to  share  (Wilkinson,  i,  1H9  *q.).    See  Play. 

3.  Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  institutions;  the  great  religious  festivals 
supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  ami  the  feelings 
of  national  union  which  rendered  the  games  of  Greece 
so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  the  persua- 
sion that  such  gatherings  should  Iks  exclusively  con- 
nected with  religious  duties.  Accordingly,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  gymnasium  by  Jason,  in  which  the  discus  was 
chiefly  practised,  was  looked  upon  as  a  heathenish  pro- 
ceeding (1  Mace,  i,  14 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  12-14),  and  the  sub- 
sequent erection  by  Hcrud  of  a  theatre  and  amphithe- 
atre at  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Aut.  xv,  8,  1),  as  well  as 
at  Ctesarea  {Ant.  xv,  9,  «;  ICur,  i,  21,  8)  and  at  Bcry- 
tus  {Ant.  xix,  7,  6),  in  each  of  which  a  quinquennial 
festival  in  honor  of  Cassar  was  celebrated  with  the 
usual  contests  in  gymnastics,  chariot-races,  music, 
and  with  wild  beasts — was  viewed  with  the  deepest 
aversion  by  the  general  body  of  the  Jews  xv,  8, 

1).  In  the  Old  Testament  two  passages  contain  a 
clear  reference  to  gam  :  Ps.i.  xix,  5,  "  Rcjoiceth  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race  ;"  Eccl.  ix,  11, "  I  said  that 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift."  The  entire  absence  of 
rerlnl  or  historical  reference  to  this  subject,  however, 
in  the  Gospels  shows  how  little  it  entered  into  the  life 
of  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  foreign  Jews,  indeed,  im- 
bibed a  ttste  for  theatrical  representations;  Josephus 
( /  >/' .  •*  speaks  of  one  Alituru*,  an  actor  of  farces  (in- 
/MAoyoc),  who  was  in  high  favor  with  Nero.  (Sec  Eich- 
horn,  Dt  Judror.  re  tctnua,  in  the  Comment,  tioetting. 
Rte.) 

(II.)  Among  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
subsequently  among  the  Romans  likewise,  the  rage  for 
theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every  city  of  any 
size  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium.  "  At  "Ephesus 
an  annual  contest  (jiyiov  «it  n'/ivuroc.  r/»i  iniim.ni  , 
Thucyd.  iii,  104)  was  held  in  honor  of  Diana,  which 
was  superintended  by  officers  named  Amdttpn  (Art. 

xix,  81;  A.  V.  "chief  of  Asia").  See  Asiarcu.  It 
is  possible  that  Paul  was  present  when  these  games 
were  proceeding,  as  they  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  May  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  ii,  82); 
but  this  hardly  agrees  with  the  notes  of  time  in  Acta 

xx,  13,  1G. 

1.  Roman  Heatt-figh'*  and  Gladiatorial  Shw.— (1.) 
A  direct  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that  took  place 
on  such  occasions  is  made  in  the  term  »Wi/p  ofia\nan, 
*  I  fought  with  lieasts"  1 1  Tor.  xv,  82).  The  Unpic- 
fia\ia  or  beast-fight .  (rrtutlio  in  Latin)  constituted 
among  the  Romans  a  part  of  the  amusements  of  the 
circus  or  amphitheatre.  It  consisted  in  the  combat  of 
human  beings  with  animals.  The  persons  destined  to 
this  barlwrous  kind  of  amusement  were  termed  tinmo- 
fia\m,  bfttiarii.  They  were  generally  of  two  classes : 
1.  Voluntary,  that  is,  |>ersons  who  fought  either  for 
amusement  or  for  pay :  they  were  clothed  and  provi- 
ded with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons.    2.  Con- 


Anrient  Komati  Heant-fisrhU-r. 


drmned  persons,  who  were  mostly  exposed  to  the  furv 
of  the  animals  unclothed,  unarmed,  and  sometimes 
bound  (Cicero,  Pro  Serf.  6-1 ;  Kp.  ml  Quint.  Fmt.  ii,  fi; 
Seneca,  De  lUntf.  ii,  19;  Tertull.  Apo'.  9).  Political 
offenders  especially  were  mi  t:  eated,  and  Josephus 
(Nor,  vit,  3,  1)  records  that  no  less  tlian  2500  Jews  |  posed  of  captives  or 


destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Cassarea  by  this  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  Paul  is 
usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on  account  of 

the  qualifying  words  kut  .<••''  roi>,  "after  the  man- 

ner  of  a  man,  "  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  oc- 
currence iu  the  Acts,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship 
which  he  enjoyed :  none  of  these  arguments  can  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  term  9notoua\th>  is  applied  in  its  literal 
sense  in  the  apostolical  epistles  (Ignatius,  ad  Eph.  1; 
ad  Trail.  10;  Mart.  Polyc.  3;  comp.  Euseb.  R  11.  iv, 
15),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ignatius,  ad  Rom. 
5),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies  that  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  taken  literally.  Certainly  Paul 
was  exposed  to  some  extraordinary  suffering  at  Ephe- 
sus, which  he  describes  in  language  borrowed  from,  if 
not  descriptive  of,  a  real  case  of  htnnoua\ia ;  for  ho 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  death 
{imtiavarun\\  1  Cor.  iv,  9; 

\i)Kauti>,  2  Cor.  i,  9),  exhibited  previously  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  (timlniiv,  1  Cor.  /.  c),  reserved 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  gimcs  (»<r\aroi>c),  as  was  usual 
with  the  thrrumaehi  ("'novissimos  elegit,  vclut  liestiari- 
os,"  Tertull.  lie  Iridic.  14),  and  thus  made  a  spectacle 
(  harpov  iytyiiOnfUv').  Lightfoot  (Exerrit.  on  1  Cor. 
xv,  32)  points  to  the  friendliness  of  the  asiarchs  at  a 
subsequent  period  (Acts  xix,  31)  as  probably  resulting 
from  some  wonderful  preservation  which  they  had  w  it- 
nessed.  Nero  selected  this  mode  of  executing  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  with  the  barbarous  aggravation 
that  the  victims  were  dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  liea-ts 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  xv,  44).  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to 
his  eseapi  from  such  torture  in  2  Tim.  iv,  17.  As 
none  but  the  vilest  of  men  were  in  general  devoted  to 
these  beast-fights,  no  punishment  could  lie  mere  con- 
dign and  cruel  than  what  was  frequently  inflicted  on 
the  primitive  Christians,  when  they  were  hurried  away 
"to  the  lions"  (as  the  phrase  was),  merely  for  their 
I  fidelity  to  conscience  and  to  Christ  its  Lord.  Ephesus 
appears  to  have  had  some  unenviable  distinction  in 
these  brutal  exhibitions  (Sehleusner,  Ijtx,  s.  v.),  so 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  language  of  the 
apostle. 

Of  these  beast-fights  the  Romans  were  passionately 
fond.  The  number  of  animals  which  ap|iear  to  have 
been  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  them  is  such  as  to 
excite  in  the  reader's  mind  both  pity  and  aversion. 
Sylla,  during  his  pratorship,  sent  into  the  arena  no 
fewer  than  100  lions,  which  were  butchered  by  beings 
wearing  the  human  shape.  Pompey  caused  the  de- 
struction in  this  way  of  GOO  lions.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion there  perished  nearly  twenty  elephants.  These 
numbers,  however,  are  small  compared  with  the  butch- 
ery which  took  pla<-c  in  later  jieriods.  I'nder  Titus, 
50<>0  wild  and  4000  tamo  animals,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  11.000  ani- 
mals, arc  said  to  have 
been  destroyed.  See 
Smith,  Diet.  ofClas*. 
Ant.  s.  v.  Bcstiarii. 

(2.)  The  fights  of 
the  gladiators  with 
one  another  was  also 
a  common  practice  at 
Rome.  It  began  B. 
C.  26-1,  and  increased 
to  such  a  fearful  ex- 
tent that  on  a  single 
occasion,  in  honor  of 
the  t  iumph  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  over 
the  Dacians,  10,000 
rladiators  fought  for 
the  amusement  of 
the  people.  They 
were  at  first  Mflfc- 
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condemned  malefactors,  Imt  afterwards,  as  the  passion 
for  Idood  grew  stronger,  free-born  citizen*,  men  of  no- 
ble birth,  and  even  women,  fought  after  this  fashion. 
The  spectators  betted  on  their  favorite  gladiators  with 
much  the  same  feelings  a*  they  U'ttcd  on  the  favor- 
ite horse*  which  ran  before  them  in  the  circus.  See 
Smith.  Diet.  of  Chut.  Ant.  s.  v.  Glndiatores. 

The  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  heathen 
were  regarded  by  the  early  Christians  with  as  strung 
disapprobation  as  they  were  by  the  .lews  generally, 
and  for  l>ctter  reasons  (Xeander's  Church  Hist,  i,  365, 
§  iii).  National  ant.-igoni.im  to  everything  foreign  as 
such  had  much  efTcct  in  producing  Jewish  opposition 
to  the  games.  It  was  as  ministering  in  themselves 
and  by  their  otteudant  circumstances  to  the  lasts  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  eye,  as  producing  almost  of  ne- 
cessity a  cruel  temper  in  the  beholders,  and  running 
counter  to  the  moral  feeling,  modesty,  and  sobriety 
of  the  Christian  character,  that  the  public  spectacles 
and  games  of  the  heathen  were  ranked  among  those 
p  >mps  and  vanities  which  the  Christians  were  obliged 
to  renounce  by  their  baptismal  vow.  Even  the  l>et- 
ter-minded  among  the  heathen  regarded  these  games 
with  disapproval.  Pliny  the  consul  speaks  with  ap- 
proval of  Junius  Mauricius,  who  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  that  they  could  bo  abolished  at  Komc  (Pliny's 
Lrtfrrs,  iv,  22) ;  nor  does  Tacitus  appear  to  treat  thorn 
with  much  greater  respect  (Hist,  iii,  Wl).  Rome  add- 
ed to  the  Greek  example  features  of  cruelty  which 
were  unknown  in  the  original  Grecian  games ;  and 
t!n<ro  was  one  feature  of  difference  l>etwecn  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  games  which  rendered  the  former  u 
much  more  fitting  illustration  of  the  Christian  life  than 
the  latter  were,  namely,  that  in  the  Grecian  games  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  land  came  forward  and  con- 
tended personally  for  victory,  while  in  Rome  the  most  < 
eminent  men  were  merely  spectators  of  the  contests 
of  their  Inferiors  (Gibbon,  Decline  ntulFnll,  chap,  xl,  p. 
11).  Diomede  and  MeneUus,  Antiloohu*  and  Ajax,  and 
Ulysses,  the  king*,  great  warriors,  and  wise  men  of 
the  Grni  i  in  state*.,  deemed  it  an  honor  to  contend  for 
victory  in  their  countries'  games,  and  even  old  Nestor, 
the  Homeric  type  of  perfection  in  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  l*wly,  regretted  that  his  years  prevented  him  from 
joining  in  the  glorious  strife  (Iliad,  xxiii,  but 
''a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  conscious  of  his  dignity, 
would  have  blushed  to  expose  his  person  or  his  horses 
in  the  circus  of  Rome."  See  Smith  s  Dirt,  of  Clou. 
A  i>t.  s.  v.  Ludi. 

2.  Grecian  Prize  or  Gymnastic  Contest*. — The  scrip- 
tural allusions  (Gal.  ii.  2;  v.  7  ;  Phil,  ii,  10 :  iii,  14;  1 
Tim.  vi,  12;  2  Tim.  ii,  5;  Ucb.  xii.  1,  4, 12)  are  the 
more  appropriate,  because  the  Grecian  games  were  in 
their  o;igin  and  in  their  Ix'st  days  intitnat  ly  connected 
with  religion.  Games  in  Greece  were  very  numerous. 
They  arc  traceable  by  tradition  back  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  Grecian  civilization.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
obscurity  which  rests  on  their  origin  is  a  consequence 
nnd  a  sign  of  their  high  and  even  mythic  antiquity. 
See  Smith.  Dirt,  of  ('hut.  Ant.  s.  v.  Athletic. 

(1.)  Tour  of  these  games  stood  far  above  the  rest, 
bearing  the  appellation  of  itfwi,  " sacred,"  and  deriv- 
ing their  support  from  the  great  Hellenic  family  at 
lar^c,  though  each  one  had  special  honor  in  its  own  lo- 
cality: these  four  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Neme- 
an,  and  Isthmian.  The  first  Mere  held  in  the  highest 
honor.  The  victors  at  the  Olympic  games  were  ac- 
counted the  noblest  and  happiest  of  mortals,  and  every 
means  was  taken  that  could  show  the  re*pect  in  which 
they  were  held.  These  games  were  celebrated  every 
five  years  at  Olympia,  in  Klis,  /.n  the  west  side  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  Hence  the  epoch  called  the  Olym- 
piad". 

The  gymnastic  exercises  were  laid  down  in  a  well- 
planned  systematic  series,  In-ginning  with  the  easier 
(ct>f  <>rt),  and  proceeding  on  to  the  more  difficult  (An- 
pta).    Some  of  these  were  specially  fitted  to  give 


strength,  others  agility  ;  some  educated  the  hands,  otb. 
era  the  feet.    Among  the  lighter  exercises  was  reck- 


Andent  Leapera. 
oned  running  (cpoftoc),  leaping  (<tX/io),  qnoiting  (i*t* 


Ancient  Game  of  Quoit*. 

ror),  hurling  the  javelin  (iiKi'iyrtov).  When  skill  had 
been  obtained  in  these,  and  the  consequent  strength, 
then  followed  a  severer  course  of  discipline.  TliU  «at 
twofold  —  1,  simple ; ' 2,  compound.     I  he  simple  cun- 


AiicWut  W  rentier*, 
sistcd  of  wrestling  (*d\n\  Vexing  (irvypif):  the  com- 


Auclent  Boxers. 

pound  we  find  in  the  pentathlon  (jtivra^\ov,<iti»qye- 
Hum,  the  five  contests),  made  up  of  the  union  of  leap- 
ing, running,  quoiting,  wrestling,  and  in  hurliiu  th« 
spear ;  and  in  the  fymiratum  (xaytepdrtov,  f^m\ 
trial  of  strength),  which  consisted  of  wrestling 
boxing.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  in  deuui 
of  the  distinctions  which  Galen  makes  between  the  or- 
dinary motions  of  the  body  and  those  which  were  ro- 
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Ancient  hurling  the  Javelin. 


quired  in  the.**  exercises,  since  the  names  themselves 
•re  sufficient  to  make  manifest  how  manifold,  severe 
Ion.',  and  difficult  the  liodily  discipline  was,  and  the 
inference  is  easy  and  unavoidable  that  the  effect  on 
the  bodily  frame  must  have  been  of  the  most  decided 
end  lasting  kind.    See  Kxkk«  isk  (B<u>ilt). 

Racing,  which  is  the  kind  of  contest  chiefly  referred 
to  in  the  X.  T.,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  Grecian  antiquity,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  friendly  contest  in  which  men  engaged.  Ac-, 
cordingly,  the  Olympic  and  Pythian,  prohaUv  also 
the  other  games,  opened  with  foot-races.  Foot-racing, 
perfected  by  systematic  practice,  was  divided  into  difl  1 
ferent  kinds.  If  one  ran  merely  to  the  end  of  the 
course  (/rr.i.W),  it  was  called  stadium;  if  one  went 
thither  and  back,  he  ran  the  double  course  {StavXofi.  I 


Ancient  Foot-race. 


The.  longest  course  was  the  t6\,Xor,  which  required 
extraordinary  speed  and  power  of  endurance.  What 
it  involved  the  ancients  have  left  in  no  small  uncer- 
tainty.   It  in  sometimes  given  as  seven  times  over  the 
rtodJum;  at  others,  twelve  times;  at  others  again, 
twenty;  and  even  the  number  of  four -and -twentv 
times  is  mentioned.    In  the  preparatory  discipline  ev- 
erything was  done  which  could  conduce  to  swiftness 
and  strength.   The  exercises  were  performed  with  the 
body  naked  and  well  oiled.    Minute  directions  were 
r-tahl.-h-.l  in  order  to  prevent  foul  plav  (*„c,,riXi  «i 
■gjjrW  of  «ny  kind,  so  that  all  the  competitors 
might  start  and  run  on  terms  of  entire  equality.  The 
cnt.-t  w.i-  gen-rally  most  severe;  to  reach  tl„.  -,,.,1 
sooner  by  one  foot  was  enough  to  decide  the  victory. 
Sr«  Smith.  OH.  o/Cleut.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Stadium.  See 
■  Lk.wi.xo;  Wuksti.i.xo. 


Besides  the  athletic  games  above  descrilK>d  th-re 
were  others,  consisting  of  racing  in  chariot,,  on  horse- 
back, or  with  torches ;  and  still  others,  in  which  the 
parties  strove  to  excel  one  another  in  skill  in  plavin  «■ 
upon  various  instruments.    See  Hack.  " 

At  the  Olympic  games  the  prize  was  simplv  a  chap- 
let  made  of  wild  oHnc.    The  crowns  were  iaid  on  a 
tripod,  aud  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  so  as  to 
be  seen  by  all.    (  >u  Mm  same  table  there  were  also  ex- 
posed to  view  palm-branches,  one  of  which  was  given 
into  the  hand  of  each  conqueror  at  the  same  time  w  itli 
the  chaplet.    The  victors,  having  been  summoned  by 
proclamation,  were  pn  s.-ntcd  with  the  ensigns  of  vic- 
tory, and  conducted  along  the  stadium,  preceded  by  a 
herald,  who  proclaimed  their  honor-,  and  announced 
their  name,  parentage,  and  country.   The  real  reward 
however,  wa,  in  the  fame  which 'ensued.    \  chaplet 
won  in  the  chariot-races  at  Olympia  was  the  Mg&Mt 
of  earthly  honors.  What  congratulations  from  friends  • 
how  was  the  public  eye  directed  to  the  fortunate  con! 
queror:  what  honor  had  he  conferred  on  his  native 
city,  and  for  what  office  was  such  a  nne  not  tit !  With 
what  intense  and  deep  delight  must  his  bosom  huva 
been  tilled  when  the  full  acclaim  of  assembled  Greece 
fell  upon  hi.  ear.  coining  in  1„,„|  salutation-  nnd  ap- 
plauses from  every  part  of  the  crowded  course !  Then 
came  the  more  private  attentions  of  individual  friend* 
One  brought  a  chaplet  of  flowers;  another  bound  hU 
head  with  ribbon*.    Afterward-  came  the  triumph*! 
sacrifice  made  to  the  twelve  god-,  accompanied  by 
sumptuous  feasting.    The  poet  now  began  his  office, 
gaining  in  some  case-,  Iwth  for  himself  and  the  happy 
victor,  un  unexpected  immortality.    Music  also  lent 
her  aid,  and  hi-  name  was  sung 'wherever  the  noble 
accents  of  the  Greek  tongue  asserted  their  supremacy. 
In  order  to  |ierpetuatc  the  memory  of  these  great  men, 
their  names  and  achievements  were  cntc  ed  into  a 
public  register,  which  was  under  the  care  of  suitable 
officers.    A  no  less  privilege  was  that  of  having  a  stat- 
ue of  themselves  placed,  either  nt  the  expense  of  their 
country  or  their  friend.,  in  the  s.im-d  grove  of  Jupiter. 
A  perhaps  still  greater  honor  awaited  the  victor  on  bis 
return  home.    The  conqueror-  at  the  Isthmian  games 
were  wont  to  he  received  in  their  chariots,  superldy 
attired,  amid  thronging  ami  Jubilant  multitudes.  One 
or  two  other  privileges  l>elonged  to  these  victors,  such 
as  immunity  from  public  offi-es,  and  a  certain  yearly 
stipend.    At  the  Isthmian  games  the  prize  was  ivy 
during  the  mythic  periods.    In  later  ages  the  vict  .'r 
was  usually  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  pine-leaves. 
If  the  conqueror  hod  come  off  victorious  in  the  three 
great  divisions  — music,  gymnastics,  and  racing  — he 
wo*  in  the  Pythian,  as  well  as  in  the  other  sacred 
gomes,  presented  also  with  a  prim  Iwiili,  See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Clou.  Antvj.  s.  v.  Isthmian,  Olympian,  Neme- 
an,  Pythian  Games  severally.    See  Crow.x. 


Olympic  Chariot-race, 


Corinthian  Coin  of  Antoninus,  with  I-thmlnn  Crown. 


(2.)  Paul's  epistles  (as  above)  abound  with  allusions 
to  the  Greek  contests,  tmrmwed  pmhahly  from  the 
Isthmian  games,  at  which  he  may  well' have  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Convbeare 
and  Ilowson,  H,  20fl).  These  con  testa  (i  a'ywi-— a  word 
of  general  import,  applied  by  Paul,  not  to  the  fi>,hl,  as 
the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  to  the  raw,  2  Tim.  Iv,  7 ;'  i  Tim. 
vi.  P2)  are  minutely  illustrated  by  his  references,  in 
which  they  are  used  as  a  figure"  of  the  Christian's 
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course  of  duty  and  struggle  with  opposing  influences. 

The  competitors  (tl  dyuin^op*voc,  1  Cor.  ix,  25 ;  iuv 
dOXu  rii,  2  Tim.  ii,  5)  required  a  long  and  severe 
course  of  previous  training  (comp.  <7w/uirtrr;  yvpvama, 
1  Tim.  iv,  8),  during  which  a  particular  diet  was  en- 
forced (vdi'ra  iyKiMTii'trai,  cov\ayu>y*o,  I  Cor.  ix,  25, 
2").  In  the  Olympic  contests  these  preparatory  exer- 
cises (irooyvfivrioftarti)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten 
months,  during  the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted 
tinder  the  su|K>r\  ision  of  appointed  officers.  The  con- 
tests took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators  (lriniKtifin'ov  tv&or.  paorvinuv,  Heh.  xii,  1), 
tho  competitors  being  the  spectacle  {Urarpnv  —  Oi-apa, 
1  Cur.  iv,  0;  Oia'^ufui-oi,  Heb.  x,  83).  The  games 
were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald  (rnm'Soc, 

1  Cor.  ix,  27),  Whose  office  it  was  to  proclaim  the  name 
and  country  of  each  candidate,  and  especially  to  an- 
nounce the  name  of  the  victor  Itefore  the  assembled 
multitude,  ns  well  as  to  signify  the  other  crises  of  the 
game.  Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down 
for  the  different  contests,  as,  that  no  bril»e  be  offered 
to  a  competitor;  that  in  boxing  the  combat-inta  should 
not  lay  hold  of  one  another,  etc ;  any  infringement 
of  these  rules  (itiv  /ii)  vo/ii/iwf  d^Xifag,  2  Tim.  ii,  ii) 
involved  a  loss  of  the  prize,  the  competitor  being  pro- 
nounced disqualified  (dcoKipoc,  1  Cor.  ix,  27,  "cast- 
away,11 a  term  that  seems  to  picture  the  condition  of 
one  disgraced  by  being  adjudged  unfit  to  enter  the 
lists  or  rejected  after  the  game  was  over).  The  judge 
was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity  (  >  toraioc  K/nrin;. 

2  Tim.  iv,  8) :  his  office  was  to  decide  any  disputes 
(jii>ft)ifvtTM,  Col.  Hi,  15;  A.  V.  "rule")  and  to  give 
the  prize  (r6  fittajitiuv,  1  Cor.  ix,  24;  Phil,  iii,  14), 

■consisting  of  a  crown  (artQavoc,  2  Tim.  ii,  5;  iv,  8) 
of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  of 
pine,  or,  at  one  period,  ivy,  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
These  crowns,  though  perishable  (£0ripr<<»\  1  Cor.  ix, 
25 ;  comp.  1  Pet,  v,  4),  were  always  regarded  as  a  source 
of  unfailing  exultation  (Phil.  iv.  1 ;  1  Thess.  ii,  ID): 
palm-branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  (I'cv.  vil,  9).  Paul  alludes  to  two  only  out  of 
five  contests,  Itoxing  and  running,  most  frequently  to 
the  latter.  In  boxing  (n-i-y/i/; ;  compare  wtrn'-u,  1 
Cor.  ix,  2G),  tho  hands  and  arms  were  bound  with  the 
cestus,  a  band  of  leather  studded  with  nails,  which 
very  much  increased  the  severity  of  the  blow,  and  ren- 
dered a  bruise  inevitable  (t'iroirMx*u»,  1  Cor.  /.  c. ;  vtm- 
ir/o-  r<l  inrb  rive  ibirae  rwv  jr\»/yu)v  l\yt),  Pollux, 
Onom.  ii,  4,  62).  Tho  skill  of  the  combatant  was 
shown  in  avoiding  the  Mows  of  his  adversary,  so  that 
they  were  expended  on  the  air  (owe  u>c  a'ipo  oinwv,  1 
Cor.  /.  c.\  or  the  phrase  may  allude  to  the  ptvludial 
trial*  of  comparative  strength  (comp.  Stntius,  Theh.  vi, 
487 ;  Virgil,  Mntid,  iv,  370).  The  foot-race  (jtp>>poc.  2 
Tim.  iv,  7.  a  word  peculiar  to  Paul ;  comp.  Acts  xiii, 
65;  xx,  24)  was  run  in  the  stadium  {iv  oraciift ;  A.  V. 
"race;"  1  Cor.  ix,  24),  an  oblong  area,  open  at  om< 
end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular  form  at  the  other, 
along  the  sides  of  which  were  the  raised  tiers  of  seats 
on  which  the  s|»ectators  sat.  The  race  was  either 
from  one  end  of  tho  stadium  to  the  other,  or,  in  the  ci- 
ntfXof,  back  again  to  the  starting-post.  There  may 
be  a  latent  reference  to  the  SiavXor  in  the  expression 
d^nyov  teal  TtXmoTi'ii'  (Hcb.  xii,  2),  Jesus  being,  as 
it  were,  the  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  Incus  a  quo 
and  the  locus  ad  qwm  of  the  Christian's  course.  The 
judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (fncoxiii- ;  Auth.Vers. 
"mark  ;"  Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly  visible  from 
one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other,  so  that  the  runner 
conld  make  straight  for  it  (uric  n'o/Wr,  1  Cor.  ix. 
26).  Paul  brings  vividly  licfore  our  minds  the  earn- 
estness of  the  competitor,  having  ca«t  off  even-  encum- 
brance (oyxov  diro&fptvoi  irdvT(i).  especially  any 
closely-fitting  rol>c  (ttnrtnimnrov.  IM».  xii,  1  ;  comp. 
Conyheare  and  Howson,  ii,  543),  holding  on  his  course 
uninterruptedly  (.V-icw,  Phil,  iii,  12),  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  distant  goal  (o>op«Svr»f,  dirifiXtm,  Heb.  xii,  2; 


xi,  26),  unmindful  of  the  space  already  past  (rd  piu 
oxktui  iirt\avOavaptvo£,  Phil.  L  c),  and  stretching 
forward  with  l»ent  l»ody  (roic  ci  tpiroooQtv  «jt«t«»'i>- 
pivoc\  his  perseverance  (rY  viropoviiv,  Heb.  xii,  1), 
his  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  course  (jitrd  v/ipdr, 
Acts  xx,  2-)),  his  exultation  as  he  not  only  receive* 
(tXa)iov,  Pbil.  iii,  12),  but  actually  grasps  (KaraXdfi**, 
not  "apprehend,"  as  A.  V.  Phil. ;  imXafivv.  1  Tim.  vi. 
12, 19)  the  crown  which  had  been  set  apart  (dvoKtirm, 
2  Tim.  iv,  8)  for  the  victor.  The  lengths  of  the  bounds 
(a  stade  or  furlong  apart)  give  some  idea  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  trial,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle  when  he  speaks  of  running  with  patience 
the  race  set  tiefore  him  (ixopovii,  sustained  tffuii). 
Indeed,  one  Ladaa,  a  victor  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
the  16Xix<k,  or  long  race,  was  so  exhausted  by  his  ef- 

'  forts  thar,  immediately  on  gaining:  the  honor  and 
being  crowned,   he  yielded  up  his  breath :   a  fact 

1  which  also  nerves  to  throw  light  on  scriptural  lan- 

1  gnagc,  as  showing  with  what  intense  eagerness  these 
aspirants  (coXixoc^pot,  long-runners)  strove  for  per- 

'ishing  chapleu  (ffapToy  orrfarov).     See  Kux- 

!  NKR. 

!  On  the  subject  here  treated  of,  see  West's  Odes  of 
Pindar,  2d  ed.;  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Grtcce,  bk.  ii, 
ch.  xxi-xxv ;  and  Adams's  ftmum  Antiq.  p.  224  234. 

•  By  far  the  best  work,  however,  is  Krause's  Die  Gym- 

'nastHk  und  Agonis-'ik  d^r  IhUenen  (Halle.  18.15);  bis 
Dars'e.Uung  d  r  Ohpnphist hen  Sjuele  (Vien.  1838);  and 

I  his  Die  Pytkien,  Semeen  und.Istkmeen  (Leipzig,  1841). 

I  Sc?  also  Nagel,  De  litdis  tiecularibus  Romanorum  in  Gf- 
mara  commemoratis  (Altwrf,  1743) ;  Eckhard,  De  Pmito 
athkta  (Viteb.  1K88);  Guiding,  De  l>mtiiwilnt$  sarris  e 

'  pttlrrstra  petitis  (ibid.  172(5);  Schopfer,  De  locution  W< 
Pttuli  gymnasticis  (ibid.  17<  4)  ;  Auerswald,  l)e  reierum 
arte  lueUiwn  (ibid.  1720);  Gunther,  De  curtorilus  reie- 
rum (ib.  170i>);  Hofuiaun,  De  aihktis  veterum  (Halle, 
1717);  Lydii  Agonisticu  sacra  (Franeq.  1700). 

Gam'madlm  (Heb.  Gammadim',  C^trS;  Sept. 
Qi>\aKtc,  Vulg.  Pygmai,  A.  V.  "Gammadims")  in  the 
name  of  a  cla«s  of  men  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  11, 
as  defenders  of  the  towers  of  Tyre  in  connection  with 
the  mercenaries  from  Arad.  Sec  Tyre.  A  variety 
of  explanations  of  the  term  have  been  offered. 

(1.)  Some  (e.  g.  Forster,  Diet.  Ebr.  Aor.  s.  v.)  sup- 
pose a  connection  with  *l~S,  go'm»d,  a  cubit,  q.  d.  cubit- 
high  men,  whence  the  Vnlg.  has  pigm;et  (so  Kashi,  Kim- 
chi,  and  others).  Michaolis  (Supplem.  p.  326)  thinks 
that  the  apparent  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  (rreat  height  of 
the  towers.  S|iencer  (/>^  Isg.  Ileb.  Pit.  ii,  cap.  24)  ex- 
plains it  of  small  imanes  of  the  tutelar  gods,  like  the 
1 4i res  of  the  Koinans  (see  also  his  Dissert,  de  (inmma- 
dim,  in  Cgolini  Thisaur.  xxiii,  18).  This  view  seems 
to  l»e  refuted  by  Anthing.  Itusertat.  de  subtesta  r<uv 
""n^lS  per  Pgma-os  inlrrjirelatione  (Vitemb.  1710X 

(2.)  Others  (e.  g.  Pfeifl'er,  Dtih.  l«r.  p.  783 ;  Ludolf, 
Comment,  hist.  Althiop.  p.  7.!,  74)  treat  it  ns  a  geograph- 
j  ical  or  local  term ;  Grotius  holds  Gamad  to  be  a  He- 
braized form  (liyrwr  for  TZi)  of  the  name  Ancm,  a 
Phoenician  town ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  has  Cappa- 
docians,  as  though  reading  ^"ICS;  Fuller  (Miscell.  vi, 
G98)  identifies  them  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ganxala  (Plin. 
v,  14);  and  again  the  word  has  been  broken  up  into 
Z*T2  111  - also  rte  Medes.  Kosenmtlller  (Schol.  ad 
loc.)  thinks  it  the  name  of  some  obscure  Phoenician 
town,  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  Hut  these  conjectures 
are  equally  without  foundation  (see  Harduin,  ad  loc. ; 
Keland.  Pala-*i.  p.  784). 

(.1.)  Most  Inter  interpreters  give  a  more  general  mil- 
itary sense  to  the  word.  Gescnius  (Thesaur.  p.  292) 
connects  it  with  a  bough,  whence  the  sense  of 

brave  irarrior*.  I^ec  renders  short-sirordsmen,  from  the 
same  Arabic  root.    Havernick  (ad  loc/) 
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daring  ones,  from  an  Aramaean  root.  Hitzig  (ad  loc.) 
august*  deserters  {Uebtrlanfrr),  and  draws  attention 
to  tlie  preposition  in  as  favoring  thin  sense :  he  inclines, 
however,  to  the  opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view 
Cant,  iv,  4,  and  that  the  word  C^lSl  in  that  passage 
has  been  successively  corrupted  into  O^atS,  as  read 
by  the  Sept.,  which  gives  <pO\aKtc  and  CHaS,  as  in 
the  present  text.  The  Syr.  and  Arabian  interpreters 
agree  with  the  Sept.,  rendering  watchmen  (so  Luther, 
»'  Wachter").  FUrst  (lleb.  Lex.  s.  v.)  refers  the  word 
to  an  obsolete  TC8,  to  place  or  make  stand  (akin  with 
the  aliovp  Arabic  gamad,  to  be  firm),  and  translates  gar- 
rison (Besatzun.:),  a  view  that  seems  to  agree  with  the 
context.  The  following  words  of  the  verse— "They 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about'" — arc 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Kouyunjik 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  296).— Smith,  s  v. 


Castle  of  a  maritime  People  (probably  tlie  Tyrlans),  with  the 
shielda  hanging  upon  the  wall*. 

Oa'mul  (Hcb.  GamuV,  bl^Z,  weaned;  Sept.  Ya- 
fiOuX  v.  r.  rafiovrfX),  the  chief  of  the  twenty-second 
coarse  of  priests  as  reinstitutod  after  the  ciplivity  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  17),  B.C.  535.    See  Bktii-Gamiu.. 

G-anganelli    See  Clrmkxt  XIV. 

Ganges,  or  Ounga,  a  great  river  in  India,  im- 
portant not  only  in  the  geography,  hut  nlso  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Hindustan.   The  sources  of  the  streams  which 
unite  to  form  it  arc  within  the  snowy  range  of  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains.    The  lihagiretii  rises  from  a  snow- 
field  near  lat.  30°  54'  N*.,  and  long.  79°  7'  E.   The  AU 
uknaaia  joins  it,  with  a  volume  of  water  one  half  great- 
er than  its  own,  at  about  lat.  30°  10'  N.,  long.  7H°  35' 
E.,  where  it  first  receives  the  name  Ganr/es,  or  Gangi. 
At  Hard  war,  in  lat.  29°  57'  N.,  long.  78°  07'  E.,  it  en- 
ters the  great  plain  of  Hindustan.    At  Allahabad  it 
is  joined  by  the  Jumna  River;  and  again,  aliout  270 
miles  below  that,  by  the  Ghogra,  having  previously 
received  the  Gumhi  and  some  others.    About  half  way 
between  Allahabad  and  the  Ghogra  is  the  holy  city  of 
the  Hindus — Benares.    Farther  east  it  is  joined  by  the 
Sone  Gunduk  and  Koosy,  and  below  Seebgunj  it  be- 
gins to  divide  into  the  multitudinous  streams  by  which 
it  enters  the  sea.    The  one  of  these  many  mouths  of 
the  Ganges  which  is  most  available  for  commerce  is 
the  H'Oghly,  upon  whose  banks  is  the  city  ni  Calcutta. 
The  Ganges  varies  much  in  its  width  at  different  places 
and  with  the  seasons.  Bishop  Heher,  at  the  last  of  June, 
says  that  he  could  scarcely  see  across  it:  ''It  looked 
like  a  sea,  with  many  sails  upon  it."    Again,  at  Bog- 
lipoor  he  w  rites :  "  A  little  below  Boglipoor,  last  year, 
it  was  nine  measured  miles  across;  and  this  year, 
though  far  less  ground  is  covered,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
full  seven  ;  and  hero  we  are  perhaps  600  miles,  reck- 
oning the  windings  of  the  river,  from  the  sea"  {Mian 
Journal,  i.  130).    At  O'awnpoor,  after  the  rains,  he 
writes  :  "The  Ganges  is  still  a  noble  stream;  its  width, 
at  the  nsaal  place  of  ferrying,  I  should  think  not  far 
from  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  at  this  season  the  water  is 
in  many  places  shallow.    At  Allahabad  it  ha*  an  av- 
erage width  of  four  miles,  within  the  limits  of  which  it 
changes  its  course  annually.  Like  all  rivers  that  over- 
flow their  banks,  the  Ganges  holds  a  large  admixture 
of  mud  and  sand.    It  has  licen  computed  that  it  de- 
livers into  the  sea  annually  an  average  of  534,600,000 
of  solid 


Jts  Rrligiau  Aspects. — The  worship  of  this  river  is 
enjoined  in  the  Hindu  Shasters.    Certain  places  on 
it  are  particularly  sacred.    At  Hurdwar,  or  the  Gate 
of  Vishnu,  where  the  Ganges  issues  from  the  Hima- 
laya, the  number  assembling  annually  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half.    Most  of  them 
come  to  wash  away  their  sins.    After  every  twelve 
years,  which  is  a  more  auspicious  period,  millions  as- 
semble on  certain  festival  days,  and  it  requires  a  strong 
police  force  to  keep  the  people  from  drowning  each 
other,  in  the  rush  to  bathe  at  the  auspicious  moment. 
At  Allahabad,  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  unite,  a 
third  river,  called  t>aratwatee,  sbtcr  to  these  two,  ac- 
cording to  Hindu  notions,  flows  under  them.  Tho 
junction  is  called  Tribe  ner,  and  the  sanctifying  and 
purifying  influences  are  secured  to  the  worshipper  by 
lying  for  a  short  time  in  the  water  in  a  prescribed 
position.    The  place  where  the  Ganges  empties  it- 
self into  the  sea  is  also  sacred  (see  Ibiss,  Manner*  and 
Curtoms  of  Hindus).    According  to  \A  anl,  the  water  is 
used  for  food,  bathing,  medicine,  religious  ceremonies, 
etc. ;  and  formerly,  when  a  Hindu  king  was  crowned, 
it  was  poured  upon  his  head  as  a  part  of  bis  conse- 
cration.   Until  recently,  the  water  of  this  river  was 
used  in  the  English  courts  of  India  in  administering 
the  oath  to  II  indus.    So  much  is  this  river  reverenced 
among  the  Hindus,  that  many  Brahmans  will  not  cook 
upon  it,  nor  throw  saliva  into  it,  nor  wash  themselves 
nor  their  clothes  in  it.    Some  persons  perform  a  jour- 
ney of  five  or  six  months  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  or  to 
perform  rites  for  deceased  relations,  and  to  carry  this 
water  to  places  in  their  houses  for  religious  and  medic- 
inal purposes.    Many  rich  men,  living  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, keep  men  constantly  employed  in  making  the 
journey  to  and  fro  to  bring  Ganges  water.    In  these 
cases  a  relay  of  men  is  established  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, and  the  water,  carried  in  small  bottles,  careful- 
ly placed  in  baskets  suspended  on  a  bamboo  swung 
across  the  shoulder.    All  castes  worship  Ganga.  She 
is  represented,  acco  ding  to  Ward,  as  a  white  woman 
wearing  a  crown,  sitting  on  the  sea-animal  named  Ma- 
kara,  and  having  in  her  right  hand  a  water-lily,  and  in 
her  left  the  lute.    In  certain  months  the  merit  of  bath- 
ing in  the  Ganges  is  greater  than  in  others.    In  every 
month,  on  the  first,  sixth,  and  eleventh  of  the  moon, 
and  at  its  total  wane  also,  bathing  in  the  Ganges  is 
recommended.  According  to  the  Ganga,  Yatga,  Yale*, 
there  are  3,500,000  holy  places  belonging  to  Gangs. 
The  person  who  looks  at  Ganga,  or  bathes  in  this  riv- 
er, will  obtain  all  the  fruit  which  arises  from  visiting 
all  these  3,500,000  places.    If  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  killing  cows,  Brahmans,  or  his  holy  teacher, 
or  of  drinking  spirits,  touch  the  waters  of  the  Ganges, 
desiring  in  his  mind  the  remission  of  these  sin?,  they 
will  lie  forgiven.    "  Amongst  the  rivers  which,  at  the 
|  classical  and  the  Purdnic  period  of  India,  were  held  in 
peculiar  sanctity  by  the  nation,  the  Gantres  undoubt- 
edly occupied  the  foremost  rank.    In  the  Vedic  poetry 
it  is  but  seldom  mentioned ;  and,  whenever  its  name 
occurs,  whether  in  the  hymns  of  the  ltigvrda,  or  the 
ritual  text  of  the  Yajurveda,  no  legendary  fact  or  myth- 
ical narrative  is  connected  with  it.    Nor  does  the  law- 
book of  Manu  justify  the  conclusion  that  its  author 
I  was  acquainted  with  any  of  the  myths  which  connect 
I  this  river  in  the  epic  poems  and  in  the  Puranas  with 
the  Pantheon  of  India.    The  earliest,  and  by  far  the 
most  poetical  legend  of  the  (ranges,  occurs  in  that  mas- 
,  terpiece  of  Sanscrit  poetry,  the  Itamagnna.    We  give 
I  its  substance,  localise  it  explains  the  principil  epithets 
I  by  which  this  river  is  spoken  of,  or  invoked  in  ancient 
and  modern  Hindu  poetry,  and  because  it  may  I*  look- 
ed upon  as  the  type  of  the  many  fables  which  refer  to 
the  purifying  and  supernatural  properties  of  its  waters, 
j  There  lived,  says  the  Rdmagana,  in  Ayodhyu  (the  n- 
ern  Oude),  a  king,  by  the  name  of  Sagara,  whr1* 
:  two  wives.  KeMiii  and  Stimati;  but  they  bore 

I  issue.    He  therefore  repaired  to  the  Himal  '1  the 
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after  a  hundred  years'  severe  austerities,  Bhrtgu,  the 
saint,  liecamc  favorable  U\  his  wishes,  and  granted  him 
posterity.  Kesini  bore  nim  a  son,  who  was  named 
Asamanjas,  and  Sumati  brought  forth  a  gourd,  wlienoc 
bO,<iOO  son?,  who  in  time  became  as  many  he- 
Asamanjas,  however,  in  growing  up,  was  ad- 
dicted to  cruel  practices,  and  was  then-fore  banished 
by  his  father  from  the  kingdom.  His  son  »»s  Ansu- 
mat,  wno  thus  liecame  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ayodhyu. 
Now  it  happened  that  Sagara  resolved  to  perform  a 
great  horse-sacrifice;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  sa- 
cred law, chose  fur  this  purpose  a  beautiful  horse,  which 
he  confided  to  the  ear  *  of  Ansumat.  Hut  while  the 
latter  was  engaged  in  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  sacri- 
fice, a  huge  serpent  emerged  from  the  soil,  and  carried 
off  the  horse  to  the  infernal  regions.  Thereupon  Sa- 
gara, l>eing  informed  of  the  obstruction  which  hud  be- 
fallen his  pious  undertaking,  ordered  his  60,01i0  sons 
to  recover  the  horse  from  the  subterranean  robber. 
These  then  set  to  work,  digging  the  earth,  and  strik- 
ing terror  into  all  creation.  Having  explored,  for 
many  years,  the  infernal  regions,  they  at  last  found  the 
sacred  borse  grazing,  and  watched  by  a  fiery  saint, 
in  whi  m  they  recognised  the  serpent,  the  cause  of 
their  troubles.  Enraged,  they  attacked  liim  ;  but  the 
saint,  who  was  no  other  being  than  Vi»hnu,  at  once  re- 
duced them  to  ashes.  Waiting  in  vain  for  the  return 
of  his  sons,  Sagara  sent  his  grandson,  Ansumat,  in 
search  of  them  and  the  sacred  horse.  Ansumnt  Tent, 
and  soon  ascertained  the  fate  of  his  relatives ;  but 
when — mindful  of  his  duties — he  wished  Ui  sprinkle 
consecrated  water  on  their  ashes,  so  as  to  enable  their 
souls  to  rise  to  heaven,  Garuda,  the  bird  of  Vishnu, 
und  brother  of  Sumati,  came  in  sight,  nnd  told  Ansu- 
Diut  that  it  was  improper  to  use  terrestrial  water  for 
such  a  libation,  and  that  he  ought  to  provide  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Gangu,  the  heavenly  daughter  of  Himavat 
(the  Himalaya).  Ansninat,  bowing  to  the  behest  of 
the  king  of  birds,  went  home  with  the  horse  to  Sagara; 
and  the  sacrifice  l»cing  achieved,  Sagara  strove  to  cause 
the  descent  of  the  Ganga,  but  all  his  devices  remained 
fruitless;  nnd, after  30,0*  K)  years,  he  went  to  heaven. 
Nor  was  Ansumat  more  successful  in  his  attempt  with 
the  austerities  he  performed  for  the  same  purpose,  nor 
his  son  Dwilipa,  who,  obeying  the  law  of  time,  after 
80,000  years,  went  to  the  heaven  of  Indr.i.  Dwilipa 
had  obtained  a  son,  named  Bhagiratha.  lie,  too,  was 
eager  to  obtain  the  descent  of  the  Ganja  ;  and  baring 
completed  a  course  of  severe  austerities,  he  obtained 
the  favor  of  Brahman,  who  told  him  he  would  yield  to 
his  prayers  provided  that  Siva  consented  to  receive 
the  sacred  river  on  his  head,  as  the  earth  would  be  too 
feeble  to  bear  its  fall  when  coming  from  heaven.  And 
now  Bhagiratha  recommenced  his  penance,  until  Siva 
consented,  and  told  the  Ganga  to  descend  from  heaven. 
Hie  river  obeyed  ;  but,  enraircd  at  his  command,  she 
assumed  a  form  of  immense  size,  and  increased  her  ce- 
lerity, thinking  thus  to  earn-  him  off  to  the  infernal 
regions.  Yet  the  god,  liecoming  aware  of  her  inten- 
tions, caught  and  entangled  her  in  his  matted  hair,  out 
of  which  she  could  find  no  means  of  extricating  her- 
self, though  erring  there  for  many  years.  Nor  would 
she  have  been  released  had  not  Uhagiratha,  by  his  re- 
newed penance,  appeased  the  god,  who  then  allowed 
her  to  descend  from  his  head  in  seven  streams — Hli- 
dini,  P.'ivini,  and  Nalini,  which  went  eastwards;  nnd 
SUA,  Suehukshu*.  and  Sindhu,  which  went  westwards, 
while  the  seventh  stream  followed  Uhagiratha  wherev- 
er  he  proceeded.  Hut  it  so  happened  that  the  king,  on 
his  journey,  passed  by  the  hermit u^c  of  an  irascible 
saint,  whose  name  was  Jabnu.  The  latter,  seeing  the 
Ganga  ovcrflooding  in  her  arrogance  the  precincts  of 
hh  sacrificinl  spot,  nnd  de«t roving  bis  sacred  vessels, 
^j^ime  impatient,  and  drank  up  all  her  water* ;  tltcre- 
(.  (  all  the  gods  liecame  terrified,  and  promised  him 
unTiitl fu,l,rp' tnP  <itin&x  w""l''  Pnv  nim  n,,aI  respect, 
th    dist"e  nis  u'a"Knlcr> ifDC  would  restore  her  again 


to  existence.    Quieted  by  this  promise,  Jahnu  then  al- 
lowed her  to  flow  out  from  his  ear,  and  therefore  she  is 
still  called  Juhnavi,  or  the  daughter  of  Jahnu.  Bat, 
tweause  Uhagiratha,  by  dint  of  his  exertions,  enabled 
his  ancestors,  now  sprinkled  with  the  waters  of  the 
Ganga,  to  ascend  to  heaven,  Brahman  allowed  him  to 
consider  her  as  his  daughter,  whence  she  is  railed  Hba- 
girathi.    And  she  is  also  called  the  river  of  '  the  three 
paths,'  because  her  waters  flow  in  heaven,  on  earth,  i.nd 
pervaded  the  subterranean  regions.  Such  is  the  account 
of  the  Rdmayana,  and  its  substance  is  related  by  the 
MtihnhhdraUi  and  several  of  the  1'uranas,  though  they 
differ  in  the  names  of  the  streams  formed  in  her  de- 
scent by  the  Ganga,  some  (for  instance,  the  Viikuu- 
und  Wiyu-Purdna)  restricting  their  number  from  seven 
to  four,  called  by  the  1  iJinu./'urina  Sita,  Alukanandi, 
Chakshu,  and  Hhadru.    A  farther  deviation  may  l*e 
seen  in  that,  while  in  the  Iinmayina  the  Ganga.  springs 
from  the  I  lima  vat  (Himalaya),  whose  daughter  she  is, 
the  VifhnU'Purdna  assigns  her  source  to  the  nail  of 
the  great  toe  of  Vishnu's  left  foot,  and  allows  Siva 
merely  to  receive  her  on  his  head.    'I  he  following 
passage  from  this  Piir.'inu  will  show  the  ideas  en  the 
history  and  the  properties  of  this  river :  '  From  that 
third  region  of  the  atmosphere,  or  seat  of  Vishnu,  pro- 
ceeds the  stream  that  washes  away  all  sin,  the  river 
Gangu,  embrowned  with  the  unguents  of  the  nvn.phs 
of  heaven,  who  have  sported  in  her  waters.  Having 
her  fourcc  in  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  of  Vishnu's  left 
foot,  Dhruva  (Siva)  reverses  her,  and  sustains  her  day 
and  night  devoutly  on  his  bead,  and  thence  the  seven 
Rishis  practice  the  exercises  of  austerity  in  her  waters, 
wreathing  their  I  raided  locks  with  her  waves.  The 
orb  of  the  moon,  encompassed  by  her  accumulated  cur- 
rent, derives  augmented  lustre  from  her  contact.  This 
applies  t'>  the  hunnity  Ganges.    Falling  from  on  high, 
as  she  issues  from  the  moon  she  alight.*  on  the  summit 
of  Merit,  nnd  thence  flows  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  for  its  purification.  The  Situ.  Alukanandu,  f.'hak- 
shu,  and  Hhudru,  are  four  branches  of  but  one  river, 
divided  according  to  the  regions  towards  which  it  pro- 
ceeds.   The  branch  that  is  known  as  Alknnanda  was 
liorne  n fleet ionately  by  Siva  upon  his  head  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  the  river  which  raised  to 
heaven  the  sinful  sons  of  Sagara  by  washing  their  ash- 
es.   The  offences  of  any  man  who  bathes  in  this  river 
are  immediately  expiated,  and  unprecedented  virtue  is 
engendered.    It*  wateis,  offered  by  sons  to  their  an- 
cestors in  faith  for  three  years,  yield  to  the  latter  rare- 
ly attainable  gratification.     Men  of  the  twicc-l*>rn 
orders,  who  offer  sacrifice  in  this  river  to  the  lord  of 
sacrifice,  Puimhottama,  obtain  whatever  they  desire, 
either  here  or  in  heaven.     Saints  who  arc  purified 
from  nil  evil  by  bathing  in  its  waters,  and  who.*c  minds 
ore  intent  on  Kesava  (Vishnu),  acquire  thereby  final 
liberation.  This  sacred  stream,  heard  of,  desired,  seen, 
touched,  bathed  in,  or  hymned  day  by  day,  sanctifies 
all  Itcings  ;  and  those  who,  even  at  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues,  exclaim  "Gt.nga,  Ganga,"  atone  for  the 
sins  committed  during  three  previous  lives'  "  (Cham- 
liers.  s.  v.). 

The  Ceremonitg.  —  The  following  is  taken  from 
Ward's  llindm :  "  Crowds  of  people  assemble  from 
the  different  towns  and  villages  near  the  river,  es- 
pecially at  the  most  sacred  places  of  the  river,  bring- 
ing their  offerings  of  fruit,  rice,  flowers,  cloth,  sweet- 
meats, etc.,  nnd  hang  g.irlands  of  flowers  across  the 
river,  even  where  it  is  very  wide.  After  the  people 
have  bathed,  the  officiating  Brahman  ascends  the 
banks  of  the  river  with  them  ;  and,  nfter  repenting  re- 
ligious texts,  places  before  him  a  jar  of  water,  nnd, 
sitting  with  his  face  to  the  notth  or  east,  performs 
what  is  called  Ch<Wi-*t'  htpona.  After  this,  the 
Brahman  performs  other  ceremonies ;  then  the  w  or- hip 
of  the  five  gods,  of  the  nine  planets,  of  the  regions  of 
the  ten  quarters,  etc.  To  this  succeeds  meditation. 
The  priest  next  presents  the  offerings,  which  may  be 
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sixty- four,  or  eighteen,  or  sixteen,  or  ten,  or  five,  or 
merely  flowers  mid  water,  according  to  tbe  person's 
ability.  To  these  offerings  the  worshipper  must  add 
sesamum,  clarified  butter,  and  barley  flour.  Tbe  offi- 
ciating Brahman  next  performs  the  worship  of  Nara- 
yana,  Maiicshw  i\i  a,  Brainha,  Sooryft  Bhagi-crarho, 
and  Himalaya;  then  the  worship  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  waters,  as  the  lish,  the  tortoises,  the  frogs,  the 
water-snakes,  the  leeches,  the  kii  ills,  the  makara*,  the 
shell-fish,  the  porpoises,  etc.  The  offerings,  afler  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters, 
are  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  Ten  lamps  of  clarified 
batter  are  then  lighted  up,  and  all  the  other  offerings 
presented.  After  this  the  names  of  certain  gods  are 
repeated,  with  forms  of  praise  ;  the  fee  is  presented  to 
the  priest,  the  Hrahmans  are  entertained,  and  the  of- 
ferings sent  to  th  >  houses  of  Hrahimins.  At  the  close 
of  these  ccrvm >nii'S  the  people  perforin  obeisance  to 
Ganga,  and  then  depart,  Great  multitudes  assemble 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  these  occasions,  and  ex- 
pect much,  both  in  this  life  and  hereafter,  from  this 
act  of  worship.  If  a  person  place  on  his  head  ten 
fruits  of  any  kind,  and  thus  immerse  himself  in  the 
Ganges  on  this  day,  the  ."ins  of  ten  births  will  lie  re- 
moved. In  this  month  also  images  of  Ganga  are  set 
up  in  domestic  templos  and  worshipped,  and  the  next 
day  thrown  into  the  river.  In  some  places  clay  im- 
ages of  this  goddess  are  preserved  in  clay  temples,  and 
worshipped  daily.  Persons  escaping  dangers  on  wa- 
ter present  off -rings  to  Ganga,  as  well  as  to  Varoona, 
the  Indian  Xcptiino,  as  mariners,  having  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  si-a,  used  to  offor  a  sacritice  to  Venus. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  the  decrease  of  the  moon  in  Chiti- 
tru,  the  people  descend  into  the  water,  and,  with  their 
hands  joined,  immerse  themselves,  after  which  the  of- 
ficiating Brahman  read*  a  portion  of  the  Shustra,  de- 
scribing the  benefits  arising  from  this  act  of  bathing. 
The  people  repeat  after  the  priest  certain  significant 
words,  as  the  day  of  the  month,  the  name  of  Vishnu, 
etc.,  and  then  immerse  themselves  agiin.  Gifts  of 
rice,  fruits,  and  money  are  offered  to  the  poor,  the 
Brahinans,  and  the  priests.  On  this  occasion  groups 
of  ten  or  twelve  persons  stand  in  the  water  in  one  spot, 
for  whom  one  Brahman  reads  the  formulas.  These 
groups  nre  to  be  seen  extending  themselves  very  far 
along  the  river.  At  the  moment  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  nwwi  (on  the  thirteenth  of  its  decrease)  with  the 
star  Shatul.bitha,  this  festival  is  called  the  Great  Va- 
roonee.  The  merit  arising  from  Iwthing  at  this  lucky 
moment  is  supposed  to  be  very  great.  The  people 
fast  till  the  bathing  is  over.  When  there  is  a  con- 
junction as  above,  and  the  day  falls  on  Saturday,  the 
festival  is  called  the  Great  Great  V'anin'i." 

The  exposure  of  sick  and  dying  on  the  banks  of  th;> 
Ganges  is  of  uncertain  date.  Tha  following  sum- 
mary is  from  the  Calcutta  Rcritic,  No.  xx,  vol.  x. 
\H\H :  "  The  Kurma  Purina  says, '  Those  that  conscious- 
ly  die  on  the  hanks  of  the  Gauge*  shall  be  absorlxnl 
into  the  essence  of  Brahma;  and  those  who  die  uncon- 
scious 'y  shall  surely  go  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma.' 
The  Ayni  Pur  Ann  *>iy*, '  those  who  die  when  half  their 
Wly  is  immersed  in  Ganga  water,  shall  be  happy 
thnuxands  of  ages,  and  resemble  Brahma.'  In  the 
StnntLi  Purana,  Shiva  says,  'To  him  who  dies  in  Gan- 
gi  I  give  my  footstool  to  sit  upon.'  Thero  are  a  great 
many  traditionary  stories  concerning  Ganga  believed 
by  the  majority  of  Hindus.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men :  'On  the  bunk*  of  the  Bha^irathi  there  grew  a 
utateh  banian-tree,  in  whose  ample  fold*  a  paddv-hird 
had  made  her  nest.  On  a  certain  day  the  tree  was 
torn  up  by  the  roots  by  the  violence  of  the  storm. 
The  bird  was  destroyed,  and  it*  bone*  buried  in  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Ganga.  The  paddy-bird,  in  the 
next  transmigration,  was  taken  up  into  heaven  simply 
because  her  tones  had  accidentally  been  do|*>«ited  in 
be  river.  After  this  she  Ivecame  one  of  Indra'* 
in  his  heaven.'    In  consequence  of  this  sort  of 
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teaching  the  Hindus  almost  universally  throw  into  the 
river  the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  at  some  distance 
from  its  shores.  Even  the  bodies  of  those  that  die  on 
the  bauks  of  the  Ganges,  and  suffer  cremation  there, 
are  not  w  holly  burnt.  Some  part  of  the  body,  gener- 
ally the  part  surrounding  the  navel,  is  thrown  into  the 
river.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  burn  their  dead 
throw  them  bodily  into  the  river.  The  exposure  of 
the  sick  and  dying  is  as  follows.  When  the  patient 
seems  to  be  l»eyond  recover}-,  the  relatives  make  prep- 
arations to  'give  him  to  Ganga.'  This  is  a  strougtr 
duty  than  seeking  his  recovery.  '  Life  and  death  aro 
in  the  hands  of  God,  but  the  carrying  of  the  sick  to 
the  river  lies  in  our  own  hands,  therefore  wo  must  do 
our  duty."  A  couch  is  procured,  called  the  khal,  for 
the  dead,  a  number  of  torches  if  it  be  night,  and  notice 
is  given  throughout  the  neighborhood  ....  On  the 
way  tbe  attendants  repeat  loudly  tbe  names  of  tho 
gods  and  goddesses.  At  the  ghat  they  lay  him  close 
to  the  water,  and  cause  him  to  say  that  he  has  come  to 
see  the  Mother  Ganges.  Ho  is  laid  in  a  miserable 
hut,  amid  dirt  and  nuisance,  and  multitudes  of  dying 
sick,  whose  shrieks  and  groans  till  the  air.  A  few 
minutes  before  his  death  he  is  again  brought  down  on 
the  brink  of  the  river,  half  immersed  in  w  ater,  to  givu 
up  the  ghost.  'The  habit  of  choking  the  dying  pa- 
tients with  water  and  mud  is  unquestionably  a  legiti- 
mate portion  of  tbe  rite,  but  Is  not  uniformly  put  in 
practice.' ...  If  any  one  survives  the  exposure,  and 
return  from  the  Iwnk  of  the  river,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  rejected  by  the  goddess,  and  be  treated 
thenceforward  as  an  outcast—'  an  alien  to  his  mother's 
children.'  The  British  government,  which  baB  ro 
nearly  extirpated  stttti,  and  is  doing  its  utmost  to  abol- 
ish infanticide,  whether  in  the  Ganges  or  elsewhere,  is 
giving  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  these  ghat  mur- 
ders."—Wards  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Hindus; 
Vishnu  Punina  (Wilson's  transl.);  Calcutta  Jterieic, 
vol.  x  ;  Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon.    (J.  T.  G.) 

Gaiigra,  Council  of  (Concilium  Gangrense),  a  syn- 
od held  at  Gangra,  in  I'aphlagonia,  4th  century,  against 
Kustatbius  of  Sebastc.  Sec  Ecstathians.  The  pro- 
cise  date  of  the  council  is  uncertain.  Pagi,  following 
Socrates,  fixes  it  about  A.D.  360;  Ceillier  a»H>ut  A.D. 
37!)  (Autturs  Sncr*st  iv,  379) ;  Hefele  (Concilienge- 
schichte,  ii,  7fi.">)  leaves  it  uncertain.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned, also,  w  hether  the  Eustuthians  (oi  vto't  Eiiara- 
yiop),  against  whom  this  council  was  directed,  really 
sprung  from  Eustathius  of  Scliaste.  "  All  tho  facts 
arc  in  favor  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question. 
Not  only  is  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  ii,  43,  and  of 
Sozomen,  iii,  14,  to  this  effect,  but  the  whole  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  cliaract-r  of  Eustathius,  who 
was  a  zealous  ascetic,  and  the  first  preacher  of  the  as- 
cetic life  in  the  countries  around  the  Pontus,  and  had 
formed  a  whole  school.  See  Basilii  Cotsartens.  ep.  233. 
(Here  we  find  mentioned,  in  fact,  tho  ascetic  dress,  to 
which  the  Eustathians,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  ascribed  a  peculiar  sanctity— the 
£>v«  aftftdoftara,  that  is,  according  to  the  letter  of 
Basilius,  ro  ira\v  tfiaTtov,  Kai  >;  Z,<livri  *ai  r»/c  dti^i)- 
rov  fivpaijc  rit  i'lrofiifiara').  and  ep.  119  (Epiphanius, 
Meres.  75.)  We  perceive,  also,  in  the  letters  of  Basil- 
ius a  trace  of  opposition  to  the  new  monastic  spirit  in 
the  districts  of  the  Pontus.  At  least  at  Neocassarea, 
where  the  attachment  to  old  usages  prevailed,  the 
spreading  of  the  ascetic  life  among  men  and  virgins 
was  brought  up  as  an  objection  against  Basilius  ofC«- 
sarea.  See  ep.  207  ail  Seoctrsnrttns.  §  2"  (Neandcr,  Ch. 
History,  Torrey's  transl.  ii,  244). 

Tbe  acts  of  the  council  are  very  important  as  testi- 
monies against  certain  doctrines  and  practices  which 
have  since  characterized  the  Church  of  Borne.  Eu- 
stathius tauitht  that  it  is  unlawful  to  marry,  and  to  cat 
certain  meats.  He  separated  several  married  persons ; 
advised  those  who  disliked  the  public  offices  of  the 
Church  to  communicate  at  home.    He  wore,  and  made 
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his  followers  also  wear,  an  extraordinary  drew ;  obliged 
women  to  cut  off  their  hair  ;  and  directed  hi*  followers 
to  avoid,  as  the  greatest  |*rolanation,  the  communion 
and  the  benediction  of  a  married  priest  living  with  his 
wife.    In  opposition  to  the»e  errors,  twenty-one  cau- 
ons  were  published  by  the  Council  of  Gnngra.  Fifteen 
bishops  subscribed  them,  and  addressed  them,  togeth- 
er with  a  syuodal  letter  containing  briefly  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  council,  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Armenia.    Canon  1.  Condemns  with  anathema 
those  who  blame  marriage,  and  who  say  that  a  woman 
living  with  her  husband  cannot  l>e  saveil.    2.  Con-  , 
demns  with  anathema  those  who  forbid  the  eating  of  I 
meat.    4.  Condemns  those  who  separate  themselves  ( 
from  the  communion  of  a  married  prie.-t,  mil  refuse  to 
partake  of  the  holy  communion  consecrated  by  him. 
9.  Condemns  those  who  embrace  the  state  of  virginity  i 
or  continence,  not  for  the  sake  of  perfection,  but  from  I 
a  horror  of  the  married  state.    10.  Condemns  those 
who,  having  themselves  embraced  the  state  of  virgin- 
ity, insult  nurried  jiersons.    11.  Condemns  those  who 
despise  the  ogapse  or  love-feasts,  and  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  them.    12.  Condemns  those  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  extraordinary  strictness,  wear  a  peculiar  dress, 
and  condemn  those  who  wear  ordinary  clothing.  14. 
Condemns  those  who  forsuke  their  husband*  through 
a  false  horror  of  marriage.    15.  Condemns  those  who, 
under  pretext  of  leading  an  ascetic  life,  forsake  tbeir 
children,  without  providing  for  their  sustenance  or  con- 
version.   16.  Condemns  children  who,  upon  the  same 
plea,  desert  their  parents. — l*andon,  Manual  if  Coun- 
cils, s.  v.;  Hefele,  /.  f . ;  Neander,  /.  c;  Schrockb, 
KirchengetcMchte,  vi,  247. 

Gano,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  lorn  nt  Hope- 
well, Sew  Jersey,  July  22, 1727,  and  he  was  there  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1754.  His  first  labors  were 
in  the  Southern  Stales,  where,  as  an  itinerant,  he  was 
inferior,  it  is  said, "to  none  but  Whitelield."  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  an  army  chaplain.  In 
1762  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  178**,  w  hen  he 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  bo  became  pastor  of  the 
Town  Fork  Church*  near  Lexington.  He  died  at 
Frankfort,  August  10,  1*04.  His  pulpit  talents  were 
of  a  high  order.  See  L'fe  (/Gano,  primipally  an  au- 
tobiography (1806, 12mo);  Benedict, //7#fory  of  the  Bap- 
tists, vol.  if;  Spraguc,  A  nmils,  vi,  62. 

Gano,  Stephen,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  lorn  in 
New  York  Dee.  25, 1762.  After  being  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  lie  spent  two  years  in  the  nnny  as 
surgeon  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  then  set- 
tled as  a  physician  in  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  Becoming 


Gap  Q^B,  pe'rett,  a  breach,  as  elsewhere  render* 
ed),  a  reut  or  opening  in  a  wall  (Ezek.  xiii,  5;  com  p. 
Amos  iv, :.).  1  he  Jewish  false  prophets  did  not  stand 
in  the  gup  (Ezek.  xxii,  M>);  they  did  nothing  to  sti«p 
the  court*  or  wickedness  which  opened  u  door  for  the 
vengeance  of  God  to  break  in  upon  their  nation.  See 

l'MtKX. 

Gar  (Fac,  Vulg.  Sastu),  a  man  whose  "sons"  are 
m-med  in  the  Apocrypha  umong  the  "sons  of  the  serv- 
ants of  Solomon"  (1  Esdr.  v,  34).  There  are  not  in 
the  lists  of  F.zra  and  Nebemiah  any  names  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  preceding  and  the  six  succeeding  this 
u..mc. 

Garasee,  Francois,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Angoulunc  in  1585.  In  1600  be  entered  the  society, 
and  after  teaching  for  a  while  tiok  the  \ow>  in  1618. 
Ho  subs* quently  wrote  bucks  of  controversy  (mostly 
under  false  names,  and  of  w  hich  he  repeatedly  denied 
U'ing  the  author  ).  '1  heir  sarcastic  tone,  violent  out- 
burst of  passion,  and  wholesale  abuse  of  all  whom  lie 
considered  as  enemies  of  his  order,  provoked  die  cen- 
sure of  Reman  Catholics  themselves.  The  cxitc;.- 
nons  fool,  tot,  om,  etc.,  abound  in  his  writings  sgainst 
i  the  I'rotestants.  The  expressions  Modestia,  tiJfulUita- 
te,  mansvttudine,  tupra  mmivm  omabils,  applied  to  him 
by  the  historian  of  his  order,  will  ulways  appear  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  bis  works  as  a  bitter  sarcasm 
rather  than  a  compliment.  When  the  plague  broke 
out  at  Poitiers,  where  he  had  been  exiled  by  his  su|>e- 
riors  for  wiiting  a  San.me  thtolot/gue  (1625,  fob),  which 
was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonnc,  he  atked  permb sic  n 
to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  devotion  June  14. 1631.  Among  his  other 
works  we  notice  Elixir  Culrinitticum  (1615,  4to),  under 
the  name  of  Andrew  Scinppius  :■ — (-raiso*  fttn'tbrt  d' An- 
dre tie  Sesmotid  (1656)  :— Le  Rabtlait  reform*  par  Us 
mlnistrts  (1619, 12mo).a  violent  ath.ck  against  Protes- 
tant ministers,  and  particularly  Du  Moulin:—  Rtrkerile 
dts  Rtchinh'S  d'lvunne  ruvjuirr  (16i2,  8vo),  the  full 
title  of  which  affords  a  good  example  of  Garage's 
style :  "  InscriUd  to  Etienne  Pasquicr,  wherever  he 
may  lie;  for  never  having  been  uble  to  recognise  your 
telfgion,  I  do  not  know  the  way  and  route  you  have 
taken  on  leaving  this  life,  and  therefore  I  nm  obliged 
to  write  to  you  at  hazard,  and  to  address  this  bundle, 
vherertr  you  may  be  .  .  .  . ;"  etc.  See  Niceron,  Me- 
moires,  vol.  xxxi ;  Boyle,  Dictionnairr ;  Alegambe.  A>7- 
/  oik.  Scriptor.  .Sor.  Je*U;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bug.  Gin*  rale, 
xix,  426;  Mhnuirrt  du  /Vrc  Garotte,  d*  la  SorieU  de 
Jitut,  publ.  by  C.  Nisard  (Paris,  1861, 18mo). 

Garcia,  D.  FianciBCO,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
joined  the  order  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  went  to 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  1  the  Eaft  Indies  with  fifty-eight  other  Jesuit  mUsiona- 
the  Go.qiel,  he  was  ordained  Aug.  2,  17*0;  and  after  ri,.„.  He  resided  successively  at  Goa  and  Cochin,  and 
being  for  a  while  a  missionary  on  the  Husdon,  became  was  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  archhishep  of  the  u  oun- 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hillsdale  and  Hudson,  tain  regicn  inhabited  by  the  Christians  of  St.  1  nomas 
In  1792  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  ,q.  v,\  The  archbishop  dying  in  1641,  Garcia  snc- 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  his  ministrations  wen*  very  t  eeded  him,  and  exerted  great  influence  over  the  peo- 
successful.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  I  ,,ic  by  his  knowledge  of  the  native  dialects.  He  h*.d 
from  Brown  University  in  lHofl,  having  been  one  of  1  n,a„v  disputes  with  the  Christians  of  St. Thomas.  He 
the  overseers  of  that  institution  since  1794.    He  died   died'Sept.  3, 1650.    He  left  a  MS.  entitled  Rtlacao  dot 


pastor  of  the  church  in  Providence,  Aug.  18, 182S.  Mr. 
Gano  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons.— 
Spraguc,  Annalu,  vi,  229. 

Gannim.    See  En-oanxim. 

GailB,  David,  a  Jewish  historian,  was  born  aliout 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Me  is  considered  by 
.lost  to  lie  an  untrustworthy  writer.  Among  his  lie«<t 
works  are  Zrrmarh  David,  or  The  Branch  of  D>rid,  in 
two  parts ;  of  which  the  first  is  a  chronicle  of  sacred 
and  Jewish  history  from  the  Creation  to  1592  ;  the 
second  recounts  some  of  the  event*  of  secular  history 
(Prague.  1592;  Forth,  17*1).  He  died  in  Prague  in 
1613.— Grass*,  AVgew.  Liierargetchicht';  v.  §  M 1 ;  Jost, 
GeM-hicht*  d.  Jud<nthuni»,  iii.  215 ;  Ethcridge,  Introd.  to 
Bcbr.  /.A.  p.  444.  (J.H.W.) 


t'Ttariotda  India  orimtal.  Diatogor  t*piritua*t,  carta  r*. 
crila  ao  arcedvign  dot  chritiuo*  da  Serra,  which  is  said 
to  contain  valuable  inf<  rmi.ti<  n  on  the  tribes  of  the 
East.— Hoefer,  A'otir.  Jiiog.  <>tuir,  xix,  461. 

Garcia  or  Garzia,  GiefOtio,  a  Spanish  mis- 
sionarv,  was  burn  at  Cor.ar,  Andalusia,  about  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  century.  He  studied  in  the  Domini- 
can convent  of  Baeca  in  1627,  and  joined  that  order. 
Appointed  missionary  to  America,  he  spent  twelve 
years  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  he  preached  with 
success,  and  gathered  numerous  historical  document* 
and  traditions,  which  he  published  after  his  tvtnrn  un- 
der the  title  Origtn  de  hu  India*  dtl  \tuvo  Mundo  y  In- 
dial  occidentales,  nreriqumdn  am  d'fCorro  de  opimotitt, 
etc.  (Valencia,  1607,  8vo ;  Madrid,  1729.  fob).  This 
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work  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  which  has 
l>een  made  use  of  by  subsequent  historians.  The  au- 
thor^ theory  if  that  America  was  sin  -ccssiv  ely  settled 
by  emigration  from  divers  race*  coming  from  oilier 
I'  .rc-  of  th  -  worhl.  He  thus  attempt*  to  uphold  the 
text  of  Scripture-,  which  gives  but  three  sons  to  Noah, 
one  of  whom  peopled  Europe,  the  second  Asia,  and  the 
third  Africa ;  and  argues  in  favor  of  this  opinion  on  the 
ground  th  .:,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Mexicans  possessed  the  tradition  of  the  c  cation  of  the 
world,  the  Hood,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  nation*,  as  is  proved  by  some  sculptures  he  saw 
which  represented  these  various  events  in  a  symbolic 
manner.  He  also  wrote  Predicariim  del  Kvangtlio  tn  el 
Xuero  Mttwla  rieutulo  Its  .Kpotl'iUs  <  llacca,  1025,  Hvo), 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  that 
any  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ  ever  went  to 
preach  the  Christian  faith  to  America. — Hoefrr,  Sour. 
/>.'«'/.  (itiwrti'e,  xix,  lai>  sq. ;  see  also  Kchnrd,  Scri/Uo. 
res  Ordinis  Prirdicnturum,  ii,  437 ;  Nicolas  Antonio,  j 
BibLotkeca  Sora  HU/>ana,  i,  544. 

Garden  <">,  pun  [fern.  PISS,  Sip],  a  park  or  or- 
chard inclosed  and  planted;  Sept.  irapdcnoo£,  N.  T.  j 
n/:roc.)    SeeFlKl.D;  ORCHARD,  etc. 

1.  Several  gardens  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  garden  of  EdCD  (<ien.  ii.  X,  9,  10,  15),  Allah's 
garden  of  herbs  (1  Kings  xxi,  2),  the  royal  garden 
near  the  fortress  of  Zion  (2  Kings  xxi,  18;  xxv,  I),  | 
the  royal  trarden  of  the  Persian  kings  st  Susa  (  Esther 
i,  5;  vii,  7,  H  >,  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathca  (.lohn 
xix,  41),  and  the  garden  of  ( let  hse  mane (John  xviii,  1).  | 
It  is  clear,  from  Josh,  v,  2,  and  Lam.  ii,  fi,  that  gardens 
were  generally  hedged  or  walled,  as  indeed  Josephus 
expressly  states  respecting  the  gardens  near  Jerusa- 
lem (  H'ar,  v,  7).    In  Neh.  U,  5,  and  John  xx,  15,  gar-  I 
deners  and  keepers  of  gardens  by  occupation  are  indi- 
cated.    See  (iARDKNKR. 

The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon,  sup- 
posed to  Ik!  alluded  to  in  Reel,  ii,  5,  (J,  are  shown  in  the 


w  id y  I'rtas  (1.  e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (compare  Josephus,  Ant. 
viii,  7,  3).  The  Arabs  perpetu.it-'  the  tradition  in  the 
name  of  a  neighboring  hill,  which  they  call  "  Jelsd- 
el-Kureidi.-,"  or  "  Mountain  of  the  Paradi.se"  (Stanley, 
Sin.  and  fiat,  p.  ltHJj.  Maundrcll  is  sceptical  on  the 
subject  of  the  gardens  (Early  i'rac.  in  Pal.  p.  457),  but 
they  lind  a  champion  in  Van  de  Wide,  who  asserts  that 
they  "  were  not  confined  to  the  w.tdy  I'rtas;  the  hill- 
s1o|m-s  to  the  left  and  right  also,  «  iih  their  heights  and 
hollows,  must  have  Ikvii  covered  with  trees  and  plants, 
as  is  shown  by  the  names  they  still  bear,  as  '  peach- 
hill,'  'nut-vale,'  'fig-vale,'  etc.  (Syria  und  Pal.  ii,  27). 
See  Solomon"h  Pom.. 

The  "  king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxv, 
4;  Neh.  iii,  15;  Jcr.  xxxix,  4;  )ii,  7,  was  near  the 
Pool  of  Siloum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropason,  north 
of  llir  liyub,  and  was  forme<l  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshuphat  und  lien-  Ilinnom  (Wilson, 
Ijmdt  of  the  l.i'jlf,  i.  4l>*).  Josephus  places  the  sceno 
of  the  feast  of  Adonijah  at  Enrogel,  "Upside  the  foun- 
tain that  is  in  the  royal  paradise"  (Ant.  vii,  14,  4; 
co m p.  also  ix,  10,  4).    See  Kino's  1>  m.k. 

StralHi(xvi,  7t>3.>,  alluding  to  one  of  the  rose-gardens 
near  Jericho,  calls  it  o  rav  fiaXouuov  icafniinao^.  The 
rose-garden  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
i  Mini-  r,,!\,  ii.  .">  i.  ami  s.iid  to  have  been  situated  west- 
ward of  the  Temple  mount,  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  one  of  the  few  gardens  which,  from  the  time  of 
the  prophets,  existed  within  the  city  walls  (Lightfoot, 
tlor.  Ileh.  on  Matt,  xxvi,  3b).  They  were  usually 
planted  without  the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss  quoted 
by  Lightfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell  arising  from 
the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them,  or  from  the  manure 
employed  in  their  cultivation.    See  liogK. 

The  gate  (iennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (  H'ar,  v, 
4,  2),  is  sup|H>sed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  tho 
rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from  the  fact  of  its 
leading  to  the  gardens  without  the  city.  It  was  near 
the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate  of  the  Women  thatTitu3 
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was  surprised  l>y  the  Jews  while  reconnoitring  the  city. 
The  trench  by  which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  his  re- 
treat (Joseph.  H'«r,  v,  '2).    Sec  G> SNATH. 

But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Palestine  none  is  possessed 
of  associations  more  sacred  and  imperishable  than  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  beside  the  oil-presses  on  the 
slopes  of  Olivet.  Might  aged  olive-trees  mark  the  site 
which  tradition  has  connected  with  that  memorable 
garden,  and  their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless 
branches  attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which 
is  claimed  for  them.    See  Gkthskmank. 

The  oran  .e,  lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which  lie 
around  and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  Oriental  girdens  —  gardens 
which  Maundrcll  descrils-s  as  being  "a  confused  mis- 
cellany of  trees  jumbled  together,  without  either  |K>sts, 
walks,  nrlwrs,  or  anything  of  art  or  design,  so  that  they 
seem  like  thickets  rather  than  gardens"  (A'<jr/y  True. 
in  Pal.  p.  41H).  The  Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept 
ever  working,  day  and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  the 
gardens  with  water,  leave  U|kiii  the  traveller**  ear  a 
most  enduring  impression  (L\ m  h,  Exp.  to  Jonlan,  p. 
441  ;  Siddon's  Memoir,  1H7).  The  gardens  near  Sbe- 
chem,  containing  orange  and  cit'oii  trees  (Schubert, 
Rri<r,  ii.  116),  are  described  by  Dr.  Olin  {Travels,  ii, 
350).    See  Forest. 

2.  Gardens  are  frequently  represented  in  the  tombs 
of  Theltes  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  many  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  extent.  The  one  here  intro- 
duced is  shown  to  have  l»een  surrounded  by  an  em- 
tattled  wall,  with  a  canal  of  water  passing  in  front  of 
it,  connected  with  the  river.  Between  the  canal  and 
the  wall,  and  parallel  with  them  both,  was  a  shady  ave- 


nue of  various  trees ;  and  about  the  centre  was  the  en- 
trance,  through  a  lofty  door,  w  hose  lintel  and  jambs 
were  decorated  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  grounds,  who,  in  this 
instance,  was  the  king  himself.  In  the  gateway  were 
rooms  for  the  porter,  and  other  person!*  employed  about 
the  garden,  and  probably  the  receiving-room  for  vis- 
itors, with  the  d -in  and  other  trees  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  exterior  wall :  four  tanks  of  water,  l*>r- 
dered  by  a  grass-plot,  where  geese  were  kept,  and  the 
delicate  flower  of  the  lotus  w:ib  encouraged  to  grow, 
served  for  the  irrigation  of  the  grounds ;  and  small 
kiosks  or  summer-houses,  shaded  with  trees,  stood  near 
the  water,  and  overlooked  beds  of  flowers.  The  spaces 
containing  the  tanks,  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the 
gaidcn,  were  each  inclosed  by  their  respective  walls, 
and  a  small  subdivision  on  either  side,  between  the 
large  and  small  tanks,  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  grow  th  of  particular  trees,  which  either  required 
peculiar  care,  or  tare  fruit  of  superior  quality  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Kg.  i,  33-40,  abridgm.). 

One  interesting  but  much  defaced  representation  of 
n  similar  kind  has  been  found  on  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures. Gardens  and  orchards,  with  various  kinds  of 
trees,  ap|»carcd  to  he  watered  with  canals  similar  to 
those  which  once  spread  fertility  over  the  plains  of 
I  Babylonia,  ami  of  which  the  chuked-up  beds  still  re- 
main. A  man,  susj»cnded  by  a  rope,  was  being  lower- 
ed into  the  water.  l'|>oii  the  corner  of  a  slab,  almost 
destroyed,  was  a  hanging  garden,  supported  uimn  col- 
umns, whose  capitals  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Corinthian  order  (Layard,  Xinerth  and  Labylon,  p.  11*8 
•<!•). 


Ancient  A»»yri»n  G»rdena. 


8.  Ganlens  in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  tad!-  I-nrn.  ii,  fi)  or  watch-towera  ("Mark  xii,  1)  were  built  ta 
cates,  an-  indosuns  on  the  outskirts  of  town*,  planted  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  (""SU,  Job  xxvii,  18),  to 
with  various  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  allusions  in  drive  away  the  wild  lieasts  and  robbers,  as  is  the  case 
the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  were  surrounded  by  to  this  day.  I^ayard  {Sin.  and  Bab.  p.  365)  eives  the 
hedges  of  thorn  t  Isa.  v,  5)  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov.  following  description  of  a  scene  which  he  witnessed: 
xxiv,  31).    For  further  protection,  lodges  (Isa.  i,  8;  |  11  The  broad  silver  river  wound  through  the  plain,  the 
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great  ruin  cast  its  dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the 
lights  of  '  the  lodges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers' 
dickered  at  oar  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only- 
broken  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  ride  fired  by  the  watch- 
ful guards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  l*»rs  that  lurked 
in  the  melon-beds."    The  scarecrow  also  was  an  in- 


baths  and  other  appliances  of  luxury  (Sua.  15;  com  p. 
2  Sam.  xi,  2).    See  Pai.ack. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  much  in  the  hab- 
it of  performing  their  devotions  in  gardens,  on  account 
of  their  retirement  ((Jen.  xxiv,  63;  Matt,  xvi,  30; 
xxvi,  30;  John  ii,  •!« ;  xviii,  1,  2).    This  interesting 


vention  not  unknown  (TrpofiaoKavtov,  Kar.vi,  70).  See  |  practice,  however,  was  idolatrou*ly  abused;  for  the 
Loi>ue.  I  worship  of  idols  in  those  shady  seclusions  was  not  of 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighliorhood  (infrequent  occurrence,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in  selecting  ,  lure  (1  Kings  xiv,  23;  2  Kings  xvi,  4;  xvii,  10;  2 
the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomenclature  of  the  conn-  Chron.  xviii,  4;  Isa.  I,  29;  Ixv,  3;  lxvi,  17;  Jer.  ii, 
try  has  perpetuated  this  fart  in  the  name  Engannim —  20  :  iii,  6 ;  Ezc-k.  xx,  28).  See  (iitovK, 
"the  fountain  of  garden*" — the  modern  Jenin  (comp.  The  custom  of  burving  the  dead  in  gardens  is  indi- 
Cant.  iv,  15).  To  the  old  Hebrew  poets  "a  well-wa-  i«tcd  in  (ten.  xxiii,  1*0,  20;  2  Kings  xxi,  4,  18,  26;  1 
tcred  garden," or  "a  tree  plauted  by  the  waters,"  was  Sam.  xxv,  1 ;  Mark  xv,  40;  John  xix,  41 ;  and  still 
an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  material  prosper-  occurs  sometimes  in  the  Ea6t.  but  is  not  very  pn-va- 
ity  (Isa.  lviii,  11 ;  Jer.  xvii,  8 ;  xxxi.  12);  while  no  fig-  lent.  We  find  it  also  among  the  Greeks  (Heliodorus, 
ure  more  graphically  conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  bar-  -Mhiop.  i,  2,  p.  35),  and  the  Romans  (Suetonius,  Gaiba, 
renness  or  misery  than  "  a  garden  that  hath  no  water"  20).    See  Ghavk. 

(Isa.  i,  80).  From  a  neighl)oring  stream  or  cistern  5.  Gardens  were  planted  not  only  with  fragrant  and 
were  supplied  the  channeLi  or  conduits  by  which  the  beautiful  plants  (Cant,  vi,  2;  iv,  16),  but  with  various 
girdens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  con-  fruit-tiearing  and  other  trees  (Gen.  ii,  9 ;  Exod.  xxiii, 
myed  to  all  ports  (Psa.  i,  3;  Eccl.  ii,  C;  Ecclus.  xxiv,  11 ;  Jer.  xxix,  5;  Amos  ix,  14).  Thus  wc  find  men- 
Si").  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact  mean-  ticn  of  nut-gardens  (Cant,  vi,  11, 14),  pomcgranate-gar- 
ing  of  the  expression  "  to  water  with  the  foot"  in  Dcut.  «lcns  (Cant,  iv,  13),  olive -gardens  (Deut.  viil,  8  ;  1 
xi,  10.  Niebuhr  {Drscr.  de  tArabir,  p.  138)  describes  Chron.  xxvii,  28),  vine-gardens  (Cant,  iv,  2;  viii.  8). 
a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irrigating  gardens  ,  Here,  however,  wc  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  gardens 
where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and  which  is  worked  by  were  exclusively  occupied  by  these  fruits,  but  that 
the  hands  and  feet  after  the  manner  of  a  tread-mill,  the  they  were  severally  predominant  in  the  gardens  to 
men  "  pulling  the  upper  part  towards  them  with  their  which  they  gave  name.  The  distinction,  for  instance, 
hands,  and  pushing  with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  between  a  vine-garden  and  a  vineyard  would  be,  that, 
part"  (Robinson,  ii,  226).  This  mode  of  irrigation  :  in  the  latter,  the  vine  was  cultivated  solely  for  use, 
might  be  described  as  "watering  with  the  foot."  But  I  whereas  in  the  former  it  was  planted  for  solace  and  or- 
the  method  practised  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman,  !  nament,  to  cover  walls,  and  to  lie  trained  in  arbors  and 
as  narrated  by  Wullsted  (Trav.  i,  2*1),  may  answer  to  on  trellises.  The  quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and 
this  description,  and  serves  to  illustrate  Prov.  xxi,  1 :  service  trees  arc  among  thone  enumerated  in  the  Mish- 
"  After  ploughing,  they  form  the  ground  with  a  spade  na  as  cultivated  in  Palestine  (Kilaim,  i.  4).  Gardens 
into  small  squares  with  ledges  on  either  side,  along  of  herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
which  the  water  is  conducted  ....  When  one  of  the  •  xi,  10,  and  1  Kings  xxi,  2.  Cucunitnsrs  were  grown  in 
hollow*  is  filled,  the  peasant  stops  the  supply  by  turn-  them  <  Isa.  i,  8 ;  Bar.  vi,  70),  and  probably  also  melons, 
ing  up  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  thus  opens  a  chan-  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Numb. 


nel  into  another."    Seo  Ikrioation. 

4.  Gardens  were  dedicated  to  various  uses  among 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  still  find  prevailing  in  the 
One  most  essential  difference  lietween  them 


xi.  5)  as  the  productions  of  a  neighboring  country.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard-plant  (Luke 
xiii,  19).  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  eat- 
en with  th ;  paschal  lamb,  and  rue,  are  particularized 
and  our  own  is  that  thev  are  not  attached  to  or  in  anv  in  the  pru«spt»  of  the  Mishna,  though  it  is  not  certain 
way  connected  with  the  residence,  but  are  situated  in  ,httt  thev  were  «rictly  speaking,  cultivated  in  the 
the  suburbs,  sometimes  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  dis-  Kardens  of  Palestine  (Kikam,  i,  8).  It  is  well  known 
tant  from  the  houses  of  the  persons  to  whom  thev  be-  tnutt  >n  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  art  of  gardening 
long.  It  is  manifest  that  all  the  gardens  mentioned  w*8  "Tied  to  great  perfection  in  Syria.  Pliny  (xx, 
in  Scripture  were  outside  the  several  towns.  This  lr')  *I»*ks  of  it  as  proverbially  elaborate,  and  again 
is,  however,  to  Imj  understood  of  regular  gardens,  for  (xii'  5I)  ,Itf  descries  the  lialsam  plant  as  growing  in 
shrubs  and  flowers  were  often  planted  in  the  open  ,  Jl,d»a  alone,  and  there  only  in  two  royal  gardens.  It 
courts  of  the  dwelling-houses.    People  repair  to  their  J     evident  that  the  gardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  in  a 


suburban  gardens  to  take  the  air,  to  walk,  and  to  re- 
fresh and  solace  themselves  in  various  ways.  For 
their  use  there  is  mostly  in  each  garden  a  kind  of  sum- 
mer-house or  pavilion,  fitted  up  with  much  neatness, 
gayly  pai tiled,  und  furnished  with  seats,  where  the  vis- 
itants may  sit  and  enjoy  themselves.    Here  sometimes 


very  considerable  degree  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
medicinal  herbs,  the  preparation  of  which  in  various 
wavs  was  a  matter  of  much  solicitude  with  them  (Jer. 
viii,  22).  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East,  where  veg- 
etable simples  are  employed  in  medicine.  See  Med- 
icine.   In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of 


banquets  were  and  are  still  given,  attended  by  singing  tntt  wntry,  w  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Isa.  xvii, 
and  music  (Isa.  Ii,  3;  lxv.  3).  See  Gakukx-iiousk.  ,  ,Q»  tnat  in  80n,c  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  tho 
The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country  houses  sur-  r,'Hrin«  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  des.  rip- 
rounded  bv  gardens  (1  Kings  xxi,  1 ;  2  Kings  ix  27)  • tion  wf  t,ie  W^"*  «f  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on  Eccl. 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant  v  1)'  6>  6  Mem"  to  P°int :  "  1  "ml"  tne  w«ll-*»terwl  gar- 
So  intimately,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with  ^       !«••»<'•»«»,  and  sowed  there  all  kinds  of  planU, 


festivity,  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  are,  in  the 
Talmud,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talm.  s.  v.  r-'C-X).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
this  may  »kj  a  merely  accidental  coincidence.  The 
garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a  court  of  the  palace  (Ejtb. 
^5),  adjoining  the  banqtictinc-hall  (Esth.  vii,  7).  In 


some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some  for  use  of  drinking, 
and  some  for  purposes  of  medicine ;  all  kinds  of  plants 
of  spices.  I  planted  in  them  trees  of  emptiness  (i.  e. 
not  fruit-bearing),  and  all  trees  of  spices  which  the 
spectres  and  daemons  brought  me  from  India,  nnd  ev- 
ery tree  which  produces  fruit ;  and  its  border  was  from 
the  wall  of  the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the 


Babylon,  the  gardens  and  orchards  were  inclosed  by  waters  of  Siloah.    I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which, 

the  city  walls  (LayanL  AY*,  ii,  240).    Attached  to  the  behold !  arc  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants,  and 

house  of  Joachim  was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus.  4)—  I  made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them  also  for 

"a  garden  inclosed"  (Cant  iv,  12) -provided  with  the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to  water  it"  In 
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large  gardens  the  orchard  (0^0,  trapdlnao^)  was 
probably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  im  Insure  net  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  date  and  sycamore  tree*,  and  trees  of  va- 
rious kinds  (Cant,  iv,  13 ;  Eecles.  it,  5).  Schroeder,  In 
the  preface  to  his  Thrtaurus  Lingua-  Armenictr,  asserts 
that  the  word  "  pardes"  is  of  Armenian  origin,  and 
denotes  a  garden  near  a  house,  planted  with  herds, 
trees,  and  flowers.  It  is  applied  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(ii,  10)  and  Bcrosus  (quoted  by  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  2, 
1)  to  the  famous  hnnging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xeno- 
phon  (Auab.  i,  2,  7)  descrities  the  "  paradise"  at  Celje- 
pm  in  Phrygi.i,  where  Cyrus  had  a  pelacs,  ns  a  large 
preserve  full  of  wild  lieasts;  and  Aulus  Gelliua  ii, 
20)  gives  ••  .  tr-tri.)  '  as  the  equivalent  of  irauarnttot 
(comp.  Pliilostratus,  17/.  A/ntl.  Ty<m.  i.  88).  The  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  such  a  domain  was  called  '"the  keeper 
of  the  paradise"  (Neh.  ii,  8).    See  Pahaihsk. 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  species 
(Lev.  xix,  19;  Dcut.  xxii,  9, 11)  gave  rise  to  numer- 
ous enactments  in  the  MWhna  to  insure  its  observ- 
ance. The  portions  of  the  field  or  garden,  in  which 
the  various  plants  wore  sown,  were  separated  by  light 
fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  height,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  reeds  lieing  not  more  than  three  palms, 
»<>  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  (A'i/mim,  iv,  3,  4).  See 
DlVBBME. 

See  Schrftder,  l)t  Imrti*  Ihbnror.  (Marburg.  1722)  ; 
Bradley,  brscript.  ttcomm.  ft  fiortic.  vttt.  (Loud.  172.Y) ; 
Van  Goeus,  Dt  Ki)7rora$i$  (L'tr.  176;>).    See  Aoitt- 

I't'LTt'KK. 

<•  ALDENER  (rij worpoc"),  a  class  of  workmen  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xxv  ii,  is,  and  mentioned  in  John  xx. 
15;  but  how  far  the  art  of  gardening  was  carried 
among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. That  they  were  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
grafting  is  evident  from  Kom.  xi,  17,  24.  as  well  as 
from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the  Minima;  and  the 
method  of  propagating  plants  by  layers  or  cuttings 
was  not  unknown  (Isa.  xvii,  10).  Buxtorf  says  that 
"C-X,  tiritin  (Mi-hna,  liikkurim,  i,  2)  [or,  rather, 
r*'0',"i<  ^73],  were  gardeners  who  tended  and  looked 
after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving  some  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  (A«r.  Talm,  s.  v.);  but  that  gardening 
was  a  special  means  of  livelihood  is  clear  from  a  prov- 
erb which  contains  a  warning  against  rash  specula- 
tions :  "  Who  hires  a  garden  eats  the  birds ;  who  hires 
gardens,  him  the  birds  eat"  (Dukes,  Rnb!iin.  Blumm- 
kje,  p.  141 1.    See  Gakhkn. 

QARDBN  HOUSE  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  at 
2  Kings  ix,  27,  of  *5n  r*2  ;  w  here,  however,  a  place 
b  rather  denoted.    See  Bicni-iiAoaAX. 


Modern  Oriental  Gcrden-hoasc. 


Garden-houses  are  usual  In  the  East,  especially  it 
the  grounds  of  kings  and  wealthy  persons.  In  Cant. 
1, 16,  the  bride,  looking  nut  from  her  boudoir  into  the 
gayly-plantcd  court-yard,  acknowledges  the  taste  and 
affection  of  her  beloved  as  sh?  spies  the  summer-home, 
all  shaded  with  verdure,  and  containing  the  diran 
(iSD~),  that  invited  to  the  luxurious  repose  of  which 
Orientals  are  so  fond.    See  Garoex. 

Gardiner,  James,  Colonel,  son  of  captain  Pst- 
rick  Gardiner,  of  the  British  service,  was  born  at  Car- 
ridon,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  11,  16X8,  and  at 
fourteen  became  ensign  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  the 
Dutch  service.    In  1702  he  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  English  army,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Kamilies  in  1706.    In  several  other  battles 
he  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  capacity  and  coor- 
are.    His  licentious  hal  it«,  with  his  successful  ad- 
ventures in  gallantry,  gained  for  him  amonc  his 
di-Mduto  companions  tin-  distinction  "f  the  "fcupv 
rake."    Hut  he  was  not  happy.    Passages  of  the  Bi- 
ble which  were  still  imprinted  on  his  memory,  and 
the  thought  of  bis  mother's  pious  character  and  early 
instructions,  often  recurred  to  make  him  miserable; 
ami  at  one  time,  while  entertaining  a  party  of  profli- 
gate young  men  by  his  licentious  wit,  he  felt  so  de- 
graded in  his  own  estimation,  and  so  inwardly  wretch- 
ed, that,  a  dog  lying  at  his  feet,  the  wish  involuntarily 
rose  in  his  I  r  *a*t,  "  Would  I  were  as  happy  as  that 

I  dog!"  In  1719  he  became  the  subject  of  profound  re- 
ligious impressions.  The  circumstances,  as  narrated 
by  Dr.  Doddridge,  contain  much  that  is  marvellous, 
if  not  supernatural.  "  Doddridge  bin  .-elf  hints  at  the 
possibility  of  the  whole  being  a  dream  instead  of  a 
'visible  representation  of  the  Ixard  Jesus  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  glory, '  etc. 
He  al-o  mentions  that  Gardiner  'did  not  seem  very 
confident'  whether  the  voice  which  came  to  him  w»» 
really  'an  audible  voice,  or  only  a  strong  inipre*fion 

|  on  his  mind  equally  striking.'  Considerable  doubt 
has  recently  been  cast  on  the  whole  story  by  th*  pub- 

,  lication  of  the  Avl<>Hngni]>hti  if  Dr.  Atejowier  (Vi-i'yV, 
edited  by  John  Hill  Burton  lEdinh.,  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  le'6n),  in  w  hich  Carlyle  denies  altogether  die 
truth  of  Doddridge's  version  of  the  story,  at  leaM  of 
the  sii|«ematural  |>ortion  of  if.  The  attendant  circum- 
stances, however,  are  of  little  moment  one  way  or  an- 
other; the  great  fact  is  the  conversion  of  the  brave 
but  wicked  soldier  into  a  pious  and  excellent  Chris- 
tian, nnd  rcgardinti  this  there  has  never  l>een  any 
doubt.  In  1724  Gardiner  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  in  1726  he  married  lady  Frances  Erskine, 
daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Buchan,  by  wh<m  he 
had  thirteen  children,  only  five  of  whom  survived 
him."  On  his  becoming  the  head  of  a  family  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  domestic  worship — tbe  pn  sence 
of  no  guest,  the  intervention  of  no  engagement,  was 
ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  daily  performance. 
He  was  also  regular  in  attendance  on  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  established  a  sy-tem  acconling  to 
which  all  the  servants  accompanied  him  to  church. 
In  1730  he  l>ecame  lieutenant  colonel  of  dragoons,  and 
in  1743  colonel  of  a  new  regiment  of  diagoon?.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans  in  174.V — 
Chambers,  Fnct/rlopirdia,  s.v. ;  Doddridge,  Lift  <J  Oi. 
Gardiner,  Jamicson,  Llr!ig'ini$  fiiogrrrpfiy,  s.  v. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  bUbop  of  Winchester,  was 
born  at  Bury  St,  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  in  149&  He  «« 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Dr.  Wood vi lie,  I  i-hop  of  Salis- 
bury, the  brother  of  Elizaltetb,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge,  »nd  in 
1620  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Having  thoroughly 
studied  the  civil  ami  canon  law.  he  l>ecame  WoUey'a 
secretary,  nnd  rose  to  the  highest  posts  under  Henry 
VIII,  whom  he  served  diligently  in  the  matter  of  tbe 
divorce.  At  first  he  sided  with  the  Reformer*,  bnt, 
being  unwilling  to  be  second  to  Cranmer,  he  ti*k  the 
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Roman  Catholic  side  during  Henry's  lifetime.  Gardi- 
ner drew  up  articles  accusing  Hem  y  V 1 1 1  * »  lust  queen, 
Catharine  Purr,  of  heresy  ;  hut  the  queen  avoided  the 
storm,  and  he  fell  into  disgrace.  At  Henry's  death 
Gardiner  experienced  a  still  greuter  reverse.  The 
voung  king  and  his  government  made  great  religious 
changes,  to  which  Gardiner  set  himself  in  opposition. 
'1  he  council  committed  him  to  the  Fleet.  "Here  he 
was  confined  until  the  act  of  general  amnesty,  which 
passed  in  the  December  after  the  accession  of  Ed  want, 
released  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  free  he  went  down 
to  his  diocese,  and  while  there  he  remained  unmolest- 
ed ;  hut  on  his  return  to  London,  on  account  of  a  cer- 
sermon  which  he  preached  on  .St.  Peter's  day,  he 
seized  and  committed  to  tho  Tower  (1548).  Va- 
rious conferences  were  held  with  him,  and  his  release 
was  promised  him  on  condition  that  he  would  express 
his  contrition  for  the  past,  promise  obedience  for  the 
future,  subscribe  the  new  settlement  in  religion,  ac- 
knowledge the  royal  supremacy,  and  the  ahrogution 
of  thi>  six  articles."  With  the  first  of  theae  conditions 
alone  did  he  absolutely  refuse  to  comply.  The  terms 
of  liberation  were  afterwards  rendered  still  more  diffi-  I 
cult.  The  number  of  articles  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  subscribe  was  considerably  increased.  On  his  refu- 
sal to  sign  them  his  bishopric  was  sequestered,  and  he 
was  stnrn  afterwards  deprived.  For  more  than  five 
years  he  suffered  close  imprisonment,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  th--  reign  of  Mary  that  his  lib- 
erty was  restored  (1553).  If  hi*  fall  from  power  at 
the  conclusion  of  Henrys  reign  had  been  sudden,  still 
more  sudden  was  the  rapidity  of  his  reinstatement. 
A  Koman  Catholic  queen  was  on  the  throne,  and  he 
w  ho  had  l>een  ever  the  foremost  of  her  partisans  must 
necessarily  lie  raised  to  ba  one  of  her  first  advisers. 
The  chancellorship  was  conferred  upon  him.  His 
bishopric  was  restored,  and  the  conduct  of  affairs  placed 
in  his  band*.  The  management  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage-treaty was  intrusted  to  him.  He  was  chosen  to 
officiate  at  her  marriage,  as  he  had  also  done  at  her 
coronation,  and  became  her  most  confidential  adviser. 
No  matters,  whatever  they  might  l>e,  could  be  pro- 
ceeded in  without  his  privity  and  concurrence  ;  and  he 
had  his  full  share  in  the  persecutions  of  this  reign. 
The  horrors  which  were  not  committed  by  his  actual 
orders  must  at  least  have  obtained  his  sanction,  for  he 
had  reached  a  height  of  power,  l  oth  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, perhaps  unequalled  in  this  kingdom  except  by 
his  master  Wolsey  alone.  He  died  Nov.  12,  1555.  A 
list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Tanner's  tiihl.  liritan- 
nico-f/i'ternic  i  (p.  308).  The  character  of  Gardiner 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ability;  his  general  knowledge  was  more  re- 
markable than  his  learning  as  a  divine.  He  was  am- 
bitious and  revengeful,  and  wholly  unscrupulous.  His 
first  object  was  his  own  preservation  and  advancement, 
nnd  his  next  the  promotion  of  his  party  interest.  He 
saw  deeply  into  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he 
dealt,  dealt  with  them  with  remarkable  tnct,  and  had 
an  accurate  foresight  of  affairs"  (  Enr/li*h  Cyrfnjxrdui, 
S.  v.).  See  Burnet,  Hint.  <>f  Engti'h  Uef.rnvition.  pas- 
sim; Hook,  Fxclfi.  Mography,  v,  250;  Collier,  E-ck*. 
History  of  Great  Britain,  vi,  125. 

Oa'reb  (Heb.  Gareb',  3?S,  trahby;  Sept.  Top*/? 
and  I'lr.'r,. the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  hill. 

1.  An  Ithrite  (q.  v.\  i.  e.  descendant  of  .Icthro  or 
Jether,  and  one  of  David's  thirtv  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
38;  1  Chron.  xi,  40).    B.C.  1046.    See  Davii». 

2.  A  hill  (nr33)  near  Jerusalem,  opparently  on  the 
north-west  (.ler.  xxxi,  30).  See  .Ii'.iusai.f.m.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Barclay,  it  is  "the  ridge,  running  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Wely 
Kamat"  (City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  76).  See  Gatii. 
He  thinks  it  may  have  been  so  called  because  Gareh 
the  Ithrite  once  owned  it,  or  because  it  contained  quar- 
ries for  the  seclusion  of  the  lepers. 


Gargoyle,  a  projecting  spout,  used  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture to  throw  water 
from  the  gutter  of  a 
building,  so  as  not  to  & 
drop  down  the  wall.  It 
Gargoyles  are  usually  ^ 
carved  into  the  resem- 
blance of  the  human 
figure  or  of  grotesque 
animals,  real  or  imag- 
inary. They  are  placed 
on  cornices  and  on  but- 
tresses, and  form  sali- 


ent features  in  many 
buildings  of  the  early 


St. Stephen's.  Vienna. 


St.  Alkmiiml's  Church,  Derby;  Ilondey  Church,  l'erli)>hiro; 
circa  \VM.  circa  1450. 

English  and  decorated  styles  of  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture.   (G.  F.  CO 

Gaii.ssoles,  Axtoine,  a  French  Protestant  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Montauban  in  1587.  He  was  or- 
dained and  appointed  pastor  at  Puylaurens  in  1610. 
In  1(120  he  was  sent  to  Montauban,  and  in  October, 
1627,  ho  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  that  place. 
In  1645  he  presided  at  the  Synod  of  Charenton,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  firmness  in  resisting  de- 
mands made  by  the  government  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  Protestant  lilierties.  He  attacked  at 
this  synod  tho  theory  of  mediate  imputation  as  held 
by  l  l.i  ■,1'Li-  (q.  v.).  When  the  Protestant  schools 
were  disorganized,  owing  to  the  irregularity  with 
which  they  received  their  subsidies,  he  remained  ut  his 
post,  with  no  hope  of  remuneration,  and  by  teaching 
all  branches  of  theology  supplied  the  places  of  his  al>- 
scnt  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own.  He  died  at  Mon- 
tauban July,  1651.  Among  his  works  arc  Iai  roie  du 
Stilut,  ejjuuiie  en  hurt  trrmon*  (Montauban,  1637,  8vo): 
—  Decreii  *>,iv>dici  t'urrntonien.<i*  de  impulntume  primi 
jKcrati  Ade  erplicrtio  et  defmio  (Montauban,  1648, 
8vo)  :—Th**t*  thtolMjiett  de  rrlig'onc  tt  cultu  tin  adora- 
tion* rrligim  (Montauban.  1618,  4to)  : — Itifputafiones 
elenchticie  de  i  ■npitibut  Jidei  inttr  reformnto*  tt  jiontijidot 
controverts*  in  aciid.  .\ftmtiilb.,hahittr  tub  prtr.*idiis  A  nt 
Gnrimotii  tt  Joan.  Verderii  (Montnul»in,  1650.  8vo):— 
t'otttheteos  ercUfimtm  in  tiallin  et  a'ibi  rrfonnatarum 
Erjdiratio,  nput  a  Pitdo  Carolo  inrho>ittt>n  et  ah.  Ant. 
(Jw-wtdio  continuatum  tt  nluudutum  (Geneve,  1656,  4to). 
— Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  Generate,  xix,  491,  492. 

Gar'izim  (rVrpi^V  v.  r.  r«pCiiV),  a  Gnecized 
form  (2  Mace,  v,  23;  vi,  2)  of  Mount  Qkrizim  (q.  v.). 

Garland  (errippa.  Acts  xiv,  13).  Sec  Wkeath. 
It  was  customary  in  heathen  sacrifices  to  adorn  vic- 
tims w  ith  fillets  and  garlands ;  but  commentators  arc 
not  agreed  ns  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  "garlands" 
mentioned  in  the  above  passage  are  to  I*?  applied.  As 
the  idolaters  used  to  put  garlands  on  the  head  of  their 
idol  liefore  they  offered  sacrifice,  it  has  I  een  thought 
by  Others  that  they  were  intended  to  be  set  on  the 
heads  of  the  apostles.  They  were  generally  composed 
of  such  trees  or  plants  as  were  esteemed  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  god  who  was  the  immediate  object  of  wor- 
ship (sec  Kuinol  and  others,  in  Inc.).  See  Rose,  De 
aTt$nvo$opitf  (Jena,  166!>);  Sf  hmid.  De  Cortntk  (Lips. 
1701);  Gerhard,  id.  (Jen.  1646);  Schmeizel,  id.  (ib. 
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1713) ;  Paschalis,  id.  (L.  B.,  1671) ;  Grefe,  De  coronis  I  stead  of  carpets.  The  use  of  carpet*  was  common  in 
epulnribus  (Lips.  1670).  Sec  Crown  ;  Weddixo.  i  the  East  in  the  remoter  age*.  The  kings  of  Persia  al- 
Garlanda  in  the  marriage  service.  It  was  usual  I  w*.Vf>  walk,'d  ul*m  carpeU  in  their  palaces.  Xeno- 
in  the  early  Church  to  crown  persons  contracted  in  ,  Phon  reproaches  the  degenerate  Persians  of  his  time 
marriage  with  garlands  (Chrvsostom,  Horn,  ix  in  1  that  they  placed  their  couch.*  upon  carpets,  to  repose 
Tim.).  This  practice  was  derived  from  the  heathen  \  »t  their  ease.  The  spreading  of  garments  in  the 
ceremonies  ;  hut,  as  it  was  deemed  innocent,  the  Chris- 
tians made  no  scruple  to  adopt  it.  It  is  still  practised 
in  the  Greek  Church.  At  funerals,  however,  the  cus- 
tom of  crowning  the  corpse  and  the  coffin  was  rejected 
as  savoring  of  idolatry  (Tertullian,  De  Corona  MilitU, 
c.  x).  It  was  usual  to  strew  (lowers  on  the  grave. — 
Kiddle,  Christum  Antv/uities,  bk.  vii,  ch.  iii. 

Garlic  shunt,  so  called  from  its  odor;  Sept. 

(XiropocW.Vulg.  allium,  A.  V.  "garlick")  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture,  and  that  in  the  plural,  Numb,  xi, 
5;  where  the  Israelites  are  described  as  murmuring, 
among  other  things,  for  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the 
garlic  of  Egy|»t.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
correctly  so  translated,  as  the  same  Arabic  word  (Jkum ) 
still  signifies  a  species  of  garlic  which  is  cultivated 
and  esteemed  throughout  Eastern  countries  (Cclsii 
Hierobot.  ii,  53).  Ancient  authors  mention  that  garlic 
was  cultivated  in  Egypt  (Pliny,  xix,  32).  Herodotus 
(ii,  125)  enumerates  it  as  one  of  the  substances  upon 
which  a  large  sum  (1600  talents)  was  spent  for  feeding 
laborers  employed  in  building  the  Pyramids,  although 
Hassclquist  expresses  a  doult  whether  it  was  cultiva- 
ted in  that  country  (Trav.  p.  562).  The  species  con-  i 
■idcrcd  to  have  been  thus  referred  to  is  AVium  A  tea-  \ 
which  is  the  most  common  in  Eastern  coun- 


Allium  Ancalonienm. 

tries,  and  obtains  Its  specific  name  from  having  been 
brought  into  Europe  from  Ascnlon  (see  .lac.  de  Vitri- 
aco,  in  the  Gest.  Frtmcor.  iii,  1142).  It  is  now  usually 
known  in  the  kitchen  garden  by  the  name  of  ''escha- 
lot" or  "shallot."  Its  ranker  congener  is  the  com- 
mon garlic  {Allium  sativum).  See  the  Penny  Cyctojw- 
dia,  8.  v.  Allium.  Rosellini,  however,  thinks  he  has 
discovered  it  upon  n  painting  in  Beni  Hassan.  The 
Talraudbt*  frequently  mention  the  use  of  this  plant 
among  the  Jews,  and  their  fondness  of  it  (Kilttim,  i, 
8;  vi,  10;  Maarer.  v,  8 ;  Terum.  vii,  7,  Xtdar.  viii,  6, 
etc.).  It  formed  a  favorite  viand  with  the  common 
people  amonir  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Pliny,  xx,  23; 
Plautus,  Monttll.  I,  i,  38 ;  Horace,  Ep.  iii,  3 ;  Suetonius, 
Vesp.  8).    See  Botany. 

Garment  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Greek 
words)  [fee  Ahparei.  ;  Ci.othini>:  Dress;  Rai- 
mext;  Vkhturk,  etc.].  For  a  list  of  modern  Arabic 
garments,  sec  Thomson,  L»nd  and  Hook,  i,  167  sq.  In 
2  Kings  xi,  13,  it  is  said,  "Then  they  hasted  and  took 
every  man  his  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saying,  Jehu 
is  king."    Here  they  laid  down  their  garments  in- 


'  street  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  show 
)>articular  honor  was  an  ancient  and  very  general  cus- 
tom. Thus  the  people  spread  their  garments  in  the 
way  before  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxi,  H),  where  some 
also  strewed  branches.  In  the  Agamemnon  of  .Eschy- 
,  his, the  hypocritical  Clytemnestra  commands  the  maids 
1  to  spread  out  carpet*  before  her  returning  husband, 
that,  on  descending  from  his  chariot,  he  may  place  his 
foot  "  on  a  purple-covered  path."  Wo  also  find  this 
custom  among  the  Romans.  When  Cat©  of  Ctica  left 
the  Macedonian  army,  where  he  had  become  legionary 
tribune,  the  soldiers  spread  their  clothes  in  the  way. 
The  hanging  out  of  carpets,  and  strewing  of  (lowers 
and  branches  in  modern  times,  are  remnants  of  ancient 
customs.    Sec  Kkxuino;  Sewixg. 

A  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent  habits  was, 
in  ancient  times,  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  treasures  of  a  rich  man.  Thus  the  patriarch  Job, 
speaking  of  the  riches  of  the  wicked,  says  "Though 
he  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  prepare  raiment  as 
the  clay"  (Job  xxvii,  16).  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
changes  of  raiment,  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  "  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five  changes  of  raiment" 
(Gen.  xlv,  22).  Naaman  can  led  for  a  present  to  the 
prophet  Elisha  ten  changes  of  raiment  (2  Kings  v,  5). 
In  allusion  to  this  custom,  our  Lord,  when  describing 
the  short  duration  and  perishing  nature  of  earthly 
treasures,  represents  them  as  subject  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  moth,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  their 
stores  of  garments :  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treas- 
ures on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt" 
(Matt,  vi,  19).  Paul,  when  appealing  to  the  integrity 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  sacred 
office,  mentions  apparel  with  other  treasures :  he  Bays, 
"  I  have  coveted  no  man's  gold,  or  silver,  or  apparel" 
(Acts  xx,  33).  The  apostle  Juir.es  likewise  (as  do  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  when  they  patticularizc  the 
opulence  of  those  times)  specifies  gold,  silver,  and  gar- 
ments as  the  constituents  of  riches :  "  Go  to  now,  ye 
rich  men ;  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall 
come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your 
garments  moth-eaten"  (James  v,  1, 2).  We  find  that 
the  custom  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses  still  exists 
in  Palestine  and  the  East.  It  appears  that  even  Solo- 
mon received  raiment  as  presents  (2  Chron.  ix,  21). 
Asiatic  princes  and  grandees  keep  changes  of  raiment 
ready  made,  for  presents  to  persons  of  distinction  whom 
they  wish  particularly  to  honor.  The  simple  and  uni- 
form shape  of  the  clothes  makes  this  custom  practica- 
ble, and  accounts  also  for  the  change  of  one  person's 
dress  for  another's,  which  is  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory. This  will,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  parable  of  the 
wedding  garment,  and  to  the  behavior  of  the  king,  who 
expected  to  have  found  all  his  guests  clad  in  robes  of 
honor  (Gen.  xxvii,  15;  Deut.  xxii.  5;  1  Sam.  xviii, 
4;  2  Kings  v,  5,  22;  Matt,  xxii,  11;  Luke  xv,  22). 
The  "  changeable  suits  of  apparel  "  in  Isa.  iii,  22,  should 
be  properly  "embroidered  robes."    Sec  Bajjqi'ET,  etc. 

Women  were  forbidden  to  wear  male  garments,  and 
the  reverse  (Deut.  xxii,  5;  see  Mill,  De  commutation* 
r^ttium  utriwiij.  ttxus,  Ctr.  s.  a.).  On 
garment*,  see  Diversk. 


Gar  ' mite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  "^"ljn,  hag-Garmi' } 
Sept.  raoui  v.  r.  'Oranui  and  'Oyaofit ;  Vulg.  Garmi\ 
an  epithet  of  Kkilah  (q.  v.)  in  the  obscure  genealogy 
(1  Chron.  iv.  10)  of  Me  red  (q.  v.) ;  apparently  to  de- 
note its  ftrrngih  (i.  q.  bony,  from  C"}J  ;  see  Prov.  xxv, 
15;  Job  xl,  18);  but  regarded  by  Gescnius  and  Flint 
(after  the  Targum,  ad  loc.)  as  a  proper  name :  the  form 
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(like  that  of  the  associated  soubriquets)  is  patrial,  as  (1668),  and  also  of  Marti  Mercatoris  opera  cum  nofis 

If  from  a  town,  Uerem  j  but  no  such  plate  is  elsewhere  etc.  (16711,  fol.).    The  dissertations  appended  to  this 

mentioned,  unless  it  be  the  Htlh-liarrm  (Zmi  r*Z)  of  edition  are  still  valuable  to  the  history  of  Pelagtanlsin. 

the  Talmud  (Erulim,  fol.  ID,  o),  and  the  Mansul  Go-  ^n         he  published  the  lirtriarinm  sire  historia  con- 

rem  of  Astori,  east  of  Gaza,  referred  to  bv  Schwarz  trorertiirum  Xrstoriana-  el  Entychiawv  of  the  archdea- 

(Adrrf.  p.  118)  as  now  unknown.  ton  Eiheratus.    After  his  death,  father  Hardouin  puU 

Oarner  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  b,"  fWPk*"*  *°  '*«  Work  of  Th,  <xloretus,  at 

•£-2 tU:  ^    •     " il  -  -  t£z«1xt:^£t%'^\?J^ 

ally  rendered,  a  store  or  stock  of  goods  laid  up,  hence  JHog  Geiurule  xix  510 

the  place  where  they  are  deposited  (Joel  i.  17;  » treas-  Marnier,  Julien,  D.  0»M  an  eminent  Ben- 

ury,    2  thron.  xxxn,  "2, )  ;   rs,  m«  jcr  (..Sept.  r«,mo,),    tHlictine  ,.f  St.  Maur,  was  Ik.hi  ul  t  Ki70,  and  died  at 

a  rW/or  store-room  (Psa.  cxliv,  l.i);  «jroji/«r».  a  r>p>s-  Paris  June  3,  1725.    He  enjoyed  -real  reputation  for 

Lory  or  place  for  storing  away  anything.  especially  a  learning,  and  was  highly  esteemed  both  a>  a  man  ami 

granary  (Matt.iii.  12;  Luke  iii,17;  elsewhere  -'barn"),  a  priest.    His  superiors  intrusted  him  with  the  prepara 

See  Bah*.    Cisterns,  (q.  v.)  are  often  used  for  this  tion  of  a  new  edition  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  result  of  his 

purpose  in  the  East  (Thornton,  Land  and  Hook,  ii,  2u'2  labors  was  one  of  the  best  ever  iiroiluced  at  St.  Maur: 

sq.  i.    The  structures  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  the  Scti.  Putru  nontri  Hisiiii  ()jxra  (  Paris,  Coignard).  The 

storage  of  grain  were  above  ground,  and  of  great  im-  preface  is  a  remarkable  production,   Garnicr,  however, 

port-mce.  in  so  eminently  a  grain-growing  country,  was  able  to  complete  but  two  volumes.    Maran,  who 

See  A<;Kii'i'i.Tt"KK.  continued  the  work  after  the  death  of  Gamier,  brought 


Ancient  Kfrrptlnns  Storing  Omin. 

***** *—  W«. ftlMWJ, l> wMdl  tU  tnin  i.  la  th.*c|0fWnglr»i1.frr»^l«fUr  II  ha.  t«,n  winnowtd.  Thf  tlrrli.  ...led  on  Iho  hnp, 
•r,U*  ina       uutnWr  »f  *  «■>«•■"«  born.  l„  lb.  Krmn«ry,  M*mla|(ly  from  th,  or.l  rrport  of  tbe  u..o  »bo  .Undt  on  the  (rr.mod  with  r»i*d  h*u.\L 


Garnet.    See  Sarihus.  I  out  the  third  ami  last  in  1730.    See  llutnire  litter,  de 

Garnet.  Hknry,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  born  In  Conor^t/ation  de  Saiut-Maur,  p.  470;  Herzog,  Ittai- 
Nottingham  In  liioo.  He  was  educated  as  a  Protes- 
tant at  Winchester  College ;  but,  having  turned  Ro- 
manist, he  travelled  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  Rome,  and  gained  distinction  for  his  skill  in  mathe- 
matics.   He  was  made  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Emr-  *' 

land  in  I.W.,  and  served  with  great  astuteness  ami   V"?  *  B»r,and*'  M»"'  * 


Encyklop.  iv,  662. 

Garnish:  SIBS,  tsaphah',  in  Piel,  to  overlay  (as 
usually  rendered),  e.  g.  with  stones,  2  Chron.  iii,  G ;  in 


a  similar  sense.  rorr/i*u,,  to  adorn,  Kcv.  xxi,  10,  which 
is  used  of  decking  with  garlands.  Matt,  xxiii,  20;  or 
fidelity  the  Koman  Church  in  that  country.  of  a /«ra«A„/ apartment,  Matt,  xii,  44 ;  Luke  xi.  25). 


tried  in  lrtOtt  for  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (a.  In  ,ob  xxiii« 16' the  trrm  is  I*™"«r,  rnEr,  shiphrah', 

v.),  and  was  executed  May  3.    A  good  account  of  him  wnirn  Ctotwtfll  regards  as  a  noun  denoting  brightness, 

is  given  in  Rule,  Celebrated  Jesuit*.— Mosheim,  Church  wit"  whi<>f>  thc  heavens  are  clothed;  although  FUrst, 

History,  honk  iv.  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  i,  chap.'i,  §  10;  ^  »th  many  others,  pointing  PTCr,  regards  it  as  a  Piel 
Hume,  History  of  England,  ch.  xlvL                          j  form  of  "Ed,  in  the  sense  of  arch,  referring  to  the 

Garnet  t.  John,  D.P.,  an  English  divine,  was  vaulted  form  of  the  sky.    See  Astronomic. 

^iJr^^^lLi^rS^           °*S*  Oarrettaon,  Frkkrorv.  a  distinguished  pioneer 

* ,U^1 mam ^ti^on  nf  lv™   •  SB"*  "  lecher  !  of  thc  Mcthodjrt  Kpiscopal  Church,  w£s  born 

w«rk  L      ^ „ll   * H                       |,r'n0,'':,,  »"«  entered  the  Conference  in  the  same  vear.    In  Del 

work  «  .4  Dusertatym  on  thr  Book  of  Job  Us  Nature,  cem,      ,784  hf?  WJ„  or,,ainc<1   w     fc    „    ^  d 

Armimrnt,  Agi,  and  Author,  trherem  the  rff, rated  Trjt  .  „i  !  .       i                       .    x-       t"  , 

H         .,     ,      ...        «"«■»  (hi.  volunteered  as  missionurv  to  Nova  Scotia.    In  I78X. 

Xtr,  2.K*socrasu»iallyronnlfrtdttn^ldtscu*»ed;to^h  ch  ..i»h  »u..l«            n.!„i".«»  l..  .     „  i  .k          i  * 

1  r  1      .               .  ,     .         .„  .    .    '  with  twelve  voung  ministers,  he  opened  the  work  of 

are  tuuled  fo'ir  .Vrwn>iw  ( l^mdon.  1<  49  Ito^     He  cfin-  i-  •      is    T      v.           .    1    .  ... 

.  „  i.  i»tr,  .»  »v.„          „#■  t  I  ;          ii       •'    ,  ,  evangelizing  Eastern  New  \  ork  and  Western  New 

1° ?•    't h„  'zk.;  S  ir."  rrr _f„,„, hi. s.pt. « 1Wf. „e 


designed  to  represent  the  fall  and  restoration  of  a  ca|>- 
tive  Jew,  and  with  a  view  to  recommend  the  virtue  of 
patience.  The  author  he  supposes  to  have  Uen  Eze- 
ki«*l,  and  thc  period  of  its  production  subsequent  to  thc 
Babylonish  captivity."— Ofiua,  Bfoliotkeca  MbHea,  p. 
200  ;  Kitto,  Cydoprdia,  s.  v. 

Oarnier,  Jean,  a  French  Jesuit,  wa«  born  at  Paris 
in  1613.  He  joined  the  order  in  1628,  and  soon  dis- 
played great  talent  and  aptness  for  study  and  teach- 
ing. As  usual,  this  gift  was  fostered  by  the  society, 
and  fur  forty  years  (lander  held  different  professor- 
ships; of  theology  and  liU'rature.  He  died  at  Bologna, 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  Oct.  lfi,  1661.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are  on  the  Pelagian  controversy,  his  edi- 
of  Juliani  tela*,  episcopi  libei'us,  n'o!ts  Htust. 


mostly  hud  the  relation  of  Conference  i 
Mr.  (larrettson  was  a  very  widely-useful  minister. 
M  He  was  among  the  earliest  Methodist  preachers  of 
American  birth,  and,  lieing  active  and  zealous  from 
thc  commencement  of  his  ministerial  career,  his  life 
and  labors  are  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Methodism  in  this  country."  He  preached 
in  almost  all  the.  Eastern  States,  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
thc  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  all  his  appointments  many 
souls  were  converted  and  many  churches  built  up. 
Although  not  a  man  of  great  learning,  Mr.  Garrettson 
was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and  powerful  character. 
He  was  imbued  with  fervor  and  zeal ;  and  during  fif- 
ty-two years  he  was  one  of  the  most  lal>oriotis  and  ef- 
ficient evangelists  of  the  age.   He  died  greatly  honored 
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and  lamented. — Minutet  of  Cmfrenca,  i,  574 ;  Bang*, 
I  Aft  of  F.  (JiirfvtiM'H  (N.  ^ .  l'Jiuti) ;  Steven*,  Mrmorialt 
of  Mtthudism,  vol.  i ;  Mtthodut  Magazine,  March,  1828  ; 
Stevens,  Jlistory  of  the  ihthtyiUt  Episcopal  Church. 
(G.  L.  T.) 

Garrison,  denoted  by  four  or  five  Deb.  words  from 
the  root  3X5,  nattab' ,  to  stand  linn  or  erect  (i.  q.  SS^). 
1.  matttsab'  (rem.  H23^,  mat»t*ubah\  1  Sum. 

xiv,  12),  a  station,  i.  e.  lit.  a  standing- place  (e.  g.  where 
the  priest*  stood  in  Jordan,  "  place,  '  Josh,  iv.  3,  y); 
hence  a  military  or  To. tilled  post  (e.  g.  the  Pbili*ti.;e 
camp,  1  Sum.  xiii,  23;  xiv,  1,  4,  6,  11,  12,  15;  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  14);  nut.,  ph.  an  office  or  public  "  station"  (Isa. 
xxii,  19).  2.  22tS,  mutMfob',  a  cor«V»*j  of  tro<ips 
("mount,"  Isa.  xxix,  3;  perhaps  also  "  pillar,"  J udg. 
ix,6).  3.  -"SI,  nttsib',  projwrly  mprafect  or  superin- 
tendent ("officer,"  1  Kings  iv,  lit;  2  Chroii.  viii.  10); 
hence  a  military  pott  (1  Sam.  x,  5  ;  xiii,  3,  4 ;  2  Sam. 
viii,  6,  14;  1  Chroii.  xi,  16;  xviii,  13;  2  Chron.  xvii, 
2) ;  also  a  monumental  "  pillar"  (q.  v.)  or  cippus  (e.  g. 
a  statue  of  salt,  Gen.  xix,  26;  a  sense  in  which  nome 
take  the  word  also  in  1  Sain,  x,  5 ;  xiii,  3,  like  the  stela 
erected  by  S.soslris  in  conquered  countries  in  token 
of  subjugation,  Herod,  ii,  102,  106).  4.  An  improper 
rendering,  F.zek.  xxvi,ll,  of  nwtt*S,ma/«to4<iA',  which 
always  designates  a  standing  object,  either  an  archi- 
tectural or  monumental  column  (usually  rendered  "pil- 
)ar;"  in  the  passage  of  E/.ekiel  perhaps  referring  to 
♦hose  of  the  Tyrian  temples ;  coinp.  Herod.  ti,14),  or  an 
'idolatrous  "image"  (q.  v.).    See  FonmuATiox. 

Garais,  a  town  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (O'C*1?. 
Erubim,  fol.  21,4)  as  the  residence  of  one  Rahhi  Joshua ; 
also  by  Josephus  (17iimt»c,  War,  v,  11,  5)  as  the  native 
city  (jniAri)  of  one  Tephtlnrus.  and  situated  in  Galilee 
— Srltwarx  adds  (PnLst,  p.  178)  20  stadia  from  S  ppho- 
ris  (evidently  confounding  it  with  the  Garieime,  I'tmn- 
ai jit)  v.r.  Vapiv  Kiiifiif,  of  Joscphua,  Ufet  §  71),  but  that 
tbo  site  is  now  unknown. 

Garve,  Kart.  BERStiARn,  a  German  divine  and 
Christian  poet,  was  born  near  Hanover,  Jan.  4,1763. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  seminary  of  Hardy,  and 
soon  after  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  history 
at  Niesky.  1  hi*  he  left  in  17!»7,  and  afterwards  served 
in  different  functions  in  Amsterdam,  Kltcrsdorf,  Nor- 
den,  ami  Merlin  successively,  distinguishing  himself 
particularly  in  the  latter  place,  where  his  ministrations 
were  eminently  successful,  despite  the  disordered  state 
of  affairs  during  the  years  1810  16.  He  was  after- 
wards at  the  head  of  the  Moravian  community  nt  Ncu- 
salz,  on  the  Oder,  which  |iost  age  and  inlirmities  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  in  183*.  He  died  June  22, 18-U. 
Garve  waa  one  of  the  best  of  modern  German  hymn 
writer*,  especially  excelling  in  versification,  and  com- 
bining fecundity  and  ease  of  production  with  rare  beau- 
ty of  language  and  deep  religion*  feeling.  He  pul>- 
lishcd  Christlivhe  Gesangt  (Gorlitz,  1825 'i,  containing 
803  piece*,  mostly  original: — " Jiriidrrgfsiingr"  (Cna- 
dan,  182T );  ami  left  many  hymns  in  manuscript.— Her- 
Jt»g,  Real- Encgilopadie ,  iv,  663. 

Garver,  Daniki..  was  l<orn  in  Washington  Co., 
Mil.,  January  9,  1*30.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
College  in  1*.';0,  and  passed  his  theological  studies  in 
the  seminary  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  ard  soon  after  accepted  a  professorship  in  Illi- 
nois State  I'niversity.  This  position  he  occupied  wjlh 
honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  institution  for 
several  years.  After  spending  some  time  in  visiting 
jiortions  of  Europe,  Asia,  ami  Africa,  he  returned  to 
this  country,  and  successively  preached  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  Green-burg,  Pa.  He  died  Sept.  30,  1865. 
He  was  an  earnest,  impressive,  and  successful  minis- 
ter of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  man  of  enlarged  mind 
and  liberal  heart,  whose  memory  will  be  cherished  with 
affectionate  interest.    His  only  publications  a  e,  Our 


Country  in  the  light  of  History,  delivered  before  the 
alumni  of  Pennsylvania  College,  1861 ;  and  Th*  Sud- 
den Iteath  of  llt-nry  J.  M'MiUan,  pronounced  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  Grcenshurg,  18«i4.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Gary,  Georkk,  a  Methodist  Kpiscop.il  minister  and 
missionary  to  Oregon,  was  Ijorn  at  Middlctiehl,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1793;  entered  the  New  Kngland 
Conference  hi  18i»9 ;  in  1813  was  transferred  to  (ien- 
esee  Conference ;  in  1818  was  made  presiding  elder ; 
in  1825  was  Conference  missionary;  in  1>>34,  mission- 
ary to  the  Oneida  Indians ;  in  1836  was  transferred  to 
lllack  Kivcr  Conference  ;  and  in  1844  wa«  appointed 
missionary  superintendent  of  Oregon,  where  he  re- 
mained four  year*.  After  bis  return  he  lalorrd  on 
until  1*54,  when  his  health  entirely  failed.  He  died 
March  :b,  1855.  Mr.  Gary  waa  an  eminently  holy  and 
useful  minister.  He  was  six  times  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  all 
the  ecclesiastical,  rclidous,  and  education:.]  interest* 
of  the  Church.  He  was  a  w  ise  and  safe  counsellor, 
and  his  influence  in  hi*  Conference  was  very  great. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  widely  known  for  "true,  per- 
suasive, and  sanctified  eloquence,"  which  '*  mightily 
moved  his  hearers."— Minutr*  of  Confirm***,  v,  560; 
Peck,  Early  Mfthodism  (N.York.  I860,  12mo),  p.  4*0; 
1  Sprague,  Annaft,  vii,  47*.    (G.  L.  T.) 

Gaab'mu  (Hebrew  Gashtnu',  "^'rS ;  Sept.  omits, 
Vnlg.  Gtturm),  prob.  a  prolonged  form  (Neh.  vi,  6)  of 
the  name  Gf.siikm  (q.  v.). 

I     Gassendi  or  Gassend,  Pierre,  an  eminent 

j  French  philosopher  and  scholar,  was  born  of  humble 
parentage  Deo.  24. 1595.atChamptercier,  a  village  near 
Digne,  in  Provence,  no  died  at  Paris  Oct.  24,  1655. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  was  noted  for  sweetness  of 
disposition,  quickness  of  apprehension,  keenness  of  ob- 
servation, ami  precocity  of  genius.    As  a  child  he 

i  would  wander  in  the  fields  on  clear  nights  to  admire 
the  beauty,  variety,  and  order  of  the  starry  hosts,  and 
would  thus  excite  the  anxieties  of  his  family,  till  bis 
habits  and  occupations  tiocnme  familiar  to  them.  At 
four  years  of  age  he  made  sermons  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  childish  companions,  at  ten  he  delivered 
a  Ij«tin  address  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  at 
sixteen  he  hail  already  adopted  the  motto  of  his  life — 
taptrr  avde — dare  to  he  wise.  He  was  early  sent  to 
school,  and,  fortunately,  fell  ut  Digne  into  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  able  to  appreciate  and  develop  his  won- 
derful powers.  His  father  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  |ierrnit  hi*  attendance  at  the  I'niversity  of  Aix. 
along  with  the  sons  of  a  relative,  and  at  that  rela- 
tive's expense.  He  was  required  to  return  after  a 
two-years'  course.  At  Aix  he  was  nndrr  the  care  of 
Fcaye,  a  learned  Minorite,  who  introduced  him  into 
the  thorny  labyrinth*  of  philosophy.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  appointed  time  Gassendi  returned  to  the 
plough,  but  feft  it  to  teach  rhetoric  at  the  age  of  six- 

:  teen  in  the  academy  of  DL-nc.  At  nineteen  he  was 
ap|H>inted.  on  the  death  of  Kesaye.  to  give  instructions 
in  philosophy  at  the  I'niversity  of  Aix  ;  but  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  theology,  as  he  had  se- 
lected the  Church  for  his  enrcer.  In  1616,  however, 
he  was  simultaneously  elected  to  the  chairs  of  theology 

'  and  philosophy,  and  he  accepted  the  latter.  The  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  had  been  long  declining  among 
the  learned,  and,  in  common  w  ith  many  of  his  precur- 

t  sors  arid  contemporaries,  Gassendi  employed  himself 
in  the  confutation  of  the  peripatetic  dogmas.  The 
controversial  views  thus  promulgated  were  systema- 
tized in  his  E>rrritati<nttm  Parndnricttrum  adv-rms 
Arift'itflem  Itbri  ttjitem.  Before  publishing  the  work 
he  submitted  it  t«  the  judgment  of  Nicholas  Peircse. 
and  the  prior  of  Valetta.  By  them  he  was  persuaded 
t<>  complete  his  design  of  entering  the  Church ;  and, 
after  receiving  his  doctorate  of  divinity,  waa  through 

'  their  influence  presented  to  %  canonry  at  Digne.  A 
portion  of  the  Panvlortt  was  published  in  1C24,  hut  the 
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last  Ave  books  were  withheld  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend*,  and  hi*  labors  in  this  direction  were  arrested 
by  the  discovery  that  the  subject  hud  been  sufficiently 
discussed  by  Francisco  Patrizzi. 

These  writings,  petulant  in  character,  and  full  of 
youthful  cavil*  and  superficial  objection*,  provoked 
opposition,  which  was  not  mitigated  by  (Jasscndi's 
manifest  predilection  for  the  opinions  of  Epicurus. 
Hie  voting  philosopher  had  been  born  at  the  close  of 
the  religious  wars  of  France,  and  had  entered  u|H>n 
life  amid  the  turmoil  and  strife  orthe  regency  of  Anne 
of  Au*triu,  during  a  period  when  many  speculative 
minds  sought  relief  from  controversy,  and  from  the 
agitation  of  religious  and  political  dissensions,  in  the 
careless  scepticism  and  easy  morulity  which  had  been 
rendered  attractive  by  Montaigne.  Ecclesiastical  du- 
ties having  summoned  him  to  Paris,  he  profited  by  the 
occasion  to  augment  his  multifarious  learning,  and  to 
form  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  in  the  capital. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  was  brought  into 
intimacy  with  Des  Cartes,  an  intimacy  which  was  in- 
terrupted and  shaken  by  hi*  Obftrcntioru  on  the  I'hil- 
oftjihieal  Meditation*,  and  by  the  disingenuous  conduct 
of  !)«•*  Cartes  in  regard  to  them.  Gassendi  was  in- 
duced to  accept  in  1615  the  professorship  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  Koyal  College  of  France ;  but  the  exertion 
of  lecturing,  in  conjunction  with  his  other  *tu  lions 
avocations,  undermined  his  health,  and  compelled  him 
to  seek  its  restoration  by  a  return  to  his  native  air. 
During  this  period  he  gave  to  the  world  the  treatise  Dr 
YUn  ft  Mwibtn  Kpimri  < I.u-dunl,  1047),  and  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Trnth  H»>k  t>f  fiiogrn  *  fsi<rtini  (IG-I'J ),  with 
copious  annot  itions,  in  which  he  collected  and  ar- 
ranged the  abundant  literary  materials  which  he  hail 
gathered  for  the  illustration  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
philosopher  of  the  Garden.  In  l(Jo:l  Gassendi  return- 
ed to  Paris,  and,  after  publishing  tho  lives  of  Tycho 
Drabe,  Copernicus,  Purbach,  Reginmontanus,  and  Pei- 
rcsc,  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  completion 
and  perfection  of  his  sch  mie  of  speculation,  though 
these  last  result*  of  his  lal>ors  did  not  appear  till  after 
his  death  in  thu  Syntagma  I'hilo*  p'lict  Ep'tcure<r.  His 
health  finally  gave  way  in  1654,  and,  after  much  suf- 
fering from  pulmonary  disease,  he  died,  having  sur- 
vived bin  illustrious  rival  Des  Cartes  five  year*. 

The  complete  works  of  Gassendi  were  collected  and 
published  in  lfo^,  in  G  vols,  fol.,  by  his  friends  Louis 
de  Montmor  and  Francois  Henry,  with  a  biography 
by  Sorbiero  pretlxed.  The  most  important  of  these 
wurks  have  Iwen  already  mentioned,  bat  they  were 
accompanied  by  numerous  essays  on  various  topics  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  history,  etc.  These 
it  »•>  unnecessary  to  notice,  though  all  branches  of  con- 
t?inponmeous  investigation  engaged  tlie  attention  of 
Gassendi,  and  his  reputation  was  higher  and  less  as- 
siilalde  in  science  than  in  philosophy.  The  range  of 
his  inquiries  in  the  latter  department  i*  illustrated  by 
bis  early  refutation  of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Robert 
Fludd,  in  the  F-rttm*n  Phi!>*iiphia  FitttMimrr,  by  hi* 
Di*q>iisitio  Mtt-t]  liysic  /,  in  opjiositiou  to  Des  Cartes, 
and  by  bis  life-long  labors  in  resuscitating  the  Epicu- 
rean doctrine,  especially  in  its  physical  developments. 
His  zealous  attachment  to  the  daring  imaginations  of 
Epicurus,  and  his  ardent  rehabilitation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  '-(Jniita  homo"  who  first  forced  the  barriers 
of  nature — 

'•el  e*tn» 

Procesnit  long?  flnmmnntU  ma>-iU  mutirli" — 

invited  misapprehension,  and  were  obnoxious  to  grave 
criticism.  To  repel  misconception,  he  appended  to  the 
St/nt'tymn  PhUufphur  KjAmr^tr  a  series  of  elaborate 
essays,  in  which  he  repudiated  and  refuted  the  infidel 
tenets  ascribed  to  Epicurus.  This  late  <lefence,  how- 
ever consonant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  own  life, 
was  inadequate  to  preclude  unfavorable  presumptions, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  those  predisposed  to  wel- 
come them.    Nor  was  bis  intimate  association  with 


Hobbes,  La  Mothc  le  Vayer,  and  other  notable  seep, 
tics  of  the  time,  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  h.s 
ortlu»doxy.  Hut  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tli-t 
the  piety  of  (iassendi  was  less  sincere  than  it  was  ha- 
bitual, or  that  he  ever  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
religion  which  he  professed.  It  was  an  age  of  para- 
dox, and  of  promiscuous  and  vague,  but  earnest  in- 
quiry. His  early  resistance  to  the  Aristotelians  may 
have  attracted  his  favor  to  the  ethical  as  well  as  the 
physical  scheme  which  was  most  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  positions  of  the  peripatetic  school.  Tho  tem- 
per of  the  period,  too,  after  long  theological  contro- 
versy and  a  century  of  religious  war,  desired  the  con- 
ciliation or  the  relegation  of  polemical  asperities,  and 
cherished  a  careless  scepticism  or  un  uninquiring  faith 
The  morals  of  Epicurus  were  contemplated  by  (ias- 
sendi in  their  original  innocence  and  purity,  divested 
of  the  corruptions  which  vitiated  them  in  their  later 
and  more  familiar  applications,  and  adorned  with  that 
cha*tc  simplicity  which  won  the  earnest  and  repeated 
commendations  of  the  Stoic  Seneca. 

rhiiaophy  of  CatseniK. — Neither  the  desire  nor  the 
design  of  founding  a  sect  was  entertained  by  (iassendi. 
He  left  no  school,  though  he  made  his  mark  on  the 
scientific  and  speculative  development  of  ]%urope.  He 
was  distinguished  by  quick  perception,  accurate  obser- 
vation, remarkable  penetration  and  discrimination,  va- 
rious research,  and  manifold  accomplishment.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  eager 
in  the  exposure  of  inveterate  error,  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  system-mongering,  and  was  free  from  the 
weaknesses  of  personal  ambition.  He  aimed  rather 
at  rejuvenating  ancient  knowledge  than  at  inaugurat- 
ing new  fancies.  The  cardinal  principle  of  Epicurus 
was  accepted  and  expounded  by  Gassendi  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  harmonize  with  the  simplicity,  temper- 
ance, and  purity  of  his  life.  Pleasure  is  the  minimum 
bimum — the  final  object,  the  highest  motive  of  human 
action,  the  crown  of  human  aspirations  ;  but  this 
pleasure  is  the  pluasnre  of  the  good  man ;  the  perfect 
state  of  the  pagan ;  the  present  and  eternal  bliss  of  the 
Christian.  It  i*  neither  to  be  attained  nor  sought  by 
personal  indulgences,  nor  by  concession  to  appetites; 
but  only  by  tho  punctilious  discharge  of  every  duty, 
in  expectation  of  that  serenity  of  a  conscience  at  esse, 
which  is  the  most  abiding  and  the  most  assuring  re- 
ward of  virtue.  Such  a  theory  is  liable  to  great 
abuses,  and  i*  certain  to  lie  ultimately  abused.  An 
easy  conscience  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  conscience  at 
ease,  and  happiness  is  identified  with  pleasure  when 
pleasure  ceases  to  lie  identical  wilh  happiness.  Pleas- 
ure, in  its  vulgar  sense,  thus  U-comes  at  once  the 
of  life  and  the  means  of  securing  that  aim ;  and  pie 
ure.  in  its  philosophic  sense,  which  implies  the  concord 
of  desire  w  ith  duty,  is  totally  forgotten  or  ignored. 
Thus  all  the  vices  of  the  Epicurean  stye  are  intro- 
duced. Rut  it  is  a*  uncritical  as  it  is  uncharitable  to 
stigmatize  the  philosopher  instead  of  the  philosophy 
for  the  pervcrseness  or  the  perverse  tendency  of  hi* 
doctrine.  In  the  most  defecated  Epicureanism  there 
is  a*snredly  an  intricate  confusion  which  eventuates 
in  grievous  error.  Violence  is  habitually  done  to 
words,  and  a  greater  violence  is  done  to  thoughts. 
There  is  a  continual  paronomasia  and  jHtrurfnonusia — 
a  play  upon  terms  and  tqion  conceptions — which  daz- 
zles, bewilders,  and  misleads;  but  the  perilous  thesis 
may  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  purest  intentions 
and  tho  most  rigorous  observance  of  moral  rectitude. 
So  it  was  held  by  (iassendi.  It  mu't  !*•  admitted  that 
the  Ib'donic  theory  is  not  more  incompatible  with 
Christianity  than  the  utilitarianism  of  William  Pnley, 
Jeremy  Hcntham,  or  John  Stuart  Mill.    The  mental 
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assumptions.  He  espoused  sensationalism,  though  in 
no  rigid  or  consistent  form.  He  was  the  legitimate 
precursor  of  Locke  in  both  the  statement  and  the  vacil- 
lation of  his  views.    While  recognising  sensation  and 
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reflection  as  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  pur«  materialism.  This  incoherence 
of  language  nnd  doctrine  was  not  peculiar  to  him.  It 
characterizes  the  whole  school  uf  Locke,  and  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  term*  employ- 
ed,  in  part  to  the  indistinctness  and  undistinguished 
character  of  the  phenomena  commented  on.  '1  hero 
wad  a  similar  inconsequence  in  the  physical  system  of 
Gassendi.  Ho  received  from  Epicurus,  or,  rather, 
from  Lucretius,  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  of  a  vacuum, 
and  of  the  regular  operation  of  natural  forces;  hut  he 
did  not  admit  the  accidental  collision  and  casual  impli- 
cation of  primary  i>articles,  nor  did  he  exclude  the  di- 
vine will  and  the  divine  intelligence  from  the  order  of 
creation.  In  his  separate  tenets  as  in  his  general  in- 
tellectual habit,  he  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  his 
more  famous  and  more  methodical  conte'm{>or.iry,  L>cs 
Cartes.  Positions  apparently  materialistic  were  main- 
tained by  him  in  conjunction  with  a  faithful  adherence 
to  hoth  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  and  he  offered 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  sincere  and  pre|K>sterous 
Epicurean  who  was  equally  sincere  as  a  Christian  and 
as  an  ordained  teacher  of  Christianity.  l>e«  Cartes, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  principles  essentially  idealis- 
tic, combined  the  postulates  of  the  infinite  tenuity  and 
divisibility  of  matter,  of  a  pit  num.  and  of  the  vertigi- 
nous evolution  of  the  universe,  with  practical  but  un- 
avowed  Pyrrhonism.  There  was  point,  but  there  was 
also  inadequacy  and  injustice  in  the  reciprocated  an- 
tonomasias  with  which  these  philosopher*  discredited 
each  other's  system — in  the  0  anime  !  applied  by  Gas- 
sendi  to  Des  Cartes,  and  in  the  Octtro!  with  which  Des 
Cartes  retorted  u)wn  Gassendi.  No  doubt  the  contro- 
versial attitude  of  (iassendi  betrayed  him  into  exagger- 
ated and  unguarded  expression;  but  his  physical  sys- 
tem, though  borrowed  from  Epicurus,  may  he  so  limited 
and  explained  as  to  offer  no  offence  to  religious  faith. 

It  should  be  rememl*ered  that  his  speculations  were 
hazarded  in  the  infancy  of  physical  science ;  that  his 
aptitudes,  studies,  and  aims  were  chiefly  scientific; 
that  the  materials,  processes,  and  instruments  of  sci- 
ence were  as  yet  rude,  cumbrous,  and  unshapen ;  that, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  scientific 
method  and  scientific  conclusions  often  appear  irrecon- 
cilable with  religion  and  revelation.  The  certain  har- 
mony of  the  Imok  of  nature  and  the  Book  of  God  may, 
indeed,  l»e  asserted  a  priori  to  be  a  necessity,  and  was 
so  asserted  by  I>ord  Bacon;  but  this  harmony  is  still 
very  indistinct.  Tho  Epicurean  creed  was  an  extrav- 
agant and  premature  attempt  at  scientific  procedure, 
yet  it  has  been  recently  recognised  by  high  scientific 
authority  to  be  essentially  scientific  in  form  and  aim, 
however  conjectural  and  arbitrary  in  development.  In 
character  as  in  pnriiose,  it  is  curiously  analogous  to 
the  most  recent  speculations  of  scientific  infidelity. 
Tho  sublimated  Epicureanism  of  Gassendi  was,  in  like 
manner,  an  imperfect  anticipation  of  modern  scientific 
reasoning.  It  resembles  the  heterogeneous  schemes 
of  those  who  too  hastily  combine  problematical  science 
with  old  religious  dogmatism.  Though  it  proved  it- 
self incapable  of  instituting  a  school,  it  was  a  potent 
influence  in  stimulating,  directing,  and  moulding  the 
scientific  spirit  which  illumined  the  latter  half  of  tlio 
17th  century,  and  inaugurated  the  brilliant  era  of  mod- 
ern science.  Dalton's  atomic  theory  is  not  the  only 
dream  of  present  scientific  belief  which  may  Ik?  traced 
l  ack  to  Gassendi.  Hobbes  and  l.ocke.  Barrow  and 
Newton,  were  largely  indebted  to  the  impetus  commu- 
nicated by  him,  if  not  to  his  teachings;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  acknowledge  our  continued  nnd  manifest  obli- 
gations to  those  great  names.  On  the  subject  of  Gas- 
sendi, there  i*  little  to  be  consulted  beyond  the  several 
editions  of  his  works,  the  historians  of  modern  philos- 
ophy, and  the  lives  of  the  philosopher  by  Sorbi^re 
(Paris,  lfiWt)  and  by  Bongerel  (Paris,  17»7).  with  M.  de 
Lcvarde's  Historical  awl  Critical  EpitlU  to  the  latter 
biographer.   (G.  F.  II.) 


Qasaner,  .Ton ax*  Joskph,  a  Roman  Catholic 

priest,  was  born  at  Branz,  near  Pludenz,  August  20, 
1727,  studied  theology  at  Innsbruck  and  Prague,  wax 
ordained  priest  in  17.^1,  and  in  175*<  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor at  Klosterle.  After  filling  that  station  fur  some 
fifteen  years,  he  Itegan  to  believe  in  the  cure  of  physi- 
cal disorders  by  exorcism,  in  virtue  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  ordination.  His  first  attempts 
were  made  upon  himself,  and  having  been,  as  he 
thought,  successful,  he  felt  encouraged  to  follow  what 
he  considered  his  calling.  He  travelled  much,  curing 
the  sick,  who  were  brought  to  him  often  from  places 
afar  off.  41  Tho  bishop  of  Constance  called  him  to  his 
residence,  but,  having  come  very  soon  to  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  a  charlatan,  advised  him  to  return  to 
his  parsonage.  Gassner  betook  himself,  however,  to 
other  prelates  of  tho  empire,  some  of  whom  believed 
that  his  cures  were  miraculous.  In  1774  he  even  re- 
ceived n  call  from  the  bishop  at  Katisbon  to  Ellwan- 
jjen,  where,  by  the  mere  word  of  command,  Cesstt 
(Give  over),  he  cured  persons  who  pretended  to  be 
lame  or  blind,  hut  especially  thojc  afflicted  with  con- 
vulsions and  epilepsy,  who  were  all  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  devil.  Although  an  official 
kept  a  continued  record  of  his  cures,  in  w  hich  the  most 
extraordinary  things  were  testified,  yet  it  was  found 
only  too-  soon  that  Gassner  very  often  made  persona 
in  health  play  the  part  of  those  in  sickness,  and  that 
his  cures  of  rwil  sufferers  were  successful  only  so  long 
as  their  imagination  remained  heated  by  the  persua- 
sions of  the  conjuror"  (Chambers,  from  Gmr.  /^rilon, 
s.  v.).  Finally,  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  forbade  his 
exorcism*,  and  the  archbishops  Anton  Peter  of  Prague 
and  Hieronymua  of  .Salzburg  declared  themselves 
atrainst  him  (see  Act.  hit; or.  reel,  nostri  tetnpuris,  xix, 
31  f»).  Pope  Pius  VI  expressed  his  disapprobation  both 
of  Gassner' s  deeds  and  writings.  He  died  in  retire- 
ment April  4,  1779.  Lavr.ter  (q.  v.)  believed  in  the 
reality  of  many  of  the  cures  ascribed  to  Gassner,  and 
regarded  them  as  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  pow- 
er of  faith.  Among  his  works,  the  most  remarkable 
are  M 'ei$e,  frnmm  und  grsund  zu  l/btn,  urul  ruhig  und 
gotttefig  su  ttfet  tx  n,  etc.  (Kempten,  1774;  Augsb.  177a, 
;td  ed.),  and  ./.  J.  Gtistmer't  Antuort  auf  J.  A  nmrrkvn- 
gen  tciiler  trine  Griindt  u.  Wtist  z.  exorciren  (Augsburg, 
1774).— Herzog,  Real- rncy Mop.  iv,  664  ;  Hoefer,  .Vow. 
Mag.  I  inn  rule,  xix,  595;  Sterzinger,  Die  avjgeileclten 
GfUsnerrchen  W'undrrcurtn  (1775);  Semler,  Sammlung 
ron  Hrirfm  u.  Aiifmtvn  uber  die  Gasmertcke  Gtistcr- 
betchtrvitttig  (Halle,  1776). 

Gaston.   See  Anthony,  St.,  Orders  of  (vol.  i, 

p.  2.VJ). 

Oastrell,  Fuancih,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  born  at 
Slapton,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  1662,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  Sehmd  and  at  Christ  Church 
College.  Oxford.  He  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Boyle  lecturer.  In  1700  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.l>.,  and  in  1702  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  queen,  and  in  1714  bishop  of  Chester,  with  permis- 
sion to  retain  his  canonry,  but  he  resigned  his  preach- 
ership  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Though  never  friendly  to 
bishop  Atterbury's  politics,  he  stood  by  him  in  Parlia- 
ment w  hen  the  Bill  of  Pain*  and  Penalties  was  brought 
in  against  him,  and  voted  against  his  banishment. 
He  survived  that  event  but  a  few  years.  The  gout 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  Nov.  2t.  17'-'5.  His  most  impor- 
tant writings  are,  Th*  Certainty  of  Reli^vm  in  general, 
Boyle  lecture  (l.ond.  1607.  8vo)  :— The  Certainty  r,f  the 
Christum  Reflation  (l.ond.  1«W.  Hvo):—  The  Chrutum 
Institutes  (Lond.  1717, 12mo.  iid  ed.1 :  —  Lnt.  InsiifNtionet 
ChruHatH*  (Lond.  171H,  li'mo)  :— lb  inn  truly  represent- 
ed  (Lond.  1722,  8vo.): — Remark*  on  Clarke'*  Doctrine 
of  the.  Trinity  (Lond.  1714.  8vo).— Hook,  fiby.  Kcclt$. 
vol.  v;  Chalmers,  Hiog.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Gataker,  Charles,  son  of  Thomas  Gataker  (see 
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below),  was  born  at  Rotherhithe  about  1614,  and  whs 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Sidney  College.  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came chaplain  to  viscount  Falkland,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  Houston,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
continued  from  1<W,  till  his  death  in  1680.  Among 
hi*  writings  arc,  The  Way  of  Truth  and  Peace,  or  a 
Reconcili  iti>m  of  St.  Paul  am!  St.  James  concerning  Jus- 
tification (1669,  8vo):— An  Ansa  fr  to  fire  caption*  Ques- 
tion! propoumlrd  by  n  Factor  for  the  Papacy,  by  parallel 
Questions  aiul  positive  Resolutions  (Lund.  1073.  4 tot: — 
The  Papists'  Bait,  or  their  usual  Method  >  f  gaining 
Proselytes  answered  (Land.  1G74,  4to) :  —  lehn> graphia 
Doctrmce  de  Justjicalione  secundum  Typum  in  Monte 
(I-ond.  16X1,  4to).  Gataker  wrote  Anim-vln rsions  on 
Hull's  Ifarmonia  Apostotica,  which  brought  out  Hull's 
Examen  Censunr.  —  Hook,  Keel.  Biog.  v,  276 ;  Woods, 
A  then.  Oron.  vol.  H. 

Oataker,  Thomas,  was  born  Sept.  4.  1574,  in 
Ixmdon,  where  his  father  wan  rector  of  St.  Edmund's. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  about  1601  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
held  this  employment  for  ten  years,  and  applied  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  and  wrote  several  work*  in  illustration  of 
the  Old  Testament,    He  also  wrote  Of  the  S'nture  and 
l.'se  of  I  jots  (Lond.  1619,  4to),  in  which  he  distinguishes 
between  innocent  and  unlawful  mine*  of  chance.  In 
1611  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Kothcrhithe.    In  1637 
he  printed  a  defence  of  his  treatise  on  Lots  under  the 
title  Thomm  Gatakeri  I/mlin  itis  A  itti/hesis  partim  G. 
Amesii,partim  G.  Voelii  de  Sorte  the.dbus  reposita  (4to). 
In  1642  he  was  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, where  in  several  instances  he  differed  from 
the  majority.    He  afterwards  wrote,  with  others,  the 
Annotations  on  the  Bible,  which  were  published  by  the 
Assembly  ;  the  notes  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  by 
him.    "  In  164*,  Gataker,  with  other  London  clergy- 
men, to  the  numlier  of  forty-seven,  remonstrated 
against  the  measures  taken  by  the  Long  Parliament 
with  respect  to  king  Charles,  and  he  became,  in  conse- 
quence, an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  ruling  powers,  but 
by  his  mild  conduct  he  escaped  personal  annoyance. 
In  1652  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of  M.  Aure- 
lius's  Meditations,  with  valuable  notes,  tables  of  refer- 
ence, and  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics.    In  the  iatter  part  of  his  life  he  had  to 
sustain  a  controversy  against  the  pretended  astrologer 
William  Lilly."    He  died  June  27,  1 654.    His  Opera 
Cti'ica,  edited  by  Witsius,  were  published  at  Utrecht, 
169?J,  2  vols,  fol.,  containing,  besides  the  Meditations, 
his  Cinnus  and  Adcersaria  Miscellauen,  being  disqui- 
sitions on  Hiblical  subject*,  and  Ih  .V'»ri  Testamenti 
Htffo,  with  other  philological  and  critical  essays.  Ga- 
taker was  a  man  of  high  reputation  for  learning. 
Kchard  remarks  of  him  that  he  "  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  assembly  of  divines,  being  highly  es- 
teemed by  Salmasius  and  other  foreigners ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  w  hich  is  most  remarkable,  his  exemplary 
piety  and  charity,  his  polite  literature,  or  his  humility 
and  modesty  in  refusing  preferment*." — Hook,  Ecdes. 
Biog.  v,  275;  Jones,  Christian  Biography;  English  Cg- 
clopadia,  8.  V. ;  Wood,  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  ii. 


(Heb.  Gatam',  DPUPf,  according  to  Ge- 
senius  from  the  Arab. puny;  according  to  Fflrst  from 
Crr-,,>,  a  burnt  vulUy;  Sept.  Voiuip  and  VtAtifi  v.  r. 
IWSo>  ;  Vulg.  Gotham  ami  Gothan),  the  fourth  named 
of  the  sons  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  E*au.  and  founder  of 
a  corresponding  Edomitish  trilte  (Gen.  xxxvi,  11, 16; 
1  Chron.  i,  36).  B.C.  post  1927.  Knobel  {Gen.  ad  loc.) 
compares  Jodam,  an  Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  Histna, 
a  part  of  Mi.  Sherah,  the  ?  having  dropped  from  the 
name  (Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  976);  w  hile  Rodiger  (ft.  Ap- 
pend, p.  M)  refers  to  the  Arab  tribe  J<thamah, 
tioned  by  Ibn-Duraid  (1854.  p.  300).    See  lm  m.i.v. 


Gatch,  Philip,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  I  Kirn  in  Maryland  March  2, 1751 ;  was  converted 
in  1772 ;  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference  as  a  trav- 
elling preacher  in  1774  ;  labored  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  for  some  years,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia for  al>out  twenty  years.  He  then  emigrated  to 
the  Northwestern  Territory  in  179*,  and  settled  near 
the  cillagr  of  Cincinnati,  w  here,  after  a  useful  career 
as  a  citizen  and  minister  in  that  new  country,  he  died, 
December  2H,  18.15.  See  M'Lean,  Sketch  of  Philip 
Gatch  (Cincinnati,  1854);  Minutes  <f  Conftrencts,  ii, 
403;  Spraguc,  Annals,  \  ii,  50. 

Oate  (prop.  ~r*^, sha'ar,  jri'.Xn ;  which  arc  also  used 
[espec.  the  Heb.  word]  for  noon  [q.  v.  j,  although  this 
latter  is  more  properly  designated  by  RrtJ,/*'  thick, 
an  ojtening.  of  which  r5^,  de'leth,  was  the  ru/r* ,  Gr. 
jeo«  ;  there  also  occur  CC,  saph,  1  Chron.  ix,  19,  21,  a 
vestibule  or  "threshold,"  as  usually  elsewhere  render- 
ed ;  and  the  Cbald.  ~"F,  tera\  an  entrance,  only  in 
Ezra  and  Dan.),  the  entrance  to  inclosed  grounds, 
buildings,  dwelling-houses,  towns,  etc.  (see  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  i,  29  sq.).  Thus  we  find  mentioned^ 
1.  Gates  ofGitUs,  as  of  Jerusalem,  its  sheep-gate,  fish- 
gate,  ctc.*(.ler.  xxxvii,  13;  Neh.  i,  3;  ii,  8;  v,  3);  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  1);  of  Gaza  (.fudges  xvi,  3).  2. 
Gate*  of  r-y<d  jxdacts  (Neh.  iii.  8).  3.  Gates  of  the 
Temple.  The  temple  of  Ezekiel  bad  two  gates,  one 
towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  eo«t;  the  lat- 
ter closed  (Ezek.  xliv,  1,  2),  the  other  must  have  been 
open.  The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very 
massive  and  costly,  l>eing  overlaid  with  gold  and  carv- 
ings (1  Kings  vi,  34,  35  ;  2  Kings  xviii,  16).  Those  of 
the  Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and 
overlaid  with  gold ;  those  of  the  Temple  of  fir  (1  Kings 
vi,  31,  32,  34  ;  Ezek.  xli,  23,  24).  Of  the  gales  of  the 
outer  courts  of  Herod's  temple,  nine  were  covered  w  ith 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and  lintels;  but  the 
middle  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts  iii,  2),  was  made 
entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  was  considered  to 
surpass  the  others  far  in  costliness  (Joseph.  War,  v.  5, 
3).  This  gate,  which  was  so  heavy  as  to  require  twen- 
ty men  to  close  it,  was  unexjiectedly  found  open  on  one 
occasion  shortlv  before  the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph. 
B'ar,  vi,  :..  3 ;  .4  p.  ii,  9).  4.  f.aUs  of  tombs  { Matt,  xxvii, 
60).  5.  Gates  of  prisons.  In  Acts  xii,  10,  mention  is 
made  of  the  iron  gate  of  Peter  s  prison  (xvi,  27).  Pru- 
dentius  ( Peristtphamm,  v,  346)  sjKiaks  of  gate-keep- 
ers of  prisons,  fi.  Gates  of  caverns  (1  Kings  xix,  13). 
7.  Gates  of  camps  (Exod.  xxxii,  26,27;  see  Heb.  xiti, 
12).  The  camps  of  the  Romans  generally  had  four 
gates,  of  which  the  first  was  called  porta  pnrtoria,  the 
second  decumana.  the  third  princijtalis,  the  fourth  quin- 
tal (Kosin.  Antiq.  Rom.  x,  12).  The  camp  of  the  Tro- 
jans is  also  described  as  having  had  gates  (Virgil,  JSn. 
ix,  7241.  The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  ap- 
pears to  have  l*en  closed  by  gates  (Exod.  xxxii,  27). 
We  do  not  know  of  what  materials  the  inclosures  and 
gates  of  the  temporary  camps  of  the  Hebrews  were 
formed.  In  Egyptian  monuments  such  inclosures  arc 
indicated  by  lines  of  upright  shields,  with  gates  appa- 
rently of  w  ieker,  defended  by  a  strong  guard.  In  later 
Egyptian  times,  the  gates  of  the  temples  seem  to  havo 
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been  intended  os  places  of  defence,  if  not  the  principal  ed  gate.*  an*  mentioned  by  travelers,  such  as  some  of 
fortifications  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg.  i,  409,  abridgui.).    the  town  gates  Of  Algiers  (Pitta  Jailer,  viii,  1(1),  and 

of  the  towers  of  tlu  so-c.tlled  iron  bridge  at  Antioch 
(Pococke,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  172).  Gates  of  iron  are  also 
mentioned  by  Iiesiod  (Theng.  732),  by  Virgil  (jEntid, 

1,  4»*2 ;  vii,  6<t9),  and  by  Ovid  (Metamorphu$et,  vii,  12G). 

2.  (ittU*  of  stone,  and  of  pearls,  are  mentioned  in  I.-a. 
liv,  12,  and  l!ev.  xxi,  12,  which,  it  has  justly  been  sup- 
posed, refer  to  such  doors,  cut  out  of  a  single  slali,  as 
are  occasionally  discovered  in  ancient  countries  t  Shaw, 
p.  210;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  58,74;  Porter,  AmW.  ii, 
22,  l'J2;  Itay,  Cult,  of  Trav.  ii,  429).  At  Ksswan  (Ny- 
enc),  in  Upper  Hg>  pt,  there  is  a  granite  gateway  l»ear- 
iug  the  name  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Wilkinson,  iii,  40;.).  The  doors  leading  io  the 
several  chambers  of  the  so-called  "Tombs  of  the  Kings," 
mar  Jerusalem,  were  each  formed  of  a  single  stone 
seven  inches  thick,  sculptured  so  as  to  resemble  four 
panels :  the  stiles,  muiitins,  and  other  parts  were  cut 
with  great  art,  and  exactly  resembled  those  of  a  door 
made  by  a  car|>enter  at  the  present  day — the  whole  be- 

_,  ......  .    .  ing  completely  smooth  and  iiolUhed,  and  most  accurate 

rhe  gateways  ofAssyr.anct.es  were  arched lor  square-   ,n  ^         ^ion*.    Thc  Aotm  turmM,  0„    ivoUl  of 

headed  entrances »ta  the  wall  son.et..nes  flanked  by   thfl  ^  ^  of  w,,;ch  the  rest  of  t,„>ni  ^  ^ 

towers  (Layanl.  A  inertk.  ii,  3*8, 39o ;  A  w.  and  Hob.  p.    ^  ^  h]<  h  ^  |n  corrc8pondi|,kf  sockl.u 

aUive  and  below,  the  lower  tenon  being  of  course  short. 
This  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  heavy  doors  of  wood 
arc  now  hung  in  the  I  vast  One  of  these  doors  wis 
till  hanging  in  Maundrcll's  time,  and  "did  not  touch 
its  lintel  by  at  least  three  inches."  Hut  all  these  doors 
are  now  thrown  down  mid  broken  (Monconys,  p.  208; 
Thevenot,  p.  26]  ;  Pococke,  ii,  21 ;  Maundrell,  ml>  Mar. 
28;  Wilde,  ii,  21K>;  Hoi  in'on,  i.  530).  Similar  doors 
are  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  pt.  ii,  vol.  i.  p. 
252)  in  the  remarkable  excavated  sepulchres  at  Tel- 
messus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  and  oth- 
ers were  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (Travels,  p. :  02) 
in  the  sepulchres  near  Hysan  (Bethshan).  Theie  are 
stone  doors  to  the  houses  in  the  I  Ian  ran  beyond  the 
Ionian  (Hurckhardt.  p.  58) ;  and  in  the  north  of  IVrsia 
the  street  doors  of  superior  houses  are  often  composed 
of  a  single  slab  of  a  kind  of  slate.  In  thc  ancient  sep- 
ulchre recently  discovered,  as  descril>ed  by  Dr.  Wilde 
(Xarrative,  ii,  'M:\\  the  our*  r  door  is  firmed  by  a  single 


Kpyptinn  (iatewiiy  at  Metlinel  Abu. 


2;H  ;  Mon.of  Sin.  pt.  ii,  pi.  41);  see  also  Assyrian  bas- 
reliet*  in  Hrit.  Mus.  Nos.  49,25,2(5).    Thc  entrances 


Ancient  .Wyrian*  setting  Art!  to  an  i  ,.  w\  -  l.iI- 


to  their  own  royal  mansions  were  a  simple  passage  l*v-  slab,  and  moves  on  horizontal  pivots  that  nin  into  sock- 
twern  two  colossal  human-headed  bulls  or  lions.    See   cts  cut  in  the  pilasters  at  the  top,  io  the  manner  of  a 


Palace. 


Portal  of  Ancient  Awyrian  Palace. 


swinging  hinge.    3.  Gates  oj tcood.    Of  this  kind  were 

probably  the  gates  of  Ga- 
za (Judg.  xvi.  8).  They 
had  generally  two  valves, 
which,  acconling  to  Fa- 
ber's  description  (.1  reh.  p. 
.t0o),  had  sometimes  small- 
er doors,  or  wickets,  to  af- 
fonl  a  passage  when  the 
principal  gate  was  closed 
— a  fact  which  he  applies 
to  the  illustration  of  Matt 
vii,  18. 

The  parts  of  the  doorway 
were  thc  threshold  (rO, 
.Judg.  xix,  27;  Sept.  vo»- 
9i  •  it,  Vulg.  /tmm),  the 
side-posts  (rtSTTS;  arati- 
(ioi  ;  utcrqne  poftit\  and 


As  the  gates  of  towns  served  the  ancients  as  places  thc  lintc|  (r«pr- .  ^X.a,  nmerKmmare,  Exod.  xii.  7). 

of  security  isee  Fortification ],  a  durable  material    ,.  _      _  ,.    ,.  :   .  -j  _   .  »i  ..l.  n  . 

 :  \  ,  L«T__   i  ,          m  *    1  it  was  on  the  lintel  and  side-post*  that  the  Mood  of  tne 


was  required  for  them,  and  acconlintrly  we  find  men 
tioned — 1.  tlates  of  iron  and  bran*  (Psa.  cvii,  16;  Isii. 
xlv,  2;  Acts  xii,  10).     It  is  probable  that  gates  thus 


Passover  lamb  wad  sprinkled  (Fxod.  xii,  7, 22).  A  V»ce 
of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship  seems  ^r* 


described  were,  in  fart,  only  sheeted  with  plates  of  have  been  discovered  nt  Nineveh  (Ijiyard,  A  ia.  ii,  256). 

copper  or  iron  (Fal*r,  A  rchtrtd.  p.  207) .  and  it  is  prob-  Gates  were  generally  protected  by  some  works  against 

ably  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  hundred  the  surprises  of  enemies  (.ler.  xxxix,  4).  Sometimes 

brazen  gates  nsrrilied  to  thc  ancient  llabvlon.  Thevc-  two  gates  were  constructed  one  behind  -mother,  an  ont- 

not  (Voyage,  p.  2Kt)  describes  the  six  gates  of  .lenisa-  er  and  inner  one,  or  there  were  turrets  on  both  sides 

lem  as  covered  with  iron,  which  is  probably  still  thc  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24,33,  see  Faber's  A rrhfroiryy,  p.  801\ 

case  with  the  four  gates  now  open.   Other  iron-cover-  The  gates  ot  the  ancients  were  generally  secu.cd  w  ith 
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Strong,  heavy  bolts  and  locks  of  bras*  or  iron  (Deut.  Hi,  I 
5;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7;  1  Kings  iv,  18;  2  Chron.  viii,  5;  ' 
Jer.  xlv,  2;  xlix,  31 ;  I'm.  cxlvii,  13).  This  was  prob- 
ably done  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  town,  and 
to  prevent  hostile  inroads  (Manner's  Ob.tervutiont,  i, 
188).  The  key*  of  gates,  as  well  as  of  doors,  were 
generally  of  wood ;  and  Thevenot  observes  that  gates 
might  be  opened  even  with  the  linger  put  into  the  key- 
hoi? — from  which  Marnier  elucidate*  the  passage  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  v.  4.  The  doors  themselves  of 
the  larger  gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two- 
leaved,  plated  with  metal  (Judg.  xvi,  3;  Keh.iii,  8  15; 
Pa*,  cvii,  16;  Isa.  xlv,  1,  2).  Gates  not  defended  by 
iron  were  of  course  liable  to  be  set  on  lire  by  an  ene- 
my ( Judg.  ix,  52). 

The  gates  of  towns  were  kept  open  or  shut  accord- 
ing to  circumstances:  in  time  of  war  they  were  closed 
against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  (Josh,  ii,  5),  but  they 
were  opened  when  the  enemy  had  been  conquered. 
On  festive  occasions  they  were  also  thrown  wide  open, 
to  which  I'sa.  xxiv,  7  alludes.  This  opening  of  the 
gates,  as  well  as  closing  them,  was  done  by  means  of 
kef*.  That  near  the  gates  towers  were  often  con- 
structed, serving  for  defence  against  attacks  of  the  en- 
emy, may  l»e  inferred  from  Dent,  iii,  5 ;  "2  Sam.  xviii, 
24  j  Judg.  ix,  35,  comp.  with  52.  So  Juvenal  {Sat.  vi, 
290)  puts  the  towers  of  the  gates  for  the  gates  them- 
selves. Virgil  (.T?n.  vi,  550)  represents  the  infernal 
gate  as  having  a  tower.  Enemies,  therefore,  in  be- 
sieging towns,  were  most  nnxious  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  gates  as  quieklv  as  possible  (Deut.  xviii,  52; 
Judg.  ix,  40;  2  Sam.  x,  8;  xi,  83;  1  Kings  viii,  37; 
Job  v,  4;  Isa.  xxii.  7;  xxviii,  6);  and  generally  the 
town  was  conquered  when  its  gates  were  occupied  by 
the  invading  troops  (Deut.  xxxviii,  57;  Judg.  v,  8). 
This  observation  is  made  also  by  several  Creek  and 
Roman  authors  (Merodian,  IHttor.  i,  V2.  5>  14;  Virgil, 
jEn.  ii,  802  sq.).  In  or  near  the  gates,  therefore,  they 
placed  watchmen,  and  a  sufficiently  strong  guard,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
defend  the  works  in  case  of  need  (Judg.  xviii,  16;  2 
Kings  vii,  3;  Neh.  xiii.22;  see  Merodian,  flulor.  iii,  2, 
§  21 ;  Virgil,  .fin.  ii,  265  sq.,  36.Y).  Regarded,  there- 
fore, as  positions  of  great  importance,  the  gates  of 
cities  were  carefully  guarded  and  closed  at  nightfall 
(Deut  iii,  5;  Josh,  ii,  5,  7;  Jndg.  ix,  40,  44;  1  Sam. 
xxiii,  7;  2  Sain,  xi,  23;  Jer.  xxxix,  4;  Judith  i,  4). 
They  contained  chamlters  over  the  gateway,  anil  prob- 
ably also  chambers  or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  va- 
rious purposes  to  which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  24  ;  Layard,  Sin.  atid  Hnb.  p.  57.  and  note).  In 
the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier  class- 
es and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  appointed 
to  keep  the  gates  (Jer.  xxxv,  4 ;  2  Kings  xii,  0 ;  xxv, 
18;  1  Chron.  ix,  18,  19;  Esth.  ii,  21;  C^Sti;  Sept. 
Qvputpoi,  nvXivpoi ;  V\i\g.  p  >riarii,  j  inifnrrt).  In  the 
\.V.  the*.'  are  frequently  called  filters,"  a  word 
which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning.  The 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of  the 
shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of  the 
gate  (Chartlin,  vU,  369). 

We  read  that  some  jiortlons  of  the  law  were  to  l>c 
written  on  the  gates  of  towns,  as  well  as  on  the  do"rs 
of  houses  (Dent,  vi,  9 ;  xi,  20) ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  liter- 
ally understood  (comp.  Isa.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi,  21),  it 


receives  illustration  from  the  practice  of  the  Moslems 
in  painting  pa>siges  of  the  Koran  on  their  public  and 
private  gates  (Maundrell,  A".  T.  p.  4*8 ;  Lane,  J/o«/.  E</. 
i,  29;  Rauwolff,  Travels,  pt.  iii,  chap.  10;  Hay,  ii,  278). 
Various  artificial  figures  and  inscriptions  were  en- 
graved on  their  gates  by  the  Romans  (Virgil,  Geary. 
iii,  26  sq.).    See  Post. 

Gates  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  places  at 
which  were  holdcn  courts  of  justice,  to  administer  the 
law  and  determine  [mints  in  dispute:  hence  judge*  in 
the  gate  arc  spoken  of  (Deut.  xvi,  18;  xvii,8;  xxi,  19; 
xxv,  6,  7 ;  Josh,  xx,  4 ;  Ruth  iv,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  2 ;  xix. 
8;  1  Kings  xxii,  10;  Job  xxix,  7;  Prov.  xxii,  22; 
xxiv,  7  ;  Lam.  v,  14;  Amos  v,  12;  Zech.  viii,  16). 
The  reason  of  this  custom  is  apparent ;  for  the  gates 
being  places  of  great  concourse  and  resort,  the  courts 
held  at  them  were  of  easy  access  to  all  the  people ; 
witnesses  and  auditors  to  all  transactions  were  easily 
secured  (a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  absence 
or  scanty  use  of  written  documents);  and  contidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  magistrate  was  insured  by  the 
publicity  of  the  proceedings  (comp.  Polyb.  xv,  31). 
There  was  within  the  gate  a  particular  place,  where 
the  judges  sat  on  chairs,  and  this  custom  must  lie  un- 
derstood as  referred  to  when  we  read  that  courts  were 
held  under  the  paten,  as  may  be  proved  from  1  Kings 
xxii,  10;  2  Chron.  xviii,  9.  Apart  from  the  holding 
of  courts  of  justice,  the  gate  served  for  reading  the  law. 
and  for  proclaiming  ordinances,  etc.  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  6 ; 
Neh.  viii,  1,  3).  We  see  from  Piov.  xxxi,  23;  Urn.  v, 
14,  that  the  inferior  magistrates  held  a  court  in  the 
gates,  as  well  as  the  superior  judges  (Jer.  xxxvi,  10); 
and  even  kings,  at  least  occasionally,  did  the  same  (1 
Kings  xxii,  10,  comp.  with  Psa.  xxvii,  5).  The  gates 
at  Jerusalem  served  the  same  purpose ;  hut  for  the 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  many  |  laces  of  justice 
were  required.  Thus  we  find  that  Nehcmiah  (iii,  82) 
calls  a  particular  gate  of  this  city  the  counsel-gate,  or 
justice-gate,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  preference, 
though  not  exclusive,  since  courts  must  have  been 
holdeii  in  the  other  gates  also.  After  the  erection  of 
the  second  Temple,  the  celebrated  great  Sanhedrim, 
indeed,  assembled  in  the  so-called  conrlare  atsnnr  of 
the  Temple;  but  we  find  that  one  of  the  Synerlria  of 
Jerusalem,  consisting  of  twenty-three  memU-rs,  as- 
sembled in  the  east  gate,  leading  to  the  court  of  Israel, 
the  other  in  the  gate  leading  to  the  Temple  Mount. 
The  same  custom  prevails  to  the  present  day  among 
other  Oriental  nations,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
where  courts  of  justice  are  holden  in  the  gate  of  the 
capital  town  (Doptcr,  Theatrum  jmnarum,  p.  9  sq.). 
Hence  came  the  usage  of  the  word  "  Porte"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  government  of  Constantinople  {Early  Trar. 
p.  349).  Respecting  the  Abyssinian*  and  Inhabitant! 
of  Hindustan,  we  arc  likewise  assured  that  they  em- 
ployed their  gates  for  courts  of  justice.  Homer  (Iliod, 
i,  198  sq.)  states  of  the  Trojans  that  their  elders  as- 
sembled in  the  gates  of  the  town  to  determine  causes, 
and  Virgil  (.A*n.  i,  509  sq.)  says  the  same.  From  Ju- 
venal (Satir.  iii,  11)  it  appears  that  with  the  Romans 
the  porta  Ca|x>na  was  used  for  this  purpose  (Graevii 
Thesauru*  Antlquit.  Roman,  x,  179.  We  may  refer 
to  J.  D.  Jacobi's  IHssertal.  de  foro  in  j>orti»,  Leipzig, 
1714,  where  the  custom  of  holding  courts  in  the  gates 
of  towns  is  explained  at  large.    Sec  Trial.  The 
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Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  represent  tbc  king  I  By  yitct  of  righteousness  (Pu.  cxviii,  19)  those  of 
a*  giving  an  audience,  especially  to  prisoners,  at  hi*  \  the  Temple  are  no  doubt  meant.    The  gate,  of  death 

t    or*   •  am1  of  ktU  occur  in  Job  xxxviii,  17;  P6H.  ix,  14  ;  Mi- 

In  Palestine  gates  were,  moreover,  the  places  where,  rah  ii,  13.  Doors  and  gate*  of  hell  are  especially  in- 
sometimes  at  least,  the  priests  delivered  their  sacred  troduced,  Prov.  v,  5;  Isa.  xxxviii,  10-  Matt,  xvi  19- 
oddressc*  and  discourse*  to  the  people;  and  we  find  and  the  Jews  go  so  fur  in  their  writings  as  to  ascribe 
that  the  prophcta  often  proclaimed  their  warnings  and  re:il  gates  to  hell  (Wagonseil  Sota  n  2  0)  Viriril 
prophecies  in  the  gates  (Prov.  i,  21 ;  viii,  8;  IS11.  xxix,  '  (Aim.  vi,  126)  also  speak*  of  infernal'  gate"*.  The  ori- 
21  ■  Jer.  xvii,  19,  >0 ;  xxvi,  10 ;  xxxvi,  10).  |  gin  of  this  metaphorical  expression  is  not  difficult  to 

Among  the  heathen  gates  were  connected  with  sac-  ;  explain  ;  for  it  was  very  common  to  use  the  word  galea 
riliees,  which  were  offered  in  their  Immediate  vicinL  '  as  an  image  of  large  empires  (Psa,  xxiv  7)-  and  in 
ty ;  in  which  respect  the  hills  near  the  gate  are  men-  pagan  authors  the  abode  of  departed  souls  is  represent- 
tioncd  (2  Kings  xx.n,  8).  In  Acts  xiv,  13,  the  gates  I  ed  a*  the  residence  of  Pluto  (see  Virgil  yfc»  vi,  417 
of  I.ystra  are  referred  to,  near  which  sacrifice  was  of-  *q.).  In  the  passage,  then.  Matt,  xvi,  19,  bv  <•  gates 
fered;  in  which  passage  Cumerarius.  Dadien,  and  \  of  hell"  mmt  be  understood  all  aggression;  In-  the 
Heinsius  ukc  wv\wvaC  to  mean  the  town-gate.    The  infernal  empire  upon  the  Christian  Church.  "  See 


principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan  Mas  in 
Chardin's  time  held  sacred,  and  served  as  a  sanctuarv 
for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii,  368,  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  sovereign  at  the  gate.  See  Esth.  iv,  2, 
and  Herod,  iti,  120,  140). 

The  gate  was,  further,  a  public  place  of  meeting  and 


Citv. 

Oath  (Heb.  id.  P5,  a  wine-raf,  as  in  Isa.  lxiii,  2, 
etc.;  Sept.  usually  l'j};  Josephus  T/rra  or  Vtrra), 
one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh,  xiii, 
3).    It  was  one  of  the  cities  upon  which  the  urk  is  said 


conversation,  where  the  people  assembled  in  largo  num-  j  to  have  brought  calamity  (1  Sam.  v,  8,  9),  and  w  hich 
bers  to  learn  the  new  s  of  the  day,  and  by  various  talk  ;  offered  in  connection  therewith  a  trespass-offering, 
to  while  away  the  too  tedious  hour*  (Psa.  lxix,  13).  each  one  a  golden  emerod  (1  Sam.  vi,  17).  Goliath, 
It  was  prolwbly  with  this  view  that  Lot  sat  under  the  of  the  family  of  giants  which  Joshua  spared  (Josh,  xi, 
gate  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  1)  ;  which  is  more  probable  -'2),  of  which  other  memliers  may  be  found  mentioned 
than  the  Jewish  notion  that  he  sat  there  as  one  of  the  in  Scripture  (1  Chron.  xxi,  6-8;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19-22), 
judges  of  the  city  (comp.  (Jen.  xxiii,  10, 18;  xxxiv,  ,  has  rendered  Gath  a  word  familiar  from  our  childhood ; 
20;  1  Sam.iv,  1M;  2  Sain,  xviii,  24;  see  Shaw,  Trae.  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  Goliath  was  a  native  or 
P-  2°'  )•  1  merely  a  resident  of  Gatli  (1  Sam.  xvii,  4).   To  Achith, 

Under  the  gates  they  used  to  sell  various  merchan-  king  of  Gath,  David  twice  fled  for  fear  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
discs,  provisions,  victuals,  e.  g.  at  Samaria  (2  Kings  xxi,  10;  xxvii,  2-7;  P.*a.  lvi).  At  his  own  entreatr 
vu.  1) ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  were  generally  re-  J  David  received  from  Achish  the  citv  of  Ziklag.  David 
ccsi*shi  the  space  under  them  (see  Herodian,  vii.  6,  §  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  "  a  full  vear 


C).  The  same  is  stated  by  Aristophanes  (Equil.  1245, 
ed.  Dind.)  of  the  gates  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  com- 
modities t-old  at  the  gates  are  almost  exclusively  coun- 
try produce,  animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  supplv  of  the 
city,  an.l  not  manufactured  goods,  which  are  invaria- 
bly sold  in  the  bazaars  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The 
gate-markets  also  are  only  held  for  a  few  hours  early 
in  the  morning.    See  Bazaar. 


and  four  mouths."  David's  connection  with  Gatli 
throws  light  on  the  feelings  which  dictated  the  words 
(2  Sam.  i,  20),  "  Tell  it  (the  death  of  '  Saul  and  Jona- 
than his  son')  not  in  Gath."  Micah  also  (i,  10)  says, 
"Declare  it  (the  wound  come  unto  Judah,  ver.9)  not  at 
Gath."  It  was  conquered  by  David,  and  fortified  Uth 
by  him  and  by  Hehohoam  (2  Sam.  viii,  1  ;  I  Chron. 
xviii,  1 :  2  Chron.  xi,  8).    From  2  Sam.  xv,  18,  it  ap- 


Ou  an  uproar  having  broken  out  at  Jerusalem,  the  '  pears  that  David  had  a  band  (600  men)  of  Gittite*  in 
heads  ofthe  people  met  under  the  New-gate  (Jer.  xxix,  his  service  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  Al*alom. 
26),  where  they  were  sure  to  find  insurgents.  The  Their  devotedness  to  him  under  Ittai  their  leader  forma 
town-gates  were  to  the  ancient  Orientals  what  the  cof-  «  beautiful  episode  in  the  history  of  David's  varied 
fee-houses,  exchanges,  markets,  and  courts  of  law  arc  fo  tune  (2  Sain,  xv,  19  sq).  Shimei's  visit  to  Gath 
in  our  large  towns;  and  such  is  still  the  case  in  a  n»d  its  f.<tal  consequences  to  himself  may  be  read  in  1 
great  degree,  although  the  introduction  of  coffee-houses  Kind's  ii,  39  46.  In  the  reign  of  Solomon  mention  i» 
has  in  this,  and  other  respects,  caused  some  alteration  of  a  king  of  Gath  (1  Kings  iv,  24),  who  was 

of  Eastern  manners.  In  capital  towns  the  quidnuncs  doubtless  a  tributary  prince,  but  powerful  enough  to 
occasionally  sat  with  the  same  views  near  the  gate  of  cause  apprehension  to  Solomon,  as  appears  from  the 
the  royal  palace,  where  also  the  officers  and  messcn-  '  punishment  he  inflicted  on  Shimei.  l.'nder  Jehoash, 
gers  ofthe  palace  lounged  about;  and  where  persons  Uazael,  king  of  Syria,  took  Gath  (2  Kings  xii,  17); 
having  suits  to  offer,  favors  to  beg,  or  wishing  to  rec-  from  his  successor,  Benhadad,  the  place  was  recovered 
omm.'iid  themselves  to  favorable  notice,  would  wait  :  (2  Kings  xiii,  21).    It  must,  however,  have  soon  re 


day  after  day.  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  prince  or  great  man  at  his  entrance  or  coming  forth 
(Esth.  ii,  19,  21 ;  hi,  2). 


volted ;  for  I'zziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  6),  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  war  against  the  Philistines,  "  broke  dow  n  tho 
wall  of  Gath."    Probably  the  conquest  was  not  of 

mi    «  .  ■  .  .  a.  -1. 


"  '       "  '  rrumuiy  me  conquest  was  not  ul 

Criminals  were  punished  without  the  gates  (1  Kings  ,  long  duration.  This  constant  w  ithstanding  of  tho 
xxi,  13 1 ;  Acts  vii,  .VJ),  which  explains  the  passage  in  '  power  of  Jerusalem  shows  that  Gath  wa_«  a  place  of 
Heb.  xiii,  12.  The  same  custom  existed  among  the  great  resources  and  high  eminence  —  a  concision 
Romans  (see  Plaut.  MUit.  (Jhirias.  act  ii.  sc.  iv,  »i.  7).  which  is  confirmed  by  the  language  employed  bv  the 
At  Home  executions  took  place  without  the  Porta  Me-  prophet*  (Amos  vi,  2*;  Micah  i,  10).  The  "ravages  of 
tia  or  Ksquilina.  As  to  the  gate  through  which  Christ  ,  war  to  w  hich  Gath  was  exposed  appear  to  have  de- 
was  led  before  his  crucifixion,  opinions  differ;  some  ;  stroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  as  it  is  not 
taking  U  to  have  lieen  the  Dung-gate  (I.amy,  Apparm.   mentioned  among  the  other  royal  cities  by  the  later 

prophets  (Zcph.  ii,  4  ;  Zech.  ix.f>,  6). 

Gath  occupied  a  strong  position  (2  Chron.  xl,  8)  on 
the  Uirder  of  Judah  and  Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi,  10;  1 
Chron.  xviii,  1).  It  was  near  Shocoh  and  Adullam 
(2  Chron.  xi,  8),  and  it  appear*  to  have  stood  on  the 
way  leading  from  the  former  to  Ekron;  for  when  the 
and  palaces.  The  gates  of  a  town  are  also  put  instead  Philistines  fled  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "by 
of  the  tow  n  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17  ;  xxiv,  CO ;  Judg.  v,  ,  the  wav  of  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron" 
b;  Bath  iv,  10;  Dcut.  xii,12;  Psa.lxxxvii,2;  exxii,  2).   (1  Sam.  xvii,  1,  .V2).    Yet,  with  all  these  indications, 


Geofrrtiph.c\t.  xiii.  §  3,  p.  321):  others,  follow  ing  Hot- 
tinger  (Cipp.  Ilrbr.  p.  10)  gn,l  Godwyn.  understand  it 
ofthe  Gate  of  Judgment.  But  for  all  that  concerns  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Jf.ru- 

HAI.KM. 

Gates  are  put  figuratively  for  public  places  of  towns 
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there  has  been  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  site  (Jteland, 
Ptd<t*t.  p.  785  s«j.).  Josophus  places  it  in  the  tribe  of 
D<tn  (.inf.  v,  i,  22;  in  Ant.  viii,  10,  1,  he  call*  it  /pan, 
Ki'ttijv,  by  mi  error  of  the  copyist,  Relaud.  p.  747).  The 
accounts  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  art  confused.  In  the 
Onomast.  (s.  v.  they  lioth  say,  u  (iath,  from 

which  the  Anakiin  and  Philistines  were  not  extermi- 
nated, is  a  village  seen  l>y  such  us  go  from  Eleuther- 
opolis to  Diospolis,  at  about  the  fifth  milestone."  Vet 


in  the  same  connection  Eusebius  mentions  another 
Gath  (or  r*53<i),  a  large  village  laHwceu  Antiputris 
and  Jamni.i,  which  he  considered  to  be  that  to  which 
the  ark  was  carrieil  (1  Sam.  v,  8) ;  hence  the  Crusaders 
identified  Gath  with  .lamnia  {Gesta  M,  p.  W>).  On 
the  other  hand,  Jerome  says  {on  Alicah,  i),  "(iath  is 
one  of  the  live  Philistine  cities  lying  near  the  confines 
of  Judah,  on  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza ;  , 
now  it  is  a  very  large  village."    On  Jer.  xxv,  the 
same  authority  declares  that  Gath  was  not  far  from 
Azotu*.    Yet  in  his  preface  to  Jonah  he  says  that 
Geth,  in  Opher,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet,  is  to  lie 
distinguished.    Bon  fro  re  suggests  (In  the  Onomast.  s. 
v.)  that  there  were  several  places  of  the  same  name, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  discrepancies.    Dr.  Rob- 
inson sought  in  vain  for  some  traces  of  its  site  {lit. 
tt'irche*,  ii.  421);  yet  Schwar/.  {Ptdest.  p.  121)  says  it 
still  remains  in  "a  village  by  the  name  of  Gath  i,  three 
English  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean''— a  statement  confirmed  by  tin  other  travel- 
ler.   See  also  Gittajm.    Thomson  {Land  and  Hook,  ii, 
360)  contends  for  BeiUjibrln  or  Eleutheropolis  us  the 
true  site ;  but  Mr.  Porter,  who  made  a  special  visit  to 
PhilLttia  in  1857  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
spot,  argues  for  its  identification  with  the  conspicuous 
hill  now  called  Tell  es-Softh.    This  bill  stands  upon 
tb«  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mount  tins  of  Judah,  ten  miles  east  of  Ashdod,  and 
aliout  the  same  distance  south  by  east  of  Ekron.  It 
is  irregular  in  form,  and  about  200  feet  high.    On  the 
top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  c.istle ;  and  great 
numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built  up  in  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  that  run  along  the  declivities.    On  the 
is  a  projecting  shoulder,  whose  sides  appear 


Oath-rlm'mon  (Heb.  GalhRlmmon',  "pan-pi. 
prtss  <>f  the  jHim>  granule  ;  Sept.  ViSpt  ftfttOiv,  Vulgate 
Gethremmon),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix, 
45),  and  a  Levitical  city  (Josh,  xxi,  24;  1  Chron.  vi, 
CD).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a 
very  large  village,  "  twelve  miles  from  Diospolis  as 
you  go  hence  to  Eleutheropolis"  {Onomatt.  s.  v.  I't5- 
itiftfiwy,  Getbremmon) ;  but  the  same  writers  also  men- 
tion a  Gath  live  Roman  miles  north  of  Eleutheropolis 


[  towards  1  Moo  polls  {ib.  s.  v.  Geth).  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  them  to  be  one  place,  and  that  the  site  is  found 
in  Dtir  Dubban.  where  are  some  remarkable  excava- 
tions (Researches,  ii,  421).  In  that  case,  however,  it 
could  not  have  lain  within  the  territory  of  Dan,  which 
passed  at  a  point  between  the  two  positions.  The  lirst- 
mentioned  distance  would  correspond  to  that  of  the 
modern  site  Rafat,  containing  wide-spread  ruins  (Rob- 
iuson,  Researches,  iii,  20). 

The  Gath-rimmoQ  mentioned  in  Josh,  xxi,  25  as  be- 
ing in  the  trilw  of  Manasseh,  Rauiner  (PaJastina,  p. 
178)  supposes  to  be  another  Levitical  city  ;  but  Winer 
(Realavrterbueh,  s.  v.  Gath)  ascribes  its  origin  to  a  mis- 
tako  of  the  transcriber,  who  repeated  the  won!  from 
the  preceding  verse.  The  Sept.  has  lt/i«3<«  (v.  r. 
\iat5mt),  probably  intended  for  the  Ibleam  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh,  xvii,  11. 

Gaubil,  Antoink,  a  Roman  Catholio  missionary, 
was  bora  at  Gaillac  (Eanguedoc)  July  14,  l«lt<9.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1701,  and  was  sent  to  China  as 
a  missionary  in  1723.    He  arrived  in  China  just  af- 
ter the  accession  of  the  emperor  Young-Tsching,  who 
I  was  bent  on  banishing  the  Jesuits.    Through  the 
skilful  management  of  Gaubil,  most  of  the  members 
i  of  the  order  kept  their  positions.    When  the  son  of 
;  Young-Tsching,  Kiang-I>iung,  ascended  the  throne  in 
!  173*3,  Gaubil,  who  had  become  thoroughly  acquaint- 
'  ed  with  the  Chinese  and  Mantchou  languages,  waa 
|  appointed  chief  director  of  the  imperial  colleges  when 
I  the  children  of  the  nobility  were  educated.    He  thus 
!  managed  to  remain  in  high  standing  at  the  Chinese 
1  court  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Pekin  July 
'  24,  1759.    He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy 


to  have  been  scarped.  Here,  too,  are  traces  of  ancient  of  Sci*ncM  of  Paris,  and  a  meml*r  of  that  of  St. 
building*;  and  here  stands  the  modern  village,  ex-  i  I'«*ersburg.  He  wrote  U  Chou.Ktng,  trad,  du  (.In- 
tending along  the  whole  northern  face  of  the  hill.  In  j  noU  <  P"rK  1771'  4to :  thc  0,dwl  a,,d  ,nost  imP°r- 
the  walls  of  thc  houses  are  many  old  stones,  and  at  taut  l»**t°rical  Itook  of  the  Chinese,  compiled  by  Con- 
its  western  extremitv  two  columns  still  remain  on  fm  iu*'  aml  KivinB  tha  ha*'9  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  law)  :—llisUAre  de  Gentchitcan  el  de  toute  la 
dgnculir  de*  Afitngoux,  «eji  tuccessettr*,  conqutrants  de  la 
Chine  (Paris,  1739, 4to) : — TntiU  de  Chronologic  chituAse 
(pulil.  by  De  Sacy,  Paris,  1*14, 4to):—  Traits'  hlstoriiptt 
et  critique  de  f  Attmnomie  chinoiM: — Trait*  de  Chrono- 
logic rhinoise  {A/rmoirts  conctrnant  Its  Chinoi*,xo\.  xv); 
— Histoire  de  In  D'/ntufie  oVs  Tang  (Afemoires  ameer. 
naiU  Us  Chinois,  vols,  xv  and  xvi): — JourntU  de  man 


their  pedestals.  Round  the  sides  of  the  hill,  especial- 
ly on  the  south,  are  large  cisterns  excavated  in  the 
rock  (  Hand-book  for  Syria  ami  1'al.  p.  252 ).  See 
Mtzmt. 

The  inhabitants  are  called  GrrrrTEs  CPS,  Sept. 
Ttr^aioc).      Sec  also  Gath-HeI'IIkr  ;  Gath-Rim- 

MOX  J  MoBEailKTII-GATH. 

Gath-ho'pher  (Heb.  with  the  art.  Gath  ha-Chc'- 
pher,  "Ijnn  ra,  wme-prest  o/the  trell;  Sept.  I'lSvopfO, 
Vnlg.  Geth  qw  est  in  Ophtr),  a  town  in  Galilee,  thc 
birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv,  25).  It 
is  staled  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  have  l*en  in  the 
tribe  of  Zclmlun  {(Htomntt.  s.  ▼.  Vt^n^a,  Gethcfer). 
The  latter  {Pr<ef.  ndJon.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place 
two  miles  from  Scpphoris,  on  the  way  to  Tiberias,  and 
says  that  the  sepulchre  of  Jonah  was  shown  in  his  day. 
Benjamin  of  Tndelu,  in  the  12th  century,  says  that  the 
tomb  of  Jonah  was^ttill  shown  on  a  hill  near  Seppho- 
ris  {fairly  Travels  in  Pal.  p.  ><t»).  It  was  doubtless  the 
same  as  Gittah-iikpiikk,  situated  in  the  east  of  Zel>- 
ulun  (Josh,  xix,  13).  The  js.sition  corresponds  well  to 
that  of  tl- Afe*had,  a  village  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill, 
in  which  ia  still  shown  a  Muslim  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  (Robinson,  Research**,  iii, 200,  note;  De  Saulev, 


Voyage  de  Canton  a  Pekin  (Provost,  Hist,  des  rot/uget, 
vol.  v):— Xotice*  et  descriptvm  mr  la  Chine,  It  Thibet, 
etc.  (in  iMret  id<fiantt$).  M.  A  lad  de  Henuisat  con- 
siders him  also  as  the  author  of  thc  /> •scrip'iun  de  la 
ville  ilt  Peking  (Pari*.  1785,  4to\  published  under  th« 
names  of  Delisln  and  Pingre.  See  Aniyot,  Memoirt* 
mr  le*  Chinois ;  litres  edifanlen,  t.  x  x  xi ;  G.  Pautliier, 
/m  Ch'nt  (I'nirerx  pittortsgut,  p.  22,31,  303);  Al»el  do 
Rein  us  ut.  \iwreaui  A/tlanfje*  Asiatiques. — Hocfer,  Xou- 
veUe  Rig.  Ginrale,  xix,  G3«. 

Gauden,  Joirx,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was 
born  at  Mavfield,  Essex,  in  1(!05.  He  studied  at  St. 
John's  College.  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  rectorship  of  Rrightwell,  Berkshire,  and  the  dean- 
ery of  Bockim.'.  In  lf'.fiO  ho  became  bishop  of  Kxeter, 
and  was  translated  to  Worcester  in  lfi62,  '*  much  disap- 
pointed at  missing  the  lucrative  see  of  Winchester." 
1  He  died  in  the  same  year.    He  was  a  man  of  great 


Xatratice^  ii,  318;  Thomson,  hmd  and  Rook,  ii,  122;  ,  talents,  and  very  indnst  ions,  but  ambitious  and  avari- 
Sen  war*.  Palest,  p.  89 ;  Van  de  Veldo,  Afemoir,  p.  312).  cious.    He  was  the  publuher  of  king  Charles  I  s  fiibm 
See  Gt-'FTA.  I 
III.— B  b  a 


Batilike,  of  which  some  have  considered  Win  as  tin. 
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Of  his  own  works,  the  principal  are,  Thrte 

i  pieached  ujmn  gecerul  public  Occasion*  (Lond. 
1642,  4to) : — llirra.pitUf,  a  defence  of  the  ministry  and 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  165:s,"4to): 
— Contvleraiwn*  toti<  hiug  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  etc.  (Ixndon,  1661,  4 to)  : — .1  StntUH  preached 
on  the  Occasion  of  (he  Death  of  Up.  Bi  uwnrig  (London, 
1660,  sin.  8vo)  :  —  Lccle*lat  Anglcana  tunjiiriu  (London, 
1659,  fol.) -.-Anti  Baal  Berith  (London,  166],  4to):— 
Amdy*i*  of  thr  Covenant  (London,  1660, 4to). —  Darling. 
Cyclop.  Bibi.ogrnphica,  s.  v.;  Nichols,  Caleinitm  and 
Annimanism,  vol.  i  ad  fin. ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  279. 

Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  succeeded  Philas- 
trius  in  the  see  of  Brescia  in  the  4th  century.  He  was 
chosen  while  away  upon  his  travels,  and  extraordi- 
nary means  were  used  that  he  might  Ik>  induced  to 
assume  the  office.  He  was  ordained  by  St.  Ambrose 
about  .'187.  He  docs  not  ap|H>ar  to  have  interfered  in 
the  disturbances  of  the  times  except  in  being  one  of 
the  deputies  sent  to  Constantinople  in  404  <>r  405  by 
the  bishops  of  the  West  for  the  reinstatement  of  St. 
Chrysostoin  in  his  see  of  Constantinople.  When  he 
died  is  unknown;  some  lix  the  date  at  410,  other*  at 
427.  Nineteen  sermons  ot  his  i.re  extant,  preceded  by 
a  preface  to  Benevolus,  which  may  be  found  in  Lib. 
Mas.  Patrol,  vol.  v;  in  Migne's  tEuvrt*  tret  con-p'ete* 
de*  icrivaitu  eccle*.  du  r  siecle  (Paris,  1M9,  4to);  and 
in  Migue,  Patrol.  Latinu,  vol.  xx. — Clarke,  iSucc.  of 
Sac.  Lit.  vol.  i;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i,  180;  Ceillicr,  Au- 
teun  Xacre*  (Paris,  1861),  vlii,  34. 

Gaul.    See  France. 

Gaulouitis.    See  Golan. 

Gaultier  or  Gautier,  Francois  me,  of  St.  Blan- 
card,  a  Protestant  writer  and  divine,  was  bom  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century  at  Gallurgues,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gird,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  170:?.  He 
was  minister  at  .Montpellier,  and  presided  over  the  last 
synod  of  BtnvLunguedoc,  hehl  at  I'zes  in  16X1 ;  but, 
having  compromised  his  safety  through  his  zeal  for 
I'rotestant  interests,  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland  with 
his  family  in  1683,  and  afterwards  to  Holland.  The 
prince  of  Orange  esteemed  him  highly,  and  employed 
liim  in  several  imjmrtant  affairs;  among  others,  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  retained  Gaultier  at  his  court,  and  named  him  his 
chaplain.  We  have  from  his  jien  Jtifle  <  i<mt  generate  $ 
mr  le  line  de  Mgr.  de  Meaux,  ci-derant  ereaue  Cmd'tn, 
etc.  (on  Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine, 
Berlin,  1685,  12m<>): — HuUdre  Apo^ogttique  on  defense 
de$  liberie*  den  Eglinr*  r'fnrmie*  de  Erance  (Amst.  16s8, 
2  vols.  12mo) :— Sermon*  (Berlin,  1696,  8vo).— Hoefer, 
ffouv.  Biog.  (Sen.  xix,  075;  Haag,  La  Erance  Protn- 
tante,».\\  (J.W.M.) 

Gaume,  .Ikan,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
France.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  of  the  strictest  ul- 
tramontane school,  and  in  1X52,  w  hile  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese  of  Never*,  kindled  a  gre.it  literary  con- 
troversy by  his  pamphlet  ler  Rongeur,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classic*, 
and  advocated  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  Church 
fathers  in  the  course  of  classical  education.  The  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  ultramontane  |Hirty  in  France,  the 
I'nirere,  and  several  bishop*,  sided  with  Gaume;  but 
many  others  declared  against  his  views,  and  his  own 
dio<  e*an.  the  bishop  of  Nevers,  censured  him  for  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlet.  In  consequence  of  this 
censure,  Gaume  resigned  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1*52. 
He  died  in  1*69.  Among  hi*  other  numerous  writings 
are,  Iht  Catholinw  dm*  t  education  (1835): — Manuel 
de*  Confesteur*  (5th  edit.  1*42): — Cattchitme  de  Per*»- 
verance  (1838) : — Taldeatur  de  thittoire  de  la  religion: 
—Histoire  deli  Societe  demeftique  (1MH) : — Credit  ou 
refuge  du  Chittim  din*  I*  t,mp*  actwl*  (Paris,  1867). 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Gaurs,  supposed  descendants  of  the  Parsees,  still 


subsisting  in  different  parts  of  the  East.    See  Par- 

GansBen,  Etienne,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Kismet  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  died  at  Saumur  in  1675.  In  1651  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  Acade- 
my of  Saumur,  and  in  1655  succeeded  Josue  de  la 
Place  in  the  chair  of  theology.  He  agreed  with  La 
Place  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  useful  to  the 
theologian,  and  strongly  urged  it  upon  his  pupils. 
His  works  are  marked  by  vigor  and  depth  of  thought, 
and  enjoved  for  a  long  time  a  high  reputation  in  the 
schools  of  Holland  ami  Germany.  The  titles  are.  The- 
ir* inaugural  *  de  Verio  Ihi  (Saumur,  1655,  4to): — fie 
Constntu  Gratur  cum  Saturn  (ib.  1659,  4to): — 1)<-  Ra- 
tine Studii  the»logici — lie  Satura  Theol  -gia — lie  liati- 
mie  Cmuionaudi — fie  Utilitate  Phiiosrphvr  ad  theol^ji- 
am,  quibu*  uccttrit  brere  icriptum  de  recto  u*u  eluvium 
erga  legrotunte*  (ib.  1670. 4to :  this  collection,  regarded 
by  Buyle  as  the  best  guide  for  the  study  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  time,  has  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions—last one  Halle,  1727):— The***  theologictr,  altera 
de  natura  theoL>giie,  altera  de  dir'nitute  Scrijturir  Sucrtr 
(ib.  1676,  4to>.— Hoefer,  Xour.  B  og.  f,en<ralr,  xix,  6!'<», 
691 ;  Haag,  La  Erance  Protettante,  s.  v.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Gaussen,  Louis,  a  Swiss  divine,  was  born  in  Ge- 
neva Aug.  25, 1790,  and  in  1*16  became  pastor  of  Sa- 
tigny,  near  Geneva.  Here  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pastor  Cellericr,  who  had  retained  his  Chris- 
tian fidelity  and  simple  faith  amid  the  general  falling 
away  of  the  Swiss  elergy.  The  revival  of  religion  in 
Switzerland  about  that  time,  due  largely  to  the  lal>ors 
of  the  brothers  Haldani  (q.  v.),  was  odious  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Geneva  clergy,  and  the  Venerable  Com- 
jHtgnie  de*  Piuteun  passed  some  ordinances  infringing 
strongly  upon  Christian  liberty.  Gaussen  and  Celle- 
rier  protested  against  the  proceeding  by  republishing 
the  Helvetic  Confession  in  French,  with  a  preface  ad- 
vocating the  need  ami  utility  of  confessions  of  faith. 
Gaussen  continued  to  lal>or  faithfully  in  Satigny  for 
twelve  years,  and  his  name  became  known  throughout 
Switzerland  as  an  earnest  upholder  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  His  aim  was,  not  to  divide  the  national 
Church,  but  to  reinspire  it  with  Christian  life.  His 
energy  and  orthodoxy  were  alike  displeasing  to  the 
Rationalists,  and  he  was  involved  in  long  disputes 
with  the  Ytnrrable.  Compagnie.  They  ordered  him  to 
use  the  emasculated  and  Rationalistic  Catechism  w  hich 
had  lieen  substituted  in  Geneva  for  Calvin's :  he  re- 
fused, and  was  censured  (see  tetter*  du  Patteur  Gang- 
tin  a  la  Venerable.  Cmnpngnie,  etc.,  1*31  ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  Expo*e  d>  *  d  truetion*  eutre  1 1  Cumpagnie 
etc.  tt  M.  Gau**en,  1831).  He  kept  on  his  way,  and, 
in  union  with  Merle  (dAuhigne)  and  Galland,  formed 
the  "Evangelical  Society"  for  the  distribution  of  Bi- 

|  bles,  tract*,  etc.  The  Consistory  at  last  suspended 
him,  so  low  had  orthodox  Christianity  sunk  in  Ge- 

I  neva,  the  home  of  Calvin.    In  >.  I  he  took  the  chair 

1  of  theology  in  the  newly-founded  evangelical  school 
of  Geneva,  w  here  he  taught  a  strictly  orthodox  doc- 
trine, |K>rhaps  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  modern  thought.  In  his  Throprieustie  (1840; 
translated  in  England  and  America)  he  maintained,  in 
its  strongest  form,  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  1860  he  published  his  Canon  des  Ecr.ture* 
Sainte*  (translated,  Canon  ffffofy  Seriptme,  1862),  in 

j  which  he  vindicated  his  theory  ^inspiration  against 
the  attack*  of  Scherer  and  others.  His  Ijecon*  tvr 
Dani'l  contained  the  substance  of  his  lectures  and  cat- 
echetical lessons  on  Daniel.  He  died  June  18,  186.1. 
We  have  translations  of  several  of  his  writings  besides 
those  already  named,  viz.  Geneva  and  Jernmlem  (1844) | 
— Geneva  ami  Pome,  a  d>tcour.*  (1844): — //  i*  tcritten, 
Sniptvre  prored  to  he  from  Coi  (Tn56) .  —  Is**m*  for 
the  Yomtg  .-n  the  fix  Drrfi  of  Creation  (I860). — Herzog, 

,  It>  al-Encyklop.  xix,  538. 
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Gautama.    See  Gotama. 

Gautbert,  also  called  Autbert  or  Gauzbert, 
one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  of  .Sweden.  He  was 
a  nephew  of  archbishop  Ebbo  (q.  v.),  and  was  appoint- 
ed  bishop  of  Sweden  by  St.  Ansgur.  Accompanied  by 
hu  nephew  Xithard  and  several  other  priests,  ho  set 
out  in  «34  for  Sweden,  and  at  once  began  t«  preach  the 
Gospel.    He  built  the  first  Christian  church  of  Sweden 


mission  to  Tripoli,  in  Syria.  He  afterwards 
general  secretary  of  the  Roman  republic  at  Koine,  but 
was  deposed  by  Kama,  and  even  forbidden  to  enter 
France.  He  nevertheless  secretly  came  back,  and  re- 
mained hidden  in  the  department  of  Dotibs  until  June 
18,  1799.  when  a  chance  of  government  enabled  him 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  exile.  About 
1802  he  founded  a  school  in  Paris,  in  connection  with 


at  Rirka.    A  large  number  of  pagans  were  soon  con-  |  several  other  learned  men,  but  was  again  exiled  in 
verted,  and  the  prospect*  of  the  mission  appeared  to  I  consequence  of  the  law  of  Jan.  12,  lHlij.    In  1819  he 
lw  brilliant,  but  the  pagan  priests  raised  a  tumult  finally  obtained  leave  to  return,  and  died  at  Vernon, 
men,  in  which  Nithard  was  killed,  '  near  Limoges,  Oct.  20,  1822.  Se 


ag.iiust  the  mi-sion; 

while  Gautbert  had  a  narrow  escape,  l»eing  chained 
and  transported  with  his  companions  across  the  fron- 
tier. All  of  them  repaired  to  the  monasteries  of  Wel- 
nau  (now  Munsterdorf,  in  Hnlstcin),  in  order  to  awuit 
there  a  favorable  occasion  for  returning  to  Sweden. 
As,  however,  no  new  opening  seemed  to  present  itself, 
he  accepted,  in  845,  the  see  of  Osnabruck,  which  he  ad- 
ministered until  April  11,  86<i,  when  he  resigned.  He 
died  three  or  four  years  afterwards.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Gavanti,  Baktiiei  kmi,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 


Sec  Mahul,  Ann,  n*m> 
lofpque  (1822.  p.  SKI);  Thiers,  JJist.  tie  la  ItevtduUon.- 
Hoefer,  Sam.  liiog  Genirak,  xix,  76G. 

Gayley,  Samuel  Maxwell,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Cxi.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  June  4,  1MJ2. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1823.  studied  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1K28.  In  1832  he- 
was  installed  pastor  iu  Wilmington.  Del.,  where  he  also 
established  the  Wilmington  Classical  Institute,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  success  until  July  4,  185J, 
when  his  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  "  In  Oct., 


was  born  at  Monza  in  1.»<J9,  and  died  at  Milan  in  1<53*.  1*54,  he  removed  to  Media,  Pa.,  and  established  the 
He  was  consular  of  the  Congregation  of  Kites  and  |  Media  Classical  Ins  itute,  which  ho  conducted  success 


general  of  the  Barnahitcs  (q.  v.).  His  most  important 
work.  Thr»<niruM  Sacrunm  Jtituum,  is  a  commentary 


fully  until  his  death,  Dec.  19, 1*02.  As  an  educator  of 
youth  Mr.TJayley  did  a  great  work.    He  was  most 


'  ,       »  —  .....  vx.j  ..-^    >...»   —  i*'     »«>  mil?!, 

on  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal  and  the  Roman  Breviary.  :  thorough  and  conscientious  in  his  instructions,  aiming 
more  learned  than  critical.    The  best  edition  of  the'  to  make  solid  thinkers  rather  than  conceited  coxcombs. 


Th-murut  is  that  containing  the  observations  of  Me 
nti  (Turin.  1736,-10,  4  vols.  4to);  another,  in  2  vols. 
f'>(.,  was  published  at  Venice  in  1762.  Gavanti  wrote 
al«o  Pnui*  vlsitntionii  rptsco/talu  ei  tyncxH  diircemitur 
ctltbrandtt  (Rome,  1<>28,  4to>,  and  \fi\wmh  hp  topo. 
rum  (Paris,  1647  4to). — Hocfcr,  Soup,  hiotf.  timer  ik, 
xix,  735. 

Gay,  Ebexezkr,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergy  man, 
was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  Aug.  15,  1GM\.  He*  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1714;  was  admitted  into 
the  ministry  in  1718,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Hingham,  which  position  he  held  till  his 
death.  While  quite  a  young  man  he  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  he  received  many  testi 


He  had  more  than  one  thousand  youths  under  his  care. 
They  were  from  twenty  different  states,  and  from  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  Ireland,  England,  Mexico,  Poland.  Barba- 
docs,  India.— Wilson,  Presbyterian  Historical  Almmuc, 

Ga  za  (Heb.  Azzah  ,  S"W7,  $tnmg,  q.  d./ortrtst  or 
VaUntia,  or  fem.  of  goat,  Sept.  and  other  Greek  writ- 
ers !'<(£«,  sometimes  confounded  with  Gimtra  [q.  v.] ; 
"Azzah"  in  Dcut.  ii.  28),  a  city  remarkable  for  its 
early  importance  and  continuous  existence,  lying 
along  the  Mediterranean  sea-coast,  in  latitude  31°  29  , 
longitude  34°  29'  (Kobinson),  on  the  great  thorough- 
fare between  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Hebron, 
I  as  well  as  lietwecn  Egypt  and  Palestine,  of  which  it 


d  no 

sympathy  with  the  "great  revival" of  1740.   His  name 
is  signed  to  a  paper  entitled  ''The  Sentiments  and 
Resolutions  of  an  Association  of  Ministers,  convened 
at  Weymouth  January  15,  1745,"  in  which  they  bear 
testimony  against  Whitetield's  "enthusiastic  spirit." 
In  1781  he  delivered  a  sermon  on  his  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day, which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Old 
Man's  Calendar."    It  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  this  country,  l*en  reprinted  in  Kngland,  and 
translated  into  the  I  hitch  language  and  published  in 
Holland.    He  died  March  8, 17S7.   He  printed  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sermons.— Sprague,  Aunals,  viii,  1. 

Gay  de  Vernon,  Leonard,  a  French  priest  and 
politician,  w»a  l>orn  at  St.  I<eonard  (Limousin)  in  1748. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  curate 
of  Compcigniir,  a  town  near  Limoges.    Siding  at  once 
with  the  people,  he  waa  the  lirst  to  place  the  Ik>mm? 
ufatm /lie  gutem  before  the  Dirmine  talwtn  f  ic  reofrn, 
and.  in  consequence,  was  appointed  constitutional  bish- 
op of  Haute-Vienne,  March  13,  1791.    Sent  as  deputy 
to  the  Lcinslature,  he  sided  with  Tome,  metropolitan 
of  Cher,  in  demanding  that  the  clergy  should  I*  per- 
mitted to  lay  aside  their  peculiar  dress.    Having  l>ecn- 
re-elccted  to  the  Convention,  he  joined  the  extreme 
Republican*,  and  from  the  midst  of  "  La  Montague" 
cast  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  and  caused 
th*  arrest  of  some  of  the  Girondists.    In  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  main- 


mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  19  as  one  of  the  hordrr-cities  of 
the  Canaanites.    Its  earliest  inhabitants  of  whom  we 
find  any  mention,  though  probably  not  the  altorigines, 
are  the  Arim,  who  appear  to  have  lived  in  a  semi-no- 
mad state,  roving  over  the  neighlwring  plain  and  des- 
ert.   They  were  at  ticked  and  driven  northward  by 
"the  Caphtorim,  who  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  and 
they  dwelt  in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii,  23,  with  Josh,  xiii, 
2,  3;  sec  Keil's  note  on  the  latter  passage).  The  Caph- 
torim and  Philistines  were  identical,  or  at  least  differ- 
ent families  of  the  same  tril»e  who  afterwards  amalga- 
mated and  formed  the  powerful  nation  of  whom  we 
read  so  much  in  the  Bible  (comp.  Deut.  H,  23;  Amos 
ix,  7;  lien,  x,  14;  Jer.  xlvii,  4).    See  Caphtorim; 
Phii.istixes.    The  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaza  by 
the  Philistines  is  not  known.    It  must  have  »>een  long 
before  Abraham's  time,  for  they  were  then  tirmlv  es- 
tablished in  the  country,  and  possessed  of  great  power 
(Gen.  xxi,  32).    Gaza  was  from  the  first  their  princi- 
pal stronghold.    Joshua  smote  the  Canaanites  as  far 
Gaza  (Josh,  x,  41).  but  spared  the  Annkim  (giants) 
that  dwelt  there  (Josh,  xi,  21.  22).     In  the  division 
of  the  land,  Gaza  fell  to  the  lot  of Jodah  (Josh,  xv, 
47).  nnd  was  taken  by  him  with  the  coast  thereof 
(Judg.  i,  18),  but  its  inhabitants  ('•  Gazites,"  Jtidg. 
xvi,  2;  "Gazathites,"  Josh.  xiii.  3)  were  not  exter- 
minated (Judg.  iii.  3).    Gaza  was  one  of  the  five  Phil- 
istine cities  which  gave  each  a  golden  emerod  as  a 
trespass-offering  to  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  vi.  17).    Gaza  is 


t  .ined  the  mime  opinions.  The  Directory,  to  get  rid  celebrated  for  the  exploit  recorded  of  Samson  (Judg. 
of  him,  appointed  him,  June  9, 17»8.  on  a  commercial  .  xvi.  1  3),  who  "  took  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city, 
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and  the  two  pr»t«.  arid  went  away  with  them,  bar  and  <  f  •^m*tbing  lik*  a  paralM  to  tbe  feat  of  Scanscan -. 

kU.  and  put  ti*«-tn  on  hi*  shoulder*,  and  carried  them  un-i  w  t.rtv.  a*  well  a>  in  Kuin  1  t  in  \tx.)  aad  ia  Wiaer 

cp  to  tbe  top  &>f  a  hill  that  is  before  Hebroo.'"    Tbe  ( Html*  jrUrhnrk  in  roc.).  explanatory  cir ^mOdm 

Pbili-tine*  aiVrwar-L*  took  Miiwon.  and  pat  oat  bi«  uwy  »«■  found  of  the  word*  in  Art*  via.  r< —  Gaza, 

eye*,  and  brought  bim  to  Gaza,  and  l^und  him  with  »bi  h  i*  desert:"  an  expres-ioo  that  appear*  to  refer 

fetter*  erf  bras*,  and  be  did  grind  in  tbe  pri«>n  house  :  rather  to  the  p«ad            from  Jeroaaleaa  in  that  direc- 

b»,  however.  I  -til  I  --.i  down  tbe  temple  of  Dagon.  god  lion  than  to  Gaza  ii-«df  -ee        Ibwo.  RrmtarekrB,  ii. 

of  the  Philistines,  and  *lew.  together  with  bim-elf.  u     B«-»ide»  the  ordinary  trod  from  Jerusalem  br 

••all  the  lord*  of  tbe  Pbili'tin.-.'    beside*  men  and  Katuleh  to  Gaza,  there  wa.  are-ch-r.  t=.  re  favecaiie 

tn-n  (Ju  lg.  xvi.  21  am.    >.,1..,...  n  *  kingdom  ex-  for  carnage*  (Act*  viii.  2s  i.  further  to  the  wjth, 

tend-d  a.-  far  a*  Gazi  1 1  Kmc*  b\  24  .    But  the  place  through  Hebron,  an  1  thence  thr  ugh  a  dt*tr>t  com- 

alway*  apf*ar*  a»  a  Phi!i-tiue  .  ity  in  >-  rit  ture  i -I ud_'.  paratively  without  town*,  and  mueh  ext«>-ed  to  tr« 

iii.3:  xvi.1:  1  Sam.  vi.  17:  t  Kmc*  xviii.         Heze-  incursion*  of  people  from  tbe  desert.    Tbe  mstter  b 

kiah  smote  the  Philistine*  a*  tar  a*  Gaza  <_'  Kinc*  dbcu*«ed  by  Haunter  in  one  of  b:*  /W.*  oar.  it  \ 

xviii.  -  ».    Gaza  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Kgyptbn*.  rated  in  the  last  editi. t:  of  hi*  Paw*i»n :  aj-o  by  Ko>- 

proltibly  Pbaraoh-N-cbo.  »*  a  di\er-ion  of  Xebu  had-  in*on  in  the  Appendix  to  bi»      <nd  volotne.  The 

nezzar  in  hi*  de.i.rn.  a_'nn«t  Jerusalem  i  Jer.  xlvii.  1 '.  latter  writer  suggest*  a  very  prwt»ible  flace  for  live 

an  event  to  wbi<  b  ha*  lieen  incorrectly  referral  i  Haw-  laptism.  viz.  at  tbe  water  in  the  m;-  Tr  «'-//a*a.  be>- 

linv.n,  Herod,  i,  ill)  the  «tat-n).  nt  of  Hen-iotu.  (ii.  tween  Eleutberopoli*  and  Gaza,  n- 1  far  frwn  the  old 

1.V-'    re-ji.-ctinc  the  rapture  of  C<i  iyti*  by  the  Kg}  p-  site*  of  I.acbi.h  and  E.lon.    The  legendary  i^n*  of 

tLin*.    .**ee  Jkri  «At.r.X.     I  luring  this  period  of  Jew-  tbe  baptism  i.«  at  /Ve  f-rr.r.     tween  Jeru-*alem  ar>-i  He- 

bh  hi*torv.  it  t--*-m*  that  *ome  fa.-t*  com-ernin^  the  bum:  the  tradition  havim:  ari-*n  a{ ;  irer.tly  fn  at  tbe 

conn-i Hon  of  Gaza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  opinion  that  Philip  himself  wa>  travvllinc  r*«jth ward* 

may  lie  added  from  tbe  hwription*  found  at  Nineveh  from  Jerusalem.    But  tire  re  is  no  nee«i  to  *oppo-e  that 

(LayaMa .Viayre*  and  HaW     p.  144).    Se*  Ccxei-  h.-  went  to  Jeru*al^m  at  ail.    Lance  (  4p^*f.  Z*ti»L 

form  I?i*i  KlPTi.jw*.    The  pro i .b.-t,  .peak  in  *evere  ii.  109)  give*  a  spiritual  vr,*«  to  the  word  .'oe-oc- 

terms  acainst  it  (Jer.  kv,  •>•> ;  xlvii.  5 :  Amos  i.  6.  7  ;  About  A. P.  'V,  Gaza  wa*  laid  in  ruin*  by  the  Jew*,  in 

Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix,  S  i.    After  the  destruction  of  rpven.-e  for  the  massacre  of  their  brethren  in  Car*area 

Tyre  it  sustained  a  >i.-^e  of  two  ('^uint.  T'urt.  ir.  6,  7.  <  Jirsephu*.  War,  ii,  1«.  l'l.     It  soon  reo  vt-red  acaio  : 

aay»  rive)  month*  acain-t  Alex  md-r  tbe  Great  (  Jose-  and  it  wa*  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Syria  darinc  tbe 

pbu-.  Ant.  xi,  H.  4).  a  fact  that  illustrates  the  propriety  reicn*  of  Tito*  and  Adrian  (  see  Smith's  Dirt,  of '  tm. 

of  it«  name  and  it*  military  importance.  A§  Van  de  (J*yr.  s.  v.).  Though  Christianity  was  early  intro- 
V.-1'le  say*  (p.  1»:  |.  it  wa«  the  key  of  the  country.  So 
trie  r  u-Iy  ••.  a-  it  t;  ri'b«|  by  the  foreM  —lUt 
the  command  of  the  eunuch  Uatis,  and  of  «ich  ma*»ive 
rtren.-th  were  it*  wall*,  that  the  engineer*  of  Alexan- 
der's army  found  th<-m-<d\e«  completely  baffled  in 
their  attempts  to  effect  a  breach.  They  were  obliged 
to  erect  an  enormous  mound  2.VI  feet  in  height,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  on  the  south  side 

of  the  town;  and  even  with  this  advuntace,  and  the  Rotnac  imperUl  C-Ja  •fOaaa, 
use  >U  of  tbe  encines  that  had  been  employed  at  the 

siece  of  I  vre.  the  l**i»-ers  were  frequently  repulsed,  duced  into  Gaza,  the  city  long  remained  a  rtronghold 

and  Alexander  himself  sustained  n<.  tUffat  haiOjr  in-  idolatry.    In  the  »*ginnintf  of  the  5th  century  iu 

jury.    It  was  at  list  carrie<l  by  escalade,  and  the  car-  bi«bop  received  authority  to  demolish  it*  temples  and 

ri~>n  put  to  the  sword.    The  "town  itself  was  not  de-  '-uild  a  laru'e  Chrbtian  church  -  N'loiwn.  H.  E.  ii.  oV 

stroved.  but  n»*t  of  tbe  inhabitant"  that  remained  'n  A.I>.  K'A  Gaza  was  taken  ly  the  Moslems,  and  iu 

were  .old  into  slaver*-,  and  a  fresh  Arab  nopulation  M'lendid  church  turne-1  into  a  m.*qoe  (nmakin.  Hut. 

settled  in  their  stead  ( Arrian,  u.  .»7).     What  had  hap-  >nr-/cen.  cb.  ii.  p.  -*<»  t.     From  tbi*  p»  ri.id  it  gradually 

p-ned  in  the  time*  of  the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  declined  under  the  blight  of  Islamism.  and  the  (  ru- 

(  ambvses  (Pomp.  Mel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  *aders  found  it  deserted.    They  built  a  castle  on  the 

■truciles  between  the  Ptolemies  and  tbe  Seleucidm  hill,  which  »»ec  ime  the  nucleus  of  a  new  town  (  H  if  ina 

(Polvbtus.  v.        xvi.  40).    Jonathan  Marraba-us  (1  of  Tyrt,  xvii.  p.'i.    In  tbe  12th  o-ctury  we  rind  the 

Mace,  xi,  61)  destroyed  its  suburb*  j  Simon  Macralwi--  I'^ce  garri-one.1  by  the  Knight.  Ten,,  lars.    It  finally 

us  a  Mace.  xiii.  4:1)  took  the  city  itself,  though  not  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin.  A.l>.  117M,  after  the  db- 

without  extraordinary  efforts.    Alexander  Janna?us  astrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

spent  a  year  i  B.C.  cir.  *.♦€)  in  l»e*ieging  it  and  punish-  The  modern  town  b  called  Chasdk,  and  containi 
in^  it*  inhabitants  (Josephu*.  Ant.  xiii,  13.  3).  The  about  15.0»>1  inhabitant*.  It  resemble*  a  cluster  of 
place  was  rebuilt  by  (iabiniu*  (Joaephaa,  Ant.  xiv.  5.  lar.'e  village*.  The  principal  one  stands  on  the  flat 
3).  It  was  among  the  cities  given  by  Augu«tu«  to  top  of  a  low  hill,  and  has  some  good  stone  houaes, 
Herod  fJosephus,  Ant.  xv,  7,  3),  after  whose  d.-ath  it  though  now  much  dilapidated.  The  others  lie  on  the 
wa.  united  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Josephu*.  .4 nr.  plain  Mow;  their  bouses  are  mean  mud  h  >vel*.  and 
xvii.  11,  4).  It  wa*  n«-ar  Gaza — on  the  road  from  Je-  their  lanes  narrow  and  filthy.  The  hall  »pj«Mi-s  to  be 
rusalem  to  that  place— that  Philip  baptised  the  eunuch  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  accumulated  ruins 
"  of  grejit  authority  under  Candace,  queen  of  the  Kibi-  of  succe«*ive  cities.  We  can  see  fragments  of  massive 
opians"  (Ai'ta  viii.  2fi  *<j. ).  As  Gaza  liy  some  dis-  walls,  and  pieces  of  columns  cropping  up  everywhere 
tanec  from  the  sea  (  Arrian.  ii,  2'"').  it  h  id  a  port  on  the  from  the  rubbish.  Traces  of  ruin*  have  lieen  dbeov- 
s*a  i?  Ya*at<*v  Xi;i»/i>.  Ptol.  v,  lo)  called  rvi.'o  To,,  end  at  variou*  places  among  the  s.nd-hilb  to  the  west, 
baXaannv.  "  Gaza  on  the  *ea  ;"  called  also  Mnyrma  (.'.  which  are  suppo-e-1  to  l»-  tln>«e  of  primeval  Gaza.  The 
Moioi'h'".).  which  Constantino  called  ('•  n'tnt,tia.  from  great  mo.que  crowns  the  hill,  and  can  t>e  distinguish- 
the  name  of  his  son.  giving  it,  at  the  same  time,  mu-  ed  in  the  distance  by  it'  tall  minaret  and  pointed  roof, 
nicipil  rights.  Julian  t'»ok  awny  this  name,  and  or-  The  town  has  no  walls  or  defences  of  any  kind.  Its 
dered  it  to  he  call-  d  the  port  of  fiaza.  Suli«eqnent  inhabitants  have  lieen  long  know  n  as  a  fierce  an«l  law- 
emperors  restored  the  name  and  the  privileges  of  the  le*s  set  of  fanatics.  Between  Gaza  and  the  sea  there 
pla«-e.  It  wa*  afterwards  called  the  ««-a-eoa»t  of  Caza.  b  a  broad  l>elt  completely  covered  with  mounds  of 
Further  particulars  may  be  read  in  hVland  Pul<rttina,  drifting  sand.  A  mile  ea«t  of  tbe  town  a  long  ridge 
p.  791  aq.),  where  mention  b  made,  from  Pausania*,  of  low  hills  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line-  Between 
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the  Mind  and  the  hills  the  ground  is  very  fertile,  and 
t> li 1 1 plies  the  town  with  abundance  of  the  choicest  fruit 
and  vegetable*.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
There  are  a  few  pdin-tree*  in  the  town,  and  its  fruit- 
orchards  are  very  productive.  But  the  chief  feature 
of  the  neighborhood  is  the  wide-spread  olive-grove  to 
the  N.  and  N.E.  Hence  arises  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  soup,  which  Ghuzzeh  export*  in  large  quanti- 
ties. It  h:is  also  an  active  trade  iti  corn.  For  a  full 
account  of  nearly  all  that  has  Iwn  written  concerning 
the  topographical  and  historical  relations  of  Gaza,  see 
Hitter's  Erdiunde,  xvi.  45  60.  Among  the  travellers 
who  have  described  the  place  we  may  mention  espe- 
cially ltobinson  (BUAlnU  Reteurchet,  ii,  375  sq.)  and 
Van  de  Veldc  {Syria  and  Palestine,  ii,  179  lHX) ;  also 
Thomson  (I stud  and  hook,  ii.  331  aq.).  The  last  writer 
speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  corn-land  near  Guza,  and 
of  the  sound  of  mill-stones  in  the  city.  Kven  now  its 
bazaars  are  better  than  those  of  Jerusalem.  "  Those 
travelling  toward*  E^'ypt  naturally  lay  in  here  a  stock 
of  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  desert,  while 
those  coining  from  Egypt  arrive  at  Gaza  exhausted, 
and  must  of  course  supply  themselves  anew''  (Bobin- 
son,  ii,  378).  The  place  is  often  mentioned  In  the  Tal- 
mud (Otho,  Iss.  R,tt/>.  p.  25*).  See  Cellarii  Xotif.  ii. 
0»3  sq. ;  SiIht,  />  Gnza  (Ups.  1715);  Burseher,  De 
Goza  narr  t.  (Lips.  1767),  and  De  Gaza  dtrtlicta  (Lips. 
176*). 

Gazaeus.   See  Gazkt. 
Oazam.   See  Palmer-worm. 

Gaz'ara  [usually  Gaza'ri]  (»)  or  ra  r<i£«ii</),  a 
town  of  Palestine,  often  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  by  Josephus  as  the  scene  of  many  battles  in  the 
Maceatuean  period,  and  as  alternately  possessed  by 
each  of  the  opposing  parties.  When  Gorgias,  general 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  defeuted  by  Judas  Mac- 
cal>»us,  his  forces  were  pursued  "  unto  Gazara,  and 
unto  the  plains  of  Idmna>a,  and  Azotus,  and  Jamnia" 
('"C  Po^i/oW,  etc.,  1  Mncc.  iv,  15;  pi^n  iWiipwr, 
etc.,  Josephus.  A  nt.  xii,  7, 4) ;  Nicanor  was  also  defeated 
by  Judas,  and  pursued  from  "Adasa  to  Gazara"  (fi'c 
VdZnoa,  1  Mace,  vii,  -45).  After  the  defeat  of  the  Idu- 
nimns,  Judas  went  against  Timotheus,  who  fled  to  Ga- 
la ra  for  refuge.  Judas,  after  several  days'  siege,  took 
the  city  (2  Mace,  x,  32-37  ;  com  p.  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8, 
14);  many  of  it«  towers  were  burnt,  and  Timotheus 
himself  killed  (2  Mace.  I.  c).  When  Bttcrhides  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  after  the  defeat  of  Jonathan,  he 
fortified  several  cities,  and  among  them  Bcthsura  and 
Gazara,  and  the  tower  (mroa)  of  Jerusalem  (1  Mace, 
ix,  52 ;  Josephus,  ,4  nt.  xiii,  1,  3),  and  it  was  again  forti- 
fied by  Simon  when  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  Jews 
(1  Mace,  xiv,  7,  33,  34 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  6,  6;  War, 
i.  2,  2).  Simon  built  himself  »  house  at  Gazara,  and 
also  made  it  the  abode  of  his  son  John,  the  captain  of 
all  his  hosts  (1  Mace,  xiii,  53;  xvi,  1, 19,  21).  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "a  very  strong  hold"  (n\vf)ui/in,  2 
Mace,  x,  32;  Vnlunn  .  .  .  ouerav  6%woav  fvan,  coin  p. 
Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  6,  1).  Gazara  is  mentioned  with 
Joppa  in  the  treaty  of  friendship  l>etween  Hyrcanus 
and  the  Homans  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  VII,  Si- 
detes,  B.C.  cir.  129  8  (Josephus.  .4n/.  xiii,  !>.  2;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii,  332).  The  Gaza  in  1  Mace,  (xiii, 
43)  and  the  Gadara  in  Josephus  (Ant.  v,  1,  22;  xii,  7, 
4)  should  doubtless  I*  read  Gazara  (comp.  Prideanx, 
Connection,  lib.  iv,  p.  207,  note  ;  Keland,  Pakent.  p.  67!»). 
It  may  perhaps  I*  identified  with  the  Gndaru  of  Stra- 
bo  (xvi,  2,  Didut.  ed.,  p.  646).  also  described  by  him  as 
a  town  not  far  from  Azotus  ( Behind,  Palr$t.  1.  c. ;  Cel- 
larius,  Geog.  ii,  530)     See  a  ho  Gazf.ua. 

It  ia  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Onomatticon,  s.  v.  Ta- 
£»p)  as  being  four  miles  from  Nicopolis  or  Enimaus, 
but  It  was  more  probably  nearer  the  sea-coast,  as  in 
the  Maccabees  and  Josephus  it  is  ncarlv  always  coup- 
led with  Joppa,  Azotua,  and  Jamnia  (lMaoc.  xiv,  34 ; 


xv,  28,  35 ;  iv,  15 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  7,  4 ;  xiii,  6,  6; 
9,  2 ;  War,  i,  2,  2),  and  again  in  distinct  language  aa 
bordering  upon  A  rot  us  (1  Mace.  xiv.  SM).  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  place  wilh  Gazkr  or  Gkzkk 
(q.  v.),  a  town  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  un- 
der smilar  connections.  As  David  chased  the  Philis- 
tines from  Geba  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v,  25;  IChron.  xiv, 
16;  d\pi  jroAiteic  raZdotitv,  Josephus,  .4n/.  vii,  4,  1),  so 
Judas  defeated  (iorgias  at  Emmau*  and  pursued  him 
to  Gazara  (1  Mace,  iv,  15).  Pharaoh,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Solomon,  took  Gazer  (1  Kings  ix,  16, 17),  then 
a  Canaanitish  city,  burnt  it,  slew  the  Canaanites  that 
were  in  it,  and  gave  it  in  dowry  to  his  daughter,  Solo- 
mon's wife  (compare  Josephus,  .4»f.  viii,  6, 1).  This 
must  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  David,  or  early 
in  that  of  Solomon,  and  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  Pharaoh,  when  the  lsraelitish  kingdom 
was  so  powerful,  could  have  advanced  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  The  site  near  the  sea-coast  is 
therefore  continued  by  this  circumstance. 

Gazara  may  lie  identified  with  the  modem  village 
Yaiur,  '.\\  miles  E.  of  Joppa;  though  as  a  coast  town 
and  a  place  of  strength  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  have  so  entirely  lost  its 
importance  (comp.  KiU»,  J\Ue*tine,  i.  C95  n.).  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  names  sometimes  linger 
in  the  neighl<orhood  of  sites. 

Gazares,  a  sect  of  Paulicians,  so  named  from  Ga- 
zarre,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  They  were  particularly 
distinguished  by  this  tenet  —  that  no  human  govern- 
ment had  any  right  to  sentence  men  to  death  for  any 
crime  whatever.    See  Pacliciass. 

Gaz'atbite  [usually  Ga'ntAite]  (Heb.  with  the 
art.  ka-Atzatki',  Tjrrt;  Sept.  o  IViJaioe,  A.V.  "the 
Gazathites"),  a  designation  (Josh,  xiii,  8)  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Gaza  (q.  v.),  elsewhere 
GaziU$  (Judg.  xvi,  2). 

Gazelle  (Antilope  dorcai).  an  animal  of  the 
Antr/opidtr,  probably  designated  by  the  Gr.  term  c'op- 
<«iV  (comp.  Acts  ix,  36)  and  the  Heb.  "ISU,  Ueli'  (ren- 
dered "roe"  in  2  Sam.  ii,  18;  1  Chron.  xii,  8;  Prov. 
vi,  5;  Cant,  ii,  7,  9,  17;  iii,  5;  viii,  14;  Isa.  xiii,  14 ; 
and  "roebuck"  in  Dcut.  xii,  15, 22;  xiv,  5;  1  Kings  iv, 
23),  or  in  the  feminine  form  rPCU,  ttebiyak'  ("roc," 
Cant,  iv,  6 ;  vii,  3) ;  "  both  terms,  however,  being  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  group;  and  the  Hebrew  name  is 
by  distant  nations  now  used  for  allied  sjiecies  wnich 
are  unknown  in  Arabia  and  Syria.  Of  this  subgenus 
gaxella  at  least  one  species,  but  more  probably  f«.ur  or 
rive,  still  inhabit  the  uplands  and  deserts  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  bo  ders  of  Pal- 
estine. All  these  species  are  nearly  allied,  the  largest 
not  measuring  more  than  two  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  least,  the  corinna.  not  more  than 
about  twenty  inches.  They  are  graceful  and  elegant  in 
form,  with  limbs  exceedingly  slender,  and  have  large 
and  soft  eyes,  lyrated  horns,  black,  wrinkled,  and  stri- 
ated— most  robust  in  tvb-gntfurosa  and  beveUa,  most 
slender  in  corinna,  and  smallest  in  corn.  Their  livery 
is  more  or  less  buff  and  dun,  white  beneath,  with  small 
tufts  of  hair  or  bmshes  on  the  fore-knees;  they  have 
all  a  dark  streak  passing  from  each  ear  through  the 
eves  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  l<and  of  the  same  color  from 
the  ell<ow  of  the  fore-leg  along  the  sides  to  the  flank, 
excepting  the  corinna,  whose  markings  are  more  ru- 
fous and  general  colors  lighter.  Most,  if  not  all,  have 
a  feeble  bleating  voice,  seldom  uttered,  are  unsurpass- 
ed in  graceful  timidity,  gregarious  in  habit,  and  resi- 
dents on  the  open  deserts,  where  they  are  unceasingly 
watchful,  and  prepared  to  flee  with  such  speed  that 
greyhounds  are  Uable  to  be  killed  by  over-exertion  in 
the  chase."  They  roam  over  the  plains  of  Syria 
sometimes  in  herds  of  a  thousand  ( Russell,  Alr/>- 
po.  ii,  t4).  Their  flesh  is  lean,  but  highly  prized 
(  Prosp.  Alpin.  Hist.  nut.  .fig.  iv,  9).    They  are 
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made  the  symlxri  of  female  lieauty  (Cant,  ii,  9, 17 ;  viii, 
1-1)  by  Oritntul*  (Seth,  ad  ben  Zohitir,  p.  1*8  sq. ;  Dop- 
kc,  Cttmment.  z.  f/o/u  tl.  p.  97 ;  Koseumuller,  Morgrnl. 
iv,  129).  See  Thomson,  Ixtnd  and  Rook,  i,  251  sq. : 
Kelly's  Syria,  p.  38  »q.    Sec  A.ntklopk  ; 


Ariel  (GauUa  Araliea). 

Gazer  (2  Sam.  v,  25;  1  Chron.  xiv,  1C).  S- 
Grzf.r. 

Gaze'ra,  the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

1.  (rd  I  u'C»;pa  v.r.  rdntjna, Vulg.  Gazer>m,  Gazara),  , 
the  t»wn  of  Palestine  (1  Mace,  iv,  15;  vii,  45),  else- | 
where  called  Gazara  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Ka£«od  v.  r.  Fusijoa,  ^*M'K-  G*'*0,  one  of  the 
Temple-servants  whose  "sons'  returned  from  Baby-  ! 
Ion  (1  Esdr.  v,  31);  evidently  the  Gazzam  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  text  (Kzra  ii,  48). 

Oazet  (Latinised  Gaz^ut),  Gviuj^vuk,  a  French  | 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Ar- 
ras in  1554,  and  died  in  the  same  city  Aug.  25,  IC11. 
He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Lou- . 
vain,  quitting  that  position  about  1580.    He  was  also 
canon  of  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  IVter  of  Are,  and 
subsequently  curt  of  the  parish  of  St.  Marie  Madeleine  . 
of  Arras,    (iazet  was  an  ardent  student,  especially  of 
hagiography,  but  is  by  some  regarded  us  credulous  and 
inexact  in  giving  the  results  of  his  investigation*, 
though  the  Flemish  historians  and  litterateurs, ■  who  j 
have  treated  of  his  epoch,  bestow  high  praise  upon  ' 
him.    His  most  noted  work,  the  Ecclesiastical  His- I 
tory  of  the  Low  Countries,  published  after  his  death 
under  the  care  of  his  nephew,  G.  Mnntcarrt,  contains 
much  of  the  material  found  in  his  other  writings  far- 
ing on  the  subject,  only  recast  to  suit  it.    Among  his 
works  are,  tlitUnre  de  la  tie,  mort,  ]»i*ri  n  et  miracle*  j 
de*  Saints  desqml*  t  KgH*e  eatholique  fait  file  et  me. 
•noire,  etc.  (t.  i.  Arras,  1584,  12mo ;  t.  ii,  Rouen,  1605, 
Jess  carefully  printed  than  the  i ;  a  2d  edit.  Kouen,  1619, 
4to): — Magdtili*.  tragadia  Sacra  (Douay,  15*9,  **vo) : 
—  l.a  Somme  de*  Picket  ft  le  rrm*dr  d'iceux,  etc.  (ibid. 
1592, 8vo) ■.—llyvmorum  I.ibri  teptem  in  Chritti  Jem  etc. 
gloriam  (ib.  1592,  »m.  4to ;  the  p«iem«  of  Kohcrt  Ohrize, 
with  epistolary  dedication  and  latidntory  vcrseO : — 
I.'Ordre  et  Suit*  de*  Eresque*  et  .4  rchereetpte*  i/e  Cam- 
bray,  etc.  (ibid.  1597,  12mn): — Thnnur.  precirm  et  Lu 
tnniar.  Script.  Sacra-,  etc.  (ibid.  1602.  IHmo)  -.—Idiota  de  ; 
Vita  et  MorUnu  Religiosorvm,  etc.  (ibid.  1606,  ISino)  | 
Tableaux  Sacr*z  de  la  Gaule  frig.  etc.  (ibid.  1610,  8vo, 
of  which  the  liiblioth.  Sacrte  forms  the  second  rarti: 
■ — lirieve  hint,  de  la  sacree  Munne,  et  de  la  M-tinte  t  hnn- 
delle,  etc.  (ibid.  161\  lCmo;  new  editions  1625,  1682. 
1710,  1738,  Arras,  12mo):_ and  the  following  posthu 
mous  works  :  Ia*  Vv*  de*  Saint*,  aire  de*  fjhorUtiion* 
Morales  (Kheims,  1613,  2  vols.  8vo)  -—liUtaire  arleti- 
antique  de*  Pay*-llit*.  etc.  (Arras  an<l  Valenciennes, 
1614, 4to) :— U  Consolateur  de*  Ames  Scrupuleuses,  etc.  . 


(Arras,  1C17,  18mo): — Let  Regies  et  Constitution*  de* 
Ordrr*  reformi*,  etc.  (ibid.  1623. 18mo).  Gazet  wrote 
also  Le  Strre  Han.;uet  :— Exercise*  epiiiluelt,  with  l.itn- 
nie*  pour  toute  la  semuiue,  and  some  ascetic  tract",  pour 
la  consolation  et  inttruclion  du  pcttplt  Chrettien.—  lloefcr, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xix,  781-784. 

Ga'zez  (Heb.  Gaiez',  TU,  shearer;  Sept.  rtZovi), 
the  name  of  two  men,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
identical. 

1.  A  "son"  of  Caleb  (son  of  Hezron,  son  of  Judah) 
by  his  concubine  Ephah  (1  Chron.  ii,  46).  B.C.  cir. 
1856. 

2.  A  grandson  of  the  same  Caleb,  through  another 
..f  his  sons  Haran  (1  Chron.  ii,  46).    B.C.  po*t  1856. 

Ga'zlte  (Heb.  in  the  plur.  with  the  art.  ka-Atza- 
fhim',  C*r:rn  ;  Sept.oi  FaCatoi,  Vulgate  Pkiluthihn 

A.  V.  "the  Gazites"),  the  designation  (Judg.  xvi,  2) 
<>f  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (q.  v.) ;  cUewherc  rendered 

'Gazathitcs"  (q.  v.). 

Gaz'zam  (Heb.  Gazzam',  tJS,  devouring  [comp. 
Iajcust],  or  [Fiirst]  swaggerer;  Sept.  ViZfft  and  Fiy- 
~<«'/i,Vulg.  Gaznm  and  Geztm),  the  progenitor  of  one  of 
the  faniilk-s  of  Nethinim  that  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zcrubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  61). 

B.  C.  ant*  536. 

Geb.    See  Locust. 

Ge'ba,  the  name  of  at  least  two  places  in  Central 
Palestine. 

1.  (Heb.  Ge'ba,  "25,  often  with  the  art.  i.  e.  the  hill , 
in  pause  i{Ga'ba,"  TZi,  Josh,  xviii,  24;  Ezra  ii,  2C; 
Neh.  vii,  80;  yet  this  form  is  also  Anglicized  "Ge- 
ba"  in  2  Sam.  v,  25;  2  Kings  xxiii,  8;  Neh.  xi,  31), 
a  city  of  Benjamin  with  "  villages"  (Josh,  xviii,  24  ; 
on  its  settlement,  see  1  Chron.  viii.  6),  hence  more  fullv 
"  Geba  of  Benjamin  ' (1  Kings  xv,  22;  1  Sam.  xiii,  16 
[Josepbus  Gibeon,  Vufiawv,  Ant.  vi,6,  n.  ;  for  which, 
pcrha[e,  compare  1  Chron.  viii,  29 ;  ix,  35).  situated  on 
the  northern  Iwrder  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  8;  Zech.  xiv,  10),  near  to  Gibeah,  apparently 
towards  the  east  or  north-ea.«t  (  Isa.  x,  29;  Josh,  xviii, 
24. 28).  It  is  often  asserted  that  Gtba  and  GibeaA  were 
names  of  the  same  place  ;  the  A.  V.  in  at  least  1  Sam. 
xiii,  15,  16,  confounds  them  ;  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  ren- 
der both  indifferently  ly  Vafiaa  and  t.abaa;  and  in 
two  passages  (Judg.  xx,  10,33)  the  same  error  has  crept 
into  the  original.  Schwarz's  identification  of  these 
places  iPhyt.  Jiescrip.  of  Palest,  p.  182)  is  full  of  errors 
in  locality.  The  two  names  are  indeed  only  mascu- 
line and  feminine  forms  of  the  same  word,  signifving 
"hill ;"  but  that  they  were  two  different  places  is* evi- 
dent from  Josh,  xviii,  24,  compare  28;  1  Sam.  xiii,  2, 
compare  3;  Isa.  x,  29.  In  2  Sam.  xx,  8,  the  name 
"Geba"  stands  erroneously  for  Giueox  (compare  1 
Chron.  xiv.  16).  Gel  a,  with  its  "suburbs,"  was  as- 
signed to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  17;  1  Chron.  vi,  CO). 
The  Philistines  were  smitten  from  Geba  unto  Gazer  by 
David  (2  Sam.  v,  25).  As  it  lay  on  the  frontiers  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  Asa  rebuilt  (ieba  and  Mizpah  with 
the  stones  of  liamah  (1  Kings  xv,  22;  2  Chron.  xvi. 
«).  "  From  Geba  (in  the  north)  to  Beersheba"  (in  the 
south)  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8)  cxpn-<sed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judab,  just  as  "from  Dan 
to  Beershelin"  expressed  the  whole  length  of  Palestine. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  Geba  (Gaba) 
and  Kamah  are  coupled  in  Neh.  vii.  30,  that  they  were 
very  nei.r  each  other,  fteland  (Pahett.  p.  802)  thinks 
it  the  Gtbatk  (rz*5)  or  Gibbethon  ("prr*;)  mentioned 
by  Talmudicnl  writers  in  connection  with  Antipatris 
(comp.  2  Sam.  v,  25).  During  the  wars  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  rei(»n  of  Saul,  (Ieba  was  held  as  a  garrison 
by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii,  3),  but  they  were  eject- 
ed by  Jonathan,  a  feat  which,  while  it  added  greatly 
to  his  renown,  exasperated  them  to  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing invasion.  Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it  re- 
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ferred  to  in  defining  the  position  ofthetxvoTocks  which  |  cia,  34  c  7'  X.  latitude,  35°  42'  E.  longitude,  on  the 
stood  in  th«  ravine  Itclow  the  garrison  of  Michmash,  !  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  under  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and  Michmash  (See  a  passage  from  Lucian,  quoted  by  Helund,  I'alrtst. 
on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv,  6:  the  A.  V. 1  p.  269.)  "  The  land  of  the  Gildites,"  with  "all  Leb- 
hus  here  Gilwah).  Exactly  in  accordance  with  this  is  anon,"  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites  by  the  original 
the  position  of  the  modern  village  of  Jeba,  which  stands  appointment  (.Josh,  xiii,  5) ;  but  it  docs  "not  seem  that 
picturesquely  on  the  top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  they  ever  possessed  themselves  of  it.  Gebal  was  call- 
the  very  adge  of  the  great  wacly  Suweinit,  looking  ed  Hyllm  (Hi'ijAor,  sometimes  Bi)iAor)  by  the  Greeks, 
northwards  to  the  opposite  village,  which  also  retains  and  so  the  Sept.  has  it  in  one  passage.  It  was  an  im- 
its  old  name  of  Mukhmas.  (See  Stanley,  Palest,  p.  210,  |>ortant  place,  and  celebrated  for  the  birth  and  wor- 
4*9 ;  Porter,  Hand-book  for  Syri  /,  p.  216.)  The  names,  ship  of  Adonis,  the  Syrian  Tammuz.  Pliny  and  other 
and  the  agreement  of  the  situation  with  tin  require-  Human  authors  call  it  G abate  (l/isl.  Nat.  v.  20).  The 
nients  of  the  story  of  Jonathan,  make  the  identification  Gihlitcs,  or  Byblians,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
all  but  certain ;  but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  in  the  arts  of  stone-carving  (2  Kings  v,  In)  and  ship- 
list  of  Benjumitc  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian  army  calking  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9);  but.  according  to  Strubo, 
on  their  road  through  the  country  southward  to  Jeru-  their  industry  suffered  greatly  from  the  robbers  infest- 
salem,  which  we  have  in  Isa.  x,  28  32,  w  here  the  mi- '  ing  the  sides  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not  only 
nute  details — the  stop[>age  of  the  he.ivy  baggage  (A.  :  destroyed  the  strongholds  from  whence  these  pest*  is- 
V.  "carriages"),  which  could  not  be  got  across  the  sued,  but  freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant  (Straho.  xvi.  2, 
broken  ground  of  the  wady  at  Michmash  ;  then  the  I  18).  Some  have  confounded  Gehal,  or  Byblus,  with 
passage  of  the  ravine  by  the  lighter  portion  of  the  |  the  Cabala  of  Stralw,  just  below  Laodicea,  and  consc- 
armv,  and  the  subsequent  bivouac  ("lodging,"  yb"2  i  quently  many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruins  and  site 
=  rest  for  the  night)  at  del*  on  the  opposite  side-  !  of  *h[ch,  ««••»  **lfi'*n  ™  K?*^1*  de' 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  spot,  j  9CT|bed  by  Maundrell  (harly  Travellers  in  Palestine,  by 
Standing  as  it  does  on  the  south  bank  of  this  impor. 1  ^  ri«ht>  P-  390-  By  Moroni  {Ihzxon.  Act*,.)  they 
tant  wady-one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features  ! are  accurately  distinguished  under  their  respective 


of  this  j>art  of  the  country— the  mention  of  Gcba  as 
the  northern  lioundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  very 
significant.  Thus  commanding  the  pass,  its  fortifica- 
tion by  Asa  (I  Kings  xv.  22;  2  Citron,  xvi,  6)  is  also 
quite  intelligible.  It  continues  to  lie  named  with  Mich- 
mash  to  the  very  last  (Seh.  xi.  31).  Gcba  is  proliably 
Intended  by  the  "  Gilwuh-in-the-tlcld"  of  Judg.  xx,  3], 
to  which  its  position  is  very  applicable.  The  "fields" 
are  mentioned  again  as  late  as  Seh.  xii,  29.  The  town 
was  occupied  by  the  Bcnjamitea  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  ii,  26).  It  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomtulicim,  s.  v.  Vajiai,  Gabe ; 
com  p.  Reland,  Pattest,  p.  708).  The  village  of  Jelia  is 
small,  and  is  half  in  ruins.  Among  these  are  occa- 
sionally seen  large  hewn  stones  indicating  antiquitv 


names.  Finally,  Bytdus  became  a  Christian  see  in  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch,  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Tyre  (Keland,  PaLett.  p.  214  sq.).  It  shared 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  in  these  parts ; 
and  even  now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It 
is  called  JebaU  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old 
Biblical  name.  It  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  which  here  approaches 
close  to  the  coast.  It  is  walled  on  the  three  sides  to- 
wards the  land,  and  open  on  the  west  towards  the  »-ca, 
being  perhaps  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Within 
the  wall,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades, 
the  chief  building  is  an  old  castle,  which  has  received 
modern  repairs,  and  is  now  used  us  the  abode  of  ths 
agha  or  commandant.    There  are  three  or  four  open 


There  is  here  the  ruins  of  a  square  tower,  almost  f  awX  ,oft>'  building*  belonging  to  the  chief  r«.plc  of 
solid,  and  a  small  building  having  the  ap|«araiire  ,he  P,ncc'  n  moMl"°  Wlth  *  low  »nd  an  old 

of  an  ancient  church  (Robinson,  Itutarrhes,  ii,  113;  Miimmle.  church  of  good  mason  ry ;  but  the  houses 
Bib.  Sac.  1814,  i,  598-002;  Lai.  Researches,  p.  o^). ;  «pncrally  are  of  poor  construction,  and  nearly  half  the 

space  within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  the  garden* 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  population  i*  estimated  at 
000,  none  of  whetn  are  Jews  (MaundrcU's  Journey,  p. 
•15;  Burckhardt's  Syria,  p.  1K0 ;  But  kingham's  Arab 


See  Gibkah, 

2.  The  Gei>a  (Vaifini  v.  r.  Trti/Wi)  l>etween  which 
and  Scythopolis '(therefore  S.  of  Mount  Gilboa)  Hol- 
ofrrnea  is  said  to  have  made  his  encampment  (Judith, 
iii.  10),  must  be  t\\*  Jrba  mi  the  rojd  between  Samaria 
and  Jenin,  about  4a'  S.  of  Sanur  (Van  de  Velde,  Nar- 
raJ.  i,  307).  with  evident  traces  of  antiquitv  (Wilson. 
Lands  nf  Hil>U,  ii,  84  ;  Robinson.  L  440  .  The  Vulg. 
strangely  renders  mil  ad  IdunutM  in  terram  Gahba. 


Tribes,  p.  4d.» ;  Pococke,  Travis,  ii,  !>8  ;  Wilson,  hinds 
of  liible,  ii,  40).  Its  antiquity  is  otto-ted  by  multi- 
tudes of  granite  columns  which  are  built  into  tin-  walls 
and  castles,  choke  up  the  small  harbor,  and  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  fields.  The  substructions  of  the  old 
castle  are  of  levelled  masonry,  and  some  of  the  stones 
'bal  (kindred  with  the  Arabic  Jrbel,  a  m>nm-  are  nearly  twenty  feet  long.  Beautiful  sarcophagi  are 
fain),  the  nam-  of  two  places  in  Palestine  (although  frequently  dug  out  of  the  ruins.  The  columns  are  of 
some  regard  them  as  one.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  63),  l>oth  i  the  Grecian  style,  like  those  of  the  other  cities  of  an- 
dnnbtless  so  called  as  being  situated  in  a  mountainous  cient  Phoenicia  (HVAiotheca  Sacra,  1818,  p.  7).  See 
region.     The  root  is  the  Heb.  h^i,  gibil',  to  tuist;'  Bvm.us. 

whence  ^Zi,  a  line  or  natural  boundary,  such  as!  2.  (Heb.  Gebal',  523,  Sept.  Ttfid\.  Vulg.  Cebal; 
mountain  ranges  usually  form.    There  seems  also  to  Psa-  lxxxiii,  7),  a  district,  or  perhaps  sovereignty, 

have  been  an  orthography  325,  Go'bel  (IMA A.  Euseb.  I  fouth  «f  Juf,*«. in  l,,e  land  of  Edom.  Gebal  signify- 
ing a  mountain,  apparently  belongs  not  to  the  most 
ancient  times,  as  it  does  not  occur  when  the  Israelites 
were  actually  in  this  quarter,  but  is  first  found  in  INa. 
Ixxxiii,  which  was  probably  written  in  the  time  of.lv 


(hmmasi.  s.  v.  Bi'-ifVor;  comp.  Alcohil*.  i.  e.  ELGnltel, 
of  the  Peutinger  tables),  whence  Gobolites  —  Sobal. 
The  GabUin  (*32»)  in  the  Mishna,  along  with  Galilee 
(Sat/ih,  fol.  49,  6),  arose  out  of  the  or  Janlan, 

which  is  considered  as  the  eastern  border  of  Galilee 
(Josephua,  War,  iv,  1,  1). 

1.  (Heb.  Cebal',  53B;  Sept.  Bi/ftioi,  Vulg.  Giblii. 
Ezek.  xxvii,  9),  better  known  from  the  (Jen tile  form 
Gtni.iTES  (^934,  Sept.  ra/JAi.Vulg.  omits,  Josh,  xiii, 


hoshaphat.  That  king  had,  in  the  beginning  of  bis 
reign,  humbled  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (1  Chron. 
xvii.  9, 10),  and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  Ahab 
against  the  Syrians  (ib.  ch.  xviii).  Now,  according  to 
the  poetic  language  of  the  Psalmist,  there  were  symp- 
toms of  a  general  rising  agiinst  him:  on  the  s..mh, 
l»esides  these  Ce'-nlitt-s,  tho  other  Ednmites,  the  Isli- 
maelites,  and  the  Hagnrenes ;  on  the  south-east.  Moab 


5 ;  plur.  C"^-J,  Sept.  ri/4Xioi,  Vulg.  Gib'ii,  Auth. 

VeTS.  "  utone-sqiiarers,"  1  Kings  v,  18  f">2]),  the  in-  i  and  Amnion ;  along  the  whole  line  of  the  south-west 
of  the  city  and  district  of  Gebal,  in  Phceni- ;  coast  (and,  with  Jehoehapbat's  maritime  projects,  thi* 
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would  naturally  disturb  him  most ;  see  2  Chron.  xx,  |  (Palest,  p.  131)  identifies  it  with  the  Gob  of  2  Sam.  xxi, 
86),  the  Amalf  kites,  Philistines,  and  Phoenicians,  or  18) ;  but  both  these  are  at  variance  with  the  order  of 
inhabitants  of  Tyre ;  with  the  aid  and  comfort  even  the  places  named  by  the  prophet.  The  associated  lo* 
of  Aasur,  i.  e.  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  from  the  |  tali  ties  require  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
more  distant  north.  The  country  south  of  the  Dead  present  El-Isawiyth,  a  little  village  in  a  valley  near 
Sea,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor,  or  great  Jordan  val-  the  road  leading  N.E.  from  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  Rt- 
lcy,  bears  the  same  name  (Jebal)  at  the  present  day  1  starches,  ii,  108).  See  Nob.  It  prolwbly  derived  its 
(Burckbardt,  p.  401  sq.),  and  is  doubtless  the  same  as  j  ncb.  name  from  the  vicinity  of  excavations  (0*28n  = 
the  Gelxil  of  Scripture,  the  Gtbalitts  (or,  rather,  Gobo-  Ae  ^Uehes;  comp.  2  Kings  iii,  16). 
litis)  of  Josephus  (iVoAIr.c,  Ant.  ii,  1,  2;  iii,  2,  1;  '     ,      *  '    w  , 

Vu>iu\lrai,  Ant.  ix,  !>,  1),  and  the  GebaUn*  of  the  Ko-  Gedah  ah  (Heb.  Grdalynh  ,  M?^,  made  gnat  liy 
mans  (Euscb.  and  Steph.  Byz.  have  ViirfaXa,  -Aiji'i/ ,  Jehovah,  Ezra  x,  18;  Jer.  xl,  5,  8;  xli,  16;  Zeph.  i,  1 ; 
Vitia\a.'-\nt>ii).    Josephus  says,  indeed,  that  the  sons  !  elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  or  full  form  Gedalya'hu, 


3!"P5na  ;  Sept.  usually  YoloXia,  Vulgate  Godoliu),  the 
name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  son  and  second  assistant  of  Jeduthun  in  the 
i  Lcvitical  choir  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  David  (1 

Chron.  xxv,  3, 9).    B.C.  1013. 

2.  The  (son  of  Amariah  and  father  of  Cusht)  grand- 
father of  the  prophet  Zephaniab  (Zeph.  i,  1).  B.C. 
ante  635. 

3.  Son  of  Pashnr,  and  one  of  the  Jewish  nobles 
who  conspired  to  accuse  and  imprison  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxviii,  1).   B.C.  589. 

4.  The  son  of  Ahikam  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer. 
xxvi,  24),  and  grandson  of  Shaphan,  the  secrctury  of 
king  .Insiah.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
B.C.  588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judssa,  leav- 
ing Gedaliah  with  a  Chalda-an  guard  (Jer.  xl,  6)  at 
Mizpah,  a  strong  (1  Kings  xv,  22)  town,  six  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern,  as  tributary  (Josephus, 
Ant,  x,  9,  1)  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  vine-dressers 
and  husbandmen  (Jer.  Iii,  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captivity.  He  was  probably  of  the  number  of  those  who 
left  the  city  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet,  justly  de- 
spairing of  the  successful  defence  of  a  place  which  God 
had  abandoned.  Gcdaluh  had  inherited  his  father's 
respect  for  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xl,  6  sq.),  and  was,  more- 
over, enjoined  by  Nehuzaradan  to  look  to  his  safety 
and  welfare.    Gedaliah  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 


of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau,  settled  in  that  part  of  lduma»a 
which  was  culled  Gelttlitis,  and  that  denominated 
from  Amalek  Amalekitis:  "For  Idumwu,"  he  adds, 
4i  was  the  name  of  a  large  country,  which  in  its  sev- 
eral parts  retained  the  names  of  its  peculiar  inhabit- 
ants'' (Ant.  ii,  2, 1).  We  may  therefore  tike  Gebal 
as  the  name  of  the  northernmost  portion  of  Idumaai, 
which  was  nearest  to  Palestine.  In  Judith  iii,  1,  Lat. 
Vers.,  and  also  in  the  writings  of  the  Crusaders,  it  is 
culled  Syria  Sobal  (q.  v.).  The  Jerusalem  Targtan 
generally  reads  Mount  Gablah  (nb"5T  8t"i*U)  instead 
of  Mount  Seir;  so  also  the  Samar.  in  Deut.  xxxii,  2. 
Seir,  however,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Edom,  where- 
as Gebal  was  only  a  part  of  it.  (Sec  Keland,  Ptdint. 
p.  84 ;  Michaelis,"  Suppltm.  i,  2«1  sq. ;  Robinson,  Re- 
seat chts,  ii,  552.)    Sec  Iiu  m.ka. 

Gebalend.    See  Gkhai,  2. 
Gebath.    See  Gkba,  I. 

Ge'ber  (  Heb.  id.  "CJ,  a  valiant  man,  as  often : 
Sept.  Vdfinp,  Josephus  Pfl/3{ipnc,  Ant.  viii,  2,  8), 
the  son  of  Uri,  and  one  of  Solomon's  purveyors,  hav- 
ing sole  ( i.  e.  supreme )  jurisdiction  (  2**23  )  over 
Gilead  (1  Kings  iv,  19);  from  which  fact  he  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  Bkx-Gkbkk  (''son  of  Gebcr") 
mentioned  in  ver.  13  as  having  charge  of  the  same 
region,  unless,  indeed,  the  latter  were  a  depntv  or  , 

assistant  to  his  father.  B.C.  1013.  See  also  Lz'ios-  j  thr  (,!^cu,t, P°.st  hc  h,ftd  to  J" ;  ™rt  hc  ^°^A'  **  the 
Gkbkic  '  Pnnc,P'e  °*  "w  conduct,  that  submission  to  existing 

Oebelin.    See  Court,  Axtoinr.  J  circumstances  which  was  requisite  in  one  who  Le- 

,  .      .  _  , , .  ,       rr,  .  i  lieved  that  Jtidah  had,  according  to  the  dn-lared  will 

Oebhard.TRcr„sK«,archbIshopof  Cologne,  was  ,of  ^  ^  „n(f  ptm,s,|w|  fwr  ^  in_ 

iquities,  and  who  yet  believed  that  his  loving  kindnesa 
had  not  utterly  departed  from  her.  He  established  the 
scat  of  his  melancholy  government  at  Mizpah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  there  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
fled  at  the  advance  of  the  Chalda'an  armies,  or  when 
the  troops  of  Zedckiah  were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  quitting  their  retreats,  l>egnn  to  gather  around 
him.  Gedaliah  wisely  counselled  them  to  submission 
and  quietness ;  and  he  promised,  on  that  condition,  to 
insure  them  the  undisturl>ed  enjoyment  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  of  the  produce  of  the  ground.  In  this 
hope  the  labors  of  the  field  were  resumed,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary returns  of  that  season  secured  as  if  special- 
i  ly  given  to  repair  the  recent  injuries  of  war.  Jere- 
!  miah  joined  Gedaliah ;  and  Mizpah  became  the  resort 
of  .lews  from  various  quarters  (Jer.  xl,  6,  11).  many  of 
whom,  as  might  be  expected  ut  the  end  of  a  long  war, 
were  in  a  demoralized  state,  unrestrained  by  religion, 
patriotism,  or  prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  char- 
acter of  Gedaliah  (Joseph  Ant.  x,  9. 1  and  8),  his  he- 
reditary piety  (RosenmOllcr  on  Jer.  xxvi,  24),  the  pros- 
perity of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xlx  12),  the  reverence 
which  revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the 
ruined  Temple  (xli,  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldean  conquer- 
ors, whose  officer  he  was — all  proved  insufficient  to  se- 


ller n  at  Waldburg  Nov.  10,  1547;  was  made  preben- 
dary of  Augsburg  in  15'>2,  of  Strasburg  in  15<i7.  of  Co- 
logne in  1570,  ami  in  1577  elector  and  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  In  15N2  he  became  a  Protestant,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  married  the  countess  Agnes  von 
Mansfcld.  He  proclaimed  unrestricted  religious  1U>- 
erty,  and  intended  to  convert  his  spiritual  into  a  tem- 
poral electorate.  His  plan  was  highly  approved  by 
the  |»eople  and  the  nobility,  but  the  cathedral  chapter 
opposed  it  with  all  its  min'bt.  The  pope  fulminated  n 
ban  acainst  him,  and  the  emperor,  Rudolph  1 1,  declared 
him  deposed.  The  Protestant  princes  ultimately  de- 
serted him,  and  the  newly-elected  archbishop,  duke  Er- 
nest of  Bavaria,  overcame  him  by  force  of  arms  (1584). 
He  fled  to  Holland,  but  not  receiving  any  help  there, 
he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  vainly  solicited  the 
assistance  of  the  Protestant  princes,  as  well  as  peti- 
tioned queen  Elizabeth  of  England  for  aid  in  regaining 
his  bishopric ;  he  finally  retired  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  officiated  as>  dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  died  Mav 
21.  lfiOl.  See  Kohler,  De  actis  etfatU  Grbhar.ii  (Altd. 
1723) ;  Barthold,  in  Raumers  Historisches  Tatchenbnch 
(18-10) ;  Pierer,  Universal- f^eritrm,  s.  v. 

Oe'bim  (Heb.  Getam',  Z'Zi,  rislrrnt  [as  in  Jer. 
xiv,  3,  "pits"],  or  locusts  fas  in  Isa.  xxxiii, 4];  Sept 


Pi;3/3mc,  Vulg.  Gabim),  a  small  place  a  short  distance  eure  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Baalis,  king 
north  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  between  Madmennh  and  of  Ammon,  anil  the  domestic  ambition  of  Ishmael,  a 
Nob,  Isa.  x,  31,  where  lis  inhabitants  are  prophetically  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (Joseph.  A nt.  x, 
described  as  fleeing  at  the  approach  of  the  invading  9,  3).  This  man' came  to' Mizpah  with  a  secret  pur. 
Assyrian  army.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  I  pose  to  destroy  Gedaliah.  Gedaliah,  generously  re* 
VtAtva,  Gebin)  identify  it  with  "Geba.  a  village  tive  fusing  to  Iwlieve  a  friendly  warning  which  he  received 


miles  from  Guphna  towards  Nvopolis;"  and  Schwarz  !  of  the  intended 


,  was  murdered,  with  bis 
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Jewish  and  Chaldean  followers,  two  months  after  his 
appointment.  After  his  death,  which  U  still  commem- 
orated in  the  Jewish  Calendar  (Prideaux,  Contusion, 
anno  i>88,  and  Zech.  vii,  19)  as  a  national  calamity,  the 
Jews,  in  their  native  land,  anticipating  the  resentment 
of  the  king  of  Itahylon,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many, 
forcing  Jeremiah  to  accompany  them,  tied  to  Egypt 
uuiler  Johanan.  By  this  senes  of  tragical  events 
the  utter  ruin  of  Jiuhc«  was  consummated  (2  Kings 
xxv,  22  2G;  Jcr.  xxxix,  14;  xli,  18).  See  Jkkk- 
miaii. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Joshua,  and  one  of  the  priests 
who  divorced  their  heathen  wive*  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  x,  18).  B.C.  4&8. 

GebiroL    See  in*  Gkiurou 

Geddes,  Alexander,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  Wn  in  1737,  at  Arradowl,  Banffrdiirc,  Scotland. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Scotch  College  in  Paris, 
and,  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  officiated  at  va- 
rious ctnipels  till  1782,  when  he  desisted  entirely  from 
clerical  functions.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged 
on  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  Lord  Petre  allowed  him  a  pension  of  X'JOO  a  year 
to  enable  him  to  carry  it  into  effect.  "The  prospectus, 
which  contained  an  account  of  his  plan,  was  published 
in  1786 ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  bish- 
op of  London,  containing  '  Queries,  doubts,  and  diffi- 
culties relative  to  a  vernacular  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,'  by  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and  by  n  'Gen- 
eral Answer  to  the  queries,  counsels,  and  criticisms' 
which  his  prospectus  and  specimens  had  called  forth. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  17»2  that  the  first  volume  of 
the  translation  was  published  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  Sacred  by  the  Jew* 
ani  Christians,  otherwise  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  an  I 
AVf  C<fenants,faithf ally  transltt'dfrom  corrected  tracts 
of  the  originals,  vith  carious  reading;  rxpLiniitory  notes, 
and  critical  remark*:  The  second,  which  contained 
the  translation  to  the  end  of  the  historical  l»ooks,  ap- 
peared in  17i>3 ;  and  the  third,  which  contained  his 
critical  remarks  upon  the  Pentateuch,  in  1800.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  was  never  finished;  ho  was 
employed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  a  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  which  he  had  finished  as  far  as  the  118th 
Psalm,  and  which  was  published  in  1807."  In  1800 
he  published  Critical  Remark*  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(Lmd.  4to).  He  died  Feb.  26, 1802.  A  Memoir  of  his 
life  ami  Writing*,  by  Dr.  John  Mason  Goode,  appear- 
ed in  1803  (Lon'r|on,  8vo).  Sec  Graves,  On  the  Penta- 
teuch British  Critic,  vols.  iv.  xix,  xx ;  English  Cyclop. ; 
Cotton,  llheims  and  Hvuay.  Oxford,  1861. 

Geddes,  Janet,  "known  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history  as  *  Jenny  Geddes,'  has  had  her  name  trans- 
mitted aa  the  person  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  re- 
acting the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy,  or  Service-book. 
Into  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1637.  The  circum- 
stances were  these.  Sunday,  23d  July,  lfi.17,  was  the 
day  fixed  for  this  innovation,  so  obnoxious  to  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians,  and  an  immense  crowd  filled  the 
High  Church  of  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  dean  of  Edinburgh  beginning  to  rend, 
his  voice  was  lost  in  a  tumultuous  shout,  and  an  old 
woman,  said  to  have  Wn  one  Jenny  Geddes,  who  kept 
m  green-still  in  the  High  Street,  bawling  out,  'Villain ! 
dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug'  (that  is,  ear),  launched 
her  stool  at  the  dean's  head.  Universal  confusion  en- 
sued, and  the  dean,  throwing  off  his  surplice,  fled,  to 
save  his  life.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  on  attempt- 
ing to  appease  the  storm,  was  assailed  by  a  volley  of 
sticks,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  accompanied  by  cries 
•nd  threats  that  effectually  silenced  him.  This  tumult 
proved  the  death-blow  of  the  liturgy  in  Scotland.  It 
has  been  doubted,  however,  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
person  as  Jenny  Geddes.  In  175fi,  a  citizen  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  name  of  Robert  Mem  (who  died  in  177C), 
known  for  his  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his 


native  city,  puhlished  a  tract  colled  The  Cross  ft'-mored, 
I*relacy  and  Patronage  Disproved,  etc.,  in  which  be 
claims  the  exploit  of  Jcnuy  G.  for  his  great-grand- 
mother,  'the  worthy  Barbara  Hamilton,  spouse  to  John 
Mein,  merchant  and  postmaster  in  Edinburgh,  who, 
in  the  year  1637,  spoke  openly  in  the  church  at  Edin- 
burgh against  archbishop  Laud's  new  Service-lwok,  at 
its  first  reading  there,  which  stop|«d  their  proceed- 
ings, and  dismissed  their  meeting,  so  that  it  never  ob- 
tained in  our  Church  to  this  day.'  In  the  obituary  no- 
tice of  Robert  Mein,  Weekly  Map/zinc,  vol.  xxxix,  and 
Scots  Mar'izine,  vol.  xxxvi  (177G),  this  Barbara  Ham- 
ilton is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Hamil- 
tons  of  Banlowie,  'but  was  better  known  in  our  his- 
tory by  the  name  of  Jenny  Geddes,  though  called  so 
erroneously.'  Jenny  Geddes's  famous  stool  is  said  to 
have  lieeti  burned  by  herself  in  the  bonfires  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh  ut  the  Restoration,  and  what  has 
lieen  called  hers  in  the  Museum  of  tbe  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries at  Edinburgh  has  no  claim  to  that  name  l>e- 
yond  gratuitous  conjecture.  See  Proceedings  of  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  179, 
180." 

Geddes,  Michael,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, was  l>orn  in  Scotland,  and  in  1678  was  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Lisbon.  In  1680 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  l>cfore  the  court  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  judges  received  him  at  first  with  great 
affectation  of  civility  and  courtesy,  desiring  hlin  to  sit 
down  and  to  lie  covered  before  they  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine him.  After  this  ceremony  was  over,  they  stern- 
ly asked  him  how  be  dared  to  preach  or  exercise  his 
function  in  that  city  ?  He  answered  that  he  enjoyed 
that  liberty  by  virtue  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  England;  that  it 
was  a  privilege  which  had  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  he  had  resided  at  Lisbon  for  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  served  the  English  factory 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  as  many  others  had  clone 
licfore  him.  To  these  declarations  they  falsely  replied 
that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  till  lately  that  any 
such  liberty  hud  been  assumed,  and  that  if  they  had 
known  it  they  would  never  havo  suffered  it.  They 
strictly  forbade  him  to  minister  any  more  to  his  con- 
gregation: and,  after  threatening  him  with  vengeance 
if  he  should  disobey,  dismissed  him.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  encouraged  to  take  this  step  by  the  Roman- 
ist party  in  England.  Upon  this  interdiction,  letters 
of  complaint  were  addressed  by  the  factory  to  the  bish- 
op of  Ixtndon  ;  but  as  they  did  not  reach  England  be- 
fore the  suspension  of  his  lordship,  all  hopes  of  speedy 
redress  were  lost.  Geddes  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  the  beginning  of  1688.  He  was  soon  made  LL.D. 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  Sarum  bv  bishop  Burnet.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Church  of  MaLibar  (Lond.  1694,  8vo):— The  Churdk 
History  of  Ethiopia  (Lond.  1GIMJ,  8vo) :— Miscellaneous 
Tracts  against  Popery  ( Lond.  1730,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  no  Free  Assembly.  He  died  in 
1715.— Birch,  Life  of  Tillotsm;  Hook,  Eccles.  Hiog.  v, 
308. 

Ged'dur  (ric^or'o),  one  of  the  "  Temple  servants" 
or  Nethinim,  whose  "sons"  are  stated  to  have  return- 
ed from  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  30);  evidently  the  Ga- 
iiar  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  47  ;  Nch.  vii,  40). 

Ged'eon  (rdniv,  the  Graecized  form  of  Gideon), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1  The  judge  Gidkox  (q.  v.),  thus  Anglicized  in 
the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi,  32). 

2.  The  son  of  Rcphaim  and  father  of  Ananias, 
among  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Judg.  viii,  1 ;  where, 
however,  many  copies  have  "  Gideon"). 

Ge'der  (Heb.  il.  inj,  Sept.  Vdltn),  a  name  sig- 
nifying a  wall  (e.  g.  of  a  court,  garden,  sheepfuld,  etc., 
Prov.  xxiv,  31;  Ezek.  xlii,  10),  hence  an  incited  or 
fortified  place,  and  thus  the  basis  of  several  name*  of 
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castellated  towns  (e.  g.  Gederah,  Gedor,  Gadara,  Ge- 
aeroth,  etc.);  used  once  only  (Joan,  xii,  13)  In  this 
simple  form  as  that  of  one  of  the  thirty-one  ancient 
royal  towns  of  the  Cunaanites,  whose  king*  were  de- 
feated Ijv  Joshua.  It  is  mentioned  between  Dcbir 
and  Ilormah;  but,  a*  the  localities  in  that  list  are  not 
►trictly  in  geographical  order,  it  may  be  identitied  with 
the  Gkiiok  (<|.  v.)  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv,  58),  and  wiih  the  Bkt>i-gai»kk  (q.  v.)  of  ]  Chron. 
ii,  51.  The  notices  of  Schwarz  (Paled,  p.  86, 10-J)  are 
quite  confused. 

Ged'erah  (Heb.  with  the  orticle  hng-Gedtrah', 
nnntn.  the  fortress  or  sh'ep*t>te  [see  Gkdkk];  Sept. 
IW (/iiu),  a  town  in  the  Shephclah  or  plain  of  Judah 
(Josh,  xt,  36,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Adith.iim 
and  Gederothaim  [q.  v.]).  According  to  Kusebiu*  and 
Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Vuctutu,  Gaddera),  it  was  .-.till 
a  village  (Vuafta,  Gadora)  near  Jerusalem  "around 
the  Terebinth,"  an  expression  which  Itaumur  (P,tla*t. 
p.  ISM)  interprets  of  the  valley  of  Klah  or  the  terebinth 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  1);  although  Kcil  (on  Jcshua,  ad  loc.) 
show.*  that  it  means  the  wood  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron, 
and  iteland  had  pointed  out  that  this  was  in  the  moun- 
tains and  n»t  the  low  lands  of  Judah  (Pattest,  p.  802). 
Van  de  Velde  has  id-ntiricd  the  site  with  that  of 
"  Ghttenth  or  (iktdrrah,  a  village  on  the  south  banks 
of  wady  Surar,  near  the  hi^h  road  from  Kanileh  to 
Ghuz/eh"  (Me.mir,  p.  313);  a  position  exactly  agree- 
ing with  that  of  the  Cedus  (Kiroi'c,  Jen>me  Gedru.'). 
described  by  Eusehius  (Onnnuut.  s.  v.  Vteovp,  Jerome 
Gteihtr)  as  a  very  large  village  ten  miles  from  Dios- 
polis  (Lydda)  towards  Eleuthcropolis  (Beit-Jibrin). 
The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  those  designated  as  Gtder- 
itf*  (q.  v.)  iu  1  Chron.  xxvii,  28  (comp-  i v,  23, "  hedges"). 

Ged'erathite  (Heb.  only  with  the  art.  hag-Gede- 
rathi',  T^-lsn,  as  if  from  Gederah;  Sept.  o  Vatnpu&t 
v.  r.  l\H<fpa3(i/i,Yulg.  Gadtrothitts\  an  epithet  of  Jo- 
aabad  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's  famous  warriors  at  Zik- 
lag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4);  so  called  ns  Itcing  a  native  prob- 
ably of  the  Gei>or  (q.  v.)  of  the  same  passage  (vcr.  7). 

Ged'erite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  harf-Grdni',  *,*"?sn. 
as  If  from  Geder;  Sept.  i>  Viciuptrtir  v.  r.  I'teuip,  Vulg. 
Gedtritei),  un  epithet  of  Baal  hanan,  David's  overseer 
of  olive  and  sycamore  groves  in  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  28);  hence  probably  so  called  ns  Ite- 
ing a  native  of  Gkpkicah  (q.  v.)  in  that  region  (Josh. 
XV,  36). 

Oed'eroth  (Heb.  Gederoth',  r;,-H5,  fortress?*  or 
shefp-cotes  [sec  Gkiiek];  in  Chron.  with  the  nrt. ;  Sept. 
I'nfi/iiw  v.  r.  in  Chron.  ra.\i/o«.etc. :  Vultf.  Cihruth, 
Geiltmth),  a  town  in  the  "valley"  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
41,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Kithlish  and  Beth- 
dagnn);  one  of  those  captured  by  the  Philistines  from 
Ahaz  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  18).  It  cannot  be  identical 
with  the  Gederah  or  Gcdcrothaiin  (q.  v.)  of  Judah 
(which  lay  in  a  different  group),  nor  yet  with  either 
Geder  or  Gedor  (which  were  in  the  mountains).  The 
associated  names  require  a  position  "in  the  actual 
plain  from  north  to  south  between  the  hilly  region  and 
the  Philistine  coast"  (Keil,on  Josh,  ad  loc);  perhaps 
at  the  modern  Beit-Tima,  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's 
Map  as  6  miles  east  of  Ascalon. 

Gederotha'im  Hleh.  Gederotha'yim,  B"r-ina, 

two  folds  [see  Gedkr];  Sept.  omits,  but  some  copies 
translate  «i  iwavXttc  neri/r,  Vulg;ite  Gedrrothttim), 
the  name  of  a  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
36),  mentioned  in  connection  with  Gederah  iq.  v.); 
where,  probably,  instead  of  rendering  the  copulative 
^  "  and,"  we  should  (with  the  margin)  translate  it 
"or,"  since  otherwise  there  would  be  15  instend  of  I  t 
cities  enumerated,  as  stated  in  the  text.  So  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  103),  who,  however,  confound*  it  with  Ge- 
deroth, and  even  with  the  Gazara  (q.  v.)  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha (see  Keland,  Palest,  p.  778). 


Gedi.  Se< 
Gediyah. 


Goat;  Ex-Gedi. 
See  Goat. 


Ge'dor  (Heb.  Gedor',  "n'nj  or  [in  1  Chron.  iv,  4, 
I  18]  it  J,  a  wall  [see  Gbdek)  ;  Sept.  Wtvp,  but  1 
Chron.  viii,  31  I'tJoup,  and  1  Chron.  xii,  7  Vipupa  ; 
;  Vulg.  Gedor),  the  name  of  one  or  tw  o  places,  ami  also 
;  of  a  man. 

1.  An  ancient  citv  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv,  58),  some  of  whose  inhabitants  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  7).  It  was  probably  this  town 
to  which  "  Josabad  the  Getleratkite"  (<\,  v.)  t»elonged  (1 
Chron.  xii,  4);  as  also  "Jcruham  of  Gedor,"  whose 
sons  Joelah  and  Zebadiah  were  among  the  mightv  men 
that  joined  David  in  his  difficulties  at  Ziklag  <  1  Thron. 
xii,  7);  for  it  does  not  appear  that  ull  in  that  list  were 
"Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin"  (compare  the  terms 
"  Haruphite,"  "  Korhite,"  following).  See  Harm'H. 
The  name  has  the  definite  article  to  it  in  this  latter 
passage  ("'"'Sn-'J';).  The  place  was  probably  the 
same  as  the  Gkiiek  (q.  v.)  of  the  ancient  Canaaiiites 
(Josh,  xii,  13).  rebuilt  its  Bktii-Gaoer  (q.  v.)  by  Ha- 
reph  (1  Chron.  ii.  51),  in  conjunction  with  Penuel  (1 
Chron.  iv,  4)  aud  .fered  (1  Chron.  iv,  18).  See  Merep. 
j  It  is  doubtless  the  Gid>yra  of  the  Onomastion,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron.  See  GF.nKRAH.  It  is  very 
doubtful  (sec  liclow)  whether  this  be  the  same  Gedor  in 
whose  fertile  valley  the  Simeonites  found  good  pasture 
for  their  flocks  (1  Chron.  iv,  81»),  yet  Keland  regards 
them  I  oth  as  the  same  (Paltest.  p.  H03).  Dr.  Kohinson, 
travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  came  in  sight  of  a 
place  called  Jrdur,  with  ruins,  on  the  brow  of  a  iiinun- 
'  tain  ridge,  which  he  identities  with  Gedor  (Reset  trrhrs, 
j  ii,  338 ;  also  new  ed.  iii,  2x3).  It  was  also  recognised 
1  by  M.  De  Saulcy  (Sarnttire,  ii.  4.M);  comp.  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  8(i)  and  Wilson  (Lands  of  Bible,  i,  3H">). 
I  2.  The  above-named  place  (1  Chron.  iv,  3!')  was 
i  originally  inhabited  by  Hamitcs,  and  its  fertility  in- 
j  duced  a  predatory  incursion  and  forcible  occupation 
by  a  party  of  Simeonites.  From  this  it  would  seem  to 
have  adjoined  tho  territory  of  Simeon  on  the  south  ; 
and  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sarrtd  lAterature  (July, 
1860,  p.  81H)  suggests  the  solution  that  these  aliorigi- 
nes  were  Philistines,  the  ploce  itself  being  no  other 
than  Gkrar  (by  the  Might  and  frequent  error  in  tran- 
scription of  for  "its,  which  latter  the  Sept.  appears 
tn  have  actually  read).  Ewald  had  already  adopted 
this  emendation  (Gescli.  Itr.  i,  832,  note),  although  the 


term  i 


^3,  wwfo)  elsewhere  applied  to  Genu  (q.  v.)  is 
1  different  from  that  here  used  (St"SH,  the  tallty  ). 

3.  A  chief  of  the  Bcnjamites  (apparently  of  the 
house  of  Gibeon)  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  riii, 
31 ;  ix,  37).    B.C.  686  or  ante. 

j  Gee,  Joshua,  a  Congregntional  minister,  was  born 
at  Boston  in  the  year  lG'w.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1717,  and  was  early  regarded  as  a  young  man 
of  promise.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  as  rol- 
,  league  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  was  ordained  December 
1  IS,  1728,  Cotton  Mather  giving  the  charge.  In  this 
relation  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Geo  distinguished  himself  by  a  vigorous  and  earnest 
defence  of  the  great  Whitiieldinn  revival.  He  cor- 
dially welcomed  Whitfield  to  Boston,  adopted  iu  bis 
own  "church  the  measures  which  Whittield  recommend- 
ed, ond  opposed  the  action  of  a  convention  of  Congre- 
gational ministers  in  1743  which  protested  againtt  his 
doings.  Mr.  Gee  was  an  invalid  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  was  obliged  to  have  an  assistant. 
He  died  May  22,  1748.  He  published  A  Sermon  on 
ihr  Death  nf  Cotton  Mather  (1728') : — Ttcn  Sermons  on 
l.nke  xiii,  24  (172i»)  .—I.HUrto  the  Rrr.  i\ath<tmel  Eelle, 
Moil* rotor  of  the  late  Ci-nrentinn  of  Pastors  at  Boston 
(1743).— Sprague,  AnnnU.  i,  312. 

Geffcken,  Johannes,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1803  at  Ham"  urg.  He 
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in  1829  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  church,  in  his  native 
city,  and  retained  this  posit  inn  until  his  death,  Oct.  2. 
1865.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Semipclagianism  (Gttch. 
dts  Stmiptlnyianiunui  (I iamb.  1826);  on  the  division 
of  the  Decalogue  (tViwr  die  rertchiedene  Einthrilutig 
den  Dehiloyiis,  Hainh.  1838);  on  the  picture  catechism 
of  the  loth  century  (f/rfcr  d.  Hitderk«techi*m,  dtt  15"" 
Jahrhttmkrls,  Leipz.  1855),  and  several  other  works.— 
All»jrm.  Rtul-Encyklop,  a.  v. 

Geguaeslua.  TiMorniurs,  a  leader  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  about  A.D.  700.    About  this  time  "  the  sect  was 
divided  into  two  parties.    The  schism  grew  out  uf  the 
antagonism  betwixt  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  prin- 
ciple.   Gegmesiu*  held  that  spiritual  gifts  were  com- 
municated by  tradition,  and  connected  with  the  regu- 
larity of  succession.    Hut  his  younger  brother,  Theo- 
dore, refused  to  acknowledge  any  such  principle,  main- 
taining that  any  such  outward  mediation  was  unessen- 
tial, and  that  he  had  received  the  Spirit  immediately 
Trom  the  aame  divine  source  with  his  father.  Under 
the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  new  complaints  were 
lodged  against  the  l'auliciaus  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  emperor  ordered  Gcgnosius  to  appear  at  the  capi- 
tal and  undergo  a  trial.    The  examination  was  com- 
mitted to  the  patriarch,  before  whom  Gcgnaesius  con- 
trived to  answer  all  the  questions  proposed  to  him  re- 
specting his  orthodoxy  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  at- 
taching, however,  quite  a  different  sense  from  the  true 
one  to  the  formularies  of  Church  orthodoxy.    The  pa- 
triarch asked  him  why  he  had  left  the  Catholic  Church? 
Gegiueaius  replied  that  he  had  never  entertained  the 
remotest  wish  of  forsaking  the  Catholic  Church,  within 
which  alone  salvation  was  to  be  found.    But  bv  the 
Catholic  Church  he  meant  only  the  Paulieian  commu- 
nities, called,  as  they  believed,  to  restore  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  its  primitive  purity.    The  patriarch  de- 
manded why  he  refused  to  give  the  mother  of  (i«>d  the 
reverence  which  was  her  due?    Gcgiuesius  here  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  himself  on  all  who  refused 
reverence  to  the  mother  of  God — to  her  into  whom 
Christ  entered,  and  from  whom  he  came — the  mother 
of  us  all.    Hut  he  meant  the  invisible,  heavenly  citv 
of  God,  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  mother  of  the  divine 
life,  for  admission  of  the  redeemed  into  which  Christ 
hail  prepared  the  way  by  first  entering  it  himself  us 
their  forerunner.    He  was  asked  why  be  did  not  pav 
homage  to  the  cross  ?    Gegnraius  here  pronounced  the 
anathema  on  all  who  refused  to  venerate  the  cross ;  , 
but  by  this  he  understood  Christ  himself,  called  by  that 
M-mJiolical  name.    Furthermore,  he  was  asked  w'hv  he 
despised  the  l>ody  and  blood  of  Christ?    The  reply  to 
this  also  was  satisfactory ;  but  by  the  IkmIv  and  bjood 
of  Christ  he  was  accustomed  to  understand  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  in  which  he  communicated  himself,  j 
So  also  he  answered  the  question  respecting  baptism ;  I 
but  by  Imptism  he  understood  Christ  himself,  the  liv- 
ing water,  the  water  of  life.    This  trial  having  been 
reported  to  the  cmpe  or,  Gcgna-siii*  received  from  his 
sovereign  a  letter  of  protection  securing  him  against 
all  further  complaints  and  persecutions." — Neandcr, 
Church  History  (Torrey'E  transl.),  iii,  249.    See  Pai  u- 

CIANH. 

Geha'zi  (Heb.  Geychaa',  "nrpj,  as  if  for  Jt"S 
■p*7n,  willry  of  vision;  but,  according  to  Flirst,  denier, 
from  an  obsol.  trij;  occasionally  contracted  Gtchazi' , 
-TH3,  2  Kings  iv.'ai;  v,  25;  viii.  4,  5;  Sept.  Pt^i), 
the  servant  of  Klisha,  whose  entire  confidence  he  at 
first  enjoyed.  H>  |K>rsoually  appears  first  in  reminding 
his  master  of  the  best  mode  of  rewarding  the  kindness 
of  the  Shunammitess  (2  Kings  iv,  14).  B.C.  8*9.  He 
wa*  present  at  the  interview  in  which  the  Shunammi- 
tess  made,  known  to  the  prophet  that  her  son  was  de.nl, 
and  w.-ia  sent  forward  to  lay  Klishu's  staff  <m  the  child's 
face,  which  he  did  without  effect  (2  Kings  iv,  81). 
B.C.  cir.  887.  The  most  remarkable  incident  in  his 
iB  that  which  caused  his  ruin.    When  Elisha, 


with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  declined  the  rich  glfta 
pressed  upon  him  by  the  illustrious  leper  whom  he 
had  healed,  Gehazi  felt  distressed  that  so  favorable  an 
opj>ortunity  of  profiting  by  the  gratitude  of  Xaamun 
had  lioon  <»o  wilfully  thrown  away.  He  therefore  ran 
after  the  retiring  chariots,  and  requested,  in  bis  mas- 
ter's name,  a  portion  of  the  gifts  which  had  l»cfore 
been  refused,  on  the  ground  that  visitors  had  just  ar- 
rived for  whom  he  was  unable  to  provide.  He  asked 
a  talent  of  silver  and  two  dresses;  and  the  grateful 
Syrian  made  him  take  two  talents  instead  of  one. 
Having  deposited  this  spoil  in  a  place  of  safety,  he 
again  appeared  before  Elisha,  whose  honor  he  had  so 
seriously  compromised.  His  master  asked  him  where 
he  hud  been,  and  on  his  answering,  "Thy  servant 
went  no  whither,"  the  prophet  put  on  the  severities 
of  a  judge,  and,  having  denounced  bis  crime,  passed 
upon  him  the  terrible  doom  that  the  leprosy  of  which 
Naaman  had  been  cured  should  cleave  to  him  and  his 
forever.  "And  he  went  forth  from  his  presence  a 
|  leper  as  white  as  snow"  (2  Kings  v,  20-27).  B.C. 
I  cir.  885.  The  case  is  somewhat  parallel  with  that  of 
|  Ananias  (q.  v.)  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v).  The  rebuke 
j  inflicted  on  Gehazi,  though  severe,  cannot  justly  be 
reckoned  too  hard  for  the  occasion.  He  ought  to  have 
understood,  from  the  determined  rejection  of  Naaman's 
offers  by  Elisha,  that  there  were  important  principles 
involved  in  the  matter,  which  he  should  have  been 
|  careful  on  no  account,  or  by  any  movement  on  his 
part,  to  bring  into  suspicion.  There  was  a  great  com- 
plication of  wickedness  in  his  conduct.  He  first  arro- 
gated to  himself  a  superior  discernment  to  that  of  the 
Lord's  prophet;  then  he  falsely  employed  the  name 
of  that  prophet  for  a  purpose  which  the  prophet  him- 
self had  expressly  and  most  emphatically  repudiated; 
further,  as  an  excuse  for  aiming  at  such  a  pur|>o*e,  he 
I  invented  a  plea  of  charity,  which  had  no  existence  but 
j  in  his  own  imagination ;  ami,  finally,  on  being  interro- 
i  gated  by  Elisha  after  his  return  whither  he  had  gone, 
he  endeavored  to  disguise  his  procedure  by  a  lie,  which 
was  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  was  detected  by  the 
prophet.  Such  accumulated  gnilt  obviously  deserved 
some  palpable  token  of  the  divine  displeasure;  the 
more  so,  as  it  tended  to  give  a  covetous  aspect  to  the 
Lord's  servant  at  a  time  when  the  very  foundations 
were  out  of  course,  and  when  the  true  worshippers  of 
God  were  called  to  sit  loose  to  all  earthly  possessions. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  thought  that  is  most  distinctly 
brought  out  in  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  Gehazi 'a 
conduct  (ver.  2fi)~the  false  impression  it  was  fitted  to 
give  of  F.lisha's  position  and  character.   See  Xaamak. 

We  afterwards  find  Gehazi  recounting  to  king  .lo- 
ram  the  great  deeds  of  Elisha,  and,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  it  so  happened  that  when  ho  was  relating  the 
restoration  to  life  of  the  Shunammitcss's  son,  the  very 
woman  with  her  son  appeared  ltcfore  the  king  to  claim 
her  house  and  lands,  which  had  l»een  usurped  while 
she  had  licen  absent  abroad  during  the  recent  famine. 
Struck  by  the  coincidence,  the  king  immediately 
granted  her  application  (2  Kings  viii,  1-6).  B.C.  876. 
Lepers  were  compelled  to  live  apart  outside  the  towns, 
ami  were  not  allowed  to  come  too  near  to  uninfected 
persons.  See  Lkimcosv.  Hence  some  difficulty  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  Gehazi's  interview  with  the 
king.  Several  answers  occur.  The  interview  may 
have  taken  place  out«ide  the  town,  in  a  garden  or  gar- 
den-house; ami  the  king  may  have  kept  Gehazi  at  a 
distance,  with  the  usual  precautions  which  custom  dic- 
tated. Some  even  supj>osc  that  the  incident  is  mis- 
placed, and  actually  occurred  before  Gehazi  was  smit- 
ten with  leprosy.  Others  hasten  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, and  allege  the  probability  that  the  leper  bad 
•  hen  repentetl  of  his  crime,  and  had  been  restored  to 
health  by  his  master,  a  view  which  is  somewhat  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  he  is  there  still  called  "the 
servant  of  the  man  of  God,"  from  which  it  is  supposed 
that  the  relationship  between  him  and  Elisha  coutin- 
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GEHENNA 


plained  i 


tied  to  subsist,  or  bad  in 
renewed.    St*  Lush  a. 

Gehen'na  (rown,  A.  V.  invariably  "hell"),  the 
Greek  representative  of  C!n~*"S,  Josh,  xv,  8;  Xeh. 
xi.  -W  (rendered  hy  the  Sept.  r«iM'f«.  Josh,  xviii,  16)  ; 
more  fully,  C:r.-^2  "i,  or  n":2  -9  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
10:  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3;  xxxiii,  (i;  Jer.  xix,  2),  the 
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been  |  man  poet  Geibel.  —  Herzog,  Reat-Encyllopodir^  xix, 


643 

Oeier,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian,  wis 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1614,  Itecame  court-preacber  at 
Dresden  in  1656.  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsk  m 
1061,  and  died  at  Freiburg  in  1GM<».  Among  hi*  writ- 
ing*  are  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Proverb*,  and 
Kcelesiastes,  which,  with  some  valuable  theological 
treatises,  are  collected  in  his  Opera  omnia  qw  Litim 
edita  sunt  (Amst.  1695,  2  vols.  fob).  His  commentary 
on  the  Psalms  has  been  often  published  separator, 


"valley  of  Ilinnom,"  or  "of  the  son"  or  "children 
of  Hinnom,"  a  deep  narrow  glen  to  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, where,  uftcr  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  tire-god*  by  Ahaz  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered  an'j £ 
their  children  to  Moloch  (2  Chron.  xxvm,  3;  xxxiii,  | 

6;  Jer.  vii,  31  ;  xix,  2-fi),  In  consequence  of  these  i  Oeiger,  Franz  Tiburtius.  a  Roman  Catholic 
abomination*  the  valley  wu  polluted  by  Josiah  (2  theologian,  was  Ixm  at  Harting,  near  Rati*  boo.  in 
Kings  xxiii,  10) ;  subsequently  to  which  it  became  the  1755.  He  studied  at  first  under  the  Jesuits,  then  join- 
common  lay-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  «d  the  Franciscans  at  Lucerne  in  1772,  and  after  1773 
criminals,  and  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and  every  other  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  at  Rativ 
kind  of  tilth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late  and  some-  I  •"">,  »»>d  of  theology  at  Wtlrzburg.  He  subsequently 
what  questionable  authorities,  the  combustible  portion  i  l>ecame  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Ratisbon,  of  rhetoric 
consumed  with  fire.  From  the  depth  and  narrowness  »t  Offenburg.  of  philosophy  at  Freiburg,  and  aft*r- 
of  the  gorge,  and.  perhaps,  its  ever-burning  fires,  as  wards  in  the  Franciscan  school  of  Solothurn,  and  htuu- 
well  as  from  its  ladng  the  receptacle  of  all  sort*  of  pu-  ly,  in  1792,  professor  of  theology  at  Lucerne,  whence 
trefying  matter,  and  all  that  defiled  the  holy  city,  it ,  he  became  a  leader  of  ultramontanism  through  S» it- 
became  in  later  times  the  image  of  the  place  of  ever-  zerland  and  Germany.  This,  however,  made  him 
lasting  punishment,  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  many  enemies,  and  in  1819  he  waa  obliged  to  resitrn 
the  tire  is  not  quenched  ;"  in  which  the  Talmudista  i  his  position.  lie  died  May  8, 1*43.  A  collection  of  hi* 
placed  the  mouth  of  hell :  "  There  are  two  palm-trees  works  has  been  published  (Lucerne,  8  vols.).— Pierer, 
in  the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  between  which  a  smoke  aris-  j  UnivertuULejikon,  $.  v. 

eth  .  and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna"  (Talmud,  Oeiger,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
quoted  by  Barclay,  f  .,/,  of  (trrat  Atnff.  p.  90;  Light-  formc(|  church,  was  born  in  Allentown,  Lehigh  Co™- 
foot.  Center.  Chon^.ph.  Matt,  proem,  ii,  200).  The  tVj  |V>  (>ct.  17i  17;,3-  He  \„Kan  his  ,tmIiel,  with  ^ 
Mohammedans  still  use  the  term  as  the  current  desig-  Kev.  |)r  c  ij^,.,  Jn  Northampton  Countv.  Pa.,  in 
nation  of  the  infernal  regions  (see  D  Hcrl,elot,  Btblio.  1814  1|r)d  »uhjH,qUentlv  completed  tbem  witbthe  Rev. 
<^7«efM^«/.s.v.Gehcnnem).  In  this  sense  the  word  Dr.  C.  L.  Becker  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  licenced 
is  used  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  v.  29.  30;  x,  28;  xxiii,  15,  am,  Q^\n^\  in  m^  «nd  in  18i7  took  char(?e  of  roB. 
83;  Mark  ix,  43.  4o;  Luke  xii,  5;  and  with  the  addi-  ;  ^.pitions  in  and  around  Manchester,  Md.,  and  not 
tion  ror  jrrooc,  Matt,  v,  22  ;  xviii,  9;  Mark  ix,  47;  far  from  Baltimore,  in  which  he  labored  up  to  the  rim. 
and  by  James,  m,  6.    .Sec  Hiskom,  \  alley  or ;  To-  of  hh  dwltb  0ct.  19<  lfM8.    He  wa>  a  verv  ,uccrr<{u] 


minister,  having  baptized  3714  and  confirmed  1668 
during  a  ministry  of  thirty-one  years.  His  charge  at 
the  time  of  his  death  numbered  1200  members.  lis 
preached  only  in  the  German  language.    (H.  H.) 

Oeiler  von  Kaiaersberg,  an  eminent  preacher, 
was  born  March  16, 1445,  at  Schaffhauscn,  and  was  ed- 


FHET  ;  Hf.LL 

Geibel,  Johannes,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Germany,  was  l*>rn  April  1, 1776,  at  Ilanau. 
After  finishing  his  theological  studies  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Marburg,  he  was  for  a  short  time  tutor  in  a  fam- 
ily at  Copenhagen.    In  1797  he  was  appointed  vicar 

of  the  aged  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  at  Luheck.  \  ucated  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  w  here  he  became 
and,  when  the  latter  died  in  1798,  GciM  became  his  bachelor  in  1462,  mnste'r  in  1463,  member  of  the  facul- 
Burres-or.  In  his  theological  views  Geibel  hnd  l>een  ,  ty  of  philosophy  in  1465,  and  dean  in  1469.  In  1470 
influenced  at  first  by  Daub,  Jacobi,  and  Sc  hlc  iermacher,  i  he  went  to  Base),  where  h«  studied  theology  for  five 
subsequently  by  the  mysticism  of  Kerner  and  the  pe-  :  years,  and  was  received  as  doctor  in  1175.  The  follow- 
culiar  tenets  of  the  Darbyites;  but  gradually  he  con-  i  ing  year  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  theology  in 
formed  himself  more  fully  to  the  Reformed  Church,  in  Freiburg,  and  l>ecnmc  also  rector:  but  the  l>ent  of  hit 
which  he  found  the  l*e»t  expression  of  apostolical  sim-  genius  led  him  to  altandon  a  literary  life,  and  devote 
plirity  and  truth.  His  theology  remained,  however,  himself  to  the  pulpit.  He  was  prearhcr  of  the  rathe- 
always  nmre  Biblical  than  denominational.  He  <rain-  i  dral  of  Strasburg  until  1488,  when  he  removed  to.Augs- 
ed  a  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  was  re-  1  burg,  but  returned  to  Strasburg,  where  he  remained 
gjirded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  champions  of  |  until  his  death,  March  V\  1510.  As  an  earnest,  row- 
Biblical  orthodoxy  against  Rationalism,  which  at  that '  erful,  and  popular  preacher,  he  had  few  rivals  in  that 
time  prevailed  in  a  large  number  of  the  Reformed  !  age.  "His  sermons,  usually  composed  in  Latin  and 
churches  of  Germany.  He  severely  criticised  the  Lu- .  delivered  in  German,  are  marked  by  great  eloquence 
therm  theses  of  Harms  (q.  v.),  which  he  designated  as  and  earnestness;  nor  do  they  disdain  the  aids  of  wit, 
obscure,  one-sided,  and  dictatorial,  and  inspired  with  ,  sarcasm,  and  ridicule.  Vivid  picture?  of  life,  warmth 
an  injurious  spirit  of  sectarianism.  He  published  an  ;  of  feeling,  and  a  l»old,  even  rough  morality,  are  their 
"  Introduction  into  the  Christian  Doctrine"  {h'.inUitvng  1  leading  characteristics.  In  fact,  Geiler's  ethical  zeal 
in  <iie  ch>H.<tlicfie  hire.  1821 1.  and  two  "  Guides  to  the  often  urged  him  to  a  pungency  of  satire  hardly  in  keep. 
Instruction  in  the  Christian  Doctrine"  (Lritfivlm  M  ing  with  modern  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit, 
dim  l.'ntrrrirkff  in  d<r  chrittl.  Glavbewdthre ,  1822;  and  i  but  quite  congruous  with  the  taete  of  his  own  age. 
Kuj-z*r  L'itfud+n.  etc.,  1825).  He  also  wrote  several  His  style  is  vigorous,  free,  and  lively,  and  in  many  re- 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  son,  pastor  Karl  GciM,  '  spects  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  predecessor  of 
of  Brunswick,  who  by  hi*  orthodox  zeal  had  offended  !  Abraham  a  Sancta-Clara"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).    The  only 


the  rationalistic  majority  of  his  own  comrrecation.and 
was  censured  by  the  Reformed  Synod  of  I,owcr  Sax- 
ony. Geibel  declined  several  calls  to  other  more  lu- 
crative positions,  and  remained  in  Lubcck  until  April 
11,  18 17.  when  he  resigned.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1853.    He  is  the  father  of  the  celebrated  G  r 


work  of  his  published  during  his  lifetime  was  the  Ona- 
tio  halita  in  fynotlo  Arfftntinmsi  (14>2) ;  he  also  edited 
the  first  collection  of  Gerson's  Works  (Smash.  1488, 3 
vols.).  From  his  MSS.  a  large  number  of  sermons 
were  compiled  and  published  after  his  death.  Of  these, 
the  beat  known  are  his  Xaricula 
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ram  (Strasb.  1510, 1511, 1513),  translated  Into  German  bUhop  of  Crcsarea  perhaps  about  A.D.  370.  Of  bis 
bv  Pauli  D  KaLer*b<rger*  XarrenschJ "(Strasb.  1520);  works  there  arc  extant  only  some  fragment*,  explan- 
there  ia  also  another  translation  (Basel.  1M3).  Of  atory  of  the  Apostles' Creed  and  of  the  traditions  of  the 
another  of  his  works,  Das  Schiff  des  IhiU,  oVmn  der  \  Church.  He  died  in  394.  The  account*  of  him  ore 
Sedtn  Parodies  (first  edit.),  a  free  translation  into  rood-  obscure  ;  some  writers  make  two  persons  of  the  same 
ern  German  has  been  published  by  H.  Bone  (Menti,   name.    See  Fabricius,  MM.  Grac.  vol.  ix. 


1864).  Many  collections  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published.  Sec  Von  Amnion,  G.'s  IMxn,  hhrm  ttml 
Predion  (Erl.  1820);  Weu k.  Johann  G.wn  Kaisers- 
berg,  sein  Leben  u.  seine  Schriflen.  etc.  (Frankf.  182G,  3 
vols.);  Illgen's  Zeitschrift,  xxvii,  530;  Hobcr,  Ueler 
G.'s  Ubeu  tmd  Schrifen  (1834 ;  also  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, Essai  historique  et  lUeraire  sur  la  vie  et  lea  ser- 
mons tie  G.,  Straslmrg,  1834,  containing  a  selection 
from  G.'s  works);  Kehrein,  Geschichte  der  katholischen 
KanzelbtredUainirit  d.  Deutschen  (Ratisb.  1843, 2  voIb.)  ; 
Picrer.^iM'rfrwxALexiJba,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  ReaLEncyklo- 
patHe,  iv,  714. 

Geiaaenhainer,  Fredkbick  Wilbono,  D.D., 
was  born  June  2f».  1771.  at  Mulbeim,  on  the  Kuhr.  In 
early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  great  intellectual  pre- 
cocity, and  a  wonderful  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  I 
ledge.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of  Giessen  , 
and  Gottingen,  and  in  the  latter  institution  became  for 
a  season  professor  e-rtraordinarius.  When  he  reached  | 
hi*  twentieth  year  ho  applied  for  ministerial  ordina- 
tion, which,  although  usually  withheld  from  all  under  ' 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  granted  to  him  as  an 
honorable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  on  account  of 
his  superior  qualifications  for  the  office.  For  nearly 
two  years  be  preached  in  his  native  land,  and  then  i 
came  to  America  in  1793.  For  liftcen  years  he  la- 
bored in  the  Gosehenhoppen  and  associated  churches 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1808  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York  as  successor  to  Dr.  Kunze.  His  health  failing, 
he  suspended  for  a  time  his  ministerial  labors,  and  re- 
paired to  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  Subsequently  he  resumed 
the  pastoral  work, and  lalwred  at  theTrappe,  Pottstown, 
Vincent,  and  other  places.  1  n  1822  he  ret  urned  to  New 
York.  He  died  Mav  27, 1838,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  47th  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Geissenhainer 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  divine  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  He  possessed  an  intellect  of  the  high- 
est order,  which  had  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  thorough  culture.  The  I.atin  and  Greek 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  toncue.  From  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  he  received  the  doctorate 
of  divinitv  in  1826.  'llis  MS.  lectures  on  Church  His- 
tory, on  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  portions  of  the  Old 
Tcstiinent,  in  the  hands  of  surviving  relatives,  we 
trust,  will  yet  be  given  to  the  Church.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Oeiatweit,  Gkorgk,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  the  year  1761 ;  licensed 
and  ordained  in  1704;  Itecame  pastor  of  churches  in 
Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.    His  larice  field  of  labor  la 


Gelasius  I,  a  pope  and  saint  of  the  Roman  Church, 
succeeded  Felix  III  March  1,492.  He  is  one  of  the 
popes  who  contributed  most  to  the  extension  of  the  tern- 
porul  power  of  the  see  of  Rome.  He  was  the  firtt  to 
claim  for  the  Papacy  a  complete  independence  of  the  em- 
perors or  from  the  svnods  in  matters  of  faith.  See  his 
lMtrr  to  Faustus  (Man*i,  Sacrorum  Conciliorum  w>ra  et 
nmpliss.  collects,  viii,  19).  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
pope  has  not  only  a  ri^ht  to  decide  all  ecclesiastical 
questions,  but  that  an  appeal  from  such  decision  to  any 
other  tribunal  is  inadmissible ;  that  the  pope  holds  the 
first  rank  {prima  sedes)  in  the  Church,  and  councils  de- 
rive their  authority  from  his  countenance  and  co-oper- 
ation (pro  suo  scilicet  principatu).  "There  are  two 
powers,"  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  "  who  havo  sover- 
eign rule  over  the  world :  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral authority;  the  sacred  authority  of  the  bishops  is 
so  much  the  greater,  as  on  the  day  of  judgment  they 
must  render  an  account  of  the  actious  of  kings.  You 
know,  magnanimous  emperor,  that  your  dignity  sur- 
passes that  of  other  princes  of  the  earth ;  nevertheless, 
you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  ministers 
in  sacred  things,  for  it  is  to  them  you  address  yourself 
to  know  what  are  the  sources  of  your  safety,  and  the 
rules  which  you  ought  to  follow  in  receiving  the  sac- 
raments, and  in  disposing  of  religious  things.  The 
bishops  persuade  the  people  that  God  has  given  you  a 
sovereign  power  over  tcmi>oral  things,  and  they  cause 
them  to  submit  to  your  laws.  In  return,  you  should 
obey,  with  entire  submission,  those  who  are  destined 
to  distribute  to  you  the  holy  sacraments.  If  the  faith- 
ful ought  blindly  to  follow  the  orders  of  bishops  who 
acquit  themselves  worthily  in  their  functions,  so  much 
the  more  ought  they  to  receive  the  decree  of  the  pon- 
tiff of  Rome,  whom  God  has  established  as  the  first  of 
his  bishops,  ami  whom  the  Church  has  always  recog- 
nised as  its  supreme  chief."  The  schism  of  the  East- 
crn  Church,  which  had  already  taken  place,  continued 
during  his  administration,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
he  made  in  the  Synod  of  Rome,  495,  to  heal  the  breach. 
He  wrote  on  this  controversy  his  De  duabus  in  Chn*to 
naturis  adversus  Eutychen  et  Xestorium.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  also  the  so-called  Decretum  C.elasii  de  It- 
brjs  reripiendis  et  turn  rrcijriendis,  which  is  a  list  of  the 
scriptural  Ixwks,  etc.,  considered  authentic  and  unau- 
thentic bv  another  synod,  which  he  held  at  Home  in 
49(5.  but  this  work  was  probably  compiled  in  the  fitli 
century.  Among  the  minor  works  ascril»ed  to  Gelasius 
are  a  Liber  sacramrniorum.  published  by  Jos.  Maria 


mirujuiiiuciMiKKo.,...    .lis  large  held  or  laoor  lay    „,„  „  „,     

on  Iwth  sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  alon-z  »»oth  its  Thomasius  (Rome,  1680),  and  a  number  of  letters.  He 
branches.  He  became  pastor  in  York,  Pa.,  May,  1804.  died  in  Rome  Nov.  19,  496.  See  Schrflckb,  A'»rr*e»- 
By  failing  health  he  was  compelled  to  resign  and  quit  i  ,,m<A.  (xvii,  181  sq.);  Regcnbrecht,  d>  canotu>nu  Apos- 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  in  1820.  He  died  ,  toLrum  et  coilice  Eccl.  hispawr  Diss.  (Vratisl.  1*28). — 
Nov.  11. 1831.  He  was  a  very  useful  man.  in  his  old  I  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iv,  7G1;  Bower,  History  of  the 
age  highly  venerable,  and  always  greatly  l»eloved  for  |  Pops,  ii,  216  sq. 

his  childlike  piety,  well -tempered  zeal,  and  amiable  f  q^j^i^  n>  pope  (JoitTt  or  Gakta"),  studied 
spirit.  He  preached  only  iu  the  German  language.  thwlojtT  nt  Monte  cu\ao,  ascended  gradually  to  the 
(H.  H.)  ,  hjKher  degrees  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  was  linnl- 

Gelasiua  Cyaicenua  was  son  of  a  presbyter  of  ,v  eWtoA  {to?c  ln  ni8t  fts  gUCCcssor  of  Pascal  II.  The 
!yzicuni.  He  flourished  about  A.D.  476.  He  com-  emp«.rnr  ]{<>tiry  V,  dissatisfied  with  this  election,  took 
Bed  A  Hist'try  of  the  Council  of  A'lVr,  put  together   ufK)n  |,impe|f  tn  apfrfdnt  another  po|>c,  under  the  name 


Cy 

piled  - 

without  judgm  -nt,  in  three  l>ooks.  the  last  of  which  is 
last.  It  was  published  under  the  title  of  Gelasii  His- 
tor.  Nu-rn.,  enra  Rob.  Balfour,  Gr.  et.  Lat.  (Paris,  1599, 
Svo).  It  may  be  found  also  in  I-abl*-,  Concilia,  vol. 
fL  and  in  Migne,  Patroloyia  Aohwn,  vol.  lxxx v.  See 
Dupin,  Eccl.  Writers,  vol",  iv;  Fabricius,  Uibl.  Grara, 
vol.  ix  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Ann.  476. 

OeJaalua  of  Caeaarea  was  nephew  of  Cyril, 


jpon  liimself  to  apf»oint  another  po|>c, 
of  Gregory  VIII ;  and  one  of  his  generals  took  Gelasi- 
us prisoner,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him.  Oelasius 
then  went  to  (Jaeta.  w  here  ho  was  ordained,  and  after- 
wards to  Capua,  where  he  called  a  council,  and  ex- 
communicated l>oth.  Gregory  VII I  and  Henry  \  .  Ha 
finallv  retired  to  France,  where  he  die.l  in  the  convent 
of  Cl'un  v,  Jan.  29, 1119.  See  Muratori,  Srnptores  Re. 
rum/tal'icarum.  iii.  367 ;  Mansi,  xxi,  162.— Hocfer,  A  owe. 


bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  whose  Infloence  he  was  made  J  Biog.  Gen.  xix,  819 ;  Bower,  llut.  of  Popes,  m,  1. 
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Oeldenhaur,  Gerard  (Gerardus  Norvtmagu*, 
Gerard  of  Ximeffuen),  an  eminent  German  writer,  was 
born  in  14J-2  at  Nimeguen,  and  educated  at  Ixmvain 
and  at  Deventer,  w  here  he  had  for  his  instructor  Alex- 
ander Hcgius,  the  preceptor  of  Erasmus.  In  1517  his 
skill  in  Lutin  vcrsiri  cation  obtained  for  him  the  laurel 
crown  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  He  after- 
ward)* became  chaplain  and  secretary  to  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, bishop  of  Utrecht.  He  was  sent  to  Wittem- 
berg  in  152G  to  visit  the  schools  and  Church,  and  found 
that  he  "  could  not  oppose  a  doctrine  so  consonant  with 
that  of  the  prophets  and  a^slles"  as  that  of  Luther. 
He  renounced  popery,  and  retired  towards  the  Up|wr 
Rhine,  where,  at  Worms,  he  married,  and  became  a 
school-master.  Afterwards  he  was  called  to  Augsburg, 
and  eventually  became  professor,  tint  of  history,  and 
then  of  theology,  at  Marpurg.  Erasmus,  who  at  one 
time  was  his  friend,  attacked  him  violently  on  his  seces- 
sion U>  Lutheranism.  Geldenhuur  died  of  the  plague 
in  1542.  He  wrote  JJisUtria  JMavica: — J/istoritr  Sine 
sEtatis,  lib.  vii : — Deivriptio  Inmlte  liataetnum  : — Ca- 
talogus  Episcoporum  Vltrajectimu-um  : — Epistola  Ztlati- 
illa: — Ik  Viris  illustribus  Infniori*  Germanitr,  and  sev- 
eral controversial  pieces. — Hook,  Ectte*.  Liog.  v,  2^5  ; 
Bayle,  Dictionary  (Ixmdon,  173G),  Hi,  Ho. 

Oel'iloth  (Heb.  GelUtAh',  rV?^a,  circuits  [see 
below];  Sept.  I'nXiAwS, Vulg.  tumuli >,  the  name  ofn 
place  on  the  boundary  of  .Judah  and  Benjamin,  lic- 
twecn  En-Shemesh  and  the  ascent  to  Adummirn  (Josh, 
xviii,  17);  apparently  another  form  of  the  Giloal  (q. 
v.)  of  the  parallel  passage  (.losh.  xv,  7). 

The  same  word  is  distinctively  used  (see  Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Pal.  Append.  §  M)  live  times  in  the  origi- 
nal :  twice  with  reference  to  the  proteinics  of  the  Philis- 
tine heptarchy  ("borders  of  the  Philistines,"  Josh, 
xiii,  2;  "coasts  of  Palestine,"  Joel  iii  [iv],  4);  twice 
to  the  circle  [see  Ciccar]  of  the  Jordan  ("  borders," 
Josh,  xxii,  10,  11) ;  and  once  (in  the  sing.)  to  the  dis- 
trict sloping  easterly  towards  the  Dead  Sea  ("  coun- 
try." Ezek.  xlvii,  8).  Its  derivation  (from  b35,  to 
roll)  connects  it  with  that  of  Galilee  (q.  v.),  with  which 
the  versions  sometimes  confound  it.  See  Topogram u- 
ical  Terms. 

Oell,  KonERT,  P.D..  an  English  divine,  who  was 
rector  of  St.  Mary  Aldcrmanbury,  Ixmdon,  and  chap- 
lain to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  "  Jit-mam* 
contain  much  ingenious  and  solid  criticism."  They 
are  commended  by  John  Wesley,  and  nlso  by  Charles 
Wesley,  who  took  from  them  some  hints  for  hymtj*. 
He  died  in  1C55.  We  have  from  him  Sernums  (Ixw- 
don.  IfioO,  4to):  —  Sernums  (1654,  4to)  :  —  £*w»y*  to- 
ward* the  Amendment  of  (he  Eng'uh  Trans,  of  the  Jiilde 
(lt>5!>,  fid) :— Remains,  or  select  Serif*.  »fthe  New  Test. 
(1676.  2  vols.  fol.). — Darling,  C^clopmt.  Hibliogrtiphica, 
i,  1230;  Allibone,  THctionartf  of  Author*,  i,  658;  Wes- 
ley, Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  vii,  601. 

Ocllatly,  Alexander,  a  minister  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church,  was  l>orn  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1720. 
In  1752  he  became  a  student  of  theology  in  connection 
with  the  Antihurghcr  Synod  of  Scotland.  By  that 
synod  he  was  sent  out  in  1753  as  a  missionary  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  were  chiefly  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. He  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ar- 
not.  nnd  together  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Pres- 
bytery, under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  soon  became  obnoxious  to 
the  Presbyterians  who  had  occupied  the  ground  before 
them,  and  who  issued  a  series  of  publications  against 
them,  which  were  answered  by  Mr.  Gcllatly  and  oth- 
ers. Mr.  Gellutly  was  settled  first  at  Middle  Ortoro- 
ra,  Ijincaster  County,  and  then  at  Oxford,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  laliorcd  with  great  diligence 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  March  12, 
1761.    He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  an 


earnest,  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  —  Sprague, 
Annuls  of  A  m.  Pulpit,  ix  (A uociate),  1. 

Gellert,  Christian  Firohtkoott,  a  German 
poet  and  hymn  writer,  was  born  July  4, 1715.  in  Hui- 
nichen,  Saxony,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theologv 
at  Leipzic.  In  1744  he  was  made  prieat  decent,  and 
in  1751  professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  He  became  professor  ordina- 
rius  in  1761,  and  died  Dec.  18,  17Gl>,  after  gaining  the 
high  esteem  of  Frederick  the  Great.  His  fables  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  German  literature,  and  his 
narrations  and  moral  essays  occupy  a  creditable  place 
in  German  literature,  while  his  ctnntdus  are  forgotten. 
He  also  composed  some  fifty-four  hymns,  which  will 
give  him  a  more  enduring  reputation  than  all  his  other 
writings.  A  translation  of  his  hymn  Jesus  lebt,  mit 
ihm  uuch  Ich,  is  given  in  SchafTs  Christ  in  Song,  p.  275. 
"  In  order  to  understand  Gellert'*  position  as  spiritual 
song-writer,  we  must  consider  him  with  reference  to 
his  age.  The  spiiit  which  was  the  basis  of  the  old 
songs  of  Germany  bad  altogether  departed.  Gcllert's 
songs  were  so  fully  the  expression  of  his  pious  inner 
nature  that  they  found  a  hearty  response  in  the  breasts 
of  many  kindred  natures.  '  Never  did  be  attempt  a 
spiritual  poem,'  his  biographer,  Ciamer,  informs  us, 
4  without  carefully  pre|>aring  himself,  and  striving 
with  all  his  soul  to  experience  previously  the  truth  of 
his  utterances.  He  then  cho#e  his  most  ecstatic  mo- 
ments for  composition,  and  as  scon  as  his  ardor  cooled 
he  laid  aside  his  pen  until  the  golden  moments  came 
again.  .  .  .  Even  .among  Uoman  Catholic  circles  Gcl- 
lert's songs  found  a  welcome  reception.  A  country 
priest  in  the  mountains  of  liohemia  liad  been  so  im- 
pressed by  them  that  he  wrote  to  Gellert  and  urged 
him  to  join  the  Catholic  C  hurch,  since  this  Church 
could  much  better  reward  his  good  woiks  than  the 
Protestants  were  able  to  do.  Also  in  Milan,  Vienna, 
and  other  great  Catholic  cities,  Gellert  found  many 
warm  admirers.  There  can  be  more  purely  Christian 
songs  than  Gcllert's;  songs  that  would  be  the  evi- 
dences of  recent  improvement  in  our  language  and  lit- 
erature, and  might  partake  of  more  of  the  old  fire  of 
reformative  times,  or  bear  the  romantic  coloring  of 
mysticism  or  recent  o  thodoxy;  but  all  these  perfec- 
tions could  not  supply  the  place  of  the  simple,  glowing 
language  of  a  Gellert,  which  was  his  expression  of  in- 
ner, self-experienced  truth.  Gellert  will  long  remain 
the  juiet  of  our  masses.  By  the  agency  of  pious  moth- 
ers lie  w  ill  long  continue  to  plant  the  seeds  of  virtue 
in  the  hearts  of  tender  youth;  and  where  the  later 
tendencies  have  not  obliterated  the  old  German  meth- 
od of  domestic  training,  he  w  ill  continue  to  save  munv 
a  young  man  fr<  in  the  ways  of  sin.  He  will  still  con- 
sole the  sick  and  broken-hearted.  And  though  l  ut 
few  of  his  songs  have  been  reserved  for  use  in  our 
churches,  even  these  few — for  instance,  the  Easter 
song,  Jesus  lire*,  and  I  lire  with  h  w — w  ill  continue  to 
elevate  our  Christian  congregations,  and  help  tl  em  to 
gain  the  victory  over  the  world.  Gellert  In  s  not  only 
influenced  one  generation  by  his  songs,  but  has  deeply 
affected  succeeding  one*.  That  humble  man  wished 
no  higher  honor  than  the  salutation  of  any  one  whom 
he  met,  "You  have  saved  my  soul- — you!"  But  in 
the  coming  world  of  bliss  there  will  thousands  meet 
him  who  on  earth  would  bnve  gh.dly  done  wh  .t  the 
Prussian  sergeant  did,  walk  five  n.iles  to  press  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  soul'"  (Hsigen- 
bach,  Recent  Church  IJiMory,  translated  by  J.  F.  HurstX 
Among  his  works  are,  Fabrln  wnd  Erzahlutigtn  (I.pz. 
1746') : — Geistliche  (Mm  u.Eieder  (I.pz.  1757) : — Morali- 
*che  Yorlesunq'it  (Schlrgel  and  Hover,  I.pi.  1770):— 
SammtlUhe  Schrften  (I.pz.  1769  74,  10  vols. ;  1840-41,  ■' 
6  vols. ;  and  1KW,  6  vols.).  See  J.  C.  Cramer,  J.ebenr*A 
beechreibung  (I.pz.  1774);  H.  Doring,  I.ebmsl>e*ehr-&,% 
bung  (Grciz.  1H.W,  2  vols.);  IVk,  G/ltetf*  Empfeh-mom 
<  Lp'z.  1770);  F.  Xaumann,  Oelltrtbuch  (Dresd.  i«f  these, 
Pierer,  Unit.  Lex.  s.  v.  /m  fatuo- 
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Gelmon    See  Giixni. 

Gem  (n^ip^1  or  *tn  ^X,  usually  "precious 
stone").  TheHebrews,  among  whom,  as  among  all 
Asiatic  nations  (see  especially  Hcercn,  /d  en,  I,  i,  118 
sq.),  gems  constituted  an  essential  and  highly-prized 
ornament  of  kings  (2  Sam.  xii,  30;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13), 
of  the  hiiih-pricst  (Exod.  xxviii,  17),  and  of  distinguish- 
ed person*  generally  (Judith,  x,  21 ;  xv,  la),  especially 
whim  set  in  rings  (Cant,  v,  15),  derived  them  chiefly 
from  Arabia  (see  Ezek.  xxvil.  22;  1  Kings  x.  2)  and 
India,  by  the  overland  as  well  as  maritime  traffic  of 
the  Phoenicians  (Kzek.  1.  c.).  In  the  time  of  Solomon 
they  procured  them  themselves  directly  from  Ophir  (1 
Kin.cs  x,  10  sq.).  The  art  of  cutting  (engraving  let- 
ters) and  setting  them  was  a  highly  respectable  voca- 
tion  (Kxod.  xxxv,  33).  In  the  Bible  (especially  Exod. 
xxviii,  17  sq. ;  xxxix,  10  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13  ;  Hev. 
xxi,  19  sq.)  the  following  names  and  kinds  of  gems 
chief! v  occur  (coinp.  Josephus.  A  nt.  Hi,  7,  t> ;  War,  v,  5, 
7;  Epiphan.  Opp.  ii,  225;  see  Hiller,  Syntagm.  hertnen. 
p.  83  sq. ;  D«  Di«u,  on  Exod.  xxviii ;  Braun,  Dt  vrstit. 
tactr.i.  Hebr.  II,  viii,  p.  497  sq. ;  Hartinann,  ffrbraer- 
inn,  i,278  sq. ;  iii,  27  sq. ;  Bellermann,  Ui  im  und  Thum- 
mint,  p.  32  sq. ;  Eichhorn,  fie  gmmis  scu?ptu  tfeltr.  in 
the  Comment itt.  Soc.  Hotting,  rec.  ii ;  Rosenmullcr,  Al- 
ttrth.  IV,  i,  28  sq. ;  Wetstein,  .V.  T.  ii,  844  sq.).  See 
Engraving. 

1.  Odem,  C"?St  (Exod.  xxviii,  17 ;  xxxix,  10),  accord- 
ing tn  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  the  Sarditu  (compare  Rev. 
xxi,  20),  i.  e.  carwJi  w,  a  well-known,  mostly  flesh-col- 
ored, semi-transparent  gem,  akin  to  the  chalcedony, 
valued  for  its  hardness,  which,  however,  did  not  ren- 
der it  incapable  of  being  cut.  The  most  lieautiful 
speoimens  come  from  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Bttchr.  p.  142). 
Josephus  (  War,  v,  a,  7)  assigns  the  al>nve  meaning  to 
the  word  ;  but  elsewhere  {Ant.  1.  c.)  he  calls  it  the  sar- 
donyx. (For  other  signiiications,  see  Gesenius,  The*. 
IJeb.  p.  26  )   See  Sariuis. 

2.  Pitdah',  n^iaa  (Exod.  I.  c. ;  Ezek.  xxviii,  13; 
Job  xxviii.  19),  according  to  most  of  the  versions,  the 
Tnpttz,  row  u'iov  (Josephus  ToirnZot),  described  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  gold-yellow  stone  (Strabo,  xvi,  770 ;  I)if>d. 
Siculus,  iii,  39),  although  Pliny  (xxvii,  32)  assigns  it  a 
green  color.  Hence  moderns  have  regarded  the  topaz 
of  the  ancients  as  our  chrysolite.  The  passage  in  Job 
de*cril><>*  the  mineral  in  question  as  coining  from  Cush, 
and  Pliny  (vi,  34)  mentions  a  topaz-island  in  the  Red 
Sea  (cotnp.  Diod.  Sic.  /.  c).  The  topaz  now  so  c ailed 
is  a  transparent,  chiefly  wine^-olored  or  citron-yellow 
•tone  of  the  silicious  species  (Hoffmann,  Mineral.  1, 
557  «q. ;  comp.  Pareau,  Comment,  ad  Job  xxviii,  p.  333 
Sq.).     See  Toi'AZ. 

3.  Bare'keth,  rp^3  (Exod.  xxviii,  17 ;  xxxix,  10; 
Ezek.  xxviii,  13),  according  to  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Jo- 
sephus, the  Emerald  (liev.  xxi,  19;  Tobit  xiii,21,  etc.), 
grass-green,  very  bard,  transparent,  with  double  refrac- 
tion (Pliny,  xxxvii,  16  sq.).  The  Hebrews  obtained 
this  stone  almost  entirely  from  Egypt  (Pliny,  /.  c.  ; 
comp.  Braun,  Vntit.  p.  517  sq. ;  yet  see  Theophr.  Lapil. 
xxiv).    See  Carhiwle. 

4.  Xo'phcJc,  tje;  (F.xod.  xxxix,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16; 
xxviii,  13),  according  to  the  S?pt.  and  Josephus,  the 
fIi\}.Mi£.  i.  e.  Carbuncle.  By  this  name  the  ancients 
(Theophr.  hipid.  xviii  sq. ;  Pliny,  xxxvii,  25)  mostly 
designate  red  (like  glowing  coals)  brilliant  stones  ("a 
similitudine  iguium  appellati,"  Pliny,  /.  r.),  as  rubies 
and  garnets.  But  their  most  valued  carbuncles  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  Oriental  or  Indian  rubies.  They 
were  engraved  (Theophr.  fsipid.  xxi ;  comp.  Eichhorn, 
vt  sup.  p.  12),  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  ruby, 
although  they  had  a  great  degree  of  hardness  —  not 
greater,  however,  than  the  sapphire,  which  was  like- 
wise engraved.    See  Emkrai.i*. 

5.  Sappir',  T>BO  (Kxod.  xxiv,  10;  xxviii,  18; 
xxxix.  11  *  Ezek.  xxviii,  13),  ffdr^npoc.    Our  Sap- 


phire is  sky  blue  (comp.  Ezek.  i,  26 ;  Exod.  xxiv,  10), 
transparent,  and  harder  than  the  ruby.  What  the  an- 
cients so  named  must,  according  to  the  description 
(Pliny,  xxxvii,  39;  Theophr.  fxxpid.  xxiii,  xxxvii),  be 
the  lapis  lazuli,  azure-stone  (Beckmann,  Erfind.  Ill,  i, 
182  sq.).  This  is  opaque,  often  shading  into  dark  blue 
(violet  ),  ami  sometimes  has  gold  -  colored  quart  zoso 
spot*  (Hoffmann,  Mineral,  ii,  27C  sq. ;  comp.  i,  548). 
But  as  this  stone  is  not  so  costly  as  to  he  justly  esti- 
mated, as  in  Job  xxviii,  16,  nor  possessed  of  sufficient 
hardness  ("inutile  scalpturte,"  Pliny,  /.  c.)  to  corre- 
spond with  its  use  in  Exod.  xxviii,  it  is  prohable  that 
the  Ileb.  term  denotes  the  true  sapphire,  which  occurs 
in  notices  of  ancient  gems.    See  Saithike. 

6.  Yahalom,  E'3rr  (Kxod.  xxxix,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxviii, 
13),  by  which  most  of  the  ancient  versions  and  Jose- 
phus appear  (if  we  can  trace  the  order  of  the  gems  enu- 
merated, sec  Bellermann,  td  nip.  p.  47)  to  understand 
the  Onyx  (Luther,  with  some  of  the  Rabbins,  the  Dia- 
mond \  a  kind  of  chalcedony,  in  resembling  the  human 
nail  with  the  flesh  showing  through.  The  simply  so- 
called  onyx  (of  the  ancients)  has  milk-white  or  brown 
streaks,  and  is  non-trans|»arcnL,  but  takes  on,  when  pol- 
ished, a  mirror-like  lustre  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  12;  xxxvii, 
24).  Eichhorn  understands  the  Beryl.  Sec  Diamond. 

7.  Le'them,  C'rb  (Exod.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxix,  12), 
Sept.,  Josephus,  Vulg.  Xtyiptop  (ligure)  or  Xiytriwiov, 
i.  e.  Jacinth  (as  in  Hev.  xxi,  20),  a  transparent,  hard, 
usually  hyacinthine  stone,  but  sometimes  shading  into 
yellow  or  brown.  In  the  fire  it  loses  its  color.  Many 
ancient  cut  specimens  are  still  extant.    See  I.ioure. 

8.  Shebo',  (Exod.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxix,  12),  Sept., 
Vulg.,  and  Josephus  Agile  ((i\drt)t:),  a  mixed  sort  of 
stone,  consisting  of  quartz,  chalcedony,  carnclian,  flint, 
jasper,  and  so  forth,  so  that  two  kinds  are  usually  com- 
pounded ;  hence  agates  have  all  possible  ground-colors, 
with  numerous  streaks,  spots,  and  even  figures.  The 
Oriental  are  finer  than  the  European.  In  high  antiq- 
uitv  thev  were  very  valuable,  but  later  their  value 
sank  considerably  (sec  Pliny,  xxxvii,  54;  Hoffmann, 
Mineral,  ii,  123  sq.).    See  Aoatk. 

9.  Achlamah',  nr^rtJt  (Exod.  xxviii,  19),  Sept., 
Vulg.,  Amethyst  (auiSwroc ;  comp.  Rev.  xxi,  20),  a 
transparent,  mostly  violet-blue  stone,  usually  found 
in  a  Bix-sided  crystalline  form,  but  sometimes  pebble- 
shaped.  The  ancients  prized  it  highly,  especially  the 
specimens  from  India.  But  Arabia  and  Syria  also  af- 
forded amethysts  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  40).  As  the  Greek 
name  points  to  a  superstitious  attribute  of  the  stone 
(dispelling  intoxication ;  see  Hardtiin,  ad  Plin.  ii,  783), 
so  the  Heb.  designation  refers  to  another  property  (q. 
d.  "  dream-stone ;"  see  Simonis,  Lex.  p.  331).  See 
Amkthyht. 

10.  Tanhish',  E3Td?n  (Exod.  xxvKi,  20;  xxxix, 
13;  Ezek.  i,  16;  Dan.  x,  fi,  etc.),  according  to  the 
Sept.  (in  the  Pentat.)  and  Josephus  (comp.  Rev.  xxi, 
20),  the  ChrynrJite  ( \0vm'i\t$oc).  The  stone  now  so 
called  is  generally  found  crystallized,  and  is  of  a  pale 
green  color,  wholly  transpirent,  with  double  refrac- 
tion. According  to  Pliny  (xxxvii,  42),  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  had  a  yellow  stone  called  the  chryso- 
lite, which  would  seem  to  have  been  our  topaz  (but 
compare  Bellermann,  nt  gup.  p.  62).  Bredow  (ffistor. 
L'tttmurh.  p.  295")  would  take  the  tanh>»h  to  lie  nw'ier, 
as  the  name  probably  came  from  the  place  so  called 
[see  Tarshish],  whence  the  Phoenicians  imported  it; 
a  not  altogether  unlikely  view,  inasmuch  as  elertnan 
was  well  known  in  earliest  antiquity,  was  highly 
prized,  and  l>ore  an  excellent  polish  (Pliny,  xxxvii, 
11).  Nevertheless,  the  authority  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions must  here  prevail ;  and  when  our  attention  is 
once  directed  by  the  name  to  Spain,  the  statement  of 
Pliny  (xxxvii,  43)  makes  it  clear  that  the  chrysolite 
was  also  produced  there.    See  Bkryi.. 

11.  Sho'ham,  niTS  (Gen.  ii,  12;  Exod.  xxviii.  9, 
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Ezek.  xxviii,  13;  Job  xxviii,  16,  etc.),  according  to  j  1.  The  w>n  of  Shaphan,  one  of  the  noble*  of  Jo<h\ 
the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  most  other*,  an  well  an  Josephus  j  and  a  scribe  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Jehoukim. 
(lC«r,  ut  sup.),  the  Beryl  ( Kev.  xxi,  20),  *  P*^c  green  B.C.  605.  Buruch  read  aloud  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
gem,  passing  at  time*  into  water-blue,  at  others  into  iniah  to  the  people  at  the  official  chamber  uf  Gcmaruh 
yellow,  with  a  hexagonal  crystallization,  streaked  (or  from  a  window  in  it),  which  was  attached  to  the 
longitudinally.  The  most  esteemed  specimens  came  new  gate  of  the  Temple  built  l.y  king  Jotham  (Jer. 
from  India  (but  romp.  Dionys.  I'trieg.  1012),  and  were  xxxvi,  10;  com  p.  2  King*  xv,  3*5).  Gcniariah's  km 
of  a  clear  sea-green  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  20;  see  Hoffmann,  I  Michaiah  having  reported  this  to  his  father.  Buruch 
Mineral,  i,  G04  sq.).  The  chrytofirate  (\i$oc  it  irprt'tfi-  j  was  invited  to  repeat  the  reading  at  the  senile's-  chim- 
ync),  which  the  Sept.  ban  in  the  passage  in  Gen  for  ber  in  the  palace,  In-fore  Gomariah  and  other  scribes 
thohain.  may  be  the  beryl.  Many  vcridon*  (with  Braun,  |  and  councillors,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  matter  to 
Michaclis,  kichhoru.  I'jrrau,  Kwald,  and  others)  un-  the  king  (Jer.  xxxvi,  11-20).  Gemariah.  with  the 
derstaud  the  onyx  (>ee  Hnet,  l><  liiu  punidui,  c.  11).  1  other  princes,  heard  the  divine  message  with  t<rror, 
Kelund  (following  the  S-pt.  iti  Kxod.  xxviii,  {»,  20)   but  without  a  sign  of  repentance;  though  Gcinarwh 


holds  it  to  l>e  emerald,  on  the  ground  that  Havilab  (q. 
v. )  was  a  part  of  Scylhia.  whence  emeralds  were  ou- 
tlined (Pliny,  xxxvii.  I<>  and  17).    See  Onyx. 

12.  Yaihtjjuh',  rxsr  or  nrr  (Exod.  xxviii,  20; 
xxxix,  13;  Ezek.  xxviii,  1.1),  according  to  the  Sept., 
Vulg.,  and  Josephus,  the  Jasper  (comp.  Kev.  xxi.  19), 
a  well-known  opaque  stone,  sometimes  of  one,  at  oth- 
ers of  many  colore,  of  a  shelly,  compact  fracture,  grun- 
ulous  texture,  often  wrought  by  the  ancients  into  gems 
and  ornaments  (I'liny,  xxxvii,  87;  comp.  Fuller,  Hit- 
ceil,  vi,  H).    Sec  .Iasi-ek. 

13.  Kadkod',  nan?  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16;  Isa.  liv,  12), 
and 

14.  Ekdak',  rnpx  (Isa.  lb.);  both  a  red  (fiery), 
brilliant,  costly  stone,  like  the  ruby,  garnet,  etc.  (?ee 
Hartmann,  lltbraer.  iii,  91  **\.\    Tin-  ancient  ver>ions 


joined  two  others  in  entreating  king  Jehoiakim  to  for- 
l>ear  destroying  the  roll  which  they  had  taken  from 
Baruch  (.ler.  xxxvi,  21  -2b).    Sec  Jkuf.miah. 

2.  The  son  of  Ililkiah,  who,  with  Elamh.  son  of 
Shaphan,  was  sent  to  Babylon  by  king  Zedekiah  with 
his  tribute-money  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  also  took 
charge  of  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  to  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives at  Babylon,  warning  them  against  the  false 
prophets  who  deluded  them  by  promises  of  a  speedy 
return  to  their  own  land  (Jer.  xxix,  3,  4).  B.C.  594. 
See  Jeremiah. 
Gems.  See  Gkx. 
Gena.    See  Gina. 

Genealogy  (PrviaXo'yio),  literally  the  act  or  art 
of  the  ytvia\oyi>c,  i.  e.  of  him  who  treats  of  bttth  tod 
I  family,  and  reckons  descents  and  generations.  Hence, 


give  no  definite  clew  to  the  identitv  (see  Gesenius,  I  hy  «n  easy  transition,  it  L«  often  (like  i«Top«'<i)  used  of 
The*,  p.  660).    See  Agave  ;  Carbuncle.  |  the  document  itself  in  which  *ueh  series  of  generation* 

la.  ChrytopniAt,  xpvooT(>aooc  (Kev.  xxi,  20),  a  pale  j  is  9ct  <lown-  in  Hebrew  the  term  for  a  genealovy  or 
green  stone,  inclining  to  yellow  or  brown,  and  trans-  i  pedigree  is  fe?H*PI  ^?D,  or  r*l3":n  -EC,  "the  Wok 
parent  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  20).    See  C'hrysopkasi's.        of  the  generations;"  and  l»ecanse  the  oldest  histories 

16.  Chalcedony,  vaArj/rw  (Rev.  xxi,  10),  semi-trans-  were  usually  drawn  upon  a  genealogical  basis,  the  ex- 
parent,  sky-blue,  with  a  dash  of  other  colors  (compare  |  prcssion  is  often  extended  to  the  w  hole  history,  as  in 
No.  H  above).    See  Chalcedony.  j  the  case  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  where  '"the  Lock  of 

17.  Sardonyx,  oapcowt  (Rev.  xxi,  20),  a  mixture  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ'*  includes  the  whole  his- 
of  the  agate  and  carnelian  (comp.  No.  6  above),  very  i  tory  contained  in  that  gospel.  So  Gen.  ii.  4,  "These 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  23).  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth," 
See  Sardonyx.  seems  to  I*  the  title  of  the  hbtory  which  follows.  lien. 

18.  Shamir  ,  ■vrsJ  (Jer.  xvii,  1 ;  Ezek.  iii,  9 ;  Zech.  \  v,  i ;  vl,  9 ;  x,  1 ;  xi,  10,  27  ;  xx'v,  12,  1<> ;  xxxvi.  l,9i 
vii,  12),  according  to  the  Sept.  (in  Jer.)  and  Vulg.,  ***vU.  *  arp  olbpr  examples  of  the  same  usage,  and 
the  Diamond,  the  hardest  of  mineral*  (Tlinv,  xxxvii,  P-»"R»  >f*n'  to  mark  th»  existence  of  sepaMt* 
15).  hence,  compared  with  adamant  (Pinder.  De  ada-    hiatone*  from  which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  conyiM. 


mante,  Berl.  1H-J9).  Bochart  (Menu.  Iii,  843  sq.)  com- 
pares the  «r/jioic  or  «tm»'PU'  (itfivoirnx  A«3oc.  Job  xll,  7 
or  15,  Sept.;  comp. Veltheim  in  Vclthusen's  Th^/Jog. 
Afa/jaz.  ii,  219  mj.),  or  emery  (I  Hose,  v,  160),  a  quart- 
zose  earth  mixed  with  calcined  iron,  used  for  polish- 
ing (Hoffmann,  MineraL  i,  561  sq.) ;  but  the  origin  of 
il. is  (Irttk  word  is  not  Shcmitic  (see  lWm,  s.  v.). 
Sec  Diamond. 

See  generally  Pliny,  Hint,  Nnt.  xxxvii,  14  sq. ;  The- 
ophrastus,  n»pi  Ai3<uf  (in  f)/>p.  iv,  ed.  Schneider);  Rau, 
S/#<im.  e  libris  Achmed  dr  gemmi*  (L'tr.  178-1);  Du- 


Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to  tbe 
Hebrews  or  the  Shcmitic  races.  The  earliest  Greek 
histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the  histories  of 
Acusilaus  of  Argos  and  of  Hecata?us  of  Miletn-  were 
entitled  VivtaXoyiat,  and  the  fragments  mnainiDgef 
Xanthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus.  and  Helh>nicu*  are 
strongly  tinged  with  the  same  genealogical  element 
(comp.  Josephus.  Apurn,  i,  3),  which  is  not  lost  even  in 
the  pages  of  Hen  dotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Creek,  the  stories  of  particular  racr s,  as 
HeMclides,  Alcmn-ouida;,  etc..  the  li«ts  of  priest*.  »nd 
Kingc,  :ind  conquerors  at  the  games,  ptv.-erved  at  FJts. 


tens,  IHerre*  pricieu**  (P»r.  1776,  l^ond.  1777);  Mari- 
ctte.  IHerres  ^rees(Par.  1750);  Blum,  Tasehrnbuch  d.  1  (Hvmpia,  and  elsewhere  ;  the  hereditsrv  rrK>n- 

KhUlei„k.  (2d  e<l.  Stutttf.  ls.fa);  Hindinarsh, /W*  "rd,i°8  *nd  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Iiratichida..  EmuiU 
Stow,  of  Scripture  ( Lon'd.  1^1) ;  Anon.  Hems,  anru-nt    P''1*.        "»  «°  in  (;r«'^       Gre.:k  A*ia; 

and  modern  (Loud.  1X52);  King,  Antique  (,ein»  (I^ond. 

) ;  Tlmmson,  Uintl  and  Bwk,  i,  437  sq.    See  Mix- 
liUALOUY;  SroNKS,  pKKciota. 

Gemal'll  (Hebrew  Gemalli',  "br5,  carnal- drirer : 
Sept.  VapaXt ),  tho  father  of  Ammiel,  which  latter 
was  the  Danite  messenger  among  those  who  ex- 
plored the  bind  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiil,  12).  B.C 


the  division,  as  old  as  Homer,  into  tribe?,  fratrix,  *»d 
}'!'»;.  and  the  existence  of  tbe  tribe,  the  yews,  and  tbe 
familia  among  the  Romans ;  the  Celtic  clans,  the  Sax- 
on families  using  a  common  patronymic,  and  nVir 
royal  genealogies  running  l«ack  to  the  Teutonic 
these  are  among  the  many  instances  thnt  may  nted 
to  prove  the  strong  family  and  genealogical  iiutinct  of 


the  ancient  world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelite*,  it 
l^7-  I  will  Ikj  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle, 

Gemdra.    See  Talmcd.  nn^  ^e  va**  genealogical  record*  of  the  Egyptians,  a* 

. ,  _  regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to  tbe  passion  f^c 

Gemari  ah  (Heb.  Gemaryah  ,  [Jer.  xxtx.  ^Pneilj0>:ieJ,  anionR  the  Arabs,  mentioned  by  Uy.rd 

8],  and  in  its  prolonged  form,  Gemarya  hu,  iirrn C5,  „nd  others,  in  order  to  show  that  the  attention  paid  by 
whom  Jehovah  hat  made  perfect;  Sept.  Vapapiar),  the  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in  entire 
of  two  men.  I  the  manners  and  tendencies  of  their 
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In  their  cas°,  however,  it  was  heightened  by  several 
peculiar  circumstances.    The  promise  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  suc- 
cessively, and  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Gentile  world ;  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  as  to 
spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  the  exclusively  hered- 
itary priesthood  of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emolu- 
ment) ;  the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  Da- 
rid  ;  and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families,  and 
houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to  the  sci- 
ence of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  nation.    We  have  already  noted  the  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  family  memoirs  even  before  the  flood, 
to  which  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  genealogies 
in  Gen.  iv,  v  ;  and  Gen.  x,  xi,  etc.,  indicate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  system  in  the  times  between  the 
tluod  and  Abraham.    But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of 
the  nation,  the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies 
•  (-H?nn,  or  in  the  language  of  Moses,  Numb,  i,  18, 
"ir^pri)  was  mucn  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xxxv, 
22-26,  we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Exod.  i,  1-5. 
In  (Jen.  xlvi  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
tlie  house  of  Isnel  about  the  time  of  Jacob's  demise 
in  Egypt.    The  way  in  which  the  former  part  of  this 
<vn<us,  relating  to  Heuben  and  Simeon,  is  quoted  in 
Exo  I.  vi,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  all 
that  was  want -d,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  transcribed 
from  an  existing  document.   When  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  second  month  of  the 
s  n'ond  year  of  the  Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by 
divine  command,  "  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "  by  their  generations,  after  their  fami- 
lies, by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  name?,  by  their  polls"  (Numb,  i,  iii). 
This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards,  and  the 
namss  of  the  families  added,  as  we  find  in  Numb,  xxvi. 
According  to  these  genealogical  divisions  they  pitched 
th-ir  tents,  and  marched,  and  offered  their  gifts  and 
offering*,  and  chose  the  spies.    According  to  the  same 
th"v  cast  the  lots  by  which  the  troubler  of  Israel, 
Actum,  was  discovered,  aa  later  those  by  which  Saul 
w  is  called  to  the  throne.    Above  all,  according  to 
these  divisions,  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  parcel- 
led out  amongst  them.    But  now  of  necessity  that  took 
pla<e  which  always  has  taken  place  with  respect  to 
such  genealogic  i|  arrangements,  viz.  that  by  marriage, 
or  servitude,  or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  per- 
sons not  strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a 
family  or  trilie,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as  be- 
longing to  them,  when  they  had  ucquired  property 
within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the  various 
services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  performed  under 
the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families.    Nol>ody  sup- 
poses that  all  the  Cornelii,  or  all  the  Campbell*,  sprang 
from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  direct  evi- 
dence from  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  probability,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Jewish  tribes  contained  absolutely  none 
but  such  an  were  descended  from  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
(Jul.  Africanus,  in  his  Kp.  to  Arittide*,  expressly  men- 
tions that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at  Jerusa- 
lem included  those  who  were  descended  from  prose- 
lytes and  yttutpai,  as  well  as  those  who  sprang  from  the 
patriarchs.     The  registers  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in- 
clude the  Nethinim,  and  the  children  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants.)   The  tribe  of  l^»vi  was  probably  the  only  one 
which  had  no  admixture  of  foreign  blood.    In  many 
of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  as  e.  g.  those  of  Caleb, 
Joab,  Segub,  and  the  sons  of  Uephaiah,  etc.,  in  1  Chron. 
iii  21,  it  ia  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the  ground 
of  their  incorporation  into  their  respective  tribes.  See 
Bkciirr  ;  Cai^kb.    However,  birth  was,  and  contin- 
ued to  he  throughout  their  whole  national  course,  the 
fl/undatwn  of  all  the  Jewish  organization,  and  the 
II!.— C  c  c 


reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able  kings  and  rulers 
were  marked  by  atteution  to  genealogical  operations. 
When  David  established  the  Temple  services  on  the 
footing  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Cbrint,  he  di- 
vided the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses  and  compa- 
nies, each  under  the  family  chief.  The  singers,  the 
porters,  the  trumpeters,  the  players  on  instruments, 
were  all  thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active 
stirring  reign  of  Keholioam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (2  Chron.  xii,  16).  When  Hez- 
ekiah  reopened  the  Temple,  and  restored  the  Temple 
services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned  the 
whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This  appears  from  the 
fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies  in  Chronicles  terminat- 
ing in  Hczckiah 's  reign,  from  the  expression,  "So  all 
Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies"  (1  Chron.  ix,  1), 
immediately  following  genealogies  which  do  so  termi- 
nate, and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chron.  xxxi,  16  19, 
proving  that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such 
a  complete  census  was  taken  by  Ilczekiah.  It  is  indi- 
cated also  in  1  Chron.  iv,  41.  We  learn,  too,  incidental- 
ly from  Prov.  xxv,  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff  of  scribes, 
who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcribing  genealogi- 
cal registers  as  in  copying  out  Proverlw.  So  also  iu 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  who,  among  other 
great  works,  built  the  higher  gate  of  the  bouse  of  the 
Lord  (2  Kings  xv,  35),  and  was  an  energetic  as  well  aa 
a  good  king,  we  find  a  genealogical  reckoning  of  the 
Keubenites  (1  Chron.  v,  17),  probably  in  connection 
with  Jotham's  wars  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chron. 
xxvii,  5).  When  Zerubbabel  brought  back  the  ca|>- 
tivity  from  Babylon,  one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and 
to  settle  them  according  to  their  genealogies.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  1  Chron.  ix,  and  the  dupli- 
cate  passage  Neb.  xi ;  in  1  Chi  on.  iii,  19 ;  and  yet  more 
distinctly  in  Neh.  vii,  5,  and  xii.  In  liko  manner,  Ne- 
hemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  national  rcstora- 
tion  which  he  labored  so  zealously  to  promote,  gather- 
ed u  together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  people, 
that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genealogy'*  (Neh.  vii, 
5 ;  xii,  26).  The  attract  of  this  census  is  p-e*crvcd 
in  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii,  and  a  portion  of  it  in  1  Chron. 
iii,  21-24.  That  this  system  was  continued  after  their 
times,  as  far  at  least  as  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
concerned,  we  learn  from  Neh.  xii,  2*2 ;  and  we  have 
incidental  evidence  of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews 
still  later  to  preserve  their  genealogies  in  such  pas- 
sages of  the  apocryphal  books  as  1  Mace,  ii,  1-5 ;  viii, 
17 ;  xiv,  29,  and  perhaps  Judith  viii,  1 ;  Tob.  i,  1,  etc. 
Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have 
a  striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that  when 
Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be  taken, 
the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immediately  went 
each  one  to  his  own  city,  i.  e.  (as  is  clear  from  Joseph 
',  going  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David),  to  the  city  to 
|  which  his  tribe,  family,  and  father's  house  belonged. 
|  Thus  the  return,  if  completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the 
I  tonn  of  the  old  censuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel 
'  and  J  udah. 

Another  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord's  geneal- 
ology  in  two  forms,  as  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
(See  below.)  The  mention  of  Zacharias  as  "  of  the 
course  of  Abia,"  of  Elizabeth  as  "  of  the  daughters  of 
Aaron,"  and  of  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel.  as  "of 
the  trilns  of  A#er,'*are  further  indications  of  the  samo 
thing  (Luke  i,  5;  ii,  36).  This  conclusion  is  also  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Josephu*  in  the 
opening  of  his  JJfr,  §  1.  There,  after  deducing  his 
own  descent,  "  not  only  from  that  race  which  is  con- 
sidered the  noblest  among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests, 
but  from  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses"  (the 
course  of  Jehoiarib),  and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the 
Asmnncan  sovereigns, he  adds, "  I  have  thus  traced  my 
genealogy  as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  ta- 
bles" («i/  ratf  dnuoffimc  iJtAroie.  dvayiypapfit wjv) ;  and 
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again,  eontr.  Apian,  i,  7,  he  states  that  the  priests  were 
obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their  intended  wives 
by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at  Jerusalem ;  add- 
ing that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests,  after  every  war 
(and  he  specifies  the  wars  of  Amioclius  Epiph.,  Pompey, 
and  Q.  Varus),  to  make  new  genealogical  tables  from 
the  old  ones,  und  to  ascertain  what  women  among  the 
priestly  families  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such 
were  deemed  improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a 
proof  of  the  care  of  the  Jews  in  such  nutters,  he  fur- 
ther mentions  that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive 
high-priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  From  all  this  it  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical  rec- 
ords continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  disbelieve 
the  story  told  by  African  us  concerning  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Herod  the  Great,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  ignoblencss  of  his  own  origin. 
His  statement  is,  that  up  to  that  time  the  Hebrew  gen- 
ealogies had  been  preserved  entire,  and  the  different 
families  were  traced  up  either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the 
ynu»fjat  or  mixed  people ;  but  that  on  Herod's  causing 
these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedigrees  of  their 
own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost  genealogies  from 
memory,  or  from  the  books  of  chronicles,  were  able  to 
retain  any  account  of  their  own  Uncage — among  whom, 
he  says,  were  the  Desposyni,  or  brethren  of  our  Lord, 
from  whom  was  said  to  be  derived  the  scheme  (given 
by  Africanus)  for  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of 
Christ.  But  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that  the  registers 
of  the  Jewish  tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  partial 
records  may,  however,  have  survived  that  event,  as  it  is 
probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in  Josephus's 
statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly  families  of  the  dis- 
persion had  records  of  their  own  genealogy.  We  learn, 
too,  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  that  in  his  day  the 
princes  of  the  captivity  professed  to  trace  their  de- 
scent to  David,  and  he  also  names  others,  e.  g.  K.  Ca- 
lonymos,  "a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David,  as 
proved  by  his  pedigree"  (/f»t».  cd.  Asher,  i,  32),  and  R. 
Eleazar  l>en-Tscmach,  "who  possesses  a  pedigree  of 
his  descent  from  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  knows  the 
melodies  which  were  sung  in  the  Tern  pie  during  its  ex- 
istence" (i'6.  p.  10>t,  etc.).  He  also  mentions  descend- 
ant* the  tribe*  of  Dan,  Zabulon,  and  Napthali, 
among  the  mountains  of  Khasvin,  whose  prince  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so 
called  from  the  Hebrew  Pi:x  Ciil,  claimed  descent 
from  Uillel,  the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a 
genealogy,  found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  his  descent 
from  David  and  Abital.  Others,  however,  traced  his 
descent  from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through 
a  daughter  of  Shephatiah  (Wolf,  B.  //.  iv,  S80).  But, 
however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a  while  true 
genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride  have  coined  fic- 
titious ones  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  may 
l«  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish  genealogical  system 
then  came  to  an  end.  Essentially  connerted  as  it  was 
with  the  tenure  of  the  land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  pecnliur  privileges  of  the  houses  of  David  and  I^evi 
on  the  other,  it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was 
taken  away  from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  prom- 
ise to  Dnvid  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
supers»ded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical  tpirit 
among  the  later  Jews  (which  might,  of  course,  l>e  much 
more  fully  illustrated  from  Rabbinical  literature)  has 
only  l>een  glanced  at  to  show  how  deeplv  it  had  j>ene- 
t rated  into  the  Jewish  national  mind.  It  remains  to 
lie  said  that  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
genealogical  records  are  of  great  importance  with  n 
view  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Let  it 
only  be  remembered  that  these  records  have  respect  to 


political  and  territorial  divisions,  as  much  as  to  strict- 
ly genealogical  descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
erroneous  a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  arc  call- 
ed "sons"  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief  father, 
must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  Just  as  in  the 
very  first  division  into  trihes  Msnasseh  and  Ephraini 
were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as  if  they  had  been 
sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen.  xlviii,  5)  of  Jacob,  so 
afterwards  tiie  names  of  persons  belonging  to  different 
generations  would  often  stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of 
families  or  houses,  and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  com- 
mon ancestor.  For  example,  Gen.  xlvi,  21  contains 
grandsons  as  well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [see  Bki.ah  j,  and 
Exod.  vi,  24  probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  Assir  as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families 
of  the  Korhites;  and  so  in  innumerable  other  instances. 
If  any  one  family  or  bouse  became  extinct,  some  other 
would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence,  of  course,  a  census  of  any  trilie  drawn 
up  at  a  later  period  would  exhibit  different  divisions 
from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Compare,  e.  g.  the 
lift  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubbaliel's  time  (Xeh. 
xii)  with  that  of  those  in  David's  time  (1  Citron,  xxiv). 
The  same  principle  must  lie  borne  in  mind  in  interpret- 
ing any  particular  genealogy.  The  sequence  of  gen- 
erations may  represent  the  succession  to  such  or  such 
an  inheritance  or  headship  of  tribe  or  family  rather 
than  the  relationship  of  father  and  son.  Again,  where 
a  pedigree  was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify 
such  generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  In  cases  where  a  name 
was  common  the  father's  name  would  lie  added  for  dis- 
tinction only.  These  reasons  would  lie  well  under- 
stood at  the  time,  though  it  may  be  difficult  now  to  as- 
certain them  positively.  Thus,  in  the  pedigree  of  Ezra, 
(Ezra  vii,  1 -.'»),  it  would  seem  that  both  Scraiah  and 
Azariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Neh.  x,  2);  they  are 
both  therefore  named.  Hilkiah  is  named  as  having 
been  high-priest,  and  his  identity  is  established  by  the 
addition  "the  son  of  Shallum"  (1  Chron.  vi,  13);  the 
next  named  is  Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  time,  who 
was  chief  of  the  sixteen  courses  sprung  from  Eleazar, 
and  then  follows  a  complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok 
to  Aaron.  But  then,  as  regards  the  chronological 
use  of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the 
above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  u*ing 
them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable 
for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
complete.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them  trust- 
worthy measures  of  time  is,  either  that  they  should 
have  special  internal  marks  of  being  complete,  such  as 
where  the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  is  named,  or 
some  historical  circumstance  defines  the  several  rela- 
tionships, or  that  there  should  1*  several  genealogies, 
all  giving  the  same  nuinl>er  of  jrencrutions  within  the 
same  termini.  When  these  conditions  are  found,  it  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chro- 
nology. In  determining,  however,  the  relation  of  gen- 
erations to  time,  some  allowance  mut  be  made  for  the 
station  in  life  of  the  persons  in  question.  From  the 
early  marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average  of  even 
thirty  years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be  found  tixi 
long  for  the  kings. 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence  of  the  s»mc 
name,  or  modification  of  the  same  name,  such  as  To- 
bias, Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha,  and  even  of  names  of 
the  same  signification,  in  the  same  family.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  carefulness  with  which  the  Jews  kept 
their  pedigrees  (as  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
known  the  names  of  their  remote  ancestors) ;  it  also 
gives  a  clew  by  which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful 
genealogies.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  repetition 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  erroneous  transcription. 

The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one  giving 
the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other  in  an  ascend- 
ing scale.    Examples  of  the  descending  form  may  be 
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ing  form  is  expressed  by  the  formula  A  ttegat  B,  and  | 
B  begat  C,  etc. ;  or,  the  sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son, 
etc. ;  or,  the  sons  of  A,  b,  c,  d  ;  and  the  sons  of  B,  c, 
d,  e  ;  and  the  sons  of  C,  e,  k,  u,  etc.  The  ascending 
is  always  expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the  two,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the  one  in  which 
we  are  most  likely  to  find  collateral  descent*,  inasmuch 
as  it  implies  that  the  object  is  to  enumerate  the  heirs 
of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  stem ;  and  if  direct 
beirs  failed  at  any  point,  collateral  ones  would  have  to 
be  inserted.  In  all  cases,  too,  where  the  origins!  docu-  : 
ment  was  preserved,  when  the  direct  line  failed,  the 
heir  would  naturally  place  his  own  name  next  to  his 
predecessor,  though  that  predecessor  was  not  his  father,  ! 
but  only  his  kinsman ;  whereas  in  the  ascending  scale 
there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature  of  things.  But 
neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or  less  fit  than  the  other 
to  express  either  proper  or  imputed  filiation. 

Females  are  n  imed  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
anything  remarkable  alwut  them,  or  when  any  right 
or  property  is  transmitted  through  them.  See  Gen. 
xi.  29;  xxii,  23;  xxv,  14;  xxxv,  22  2G;  Exod.vL23; 
Numb,  xxvi,  .13 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  4, 19, 36,  50,  etc. 

The  gen  ealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many  such  in 
tin  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  etc.  Jerome  speaks  of 
these  corruption*  having  risen  to  a  fearful  height  in 
ths  Scptuagint  (Prtrfiit.  in  Paralrip.).  In  like  man- 
n<-r,  the  lists  of  high-priests  in  Josepbus  are  so  corrupt, 
that  the  names  are  scarcely  recognisable.  This  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  nnliroken  descent  of 
the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must  have  sup- 
plied the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many  other  families. 
They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin  of  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  earn*  the  genealogy  of  the 
E  lomitish  sovereigns  down  to  about  the  time  of  Saul. 
Viewed  us  a  whole,  it  is  a  genealogical  collection  of 
surpassing  interest  and  accuracy  (Hawlinsnn,  Hero  Jot. 
vol.  i.  ch.  ii;  Iturritigtoii,  Grnetil.  Tablet  nf  the  Old 
ami  Xete  Trttnmentf,  London,  1836;  Seidell's  Works, 
passim). 

GENEALOGY  of  Jesus  CiintST,  the  only  one 
given  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Object  nfthit  Genealogical  Record. — From  the  fore- 
going article  it  is  evident  that  no  nation  was  more  1 
careful  to  frame  and  preserve  its  genealogical  tables  ' 
than  Israel.    Their  sacred  writings  contain  genealo-  : 
gies  which  extend  through  a  |>eriod  of  more  than  3500  : 
rears,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  captivity  of  | 
Jadah.    Indeed,  we  find  from  the  books  of  E/.ra  and 
Nehemiah  that  the  same  carefulness  in  this  matter  was 
observed  after  the  captivity;  for  in  Ezra  ii,  62  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  some  who  had  come  up  from  Babylon 
had  sought  their  register  among  those  that  were  reck- 
oned by  genealogy,  but  were  not  found:  therefore  were 
they,  as  polluted,  removed  from  the  priesthood.  The 
division  of  tbe  whole  Hebrew  nation  into  tribes,  and  the 
allotment  to  each  tribe  of  a  specified  portion  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  as  an  inalienable  possession,  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  keep  genealogical  table*. 
God  had,  however,  a  still  hiaher  object  than  that  of 
giving  stability  to  property  in  Israel  in  leading  suc- 
cessive generations  of  his  people  thus  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate list  of  their  ancestry.  That  they  should  do  this 
waa  especially  required  from  the  moment  that  the  voice 
of  prophecy  declared  that  the  promised  Messiah  should  ' 
he  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  tbe  fam- 
ily of  David. 

The  Rahbina  affirm  that  after  the  Captivity  the  Jews 
were  most  careful  in  keeping  their  pedigrees  (Babyl. 
Gemar.  Glos*.  fol.  xiv,  2).  Since,  however,  the  period 
of  their  destruction  as  a  nation  by  the  Romans,  all  their 


tables  of  descent  seem  to  be  lost,  and  now  they  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  one  Israelite 
who  might  lay  claim  to  be  their  p  omised  and  still  ex- 
pected Messiah.  Hence  Christians  a*«<  rt.  with  a  force 
that  no  reasonable  and  candid  Jew  can  resist,  that  Shi- 
loh  mutt  have  come. 

The  priesthood  of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan  being  transferred  to  the 
Gentiles,  there  being  under  the  N.-T.  dispensation  no 
difference  between  circumcision  and  uncircumci>ion, 
Barbarian  and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  Is  but  one 
whose  genealogy  it  concerns  n*  as  Christians  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Him  the 
prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  the 
son  of  David,  and  the  angels  declared  that  to  him 
should  be  given  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  that 
he  mhrbt  reign  ov-r  the  house  of  Jacob  forever.  His 
descent  from  David  and  Abraham  lieing  therefore  an 
essential  part  of  his  Mcssiahship,  it  was  right  that 
his  genealogy  should  be  given  as  a  portion  of  gospel 
truth.  Considering,  further,  that  to  the  Jews  first  he 
was  manifested  and  preached,  and  that  his  descent 
from  David  and  Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  in- 
terest to  them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  de- 
scent would  be  one  especially  adapted  to  convince 
them ;  in  other  words,  that  it  would  be  drawn  from 
documents  which  they  deemed  authentic.  Such  were 
the  genealogical  records  preserved  at  Jerusalem.  See 
Ge.neai.ooy.  Now  when  to  the  above  consideration 
we  add  the  fact  that  the  lineage  of  Joseph  was  actual- 
ly made  out  from  authentic  records  for  the  purpose  of 
the  civil  census  ordered  by  Augustus,  it  becomes  mor- 
ally certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  public  registers.  Another  considera- 
tion adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has  often  excited 
surprise  that  the  genealogies  of  Christ  should  both  seem 
to  be  traced  through  Joseph,  and  not  Man-.  But  if 
these  genealogies  were  those  contained  in  the  public 
registers,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  them  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mary,  the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph,  could  only 
appear  as  Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  i,  45).  In  transfer* 
ring  them  to  the  pages  of  the  gospels,  the  evangelists 
only  added  tbe  qualifying  expression  "as  was  sup- 
posed" (Luke  Hi,  23,  and  its  equivalent,  Matt,  i,  16). 

We  find  other  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  public 
tobies  of  descent  in  the  New  Testament :  the  taxation 
spoken  of  by  Luke  ii,  2,  3,  would  clearly  indicate  this, 
for  how  could  each  one  be  able  to  go  to  his  own  city 
unless  he  knew  the  specific  tribe  to  which  he  belong- 
ed ?  Hence  it  was,  we  think,  that  Paul  was  able  with 
confidence  to  appeal  to  the  Hebrews  concerning  the 
lineage  of  Christ,  "for  it  Is  evident,"  says  he,  "  that 
our  I>ord  sprung  out  of  Judah"  (Heb.  vii,  14;  2  Tim. 
ii,  8).  To  evince  this  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it 
pleased  God  to  give  us,  by  bis  inspired  servants  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  these  genealogies. 

II.  Statement  of  the  Subject. — The  following  is  a 
tabular  view  of  these  records,  with  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  compare  the  parallel  lists  as  found  in 
the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Old  Testament. 


No. 

Lok.  lli.W-JS. 
(Inverted.) 

1. 

Adam 

% 

Scth 

a. 

Kn««i 

4 

Tainan 

f> 

Malelccl 

0. 

.Jared 

7. 

Knoch 

& 

Maihuscla 

<> 

Ixiueeh 

10. 

Noe 

11. 

Sem 

12. 

Arphaxad 

13. 

<  alnan 

14. 

*Ma 

l.\ 

Klwr 

16. 

Itinlec 

IT. 

Ka«r«ii 

11. 

San.urh 

19.  ,  Nachor 


Gru.  v,  i,  xt,  tad 
fUUi  Iv. 

1  Chron.  1. 11,  111 

Ailiilil 

Adam. 

8<-th 

Shctlt. 

Knan 

Kno«h. 

Hainan 

Kenan. 

Maluilaleel 

MahabdreL 

Jarvd 

Jered. 

Knoch 

Henoch. 

Melhn«clah 

Melhnselnh 

Ijimt-ch 

Ijinicclu 

N.«h 

Nonh. 

sh«m 

Shem. 

Arphaxad 

Arphaxad. 

RM.h 

Kber 

»*elcg 

Ren 

!*»'tiur 
Nalior 

fthelah. 

Kber. 

IVleg. 

Ken. 

Nahor. 
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ui 

<ln»rrt«l.» 


m.u.i.i-,7. 


i,  ii.in. 


20.  Than. 


Abnuiru 


«. 

n 

23 

24.  Joudaa 
2&.  I'liarea 

26.  Kurt)  tn 

27.  I  Arum 

26.  I  Aminadab 
20.  I  Naamn 

80.  |  Salmon 

81.  Boob 
32.    <  ibed 
83.  Jessal 
34.  David 

s& 

36. 

27.  Mainau 
8S.  Melea 

39.  Klimkeim 

40.  I  Jotiun 

41.  I  Joseph 

42.  'juuda 
4.'i.  \  Simeoa 
44.    Let  i 
4">.  !  Matthat 


48. 
47. 
48. 

4'J. 
60. 
M. 

r»2. 
.*... 

M 


Joreim 
Kliowr 
Joso 
l> 

I.Iniodsm 
t  'osam 
A  .1.1 1 
Melchl 
Ncri 

&iUthiel 


Abiaaw 


Jacob 

Jutiila* 

Phut*. 

h»nim 

A  rmiii 

Ainiiiadab 

NaesM 

Salmon 

BOM 

t  Hied 

Je-Mil 

David 


Terah 
Abram 


A  Ida 
Am 

J.«  iphnt 
Joram 


.VI.  Zohdaibcl 


Oalaa 

Jotliam 

Actmr. 

Kzeklas 

Amou 
JosIai 

I  Jcrhouiaa 
ftalathlel 
I  Zurobahel 


Miarex 
Hesron 
K»ru 

Auimlttadab 
Nahshon 
Sal  uma 

11....Z 

Obed 
J  owe 
David 


Tenth. 
Abra<ha)m. 


58. 

SO.  Joanna 
CO.  (Jouda* 
CI.  .  Ju*epli 
C2. 
ftD. 
«4. 

or. 
CO. 


<K>. 
7<i. 

;i 

72. 
78 
74 


Seme 

Mattathls* 
Maalh 

Maori 

Kali 


A  mm 
Miittnihiaa 

Joseph 
Jnnnn 
Melchl 
Levi 

Mntthat 

75.  I  RU 

76.  Joseph 

77.  iJmctit 


Aid.  >ud 
hliakeim 


Sadoe 

Achrim 

Kll.md 

Kli'.-izar 

Mntthan 

Jaci>b 


Joseph 
JlCMIt 


i  lux  run. 
Nam. 

Animlnadab. 

Naludiuu. 

Salma. 

lbiajt. 

Obed. 



David. 


Abla. 
Am. 

Jehcwhaphat 

J  orani. 

Almztah. 

JiMtsh. 

Amazlah. 

.<  zariah. 

Juthnm. 


llezeklah. 

MntincwlL 

A  man. 

Jikdah. 

Jehoiakim. 

Ji  conlah, 

Salathiel  and 

IVdnlih. 

ZenibbabeL 

Hnnanlah. 

IVIatlab  and 

l.'ephalah. 

A  man. 

Obadlah. 

Shechaniah. 

Sbemalnli. 


Neariah. 
Lliocnal  and 
Azrikam. 
Jobanau  and 
Anani. 


III.  Solution  of  MtJiatltift.—We  do  not  find  that 
there  was  any  objection  made  to  these  genealogies, 
either  by  Jew  or  Gentile,  during  the  1st  ccntuiy.  Ha«J 
nny  difficulty  on  this  head  existed,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  Jews,  of  all  others,  would  have  been 
bat  too  ready  to  detect  and  expose  it.  We  may,  there- 
fore, fairly  conclude  that,  whatever  difficulty  meets  us 
now  in  harmonizing  our  Lord's  pedigree  as  given  by 
the  two  evangelists,  it  could  have  had  no  place  in  the 
first  a«e  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  subsequent 
ayes,  however,  objections  were  and  still  are  made  to 
the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

A  preliminary  difficulty,  which  applies,  however, 
equally  to  the  ().-T.  lists,  lies  in  the  small  number  of 
Hume*  between  .ludah  and  David,  being  only  nine  for 
an  interval  of  833  years,  making  the  incredible  aver- 
uge  of  nearly  a  century  for  each  generation.  Hence 
arises  the  presumption  that  some  names  have  been 
omitted  (see  Browne,  Ordo  S<rclorum,  p.  283),  and  at 
least  three— more  probably  nine — must  be  supplied,  in 
order  to  reduce  this  average  to  the  ordinary  Hge  of  pa- 
ternity ;  three,  Judah,  Itoaz,  and  Jesse,  are  known  to 
have  lieen  advanced  in  life  at  the  birth  of  their  youn- 
gest sons,  and  Salmon  was  considerably  so.  The  syn- 
chronism of  Nahshon  with  the  F.xode,  and  Bona  with 
the  earlier  judges,  requires  the  insertion  of  these 


ted  generations  in  the  1 
hau  ;  Kutii. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  names  Mcnan  and  Mel.  a 
also  Mattathias  and  Maath,  seem  to  be  superfluous  repl 

etition*  of  others  in  the  same  list. 

1.  Dijjiadiit-M  that  apply  to  the  EvangeluU  isniviD- 
l  ally. — (1.)  It  is  objected  that  Jechoniah  was  not  the 
,  son  of  Jusiah,  but  his  grandson.  Answer:  Matthew 
does  not  mean  to  say  he  was  his  son;  for  verses  11 
and  12  are  obviously  intended  to  designate  two  differ- 
ent persons,  viz.  Jehoiakim,  and  his  son  Jtkoimhi*. 
That  the  former  is  the  person  meant  in  ver.  11  is  evi- 
dent from  the  addition  of  "his  brethren."  Whose 
I  brethren  ?  Not  Jehoiaehin's  (or  Jechonias),  for  he 
I  had  none,  but  Jehoiakim  s,  viz.  Jehoahaz  and  Zcdcki- 
ah,  the  former  of  whom  reigned  before  him  (though  a 
younger  brother),  and  the  latter  after  him  (1  Chron. 
I  u't  1^- 1").  Admitting  this,  we  see  the  consistency  of 
|  the  evangelist  as  to  the  number  of  generations  in  the 
second  and  third  scries;  whereas  they  who  make 
Jechonias  (ver.  11,  12)  to  be  the  same  person  leave 
|  only  thirteen  in  the  second  series,  if  Jechonias  be  add- 
ed to  the  third ;  or  in  the  third,  if  he  be  placed  to  the 
second.  If  the  objection  had  any  truth,  the  evange- 
list would  be  palpably  inconsistent  with  himself!  SL 
Jerome  ( in  Alutthtrum,  cap.  i)  confirms  this  view :  ''If 
Jechonias  be  included  in  the  first  tessarodeende  there 
will  not  be  fourteen  generations :  we  may  therefore 
assume  that  the  first  Jechonias  meant 'Joakim  and  the 
latter  Joac  bin— the  one  spelt  with  the  letters  k  and  rn. 
the  other  with  ch  and  u;  which  letters,  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  fault  of  transcribers,  were  confounded  by 
Greeks  and  I^ttins."  Porphyry  brought  forward  this 
objection  against  Matthew's  genealogy,  and  we  find 
the  same  father,  in  his  Comment,  on  IkmieJ,  thus  re- 
plying: "In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  one  generation 
seems  to  be  wanting,  for  the  second  tessarodecade 
ends  with  Joakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  the  third  be- 
I  gins  with  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joakim.  Porphyry,  ig- 
norant of  this,  would  exhibit  his  own  skill  in  proving 
the  falsity  of  the  evangelist  Matthew."  We  mav  add 
that  some  respectable  MSS.  still  exhibit  the  name  of 
Jehoiakim  as  well  as  that  of  Jechonias.  (See  Strong's 
,  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gotpelt,  ad  loc.)   The  triple  se- 

will 

1.  Solomon. 

2.  Kehoboam. 
8.  Abijah. 
4  Asa. 

f>.  JehoahaphaL 

6.  Jt'bonun. 

7.  Uzziah. 

8.  Jotliam. 

9.  Ahaz. 

10.  llrzeklah. 

11.  Manaateh. 

12.  Amon. 

13.  Joaiah. 
it  Jehoiakim, 

(2.)  It  is  objected  that  Matthew  omita  three  kings, 
viz.  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amazlah  (com  p.  1  Chron.  iii, 
and  2  Kings  viii),  from  his  second  series.  In  reference 
to  this  objection,  it  might  suffice  to  say  that  Matthew, 
finding  fourteen  generations  from  Abraham  to  David 
inclusively,  contracted,  most  likely  in  order  to  assist 
memory  and  give  uniformity,  the  second,  and  possibly 
the  last  series.  If  we  compare  Ezra  vii,  1-6  with  1 
Chron.  vi,  3-15,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ezra,  in  detailing, 
with  apparent  particularity,  his  own  lineal  descent 
from  Aaron,  calls  Aznriah,  who  was  high-priest  at  the 
dedication  of  the  first  Temple,  the  son,  not  of  Johanan 
his  father,  but  of  Merainth,  his  ancestor  nt  the  distance 
of  six  generations.  Doubtless  the  desire  of  abridg- 
ment led  him  to  omit  those  names  with  which  there 
connected  no  very  remarkable  associations, 
of  the  early  fathers,  however,  give  a  different 
of  this  difficulty.  Hila  y  (w  Ma;  thrum,  cap. 
i)  says:  "Three  generations  are  designedly 


ries  of 
See  Jkhoiakim. 

1.  Abraham. 

2.  Isaac. 

3.  Jacob. 

4.  Judah. 
6.  Phare*. 

6.  Esrom. 

7.  Aram. 

8.  Aminadab. 

9.  Naasoa. 

10.  Salmon. 

11.  Uoaz. 

12.  Obed. 

13.  Jove. 

14.  David. 
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over  by  Matthew,  for  Jaras  is  said  to  have  begotten 
Ozias,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  the  fourth  from  him,  i.  e. 
Jura*  begat  Ochazia*  from  the  Geotiie  family  of  Ahab, 
whose  wife  was  Jezebel."  That  the  omission  of  the 
three  kings  was  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  house 
of  guilty  J oram  to  the  fourth  generation  in  the  view 
yet  mere  pointedly  put  forth  by  St.  Jerome  also,  and 
by  many  of  our  own  best  commentators.    See  Son. 

(3.)  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  Matthew  terms  Zoro- 
babel  the  son  of  Salathiel,  whereas  in  1  Chron.  iii,  19. 
he  is  called  the  ran  of  Pedaiah.  How  is  this?  We 
answer  that  the  Sept.  version  of  1  Chron.  iii  agrees 
with  Matthew,  ami  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
Zorobabel  is  designated  in  Ezra,  Nchemiab,  and  Hag- 
gui.  Josephns  also  calls  him  the  son  of  Salathiel. 
Were  he  not  the  immediate  son  of  Salathiel,  but  of  /V- 
duiah,  yet  is  it  suitable  to  the  language  of  the  .Jewish 
nation  to  count  the  grandson  the  son  of  the  grandfa- 
ther. Thus  Laban  is  called  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxix,  6),  as  being  the  son  of  Bethuel,  who  was,  in  fact, 
the  son  of  Nahor  (xxiv,  47).  If,  according  to  another 
manner  of  rendering  ver.  17  and  18,  Salathiel  und  Pe- 
daiah were  brother*,  Zorobal>el  might  have  been,  by 
the  Lerirate  law,  the  natural  son  of  the  one  and  the 
legal  son  of  the  other.    Sc  Pkpa  i ah. 

(4.)  It  is  again  asked,  if  it  be,  as  Matthew  states, 
that  Salmon,  son  of  Naason,  prince  of  Israel,  had 
married  so  remarkable  a  person  us  Kahab,  how  then 
comas  it  that  such  a  circumstance  is  not  noticed  in  the 
book  of  Joshua?  This  objection  will  have  no  force  if 
we  remember  that  this  book,  full  as  it  is  in  describing 
the  partition  of  Canaan  among  the  several  tribes,  is 
yet  very  silent  concerning  the  exploits,  and  even 
names,  of  the  subordinate  leaders  of  Israel.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  surprising  in  the  circumstance  that 
it  should  pass  over  in  total  silence  Salmon's  marriage 
with  Kahab.  Had  the  matter  in  question  been  the 
espousal  of  Kahab  by  Joshua  himself,  the  presumption 
against  its  truth  would  be  very  different.  Indeed 
Kimehi,  in  his  CommmUtry  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  ad- 
duces a  tradition  to  this  effect,  taken  from  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  Even'  consideration,  moreover,  of  a 
chron- /logical  character  is  in  favor  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  son  of  Naason,  born  to  him  in  the  wilderness, 
being  married  to  Kahab.    See  Kaiiaii. 

(5.)  But  a  far  graver  objection  than  that  which  is 
alleged  against  Matthew  for  having  omitted  names  is 
brought  against  Luke  for  having  inserted  that  of  Cat- 
nan  as  son  of  Arphaxad — a  name  neither  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  Samaritan  text,  nor  yet  in  any  of 
the  Targums  or  versions,  save  the  Sept.  We  may  in- 
fer from  the  fact  that  neither  Philo  nor  Josepbus,  who 
In  other  respects  followed  this  version,  receive  this 
name  as  genuine,  that  it  was  not  found  in  the  earlier 
copies  of  the  Sept. ;  it  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from 
the  corrupted  Sept.  which  has  come  down  to  us,  con- 
taining the  name  in  question,  but  which  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  raised  to  a  level  of  authority  with 
the  Heb.  text.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  Irenasns, 
Africamis,  Eusebius.  and  Jerome  reject  it  as  an  inter- 
polation. (See,  on  this  subject,  Whitby's  Preface  to  the, 
Reader,  and  Lightfoot's  Harm. ;  also  Usher's  fHsterta- 
t'-m  on  Cainan,  and  Kidder's  Demonttr.  of  Messiah.) 
See  Caixax. 

2.  We  are  now  to  compare  the  evangelists  as  to  the 
points  on  which  they  agree  and  diff  r.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Celsus  attacked  the  genealogies  on  the  score 
of  any  inconsistency  with  each  other.  Not  so  the  em- 
peror Julian;  hs  made  their  discrepancies  the  specific 
ground  of  attack.  Jerome  (in  Matt,  i)  thus  writes : 
"Julianas  Augustus  in  this  place  attacks  the  evangel- 
ists on  the  ground  of  discrepancy :  Matthew  calls  Jo- 
seph the  son  of  Jacob,  whereas  Luke  calls  him  the  son 
of  Heli !  Had  Julian  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  speech  of  the  Jews,  be  would  have  seen  that 
one  evangelist  gives  the  natural  and  the  other  the  le- 
gal pedigree  of  Joseph." 


(1.)  The  first  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancies 
of  the  evangelists  (one  to  which  this  ancient  father  ob- 
viously here  alludes)  is  that  of  Africanus,  which,  he  in- 
forms us  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  i,  7),  he  received  from 
the  relatives  of  our  Lord,  who,  because  of  their  consan- 
guinity to  him,  were  called  &nrjroerwaA.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  Matthan,  the  third  in  the  list  from  Joseph 
in  Matthew's  genealogy,  and  Melchi,  the  third  in 
Luke's  list,  married  successively  the  same  woman,  by 
whom  the  former  t>cgat  Jacob,  and  the  Utter  Heli. 
Heli  dying  without  issue,  his  maternal  brother  took 
his  widow  to  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Joseph,  who.  ac- 
cording to  law  (Dcut.  xxv,  G),  was  registered  by  Luke 
as  the  son  of  Heli,  though  naturally  the  sun  of  Jacob, 
as  Matthew  records  him.  This  is  the  explanation 
which  was  generally  admitted  by  Eusebius,  Nazian- 
zen,  the  writer  of  Ad  orihodoxo*,  and  others,jfor  age*. 

(2.)  Grotius,  however,  availing  himself  of  the  tradi- 
tion that  Heli  and  Jacob  were  both  sons  of  the  same 
mother,  but  of  different  fathers  (Matthan  and  Mel- 
chi \  supposes  that  Luke  traces  the  natural  pedigree  of 
Christ,  and  Matthew  the  legal.  This  he  argues  on  two 
grounds :  first,  that  Salathiel  could  not  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  Jechonias,  who  was  childless — according 
to  the  declaration  of  God  by  Jeremiah  (xxii) — and  was, 
therefore,  as  Luke  states,  the  son,  properly  so  called, 
of  Neri,  of  Nathan's  line ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Levi- 
rate  law  imposed  no  necessity  on  Jacob  to  marry  Hcli's 
widow,  they  lieing  only  uterine  brothers.  The  learned 
commentator  might  have  been  led  to  this  view  by  St. 
Ambrose,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  Luke,  says,  **  Heli, 
fratro  sine  liberis  decedente,  copnlatus  est  fratris  uxo- 
ri,  et  generavit  filium  Joseph,  qui  juxta  legem  Jacob! 
filius  dieitur."  But  both  the  reasons  assigned  by  Gro- 
tius for  differing  from  the  solution  of  Africanus  would 
seem  to  be  founded  on  a  jrtiti?  prindjni.  It  does  not 
appear  an  ascertained  fact  that  Salathiel  was  not  the 
natural  son  of  Jechonias,  nor  yet  that  the  law  which 
obliged  a  man  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother  might  be  departed  from  wben  they  were  only 
maternal  brethren ;  for  even  in  cases  of  distant  rela- 
tionship the  law  seemed  obligatory,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  Boaz  marrying  Ruth,  the  widow  of  his  distant 
kinsman.  Whitby  defends  Africanus's  account ;  Ham- 
mond, Le  Clerc,  and  Wetstein  agree  with  Grotius. 

(8.)  Dr.  Barrett,  who,  in  his  preliminary  dissertation 
to  a  curious  facsimile  of  a  most  ancient  MS.  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  (an  abridgment  of  which  treatise  may 
be  found  in  Clarke's  Commentary,  at  the  end  of  Luke 
iii),  brings  to  liear  upon  this  difficult  question  a  large 
share  of  sound  learning  and  correct  criticism,  objects 
to  the  aliove  theory  as  given  by  Africanus  and  altered 
by  Grotius,  on  the  ground  principally  that  It  refers 
entirely  to  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  without 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  son  of  Man'  was  the  son 
of  David.  Dr.  Barrett  then  states  his  own  hypothesis, 
viz.,  that  Matthew  relates  the  genealogy  of  Joseph, 
and  Luke  that  of  Mary.  He  supposes  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, that  after  Matthew  had  given  his  genealogical  ta- 
ble another  should  lie  added  by  Luke,  f ully  to  prove 
that  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  derived  his  descent 
from  David,  not  only  by  his  supposed  father  Joseph, 
but  also  by  his  real  mother  Man.  The  writers  who 
agree  in  this  opinion  Dr.  B.  divides  Into  two  classes: 
first,  those  who  assert  that  the  families  of  Solomon  and 
Nathan  met  in  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  after  which 
they  separated,  and  were  again  reunited  in  Joseph  and 
Mary ;  secondlv,  those  who  suppose  that  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel  were  distinct  individuals,  and  deny  that  any 
union  took  place  between  them  previously  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  rejects  this  latter  opin- 
ion because  it  seems  to  contradict  the  divine  promise 
(2  Sam.  vii,  12-16).  which  intimates  that  Christ  should 
be  Kneallg  descended  from  David  through  Solomon. 
He  therefore  receives  the  former  hypothesis,  and  sup. 
ports  it  br  numerous  and  profound  arguments.  (See 
his  Preliminary  Diuertation  to  Codex  Rcteriptut:  see 
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also,  on  both  hypotheses,  Lightfoot's  Harmony  Ee.; 
Soutr's  Sermon  <m  Iter,  xii,  10,  vol.  iii ;  Wetstein.  ad 
Sfntthirum,  i,  17  ;  Bishop  Kidder's  Demonst.  of  Messiah, 
part,  ii  to  cli.  xiii ;  Male's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
iii.) 

In  constructing  their  genealogical  tallies,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jews  reckoned  wholly  by  mules,  re- 
jecting, where  the  blood  of  the  grandfather  passed  to 
the  grandson  through  a  daughter,  the  name  of  the 
daughter  herself,  and  counting  that  daughter's  hut- 
liand  for  the  son  of  the  matenial  grandfather  (Numb, 
xxvi,  33;  xxvii,  4-7).  On  this  principle  Joseph,  be- 
gotten by  Jacob,  marries  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Heli, 
and  in  the  genealogical  register  of  his  wife's  family  Is 
counted  for  Hell's  son.  Salathiel,  begotten  by  Jeco- 
niah.  marries  the  daughter  of  Neri,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, is  accounted  his  son :  in  Zorobahel,  the  offspring 
of  Salathiel  and  Xeri's  daughter,  the  lines  of  Solomon 
and  Nathan  coalesce;  Joseph  and  Man-  are  of  the 
same  tribe  and  family ;  they  are  l«oth  descendants  of 
David  in  the  line  of  Solomon  ;  they  have  in  them  both 
the  blood  of  Nathan,  David's  son.  Joseph  deduces  his 
descent  from  Abiud  (Matt,  i,  13),  Mary  from  Khesa 
(Luke  iii,  '27 ),  sons  of  Zorobabel.  The  genealogies  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  are  parts  of  one  perfect  whole,  and 
each  of  them  is  essential  to  the  explanation  of  the  oth- 
er. By  Matthew's  table  we  prove  the  descent  of  Mary, 
as  well  as  Joseph,  from  Solomon ;  by  Luke's  we  see 
the  descent  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  Mary,  from  Nathan. 
Hut  "till  it  is  asked  how  know  we  that  Mary  was  the 
daiu'iter  of  Neri? 

i'l.j  Because  the  angel  Gabriel,  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion, told  the  Virgin  that  God  would  uive  her  divine 
son  the  throne  of  his  father  David  (Luke  i,  82),  and 
thus  it  was  necessary  to  prove  this  by  her  genealogy 
afterwards. 

[2.]  Mary  is  called  by  the  Jews  4«P  P3,  "the 
daughter  of  Heli,"  and  by  the  early  Christian  writers 
"the  daughter  of  Joakim  and  Anna"  (Lightfoot,  on 
Lute  iii,  23).  But  Joakim  and  Kliakim  (as  different 
names  in  Hebrew  for  God)  are  sometimes  interchanged 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi,  4):  Eli  or  Heli,  then,  is  the  abridg- 
ment of  Kliakim. 

[3.]  The  evangelist  Luke  has  rriticnlly  distinguish- 
ed the  real  from  the  legal  genealogy  by  a  parenthetical 
remark:  I  ijrrorc  utv  (.wc  rVryiu*™)  initc,  'lut<ri)<p.  rov 
'HAL,  "Jesus  being  (as  was  reputed)  the  son  of  Joseph 
(but  in  reality),  the  son  of  Heli,"  or  his  grandson  by 
the  mother's  side,  for  so  the  ellipsis  should  Ijc  supplied. 
Moreover,  on  comparing  the  two  tables,  we  find  that 
from  Abraham  to  David  they  agree  with  each  other 
tiecause  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  genealogies 
of  Genesis,  Ruth,  and  1  Chron.  iii;  but  from  David  to 
Joseph  they  are  evidently  distinct  lines  of  pedigree, 
agreeing  only  in  two  persons,  viz.  Salathiel  and  Zoro- 
baM. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  there  are  now  in  Luke's 
genealogy  seventy-own  names  ;  whereas  IrenaMis, 
Africanus,  and  other  early  fathers,  acknowledge  but 
*eventy-/«w».  But  if  we  omit  the  names  Month,  Mat- 
tiith'nu,  Mrlea,  Maintm,  and  Cairum.  as  being  interpo- 
lations, then  the  number  will  be  reduced  to  seventy- 
two. 

It  is  said  that  Abiud  and  Rhesa  are  called  by  the 
evangelists  the  sons  of  Zorobabel,  though  in  1  Chron. 
iii,  1!)  we  have  no  mention  of  them  among  his  sons. 
We  remark  that  it  was  a  custom  with  the  Jews  to  call 
the  snme  person  by  different  names,  and  that  this  cus- 
tom was  peculiarly  prevalent  oliout  the  time  of  the 
captivity  (Dan.  i,  6,  7 ;  also  comp.  '2  Sam.  iii,  3  with  1 
Chron.  iii,  1). 

Lastly,  it  is  inquired  whence  the  evangelists  had 
their  genealogies  from  Zorobal>el  to  Christ,  there  being 
nothing  of  them  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  We  an- 
swer, fmm  those  authentic  public  tables  kept  by  the 
Jews,  of  which,  as  before  noticed,  Josephus  speaks  ■ 
and  regarding  which  also  Eusebius  {Hist,  L'ccles.  i,  1) 


says, "  Omnes  Hebrarorutn  generationes  descriptor  in 
archivis  Templi  secretioribus  habebantur."  It  was 
doubtless  from  this  source  that  they  had  the  above- 
named  parts  of  our  Lord's  legal  ond  natural  pedigree: 
for,  otherwise,  they  would  have  exposed  themselves  to 
the  cavils  of  the  Jews;  nor  could  the  apostles  have 
appealed,  as  they  did,  with  confidence,  to  Christ's  ped- 
igree, as  answering  all  the  requirement*  of  prophecy. 
—  K  it  t<>.  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 
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(4.)  Rejecting  all  the  above  identifications  and  Le- 
virate  marriages,  Lord  Hervey  {(lemtalogies  of  our 
Ijord,  Cambr.  IHiiS)  contends  that  U>th  evangelists 
give  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  Matthew's  being  the 
legal  or  royal  line,  and  Luke's  the  private.  He  sup- 
poses that  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  thas 
the  first  cousin  of  Joseph.  The  discrepancies  in  the 
latter  names  of  the  two  lists  he  attempts  to  reconcile 
by  suppo*in  i  "  Rhesa"  to  be  merely  o  title  (Chald.  for 
prince)  of  Zorobabel,  so  that  "Joanna"  of  Lake  will 
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he  the  "  Hananuh"  of  1  Chron.,  Iiut  omitted  by  Mmtt. ; 
then  identifying  Matthews  "  Abiud"  with  Luke  s  "  Ju- 
Ai,"  and  both  with  the  "  Hodaiuh"  of  1  Chron. ;  also 
Matthew's  "Matthan"  with  Luke's  "  Matthat ;"  and 
finally  cutting  off  all  the  remaining  names  in  1  Chron., 
and  supposing  a  number  of  generations  to  have  lieen 
omitted  in  the  following  names  of  Matthew  ;  so  that 
the  lists  will,  in  this  part,  stand  thus : 
(Man.  «■«/  i*W.) 
8*U»hl»! 

ZoJwWI  (th«  Print*,  or 
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,  »r  A  Mud  (Hodattk.  1  Chroa.  tU, «) 
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I 
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] 

Jsws,  nUM  Ckrtrt. 


H.I  I 


The  violent  character  of  these  suppositions  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.    (See  each  name  in  its  place.) 

(5.)  Others,  like  Alford  {Comment,  ad  loc.),  content 
themselves  with  saving  that  solution  is  impossiMe 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  Hut  this 
is  a  view  in  which,  with  the  actual  document*  liefore 
us,  few  will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to, 
Mill,  Vimlication  of  the  Genealogies  (Cambridge,  1H4L'); 
Beckon,  Gemot,  of  Matt,  ami  Ijtke  (3d  ed.  I-ond.  1842) ; 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1856 ;  Meth.  Quur.  It.  v.  Oct.  1852, 
p.  593  *q. ;  Schlcyer,  in  the  Theolog.  Quirtelschr.  1836. 
<  )lder  treatises  m.iy  be  seen  In  Darling's  Cyclop,  llib- 
liogntph.  ii,  col.  771  sq.,  1851;  Volbeding,  /mfcr,  p.  7; 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  51.    See  Linkauk. 

Oenebrard,  Gilbert,  a  celebrated  Benedictine, 
was  born  at  Kioni,  in  Auvergne,  in  1537.  Having  en- 
tered into  the  Benedictine  onler  at  the  abbey  of  Maus- 
sac,  he  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  learned  Greek  under 
Turaebius.  In  15G9  he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Navarre.  In  1592  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Aix  by  Gregory  XIV.  He  had, 
in  the  same  year,  published  a  "Treatise  of  Elections" 
(ZA?  .Sacra rum  Electionum  Jure  ei  necessitate,  ad  Ercle- 
»ia  GaUianur  Redintegratuniem),  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed that  the  elections  of  bishops  belong  of  right  to  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  argued  acutely  against  the  nom- 
inations of  kimrt  and  princes.  The  Parliament  of  Aix 
in  1.VJ6  decreed  that  his  book  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  and,  after  depriving 
the  author  of  hia  see,  condemned  him  to  banishment 
from  the  kingdom,  prohibiting  his  return  to  it  on  pain 
of  death.  He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to 
his  priory  at  Semur,  where  he  died  March  24,  1597. 
Genebrard  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  besides  the  work  above  men- 
tioned, and  others  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Dupin,  A 


Sacred  Chronology  (flvo): — .Votes  upon  the  Scripture  .  — 
A  Commentary  vptm  the  Psalms  (Hv«>),  in  which  he  par 
ticularly  applies  himself  to  reconc'lu  the  Hebrew  text 
with  tiie  vulgar  Latin,  and  defends  the  Scptuagint  ver- 
sion ;  the  Irest  edition  is  that  of  Paris  (15*8,  ful.)  — A 
Tntnshtfvm  if  the  Canticle*  into  Iambic  V.rse  :—\>4es 
upon  the  HeJ,me  Grammar.  He  publish -d  an  edition 
of  Origens  Works,  with  a  Latin  version  (1578 » ;  and  a 
translation  into  French  of  Jotephus  (2  vols.  8vo). — Du- 
pin, Red.  Writer*,  cent  xvi ;  Hoefar.  .Vour.  Mug.  Grne- 
raU,  xix,  *6o  ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  287. 

General  (of  religious  order),  "  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  supreme  head,  under  the  pope,  of  the 
aggregated  communities  throughout  Christendom  he- 
longing  to  a  religious  order.  The  governing  authori- 
ties of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  ltomaii  Catholic 
Church  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes:  (1.)  Thu 
superiors  of  individual  convents  or  communities,  called 
in  different  orders  by  the  various  names  of  abUit,  pri- 
or, rector,  guardian,  etc. ;  (2.)  The  provincials,  who 
have  authority  over  all  the  convents  of  an  entire  prov- 
ince— the  provinces,  in  the  monastic  sense  of  the  word, 
being  usually  coincident  as  to  local  limits  with  the 
several  kingdoms  in  which  the  order  is  established ; 
(8.)  The  general,  to  whom  not  only  each  member  of 
the  order,  but  all  the  various  officials  of  ever}'  rank, 
are  absolutely  subject.  The  general  is  usually  elect- 
ed by  the  general  chapter  of  the  order,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  orders,  consists  properly  of  the  provin- 
cials, with  whom,  however,  are  commonly  associated 
the  heads  of  the  mere  important  monasteries,  as  also 
the  superiors  of  certain  subdivisions  of  provinces. 
The  office  of  general  in  most  orders  is  held  for  three 
years.  In  that  of  the  Jesuits  it  is  for  life;  but  in  all, 
the  election  of  the  general  chapter  must  Isa  confirmed 
by  the  pope.  In  most  orders,  t«o,  there  is  assigned  to 
the  general  a  consultor  (tt<im*mititr)  or  associate  (*xt- 
us),  who,  however,  is  entitled  to  advise,  but  has  no  au- 
thority to  control  the  superior.  The  general,  also,  is 
supposed  to  consult  with  and  to  receive  reports  from 
the  various  local  superiors.  Ho  sends,  if  necessary,  a 
visitor  to  inquire  into  particular  abuses,  or  to  report 
upon  such  controversies  as  may  arise,  and  he  holds  a 
general  chapter  of  the  order  at  stated  times,  which  dif- 
fer according  to  the  usage  of  the  several  orders.  The 
general  is  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  being 
subject  to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  him- 
self. He  resides  in  Home,  where  he  enjoys  certain 
privileges,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  right  to 
sit  and  vote  with  the  bishops  in  a  general  council  of 
the  Church." — Chambers,  Enrycloptrditi,  s.  v. 

General  Assembly.  See  Assembly,  Genebal. 

General  Councils.   See  Councils. 

General-Vicar.    See  Vicar-Gexeral. 

Generation  (Hl^n,  yivietc,  the  act;  yiwnpa, 
the  result :  "n^T,  ytvta,  a  period).  Considerable  ob- 
scurity attends  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  English 
version,  which  arises  from  the  translators  having 
merged  the  various  meanings  of  the  same  original 
word,  and  even  of  several  different  words,  in  one  com- 
mon term,  "generation."  The  remark,  too,  is  Just,  that 
in  the  literal  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  tire  word 
"generation"  generally  occurs  wherever  the  Latin 
has  generatio,  and  the  Greek  yivta  or  yivtmc  (Rees'a 
Encycloptrdia,  article  Generation).  The  following  in- 
stances seem  to  require  the  original  words  to  lie  un- 
derstood in  some  one  of  their  derivative  senses :  Gen. 
ii,  4,  "These  are  the  generations"  (rit^n;  Sept.  »> 
flidXor,  ytrianoc ;  Vulg.  generationes),  rather  "origin," 
"  history,"  etc.  The  same  Greek  words,  Matt,  i,  1, 
are  rendered  "  genealogy,"  etc.,  by  recent  translators : 
Campbell  has  "lineage."  Gen.  v,  1,  "The  book  of  the 
generations"  (rnb^n  "EC ;  Sept.  as  before ;  Vulg.  /$- 
ber  generation*))  is  properly  a  family  registerr  a  history 
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of  Adam.  The  same  words,  Gen.  xxxvii,  2,  mean  a 
history  of  Jacob  and  hU  descendants ;  so  also  Gen.  vi, 
9 ;  x,  1,  and  elsewhere.  Gen.  vii,  1,  u  In  this  genera- 
tion" (rwtl  *1"T3;  Sept.  iv  rp  ytvtif  rai'ry.Vulg.  in 
generatione  hoc)  is  evidently  "in  this  age."  Gen.  xv, 
6,  "  In  the  fourth  generation"  (P'n ;  Sept.  ytvta, 
Vulg.  genera/to)  is  an  instance  of  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  a  certain  assigned periotl.  Psa.  xlix,  19,  "The  gen- 
eration of  his  fathers"  (VPiast  Sept.  ytv  ac 
x<tTr(>uit>  «Vtoi  )  Gcsenius  renders  "the  dwelling  of  his 
fathers,"  i.  e.  the  grave,  and  adduces  Isa.  xxxviii, 
12.  P*a.  Ixxiii,  15,  "  The  generation  of  tby  children" 
(7^13  "i^I,  Sept.  ytvta  r£>v  viwv  aov)  is  "class," 
"order,"  "description;"  as  in  Prov.  xxx,  11,  12, 13, 
14.  Isa.  liii,  8,  "  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?" 
("i~"H;  Sept.  ti)v  ytvtav  avroii  ric  r"i«yi(<r*rni,  Vulg. 
generaiiii)  l-owth  renders  "  manner  of  life,"  in  trans- 
lation and  note,  but  adduces  no  precedent.  Some 
consider  it  equivalent  to  ver.  10:  yirtd  (Sept.) 
answers  to  7^T,  Esth.  ix,  28.  Josephus  uses  iroWi/i' 
ytvtav.  Ant.  i,  10,  3  (Kengstenberg.  Christology  of  the 
OU  Testament,  vol.  i, Washington,  1836  9;  Pauli,  Ana- 
lect.  Hebraic,  p.  162,  Oxford,  1839).  Michael  is  renders 
it,  Where  was  the  providence  that  cared  for  his  life?" 
Gesenius  and  Kosenmttller,  "  Who  of  his  contempora- 
ries reflected  ?"  Seiler,  "  Who  can  descril*  his  length 
of  life  ?"  In  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  i,  17),  ytvtat 
is  a  series  of  persons,  a  succession  from  the  same 
stock ;  so  used  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  7,  2) ;  Philo  (  Yit. 
Jfus.  i,  G03);  Matt,  iii,  7,  yivvi)para  i\ilv£>v,  is  well 
rendered  by  Doddridge  and  others  "  brood  of  vipcra." 
Matt,  xxiv,  34,  »/  ytvta  avrn  means  the  generation  or 
persons  thm  living  contemporary  with  Christ  (see  Mac- 
knight's  Harmony  for  an  illustration  of  this  sense). 
Luke  xvi,  8,  tic  ti'/v  ytvttiv  rt)v  iavru/v,  "  in  their  gen- 
eration," etc.,  wiser  in  regard  to  their  dealings  with 
the  men  of  their  generation ;  Bosenmtlller  gives,  inter 
se.  1  Pet.  ii,  8,  yivoc  itXticrov,  is  a  "chosen  people," 
quoted  from  Sept.  Vers,  of  Isa.  xliii,  20.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also,  assigned  a  crrtain  period 
to  a  generation.  The  Greeks  reckoned  three  genera- 
tions for  every  hundred  years,  i.  e.  83}  years  to  each ; 
Herod,  ii,  142,  ytvtai  rptie  av?p£>v  igaritv  irtd  tart, 
"  Three  generations  of  men  make  one  hundred  years." 
This  is  nearly  the  present  computation.  To  the  same 
effect  Clem.  Alcxandrinua  speaks  {Strom,  i,  '2) ;  so  also 
Phavorinus,  who,  citing  the  age  of  Nestor  from  Homer 
(//.  i,  250),  r<p  tV  ijfn  cvo  piv  ytvtat,  "two  genera- 
tions," says  it  means  that  virff»»/3n  rti  iEtftovra  irn, 
"  he  was  above  sixty  years  old."  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, assigned  different  periods  to  a  ytvtri  at  different 
times  (Perizonius,  (trig.  A~.ggpt.  p.  175  sq. ;  Jensius, 
FemJ.  IMerar.  p.  6).  The  ancient  Hebrews  also  reck- 
oned by  the  generation,  and  assigned  different  spaces 
of  time  to  it  at  different  periods  of  their  history.  In 
the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  one  hundred  years  (eomp. 
Gen.  xv,  16,  "In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither").  This  is  explained  in  ver.  13.  and  in  Exod. 
xii,  40,  to  be  four  hundred  years.  Caleb  was  fourth 
in  descent  from  Judah,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
fourth  from  Levi.  In  Dcut.  i,  85;  ii,  14,  Moses  uses 
the  term  for  thirty-eight  years.  In  later  times  (Ba- 
ruch  vi,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  ver.  2)  ytvta  clear- 
ly means  ten  years.  In  Matt,  i,  17,  ytvtd  means  a  sin- 
gle descent  from  father  to  son.  Homer  uses  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  (//.  i,  250);  also  Herodotus  (i,  3). 
(Set:  (iesenius's  and  Robinson's  lexicons,  under  the 
above  Heb.  and  Gr.  words.)— Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Gene- 
alooy. 

Generation,  Eternal,  of  the  Son  of  God. 

See  Chbistoixioy  ;  Sox»iur  or  Christ. 


(Sept.  Vivtmc,  generation),  the  first  book 
of  the  Law  or  the  Pentateuch,  is  in  Hebrew  called 


T-'rX-a,  BcrtshUh',  from  the  word  with  which  It  to. 
gins.    See  Law. 

I.  General  Character.— The  book  of  Genesis  has  an 
interest  and  an  importance  to  which  no  other  document 
of  antiquity  can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldert 
l>ook  in  the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  be  some 
papyrus-rolls  in  our  museums  which  were  written  in 
Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the  genealogies  of  the 
Shemilic  race  were  so  carefully  collected  in  the  tents  of 
the  patriarchs.  But  these  rolls  at  best  contain  damn 
registers  of  little  service  to  the  historian.  It  is  taid 
that  there  are  fragments  of  Chinese  literature  which, 
in  their  present  form,  date  back  as  far  as  2.00  yean 
B.C.,  and  even  more  (Gfrorer,  Urgesehichte,  i,  215 1; 
but  tbey  are  either  calendars  containing  astronomical 
calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  and  temporary 
interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich  in  detail* 
respecting  other  races  besides  the  race  to  which  it  mop- 
immediately  belongs;  and  the  Jewish  pedigrees  there 
so  studiously  preserved  are  but  tbe  scaffolding  wbtrtcn 
is  reared  a  temple  of  universal  history. 

If  the  religious  ttooks  of  other  nations  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  In  antiquity,  in  all  other  re- 
spects they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The  Mantra*, 
the  oldest' portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it  would  seem,  s» 
old  as  the  14th  century  B.C.  (see  Colebroke,  Atiat.  Res. 
vii,  283,  and  professor  Wilson's  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Rig-Yctta).  The  Zenda  vesta,  in  the  < 
of  competent  scholars,  is  of  very  much  more 
date.  Of  the  Chinese  sacred  books,  the  oldest,  tbeYih- 
king,  is  undoubtedly  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  L« 
not  certain  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all;  while 
tbe  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly  not 
earlier  than  the  6th  century  B.C.  (GfrOrer,  i.  270). 

But  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  collection  f  f 
hymns  more  or  less  sublime ;  nor  like  the  Zendavesta. 
a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin  of  all  thing*; 
nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintelligible  jumble  who** 
expositors  could  twist  it  from  a  etymological  essay  into 
a  standard  treatise  on  ethical  philosophy  (Hardwick. 
Christ  and  other  Masters,  III,  1, 16).  It  is  a  history, 
and  it  is  a  religious  history.  The  earlier  portkn  <f 
tbe  book,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may 
properly  be  termed  a  history  of  the  world;  tbe  latter 
is  a  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  Bat 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history :  it  begin* 
with  the  creation  of  tbe  world  and  of  man  ;  it  tell*  of 
the  early  happiness  of  a  paradise  in  which  God  spake 
with  man ;  of  tbe  first  sin  and  its  consequences;  of  tbe 
promise  of  redemption  ;  of  the  gigantic  growth  of  sin, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Flood  ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a 
new  covenant  with  man,  its  unchiingeableness  typified 
by  the  bow  in  the  heavens;  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  race  over  the  world.  It  then  passes  to  the 
story  of  redemption ;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abra- 
ham, and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jiicob,  and  to  all 
that  chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah  brought 
his  people  otit  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  religions 
aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition rightly  to  understand  it.  Of  course  tbe  facts 
must  be  treated  like  any  other  historical  fact*,  sifted  in 
the  same  way,  and  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  evi- 
dence. But  if  we  would  judge  of  tbe  work  as  a  whole 
we  must  not  forget  the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  we  can  understand,  for  instance, 
why  the  history  of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much 
minuteness  of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of 
men  we  have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  Only  ia 
this  way,  too,  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  hy  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied,  not  with  the 
fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  tbe  biographies  of  the 
three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
and  to  Jacob  that  God  revealed  himself.    It  i 
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them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  wan  to  he  the 
hope  of  Israel  till  "the  fulness  of  the  time"  should 
come.  Hence  to  these  wandering  sheiks  attaches  a 
grandeur  and  an  interest  greater  than  that  of  the  Ba- 
bels and  Nimrod*  of  the  world.   The  minutest  cireum- 


the  world  was,  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance 
of  the  call  of  Abraham,  and,  next,  the  tree  nature  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  assert*) 
work  backwards  from  Abrahntn  till  he  comes,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  the  beginning  of  all  things.    He  does 


stances  of  their  lives  are  worthier  to  >>e  chronicled  than  j  not  ask,  Who  was  Abraham  ?  answering,  of  the  pos- 
thc  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  This  is  not  merely  from  j  terity  of  Shetn  ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a  son  of  Noah ; 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  from  his  and  who  was  Noah,  etc.    Hut  be  logins  with  the  c re- 


religious  feeling  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He  lived 
in  the  land  given  to  the  fathers ;  he  looked  for  the  seed 
promised  to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself  and  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  See  Abra- 
ham. 

II.  Uniiy  of  Dts'gn. — This  venerable  monument, 
with  which  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  com- 


ation  of  the  world,  because  the  God  who  created  the 
world  and  the  God  who  revealed  himself  to  the  fathers 
is  the  same  God.  Jehovah,  who  commanded  his  peo- 
ple to  keep  holy  the  seventh  day,  was  the  same  God 
who,  in  six  days,  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  nil  his  work.  The 
God  who,  when  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy, 


menci-s  and  w  hich  forms  its  real  basis,  is  divided  into  and  gave  him  a  premise  of  redemption  and  victor}',  is 
two  main  parts;  one  universal,  and  one  special.  The  the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  delivef  his  people  out  of 
most  ancient  history  of  the  whole  human  race  is  con-  Egypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah,  and 
tained  in  chapters  i  xi,  and  the  history  of  Israel's  an-  through  him  with  "all  the  families  of  the  earth,"  is 
cestors,  the  patriarchs,  in  chapters  xii-1.  These  two  i  the  God  who  also  made  himself  known  as  the  God  of 
parts  are,  however,  so  intimately  connected  with  each  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  In  a  word,  creation 
other  that  It  would  be  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  the  first  ■  and  redemption  are  eternally  linked  together.  This 
merely  the  aim  of  furnishing  a  universal  history.  That  is  the  idea  which,  in  fact,  gives  its  shape  to  the  history, 
a  distinct  plan  and  method  characterize  the  work  is  although  its  distinct  enunciation  is  reserved  for  the  N. 
now  generally  admitted.    This  is  acknowledged,  in  .  T.    There  we  learn  that  all  things  were  created  by 


fact,  quite  as  much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by 
tho«e  who  deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in 
the  book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  as  far  as  its  plan  is  con- 
cerned, than  Ranke  or  Hengstenherg.  Ewald,  Indeed 
(in  his  Composition  der  Getvtui),  was  the  first  who  es- 
tablished it  satisfactorily,  and  clearly  pointed  out  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  ?  First,  we 
most  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is,  after  all,  but  a  por- 
tion of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch form  a  consecutive  whole :  they  are  not  merelv 
a  collection  of  ancient  fragments  loosely  strung  to- 
gether, but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere,  a*  well-digest- 
ed and  connected  composition.    See  Pentateuch. 


and  for  Christ,  and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  (Col. 
i,  16,  IT):  and  that  by  the  Church  is  made  known  unto 
principalities  and  powers  the  manifest  wit-dom  of  God. 
It  would  1«  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  not  to  tell  us 
also  of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world ;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But,  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes  the 
universal  interest  sulwrdinatc  to  the  national.  Its  de- 
sign is  to  show  how  God  revealed  himself  to  the  first 
fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
to  himself  a  nation  who  should  be  his  witness  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth.    This  is  the  inner  principle  of  tini- 


The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establishment  i  ty  which  pervades  the  book.    Its  external  framework 


we  are  now  to  examine.  Five  principal  persons  are 
the  pillars,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture rests,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

(I.)  Aditm. — The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  ear- 
liest history  of  mankind  (ch.  i-iii).  As  yet,  no  di- 
vergence of  the  different  families  of  man. 

(II.)  No,*.— The  h  istory  of  Adam's  descendants  to  the 
death  of  Noah  (ch.  iv-ix).  Here  we  have  (1)  the  line 
of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history  follows  the  for- 

in  gen- 
as  far 


of  the  theocracy.  Its  central  point  Is  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Sinui,  and  the  solemn  covenant  there  rati- 
fied, whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was  constituted  "a 
kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  to  Jehovah." 
With  reference  to  this  great  central  fact  all  the  rest 
of  the  narrative  Is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the  midst 
of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  himself.  But  a  nation 
must  have  laws,  therefore  he  gives  them  a  law ;  and, 

in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  relationship  to  God,  this  |  tunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants  are  (2)  traced 
body  of  laws  is  both  religious  and  political,  defining  1  ealogical  succession,  and  in  an  unbroken  lin 
their  duty  to  God  as  well  as  their  duty  to  their  neigh-  |  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  history  of  Noah  himself  (ch.  vi- 
bor.    Further,  a  nation  must  have  a  land,  and  the  .  ix\  continued  to  his  death. 

promise  of  the  land  and  the  preparation  for  its  posses-  (HI.)  Abraham.— Noah's  posterity  till  the  death  of 
sion  are  all  along  kept  in  view.  Abraham  (x-xxv,  IX).    Here  we  have  (1)  the  peo- 

Th  »  tiook  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chapters  of  pling  of  the  whoje  earth  by  the  descendants  of  Noah's 
Exodus)  describes  the  step*  which  led  to  the  establish-  three  sons  (xi,  1-9).  The  history  of  two  of  these  Is 
ment  of  the  theocracy.  In  reading  it  we  must  re-  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem  only  punned 
member  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  extended  work ;  '  (xi,  10-32)  as  far  as  Terah  and  Abraham,  where  the 
and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these  two  prominent  i  genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (3)  Abraham  is  now 
ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic  unity  to  the  whole  !  the  prominent  figure  (xii-xxv,  18).  But  as  Terah  had 
composition,  via.  the  people  of  God,  and  the  promised  1  two  other  sons,  Nahorand  Haran  (xi,  27),  some  notices 


land. 


We  shall  then  observe  that  the  historv  of  Abrahntn 


respecting  their  families  are  added.  Lot's  migration 
with  Abraham  into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned, 


holds  the  same  relation  totho  other  portions  of  Genesis  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and 
that  the  giving  of  the  law  does  to  the  entire  Penta-  Ammon  (xix,  87,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
teuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  Jewish  nation:  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
to  Abraham  the  land  of  Canaan  is  first  given  in  prom-  ham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  bat  his  family 
ise.  Isaac  and  Jacob,  though  also  prominent  figures  is  hriefly  enumerated  (xxii,  20-21),  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
in  the  narrative,  yet  do  but  inherit  the  promise  as  for  Rebekah's  sake,  who  was  afterwards  "the  wife  of 
Abraham's  children,  and  Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  !  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  children,  there  branches 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  leads  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael  (xxi,  9,  etc.),  and  next  the 
finally  to  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  j  children  by  Kcturah  ,•  and  the  genealogical  notices  of 
like  manner,  the  former  section  of  the  book  is  written  these  two' branches  of  his  posterity  are  ap|»arently 
with  the  same  obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  brought  together  (xxv,  16,  and  xxv,  12-18),  in  order 
writer's  plan  to  tell  as  what  the  divine  preparation  of  that,  being  here  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  A  bra- 
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ham's  life,  the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow 
in  the  channel  of  Isaac's  fortune*. 

(IV.)  Itaac.— Isaac's  life  (xxv,  19-xxxv,  29),  a  life 
in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his  sons  the 
filial  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the  field  clear  for 
the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed.  Even  when  Na- 
hor's  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as  it  does  in  ch.  xxix, 
we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  a*  is  necessary  to  throw 
light  on  Jacob's  history. 

{V.)  Jacob. — The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph(xxxvi, 
1).— Here,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1)  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Esau  (ch.  xxxvi),  who  then  drops  out  of  the 
narrative,  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of  the  patriarchs 
may  l>e  carried  on  without  interruption  to  the  death  of 
Joseph  (cbi  xxxvii-1). 

Thus  it  will  tie  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  preserved 
throughout  The  main  purpose  is  never  forgotten. 
God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is  his  object  to  con- 
vey. The  history  of  that  chosen  seed  who  were  the 
heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the  guardians  of  the  divine 
oracles,  is  the  only  history  which  interprets  man's  re- 
lation to  God.  By  its  light  all  others  shine,  and  may 
be  read  when  the  time  shall  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
different  families  drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  prin- 
cipal stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint 
\*  given  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel.  Thus 
the  whole  book  may  lie  compared  to  one  of  those  vast 
American  rivers  which,  instead  of  being  fed  by  tribu- 
taries, send  off  here  and  there  certain  lesser  streams  or 
bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  the  main  current  mean- 
while flowing  on  with  its  great  mass  of  water  to  the 


Beyond  all  doubt,  then,  we  may  trace  In  the  W>k 
of  Genesis  in  ita  present  form  a  systematic  plan.  It  is 
no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of  ancient 
fragments  without  order  or  arrangement.  It  coheres 
by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its  whole  structure 
presents  a  very  definite  and  clearly  marked  outline. 
But  does  it  follow  from  (bis  that  the  book,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a  single  author  ? 

III.  Unity  of  Composition.—  This,  which  is  a  point  in 
dispute  among  the  critics  with  regard  to  all  the  1  ooks 
•f  the  Pentateuch,  has  been  particularly  questioned  in 
the  case  of  Genesis.  The  question  was  raised  wheth- 
er the  sources  from  which  the  writer  of  Genesis  drew 
his  information  were  written  documents  or  oral  tradi- 
tion. Writera  as  early  as  Vitringa  (Obi.  Sac.  i,  4\ 
Richard  Simon,  Clericus,  and  others,  though  tliey  were 
of  opinion  that  Genesis  is  founded  on  written  sources, 
did  not  undertake  to  describe  the  nature  and  quality 
of  those  sources.  Another  opinion,  advanced  by  Ot- 
mar  in  Henke's  Magaz.  ii,  that  Egyptian  pyramids 
and  other  monuments  of  a  similar  nature  were  the 
sources  of  Genesis,  was  but  transient  in  the  critical 
world ;  while  the  attempt  of  some  critics  not  only  to 
renew  the  previous  assumption  that  Genesis  is  founded 
on  written  sources,  but  also  to  determine  more  closely 
the  character  of  those  sources,  has  gained  more  lasting 
approval  among  the  learned.  Why  different  names 
of  God  are  prevalent  in  different  portions  of  Genesis  is 
a  question  much  discussed  by  early  theologians  and 
ribh:s.  Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  in  bis  Conjectvrts 
sur  Irt  Mtmoirtt  oritpnaux,  etc.  (Bruxelles,  1758-8\  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  two  Hebrew  names  of  God,  Je- 
horak  and  E/ohim,  to  the  subject  at  issue.  Astruc  as- 
sumed that  there  had  originally  existed  a  number  of 
isolated  documents,  some  twelve  in  all,  which  had  sub- 
sequently, by  the  fault  of  transcribers,  been  joined  and 
strung  together  in  the  present  form  of  Genesis.  Eich. 
horn's  critical  genius  procured  for  this  hypothesis  a 
favorable  reception  almost  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany.  See  Astriic.  Eichhorn  pruned  away  iU 
excrescences,  and  confined  his  own  view  to  the  assump- 
tion of  only  two  different  documents,  respectively  char- 
acterized by  the  two  different  nai 


Elohim.    Other  critics,  such  as  Hlgen  (Urhindcn  <Ui 
Jtnuolrm  Trmpd-A rchivs,  1798), Gramberg  (Adumbra- 
lio  libri  Genestos  secundum  JouUi,  1828),  and  others, 
went  still  farther,  and  presupposed  three  different  docu- 
ments in  Genesis.  Vater  went  much  I  cyond  Ei<  hborn. 
He  fancied  himself  aide  to  combat  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  by  producing  a  new  hypothesis.  He 
substituted  for  Eichhorn's  "  document-hypothesis"  his 
own  "  fragment-hypothesis,"  which  obtained  great  au- 
thority, especially  on  account  of  its  being  adopted  by 
De  Wette.   According  to  this  opinion,  Genesis,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  very  small  detached  fragments,  inter- 
nally unconnected  with  each  other,  but  transcribed 
seriatim,  although  originating  in  veiy  different  time* 
and  from  different  authors.    This  "fragment-hypoth- 
esis" has  now  been  almost  universally  given  up.  Even 
its  zealous  defenders,  not  excepting  be  Wette  himself, 
have  relinquished  it.    In  ita  place  the  former  "docu- 
ment-hypothesis," has  been  resumed  by  some  critics, 
simplified,  however,  and  supported  by  new  and  better 
arguments.    There  is  at  present  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  among  divines  concerning  this  hypothesis. 
The  leading  features  of  this  diversity  may  1*  comprised 
in  the  following  summary.    According  to  the  view  of 
Stahclin,  De  Wette,  E» aid,  Von  Bohlen,  Tuch,  Kno- 
bet  Delitzsch,  and  others,  Genesis  is  founded  on  two 
principal  original  documents.    That  of  Elohim  is  close- 
ly connected  in  its  parts,  and  forms  a  whole,  while 
that  of  Jihotah  is  a  mere  complementary  document, 
supplying  details  at  those  points  where  the  former  ia 
abrupt  and  deficient,  etc.    These  two  documents  are 
said  to  have  been  subsequently  combined  by  the  hand 
of  an  editor,  so  ably  as  often  to  render  their  separation 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible.    But  Ranke, 
Hengstenberg,  Drechsler,  H&vernick,  Baumgarten, 
Keil,  and  others,  maintain  that  Genesis  is  a  book  close- 
ly connected  in  all  its  parts,  and  composed  by  only  one 
author,  while  the  use  of  the  two  different  names  of  God 
is  not  owing  to  two  different  sources  on  which  Genesis 
is  founded,  but  solely  to  the  different  significations  of 
these  two  names.    The  great  weight  of  proliability 
lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue  for  the  existence  of 
different  documents,  but  only  as  sources  to  some  ex- 
tent which,  together  with  original  materials,  were 
wrought  by  the  author  into  one  homogeneous  whole. 

1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  without  lieing 
struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style  and  lan- 
guags  which  certain  portions  of  it  present.  Thus,  for 
instance,  chap,  ii,  3-iii,  24  is  quite  different  both  fr<  m 
chap,  i  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again,  chap,  xiv  and  (ac- 
cording to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii  are  evidently  separate 
documents,  transplanted  in  their  original  form  w  ithout 
correction  or  modification  into  the  existing  work.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of  style  till  we 
come  to  the  history  of  Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  inscrip- 
tions which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections,  as  ii,  4 ;  v, 
1 ;  vi,  9 ;  x,  1 ;  xi,  10, 27,  and  seem  to  indicate  eo  many 
older  document*. 

3.  The  resumptive  form  of  some  of  the  narratives, 
e.  g.  the  repetition  of  the  account  of  the  creation  of 
man  in  chap,  ii,  with  additional  particulars,  is  evidence 
of  the  same  character.  We  may  even  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  the  pure  cosmogony  of  chap,  i  may  have 
been  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  theosophy, 
while  the  more  distinct  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
chapters  may  have  been  derived  from  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  and  cognate  nations.   See  Moses. 

4.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  divine  names,  Jrho- 
vah  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim  in  others,  is  charac- 
teristic of  two  different  writers ;  and  other  peculiarities 
of  diction  it  has  been  observed  fall  in  with  this  usage, 
and  go  far  to  establish  the  theory.  All  this  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  we  might  have  expected  a  , 
viz.,  that  if  Moses  or  any  later  writer  were  the 
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of  the  book,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  existing 
tradition*,  either  oral  or  written.  That  they  mu,ht 
have  been  written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  art  of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be  much  ear- 
lier than  Moses.  That  they  irer*  written  we  infer 
from  the  book  itself.  Yet  these  |>cculiarities  are  not 
so  absolute  as  to  show  that  the  same  writer  did  not 
emlxnly  them  all  into  one  composition,  for  they  arc 
sometimes  found  blended  in  the  same  piece. 

The  evidence  alluded  to  is  strong;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  an  honest  historian  should 
s^ek  to  make  his  work  more  valuable  by  embodying 
in  it  the  most  ancient  records  of  his  rare;  the  higher 
the  value  which  they  possessed  in  his  eyes,  the  more 
anxious  would  he  Ik?  to  preserve  them  in  their  original 
form.  Those  particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
work  were  perhaps  simply  transcribed.  In  one  in- 
stance we  have  what  looks  like  an  omission  (ii,  4), 
where  the  inscription  seems  to  promise  a  larger  cos- 
mogony. Here  and  there  throughout  the  book  we 
meet  with  a  later  remark,  intended  to  explain  or  sup- 
plement the  earlier  monument.  In  some  instances 
there  deems  to  have  been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  the 
two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehtv 
vutic,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  accurately  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  later  writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead 
of  transcribing  the  Elohistic  account  intact,  thought  fit 
to  blend  and  intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (Die 
Qutllen  drr  (Jeneti*\  in  chap,  vii :  vers.  1-10  are  usu- 
ally assigned  to  the  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  admits 
thi.«,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic  phrase- 
ology and  coloring  in  the  narrative.  But  this  sort  of 
criticism,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  doubtful.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned  where  there  is  the 
same  difficulty  in  assigning  their  own  to  the  several 
author*.  Thus  in  sections  generally  recognised  as 
.Miovistic,  chaps,  xii,  xiii,  xix,  here  and  there  a  sen- 
tence or  a  phrase  occurs  which  seems  to  betray  a  dif- 
ferent origin,  as  xii,  5;  xiii,  6;  xix,  29.  These  an- 
omalies, however,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account 
for  them,  can  hardly  l>c  considered  of  sufficient  force 
entirely  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  independent  docu. 
ments  which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to  recom- 
mend it.  Certainly  when  Keil,  Hengstenherg,  and 
others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to  account  for 
the  use  of  the  divine  names  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
writer  designedly  employed  the  one  or  the  other  name 
according  to  the  subject  of  which  he  was  treating,  their 
explanations  are  often  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As 
a  whole,  the  documentary  character  of  Genesis  is  so  re- 
markable when  we  compare  it  with  the  later  tmoks  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  ex- 
pect, supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different  docu- 
ments in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced  that  this 
theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 

Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  Is  the 
earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral  portions, 
they  still  present  the  appearance  of  something  like  a 
connected  work.  This  has  tieen  very  well  argued  by 
Tuch  (Die  Genesi*,  AUgtm.  KM.  li  lxv),  as  well  as  bv 
Hupfeld  (Me  QueUen  <Ur  Genst!*),  Knobel,  and  l*- 
litxsch.  This  whole  theory  of  a  double  origin  of  the 
hook,  however,  is  powerfully  opposed  by  Tiele  in  the 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1852,  i. 

Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  tkm  original  rec- 
ords, an  earlier  Elohlst,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  later  Elohist. 
These  three  documents  were,  according  to  him,  subse- 
quently united  and  arranged  by  a  fourth  person,  who 
acted  as  editor  of  the  whole.  His  argument  is  inge- 
nious and  worthy  of  consideration,  though  it  is  at  times 
too  elaborate  to  be  convincing. 

The  following  tahle  of  the  use  of  the  divine  names 
in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
as  to  the  relative  probability  of  the  hypotheses 


above  mentioned.  Much  as  commentators  differ  con- 
cerning some  jiortiona  of  the  book,  one  pronouncing 
passages  to  be  Elohistic  which  another,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, assigns  to  the  Jehovist,  the  fact  is  certain  that 
whole  sections  arc  characterized  by  a  separate  use  of 
the  divine  names.    (See  Quarry,  GVsnu,  p.  400  sq.) 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Eluhim  is  found  exclusively, 
or  nearly  so:  chap,  i  ii,  3  (creation  of  heaven  and 
earth);  v  (generations  of  Adam),  except  ver. 29,  where 
Jehovah  occurs  ;  vi,  9-22  (generations  of  Noah)  ;  vii, 
9-24  (the  entering  into  the  ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver. 
10;  viii,  1-19  (end  of  the  flood);  ix,  1-17  (covenant 
with  Noah);  xvii  (covenant  of  circumcision),  where, 
however,  Jehovah  occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared 
with  Elohim  seven  times;  xix,  29-38  (conclusion  of 
Ix.t'8  history)  ;  xx  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar), 
where  again  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four 
time:*,  and  Ha-elohim  twice;  xxi,  1-21  (Isaac's  birth 
and  Ishmael's  dismissal),  only  xxi,  1,  Jehovah ;  xxi, 
22  34  (Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech),  where 
Jehovah  is  found  once ;  xxv,  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham's  death,  aud  the  generations  of  Ishmuel), 
Elohim  once;  xxvii,  46-xxviii,  9  (Jacob  goes  to  Ha- 
ran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  El  Shaddai 
once;  xxxi  (Jacob's  departure  from  Laban),  where 
Jehovah  twice;  xxxiii-xxxvii  (Jacob's  reconciliation 
with  Esau,  Dinah  and  the  Shechemites,  Jacob  at  Beth- 
el, Esau's  family,  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt).  It  should 
l>e  observed,  however,  that  in  large  portions  of  this 
section  the  divine  name  does  not  occur  at  all.  (See 
below.)  xl  I  (history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt) :  here  we 
have  Jehovah  once  only  (xlix,  18).  ['Exod.  a- ii  (Is- 
rael's oppression  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  as  de- 
liverer).] 

(2.)  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occurs  exclusively, 
or  in  preference  to  Elohim :  iv  (Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Cain's  posterity),  where  Jehovah  ten  times  and  Elo- 
him only  once;  vi,  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and  the 
daughters  of  men,  etc.) ;  vii,  1-9  (the  entering  into  tho 
ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9;  viii,  20-22  (Noah's  al- 
tar and  Jehovah's  blessing);  ix,  18-27  (Noah  and  his 
sons);  x  (the  families  of  mankind  as  descended  from 
Noah);  xi,  1-9  (the  confusion  of  tongues);  xii,  1-20 
(Abram's  journey  first  from  Ilaran  to  Canaan,  and 
then  into  Egypt) ;  xiii  (Abram's  separation  from  Lot) ; 
xv  (Abram's  faith,  sacrifice,  and  covenant);  xvi  (Ha- 
gar  and  Ishmael),  where  ^SO  ..St  once;  xviii  xix,  28 
(visit  of  the  three  angels  to  Abram,  I<ot,  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah);  xxiv  (Itetrothal  of  Kebekah 
and  Isaac's  marriage) ;  xxv,  19  xxvi,  35  (Isaac's  son«, 
his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives);  xxvii,  1-40 
(Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  Ha-elohim  ; 
xxx,  25  43 (Jacob's  bargain  with  Laban),  where,  how- 
ever, Jehovah  only  once;  xxxviii  (Judah's  incest); 
xxxix  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in.  Potlphar's  house  and 
in  the  prison).  [Kxod.  iv,  18  81  (Moses's  return  to 
Egypt) ;  v  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the  messengers  of 
Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii,  4-iii,  24  (the  account  of 
Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as  Jeho- 
vistic,  but  it  is  clearly  qnite  distinct.  The  divine 
name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but  Jehovah  Elo- 
him (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once  beside  in  the 
Pentateuch,  Exod.  ix,  38),  and  it  occurs  twenty  times; 
the  name  Elohim  being  found  three  times  in  the  same 
section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the  woman,  and  twice  in 
that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyon 
(Auth.  Vers,  "the  most  high  God  '),  and  only  once,  in 
A brnm'*  mouth. 4 '  Jehovah,  the  most  high  God,"  which 
is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  promiscuously. 
This  is  the  case  in  xxii,  1-19  (the  offering  up  of  Isaac) ; 
xxviii.  10  22  (Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel) ;  xxix,  81- 
xxx,  24  (birth  und  naming  of  the  eleven  sons  of  J  a- 
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cob);  awl  xxxii  (Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel). 
[Exod.  iii,  1-iv,  17  (the  call  of  Mows).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other  divine 
names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connection  with  Je- 
hovah, except  Gen.  xx,  4 ;  whereas  El,  El-Shaddai, 
etc.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Elohistic  sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the  divine 
names  occur:  Gen.  xi,  10-3*2;  xxii,  20-24;  xxiii; 
xxv,  27-34;  xxvii, 40-45;  xxix,  1-30;  xxxiv;  xxxvi; 
xxxvii;  xl  [Exod.  ii,  1-22]. 

IV.  The  historical  character  of  the  contents  of  Gen- 
esis forms  a  more  comprehensive  subject  of  theological 
discussion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  opinions  regarding 
it  must  be  principally  influenced  by  the  dogmatical 
views  and  principles  of  the  respective  critics  them- 
selves. Hence  the  great  variety  of  opinion  that  still 
prevails  on  that  subject.  Some,  as  Vatke,  Von  Boh- 
len,  and  others,  assert  that  the  whole  contents  of  Gen- 
esis ore  unhistorical.  Tnch  and  others  consider  Gen- 
esis to  be  interwoven  with  mythical  elements,  but 
think  that  the  rich  historical  elements,  especially  in  the 
account  of  the  patriarchs,  can  be  clearly  discerned. 
Some,  again,  limit  the  mythological  part  to  the  first 
two  chapters  only ;  while  others  perceive  in  the  whole 
book  a  consistent  and  truly  historical  impress.  The 
field  of  controversy  is  here  so  extensive,  and  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must 
content  ourselves  in  this  article  with  a  very  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject. 

Genesis  is  a  book  consisting  of  two  contrasting  parts : 
thl  first  introduces  us  into  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
human  mind,  such  as  t  tie  creation  and  the  fall  of  man ; 
and  the  second  into  the  quiet  solitude  of  a  small,  de- 
fined circle  of  families.  In  the  former,  the  most  sub- 
lime and  wonderful  events  are  descritad  with  child- 
like simplicity ;  while  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  simple  and  common  occurrences  are  interwo- 
ven with  the  sublimest  thoughts  and  reflections,  ren- 
dering the  small  family  circle  a  whole  world  in  histo- 
ry, and  the  principal  actors  in  it  prototypes  for  a 
whole  nation  and  for  all  times.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  mythology  appears  in  it.  Genesis  plainly  shows 
how  very  far  remote  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking 
was  from  mythical  poetry,  which  might  have  found 
ample  opportunity  of  being  brought  into  play  when 
the  writer  began  to  sketch  the  early  times  of  the  Cre- 
ation. It  is  true  that  the  primeval  wonders,  the  mar- 
vellous deeds  of  God,  are  the  very  subject  of  Genesis. 
None  of  these  wonders,  however,  l>car  a  fantastical 
impress,  and  there  is  no  useless  prodigality  of  them. 
They  are  all  penetrated  and  connected  by  one  common 
leading  idea,  and  all  are  related  to  the  counsel  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  This  principle  sheds  its  lus- 
trous beams  through  the  whole  of  Genesis;  therefore 
the  wonders  therein  related  are  as  little  to  be  ascrilwd 
to  the  invention  and  imagination  of  man  as  the  whole 
plan  of  God  for  human  salvation.  The  foundation  of 
the  divine  theocratic  institution  throws  a  strong  light 
upon  the  early  patriarchal  times;  the  reality  of  the 
one  proves  the  reality  of  the  other,  as  described  in 
Genesis. 

Luther  used  to  say,  "Nihil  pulrhrius  Genesi,  nihil 
utilius."  But  hard  critics  have  tried  all  they  can  to 
mar  its  bounty  and  to  detract  from  its  utility.  In 
fact,  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks  on  a  document  so 
venerable,  so  full  of  undying  interest,  hallowed  by  the 
love  of  many  generations,  makes  one  almost  suspect 
that  a  secret  malevolence  must  have  been  the  main- 
spring of  hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book 
has  met  with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assail- 
ants. To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections 
would  be  impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of 
the  most  important. 

1.  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways :  first,  by  placing  it 
on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all  nations ;  and 


next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements  are  directly « 
tredicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

(a.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the  former.  Tbere 
is  no  confusion  here  between  the  divine  Creator  and 
his  work.  God  is  before  all  things,  God  creates  all 
things;  this  is  the  sublime  assertion  of  the  Hebrew 
writer.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  cosmogonies  of  tl# 
heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two  directions :  either  they 
are  dualistic,  that  is,  they  regard  God  and  matter  as  two 
eternal  co-existent  principles ;  or  they  are  pantheistic, 
i.  e.  they  confound  God  and  matter,  making  the  mate- 
rial universe  a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit 
which  informs  the  mass.  Roth  these  theories,  with 
their  various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
philosophemcs  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Babyloni- 
ans, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation.  With- 
out attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like  detail  tbe 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  the  Bit«- 
lical  record  of  creation  and  the  myths  and  legends  of 
other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  certain  particu- 
lars in  which  the  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  account 
can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  First,  the  1 1  ebrew 
story  alone  clearly  acknowledges  the  personality  and 
unity  of  God.  Secondly,  here  only  do  we  find  recog- 
nised a  distinct  act  of  creation,  by  creation  Wing  un- 
derstood the  calling  of  the  whole  material  universe  into 
existence  out  of  nothing.  Thirdly,  there  is  here  only 
a  clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  everywhere  observed.  The  otxkr  of  creation, 
as  given  in  Genesis,  is  the  gradual  progress  of  ail 
things,  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the  highcrt 
and  most  completely  developed  forms.  Fourthly,  there 
is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the  personal  Creator 
and  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and  that  relation  is  a  rela- 
tion of  love ;  for  God  looks  upon  his  creation  at  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  and  pronounces  it  very  good. 
Fifthly,  there  is  throughout  a  sublime  simplicity  which 
of  itself  is  characteristic  of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or 
of  u  philosophical  speculation.    See  Ckeatiox. 

(6.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss  it 
any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  from 
the  results  of  modern  discovery  against  the  literal  truth 
of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of  a  general  kind 
must  here  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  light 
could  not  have  existed  before  the  sun,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  that  kind  of  light  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  vegetable  life ;  whereas  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative makes  light  created  on  the  first  day,  trees  and 
plants  on  tbe  third,  and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To 
this  we  ma}'  reply,  that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build 
an  argument  upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  knote 
that  the  existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation 
when  the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very 
act  of  creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of  laws ; 
but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws  must  have 
suffered  some  modification.  Men  are  not  now  created 
in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but  are  born  and  grow. 
Similarly,  the  lower  ranks  of  being  might  have  been 
influenced  bv  certain  necessary  conditions  during  the 
first  stages  of  their  existence,  which  conditions  were 
afterwards  removed  without  ony  disturbance  of  the 
natural  functions.  Again,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
language  of  Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  war 
creatrd  on  the  fourth  day.  It  may  mean  that  then 
only  did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  many  have  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six  periods,  with- 
out defining  what  the  length  of  those  periods  is.  No 
one  can  suppose  that  the  divine  rest  was  literally  a 
rest  of  twenty-four  hours  only.  On  tbe  contrary,  the 
divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There  has  been  no 
creation  since  the  creation  of  man.  This  is  what  Gen- 
esis teaches,  and  this  geology  confirms.  But  God,  aft- 
er six  periods  of  creative  activity,  entered  into  that 
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Sabbath  in  which  his  work  hat  been,  not  a  work  of 
creation,  but  of  redemption  (John  v,  17).  No  attempt, 
however,  which  has  aa  yet  l»een  made  to  identify  these 
»ix  period*  with  corresponding  geological  epochs  can 
tie  pronounced  satisfactory,  bee  Gkoi.ogy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  premature  to  assert  that 
no  reconciliation  is  possible.  What  we  ought  to  main- 
tain i«,  that  no  reconciliation  is  necessary.  It  is  cer- 
•  tain  that  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
whether  Moses  or  some  one  else,  knew  nothing  of  ge- 
ology or  astronomy.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of 
phraseology  concerning  physical  facts  in  accordance 
with  the  limited  range  of  information  which  be  pos- 
>essed.  It  is  al.«o  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  in- 
tended to  reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own 
faculties,  rightly  used,  could  put  us  in  possesion.  We 
have  no  business,  therefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
|iopular  language  in  the  description  of  physical  phe- 
nomena. Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  that  by 
means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the  waters  which 
were  a»>ove  from  thowe  which  were  beneath,  we  admit 
the  fact  without  admitting  the  implied  explanation. 
The  Hebrew  supposed  that  there  existed  vast  reser- 
voirs above  him  corresponding  to  the  "  waters  under 
the  earth.''  He  know  that  by  certain  natural  proc- 
esses the  rain  descends  from  the  clouds.  But  the/«c/ 
remains  the  same  that  there  are  waters  above  aa  well 
as  below.  Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw 
more  light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  modern  discoveries  are  in  no 
way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony. That  the  world  was  created  in  six  stages, 
that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  advance,  begin- 
ning with  inorganic  matter,  and  then  advancing  from 
the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest,  that  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  upon  the  earth  no  new  species  have 
come  into  being;  these  are  statements  not  only  not 
disproved,  but  the  two  last  of  them  at  least  amply  con- 
firmed by  geological  research. 

2.  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  history  of 
the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge,  very  similar  remarks  ap- 
ply. All  nations  have  their  own  version  of  these 
facts,  colored  by  local  circumstances,  and  embellished 
according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has  taken  root.  But 
if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of  these  traditions, 
any  root  from  which  they  diverged,  we  cannot  doubt 
where  to  look  for  it.  The  earliest  record  of  these  mo- 
mentous facta  is  that  preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  can- 
not doubt  this,  because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted.  This  simplicity  is  an  argument  at  once  in 
favor  of  the  greater  antiquity,  and  also  of  the  greater 
truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  traditions  so  widely  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  arc  the  traditions  of  the  Creation,  the 
Fall,  and  the  Deluge,  should  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  fact  It  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that 
that  version  of  these  farts,  which  in  its  moral  and  re- 
ligious aspect  is  the  purest,  is  not  aho,  to  take  the 
lowest  ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

(1.)  Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to 
tjke  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  (Jen.  iii  to  be  a  literal 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether,  with  many  expositors 
tjnee  the  time  of  I 'hi  In,  we  should  regard  it  as  an  alle- 
gory, framed  in  child-like  words  as  befitted  the  child- 
hood of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a  deeper  spir- 
itual truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought  not  to 
deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither  should  we  overlook 
the  very  important  hearing  which  this  narrative  has 
on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world 
and  of  Israel.  D*lita«eh  well  says, "  The  story  of  the 
Fall,  like  that  of  the  Creation,  has  wandered  over  the 
world.  Heathen  nations  have  transplanted  and  mixed 
it  up  with  their  geography,  their  history,  their  mythol- 
oiry,  although  it  has  never  so  completely  changed  form, 
and  color,  and  spirit  that  you  cannot  recognise  it. 


Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it  preserves  the  character 
of  a  universal,  human,  world-wide  fact ;  and  the  groans 
of  Creation,  the  Redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
the  heart  of  every  man,  conspire  in  their  testimony  to 
the  most  literal  truth  of  the  narrative."  See  Fall 
of  Man. 

(2.)  The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facts  of  ge- 
ology. But  then  we  are  not  Itound  to  contend  for  a 
universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself,  it  is 
true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was  only  be- 
cause it  covered  what  was  then  the  known  world: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to  all  that 
f«rt  of  the  world  rthich  teas  then  inhabited;  and  this 
is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the 
narrative,  while,  on  the  other,  the  geological  difficulty, 
aa  well  as  other  difficulties  concerning  the  nrk,  and  the 
number  of  animals,  disappears  with  this  interpretation. 
See  Dki.uok. 

3.  When  we  come  down  to  a  Utter  period  in  the  nar- 
rative, where  we  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  tho 
accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in  many  of  the 
most  inqiortant  particulars  abundantly  corroborated. 

(1.)  Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  tho 
subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  tho  reading  of 
a  cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Birs  Nimriid  may  be 
trusted,  there  is  independent  evidence  corroborative  of 
the  Biblical  account  But,  at  any  rate,  the  other  ver- 
sions of  this  event  are  far  less  probable  (see  these  in 
Josephus,  Ant.  i,  4,  3;  Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  ix,  14).  The 
later  myths  concerning  the  ware  of  the  Titans  with  the 
gods  are  apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather 
upon  perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose,  as  Kaliscb  does  {Genuity  p.  313),  that  "  the 
Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend  into  a 
medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important  problem." 
There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  any  such  de- 
sign. The  legend  is  a  perversion  of  the  history,  not 
the  history  a  comment  upon  the  legend.  The  inci- 
dental remark  concerning  the  famous  giants,  tho  prog- 
eny of  the  "  sons  of  God"  and  the  "sons  of  men"  (Gen. 
vi.  4),  seems  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  demigod  heroes 
of  ancient  mythology. 

(2.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispersion,  that  all 
languages  had  one  origin,  philological  research  has  not 
as  yet  lieen  carried  far  enough  to  lead  to  any  very  cer- 
tain result.  Many  of  the  greatest  philologists  (Bopp, 
:  Lepoius,  Burnouf,  etc. ;  Kenan,  HUtoire  des  Jjingnes 
i  Semitiqtifji,  1.  v,  c.  2,  8)  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not  to 
mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand  out 
in  complete  isolation.  The  most  that  haa  been  ef- 
fected is  a  classification  of  languages  into  three  great 
families.  This  classification,  however,  is  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  threefold  division  of  the  race  in 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis  tells  us. 
See  I'hiloi.oov  (Comparative). 

(.1.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of  the  whole 
human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For  the  full  proof 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Prichard's  Physical 
llitlorg  »/ Mankind,  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
with  great  care  and  ability.    Sec  Ai»am. 

(4.^  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bond-fide  his- 
torical character  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Genesis  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological  catalogue  con- 
tained in  chap.  x.  Knoliel,  who  has  devoted  a  volume 
(Die  \tlkertafd  der  Genesis)  to  tho  elucidation  of  this 
document,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy licyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  ago  of  the  Pentateuch,  ho  assdirns  to 
it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200  and  1000 
B.C.    Sco  Ethnology. 
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Of  the  minute  accuracy  of  this  table  we  have  abun- 
dant proof:  for  instance  (Gen.  x,  4),Tarshisb  is  called 
the  son  of  Javan.  ThU  indicates  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitant* of  TarshUh  or  Tartessus  in  Spain  were  erro- 
neously considered  to  be  a  Phoenician  colony  like  those 
of  other  towns  in  its  neighborhood,  and  that  they 
sprang  from  Javan,  that  is,  Greece.  That  they  were 
of  Greek  origin  is  clear  from  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(i.  lf>3).  Also  (ver.  8),  Nimrod,  the  ruler  of  Babel,  is 
called  the  son  of  CusA,  which  is  in  remarkable  unison 
with  the  mythological  tales  concerning  Bel  and  his 
Egyptian  descent  (romp.  Diodor.  Sic.  i,  28,  81 ;  Pau- 
sanias,  iv,  23,  S).  Am/oh  alone  is  mentioned  (ver.  15), 
but  not  Tyrus  (comp.  xlix,  13),  which  arose  only  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xix,  21*) ;  and  that  Sidon  was  an 
older  town  than  Tyrua,  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
eclipsed,  is  certified  by  a  number  of  ancient  reports 
(comp.  Ilengstenlierg,  Dt  Rebus  Tyriorum,  p.  6, 7). 

4.  With  the  patriarchal  history  (xii  sq.)  begins  a 
historical  sketch  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  circum- 
stantial details  in  it  allow  us  to  examine  more  closely 
the  historical  character  of  these  accounts.  The  nu- 
merous descriptions  of  the  mode  of  life  in  those  days 
furnish  us  with  a  very  vivid  picture.  We  meet  every- 
where a  sublime  simplicity  quite  worthy  of  patriarchal 
life,  aud  never  to  be  found  again  in  later  history.  One 
cannot  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  possible  in  a 
later  period,  estranged  from  ancient  simplicity,  to  in- 
vent such  a  picture. 

The  authencity  of  the  patriarchal  history  could  be 
attacked  only  by  analogy,  the  true  historical  test  of 
negative  criticism ;  but  the  patriarchal  history  has  no 
analogy ;  while  a  great  historical  fact,  the  Mosaical 
theocracy  itself,  might  here  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  Genesis.  The  theocracy  stands  without  anal- 
ogy in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  is,  neverthe- 
less, true  above  all  historical  doubt.  But  this  theoc- 
racy cannot  have  entered  into  history  without  prepar- 
atory events.  The  facts  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  theocracy  are  contained  in  the  accounts  of  Gene- 
sis. Moreover,  this  preparation  of  the  theocracy  could 
not  consist  in  the  ordinary  providential  guidance.  The 
race  of  patriarchs  advances  to  a  marvellous  destina- 
tion :  the  road  also  leading  to  this  destination  must  l*e 
peculiar  and  extraordinary.  The  opponents  of  Gene- 
sis forget  that  the  marvellous  events  of  patriarchal  his- 
tory which  offend  them  most,  partake  of  that  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  by  which  alone  this  history  becomes 
commensurate  and  possible. 

(1.)  There  are  also  many  separate  vestiges  warrant- 
ing the  antiquity  of  these  traditions,  and  proving  that 
they  were  neither  invented  nor  adorned  ;  for  instance, 
Jacob,  the  progenitor  of  the  Israelites,  is  introduced 
not  as  the  first-born,  which,  if  an  unhistorical  and 
merely  external  exaltation  of  that  name  had  been  the 
aim  of  the  author,  would  have  been  more  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

(2.)  Neither  the  blemishes  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ii.  nor  the  gross  sins  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  among 
whom  even  Levi,  the  progenitor  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
forms  no  exception,  are  concealed. 

(3.)  Tile  same  author,  whose  moral  principles  are  so 
much  blamed  by  the  opponents  of  Genesis,  on  account 
of  the  description  given  of  the  life  of  Jactib,  produces, 
in  the  history  of  Abraham,  a  picture  of  moral  great- 
ness which  could  have  originated  only  in  facts. 

(1.)  The  faithfulness  of  the  author  manifests  itself 
also  especially  in  the  description  of  the  expedition  of 
the  kings  from  Upper  to  Western  Asia ;  in  his  state- 
ments concerning  the  person  of  Mclchizedek  (Gen. 
xiv);  in  the  circumstantial  details  given  of  the  inci- 
dents occurring  at  the  purchase  of  the  hereditary  bur- 
ial-place (chap,  xxiii);  in  the  genealogies  of  Arabian 
tribes  (chap,  xxv);  in  the  genealogy  of  Edom  (chap, 
xxx vi);  and  in  many  remarkable  details  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  general  accounts. 

(5.)  Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  book,  wc 


find  the  writer  evincing  the  moat  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  jeal- 
ousy of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred  of  shep- 
herds; the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court  (who,  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct  caste) ;  tho 
existence  of  caste ;  the  importance  of  the  priesthood ; 
the  use  of  wine  by  the  kings  (Wilkinson,  ii,  142-15*) ; 
the  fact  that  even  at  that  early  time  a  settled  trade 
existed  between  Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all 
confirmed  by  the  monuments  or  by  later  writers.  S« 
again  Joseph's  priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of 
gold  round  his  neck,  the  chariot  on  *hich  he  rides,  the> 
body-guard  of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  (though 
mentioned  only  incidentally),  are  spoken  of  with  a  mi- 
tnue  accuracy  which  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
!  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  historian.  In  partici  lar, 
|  the  account  given  (xlvii,  13-26)  of  the  manner  in 
!  which  the  Pharaohs  became  proprietors  of  all  the  lands, 
•  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  priests,  is 
confirmed  by  Herodotus  (ii,  10S),  and  by  Diodorus  Sic- 
'  ulus  (i,  73).  The  manner  of  embalming  dewrilied  in 
Gen.  1  entirely  agrees  with  the  description  of  Herodo- 
tus, ii.  84,  etc.  For  other  data  of  a  similar  kind,  com- 
pare Hengs ten  berg  (/>ie  B&t  htr  Motis  und  A  rrypten, 
p.  21  sq.).    See  Eoypt. 

6.  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been  said,  to 
notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at  ev- 
ery step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion  has  been  cast 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  Three  stories 
are  found  in  three  distinct  portions  of  the  book,  w  birh 
in  their  main  features  no  doubt  present  a  striking  sim- 
ilarity to  one  another,  namely,  the  deliverances  of  Sa- 
rah and  Rebekah  from  the  harems  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Philistine  monarchs  (xii,  10-20;  xx;  xxvi,l-ll\. 
These,  it  is  said,  besides  containing  certain  improbabil- 
ities of  statement,  are  clearly  only  three  different  ver- 
sions of  the  same  story. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  these  are  only  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psychologically 
so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident  should  hap- 
pen three  times  in  almoct  the  same  manner?  All  men 
repeat  themselves,  and  even  repeat  their  mistakes; 
and  the  repetition  of  circumstances  over  which  a  man 
has  no  control  is  sometimes  as  astonishing  as  the  rep- 
etition of  actions  which  he  can  control.  Was  not  the 
state  of  society  in  those  days  such  as  to  render  it  no 
way  improbable  that  Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and 
Abimelcch  on  another,  should  have  acted  in  the  same 
selfish  and  arbitrary  manner  ?  Abraham,  too,  migit 
have  been  guilty  twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardice ; 
and  Isaac  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  copied 
his  father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To  say,  as  a 
recent  expositor  of  this  book  has  done,  that  the  object 
of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  represent  an  idea,  such 
as  "the  sanctity  of  matrimony,"  that  "in  his  hands 
the  facts  are  subordinated  to  ideas,"  etc.,  is  to  cut  up 
by  the  very  roots  the  historical  character  of  the  book. 
The  mythical  theory  is  preferable  to  this,  for  that 
leaves  a  substratum  of  fact,  however  it  may  have  been 
embellished  or  perhaps  disfigured  by  tradition.  If  the 
view  of  Delitzsch  is  correct,  that  xii,  10-20  is  Jebo- 
vistic;  xx,  Elohistic  (with  a  Jehovistic  addition,  ver. 
18);  xxvi,  1-13,  Jehovistic,  but  taken  from  written 
documents,  this  may  to  some  minds  explain  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  story. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of  Sarah, 
who  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  occurrences  must  have 
been  65  years  obi,  and  the  freshness  of  her  beauty, 
therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In  reply  it  has 
iicen  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  127.  she  was 
then  only  in  middle  life ;  that  consequently  she  would 
have  l>een  at  65  what  a  woman  of  modem  Europe 
would  be  at  35  or  40,  an  age  at  which  persona 
tions  are  not  necessarily  impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth 
ing,  which  tries  to < 
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writer,  because  of  difficulties  snch  as  these.    The  pos- 
itive evidence  Is  overwhelming  in  favor  of  his  credi- 
bility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  free 
and  generous  hospitality  to  strangers,  the  strife  for  the 
well,  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  bur- 
ial-place—we feel  at  once  that  these  are  no  inventions 
of  a  later  writer  in  more  civilized  times.    So  again, 
what  can  be  more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful, 
than  the  picture  of  Hagnr  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of 
Abraham's  servant  with  Kebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Kachel  at  the  well  of  Huran?    There  is  a  fidelity  in 
the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that  we  are 
reading  history,  not  fable.    Or  can  anything  more 
completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times  than 
the  battle  of  the  kind's  and  the  interview  between  Abra- 
ham and  Melchizedck  ?   The  very  opening  of  the  sto- 
ry, "  In  the  days  of  Amraph-1,"  etc.,  reads  like  the 
work  of  some  old  chronicler  who  lived  not  far  from  the 
time  of  which  he  speaks.    The  archaic  forms  of  names 
of  place*,  Bela  for  Zoar;  Chatsatson  Tamar  for  En- 
gedi ;  Eiiick  Shaveh  for  the  King  s  Vale ;  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  as  descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards 
the  Dead  Sea ;  the  expression  "  Abram  the  Hebrew  ;" 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the  nar- 
rative.   So  also  are  the  names  of  the  different  tribes 
wht»  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan;  the  Re- 
phaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the  time  of 


Joshua  but  a  weak  rei 


•ft  (.Josh,  xiii.  12),  and 


the  Zuzim,  Emim.Chorim,  who  are  only  mentioned  be- 
side* in  the  Penuteuch  (Deut.  ii,  10,"  12).    Quite  In 
keeping  with  the  re*t  of  the  picture  is  Abraham's  "arm- 
ing his  trained  servants"  (xiv,  14) — a  phrase  which 
occurs  nowhere  else — and,  above  all,  the  character 
und  position  of  Melchizedck  :  "  Simple,  calm,  greut,  he 
coin  •*  and  goes  the  priest  king  of  the  divine  history." 
Ihe  representations  of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creuzer 
(Symb.  iv,  378).  fall  very  far  short  of  this;  and,  as  II&- 
vernick  justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no  theo- 
cratic invention,  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priest- 
ly office*  in  the  same  |>erson  was  no  part  of  the  theoc- 
racy,   lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God,  "the 
must  high  God,  |>osses>or  of  heaven  and  earth,"  oc- 
curs also  in  the  Phoenician  religions,  but  not  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  is  ag.iin  one  of  those  slight  but  accurate 
touches  which  at  once  distinguishes  the  historian  from 
the  fabulist.    See  Memiiizkokk. 

V.  Author  i ltd  I), tie  <>f  Campom/i m, — It  will  be  seen, 
from  what  has  Iteen  said  alwve,  that  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, though  containing  different  documents,  owes  its 
existing  form  to  the  labor  of  a  single  author,  who  has 
digested  and  incorporated  the  materials  he  found  ready 
to  bis  hand.  A  modern  writer  on  history,  in  the  same 
way,  might  sometimes  transcribe  passages  from  an- 
cient chronicles,  sometimes  place  different  accounts  to- 
gether, sometimes  again  give  briefly  the  substance  of 
the  older  document,  neglecting  its  form. 

But  it  is»  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or  editor 
was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  discussed  apart 
from  the  general  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  en- 
tire Pentateuch.  Under  that  head  we  shall  show  that 
this  could  have  been  no  other  than  Moses,  and  that 
the  entire  work  was  finished  when  he  deposited  a  copv 
of  the  law  within  the  "sides"  of  the  sacred  Ark  (Deut. 
x,  5).  See  Pextatecch.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves to  a  notice  of  the  attempt  of  some  critics  to  as- 
certain the  period  when  Genesis  was  composed,  from  a 
few  passages  in  it,  which  they  say  must  be  anachro- 
nism*, if  Muses  was  really  the  author  of  the  book  (e.  g. 
Tuch,  Commentar  uber  Gmt*u,  p.  Ixxxv  sq.). 

A  distinction,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  made  between 
anachronisms  of  a  subjective  character,  originating 
merely  in  dogmatic  preconceptions,  and  such  as  relate 
to  matters  of  fact.  Thus  the  rejection  of  prophecy 
leads  critics  like  Voter,  Von  Bohlen,  and  Kalisch  to 
conclude  that  passages  of  Scripture  declaratory  of  mat- 
ters realized  in  the  history  of  Israel  must  have  been 


written  subsequent  to  such  events.  But  even  as  re- 
gards matters  of  fact,  the  existence  of  anachronisms 
requires  to  be  placed  l>cyond  doubt,  before  they  can 
have  any  weight  in  such  a  case,  just  because  of  the 
improbability  of  a  w  riter  who  wished  his  work  to  pass 
as  that  of  an  earlier  aue  allowing  such  contradictions. 
To  notice,  however,  a  few  examples :  Utbron  (Gen. 
xiii,  18 ;  xxiii,  2),  it  is  alleged  from  Josh,  xiv,  15 ;  xv, 
13,  was  not  so  named  until  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
its  ancient  name  \*\nz  Kirjath-Arba  (Gen.  xxiii,  2). 
That  Hebron  was  the  original  name  appears  from  the 
fact  that  on  its  first  mention  it  is  so  designated.  In 
Abraham's  time  it  was  also  called  Mature  (xxiii,  19). 
from  an  AuioritUh  piince  of  that  name  <  xiii,  18;  xiv, 
13).  Subsequently,  but  prior  to  the  Mosaic  age,  the 
Anakim  possessed  the  place,  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Kirjath-Arba,  or  tho  city  of  Arba,  "a  great  man 
among  the  Anakim"  (Josh,  xiv,  15).  The  place  Dan 
(Gen.  xiv,  14),  it  is  also  alleged,  received  that  name 
only  in  the  time  of  the  judges  from  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
its  original  name  being  Labh  or  Leshcm  (Jush.  xix, 
47 ;  Judg.  xviii,  29).  The  localities,  however,  are  by 
many  thought  to  Le  quite  distinct;  the  former  being 
Dan-Jaan,  between  Gilead  and  the  country  round  about 
Zidon  (2  Sain,  xxiv,  IK),  the  adjunct  Jaan  being  in- 
tended to  distinguish  it  from  Dan-Lalsh  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  See  Dan.  In  Genesis,  these  critics 
further  add,  frequently  occurs  the  name  Btthel  (xii,  * ; 
xxviii,  19;  xxxv,  15);  while  even  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  the  place  was  as  yet  called  Luz  (Josh,  xviii. 
13).  But  the  name  Bethel  was  not  lin-t  given  to  tho 
place  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  there  be- 
ing no  occasion  for  it,  since  Bethel  was  the  old  patri- 
archal name,  which  the  Israelites  restored  in  the  place 
of  Luz,  a  name  given  by  the  Canaanites.  The  ex- 
planatory remarks  added  to  the  names  of  certain  place*, 
as  "  Belo,  which  is  Zoar"  (Gen.,  xiv,  2,  8);  "  Kn-mish. 
pat,  which  is  Kadesh"  (ver.  7),  and  some  others,  the 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  regard  as  indications  of 
a  later  age,  not  considering  that  these  explanations 
were  required  even  for  the  Mosaic  age,  a«  the  ancient 
designations  were  forgotten  or  rarely  used.  For  prov- 
ing them  to  be  anachronisms,  it  must  l>e  shown  that 
the  now  names  were  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
though  with  tho  exception  of  "the  king's  dale"  (xiv. 
17),  which  does  not  a  .rain  occur  till  2  Sam.  xviii.  K., 
all  the  names  are  referred  to  as  well  known  in  the 
books  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding.  The  no- 
tice that  "the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land"  (xii, 
6;  xiii,  7),  is  thought  to  imply  that  the  Canaanites 
were  still  in  possession  of  Palestine,  and  so  could  not 
have  been  written  till  after  their  expulsion.  But  such 
is  not  the  import  of  the  passage.  The  descent  of  the 
Canaanites  from  Ham,  and  their  progress  from  the 
south  towords  Palestine,  had  lieen  described  (x,  15  19), 
and  they  are  now  represented  as  in  possession  of  the 
land  to  which  the  "sons  of  Eber"  were  advancing  from 
an  opposite  point.  Standing  in  connection  with  the 
promise  of  the  land  to  Abraham,  this  notice  contrasts 
the  present  with  the  promised  future.  The  passage 
(Gen.  xv,  18)  where  the  land  of  Israel  is  described  as 
extending  from  the  river  of  Egypt  (the  Nile)  to  the 
great  river  (Euphrates),  it  is  alleged,  could  only  have 
been  penned  during  the  splendid  period  of  the  Jews, 
the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  Liter/illy  taken, 
however,  tho  remark  is  inapplicable  to  any  period, 
since  the  kingdom  of  the  J.-ws  at  no  period  of  their 
history  extended  so  far.  That  promise  must,  there- 
fore, l>e  taken  in  a  rhetorical  sense,  describing  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  proper  country  as  situated  between 
the  two  rivers.  The  remark,  "Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  oi  Israel"  ('xxxvi,  31), 
could  not  have  been  made,  it  is  maintained,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy — an  assump- 
tion which  overlooks  the  relation  of  this  statement  to 
the  promises  of  a  royal  posterity  to  the  patriarchs  and 
e*|*cL.lly  that  in  an  Immediately  preceding  passage 
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(xxxv,  11).    It  stands  in  a  relation  similar  to  Deut.  i 
xvti,  14,  where  the  erection  of  a  kingdom  is  viewed  as 
a  necessary  step  in  Israel's  development.    This  ex- 
planation will  of  course  not  satisfy  those  who  hold  that 
in  a  simple  historical  style,  a  statement  having  such  ; 
prophetical  reference  "  is  not  only  preposterous,  hut 
impossible"  (Kalisch,  Genesis,  p.  601);  hut  against  ra-  j 
tionalistic  pre  possessions  of  this  kind  there  is  uo  ar- 
guing. 

VI.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  expressly  on 
the  whole  of  this  book,  the  most  important  being  des- 
ignated by  an  asterisk  (•)  prefixed :  Origen,  Commen- 
turia  (in  Opp.  ii,  1) ;  also  Homilia  (ib.  ii,  52) ;  Chrys©*- 
tom,  llomxHa  (in  (>pp.  iv,  3;  also  [Spuria']  ib.  vi,  01  9) ; 
and  Sermones  (ib.  iv,  746,  7%) ;  Jerome,  Qiutstiones  (in 
Opp.  iii,  301);  Eucherius,  Commrnturia  (in  liibl.  Mar, 
Pair,  vi) ;  Isidore,  Commmtaria  (in  ('pp.  p.  283) :  Da- 
mianus,  Exposiiio  (in  Ojip.  iii,  889) ;  Rede,  Ejporilio  (in 
Opp.  iv,  10) ;  also  Qjunttion**  (Vt.  viii,  78);  Alcnin,  /»- 
terrogationes  (Haguenau,  1629,  8vo;  also  in  Opp.  I,  ii. 
303);  Angelomus,  Commentarius  (in  Fez,  Thesaur.  IV, 
i,  46);  Rcmlgius,  Commentarius  (ib.  IV,  i,  1);  Hugo, 
Annotations  (in  Ojip.  i,  8);  Rupert,  Commeniarii  (iu 
Opp.  i,  1);  Aquinas,  Esposiiio  (Antwerp,  1572,  Lugd. 
1573,  8vo;  Paris,  1041,  fol.) ;  (Ecolampadius,  Adnota- 
tiones  (Basil.  1523,  1530,  8vo);  Zwinglc,  Atlnotationes 
(Tigur.  1527;  also  in  Opp.  I'd,  4);  Zeigler,  Commenta- 
rii  (Basil.  15-10,  fol.) ;  Frusius,  A  dsertionts  (Kom.  1541, 
fol.);  *Luther,  Emarrationes  (by  different  cds.,  part  i, 
Vitemb.  1544,  fol. ;  ii-iv,  Norib.  1550-4  ;  together, 
Francof.  1545  50,  8vo,  and  later;  also  in  Op.  F.ieg.  I, 
ii;  in  English, London,  1855, 8vo);  Melanchthon.Com- 
mentarius  (in  Opp.  ii,  377);  Musculus,  Commentariii 
(Basil.  1554,  1505,  1000,  fol.);  Honcala,  Commentarius 
(Complut.  1555,  fol.);  Cbytneus,  Commentaritu  (Vi- 
temb. 1557,  1558,  1590,  8vo);  •Marloratus,  Ejpt$ti/io 
(Par.  1562 ;  Morg.  1668,  1580,  1584,  fol. ;  Genev.  1580, 
8vo);  *Calvin,  In  G*n*sim  (in  Opp.  i;  also  tr.  Ixnid. 
1578, 4to;  also  ib.  1847-50,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Strigel.«ScAo- 
tii  (Lips.  1566,  1574,  8vo);  Selnccker,  Cmnmenttirius 
(Lips.  1500,  fol.);  Martyr,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1572, 
1579,1595;  Hehlelb.  1606,  fol.) ;  Brent i us,  C-mmmta- 
rii  (in  Ojyp.  i);  Brocard.  lnierpritntio  [mystical  j  <L 
B.  1580,  8vo;  ib.  1584  ,  4to;  Bremen,  1585*  1693,  4to); 
Fabrieius,  Comme ntarius  (Lips.  1584,  1592.  8vo;  1590, 
Argent.  1584,  4to);  *lererius  [Romanist],  O'mwii'n- 
riiu  (Horn.  1589-1598,  4  vols,  fol.;  Colon.  1001,  1606, 
Ven.  1G07,  fol.;  Lugd.  1616,  4  vols.  4to;  and  later); 
Musasus,  Ausigung (Magdeb.  1595,  fol.) ;  Martinengus, 
Glossa  (Patav.  1597,  2  vols,  fol.);  Daahitz,  PreSgten 
(Lpz.  1697,  8vo);  Mercer,  Commentarius  (Genev.  1598, 
fol.);  Kalmankas,  brxn  "ED  (Lublin,  s.  a.  fol.); 
Hammelmann,  Adnntationes  (Lips.  1000,  fed.);  Stella, 
Ctmmentaria  (Rom.  1001,  fol.)  ;  Schmuck,  Auslegvng 
(Lpz.  1003-9,  in  8  pK  4to);  Gesner,  IHsputatvme*  (Vi- 
temb. 1604,  1013,  1029,  Ito);  I.yser.  Commentarius  (in 
0  pts.,  Lips.  1004  sq.,  4to);  *\Villet.  Sir/old  Commen- 
tary (London,  1605,  fol.)  ;  Delrio,  Comment* trii  (Lugd. 
1608,  4to);  Runge,  Prtetectiones  (Vitemb.  1008,  8vo)  ; 
Parens,  Commetitariu*  (Francof.  1609,  1614.  4to) ;  Ge- 
dick,  Antlegvng  (Lpz.  1611,  1632,  fol.);  l)e  Petiglian, 
Cmnmenlaria  (Ven.  1010,  4to);  Ferdindez,  Comment  a- 
turn*-*  (Lugd.  1618  28,  3  vols,  fol.);  Bahington,  Notes 
(in  ll'onfc*,  i);  Mersennus,  Qturstiones  [polemical]  (Par. 
1023,  fol.-);  Garzia,  [Hscussio  (Caesaraug.  1024,  fol.); 
Bohme,  Erkliiniwj  [mystical]  (s.  1.  1024;  also  in  his 
other  works ) ;  Rivetus.  E.i*rcitatione.i  <  I-  B.  1033.  4t«)  : 
Gerhard,  Commentarius  (.Ten.  1637,  1054,  1G!»3,  4to);  De 
la  Have,  Commeniarii  (Lugd.  1038,  Par.  1051,  1003,  2 
vols,  fol.);  Sylvius.  Commtntariwi  (Duaci,  1039,  Ito) ; 
Lightfoot,  Olierrntiim*  (Lond.  1642;  also  in  Work*,  ii, 
329) ;  and  A  nnotatumts  (il>.  x.  532) ;  Gnude.ntius,  C<ma- 
tus  (Pisis,  1644.  4to"i;  Cartwright,  Adnntationes  [from 
Targums]  (Lond.  1648.  8vo;  also  in  Critiri  Sacri,  i) ; 
Rivet,  Exercitationes  (in  Opp.  i,  1);  Terser,  Adnotatio- 
ne* (I'psal.  1057,  fol.);  Chemnitz,  Disputatlone*  (Jen. 


1665,  Lips.  1711 ;  Vitemb.  1716,  4to) ;  Calov,  Commen- 
tarius (Vitemb.  1671,  4to);  Hughes,  Exposition  (Lond. 
1672,  fol.);  Cocceius,  Commentaritu  (in  Opp.  i,  1);  aLs© 
Carts  (ib.  ii,  1);  Anonymous,  Traduction,  etc.  [patris- 
tic] (Paris,  1682,  12mo);  Masson,  Qjutesiiones  (Paris, 
1685-8,  3  vols.  12mo);  Boinparte,  NoUt  [from  profane 
sources]  (Amst.  1689) ;  Akiba-Bar,  Sp??  [Rab- 
binical] (Sulzb.  1690,  1700,  4 to,  and  later);  "Patrick. 
Commentary  (Lond.  1695,  4to;  afterwards  eml>odied  in 
Patrick,  Lowth,  Arnold,  and  Whitby's  Commet.tary  on 
the  Bible);  Schmid,  Adnotationtt  (Argent.  1697,  4to); 
Gtlntzburg,  C5i3  "niS?  (Amst.  1713,  4to) ;  Baruch 
l«n-Isaak,  "??        [polemical]  (Halle,  1714, 

4to);  Von  Sanden,  Quarstione*  (Regiom.  1716,  4to); 
Duquet,  plication  (Paris,  1732,  6  vols.  12mo) ;  Kan- 
dus,  Ijectione*  (Ven.  1733,  4  to) ;  Hagemann,  Jietrackt- 
un*/rn  (in  3  parts,  Brunswick,  1734  6,  4to);  Lookup, 
Translation  (1740,  8vo) ;  Haitsma,  Cunt  (Franeck. 
1753,  4to) ;  Dawson,  Note*  (Lond.  1763  87, 3  vols.  4to) ; 
Murray,  Lecture*  (Newc.  1777,  2  vols.  8vo);  Dubno, 
"WSta,  etc.  (in  Mendelssohn's  Pentateuch,  Berl.  1781-3, 
8vo,  and  later);  Giesebrecht,  Erkiarung  (Rostock.  1784 
sq.,  2  vols.  4to);  Sosmans,  Note*,  etc.  (London,  1787, 
8vo);  Rtldiger.  Erklartmg  (Stendal,  1788,  8vo)  ;  Har- 
wood.  Annotation*  (Ixmd.  1789,  8vo);  Ilgen,  Urhtnde, 
etc.  (Halle,  1798.  8vo);  Franks,  Jttnutrk*  (Halif.  U02, 
8vo);  Dimock,  Note*  (Gloucester,  18(>4,  4to);  Rosen- 
mUller,  Sckoli,,  (Lips.  1821,  8vo);  Fuller,  Discourse* 
(London,  1825, 18;  6, 12mo);  Close,  Itiscoursts  (London, 
1828,  12mo);  Rndge,  Lecture*  (I^ndon,  1828,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Schumann,  Annotntio  (Lips.  1829,  8vo);  Selt- 
mann.  Vebers.  (Hamm,  1831,  8vo);  Coghlan,  Commen- 
tary (London.  1832, 2  vols.  8vo);  *Von  Bohlen,  Erluu- 
tervng  (Kdnigsb.  1835,  8vo);  Von  Schrank,  Commen- 
Uirius  (Salzburg,  1835,  8vo);  Sibthorp,  Observation* 
(Lond.  1835,  8vo);  "Tiele,  Commentar  (Erl.  1836,  8vo, 
vol.  i) ;  Warner.  Exposition  (I^nd.  1888,  8vo) ;  *Tuch, 
Commentar  (Hnlle,  1838,  8vo);  Priaulx,  Comparison, 
etc,  [antiquarian]  (I^ondon,  1842,  8vo);  *De  Sola  and 
others,  Note*  (I»nd.  1844,  8vo);  Heim,  Lehre  (Stnttg, 
1845,  8vo) ;  •Turner,  Companion  (N.  York,  1846,  8vo); 
■  Trevanion,  Sermon*  (Lond.  1847,  8vo) ;  Schnnler,  Aus- 
leguntj  (Berl.  1848,  8vo) ;  Fvans,  Sermons  (Lond.  1849, 
12mo) ;  S*")renscn,  Commentar  (Kiel.  1851, 8vo) ;  *Kno- 
;  l>el.  Erktdrttng  (Lpz.  1K52,  8vo,  in  the  Kungef.  eng. 
hdbl:');  Candlish,  lecture*  (Edinb.  1852,  2  vols.  12mo; 
:  I^»nd.  1808,  2  vols.  8vo);  Paul,  Analysis  (Edinb.  1852, 
8vo) ;  *I)elitzsch,  A  usUgmg  (Lpz.  1862,  1853,  8vo) ; 
.lervis.  Note*  (L<»nd.  1852,  8vo);  •Bush,  Notes  (X.  Y. 
1852,  2  vols.  12mo);  Macgregor,  Notes  (London,  1858, 
8vo);  Cumming,  Readings(\ ond.1853, 8vo) ;  Preston, 
Notes  ( l.ondon,  1853,  8vo) ;  Putnam,  Gosp.  in  Gen.  (N. 
V.  1854.  8vo);  Howard,  Tr./rom  Sept.  (Cambr.  1855, 
8vo)  ;  •Kalisch,  Commentary  (London,  1859,  8vo)  ; 
Wright,  Notes  (Lond.  1859, 8vo) ;  G  roves,  Coturnffitury 
(  Cambr.  1801, 12nm) ;  Mandelstamm,  Erldantng  (Berl. 
1862.  4to) ;  Bohmer.  Commentarius  (Halle,  1860,  8vo); 
nlso  Vebers.  etc.  (Hal.  1862,  8vo) ;  Rahmer,  Quo-stione* 
(Breslau,  1868,  8vo);  *Muqihy,  Commentary  (Belfast, 
1863;  Andover,  1806,  8vo);  Jacobus,  Notes  (N.  York, 
1865, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Quarry,  Authorship  of  Gen.  (Lond. 
1806, 8vo>;  Conant,  Revised  Version  (N.  Y.  1868,  8vo); 
•Tavlcr  l^wis.  Commentary  (in  the  Am.  cd.  of  I-ange  * 
Jiibelwerk;  ed.  Dr.  Schaff,  New  York,  1868,  8vo).  See 
Old  Testament. 

Qenesius.  St.,  a  comedian  of  the  time  of  Diocle- 
sian,  of  whose  conversion  the  following  marvellous 
but  doubtful  story  is  told.  He  was  playing,  before  the 
emperor,  the  part  of  a  candidate  for  Christian  baptism, 
I  rolled  in  the  habit  of  a  catechumen.  But  at  tho  mo- 
ment in  the  farce  when  the  emperor  was  to  judge  the 
new  convert,  he  was  suddenly  convinced  by  tbe  Holy 
Spirit,  and  declared  himself  really  a  convert.  He  was 
scourged  and  tortured,  but  nothing  could  shake  his 
fidelity,  atid  he  was  decapitated.    Different  dates  an 
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I  for  hU  death  :  Tillemont  and  Ruinart  fix  it  at 
A .  1  >.  286 ;  Baronius  and  Fleury  at  A. D.  303.  His  day 
in  tli>-  Komun  Catholic  calendar  is  Aug.  23.  Kotrou 
has  made  this  apocryphal  history  the  subject  of  a  trag- 
edy. See  Acta  Sanctorum,  August,  vol.  v;  Kuinart, 
Acta  Sincera,  p.  209;  Butler,  Lice*  if  the  Saints,  Aug. 25. 

Genet,  Francois,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at 
Avignon  Oct.  16.  1040.  He  liecame  canon  and  theo- 
logian of  the  cathedral  of  Avignon,  and  in  1085  bishop 
of  Vaison.  I  mplicated  in  the  altair  of  the  Daughter*  of 
Childhood  of  Touh  use,  whom  he  bad  received  in  his 
diocese,  and  who  were  held  to  he  Jaiiscnists,  he  was 
arrested  in  1688,  and  imprisoned  for  fifteen  months. 
The  pope  finally  j>ersuaded  Louis  XIV  to  restore  Ge- 
net to  his  diocese.  He  was  drowned  in  1702,  while  on 
his  way  from  Avignon  to  Vaison.  11c  in  the  author 
of  Th>ologie  Morale,  whic  h  was  disapproved  l>y  the 
bishops,  and  condemned  by  the  University  of  I<ouvain, 
March  10,1703.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1713  (8 
▼ols.  12mo):  it  was  reprinted  at  Rouen  in  1749.— Hoc- 
fer,  Xouv.  liiog.  GcnrraU,  xix,  873. 

Ge ncth J idci.  astrologers,  who  pretended  to  calcu- 
late mens'  nativities  by  erecting  schemes  and  horo- 
scopes, to  know  .what  position  the  stars  wen*  in  at  their 
birth,  and  thence  to  foretell  their  good  or  had  fortune. 
"  And  because  some  of  these  pretended  to  determine 
positively  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  kings,  which  was 
reputed  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  treason,  therefore 
the  laws  of  the  state  were  more  severe  against  them 
even  under  the  heathen  emperors,  as  Gothofred  shows 
out  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  llpian  and  I'oulus;  and 
that  was  another  reason  why  the  Church  thought  it 
proper  to  animadvert  upon  these  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  ecclesiastical  censures,  as  thinking  that  what 
the  heathen  laws  had  punished  as  a  capital  crime  ought 
not  to  pass  unregarded  in  the  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  was  this  crime  that  ex|x-lli'd  Aquila 
from  the  Church.  For  Epiphanius  says  t  lie  Mmxtiris 
et  PondrribH*)  he  was  once  a  Christian,  but,  l>eing  in- 
corrigibly bent  upon  the  practice  of  astrology,  the 
Church  cast  him  out,  and  then  he  became  a  Jew,  and 
in  revenge  set  upon  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  to 
corrupt  those  texts  which  hud  any  relation  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ."— Bingham,  (hrig.  Eccl.  bx.  xvi,  ch.  v. 
See  Divixatiojc. 

Geneva  (French  Geneve),  capital  of  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its  historical  and 
religious  associations,  and  in  particular  as  the  seat  of  the 
reformatory  labors  of  Calvin.  The  canton  had.  in  1860, 
82,876  inhabitants,  of  whom  40,069  were  Protestants, 
42,0Ii9  Roman  Catholics,  331  Dissidents,  377  .Jews. 
During  \h-  Middle  Ages  Geneva  was  an  object  of  dis- 
pute between  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  who  was  an  imme- 
diate fetid  ttory  of  the  German  empire,  anil  the  count 
of  (ienevois,  who  ruled  the  adjoining  province  of  Sa- 
voy. After  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  counts  of 
Genevois,  the  dukes  of  Savoy  were  np|>ointed  their  suc- 
cessors by  the  German  emperor  Sigismund  (1422). 
Hence  the  claim  of  Savoy  u|ion  Geneva,  from  which 
the  Genevans  could  only  free  themselves  by  alliances 
with  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Fribourg  (1319)  and  Berne 
(1526),  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Reformation.  The  latter 
was  introduced  into  Geneva  by  Farel,  Frnmment,  and 
others,  al  out  1532,  and  in  1535  was  officially  estahlish- 
ed.  Being  put  under  the  ban  by  the  bishop,  the  city 
declared  the  episcopal  see  vacant,  ami  declared  itself  a 
republic.  Calvin  |]r*t  came  to  Geneva  in  1536,  and 
after  an  absence  of  a  few  years  returned  in  1541.  when 
hi?  soon  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  rider  of  the  town.  Thus  Geneva 
became  the  metro|M>lis  of  Calvinism,  and.  as  such,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  upon  all  the  Calvinistie  church- 
es. From  1798  to  1814  Geneva  was  united  with  France; 
in  1.M4,  its  territory  having  been  enlarged  by  the  an- 
nexation of  a  few  Savoyan  and  French  communes,  it 
Joined  the  Swiss  Confederation  as  the  22d  canton.  The 
III  — D  u  u 


Refo  med  State  Church,  which  in  1868  had  16  congre- 
gations and  35  ministers,  has  for  some  time  been  under 
the  influence  of  Rationalism,  and  a  .rt  of  the  ortho- 
dox members  have  therefore  organized  a  Free  Evan- 
gelical Church,  which  has  a  celebrated  theological 
school,  several  of  whose  professors,  as  Merle  d'Aubigne 
and  Gaussen,  have  established  a  great  theological  rep- 
utatiun  throughout  the  Protestant  world.  —  Thourel, 
Hutuire.  de  Geneve  (Geneva,  1863);  Cherbulicz,  Geneve 
tt  Ut  GtHfvoit  (Geneva,  1868).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Geneva  Bible.    See  Extu.itm  Vkksioxs. 

Genevieve,  St.,  the  patron  saint  of  1'aris,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  born  at  Nauterre,  near  Paris, 
about  423.  By  the  advice  of  St.  Germain,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  she  took  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  when  af- 
terwards accused  of  hypocrisy  and  superstition,  she 
was  warmly  defended  by  the  bishop.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  frightened  at  the  approach  of  Attila, 
contemplated  leaving  their  city,  Genevieve  dissuaded 
them,  saying  that  Paris  would  be  spared;  and  as  the 
prediction  proved  true,  she  became  the  object  of  general 
veneration.  She  also  advised  the  building  uf  a  church 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  which  she  was  afterwards 
buried,  and  which  bears  her  name.  She  died  in  512. 
Her  reputation  for  sanctity  became  so  great  that  Sim- 
eon Stylites  inquired  about  her  from  all  persons  com- 
ing from  Gaul.  Miracles  were  said  to  take  place  at 
her  tomb.  There  exists  a  life  of  her  in  I-utin,  claim- 
ing to  have  l>een  written  eighteen  yeurs  ufter  the  death 
of  Clovis.  The  life  of  St.  Germain  by  the  priest  Con- 
stance, »aid  to  have  been  written  during  her  lifetime, 
relates  her  consecration  by  that  bishop.  See  the  Bol- 
landists,  Acta  Sonet.  July  31 ;  Charjientier,  l'i>  de  St. 
Genevieve  ( ltX7)  ;  Butler,  Lire*  of  the  Saintji,  Jan.  3. 

Genevieve,  St,  Canons  of,  called  also  canona 
regular  of  the  Congregation  of  France,  a  congregation 
of  canons  regular  (q.  v.)  established  in  1614  by  Charles. 
Faure,  a  ineml»er  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  of  Scnlis, 
who  effected  a  reformation  of  the  Freueh  canons  which 
was  soon  adopted  by  several  other  abbeys.  Cardinal 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  in  1619  had  been  made  abl*>t 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  du  Mont  at  Paris,  being 
desirous  to  reform  his  abbey,  sent,  in  1624,  for  twelve 
members  of  St.  Vincent  of  Senlis,  and  made  Faure  its 
spiritual  superior.  In  1634  the  pope  confirmed  the 
new  congregation.  Scon  after  its  first  chapter  gener- 
al was  held,  which  was  attended  by  tha  superiors  of 
fifteen  houses,  mid  elected  Faure  coadjutor  of  the  abbot 
of  St.  Genevieve  and  general  of  the  congregation.  The 
king  had  previously  given  up  his  right  of  nominating 
the  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  consented  that  he  ho 
elected  every  third  year.  Helyot,  in  his  History  of 
Religious  Orders,  states  that  at  his  time  the  congrega- 
tions had  in  France  67  abbot*,  28  priors,  2  provosts^ 
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and  8  hospitals,  besides,  in  the  Netherlands,  8  abbots 
and  3  priors.  A  large  number  of  parishes  were  served 
by  its  members.  It  was  customary  to  elect  one  of  the 
chancellors  of  the  University  of  I'arU  from  this  con- 
gregation. 1  lelyot,  Diet,  des  Ordrts  Relig.,  art.  Genove- 
fuins.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Genevieve,  St.,  Daughters  of  (more  common- 
ly  called  Miramions),  a  monastic  order  in  the  Ho  man 
Catholic  Church,  founded,  in  1636,  at  Pari.*,  by  Fran- 
cisca  de  lilosset,  for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick 
and  instructing  girl*.  In  1605  it  was  united  by  Marie 
Bonneau  de  Kubelle  Beauharuois  de  Miramion  with  a 
similar  order  which  she  had  founded  in  1061,  under  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  order  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  extended  widely.  Its  mem- 
ber* took  no  vows,  but  only  promised  a  faithful  ol>ser- 
vation  of  the  rule  and  the  statute*  of  the  society  as 
long  a*  they  might  belong  to  it.— Helyot,  Diet,  des  Or- 
dra  Reliy.,  art.  Miramiones. 

Genius,  Attesoaxt.    See  Ghardian  Axgkl. 

Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  succeed- 
ed Anutolius  in  that  dignity  A.D.  458.  He  was  a 
man  of  quick  parts,  and  composed  Homilies;  a  C»m- 
menUiry  on  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  a  Commentary  on  Dan- 
iel. He  died  A.D.  471.  His  writings  are  lost,  except 
an  Epistle  preserved  by  Gryncus,  and  other  fragments, 
all  of  which  arc  given  by  Migne,  I'atroloi/in  Grrrca, 
torn,  lxxxv.— Evagrius,  Hist.  Feci,  ii.  11 ;  Dupin,  Eccl. 
Writers,  iv,  156;  Ceillicr,  \uUurs  Sacres  (Pari*,  1861), 
xi,  345. 

Gemiadiui,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (whose 
proper  name  was  George  Scholarius),  was  one  of  the 
mo.»t  original  and  prolific  writers  in  the  Greek  Church 
of  the  15th  century.  He  was  secretary  to  the  emperor 
John  Pal*ologu«,  and  attended  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence in  1438,  while  yet  a  lav  man.  He  tweame  an  ec- 
clesiastic in  1449  or  1450,  and  entered  a  monastery, 
taking  the  name  of  Gennadius.  At  Florence  he  had 
declared  himself  strongly  on  the  side  of  union  with  the 
Latin  Church,  in  three  orations  to  be  found  in  Har- 
douin,  Concilia,  ix,  -146  (supposed  to  he  much  interpo- 
lated). After  !>ecomin£  a  monk  he  changed  his  views, 
and  w rote  against  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence.  In 
1453  he  was  made  patriarch  by  the  sultan,  but  retired 
in  U58,  and  died  al>out  1160.  Some  have  disputed  the 
identity  of  Scholarius  with  Gennadius,  but  Kenaudot 
puts  it  beyond  doubt.  A  list  of  his  writings  will  be 
found  in  Kenaudot,  who  edited  his  homily  De  Eucha- 
ristui  (Paris,  1704 ),  and,  in  a  larger  edit.,  with  Mcletius 
and  others  (Paris,  1700,  4to).  His  treatise  xtoi  roo- 
opio/iov,  De  Prtdestwttti'Vir,  was  edited  by  Libertinus 
(IVague,  1673,  8vo).  Migne,  in  Patrologin  Grrrca,  torn, 
clx,  gives  Kenaudot'*  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Gennadiu*,  with  his  writings  as  follows :  Con- 
fesnio  Fidei  (i,  ii) : —  Ilomilia : —  Orationes  in  Synodo 
Florent.: — De  Predrntituttione  : —  De  Deo  in  Trinitate 
uno: — Efiutate;  and  other  writings.  Fabricius,  Ifibli- 
otheea  Grreea  (ed.  Harles),  xi.349  sq.,  {jives  Henaudot's 
list  of  th.  writings  of  Gennadius,  seventy-six  in  num- 
ber, and  adds  twenty -four  more.  See  also  a  lint  of  his 
writings  and  their  various  editions,  in  Hoffmann,  liih- 
liogrophisehes  Isribm,  ii,  155  sq.  Of  the  writings  at- 
triliuted  to  him,  perhaps  the  most  important  are  the 
two  Confessions  made  for  the  sultan,  (!)  'Om«Xio  (or 
ouo\oy,o)  pnHriaa  iripi  rf/c  oo9i}i;  roi  auutftijrov  jrirr- 
rt*uc  ru»v  Xpiariaywv  ;  and  (2)  a  dialogue  iripi  ri,e  ittov 
rift  outTnoiac  r£>i>  avQpoiiTiot',  both  given  in  Mipne 
(Gr.  and  I>at.),  in  Kimmel,  Monument  a  Fidei  Eccles. 
Qrientalis  (Jena.  18,00,  8vo),  and  in  Gass,  Gennadius 
and  Pletho  (see  below).  These  confessions  have  l>ccn 
critically  studied  by  Dr.  Otto,  who  jrives  the  text 
of  the  dialogue,  a  literary  history  of  the  two  confes- 
sions, and  an  investigation  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
dialogue,  in  Ztilsehrijt  fur  hislor.  Theologie,  xx,  389 
sq.  ;  xxxiv,  111  sq. ;  and  separately,  from  additional 
sources,  Dt*  Patriarch  Gcnnadlos  Confession  (Wien, 


1864).  Otto  decides  that  the  dialogue  was  not  written 
by  Gennadius,  but  is  probably  a  recension  of  the  in- 
pal  rit'ff  ipwriMTHc  (falsely  ascribed  to  Athanastu*), 
made  by  some  Greek,  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  to  favor  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  Ae  it  gives  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Migne,  torn,  clx, 
p.  32*2  D),  the  Latins  and  Latinizing  Greeks  have  made 
much  use  of  it  in  the  Fifioque  controversy.— Mosheim, 
CAuroA  History,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  chap,  ii,  §  23;  Dupin, 
EccL  Writers,  v,  110 ;  Fabricius,  Hiblitk.  Graea,  1.  c. ; 
Hoefcr,  AW.  Ding.  Central*,  xix,  913;  Gass,  Genun- 
dius  and  PUtho  (Brcslau,  1844). 

Gennadius,  Massii.iekbib,  a  presbyter  of  Mar- 
seilles, a  Gaul  (end  of  5th  century).  Although  some 
modern  writers  assert  that  he  was  a  bishop,  some  say 
of  Marseilles,  others  of  Toledo,  he  was  only  a  presby- 
ter. He  was  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  labori- 
ous student  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  hooks,  of  which  only  two  have  come 
down  to  us:  (1.)  Dt  Viris  ilhstribut,  or  Dt  Scriptoribtu 
Ecelesiasticis  (Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers),  a 
continuation  of  that  of  Jerome,  to  which  it  is  usually 
joined.  It  begins  where  Jerome's  ends,  A.D.  392,  and 
ends  493.  There  have  been  many  editions  of  it,  be- 
sides that  which  is  inserted  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome ; 
the  liest  is  that  of  Fabricius,  in  his  liifdu-tkeca  EecUsi- 
asticn  (llamb.  1718,  fol.).  (2.)  De  ErcUsitutuis  Doy- 
malibus  (Hamb.  1594  and  1614,  4to).  Gennadius  ad- 
vocates doctrines  on  free-will  and  p:edesti nation  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Faustus  of  Rhegtum.  "  In  bis  treatise 
De  Itoymatibus  Ecclesiastic**,  he  says,  God  first  of  all 
warns  man,  and  invites  him  to  salvation ;  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  follow  him.  In  his  work  De  Viris  II- 
lustribus,  cap.  38,  he  speaks  of  Augustine  with  commen- 
dation, yet  does  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  by  writing  so 
much  be  fell  into  the  error  of  which  Solomon  says  in 
the  H»th  chapter  of  Proverl*,  4  In  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin.'  He  makes  mention  of 
an  error  which  had  arisen  from  much  speaking,  and 
evidently  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation. "  This  arose  from  carrying  thinpi  to  an  ex- 
treme, but  for  all  this  Augtmtine  hud  not  fallen  into 
heresy"  (Neander,  History  of  D«gmas,  Kyland's  transl. 
p.  383).— Dupin,  Ecci.  Writers,  iv.  185  ;*  Mosheim,  CA. 
Hist,  ii,  341 ;  Neander.  CA.  Ilia,  ii,  647  ;  Hook.  EceUs, 
liiog.  v,  289 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720,  fol.),  i,  299. 

Gen  nee 'us  (rtwaioc,  i.  e.  h-yh-bom,  but  v.  r.  ri- 
vioc),  apparently  given  (2  Mace,  xii,  2t  as  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  Syrian  general  Apollonius  (q.  v.); 
but  perhaps  it  is  a  mere  epithet. 

Gennath  (ToWS,  apparently  for  the  Chald.  r|J 
or  KP56,  garden,  q.  d.  "garden-pate;"  perhaps  [as 
Schwarx  suggests.  Palest,  p.  254]  from  the  "  rose-gar- 
den," C**H"  r|5,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  [Mauser. 
ii,  5]  as  lying  west  of  the  Temple  mount),  the  name, 
according  to  Josephus  {War,  v,  4,  2),  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  important  as  mainly  determining 
the  course  of  the  second  wall,  which  has  I 


been  greatly 

disputed.  See  Calvary.  His  account  is  as  follows: 
"  But  the  second  (wall),  while  it  had  its  beginning 
from  that  gate  which  they  called  4  Gennath,'  which 
belonged  to  the  first  wall,  yet  encircling  only  the 
northern  slope  [or  quarter],  reached  as  far  as  Antonia" 
(To  6i  t-tvripov  n)v  piv  hoyt/v  irvXnc.  tl\tr,  fir 
VtvvaS  IxaXofv,  tov  irputrov  rj/yo'-C  ovnav,  stvkXov- 
utvov  ft  to  vpoadptrrtop  K\ifta  fiovov  avytt  fiiy^pt  ri)c 
AvTuiviat-");  from  which,  together  with  the  context, 
the  following  conclusions  are  certain  :  (1.)  The  gate  in 
question  formed  part  of  the  first  wall  that  skirted  the 
northern  brow  of  Mount  Z ion.  for  the  second  wall  must 
have  started  from  this  quarter,  since  it  ran  northward, 
and  lay  between  the  first  and  the  third  wall  on  the 
same  side  of  the  city.  (2.)  It  was  situated  at  some  point 
of  the  tower  Hippie  us,  which  formed  the 
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of  both  the  other  walls,  but  not  of  this ; 
its  di->Uuee  from  this  tower  is  the  chief  matter  of  dis- 
agreement between  topographer* ;  the  following  con- 
siderations will  serve  to  show  that  it  was  considerable : 
[I. J  There  were  two  other  adjacent  towers,  not  very 
fur  from  each  other,  alon„'  the  same  wall,  and  the  gate 
must  have  been  beyond  them  all,  as  they  would  have 
been  useless  for  defense  if  inclosed  within  the  second 
wall ;  nor  does  the  precipitous  rock  here  admit  egress 
for  some  distance.  [2.  ]  Several  indications  of  the  junc- 
tion of  tbe  walls,  if  not  of  the  gate  in  question  itself, 
have  l*en  discovered  about  1000  feet  east  of  the  pres- 
ent Jaffa  gate  (Williams,  Holy  City,  i,  Ap|nnd.  p.  KJ 
sq.) ;  this  would  make  the  line  of  the  second  wall  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  tbe  modern  division  between 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  quarters.  The  only 
objection  of  any  force  against  this  location  of  the  gate, 
and  consequently  of  tbe  wall  in  question,  is  that  it 
brings  the  latter  upon  the  side  of  a  descent,  where  no 
engineer  would  think  of  constructing  a  mural  defence, 
a«  it  would  lie  commanded  by  the  higher  ground  out- 
side. On  the  other  hand,  the  hill  is  not  so  steep  as  is 
implied  in  this  argument ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
wall  here  was  erected  specially  because  the  nature  of 
the  gmund  afforded  a  peculiarly  favorable  situation, 
but  simply  to  include  the  existing  buildings;  nor 
would  the  matter  lie  much  improved  by  carrying  the 
wall  a  little  further  up  the  same  general  shelving 
wedge  of  land,  which  here  extends  indefinitely  west- 
ward. Moreover,  the  weakness  of  the  second  wall  at 
this  point  may  have  I  wen  the  reason  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  three  impregnable  tower*  expressly  so  as 
to  flank  it.    See  Jkrvsai.km. 

Genne'sar,  the  watkr  of  (to  vc*/p  Vtwrftrun). 
a  place  where  Jonathan  Maccabeus  encamped  on  his 
way  to  attack  the  forces  of  Demetrius  at  Kadesh  (1 
Mace,  xi,  67) ;  doubtless  the  Lake  Gf.xsi:*akkt  (q.  \X 

Gennes'aret  [//  pron.  hard]  (IVMipmrnr).  the 
Greek  form  of  the  lake  (Luke  v,  1)  and  plain  (Matt, 
xiv.  34 ;  Mark  vi,  53).  invariably  found  in  the  N.  T. 
in  place  of  the  Gkmxksar  (Vu'vtittan)  of  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace.  xi.  67  ).  and  usually  also  of  Joseph  us 
(  War,  iii,  10,  7,  8).  In  the  Talm'udical  writings  and 
Targum*  we  always  find  the  latter  form  Hebraized 
""CI"!,  Uinesar' ,  as  an  equivalent  of  r~22,  Kirnw'- 
rtth  or  Chinxf.reth  (Mghtfoot,  Work*,  ii,  222);  from 
which  accordingly  it  has  usually  been  derived,  by  an 
interchange  of  2  for  Z,  and  the  insertion  of  O ;  al- 
though others  derive  it  from  X"},  a  valley,  and  -*J3, 
a  shoot  or  flower,  as  if  i.  q.  "the  vale  of  flowers"  (Je- 
rome, t fpp.  vii,  103,  cd.  Migne),  or  from  a  gnrden, 
and  "C,  a  prince,  as  if  i.  q.  "the  prince's  garden" 
(Lightfoot,  i,  4*!*).  or  even  from  Sharon,  a  fertile  vale 
not  far  distant  (Keland,  PaLrgt.  p.  193,  25:»). 

1.  The  totem.  This  is  variously  named  in  the  O.  T. 
•*  Cittnrrerh  (or  "  ( "hinnereth,"  .losh.  xix,  35),  where  it 
is  assigned  to  Naphtali.  In  later  times  it  was  called 
Cmtunr  Mfyilln,  (!,  a),  and  in  the  Talmudic 
period  one  Jonathan  l>en-Charsa  was  from  there  (To- 
mj-kui  Kelim,  s.  f.).  At  the  time  of  Furchi  (beginning 
of  the  14th  century)  it  was  still  in  existence;  doubt- 
less the  ruins  (Jansur,  still  found  at  the  present  day 
on"  hour  noith-west  of  Tulmriyeh,  according  to  Furst 
(//c6.  Lex.  p.  676,  a),  although  no  modern  map  lays  it 
duwn.    See  Cinnkrktii. 

2.  The  d'ntrui  (N.  T.  yi;,  land),  named  from  its  ba~ 
ssVlike  form  (liko  the  liody  of  a  or  lyre).  This 
was  a  small  region  of  Galilee,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake,  visited  by  Christ  on  his  way  (southward 
along  the  lake)  to  Capernaum  (Matt,  xiv,  85,  36).  It 
U  descritted  by  Josephus  ( IFrtr,  iii,  10,  8)  as  about  four 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  as  distin- 
guished for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  The  Talmud  also 
{ben ik.  44)  describes  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  low- 


lying  district  (Hrj?a)  under  the  same  name  (r^055). 
Dr.  Kubinson  thus  describes  it  (Bib.  Res.  iii,  282  sq.) : 
"  The  plain  upon  which  we  now  entered  from  Medjel 
is  at  first  called  Ard  cl-Mcdjel,  but  further  on  takes 
the  name  of  tt (ihuweir,  'Little  Ghor,'  which  strictly, 
perhaps.  Includes  the  whole.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile 
and  well  watered ;  the  soil,  on  the  southern  part  at 
least,  is  a  rich  black  mould,  which  in  the  vicinity  of 
Medjel  is  almost  a  marsh.  Its  fertility,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  exceeded ;  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetable* 
are  produced  in  abundance,  including  rice  in  the  moist- 
ex  parts,  while  the  natural  productions,  as  at  Tiberias 
and  Jericho,  arc  those  of  a  more  southern  latitude. 
Indeed,  in  beauty,  fertility,  and  climate,  the  whole 
tract  answers  well  enough  to  the  glowing  though  ex- 
aggerated description  of  Josephus.  Among  other  pro- 
ductions, he  speaks  here  also  of  walnut-trees,  but  we 
did  not  note  whether  any  now  exist."  It  is  a  cres- 
cent-shaped plain,  about  three  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  shut  in  by  steep,  rugged  hills.  Only  a  few 
patches  of  it  are  cultivated,  its  melons  and  cucumbers 
lieing  the  first  and  best  in  market,  owing  to  its  deep 
depression.  The  rest  is  covered  with  tangled  thickets 
of  lotus-trees,  oleanders,  dwarf  palms,  and  gigantic 
thistles  and  brambles.  (See  also  Wilson,  Lands  of 
liihU,  ii,  VMi  sq. ;  Thomson,  Ixmd  and  fiout,  i,  biiu; 
Stanley,  Palestine,  p.  368.)  In  this  identification  of 
the  plain  of  Getinesaret  w  ith  the  one  in  question,  Mr. 
De  Saulcy  coincides  (Narrative,  ii,  856-8;  see  also 
Ilackett's  iUnttra.  p.  320).    See  Caperxaum. 

3.  The  lAikt  (Vi/i»ij,  N.  T.  and  Josephus),  or  water 
(i  MKp,  1  Mace,  xi,  67;  icara  ri  wr/otipa,  Joseph.  A  nt. 
xiii,  5,  7),  or  sea  (-^,  O.  T.).  Josephus  calls  it  6'en- 
nesitrkis  (ttviiprnfilnc.  Ant.  xviii,  2. 1),  and  this  seems 
to  have  lieen  its  common  name  at  the  commencement 
of  our  era  (Strab.  xvi,  p.  755 ;  llin.  v,  16 ;  Ptol.  v,  IS). 
At  its  north-western  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  (Matt,  xiv,  34),  from  which  the  name  of  the  lake 
was  taken  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  10,  7).  The  lake  is  also 
called  in  the  N.  T.  "  Sea  of  Galilee,"  from  the  province 
of  Galilee  w  hich  bordered  on  its  western  side  (Matt, 
iv,  18;  Mark  vii,  31  ;  John  vi,  1);  and  "Sea  of  Tibe- 
rins,"  from  the  celebrated  city  (John  vi,  1 ;  so  also 
Harhebr.  Chron.  p.  400;  the  Talmud,  Midrash  KoheL 
fol.  102,  1  ;  Pausanias,  Ai'/irn  Tt/vmV,  v,  7,  3;  Eusehi- 
us,  Xi/iyt]  Ti/3*p<nc,  Chum.  s.  v.  lapiiy;  see  also  Cyr. 
ad  Jts.  i,  5).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  numerous 
names  given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on  its 
western  side.  Its  modern  name  is  likewise  baltr  Tu~ 
bnr\tf,h. 

In  Josh,  xl,  2, the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth"  are 
mentioned.  It  is  tbe  sea  and  not  the  city  that  is  here 
referred  to  (comp.  Dent,  iii,  17 ;  Josh,  xii,  3\  and  "the 
pin  ins""  are  those  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Most 
of  our  lord's  public  life  was  spent  in  the  environs  of 
the  Sea  of  Genuesaret.  On  its  shores  Hood  Caperna- 
um, "his  own  city"  (Mutt,  iv,  13);  on  its  shore  he 
called  his  first  disciples  from  their  occupation  as  fisher- 
men (Luke  v,  1-11):  and  near  its  shores  he  spoke 
many  of  his  parables  and  performed  many  of  his  mir- 
acles. This  region  was  then  the  most  densely  peopled 
in  all  Palestine.  No  less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the 
very  shores  of  the  lake,  while  numerous  largo  village* 
dotted  tbe  plains  and  hill-sides  around  (Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  424). 

A  "  mournful  and  solitary  silence"  now  reigns  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Getinesaret,  which  were  in  for- 
mer ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and  resounded  with 
the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious  jieople.  S'-ven 
out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred  to  arc  now  unin- 
habited ruins  ;  one,  Magdala,  is  occupied  by  half  a  doz- 
en mud  hovels;  and  Tilxrins  alone  retains  a  wretched 
remnant  of  its  former  prosperity.  Sec  Gai.ii.kk,  Ska 
of. 

Oennesareth ;  Oennesaritia.    See  Gknxksa. 

HKT. 
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Genne'us.  SeeGEMX-*ua. 

Genoud?,  Axtoixe  Ehokxe  de,  a  French  priest 
and  publicist,  wan  burn  in  1792  at  Montcliinart.  Af- 
ter the  first  expulsion  of  Napoleon  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  XVIII,  and  Itecame  adjutant  of  the  prince 
de  Polignae.  In  1820  he  established  the  journal  Le 
Dffetvtur.  In  1821  he  bought  the  journal  Eloile,  the 
name  of  which  in  1827  was  changed  into  tiazttU  de 
France.  In  1822  he  was  ennobled.  After  Iniing  for 
some  time  censor  under  the  ministry  of  Villi-lc.  he  en- 
tered the  priesthood,  but  soon  devoted  himself  again 
wholly  to  the  editing  of  political  papers.  After  the 
Revolution  of  July  he  was  one  of  the  moot  violent  de- 
fenders of  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  wan  involved  on 
that  account  in  difficulties  with  the  pope  and  the 
French  bishops.  In  IMG  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Toulouse;  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Involution  of  1848,  he  moved  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  though  without  effect,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  concerning  a  restoration  of  the  el- 
der branch  of  the  Bourbons.  Besides  several  political 
pamphlets,  he  wroU-,  Iai  Raison  du  Christianitme  (3d 
edit  Paris,  1841,  1*2  vols.) : — Let  jttres  de  I'ialise  drs 
trots  pr»m.  tittles  (I'nris,  18U7) : — Lecons  et  mudtles  de 
kit.  sacrtt  (Paris,  18:17) :— La  Vie  de  J.sus  Christ  tt  dts 
ApMres  (Paris,  1836  ;  2d  edit.  1846) :—  llittoiix  (Tun 
ume  (Paris,  1844):— //wr.  de  France  (Paris,  1844  1847, 
16  vols.).  He  also  published  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  Imitation  of 
Christy  and  new  editions  of  tbe  w  orks  of  Malehranche, 
of  the  spiritual  works  of  Fenelon  (1842),  and  of  select 
works  of  Bossuet.— Brock  haus,  Conrtrsat.-Lrx.  s.  v. ; 
Hoefor,  Xoue.  liiogr.  Gin.  xix,  027.    ( A.  J .  S.) 

Genovesi,  Antosio,  an  Italian  metaphysician, 
was  liorn  at  Castiglione  Nov.  1, 1712.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Salerno,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1736.  He 
lectured  on  philosophy  at  Naples  with  great  reputa- 
tion for  some  time,  but  at  length  he  was  attacked  by 
numerous  enemies  for  publishing  his  metaphysics,  in 
which  he  recommended  the  works  of  Galileo,  Gmtius, 
and  Newton.  He  was  protected  by  the  archbishop  of 
Tarcntum,  and  by  the  king  of  Naples,  who  made  him 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  even  of  theology, 
in  the  Neapolitan  university.  In  1754  the  chair  of 
political  economy  was  founded  for  him,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  teach  this  science  until  his  death  in  1769.  He 
was  the  author  of  Flementn  Metitphgsirtr  (Naples,  1744, 
et  sq.,  5  vols.  8vo)  : — Element,  art.  lopico-criti&e  (174a, 
8vo).  In  these  books  he  followed  IVAlembert  and 
Helvetius.  He  published  also  EUmentn  The<d>yia  (  Na- 
ples, 17.")1),  which  caused  him  to  be  interdicted  by  the 
Church  from  teaching  theology.  A  historical  eulogy 
of  Genovesi  was  published  by  Galanti  (Venice,  1774, 
8vo).— Iloefer,  .Voire.  iii»g.  Generate,  xix,  932. 

Genoveva.    See  Genevikve. 

Genovevans.    Sco  GeneviLve.  Orders  ok. 

Gentile  (usually  in  the  plur.  C"*a,  ffOtfttn' ;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  *£i'ij).  The  Hebrew  word  "''S,  a  people,  is 
derived  from  the  obsolete  verb  !"1"3,  to  fiivw  together,  as 
a  crotrd,  ami  was  originally  used  in  a  general  sense  of 
any  nation,  including  the  Jews  the  in -elves,  Uith  in 
the  singular  (Gen.  xii,  2;  Dcut.  xxxii,  28;  Isa.  i,  4), 
and  in  the  plural  (Gen.  xxxv,  11).  It  is  also  used  po- 
etically (like  the  (Jr.  iOrra,  Horn.  //.  ii,  87;  Od.  xiv, 
73,  and  the  l.atin  pent?*,  Virg.  Georg.  iv,  430)  of  insects 
and  animals  (Joel  i,  6;  Zej.h.  ii,  11). 

But  as  the  sense  of  a  peculiar  privilege  dawned  on 
the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people,  they  l>cgan  to  confine 
the  word  C**S  to  other  nations  (Nch.  v,  8),  and  al- 
though at  first  it  did  not  connote  any  unpleasant  asso- 
ciation!), it  l>cgan  gradually  to  acquire  a  hostile  sense, 
which  never  attached  itself  to  the  other  terms,  T'lV^b, 
tongue*  (Isa.  lxvi.  18).  or  C^Srn,  the.  peitpUs.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Jews  began  to  pride  themselves  upon 


being  "the  first-born  of  God"  (F.xod.  !v,  22),  *»th« 
people  of  the  covenant,"  "a  holy  nation,  and  a  king- 
dom of  priests"  (Exod.  xix,  4),  they  learned  to  use 
the  indifferent  expression  Goy'xm  to  imply  that  all  oth- 
er nations  were  more  or  less  barbarous  (Psa.  ii,  1,  8; 
ix,  7;  x,  16;  cvi,  47),  profane  (Jer.  xxxi,  10;  Ezck. 
xxiii,  30),  idolatrous,  uncircumcised,  and  unclean  (Isa. 
lii,  1 ;  Jer.  ix,  26).  Thus  age  after  age  the  word  be- 
came more  invidious,  and  acquired  a  significance  even 
mom  contemptuous  than  that  of  tbe  Greek  fiapfiapoe, 
which,  being  an  onomatopoeia  to  imitate  the  strange 
sound  of  foreign  tongues,  is  paralleled  by  the  Hebrew 
tr^.  5"5,  a  Hammerer,  applied  to  foreigners  in  Psa. 
cxiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  11 ;  xxxiii,  19.  The  word  n~'*i 
gains  its  last  tinge  of  hatred  as  applied  by  Jews  to  all 
Christians.  Other  expressions,  intended  to  point  out 
the  same  distinction,  are  used  with  a  shade  less  of 
scorn;  such,  for  instance,  as  a*iix""nn  (see  Ruxtorf, 
Lex.  col.  72>'<),  oi  Hut,  (hose  without,  which  is  Hebrais- 
Ucally  used  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  iii,  9.  Sec  <  >thn,  Acjt. 
Rab.  p.  Ill ;  Schnttgen,  /At.  Ilebr.  in  1  Cor.  v,  12.  In 
Mark  iv,  11  it  is  applied  to  the  incredulous  Jews  them- 
selves); and  P'.rS'Sp,  kiugibmt  (1  Chron.  xxix,  SO). 
The  Jews  applied  the  terms  T'S^X.  latids,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  Rabbis,  C'H  r5"H*S,  rtgion  of  tiie  tea, 
to  all  countries  except  Palestine,  just  as  the  Greek.-  dis- 
tinguished between  Hellas  and  >'/  floitfiaouc  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  9;  xvii,  10;  Ezra  ix,  1;  Luke  xii,  30;  Light  ft**, 
Centuritt  Chor<yr.  i,  ad  init.).  Although  the  Jews  thus 
separated  between  themselves  and  other  nations,  they 
hesitated  as  little  as  the  Unmans  did  to  include  them- 
selves in  the  Greek  term  ^rip/inpoc  (Joscphus,  Ant.  xi, 
7, 1 :  comp.  Justin  Mar.  Apol.  i,  46).   See  Bakhakian. 

In  the  N.  T.  iHinj  (although  s«  metimes  used  in  the 
singular  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Acts  x,  22 ;  Luke  vii.  5) 
is  generally  opposed  to  Israel  (r^J  Xaiji  H-oi).  God's 
people  (Luke  ii,  3'J).  But  the  term  most  frequently 
thus  rendered  is  (not  t6Vij,but)"liAX-ji<te.  which  is  dis- 
tinguished fr<  m  'EAAipwrai  (Acts  vi,  1).  and,  although 
literally  meaning  Greeks  (as  in  Acts  xvi,  1,  3;  xviii, 
17  ;  Kom.  i,  14),  yet  usually  denotes  any  non-Jews,  be- 
cause of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language 
(Rom.  1, 16,  and  |«ssim  ;  1  Cor.  i,  22;  Gal.  iii,  28.  etc!). 
Thus  Timothy,  who  was  of  Lystra,  is  called  "KAXijr 
(Acts  xvi,  1.  ;*),  and  a  Syrophaenician  woman  'EAAjj- 
i'ic  (Mark  vii,  26),  and  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  »; 
rtatrirofxi  rwv  'EAAt/i'iui-  ( John  vii,  35).  This  usage  is 
even  found  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  where  f.VArjt-io-- 
/i.'c  is  made  a  synonym  to  a\\oebv\iirui>t;  (2  Mace,  iv, 
l'V),  and  ra  iXXnriKa  Wij  are  |iagan  morals  (vi,  9) ; 
and  even  so  early  as  tbe  Sept.  version  of  ix.  12, 
fAAi/>/<c  i»  adopted  as  a  rendering  of  CTic!?B,  FhiH*- 
tims.  In  the  Greek  fathers  'EVA^vktmoc  is  used  for 
the  pagan,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Christian  world 
(Justin  Mart.  Jlesju  ad  Qutrtt.  42,  etc.),  and  they  call 
thoir  Apologies  Ai'yoi  Jrp«<c  "EXArj»>tic,  or  r»r<i  'EXXij- 
vutv  (Schleusner,  Ijex.  N.  T.  ii.  7&9).    Sec  Gkkek. 

It  was  pchaps  impossible  for  the  Jews,  absorlicd  as 
they  were  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  especial 
mission,  to  rise  into  any  true  or  profound  conception 
of  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  nations.  Hedged 
round  by  a  multitude  of  special  institutions,  and  taught 
to  regiird  the  non-observance  of  these  customs  as  a 
condition  of  uncleanness,  imbued,  too,  with  a  blind 
and  intense  national  pride — they  often  seem  to  regard 
the  heathen  as  only  existing  at  oil  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  apostasy  of  .Indira  (Deut.  xxviii,  49;  1 
Kings  viii,  :<3,  etc.\  or  of  undergoing  vengeance  for 
their  enmity  towards  her  (Isa.  Ixiii,  fi).  The  arrogant, 
unreasoning  hatred  tow-ards  other  nations,  generated 
by  too  exclusive  a  brooding  upon  this  partial  and  nar- 
row conception,  mitde  the  Jews  the  most  unpopular 
nation  of  all  antiquity  (Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  2;  "gens  te- 
terrimn."  ih.  v,  8 ;  Juvenal.  5«r.  xiv,  103;  Quint.  Jn>i. 
iii,  7,  21 ;  Pliny,  xlii,  9;  Diod.  Sic.  Eel.  34 ;  Dio  Cass. 
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lxviii,  .12;  Philof.tr.  Apolog.  v,  "3;  Ammian.  Marcel.  ' 
xxii,  5,  "futentcM  Judiei,"  etc.,  " contrary  to  ail  men,''  ' 
1  Tbess.  ii.  15).  See  Jkw.  This  disgust  and  scorn  un- 1 
fortun.itely  fell  on  the  early  Christians  also,  who  were 
generally  confused  with  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Bar- 
Cochba  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv,  44:  Sueton.  Claud.  25;  A'er. 
16).  To  what  lengths  the  Jews  were  curried  in  recip- 
rocating this  bitter  feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  the  lUbhins ;  the  Jews  did  not  regard  the  Gentiles 
o»  brethren,  might  not  journey  with  them,  might  not 
even  save  them  when  in  peril  of  death  (Maimonides, 
lioze  irh.  iv,  12,  etc.),  and  held  that  they  would  all  be 
destroyed  and  burned  at  the  Messiah's  coming  (Otho, 
/at.  It  ihfnn.  s.  v.  Gent -s,  p.  231;  FJsenmenger,  Ent- 
drdct.  Judcfit.  ii,  206  sq).  Tliere  is  the  less  excuse 
fur  this  violent  bigotry,  because  the  Jews  not  only 
held  that  all  nation*  sprang  from  one  father  (Gen.  x\ 
but  had  also  received  abundant  prophecies  that  God 
was  but  leaving  his  heathen  children  in  temporary 
darkness  (Act*  xiv,  16).  and  intended  hereafter,  in  his 
mercy,  to  bring  them  under  the  Messiah's  sceptre,  and 
m  ike  them  "one  fold,  under  one  shepherd"  (Isa.lx,  2, 
and  passim;  Mic.  iv,  1 ;  Zeph.  iii,9;  P«a.  xlv,  18;  ex, 
1,  etc.).  The  main  part  of  the  N.-T.  history  is  occu- 
pied in  narrating  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  this 
fua,'tTot\nv  rov  pooyyou'i  (the  strong  barrier  of  imme- 
morial prejudice  which  separated  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Kph.  ii,  14),  first  in  the  minds  of  the  antics,  and  then 
of  their  convert*.  The  Iln.il  triumph  over  this  obsta- 
cle was  mainly  due  to  the  inspired  ministry  of  him 
who  gloried  in  the  title  of  ct cdvKit \oc  rutv  Mvutv  (1 
Tim.  ii,  7 ;  see  Onvheare  and  Howson,  i,  219  sq.),  who 
has  also  given,  in  a  few  pregnant  sentences,  the  most 
ftowerful  description  of  the  blessings  which  God  had 
granted  to  the  Gentiles,  the  meaus  of  serving  bim 
which  l hey  possessed,  and  the  shameless  degeneracy 
which  had  ensued  on  their  neglect  of  the  natural  law, 
written  on  their  consciences  (Horn,  i,  18-32).  Sec 
Hkathkx. 

In  one  or  two  places  the  words  C*"5  and  tOvij  are 
used  as  proper  names.  Thus  we  have  "Tidal,  king 
of  nations,"  i.  c.  of  several  conquered  tribes  (Gen.  xiv, 
1,  2;  K.ili.seh,  ad  loc).  In  Josh,  xii,  2.1  we  tind  "the 
king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal,"  where  Goyim  is  possi- 
bly the  name  of  some  local  tribe  (itoffi.W'c  wafHpvXi- 
oc.  Int:«rpr.  Anon.).  In  Judg.  iv.  2,  "  Haroshcth  of 
the  Gentiles"  probably  received  its  name  from  the 
mixture  of  races  subjugated  by  Jabin,  and  settled  in 
the  north  of  Palestine  (Donaldson,  Jashur,  p.  263). 
See  H  akosiirtii.  The  same  mixture  of  Canaanites,  ' 
Phonikians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Philistines,  origin- 
ated the  common  expression  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles," 
CVjn  Sept.  ra\i\aia  aXXaQvXtut'  v.  r.  rwv  tO-  > 

>w.  Isa.  i.x.  1  ;  Matt,  iv,  15  (Stralw,  xvi.  760;  Jose-  \ 
phus,  Life,  12;  F.useb.  lh*om.  s.  v.).    See  Gaui.F.E.  i 

On  the  various  meanings  of  the  phrase  "  Isles  of 
the  Gentile*"  (r-^sn  ^X,  Gen.  x,  5;  Zeph.  ii,  11; 
Kzek.  xxvii,  15,  etc.),  see  Gesenius,  Thrsaurii*.  p.  38, 
272,  and  Isi.B.  On  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  sec 
Tkmpi.k,  and  Joscphus,  War,  vi,  3. 

Gentilis,  Giovanxi  Valentino,  an  Arinn,  was 
liorn  at  Cosenza,  in  Calabria,  almut  1520.  Having  lie- 
come  a  convert  to  the  Reformation,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  several  Italian  families 
had  already  formed  a  congregation.  Here  he  became 
dissatislled  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and,  together  with  George  Bland  rata,  John  Paul  Alei- 
ati,  and  Matthew  Grimbaldi,  formal  a  society  to  dis- 
cuss the  sense  of  the  |Mis*ai'es  of  Scripture  referring  to 
the  subject.  "  Hie  result  of  their  discussions  was  that 
the  terms  co-essential,  ro-equal,  and  co-existent,  were 
improperly  applied  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  that  they 
were  subordinate  in  nature  and  dignity  to  the  Father. 
Put  however  privately  their  meeting*  were  held,  such 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  Italian  consistory  as 
led  them  to  suspect  that  the  associates  bad  departed  , 


from  the  orthodox  creed  ;  upon  which  they  drew  up 
articles  of  faith,  subscription  to  which  was  demanded 
from  all  the  memlwrs  of  their  communion.  These  ar- 
ticles consisted  of  Calvin's  confession  of  faith,  which 
had  been  lately  approved  of  by  the  ministers,  syndics, 
councils,  and  general  assembly  of  the  j>eople  ;  to  which 
a  promise  was  annexed,  never  to  do  any  thing  directly 
or  indirectly  that  should  controvert  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  therein  defined. "  Gentilis  signed  these  ar- 
ticles, influenced,  not  improbably,  by  his  recollection 
of  the  tragical  fate  of  Servetus.  In  private,  however, 
he  still  avowed  and  maintained  his  change  of  senti- 
ment, which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  magistrates, 
they  committed  him  to  prison.  At  length  he  "de- 
clared his  readiness  to  abjure  whatever  should  be  pro- 
nounced erroneous.  Upon  this  he  was  sentenced  to 
make  the  amtn'le  honorable,  to  throw  his  writings  into 
the  tire,  and  to  take  an  oath  not  to  go  out  of  Geneva 
without  the  leave  of  the  magistrates."  He  satisfied 
himself  "  that  he  was  justifiable  in  breaking  an  oath 
which  had  l>een  extorted  from  him  by  terror,  and  with- 
drew into  the  country  of  Gex,  where  he  joined  Grim- 
Iwildi ;  thus  proving  himself  to  have,  with  much  obsti' 
nacy,  very  little  true  religion."  He  went  to  Lyons, 
thence  to  Savoy,  und  finally  to  Gex.  As  soon  as  he 
was  known  there  he  was  sent  to  prison,  but  was  lib- 
erated within  a  few  days,  when,  upon  the  bailiff"*  de- 
manding from  him  a  confession  of  faith,  that  he  might 
cause  it  to  Iks  examined  by  some  ministers,  and  sent 
to  Berne,  Gentilis  printed  the  same,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  bailiff.  From  Gex,  Gentilis  went  again  to  Ly- 
ons, where  be  was  imprisoned,  but  soon  obtained  his 
lil>erty,  and  went  to  Poland,  where  he  joined  Hlandrata 
and  Alciati,  who  were  very  successful  in  propagating 
their  opinions.  In  15(5*!,  the  king  of  Poland,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Calvinists  as  well  as  the  Catholics, 
published  an  edict,  by  which  all  strangers  who  taught 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  notion  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
From  Poland,  Gentilis  withdrew  info  Moravia,  whence 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  then  resolved  to  return  to  Sa- 
voy, where  ho  hoped  still  to  find  his  friend  Grimbaldi, 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  re- 
main unmolested,  as  Calvin  was  dead.  The  bailiff  of 
Gex  seised  him  and  delivered  him  to  the  magistrates 
of  Berne.  He  was  convicted  of  obstinately  impugn- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  This  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  Sep- 
temlier,  1566.  "Gentilis  triumphed  over  his  enemies 
by  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  death,  rejoic- 
ing, as  he  said,  that  he  suffered  for  asserting  and  vin- 
dicating tho  supremacy  and  glory  of  the  Father.  His 
hypothesis  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  was  that 
of  the  Arian  school.  His  history  affords  a  striking 
evidence  that  the  first  reformers,  when  they  renounced 
the  communion  of  Rome,  entertained  but  Imperfect  and 
contracted  notions  of  Christian  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion." Benedict  Aretius  wrote  an  account  of  his  trial 
and  punishment  (1567, I  .at.  4to).  See  also  Bcza,  Yal. 
Gentiliit,  Tettrrimi  Ilitrrtici,  etc.  (  Geneva,  1567) ;  Hook, 
Eccl.  lliog.  v,  293 ;  Mo*hciin,CA.  Hint.  cent,  xvi,  sec.  iii, 
pt.  ii,  chap,  iv,  §  6;  Hoefer,  .Your.  Hiog.  (On.  xix,948; 
Bayle.  /)<ctionir>/,  s.  v. ;  Bock,  Jtitt.  Antitrin.  i,  369;  ii, 
427;  Trechsel,  Antiiiinifaritr,  ii.  310 ;  Chriilim  Exam- 
iner. 1,  206 ;  Gicseler,  Church  fiitt.  (ed.  Smith),  iv,  360. 

Oentillet,  Ixnocext,  a  learned  Protestant  juris- 
consult  of  the  16th  century.  The  time  of  his  birt  h  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  settled  that  he  was  born  at  Vi- 
ennc,  in  Dauphiny,  and  that  be  fled  his  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  edicts  against  Protestants  in  15*5,  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lieen  afterwards  syndic  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Geneva.  Besides  other  works,  he  wrote  two  of 
great  value:  (1.)  A/tolooia  prn  Chrittiani*  Gallis  rcHy. 
entnif'lira  i*h  rtfnrmata  (2d  ed.  Gencv.  1588,  8vo ;  also 
in  French,  same  year):— (2.)  Ia  Hvrcnu  <lu  ConHlr  de 
Trrnfe;  and  in  I^ttin,  Examen  C<mcilii  Tridentini  (Ge- 
neva, 1568,  8vo).    The  full  title  is.  "  The  trial  of  the 
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Council  of  Trent,  wherein  the  raid  council  is  proved  in 
many  points  to  be  contrary  to  thv  ancient  councils  and 
canons,  and  to  the  king's  authority."  He  died  about 
lol»5.  See  Bayle,  D'-ct.  s.  v. ;  Haag,  La  France  Prat- 
etUmte,  vol.  iv ;  Hoefcr.  your.  Biog.  Generate,  xix,  <J4'J. 

Gentilly,  Council  or  {Concilium  Gentiliacense), 
hold  on  Christmas  day,  A.l>.  767.  Six  legates  from 
Koine,  six  ambassadors  from  the  emperor  Constantine 
Copronymus,  several  Greek  bishop*,  and  moat  of  the 
bishops  of  (iaui  and  Germany,  were  present,  together 
with  king  Pepin  and  many  of  hi*  nobles.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  discussed, 
with  regard  to  the  addition  made  by  the  Latins  of  the 
words  "  fllioque"  to  the  creed.  There  was  also  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  use  of  imagps. — I.andou,  Mttn- 
ual of  Councib,  b.  v. ;  Gieseler.t'A.  Hi»tory,  per.  Hi,  §  12. 

Gentoos.    Sec  Htxnoos;  Iniha. 

Gen'ubath  [many  Genu'batk]  (Hob.  Genubath', 
r3:a,  Sept.  Vatt)tia$),  the  son  of  Hadad,  of  the  Edom- 
itish  royal  family,  by  the  sister  of  Tahpenes,  the  queen 
of  Kgypt  (in  the  time  of  David),  reared  in  Pharaoh's 
household  (1  Kings  xi,  20).  to  save  bim  from  the  ex 
termination  by  -Juab  (ver.  16).  He  was  born  (B.C.  cir. 
1036)  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the 
queen  herself ;  after  which  he  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  establishment,  on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh.  Some  connect  the  name  with  the 
Heb.  root  to  tteal,  and  suppose  an  allusion  cither 
to  his  being  the  product  of  a  furtive  amour  tderirus), 
or  to  his  existence  being  owing  to  his  father's  having 
stolm  away  from  the  destructive  fury  of  the  Israelites 
(Thenius);  others,  with  greater  probability,  find  in  it 
an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  deity  Kneph  or  Cnupbis. 
See  Haoao. 

Genuflectentes,  yovuxXivovrfc,  tnerlert.  a  class 
of  penitents  in  the  ancient  Church ;  also  called  pro- 
strati,  prostraters,  because  they  were  allowed  to  stay 
after  the  hearers  were  dismissed,  and  to  join  in  cer- 
tain prayers  particularly  offered  for  them  while  they 
knelt.  Forms  of  prayer,  prepared  for  such  occasions, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (lib.  viii, 
cap.  viii) ;  also  in  Chrysoatom  (Horn.  18  in  2  Cor.). 
The  station  of  this  class  was  within  the  nave  or  liody 
of  the  church,  near  the  ambit  or  reading-desk,  whore 
they  received  the  bishop's  benediction,  and  imposition 
of  bands.  Some  canon*  cull  these  thr  pmi/rntt,  by  way 
of  emphasis,  without  any  other  distinction,  l>ecause 
they  were  mo*t  noted,  and  the  greatest  number  of  pen- 
itential acts  were  performed  by  them  whilst  they  were 
in  this  station.— Bingham, Orig.  Ktxl.  bk.  x,  ch.'ii,  §  4, 
and  xviii,  ch.  i,  §  5. 

Genuflection,  the  act  of  bending  the  knee,  or 
kneeling  in  prayer.  Barunius  says  that  the  early 
Christians  carried  the  practice  of  genu  flection  so  far, 
that  some  of  them  had  worn  cavities  in  the  floor  where 
they  prayed  ;  and  Jerome  relates  of  St.. lames,  that  he 
hud,  by  this  practice,  contracted  a  hardness  on  his 
knees  equal  to  that  of  camels.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land gives  man>'  directions  in  her  rubrics  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  kneeling  in  prayer;  but  warns  all  wor- 
shippers, in  the  last  rubric  on  the  communion  service, 
that  by  the  posture  presented  for  receiving  the  sym- 
bols, "no  adoration  is  intended,  or  ought  to  l>e  done, 
either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  there  l*>d- 
ilv  received,  or  unto  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's 
natural  flesh  and  blood! "— Farrar,  Feel  fHctinnrvy,  s. 
v. ;  Buck,  Theol.  IHctumary,  s.  v.    See  Kskki.ino. 

Genus  Idiomaticum.  See  Chkistology,  vol. 
ii,  p.  2X1. 

Geoffrey  (Genjfroi)  of  Auxerre,  a  French  theo- 
logian, was  Imm  at  Auxerrc  about  1120.  He  studied 
under  Ahclard,  and  was  at  the  I'niversity  of  Paris 
when  St.  Bernard  came  there  to  preach  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  clergy  (de  crmrrrsione.  ad  clericot).  Deeply 
impressed  by  Bernard's  preaching,  he  entered  the  coii- 


I  vent  of  Clairvanx  in  1140.  For  thirteen  years  he  wu 
1  principal  secretary  and  travelling  companion  of  Si 
Bernard.    In  1161  or  1162  be  waa  elected  abbot  of 
Clairvanx,  but  the  monks,  dissatisfied  with  the  sever 
ity  of  hia  rule,  petitioned  Alexander  1 1 1  to  depose  bim. 
Geoffrey  voluntarily  resigned,  and  withdrew  to  O 
teaux.    In  1167  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  sent  him  to  Italy 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and  em- 
\  peror  Frederick,  but  be  did  not  succeed.   The  folk**  ing 
|  year  he  endeavored  to  make  peace  between  the  arch- 
'  idshop  of  Canterbury  and  Henry  II  of  England,  who 
invited  him  to  remain  in  his  kingdom.    Geoffrey  be- 
came successively  abbot  of  Fosse-Jieuve  in  1170,  and 
of  Haute-Coml*  in  1176.    We  have  no  infennatkn 
j  concerning  him  after  1188,  though  Oudin  claim*  that 
,  he  lived  until  1215.    He  compiled  the  letters  of  St 
Bernard,  and  his  own  writing*  have  been  inserted  is 
the  works  of  that  saint.    A  number  of  his  letter*,  to- 
gether with  a  life  of  St.  Bernard,  and  a  tract  agsuut 
Gilbert  de  la  Poire*,  will  1k»  found  in  Bcrnardi  <>pmj, 
vol,  ii.    He  is  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Cwpm- 
(/turn  Gaufredi  de  cot  port  t'hristi  et  $acrumenio  Furia- 
rittitr,  a  manuscript  tract  against  Abilard.    See  Oa. 
din,  De  Scriptor.  ecclei.  vol.  ii ;  JJist.  titter,  dr  la  Fravx, 
xiv,  480;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Li»y.  Cine  rale,  xx,  27  sq. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (Gualfrilut.  Golfriiat, 
Ganfridut)  was  first  archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  after- 
wards (1152)  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  11M. 
He  wrote  a  Chronicon  aire  Hittoria  Brittmtcm  in  xii 
books,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Welsh.  It  is  one  of  the  sources  for  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  Britain.  The  first  edition  is  thi.t  of  Pari*,  15#>, 
4t« ;  the  late-t,  that  of  J.  A.  Gil>»  (London.  1X44.  Mo;. 
Translated.  The  British  Hirtory,  from  the  Latin  ly  A. 
1  hompson,  Esq.  (I.ond.  171H,  Xvo;  new  ed.  revised  bv 
J.  A.  Giles.  Lond.  1X42.  Xvo);  also  in  Bonn's  .tariff 
rin*  IMmry.  See  Wright,  Buy.  Briton*.  Lit.,  Anglo- 
Not  man  Period,  p.  143-149. 

Geogony.    See  CoaMooosr. 

Geography,  considered  as  a  systematic  descrip- 
tion  of  the  earth,  took  its  rise  at  a  much  biter  {*ricd 
!  than  other  sciences,  proltably  because  it  is  of  lew  es- 
sential necessity  to  man ;  yet  the  elements  of  the 
-  knowledge  out  of  which  scientific  geography  i>  con- 
;  strueted  must  have  existed  as  soon  as  men  turned 
'  their  attention  to  the  earth  on  which  they  dwelt,  and 
|  founil  it  necessary  to  journey  from  one  part  of  it*  tnr- 
I  face  to  another.    See  Cosmology. 
I      1.  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements,  we  have  to 
gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  of  ihe 
I  earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and  these  for  the  irort 
I  part  in  the  poetical  Us  ks,  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
|  how  far  the  language  is  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  and 
I  how  far  as  metaphorical.    There  seem  to  1*  trace*  of 
|  the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  rnnnnn  the  Greeks,  that 
,  the  world  was  a  disk  (Isa.  xl,  22;  the  word  5*n.  cir- 
cle, is  applied  exclusively  to  the  circle  of  the  horiron, 
I  whether  bounded  by  earth,  sea,  or  sky),  bordered  ly 
l  the  ocean  (  I>eut.  xxx,  13;  Job  xxvi,  10;  Psa.  exxxix. 
!  9 ;  Prov.  viii,  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  itf  centre  (E»rk. 
j  v,  .V).  which  was  thus  regarded,  like  Delphi,  a*  the 
'  novel  (1931V  '  J"dg.  ix,  37  ;  Ezck.  xxxviii,  12).  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  view  (Gesenius,  Thrmirr.  s.  v.l  the 
highest  point  of  the  world.    The  passages  quoted  in 
support  of  this  view  admit  of  n  different  interpreta- 
tion ;  Jerusalem  might  lie  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
|  the  world,  not  only  a«  the  seat  of  religiou*  light  ind 
truth,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sev.se; 
.  for  Palestine  was  situated  lietween  the  important  em- 
I  pires  of  Assyria  and  Egypt;  and  not  only  Iwtwecn 
tliem,  but  aliove  them,  its  elevation  aliove  the  plains 
on  either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  it* 
centrality.    A  different  view  has  been  gathered  firm 
the  expression  "four  corners"  (r;t:r,  generally  ip- 
plied  to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  a«  though  implying 
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the  quadrangular  thape  of  a  garment  stretched  out, 
Mounting  ta  Eratosthenea's  comparison  ;  hut  the  term 
"corner*"  may  be  applied  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  world  (Job  xxxvii,  8 ;  xxxviii, 
13;  Ion.  xi,  12}  xxiv,  16;  Bxek.  vii,  2).  Finally,  it 
is  suggested  by  Bahr  (SymboM,  i,  170)  that  these  two 
views  may  have  Iteen  held  together,  the  former  as  the 
actual  and  the  latter  as  the  symbolical  representation 
of  the  earth's  form.   See  Earth. 

Id  the  account  of  creation  mention  is  made  of  a  spot  1 
called  Eden,  out  of  which  a  river,  after  watering  Tar- , 
odise,  ran,  and  "from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  be- 
came Into  four  heads"  (fountain."),  which  sent  forth  as 
ninny  riwers — Pisoa,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  Phrat  or  Eu- 
phmtee.  8se  Box*.  Josephus,  on  this  point,  says 
(Amt.  1,  2), "The  garden  was  watered  by  one  river, 


which  ran  round  at*»ut  the  wbole  earth  and  was  parted 
into  four  parts,"  The  idea  here  presented  is  that  of  a 
▼est  circular  plain  (the  earth),  with  water,  a  river,  or 
the  sea  (ptKtavif  in  Homer,  //.  xxi,  IMS)  encircling  it, 
from  which  encircling  body  of  water  ran  the  said  four 
rivers.  Such,  whether  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures or  not,  was  the  earliest  conception  entertained 
of  the  earth.  That  some  such  idea  was  entertained 
among  the  Hebrews,  even  at  a  later  period,  appears 
from  the  words  fonnd  in  Pea.  xxiv,  2:  "He  hath 
founded  it  (the  earth)  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it 
upon  the  floods"  (see  also  Prov.  wilt,  27) ;  though  Job 
xxvi,  7,  "  He  stretcbetb  out  tbe  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  bangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing"  (compare 
Job  xxxviii,  4,  6),  weald  seem  to  intimate  that  the 
writer  of  that  book  entertained  superior  notions  on  the 
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point.  That,  however,  the  general  idea  wan  that  the 
earth  formed  an  iinnien.se  disk  ("the  circle  of  the 
earth")»  above  which  were  the  suu-tantial  and  lit  inly- 
fixed  heavens,  the  abode  of  (Jod,  while  the  earth  be- 
neath was  his  footstool,  appear*  from  the  general 
phraseology  employed  in  the  sacred  books,  and  may 
be  found  specially  exhibited  or  implied  in  the  follow- 
ing passages:  I -a.  xl,  21  sq. ;  Job  xxxvii,  18;  Psa. 
cii,  25.    See  Astronomic. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews  had  but  a 
very  indefinite  notion  ;  in  many  passages  the  "  earth," 
or  "whole  earth,"  is  used  as  co-extensive  with  the 
Babylonian  (Its,  xiii.  fi;  xiv.  7  M|,  :  xxiv,  17)  or  As- 
syrian empires  (Isa.  x,  14;  xiv,  26;  xxxvii.  IH).  just 
as  at  a  later  period  the  lioman  empire  was  styled  orbit 
trrrarum ;  tlie  "ends  of  the  earth"  )  in  the  lan- 

guage of  prophecy  was  applied  to  the  nations  on  the 
border  of  these  kingdoms,  especially  the  .Medcs  (Isa.  v, 
26;  xiii,  5)  in  the  east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  west  (.Isa.  xli,  5,  !•) ;  but  occa- 
sionally the  boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  di- 
rection t"  the  eastern  sho  es  of  the  Mediterranean  |  l-a. 
xxiv.  1*5;  Zech.  ix,  10]  Psa.  lxxii,  B ).  Without  un- 
duly pressing  the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  views  of  the  llehrews  as  U>  the  size  of  the 
earth  extended  hut  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact;  its  solidity  is  frequently 
noticed,  it*  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii,  1M ; 
Isa.  xiii,  a).  The  world  in  this  sense  was  sometimes 
described  by  the  p<H>tical  term  trlxl  ( "7"),  correspond- 
ing  t<>  the  (i reek  oiKovfiivij  (Isa.  xiv,  21). 

The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or  regions 
corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the  com|ui*s  ;  these 
were  described  in  v  -irii.n-  ways,  sometimes  ac. -< >r ■  1  i n ur 
to  their  positions  relatively  to  u  person  facing  the  east, 
btforr  (21^).  btkimd  C'njt),  the  right  hand  (•,*-?). 
and  the  trft  hand  (5X-w),  representing  respectively 
E.,  W.,  S„  ami  X.  (Job  xxiii,  Vi;  sometimes  rela- 
■  -  ■   


tively  to  the  sun's  course,  the  rising  (JILT'S),  the  .«  "ia.j 
(X'22,  I'sa.  1, 1),  the  brilliant  quarter  (Z"^,  Ezek.  xl, 

|  24),  and  the  dark  quarter  .'"Z'S.  Exod.  xxvi,  2U ;  coup. 

i  the  (ircek  ^opor,  Horn.  //.  xii,  2-lu»;  sometimes  as  the 
seat  of  the  four  winds  ■  E/.ck.  xxxvii,  9);  and  some- 
times according  to  the  physical  characteristics,  the  ten 
(S")  for  the  W.  (i;en.  x.xviii,  14 J,  the  parckvd  (Z~)  for 
the  S.  (Exod.  xxvii,  'J),  und  the  mountains  i  "~r* )  for 
the  X.  (Isa.  xiii.  4).  1  he  north  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  highest  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  m 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
existed  there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  earth 
i  Job  xxvi,  7).  Ih-  BOCth  was  also  the  quarter  in 
which  the  Hebrew  El-Dorado  lay,  the  laud  of  gold 
mines  (Job  xxxvii,  22,  margin  ;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  116). 

These  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when  applied 
to  special  localities  ;  for  we  tind  the  north  assigned  as 
the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii,  1*),  Babylonia  (Jer.  vi, 
'.'2),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi,  10),  and  more  fre- 
quently Media  (Jer.  1,3;  comp.  li,  11),  while  the  south 
is  especially  represented  by  Egypt  (Isa.  xxx,  6;  Dan. 
xi.  ;>>.  The  Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use 
of  terms  descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
earth's  surface  :  for  instance,  the  same  term  (C^ )  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of  Pales- 
tine, and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Xile  (Isa.  xviii, 
2),  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Isa.  xxvii,  1)  ;  moan- 
tain  (~H)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges,  such  aa  Sinai 
or  Ararat,  hut  an  elevated  region  (Josh,  xi,  16).  river 
("HI)  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  sea  (Jonah  ii.  3, 
Psa.  xxiv,  2)  and  to  canals  fed  by  rivers  (Isa.  xliv, 
27).  Their  vocabulary,  however,  was  ample  for  de- 
scribing the  special  features  of  the  lands  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  the  terms  for  the  different  sorts 
of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and  springs  l>eing  very 
numerous  and  expressive.     We  cannot  fail  to  be 
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•track  with  the  adequate  ideas  of  descriptive  geogra- 
phy expressed  in  the  direction!  given  to  the  spies 
(Numb,  xiii,  17  20)  and  in  the  closing  address  of  Mows 
([>eut.  via.  7  9) :  nor  less,  with  the  e  *treme  accuracy 
and  the  variety  of  almost  technical  terms  with  which 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  are  descril»ed  in  the  book 
of  Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrews 
had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying  from  the  Egyptian* 
(Jahn,  i.  6,  §  1<U).    Sec  Toioukapiikai.  Teiims. 

2.  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  period 
when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were  super- 
seded by  those  of  classical  writer*.  Like  most  other 
sciences,  geography  owes  its  elementary  cultivation  as 
a  science  to  the  Hellenic  race,  who,  from  the  mythic 
period  of  their  history  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  empire  (A.D.  47»i),  continued  to  prosecute  the 
study  with  more  or  less  system,  and  to  more  or  less 
definite  results;  yet  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  only  in 
a  qualified  sense  that  the  ancients  may  be  said  to  have 
known  or  advanced  scientific  geography. 

The  highlands  of  Armenia  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  known  to  the  human  family.  Descend- 
ing from  these,  some  may  have  gone  eastward,  others 
westward.  The  tatter  alone  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture. 
Coming  south  and  west,  the  progenitors  of  the  world 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  countries  lying  l»e- 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  roughly  termed 
Mesopotamia,  whence  they  advanced  still  more  south 
and  west  into  Aram  or  Syria.  Arabia,  Canaan,  and 
Egypt.  These  are  the  chief  countries  with  which  the 
ancient  Hebrews  seem  to  have  possessed  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  yet  if  the  national  geographical  table  found  in 
Gen.  x  is  to  l»e  referred  to  the  early  period  which  its 
position  In  the  Bible  gives  it,  it  would  iippear  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  was,  even  l>e- 
fore  the  flood,  far  more  extensive,  embracing  even 
"  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles."  Sec  Etii!«i>lim;Y.  Oth- 
er parts  of  Scripture  by  no  means  warrant  us  in  ascrils- 
ingto  the  Hebrews,  lie  fore  the  Babylonian  captivity,  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  we  have  indicated 
above.  This  national  calamity  had  the  effect  of  en- 
larging the  circle  of  their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  or 
at  least  of  making  their  knowlwlge  of  Assyria,  Media, 
and  Babylonia  more  minute  and  definite.  It  was  to 
their  neighbors,  the  Phoenicians,  that  the  Israelites 
owed  most  of  their  geographical  knowledge.  This 
commercial  people  must  have  early  acquired  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  remote  regions,  while  engaged 
in  their  maritime  commercial  expeditions.  The  knowl- 
edge they  brought  back  to  Palestine  would  spread  be- 
yond their  own  borders  and  reach  the  Hebrews,  though 
they  may  not  have  been  given  to  inquiry  and  study 
on  subjects  of  the  kind  ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine at  how  early  a  period  some  rough  notion*  of  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  may,  by  me:ins  of  the  Phoenician 
navigators,  have  been  spread  about  in  the  East-  Ac- 
cording to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  vi,  I,  flfi\ 
the  Egyptians  had  in  circulation  writings  on  geogra- 
phy. Their  king  Se*o«tris  mnv  have  had  maps  (Srhid. 
nAApoll.  Rkod,  iv.  292 ;  Goguc't,  0ri?.  dt*  Iahx,  ii,  227\ 
though  probably  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  map  (that 
is,  a  written  catalogue  of  places,  with  something  like 
their  relative  positions  and  distances  roochlv  guessed) 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  men  whom  Joshua  (Josh,  xviii) 
aent  with  orders  to  "go  through  the  bind  and  describe 
it ;"  and  the  men  "  went  and  passed  through  the  land," 
and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book. 

At  a  later  period,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  He- 
brews possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  north-west,  and  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  east,  and  even  of  the  north  of 
Asia  (Eitek.  xxvii;  Isa.  li,  27).  *From  the  period  of 
the  Maccabees  the  Jews  entered  into  relations  of  a 
mercantile  and  political  character,  which  extended 
their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  better 
acquainted  with  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  In 
the  time  embraced  by  the  New -Testament  history 


'  they  must  have  been  widely  acquainted  with  the  then 
1  known  world,  since  colonies  and  individuals  of  their 
nation  were  spread  over  nearly  the  entire  surface  cov- 
ered by  ancient  civilization,  and  identified  with  the 
1  Kotnan  empire.    The  occasional,  if  not  periodical,  re- 
\  turn  of  the  Jews  thus  scattered  abroad,  or  at  least  the 
relations  which  they  would  sustain  with  their  mother 
country,  must  have  greatly  widened,  and  made  less  in- 
accurate, the  knowledge  entertained  in  Palestine  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.    Accordingly  we  read  (Acta 
ii,  b  sq.)  that,  at  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  "there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem 
Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven." 

3.  The  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have  devoted  any 
attention  to  geography  as  a  science,  though  they  were 
widely  scattered  at  the  con  meticcment  of  our  a-ra, 
and  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  literature.  The 
Greeks  prolwhly  led  the  way  in  systematic  geography. 
The  first  map  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
|  Anaximander,  alwut  B.C.  fiOO.   Nearly  a  century  biter, 
i  Hecutasus  of  Miletus  wrote  a  geogruphical  work  enti- 
tled Ilfpi'ococ  y#)r  (I'kert,  Geogrnphi*  dts  Ureal,  und  ■ 
Datruules).    These  were  followed  by  Strabo  and  Ptol- 
emy.   The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  were  likewise 
distinguished  as  geographers.    Ptolemy  acknowledges 
that  his  great  work  wus  based  en  a  trcntise  written 
by  Marinus  of  Tyre  (lleeren,  Commmtatio  dt  Fvntilut 
tieographienrum  Ptolemtri,  etc.).    Pliny,  the  only  Ro- 
man writer  deserving  of  special  mention  in  this  place, 
was  a  mere  compiler.    As  a  geography  hi*  book  is  of 
little  value  (see  I'kert,  Geographic  d.Griech.  u.  J.'Omtr  ; 
JIantiert,^'ei'<7r<y;AiV.  etc.).   Sacred  geography  was  not 
reduced  to  a  system  until  a  comparatively  recent  time. 
The  (hmmasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  an  alpha- 
]  belie  list  of  places,  with  brief  descriptions.    The  i  met 
;  of  Brocardo*.  written  in  the  l:th  century,  is  little  more 
j  than  an  itinerary.   To  Samuel  Bochart,  a  French  Prut- 
j  estant  minister  (born  laW),  belongs  the  honor  of 
writing  the  first  systematic  work  on  Bil  lical  geogra- 
phy.   His  Gettgrapkiu  Sacni  is  a  storehouse  of  learn- 
ing from  which  all  subsequent  writers  have  drawn 
;  freely.    Wells  wrote  his  Historical  Gtograjky  of  thtt 

0.  and  .V.  7'.  in  the  beginning  of  last  century.  He- 

I land's  Pain «/»'«*/,  published  in  171-1,  remains  to  this  day 
the  standard  classic  w  ork.  I>r.  Kol  inson's  Krmmhts 
open  a  new  era  in  Biblical  geography.  It.  however, 
,  is  neither  complete  nor  systematic ;  it  is  only  a  hook 
of  travels,  with  most  important  historical  and  geo- 
graphical illustrations.  Bitter's  Fuliisiinn  und  Syrvn 
aims  at  system  and  completeness,  but  it  is  too  diffuse. 
It  gives  a  nvnW  of  everything  that  has  been  written 
on  Bible  lands.  A  systematic  and  thorough  trei.tiso 
on  Biblical  geography  is  still  a  great  desideratum  in 
literature.    See  Aiu  h^olocy,  Biblical. 

Among  the  profane  writcts,  Herodotus  mentions 
Palestine,  and  probably  Jerusalem,  which  be  m.mea 
Cadytis  (Herod,  i,  105;  ii, 1;.7,  1:9;  iii,  5, 112.  (H, 
91  ;  iv,  39).  .Strabo  (in  the  tin.e  if  Augustus)  treats 
of  Palestine  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  sixteenth  book 
on  Geography,  mingling  together  much  truth  and  much 
error.  Ptolemy,  who  died  A.I).  161.  treats  of  Palestine 
and  the  rn-i  hboring  rountries  in  chiips.  xv-xvii  of  his 
fifth  l-ook  (see  Behind,  p.  456  sq.).  l>ion  Cnsslu*  re- 
lates the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Pompey  (xxvii,  15- 
17),  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (lxi,  4-7).  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  by  Hadrian,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Jews  under  the  same  emperor  (lix.  12  M). 
Of  the  Roman  writers,  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hut.  (v, 

1. H  19),  treats  of  Syria,  including  Palestine,  :.ud  sup- 
plies much  useful  information.  Tucitus's  7/iV<»-y, 
from  the  lirst  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  bu  k, 
also  relates  to  our  subject.  He  hated  both  Jews  and 
Christians  (Annal.  xv,  44  "i,  and  in  consequence  gave 
false  colorings  to  much  of  what  he  said  relating  to 
them  (/Jo*,  v. 8, 4;  ".79;  Annul,  ii, -12  ;  xii,  2.i)-  Some 
information  mav  also  be  found  in  Justin  (xxxvi,  2).  in 

.Suetonius  (.4i^Mfus,  93;  Cluudiiu,  25,28;  Vespasian, 
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4, 5 ;  Tittu,  4,  5),  in  Pomponius  Mela  (i,  2),  and  in  Am-  Ruhr,  Historico-Geograph.  Account  of  Palestine  (IMS); 
mianus  Mar»-ellinus  (xiv,  8;  xxiii,  1).  i  Hitter,  Die  Sinai- HalLinsel,  P  .  Uistina  und  Syrien  i  lHig- 

Among  the  fathers  of  the  Church  much  serviceable  65,  4  vols,  in  six  parts;  an  English  twiil.  hat  appear- 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  geography  may  ed,  Ixmd.  1868,  2  vols.) ;  Kitlo.  Physical  fifograpiy  of 
be  found  in  the  expository  writing*  of  Theodoret  and  |  Palestine  (1841, 2  vols.) ;  Conybeare  and  Howwn,  lift 
Jerome.  The  most  imuortant  work,  however,  is  the  1  of  St.  Paul  (1855, 2  vola.  4to);  Smith,  Voyage  and  Ship. 
Onomisticon  urbium  et  locorum  sacra  Scripture  (ed.  J.  .  nrect  of  St.  Paid  (2d  ed.  1856) ;  Porter,  Hand-hot  for 
llonfrerii,  17i>7).  Living  as  they  did  for  a  long  time  \  Syria  and  Palestine  (1858,  2  vol*.);  Van  de  Veld*, .Va- 
in Palestine,  the  writings  l»th  of  Eusehius  and  Jerome  nuiir  of  Map  of  Palestine  (1868) ;  Robinson,  Phys.  Geog. 
possess  peculiar  value,  which,  however,  grows  less  as  of  the  Holy  hind  (1*65). 

the  times  of  which  they  speak  recede  from  their  own.  ,  c.  Book*  ofTrunL — Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Pal- 
Some  Arubian  writer*  ore  not  without  value.  We  estin*  (184H,  containing,  among  othe  »,  Arculf.Swwulf, 
have  Edrisi,  C.eogr  ,phia  Xubiensis  (Paris,  161i»);  also  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Maundeville,  and  Maimdntll); 
Abulfedra  Tabult  Syria,  and  his  Annul* t  Mu*l> mici.  \  Cotovicus.  Itintrarium  llierosolymitanum  (16U*);  Qaa- 
Schnltens,  in  his  Inter  fleogrnphicus  in  Vitam  Soladini  1  re*  mi  us,  Historia  Theologint  el  Moralis  Terra  S<tnda 
(Lugduni  Itatav.  1732),  has  collected  many  ol*erva-  1  Elacvlatio  (1639.  2  vols,  fob);  D'Arvieux,  Travtis  im 
tions  of  Arabim  authors  on  Palestine.  also  Ho-  ;  Arabia  the  Desert  (1732);  Shaw,  Tracelt  m  Barbae/ 

aenmuller,  //«itdS.  BibLAltertk.  i,  84 ;  Hitter,  Erdhttulc,  j  and  (he  Isvint  ( 18U8,  2  vols.) ;  Pooo<  ke.  Description  of 
ii,  17*. 

Modern  works  of  travel  in  Blbie  countries  have  con- 
tributed much  original  information  on  this  subject. 
They  are  too  numerous,  especially  those  on  Palestine 
(q.  v.),  to  be  enumerated  here  in  detail.   Some  of  them 


may  be  seen  in  Darling's  Cyclopaedia,  col.  181 'J  sq, ; 
ami  most  of  them  are  referred  to  under  each  country 
in  this  work.  The  following  lists  embrace  the  most 
important  in  the  several  classes,  including  the  alsive  : 
a.  Ancient  and  Medi<rvtU  Writers  teho  hare  incident' 
ally  furnished  Inform  ition  on  Sacred  Ueogr  iphy. — The 
chief  text-book  is  of  course  the  Bible.  Next  to  this 
an-  (1.)  Jetcish— The  Apocrypha  ;  Josephu*,  Opera  (ed. 
Hudson,  1720,  2  vols.  fol.).  Traill's  translation  of  the 
War  (London,  1851,  2  vols.)  contains  important  note* 
and  illustrations.  (2.)  Heathen— Herodotus,  especially 
Rawlinson's  translation  (I«ond.  and  N.  York,  1858-60, 
4  vol  4.);  Stral>o,  fleographia  (ed.  Caaaubon,  Geneva, 
1587) ;  Pliny,  Histaria  Xaturalis  (ed.  Sillig,  Geneva, 


the  East  (174:*  45.  2  vols,  fol.);  Haaselquist,  Tiareit  m 
the  /xivtnf  (17»56);  Niebuhr,  Travels  through  Arabia 
(1792,  2  vols.);  Volnev.  Voyage  en  Syne,  etc.  (Pari*, 
1*07,  2  vols.);  Ali  Bey',  7  ravels  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Syr. 
ia,  etc.  (1816.  2  vols.  4to> ;  Sectzen,  R'isen  d"rch  Syr- 
ian, Paldstina, etc. ( 1854- 55. 3  vols.) ;  Burckhardt  Trap- 


its  in  Syria  (1K22,  4to) ;  Travels  in  Ambit  (182i»,  4tc); 
Xotes  on  the  Bedouin  and  Wahabys  (1830, 4tn) ;  Travels 
in  Xubia  (1822,  4to);  Buckingham.  Travels  in  PuUttm 
(1822,  4to) ;  Travels  among  the  A  rub  TriWs  (1K25,  4to); 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  in  Ejypt  and  Xubia.  Syna, 
I  and  Asia  Minor,  etc.  (1822 ) ;  Labonle,  Journey  through 
I  Arabia  Pttrant  to  Sinai  and  Petra  (18:58  );  Lord  Lind- 
say. iMters  on  Ejypt,  Ed  on,  and  the  H<4y  lumi  (l**, 
2  vols.) :  Addison.  Ikxmascus  and  Pidmyra  (lKtf,  2 
vols.);  Bowrin  ',  Report  on  Statistics  of  Syria  (WO): 
Williams,  The  /J.Jy  «/,(lK49,2  vols.) ;  BarUett,  Fort, 
,  Days  m  the  Desert  -<5th  ed.)  ;  Walks  about  Jerusalem; 
Jerusalem  Revi,iteil  (1*55);  Footstejts  *>f  our  Lord  and 


1831  36,  ft  vols.).  Dio  Cassius  (Hamburg,  1752)  gives  his  A postles  (1x52) ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  (1847,  2 
Koine  short  notes  on  Palestine.  The  few  remarks  in  j  vols.);  Tobler,  Bethlehem  (1849);  Topographie  von  /r 
Tacitus  and  Livy  are  of  little  value.  (3.)  Christian  Irusalem  und  vinen  Umgebungen  (1853-54,  2  volt  ); 
— Kusebius,  Socrates,  Socomen.  and  Theodoret,  in  His-   Lynch,  Officii!  Repirt  of  Erpedition  to  Explfre  the 


toritr  Eccles.  Scriptor.  fined  (161*6,  8  vols,  fol.);  Je- 
roms,%ra  (ed.  Migne,  9  vols.  8\-o) ;  Theodoret,  Opera 
(e<l.  Migne.  5  vols.).  In  the  exegetical  writings  of 
Jerom>  and  Theodoret  are  some  useful  notes:  they 
both  resided  in  Palestine.  William  of  Tyre,  Uistoria 
Belli  S  icri;  James  de  Vitry,  Uistoria  Orient alis,  etc. 


De  td  Sea,  etc.  (1852,  4to) ;  Xamttirc  <f  Expedition, 
etc.  (1849);  De  Saulcy,  Xarratire  of  Journey  rcmni 
the  Dead  S  o,  etc.  (1X53,  2  vol*.);  Van  de  Vel.le.  Sat- 
rative  of  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine  (1854,  2 
vols.);  Lepsius,  Discorcries  in  Egypt,  (he  Peninsula  of 
Sin  ii,  etc.  (1853) ;  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Pal- 


(these  two  works,  with  several  others,  are  contained  in  1  e«n«ie  in  1838-52,  2d  edit.  (1856,  3  vols.);  Porter,  Five 


B»nger's  fiesta  Dei  per  Francos,  fol.  1611):  Chronicles 
of  the  Crusailes  (ed.  Bohn,  1H4H).  containing  Hichard  of 
Devizes,  Geoffrey  de  Vin&auf,  and  De  Joinville. 

b.  fieograjthiial  Works  and  Itineraries.  —  Ptolemy, 
Geograpnit  (fol.  1535);  Tabula  Prutingeriana,  a  rude 
ch  irt  of  the  Roman  empire,  made  in  the  3d  century. 
Reland  gives  the  part  including  Palestine.  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome,  Onomasticon  Urbium  et  Locorum  S.  Scrip* 
tune  (ed.  L'lerico,  fol.  1707;  last  edit,  by  I-arsow  and 
Parthey.  Ber.  1"62);  Vetera  Roman' tram  Itinerary  i  (ed. 
Wesselin^io,  1735),  containing  the  important  itinera- 
ries of  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  and  of  Antonine,  with 
fignckdinus  of  llierocles;  Edrisi,  tieoijraphin  I'nivtr- 
sdis  (in  Kosenmllller'a  AniWta  Arabicn,  1»2H):  To- 
pographical Index  in  Bohadini  Vila  et  Res  fiestir  Sa'a- 

dini  (ed.  Schulton«.  folio,  1732);  Brocartlns,  IsM  orum  and  accurate  hitherto  published  (2d  ed.  1865);  Ilenke'* 
Ttrnr  San.  Ihscriptio  (ed.  Clerico,  appended  to  the  Bibrl-Atlas  (<iotha,  1868)  is  valuable  ft*  the  ancient 
Onomasticon,  folio,  17*»7)  ;   Ahulfeda,  Tabula  Syriaca   divisions.—Kitto,  s.  v. 

(1766);  Bochart,  Opera  (ed.  1-ensden  et  Villeniandy,  i  Geology,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  earth's 
1712, 3  vols,  fol.) :  Sanson,  tieo'jraphia  Sacra  (ed.  fieri-  crust,  ita  rocky  strata,  and  the  fossil  remains  found  in 
co,  folio,  1701);  t'uroli  A.  S.  Pnulo,  tioyraphia  San-n  them.  Its  interest  to  the  Biblical  student  chiefly 
(ed.  llolsten,  fol.  1701);  Ollariiis,  Xoritut  f>rHs  Anti-  arises  from  its  bearines  upon  the  Mosaic  nwn'  ot 
qui  (1701  5,  2  vol*.  4 to) ;  Wells,  Historical  fiengraphf  1  the  creation.  (See  M'Caul,  Xotes  on  ticn.  i  [London. 
of  the  O.  and  X.  T.  (1M!»,  2  vols.);  Heland,  PaLvsfina  1K61J:  Thallis,  Creation  [Lond.  1»61J;  Pratt,  frnmd- 
tx  monnmentis  referibus  lllustrata  (1714,  2  vols.  4to);  oejy  nf  CreatiiHt  [L«nd.  1861]  ;  Christ,  Remembrancer. 
Busehing.  Erdhi schrrilmng,  Pnlaslina,  Arabien,  etc.  Apr.  1861 ;  Er-mg.  Reviev,  Oct.  1861 ;  Keerl,  Aw*.  A 
(1785);  Rosenmilller,  B  h.  C.eogr.  of  Central  Asia  (bv  bib.  Urgesch.,  etc.  [Basle,  186:)]:  Von  Scbleiden.  Das 
Morren.lH:<6.2  vols.);  Hanmer,  PtUSsiina  (18fto):  For-  Alter  des  Menschen  (iescklechts  [Lpa.  1863J;  Frer*>iB 
Btc-r,  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  (1844,  2  vols.);  |  Baptitt  Quarterly,  Apr.  1864;  Burton,  Creation  [Lmd, 


Years  in  Damascus,  Researches  in  Palmyra,  Itbmum, 
and  Bashan  (1856,  2  vols.);  Ijivsrd,  Xinevk  and  its 
Remains  (1819);  Xiuereh  and  Babylon  (IK>$)  ;  Ufhw, 
Chalden  an  l  Susian  t  (1H57) ;  Stanlev.  S'mni  and  Palts- 
tine  (1856);  Thomson,  The  Ixtwl  and  the  Book  (1*5*). 
In  addition  to  the  a»»ve,  important  articles  on  BiMk-al 
Geography  and  Topography  mny  be  seen  in  various 
num Iters  of  the  American  Bihliotheca  Sacm,  the  Jcmr- 
nal  of  Sacred  literature,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
fieographical  Society,  bv  Hol.inson.  Thomson,  Porter, 
Rawlinson,  Layord,Wailin,  Poole,  Ainaworth,  and  oth- 
ers. 

j     d.  The  best  small  maps  are  those  in  Roliin*on'«  R*- 
'search's  (1st  edit.)  and  Porter's  Hand-book;  Van  1 
Velde's  large  map  of  Palestine  is  the 
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1886];  Dawson,  Arckaia  [Lond.  1862];  Gloag,  Rela- 
tion* of  Geology  to  Theology  [Edinb.  1858];  Huxtable, 
Record  of  Creation  YindicaUd  [London,  1  801  ] ;  Mutton, 
Chronol.  of  Creation  [\jona.  i860];  Lime,  M.xidc  lite 
ord  [Edinburgh,  1857]  ;  Anon,  barred  Gtotogy  [Lond. 
1947]  ;  Sumner,  Records  of  Creation  [6th  ed.,  London, 
lrW] ;  Wight,  Mosaic  Creation  (U*ua.  1847J ;  Crofton, 
Geology  and  Genesis  [London,  1864] ;  Young,  Scriptural 
lieology  [London,  1*40];  De  Screes,  La  Costnogonie  de 
,Voae  [Par.  1840;  in  (ienn.,Tul..lH41];  Bosizo,  Hexa- 
uiul  Ge»logie  [  Mainz.  1865] ;  Korison.  The  Creative 
Week,  art.  v  of  RejJies  to  "  Essays  and  Murines"  [  I-ond. 
tnd  N.  Y.  186'J];  Lewis,  God's  Week  of  Work  [Lond. 
1865]  ;  Atner.  i'rrsb.  Rrv.  Oct.  1865;  Poole,  Genesis  of 
Earth  and  Man  [2d  ed.  Und.  I860]  ;  Wolf,  Die  Urge- 
schicJite  [Homb.  I860];  Baltzer,  Schdpfungtgttchichic 
[Lpz.  1867  sq.] ;  Hnt.  awl  For,  Erang.  Ree.  Apr.  1*67 : 
Keiucb,  Bibel  und  Satur  [Freib.  1866  ] ;  Lucas,  Hiblic. 
A*t.  <f  Man  [Lond.  1866] ;  Pitcuirn,  Agts  of  the  Earth 
[bond.  186*] ;  Worgan,  The  I  Heine  Wttl-  [  Manchester, 
1864] ;  Wright,  Geoi '  gy  and  Anti'iuity  of  Earth  [Lond. 
1864] ;  Anon,  f'hys.  J  h  ory  of  the  ftirth  [Lond.  1864]; 
M  Cuualund,  The  Adamite  [Und.  1864];  Gartner,  Hi- 
brl  una*  Geologic  [Stutlg.  1868].)    See  Creation. 

I.  History  of  the  Inquiry. — (Comp.  the  treatise  of 
Pattisnn,  The  Earth  and  the  World,  Lund.  IX.X.  p.  123- 
131).)  The  prevalent  opinion  among  the  learned  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters 
vu  that  organic  remains  were  mere  mineral  concre- 
tions. Hypothese*  were  invented  purporting  to  ac- 
count for  ttu-ir  production  in  methods  quite  worthy  of 
the  school  of  subtle  philosophy  whence  they  issued. 
This  was  maintained,  not  by  obscure  monks,  but  by 
really  accomplished  persons,  the  lights  of  natural  his- 
tory in  their  day,  such  as  Fallopio,  Mercati,  and  Olivi 
in  Italy,  Plot  and  LUter  in  England,  and  Agricola  in 
Germany. 

The  excavations  made  for  repairing  the  city  of  Ve- 
rona in  1517  brought  to  light  a  number  of  fossil  re- 
mains, the  appearance  of  which  exercised  the  wits  of 
that  time :  and,  among  others,  Fracastoro  boldly  ex- 
pounded their  true  meaning  and  relations.  He  de- 
clared that  they  had  not  originated  in  any  such  "  plas- 
tic force"  as  was  pretended,  nor  could  they  have  been 
the  results  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  After  having 
been  thus  rescued  from  tho  mineral  kingdom,  they 
were,  however,  universally  attributed  to  the  deluge. 
Fabio  t.'olonna,  in  1600,  and  the  whole  of  the  Italinn 
writers  of  this  period,  considered  that  all  petrifactions 
were  the  remains  of  the  Xoachian  deluge. 

In  1669.  Steno,  a  Dane,  attached  to  the  court  of 
TuM*any,  expounded  the  true  theory  of  organic  fos- 
sils ;  he  labored  to  harmonize  his  views  with  Scripture 
hy  selecting  strata  which  appeared  to  him  to  he  unfos- 
siliferou*,  and  treating  them  as  having  Iwen  created 
l>efoi*  the  existence  of  animals  and  plant*.  In  1676, 
Quirini  contended  that  the  diluvial  waters  could  not 
have  effected  all  the  operation*  attributed  to  them,  and 
maintained  that  the  universality  of  the  Mosaic  delude 
w«m  not  to  be  insisted  on.  In  1688,  Itabert  Hook,  in 
bis  posthumous  treatise  on  earthquakes,  assigns  to  or- 
ganic remains  their  true  character,  and  supposes  that 
some  specie*  may  have  been  lost.  In  his  diluvial  the- 
ory he  attempt*  to  crowd  into  the  time  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge,  and  into  the  latter,  all  the 
visible  phenomena  of  upheaval  or  dislocation. 

In  1H9<>,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  in  his  Soared  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  describes  the  earth  at  the  beginning  as  a 
fluid  maaa  composed  of  all  kinds  of  material*.  The 
heaviest  descended  to  the  bottom  and  formed  a  solid 
kernel,  around  which  the  waters,  and  afterwards  the 
atmosphere,  united ;  but  between  the  water  and  at- 
mosphere there  was  formed  an  oily  stratum,  which  re- 
ceived, little  by  little,  all  the  earthy  constituents  with 
which  the  air  was  still  charged.  On  this  consolidated 
bed,  marshy,  thin,  uniform,  level,  without  mountains, 
without  valleys,  without  either  teas  or  rivers,  lived 


the  antediluvian  generations.  At  this  epoch  the 
marshy  cru-t,  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  split, 
and  fell  down  in  the  great  abyss  of  waters.  From 
thence  came  the  universal  deluge,  the  disarrangement 
of  tho  axis  of  the  globe,  and  the  changing  of  climates. 
The  earth,  thus  drowned,  bad  still  some  cavities  into 
which  the  waters  entered,  little  by  little,  and  so  re- 
turned to  their  subterranean  reservoir.  Thus  the 
ocean  is  a  part  of  the  great  abyss,  the  isles  are  the 
fragments.,  the  continent*  are  the  great  residuary 
masses  of  the  old  world.  To  the  confusion  brought 
about  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  waters  are  owing  the 
mountains  and  other  undulations  that  we  now  see. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  a  large  class  of  writings  which 
passed  for  the  effusions  of  learning  uud  piety  in  tho 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature. 

In  16:6,  Wbiston.  the  great  astronomer,  published 
his  new  theory  of  the  earth.  He  conceived  of  the 
earth  as  still  having  in  it*  niid't  a  solid  and  burning 
kernel,  retaining  the  heat  which  it  received  from  the 
sun  when  it  was  only  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  and 
continually  spreading  it  towards  its  circumference. 
This  nucleus  is  h>elf  surrounded  by  a  great  abyss, 
which  is  composed  of  two  ring*,  of  w  hich  the  lower  is 
a  heavy  fluid,  and  the  upper  water ;  it  is  this  layer  of 
witer  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  earth. 
The  deluge  was  occasioned  by  another  cornet  striking 
the  earth,  and  was  the  parent  of  all  the  disturbances 
now  manifest  in  its  crust. 

AUiut  1680  the  great  Leibnitz  wrote  of  the  earth  as 
an  extinct  sun  vitritied.  According  to  him,  its  great- 
er portion  was  the  subject  of  a  violent  tire,  at  the  time 
when  Moses  tells  us  thut  the  light  was  separated  from 
the  darkness.  The  fusion  of  the  globe  produced  a  vit- 
rified crust;  when  the  crust  was  cold,  the  humid  parts, 
which  had  risen  in  vapor,  fell  again,  nnd  formed  the 
ocean.  The  sea  then  dejwsited  calcareous  rocks.  It 
at  first  enveloped  all  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  sur- 
mounted the  higher  parts  which  at  present  form  the 
continents  and  isles.  Thus  the  shell*  and  other  rub- 
bish of  marine  animals  that  one  finds  everywhere 
prove  that  the  sea  has  covered  all  the  land ;  and  the 
great  quantity  of  fixed  salts,  of  sand,  and  other  mat- 
ten,  fused  and  calcined  in  the  earth,  testify  to  the  uni- 
versal fire,  and  that  it  preceded  the  existence  of  the 
sea. 

In  1605,  Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  D'sctntrte  on  the  Xat- 
ural  History  of  the  Earth,  most  ably  \  indicates  the 
proper  nature  of  organic  remains,  and  dispose*  of  the 
views  of  those  who  attribute  them  to  casual  inunda- 
tions, or  to  the  wash  of  the  sea  when  the  land  was  first 
made;  but  he  is  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  formation 
of  a  hypothesis  with  his  predecessor*.  He  holds  that 
at  the  deluge  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth  were  dis- 
solved in  the  water ;  the  remains  of  animals  sank 
down  and  became  imbedded  according  to  their  relative 
gravity. 

In  Italy,  Vallisneri,  finding  by  his  own  careful  ob- 
servations that  the  fact*  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  theories  then  in  vogue,  wfiifh  were  affirmed  to  lie 
founded  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  attacked 
the  interpreters,  and  demonstrated  that  they  were  in 
error.  He  wisely  contented  himself  with  recording 
hi*  ow  n  observation*,  and  would  not  attempt  the  con- 
struction of  a  theory. 

In  1740,  Mora,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much  that 
is  valuable  in  his  onslaught  upon  other  cosmogonists, 
fell  into  the  error  of  becoming  one  of  thrir  number. 
Hi*  theory,  however,  is  much  more  consistent,  as  well 
as  reverential  to  the  truth,  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessor*. 

In  1749,  Piuffon  published,  like  his  fellow  philoso- 
phers, a  theory  of  the  earth,  which  is  now  found  in 
the  first  part  of  his  collected  works.  It  is  a  free  and 
easy  way  of  world-making  with  the  aid  of  a  sun,  a 
comet,  volcanic  and  aqueous  forces  at  pleasure.  The 
Sorbonne  required  him  to  recant  so  much  of  his 
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as  expressed  the  sentiment  that  the  waters  of  the  sea 
had  produced  the  land,  and  then  left  it  dry,  and  that 
the  land  was  again,  by  wear  and  tear,  gradually  merg- 
ing into  the  sen.  The  recantation  is  published  with 
his  works.  These  gorgeous  dreams  cost  their  author 
forty  years'  thought,  und  enjoyed  uncommon  reputa- 
tion. Even  now  their  decision  of  lone  and  eloquence 
o:'  statement  command  un  interest. 

In  I75<;,  Lebmann,  tin*  German  mineralogist,  con- 
fined the  action  of  the  floo<l  to  the  production  of  u  few 
only  of  the  rocks,  and  assigned  the  unfossilifcrous  stra- 
ta to  the  original  creation,  and  the  conglomerates  to  an 
intermediate  revolution. 

In  176m,  Michel!,  who  held  for  eight  years  the  Wood- 
wardian  professorship  at  Cambridge,  showed  himself 
the  true  predecessor  of  modem  geology.  Negh-ct- 
1114  cosmogony  altogether,  and  applying  himself  to 
the  description  of  the  strata  as  they  ap|>oarcd  under 
his  own  oloervation,  he  discovered  the  true  sequence 
of  the  lieds,  and  indicated  a  direction  in  which  the  ge- 
ologist might  pursue  his  laljors  without  infringing  on 
theology. 

After  Michell,  the  visions  of  the  ensmogonists  were 
again  reproduced  by  various  English  writers.  Sound 
geology,  however,  began  to  take  precedence  of  world- 
making  ;  the  actual  wonders  of  the  subterranean  world 
were  preferred  to  the  gay  creations  of  the  world-mak- 
ers. Hutton,  William  Smith,  and  a  host  of  followers, 
comprising  (,'uvier  und  Hn>gniart,  kept  the  republic  of 
letters  well  employed  in  acquiring  the  grammar  of  the 
new  science,  which  was  created  by  physical  researches 
into  the  strata  and  their  contents.  Henceforward  cos- 
mogony assumes  a  second-rate  position. 

De  Luc,  in  1799,  wrote  the  chronology  of  Moses,  as 
only  commencing  with  the  creation  of  man ;  and  of 
the  days  of  creation  as  tteing  not  natural  days,  but  in- 
definite periods.  A  Ion  4  line  of  illustrious  men,  many 
of  whom  arc  now  living,  diverted  attention  from  the 
vain  attempts  of  the  early  philosophers,  and  occupied 
themselves  exclusively  with  descriptive  geology.  A 
classification  of  opinion*  —  taking  only  the  views  of 
the  leading  men— will  serve  to  show,  in  a  general  way, 
what  has  been  said  ami  done  for  the  last  fifty  years  in 
this  department  of  knowledge.  The  following  are  the 
principal  hypotheses : 

1.  That  "the  days  of  creation  arc  indefinite  period*, 
during  which  all  the  phenomena  of  geology  occurred  ; 
that  the  deluge  is  now  marked  by  the  drift  und  gravel 
remains  of  the  post-tertiary  age  (Cuvier,  Parkinson, 
Jameson,  and  others). 

2.  That  the  first  sentence  of  Genesis  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  subsequent  verses.  The  phenomena  of 
geology  have  place  lietwcen  the  first  and  second  verses. 
The  chaos  was  universal,  and  ushered  in  the  present 
creation  (Chalmers,  1*04.  See  also  Thf  Ktrth's  An- 
tiquity in  harmony  trith  the  M  on  lie  Account  of  Creation, 
by  James  Gray,  M.A.,  !*!!>)• 

8.  That  the  earth  th.it  now  is  was  the  bed  of  the 
ante-diluvian  sea.  That  all  the  phenom  ena  now  visi- 
ble resulted  from  operations  in  the  interval  between 
the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  deluge.  That,  save 
this,  the  rocks  were  created  as  they  now  exist  (Gran- 
ville  IVnn,  Young). 

4.  That  we  cannot  rely  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  records,  and  therefore  we  may  set  them  aside 
when  apparently  at  variance  with  geological  facta 
(KablKige). 

5.  That  the  records  are  poetical  representations  and 
not  historical  (  Baden  Powell). 

6.  That  the  first  verse  is  a  detached  account  of  the 
original  creation.  The  chaos,  the  six  days'  creation, 
and  the  flood  were  local  phenomena,  and  refer  to  what 
was  tr  m*a«ted  in  the  province  occupied  by  man  only 
(Dr.  Pve  Smith). 

7.  That  the  "days  were  great  natural  periods.  The 
Pnl » ozoic  system,  pre-eminently  that  of  plants,  is  the 
work  of  the  third  day ;  the  secondary,  pre-eminently 


the  ep>ch  of  sea-monsters  and  creeping  things,  is  tlx 
work  of  the  fifth  day;  and  the  tertiary,  the  time  of 
mammalian  creatures,  is  the  work  of  the  sixth  day" 
(Hugh  Miller). 

8.  That  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  a  revelation  made 
in  visions  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet;  the  days  are 
therefore  *(>oken  of  not  in  connection  with  the  events, 
but  the  duration  of  the  vision.  The  events  occurred 
in  extremely  lengthened  periods.  The  deluge  w« 
partial  (Lime,  }{ otitic  Record  in  harmony  vlth  G"M»f- 
ical,  1K.')4  ;  Poole,  Gen*d»  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  1*5*5). 

9.  That  all  creation  took  place  consecutively,  ac- 
cording to  the  literal  reading  of  Gen.  i.  All  things 
fostiil  and  recent,  form  part  of  one  whole  system  of 
life,  and  were  created  ut  once  on  the  successive  dayi 
of  creation.  That  the  fossil  species  have  become  grad- 
ually extinct,  and  their  remains  buried  by  disturt* 
ances  <iccurring  from  the  first  ^L'abbe  Soignet,l'y#™'y- 
oni'e  de  la  liiblr,  Paris,  1*W). 

10.  P.  H.  Gossc  {Omphalos.  Lond.  l»o7).  The  theory 
of  this  writer  is  a  reproduction  of  Granville  Penn,  with 
a  dash  of  the  old,  arbitrary,  unti-geologic  notion  of 
the  creation  of  the  rocks,  w  ith  fossils  complete  as  they 
are.  He  affirms  a  principle  which  he  calls  the  law  of 
"  Itnchronism,"  in  virtue  of  which  the  strata  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  with  their  fosMl  flora  and  fauna, 
may  possibly  Udong  to  o  "  prochrotiic"  (i.  e.  to  an  un- 
real and  symbolical  or  typical)  development  uf  ibt 
mighty  plan  of  the  life  history  of  the  world. 

The  preceding  account,  though  it  is  only  a  very 
general  view  of  the  princi|-al  hypotheses  on  this  sub- 
ject,  yet  sufficiently  shows  how  the  minds  of  the 
frsme'rs  have  felt  the  power  of  the  sacred  writing*. 
They  have  done  homage,  unconsciously  in  many  in- 
stances, to  divine  truth,  by  acknowledging  the  neces- 
sity of  accordam-e  with  it,  however  widely  they  hive 
diverged  from  its  plain  teaching.  It  is  a  notalde  in- 
stance of  the  commanding  power  of  the  ScripturfS 
that  thus,  through  ages  of  ignorance  and  periods  of 
enlightenment,  they  should  still  have  been  the  pnle- 
star,  guiding  all  voyagers  in  their  pathless  track  to- 
wards the  unknown. 

11.  We  have  reserved  until  last,  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory,  tbt 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Crofton,  which  have  now  for  tome 
years  been  liefore  the  world  (originally  sketched  in 
Kitto's  Journal,  Jan.  1B60),  and  have  not  been  refuted 
by  any  philologer.  He  affirms  that,  apart  from  geo- 
logical considerations,  and  judging  from  analog}*  with 
Scripture  alone,  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  vol- 
time  renders  the  following  ten  propositions  crediUe. 

(1.)  That  the  absolute  age  of  our  earth  is  not  defined 
in  the  sacred  volume. 

('-'.)  That  there  may  have  been  a  long  interval  in 
duration  between  the  creation  of  ''the  heaven  and  the 
earth"  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  and  the  continuation  of  the  earth'*  history 
in  the  second  verse. 

(X)  That  the  term  "the  earth"  does  not  apply  nec- 
essarily, in  even-  instance,  to  the  w  hole  of  our  pUwt, 
but  sometimes  only  to  a  part  of  it. 

(1.)  That  the  state  of  the  earth.  descri!>ed  in  in* 
second  verse  as  "without  form  and  void,"  doe*  not 
necessarily  mean  matter  never  reduced  to  font,  awl 
order,  but  may  signify  matter  reduced  to  disorder, 
after  previous  organization  and  arrangement. 

(.">.>  That  the  "darkness"  "upon  the  face  of  tns 
deep,"  also  mentioned  in  the  second  verse,  is  not  neg- 
ative of  the  previous  existence  of  light,  but  may  have 
Itocn  only  a  temporary  one. 

(<"i.)  That  the  commencement  of  the  account  of  the 
first  six  davs'  creation  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  verse,  "And  God  said.  Let  there  be  ligbu 

(7. )  That  the  act  of  "  the  first  day"  does  not  neor*. 
sarilv  signify  the  creation  of  light,  but  mav  have  been 
onlv  the  calling  of  it  into  operation  upon  the  scene  « 
"darkness"  described  in  tbe  1 
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(8.)  That  the  calling  of  "the  light  Day"  and  "  the 
darkness  Night,"  with  the  declaration  that  '*  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  rir»t  day,'*  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  that  thU  wu  the  first  day,  ubsoluttlg 
speaking. 

(9.)  That  the  work  of  "the  second  day,"  mentioned 
in  the  sixth,  seventh, and  eighth  verses,  may  have  been 
only  an  operation  performed  upon  the  atmosphere  of 
our  earth. 

(10.)  That  the  work  of  "the  fourth  day,"  descrilied 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  verses,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were 
then  tirst  created  or  formed,  for  the  first  time,  from 
pre-existent  matter;  but  may  only  have  l»cen  that 
they  were  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  detail  of  the 
history  of  the  present  earth,  made  vMhlc  to  it,  and  j 
ordained  to  their  offices  with  respect  to  the  coming  hu- 
man creation  {(itnesis  and  Otology,  Lond.  1»62;  1'hila. 
lai,W). 

1 1 .  Omtrotersy  Ixtvrrn  Geologists  and  TAeologitms. —  I 
"The  kindred  sciences  of  geology  and  paleontology 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  in  existence  more  than 
eighty  years.    But  they  had  scarcely  l«gun  to  assume 
the  form  and  lineaments  of  sciences  when  that  jeal- 
ousy, w  hich  has  never  since  the  days  of  Galileo  ceased 
to  exist  to  borne  extent  lietween  the  religionist  and 
tlie  natural  philosopher,  l>egan  to  evince  itself.  The 
religionist  w..s  ularmed  l.y  rumors  that  the  rocks,  un- 
der the  searching  eye  of  the  geologist,  disclosed  a  state 
of  facta  which  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic 
deuil  of  the  manner  and  order  of  the  creation ;  and 
the  studies  of  the  geologists  were,  w  ithout  much  in- 
quiry, condemned  and  denounced,  in  no  very  measured 
terms  ns  destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  Scripture",  end  as  infidel  in  their  in- 
ception and  tendency.    On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
of  science  was  not  slow  in  retorting  that,  if  the  record 
of  Moses  wit  of  divine  origin,  it  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  development  of  fuels ;  and  that,  if  it 
could  not  liear  the  test  of  physical  truth,  it  must  give 
way,  even  though  it  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
treasury  of  inspiration  ;  for  that,  in  such  a  crisis,  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  with  w  hich  man  has  been  en- 
dowed for  his  guidance  must  prevail  against  mere 
matters  of  faith.    In  argument  the  man  of  science 
had  the  advantage,  hut  in  practice  he  erred  l.y  too  fre- 
quently assuming  geological  facts  and  Scripture  inter- 
pretation w  ithout  sufficient  inquiry,  and  so  contribu- 
ted, I  y  hastily  formed  conclusions,  to  pot  asunder  the 
word  tind  the  works  of  God.  which,  by  the  decrees  of 
Omniscience,  must  ever  be  joined  together. 

*'  The  contest,  in  its  early  stages,  was  carried  on  by 
those  religionists  who  construed  the  Mosaic  days  of 
the  creation  to  have  been  six  successive  natural  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  each,  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  our  glol>e  on  its  axis;  and  the  objection  of  the  ge- 
ologist was  founded  on  the  obvious  impossibility  or 
absurdity  that  the  world  could  have  been  stocked  with 
the  various  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  whose  re- 
main* have  been  found  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  the 
brief  period  of  the  six  natural  days  that  preceded  the 
birth  of  Adam.  The  evidence  was  incontrovertible 
that  for  untold  ages  before  that  event  generation  upon 
generation  of  extinct  animals  had  lived  and  died  upon 
the  earth. 

1.  "  To  meet  this  difficulty,  which  threatened  to  blot 
out  the  tir*t  page  of  the  Scriptures  from  inspired  rev- 
elation, and  which  was  obviously  subversive  of  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  a  host  of 
champions  arose,  who,  instead  of  examining  with  pa- 
tience and  testing  w  ith  care  the  alleged  facts  of  geol- 
Ogv,  recklessly  denied  their  existence,  or  sought  to 
explain  and  account  f> «r  them  on  wholly  inadequate, 
ami  in  many  instances  on  false  and  absurd  principles 
and  grounds.  Sonic  ascribed  the  existence  of  fossil 
remains  to  the  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah;  others  to 
what  was  termed  a  plastic  powxr  that  exL-tcd  as  one 


of  the  natural  laws  of  matter;  and  others,  again,  in- 
sisted that  the  various  systems  of  rocks  were  created 
by  the  liat  of  the  Almighty  with  the  fossil  remains  of 
animals  that  hud  never  lived,  and  of  plants  that  had 
never  grown,  imlteddud  in  them.  These  were  the  rea- 
sonings of  Granville  Penn,  Fkirholm,  Kirby,  Sharon 
Turner,  Gisbonie,  Taylor,  dean  Cockburn,  etc. ;  and 
of  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
progress  of  scientific  discovery  has  extinguished  their 
arguments,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Scripture  truth,  but  with  the  effect  of  establishing  it 
on  a  surer  basis. 

2.  "  Another  class  of  inquirers  sought  to  solve  tho 
difficulty  by  conceding  the  well-established  facta  of 
geology  and  the  geological  explanations  of  those  facts, 
but  suggesting  that  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  original  Hebrew  at  the  present  day  w  as  such  as 
to  preclude  all  certainty  of  a  right  interpretation  of  its 
meaning.  This  wi.s  the  position  of  Hahbage;  while 
Itodcn  1'owell  insisted  that  the  m.rrativc  of  the  crea- 
tion is  couched  in  the  language  of  mythic  poetry,  and 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  historical  detail  of  natural 
occurrences.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  arguments  so  injurious  in  their  tendencies 
to  the  cause  of  the  truth  and  integrity  of  the  Bible  no 
longer  exists;  for  the  precision  of  the  Mosaic  phrase- 
ology will  be  found  confirmed  by  every  step  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  development  of  the  truths  of  geology. 

3.  "At  an  early  period  of  this  controversy,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, whose  sagacious  mind  and  prudent  foresight 
comprehended  the  importance  of  this  issue  between 
the  facts  of  geology  and  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 

I  tures,  propounded  the  proposition  that  4  the  writings 
j  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe' — that 
I  after  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 
1  may  have  comprehended  any  interval  of  time  and  any 
extent  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  a  chaotic  period 
|  ensued,  w  hen  death  and  darkness  reigned  upon  our 
j  glol  c,  and  the  earth  became,  in  Scripture  language, 
'without  form  and  void,'  and  all  that  had  previously 
existed  was,  by  s(  me  catastrophe,  blotted  out,  and  a 
new  world  of  light  and  life  produced,  by  fiats  of  the 
Deity,  in  a  period  of  six  natural  days,  closing  w  ith 
the  birth  of  Adam ;  and  thus  the  world  which  now 
exists  was  cut  off  from  that  which  preceded  it  by  a 
period  of  black,  chaotic  disorder.    The  geologist  had 
thus  ample  room  for  the  existence  of  all  the  organisms 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  rocks  that  compose 
the  crust  of  the  ei.rth,  and  he  might  labor  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  and  order  of  geological  events 
without  endangering  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record  of 
the  creation." 

Against  this  view  Dr.  Conant  urges  several  objec- 
tions (Ilfvvrd  I'ersion  of  (lent  sis,  p.  xx),  the  force  of 
which,  however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  readily 
parried.  1.  1  he  sacred  writer  himself  gives  no  inti- 
mation of  such  un  interval.  Of  course  not,  since  its 
mention  forms  no  part  of  his  plan.  An  argumtntum  a 
siUntii>  is  wholly  invalid.  It  is  sufficient  if  a  space 
can  Ik>  found  in  point  of  fact.  2.  It  assumes  that  Mo- 
ses has  given  us  an  account  of  only  a  jtarl  of  tin*  crea- 
tive work.  But  no  one  claims  that  he  has  given  all 
the  details  of  creation,  or  even  a  complete  outline  of 
it.  His  object  was  merely  to  state  so  much  as  stands 
connected  with  human  history;  and  on  the  view  in 
question,  this  is  more  perfectly  done  than  by  any  other 
interpretation,  since  it  was  the  last  creative  stage  by 
which  the  earth  was  specially  fitted  for  man's  abode. 
3.  Science  shows  no  such  convnlsion  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding man's  introduction  on  the  earth.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  innumerable  series  of  such  cataclysms  are 
revealed  between  the  various  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  there  is  special  evidence  of  some  general 
ice-wave  almost  immediately  preceding  the  historic 
period,  in  the  phenomena  of  drift,  Ixtwldcrs,  and  stria- 
ted rocks,  all  of  which  are  everywhere  strewn  upon 
the  present  surface  of  the  globe.   4.  Six  extended  ere- 
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ativc  periods  allow  time  for  the  operation  of  second 
causes,  sun  h  as  Mere  obviously  ut  work  for  long  ages 
in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  whereas  six  mere  days 
would  be  no  more  called  for  than  a  single  instant, 
such  as  that  in  which  the  Almighty  liat  evoked  the 
primitive  matter  into  being.  Hut  we  are  not  compe- 
tent to  prescribe  what  would  be  a  worthy  process  for 
the  Creator,  and  this  objection  overlooks  the  moral 
signitlcance  of  these  we  /k-days  as  compared  with  the 
Sabbath.  Besides,  the  theory  in  question  u  fiords  equal 
scope  with  any  other  for  the  cycles  of  geogony,  geol- 
ogy, and  geontolozj',  while  it  bring*  the  inspired  nar- 
rative closer  to  man's  present  home,  with  his  animal 
and  vegetable  companions.  For  example,  on  the  op- 
posite view,  little  propriety  could  lie  made  out  of  the 
historical  statement.  Gen.  ii,  l'.i,  20:  "Now  Jehovah 
find  had  formed  from  the  ground  every  living  [thing] 
of  the  field,  and  every  bird  of  the  heavens,  and  brought 
[each]  to  the  man  to  see  what  he  would  call  it;  so 
[  that]  whatever  the  man  might  call  it  [as]  a  living 
creature,  that  [was]  its  nam*;  accordingly,  the  man 
called  names  to  all  the  cattle,  and  to  the  bird  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  every  living  [thing]  of  the  Held  ;  but 
for  the  man  [one]  did  not  tind  a  heljier  as  his  counter- 
part [(or  mate)  {.''  Surely  Adam  did  not  call  forth  in 
review  the  fossil  forms  of  long-extinct  species  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  he  must  have  done 
an  if  the  animated  tribes  just  spoken  of,  which  are  ob- 
viously the  game  with  those  of  the  sixth  demiurgic 
day,  were  those  of  the  geological  ages.  The  advocates 
of  a  literal  —although  not  local — creation  on  the  sixth 
day  are  at  liberty  to  apply  the  above-quoted  language 
to  an  inspection  of  merely  the  surrounding  creatures, 
or  those  inhabiting  the  garden  of  Eden  along  with 
Adam,  as  specimens  of  the  various  races  roaming  the 
earth — as  in  the  case  of  the  animals  assembled  from 
his  own  ncightiorhood  by  Noah  into  the  ark  [see  Del- 
uge]; for  their  interpretation  gradually  narrows  down 
the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  to  man's  special 
accommodation  ;  but  this  symbolical  th  Miry,  being 
throughout  of  cosmopolitan  extent,  requires  all  its 
terms  to  be  taken  in  their  most  universal  application. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  it  should  not  lie  con- 
tent with  the  creation  of  a  single  human  pair,  and 
their  location  in  a  particular  spot;  but  it  really  favors 
the  modern  skeptical  demand  for  an  aUirigiually  wide- 
Spread  humanity  in  various  independent  centres  of  or- 
igin.   See  Adam. 

The  objections  of  Kalisch  (Commentary  on  Genesu, 
p.  48  sq.),  who  concludes  that,  "  with  regard  to  astron- 
omy and  geology,  the  Biblical  records  are,  in  many 
essential  points,  utterly  and  irreconcilably  at  variance 
with  the  established  results  of  modern  researches"  (p. 
52),  are  as  follows :  (1.)  That  the  connecting  1,  tmd,  of 
ver.  2,  "expresses  immediate  sequence."  So  little 
force  is  there,  in  this  as  an  absolute  or  universal  re- 
mark, that  the  connection  in  question  occasionally  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  a  book  (Exod.  i,  1 ;  1  Kings 
it  1 ;  Ezra  i,  1)  or  even  an  isolated  epistle  (2  Kings  v, 
<>;  x,  2).  See  Gescnius,  Tkemurnt,  p.  305,  b.  (2.) 
Exod.  xx,  11.  "For  in  *ix  tin/*  the  l>ord  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  etc.,  so  far  from  l*ing  "  in  di- 
rect opposition"  to  this  view,  is  in  exact  agreement 
with  it,  since  that  expression,  which  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  summary  statement  in  (Jen.  ii.  1,  contains 
not  one  syllable  concerning  the  cr&ttion  (it  is  nir 
there,  not  HfZ,  as  in  Gen.  i,  11  of  matter.  The  for- 
mula "  heavens  and  earth"  in  (Jen.  i,  1  denotes  the 
Uniterm,  as  its  absolute  position  there  shows ;  whereas 
in  Exod.  xx,  11  it  merely  designates  the  sky  and  the 
land  as  subdivisions  of  our  planet,  in  distinction  from 
the  sea,  which  is  immediately  added  to  embrace  the 
whole.  (3.)  In  Matt,  xix,  4  man  is  said  to  have 
been  created  '  in  the  beginning  ;'  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day  was  therefore  Mievcd  to  be  coeval  with  the  time 
specified  in  the  first  verse."    This  is  a  piece  of  reason- 


ing which  refutes  itself.  (4.)  "The  earth  could  not 
have  been  termed  '  dreary  and  empty'  if  it  [hadj  teem- 
ed with  life  and  vegetation  long  before."  Certainly 
it  could  if  this  life  and  vegetation  had  been  destroyed, 
as  we  suppose.  (5.)  For  the  same  reason,  the  argu- 
ment cited  by  the  same  author  (p.  45)  from  Hugh 
Miller  (Testitntmy  of  the  Rock*,  p.  121,  122)  is  inappo- 
site here,  that  "  for  many  ages  ere  man  was  ushered 
into  Iwing  not  a  few  of  [the  species  of]  his  humble 
content |H»raries  of  the  fields  and  woods  enjoyed  life  in 
tbeir  present  haunts,  and  that  for  thousands  of  years 
previous  to  thrir  appearance  many  of  the  existing 
[species  of]  mollusks  were  in  our  seas ;"  for  these  spe- 
cies may  very  readily  have  been  recrtated.  on  the  the- 
ory we  are  now  advocating,  even  if  they  had  been  ex- 
terminated just  l»cfore  tho  period  of  man— which,  how- 
ever, does  not  necessarily  follow,  for  their  germs  may- 
have  survived  the  cataclysm  supposed. 

The  objections  which  Dr.  Taylcr  Ixwis  urges  against 
this  "chasm  theory,"  as  he  styles  it,  and  which  he 
regards  as  "  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  mo*t  un- 
satisfactory" of  all  the  proposed  solutions,  are  still  less 
forcible  (Lange's  Commentary  on  Genesis,  p.  ItiT):  1. 
The  incongruity  between  the  events  spoken  of  before 
and  after  the  chasm.  But  on  this  theory  there  is  no 
direct  connection.  2.  Want  of  natural  or  moral  rea- 
sons for  the  alleged  catastrophe.  But  no  catastrophe 
in  stated  in  the  narrative;  it  is  only  an  inference  of 
modern  times.  8.  The  theory  is  evidently  brought  iu 
as  an  escape  from  geological  difficulties.  That  is  little 
against  it,  for  all  the  modern  explanations  arc  but  in- 
genious devices  to  meet  some  speculative  view,  except 
the  bald  one  that  holds  to  the  literal  creation  of  tho 
universe  in  six  periods  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  under  consideration 
simply  allows  Moses  to  say  nothing  about  matters  w  ith 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  We  protest  against  mak- 
ing him  wise  in  all  the  modern  scientific  ratiocinations. 
4.  It  tm.krs  tho  "heavens'*  of  ver.  1  different  from 
those  of  ver.  8.  This  is  true  only  as  to  the  e-rt>ntion 
of  the  term,  which  the  different  character  of  the  two 
contexts  requires  us  to  vary.  Does  any  reasonable 
interpreter  suppose  the  mere  $ky  alone  to  be  meant  in 
ver.  1,  ns  in  ver.  X  ?  5.  The  connecting  %  "  and,"  docs 
not  admit  "so  sharp  and  remote  a  severance"  in  the 
history.  We  may  reply  that  there  was  no  wide  gap 
in  the  imagination  of  the  writer;  it  exists  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  modem  savant.  But,  supposing  that  Mo- 
ses did  know  all  about  the  period  thus  ignored  by  him, 
every  Bible  reader  is  aware  how  often  such  gn[«s  are 
silently  bridged  by  the  conjunction  in  question,  which 
might  almost  In-  described  as  a  "disjunctive"  rather 
than  a  copulative.  The  erudite  objector  himself  can- 
didly admits  (p.  130)  that  such  minute  grammatical 
|ioints  as  the  tense  of  the  verb  nr^H,  "was,"  instead 
of  "np^,  as  well  as  the  question  whether  the  first  day 
is  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  the  "  beginning,"  are  in- 
conclusive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacred  text  itfelf  discloses 
several  positive  indications  of  such  a  hiatus  as  we  have 
supposed  between  verse  1  and  2  of  Gen.  i.  CI)  The 
term  "  beginning"  implies  a  sequel  or  later  stage  of 
creation,  especially  as  it  stands  in  so  emphatic  a  posi. 
tion  and  absolute  a  form.  (2)  The  act  here  designated 
by  the  word  *'  created"  is  not  a  general  one,  of  which 
the  details  follow,  but  one  totally  distinct  in  kind  from 
them,  namely,  the  aboriffinntion  of  matter  itself:  hence 
it  is  not  used  again  until  the  bringing  into  existence 
of  animal  life  is  specified.  (3)  Accordingly,  the  phrase 
•'heavens  and  earth,"  although  expressive  of  the  uni- 
verse, does  not  mean  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  worlds 
as  such,  or  as  now  extant,  but  merely  their  element- 
ary state  or  materials.    This  will  be  disputed  by  few 

it  thus,  i 

long  interval  must  have  elapsed 
dial  state  of  matter,  and  its 


if  any  interpreters.    But  thus,  under  any  theory,  a 
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zation  into  the  moat  rudimentary  forms  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  apply  the  statements  of  the  succeeding 
verse.  (4)  For  "the  earth"  is  there  »{H>ken  of  sepa- 
rately as  at  least  a  segregated  glolic.  and  special  prom- 
inence  U  given  to  it  by  its  emphatic  position  in  the 
sentence,  as  well  as  by  the  strung  disjunctive  accent 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Masontes,  whereas  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  their  present  order  is 
not  spoken  of  till  a  much  Liter  point — a  fact  utterly  ' 
irreconcilable  with  the  view  that  makes  the  latter 
phenomena  coincide  with  their  astronomical  produc- 
tion. (5)  The  force  of  the  substantive  verb  nr*!t, 
"  was,"  which,  as  being  ejprrued  in  ver.  2,  is  not  the 
simple  copula,  adds  intensity  to  tbis  distinction  of  the 
terrene  from  the  aerial  sphere,  and  shows  that  the 
writer  has  descended  from  the  universal  creation  to 
our  own  planet  as  the  immediate  abode  of  man.  Now,  ! 
although  the  verb  in  question  ought  not  perhaps,  with  | 
some,  be  rendered  became,  remain*'!,  etc.,  yet  as  the 
equivalent  of  i'lrdj^ui,  in  distinction  from  n'fti,  it  cer- 
tainly serves  to  point  out  a  particular  condition  of  the 
earth  at  a  definite  stage  of  it*  history  as  an  actual 
ecmt  in  contrast  with  it*  later  and  prior  state ;  q.  d. 
"The  tarik,  however,  still  existed  a»."  etc.  (6)  The 
peculiar  phrase  employed  to  describe  the  condition  in 
question  Is  even  more  conclusive  of  this  interpreta- 
tion ;  for  not  only  is  this  not  an  adjective,  which  would 
have  expressed  simple  quality,  but  the  nouns  Tin 
literally  muteness  ami  desolation,  or  emptiness 
and  vacuity  (for  both  these  Ideas  are  implied,  and  the 
two  words  are  almost  synonymous),  used  su|>erlatively 
by  way  of  reiterated  asseveration,  are  U>th  expressive 
of  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  fact,  the  result  of 
an  hi  tire  cause,  and  not  a  mere  continuance  of  disor- 
der or  the  absence  of  organic  principles,  q.  d.  "  wreck 
and  ruin"  (compare  Isa.  xxxiv,  11.  '•  He  shall  stretch 
out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion  [r."*n«],  and  the  stones 
of  emptiness  [hvhn],"  speaking  of  the  complete  demo- 
lition of  a  city).  (7)  The  same  picture  of  devastation 
is  contained  in  the  parallel  terms  Cinri,  ahyst,  and 
ET2n~",:B,  surface  of  the  water;  by  which  the  face  of 
the  glol*)  (not  its  interior)  is  representee!  as  a  vast  and 
billowv  sea,  just  such  as  an  arctic  deluge  or  a  sudden- 
ly melted  mer  de  glace  would  exhibit.  (**)  Finally, 
the  brood'nn  (rEH"i^3)  of  the  divine  Spirit  over  this 
dark  and  turbid  nest  (not  chaotic  world-egg)  does  not 
exclude  all  previous  creative  or  reductive  energy,  but 
r  itber  implies  the  already  fecundated  germ  or  organ- 
ized embryo,  which  only  needed  incubation  to  bring 
it  to  perfection  and  manifestation.  The  temina  rerum 
survived  the  extinction  of  the  parent  races,  and  a 
fre«h  brood  was  to  rrpopnlate  the  globe,  trr  perhaps 
the  figure  may  still  better  I*  interpreted  of  the  fledg- 
ling earth,  chilled  and  stnnned  by  the  recent  catastro- 
phe, nestling  for  warmth  and  protection  beneath  the 
genial  wini^i  of  its  Creator,  to  gather  new  vigor  for  the 
final  essay  at  independent  life  and  action. 

4.  "  Dr.  Pre  Smith,  in  his  (ieology  and  Scripture, 
suggested  that  the  chaotic  period  had  been  confined 
and  limited  to  one  particular  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  viz.  that  part/which  God  was  adapting  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  mart  and  the  animals  connected  with 
him.  This  section  of  the  earth  he  designates  as  'a 
part  of  Asia  lying  l>etween  the  Caucasian  range,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Tartary  on  the  north,  the  Persian 
and  Indian  seas  on  the  south,  and  the  mountain  ridges 
which  run,  at  considerable  distances,  on  the  eastern 
and  western  flanks;'  and  he  suggest*  that  this  region 
was  brought  by  atmospheric  and  geological  causes  into 
a  condition  of  superficial  ruin,  or  some  kind  of  general 
disorder.  This  theory  left  to  the  geoloirist  his  unbro- 
ken series  of  plants  and  animals  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  this  particular  locality. 
But  the  explanation  was  never  received  with  favor, 
and  was  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  language  of. 


Scripture,  Inasmuch  as  the  term  'the  earth,'  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  '  the  earth'  that 
is,  in  the  next  verse,  described  as  4  without  form  and 
void,'  cannot  be  more  restricted  in  its  meaning  and 
extent."  This  theory,  however,  is  maintained  by  one 
of  the  latest  expositors  of  this  portion  of  Scripture 
(Murphy,  Commentary  on  Ctnesis,  ad  loc.). 

5.  Another  scheme  of  reconciliation  of  Scripture  and 
geology  has  for  its  foundation  the  assumption  that  the 
Mosaic  days  designate  periods  of  vast  and  undefined 
extent— that  the  six  days  of  creation  portray  six  long 
periods  of  time,  which  commenced  with  "the  l»egin- 
ning,"  ami  have  succeeded  each  other  from  thence 
through  the  various  scenes  depicted  by  Moses,  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  creation  of  man ;  and  that  the 
seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested  from  his  work  of 
creation,  is  still  current.  Against  such  a  construction 
of  the  word  "day"  in  the  Mosaic  record,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  who  was  one  of  the  advocates  for  the  natural-day 
interpretation,  asserts  that  "there  is  no  sound  critic- 
al or  theological  objection  ;"  an  admission,  however, 
which  there  is  abundant  teason  to  dispute.    See  Day. 

"Long  before  the  question  had  assumed  the  impor- 
tance  and  interest  which  the  discoveries  of  geology 
have  given  to  it,  many  well-informed  philologists  ad- 
vocated the  opinion  that  the  Mosaic  days  were  periods 
of  long  duration.  Among  the  Jews,  Joscphus  and 
Philo,  and  of  Christians,  Winston,  Des  Cartes,  and  De 
Luc,  have  so  expressed  themselves ;  while  of  those 
who  have  written  with  full  knowledge  of  geological 
facts,  we  have  Cuvier.  Parkinson,  .Jameson,  Silliman, 
and  Hugh  Miller— all  of  them  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  Mosaic  days  of  creation  were  successive  periods 
of  long  duration."  Nevertheless,  in  a  hermeneutical 
point  of  view,  this  theory  is  open  to  the  gravest  objec- 
tions.   See  Cosmoooxy,  Mosaic. 

The  statement  of  Prof.  Taylcr  Lewis  is  perhaps  the 
most  finished  form  of  this  fashionable  theorizing,  name- 
ly, that,  as  St.  Aujra.'tine  expresses  it,  "common  solar 
days  are  mere  ricissitvdinrs  nrli,  mere  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  Itodies,  and  not  tptttia  mora- 
rum,  or  evolutions  in  nature  belonging  to  a  higher  chro- 
nology, and  marking  their  epochs  by  a  law  of  inward 
change  instead  of  incidental  outward  measurements. 
....  This  is  not  a  metaphorical,  but  the  real  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word  'day'  —  the  most  renl  and 
proper,  the  original  sense,  in  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains the  essential  idea  of  cyclicity  or  rounded  perio- 
dicity, or  self-completed  time,  without  any  of  the  mere 
accidents  that  belong  to  the  outwardly  measured  :-olar 

or  planetary  epochs,  lie  they  longer  or  shorter  

Wonderful  things  arc  told  out  of  the  common,  use  of 
language,  and  therefore  common  terms  are  to  be  b:ken 
in  their  widest  compass,  and  in  their  essential  instead 
of  their  accidental  idea.  ...  No  better  term  could  be 
used  for  the  creative  mortr,  pauses,  or  successive  nat- 
ttra,  as  Augustine  styles  them ;  and  so  no  better  words 
than  'evening'  and  'morning'  could  l>e  used  for  the 
antithetical  vicissitudes  through  which  these  succes- 
sions were  introduced"  (Langn's  t.'mesis,  p.  131).  This 
appears  to  us  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  whole 
question  in  debate,  and  that  in  a  form  so  nearly  akin 
to  pure  transcendent!  dism  as  to  be  Iteyond  the  reach  of 
sober  criticism.  Its  acceptance  or  rejection  will  de- 
pend upon  the  subjective  condition  of  the  inquirer's 
own  mind.  But  this  interpretation,  whether  true  or 
false,  does  not,  in  fact,  at  all  touch  the  real  difficulty  be- 
tween the  geologists  and  Moses;  it  rather  occasions 
that  difficulty,  for  it  essentially  identifies  the  creative 
a?ras  of  the  two  schemes.  Now  the  discrepancy  in 
question,  as  we  shall  see,  relates  not  so  much  to  the 
absolute  or  comparative  length  of  the  several  creative 
processes,  as  to  their  relative  order  and  character. 
These  are  unmistakably  fixed  in  the  most  marked  and 
indelible  characters  in  the  respective  records  of  geol- 
ogy and  Genesis,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  theory  in 
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question,  they  altogether  fail  to  tally.  However  in- 
definite an  extension,  therefore,  we  may  give  to  the 
word  "  day"  in  the  sacred  narrative,  this  will  avail  lit- 
tle so  long  as  the  successive  events  themselves*  so 
widely  differ  from  those  of  the  scientific  system.  More- 
over, the  creations  of  the  geological  world  overlap 
each  other,  and  vary  in  their  relative  position  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  whereas  those  of  the  Biblical  cosmog- 
ony are  strictly  consecutive  and  universal. 

Similar  objections  apply  to  an  ingenious  theory  of 
Prof.  S.  1).  Hillman  (in  the  Meth.  Uuar.  her.  Oct.  1868), 
who,  while  admirably  defending  the  "  nebular  hypoth- 
esis," proposes  to  identify  the  days  of  creation  with  as- 
tronomical lonis.  He  leaves  no  room  for  the  alterna- 
tions of  *•  evening  and  morning." 

"The  consistency  or  harmony  of  these  two  records 
of  the  creation — that  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  geologist 
— has,  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  interpretation 
of  the  word  'day,'  been  attempted  to  l»e  traced  and 
vindicated  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  in  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  him  to  the  'Youiu  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion' in  the  year  1855,  and  afterwards  republished  in 
The  Testimony  of  the  lit*  la,  and  also  by  Dr.  M'Caus- 
land  in  his  Setmms  in  S'.onet.  The  former  sought  to 
show  the  consistency  between  the  facts  of  geology  and 
the  events  recorded  by  Moses  as  having  occurred  on 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  or  periods  of  creation, 
stating  that,  as  a  geologist,  he  was  only  called  on  to 
account  for  those  three  of  the  six  days  or  periods,  in- 
asmuch as  geological  systems  and  formations  regard 
the  remains  of  the  three  great  periods  of  plants,  rep- 
tiles, and  mammals,  and  those  only;  and  'thiit  of  the 
period  during  which  light  was  created — of  the  period 
during  which  a  firmament  was  made  to  separate  the 
waters  from  the  waters — or  of  the  period  during  which 
the  two  great  lights  of  the  earth,  with  the  other  heav- 
enly l>odies,  became  visible  from  the  earth's  surface, 
we  need  expect  to  find  no  record  in  the  rocks.'  Hut 
the  author  of  the  latter  work  (8<  rmtms  in  Stones)  has 
undertaken  further  to  show  thut  geology  confirms  and 
establishes  the  truth  of  every  statement  in  the  record 
of  Moses,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  creation  of 
man — the  original  state  of  the  glolie  'without  form 
and  void' — the  first  dawn  of  light — the  formation  of 
the  firmament,  and  the  separation  of  the  waters  below 
from  the  waters  above  it— and  the  first  appearance  of 
the  sun.  moon,  and  stars  on  the  fourth  day,  intermedi- 
ate between  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  world  on  the 
third,  and  the  creation  of  the  creeping  things  and  birds 
on  the  fifth  day."  But  neither  of  these  writers,  how- 
ever acute  and  accurate  in  matters  of  natural  science, 
was  competent  to  appreciate  the  philological  and  exc- 
getiral  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  hence  both  h  ive 
palpibly  w  arped  the  statements  of  the  sacred  text  into 
a  forcible  conformity  to  their  geological  prepossession*. 
The  many  and  striking  discrepancies  will  appear  in 
the  following  discussion  of  the  facts  of  geology  in  de- 
tail.   See  section  iv. 

The  only  objection  which  even  these  geologists  have 
deemed  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  above  explanation 
of  l>r.  Chalmers  is  that  geology  (in  their  view)  fur- 
nishes no  evidence  of  such  a  sudden  and  total  hrenk  in 
the  order  of  creation  immediately  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
maintain  this  argument  in  the  face  of  the  two  well- 
known  facts,  that  no  remains  of  the  present  races  of  an- 
imals or  vegetable*  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  Wiliferotis 
rocks  (at  least  none  in  those  below  the  "  tertiary"),  and 
that  none  of  the  fossil  species  are  now  extant  upon  the 
globe.  The  few  exceptions  claimed  to  these  rules  an? 
too  trifling  and  doubtful  to  affect  their  validity  (these 
are.  strongly  adduced  by  Lyell,  And'/,  of  M>m,  Lond. 
and  N.  Y.  inti:! ;  «  careful  svnopsis  mav  lie  found  in 
Brace's  Race*  of  the  Old  World,  N\  Y.  ls«3,  ch.  xxxii ; 
comp.  firit.  ami  for.  h'.v  m.  Rt-r.  Oct.  l*f.l  ;  Meth.  Qitar. 
Rev.  Jan.  18GT),  and  the  cases  of  striking  resemblance 
may  be  referred  to  the  maintenance  of  analogous  types 


of  being  in  each  fresh  creation.  Indeed,  the  universal 
presence  of  ''drift,"  and  the  strife,  everywhere  found 
upon  rocks  at  the  surface,  seem  to  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  some  grand  cataclysm  cloning  the  p re-Adam- 
ite period  with  universal  wreck,  which  the  flippant  as- 
sertions of  seme  modem  writers  cannot  gainsay.  Sev- 
eral of  the  recently  discovered  cases  of  human  remains 
or  art,  covered  by  deposits  computed  to  be  of  imniens*» 
a  *e,  arc  examined  by  an  expert  in  the  Meth.  Quarterif 
Review  for  Oct.  1P65,  and  the  preposterous  conclusions 
derived  from  them  by  Lyell  and  others  fully  exploded. 
The  well-known  rate  of  the  growth  of  deltas  at  the  al- 
luvial mouths  of  all  great  rivers  proves  that  they  be- 
gan their  course  not  over  six  thousand  years  ago. 
Prof.  Jewell,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Reri<  ir  for 
Jan.  1HJ9,  carefully  examines  all  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries alleged  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  man  under 
the  five  heads:  "1.  L/icuttr,ne  hal'ilati>>n*  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe ;  2. '  hjocLen~middings'  or  Kitch- 
en n-fusc-heaps  of  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  3.  Deltas,  as 
those  of  the  Nile,  I'o,  Ganges,  and  Mississippi ;  4.  Care 
depoitiU,  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  5.  Remain*  [of 
human  bones  and  other  objects]  found  in  the  peat, 
clay,  and  gravel-beds  and  tcrrace-formutions  of  vari- 
ous" parts  of  the  world."  He  then  sums  up  the  prop- 
er scientific  conclusions  from  these  geological  data 
thus : 

il  )  Man  and  the  mammoth  In  some  parte  of  the  globe  were 
contemporaneous. 

(2.)  Instead  of  carrying  man  back  to  the  period  assigned  to 
the  mammoth  and  other  great  extloct  pachyderms,  we  hit  in- 
quired rather  to  bring  the  mniiimoth  down  to  the  peiiod  of 
num. 

(3.)  We  may  snfrly  ray  that  the  facts  elicited  not  only  show 
thnt  those  deponHs  in  which  remain*  of  man  have  been  foonl 
man  have  been  formed  within  the  idx  thousand  yiarn  of  his- 
torical chronology,  but  that  III  all  probability  »uch  tea*  0,4 
case. 

(4.)  The  knowledge  we  yet  have  of  the  dynamical  geology 
of  the  various  sup  rficlal  formation*  from  tlie  "  pleislKf  ne" 
upward,  in  not  ifinh  as  to  enable  i»  to  reach  trustworthy  con- 
elusions  with  regard  to  past  time. 

in.)  (•eologirnl  changes  have  taken  place  In  the  paat  with  a 
rapidity  seldom  if  ever  witnessed  at  present. 

6.  In  view  of  all  the  difficulties,  some  interpreters  in 
despair  abandon  nil  attempt  nt  reconcilement  !>ctween 
the  Mosaic  record  and  scientific  findings,  e.  g.  Kalisch, 
as  above,  and  in  general  the  whole  Rationalistic  school. 
Even  Quarry  (Genesis  and  it*  Authorship,  Ixmd.  18«6 
chap,  i),  while  acutely  ami  forcibly  showing  the  un 
tenablcness  of  the  adjustments  proposed  in  favor  of 
the  geological  schemes,  is  not  content  with  pronounc- 
ing the  effort  prematu  e,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  sU«te 
of  th»  sciences  involved,  but  proceeds  to  lay  down  the 
axiom  thut  we  must  '"give  tip  looking  for  physical 
truth  where  moral  truth  alone  is  to  lie  expected."  But 
surely  this  is  not  simply  a  case  where  the  phenomenal 
theory  of  interpretation  is  competent  to  explain  the 
whole  discrepancy— applicable  as  that  principle  was 
seen  to  Iks  to  much  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Mosaic 
account  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(//exasmeron,  in  Opp.  Greg.  Nys.,  where  the  opticid  ex- 
planation is  advocated) ;  for  as  Moses  is  expressly 
writing  on  the  subject  of  creation,  a  just  exegesis  de- 
mands that  his  statements— so  fer  as  they  are  parallel 
—must  tally  w  ith  all  later  discoveries  and  conclusions. 

See  1 1  K  K  M  K  X  K  I  T  U~H. 

Mr.  Quarry  (Genesis,  p.  17  sq.)  adduces  the  follow- 
ing alleged  discrepancies  as  evidence  of  the  non-his- 
torical character  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  i,  ii :  (1.) 
The  apparently  simultaneous  creation  of  both  "  the 
heavens  and  the  earth"  in  the  beginning,  whereas  the 
firmament,  the  celestial  l»odies  at  least,  are  represented 
as  being  formed  in  detail  at  a  latpr  day.  But  if,  as  we 
hold,  the  first  verse  merely  declares  the  calling  into 
existence  of  the  primordial  matter  or  elements,  not  only 
does  all  repetition  vanish,  but  the  distinction  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  between  creation  proper  and 
progressive  development  is  duly  observed.    Our  cx« 
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planation  likewise  dissipates  hi*  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  term  "  days"  before  the  creation  of  the  sun.  (2.) 
He  alleges  that  the  numeral  "inst,  one,  being  here  anar- 
throus, cannot  properly  be  rendered  *'  first"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  eve-morn  of  c  cation,  in  the 
sense  of  the  order  of  time.  But  certainly  it  can  have 
no  other  meaning  when  followed  in  the  same  series  by 
the  other  undoubted  oidinals  "second,"  "third,"  etc. 
That  the  *ixth  day  alone  has  the  article  is  due  to  its 
emphasis  as  the  concluding  one  of  the  working  week. 
(8.)  The  correlation  between  the  two  triads  of  works — 
"  the  luminaries  of  the  fourth  day  corresponding  to  the 
light  of  the  first,  the  fishes  and  birds  of  the  fifth  to  the 
waters  and  the  firmament  of  the  second,  and  the  ter- 
restrial animals  of  the  sixth  to  the  dry  land  of  Uie 
third"  —  constitutes  no  valid  argument  against  the 
matter-of-fact  character  of  the  representation  ;  for  these 
are  merely  signs  of  the  progress  and  harmony  observ- 
able in  all  God's  plan*,  and  a  special  coincidence  aris- 
ing in  this  case  from  the  necessarily  gradual  prepara- 
tion of  the  globe  for  its  varied  classes  of  tenant*.  The 
assumptions  that  birds  are  impliedly  represented  as 
being  produced  from  the  air,  that  the  creatures  were 
all  brought  before  Adam  immediately  upon  their  crea- 
tion, and  that  the  woman  was  formed  on  a  different 
day  from  the  man,  are  all  gratuitous  and  erroneous, 
as  is  likewise  the  supposition  that  the  absence  of  veg- 
etation iu  chap,  ii,  b  was  absolute  and  universal,  in- 
stead of  referring  to  a  mere  spontaneous  growth,  and 
that  in  Eden  simply. 

III.  Geo/vyical  Formations. — "The  crust  of  the  earth 
is  composed  of  rocks,  which  have  been  formed,  some 
by  the  action  of  fi;e,  such  as  granite,  lusalt.  porphyry, 
and  greenstone,  which  are  termed  Igneous  ro«  ks.'aiid 
some  by  sedimentary  de|>osit  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
such  as  sandstone,  limestone,  shale,  etc.,  which  are 
known  as  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks.  Igneous  rocks 
were  first  formed ;  and  on  these,  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  long  ages  of  our  planet's  existence,  were 
deposited  the  many  successive  layers  of  sedimentary 
stratilied  rocks,  in  which  arc  found  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  animal*  and  plants  that  were  in  existence 
during  the  several  periods  of  deposition.  1  hesc  lay- 
ers of  locks  have  Iwen  frequently  and  extensively, 
throughout  these  a?ra*  of  their  formation,  broken  up 
and  distorted  by  volcanic  action,  and  the  protrusion  of 
igneous  rocks  from  beneath,  upwards,  and  through 
them;  and  by  these  the  mountain  ranges,  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  have  Isyen  elevated,  and  those  diversities 
of  land  and  sea  which  the  face  of  our  planet  presents, 
have  lieen  formed."  We  shall  continue,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevalent  theory,  to  characterise  the  liasis 
rocks,  L  e.  granite,  and  its  unstratitied  conveners,  as 
ignntu-i,  although  recent  investigations  tend  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they,  us  well  as  the  superincuml*nt  anima- 
ted scries,  are  the  result  of  the  disintegrations,  decom- 
positions, and  fresh  combinations  of  aqueous  agency. 

"The  first  aspect  of  the  globe  whirl,  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  cosniogonist  have  enabled  us  to  realize, 
present  to  view  u  viscid  igneous  liall  revolving  on  its 
nxis,  and  wheeling  its  annual  course  around  the  sun, 
its  centre  of  attraction.  Its  present  id  bite  spheroid- 
ical form,  flattened  at  the  poles  and  elevated  at  the 
equator,  is  the  exact  form  that  a  liquid  sphere  of  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  axis  in 
twenty-four  hours,  would  assume:  and  the  still  pre- 
vailing central  heat,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  iu  mines  from 
the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  earth'*  centre,  re- 
veals the  igneous  origin  of  the  mass.  The  gradual 
cooling  down  of  this  lien-  sphere,  by  radiation  into 
space,  would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  gran- 
ite or  some  other  igneous  rock  on  the  surface;  and  as 
the  cooling  progressed,  the  gases  which  are  the  constit- 
uents of  water,  and  which  arc  kept  asunder  by  intense 
,  would  naturally  combine,  and  thus  the  crust,  in 
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process  of  time,  would  be  covered  with  an  ocean.  Th  os 
we  have  all  the  elements  requisite  for  the  production 
of  the  first  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  which  were 
formed  out  of  the  disturbed  particles  or  detritus  of  tbo 
igneous  crust  at  the  Ix>ttom  of  the  waters  which  encir- 
cled the  glols*.  The  lowest  of  our  sedimentary  rocks, 
gneiss  and  mica  schist,  which  rest  on  the  primordial 
granite,  or  some  other  rock  of  igneous  origin,  are  found, 
on  inspection,  to  lie  composed  of  the  debris  or  broken 
particles  of  granite,  and  so  far  the  foregoing  theory  of 
their  origin  is  confirmed.  This  series  of  rocks  has 
been  styled  'metamorphic,'  from  the  great  change  that 
has  been  wrought  in  their  structure  By  the  action  of 
the  intense  heat  to  which,  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion, they  must  have  been  exposed,  and  by  which  thev 
have  been  partially  crystallized,  and  their  lines  of 
stratification  obliterated.  They  form  a  portion  of  that 
vast  pile  of  the  bottom  rocks  which  have  been  termed 
'the  Cambrian,' and  which  have  been  calculated  to  bo 
25,000  feet,  or  nearly  five  miles,  in  depth  or  thickness. 

"Throughout  the  long  ages  occupied  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  sediment  of  which  these  bottom 
rocks  are  composed,  the  temperature  of  the  globe  must 
have  been  very  high,  though  gradually  becoming  more 
cool;  and  the  traces  of  animal  life  in  them  are  ex- 
tremely rare  and  difficult  to  detect  and  identify.  The 
scanty  fossil  remains  which  have  been  discovered  by 
the  industry  and  research  of  the  geologist,  reveal  no 
type  of  animal  life  of  a  higher  order  than  the  zoophyte 
(a  creature  partly  of  animal  and  partly  of  a  vegetable 
nature),  annelids,  or  sea-worms,  ami  bivalve  mollusks 
— all  of  them  marine  creatures  devoid  of  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing;  and  with  them  have  been  found 
traces  of  fueoids  or  sea-weeds,  but  no  laud  vegetation. 
In  fact,  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  organic  matter 
in  these  rocks  indicates  a  beginning  of  life  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  and  a  beginning  of  life  in  the  low- 
est and  most  humble  of  its  forms. 

"The  long  a>ra  of  the  Cambrian  formation  was  suc- 
ceeded by  i.notberas  extensive. during  which  the  rocks 
which  have  been  denominated  'the  Silurian'  were  fi  nn- 
cd,  by  sedimentary  deposits,  to  the  depth  (as  some  es- 
timate) of  30, <  00 "feet.  The  fossil  remains  of  animals 
throughout  this  formation  are  abundant,  and  disclose 
the  zoology  of  the  n?ra  to  have  been  confined  to  sub- 
marine invertebrates,  zoophytes,  mollusks,  and  crus- 
taceans; and  no  vertebrate  animal  appear*  until  the 
close  of  the  a»ra,  when  the  remains  of  fishes  are  found 
in  the  beds  which  lie  immediately  at  the  top  of  the 
Silurian  formation.  Li^ht  to  some  extent  must  have 
pervaded  the  earth  during  this  period  ;  for  many  of  the 
mollusks,  and  all  of  the  crustaceans,  were  furnished 
with  eyes,  some  of  them,  ns  in  the  instance  of  the  tri- 
lobite,  of  a  peculiarly  elalxiratc  and  perfect  structure. 
It  appears  to  lie  a  law  of  nature,  that  animals  whose 
entire  existence  is  passed  in  darkness  are  either  wholly 
devoid  of  the  organs  of  sight,  or,  if  rudimentary  eyes 
are  discoverable,  they  are  useless  for  the  pur|rf>ses  of 
vision,  as  exemplified  in  the  animals  of  all  orders,  from 
the  mollusk  to  the  mammals,  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  caverns  of  lllyria,  in  the  caverns  of  South 
America,  mentioned  by  Humlioldt,  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  in  deep  wells,  ami  in  depths  of  the 
sea  where  no  ray  of  light  can  |»cnetrate. 

"Tbo  system  that  succeeded  the  Silurian  was  tin  t 
in  which  the  Devonian  or  Old-h'ed-hnndstone  rotki 
were  formed  ;  and  all  geologist*  c«  ncur  in  stating  thtt 
the  position  in  which  these  rocks  are  found  indicates 
that  the  (era  was  ushered  in  by  violent  com  mot  on*, 
during  which  most  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
in  the  world  were  thrown  up.  The  fossil  remains  of 
this  era,  during  which  sedimentary  rocks,  calculated 
to  be  altout  lo,(KKi  feet  in  thickness,  were  formed,  pre- 
sent to  our  view,  in  addition  to  the  previous  existing 
order*  of  animals,  vertebrate  fish  of  the  I'laroid  and 
Ganoid  species.  These  have  l>een  graphically  «'e- 
Bcribed  by  Hugh  Miller,  in  Thr  Ltd  Red  Handsime,  aa 
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Section  of  t  li<  I  mi  1 1.' -  Cruet,  *hoarluK  the  Itclatlrc  Poaltioti  of  lu  SlmUu 
S  H  Tha  above  .ti.trit.utloci  «>f  live  aarraaalia  linn  roualal  mmlj  of  tha  llllea  ami  ayaWtna  adopted  hy  different  an  there.  Sam*  of  the  i 
funnd  nit  In  rerlaln  loralltlaa  of  limited  ubiil,  and  ibere  ere  minllfli altcne  pervlUr  U>  nlhar  place*.  Toe  "  meat"  (a  reneral  bra  In  re»ilae,j  law  all 
tlrala.  i  f  whatever  fbararb-ri  ar*  rrprtaaaWd  in  lb*  ml  aa  lilted  »p  by  an  *■!)«.  rut  mountain.  Several  aorh  cfaaagM  Inrl.and  not  eeldnni  »*aa>  by 
^•ffMta,  ar*  aofnellmee  rthlbiu<l  aa  bavin*  euTaaalealy  Uk*o  plare.  Tba  Uyera  are  frecjaentlr  rorranUd  or  otberwlee  dlatarbed,  either  •la«4y  m 
lhroa*-h<ml  I  ha  while  or  varkiue  parte  of  the  eerlre.  Any  <«a  of  Ihem  may  appear  at  tha  uriao,  in  coaarqoenr*  of  derangement  or  In*  atiaa  la  «f 
ihoa*  properly  belonging  above  it.  Seldom  or  never  arr  thev  alt  found  t4>e>th*r  aa  bar*.  They  ami  In  eudteee  variety  of  r-nmbinatlon.  both  ihanilral 
•nj  marhanlral,  ami  ara  •nmrtiiMi  thrown  Into  almoal  prouiietaoua  confuakra  by  volcanic  and  olhar  raaara,  bal  abas  praeent  aad  la  I  Lair  natural  alia, 
they  obaaf  ve  Iba  erraniceatietil  Inderal**!  oa  tha  Uiafraai. 

lartilaifinouR,  nn<l  clad  in  strong  integuments,  of  bone  lunation  of  products  tint  have  eontribnted  90  largely 
coin [m ■-><><(  of  enamelled  plates,  instead  of  tin*  horny  in  these  latter  days  to  the  comfort  antl  convenience 
facalfx  which  form  the  covering  of  the  ti*h  of  the  pres.  of  the  human  race.  The  coal-measures,  it  is  well  a#- 
ent  day;  and  it  has  Iteen  suggested  by  l>r.  Buckland  certaincd,  are  the  product  of  profuse  nntl  extensive 
that  this  hard  coating  may  have  formed  a  defence  vegetation,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  plants  of  which  it 
■gains!  Um  injurious  effects  of  water  of  a  high  temper-  baa  Iwcn  fonned  is  easily  discoverable  by  a  close  cx- 
uturo.  The  first  traces  of  land  vegetation  have  lieen  animation  of  tin*  mineral  it>elf.  which,  on  inspection 
found  at  tin-  top  of  the  Silurian,  where  the  Old  Red  di*close§.  them  to  have  been  almost  entirely  of  the 
Sandstone  rests  on  it."  "The  fossil  remains  of  a  crvptng.imic  order,  and  such  na  would  he  produced  in 
-in  ill  reptile,  which  is  stated  to  have  Ix-.  n  found  in  a  I  ahundance  in  positions  of  tttruU.  knit,  and  kumi<lity. 


rock  at  the  top  "t"  the  (lid  Red  S  iml-t  ii»-,  have  heen 
supposed  to  lie  t !>••  first  trace*  nf  terre-lrial  life  upon 

the  glol* ;  hut  professor  Owen  1*  of  opinion  that  the 
rock  in  question  does  not  Itelong  to  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone formation,  hut  to  another  long  subsctinc-nt — the 
Trias. 


Ferns,  catamites,  and  esrpii-itaceous  plants  pre|snnder- 

ate,  and  w  1  of  hard  and  ligneous  tissue,  which  is,  in 

a  great  measure,  dependant  on  the  unshaded  light  of 
the  sunbeam,  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  formation, 
while  season  rinira,  which  result  from  the  impact  of 
the  direct  ravs  of  aunlight  on  the  tree,  are  not  found 


"The  system  that  succeeded  the  Devonian  is  the  at  nil  in  the  fossil  woods  of  this  or  the  previous,  forma- 
Cartioniferous.  which  is  one  of  importance  and  interest  tion,  though  they  appear  in  those  of  the  succeeding 
to  mankind,  ns  having  heen  the  jieriod  of  the  forma-  iystr'nis." 

tion  of  coal,  iron,  and  the  mountain  limestone — a  com-  |     "  In  confirmation  of  these  views,  it  is  remarkable 
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that  other  geological  phenomena,  besides  that  of  the 
utiscnco  of  the  season  rings  in  the  trees,  indicate  that 
there  was  no  variation  of  seasons  on  our  earth  twforo 
the  close  of  the  carboniferous  «era.  Temperature  a|>- 
pears,  up  to  that  period,  to  have  been  tropical  and  uni- 
form in  all  latitudes;  for  the  fossil  remains  testify 
that  the  animals  and  plant*  that  lived  and  grow  in  the 
carboniferous  and  preceding  a;  as  at  the  equator  were 
cf  the  same  species  as  those  that  lived  and  grew  at  the 
period  in  the  arctic  region; — and  the  coal-meas- 
are  a*  abundant  in  the  high  latitudes  as  in  the 
temperate  ami  tropical  zones.  These  phenomena  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  continued  prevalence  of 
the  central  heat,  and  the  consequent  neutralisation  of 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  influence  of  which  now 
operates  to  produce  the  variety  of  seasons.  The  eli- 
matal  condition  of  the  earth  in  those  ages  must  have 
been  similar  to  those  of  a  vast  humid  hothouse  shaded 
from  the  direct  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  which  would 
be  eminently  conducive  to  the  production  of  a  prolific 
vegetation,  such  as  that  which  has  been  stored  up  in 
our  extensive  coal-measures. 

"  The  zoology  of  this  »ra  famishes  us  with  the  first 
undoubted  traces  of  terrestrial  animal  life,  in  the  form 
of  insects  of  the  beetle  and  cockroach  trilies,  scorpions, 
and  reptiles  of  the  batrachian  order — creatures  which 
were  adapted  by  nature  to  live  in  the  dull,  hazy,  tepid 
atmosphere  that  overspread  our  planet  at  this  time. 

"At  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  a-ra  another  com- 
menced, during  which  the  system  of  n»eks,  which  has 
been  denominated  '  the  Permian'  system,  was  formed, 
the  fossil  remains  of  which  indicate  that  great  changes 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  constitution  and 
aspect  of  the  earth.  The  exuberant  vegetation  which 
had  supplied  the  material  of  the  coal-measures  of  the 
preceding  formation  had  died  away,  and  a  vegetation 
of  a  higher  order  succeeded."  "The  animuls,  too, 
which  inhabited  the  Permian  earth  disclose  nn  advance 
in  organic  life.  The  Saurian,  or  tme  reptile,  here 
made  its  first  appearance;  and  the  earliest  traces  of 
birds  present  themselves  in  the  New  Bed  Sandstone, 
a  member  of  this  system.  The  foot-tracks  of  these 
I 'in Is,  of  immense  magnitude,  which  stalked  on  the 
Permian  sands  and  mud,  are  found  impressed  on  the 
now  hardened  slabs  of  sandstone  and  shales  of  that 
formation  both  in  Scotland  and  in  America. 

"  The  Permian  was  succeeded  by  the  systems  of  the 
Trias  and  Oolite,  whose  fossil  remains  attest  an  ad- 
vance in  animal  as  well  as  in  vegetable  organization. 
Trees  of  the  palm,  pine,  und  cypress  species  were  min- 
gle* 1  with  the  diminished  ferns,  calamites,  and  coni- 
fers of  the  coal  a?ra:  and  with  this  imp  ovod  vegeta- 
tion, a  higher  order  of  insects  appears  to  have  come 
into  existence  to  feed  on  mid  enjoy  the  increasing 
iHiunties  of  l*rovidence.  but  the  peculiar  and  most 
striking  feature  of  the  a^e  was  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease, in  number  and  magnitude,  of  the  Saurian  rep- 
tiles which  then  peopled  the  earth.  The  Saurians 
were  divisible  into  three  distinct  classes— the  terres- 
trial, or  Dinosuurians ;  the  marine,  or  Klaniosanrians ; 
and  the  aerial,  or  Pterosuurians.  They  were  all  of 
them  air-breathing  creatures — amphibious,  and  mom 
or  less  aquatic  in  their  nature  and  habits;  together 
with  the  birds  whose  tracks  have  appeared  in  these 
same  systems."  "The  fossil  remains  of  the  reptilian 
inhabitants  of  earth,  ocean,  and  air  of  the  Oolite  world, 
more  especially  of  the  Lias  member  of  it,  have  reveal- 
ed  them  to  have  then  swarmed  out  in  such  amazing 
numl>ers,  and  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  geologists 
have  always  dwelt  on  the  scenes  which  the  earth  of 
those  days  must  have  presented  with  astonishment 
and  wonder,  ami  have  named  that  wra  '  the  age  of  the 
reptile*.'  " 

"The  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  system  succeeded  that 
of  the  Oolite,  and  present*  little,  if  any  evidence  of 
ndvnnce  in  creation.  There  is,  however,  a  manifest 
ol  the  Saurian  reptiles,  which  reigned  in  such 


abundance  in  the  preceding  formation,  and  ; 
of  the  true  mammals  have,  it  is  said,  been  found  in  this 
system.  At  all  events,  in  the  next  formation,  the 
Tertiary,  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  mammal  race  of  animals,  including  the  quadruped 
mammifers,  resembling  those  now  extant." 

"No  traces  of  human  remains,  or  of  any  work  of 
art,  have  been  found  below  the  superficial  deposits,  or 
outside  coating  of  the  globe;  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  introduction  on  the  earth  of  any  species  of  ani- 
mal whose  prototype  was  not  in  being  before  the  hu- 
man race  became  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Man's 
pedigree  is  of  less  antiquity  than  that  of  any  other 
known  creature,  though,  geologically  and  physically, 
he  is  at  the  top  of  the  ascending  orders  or  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings;  fur  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  eminent 
and  best-informed  geologists  that  the  well-attested 
facts  of  their  science  demonstrate  that  the  plan  or  law 
of  the  creation  was  progressive,  beginning  with  the 
zoophyte  in  the  bottom  rocks,  and  ascending  through 
the  succeeding  formations  in  the  advancing  forms  of 
the  Mollusk,  Crustacean,  Fish.  Keptile,  and  Mummal, 
culminating  with  Man,  since  which  no  new  sjweics 
has  been  introduced  on  the  scene.    See  Speciks. 

"The  length  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
our  planet  was  a  ball  of  liquid  fire,  and  during  which 
our  world  of  light  and  life  was  elaltorated  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  by  the  bands  of  the  Almighty,  admits  of  no 
calculation.    It  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  days  or  years, 
I  or  any  know  n  measure  of  time.    We  con  only  lwk 
:  at  the  vast  piles  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  have 
U  en  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  in  that  pe- 
riod, to  the  depth  of  fifteen  miles  at  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, and  ask  how  long  was  the  space  of  time  occu- 
,  pied  in  the  formation  of  those  masses  by  the  slow  prr<- 
i  cess  of  depositing  grain  after  grain  of  the  particles  of 
I  the  matter  of  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  yet 
that  is  but  a  brief  portion  of  duration  when  compared 
j  with  that  which  must  have  l»een  occupied  by  the  cool- 
I  ing  dow  n  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  existence 
I  of  life  upon  its  surface."    "The  Scriptures  do  not  fix 
the  age  of  the  earth,  or  supply  any  means  by  which 
we  could  calculate  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
l»ctween  'the  beginning'  and  the  first  appearance  of 
the  creation,  including  that  of  Adam  ;  and  (he  Biblical 
records  have  unfolded  to  us  that  nearly  six  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  since  be  became  an  inhabitant 
of  the  earth.    Facts,  however,  have  recently  come  to 
'  light  on  which  it  has  been  argued  that,  though  the  ex- 
1  tent  of  the  human  a-ra  must  have  been  short  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  geological 
]  ages,  yet  some  of  the  human  race  must  have  tenanted 
the  earth  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  that  assigned  by 

I the  Bible  records  to  have  !>een  the  date  of  Adum'a 
birth.  Mr.  Leonard  Horner  s  experimental  researched 
in  Egypt,  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  depths 
of  the  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
have  brought  to  light  relics  of  works  of  art  nnd  speci- 
mens of  man's  handiwork,  such  as  pieces  of  riottery 
ami  sculpture,  that  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  in- 
telligent manufacturers  at  a  period  of  lime  that  could 
;  not  be  less  thnn  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  years ;  but 
the  premises  from  which  this  conclusion  has  been  de- 
duced are  too  uncertain  and  fallible  to  warrant  such 
■  an  extension  of  the  commonly  received  age  of  man. 
The  rate  of  accretion  of  sedimentary  deposits  of  a  river 
!  like  the  Nile  is  subject  to  so  many  varying  external 
1  influences,  that,  as  a  measure  of  time,  it  may  l>c  most 
fallacious,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it  as 
disproving  the  record  of  Moses.  Still  greater  impor- 
tance has  been  ascribed  to  the  discoveries  In  the  gravel 
quarries  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  also  in  Suffolk  in  Kngland,  of  flint  imple- 
ments, such  as  hatchets,  spears,  arrow-heads,  and 
wedges  of  rude  manufacture,  associated  in  undisturbed 
gravel,  with  the  bones  of  extinct  s|H-i  ies  of  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  and  other  animals,  whoso  remains 
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arc  found  in  tho  diluvium  formed  by  the  last  great  I  of  being,  such  oa  the  successive  stage*  of  the  M*  sale 
geological  revolution.  If  these,  implement*  are  of  ur- '  creation  exhibit.  Nor  ure  they  uniformly  distributed 
tiiicial  origin,  they  afford  strong  evidence  that  the  1  over  the  earth  s  nurf  .ee,  hut  sonic  here  and  others 
races  of  men  hy  whom  they  were  manufactured  were  there,  although  preserving  almost  invariably  the  same 
the  conteni|»oniric9  ofauimal*  which  geologist*  affirm  relative  order;  bo  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  all 
could  not  have  existed  within  the  Scripture  term  of  cases  they  mark  regularly  consecutive  era*  in  the 
human  life.  Nevertheless,  many  of  those  beat  *e-  earth's  history  as  a  whole.  Neither  are  they  equal  to 
quainted  with  geological  phenomena  and  the  knowl-  extent  or  thickness,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
ed_'e  to  be  deriv«d  from  them  have  not  admitted  that  they  occupied  hxed  portions  of  time,  »uch  as  the  Mo- 
this  association  of  a  mixture  of  the  Hint  implement*  saic  days  of  coordinate  length.  In  the  tecond  place, 
with  the  extinct  animal  remains  is  conclusive  evidence  they  do  not  t.lly  in  their  productions  with  the  Mosaic 
of  the  co-existence  in  life  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  series.  The  account  in  Genesis  does  not  introduce  life 
implements  with  those  animals,  and  affirm  that  mere  at  all  until  the  third  day,  whereas  we  find  the  very 
juxtaposition  Ls  no  evidence  of  contcm|>oraiieity,  w  hen  ,  lowest  at  atitied  locks  teeming  with  certain  kinds  of 
no  remains  of  the  human  frame  are  to  be  found  in  the  1  anim  .timi.  Nor  is  this  the  vegetable  life,  which  tint 
same  place."  1'tie  few  instances  in  which  auch  re-  j  appear*  in  the  record  of  Moses  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ia 
mains  have  been  found  together  are  all  resolvable  j  such  us  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  precise, 
into  cases  of  Animals  of  comparatively  recent  ex-  !  ly  of  tho  marine  order,  which  Moses  withholds  till  the 
tinction  (  flibiiothfci  Siict-a,  July,  lHd7,  p.  4o7  sq.  ).  :  fifth  day ;  while  geology  does  not  discover  vegetation 
The  age  of  the  diluvium  alw  in  which  these  re-  (unless  inferenti.dlv)  till  the  junction  of  the  Silurian 
main*  have  been  discovered,  uncertain  as  it  was  with  tho  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  it  does  not  become 
before,  has  not  been  determined  by  the  presence  characteristic  till  we  reach  the  Carboniferous  ana.  In 
of  these  human  relics  in  it,  so  that  the  Scrip-  like  manner,  Mooes  makes  the  creation  of  birds  simul- 
ture  chronology  of  the  human  a»ra  has  not  beeu  dis-  taneous  with  that  of  fishes,  whereas  fish  appear  in  the> 
placed.  |  strata  of  the  period  prior  to  that  of  the  bi rd- tracks—  in- 

IV.  Propovd  Identification  o/thsr  Ge,(o>/cid  Priods  '.  deed,  anterior  to  plants  themselves.  Moreover,  r  p- 
v-ith  the  Mosaic  "  Miy#."— Most  geologists  have  frank-  tiles,  which  ligure  so  conspicuously  in  tho  geological 
ly  avowed  the  utter  incompatibility  of  those  rocky  rev-  ann.ils,  are  passed  over  with  little,  if  any  distinction  in 
elation*  with  that  of  Genesis,  if  intended  as  tho  records  the  Mosaic  statement-  Terrestrial  animation,  on  the; 
of  the  same  events;  while  those  who  have  lielieved  other  hand,  to  which  Moses  does  not  allude  till  the 
them  to  I >o  reconcilable  have  usually  contented  them-  sixth  day,  l«egins  in  the  geological  series  as  early  a* 
selves  with  vaguely  referring  to  the  progress  and  or-  the  Carboniferous  age.  In  a  word,  the  animal  and 
der  eviuced  in  K>th  accounts  ns  a  proof  of  their  gener-  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  the  sacred  narrative  places 
al  agreement,  without  attempting  anything  like  a  mi-  at  a  decided  interval,  go  on  in  parallel  progression 
nute  comparison — doubtless  for  the  rea-on  that  any  through  the  rocky  cycles ;  and  their  relative  order  of 
distribution  of  the  geological  a?ras  into  precise  por-  !  upjiearance  is,  If  anything,  rather  the  reverse  of  that 
tions,  such  as  those  of  Moses,  whether  six  or  any  oth-  i  given  by  Moses,  while  as  little  coincidence  appears  ia 
er  numl>er,  must  Ikj  highly  arbitrary  and  fanriful.  A  ,  the  order  of  land  and  water  product*.  In  the  third 
few,  however,  following  out  the  suggestion  of  dame-  jdacr,  not  only  is  this  theory  opposed  to  the  obviously 
sort,  have  of  late  ventured  upon  such  a  collation  in  literal  meaning  of  the  word  "day"  in  the  Mosaic  rec- 
detail,  e.  g.  Hugh  Miller  and  l>r.  M*Causland  (see  j  ord,  and  hampered  by  exegeticaf  difficulties  at  every 
above).  |  point  in  its  details  (such  as  the  application  of  the  Spir- 

1.  The  most  ingenious  of  these  schemes  makes  the  it's  formative  hovering,"  ver.  2,  U|»on  the  dark  chaos, 
jirrt  Mosaic  "day"  correspond  to  the  age  of  the  lower,  to  the  evolution  of  zoophytes;  the  segregation  of  tho 
inetamo-phic,  or  Cambrian  rocks,  in  which  the  eyeless  "  firmament,"  to  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  rocks; 
xoophytic  life  is  compared  with  the  vivifying  influence  the  emergence  of  "  d  y  land,"  to  the  fossil  casts  of  th« 
of  the  Spirit  brooding  over  the  abyss  as  yet  in  dark-  Old  Ked  Sandstone ;  the  bursting  forth  of  the  hcaven- 
ness;  the  tteond  "day,"  on  which  the  firmament  was  ly  "lights,"  to  the  production  of  the  coal-measures; 
formed,  would  answer  to  the  Silurian  series,  contain-  the  formation  of  marine  "creatures  and  fowl."  to  a 
ing  only  submarine  invertcbra,  evincing  the  presence  motley  stratification  that  chances  to  contain  huge  lit- 
of  light;  the  AW  "day,"  when  the  dry  land  brought  ards  and  nondescript  rocs;  and  the  creation  of  an i ma- 
fort  1 1  the  vegetable  tribes,  would  be  represented  by  the  ted  nature,  to  the  piling  up  of  chalky  or  earthy  sedi- 
Old  Ked  Sandstone  ]»>riod,  containing  also  vertebrated  mcnt  as  a  lwisi«  for  alluvial  soil)—  aside  from  the'se  fi>r- 
fish  and  trace*  of  land  vegetation  ;  the  fourth  "day,"  midahle  difficulties,  the  whole  interpretation  of  Moses's 
which  w  itnessed  tho  development  of  the  celestial  hi-  simple  language  as  adumbrating  the  vast  and  compli- 
minaries,  would  agree  with  the  Carboniferous  s»ra,  rated  systems  of  geological  changes  is  prepotemu*  in 
which  indicates  the  lifting  up  of  the  veil  of  vapor  that  the  highest  degree.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a 
had  before  enshrouded  the  glol>e.  thus  giving  rise  to  a  hypothecs,  which,  while  it  outrages  every  just  and 
more  solid  form  of  woody  fibre  ;  the  jf/?A  "  day,"  when  natural  principle  of  hermeneutics.  at  the  same  time  so 
bird*  and  reptiles  were  produced,  would  bo  denoted  by  utterly  breaks  down  the  moment  it  is  actually  brought 
the  group  of  the  Permian,  New  Red  Sandstone,  Trias,  to  the  test  of  scientific  comparison,  i*  wholly  unworthy 
and  Oolite  systems,  with  their  gigantic  Saurian*  and  our  acceptance.  Moses  is  clearly  relating  a  historic 
hird-tracks;  and  finally,  the  firth  "day."  which  saw  creation  of  the  present  races  of  animal  and  vegetable 
the  creation  of  land  animals,  would  fail  in  the  Creta-  life,  and  the  analogies  between  the  events  and  pro- 
cerus or  rather  the  Tertiary  epoch,  which  presents  the  ;  gression  of  his  days  and  those  of  the  geological  cycle* 
most  perfect  fossil  mammals.  Cnfortnnutely,  howev  are  merely  such  resemblances  as  the  successive  resto- 
er.  then'  evist  several  important  di*crc|Ninci"s  in  this  rations  from  a  chaotic  state  would  naturally  present, 
effort  at  identification,  which  go  to  show  that  it  is  alto-  although  on  a  vastly  different  scale  in  point  of  dura- 
gether  artificial  and  untrue.    In  tht  fir,t  jilvr,  there  tion. 

are  not  exactly  six  of  these  strata  of  rocks,  but  some  Prof.  Dana,  in  his  Manual  of  Geology  (Phila.  1W2\ 

ten  or  a  dozen  ;  indeed,  geologists  are  not  agreed  among  give*  ( p.  7 Y2  >,  as  the  latest  conclusion  of  science  on  the 
themselves  as  to  their  proper  number  and  class! lica-  relation  In-tween  the  Mosaic  and  the  geological  cos- 
tion,  some  making  them  out  to  be  a  score  or  more,  mogoni.-s.  the  following,  which  he  ha*  condensed  from 
Each  of  these  is  well  defined  in  itself,  and  most  of  them  ,  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Guyot  fsee  RVJiothrcn  Sarra.  Apr. 
contain  their  own  peculiar  fossil  firm*;  yet  even  they  I  ]*.r>*.,  p.  321  sq.),  and  which  we  here  place  in  parallel 
nre  evidently  in  general  but  progressive  developments  columns  with  the  statements  of  the  first  chapter  of 
of  the  same  organic  types,  and  not  totally  fresh  orders  Genesis ; 
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1.  Tn«  Bionmixa  or  Acm  l  And  the  esrth  was  without 
I  TV  in  mattkk. — In  such  nbc-  form,  and  void  ;  anil  darknt-ss 
ginning  from  matter  in  the  vw  upon  the  face  of  the  (tfH'p. 
tlate  of  a  gaseous  Ha  id  the  ac-  Ami  the  Spirit  trf  God  moved 
tivlty  would  be  intense,  and  it  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
would  show  itself  at  once  by  a  And  God  said,  I^et  them  he 
tninlftt-lation  of  light,  sine-  light  :  and  ther.'  vm  light, 
light  is  a  resultant  of  molicu-  And  God  hjiw  the  light,  that  it 
lar  activity.  A  Hash  of  light  was  good:  and  tied  divided 
through  the  universe  would  the  It-lit  front  the  darkness 
th  relore  be  the  find,  announce  And  God  called  th.-  light  day. 


ment  of  the  work 


and  the  dark  neat  be  called 
night.  An-I  thr  etviit'niT  nnd 
th-  iiiortiinj  trrre  tiu first  dm: 
-V.-r.  8-S. 

A'ld  God  said,  I-et  there  he 
a  firmament  in  the  mid*t  of 


*3,  Tur.  iirvn»rw£?fT  or  mr 
Kartm. — A  dividing  and  sub 
dividing  of  the  original  fluid  the  water-,  and  let  it  divide  the 
going  on  would  have  evolved  water*  from  the  water*.  And 
systems  of  various  gradoa,  atid  God  tnaile  the  firniain  tit,  and 
ultimately  the  orb*  of  spare,  divided  the  water*  which  were 
the  earth,  an  ig-  under  th-  fi  nun  ment  from  the 
1  in  vu-  water*  which  were  above  the 
j  firniain  nt;   and  it   was  an. 
I  And  (rod  called  the  firmament 
ht-aveiu    A  nd  thr  evenimj  mid 
the  marninrt  irere  tin  tecutut 
id«t/— Ver.  o-S. 
3.  The  rRnnt'crto*  or  this    And  <Jod  nnld,  Let  the  wa- 
KARTH'a  ritratfAL  matcris.  ter*  under  the  heaven  be  gath- 
by  the  outlining  of  the  rontl-|ered  together  unto  one  place, 
m  ats  and  oceans.  The  conden-iand  let  the  dry  land  appear; 


one  in  whom  the  unity  of  rw 
lure  has  lU  full  einretauun. 


si  >h;  vapors  would  have  grad 
tially  settled  upon  the  earth  as 


and  it  was  so.  And  God  call 
'  ed  the  dry  land  earth,  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  wa- 
ter*  called  be  was ;  and  Cod 
saw  that  it  was  good.—  Ver.  0- 
110. 

4.  Tint  iXTEcinccrioji  or  I  And  God  said,  T.et  the  ea>th 
Ltrr  i'niikr  ITH  «iMrL>»T:bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
poiuia,  as  in  the  lowest  of  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit- 
plants,  and  perhaps  al-wv,  of  tree  yictdlng  fruit  after  hi- 
animals  The  systems  of  struc-  kind,  wlvise  -eel  Is  in  Itself, 
ture  characterising  tlte  two, up  in  the  enrih  ;  and  It  was  so. 
kingdoms  of  nature,  the  /<<i<ft-|.\nd  the  earth  brought  forth 
at'  of  the  r.g.lable  kingdom,  erass,  and  herb  yielding  seed 
and  the  U«)uitt,  Mt>ltu»txtn  jatV  r  his  kind,  and  the  tree 
Articulate,  and  Vertebrate  of  yield!  .g  fnilt  wliiw  seed  ia  in 
the  animal,  are  sot  brought 
out  in  the  simplest  fonns  of 
life.  Tlte  trite  X«ie  mrn.  In  ht«- 
tory  began  later.  As  plant- 
are  primarily  the  food  of  ani- 
mal-', there  is  reason  for  be- 


lieving that  the  idea  of  life  was 
Brut  expressed  In  a  plant. 


itaclf,  af  er  his  kind  ;  and  God 
aaw  that  It  was  good.  And  thr 
■~rrni»fi  «n  i  thr  nmmini  uvrc 
the  third  day.  —  Ver.  11-13. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  hp 
lights  In  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night;  and  let  them  be  f-»r 
lens  and  for  season*,  and  for 
days  and  vear- ;  and  let  them 
be  for  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth:  and  it  was 
so.  And  (iod  made  two  great 
lights ;  the  greater  liirht  to  ml  • 
the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night;  he  mad  •  the 
stars  al<n.  And  God  act  them 
in  the  finnnmcnt  of  the  heav- 
en, to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 
nid  to  rule  over  the  dav  and 
over  the  night,  and  to  divide 
the  light  from  the  darkness; 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good 
A  nd  the  .  rrnii>nanJ  thr  morn- 
inn  trrre  the/«urth  d<t>i  Ver. 

And  God  said,  T.et  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  above 
the  earth  in  the  u|<en  firma- 
ment of  heaven.  And  God  cre- 
ted  great  whales,  and  every 
llving  creature  that  movelh, 
which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly  after  their  kind, 
and  every  winded  fowl  after 
his  kind  ;'and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good.  And  God  Messed 
them,  saying,  I'e  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  fill  th  •  waters  in 
the  seas;  and  let  fowl  multiply 
in  the  earth.  A  nd  thf  emtttn 
tiltd  thf  mnmint  irrrt  the  fifth 
dan.—  Ver.  20-  «. 

And  God  said,  l-et  the  earth 
bring  forth  th.-  living  erea- 
ture  af.er  his  kind,  cattle  and 
mat*  (the  cbi»*  to  which  Man  creeping  thing,  and  biast  of  the 
belongs  ,  viviparous  species,  earth  after  his  kind;  and  It 
which  are  eminent  above  all  was  a*    And  God  made  the 


ft.  Tur.  nispiAY  or  tiik  bv» 

TM4*  IM  TIIK  KI.NUI»OM»or  i.jrr. 
—the  exhibition  of  the  four 
grand  tvpr-s  under  the  animnl 
kingdom,  lielng  the  prednml- 
nant  idea  In  this  phase  of  prog 


6,  Tim 

Tits:  inoiiKaT  <ii.AM  or  vrjt- 

TKI>a*Tlta— that  oflhe  Jf.ftH. 


other  vertebrates  for  a  tptal.  boast  of  the  earth  after  hi* 
ity  prophetic  of  a  high  moral  kind,  and  cattle  after  their 
purpose,  that  of  suckling  their  kind,  and  everything  that 
young.  rret'peth  upon  the  tarth  after 

I  hl<  kind  ;  and  God  saw  that  it 

was  good  Ver  V4-'.'ft. 

7.  Tub  tirntorsroTtoN  <»rl  And  God  auld.  I>et  us  make 
man — the  first  b-lng  of  moral  man  in  our  imagi-,  after  our 
and  Intellectual  qualities,  and  likeness ;  and  let  tlr  in  have 

dominion  over  the  fifh  of  the 
sea,  and  over  thr  foal  of  the 
air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
ir  all  the  earth  and  over  ev- 
ery creeping  thinir  that  ci*ep- 
eth  upon  tin-  earth.  £o  God 
created  man  in  hi-  own  inu.gv. 
In  the  image  of  God  cicateil  he 
hiro  ;  mule  and  fenmle  c.eated 
he  them.  .  .  .  And  God  saw 
everything  that  be  had  made, 
ami,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
Andlhffvennmntw  th<-  M.nrn. 
"w  'r"t  the  »xth  day. -Ver. 

Now,  however  protwlile  these  stnpea  of  creative  prog, 
resa  may  l>e  at  an  rjj»>.iili<m  of  trience,  yet  we  find  the 
following  (union g  other)  discirrHincies  in  them  v»  Jien 
oomparetl  with  the  Biblical  text,  which  to  our  mind 
show  their  utter  incompatibility,  ik  intruded  ah  am 

ACCOt'NT  OK  TIIK  HAM K  HKItlKS  OK  F.VF.XTH,  Ulld  which 

would  hopele»nly  enUngie  the  philologist  and  exposi- 
tor in  any  careful  and  judicious  comparison  of  the  geo- 
logical details  with  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer. 

(1.)  It  is  not  clear  how  liglit  would  necessarily  l*n 
the  first  rrtuit  of  molecular  activity  in  a  gaseous  fluid  ; 
the  mass,  we  should  suppose,  would  have  already  been 
in  an  incandescent  state.  Nor  would  such  "comical 
light"  (whatever  thut  phrase  may  mean)  have  been 
subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  constituting  the  alternations 
of  "  day  and  night,"  or  44  evening  and  morning."  In- 
deed, the  phraseology  of  Moses  reveals  to  us  at  the 
outset  a  turbulent  surface  rather  than  a  homogeneous 
but  quiescent  mass  of  igneous  vapor  as  the  primeval 
chaos. 

(-2.)  "Waters"  is  certainly  a  very  inappropriate  term 
for  a  fieTy  nebular  substance  in  whatever  stage  of  flu- 
idity ;  and  the  division  of  the  supra  from  the  infra- 
nrniainental  liquid  is  a  strange  description  of  the  dis- 
integration of  melted  spheres  from  each  other,  wheth- 
er still  vaporized  or  cooled  to  semi-solidity. 

(3.)  The  picture  of  the  chaotic  floods  retiring  to  their 
proper  beds  l»ears  very  little  resemblance  to  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  azoic  rock*,  or  the  hardening  of  the 
metamorphic  hauls  of  the  earth's  c  u.«t,  ami  hut  slight- 
ly more  to  the  condensation  of  steam  and  other  vola- 
tilized matter  by  a  radiation  of  heat.  Besides,  as  ge- 
ologv  itself  shows,  the  present  configuration  of  land 
and  water,  plain  and  mountain  chain,  river  and  desert, 
has  been  the  effect  of  innumerable  change*,  elevations, 
and  subsidences  at  vastly  different  periods  scattered 
throughout  the  pre-Adamic  history  of  the  globe. 

(4.)  On  the  third  day  life  was  not  merely  "intro- 
duced under  its  timplfit  forms,"  but  there  were  cre- 
ated, besides  "grass  '  and  "  herb  yielding  seed,"  also 
the  fully  developed  "  fruit-tree,  whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self;" whereas  geology,  instead  of  exhibiting  in  the 
lowest  stratified  rocks  any  of  these  higher  forms  of 
vegetation,  leaves  but  the  bare  presumption  (for  the 
author  is  only  able  to  state,  page  1*20,  that  "sea-weeds 
or  algir  are  the  earliest  of  the  globe.  prala'Ay  preceding 
animal  life")  of  the  existence  of  any  plants  whatever 
in  that  age.  The  fourth  djty.  which  was  devoted  to 
the  pP>duction  or  manifestation  of  the  heuvenly  lumi- 
naries, has,  it  will  Ise  oltaerred,  nothing  corres|K>nding 
to  1t  in  the  geological  cycles.    A  notable  chasm ! 

(5.)  The  44  four  grand  types  of  the  animal  kingdom 
(radiate,  mollusk,  articulate,  and  vertebrate),"  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  statement, 
which  refers  only  to  marine  creatures  and  (aquatic) 
birds  as  belonging  to  the  fifth  "phase  of  progress" 
(day),  for  the  reason  obviously  that  the  soil  was  still 
too' humid  for  land  animals,  Mich  c»  geology,  never- 
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theless,  exhibits  in  company  with  the  finny  and  feath-  geological  order  lap*  over  into  the  other,  instead  o 

cred  tribes  indiscriminately,  being  sharply  defined  a*  in  the  scriptural  rUlement ; 

(6.)  If  the  rendering  "whales"  be  allowable  in  ver.  it  is  the  "plants"  of  the  fourth  geological  "day,"' 

21,  Mom*  has  already  anticipated  the  lactiferous  ani-  rather  than  those  of  the  third;  that  correspond  with 

nuls  on  the  preceding day ;"  and,  at  any  rate,  some  tbc  vegetable  productions  of  the  scriptural  progTes- 

of  the  lower  order*  of  vertebrates,  if  not  actual  reptiles  sion  ;  the  marine  creatures  of  the  fifth  Scripture  day 

(for  the  author's  gloss  of  ''prowling"  for  "creeping"  are  only  to  be  recognised  in  the  " amphibians"  and 

things  is  an  unhcird-of  interpretation),  are  here  first  "fishes"  of  the  fourth  geological  cycle;  indeed,  the 

introduced  in  connection  with  their  terrene  associates,  fourth  of  the  Scripture  days,  which  is  occupied  only 

(7.)  In  the  Mosaic  account  man  is  not  assigned  to  with  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  luminaries.  i»  the 


a  separate  a>ra  from  the  quadrupeds,  although  he  is 
mentioned  last.  The  planting  of  Eden  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Eve  likewise  must  have  taken  place  on  the 
Mine  sixth  day. 

In  short,  striking  as  are  the  general  features  of  re- 
semblance between  the  al>ove  geological  and  Mosaic 
schemes  of  creation,  especially  in  the  idea  of  systc- 


most  active  of  the  geological  |teriods  in  the  pn*iucti<>n 
of  every  form  of  animated  existence,  beginning  with 
trilobites  and  running  up  to  complete  vegetation. 

Hut,  most  of  all,  we  object  to  the  general  view  under 
which  this  is  set  forth  aa  an  interpretation  of  the  Kib- 
lical  passage  in  question,  namely,  that  it  is  a  "  picto- 
rial" description,  or  "syinlwl,"  or  "vision,"  "  retro- 


matic  progression  manifest  in  both,  yet,  when  closely  spectively  prophetic-."  whereas  it  seems  to  us  a  plain 
examined,  in  no  instance  are  the  epochs  found  to  tally  literal  history,  utterly  destitute  of  the  least  semblance 
in  particulars.  It  is  only  by  a  most  violent  distortion  ,  of  imagery  or  seer-like  import  beyond  the  mere  use  of 
of  facts  »n  the  one  side,  or  of  language  ou  the  other,  a  few  anthropomorphisms  familiar  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  the  two  can  be  assimilated  in  detail.  We  prefer,  If  such  liberties  are  allowable  in  benneneutics,  that  ia 
therefore,  to  adhere  to  the  older  explanation,  which  j  the  end  of  all  meaning  in  words.  For  instance,  when 
rinds  a  silent  place  for  the  records  of  geology  in  the  j  tbc  successive  scenes  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  are  com* 
first  and  second  verses  of  Genesis,  and  refers  the  narra-  pared  (Met*.  <}uart.  Rev.  April,  ltWrt,  p.  298)  with  the 
tive  of  Moses  to  a  subsequent  creation  of  the  present  I  regularly  numbered  emblems  of  the  Apocalypse  (the 
order  of  terrestrial  things  in  six  literal  days.   Nor  are  seven  seals,  trumpets,  angels,  vials,  etc.),  the  very  im- 


we  deterred  by  the  supposed  "  Mittling  conception  of 
a  Deity  working  like  a  day-lalwrer  by  earth-days  of 
twenty-four  hours,"  since  the  Almighty  has  grounded 
upon  precisely  this  fact  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
for  man  during  all  the  weeks  of  time.  See  Cosmog- 
ony. 

8.  A  still  more  recent  and  plausible  schedule  is  pro- 
pounded by  Prof.  C.  II.  Hitchcock,  in  the  liibliotheca 
Sacra,  July,  18o7,  as  follows: 
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porta  nt  fact  is  overlooked  that  the  latter  are  avowedly 
set  forth  n$  nynibolical  rejtrejentatiotu  of  ecclesiastical 
import,  while  the  former  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
intimation  of  an  ulterior  significance.  Indeed,  this 
comparison  is  suicidal  to  tbc  interpretation  which  it  i» 
put  forth  to  support;  for,  as  the  visions  of  John  in  the 
Kevelation  could  only  have  authority  as  premonitions 
of  the  future  on  the  concession  nf  their  actual  occur- 
rence in  the  manner  related  by  himself,  so  the  descrip- 
tion of  Moses  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  mutt 
lie  accepted  as  literal  statements  of  real  phenomena,  in 
the  most  obvious  and  bonn-Jide  sense,  before  they  can 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  symbolical  application.  See 
C09MOI.OOY,  p.  528. 

This  much  only  may,  however,  be  granted  as  true  in 
the  hypothesis  upon  which  these  and  similar  explana- 
tions are  based  :  that  the  geological  and  the  Mosaic  cre- 
ations lieing.  like  all  of  God's  acta  in  a  given  line,  mu- 
tually typical  of  each  other,  inasmuch  as  they  proceed 
upon  a  uniformity  in  the  divine  plan — the  development 
of  an  archetypal  idea  —  were  in  their  great  ovtlinrt, 
of  course,  similar,  and  hence  may,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, bo  justly  com|ntred  together,  and  even  portray- 
ed in  the  same  general  terms ;  but  on  this  very  account 
interpreters  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be  the  more  careful 
not  to  confound  the  two,  and  especially  not  to  substi- 
tute the  distant  and  more  dimly  shadowed  event  for 
the  one  directly  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  w  riter.  See 
Double  Sense  (of  Scripture).  In  the  present  in- 
stance, moreover,  there  is  cmiucntly  a  natural  ground 
of  necessity  for  the  coincidences  above  discernible  :  al- 
though no  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  dram- 
atise the  facts  of  geology  into  precisely  sir  acts,  yet 
the  aU.riginal  creation  of  matter  is  of  course  the  first 
scene  in  each  case;  light  is  a  prerequisite  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  this,  again,  must  he  the  antecedent  food  for 
the  animal  tribes,  while  man  forms  the  fit  outcome  of 
the  entire  plot :  the  incidental  details  of  the  two  scheme* 


The  author  carries  out  the  parallel  between  the  Mosaic 
narrative  and  the  geological  phenomena  at  considera- 
ble length  under  ejeh  day,  and  makes  a  closer  approx- 
imation to  a  harmony  in  the  details  than  any  previous 
writer.    He  wisely  abstains,  however,  front  a  minute 

examination  of  the  sacred  text  in  comparison  w  ith  the  ,  , 

scientific  elements  ;  for  here,  like  all  his  predecessors  mitrht  be  expected  to  vary,  as,  in  fact,  they 

in  this  direction,  his  eirgens  would  inevitably  have  to  do. 

broken  down.  The  obvious  purport  of  the  account  in  V.  Scriptural  Aliutiotu  to  Geological  Forf*.— (Con 
Genesis  is  sacrificed  to  the  geological  theory,  and  its  I  densed  from  Pattison,  ut  tup.  p.  103-108.)  The  sacred 
phraseology  is  forred  into  the  geological  formula?.  I  writers  make  frequent  references  to  the  physical  phe- 

Thcre  is  no  natural  or  critical  agreement.    Nearly  all  nomena  of  the  earth  beneath.    Are  such  references  in 

the  nl»ve  strictures  apply  w  ith  more  or  less  force  to  accordance  with  the  facts  established  by  subsequent 

this  new  version:  we  have  space  to  point  nut  but  a  researches  and  the  olwrvation  of  travellers,  or  do  the 

few  special  discrepancies:  "day  and  ni«ht"  are  only  latter  convict  the  former  of  ignorance  and  error  ?  The 

provided  for  at  the  close  of  the  first  "day,"  and  then  question  is  the  more  important  as  the  materials  of  the 

as  nti  indefinite  *rriV*  of  alternations  between  light  and  earth  are  not  treated  conrentintuillu  in  the  Scriptures, 

darkness,  not  as  a  single  w^n/Mpov ;  each  day  in  the  hut  naturally.    In  speaking  of  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
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shore,  one  writer  alludes  to  it  as  a  barrier  placed  by  ' 
God  against  the  encroachments  of  ocean,  another  as 
an  illustration  of  the  countless  host  of  the  Philistines,  ■ 
a  third  as  representative  of  the  multitude  of  God's  peo- 
ple.   Ear  different  and  more  adapted  to  universal  use 
is  this  than  the  employment  of  one  object  always  to 
ex  pres.*  one  and  the  same  idea,  as  in  the  symbolic  pic- 
ture-writing of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  and  as  is 
the  usage  in  much  of  the  literature  of  the  East.  Free- 
dom of  language,  If  not  of  thought,  is  unknow  n  where 
every  object  is  used  as  a  conventional  sign,  always  ap- 
propriated to  one  tixed  sentiment.    We  shall  find  inci- 
dental accordances  between  the  facts  and  the  record  in  . 
regard  to  all  things  capable  of  such  verification.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  references  to  stone  as  an  illustration. 

The  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  frequently  direct- 
ed to  build  an  altar;  the  injunction  to  form  it  of  un- 
hewn stones  will  be  found  given  where  rocks  ahound  ; 
the  permission  to  make  it  of  earth  refers  to  districts  in 
which  we.  now  find  that  stone  cannot  readily  be  pro- 
cured. The  nume  rous  instances  given  of  the  setting 
up  of  commemorative  stones  in  Palestine  by  the  Isra- 
elites could  not  have  occurred  in  the  rockless  plains  ; 
of  the  Euphrates.  See  Stone.  The  geological  trav- 
eller can  readily  understand  the  perfect  congruity  of 
the  picture  which  .epresent*  the  army  of  the  Philis- 
tines encamped  on  one  hill,  the  bands  of  Israel  on  the 
opposite  slope,  and  a  brawling  brook  in  the  valley  be- 
tween, to  which  David  descended,  and  from  its  water- 
worn  pebbles  selected  live  for  his  sling,  smoothed  and 
sharpened  by  the  stream. 

The  mention  of  slime  for  mortar,  and  brick  for  stone, 
in  the  Babylonian  plains  (Gen.  xi,  3),  in  Egypt  (Exod. 
i,  14),  and  again  by  the  Euphrates  during  the  captiv- 
ity (Nah.  iii,  14)  ;  and  of  bitumen  in  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  (Gen.  xiv,  10),  equally  corresponds  with  the  pres- 
ent geological  character  of  the  regions  referred  to. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  rocks  and  broken  ground 
in  Syria  is  the  groundwork  of  much  of  the  scenery  re- 
flected in  the  general  language  of  Scripture  writers, 
and  of  many  incidents  in  the  history.  This  accurately 
accords  with  the  actual  physical  character  of  the  laud 
itself. 

The  representations  of  scenery  are  so  minute  In 
some  cases — for  instance,  the  rocky  defile  in  Gibeah,  1 
Sam.  xiv,  4 — that  it  becomes  quite  easy  for  travellers 
to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  writer.  To  this  kind  of  crit- 
icism the  Bible  is  more  exposed  than  any  other  book, 
owing  to  its  variety  in  time  and  place;  and  it  need 
hardly  Ihs  said  that  it  has  escaped  not  only  unscathed, 
but  illustriouH,  from  the  trial.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai 
is  nowhere  formally  geographically  described  in  the 
Bible;  hut  fmtn  the  record  of  events  alleged  to  have 
♦jiken  place  there,  we  infer  that  it  was  a  mountainous 
district,  full  of  l>arren,  nigged  rocks,  towering  into 
peaks,  and  cleft  by  deep,  dry  valleys.  lailmrde,  and 
the  numerous  tribe  of  Oriental  travellers,  in  describing 
the  surface  scenery,  bring  l>efore  us  evidence  of  the 
peculiarly  appropriate  terms  in  which  Scripture  alludes 
to  this  region.  One  of  the  latest  travellers  thus  writes  : 
"  Soon  after  this  we  came  to  an  immense  plain  of  hard  j 
rocks.  The  mountains  which  hounded  it  were  truly 
magnificent:  their  numerous  summits  seemed  not  so 
much  peaks  as  spikes,  or  tall  spires  of  rocks.  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  deflation 
And  unmingled  terror"  (II.  Bonar,  Itoert  of  Sinn!) . 

So,  in  the  limestones,  there  exist  now  caverns  which 
are  the  verifications  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  of  Adiil- 
lam,  and  others.by  showing  the  occurrence  of  strata  in 
which  the  requisite  phenomena  are  found ;  while  the 
water-snpply  of  the  whole  country  at  present  is  an  sc. 
curate  reflection  of  the  scriptural  account  of  wells  and 
streams.  The  language  of  David  and  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  cotild  only  have  been  employed  by  persons  fa- 
miliar with  the  need  of  irrigation,  and  its  modi-,  je- 
euliar  to  the  countries  to  which  they  profess  to  belong. 
How  vividly  were  the  mountains  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 


impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  principal  writers  of 
the  Bible  !  There  are^  about  three  hundred  distinct 
references  in  Scripture  to  mountains;  a  glance  at  a 
good  physical  map  of  the  region  will  show  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  statements  of  the  record  and 
the  facts  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  districts  referred 
to. 

Were  a  student  shut  up  in  a  cell,  without  any  other 
channel  of  knowledge  than  the  Word,  be  might  con- 
struct a  physical  geography  of  the  East  which  would 
contain  all  the  leading  features  of  that  remarkable 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  river  of  Egypt,  with  its 
fertile  plains,  the  stony  desert,  the  rocky  Sinai,  the 
hills  of  Judiea,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  mountain 
chains,  and  the  Great  Sea,  would  all  full  into  their 
proper  places  on  his  ideal  map. 

So  the  allusions  to  "the  dust  of  the  earth"  will  car- 
ry a  fulness  of  meaning  to  persons  living  in  a  land 
where,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  the  whole 
surface  is  reduced  to  dust  by  the  influence  of  heated 
winds.  God"s  power  in  creating  man  out  of  such  in- 
coherent matter,  and  man's  hum  Me  bodily  origin  and 
end  in  this  life,  are  forcibly  represented  by  the  frequent 
employment  of  this  illustration,  so  familiar  to  the  in- 
habitant of  the  East. 

In  like  manner,  the  references  to  the  inundntion  or 
the  Nile  (Amos  ix,  5;  Job  xxviii.  11),  to  earthquakes 
(Isa.  ii.  19;  Job  ix,  6;  xxxiv,  20),  to  mines,  metals, 
precious  stones,  Hints,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
are  all  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  actual  phys- 
ical phenomena. 

The  references^  clay  in  the  Scriptures  arc  frequent, 
and  accord  with  its  uses  and  localities  at  the  present 
day.    See  Clay. 

VI.  (irtilitffy  of  Bihlt  Lnmh. — (Compare  Pattlson, 
tit  sup.  p.  111-116.)  The  geology  of  the  countries 
mentioned  in  holy  Scripture  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  but  quite  sufficient  has  been  ascertained 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  incidental  allusions  made  by 
the  writers  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  framework  of  Syria  is  composed  of  two 
mountainous  ranges,  running  in  a  parallel  strike  with 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  much  broken  by  trans- 
verse clefts,  extended  by  irregular  spurs  on  either 
side,  with  detached  minor  masses,  having  the  same 
north  and  south  Iwaring.  Between  the  two  ridges 
runs  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  occupying  a  deep  de- 
pression, terminating  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  liody  of  the  country  is  a  mass  of  Jurassic 
(oolitic)  rocks,  overlaid  u  neon  form  ably  by  a  spread  of 
cretaceous  deposits  (chalk  and  green  sandstones),  both 
much  disturbed  by  outbursts  of  trappean  matter  (green- 
stone and  basalt),  and  scooped  into  valleys  along  nu- 
merous lines  of  ancient  fracture.  The.  oolite  w  as  ended 
before  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  the  latter  has 
liccn  washed  and  worn  away  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
the  third  system,  namely,  the  eocene  tertian',  which 
is  found  in  patches,  and  abounds  along  the  "lands  of 
medium  height  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Sea.  There 
are  a  few  reconsolidated  rocks  and  gravels  of  a  more 
recent  period,  but  the  bulk  of  the  whole  region  is  a 
highly  contorted,  inclined,  and  broken  mass  of  second- 
ary, metamorphic,  and  igneous  rocks. 

The  Libanns  is  an  axis  of  Jurassic  rock,  w  ith  some 
thin  l>eds  of  oolite  coal,  surmounted  by  chalk,  and 
flanked  towards  the  coast  by  the  great  tertiary  ihiid- 
mulitic  limestone  so  universal  along  this  parallel  of 
the  earth.  The  chalk  contains  fossils  similar  to  that 
of  the  south  of  France.  The  tertiaries  are  often  found 
isolated  after  the  fashion  prevalent  in  other  countries. 
In  some  places  conglomerates  of  the  later  Jurassic  age 
occur,  containing  pebbles  and  fossils  of  the  lower 
oolites. 

Towards  the  sources  of  the  .Ionian  we  find  igneous 
rocks  prevailing,  w  ith  their  usual  concomitants  of  me- 
tallic miuTals,  highly-colored  landscapes,  abutntant 
springs,  and  verdant  pastures,    llermon  (the  highest 
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mountain  in  Palestine)  is  formed  of  limestone,  w  ith 
burst*  of  trap.  In  this  range  occur  the  strata  contain- 
ing abundant  remain*  of  fish  and  vegetable  impres- 
sion*. 

Galilee  exposes  similar  condition* :  an  underlying 
oolite  rwlt,  an  overlying  cretaceous,  with  quartz,  much 
broken  up  by  trap. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  .Ionian  valley,  an  far  south 
ns  the  lower  chore*  of  the  Sea  of  Tilwria*,  are  much 
diversified  by  greenstone,  lavas,  pumice,  and  other 
kinds  of  igneous  rock. 

On  the  east  rise  the  granitic  and  trap|>can  moun- 
tains of  Moal>,  inclosing  a  limestone  country.  In  the 
valley  itself  are  tertian-  atid  post-tertiary  accumula- 
tions, while  on  the  west  the  tertiary  sandstone  occu- 
pies in  force  the  plateaus  of  the  subjacent  limestone. 
Mount  Tabor  is  a  mass  of  chalk  rock,  and  the  cliffs 
around  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  much  intersected  by  ba- 
salts and  lavas. 

Tlie  Jordan  vallev  itself  shows  two  terraces  far 


above  its  present  waters, 
I  w.t  h  due  to  its  former  con- 
dition, first  as  an  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  at 
a  lake. 

The  Mount  of  Olives 
anil  the  other  eminence* 
around  Jerusalem  are 
composed  of  chalk  with 
flints;  the  older  lime- 
stones appear  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep  valleys. 
This  is  the  substratum  of 
the  Holy  City  and  its  vi- 
inity.   HetliUhem  U  sur- 
rounded by  coarse  yellow 
retaccous  limestone. 
The  Dead  Sea  is  hound- 
ed on  the  w  est  principally 
by  tall  cliffs  of  stratified 
limestone,  with  much  rub- 
le of  an  ancient  date  ;  to- 
ll wards  the  south,  tertiary 
marls  and  clays  prevail, 
the  whole  abounding  with 
traces  of  volcanic  agen- 
cies.   The  upper  portion 
of  the  long  mound  at  the 
>outh  of  the  lake  ia  gyp- 
Mim,  overlying  rock  salt, 
which  is  furrowed  intn 
knolls  and  pillars.  The 
south-eastern  shore  is  col- 
ored by  the  bright  red 
of  the  sandstone;  on  the 
east  are  heavy  limestones 
and  chalk,  altered  by  the 
grifous  masses  forming 
the  mountains  of  Moab. 
The  north-east  angle  is 
formed  of  basaltic  rocks, 
with  volcanic  slag  and 
*i4  pumice. 
%    «l  I  he  %  hole  Jot  Ian  val- 

I    ma  ley  was  undoubtedly  a 

#1    <H  vale  in  tertiary  periods; 

but  the  Dead  Sea  appear* 
to  have  received  the  re- 
markable features  which 
now  characterize  it  sub- 
sequently to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  tertiary  beds. 

2.  Extending  our  sur- 
vey eastward  from  Pales- 
tine, we  may  embrace  a 
wide  area,extendingfrom 
Ar  ir  it  t"  the  head  >•{  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  general  features  of  which  are  now 
w  i  11  known.  Many  of  the  groups  of  secondary  sedi- 
mentary strata  familiar  to  us  in  Western  Europe  also 
occur  here,  upheaved,  together  with  their  overlying 
tertiary  deposits,  by  igneous  rocks,  in  like  manner. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  present  river-courses  are 
alluvial  deposits  now  in  process  of  formation.  Next, 
marine  alluvium,  following  the  direction  of  the  exist- 
ing great  valleys,  opening  out  into  the  sea,  and  still 
increasing  at  the  outlet.  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Mr. 
A  ins  worth  represent  the  marine  alluvium  as  increasing 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
thirty  years  (Quarterly  Journal,  x,  465).  There  are 
ocri«ional  fresh-water  deposit*,  showing  the  former 
existence  of  small  lakes;  somewhat  of  earlier  date  are 
extensive  formations  of  gravel,  proving  the  occurrence 
h<  r.',  as  in  tin-  We-t,  of  a  period  of  turbulence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  post-tertiary  epoch. 

The  highest  tertian-  deposits  form  a  system  of  red 
sandstone  and  marls  underlying  the  rallcys  of  the 
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Me«opotamian  riven.  Thus  newest  red  sandstone  ter-  the  infirmities  of  his  father,  Frederick.  Both  his  fit* 
tiary  is  much  developed  in  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  ther  nnd  his  brother  having  died,  he  assumed  the  gov 
eastward.  It  has  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum,  with  eminent  in  his  own  name  in  1327.  In  1524  he  had 
occasional  naphtha  and  bitumen  springs.  Underneath  i  become  acquainted  with  Luther,  and  adopted  liis  views, 
this  the  nummulitic  series  extends  for  800  miles  with  \  In  15J9  he  accompanied  the  reformer  to  the  Diet  of 
a  thickness  of  3000  feet.  This  has  been  much  disturb-  i  Spires,  where  he  signed,  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  cele- 
ed  by  elevation,  which  has  thrown  it  into  domes  and   brated  protestation  against  the  "  Mujority  Decision"  of 


waves,  constituting  much  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
the  Turkish  eastern  frontier.  Mow  this  occurs  the 
cretaceous  series  in  the  form  of  blue  marls,  white  lime- 
stone with  flints,  and  hippurite  limestone.  A  few 
traces  of  Paleozoic  rocks  are  brought  to  the  surface : 
the  whole  is  sustained  by  the  granitic  axis  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain,  and  occasionally  metamorphosed  by  an- 
cient volcanic  contact. 

There  are  no  fossils  common  to  the  cretaceous  series 
and  the  beds  above,  though  both  are  murine  deposits, 
nor  arc  there  any  common  to  the  two  great  tertiary 
divisions  the  nummulitic  and  the  red. 

3.  On  turning  westward  towards  the  bead  of  the 
Red  Sea  we  encounter  the  remarkable  peninsula  of 
Six  a  i,  formed  of  red  sandstone,  borne  up  and  rifted 
by  one  of  the  most  forcible  exhibitions  of  igneous  rocks 
to  be  found  in  the  world. 

On  approaching  the  spurs  of  the  Sinaitic  range, 
ImuKlers  of  red  granite  and  metamorphic  rock  give  in- 
dications of  the  disturbed  district  beyond. 


the  German  princes.  The  next  year  he  went  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  indorsed  the  Evangelical 
Confession  on  the  25th  of  June,  on  which  occasion  he 
boldly  said  to  the  emperor  thut  "  he  would  rather  lose 
his  head  than  renounce  his  religious  convictions." 
Following  out  the  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform  of  his 
brother  Casimir,  he  framed  in  1533  the  Church  organ- 
ization of  Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  as  also  the  liturgy 
which  accompanied  it,  and  which  has  Wen  recently 
revived.  He  died  at  Qnolzliach  I>ec.  17,  1543.  Sec 
Pauli,  Allgem.  Fnut$.  Stiuittgrick.  iii,  457,  476;  Bucb- 
holz,  Gftch.  d.  Kvrmark  Bramlruburg,  iii,  217, 296,  305; 
Mosheim,  Ck.  Hut.  iii,  42;  Herzog,  R«il-E,<cykl.  v,  28. 

George,  Enoch,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Ijincaster  Co.,  Virginia,  in 
1767  or  1768;  was  converted  at  alniut  eighteen;  en- 
tered the  itinerancv  in  17P0;  was  made  presiding  elder 
in  1796;  1X01  and'lMW  located  ;  in  1803  re-entered  the 
travelling  ministry;  was  elected  lishop  in  1816;  and 
died  at  Staunton,  Va.,  August  23, 1*2*.    He  was  the 


4.  The  well-known  narrow  plain  of  Eoypt  is  a  val- 1  son  of  a  planter  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  of  no 
ley  bordered  by  nummulitic  rocks  of  eocene  aire,  inter-  j  religious  profession.    His  mother  died  while  he  was 


spersed  with  sandstones.  As  the  plain  narrows,  the 
scenery  becomes  diversified  by  frowning  precipices  of 
granite,  basalt,  and  porphyry,  which  confine  the  foam- 
ing river  at  the  cataracts,  and  expand  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Nubia.  The  sands,  which  stretch  away  to- 
wards the  peninsula,  cover  tertiary  strata,  with  silici- 
ficd  forests  of  the  same  age. 
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young,  and  he  acquired  in  youth  the  gay  and  dissolute 
morals  of  the  district  where  he  lived.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  this  period  deeply  convinced  of  sin  under  the 
preaching  of  that  holy  man,  the  Kev.  D.  Jarratt  (q. 
v.),  of  the  English  Church.  But  the  subsequent  re- 
moval of  his  father  to  North  Carolina  for  a  time  left 
him  to  grow  more  wicked  than  before,  until  at  length, 
with  his  father,  he  was  converted  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Kev.  .John  Easter.  Although  young,  and 
,  exceedingly  reluctant,  he  was  thrust  out  by  his  breth- 
Ge'on  (fniS*),  a  Gr*?cized  form  (comp.  Gen.  ii,  13,   ren  an(j       own  inward  convictions  into  public  serv- 


Sept.  I*i of  the  name  Gilios  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  x'tv- 1 
ers  of  Paradise,  mentioned  (Ecclus.  xxiv,  27)  along 
with  the  Jordan,  Euphrates,  etc.,  in  a  description  of 
winlom  ("as  Geon  in  the  time  of  vintage,"  meaning 
apparently  the  Nile  at  its  period  of  annual  overflow. 
Fritzsche,  ad  loc.). 

George,  David    See  Jonta. 

George,  duke  of  Saxony,  celebrated  for  his  an- 
tagonism to  Luther  and  to  the  Reformation,  was  I  Kirn 
Aug.  4,  1471.    He  lwgan  to  govern  his  province  in  I 


ice,  and  for  two  or  three  years  was  very  useful  as  an 
exhoiter,  local  preacher,  and  assistant  on  circuits  with 
Philip  Cox  and  Daniel  Ashury.  In  1790  he  enteral 
the  itinerancy,  and  from  that  time  he  I  to  re  for  many 
years  the  hardships  and  trials  of  a  pioneer  Methodist 
preacher.  His  usefulness  and  influence  continually 
increased,  and  in  1796  he  was  made  presiding  elder  on 
a  district  which  included  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  his  la- 
bors there  resulted  in  a  great  revival  of  religion.  In 
1709  his  health  failed,  and  he  became  "superannu- 
ated."   In  1800  he  re-entered  the  itinerancv,  but  in 


15-pO,  and  immediately  showed  a  persecuting  spirit  |  im  hh  heaUh  fai|cd  a  and  hc :  locat,dand  opened 
against  those  who  inclined  to  the  Reformation.  In  &  pdloo,  -t  w,nchwter  in  Virginia,  and  soon  after 
1519  he  attended  the  four-days  controversy  between 


Eck  and  Carlstadt  at  Leipzic,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Eok  and  Luther,  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  July. 
Discussions  followed  between  the  duke  and  Luther, 
which  were  afterwards  continued  alternately  in  Dres- 
den and  Wittenlterg.  He  several  times  accused  Lu- 
ther to  his  uncle,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  nnd  sought  to 
prejudice  him  against  the  reformer.  Family  misfor- 
tune*, such  as  the  death  of  his  brother  Frederick  in 
15H»,  of  his  daughter  Margaret  in  1524,  nnd  of  his  i»ife 
in  1525.  al*o  contributed  to  cml.itter  his  disposition. 
He  died  April  17,  1539,  but  his  religious  views  had 
some  time  lieforc  undergone  a  change :  and  under  his 
successor  and  brother,  Henry,  the  Reformation  made 
great  progress  in  Saxony.  There  is  a  MS.  life  of 
Geonre  of  Saxony  by  George  Spalatinus  in  the  libra- 
ry of  Gotha.— Herzosr,  Real-Encyklop.  v,  28 ;  Schulze, 
Georg  v.  Ijutkrr  (I^ipz.  1*34). 

George,  elector  of  Brandenhnrg-Anspach,  one  of 
the  first  German  princes  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  who  was  therefore  surnamed  the 
Confessor,  or  the  Pious,  was  liorn  at  ( molzltach  March 


married.  In  1803  hc  re-entered  the  Conference.  In 
1>*16  he  was  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  at 
Haltimore.  In  the  same  year  his  wife  died.  Bbhop 
McKendrees  health  had  now  nearly  fuiled,  and  when 
the  Conference  met  it  was  decided  to  elect  more  hish- 
ops,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  R.  R.  Roberts  and  Enoch 
George.  From  this  time  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal 
and  universal  acceptability  in  supervision,  visitation, 
and  in  preaching  the  word  with  mighty  power,  until  be 
was  taken  from  labor  to  rewaid.  His  funeral  seru.cn 
was  preached  by  bishop  McKendree  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  18.>2.  Bishop  George  was  a  man  of  large 
information,  and  of  great  activity  and  force  of  mind. 
His  genius  was  very  original ;  the  effect  of  his  [reach- 
ing was  very  great.  Dr.  Samuel  Luckey  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  sermon  by  bishop  George  at  John 
Street  Church,  New  York,  in  June.  1816.  "The  snl.- 
ject  of  the  discourse  was  the  conquest  which  Christ 
achieved  over  sin  and  death.  He  announced  his  text : 
4  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  cap- 
tive;' and,  from  the  moment  he  uttered  it.  had  com- 
plete command  of  his  audience.  The  picture  he  drew 
4, 1484.  In  1515  he  became,  conjointly  with  his  broth-  I  of  sin.  and  the  desolations  it  has  wrought,  was  truly 
er  Casimir,  regent  of  the  province,  in  consequence  of  I  terrific.    Like  a  mighty  cataract,  he  rushed  on  with 
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constantly  increasing  impetuosity,  till  every  nerve 
that  had  braced  itself  to  resist  was  unstrung,  and  his 
hearers  seamed  passively  to  resign  themselves  to  an 
influence  which  was  too  strung  for  them.  At  a  felici- 
tous moment,  when  the  feelings  of  his  audience  would 
bear  to  I*  turned  into  a  different  channel,  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  the  language  of  holy  triumph,  and  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself, 4  Hut  redemption  smiled,  and 
smiled  a  cure !'  II  is  train  of  thought  was  now  changed, 
but  the  |*>wer  of  his  eloquence  was  not  at  all  dimin- 
ished. Sin  had  l>eon  personified  as  the  tyrant  man- 
ster,  swaying  his  damion  sceptre  over  our  race,  and 
death  in  his  train,  dragging  the  conquered  millions  to 
their  dark  abode.  A  mightier  than  these  was  now  in- 
troduced— the  sinner's  Friend  and  the  conqueror  of 
death.  Hi-  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
and  to  deliver  those  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  Itoudage.  The  risen  and 
ascended  Saviour  was  represented  as  coming  up  from 
the  empire  of  death,  having  seized  the  tyrant  ujhiii  his 
throne,  and  then  as  triumphantly  passing  the  portals 
of  heaven  amid  the  acclamations  of  ben-en's  shining 
hosts.  The  description  was  so  vivid  as  to  be  almost 
overwhelming.  The  audience,  which  had  just  before 
seemed  like  a  terror-stricken  multitude,  almost  within 
the  very  grasp  of  the  destroyer,  now  exhibited  coun- 
tenances relumed  with  returning  smiles.  The  whole 
assembly  was  actually  in  a  commotion"  ( Sprague,  An- 
nul*, vii,  193).— Minute*  of  t'onftnnce*,  ii,  .to ;  Wakcly, 
Htm**  f>f  Mttkadisn,  p.  137  ;  Fry,  L'fr  if  lip.  George 
(18mo)  ;  Stevens,  Hist.  <f  the  Methodist  Epuc.  Church, 
vols,  iii,  iv. 

George  of  Laodicra,  one  of  the  Semi-Arian  lead- 
ers in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  -It h  century. 
He  w  is  born  at  Alexandria,  and  was  presbyter  of  the 
church  there  before  the  Council  of  Ninca  in  325,  when 
his  Arian  opinions  caused  him  to  be  deposed.  He 
then  removed  to  Syria,  where  he  became  bishop  of 
Laodicca.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  329 
or  330,  and  the  Council  of  Tyre  in  335.  He.  failed  to 
be  present  at  the  Council  of  Snrdica  in  317  (hit  ene- 
mies said  through  fear),  and,  while  absent,  was  deposed 
and  excommunicated,  but  the  sentence  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect.  He  was  in  great  favor  during  the 
reign  of  Constantius  II,  and  took  part  in  many  matters 
of  importance  ;  among  others,  in  the  elevation  of  Mile- 
titis  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch.  Basil  of  Ancyra  (q. 
v.)  and  George  of  Laodicea  were  the  heads  of  the  s<>- 
i ailed  Semi- A  rian*,  who  adopted  the  Eusehian  doctrine 
that  the  Son  is  of  similar  essence  with  the  Father. 
They  published,  "  in  conjunction  with  oth.-r  bishops 
assembled  in  a  synod  at  Anryra,  A.D.  35H,  a  Ion ^  and 
copious  document,  of  a  doctrinul  and  polemical  nature, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  this  party  concerning  the  re- 
semblance of  essence,  as  well  in  opposition  to  the  Ni- 
cene  as  to  the  Kunntuian  articles,  were  fully  unfolded; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Church  was  warned  against 
the  artifices  of  those  who,  by  expunging  the  term  oc- 
tria,  were  seeking  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
semblance of  essence  itself.  It  whs  here  very  clearly 
shown  that  true  resemblance  in  all  other  things  pre- 
supposed resemblance  of  essence,  and  that  without 
this  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God,  essentially  different 
from  created  existences,  could  not  be  maintained" 
(Neandcr,  Ch.  History,  ii,  405).  This  creed  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  emperor  Constantius  and  by  the  Synod  of 
Sirmium,  A.I).  35W.  We  know  nothing  of  him  after 
the  death  of  Constantius.  His  works  ore,  Letters  to 
Ale*<ifuler,bUhop  of  Alt 'randrui : — 'Kyxwiptuv  lie  Ki'ti- 
/iiuv  riiv  'Eftmtji'ur : — A  work  against  the  Manichscans, 
now  lost. — noefer,  A'ottr.  liioy.  lit'nirtile,  xx,  116;  Ne- 
ander,  Church  History,  Torrey's  transl..  ii.  405;  Baur. 
Trinitiittbhre,  i.  471  ;  Herzog,  Reut-Enykiop.  v,  30 ; 
Lardncr,  Works,  iii,  596. 

George  ok  Poi.exz,  the  first  regular  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  who  embraced  the  Information,  was  born 


at  Meissen  in  1478.  He  studied  theology  in  Italy, 
licensed  there,  and,  having  gone  to  Rome,  became  pri- 
vate secretary  to  pope  Julius  II.  Having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  he  went  to  Prus- 
sia, where,  in  1318,  the  grand  master,  Albrecbt,  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg, apixiinted  him  bishop  of  SainUa. 
His  diocese  was  the  first  in  which  the  Reformation 
strongly  established  iUelf.  Brissman,  a  pupil  of  La- 
ther, who  had  previously  been  a  Franciscan,  came  to 
Konigsberg,  and  the  bishop  invited  him  to  preach  the 
first  evangelical  sermon  in  the  cathedral,  Sept.  24, 1523. 
The  bishop  himself  soon  openly  adopted  the  Heformed 
doctrines.  In  January,  1324,  he  ordered  that  all  ser- 
mons and  baptisms  should  take  place  in  the  vernacu- 
lar throughout  Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time  re  coin - 
mended  Luther's  Bible  and  writings.  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalatin  (Feb.  1, 1524).  Epuuvjnu  land* m  umu  t  'hris- 
to  women  deiiit  ft  mnujrlizat  in  /rawm,  nrmpe  Sambi- 
ensis,  and  in  the  following  year,  1325,  be  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Georgia  a  Polmtis,  vere  episcopo  Sambiensis  eccle- 
sic,  his  Latin  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  In  1525 
bishop  George  resigned  all  secular  government.  He 
then  retired  to  the  palace  of  Balga,  and  died  April  28, 
1550.— Herzog,  Rr.aLEncykUip.  v,  26. 

George  op  Trkbizonp  was  really  a  native  of 
Crete,  but  as  that  islund  has  a  bad  name,  especially 
unfit  for  a  priest,  he  took  that  of  Trcbizond,  whence 
his  ancestors  had  come.  In  14*20  he  came  to  Italy — 
first  to  Venice,  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  lectured 
on  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  was  made  secretary 
to  Nicholas  V,  but  lost  the  favor  of  the  pope  by  his 
fierce  advocacy  of  Aristotle  against  Bessarion,  Pletho, 
and  other  learned  Greeks.  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples, 
received  him  at  his  court  and  gave  him  a  pension. 
He  died  at  Koine  in  148(1,  aged  91.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  talent  and  learning,  but  quarrelsome 
and  vain.  He  translated  some  of  Plato's  writings,  and 
Eusebius's,  but  inaccurately.  He  published  also  a 
treatise  Dt  Rhetorictt  (Venice,  1523,  fob);  controversial 
pieces  against  the  Greek  Church,  to  lie  found  in  Allo- 
tius,  Gr.reia  Orthodoxn  (Home,  IBM,  vol.  i);  Comparu- 
tio  A  ristott  lU  et  Platoms  ( Ven.  1523,  8vo).  Sec  Bruck- 
er,  Hist.  Phil,  iv,  05 ;  Herzog,  Real- EmyUopii. lie,  v,  23  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii,  App.  p.  49;  Fabricius,  Pihl.  Gnrni. 
iii,  102;  Niccron,  .I/Vot.  pour  Serrir,  etc.,  torn,  six; 
Hoefer,  .Your,  liiog.  Geturale,  xx,  127. 

George,  prince  of  Anhalt  and  bishop  of  Morse- 
burg,  was  Iwrn  at  Dessau  Aug.  13, 1507,  and  educated 
at  l.eipsic.  In  1323  he  was  made  suMeacon,  and  in 
1320  cathedal  provost  at  Magdeburg.  When  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  his  attainments  were  such  that  he 
was  chosen  by  Alliert,  elector  of  Mcntz,  to  be  one  of 
his  council,  and  gained  his  highest  confidence.  About 
this  time  the  Reformation  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  men,  and  Luther's  writings  concerning  the  dif- 
ference lietween  the  law  and  gospel,  etc.,  were  dis- 
persed and  read  everywhere.  Prince  George  was  no 
idle  spectator.  At  first  he  diligently  opposed  the 
so-called  "  novelties,"  and  devoted  himself  specially 
to  the  study  of  Church  history  and  to  the  Scriptures, 
the  better  to  defend  the  "Church."  He  began  all  his 
investigations  with  prayer.  The  result  was  that  he 
openly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  renounced  all  connection  with  popery.  He  put 
down  superstition  and  set  up  seminaries  of  learning— 
the  surest  way,  under  God,  of  exterminating  the  er- 
rors which  superstition  had  engendered.  All,  how- 
ever, was  done  with  Christian  mildness,  and  multi- 
tudes were  soon  brought  by  divine  grace  to  rejoice 
experimentally  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  By  1334 
Anhalt  may  be  said  to  have  become  Lutheran.  In 
1545,  by  the  persuasion  of  Luther,  he  consented  to  give 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Merseburg— an  office  full  of  danger  and  dif- 
culty,  which  no  worldly  man  would  covet.  He  was 
ordained  by  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  divines, 
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August  2, 1545,  in  the  cathedral  at  Merscburg.    His  1 
whole  time  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  this  holy  work. 
Above  mM  low  ambition  ami  revenge  himself,  he  en- 
deavored to  remove  them  from  other*.    He  was  a 
I renc<> maker  among  princes.    Insults  he  bore  with  j 
Christian  magnanimity.    He  lived  with  God  in  his  | 
heart,  und  for  God  in  his  intercourse  with  men.  Lu- 
ther. Justus,  Jonas,  and  others  were  his  most  intimate 
friendii.    As  in  life,  so  in  death,  he  was  full  of  resig- 
nation, faith,  ami  love ;  dwelling  most  sweetly  on  the 
promises,  especially  John  Hi,  16;  x,  27,  28,  and  Matt.  ' 
xi,  -'8.    He  died  Oct.  17,  1553,  aged  forty-six.    His  ' 
synodal  addresses,  in  Latin,  were  published  by  Came- 
rarius  (ldoo);  his  German  writings  by  Melaucthon 
(7th  edit.  1741).   Melaucthon  wrote  two  elegies  on  his  , 
death,  and  Camerarius  wrote  his  life  in  Latin,  which  ^ 
was  translated  into  German  by  Schulmrt,  and  publish- 
ed, with  additions  (Zerhst,  lx.Vl).  — Middleton.  Biog. 
L'rung.  i.  292 ;  Bcckmaun.  f/<tt.  d.  Furtt.  Atdudlt,  vols. 
V,  vi ;  Herzog,  Heat-Fncykltip.  v,  '24. 

George  Scholarius.    See  Gennadics  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

George,  St.,  patron  of  England,  and  of  several 
other  countries  and  town*,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  a  prince  of  Cappadocia,  who  fell  a  martyr  under 
Dioclesian,  30.').  His  greatest  achievement  was  the 
conquest  of  a  dragon,  by  which  he  delivered  a  king's 
daughter  from  death.  He  is  commonly  figured  on 
horseback,  in  full  armor,  with  the  dragon  writhing 
at  his  feet,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  mythical 
from  the  historical  in  the  accounts  of  St.  George.  Cal- 
vin and  the  Magdeburg  centtiriators  deny  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  person.  But  it  is  certain  that  ho  was 
honored,  and  churches  named  after  him,  at  a  very  early 
period,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  esjiecially  in  Georgia. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  the  honors  paid  him  in 
France  in  the  «th  century;  and  Gregory  the  Great  or- 
dered the  renewal  of  an  ancient  church  of  St. George 
that  was  falling  to  ruin.  His  relics  arc  said  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  at  | 
Pari*.  The  Crusaders  held  St.  Georire  in  special  devo-  \ 
tion;  the  English  Council  held  at  Oxford,  1222,  made 
St. George's  day  a  festival  for  all  England;  in  1347 
Edward  III  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter  under 
hi*  protection.  Some  writers  identify  St.  George  with 
the  Ari.in  George  of  Cappadocia  (so  Gihlwn,  DtcHnr 
and  Fall.  II  ir|)er»*  edit.,  ii,  4.>»).  Mr.  John  Hogg,  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  published  a 
pamphlet  in  1*62,  entitled  Sujtplt mentary  Sotes  on  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  in  which  he  professes  to  settle  the 
question  by  a  Greek  inscription  taken  from  a  very  an- 
cient church  at  Ezra,  in  Syria,  in  which  George  is  ! 
st vied  Martyr,  and  the  date  of  his  death  fixed  before  1 
A.I).  H46,  while  George  the  Arinn,  of  Cappadocia,  was 
yet  living.  See  Heylyn.  Ilintorie  of  St.  George  (\jan&. 
1631, 4to);  Gibbon,  Decline  »t>d  Fall,  chap,  xxiii ;  .4cfn 
Sanctorum,  t.  iii ;  Milner,  lii*t»ricnl  imd  critical  Inquiry ' 
into  the  History  and  Charm  ter  "J' St.  Gunge  ;  l^owick,  ; 
Life  and  Martyrdom  of  i>t.  George ;  Mtthodid  Quarter- 
ly /fVrtetr,  1862,  p.  499. 

George  the  Arias,  also  George  the  Fpi.i.er,  1 
or  of  Caitaihkma,  was  called  by  the  first  name  from 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  by  the  second  1k- 
cause  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  province.  Few 
men  have  l»ecn  more  corrupt  and  more  despicable. 
He  Iwgan  life  aa  a  parasite.    Afterwards  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  subaltern  office  in  the  commissariat  de-  ; 
mrtmcnt  of  the  army,  and  he  there  eml»ezzled  the 
money  intrusted  to  him,  and  was  obliged  to  fly.  He 
then  Iwcame  a  vagabond.    To  so  many  bad  qualities 
he  a/ded  profound  ignorance ;  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  .V-tters,  and  still  less  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the-  i 
-Vdogy.   Notwithstanding  these  disadv.  ntiges,  this  man  j 
appeared  to  the  Arians  a  fit  instrument  to  work  their  | 
■will.    They  brought  the  emperor  Constans  into  their 
views  ;  be  "was  their  protector  and  their  support.  At 


Antioch,  in  the  year  356,  there  was  an  assembly  of 
thirty  Arian  bishops,  and  in  this  a&semi  Jy  George  was 
ordained,  and  received  the  mission  to  go  and  govern 
the  Church  of  Athanaaiua.  George  entered  Alexan- 
dria accompanied,  by  the  order  of  Cons  tans,  by  sol- 
diers under  the  command  of  Sebastian,  duke  of  Egypt, 
and  a  Manichaean.  Under  pretext  of  searching  for 
Athanasiua,  they  violated  the  most  sacred  places,  and 
committed  every  kind  of  crime.  The  Alexandrians 
rose  against  him  and  obliged  him  to  fly ;  but,  sup- 
ported by  Constans,  he  returned  more  powerful  than 
ever.  But  "the  pagans,  whose  temples  George  had 
pillaged,  afterwards  rose  in  revolt,  threw  themselves 
upon  George,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  abuse  and 
with  blows.  The  next  day  they  paraded  him  through 
the  town  upon  a  camel,  and,  having  lighted  a  pile,  they 
threw  him  and  the  animal  on  which  he  was  mounted 
upon  it,  after  which  they  threw  his  ashes  to  Uic  winds, 
and  plundered  his  house  and  his  treasures  (A.D.  361). 
Julian,  on  learning  this  outrage,  was  much  irritated, 
or  pretended  to  be  so ;  he  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  the 
insurgents,  but  pursued  them  no  further.  As  a  lover 
of  books,  he  endeavored  to  recover  the  library  of 
(ieorge,  which  was  very  numerous.  It  is  hard  to  rec- 
oncile the  account!  of  George's  extrrme  ignorance 
with  the  accounts  given  of  this  library.  —  Socrates, 
Hut.  Feci,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xiv,  28;  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii;  Xeander, 
Ch.  Mitt,  ii,  60;  Hook.  Ecclt*.  liiog.  v,  21*5 ;  Sozomen, 
Hut.  t'ect.  iii,  5 ;  iv,  10 ;  Hoofer,  .Vovr.  liiog.  Gint'rule, 
xx,  116. 

George  the  Pisipias  (Gtorgiu*  Pisidet  or  PUida) 
flourUhed  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  (Tbia 
account  is  taken  substantially  from  Smith,  Dictionary 
of  ffiography,  s.  v.)  Gcorue  is  described,  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  bis  writings,  as  deacon  and  ^«pro^»'>  a£,  "rec- 
ord-keeper,"  or  l'«rn'o<tf''A</£.  "keeper  of  the  s:icred  ves- 
sels" of  the  Great  Church  (that  of  St.  Sophia)  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  appea  s  to  have  accompanied  the  em- 
peror Heraclius  in  his  first  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  to  have  enjoyed  the  favor  hoth  of  that  t m- 
peror  and  of  Sergius.  but  nothing  further  is  known  of 
him.  Among  his  writings  are  Kic  ri\v  Kara  UtpoCiv 
Vxtrroartiav 'HookXiihv  roi>  l$aot\iuc  dtpoaatic  rp:ic, 
/V  Expedition*  lirraelii  Imftrratorit  contra  Perea*  Li- 
bri  tret.  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  is 
probably  the  earliest  of  the  extant  works  of  this  writer. 
The  three  books  are  written  in  trimeter  iambics,  and 
contain  1098  verses.  They  descril  e  the  first  expedition 
of  Heraclius,  whose  valor  and  piety  are  in  moderately 
praised,  against  the  Persians,  A.D.  622,  when  he  at- 
tacked the  frontier  of  Persia  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Taurus,  lloktfioc  'A/tapinic  or  'A/fa/nni,  Helium 
Aruricum  or  Avarica,  a  poem  of  one  book  of  641  trim- 
eter iambic  verses,  describing  the  attack  of  the  Avars 
on  Constantinople,  and  their  repulse  and  retreat  (A.D. 
626) ;  Ere  rt)v  aytav  rov  Xoorror'-  rov  9ioi>  inn'v  uvuo- 
raoiv.  In  Sanctam  Jesti  Chruti,  /Mi  Xo*tri,  Iiirt:rrtc- 
tionem,  consisting  of  129  trimeter  iambic  verses,  in 
which  George  exhorts  Flavius  Constantine.  the  son  of 
Heraclius,  to  emulate  the  example  of  his  father;  prob- 
ably written  about  A.D.  627.  'Elaiifitnct-  f'roi  Koo- 
uoi'oyia.Opui  Ser  I  he  turn  sew  Mundi  flfificium,  a  poem 
of  1910  iambic  verses  in  the  edition  of  Quercius,  who 
restored  some  lines  omitted  by  prexious  editors.  It 
has  l>cen  supposed  that  this  work  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  for  Suidas  speaks  of  it  as  con- 
sisting of  .1000  verses.  But  it  is  |io*sihlc  that  the  text 
of  Suidas  is  corrupt,  and  that  we  should  read  tic  iirn 
CMXt\ta  instead  of  rpifr\i  W.  The  poem  baa  no  ap- 
pearance of  incompleteness.  The  Herat mcrun  con- 
tains a  prayer  as  if  by  the  patriarch  Sergius  for  He- 
raclius and  his  children.  The  poem  was  probably  writ- 
ten aliout  A.  D.  629.  Kic  r<<»-  ndratov  /iiot',  lie  V unit  ate 
Yitce,  262  iambic  verses ;  Kani  IW/oor,  Cmtra  Sever- 
itm,  or  k<mi  fvitatfiovc  Xivijpov  'Aitio\m<'c  Contra 
imjiium  Sererum  Antiachta.  This  poem  consists  of 
731  iambic  ver?es.    A  passage  of  Xicephorus  Callisti 
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(Hut.  Feci,  xvtil,  48)  has  been  understood  as  declaring 
th.it  George  wrote  u  poem  against  Johannes  Philopo- 
11  it-,  and  it  has  l>een  supposed  that  I'hiloponus  is  aim- 
ed at  in  this  poem  under  the  name  of  Severus,  while 
others  have  supposed  that  Nicephorus  refers  to  the 
Hexaemeron,  uml  that  I'hiloponus  is  attacked  in  that 
poem  tinder  the  name  of  Proclus.  But  the  words  of 
Nicephorus  do  not  require  us  to  understand  that  ( leorgc 
wrote  against  I'hiloponus  at  all.  Ihi*  poem  against 
Severus  contains  the  passage  to  which  Nicephorus  re- 
fers, and  in  which  the  Monophysite  opinions  which 
Philo|*>nu*  held  are  attacked.  I>,  •.•...hot  in.  ruv  8yp 
of  Afaonuriov  uiiprcpa,  Encomium  in  Sanctum  Amu- 
tatitim  .If'trtyrem,  in  prose  ;  Hie  Toy  iv  Bka\ipVtUC 
vauv.  In  Trmplum  l)eipmt  CowUintimipoli  in  BLichrrnu 
t  't'im ;  a  short  poem  in  iambic  verse.  Some  works 
known  or  asserted  to  lie  extant  have  heen  a«crilted  to 
George,  hut  without  sufficient  reason.  I 'slier  and  oth- 
ers have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the 
Chroniron  PeuehuU,  hut  Querent*  refutes  the  supposi- 
tion. Le  I>»ng  speaks  of  Greek  commentaries  on  the 
epistles  of  Paul  hy  George  of  I'isidia  as  lieing  extant 
in  tic*  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  hut  they  are  not 
noticed  in  the  catalogues  of  Lambaeloj  and  Rciman- 
nus;  and  it  is  probable  that  Le  Long's  statement  is 
erroneous.  Some  persons  have  improperly  confound- 
ed George  of  I'isidia  with  George  of  Nicomedia,  who 
lived  two  centuries  later ;  and  Cave  erroneously  makes 
George  of  I'isidia  archhishnp  of  Nicomedia,  although 
he  correctly  fixes  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The 
versification  of  George  is  correct  and  elegant,  and  in- 
harmonious verses  are  very  rare.  He  was  much  ad- 
mired hy  the  later  Byzantine  wi iters,  and  was  very 
commonly  compared  with  Euripides,  to  whom  some 
did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  him.  But  his  poems,  how- 
ever polished,  are  frequently  dull,  though  in  the  //er- 
ti'iiurtm  there  are  some  |>a*sagcs  of  a  more  elevated 
character.  The  //era^meron  and  !)<•  Vamlate  I'iAt, 
with  such  fragments  as  had  been  collected,  with  a  Lat- 
in version  hy  Fred.  Morel,  were  first  puldished  in  4to, 
Paris,  loM.  Some  copies  of  the  edition  have  the  date 
1.1s.')  in  the  title-page.  The  //exttrmerrm  was  also  pul>- 
listted  hy  Brunellus.  as  a  work  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
together  w  ith  some  poem*  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
other  pieces  (Koine.  1.VJ0.  8vo).  Both  pieces,  with  the 
fragments,  were  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  HVt- 
li»'h-ci  /'afrum  of  La  Rigne  I  Paris,  n;  24,  fol.  I,  and  w  ith 
the  version  of  Morel,  and  one  or  two  additional  frag- 
ments, in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Biblutthrcn  I'ti'rmn 
(1654,  fol.),  xiv,  389,  etc.  The  Latin  version  of  Morel 
is  in  the  edition  of  the  Hibliothrra  (Lyon.  1677,  fol.), 
xii,  32.1,  etc.  (Quercius,  ut  sup. ;  Fahricius,  MM.  (,'r.  i, 
TC> :  vii,  450.  472.  etc. ;  viii,  612,  615  ;  Cave,  Hit'.  l  it. 
\,ftK\). — Smith,  Dictionary  of  (ir.  and  Horn,  liiography, 
ii,  258,  254. 

Georgia,  or  C  it  est  a,  formerly  an  independent 
country  of  Asia,  now  included  in  the  Russian  prov- 
ince* of  Tirlis  and  Kutais.  The  name  is  sometimes 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  territory  possessed 
or  claimed  hy  the  Kussian*  south  of  the  Cauc  i-iis, 
and  embracing  the  districts  of  Kacheth,  Karthli  (Kar- 
th alinia,  Kardueli,  hnereth,  Mingrelia,  and  Guria.  In 
this  larger  sense  it  has  an  area  of  about  28,000  square 
miles,  and  in  1*62  a  population  of  1,142,611  Inhabit- 
ants; while  Georgia  proper,  eml tracing  the  three  first- 
named  districts,  contain*  only  12.800  square  miles  and 
677.267  inhabitant*.  The  (Georgian*  arc  one  of  that 
numerous  group  of  nations  or  tribes  that  iuhahit  the 
Caucasus,  to  which  Dr.  I.itlt.mi  has  given  tln»  name 
of  Dioscuri.™*.  They  are  celchrated  for  the  athletic 
frames  of  their  men  and  the  beauty  of  their  women, 
hut  their  long  oppression  hy  the  Sfohammedan*  has 
had  its  effect  Isith  upon  their  intelligence  and  their 
mnr.ilitv.  Of  the  total  population  of  Georgia,  taken 
in  the  hrger  sense,  835,830  Ixdnng  to  the  Georgian 
race  (inclusive  of  Mingrelian*  and  Last) ;  the  remain-  I 
dcr  are  Turcomanni,  Ossetes,  Armenians,  Jews,  Bus-  | 


sians,  and  Germans.  The  Christian  population  nam. 
Iters  1,003,791,  and  the  non-Christian  138.820  souls. 
On  their  language  and  literature,  sec  the  article* 
Georgian  Lanouaqk  and  Gkoroian  Vkksiom. 

The  ancient  history  of  Georgia  is  altogether  fahu- 
lous.  It  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  hut  after 
his  death  was  made  an  independent  kingdom.  In 
this  condition  it  remained  for  ahout  twenty-one  cen- 
turies. Christianity  spread  in  Georgia  alout  the  cloae 
of  the  4th  century  and  dislodged  the  ancient  religion, 
which  was  probably  kindred  to  the  Mithras  service  of 
the  ancient  Persians.  In  consequence  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith,  Georgia  became  allied  to 
the  Byzantine  empire,  conjointly  with  which  it  re- 
sisted the  attacks  of  the  Nassau  ides.  More  successful 
than  the  inroads  of  the  Sa>sanides  were  those  of  the 
Arabs,  and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Bagrutides,  m 
branch  of  the  Armenian  dynasty  of  that  name  (sinc« 
614),  Georgia  became  a  province  of  the  empire  of  the 
Arabian  caliphs,  and  only  the  mountainous  districts 
in  which  the  kings  of  Georgia  found  a  refuge  preserved 
a  kind  of  independence.  In  the  9th  century,  during 
the  decline  of  the  Arabian  caliphate,  the  Georgians 
recovered  their  independence  for  a  short  |ieriod.  hut  in 
the  10th  century  they  became  tributary  to  the  Moham- 
medan dynasties  in  Persia.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
10th  century  they  again  achieved  independence,  and 
inaugurated  the  most  brilliant  em  in  Geeorgian  his- 
tory; for  from  this  period  to  the  13th  century,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Mongols,  Georgia  was 
governed  by  a  series  of  able  sovereigns,  who  increased 
its  extent  and  raised  it  to  great  prosperity.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  the  country  was  conquered 
by  Timour,  who  was  driven  from  it  in  the  In-ginning 
of  the  following  century  by  George  VII.  Alexander 
I,  the  successor  of  George  VII,  divided  the  kingdom 
between  his  three  sons.  Each  of  thesf*  states  was  again 
divided,  and  at  one  time  26  different  princes  reigned  in 
Georgia.  The  general  history  of  Georgia  now  divides 
into  two  parts:  that  of  the  eastern  states,  Karthli  and 
Kacheth;  and  that  of  the  western  states,  including 
Imereth,  Mlngrelia,  and  Guria.  From  the  16th  to  the 
lHth  century  the  eastern  states  were  heavily  oppressed 
by  Persia,  and  in  1790,  Gregory  XI,  after  many  at- 
tempt* to  establish  their  independence,  resigned  the 
state*  in  favor  of  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  and  in  IwrJ 
the  emperor  Alexander  proclaimed  the  territory  a  Bus. 
sian  province.  Of  the  three  state*  forming  Western 
Georgia  Guria  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bussia  in  l»o]. 
and  formally  surrendered  itself  to  that  empire  by  the 
treaty  of  1*10;  Mingrelia  was  virtually  added  to  Bus- 
sia in  1803.  and  fully  incorporated  with  it  in  1868,  and 
the  state  of  Imereth  toward  the  clo*e  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Thus  the  whole  of  Georgia  has  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of 
Russia,  and  has  !>cen  unit- 
ed, along  with  the  other 
Trnnscaucasian  pos  *  e  s- 
sions  of  that  country,  into 
a  general  government, 
the  head  of  which  unites 
in  his  own  person  the 
military  and  civil  pow- 
ers, and  exercise*  mili- 
tary supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Georgions  were 
represented  in  the  synods 
convened  by  the  Arme- 
nian patriarch  in  the  5th 
and  6th  renturies,  and 
embraced  tlte  Monophy- 
site faith,  and  they  also 
withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion  of  the  patriarch  ' 
of  Constantinople.  In  the 

latter  part  of  the  6th  cen-         Mingrelian  Monk. 
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tory  they  resumed  their  former  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, and  they  have  since  been  considered  a*  a  part  of 
the  Greek  Church.  When  Georgia  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Russia  it  lost  the  inde|iendence  of  its  nation- 
al Church.  The  difference*  between  the  Russian  and 
the  Georgian  forms  of  religion  l>eing  very  small,  the 
latter  tweame  subject  to  the  Synod  of  Petersburg ;  the 
authority  of  the  Georgian  catholicot  was  also  transfer- 
red, and  a  Russian  archbishop  sent  to  occupy  the  see 
of  Georgia.  Convents  and  nunneries  arc  abundant, 
and  the  inmates  are  all  mendicant*.  Most  of  the  bish- 
ops are  rich,  but  the  majority  of  the  priests  are  both 
very  poor  and  ignorant.  The  best  and  fullest  informa- 
tion al>out  Georgia  is  contained  in  the  wo  ks  of  Hros- 
set,  Hist,  anrienne  de.  la  Gk>rgLe  (Petersb.  1849,  2  vols. ; 
Additions,  18ol),  and  Ilitioire  M»drne  de  la  Georgit 
(Peters.  1*54 -57.  »  vols.).— Brockhaus,  Con<*r$..l*x. ; 
Farrar;  H«lyot,On/r«rfe*  Rttig.  (ed.  Migne),  s.  v.  Mel- 
chites.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Georgian  Language.  The  Georgian  language, 
which  is  also  sjiokcn  by  the  Mingrelians,  Lazians,  and 
the  Suani,  belongs  to  the  Iberian  family.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  it  are  as  follows.  Its  alphabet  con- 
sists of  thirty-five  letters ;  it  has  no  articles ;  the  sub- 
stantives have  eight  cases  and  no  genders ;  the  adjec- 
tive*, when  associated  with  nouns,  are  indeclinable, 
but  when  they  stand  by  themselves  are  declined  ;  the 
comparative  is  formed  by  the  prefix  u  and  the  suffix 
«i,  and  canlinuls  are  obtained  by  prefixing  me  to  the 
ordinals.  It  possesses  eight  conjugations  with  several 
minor  subdivisions,  and  the  different  persona  are  indi- 
cated by  terminations  and  personal  prefixes ;  it  has 
several  forms  for  the  preterite  and  the  future  tenses, 
and  only  one  form  for  the  present  tense ;  three  modes, 
viz.  indicative,  imperative,  and  the  participle,  and 
supplies  the  place  of  the  infinitive  by  a  verbal  noun; 
it  has  postpositions  governing  different  cases,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prepositions,  and  can  multiply  verbs  to 
any  extent  by  the  terminations  eleba  and  tda,  form  ab- 
stracts from  adjectives  by  the  terminations  oba  and 
eba,  as  well  as  active  personal  nouns,  adjectives—  lioth 
active  and  passive — and  diminutives,  by  various  ter- 
minations and  prefixes,  and  its  construction  allows 
many  liberties.  From  the  venerable  old  Georgian 
language  a  dialect  developed  itself,  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  many  Armenian, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  other  foreign  words,  and  by  the 
vitiation  of  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  many 
expressions.  The  two  dialects  have  distinct  alpha- 
l>eta :  the  alphaliet  in  which  the  old  Georgian  is  writ- 
ten is  called  Kuzuri,  i.  e.  the  sacred,  and  consists  of  the 
letters  invented  by  Micaroh;  and  the  alphabet  of  the 
modern  Georgian  is  called  KeduuH.  and  is  sup|*osed  to 
have  l>cen  invented  by  the  Georgians  themselves  in 
the  14th  century.  The  old  language  is  the  ecclesias- 
tical or  literary,  and  is  employed  in  all  sacred  and  lit- 
erary writings,  while  the  modern  is  the  civil  dialect, 
or  the  dialect  of  common  life  (lingua  rutgari*).  Com- 
pare Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyhbtjiadie,  s.  v.  Georiricr, 
p  102;  Eichhorn,  Allgetneine  Dibliothek  der  Inblischen 
Litrrntur,  i,  156  sq. 

Georgian  Version.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
versions  of  the  Bible  extant. 

I.  Same,  Da/*,  and  Source  of  this  Vernon.  —  The 
Georgians  call  their  Hible  by  different  names — 1.  Mb* 
bio,  i.  e.  the  Bible ;  2.  Zminda  Zerili,  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture; il.  Snmkto  ZeriU.  the  divine  Scriptures;  4.  Zigh- 
tri  Zutlina  da  akalio  oghlkmua,  the  hooks  of  the  O.  and 
N.  T. ,  and,  b.  lAiboilelxt,  Genesis,  after  the  first  l>ook 
of  the  Bilde.  The  version  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  about  A.D.  57",  when  the  Georgians,  stimulated 
hy  the  example  of  the  Armenians  [see  Armenia* 
Vkksiox],  sent  young  men  of  talent  to  Greece  to 
study  the  Greek  language,  who,  on  their  return,  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  and  liturgiea*  hooks  of  the  Greek 
Church.   The  translation  of  the  O.  T.  is  made  from  the 


Sept.,  and  of  the  N.  T.  from  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Con- 
statitinopolitan  family,  and  is  composed  in  the  eccbti- 
asti&d  or  ancient  dialect   See  Gkoiujian  Laxucagk. 

II.  Text  and  Edition*  of  the  V'trsiim. — This  venera- 
ble version  has  shared  in  all  the  troubles  to  which 
Georgia  has  been  subject.  The  entire  books  of  Mac- 
cafices  and  Ecclesiast  icus  were  lost  in  the  many  revo- 
lutions of  the  country,  passages  disappeared  from  dif- 
ferent |mrts  of  the  volume,  and  the  whole  text  got 
into  a  state  of  confusion.  It  was  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lHth  century  that  prince  VaktatiKh  puli- 
lished  at  TiHis  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  split  up  the  text  into  chapters  and 
verses.  Shortly  after,  prince  Arcil,  uncle  of  prince 
Vaktnngh,  who  fled  from  Knrtel  to  Russia,  undertook 
a  revision  of  this  version,  making  it  conformable  to 
the  Russian  translation  as  it  then  was,  and  divided  it 
only  into  chapters,  because  the  Russian  translation 
was  divided  into  chapters  only.  But  this  prince  only 
lived  to  catry  throngh  the  revision  from  Genesis  to 
the  Prophets,  and  to  translate  from  the  Russian  Bible 
the  lost  books  of  Maccabees  and  Ecclesiasticus.  His 
son,  prince  Vakuset,  was,  however,  induced  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  brother,  prince  Bachar,  and  the 
Georgian  clergy  resident  in  Russia,  to  continue  the 
work  of  revision.  He  made  the  text  conform  still 
more  to  the  Russian  translation,  newly  revised  accord- 
ing to  the  command  of  Peter  the  Great,  supplied  from 
this  translation  all  the  passages  which  were  wanting 
in  the  Georgian  version,  made  also  the  portions  which 
his  father  had  published  conformable  to  this  transla- 
tion, and  divided  the  whole  into  chapters  and  verses. 
He  had  Georgian  types  cast  at  Moscow,  and  at  once 
began  printing  In  that  city  ;  the  correction  of  the  press 
he  committed  to  four  native  Georgians,  and  the  first 
edition  of  the  entire  Georgian  Bible  appeared  in  174J1, 
fol.,  prince  Bachar,  brother  of  the  editor,  defraying  the 
entire  expense.  From  this  edition  the  Moscow  Bible 
Society  reprinted  the  N.T.  in  181fi,  4to,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Georgian  metropolitan  Ion  and  of 
archbishop  Pafntit,  with  types  cast  from  the  very  ma- 
trices which  had  liecn  used  for  the  former  edition,  and 
which  had  escaped  the  conflagration  of  the  city  at  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  invasion.  Another  edition  was 
published  in  lfilfl,  in  the  civil  character,  4to.  It  is  said 
that  there  have  appeared  more  recent  editions  of  va- 
rious portions  of  this  version  both  at  Tiflis  and  in  Rus- 
sia, but  there  is  no  particular  account  of  them. 

III.  Critical  Value  of  the  I 'ersion.— The  value  of 
this  version,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  has  been  great- 
ly impaired  by  the  corruptions  which  it  has  suffered 
during  the  centuries  of  political  changes  to  which  the 
country  has  been  exposed,  and  especially  by  the  en- 
deavor of  its  editors  to  make  it  conform  to  the  Russian 
translation.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
its  value  is  entirely  gone.  Both  Tischendorf  (A*.  T. 
Grtec.  2d  cd.  prwf.  p.  lxxviii)  and  Mr.  Malan  regard  it 
as  a  good  auxiliary  to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  text. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Malan,  who  has  published  an  F.nglish 
translation  of  the  Georgian  version  of  John's  Gospel, 
poes  so  far  bs  to  sav  that  "it  differs  from  the  Sla- 
vonic in  many  places  in  which  it  might  be  expected  to 
agree,  it  has  a  character  of  its  ow  n,  is  a  faithful  ver- 
sion, and  valuable  for  criticism"'  (The  Cotpel  according 
to  St.  John,  tratulaltd  from  the  eltven  otd-tt  Vtrdo**, 
etc.,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A.,  Und.  1802,  p.  ix, 

;  note  3). 

IV.  Literature. — A  very  interesting  treatise  on  this 
'  ve  sion,  containing  a  brief  account  of  its  history  and 

publication,  from  the  preface  of  prince  Vaktangh,  was 
communicated  by  professor  Adler,  of  Copenhagen,  to 
Eichhorn,  who  published  it  in  his  AIJ;r<  meine  liibliothek 
der  biblurhrn  I.iteratur,  i,  lftS  si|.t  and  afterwards  re- 
prints it  in  his  Einlcitung  in  dm  Abe  Ttttnment,  vol. 
ii,  sec.  b.  etc.  Dr.  Henderson,  who  had  visited 
l»oth  Georgia  and  Russia,  could  do  no  more  in  his  Mb- 
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518,  etc.)  than  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  this  ac- 
count. A  valuable  liook  has  also  been  published  by 
Franz  Carl  Alter,  entit  le  I  Ueher  Ge  ngianitrkr  Lifem- 
tur  ( Wien,  179*  >,  in  which  is  given  uu  extensive  colla- 
tion  of  the  various  readings  from  both  the  O.  and  N. 
T. 

Georgiua  Syncellus,  termed  also  "  Abba*  and 
Monachus,"  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  9th  century.  He  obtained  his  distin- 
guishing epithet  from  having  Ik  i  n  syncellus  or  jter- 
sonal  attendant  of  Tarasius.  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  died  A.D.  800.  Theophanes,  who  was  his 
friend,  describes*  him  ns  u  man  of  talent  and  learning, 
especially  well  vers**!  in  chronographical  and  histor- 
ical subjects,  which  he  hail  studied  very  deeply.  He 
died  in  "the  orthodox  faith,"  without  completing  hi.* 
principal  (and.  indeed,  only  known  I  work,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  strongly  urged,  at  his  dying  request, 
ujmmi  his  friend  Theophanes.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
chronography  or  chronicle,  the  title  of  which  in  full  U 
as  follow.* :  'E»"\<j^>/  \i>oM)}f>a^i<ic  eivi'Tifjuaa  vtto 
Viuipyiov  Mo»'fi\o»'  TLvyKtWov  ytyovoro^  Tapaffioi' 
\\<iT(n(t(t\ov  K««»»'<Trorrirowii.\fwv  t'ttro  '\iup  pt^pi 
AiokXiitiuvov,  A  fleet  Chronicle,  draun  up  by  George 
the  .yfonl;  Syncellus  Saranu*,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tirwplr,  from  Adatn  to  fPiocUtum.  The  author  states 
that  he  intended  to  bring  hi*  work  down  to  A  D.  800; 
but.  as  already  stated,  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  and  the 
work  only  cornea  down  to  the  accession  of  Diocletian, 
A.D.  2*4.  The  work  is  included  in  the  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  writers.  Guar,  the  Parisian 
editor,  contended  that  we  have  the  work  of  Syncellus 
in  a  complete  form,  but  Lite  contrary  opinion  seems 
to  he  the  l>etter  founded.  Posse  vino,  Vossius,  and 
others  have  identified  Syncellus  with  Georgius  Har- 
inartolus;  hut  Allatius  has  shown  that  this  identifica- 
tion is  erroneous.  Syncellus  has  transcribed  verl>atiui 
n  considerable  part  of  the  Chron  icon  of  Huschius,  so 
that  his  work  has  lieen  employed  to  restore  or  com- 
plete the  Greek  text  of  the  Chronicon.  The  Chrono- 
gmpkia  of  Theophanes,  which  extends  from  A.D.  '285 
to  A.D.  813,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  that 
of  Syncellus,  and  completes  the  author's  original  de- 
sign. The  Bonn  edition  of  Syncellus  is  edited  by  \V. 
Dindorf,  and,  with  the  brief  Chroworaphia  of  Xiccph- 
orns  of  Constantinople,  occupies  2  vols.  8vo,  1829. 
(Theophanes,  Prvxemium  ail  chronog.  ;  Cedren.  ("'im- 
pend, sub.  init. :  Allatius,  Jbul.  p.  21 :  Fal  ricius,  MM. 
tir,  vii,  457;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  i,  Gil). — Smith, Dictionary 
of  Gr.  an-l  Rom.  Biography,  ii,  254.    Sec  Syni  kli.us. 

Gephen.    See  Visit. 

Gephrus  {VKppovc,  prob.  a  Grtecized  form  of  the 
Hch.  IBS,  a  villag,  ;  see  Camiar),  a  town  mentioned 
by  Polyhius  (v,70,  12)  as  captured  by  Autiochus  along 
with  Pella  and  Camus  (Camon),  and  therefore  situated 
In  the  same  vicinity  east  of  tile  Jordan  (Keland,  7'«- 
l<r$t.  p.  804) ;  perhaps  the  present  AV/V-.l  wan,  r  short 
distance  N.E.  of  Kefr-AI.il  (Kobinsou,  Utter  lie*tarch- 
«,  p.  318). 

Ge'ra  (Hch.  Gent',  X^j,  »  grain  fsee  Gkrah]  ; 
Sept.  1'ijfxj),  the  name  of  at  least  three  B?njamite*. 

1.  The  son  of  Bcla  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  3):  probably  the  same  with  the  one  men- 
tioned (with  some  confusion)  in  verses  5.  7,  unless  one 
of  these  be  identical  wiih  No.  2  l>elow.  In  Gen.  xlvi, 
21.  he  is  given  as  if  directly  the  son  of  Benjamin;  and 
he  there  appears  among  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  at 
the  time  of  that  patriarch's  removal  to  Egypt,  B.C. 
1*71.  See  Jaioh.  "Cera  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  Benjamite  families  in  Numb,  xxvi,  :l*  -10.  of 
which  a  very  obvious  explanation  is  that  at  that  time 
he  was  n«t  the  head  "f  a  sejvarate  family,  but  was  in- 
cluded among  the  Belaites ;  it  being  a  matter  r.f  neces- 
sity that  some  of  Bela's  sons  should  lie  so  included, 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  family  of  Belaites  nt  oil. 


To  the  remarks  made  under  Becher  should  be  added 
that  the  great  destruction  of  the  Benjaimtea  recuni.il 
in  Judg.  xx  may  account  for  the  introduction  of  so 
many  new  names  in  the  later  Benjamite  lists  of  1 
Chron.  vii  and  vili,  of  which  several  setMii  to  be  wom- 
en's names"  (Smith).  See  Besjamin.  Fn  1  Chr.*. 
vii,  7,  1'MUF.L  occupies  the  same  position  aa  Gera  else- 
where in  the  genealogy.    See  Bki.a. 

2.  The  father  (or  ancestor)  of  Ehud  the  judge  (Jud-. 
iii,  15);  compare  1  Chron.  viii,  5,  7;  possibly  identical 
with  No.  1  above.    B.C.  ante  1509.    Sec  Em  i>. 

3.  The  father  (or  ancestor)  of  Shimei,  which  lattoT 
so  grossly  abused  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  5;  xix,  10, 18; 
1  Kings  ii,  8);  thought  by  some  to  be  identical  w  ith 
both  the  foregoing.    B.C.  ante  1023.    See  Shim r.t. 

Gerah  ("5,  gerah\  a  berry  or  granule  [compare 
English  " Iwrley-vorn'*  and  "grain"  as  measure  and 
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it.  o^oAoc.  Vulgate  obolus),  the  smallest 
weight,  anil  likewise  the  smallest  piece  of  money 
among  the  Hebrews,  equivalent  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  shekel  (Kxod.  xxx.  13;  Lev.  xxvii,  25;  Numb, 
iii,  47;  xviii,  lrt ;  Kzek.  xlv,  12).  It  would  therefore 
weigh  13y*,  Paris  grains,  and  1>e  worth  iil»out  3  cents. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  also  signifies  cud  as  t>cing  a 
round  mass.  It  has  been  sup|)©*ed  by  many  that  the 
gerah  was  so  called  from  the  fact  that  some  kernel,  as 
of  pepper  or  barley,  or  perhaps  the  seeds  of  the  carob- 
tree  (Ktpartor)  may  have  been  originally  u«ed  f»r 
this  weight,  but  it  would  be  equal  in  weight  to  4 
or  5  l>caiis  of  the  carob,  and.  according  to  the  Kabbins 
it  weighed  a»  much  as  1G  grains  of  barley.    See  Mi> 

TKOUXiV. 

Gerando,  Joseph  Marie,  Baros  Dr.  a  French 
statesman  and  philosophical  writer,  was  born  at  Lyons 
February  2l>,  1772,  and  wao  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood.   During  the  Revolution  be  served  in  the  French 
army,  and,  under  Napoleon,  he  tilled  various  high  civil 
office*.    He  was  made  a  French  peer  in  1837.  and  died 
at  Paris  November  10,  1842.    He  is  mentioned  here 
for  his  philosophical  and  ethical  writings.  Having 
sent  an  article  to  the  French  Academy  in  1799,  which 
received  a  prize,  he  enlarged  it  into  a  treatise  entitled 
lies  Sitpu-t  el  dr  I' art  de  penser  (1800, 4  vols.  8 vo).  This 
was  followed  bv  I)*  la  Generation  drt  connaissanees  hu- 
m.nnes  (1802.  k'vo).  which  was  crowned  by  the  Berlin 
Academy.    His  most  important  work  is  his  fHstoire 
romplrte  de*  lyntntxrs  de  Philtmophie  con*idrrf$  reiativr~ 
men'  iuix  prinriprt  drt  omnttiiwmcr*  kumaine*  (1803.  3 
vol* ;  3d  ed.  1817  8. 4  vols.  8vo> :— />«  per/ertionnement 
moral  nU  de  l  educrium  de  *n-mtme  (1821 ;  1832. 2  vol*.), 
which  received  the  Montvon  prize  from  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  translated  into  English  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Se/f-A~dncittifm  (B«-t<>n.  18*), 
12mo).    De  Gerando  wrote  many  works  on  economical 
and  jtfditical  science.— Hoefer,  \om>.  Bi'-gr.  Generate, 
xx.  143. 

Ge'rar  (Heb.  r/ernr',  according  to  Simoni* 

a  Mginp-piire,  according  to  others  f  om  the  Arabic 
v<uet-]Mitt.  but  more  prob.  with  Furst,  a  region,  as  l>e- 
ing  the  centre  of  a  distinct  Philistine  kingdom  ;  Sept. 
and  Joseph  us  [  r«]  Vipoma),  a  very  ancient  town  and 
district  on  the  southernmost  borders  of  Palestine,  in 
the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  not  far  from  Gaza. 
It  was  visited  by  Abraham  after  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xx,  i\  and  bv  Isaac  when  there  was  * 
dearth  in  the  rest  of  Canaan  ((ion.  xxvi,  1).  The  in- 
tercourse, differences,  and  alliances  of  the  Hebrew  fa- 
thers with  the  king  and  people  of  Gerar  form  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  portion  of  patriarchal  history 
(Thomson,  /.ami  awl  Hook,  ii,  350).  See  Isaac.  In 
Genesis  the  people  are  spoken  of  as  Philistines:  but 
their  habits  appear,  in  that  early  stage,  more  pastoral 
th  in  they  subsequently  were.  Yet  they  are  even  then 
warlike,  since  Abinielech  had  "a  captain  of  the  ho«t." 
who  appears  from  Ids  fixed  title,    Phicuol,"  like  that 
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of  the  king,  **  Abimelech,"  to  be  a  permanent  officer  j  College,  Aberdeen.  He  died  in  1795.  He  wrote  (1.) 
(com p.  Gen.  xxi,  82 ;  xxvi,  26;  and  Psa.  xxxiy,  title).  |  A  n  Essay  on  Tcule  (1759,  8vo ;  enlarged  edition,  1780). 
See  Auimki.M'II.  The  local  description,  xxi,  1,  "  be-  j  This  work  obtained  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  offered 
tween  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  is  probably  meant  to  indi-  j  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  (2.)  An 
eate  the  limits  within  which  these  pastoral  Philistines,  \  Essay  an  Genius  (Lon<\.  17C7, 8vo):— (3.)  Sermoiu  (I.on- 


whose  chief  neat  was  then  Gerar,  ranged,  although  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  their  territory  em- 
braced all  the  interval  between  those  cities.  It  must 
have  trenched  on  the  "south"  or  "  south  country"  of 
later  Palestine.  From  a  comparison  of  xxi,  32  with 
xxv  i,  2  5,  26,  Beers  heba  would  seem  to  lie  just  on  the 
verge  of  this  territory,  and  perhaps  to  l»c  iU  limit  to- 
wards the  N.E.  For  ito  southern  boundary,  though 
very  uncertain,  none  is  more  probable  than  the  wadys 
El-Arish  ("River  of  Egypt")  and  El-'Ain;  south  of 
which  the  neighboring  "  wilderness  of  I'aran"  (xx,  15 ; 
xxi,  22, 34)  may  probably  be  reckoned  to  liegin.  Isaac 
was  most  probably  U»rn  in  (icrar.  The  great  crojis 
which  be  subsequently  raised  attest  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritime  plain,  still  contains 
•omc  of  the  best  ground  in  Palestine  (xxi,  2;  xxvi, 
12).  It  was  still  an  important  place  in  later  times,  as 
we  may  gather  from  1  Chron.  xiv,  13, 14.  According 
to  tho  ancient  accounts,  Gcrar  lay  in  or  near  a  valley 
("the  valley  of  Gerur,"  Gen.  xxvi,  17;  com  p.  1  Sam. 
xv,  5),  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  great 
waily  Sfuruih  (or  one  of  the  branches  of  it)  that  comes 
down  from  Bcersheha ;  besides,  we  know  that  it  was 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  it  was  not  far 
from  Beersheba  when  Isaac  resided  there  (Gen.  xxvi. 


Ion,  1780. 17X2,  2  vols.  8vot:— (4.)  IHsserUttious  on  the 
Genius  and  Evidences  of  Christianity  (l.ond.  1766, 8vo) ; 
—(5.)  The  Pastoral  Cart,  edited  by  his  .son  (Lond.  1799, 
8vo). 

Gerard,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  son  of  Alexander  Gerard, 
was  born  and  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  for 
some  time  pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Amsterdam, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  Greek  in  Kind's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1775  of  divinity.  He  died  in  1815. 
His  "  Institutes"  arc  valuable  for  the  numerous  refer- 
ences to  authorities  which  they  contain,  and  are  very 
scarce.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  edition  was  lost 
at  sea.  His  writings  are.  Institutes  of  fiiblical  Criti- 
cism (Edinb.  1808,  2d  edit.8vo): — Compendious  View  of 
the  Evidences  of  natural  and  receukd  RtVglon  (Ixmdon, 
1828,  8vo).— Darling. 

Gerard  Thom,  Turn,  Tunc,  or  Tenque,  found- 
er  and  first  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  bom  about  1040,  on  the  isle  of  Martigues, 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  While  Jerusalem  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  some  merchants  of  Amalfi  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
in  1050,  to  erect  a  Benedictine  monastery  near  the 
holy  sepulchre,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pilgrims. 
It  was  called  Sainte  Marie  la  Latine.    Among  others, 


1,20,  23  ;  26  33;  com  p.  xx.  1).    The  name  continued  , 

to  exist  tuerhana  as  a  matter  of  traditional  for  several  1  C,eranl  •mved  t0  P°V  hl*  d«votlon*'  aml  h«  ™<i»™& 
to  exist  (,«rhaps  as  a  matter  of  tradition)  tor  several  character  for  his  piety  and  prudence.  The 

centuries  after  the  Christian  »ra.    Kusebius  and  Je- 1        ,      ,  .,    .  J         r  ..... 

.  ~      .    ,       ...      .  u      number  of  pilgrims  increased  everv  vear,  enriching  the 

mine  (Onotntut.  s.  v.  Gerar)  place  it  twentv-five  Ko-  '  '   "  ,     •  •     '    ..  .  .  "... 

v.,         ^.  \,l    „,         ..     '    .  c,       ,  treasury  of  the  monastery.    In  10>0  the  abl»ot  built  a 

man  miles  southward  from  hleutheropoli* ;  and  ><>/o-  i         .  i,  ,  ■  u   -i    •  .l- 

....     ,.   .       •  ft.    •  *.        ,         hospital  for  the  reception  of  poor  and  sick  pilgrims,  the 

men  (Hut.  /-scles.  vi,  32;  ix,  1<)  reports  that  a  large        1  ,    .. '    .       1    ,  n       .  1  *     .  *  . 

,   v ,  .       ,  j  .t  .      management  of  which  he  gave  to  Gerard.    I  he  chapel 

and  celebrated  monastery  stood  there,  near  a  winter     ,  .JT  ....  .  .  .    ...  ,  .     ,  r 

of  that  hospital  was  consecrated  to  St.  John,  l>ecauae 

of  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  that 
nd  of  the  4th  centurv,  and  the  name  of  Marcion,        .  ,     "    ,      ,  ,     ....  . 

...  ....  Zachanas.  the  father  of  St.  John,  had  lived  on  the  spot 

...hop  of  Gerar,  appear,  among  the  signatures  of  the  ,  b  of  Jerusalem 

(  ouncl  of  (  halcednn  ,n  A.IK  451.  In  t^Talmud.cal  ,  Godfn>v  of  Bouillon.  Gerard  projected  a  new  rclig. 
writing,  the  district  ,s  termed  t.erarh  (Schwarz,  Pal-   .-^  ^  |n  ^.^  ^  ^'.J^,  and  mi,ita^ 

e*ti»e,  p.  109).    The  name  seems  to  have  been  after-     ,  •  .  •  i    j  •     -n-.  i    •  1 

warda  lost,  and  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  i,  279 ;  ii 


torrent 
th« 


characters  were  to  be  blended.    This  design  he  began 
to  cairv  out  in  the  year  1100,  when  numl»ers  associ- 
38-;?)  was  unable to  discover any ^ees  of  it  in  the  lo-  ^  w|'th  ,ljm  unde/tbe  ,,enomination  of  Hospital 


cality 

wady  Et-Jrrur,  wl 
at  Jebel  el-Helal  !<•  be  regarded  as  a  wuitlicrnnuist 
trni**-  of  the  ancient  kingdom  (  Jour,  Sue.  Lit.  Julv, 
1800.  p.  W.I  319).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells 
mentioned  by  bim  as  lying  in  the  shallow  wady  El- 


Kusairncb.  in  thft  same 


rbborbiHMl 


(  i, 


vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  took  a  par- 
ticular vow  to  devote  themselves  to  the  relief  of  all 
Christians  in  distress.  This  order,  and  the  rules  drawn 
up  fur  its  government,  were  approved  and  confirmed 
by  pope  Paschal  II,  who,  by  a  bull  which  he  issued, 


re,.r,.~.„t  those  digged  by  Abraham  m.d  reonemTbv  !  '*  various  consi<ler.ble  privilege,  and  ncog- 

Isaac  ((;en.  xxvi,  18-22)."    J.  Inlands,  in  travelling '  n,wJ  Ocranl  as  the  first  grand  niaster.    (.erard  died 

I  in  the  year  1120.    Suih  was  the  commencement  of 
that  order  which  in  succeeding  times  liecame  so  cele- 


brated in  history,  when  its  members  were  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards by  that  of  knights  of  Malta."— Hook,  Eccles. 
Hiog.  v,  29H ;  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  (itnirale.  xx,  149. 

Gerard  or  Gerhard  Groot.   See  Gkoot,  Geb- 

IIAKD. 

GerSsa  ([»'/]  Vipaaa.  prob.  of  Heb.  origin),  a  celc- 


fVi>m  G  iza  to  Khulassah,  cam?  after  3  hours'  march  to 
a  br<-;id.  deep  wady,  J»rf  eUtlernr,  a  little  below  its 
junction  with  a  branc  h  -  valley  from  wady  Sheriah. 
Near  this  junction  are  ruins  called  Khnrbet  eU.'erar 
(Willi  .ma,  H.4.,  City,  1845.  App.  p.  4«K  4!»2  ».  which  he 
Merit irtes  with  Gerar.  This  account  Van  de  Velde  ' 
heard  confirmed  by  the  people  of  (;.ir.a.  with  a  slight 
nullification  (Xarrative.  ii.  1*3).  There  arc  no  ruins 
yet  standing,  but  scattered  stones  which  appear  to  have 

been  once  used  in  buildings ;  and  in  the  nlwence  of  obi  bra  ted  city  on  the  eastern  Imrders  of  Pera'a  (Jwephus, 
wells,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ancient  city  had  been  War,  iii,  3,  3),  placed  by  some  in  the  province  of  Caele- 
sapplied  from  some  spring.  Stewart's  su;;i;estion  of  ■  Syria  ami  region  of  DeeajKilis  (Steph.  s.  v.),  by  oth- 
the  niin«  of  El-Abdeh  (Tml  and  K/mn,  p.  207)  is  out  era  in  Arabia  (Epiph.  ndr.  I/<rr. ;  f»rigen,  in  Johan.). 
of  the  question  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  314).  In  1  It  is  doubtless  the  Gelasn  assignefl  by  Pliny  (v,  1H)  to 
f'hr«n.  iy,  39,  the  Sept.  sul>stitutes  Gerar  (|V(m/(>o)  for  the  Decapolis.  These  vsrious  statements  do  not  arise 
Ged«<r  (q.  y.)-  I  from  any  doubts  as  to  the  locality  of  the  city,  but  from 

Gerard.  Alexander,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  the  provinces  mentioned, 
was  t»orn  Feb.  22, 172*,  at  Garioch.  in  Aberdeenshire,  I  In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of  Palestine  was  better 
and  was  educated  at  Marisehal  College  and  the  1,'ni-  '  known  than  Gerasa  (Smith,  Diet,  if  Class.  Cf>*].  s.  v.). 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1750  he  succeeded  l  onlyce 
aa  profe^aor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Marischal  College, 
and  in  170O  was  ap|>oiiited  divinity  professor.    In  1771 


It  lav  on  elevated  ground,  according  to  Ptidemy,  in 
6>°  15  -31°  45'{Reland.  I'nltrst.  p.  45i»),  who  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  Cernssn  (Vionuaa)  of  Arabia  Pe- 


.1 1 1 '  I  in  «  .     ' "        —  .  ...  .  ......      -    -  -   .    - .      .......     r.    -  —    — —   -    v   ' 

he  obtained  the  theological  professorship  at  King  s  j  trsa  (ib.  p.  463).    It  U  not  mentioned  in  the  O.  T. 
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nor  in  the  New,  u a\  .■»  in  the  reading  Gerasene  (q.  v.) 
ut  Mutt,  vii,  28.  It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom 
Gerasa  wan  founded.  Its  inhabitants  were  mostly 
heathen  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  8, 3;  comp.  It,  9, 1 ;  tL,  18, 
5;  Ant.  xiii,  15,  5).  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  having  I -con  captured  by  Alexander  Januams  (B.C. 
cir.  85),  who  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of  gaining  a 
large  treasure  (Josephus,  War,  i.  4,  8;  Ant.  viii,  2,3). 
That  king  died  near  it  while  besieging  Kegaha  {Ant. 
xv,  5).  Before  the  place  lunl  time  to  recover  from  this 
capture,  it  was  included  among  (he  number  of  those 
cities  which  were  burnt  by  the  enraged  .lews  in  their 
vengeance  on  the  Syrian-,  and  on  the  Roman  power 
generally,  for  the  massacre  of  a  number  of  their  nation 
ut  Cttsarea  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  18,  1).  A  terrible  re- 
venge was  taken  by  other  cities,  but  Gerasa  is  honor- 
ably excepted  {War,  ii,  18,  5).  It  had  scarcely  recov- 
ered from  this  calamity  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
dispatched  Aunius,  his  general,  to  capture  it.  Anni- 
tis,  having  carried  the  city  at  the  tirst  assault,  put  to 
the  sword  one  thousand  of  the  youth  who  had  not  ef- 
fected their  escape,  •  n -I  >ved  their  families,  and  plun- 
dered and  tired  their  dwelling*.  It  appears  to  have 
Ijcju  nearly  a  century  subsequent  to  this  period  that 
Gerasa  attained  its  greatest  prosp  -rity,  and  was  adorn- 
ed w  ith  those  monuments  which  glva  it  a  place  among 
the  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  History  tells  us  nothing 
of  this,  but  the  fragments  of  inscriptions  found  among 
Us  ruined  palaces  and  temples  show  that  it  i*  indebted 
for  its  architectural  splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of 
the  Antonines  (A.D.  138-80).  It  subsequently  Itecame 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed its  castle  in  the  year  1122  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  82.) ; 
IIL<tor.  HUnuiol.  p.  615).  This  was  the  native  place 
of  Nicoinachus  (ierasenus.  Coins  of  Gerasa  may  lie 
seen  in  Eckhel  (.V«»i.  \  'et.  iii,  35b).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saracens. 
There  are  no  traces,  of  their  architecture — no  mosques, 
no  inscriptions,  no  reconstruction  of  old  edifices,  such 
as  are  found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All 
here  is  Roman,  «r  at  least  ante-Islamic;  even-  struc- 
ture remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  or  the  earth- 
quake shock  left  it,  ruinous  and  deserted.  It  is  now 
called  Jrrath.  Its  ruins  were  first  discovered  by  Seet- 
zen  (i,  ;W8  sq.),  and  have  often  l>een  subsequently  vis- 
ited. They  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  situated  on  Inith 
sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs  from  north  to  south 
through  a  high  undulating  plain,  and  falls  into  the 
Zurka  (the  ancient  Jahltok)  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  miles.  A  little  rivulet,  thickly  fringed  with  ole- 
ander, winds  through  the  valley,  giving  life  and  beau- 
ty to  the  deserted  city.  The  first  view  of  the  ruins  is 
very  striking,  and  such  as  have  enjoyed  it  will  not 


1'rinclpul  Kuin*  of  Jcrwli. 


soon  forget  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind.  The 
long  colonnade  running  through  the  centre  of  the  city, 
terminating  at  one  end  in  the  graceful  circle  of  the  fo- 
rum ;  the  groups  of  columns  clustered  here  and  then 
round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temples  ;  the  heavy 
masses  of  masonry  that  distinguish  the  positions  of  the 
icreat  theatres;  and  the  vast  tield  of  shapeless  ruins 
rising  gradually  from  the  green  banks  of  the  rivulet 
to  the  battlemented  heights  on  each  side — all  combine 
in  forming  a  picture  such  as  is  rarely  equalled.  The 
form  of  the  city  is  an  irregular  square,  each  side  meas- 
uring nearly  a  mile.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  a  large  portion  of  which,  with  its  flanking  lower* 
at  intervals,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Three 
gateways  are  still  nearly  perfect,  and  within  the  city 
upwards  of  ttUt  hu.ulr  d  and  thirty  columns  remain  on 
their  pedestals.  A  description  of  them  may  be  found 
in  Burckhardt's  Syria,  p.  252  64  ;  also  in  those  of  la>rd 
!  Lindsay  and  others,  which  are  will  condensed  in 
Kelley's  Syria,  p.  418  sq.  See  also  Buckingham's 
Pott/lkm,  p.  405;  Keith,  thidenct  of  Prophecy  (36lh 
ed.). 

Geras6ne  (IViflffiji-or).  an  inhabitant  of  Gerasa  (q. 
v.).  Several  MSS.  read  r*oa<T»/»'<«»'  instead  of  Vtpyt- 
(tnvutv,  in  Matt,  viii,  28 ;  but  the  city  of  Gerasa  lay  too 
far  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
the  miracles  having  been  wrought  in  its  vicinity.  If 
the  reading  Vtfutntfvutr  l»e  the  true  one, the  \inim,  "dis- 
trict," must  then  have  l»een  very  large,  including  Ga- 
dara  and  its  environs;  and  Matthew  thus  uses  a  broad- 
er appellation,  where  Mark  and  Luke  use  a  more  spe- 
cific one.  This  is  not  impossible,  as  Jerome  (  a<l 
Obad.)  stales  that  Gilcad  was  in  his  day  called  Ge- 
rasa. and  Origen  allirms  that  Vtpamjvuiv  was  '.he  an- 
cient readinc  (0pp.  iv,  140).  See  Gauaka.  The 
nature  of  Origen's  argument  makes  this  statement 
very  doubtful.  It  looks  like  a  bold  hyiuthesis  to  get 
over  a  difficulty  (see  Alford,  ad  lot-.).  The  rival  Ger- 
gesa,  however,  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome. The  latter  thus  writes :  "  Hodieque  super  mon- 
tem  viculus  demonstratur  juxta  stagnum  Tyberiadis 
in  quod  porci  prnscipitati  sunt"  ( Onomatt.  *.  v.).  Thom- 
son thinks  he  has  discovered  Gergesa  as  a  ruin  called 
Kersa  or  G'er*a,  on  the  bank  of  wady  Scmak,  east  of 
the  lake.  He  describes  it  as  "within  a  few  rods  of 
the  shore,  and  an  immense  mountain  rises  directly 
above  it,  in  which  are  ancient  tombs.  .  .  .  The  lake 
is  so  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  that  the  swine 
rushing  madly  down  it  could  not  stop,  but  would  In- 
humed on  into  the  water  and  drowned"  (/>mr/  and 
Hook,  ii,  34-38).  It  is  uncertain  which  reading  has 
the  highest  authority,  and  consequently  these  conjec- 
tures ore  very  doubtful  (see,  however,  Ellicotfs  Js  - 
tares  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord.  p.  188,  note ;  Van  de 
Velde.  Memoir,  p.  31 1 ;  Keland, 
p.  502, 807).  Sec  (I  erg  ksen  e. 
G6rauld.  Shocks,  a 

French  priest  of  evil  name  in 
the  13th  cent.,  first  mentioned 
as  chaplain  of  pope  Clement  V. 
He  afterwards  became  arch- 
deacon of  F.u,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bouen.  Clement  V  finally  up- 
|>ointed  him  bishop  of  t'ahors, 
in  consideration,  it  is  said,  of  a 
lar„'p  sum  of  money.  He  soon, 
however,  took  advantage  of  his 
position  to  despoil  the  inhab- 
itants of  his  diocese,  and  pope 
John  XXII  appointed  t he  I >ish- 
ops  of  Riez  and  Arras  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  against  Gc- 
rauld.  Accused  of  simony,  of 
ingratitude  towards  the  see  of 
Rome,  of  cruelty  to  those  who 
appealed  from  his  decisions,  of 
spoliation,  and  of  criminal  con- 
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nection  with  women,  lie  was  condemned  to  prison  for  ing,  and  whose  works  had  remained  in  manuscript  

life.  Au  author  of  that  period,  Bernard  Guidonis.  says  Ilerxo^',  Rcal-Encyklvp.  v,  33 ;  HiKik,  Ectles.  Bittg.  vol. 
that  Gurauld.  after  being  stripped  of  the  insignia  of  his  v. ;  Chorun,  Dktumnaire  dcs  Musicii  ns ,  Hoefer,  Sour. 
office,  was  condemned  to  1»  drugged  on  the  public  high-  |  Jilog.  (UniraU,  xx.  198  sq. 

way,  flayed  in  some  parts,  and  finally  burned  alive.  |  Qerbillon,  Jeax  Fkancoih,  a  French  Jesuit  mis- 
The  execution  took  place  in  July,  131..  See  Raynal-  „ionurv  to  China,  was  liorn  at  Verdun  Jan.  11  1634 
dus,  anno  1317 ;  Martene,  1  tterum  Acriptorum,  t.  v,  p.  Ho  etutHed  at  Nancy  under  the  j^j,,,.  anj  WJU  wi,h 
174;  HZovius,Attm.l6;  Duchesne,  Uutoir*  des Vanh,  .  five  otherSi  Mat  M  missionary  to  China,  where  he 
naux  Jranpns,  U  ii,  p.  290.  —  Hoefer,  A««r.  Bi  g.  Ge-  arrived  March  25,  16*6.  The  missionaries  at  once 
niralc,  xx,  185.  i  g0Ugj,t  an  audience  fiotn  the  emperor,  who  refused  to 

Oerbais,  J  KAN,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  admit  the  new  religion,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  sects 
at  Kupois  in  1629,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 1  of  Fo,  Tao-sse,  the  Lamas,  and  the  Ha-chnng*  Uught 
the  royal  college  of  l'aris,  16C2,  and  principal  of  the  J  men  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil,  there  was  no  need  of  a 
college  of  Kheims,  where  he  died  in  1699.  Hi*  was  fourth  for  the  same  puri«wc,  which  would  only  lead  to 
commissioned  by  the  French  clergy  to  publish  the  !)<•  doctrinal  disputes.  Yet,  by  social  edict,  he'retuiued 
cui>m*  tomhant  les  Rigulicrs  (decreed  in  the  assembly  at  his  court  the  missionaries  Gcrhillon,  Pcreira,  and 
of  1645 1,  with  Hallier's  notes.  He  wrote,  1.  Dc  Causis  Bouvet,  with  permission  to  practice  the  religion,  but 
Mni  >ribus  (1679,  4to),  in  which  he  ably  supports  the  I  not  to  teach  it.  He  commanded  them  to  learn  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallium  Church,  and  maintain*  that  Chinese  and  other  dialects,  and  sent  them  on  sevcrul 
ep'iM-opjl  causes  ought  to  be  first  judged  by  the  metro-  diplomatic  missions.  In  1692  Christian  worship  was 
politan,  and  the  bishops  in  his  province;  Innocent  XI  finally  permitted  m  China;  but  Gerblllon's  attempts 
condemned  this  work  in  1680:— 2.  Traits  du  Poucoir  to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  r-'igion.  and  to  oj>eii 
d-  l.tglise  et  des  PrincfS  sur  les  empichemens  du  Mar- !  the  country  to  European  commerce,  failed  through  the 
ri  g-.  (A  Treatise  on  the  authority  of  Kings  over  the 
liuiilcritnces  to  Marriage,  1690,  4to): — 3.  iMlrtt  (ouch- 
ant  le  PtcuU  du  Rclig.eux  (,1698,  12mo):— 4.  A  transla- 
tion or  the  treatise  by  Panttrmus  on  the  Council  of  Basic 
(*vo)  : — 5.  Ijcttre  nir  la  Coms'die.  (12mo) : — (5.  Lrttrc  tur 
lt<  Birurct  tt  le  Lure  des  Habits  des  h  rmmcs. — Dupin, 
E  clct.  Writers,  cent,  xvii ;  Hook,  Ecclts.  Bing.  v,  299; 

Hu.  fcr,  Stmt.  Biog.  Generate,  xx,  1*6;  Nice'ron,  Me-  j  Inscription  d*  la  Chine"  t.  xxxiii): 
i,t.Art!,  torn.  xiv.  |  Voyages  en  Tartaric  (in  Du  Halde) 


uropean  connnervc,  taiicu  mrnugi 
jealousy  of  the  divers  other  orders  of  Roman  mission- 
aries.  He  was  for  some  time  rector  of  the  French 
College  of  China,  and  died  at  Pekin  March  25. 1707. 
He  wrote  Elements  of  Geometry  in  Chinese  and  Tartnr 
(Pekin): — Theoretical  anil  Practical  Geometry,  in  the 
same  lunguages,  and  published  ulso  nt  Pekin  : — (ibter- 
vatiims  historiqtws  sur  la  grandc  Tartaric  (in  Du  Halde's 

lit  latum  dc  link 
He  is  also  con- 


Oerberon,  G.\nniF.i.,  an  indefatigable  Benedictine  sidered  by  some  as  the  author  of  the  Elemcnta  IA*gu>r 
author,  w.is  born  at  St.Calais,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  Tartarica,  which  others  attribute  to  the  missionaries 
France,  Aug.  12,  16-8.  He  became  a  Benedictine  in  Couplet  or  Rouvet.  See  Uttrrs  tdifantts,  b  m.  xviii; 
th<?  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1649.  After  teaching  *H»t.  gtikr.  de*  Voyage  ,  t.  vii  and  viii.— Hoefer,  AVtr. 
tli-ology  witli  reputation  for  several  years,  he  declared  Bi»g.  Genirale,  xx,  203  sq. 

himself  in  favor  of  Jansenism,  and  for  this  he  was  or-  |  Gerdes.  Daxiei.,  a  learned  German  divine,  and 
d  rod  to  lie  arrested  in  1682  by  Louis  XIV.  He  es-  ,  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  was  born  at  Rremen 
raped  to  Holland,  and  in  1703  was  seized  by  the  bishop  I  April  19,1698.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Ctieeht. 
of  Mechlin  and  imprisoned  at  Amiens,  and  afterwards  ,  after  which  (1726)  he  l>ecame  professor  of  theology 
ut  Vinccnnes.  for  no  crime  but  following  strictly  the  and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Duisburg.  He  removed 
Augustinian  theory  of  grace.  He  died  at  the  abbey  to  Gro^ingen  in  1735,  and  died  Feb.  11,  1766.  His 
of  .St.  Denis  March  2'.',  1711.  His  chief  work  is  the  works  are  accurate,  and  of  great  utility  for  the  history 
//■ft<rirr  Generate  du  Jmunismc  (General  History  of  )  of  tin  Reformation.    Among  them  are  Hittoria  Refor- 


J.insenism,  Amsterd.  1708,  3  vols.  12mo),  liut  he  wrote 
very  largely  also  on  the  Jansenist  and  other  contro- 
versies.— Il'erxog,  Real-EncyU'p.  v,  31 ;  Hook,  Ecclcs. 
Ei<g.  v.  299;  Hoefer,  Soue.  Bum.  Gcner.  xx,  194  sq. 
Oerbert.    See  Sylvester  II,  Pope. 

Gerbert,  Martin,  baron  of  Hornau  and  Benedic- 
tine abbot  of  St.  Blasien,  one  of  the  most  learned  Roman  1 
i  atholic  prelates  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Horb,  j 
on  the  Xeckar,  Aug.  13, 1720.    He  was  educated  nt  the.  I 
J. -suits"  college  in  Freiburg,  and  at  the  cloister  of  St. 
Bl.-ifien.  where  he  liecame  priest  in  1744.  and  abbot  in 
17"'rt.    He  enla'ged  his  mind  by  travel  and  varied  cul-  | 


mat ir.is,  sire  Inlrxxluclio  in  historian  tvanmli  sacitlo 
xvi  p<usim  per  EurojMim  rtnorati.  etc.  (Gro'n.  1744  52, 
4  vols.  4b>)  :—Floriltg'mm  historico-criticum  librorvm 
c«»  iorum  (Gmn.  176:),  Mvo) : — Meletemata  Sacra  ((iron. 
1759,  4U>): — Sjttcimen  Ituliat  RrfirmaUe  (L.  Bat.  1765, 
4to) : — Doctiina  gratitr  tire  compendium  theologize  dog- 
matics (Duisb.  1734,  4to). — Hoefer,  JVo«e.  Biog.  Gene- 
rate, xx,  206 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  v,  34. 

Gerdil,  IIyaciktiir  Sigismono,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologian,  and  cardinal  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Paul,  was  born  at  Samoens,  in  Savoy,  June  2'A,  1718. 
In  1732  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Barnabitct*.  and 


ture.  and  his  works  liear  even-  mark  of  industry  and  j  studied  at  Bologna,  where  his  talents  attracted  the 

notice  of  the  cardinal  archlishop  Lambert  in  i,  who  se- 
cured  his  aid  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  <  n 
Can«nizntiim.  He  was  suliscquently  made  profe.*sor 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  first  at  Mocerata  (1737) 
and  afterwards  at  Turin  (1749).    In  1777  pope  Pius 


b  urning.  He  died  May  3, 1793.  His  principal  works 
are  llisloria  nigra  sylrte  ord.  St.  Bcncdicti  (Colon.  1783- 
b*.  3  vols.  4to) : — Principia  theoolgia  ( St.  Blasien,  1757 
-.">;»,  7  vnts.): — Thetdogia  Vetus  tt  Socti  circa  Pnmeu- 
ti  im  OirOti  in  Eucharisfia  (Freiburg,  1756,  12mo): 


M-mumenta  Vttcris  IMurgur  Memannicr,  ex  antiquis  I  VI  made  him  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Cecili  i. 
MSN.  collecta  et  digesta  (St.  Blasien,  1777  79,  4to)  :—  ,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  He  Mould 
Ph>  Cantu  et  Mvsica  Sacra  a  prima  Eccl*ri<r  Altaic  usque  j  probably  have  been  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Pius 
a>l  pTftcns  Tempos  (1774.  2  vols.).  Gerbert  divided  j  VI  but  for  his  great  oge.  He  died  August  12,  1*02 
his  hUtory  of  church  music  into  three  parts:  the  first  ,  Gerdil  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable  iutol- 
ends  at  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory ;  the  second  goes  ;  lect  and  of  large  acquirements.  His  writings  on  nu-t- 
as  far  as  the  fifteenth  century ;  anil  the  third  to  his  .  nphysical  subjects,  especially  against  Locke's  philoso- 


own  time.  In  178-1  he  puldinhed  a  work  of  more  im- 
portant, under  the  title  of  Scriptorrs  Ecrlesi'tslici  dc 
Masica  Sacra,  potissi'num  «r  rariis  Bali  r,  Gallia,  cf 
/.crrnania-  Cadici^us  collccti  (3  vols.  4to).  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  on 
music,  from  the  2d  century  to  the  invention  of  print- 
III.— F  r  r 


phy,  have  secured  the  admiration  of  many  Protestants 
as  well  as  of  Roman  Catholics.  He  also  wrote  largely 
on  the  evidence*  of  Christianity,  and  against  Bayle  and 
the  F.ncvclopedists.  Editions  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished by  P.Toselli  (Bologna,  1781  1794,  6  vols.),  and 
by  Fontana  and  Grandi  (Rome,  1806  sq.,  20  vols.).  Iu 
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the  20th  vol.  of  the  Utter  edition  there  U  a  biography 
of  Gerdil  by  Fontana.  See  Tipaldo,  Biografia  degli 
Italian*  Uiiutri,  torn,  iv  ;  Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biog.  Genirale, 
xx,  207  »q. ;  Gams,  Gesch.  der  Kirche  Ouitti  im  W 
Jahrhundert  (Junsb.  1853,  vol.  i). 

Gerem.    See  Garmitk. 

Gergasa,  Gergeaa.  See  Gekasexe  ;  Gadara  ; 
Gekoe.se.nk. 

Gergesene  (rtpyitnjvoc),  a  reading  (rtoyt<7nvwv) 
found  in  the  Received  Text  (with  many  fragmentary 
uncial  and  other  MSS.)  in  the  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  swine  by  our  Lord  (Matt,  viii,  2?*),  instead 
of  Godarene  (Tucapijvwv,  as  Tischendorf,  with  several 
of  the  earliest  and  many  later  MSS.),  or  Gemsene  (Pt- 
paernvwv,  so  Lachm.  with  most  of  the  cursive  MSS. 
and  several  versions),  or  even  Gazarene  (VaZapnvuv, 
so  the  Codex  Sinaitictis).  In  the  parallel  passages 
(Mark  v,  1 ;  Luke  viii,  26)  the  readings  are  different, 
but  equally  disputed  (R.  T.  VacapqvJjy,  with  by  far 
the  greatest  weight  of  authority  ;  Lac h in.  and  Tisch.  ! 
rtpavtiviuv,  with  S<  [in  Mark  only,  in  Luke  Pipytffij- ! 
vuiv],  R.  etc.).  It  is  evident  that  the  evangelists  did  j 
not  write  the  same  name ;  and  we  may  therefore  sup- 
pose that  the  exact  spot  waa  one  on  the  immediate 
lake  shore,  within  the  Iwunds  of  the  region  indifferent- 
ly known  by  either  of  the  general  names  Gadara  or 
Gerasa;  or  if  "Gcrgesenes"  be  retained,  it  may  refer 
to  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Girgashites  (q.  v.),  in 
the  same  neighborhood.   See  Grbasrme. 

Ger'gesite  (only  in  the  plur.  Ttpytaatot),  a  Grav 
cized  form  (Judith  v,  16)  of  the  ancient  Giroashitk 
(q.  v.). 

Gerhard,  Johann,  an  eminent  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  German v,  was  born  in  Quedlin- 
burg  Octolier  17, 1582.  In  151)9  be  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  and  studied  medicine  for  a 
time,  then  went  to  Jena,  where  he  privately  stud- 
ied Hebrew,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  fathers.  After 
passing  A.M.,  he  began  to  give  private  lectures  in 
those  branches  and  in  theology.  Thence  he  went  to 
Marburg,  where  the  teachings  of  Winckelmann  and 
Mcntzer  deeply  impressed  him.  After  lecturing  on 
theology  at  Jena,  he  accepted  tbo  superintendence*  of 
Heldburg,  offered  him  by  Casimir,  duke  of  Coburg,  in 
1006.  Declining  two  dills  to  Jena  in  1610  and  1611, 
and  one  to  Wittenberg  in  1613,  he  finally  accepted  the 
seniorute  of  the  faculty  of  Jena,  at  the  command  of 
George  I,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  1615.  Here  he  devo- 
ted his  great  talents  industriously  to  his  duties  to  the 
university,  the  Church,  and  the  state.  He  held  the 
first  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  conferences  at  Jena, 
1621 ;  Leipeic,  1624  and  1630 ;  and  was  consulted  by 
princes  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  matters.  He 
died  Aug.  20,  1637.  Gerhard's  great  points  of  excel- 
lence as  a  dogmatic  writer  are  comprehensiveness  of 
plan,  thoroughness  of  the  treatment  of  topics,  and  per- 
spicuity of  style.  The  I-oci  Communes  Theologici  has 
not  only  been  a  standard  of  Lutheran  theology  for  two 
centuries,  but  has  also  been  greatly  valued  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Reformed  theologians. 

The  cxegetical  writings  of  Gerhard  are  also  of  great 
value,  the  most  important  being  Comment,  in  Harmoni- 
um hist.  tTftng.de  Pussione  et  Resurrrctione  Chruti(16\~, 
4to),  a  continuation  of  the  commentaries  of  Chemnitz 
and  Lyser,  and  published  with  them  (Hamburg,  1652, 
3  vols.  fol.).  It  is  specially  valuable  for  its  patristic 
learning.  Posthumously  appeared  his  Comm.  in  Gen- 
esin  (1637,  4 to)  ;  Comm.  in  Deuteronomium  (1638,  4to) ; 
in  1  and  2  Tim.  (1643) ;  in  1  and  2  Peter  (1*41) ;  ad  Co- 
Iftit.  (1660, 4to)  ;  ad  Romanos  (1666, 4to).  He  also  pub- 
lished De  Sacra  Script.  Interprttntiime  (1610,  4to):— 
Methodus  Stud.  Theol.  (1620)— still  valuable  as  a  meth- 
odological work.  In  the  sphere  of  dogmatic  theology 
Gerhard  has  made  his  name  immortal  bv  two  great 
works  j  the  first  is  Doctrina  catholica 


eccltsia  A  ugwrtanm  confession*  addictct  pryStentur  er 
Romano  -  catholicorum  scriptorum  suffragiis  exmjirmiu-t 
(1634, 8  vols.),  a  work  which  many  theologian;*  consid- 
er the  Insst  of  Gerhard's  writings.  The  other  great 
work  is  Ijoci  Thioleyici,  cum  pro  adstntenda  ee>-iia:e, 
turn  pro  destruenda  quontmris  contrxtdi^entium  j'tiriiatt, 
which  ho  begun  in  Heldburg  when  only  twenty-oeven 
years  of  age,  and  of  which  he  celebrated  the  comple- 
tion (ninth  volume)  at  Jena  in  1629  (first  edit.  Jena. 
1610  1625,  9  vols.;  frequently  reprinted;  one  of  the 
best  editions  is  that  by  Cotta,  Tub.  1762-1789,  22  vol*. 
4to,  the  two  last  volumes  containing  index  by  G.  H. 
M tiller;  a  new  edition  was  begun  by  Dr.  Prcu&s,  Ber- 
lin, 1867  «q.).  That  part  of  the  Loci  which  treat*  of 
God  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  Uevelo-ied  more 
fully  in  his  work  published  in  1625,  under  the  title  />- 
egesis  are  uberiur  trplicatio  articttlorvm,  etc.  The  value 
of  the  I/Oci  Theologici  in  comparison  with  the  predeces- 
sors of  Gerhard  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially 
with  H utter  and  with  his  successors,  especially  with 
Calov  and  Quenstedt,  is  ably  treated  by  Gas*  in  bis  Gt- 
schichte  der  protest.  Ihxjmat.  i,  261. 

The  practical  writings  of  Gerhard  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love  and  devotion.  He  was,  indeed, 
charged  by  the  cold  dogmatists  of  the  time  with  pie- 
tism and  mysticism.  Among  them  are  MteiU>tti»xs 
8<tcmt  ad  veram  pietatem  excititndam  etc.  (Jena,  16W): 
— Schola  l*ietatis,  d.  i.  ckristl.  Unterrichtung  z.  Gotts*lig- 
keit  (Jena,  1622-23, 12  vols  ) :— 52  Beilige  Betrachtungen. 
These  have  been  frequently  reprinted;  the  Medita- 
t tones  has  passed  through  scores  of  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  often  reprinted  (lat- 
est, Lond.  1841. 12mo).  For  a  list  of  all  his  writings, 
see  Fischer,  Vita  Joannis  Gerhardi  (Lips.  1723) ;  see 
also  Herzog,  Reat-EncyHopadie,  v,  40 ;  Gieseler,  Church 
History  (ed.  Smith),  iv,  574. 

Gerhard,  Johann  Ernst,  (1.)  a  theologian.  wa* 
born  at  Jena  December  15, 1621.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Jena,  Altdorf,  Helmstndt,  Leipzig,  and 
Wittemberg.  devoting  himself  to  Oriental  literature 
and  theology.  He  visited  successively  the  libraries  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and  in  his  journey 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  lit- 
erary men  of  that  period.  After  his  return  to  Jena  he 
became  professor  of  history,  afterwards  of  theology,  in 
the  university,  and  died  in  that  city  Feb.  24,  1688. 
He  wrote  Ifarmonia  linguarum  orientalium : ^Consen- 
sus et  Dissentus  religionum  profanarum  Judaism*, 
metritanismi,  Muhamedismi  ti  paganismi. —  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  Allg.  Encgd. ;  Jocher,  Allg.  Gel.-Lex. ;  Hoefer, 
Now.  Biog.  Genirale,  xx,  213. 

Gerhard,  Johann  Ernst,  (2.)  son  of  Johann 
Ernst  (1.),  was  born  at  Jena  Feb.  19, 1662.  He  studied 
theology  at  Jena  and  Altdorf,  became  a  member  of  the 
Societtis  Disqvirentium,  and  contributed  a  number  of 
Memoirs  to  the  Acta  Erwlitorum  of  Leipzig.  He  wn* 
afterwards  appointed  church  and  school  inspector  of 
Gotha ;  waa  called  to  Gieasen  in  1696  as  professor  of 
theology,  and  became  preacher  in  the  same  city  in 
1698.  He  wrote  some  controversial  works  little  sought 
after  now ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  b>  entitled 
Der  Intherischen  und  rrformirten  Religion  Einigfa-it.— 
Ersch  u.  Grulier,  Allg.  Encgcl. ;  Fischer,  Vita  Gerhardi 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xx,  213. 

Gerhard,  St,  was  liorn  at  Staves,  diocese  of  Na- 
mur,  in  890.  In  his  youth  he  served  under  Berengar, 
count  of  Namur.  Being  once  at  a  hunt,  he  left  bis 
companions  and  retired  to  pray  in  a  chape]  built  on  a 
high  cliff  neur  the  village  of  St.  Gerhard.  Having 
fallen  asleep  there,  he  had  a  dream  in  which  he  thought 
th.it  he  saw  the  apostles,  and  that  Peter,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  took  him  around  the  chape),  afterwards 
telling  him  that  it  was  to  be  enlarged  in  honor  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  martyr  Eugene,  and  that  the  bones  of 
the  latter  were  to  be  brought  there.  Gerhard  fulfilled 
this  dream,  and  in  918  built  there  a  church  and  ai>o  a 
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convent  Some  time  after  he  was  tent  by  Bercngar 
on  u  mission  to  count  Robert  of  Paris,  alter  fulfilling 
which  he  entered  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris. 
'1  he  relics  of  St.  Eugene  and  of  several  other  saints 
were  given  him  by  the  abbey  of  St,  Denis,  which  was 
said  to  possess  enough  of  them  to  supply  all  France ! 
The  fame  of  tbe  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  St. 
Eugene  was  soon  spread  around,  and  drew  crowds  of 
visitors,  obliging  Gerhard  to  live  iu  a  cell  near  the 
church  in  order  to  obtain  some  quiet.  After  spending 
twenty-two  years  In  the  reformation  of  convents,  he 
died  Oct.  3,  H57.  He  was  canonized  by  Innocent  II. 
See  Mabillon,  Acta  u.  ord.  t.  Bated,  v,  248  sq.— Hcr- 
zog,  Real-EitcyUop.  v,  39. 

Gerhardt,  Paul,  the  "prince  of  German  bym- 
nists,"  was  born  at  Grafenhainichcn,  in  the  electorate 
of  Saxony,  in  lfi()6  or  1607.  He  received  his  first  ap- 
pointment in  1661  as  minister  at  Mittenwalde.  In 
1667  he  was  called  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Berlin.  In  1668  he  became  archdeacon  at  LUbben, 
in  Saxony,  where  he  died  in  1676.  As  a  theologi- 
an, he  is  noted  particularly  in  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  As  a  poet, 
his  hymns  are  remarkable  for  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing and  suggestive  thought.  They  are  the  expres-  ! 
sion  of  his  ow  n  feelings  and  experience,  and  charac-  ' 
teri/ed  generally  by  their  subjective  tone.  Among 
his  120  hymns  there  are  no  less  than  16  commencing  j 
with  "  I,"  and  60  others  referring  exclusively  to  God 
and  the  individual  heart ;  yet  their  popular  element 
distinguishes  his  productions  from  the  poets  of  the  Ref-  ! 
ormation  and  those  of  the  later  rationalistic  period.  > 
••Hi*  hymns  happily  combine  simplicity  with  depth  , 
and  force.  They  are  tbe  heart-utterances  of  one  who 
had  a  simple  but  sublime  faith  in  God,  and  who  recog- 
nised his  fatherly  presence  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
the  superintendence  of  Providence,  and  the  daily  l>e- 
stowment  of  tire  surpassing  gifts  of  redemption."  He  j 
never  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  hymns,  but 
after  16-19  they  found  their  way  into  Protestant  hymn- 
looks.  J.  E.  Eliding,  music  director  in  Gerhardt's 
c  hurch,  had  them  published  in  1667,  with  music  of  hi* 
own  composition.  There  have  l>een  many  editions  , 
since;  among  the  latest  are  those  of  Wackernagel 
(Stuttg.  1843 ;  new  edit.  1849),  Srhultz  (Berlin,  1842), 
Becker  (I.pst.  lSol  \  and  tangtieckcr,  hbt  n  urul  JJrder 
ilrrharoVs  (Herl.  1841).  Many  of  his  hymns  have  been 
translated  into  English;  the  fullest  collection  is  Paul 
GeThardt's  Spiritual  Songs,  translated  by  John  Kelly 
(l-ond.  lW»7\a  well-meant  but  unsuccessful  effort.  His 
noble  hymn,  O  Havpt  roll  Blut  tmti  Wunden  (based  on 
Bernard's  Salt*  caput  cruentatum),  has  lx-en  repeatedly 
rendered ;  the  best  version  la  that  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander (0  Mcrttl  Head  note  icnvndrd*),  given  in  SchafTs 
Christ  in  Song,  p.  178.  His  Brfthl  du  drine  Wrgr  is 
admirably  translated  by  John  Wesley  in  the  hymns, 
Commit  thou  all  thy  griff*  (779  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hymn-book),  and  Gire  to  the  trinds  thy  ftart  (780  of 
the  same  collection).  His  O  Jesu  Christ  mein  schdnes 
Lust  is  also  translated  by  John  Wesley  (J<*its,  thy 
boundless  lot*  to  me,  Hymn  833,  Methodist  Hymn- 
book).  Dr.  Schaff  also  gives  versions  of  his  Wir  singen 
dtr,  Immanuet,  We  sing  to  thee,  Iinnvinuel  (Christ  in  I 
Song,  p.  56) ;  r'rohlich  toll  mem  ftcrte  springm.  All  my  • 
heart  this  night  rejoices  (Christ  in  Song,  p.  68,  C. 
Winkworth's  version);  0  Writ,  sirh  hier  dein  I*t*n, 
O  world,  twhold  upon  the  tree  (Christ  in  Song,  p.  174, 
C.  Winkworth's  version).  Some  of  these,  and  also 
versions  of  other  of  Gerhardt's  hymns,  are  given  by 
Cox.  Hymns from  the  German  (I.ond.  1866) ;  and  by  C. 
Winkworth,  Lyra  Germanica  (London;  reprinted  in 
New  York).  See,  besides  the  works  already  cited, 
Herzog,  RtaLKncyklopadie,  v,  45;  Hoefer,  Nonv.  fliog. 
Grner.  xx,  214;  Miller,  Our  Hymn*,  their  Authors  and 
Ongin  (Lond.  1866, 12mo) ;  Wimmer,  fsben  G'.'s  (Al-  ' 
tentmrg,  1723);  Roth,  G.  nach  seinem  Lrben  u.  Wirken 
vLcipz.  1829) ;  Schulz,  Paul  U.  u.  dtr  grotse  Kurfunt 


(Berl.  1840);  Wildenhahn,  Paul  G.,  em 
Lebtnsbtld  (Lcips.  1845 ;  2d  edit  i860). 

Oerhoch  or  Geroch,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1093  at  Polllug,  in  Bavaria. 
Soon  after  completing  his  theological  studies  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  conflict  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors  in  favor  of  the  former.  Bishop  Herman 
of  Augsburg  made  him  a  canon  and  scholasticus  of  the 
cathedral  school ;  but  he  soon  left  this  position,  as  the 
bishop,  who  sided  with  the  emperor,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  schismatic.  He  withdrew  to  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  Kaitenbuch  (now  Rotenbuch),  where  he 
remained  until  1122,  when,  peace  having  l>ccn  made  bc- 
tween  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg recalled  him.  In  1123  he  accompanied  the  bishop 
to  Rome,  to  reconcile  him  with  the  pope.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Rome  he  was  again  for  a  time  ifagister  and 
Doctor  Jurmum  at  Augsburg,  but,  being  disgusted 
with  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  pre- 
vailed there,  he  left  the  city  again  for  Raitenbuch. 
Rut  there  also  his  reformatory  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful, although  they  were  supported  by  the  jKipe.  In 
1126,  bishop  Kuno,  of  Rat  isbon,  made  him  his  secretary; 
soon  after  he  ordained  him  priest,  and  gave  him  the 
parish  of  Cham,  to  establish  there  a  house  for  regular 
canons ;  hut  the  opponents  of  a  rigid  discipline  again 
thwarted  the  whole  plan.  After  the  death  of  bishop 
Kuno,  Gerhoch  found  a  new  patron  in  archbishop  Con- 
rad I  of  Salzburg,  who.  in  1182,  made  him  provost  of 
the  monastery  of  Rcichersberg,  which  position  be  re- 
tained nntil  his  death  in  1169.  Gerhoch  was  a  zeal- 
ous defender  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy  and  of  al)  the  claims 
of  the  pope,  and  a  violent  and  quarrelsome  opponent 
of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  emperors  in  Church  af- 
fairs, of  simony,  and  of  the  marriage  of  priests.  He 
devoted  throughout  his  life  a  special  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  was  a  steadfast  adher- 
ent of  the  theological  method  of  the  earlier  fathers  in 
opposition  to  the  rising  scholasticism.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  charge  the  JJ agister  Stnfeniiarum  w  ith  her- 
esy. His  eagerness  in  combating  Adoptianism  and 
Nestcrianism  carried  him  off  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  he  used  many  expressions  on  the  person  of  Christ 
which  seem  to  be  Eutychinn.  Of  his  writings,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  64th  Psalm,  in  which  ho  treats  of  the 
corrupt  condition  of  the  Church,  is  best  known.  He 
gives,  himself,  a  list  of  all  his  works,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Pez  as  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Thesaurus 
Antcdotorvm,  in  1728.  Some  of  these  works  have  not 
yet  been  found.  Those  that  are  known  are  given  in 
Migne,  Patrologia  LaJina,  vols,  exciii,  exciv.  —  See 
Herzog,  ReaLKncyklop.  v,  49;  Ncander,  Church  His- 
tory (Torrey's  transl.,  vol.  iv).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Ger'izim  (always  with  the  prefix  C^"1?  ""!},  liar 
Gtrtzzim',  Mount  of  the  GeriziUs  [from  "T?  ft,  Ctrizzi', 
dwellers  in  a  shorn  (i.  e.  desert)  land,  from  T"5,  ga- 
rtiz',  to  cut  off ;  possibly  tbe  tribe  subdued  by  David, 
1  Sam.  xxvii,  Hj ;  Sept.  Topijiv,  Josephus  VapiZtiv) 
and  Ebal  were  two  mountains  of  Samaria,  forming 
the  opposite  sides  of  tbe  valley  which  contained  the 
ancient  town  of  Shechem,  the  present  Nablua.  From 
this  connection  it  is  best  to  notice  them  together.  The 
valley  which  these  mountains  enclose  is  about  200  or 
300  paces  wide,  by  above  three  miles  in  length ;  and 
Mount  Elttil  rises  on  the  right  hand  and  Gerizim  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  valley  (which  extends  west-north- 
west) as  a  person  approaches  Shechem  from  Jerusa- 
lem (see  Ritter,  Krdk.  xvi,  641  sq.).  These  two  moun- 
tains were  the  scene  of  a  grand  ceremony— perhaps 
the  most  grand  in  the  history  of  nations^-duly  per- 
formed by  Joshua  as  soon  as  he  gained  possession  of 
the  I'romisvd  Land  (Dcut.  xxvii ;  Josh,  viii,  80-35). 
See  below.  These  mountains  are  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus as  being  similarly  situated  on  either  side  of  She- 
chem (Ant.  iv,  8,  44).'  He  also  refer*  to  the  temple 
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built  upon  one  of  tbem  by  the  Samaritans  after  the 
exile  as  the  seat  of  their  national  worship  (Ant.  xi,  7, 
2 ;  8, 2-6),  as  related  in  the  Apocryplia  (2  Mace,  vi,  2). 
See  below.  In  order  to  justify  their  traditions  in  this 
respect,  they  have  corrupted  the  reading  of  tlieir  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  Deut.  xxvii,  4,  so  as  to  read 
"Gerizim"  instead  of  "Ebal."  It  was  from  the  top 
of  this  mountain  that  Jotham  uttered  the  famous  para- 
Lie  of  the  trees  to  the  Shecbemite  insurrectionists  un- 
der Abimelech,  gathered  in  the  plain  below  (Judg.  ix, 
7),  a  position  from  which  be  coulil  eusily  be  heard  (see 
llackett's  Wnttra.  of  Script,  p.  108).  The  ascent  of 
the  hill  is  so  difficult  that,  ere  any  of  the  followers  of 
Aldmeloch  could  cktnb  it,  Jotham  would  be  far  away 
among  the  defiles  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  See 
Jlitxam. 

1.  Mount  Gerizim  has  been  fully  described  by  sev- 
eral travellers  who  have  ascended  it.  The  latest  and 
most  complete  account  of  the  objects  of  interest  extant 
upon  it  may  be  found  in  M.  Saulcy's  S<xrr»tirf,,  chap, 
viii,  where  also  it*  history  is  given  in  detail.  See  also 
Robinson's  Hibt.  Jtese>trcha,  iii,  %  sq.  j  Olin's  Trmti*. 
ii.  340  sq.  Dr.  Robin  no  n  says :  4*  Mounts  Gerizim  and 
Ebal  rise  in  steep,  rocky  precipices  immediately  from 
the  valley  on  each  side,  apparently  some  800  feet  in 
height.  The  sides  of  both  these  mountains  as  here 
seen  (i.  e.  from  Nablus)  were,  to  our  eyes,  equally 
naked  and  sterile.  The  side  of  the  northern  mountain, 
Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full  of  ancient  excavated  sep- 
ulchres. The  southern  mountain  is  now  called  by  the 
inhabitant*  Jebtd  tt-Tur,  though  the  name  Gerizim  is 
known  at  least  to  the  Samaritans.  The  modern  ap- 
pellation of  El»al  we  did  not  learn."  Dr.  Olin  states 
that  the  summit  of  Gerizim  is  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  Ebal.  The  top  of  Gerizim  affords  a  command- 
inn  view  of  a  considerable  region,  chiefly  occupied  r 
with  mountain*  of  inferior  elevation,  but  also  embrac-  ' 
ing  several  fruitful  valley*,  especially  those  of  Xab-  j 
Ins  and  of  wady  Sahl,  through  which  lies  the  road  to  | 
Jerusalem.  A  great  number  of  villages  are  seen  all  | 
along  its  north-eastern  side,  upon  high  and  apparently  j 
precipitous  spurs  of  the  mountain  which  push  out  into 
the  valley  from  (wady  Sahl)  the  main  ridge.  Culti- 
vation is  carried  quite  to  the  top  of  the  mountain*, 
which  are  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees, 
while  every  level  spot  and  a  va*t  number  of  small 
fields,  supported  by  terraces,  are  sown  in  wheat  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  table-land  on  the  summit 
of  (ierizim  itself  exhibits  marks  of  recent  tillage. 
Mount  Ebal,  as  viewed  from  Gerizim,  spreads  out,  like 
the  latter,  into  a  table-land,  but  is  apparently  rocky 
aud  more  broken,  and  lew  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Mount  Garizim  ia  ascended  by  two  well-worn  tracks, 
one  leading  from  the  town  of  Nablus  at  its  western 
extremity,  the  other  from  the  valley  on  ita  northern 
side,  near  one  of  the  two  spots  pointed  out  a*  Joseph's 
tomb.  It  is  tin  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge 
that  the  holy  places  of  the  Samaritans"  are  collected. 
First,  there  occurs  the  small  hole  in  the  rocky  ground 
where  the  lamb  is  roasted  on  the  evening  of  the  Pass- 
over; next,  the  large  stone  structure  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  temple.  In  one  of  the  towers  of 
this  edifice,  on  the  north-east  angle,  is  the  tomb  of  a 
Mussulman  saint.  Sheik  Ghranem.  Under  the  south- 
ern wall  of  this  castle  or  temple  is  a  line  of  rocky 
slabs,  called  the  ''ten  stones,"  in  commemoration  of 
the  ten  (or  twelve)  stones  brought  by  Joshua,  or  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  the  northern  kingdom  ;  they  have  ev- 
ery appearance  of  a  largo  rocky  platform,  divided  by 
twelve  distinctly  marked  tuitunil  fissures.  Reyond 
this  platform,  still  further  to  the  east,  is  a  smooth  sur- 
face of  rock,  sloping  down  to  a  hole  on  its  south  side  ; 
tho  scene,  according  to  Samaritan  tradition,  which 
some  recent  travellers  have  endeavored  to  vindicate, 
of  Abraham'*  *acrifice  (Mortal),  Gen.  xxiv).  of  his 
meeting  with  Melchixedek  (Gen.  xiv  ;  so  Theodotus  in 
Eusebiua,  Prop.  Ev.  ix,  2.'),  and  several  other  sacred 


events.  (See  Stanley's  Sinai  and P>tUtt.,  p. 245.)  Mr. 
Rartlett  also  ascended  Mount  Ebal,  but  he  says  h? 
"  could  discover  no  trace  of  by-gone  generations,  though 
the  view,  like  that  from  Gerizim,  is  splendid  and  ex- 
tensive" (Faotttej*  of  our  Lord,  p.  186).  The  remain* 
of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  are  fully  described 
by  Thomson  (AW  and  Book;  ii,  213  sq.).— Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  Suecukm. 
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2.  The  leading  historical  incidents  connected  with 
Mount  Gerizim  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character, 
and  some  of  them  (as  above  intimated)  have  been  the 
subjects  of  controversy. 

(1.)  High  places  bad  a  peculiar  charm  attached  to 
them  in  those  days  of  external  observance.    The  law 
was  delivered  from  Sinai :  the  blessings  and  curses  af- 
fixed to  the  performance  or  neglect  of  it  were  directed 
to  l>e  pronounced  upon  Gerizim  and  Ebal.    (See  Mi- 
chaelis,  I)r  montihu*  Ebal  el  Garixim,  Argent.  1773; 
Stiebritz.  Yindicla  ruf  52^3?  contra  Kemirottum,  Hal. 
1767;  ZeflM,*/.  ib.  1766  ;  Vershuir,  Dt  Uetione  Samar. 
ad  loc.,  France.  1767.)    Six  of  the  tribes  —  Simeon, 
Levi  (but  Joseph  being  represented  by  two  tribe*. 
Levi's  actual  place  probably  was  as  assigned  below). 
Judah,  Issachor,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  were  to  take 
their  stand  upon  the  former  to  bless;  and  six,  name- 
ly, Reuben,  Gud,  Ashcr,  Zebulun,  Dan.  and  Naphtali, 
upon  the  latter  to  curso  (Deut.  xxvii,  12-13).  Ap- 
parently, the  ark  hulted  midway  between  the  two 
mountain*,  encompassed  by  the  priest*  and  Invites, 
thus  divided  by  it  into  two  bands,  with  Joshua  for 
their  corypham*.    He  read  the  blessing*  and  curving* 
successively  (Josh,  viii,  83,  34),  to  be  re-echoed  l-y  the 
Levites  on  either  side  of  him,  and  responded  to  by  tho 
tribes  in  their  double  array  with  a  loud  Amen  (Deut. 
xxvii,  14).    Curiously  enough,  only  the  formula  for 
the  curses  is  given  (ibid,  v,  14-26);  and  it  was  upon 
Ebal,  and  not  Gerizim,  that  the  altar  of  the  whole 
unwrouirht  stone  was  to  Ite  built,  and  the  huge  plas- 
tered stone*,  with  the  word*  of  the  law  (Josh,  viii,  32; 
Joscphus,  Ant.  iv,  «.  44,  limits  them  to  the  blessing* 
and  curses  just  pronounced)  written  upon  them,  were 
to  lie  set  up  (Deut.  xxvii,  4-6) — a  significant  omen  for 
a  people  entering  joj'ously  upon  their  new  inheritance, 
and  yet  the  song  of  Moses  abounds  with  foreboding* 
still  more  sinister  and  plain-spoken  (Deut.  xxxiii,  5, 
6,  and  15-28).    See  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  next  question  is.  Has  Moses  defined  tbe  l<v 
calities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ?  Standing  on  the 
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side  of  the  Jordan,  in  th«  land  of  Moab  (Dent,  i,  6),  he 
asks :  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the 
way  where  the  sun  goeth  down  (i.  e.  at  some  distance 
to  the  W.),  in  the  land  of  the  Canaan  ites,  wbirh  dwell 
in  the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal  (i.  e.  whose  ter- 
ritory— not  these  mountains — commenced  over  against 
Gilgal ;  see  Patrick  on  Deut.  xi,  .SO),  beside  the  plains 
of  Moreh  ?"  .  .  .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  unusual  precision ;  for  in  Gen. 
xii,  6  "the  plain  (Sept.  'oak')  of  Moreh"  is  expressly 
connected  with  "the  place  of  Sichem  or  Shechem"  (N. 
T.  Syckem  or  Sychar,  which  last  form  U  thought  to  con- 
vey a  reproach.  See  Keland,  Diss,  on  Crrizim,  in  I'go- 
lini,  The*,  p.  deexxv ;  in  Josephus  the  form  Is  Sirima), 
and  accordingly  Judg.  ix,  7,  •lotham  is  made  to  address 
his  celebrated  fiarable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  ' '  the 
top  of  Mount  Gerizim."  The  "  hill  or  Moteh,"  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Gideon  his  father,  may  have 
been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain,  but  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  farther  south  (comp.  vi,  83, 
and  vii,  1).  Was  it  therefore  prejudice,  or  neglect  of 
the  true  import  of  these  passages,  that  made  Eusebius 
and  Epiphanius,  Inith  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  in 
placing  Ebal  and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former 
charging  the  Samaritans  with  gTave  error  for  affirm- 
ing them  to  be  near  Neapolis?  (Keland,  Diutrt.,  as 
above,  p.  deexx).  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured, 
namely,  that  their  scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in 
the  fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritan?,  oth- 
erwise these  two  fathers  would  have  spoken  very  dif- 
ferently. It  is  true  that  they  consider  the  Samaritan 
hypothesis  irreconcilable  with  Deut.  xl,  CO,  which  it 
baa  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A  more  formidable 
objection  would  have  lieen  that  Joshua  could  not  have 
marched  from  Ai  to  Shechem,  through  a  hostile  coun- 
try, to  perform  the  above  solemnity,  and  retraced  his 
steps  so  soon  afterwards  to  Gilgai,  as  to  have  been 
found  there  by  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  6 ;  comp.  vlli, 
30-35).  Yet  the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is 
not  so  long  (under  two  days'  journey).  Neither  can 
the  interval  implied  in  the  context  of  the  former  pas- 
sage have  been  so  short  as  even  to  warrant  the  modern 
supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  misplaced. 
The  remaining  objection,  namely,  "  the  wide  interval 
between  the  two  mountains  at  Shechem"  (Stanley,  S. 
and  P.  p.  238,  note),  is  still  more  easily  disposed  of,  if 
we  consider  the  blessings  and  curses  to  have  l>een  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
valley — thus  abridging  the  distance  by  one  half — and 
not  by  the  six  tribes  on  either  hill,  who  only  respond- 
ed. How  indeed  could  6110,000  men  and  upwards,  be- 
sides women  and  children  (comp.  Numb,  il,  82  with 
Judg.  xx,  2  and  17),  have  been  accommodated  In  a 
smaller  space  ?  Besides,  in  those  days  of  assemblies 
"sub  dio,"  the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  nec- 
essarily more  acute,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  Is  no  room  for 
doubting  the  scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
to  have  lx»en — where  they  are  now  placed — in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  the  latter  of  them  over- 
hanging the  city  of  Shechem  or  Sicima,  as  Josephus, 
following  the  scriptural  narrative,  asserts.  Even  Eu- 
sebius, in  another  work  of  his  (Pnrp.  Evany,  ix,  22), 
quotes  some  lines  from  Theodotus,  in  which  the  true 
position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  is  described  with  great 
force  and  accurac)' ;  and  St.  Jerome,  while  following 
Eusebius  in  the  Onotnasticon,  in  his  ordinary  corre- 
spondence does  not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Ne- 
apolis, the  well  of  Jacob,  and  MountGerizim  (Ep.  cviii, 
c.  13,  ed.  Migne).  I*rocopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily  (Keland, 
Pahrtt.  ii,  13,  p.  503);  but  his  more  accurate  namesake 
of  Ca*sarca  expressly  assert*  that  Gerizim  rose  over 
Neapolis  (De  ^Edif.  v,  7) — that  Ebal  was  not  a  peak 
of  Gerizim  (see  Qiiaresm.  Elueid.  T.  S.  lib.  vii,  per.  i. 
c.  8),  but  a  distinct  mountain  to  the  north  of  it,  and 


separated  from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shechem 
stood,  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove ;  nor  again, 
that  Ebal  was  entirely  Ijarren,  which  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  now ;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same  proverb  for 
verdure  and  gushing  rills  formerly  that  it  is  now,  at 
least  where  it  descends  towards  Na bills.    See  Ebal. 

(8.)  It  is  a  fur  more  important  question  whether,  as 
the  Samaritans  believe,  Gerizim  was  the  mount. .in  on 
which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  his  son  I*aac 
(Gen.  xxii,  2,  and  sq.).  It  has  been  observed  that  it 
is  not  the  mountain,  hut  the  district  which  is  there 
called  Moriah  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh:  see  Com. 
a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii,  6),  and  that  unlrcrdently  to  the 
occurrence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the  moun- 
tains" in  its  vicinity — a  consideration  which  of  itself 
would  naturally  point  to  the  locality,  already  known 
to  Abraham,  as' the  plain  or  plains  of  Moreh, "  the  land 
of  vision,"  "  the  high  land,"  and  therefore  con^i-tent- 
lv  "the  land  of  adoration,"  or  "religious  worship,"  as 
it  is  variously  explained.  That  all  these  interpreta- 
tions are  incomparably  more  applicable  to  the  natural 
features  of  Gerizim  and  ita  neighborhood  than  to  the 
hillock  (in  comparison)  upon  which  Solomon  built  his 
Temple,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen 
both.  Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high 
ground ;  but  owing  to  the  hills  "  "round  about"  it,  can- 
not lie  seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance ;  nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land  of 
vision  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount  Olivet, 
which  must  always  have  towered  over  the  small  emi- 
nences at  ita  base  to  the  southwest,  the  view  cannot  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from  Gerizim, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine,  commanding,  as 
it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  2500  feet  (Arrow- 
smith,  Gtograph.  Diet,  of  the  //.  S.  "p.  145),  "the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  on  the  west,  the  snowy  heights  of  Hcr- 
mon  on  the  north,  on  the  east  the  wall  of  the  trnns- 
Jordanic  mountains,  broken  by  the  deep  cleft  of  the 
Jabbok"  (Stanley,  S.  raid  P.  p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and 
tortuous  expanse  of  plain  (the  Mukhna)  stretched  as  a 
carpet  of  many  colors  beneath  ita  feet.  Neither  is  the 
appearance  which  It  would  "present  to  a  traveller 
advancing  up  the  Philistine  plain"  (il>.  p.  252) — the  di- 
rection from  which  Abraham  came — to  bo  overlooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  "land  of  Mo- 
riah"  was  only  thus  designated  as  containing  the  nota- 
ble mountain  there  referred  to;  and  any  of  the  hills 
about  Jerusalem  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  the 
purpose.  Abraham  was  undoubtedly  at  Recrsheba 
when  he  received  the  command  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  83, 
and  xxii,  1-8, 19).  It  appears  from  the  narrative  that 
on  the  third  day  he  reached  the  place,  offered  the  sac- 
rifice, and  returned  to  the  s|>ot  where  he  had  left  his 
servants.  The  distance  from  Reersheba  to  Gerizim  is 
about  70  geographical  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  which, 
1  in  such  a  country,  will  give  90  of  actual  travel.  Abra- 
,  ham's  servants  were  on  foot,  earn  ing  wood ;  Isaac 
was  also  on  foot,  and  Abraham  rode  an  ass.  It  is 
not,  Indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  as  Mr.  Porter  thinks 
(Hand-book  of  S.  and  P.  i,  889),  that  he  should  have 
darted  from  Beersheba  (see  Gen.  xxi,  84 — "the  whole 
land  being  before  him,"  c.  xx,  16).  But  had  he  set 
out,  even  from  so  southern  a  spot,  "on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  he  would  arrive  in  the  plain  of  Min- 
ron,  exactly  where  the  massive  height  of  Gerizim  is 
visible  afar  off"  (Stanley,  p.  248),  and  from  thence, 
with  the  mount  always  in  view,  he  would  proceed  to 
the  exact  "place  which  God  had  told  him  of"  in  all 
solemnity— for  again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
have  arrived  on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day. 
All  that  is  said  in  the  narrative  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.  Still  this 
interpretation  is  not  the  natural  and  obvious  one,  and 
supposes  too  protracted  a  journey  for  the  circum- 
stances. The  Samaritans,  therefore,  through  whom 
the  tradition  of  the  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved, 
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are  probably  wrong  when  they  point  out  still— as  they 
have  done  from  time  immemorial— Gerizim  an  the  hill 
upon  which  Abraham's  "  faith  was  made  perfect ;"  a 
natural  result  of  their  desire  to  magnify  their  national 
seat  of  worship.  It  io,  moreover,  strange  that  u  place 
once  called  by  the  "Father  of  the  faithful"  Jehovah- 
jireh,  should  have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever 
afterwards,  in  a  general  name  so  different  from  it  in 
sense  and  origin  as  Gerizim.  Joscphus,  in  more  than 
one  place,  asserts  that  where  Abraham  offered,  there 
the  Temple  was  afterwards  built  (Ant.  i,  13, 2 ;  vii,  18, 
9).  St.  Jerome  follows  Joscphus  (Quatt.  in  Gen.  xxii, 
o.  ed.  Migne),  and  the  Rabbinical  traditions  respecting 
Mount  Moriuh  are  strongly  in  the  same  direction  (Cu- 
nasus,  De  RepvLl.  Ileb.  ii,  12).  The  Christian  tradi- 
tion, which  makes  the  site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to 
have  l>een  on  Calvary,  is  merely  a  monkish  transfer- 
ence from  the  Jewish  vicinity.    See  Moriah. 

(4.)  Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  still  less 
trustworthy,  viz.,  that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  spot  j 
where  Melchizedek,  met  Abraham — though  there  cer-  J 
tainly  was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that  neighborhood 
(Gen.  xxxiii,  18  ;  Stanley.  S.  and  P.  p.  247,  and  sq.). 
The  first  altar  erected  in  the  land  of  Abraham,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  him  in  It,  was  in  the 
plain  of  Moreh,  near  Sichem  (Gen.  xii,  6);  but  the 
mountain  overhanging  that  city  had  not  in  any  case, 
as  yet,  been  hallowed  to  him  by  any  decisive  occur- 
rence. He  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have 
deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  lay  through  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan ;  nor  again  is  it  likely  that  he 
would  have  found  the  king  of  Sodom  so  far  away  from 
his  own  territory  (Gen.  xiv,  17, and  sq.).  See  Shaveh, 
Valley  ok.  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built  was 
not  on  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritms  contend,  though 
probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  Ebal,  "  in  the  parcel  of  a  field"  which  that 
patriarch  purchased  from  the  children  of  Hainor,  and 
where  he  spread  lib  tent  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18-20).  Here 
was  likewise  his  well  (John  iv,  6),  and  the  tomb  of 
his  son  Joseph  (Josh,  xxiv,  32),  both  of  which  are  still 
shown,  the  former  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a 
vaulted  chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  hard 
by  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Ra.  ii,  2#t)  the  Utter  with  "a 
fruitful  vine"  trailing  over  its  whitewashed  inclosure, 
and  before  it  two  dwarf  pillars  hollowed  out  at  the 
top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  lighted  every  Friday 
or  Mohammedan  Sabbath.  There  is,  however,  anoth- 
er Mohammedan  monument  claiming  to  be  the  said 
tomb  (Stanley,  A  ami  P.  p.  241  note).  The  tradition 
(Robinson,  ii,  283  note)  that  the  twelve  patriarchs  were 
buried  there  likewise  (it  should  have  made  them  eleven 
without  Joseph,  or  thirteen  including  his  two  sons)  is 
probably  an  erroneous  inference  from  Acts  vii,  lf> 
(where  ai'-roc  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  subject  of 
/ier45ij(ia»»;  see  llackett,  ad  loc).    See  Melciiize- 

DEK. 

(5.)  We  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  According  to  Josephus,  a  marriage 
contrac  ted  between  Manassch,  brother  of  Jaddus,  the 
then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Cutha-an  (com p.  2  Kings  xvii,  24),  having  created  a 
jireat  stir  amongst  the  lews  (who  had  been  strictly 
forbidden  to  contract  alien  marriages;  Ezra  ix,  2 ; 
Neb.  xiii.  23)— Sanlialht,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  son- 
in-law  t'>  this  un|H)pul  ir  affinity,  obtained  leave  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  build  a  temple  upon  Mount 
Geri/.im.  and  to  inaugurate  there  a  priesthood  and  al- 
tar rival  to  those  of  Jerusalem  (,4i»f.  xi.  8,  2  4,  and, 
for  the  harmonizing  of  the  names  and  date.  Prideaux, 
Connect,  i,  396,  and  sq.,  M'Cauls  edit.).  "  Samaria 
thenceforth,"  says  Prideaux.  "  liecame  the  common 
refuge  and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews"  (ibiti. ;  see 
also  Joseph.  .4  nt.  xi,  8,  7),  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  their 
temple  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the  name  of  a 
Greek  deity  (Ant.  xii,  5.  h).  Hence  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Hyreunus,  when  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetea 


had  set  his  hands  free,  was  to  seize  Shcchcm,  and  de- 
stroy the  temple  upon  Gerizim,  after  it  had  stood  there 
200  years  (Ant.  xiii,  9, 1).    But  the  destruction  of 
their  temple  by  no  means  crushed  the  rancor  of  the 
Samaritans.    The  road  from  Galilee  to  Judssa  lay 
then,  as  now,  through  Samaria,  skirting  the  foot  of 
Gerizim  (John  iv,  4).    Here  was  a  constant  occasion 
for  religious  controversy  and  for  outrage.    "  How  is 
it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of  me,  which 
am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?"  said  the  female  to  our  Lord 
at  the  well  of  Jacob — where  both  parties  would  always 
be  sure  to  meet.     "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  thi* 
mountain,  and  ye  aay  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship?"  .  .  .  Subsequently  we 
read  of  the  depredations  committed  on  that  road  upon 
a  party  of  Galilssans  (Ant.  xx,  6, 1).    The  liberal  at- 
titude, first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of  his  disciples 
(Acts  viii,  14),  was  thrown  away  upon  all  those  who 
would  not  abandon  their  creed.    Gerizim  thus  con- 
tinued to  be  the  focus  of  outbreaks  through  successive 
centuries.    One,  under  Pilate,  while  it  led  to  their  se- 
vere chastisement,  procured  the  disgrace  of  that  ill- 
starred  magistrate,  who  had  crucified  "Jesus,  the  king 
of  the  Jews,"  with  impunity  (Ant.  xviii,  4, 1).  An- 
other hostile  gathering  on  the  same  spot  caused  a 
slaughter  of  10,600  of  them  under  Vespasian.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  in  this  instance,  want  of  water  is  said 
to  have  made  them  easy  victims;  so  that  the  delirious- 
ly cold  and  pure  spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim 
must  have  failed  before  so  great  a  multitude  (War,  iii, 
7,  82).    At  length  their  aggressions  were  directed 
against  the  Christians  inhabiting  Neapolis — now  pow- 
erful, and  under  a  bishop— in  the  reign  of  Zeno.  Ter- 
ebinthus  at  once  carried  the  news  of  this  outrage  to 
Ryzantiuin :  the  Samaritans  were  forcibly  ejected  from 
Gerizim,  w  hich  was  handed  over  to  the  Christians,  and 
adorned  with  a  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin ;  to  some 
extent  fortified,  and  even  guarded.    This  not  proving 
sufficient  to  repel  the  foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall 
round  the  church,  which  his  historian  says  defied  all 
attacks  (Procop.  I>e  Aidif.  v,  7).    It  is  probably  the 
ruins  of  these  buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
modern  traveller  (Porter,  Uandb.  of  S.  and  P.  ii,  339). 
Previously  to  this  time  the  Samaritans  had  been  a  nu- 
merous and  im|»>rtant  sect — sufficiently  so,  indeed,  to 
lie  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews  and  Caslico- 
lista  in  the  Theodosian  ('ode.    This  last  outrage  led  to 
their  comparative  disappearance  from  history.  Trav- 
ellers of  the  Pith,  14th,  and  17th  centuries  take  notice 
of  their  existence,  but  extreme  paucity  (Early  Travtl- 
lers,  by  Wright,  p.  81, 181,  and  432),  and  their  numbers 
now,  as  in  those  days,  is  said  to  be  below  200  (Robin- 
son, Bib.  Rt*.  ii,  282,  2d  cd.).    We  are  confined  by  our 
subject  to  Gerizim,  and  therefore  can  only  touch  upon 
tho  Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connects  directly  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  had  said,  "  Woman, 
beiievo  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  (i.  e.  exclusive- 
ly), worship  tho  Father"  (John  iv,  21>— so  likewise  it 
is  a  singular  historical  fact,  that  the  Samaritans  have 
continued  on  this  self-same  mountain  century  after 
century,  with  the  briefest  interruptions,  to  worship  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  pres- 
ent day.    While  the  Jews— expelled  from  Jerusalem, 
and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  offer  up  bloody  sacri- 
fices according  to  the  law  of  Moses — have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
destiny;  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been  offered  up 
in  all  atfes  of  the  Christian  a»ra  by  a  small  but  united 
nationality  (the  spot  is  accurately  marked  out  by  I)r. 
R.,  Bill.  lift,  ii,  277).  Their  copy  of  the  law,  probably 
the  work  of  Mannsseh,  and  known  to  the  fathers  of 
the  2d  and  3d  centuries  (Prideaux,  Connection,  i,  600 ; 
and  Robinson,  ii,  2f»7-:UH),  was,  in  the  17th,  vindicated 
from  oblivion  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  Morinus,  and  others: 
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and  no  traveller  now  visits  Palestine  without  making 
a  sight  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects.    Gerizim  is  like- 
wise still  to  the  Samaritans  what  Jerusalem  is  to  the 
Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Mohammedans.    Their  pros- 
trations are  directed  towards  it,  wherever  they  are ;  its 
holiest  spot  in  their  estimation  being  the  traditional 
site  of  the  tabernacle,  near  that  on  which  they  believe  I 
Abraham  to  have  offered  his  son.    Both  these  spots 
arc  on  the  summit ;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a  1 
mound  of  ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  cele- ; 
1 'rated  one  north  of  Jerusalem;  collected,  it  is  said,  ' 
fp.in  the  sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  It.,  I 
B'M.  Re*,  ii,  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see  this  on 
(ierizim).    Into  their  more  legendary  traditions  re-  \ 
s[*»cting  Gerizim.  and  the  story  of  their  alleged,  wor-  j 
ship  of  a  dove — due  to  the  Jews,  their  enemies  (Keland, 
bit*,  ap.  I'ffolin.  Thetaur.  vii.  p. deexxix-xxxiii)—  it  1* 
needless  to  enter.  See  Samaritans. 

Gerizzite.    See  Gexrite. 

Gerlach,  Otto  von,  a  German  theologian,  was 
horn  in  im>l  at  Berlin,  and  studied  first  law  and  then 
theology  at  the  university  there.    In  1828  ho  became 
prtrnl  iiinrtU  in  theology  ;  in  1834,  pastor  of  the  Eliza- 
beth-Kinhe;  in  1847.  court  preacher;  in  1845),  pro- 
fessor ordinariti*  of  theology.    He  was  a  man  of  ear- 
nest piety,  and  labored  zealously  as  pastor  and  in  fos- 
tering missions  at  home  and  abroad.    In  this  respect 
he  has  heen  called  "  the  Wesley"  of  the  Berlin  Church. 
The  translation  of  Wesley's  sermon  on  "Awake,  thou 
that  sle^pot !"  was  his  first  literary  work.    Hi>  trans- 
lated Baxter's  Saint' $  Rest  into  German.    His  reputa- 
tion was  largelv  extended  bv  his  Commentar  z.  X.  T. 
(  Berlin,  1*41 ;  3d  ed.  1844,  2  Vols.  8vo ;  new  ed.  I80H). 
The  O.  T.  was  also  added,  the  whole  under  the  title 
Jite  hrilige  Schrijl  Mich  Luiker't  L'fbrrfttzttng  mil  Ein~ 
W'tungen  u.  1  rkiarrtulen  A  nmerlntngen  (1847  53,  6  vols.). 
He  also  published  a  new  edition  of  select  writings  of 
Luther  (Berl.  1810-48,  24  vols.):— Relig.  Znttnud  tier 
A  ngli.  Kirch*  (Potsdam.  18-15) : — KirchUche  Armenpflrge 
(trans,  from  Chalmers,  1847).  The  last  two  works  were 
the  fruit  of  a  tour  in  England  and  Scotland,  under- 
taken by  Gerlach  in  1842  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
to  investigate  the  workings  of  British  Christianity, 
(ierlach  died  at  Berlin,  greatly  lamented,  Oct.  24, 1849. 
_.4/r*Wur  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1849,  p.  2G» ;  Hcr- 
zog,  RctU-Encykbip.  v,  83. 

Gerle,  CHRiaToriiB-AsTorxF,  a  French  religions 
enthusiast,  was  born  A.D.  1740,  in  Auvergne,  and  died 
atxiut  1805.   When  quite  a  young  man  he  entered  the 
order  of  Carthusian  monks*  and  soon  afterwards  was 
made  prior  of  PonUSainte-Marie.    In  1789  he  was 
chosen  deputy  to  the  Estates  General  by  the  clergy  of 
Kmm,  and  was  one  of  the  first  representative_s  of  the  I 
clergy  who  supported  the  policy  of  the  Tiers  Etat.    In  j 
th«>  famous  TennU-Conrt  session  of  the  National  As-  | 
setnhly  (.Vwwe  du  Jeu  de  Paume)  he  exhibited  so  much 
earnestness  and  patriotic  fervor  tliat  David  assigned  j 
him  a  conspicuous  place  in  bis  painting  (Serment  du  . 
Jeu  d>  Parnate)  (Tennls-Court  Oath)  representing  the  I 
nio-t  imposing  scene  in  that  meeting.    Having  become  | 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  Gerle  pro- 
pound, Dec.  12.  1789.  that  all  monks  who  wished  to  do 
so  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  the  monasteries  of 
their  order  and  live  according  to  their  particular  rules, 
provided  they  conformed  to  the  general  laws,  and, 
April  12,  1790,  urged  in  vain  the  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  be  the  only 
one  accepted  by  the  French  nation.    In  June  following 
he  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Convention  the  proph- 
eri.'S  of  Suaanne  de  ltotize,  of  Perigord,  made  eleven 
year*  before,  in  reganl  to  an  impending  general  revo- 
lution, and  the  reforms  consequent  thereon.    In  1792 
he  w.u*  chowen  one  of  the  electors  of  Paris.    There  was 
:»  strange  mixture  of  philosophistn  ami  superstition  in 
his  nature,  as  was  evinced  by  hi<  becoming  a  Theo- ! 
us',  »t  follower  of  Catharine  Tlieos  or  Tbeot.  no  old 


woman  who  styled  herself  the  mother  of  God,  and  an- 
nounced the  near  advent  of  a  regenerating  Messiah, 
and  in  whose  following  a  number  of  silly,  supersti- 
tious, or  intriguing  characters  were  gathered.  Gerle 
thought  that  both  himself  and  the  French  Revolution 
were  clearly  indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  As 
those  visionaries  were  politically  friendly  to  Robes- 
pierre, whom  they  invoked  as  supreme  pontiff,  Robes- 
pierre's enemies  sought  to  increaso  the  odium  against 
him  by  a  public  exposure  of  their  absurdities,  and  ac- 
cordingly Vadier,  the  organ  of  the  Committee  of  Gen- 
eral Safety,  made  a  report  to  the  National  Convention 
demanding  the  prosecution  of  Th6os,  Gerle,  and  others 
as  guilty  of  plotting  a  fanatical  conspiracy,  which  was 
adopted,  and  on  May  1G,  1794,  these  persons  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  on  the  orders  of  the  committee. 
In  the  excitement  and  confusion  following  the  fall  of 
Rot«spierre  they  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  Theos 
died  in  prison,  and  Dom  Gerle  remained  there  until  the 
advent  of  the  Directory.  He  was  for  some  time  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Manager  du  Soir,  and  afterwards 
employed  in  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
Benezcch.  A  memoir  written  by  him  in  regard  to  lib 
arrest  appeared  in  the  Revue  Rttrofptetite,  No.  xi,  2ow 
serie,  Nov.  80,  1835.  —  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog.  GeWrale, 
xx,  233-236;  Alison,  HiUory  of  Europe,  Ui,  92  (9th  ed. 
Edinburgh,  cr.  8vo).    (J.W.  M.) 

Germain,  St.   See  Gf.rmanus, 

Germain,  St.,  en  I»aye,  a  place  near  Paris,  noted 
for  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  Huguenots,  Aug.  8, 1570,  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  Protestants  should  thereafter  be 
unmolested  on  account  of  their  religion.  This  treaty 
was  only  made  to  be  broken,  as  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  only  two  years  later  (Aug.  24,  1572), 
terribly  demonstrated.  See  Moshrim,  Church  Hut.  iii, 
173  5  Smedley,  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  i,  322. 

Germain,  St.,  Manuscripts  (Conic  ks  Saw- 
germanr-ise*),  the  name  of  two  very  ancient  Latin 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  (usually  designated  as  gx  and  g~), 
so  called  from  having  formerly  been  in  the  library  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Germain  dea  Pros  at 
Paris,  partially  examined  by  Marteanay  (whose  cita- 
tions were  repeated  hy  Blanchini),  and  afterwards 
throughout  by  Sahatier. — Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd. 
iv,  238 ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  p.  257.  See  Manuscripts, 
Biblical. 

German  Baptists.   See  Dcmhrrs,  and  Me*- 

MONI9TS. 

German  Catholics,  the  name  of  a  sect  in  Ger- 
many which  sprung  up  in  1844  in  consequence  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  holy  coat  at  Treves  [see  Holy  Coat]. 
This  proceeding  called  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from 
Johannes  Ronge,  a  priest  in  Silesia,  who,  having  been 
suspended  from  his  office,  was  living  in  retirement. 
Ronge  addressed  a  public  letter  to  bishop  Arnoldi,  of 
Treves,  Oct.  1, 1844,  in  which  he  characterized  tho  ex- 
hibition of  tho  coat  as  Idolatry.  Even  liefore  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter,  another  priest,  J.  Czerski,  at 
Schneidemuhl,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  had 
formally  seceded  from  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  was  about  to  form  a  congregation  of  Christian 
Apostolic  Catholics."  Czerski  and  Ronge  were  nat- 
urally drawn  into  confederacy,  though  their  views  on 
doctrine  radically  differed ;  the  former  sympathizing 
with  evangelical  Protestantism,  and  the  latter  lieing 
an  ultra  Rationalist.  Ronge  addressed  an  appeal  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  priesthood,  calling  upon  them 
to  use  their  influence  in  the  pulpit  and  even-where  to 
break  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  priestcraft 
in  general  throughout  Germany;  to  set  up  a  national 
German  Church  independent  of  Rome,  and  governed 
by  councils  and  synods ;  to  abolish  auricular  confes- 
sion, the  Latin  mass,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  ; 
and  to  aim  at  lil>crtv  of  conscience  for  all  Christians, 
and  perfect  freedom  for  the  religious  education  of  chil- 
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Czerski,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  up  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  though  it  declared  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Nice  no  Creed  as  the  only  standards  of 
Christian  faith.  The  new  sect  quickly' increased.  At 
the  taginning  of  1845  more  than  a  hundred  congrega- 
tions were  in  existence,  each  adopting  its  own  confes- 
sion of  faith,  some  agreeing  with  that  of  Czerski,  and 
the  majority  adopting  the  rationalistic  views  of  Ronge. 
In  the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Congregation 
of  lireslau,  of  which  Ronge  was  chosen  preacher,  the 
essentials  of  belief  were  restricted  to  a  few  doctrines : 
belief  in  Cod  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  the  Father  of  all  men ;  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour, 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  holy  Christian  Church,  the  for- 
giveness o'f  sins,  and  eternal  life.  Baptism  and  the 
laird's  Supper  were  held  to  lie  the  only  sacraments. 
Confirmation  was  retained,  but  most  of  the  rites  and 
practices  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
given  up.  The  first  council  of  German  Catholics  was 
held  at  Leipzic,  March  22, 1845,  and  attended  by  depu- 
ties from  many  of  the  leading  congregations.  The 
majority  declared  in  favor  of  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  rationalistic  Breslau  confessions.  The  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  the  only  source  of  Christian  be- 
lief, was  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  reason,  pervaded 
and  actuated  by  the  «•  Christian  idea."  Forms  of  wor- 
ship were  to  l>e  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  time 
and  place.  With  regard  to  church  government,  the 
council  declared  in  favor  of  the  presbyterial  and  synod- 
al constitution.  The  congregations  were  to  have  the 
free  election  of  their  clergy  and  eldership.  The  in- 
crease of  the  sect  continued  to  be  so  rapid  that  by  the 
end  of  1845  it  numbered  nearly  300  congregations. 
Many  prominent  Roman  Catholics  joined  it,  and  even 
n  number  of  Protestant  rationalistic  clergymen  went 
over  to  it.  Distinguished  historians  like  Gcrvinus 
looked  upon  the  movement  as  a  momentous  event  in 
the  history  of  Germany.  It  even  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ger- 
many, by  causing  the  organization  of  the  Free  Con- 
gregations (q.  v.),  a  similar  rationalistic  sect,  chiefly 
consisting  of  seceders  from  the  Protestant  state  church- 
es. Several  state  government*,  as  those  of  Saxony, 
Prussia,  Baden,  Ravaria,  and  Austria,  took  very  se- 
vere measures  against  them,  and  either  altogether  sup- 
pressed them,  or  at  least  trier!  to  pnt  as  great  obstacles 
as  possible  in  their  way.  The  internal  disagreements 
between  the  orthodox  and  the  rationalistic  sections 
also  discouraged  the  spread  of  the  movement,  which, 
at  the  second  council,  held  in  Berlin  in  1847,  appeared 
to  l>e  on  the  decrease.  The  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848  gave  the  German  Catholics  full'liherty,  and, 
consequently,  some  additions  were  made  to  the  number 
of  their  congregations,  especially  in  Austria.  But  the 
further  advance  which  the  majority  of  the  German 
Catholics  now  made  in  their  opposition  to  evangelical 
Christianity,  and  the  profession  of  some  of  their  prom- 
inent men,  that  on  their  part  the  religious  movement 
had  been  merely  a  cloak  for  covering  their  revolution- 
ary tendencies  in  politics,  estranged  many  of  their 
friends.  After  the  political  reaction  set  in,  in  1840, 
strong  measures  against  them  were  agiin  t  iken  by 
most  of  the  state  governments,  and  in  Austria  they 
were  a^ain  wholly  suppressed.  In  I860  delegates  of 
the  German  Catholic  congregations  attended  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Free  Congregations,  and  a  union  of  the  two 
organizations  was  agreed  upon.  This  union  was  con- 
solidated at  the  council  held  in  Gotha  in  1857,  when 
the  united  body  assumed  the  name  of  "  I'mulfrtirrtigi- 
<i.vr  GftntiruUn."    For  their  further  history,  see  Free 

COXUKEC.ATIOXS.     (A.  J.  S.) 

German  Methodists.  See  Uxitkd  Brethren. 

German  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  is  the  historical  con- 
tinuation in  America  of  the  Reformed  brunch  of  the 


I  Protestant  Reformation  of  Germany.     The  jrr»at 
movement  of  the  16th  century  in  the  bosom  of  tb«»  Ko- 
|  man  Catholic  Church  was  ut  first  known  as  simply 
i  the  Reformation,  or  Reformed  Church,  the  term  Rt- 
formed  being  used  in  a  general  sense  as  designating 
the  whole  religious  movement  in  its  opposition  to  the 
[  errors  and  corruptions  of  Rome.    Two  distinct  tenden- 
cies, embracing  theology  and  practical  life,  were,  how- 
ever, at  work  from  the  beginning.    The  one  received 
its  type  and  character  primarily  from  the  genius, 
faith,  and  spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  prevailed  chief- 
ly among  the  northern  states  of  the  German  nation. 
The  other  is  not  thus  related  to  the  peculiar  spirit  <  f 
1  one  man.    Its  character  was  wrought  out  rather  by  a 
succession  of  ministers  and  theologians  in  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  German  provinces 
,  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  among  whom  arc  prominent 
;  Zwingle,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Olevianas, 
Ursinus.  and  others  of  the  same  type  of  faith.  Lu- 
theran theology  reached  its  full  development  in  the 
Form  of  Concord,  1580;  Reformed  theology  in  the  Pa- 
latinate Catechism,  1563,  so  called  from  the  German 
province  in  which  the  Catechism  originated ;  called 
also  the  Heidtlbtrg  Catechism,  from  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  in  which  Ursinus  and  Olevlanus,  the  au- 
thors of  the  work,  were  professors  of  theology. 

Palatinate  was  the  name  formerly  borne  by  two 
provinces  of  Germany,  distinguished  as  Upper  and 
i.owcr,  and  situated  along  the  river  Rhine.  The  first 
(Oberpfalz)  l>ordcred  on  Bohemia  and  Bavaria;  the 
other  (Unterpfalz)  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  touching  on  different  sides  Mayence.  Wurtem- 
berg,  Baden,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine.  The  Palatinate 
did  not  yield  to  the  power  of  the  Reformation  move- 
ment until  1546,  when  it  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith. 
It  was  moulded,  however,  rather  by  the  gentle  spirit 
of  Melancthon  than  hy  the  stern  spirit  of  Luther.  Un- 
der Frederick  III,  surnamed  the  Pious,  who  acceded 
to  power  in  1559,  these  German  provinces  passed  over 
from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Reformed  faith.  The  theo- 
logical controversies  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
this  transition  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  cate- 
chism, the  design  of  which  was  to  reconcile  opposing 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  elements  on  a  new  basis. 
The  principle  and  the  scope  of  this  new  confession  is 
Reformed,  not  Lutheran;  but,  resting  on  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  as  its  animating  and  form-giving  principle, 
it  rises  above  extreme  antagonisms,  and  aims  at  re- 
solving into  one  consistent  whole  the  divergent  tend- 
encies of  faith  characterizing  the  two  original  branch- 
es of  Protestantism.  The  adoption  of  this  catechism 
by  a  synod  of  the  Palatinate,  convened  for  the  purpose 
Jim.  \%  1563,  was  followed  by  the  preparation  of  an 
order  of  worship  answerable  to  it,  and  by  a  complete 
|  religious  and  educational  organization  of  the  two  prov- 
I  inces  ;  the  great  design  of  Frederick  1 1 1  being  to«  stat- 
lish  and  perpetuate  the  Reformed  faith  in  this  German 
electorate.  Thus  arose  the  Reformed  Church  of  Ger- 
many, or  the  Germttn  Reformed  Church,  in  distinction 
from  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland,  of  France, 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  other  states  and  countries. 

Religious  persecution  at  home,  civil  oppression  and 
confusion,  and  the  gratuitous  offer  of  laud  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  William  Penn,  led  to  the  emigration  of  a 
large  number  of  Palatines  to  America  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  From  year  to  year  their  num- 
bers increased.  To  these  were  added  hundreds  and 
thousands  coming  from  other  states  of  Europe,  hold- 
ing the  Reformed  faith.  They  settled  in  New  York, 
along  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  even  extended  into  the  Carolinas;  but  the  great- 
er number  located  in  Pennsylvania,  cast  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  George 
,  Michael  Weiss,  who,  assisted  on  his  way  by  the  Clnssis 
of  Amsterdam,  emigrated  from  the  Palatinate  in  com- 
!  pany  with  about  400  Palatines  in  the  year  1727.  They 
;  settled  along  the  Skippach,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
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Here  a  congregation  wu  organized,  and  a  wooden 
church  immediately  built.  This,  so  fur  as  known,  was 
the  first  German  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Until  the  year  1747  the  religious  condition  of  these 
people  was  very  sad.  They  had  no  ministers;  no 
Church  organization ;  no  school-teachers ;  no  books, 
excepting  a  few  Bibles,  Catechisms,  Liturgies,  and 
I  lymn-books,  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
f.therland ;  and  no  pecuniary  resources,  for  the  ma- 
jority were  extremely  poor.  Besides,  they  were  sep- 
arated >>y  national  customs  and  by  language  front  the 
large  English  population  of  the  country.  80  helpless 
and  destitute,  yet  anxious  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  misled  into 
all  sorta  of  errors  by  irresponsible  teachers.  But  they 
were  distinguished  for  morality,  industry,  and  thrift. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  began  to  accumulate  prop- 
erty, and  acquire  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. With  this  came  respect,  influence,  and  general 
prosperity. 

Yet  this  chaotic  state  of  the  Reformed  Church  grew 
worse  rather  than  better.  Emigration  contiuued. 
This,  added  to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  ex- 
tended the  religions  destitution,  and  multiplied  their 
moral  and  spiritual  dangers ;  for  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Palatines  in  America,  throughout  this  entire 
period,  there  were  at  no  time  more  than  three  or  four 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Confession  among 
them. 

The  arrival  in  1746  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  a 
Reformed  minister  fro.n  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  who 
was  commissioned  and  supported  by  the  synods  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  introduces  the  formative. 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  A  man  of  great 
energy,  strung  faith,  burning  zeal,  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  he  visited  all  the  German  settlements  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  in  New  York;  gathered  the  people;  preached 
the  Gospel ;  administered  the  sacraments ;  organized 
churches;  located  pastors;  established  schools;  and 
on  Sept.  29, 1747,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  succeed- 
ed in  effecting  the  organization  of  the  first  synod,  or 
the  Coetus,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  Subsequently  he  visited  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  the  extreme  destitution  of  the 
Germans  in  America.  He  travelled  through  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Englund,  and  everywhere 
awakened  profound  interest.  He  succeeded  in  creating 
a  large  fund,  the  yearly  interest  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  support  of  ministers  and  school-teachers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  to  the  purchase  of  Bibles  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution among  the  people.  He  also  induced  a  number 
of  young  ministers  to  go  forth  as  missionaries  to  their 
brethren  in  the  New  World,  of  whom  five  came  with 
him  on  his  return  to  America. 

The  first  Coetus  consisted  of  thirty-one  member* — 
five  ministers  and  twenty-six  ciders — and  represented 
forty-«ix  churches  and  a  population  then  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand.  Organized  by  direction  of  the  Synod 
of  Holland,  the  Coetus  stood  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  body.  Its  proceedings  were  sent  annually  for 
review  and  confirmation  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
that  Classis  having  been  charged  hy  the  Synod  of 
Holland  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  affairs  of 
the  German  Church  in  America.  No  one  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  office  of  the  ministry  without  its  consent. 

This  suliordinate  relation  to  the  Church  of  Holland 
continued  until  1793,  a  period  of  forty-six  years.  Em- 
igration increased.  From  time  to  time,  ministers  and 
school-teachers  from  the  Palatinate  and  other  Reform- 
ed provinces  of  Europe  arrived.  But  the  increase  of 
ministers  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
population.  Though  the  Church  grew,  vet  the  spirit- 
ual destitutions  multiplied,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this 
pariod  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  church- 
es, bat  no  more  than  about  twenty-two  ordained  rain- 


In  1793  the  Coetus  resolved  no  longer  to  transmit 
its  acta  and  proceedings  for  revision  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  and  assumed  the  right  to  govern  itself, 
and  to  have  the  care  of  the  churches  in  America,  inde- 
pendently of  foreign  oversight  and  control.  A  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  entitled  "  Synodal-Ordnung  dts 
hochtleiiUchtn  Reform  irten  Synods  tend  der  mil  ihr  rer- 
bumienrn  Gemeinden  in  den  I  errinifften  Staaten  con  Sord- 
America."  By  this  act  the  CWws  became  the  ^ynod, 
and  tbo  Reformirte  Kirche,  or  Reformed  Church,  be- 
came the  Hoch-deuUche  Rrformirte  Kirche,  or  High-Gcr- 
imm  Reformed  Church,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Aiedtr-Dttdsche,  or  Low-German,  or  Low-Dutch 
Church. 

This  event  introduces  a  period  tf  thirty-tiro  years, 
extending  to  the  establishment  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  1825,  a  period  which  it  is  not  easy  to  charac- 
terize. In  one  respect  there  was  progress.  The  peo- 
ple increased  in  numbers  and  wealth.  There  were 
also  large  accessions  to  the  population  by  immigra- 
tion. Congregations  multiplied.  Many  Germans  mi- 
grated westward,  and  churches  were  organized  in  Ohio. 
There  was  also  proportionally  a  larger  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry,  the  number  rising  from  twen- 
ty-two to  eighty^ico.  But  in  another  respect  there  was 
retrogression.  80  long  as  the  Church  stood  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  Holland,  the  great  majority 
of  ministers  were  men  who  had  (>een  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  gymnasiums  and  universities  of  Europe. 
But  now,  whilo  some  men  of  thorough  education  still 
came  from  Europe,  the  larger  number  came  from  the 
memliership  of  the  American  Church.  As  the  synod 
had  no  theological  seminary,  no  college,  and  no  acad- 
emy, candidates  for  the  office  could  acquire  only  a  su- 
perficial or  partial  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of 
science  and  theology.  Young  men  had  to  prosecute 
their  studies  under  the  tuition  of  pastors  who  bad 
charge  of  from  two  to  eight  churches.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  standard  of  ministerial  qualifications 
had  to  be  lowered ;  and  with  the  loss  of  broad  culture, 
departed  also,  in  great  measure,  the  sense  of  its  value. 
Some  of  the  leading  ministers  saw  the  evils  to  which 
the  Church  waa  exposed  from  this  tendency,  and  en- 
deavored to  resist  it  manfully,  but  without  avail. 

With  the  depression  of  the  ministry  came  ecclesias- 
tical disorders,  the  fruit  of  tendencies  at  work  from 
the  beginning.  Some  laymen  presumed  to  administer 
tbo  sacraments;  some  ministers,  also,  were  disorder- 
ly. They  were  disposed  to  ordain  men  to  the  holy  of- 
fice on  their  own  judgment  and  authority  as  individu- 
als. The  Church,  moreover,  felt  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  German  rationalism  or  neology,  and  of  the  de- 
ism of  England.  The  most  active  and  influential  men, 
though  struggling  earnestly  against  these  downward 
forces,  could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  for,  taking 
the  faith  of  the  Reformation  as  the  standard  of  judg- 
ment, they  themselves  occupied  a  false  theological  at- 
titude, the  rationalistic  habit  of  thought  of  the  18th 
century,  taking  hold  of  them,  gave  an  undertone  to 
their  preaching  and  ecclesiastical  life,  which,  though 
they  cherished  firm  faith  in  the  truth  of  supernatural 
revelation,  nevertheless  nourished  comjarativc  indif- 
ference to  the  or»>W  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church 
as  embodied  in  the  Palatinate  Catechism,  and  even  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

Though  separated  by  the  ocean,  the  Church  in  Amer- 
ica was  always  in  close  sympathy  with  the  Church  of 
Germany.  The  profound  reaction  against  Rational- 
ism, which  began  to  reveal  its  presence  there  during 
the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  was  Almost 
simultaneous  with  a  revival  of  a  lietter  faith  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  American  Church.  The  first  decided  indi- 
cations appear  in  the  records  of  1815,  and  from  that 
time  onward  with  gradually  increasing  clearness.  In 
that  year  we  meet  the  first  recognition  of  the  Heidel- 
ber .'  Catechism.  In  all  the  records  preceding  this 
time,  we  find  no  reference  to  any  confession  of  faith. 
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In  1820,  the  synod  enjoins  on  all  minister*  to  use  no 
other  book  but  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth  preparatory  to  confirmation.  The 
want  of  literary  and  theological  institutions  seems  to 
be  more  deeply  and  generally  felt.  Earnest  and  per- 
severing efforts  are  made  to  establish  a  theological  sem- 
inary. In  lHlt»  the  constitution  is  revised  and  amend- 
ed. The  territory  is  subdivided  into  classes ;  a  classis 
corresponding  to  a  presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  And  the  synod,  instead  of  being  a  general 
convention' of  all  the  ministers  and  one  elder  from  each 
paibh,  as  it  had  been  since  1747,  becomes  a  delegated 
body  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  chosen  by  the 
classes. 

The  revival  of  faith  and  activity  resulted  finally,  af- 
ter a  struggle  against  much  opposition  extending 
through  seven  years,  in  the  creation  of  a  theological 
seminary  by  the  Synod  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  1824.  The 
Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.D.,  was  chosen  professor  of  the- 
ology. The  seminary  opened  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Removed  to  York  in  1829,  the  insti- 
tution was  finally,  1835,  located  at  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
where  it  still  remains.  With  the  seminary  was  re- 
moved also  to  Mercersburg  the  high-school  opened  at 
York  in  1830.  This  school,  under  a  charter  granted 
bv  the  legislature  of  the  state,  became  Marshall  Col- 
lege in  183B. 

The  opening  of  the  theological  seminary  constitutes 
the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America.  Followed  soon  after  by  the  creation  of  a 
classical  institution  of  a  high  order,  it  was  the  means 
of  quickening  the  historical  faith  and  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  Church.  Though  several  decades  of  years 
were  necessary  in  order  to  unfold  the  moulding  power 
of  these  institutions  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, and  practical  life,  yet  a  new  impulse  was  at  once 
given  to  thought  and  life.  The  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  ministry  was  elevated.  A  much  larger 
number  of  pious  young  men  responded  to  the  call  of 
God  to  preach  the  Gos|k>1.  The  ministry  increased 
rapidly.  Religious  periodicals  were  -established :  first, 
one  in  English,  1828;  and  several  years  later,  one  in 
German,  183fi.  A  lioard  of  domestic  missions  and  a 
lwnrd  of  beneficiary  education  were  created.  The  be- 
nevolence of  the  people  was  evoked.  Greater  zeal 
manifested  itself  for  the  extension  of  the  Church. 
About  this  time,  also,  some  men  were  admitted  to  the 
ministry  who  could  preach  acceptably  in  English,  and 
were  thus  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  younger 
membership  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns ;  wants 
arising  from  the  growing  prevalence  of  that  language 
among  the  German  |ieoplc ;  for,  until  1825,  with  per- 
haps but  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  pastors  con- 
ducted public  worship  exclusively  in  the  mother 
tongue ;  in  consequence  of  which,  scores  of  families, 
who  preferred  the  English  language,  had,  during  the 
previous  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  particular  locali- 
ties, passed  over  to  other  denominations.  The  transi- 
tion, though  generally  gradual,  caused  no  little  dissen- 
sion and  confusion  in  nearly  every  congregation  where 
the  change  was  felt  to  lie  necessary,  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness with  which  the  older  people  clung  to  German 
worship.  At  present  this  difficulty  has  been  surmount- 
ed throughout  nearly  all  portions  of  the  Church  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  south  of  the  Potomac,  where 
the  English  language  is  now  generally  used  either  ex- 
clusively or  in  conjunction  with  the  German ;  but  east 
of  the  Susquehanna,  where  the  Pennsylvania  dialect 
of  the  German  language  has  been  perpetuated  among 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  her  people,  and  where 
th»!  great  majority  of  ministers  conduct  public  worship 
hi  the  mother  tongue,  the  problem  still  awaits  solution. 

Though  the  theological  seminary  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  English  language  both  met  a  great 
want  ami  proved  to  be  a  great  good,  yet  the  Church 
was  thereby  exposed  to  new  and  serious" dangers.  This 
spiritual  awakening  united  positive  and  negative  ele- 


ments. It  was  the  assertion  and  development  of  the 
old  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  reaction  against  what 
was  defective  and  wrong  in  her  American  history. 
This  reaction,  modified  by  contact  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist,  and  other  denominations,  for  a  while 
confounded  what  was  true  and  good  in  the  past  wilh 
what  was  false  and  evil,  and  was  disposed,  with  ths 
abuse  of  catechisatiun,  confirmation,  the  observance  of 
the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  year  and  other  cus- 
toms, to  set  aside  these  customs  themselves,  and  thus 
ignore  the  historical  character  of  the  German  Reform- 
ed Church.  The  false  tendency  prevailed  most  gener- 
ally among  the  congregations  that  had  introduced  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  The  German  sections 
of  the  Church  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  protection. 
As  the  prevalence  of  the  German  language  deprived 
them  of  the  advantage  of  fellowship  with  the  English 
denominations,  so  it  shielded  them  also  measurably 
against  the  transforming  influence  of  a  foreign  spirit. 

But  even  where  this  spirit,  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
the  Church,  had  acquired  the  most  commanding  influ- 
ence, the  traditional  habit  of  thought  and  life  was  not 
extinct.  The  conditions  of  a  strong  counter  reaction 
were  always  present.  It  was  only  necessary  that 
some  one  assert  clearly  and  forcibly  the  latent  faith  of 
the  Church.  This  was  done  with  great  power  by  the 
Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.D.,  several  years  after  he  had 
become,  in  1840,  professor  of  didactic  theology  in  the 
seminary  at  Mercersburg. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  tendency  to  surrender 
her  distinctive  faith  and  customs  had  been  gaining 
strength  in  the  German  Reformed  Chnrch,  slowly  in- 
deed, but  steadily,  and  the  process  of  assimilation  to  a 
foreign  form  of  Christian  life  was  silently  going  for- 
ward.   A  powerful  counteracting  element,  however, 
was  developed  as  early  as  1836  in  the  profound  Anglo- 
German  philosophy  taught  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Au- 
gustus Rauch,  D.P.,  the  first  president  of  Man-hall 
College,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  or- 
ganic and  objective  thinking  which  has  ever  since 
characterized  the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
the  Church.    There  was  accordingly  at  hand  both  a 
general  and  special  preparation  for  the  great  Church 
movement  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  of  which  Dr. 
Nevin  has  been  the  principal  organ :  general,  in  the 
slumbering  spirit  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which, 
living  in  the  hearts  of  ministers  and  people,  perpetua- 
ted a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  foreign  religions 
habit,  and  constituted  a  general  qualification  to  sup- 
port, as  by  intuition,  the  protest  against  error,  and  the 
affirmation  of  fundamental  truth  pronounced  by  a 
great  leader;  and  special,  in  the  genetic  method  of 
thought  which,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catechism,  had,  through  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Rauch, 
given  character  to  the  college,  and  moulded  the  philo- 
sophical thinking  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Church, 
who  received  n  full  literary  and  theological  training 
in  her  own  institutions. 

This  profound  and  comprehensive  movement  consti- 
tutes the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Church  in  the 
last  period  of  her  American  history.  The  Iwld  criti- 
cisms of  Protestantism,  and  the  unequivocal  reasser- 
tion  of  the  catholic  truth  contained  in  the  Protestant 
confessions  of  the  16th  century  by  Dr.  Nevin,  and  the 
publication  of  the  lYinciple  of  Proitttantum  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  in  German  and  English, 
called  forth  earnest  and  sometimes  very  violent  rejoin- 
ders from  religious  papers  and  quarterly  reviews,  and 
provoked  a  series  of  controversies  concerning  the  new- 
measure  system,  the  Lord's  Supper,  tradition  and  the 
rule  of  faith,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  present  at- 
titude of  Protestantism  and  its  relation  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, the  person  of  Christ,  the  nature  of  Christi- 
anity, and,  in  the  course  of  time,  holy  baptism  and 
liturgical  worship,  with  many  other  cogitate  funds- 
mental  doctrines ;  controversies  which  have  been  pros- 
ccuted  vigorously,  with  short  intervals  of  repose,  down 
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to  the  present  time,  and  have  not  only  involved  Home 
of  the  principal  denominations  in  thu  country,  but  of 
late  have  also  extended  to  Germany. 

The  main  positions,  both  negative  and  positive,  af- 
firmed by  Dr.  Nevin  and  his  coadjutors,  hare  from  time 
to  time  been  sustained  by  the  Eastern  Synod  and  by 
the  General  Synod,  sometimes  by  direct  and  formal 
action,  but  generally  in  an  indirect  way,  since  the 
main  questions  have  only  occasionally  been  at  issue 
liefore  the  judicatories  in  a  formal  manner.  Indeed, 
instead  of  being  merely  the  innovation  of  a  party,  tbe 
great  movement  has  been  only  a  life  movement  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  herself,  the  men  promi- 
nent in  the  controversies  being  rather  the  exponents 
and  organs  than  leaders.  Yet  a  portion  of  the  Church 
has  all  along  been  opposing  the  prevailing  theological 
views.  Tbe  opposition  has  gene  rally  been  conducted 
with  moderation  and  sobriety,  but  sometimes  it  has 
l>een  violent  and  disorderly,  and  has  even  indicated 
an  inclination  towards  schism.  Another  effect  of  the 
controversies  and  of  the  theological  attitude  of  tbe 
Church  has  been  to  provoke  a  large  measure  of  oppo- 
sition from  some  of  the  principal  Protectant  denomi- 
nations. A  disposition  even  shows  itself  to  maintain 
that  the  German  Reformed  Church  is  no  longer  true 
t»  her  origin  and  history  as  a  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Church. 

Soon  after  tbe  controversies  began  the  Merterabury 
Review  was  established,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  development,  defence,  and  progress  of  what 
came  to  be  known  among  opponents  as  Mcrcersburg 
Philosophy  and  Theolo.ry.  It  was  issued  regularly 
from  1849  until  1861  inclusive.  Suspended  during  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  resumed  in  January, 
18fi7. 

In  1820  the  ministers  and  churches  in  Ohio  organ- 
ized themselves  by  the  authority  of  synod  into  a  class- 
ic, called  the  Classis  of  Ohio ;  but  it  stood  in  organic 
relation  to  synod  only  during  the  short  period  of  four 
years.    In  1824  it  became  an  independent  body,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  having  11  min- 
isters, 80  congregations,  and  2500  meml*ers.    In  1837 
the  Synod  of  Ohio  became  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Adja- 
mt  State*.    In  1812  this  synod  subdivided  it*  terri- 
tory into  six  classes.    Thus  there  came  to  exist  two 
mutually  independent  synods,  having  the  same  organ- 
ization, holding  the  same  faith,  governed  by  the  same 
constitution,  having  the  same  usages  and  customs,  and 
each  one  possessing  supreme  and  final  authority  with- 
in ita  own  hounds.    The  two  bodies  exchanged  dele- 
gates annually,  the  delegate  being  admitted  as  a  full 
member  of  tbe  body  to  which  he  was  commissioned.  A 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  incomplete  and  anoma- 
lous organization  began  to  prevail,  and  a  strong  desire 
l«came  general,  both  East  and  West,  to  effect  a  more 
perfect  organization  by  creating  a  higher  Wv  that 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church."  The 
constitution  was  accordingly  so  changed  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  all  the  classes  of  each  synod  as  to  make 
room  for  the  organization  of  a  triennial  General  Synod. 
This  body,  composed  of  delegates,  ministers  and  el- 
ders, chosen  by  all  the  classes,  represents  the  whole 
Church.    It  is  the  highest  judicatory,  and  "the  Inst 
resort  in  all  cases  respecting  the  government  of  the 
Church  not  finally  adjudicated  bv  the  svnod."  The 
General  Synod  held  its  first  session  in  Pittsburg  in 
November.  1H63. 

During  tbe  same  year  the  Church  celebrated  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  formation  and 
Adoption  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  This  celebra- 
tion was  originally  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 
Itsugh,  and  the  preparatory  arrangements  made  by  a 
committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  Ministers,  el- 
der?, and  members  from  all  parts  of  the  Church  met 
in  Ocneral  Convention  in  the  German  Reformed 
rhnrch.  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  .Tan.  17.  1W51,  and 
continued  in  session  six  day*.    Twenty  essay*  and 


discourses  on  the  origin,  history,  doctrines,  confession- 
al relations,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, prepared  by  distinguished  theologians  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  were  read  and  discussed.  The  ju- 
bilee was  formally  closed  by  a  similar  convention  held 
at  Reading  May  21, 18Td. 

Though  held  during  the  darkest  times  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  yet  the  celebration  was  in  all  respects 
a  success.  Profound  and  general  interest  was  awak- 
ened in  the  origin,  history,  faith,  and  relations  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  among  ministers  and  the 
laity.  The  Church  came  to  a  better  apprehension  of 
her  historical  character  as  an  original  branch  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  acquired  a  clearer  con- 
sciousness of  her  present  relative  position  and  voca- 
tion, and  of  her  future  mission.  A  new  impulse  was  at 
the  same  time  given  to  all  her  practical  operations. 

As  the  fruit  of  this  celebration,  two  volumes  pos- 
sessing permanent  historical  value  were  published: 
the  Triglott  Catechism  and  the  Tercentenary  Monument. 
The  first  is  a  critical  edition  of  the  Catechism  in  the 
original  German,  in  Latin,  modern  German,  and  In 
English,  printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  accompanied 
with  an  historical  introduction.  Tho  English  is  a 
new  translation.  The  Monument  consists  of  the  dis- 
courses and  essays  delivered  at  the  Convention  held 
in  Philadelphia,  "and  was  published  in  English  and 
German. 

This  tercentenary  jubilee  constitutes  a  most  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  may  he 
regarded  as  the  relative  conclusion  of  the  ethical 
forces  at  work  for  the  previous  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  second  General  Synod,  held  at  Dayton,  I860, 
authorized  the  organization  of  two  additional  synods: 
the  one,  consisting  of  the  classes  of  St.  Joseph,  Indi- 
ana, Sheboygan,  Heidelberg,  and  Erie,  to  be  called 
the  Xorlh~K*»tern  Svnod ;  and  the  other,  consisting 
of  the  clause*  of  Clarion,  St  Paul's,  West  New  York, 
and  Westmoreland.  The  first  was  organized  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  May  28, 18G7.  The  organization  of  tbe 
other  body  is  still  pending,  but  will  proltably  lie  ac- 
complished during  the  coming  year  (1870). 

For  the  last  ten  years  measures  have  lieen  in  prog- 
ress to  restore  the  original  title  Reformed  Church  by 
dropping  the  American  prefix  Germ  tn.  The  change 
has  finally  l»een  secured  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
classes,  and  only  awaits  the  formal  decision  of  the 
General  Synod. 

The  Heidellterg  Catechism  is  the  symbol  of  faith, 
and  the  only  standard  of  doctrine*.  The  book  may  be 
said  to  embody  two  theological  tendencies;  the  one 
Mclancthonian,  the  other  Calvinistic.  Wc  may  des- 
ignate them  more  correctly,  perhaps,  by  saying  that 
the  one  tendency,  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  divine- 
human  Saviour,  a  concrete  fact  as  the  fundamental 
principle,  is  christological.  sacramental,  churc hly,  and 
conservative ;  while  tho  other,  presupposing  the  sover- 
eign will  of  God  as  the  determining  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  in  sympathy  with  intellectualistic,  unsacrn- 
mental.  and  nnehurchly  views,  and  renders  the  hook 
susceptible  of  a  construction  which  is  apparently  in 
full  harmony  with  all  the  logical  deductions  which 
flow  from  the  supmlapsarian  theory.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Catechism  could  be  cordially  indorsed  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  1618,  which  wrought  out  and  affirmed  with 
such  logical  consistency  the  celebrated  Five  Points  of 
Calvinism  ;  and  that  the  Reformed  (Protestant  Dutch) 
Chnrch,  while  it  receives  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  as 
a  correct  and  excellent  exponent  of  revealed  truth, 
nevertheless  holds  it  only  as  construed  according  to 
the  famous  decrees  of  Dort  and  the  JJelgic  Confes- 
sion. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  ha*  never  affirmed 
this  supmlapsarian  element  as  a  ruling  principle.  We 
mean  the  German,  in  distinction  from  the  Swiss  Re- 
fonn-.l.  French.  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  other  branches  «f 
the  Reformed  Church.    In  the  Gentian  branch  llw 
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Melancthonian  element  has  been  predominant  rather 
than  tho  Calvinistic,  though  many  of  her  theologians 
and  ministers,  and  even  Ursinus,  one  of  the  author?, 
interpret  the  Catechism  in  accordance  with  the  Calvin- 
istic theory  of  decrees. 

Tho  leading  characteristic  of  the  Catechism  is  the 
peculiar  position  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  occupies. 
The  Creed  i»  principial.  It  is  not  an  element  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but 
the  Decalogue  and  Lord's  Prayer  hold  a  place  respect- 
ively which  is  demanded  by  the  idea  of  the  Creed.  The 
Creed  underlies  and  pervades  the  Catechism  like  a 
plastic  power,  and  determines,  prevailingly,  the  nature 
and  substance  of  what  must  be  received*  as  the  true 
faith. 

It  determines  the  ruling  theory  of  Christianity  as 
being  a  new  creation  rather  than  a  system  of  revealed 
doctrine* ;  as  being  an  objective  and  concrete  order  of 
life  rather  than  subjective  experience  and  al#tract 
theory.  It  determines  the  relation  in  which  the  be- 
liever is  held  to  the  new  creation  as  being  immediate, 
direct,  and  personal.  Like  tho  earth  before  the  nat- 
ural eye,  so  do  supernatural  objects  stand  Iwfore  the 
eye  of  the  spirit  as  a  reality — a  reality  which  is  the 
possession  of  the  believer. 

The  Creed  also  determines  the  order  in  which  the 
facta  of  supernatural  revelation  are  developed.  As 
the  Creed,  on  the  one  hand,  presupposes  tho  fall  and 
misery  of  man,  and,  on  the  other,  involves  and  implies 
holy  living  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new  life, 
whilst  it  embraces  only  those  facts  which  belong  to 
the  positive  side  of  revelation,  the  Catechism,  an- 
swering to  this  order,  places  the  creation  and  fall  of 
man,  sin  and  depravity,  in  tho  first  part;  conversion, 
good  works,  and  prayer,  aa  the  necessary  fruit  of  the 
new  life,  in  the  third  pari,  under  the  general  head  of 
Thankfulness,  taking  the  Decalogue  as  the  law  of  good 
works,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  aa  the  model  of  devo- 
tion ;  whilst  the  second  part  gives  the  positive  objec- 
tive substance  of  redemption,  and  consists  in  setting 
forth  the  facta  of  revelation  in  the  order  in  which  the 
Creed  affirms  them  ;  and,  in  immediate  connection 
therewith,  expounds  the  sacraments  and  the  office  of 
the  keys ;  the  sacraments  as  the  means  of  grace  by 
which,  through  faith,  we  have  part  in  the  one  sacrifice 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  are  fed  and  nourished  unto 
everlasting  life ;  and  the  office  of  the  keys  as  embrac- 
ing the  preaching  of  tho  Gospel  and  Christian  disci- 
pline, by  which  two  things  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
opened  to  believers  and  shut  against  unbelievers. 
Holding  this  central  position,  the  Creed  informs  the 
constitution  of  the  Catechism,  projects  ita  peculiar 
structure,  and  breathes  its  animating  spirit  into  the 
form  of  instruction.  Not  that  the  Catechism  realizes 
the  idea  of  the  Creed  perfectly  at  all  points  ;  but  it  ac- 
knowledges the  original  authority  of  the  Creed,  and 
realizes  its  fundamental  characteristics.  The  Creed 
thus  also  holds  the  Catechism  in  organic  connection 
with  tho  undoubted  faith  of  tho  one  holy  Catholic 
Church  in  all  the  ages  of  her  history  up  to  the  apos- 
tolic period. 

Though  the  peculiar  organizing  force  of  the  Creed 
may  not,  at  all  times  since  the  Reformation,  or  even  nt 
tho  time  of  its  first  publication,  have  been  clearly  or 
consciously  apprehended, yet  this  principial  clement  has 
always  licen  felt,  and  has  always  had  a  correspondent 
moulding  influence  whenever  and  wherever  the  Cate- 
chism has  been  cordially  received,  and  has,  without 
prejudice  and  obstruction,  been  allowed  freely  to  exert 
its  educational  power.  Whatever  is  distinctive  in  the 
original  character,  or  subsequent  history,  or  the  pres- 
ent attitude,  as  regards  doctrine  and  worship,  of  the 
German  as  compared  with  other  Reformed  hranches 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  is  owing  primarily  and  main- 
ly to  this  fundamental  and  distinguishing* element  of 
her  confession. 

It  is  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 


which  has  given  impulse  to  the  profound  and  compre- 
hensive theological  movement  by  which  the  Church 
is  now  apprehended,  and  lias  sustained  it  with  increas- 
ing power;  a  movement  that  is  progressively  elimi- 
nating two  classes  of  doctrinal  views :  those  w  Inch  fol- 
low logically  from  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  divine 
sovereignty,  and  those  which  proceed  from  the  Armin- 
un  conception  of  human  freedom.  Neither  the  for- 
creign  will  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  free  will 
of  man  on  the  other,  is  the  principle  of  salvation  ;  nei- 
ther God  apart  from  man,  nor  man  apart  frotti  Gcd, 
According  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Catechi-m,  this 
principle  is  found  in  a  concrete  fact,  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  who,  being  true  God  and  t  ue  man,  unites  in 
himself  mysteriously  the  freedom  of  the  human  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  will.  Being  by  true  faith 
a  member  of  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  Christian  determines  himself  freely,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  determined  by  God,  when  he  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  actualized  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ. 

The  most  important  result,  theologically,  of  the  ter- 
centenary celebration,  1868.  was  the  advancing  and 
maturing  of  a  consciousness  of  this  principial  element 
of  the  Catechism,  namely,  the  organic  relation  which 
the  Creed  bears  to  its  structure  and  doctrines.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  American  history  did  the  Church 
formally  recognize  the  Creed,  in  ita  proper  historical 
sense,  as  possessing  fundamental  authority  for  the  Re- 
formed faith.  The  tercentenary  convention  held  in 
Reading,  May,  186-1,  appointed  a  committee  to  submit 
to  tho  (Eastern)  synod  for  adoption  certain  topics  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  theological  and  religious  liearings 
of  the  tercentenary  jubilee.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  presented  to  the  Synod  of  I  jmcastcr  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year.  It  sums  up  the  theological 
and  religious  results  in  the  following  theses : 

1.  "Our  tercentenary  jubilee  has  served  a  whole- 
some purpose  for  renewing  for  our  ecclesiastical  con- 
sciousness a  proper  sense  of  w  hat  is  comprehended  in 
our  confessional  title  Reformed,  as  related  originally 
to  Lutbcranism  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  olden  times  in  another. 

2.  "  It  is  an  argument  of  sound  and  right  historical 
feeling  in  this  case,  that  the  beginnings  of  our  Church- 
life  are  referred,  not  simply  to  the  epoch  and  crisis  of 
the  Reformation,  but  through  that  also  to  the  original 
form  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  in  the  first  ages. 

3.  "  The  true  genius  and  spirit  of  our  Church  in  this 
respect  is  shown  by  the  place  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Apostles' Creed  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  where  it 
is  plainly  assumed  that  the  Creed,  in  its  proper  histor- 
ical sense,  is  to  be  considered  of  fundamental  author- 
ity for  the  Reformed  faith. 

4.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  grow- 
ing  sympathy  with  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  (.ttendtd 
with  a  growing  power  of  appreciation  among  us  alto 
for  that  christological  way  of  looking  at  the  doctrine* 
of  Christianity  which  has  come  to  characterize  all  tbe 
evangelical  theology  of  Germany  in  our  time,  and  1  y 
which  only,  it  would  seem,  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive (in  other  words,  the  churcbly  and  experimental) 
sides  of  the  Gospel  can  be  brought  into  true  harm  on  y 
with  eoch  other." 

These  theses  were  adopted  without  dissent.  They 
show  with  what  unanimity  the  mother  synod  stand', 
in  doctrinal  apprehension,  upon  an  historical  and  cafho- 
/tc  basis,  and  protests  both  against  all  the  sectarian  and 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  Protestantism,  and  again*! 
tbe  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches. 

Taking  as  a  general  principle  the  idea  enunciated  in 
these  theses,  that  the  Church  refers  ber  life  not  only 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  but  through  this  also 
to  the  original  form  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  in  tbe 
first  ages,  and  that  the  Apostles' Creed  is  to  be  consid- 
ered of  fundamental  authority  for  tbe  Reformed  faith, 
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we  proceed  to  state  in  few  words  some  of  the  principal 
doctrinal  views  which  the  Palatinate  Catechism,  thus 
interpreted,  teaches  and  involves: 

1.  Adam,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  was  endowed 
with  capacity  to  resist  temptation  and  abide  in  bis  orig- 
inal state  of  life-communion  with  God ;  but  he  trans- 
gressed the  command  of  God  by  a  free  act  of  his  own 
will  through  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  the  head  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

2.  The  fall  of  Adam  was  not  that  of  an  individual 
only,  but  the  fall  of  the  human  race. 

3.  All  men  are  Iwrn  with  the  fallen  nature  of  Adam, 
and  are  thus  under  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, inclined  to  all  evil,  and  unapt  to  any  good  ;  and 
ore  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God,  who  is  terribly  dis- 
l>!eased  with  their  inborn  as  well  as  actual  sins,  and 
will  punish  them  in  just  judgment  in  time  and  in  eter- 
nity. 

4.  The  eternal  Son  of  God,  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  true  God  and  true  man  in 
one  person,  is  the  principle  and  substance  of  the  new 

creation. 

r>.  In  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  hu- 
manity which  the  Son  of  God  assumed  into  organic 
and  eternal  union  with  himself  is  the  most  perfect  form 
of  »iipern;tturul  revelation,  and  the  only  medium  of  di- 
vine grace. 

6.  All  the  acts  of  Christ  are  not  those  of  God  or  of 
man  separately  taken,  but  the  acts  of  the  God-man. 

7.  His  baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation;  his  mi  a- 
cles  and  his  word ;  his  agony,  passion,  and  death ;  his 
descent  into  Hades;  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
ascension  to  heaven,  and  session  at  the  right  band  of 
God :  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  second 
advent— all  derive  their  significance  and  saving  virtue 
from  the  mysterious  constitution  of  his  person. 

H.  The  atonement  for  the  sin  of  man  is  the  reconcil- 
iation of  God  and  fallen  humanity  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  simply  the  offering  of 
himself  on  the  cross,  but  the  whole  process  of  resuming 
human  nature  into  life-communion  with  God,  and  in- 
clude* both  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  law  by  suffering 
the  penalty  and  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  com- 
plete victory  over  the  devil.  The  full  benefit  of  the 
atonement  inures  to  the  believer,  because  by  faith  he 
is  a  member  of  Christ  and  a  partaker  of  bis  anointing, 
and  thus  stands  before  God  in  the  life  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ. 

9.  The  Chnrch  constituted  by  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  a  new,  real, 
and  objective  order  of  existence,  and  is  both  super- 
natural and  natural,  divine  and  human,  heavenly  and 
earthly,  the  fulness  of  him  that  tillcth  all  in  all ;  in 
whose  communion  alone  there  is  redemption  from  sin 
and  all  its  consequences,  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ, 
and  the  hope  of  complete  victory  over  death  and  hell, 
and  of  eternal  glory.  The  relation  which  the  new, 
regenerated  humanity,  his  mystical  liody,  l»eara  to 
Christ  the  head,  the  second  Adam,  is  analogous  to  the 
organic  relation  which  the  old,  fallen,  accursed  hu- 
manity bears  to  the  first  Adam. 

10.  The  sacraments  are  visible,  holy  signs  and  seals, 
wherein  God,  by  an  objective  transaction,  confirms  to 
sinners  the  promise  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  the 
means  whereby  men,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  arc  made  partakers  of  the  substance  of  divine 
grace,  that  is,  of  Christ  and  all  his  benefits. 

11.  Holy  baptism  is  a  divine  transaction,  wherein 
th?  subject  is  washed  with  the  blood  and  spirit  of 
Christ  from  all  the  pollution  of  his  sins  as  certainly  as 
he  is  washed  outwardly  with  water;  that  is,  be  is  re- 
newed by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sanctified  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  that  so  he  may  more  and  more  die  unto 
sin,  and  lead  a  holy  and  unblamable  life. 

12.  Baptized  persons  do  not  attain  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  and  eternal  life  in  virtue  simply  of 
holy  baptism,  but  only  on  the  condition  that,  improv- 


ing the  grace  of  baptism,  they  believe  from  the  heart 
on  Christ,  die  unto  sin  daily,  and  lead  a  holy  life,  and 
thus  realize  the  full  virtue  of  the  incarnation  and 
atonement. 

13.  The  sacrament  of  the  holy  supper  is  the  abiding 
memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  for  our  sins  upon  the  cross ;  the  seal  of  his  per- 
petual presence  in  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
mystical  exhibition  of  his  one  offering  of  himself  made 
once,  but  of  force  always  to  put  away  sin ;  the  pledge 
of  his  undying  love  to  his  people,  and  the  bond  of  his 
living  union  and  fellowship  with  them  to  the  end  of 
time.  In  the  use  of  this  sacrament  believing  commu- 
nicants do  not  only  commemorate  his  precious  death 
as  the  one  all-sufficient  vicarious  sacrifice  for  their 
sins,  but  Christ  himself  also,  with  his  crucified  body 
and  shed  blood,  feeds  and  nourishes  their  souls  to  ev- 
erlasting life:  that  is,  by  this  visible  sign  and  pledge 
he  assures  them  that  they  are  really  partakers  of  his 
true  body  and  blood,  through  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  they  receive  by  the  mouth  of  the  body  these 
holy  tokens  in  remembrance  of  him. 

14.  The  bread  and  wine  of  the  holy  supper  are  not 
transmuted  into  the  very  body  and  very  blood  of 
Christ,  but  continue  to  le  natural  bread  and  wine ;  nor 
is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  consubstantial.  that  is, 
in,  with,  and  under  the  natural  bread  and  wine ;  but 
the  sacramental  transaction  is  a  holy  mystery,  in 
which  the  full  life-giving  and  saving  virtue  of  Christ, 
mediated  through  bis  humanity,  is  really  present  by 
the  su|»crnatural  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  com- 
municated to  those  who,  by  true  faith,  eat  and  drink 
worthily,  discerning  the  Lord's  body. 

la.  At  death  the  righteous  pass  into  a  state  of  joy 
and  felicity,  and  abide  in  rest  and  peace  until  they 
reach  their  consummation  of  redemption  and  bliss  in 
the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  lost  day. 

1G.  The  second  advent  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  will  complete  the  objective  order  of 
redemption,  and  also  the  subjective  process  of  life  and 
salvation  in  his  body,  the  Church ;  when  the  last  en- 
emy, which  is  death,  shall  bo  destroyed ;  when  the 
saints  shall  come  forth  from  the  dead  in  the  full  imago 
of  their  risen  Lord,  and  with  him  pass  into  heaven, 
the  state  of  perfect  blessedness ;  and  the  wicked  shall 
rise  to  the  resurrection  of  eternal  damnation. 

We  add  a  brief  summary  of  doctrine  on  points  not 
directly  included  in  the  foregoing  formal  statements. 

The' German  Reformed  Church  detuea  that  the  will 
of  God  or  the  will  of  man  is  the  principle  of  theology ; 
that  Christianity  is  merely  a  system  of  doctrine  or  a 
rule  of  moral  conduct;  that  the  covenant  is  only  a 
compact  lietwecn  God  and  man,  or  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  that  there  is  a  twofold  eternal  decree, 
electing  some  unto  salvation  and  others  unto  damna- 
tion; that  the  election  of  God  unto  eternal  life  in 
Christ  becomes  effectual  outside  of  the  economy  of 
grace ;  that  the  humanity  of  Christ,  or  the  incarna- 
tion, is  an  expedient  in  order  to  make  an  atonement 
for  sin ;  that  the  Chnrch  is  an  association  of  converted 
individuals ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  ;  that  the  relation  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
to  the  individual  is  immediate ;  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  subordinate  to  the  private  judgment  of 
the  individual  Christian ;  that  the  unconverted  and 
ungodly  may  oltserve  the  holy  communion  ;  that  jus- 
tification consists  in  a  forensic  act  of  God  imputing 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  ob  extra,  or  that  it  is  real- 
ized by  an  act  of  faith  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  thut  the  faithful  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  and 
the  world  ;  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  total  aposta- 
sy ;  and  that  Protestantism  has  its  j 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Church  affirms  that  the  person 
of  Christ  is  the  true  principle  of  sound  theology ;  that 
Christianity  is  a  new  life ;  that  the  humanity  of  Christ 
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is  an  essential  constituent  of  Christianity :  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  an  organic  continuation  in  time 
and  space  of  the  life-powers  of  the  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  that  the  covenant  is  an  order  or  institu- 
tion of  (rrace,  spiritual  ond  real ;  that  the  Bible  was 
written  by  member*  of  the  Church  under  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  private  judgment  is 
subordinate  to  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church  as 
expressed  particularly  in  the  oecumenical  creeds;  that 
the  word  of  God  is  the  only  norm  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  is  superior  to  all  creeds  and  confections ;  that 
the  individual  comes  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Church;  that  the  election  of  grace  unto  life  is  effec- 
tual in  and  by  the  established  economy  of  grace ;  that 
justification  is  by  an  act  of  faith  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  and  consists  both  in  the  imputation 
and  impartatJon  of  Christ  and  his  righteousness ;  that 
holy  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  regen- 
eration being  the  transition  from  the  state  of  nature  to 
the  state  of  grace,  as  natural  birth  is  the  transition  to 
the  natural  world;  that  regeneration,  succeeded  by 
conversion  and  sanctification,  completes  itself  in  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  inasmuch  as  regeneration 
and  salvation  pertain  to  the  entire  man,  the  body  no 
less  than  the  soul ;  that  believers  only  hold  commu- 
nion with  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  the  ordi- 
nary, divinely-ordained  means  of  grace  are  adequate 
to  all  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  and,  if 
faithfully  used,  do  not  fail  to  promote  a  steady  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  Church ;  that,  although  the 
Church  of  Rome  holds  many  articles  of  faith,  and  ap- 
proves and  perpetuates  many  customs  which  are  not 
warranted  by  the  Scriptures  and  are  wrong,  she  is 
nevertheless  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  that 
Protestantism  is  an  historical  continuation  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  in  a  new  and  higher  form  of  faith, 
organization,  and  practice. 

There  is  a  respectable  minority,  located  chiefiy  in 
the  West,  who  dissent  from  many  of  the  doctrines  as 
given  in  this  statement ;  a  few  even  resist  the  whole 
system  of  thought  as  being  subversive  of  the  true  Re- 
formed faith.  Some  of  them  adopt  the  theory  of  sal- 
vation taught  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  observe 
some  of  her  measures  and  customs.  Others  hold  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  decrees,  and  their  teaching  con- 
forms to  the  Presbyterian  or  Puritan  type  of  religion. 
But  the  prevailing  faith,  as  held  by  the  Eastern  Synod, 
is  gradually  overcoming  opposition,  and  extending; 
and  from  year  to  year  the  number  of  ministers  and 
churches  is  increasing,  both  West  and  East,  that  stand 
firmly  on  the  historical,  churchly,  and  sacramental 
basis  of  the  Palatinate  Catechism. 

As  regards  Kornhip,  the  Church  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. During  the  present  century  extemporaneous 
prayer  has  prevailed  in  the  regular  services  of  the 
Lord's  day ;  but  this  is  a  departure  from  the  original 
custom.  Originally  the  worship  was  liturgical.  The 
Palatinate  Liturgy  was  issued  one  year  after  the  Pa- 
latinate Catechism.  It  did  not,  however,  like  the 
Catechism,  acquire  an  oecumenical  character.  Every 
state  or  province  in  Europe  where  the  Reformed 
Church  was  established  had  its  own  liturgy.  In 
Switzerland  there  were  as  many  liturgies  as  Reformed 
cantons.  In  Scotland  they  were  in  use  also  for  at 
least  a  century  after  the  Reformation. 

These  liturgies  contain  offices  for  the  regular  service 
of  the  Lord's  day ;  for  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments; for  the  ordination  of  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons ;  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  burial  of 
the  dead,  etc. ;  and  contain  the  creed,  the  Ixtrd's  pray- 
er, confession  and  absolution,  the  Gloria  in  Excclsis, 
Te  Deum.  and  the  Litany  and  responses,  although  no 
one  book  unites  all  these  elements.  They  are  all  a 
hand-book  for  the  minister  rather  than  an  order  of 
worship  for  tho  people. 

The  tirst  ministers  in  America  brought  with  them 


the  liturgies  of  those  sections  of  Germany  or  Switzer- 
land from  which  they  emigrated.  These  continued  in 
common  use,  particularly  in  the  German  congrega- 
tions, though  preference  was  generally  given  to  tbe 
Palatinate  liturgy,  until  partially  superseded  by  the 
book  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  synod  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  and  adopted  in  1840.  This  work  bad 
I  no  historical  basis,  and  never  took  root. 

General  dissatisfaction  prevailed  with  this  state  of 
!  things.  The  great  christological  movement  deepened 
'  the  sense  of  want ;  and  there  was  an  earnest  demand 
;  for  a  liturgy  answerable  in  spirit  and  character  to 
the  churchly  and  sacramental  ideas  which  had  been 
revived  in  the  Church.  A  liturgical  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed  in  1849.  Specific  instructions 
were  given  in  1862.  The  book  known  as  the  Provi- 
sional Liturgy  was  reported  to  synod  in  1857,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  churches  for  trittl.  This  liturgy  excited 
a  controversy  which  continued  until  1864,  when  tbe 
Eastern  Synod,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the 
General  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  referred  the  work  for  re- 
vision to  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Drs.  SchatT, 
Nevin,  Wolff,  Zacharias,  Bomlerger,  Harhaugh,  Por- 
ter, Fisher,  Gerhart,  and  Apple ;  and  Messrs.  John 
Rodeiimayer,  George  Sbafer,  George  C.  Welker,  and 
Louis  H.  Stciner,  M.D.  This  committee  reported  a 
b<iok  entitled  An  Order  of  Worship  for  the  R-formnl 
Church  to  the  Synod  of  York,  1866.  After  a  long  and 
animated  discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  »  vote 
of  53  to  14,  authorizing  the  optional  use  of  the  "  Ord*r 
of  Worship"  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Synod, 
and  referring  the  book  for  action  to  the  General  Synod, 
which  convened  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  tbe  same 
year.  The  General  Synod  devoted  three  days  to  a 
calm  and  full  discussion  of  the  questions  relating  to 
doctrine  and  cultus,  when  certain  resolutions  disap- 
proving the  hook  were  lost  by  a  vote  of  55  to  CC. 
Thereupon  the  book  was  approved  "as  an  order  of 
worship  proper  to  be  used  in  the  congregations  and 
families  of  the  Reformed  Church"  by  a  vote  of  64  to 
57.  The  opposition  arose  chiefly  from  ministers  and 
churches  in  the  West.  Of  the  ministers  and  churches 
East  a  very  large  majority  supported  the  "  Order  of 
Worship." 

This  liturgy  is  not  simply  a  hand-book  for  the  min- 
ister, or  a  pulpit  liturgy,  but  it  is  an  order  in  which 
the  people  take  part  with  the  minister  in  the  worship 
of  God.  I^ess  complicated  and  shorter  in  many  of  its 
offices  than  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  unites  all 
the  historic  elements  of  liturgical  worship  on  the  basis 
of  the  apostolic  faith  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church,  modified,  however,  by  the  faith,  genius,  and 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  ape. 

Though  not  yet  formally  adopted,  many  churches 
use  the  Order  of  Worship  in  full,  many  more  use  it  in 
part,  while  it  is  held  in  high  honor  by  nearly  all  those 
who  do  not  yet  feel  prepared  to  use  all  its  offices  regu- 
larly. Tho  hook  is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  tbe 
probability  is  that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  decades 
of  years  liturgical  worship  will  become  the  established 
order  of  all  the  churches  East,  and  to  a  large  extent 
also  of  the  churches  in  the  West. 

The  ffoetrnment  is  Presbyterian.  Every  congrega- 
tion is  governed  by  a  consistory,  which  is  composed 
of  the  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons ;  no  congregation  is 
without  either  elders  or  deacons.  They  are  chosen  by 
the  communicant  members  for  a  term  of  two,  three,  or 
four  years,  generally  only  two  years,  and  ordained  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  installed.  When  the  term 
expires,  the  administrative  power  ceases,  but  not  the 
office.  If  re-elected,  installation  is  repeated,  but  not 
ordination.  The  consistory  is  subject  to  the  clas.su, 
which  consists  of  the  ministers  and  an  elder  from  each 
parish  within  a  given  district.  The  classes  are  sub- 
ject to  the  synod.  The  synod  is  a  delegated  body,  and 
consists  of  a  given  nuntbor  of 
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chosen  by  four  or  more  adjacent  classes.  The  synods 
are  subject  to  the  General  Synod.  This  body  consists 
of  ministers  and  elders  chosen  by  all  the  classes  of  the 
Church.  It  Is  the  highest  judicatory,  and  the  last  re- 
sort in  all  cases  respecting  government  not  finally  ad- 
judicated by  the  synod*.  Every  judicatory  has  legis- 
lative authority  within  its  own  sphere;  every  minis- 
ter and  member  possesses  the  right  of  appeal  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  court. 

All  the  children  and  youth  are  carefully  catechized 
by  the  pastor  once  in  two  weeks,  or  once  or  twice  a 
week,  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  nine  months  in  the 
year,  the  time  being  determined  by  the  ability  of  the 
pastor.  Some  pastors,  particularly  those  located  in 
cities  and  larger  towns,  have  each  but  one  church  ;  but 
the  majority  have  parishes  consisting  of  from  two  to 
four  churches,  and  not  a  few  of  from  five  to  eight. 
Catechumens  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications 
are,  after  examination  in  presence  of  the  elders,  re- 
ceived into  the  full  communion  of  the  Church  by  the 
rite  of  confirmation.  The  holy  communion  is  com- 
monly administered  twice  a  year,  and  in  many  of  the 
churches  four  times.  The  communicants  reoeive  the 
sacred  emblems  by  companies,  standing  around  the  al- 
tar. In  many  of  the  churches  it  is  still  customary  to 
administer  the  communion  to  the  sexes  separately; 
first  the  men  come  to  the  altar,  and  afterwards  the 
women.  But  this  old  German  custom  Is  going  into 
disuse.  In  the  English  churches  men  and  women  ap- 
proach the  altar  in  company ;  so  also  in  some  of  the 
German  churches.  Services  preparatory  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  communion  are  held  on  the  Satur- 
day or  Friday  previous. 

The  baptism  of  infanta  is  faithfully  and  universally 
observed.  Children  are  presented  by  their  parents. 
Sponsors  are  allowed,  but  the  parents  themselves  must 
also  be  present.  Baptism  may  be  administered  at  any 
time  and  in  any  suitable  place,  but  an  occasion  of  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  church  is  held  to  be  most  appropriate. 

The  principal  festivals,  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  and  Whit-Sunday,  arc  held  in  high  honor,  and 
observed  with  much  solemnity.  The  liturgy  has  re- 
vived the  idea  of  the  church  year.  In  many  congre- 
gations, the  pulpit  teaching  and  the  worship  observes 
the  concrete  historic  movement  of  revelation  from  Ad- 
vent to  Trinity  Sunday,  and  from  Trinity  Sunday  to 
Advent,  as  set  forth  in  the  catholic  cycle  of  Lessons. 
As  the  liturgy  becomes  known  and  is  appreciated,  so 
does  the  observance  of  the  church  year  gain  favor. 
Acquiring  greater  practical  power  from  month  to 
month,  it  is  gradually  receiving  more  general  confi- 
dence, and  being  observed  in  all  its  parts. 

There  are  connected  with  the  General  Synod  4  syn- 
ods :  1.  The  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  with  16  classes,  290  ministers, 
718  congregations,  and  88,608  members ;  2.  The  Syn- 
od of  Ohio  and  adjacent  States,  with  8  classes,  130  min- 
isters, 308  congregations,  and  20,069  members;  8.  The 
North-western  Synod,  with  7  classes,  92  ministers.  166 
congregations,  and  9811  members  ;  4.  The  Pittsburg 
Synod  (in  process  of  formation),  which  will  have  about 
44  ministers,  126  congregations,  and  9240  members. 
Its  statistics  are  included  in  synod  No.  1  (two  thirds) 
and  in  synod  No.  2  (one  third).  Total,  31  classes,  512 
ministers,  1192  congregations,  118,483  members.  Re- 
ceived by  confirmation  and  certificate  during  the  your, 
11,387.  Aggregate  membership,  including  those  who 
are  t»aptized,  but  not  confirmed,  192,000. 

Institution*  of  Learning.—  Two  theolojrical  semina- 
ries. Scininar>r  at  Lancaster,  Pa,  founded  in  1825  : 
4  professors,  30  students.  Seminary  at  Tiffin,  Ohio; 
founded  at  Canton,  Ohio,  1838;  suspended  from  the  fall 
of  1839  to  1848;  reopened  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  Oct., 
1848;  removed  and  permanently  located  at  Tiffin.  Ohio, 
1851:  2  professors,  20  students.  Mission-house,  Frank- 
lin, Wis,,  3  professors,  6  students;  Frccland,  Pa.,  4  pro- 
fessors, 10 


Two  fully-organized  coU^y*.  (1.)  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall, at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Franklin  College,  founded  at 
Lancaster  in  1787 ;  and  Marshall  College,  at  Mercers- 
burg,  in  1836:  Franklin  Hnd  Marshall  consolidated  nt 
Lancaster  in  1853  :  9  professors.  83  students,  442  alumni. 
(2.)  Heidelberg  College,  founded  at  Tiffin,  O.,  in  1850: 
11  professors,  83  student*. 

Tbere  are,  besides,  seven  classical  institutions  :  Ca- 
tawba College,  Newton.  N.  C. ;  Mercershurg  College, 
Mercershurg,  Pa. ;  Palatinate  College,  Myerstown,  Pa. ; 
Westmoreland  College, Mount  i'leasant,  Pa.;  Rcimers- 
burg  Institute,  Reiinersburg,  Pa. ;  Calvin  Institute, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  and  Ursinus  College,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.  Mercershurg  College  is  in  process  of  organizing 
a  full  college  course.  It  has  4  professors  and  124  stu- 
dents. Two  female  seminaries ;  one  at  AUcntown, 
Pa.,  the  other  at  TyTconncll,  Md. 

Pcrwlicals. — Two  reviews,  four  weekly  papers,  and 
one  semi-monthly ;  one  mouth  ly  magazine,  and  three. 
Sunday-school  papers. 

There  are  two  printing-establishments ;  one  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  and  one  at  Cleveland,  O. 

These  statistics  represent  the  condition  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  America  in  1869. 

Literature. — Mercershurg  Rerietc  (Phila.  16  vols.) ; 
!  Heidelberg  Catechism,  by  Rev.  .1.  W.  Kevin,  D.D.(Phila. 
I  1847) ;  The  Life  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  bv  the  Rev. 
j  H.  Harhaugh,  D.D.  (1857) ;  The  Fathers  of  the  Reform- 
ed  Church  (2  vols.),  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harbaugh ;  The  Prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism,  by  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 
(1845);  The  Mystictd  Presence,  by  Dr.  Kevin  (1846); 
The  Liturgiad  Question,  by  Dr.  Kevin  (1862) :  The  Ger. 
■  man  Reformed  Church,  a  monograph  by  Rev.  E.  V.  Ger- 
hart,  D.D.  (1863) ;  Tercentenary  Monument  (1863,  p. 
574) ;  Dtr  Heideilterger  Cutechisinus,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Schaft* 
(1863);  A  History  and  Criticise,  of  the  Ritwdistic  Movt- 
ment  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  A.  Bombcrger,  D.D.  (1866);  Vindication  of  the  Re- 
vised Liturgy,  by  Dr.  Kevin  (1867).  Comp.  the  Het- 
delherg Catechism  in  German,  Latin,  and  English,  with 
an  historical  introduction,  prepared  and  published  by 
the  direction  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  of  America  (tercentenary  edition,  K.  Y.,  Charles 
Scribner,  1868,  p.  277).  Also  a  Liturgy  for  the  use  of 
the  Ger.  Ref.  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America  (1858,  p. 
840);  revised  under  the  title  An  Order  of  Worship  for 
the  Ref.  Ch.  (Phila.,  8.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  1867,  p.  388). 
See  also  Creed  and  Customs,  bv  Rev.  George  B.  Russell, 
A.M.  (Phila.,  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  p.  420).    (E.  V.  G.) 

German  Theology.   See  Theoloov,  German. 

Germ  an  US,  the  name  of  three  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople. (I.)  The  first  was  transferred  from  the 
see  of  Cyzlcus  to  that  of  Constantinople  in  715,  and 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  image-worship,  for  which  he 
was  degraded,  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
730.  He  died  in  740,  and  was  anathematized  by  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  fourteen  years  afterwards 
(754).  A  treatise  of  his,  iripi  rwv  ayituu  oitovpi vtietlv 
"I'viu  toy,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  II.  Justel's  fiibliotheca 
Canonica,  and  in  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra :  there  also 
remain  some  letters  and  homilies  of  his  (fiib.  Max. 
Pntr.  xvii,  xx).  His  remains  are  all  given  in  Migne, 
Patrol^gia  Grteca,  torn.  98.  See  also  Fabricius,  Mbli- 
otheca  Grteca,  ed.  Harles,  xi,  155 ;  CeiUier,  Auiturs  Sa- 
crh  (Paris,  1862),  xi,  86  sq. 

(II.)  Germanus  the  younger,  a  monk  of  the  Propon- 
tis,  who  became  patriarch  in  1222 ;  but  as  Constantino- 
ple was  then  in  the  bands  of  the  latins,  he  resided  at 
Nicata.  in  Hithynia.  He  corresponded  with  pope  Greg- 
ory IX,  in  hope  of  bringing  nl>out  a  union  between 
the  Eastern  and  Koman  churches,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  deposed  in  1240,  restored  again  to  his  sec  in  1254, 
and  died  in  1255.  His  Epistles  and  Homilies  are  given 
by  Mitrne.  Patrologia  Graca,  torn.  140. 

(III.)  Germanus,  bishop  of  Adrianople,  became  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  in  1267.    He  accepted  the 
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honor  with  great  reluctance,  and  resigned  it  in  a  few 
months,  to  retire  to  a  monastery.— Neander,  Ck.  Hist. 
iii,  203;  Fabricius.  hibt.  Gttrca,  vii,  10;  viii.  84;  xi. 
162;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i,  621 ;  ii,  289 ;  Hoofer,  None.  Bi- 
ographic GtnertUe,  xx,  238. 

Germanus  of  Auxkkke,  St., one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing tiguren  in  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
wad  torn  in  Auxerre,  in  Koman  Gaul,  of  illustrious  par- 
ents, about  A .  D.  380.  He  was  placed  in  the  best  schools 
of  (iaul,  and  having  tiuished  his  early  education,  he  went 
to  Home,  to  pursue  a  course  of  civil  law  and  study  elo- 
quence. His  merit,  and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  brought  him  into  notice  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  llonorius,  and  procured  for  him,  besides  the 
government  of  Auxerre,  the  office  of  duke  or  general 
of  the  troops  of  several  provinces.  Although  a  Chris- 
tian, he  was  a  skilful  hunter,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
hanging  on  a  large  tree,  in  one  of  the  public  squares, 
the  heads  of  the  animals  he  had  killed.  This  custom 
l>earii)g  some  resemblance  to  pagan  superstitions,  St. 
Amatorius,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  one  day,  when  the  duke 
was  absent,  cau.-ed  the  tree  to  l>e  cut  down,  and  the 
monuments  of  his  vanity  to  l>e  removed.  (Jennanus 
suffered  this  correction  with  impatience,  and  threaten- 
ed to  be  revenged,  but  God  ordered  it  otherwise.  Am- 
atorius was  advanced  in  years,  and  discerning  in  Ger- 
manus  such  qualities  as  were  calculated  to  make  a 
great  bishop,  he  convoked  in  his  church  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  and  Germanus  being  present,  he  seized 
on  him,  and  compelled  him  to  assume  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal habit,  without  giving  him  time  to  reflect,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  to  be  his  successor.  On  the 
death  of  Amatorius,  May  1, 418,  Germanus  was  elected 
bishop  by  the  clergy  and  people.  From  that  time  he 
was  completely  changed.  He  practised  his  episcopal 
duties  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  Christian*  of  Great 
Britain,  frightened  at  the  progress  of  Pelagianism  in 
their  island,  had  applied  to  pope  Celcstine  snd  the  bish- 
op of  Gaul  to  obtain  aid,  and  they,  in  an  assembly  held 
hi  428  9,  sent  them  Germanus,  with  whom  they  joined 
l.upus,  bishop  of  Troves.  Both  set  ofF  instantly.  This 
mission  had  great  success  at  the  time,  but  Pelagianism 
reappeared  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
and  Germanus  went  again  with  Severn*,  bishop  of 
Troves,  to  extirpate  it.  To  prevent  its  return,  Ger- 
manus established  schools  in  Britain,  which  afterwards 
became  celebrated.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  again  at 
Auxerre,  when  the  Armoricnns  entreated  him  to  me- 
diate for  them  with  Evnricus,  who  had  been  sent  by 
-Etius  to  chastixc  them  for  an  imputed  relwllion.  Ger- 
manus set  out  immediately,  saw  the  prince  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  succeeded  in  arresting  his  march.  As 
this  affair  could  not  end  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror, Germanus  went  to  Ravenna,  where  the  court 
was  then  held :  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by 
Placidia,  mother  of  Valentinian  III.  This  work  was 
the  last  which  the  holy  bishop  undertook.  He  died  in 
Ravenna,  on  the  31st  of  July,  448,  after  having  been 
thirty  years  bishop  of  Auxerre.  He  is  commemorated 
as  a  Sainton  the  31nt  of  .Inly  .—Hook,  Ercl.Iiing.v,  303; 
Smith.  Helig.of  Anr.  An'tai'ii.  p.  168;  Ncander,  tight  in 
Dark  Plactt,  p.  50-54 ;  Baillet.  17m  ties  Saints,  July  3. 

Germanus,  St  ,of  Paris,  was  born  at  Antun,  A.I). 
496 ;  was  made  deacon  533,  presbyter  5:16,  and  l>i*h«p 
of  Paris  555.  He  was  noted  for  his  strict  asceticism, 
for  his  great  charity  to  the  poor,  and  especially  for  his 
zeal  in  the  purchase  and  redemption  of  slaves.  He 
died  in  576.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  his  to  queen 
Bmnehild  (Condi,  torn.  v).  He  was  buried  in  St.Vin- 
cent's  church,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Normans  in 
881,  and  reconstructed  in  1163.  under  the  name  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres.  The  monk*  of  St.  Germain,  of  the 
Benedictine  rule,  have  their  abbey  here.  Bouillart, 
Benedictine  of  St.  Maur,  published  in  1724  a  Ifi*0iire 
He  V tihb'iye  de  St.  Germnitt,  in  which  he  tfve*  a  life  of 
Germanus.  The  aristocratic  quarter  of  St.  Germain  in 
Paris  is  named  from  the  abbey  and  church.— Migne ; 


Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints,  May  28;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  So- 
c»v*  (  Paris,  1862),  xi,  306. 

German  Versions  or  the  Hour  Scriptures. 
1.  Early  Versions. — There  is  no  certain  trace  of  any  at- 
tempt to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacoUr 
dialects  of  the  German  people  previous  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  9th  century.  Though  Charlemagne  en- 
joined  upon  his  clergy  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  tbe 
delivering  of  expositions  of  it  to  the  people  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  assertion  haz- 
arded by  Usher  (De  Script.  Vernac.  p.  109)  and  others 
that  German  versions  of  the  Bible  were  made  by  bin 
order;  nor  is  the  statement  that  a  Saxon  poet  had, 
by  order  of  his  son  Lewis,  versified  the  whole  Bible 
(Flacius  111.  CataL  Test.  p.  93)  better  supported.  It  i» 
to  the  poetical  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
which  appeared  ofter  the  middle  of  tbe  9th  century, 
that  the  beginnings  of  Biblical  translation  amoniz  tb* 
Germans  are  to  be  traced.  The  Krist  of  Otfried  of 
Weissenbu.'g  (in  A.I).  860);  the  Ileliand,  by  an  un- 
known author,  and  perhaps  about  tbe  same  time,  are 
the  earliest  documents  of  which  anything  certain  can 
l>e  said.  Of  both  of  these  editions  have  been  printed ; 
the  best  are,  of  the  Krist.  that  by  E.  G.  GraflT  (Kdnig»t- 
1831) ;  and  of  the  l/tliand,  those  of  J.  A.  Schmeller, 
with  a  glossary  (Mttnch.  1840),  and  J.  R.  Kone,  with  a 
translation  (MOnst.  1855).  Some  fragments  of  a  very 
ancient  translation  of  Matthew  have  been  published 
by  St.  Endlichcr  and  H.  Hoffmann,  1834,  and  by  J.  ¥. 
Massmann,  1841,  from  a  codex  in  tbe  library  at  Vi- 
enna ;  the  dialect  In  this  version  is  very  rude,  and,  if 
not  provincial,  would  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  9th  century.  Versions  of  the  Psalter  seem  to 
have  been  executed  in  considerable  numbers  in  tbe 
10th  century ;  one  of  these,  by  Notkcr  Lalieo,  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  is  given  by  Schilter  (Thes.  vol.  i),  and  other* 
anonymous  are  to  be  found  in  Graff" s  Deutsche  Jnttr- 
linea'r  rersionen  der  Psnlmen  (Quad.  1839).  A  para- 
phrase of  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  Latin  verse  and  Ger- 
man prose,  by  William  of  Ebersberg  in  Bavaria  (cir. 
1080),  has  been  edited  in  Schilter's  The*,  i,  and  sepa- 
rately by  Merula  (Levd.  15'J*),  Freher  (Worms,  1631). 
and  recently,  with  additional  fragments  of  other  part* 
ofScripture,  by  Hoffmann  (Berl.  1K27).  This  scholar 
has  also  edited,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Fmdgruben,  a  met- 
rical translation  of  Genesis  and  port  of  Exodus,  be- 
longing to  the  same  period  or  a  little  later.  To  tbe 
13th  century  Mongs  the  chronicle  of  Rudolf  von  Ho- 
henems,  which  is  a  sort  of  poetical  version  of  the  his- 
torical parts  of  the  O.  T. ;  of  this  many  MSS.  exist, 
and  an  edition  has  been  published,  but  from  a  bad  text, 
by  SchUtze  (I lamb.  1779).  Several  works  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  which  the  Biblical  narratives  are  set  forth, 
sometimes  with  apocryphal  additions,  were  produced 
about  this  time ;  of  these,  one,  which  exists  in  variooi 
dialects  and  in  numerous  codices,  is  a  version  of  the 
historical  parts  of  Scripture  in  prose,  composed  partly 
from  the  poetical  versions  already  extant,  partly  trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate  (Massmann,  Die  Kaiserckromik, 
iii,  5-1).  Formal  translations  from  the  Vulgate  began 
now  to  lie  multiplied  ;  of  these  MSS.  exist,  though  the 
names  of  the  authors  have  for  the  most  part  perished 
(Reiske,  De  IVnw.  Germ,  ante  Luthentm,  1697  ;  Schoher. 
liericht  cm  altm  Deutsche*  geschriebeneu  Hibeln,  1763; 
RosenmUllcr,  Hist.  Interpr.  v,  174,  etc.).  Out  of  these, 
though  by  what  process  we  are  unable  to  describe, 
came  the  complete  version  of  the  Bible  in  Gcrmw, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  people  before  tbe 
invention  of  printing,  and  of  which  copies  were  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent  as  soon  as  that  art  came  into 
operation.  Before  1477  five  undated  editions,  the  four 
e  irlier  at  Mayence  and  Strasburg,  as  is  believed,  tbe 
fifth  at  Augsburg,  as  the  book  itself  attests,  had  been 
printed;  and  between  1477  and  1522,  nine  editions, 
seven  at  Augsburg,  one  at  Nuremberg,  and  one  it 
Strasburg,  were  issued.  Several  editions  of  the  Pal- 
ter also  appeared,  and  one  of  the  Gospels,  with  tb« 
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Pericopc  from  the  Epistles.  Collectors  tell  also  of  a 
translation  of  Ruth  hy  Bosch enstayn,  1525;  of  Malachi 
by  Hetzer,  1526;  of  Hosea  hy  Capito,  1527,  and  other 
similar  attempts  (Riederer,  Xachrichtrn  If.,  8vo,  sq.). 
An  important  place  must  Im>  a  I  no  assigned  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  X.  T.  into  Danish  hy  Hans  Mikkelscn 
(Leip*.  1524);  which,  though  avowedly  "ret  effter  la- 
tinen  vdsatthe,"  hears  numerous  traces  of  indepen- 
dence of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  being  made  directly  from 
the  Greek  (Henderson,  Domination  on  I/tttu  .UUbeUeii't 
A*.  T.,  Copenh.  1*13).  Of  translations  into  Low  Ger- 
man, one  was  printed  at  Cologne,  1480;  another  at  Lu- 
beck,  149H;  and  a  third  at  Halberstadt,  1522. 

2.  Luther*  Vrrtion. — The  appearance  of  this  consti- 
tute* an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
but  also  in  that  of  German  literature  and  of  the  Ger- 
man people.    Luther's  version  is  a  permanent  monu- 
ment of  the  author's  ability  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance.   Luther  had  few  helps  in  his  arduous  work. 
His  exegetieal  aids  were  limited  to  the  Septuagint,  the 
Vulgate,  a  few  Latin  f..thcrs,  the  N.T.  of  Erasmus,  and 
such  Hebrew  as  could  be  learned  from  the  imperfect 
elementary  hooks  then  extant.    He  had,  however,  val- 
uable coadjutors  in  Mulancthon,  Bugenhagen,  Jonas, 
Aurogallus,  and  Creuziger,  whom  he  constantly  con  • 
suited,  especially  when  any  difficulty  occurred.  He 
had  access  also  to  the  Rabbinical  expositions  through 
some  learned  Jews.    But  the  main  burden  of  the  work 
rested  with  himself,  and  it  was  to  his  own  resources  he 
had  chiefly  to  trust  for  success.    Of  the  patient  toil  he 
bestowed  upon  it  some  idea  may  bo  formed  from  what 
he  himself  says  of  his  labors  on  the  hook  of  Job:  "On  j 
Job,  M.  Philip,  Aurogallus.  and  I,  worked  so  that  some-  j 
time*  in  four  days  wo  had  hardly  succeeded  in  nccom-  i 
plishing  three  lines."    With  what  anxious  care  ho 
sought  to  perfect  his  work  may  lie  seen  from  the  MS. 
of  tho  third  part  of  his  translation,  containing  Job, 
Psalms,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon,  still  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
and  exhibiting  the  corrections  which  he  made  in  the 
style  and  expression  l>eforc  sending  it  to  press.  Not 
unfrequently  as  many  as  three  forms  of  expression,  I 
and  sometimes  more,  occur,  between  which  he  hesi-  [ 
tated  before  finally  fixing  on  the  one  which  he  would  j 
print,    lie  spent  on  the  work  in  all  twelve  years.  | 
The  X.  T.,  completed  by  him  in  the  Warthurg,  appear- 
ed in  1522;  the  live  hooks  of  Moses  (Das  Alte  Tttta- 
ment.  Deuttch.  th.  i)  in  1523;  the  other  historical  books 
as  far  as  Esther  (Mm  A.  T.  Peutivh,  th.  ii)  in  the  close 
of  the  same  year;  Job,  Psalms,  and  the  Solomonic 
writings  (Dut  A.  T.,  th.  iii)  in  1524;  between  1526 
and  1531  several  of  the  prophetic  writings  were  issued, 
and  in  1532  appeared  the  collective  body  of  the  Proph- 
ets as  th.  iv  of  Du  A.  T.  Deutsrh.    The  Book  of  Wis- 
dom was  issued  in  15-9,  ami  the  rest  of  the  apocryphal  ■ 
hooks  in  1531  and  1534.    The  whole  Bible  was  thus  ! 
completed,  and  appeared  under  the  title  "Btni.iA.:  d.  I 
«".  die  gime  hrilioe  Schrift.  Ikulsch,  Martin  Luther, 
Wittenberg.    Gelruokt  durch  Hans  Lufft,  1534,"  fol.  I 
(Ptschon,  trie  hohe  \\'ichtinh>it  iler  I'ebrrteti.  drr  If.  S.  ' 
Jttrck  Dr.  M.  iMlhrr,  Berl.  1834).    Of  this  work  thirty- 
eight  editions  were  printed  in  Germany  before  16W0, 
I ides  seventy-two  of  the  X.  T.,  and  innumerable  re- 
prints of  other  smaller  portions  (Panzer,  p.  3"6). 

3.  Zurich  Kihlc. — This  is  a  combination  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  other  lxx>ks  with  a  new  translation 
of  the  prophetical  writing*  by  ('on.  Pellican.  Leo  Juda, 
Theod.  Bibliander,  etc.  It  appeared  in  1521,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1527,  and  twice  in  1530.  In  1531  another 
edition  appeared,  with  a  new  translation  of  the  poetical 
looks  (Panzer,  p.  260).  The  Worms  KibU,  1529,  is  a 
work  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Zurich  Bible. 

4.  Version*  from  Luther' »  HibU  in  thr  vthrr  Teutonic 
T)i<xlecU.  —  1.  /x»ir  (lermtm,  by  J.  Hoddersen,  1533  and 
often  ;  2.  fMnith,  X.  T.,  1524,  Bible.  1550 :  this  is  found 

in  Hatter's  Polyirlot;  3.  Smdish,  X.  T.,  1526,  hy 
i  Andrea,  Bible.  15-11.  bv  Laurent,  and  Olaus 
III.— G  o  o 


Petri ;  4.  Icelandic,  X.  T.  1540,  Bible  1584,  by  Gudh. 
Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum  ;  5.  Dutch,  X.  T.  1526, 
Antw.,  printed  by  Liesvclt,  whence  this  is  called  the 
Liesvclt  N.  T. ;  the  whole  Bible  was  translated  anew 
after  Luther  into  Dutch  by  Ad.  Vischer  in  1648,  and 
this  is  the  existing  authorized  version  for  the  Dutch 
Lutherans;  6.  Pomtmnian,  1588. 

5.  I  Vra'cw  of  the  Ii< formed  Church.—  Of  these  the 
first  was  the  production  of  David  Pareus,  and  appeared 
in  1579.  It  was  superseded  by  that  of  J.  Piscator  in 
16ir>,  of  which  many  editions  have  appeared.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  X.  T.,  by  Atnandus  Polanus,  appeared  in 
1603.  In  1665  a  uew  translation  for  the  use  of  the 
Swiss  churches  appeared  at  Zurich,  the  authors  of 
which  were  Hot  linger,  Suicer,  Fusslin,  and  others. 
In  Holland  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce 
versions  direct  from  the  originals.  In  1556  J.  Uiten- 
hoven  issued  the  X.T.,and  in  1562  the  whole  Bible; 
and  in  1587  appeared  the  Bible  translated  by  J.  Hackius, 
which  chiefly  follows  the  Geneva  [French]  Bible. 

6.  Authorized  Version*. — In  the  year  1618  the  Synod 
of  Dort  appointed  a  commission  of  22  members  to  pre- 
pare a  new  version ;  this  appeared  in  1637,  and  re- 
ceived the  authorization  of  the  States  General.  This 
is  the  authorized  Dutch  version.  The  Danish  version 
was  completed  in  1007  by  P.  J.  Resen,  and  in  1617  ap- 
peared with  the  royal  sanction,  after  it  hail  been  care- 
fully revised  by  Hans  Svaning,  archbishop  of  Zealand. 
The  Icelandic  version  received  its  permanent, form  in 
1644  fromThorlak  Skuleson,  the  grandson  of  Thorlak- 
son, and  his  successor  in  the  episcopate.  The  author- 
ized Swedish  version  was  completed  under  the  au- 
spices of  Gustavus  III. ;  it  consists  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  work  of  Andrea  and  Petri,  and  appeared  in  1618. 

7.  Roman  Catholic  Vermont.— The  earliest  of  these  is 
the  X.  T.  of  Emser, "  nach  lawt  der  christlichc  Kirchen 
liewerten  Text,"  etc  ,  sine  loo.  1527,  fol.,  Leipz.  1529, 
8vo,  and  often  since.  In  1534  the  Bible  of  Dietcn- 
berger  (<|.  v.)  appeared  at  Mayence ;  and  in  1537,  that 
of  Eck  (q.  v.)  at  Ingolstadt.  Previous  to  these,  Cas- 
per Ulcnlterg  had  translated  the  Bible  in  accordance 
with  the  Sixtine  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  this  transla- 
tion, revised  by  the  Jesuits  at  Mayence  in  1661,  ap- 
|>earcd  as  Die  Cathnluchf  Bibtl.  Revised  editions 
were  issued  hy  Ehrhard  in  1722,  and  by  Cartier  in 
1751;  and  it  has  been  often  reprinted  Itoth  with  and 
without  the  Latin  text.  More  recent  versions  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  those  of  Salzmann  (Lux.  1770), 
Wittola  (Vien.  1775),  Weitenauer  (Augs.  1777),  Fleis- 
chutz  (Fuld.  1778),  Rosalino  (Vien.  1781),  F'scher 
(Prag.  1784),  Braun  (Vienna,  1786),  I-auber  (1786), 
Mutschelle  (Munich,  1789),  Weyl  (May.  1789),  Krach 
(Aug.  1790),  Brentano,  Dereser.  and  Scholz  (1790- 
1833),  Babor  (1806),  Van  Ess  (1807),  Sebnappfinger 
(1B07),  Widemann  (1809).  Kistemaker  (1825).  Scholz 
(1828),  Allioli  (1838),  Loch  and  Reischl  (1857).  Of 
these,  the  majority  are  confined  to  the  X.  T.  The  trans- 
lations of  Van  Ess,  Scholz,  and  Allioli  have  been  re- 
peatedly issued.  Gossner,  pastor  of  the  Bohemian 
Church  in  Berlin,  published  a  translation  of  the  X.  T. 
from  the  Greek  in  1815,  which  has  often  heen  reprinted. 

8.  Other  Vermont.— In  1630  J.  Crell  issued  a  German 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  interests  of  Socinianism; 
and  in  1660  another,  in  the  interests  of  Arminianism, 
was  published  hy  Jer.  Felbinger.  The  Remonstrant 
party  in  Holland  published  a  translation  in  Dutch, 
made  by  Chr.  Hartsoeker,  in  1680.  In  1666  n  Jewish 
translation  of  tho  O.  T.  into  German  was  published  by 
Joseph  Athias ;  this,  along  with  the  ver>i'>ns  of  Luther, 
Piscator,  Caspar  Ulenberg,  the  Dutch  A.  V.,  ami  a  ver- 
sion of  the  X.T.  by  J.H.Rcitzen,  printed  in  parallel 
columns,  was  published  under  tho  title  of  liiblin  /Vn- 
tapla  (3  vols.  4to,  Hamb.  1711).  Of  German  ver- 
sions of  more  recent  date  there  arc  many.  Those  c; 
Triller  (1703),  Reiz  (1712),  Junkherrot  (1732),  Hen- 
mann  (1748),  Bengel  (1753).  Michaelis  (1769-85),  Sil- 
lig  (177M),  Scilcr  (1783),  Stolz  (1795),  the  Berletuig 
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Bible  (1726,  etc.),  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
those  of  Gryna?us(3  vol*.  8vo,  Basle,  1776),  and  Voegc- 
lin  (Zurich,  1781)  to  the  Reformed.  Belonging  to  the 
present  century  arc  the  translations  of  Preis*  (1811), 
Schafer  (181Gb  Mever  (18i!»,  [Kichter  and  Plcissner] 
(1830),  Brlckel  (1832),  Alt  (1837),  Von  dcr  Hevd  (1852), 
chiefly  of  the  N.  T.  only.  But  all  the**  yield  in  im- 
portancc  to  the  work  of  Do  Wcttc,  prepared  originally 
in  conjunction  with  Augusti  (6  vols.,  lleidelb.  1801)- 
14),  subsequently  wholly  liy  himself  (3  vol*.,  1831-33, 
4th  cd.  1858).  1  he  Jewish  version  by  Arnheitn,  Furst, 
and  Sachs,  under  the  editorship  of  Zunr  (lierlin.  1838),  ! 
u  also  deserving  of  notice.  Finally  wo  notice  the 
careful  translations  in  Phillippson's  Itraelit'tvhe  Uibtl 
(1858)  and  Bunsen's  Hibelwerk  (1858  sq.). — Kitto,  s.  v.  \ 
Germany.  I.  Ancient  Religion  of. — The  in  forma-  i 
tion  we  now  possess  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
tribes  of  Gcrmania  Af  igna,  such  as  the  Alemans,  Sax- 
ons, Franks,  etc.,  is- very  incomplete  and  disconnect- 
ed. The  Greek  and  Jjitin  authors  mention  the  names  j 
of  but  a  few  deities,  who  seem  to  have  been  to  some  j 
extent  similar  m  their  attributes  to  their  own  gods. 
The  Christiau  writers  also  mention  them  only  in  so  far 
as  is  necessary  for  their  puipose,  and  their  views  are 
naturally  colored  with  their  own  opinions.  The  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  must  origin  illy  have  been  very 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Germany ;  but  we  can 
get  no  light  from  that  quarter,  as  we  do-  not  know  the 
early  period  of  the  former.  It  is  clear  that  at  an 
early  period  the  Celtic  element  was  infused  in  the  Ale- 
inan  and  the  Frank,  while  among  the  northern  tribes, 
the  Slavonic,  Lithuanic,  and  Finnic  myths  were  intro- 
duced ;  while  a  tendency  towards  the  Greek  worship 
is  also  perccpti!  le.  As  for  the  (Urinific*  of  the  ancient  > 
German*.  Ca>s.r  states  that  they  worshipped  only  such  I 
as  visibly  exerted  a  decided  influence  over  events  ;  he  1 
particularly  mentions  three:  Ihe  Sun, Vulcan,  and  the 
Moon.  The  domestic  divinities  wcTe :  Wuotan  (Wo- 
den), the  supreme  god,  and  his  wife  Freia,  the  goddess 
of  the  household  and  of  marriage ;  Zw,  the  god  of 
war ;  Fro,  who  watched  over  the  crops,  and  his  wife 
Froura;  afterwards  came  Phut  or  Faltar  (the  Balder 
of  the  north),  Fositc,  and  Thunnr  (Donar),  trod  of  the 
clouds  and  storms.  The  progenitor  of  the  human  race 
was  Tuitco,  who  conit  Joed  the  attributes  of  the  Greek 
Uranos  and  Zeus,  and  whose  Kon  Manntis  in  identical 
with  the  subsequent  Irmin,  or  the  Greek  Hrrcules. 
Among  the  special  divinities  of  different  tribes  were 
Nerthus  (commonly  Ihrthri),  goddess  of  fertility  and 
the  chase;  the  Alcrs,  two  brothers  (a  sort  cf  Castor 
and  Pollux)  ;  Cnstrn,  in  Saxony,  etc.  Other  goddesses 
appear  to  have  been  merely  aliases  of  these :  thus  lllu- 
dtma  and  Fun  were  identical  with  Freia,  etc.  Among 
the  inferior  divinities  (demons)  were  the  Rir*rn  (gi- 
ants), physically  resembling  men,  who  were  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  former  period  of  creation,  and  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  erected  gigantic  fortifica- 
tions, and  defended  themselves  against  intruders  with 
stones  and  rocks.  In  direct  contrast  from  these  were 
the  Zicerge  (pigmies),  who  appeared  among  men  on 
special  occasions,  sometimes  to  impart  gifts  and  bless- 
ings to  them,  at  other  times  to  do  them  evil  and  frus- 
trate their  plans.  There  were  also  Berggeuter  (spirits 
of  the  mountains1!,  called  also  Fib*  or  Flfm  (elves); 
Waldgeuter  (spirits  of  the  forests\  especially  the  Wild 
Hunter,  Schratz ;  Wautrgeitter  (spirits  of  the  waters), 
or  Nixen.  There  were  also  a  quantity  of  lares,  or 
favorable  household  gods  of  an  inferior  degree,  while 
tormenting  genii  haunted  the  houses  and  their  neigh- 
Whooda  at  night,  disturbing  *liiml>erers  and  throw- 
ing stones  at  passers-by.  Horses  and  bulls  were  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  were 
objects  of  respectful  awe.  The  gods  and  goddesses 
often  took  the  form  of  birds,  and  among  these  the  ea- 
gle, raven,  and  woodpecker  were  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration.  The  cuckoo  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sew  the  gift  of  prophecy.    Serpents  abo  were  wor- 


shipped, and  the  fear  they  inspired  gave  riae  to  the 
fable  of  the  dragon.    The  cosmogony  of  Germany 
seems  to  have  greatly  varied  with  the  times  and  in  the 
different  tribes ;  the  general  helief  was  that  the  god* 
originated  out  of  chaos,  created  the  world,  and  gov- 
erned it.    Belief  in  continued  existence  after  death 
was  shown  by  the  idea  of  the  great  city  of  the  dead, 
Wnlhtil'a.    The  mode  of  worship  was  very  simple,  if 
compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or 
even  of  the  Celts.    'Ihe  temples  were  not  generally 
structures  made  by  men,  but  often  trees  or  gTove? 
which  the  deity  was  supposed  to  inhabit,  revealing 
himself  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves.    Some  of  the 
gods  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  caves,  or  strvj.ms.  Yrt 
there  were  ubo  regular  temples,  of  which  vestiges  are 
yet  found,  and  which  contained  images  of  the  gods; 
for,  although  Caesar  and  Tacitus  deny  their  existence, 
there  is  oft  mention  made  in  the  early  time*  of  Chris- 
tianity of  the  destruction  of  idols  in  Germany  [see  Ir- 
Mi.Nst'i.J,  and  images  of  the  sun  and  the  rrn  on  hare 
been  found  (though  these  may  also  have  belonged  to 
Celtic  or  Slavonic  tribes).  The  holy  places  were  moun- 
tains or  rocks ;  e.  g.  the  lilochlxrg.  Ihe  chain  of  moun- 
tains between  Silesia  and  Bolien  hi,  etc.    The  woods 
and  trees,  especially  the  oak,  beech,  nnd  linden-tree, 
were  objects  of  particular  veneration.    Unl  elievers 
were  not  allowed  to  touch  them,  or  to  enter  the  grove*. 
The  worship  consisted  in  prayer  to  the  gods ;  the  sacri- 
fices were  either  propitiatory  or  thank-offerings  ;  they 
ubo  took  place  l*cforc  consulting  the  omens,  going  to 
war,  electing  a  king,  or  on  any  other  special  occasion. 
These  sacrifices  consisted  generally  in  hrxses,  Lulls 
goats,  etc.,  and  even  human  beings.    The  color  of  tht 
animal  was  generally  white.    Besides  this,  on  all  f«*- 
live  occasions,  a  portion  of  the  feast  was  offered  to  the 
household  gods,  and  laid  before  their  shrine.  J»o 
mention  is  made  of  the  general  feasts  of  the  Germans 
in  the  earlier  times,  yet  it  is  considered  likely  that  they 
had  at  least  as  principal  ones  the  Juel,  Fn*t,r,  and  the 
Summer  feasts.    The  priests  took  part  in  legisktion 
and  the  wars  as  well  as  in  worship,  and  in  war  thiy 
carried  the  sacred  images  or  ay  in  I  ols  against  the  ene- 
my.   In  the  household  the  head  of  the  f.niily  could 
act  as  its  priest.    Chosen  women,  culled  Alrune*.  con- 
secrated the  horses,  and  prophesied  by  consulting  the 
omens  at  the  sacrifices.    See  Schedius,  De  diin  germo- 
hin  (Amst.  1648)  ;  G.  Sclitltz.  Fj rrcitationet  ad  Germa- 
nium mcrttm  gentilem  fiiciente*  t  I.pz.  17-18) ;  Moser,  Dt 
cttt.  Germanorvm  tt  Gallovm  thtologiii  (1749) :  Meyer, 
Frorh  rung  d.  ehemaligen  lt>  ligiotittrrren*  »/.  I)<  ultchen 
\  I.pz.  17."j(i)  ;  Hermann,       jwrivri  [hi  cult*  natvrali 
vet/rum  Germanorvm  (Baireuth,  17(H);  Siebcnkees, 
l'on  «Vr  Hetigion  dir  alttn  Jicutschtn  (Altdorf,  1771); 
Heinhold,  Fcitrar,t  finer  MytJtologie  der  altm  It.  Cotter 
(MUnst.  1791);  Loos,  D.  Gotterlthre  der  alt.  Ikutirhe* 
(Col.  1804);  Scheller.  Mytholngie  d.  ttnrditchm  v.  'lent- 
fckm  I'fi'trr  (Regensb.  1816);  Itraun,  Der  relig.  dt.r  alt. 
lk\tt*ch-n  (Mainz,  1819);  Mone,  Grtch.  d.  /A irienthtaxJ 
im  nnrdixeften  Furnpa  (I.pz.  1819-23,  2  vols.)  ;  Bonisch, 
I).  Gutter  llcvtHhUvtds  (Kamenz,  1830):  Legis.  J/and- 
buch  d.  alidcvtJrhm  «.  nordisch.  GtticrUhrc  (I.pz.  W 1); 
Barth,  Altd>ut$<he  Feligi«n  (Lcipz.  1832);  J.  Grimm, 
Dtuttche  Mtftholniif  ((iottintr.  1835;  2d  ed.  1844);  Sim- 
rock,  Handbuch  iter  f).  Mgth«l«gic  (Munich.  1*44  55,  2 
vols.)  :  J.  W.  Wolf.  Z'itschrifl  fur  D.  Myth.  u.  Sitten- 
hnule  (Ofitt.  1P53  .'.5,  2  vols.).    (J.  X.  P.) 

II.  History  of  Christianity  in  Germany. — As  some  of 
the  German  tribes  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Romans 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  srra,  Christianity  be- 
came known  to  the  Germans  at  a  very  early  date. 
Some  of  the  episcopal  sees,  as  Cologne,  even  claim  to 
have  had  disciples  of  the  apostles  as  their  first  bishops. 
Peter  is  said  (Baron,  ad  ann.  46)  to  have  ordained  the 
bishops  Eucharius,  Egistus.  and  Marcianua  for  Or* 
many.  In  314,  when  the  Council  of  Aries  was  held, 
we  have  trustworthy  information  of  a  bishopric  in  Co- 
in the  south  of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand. 
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we  find  the  first  Christians  at  Augusta  Vindelicorum  '  wars  octween  the  emperors  and  the  popes.  The  popes 
(Augsburg),  in  Rhoetia,  into  which  Christianity  was  in-  entiiely  failed  to  carry  through  their  theocratic  idea; 
traduced  by  the  bitbop  Narcissus,  in  the  time  of  Dio-  but  the  authority  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  as  the 
clesian  (2*4  30o).  In  the  following  centuries  the  num-  firxt  among  the  Christian  rulers,  likewise  steadily  de- 
bet of  bishoprics  in  Western  Germany  gradually  in-  dined. 

creased,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ctb  century  we  In  the  16th  century  Germany  was  the  birthplace  of 
find  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metro|iolitaii  of  the  great  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  substituted 
Treves,  bishops  at  Cologne,  Mcntz,  Martigny,  Worm*,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  for  that  of  Koine 
Spires,  besides  a  number  of  others  whose  sees  now  be-  not  only  in  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  but  in  a  nuni- 
lon.4  to  France  or  Switzerland.  Next  to  south-western  l»r  of  other  European  countries.  It  seemed  at  one 
Germany,  it  was  the  south-east  in  which  Christianity  time  prolmble  that  the  whole  of  the  German  empire 
made  the  greatest  progress.  At  the  Itpginning*  of  the  j  might  be  gained  for  the  Keformntion:  but,  after  many 
7th  century  there  were  in  the  two  Noricums,  or  mod-  \  wars,  one  of  which,  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  was  one  of 


the  fiercest  and  longest  religious  wars  on  record,  the 
activity  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  courts  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  saved  a  lar^e  portion  of  Germany,  et- pec  Lilly 


ern  Bavaria  and  Austria,  proportionally  almost  as 
many  Christian  churches  as  in  the  other  countries  of 
the  ancient  Western  empire,  and  Bavaria,  in  particular, 

became  nn  entirely  Christian  state.  Even  before  this  in  South  Germany,  for  the  old  Church, 
time  many  of  the  German  tribes  which  had  invaded  !  The  old  German  empire  was  dissolved  in  181X5.  In 
and  conquered  th?  western  provinces  of  the  Rom  in  '  1815  the  German  Confederation  was  established  a*  a 
empire  had  either  Itecomc  Christian  or  were  inclined  j  league  of  independent  states.  Another  great  change 
to  tie  so.  The  Goths  received  the  first  announcement  in  the  constitution  of  the  German  nation  was  effected 
of  Christianity  from  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  a  j  by  the  war  of  lxtiti,  which  united  most  of  the  G<-nn..n 
Gothic  metropolitan  had  a  scat  in  the  Synod  of  Niciea.  '  states  into  the  North-German  Confederation,  under  the 
Among  the  West  Gothic  princes,  Fritigern  was  favor-  leadership  of  Prussia,  while  Austria  was  wholly  ex- 
able  to  Christianity,  but  Alhanarich  cruelly  persecuted  eluded  from  Germany.  Bavaria,  Wurtemlierg,  Baden, 
it.  When  the  Western  Goths,  conquered  by  the  Huns,  j  and  part  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  were  recognised  as  in- 
had  to  seek  refuse  in  the  Roman  empire.  th  -y  had  to  I  dc|iendent  South-German  states.  The  Grand-duchy 
consent  to  be  tmptized.    The  form  of  Christianity  of  Luxemburg  was  also  released  from  all  connection 


which  thoy  then  received  from  the  emperor  Valens 
was  Arian.    Other  German  trilies,  like  the  Eastern 


with  Germany,  and  remained  a  semi-independent  state, 
under  the  rule  of  the  king  of  Holland.    The  little 


Goths  and  the  V  m  lals,  likewise  became  Christians  of  j  principality  of  Liclitensteiii,  in  South  Germany,  was 
the  Arian  faith,  which  was  carried  by  the  German  con-  totally  ignored  at  this  reconstruction  of  Germany,  and 
querors  into  Sp  lin.  Italy,  and  Northern  Africa.  To  an  likewise  formed  henceforth  an  independent  state.  ( >ur 
Arian  bishop  of  the  West  Goths,  L'llilas.  Germany  is  1  Cyclojurrlia  devotes  a  special  article  to  Austria,  Prus- 
indebted  for  the  first  German  version  of  the  Bibln.  sia,  and  each  of  the  smaller  German  states,  in  which  a 
Tlu  conversion  of  Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  to  j  full  statement  of  their  Church  history  and  ccclcsiasti- 
the  Catholic  Church,  gave  to  the  German  tribes  who  cal  statistics  is  given. 

had  left  the  fatherland  the  lirst  orthodox  king ;  and  1  In  1885,  the  number  of  Protestants,  Itomnn  Cathn- 
thc  success  of  the  Franks  in  their  wars  with  the  Arian   lies,  and  Jews  in  the  North  -  German  Confederation 


kings,  in  which  they  were  aided  not  a  little  by  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  latt  >r,  soon  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Arianism  as  a  national  religion  in  the  Germanic 
World.  I'nder  the  influence  of  the  Franks,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  c  -nturv.  the  Catholic  Church  press- 
ed forward  as  far  as  the  Saale  and  the  El'»e,  but  it  was 
und  r  no  ecclesiastical  regulations,  ami  was  much  cor- 
rupted by  pag  inism.  British  monks  carried  the  Gospel 
as  f  ir  as  the  Main,  and  anion.;  the  Alemanni,  but  they 
had  no  connection  with  Rome.  S«?e  C«»L.i\MHAXrs ; 
Gall.  Winfrcd,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  better  known 
un  1  >r  the  name  of  Boniface  (q.  v.),  was  sent  from 


d  the  South-German  states  was  about  as  follows: 


l'roi<-«l  nm 

It  ui.  C*in  J. 

North  Grrm  in  « •onfeilornlion 

i*,:  «'.,.s7i 

,f.7.'i 

-unlli  tierm-in  Stat  a  ...  . 

ll.'.MI^.Ol 

7,  6'.\<*..Yi  I  '0 

,M>7 

T<iUl     

'  M4. 

tfi.7SJ.lt; 

.17.' 

Sec  Hnnsiz,  Germania  Siicra  (2  vols.  Augsburg;  ltd 
vol.  Vienna,  17o.r)):  Hull,  Stntigtim  A<y/«*.  (irmutn. 
(Manheim.  1788,  2  vols. ) ;  Vermtnia  mmi  (St.  Ula-icn, 
1794  and  1707,  2  vols.);  Rottber.:,  Kirc'mwchicht', 
DtuUrhlan-U  (Gutting.  1*40;  thus  [1*69]  far  :4  vols.); 


Friedrich,  Kirrh«ngr$rhi>ktt  ffrutmhlfinds  (Bamlterg, 

Rom  -  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  Germany,  and  m7'  VOL  ' ;  18G8'  vol>         (A  J-  S  ) 

fin  illy  became  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Gerobulus,  Johaxxes,  a  clergyman  of  the  Re- 

futinder  of  the  German  Church.    He  made  the  Ger-  formed  Church  of  Holland,  was  Ixirn  at  Utrecht.  He 

m  m  Church  dependent  upon  Rome,  and,  in  consequence  was  settled  successively  at  Delft,  Emden,  Vli-dngcn, 

of  the  plenary  jowers  given  him  by  the  Roman  see.  Ghent,  Harlingen.  De venter,  Harden* yk,  and  t  trecht. 

was  looked  upon  as  the  general  bishop  of  Gemnny.  He  died  at  Utrecht  Feb.  14,  llj()fi.    He  translated  into 

Th  •  last  serious  struggle  in  defence  of  German  pagan-  Latin  the  East  Friesland  Catechism,  and  also  wrote  a 

ism  was  made  l>v  the  Saxons:  but,  finally  acknowledg-  defence  of  tlie  Heidell«rg  Catechism  against  Dirk 

in^  their  inability  to  resist  Charlemagne,  thev  rcsolveil  Volkertsz.  Coornhcrt.  a  translation  of  Beza's  1'ara- 


to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  conqueror*,  and  become 
one  nation  with  the  Franks.  The  Christianization  of 
Ei stern  Germany,  which  at  that  time  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Slavic  trilies,  was  not  completed  until  the 
13th  century. 

When  the  Roman  empire  had  been  revived  in  the 
German  nation  by  the  Othos,  the  emperor  was  regard- 
ed as  the  political  head  of  Christendom  in  the  West, 
and  the  holy  empire  as  a  divine  institution.  The  old 
legal  principle  that  God  has  divided  all  power  on  earth 


phrase  of  the  Psalms,  Advice  to  the  Sick,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Utrecht.   (J.  I*.  W.) 

Geroch.    See  Gkrhoch. 

Oer&da,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  A  nt>mine  TaJtlet, 
possibly  the  modern  Jcrud.  a  large  village  on  the  great 
caravan  road  from  Damascus  to  Palmyra  (Porter,  Da- 
ma*cv»,  i,  371).— Van  de  Velde,  Mcmoi*,  p.  !U4. 

Oerrhe'nian  (only  in  the  plural,  rn'u'wni  v.  r. 
r#i'i'ijooi,  Vulg.  Grrreni\  apparently  the  designation 


between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  was  frequently  con-  .  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  which  is  named  in  2  Mace, 
strued  in  Germany  so  as  to  mean  that  the  emperor  car-  I  xiii,  24  only  as  one  limit  Gwc  n.>  P.)  of  the  district 
ried  the  secular  sword  as  a  feudal  investiture  from  the  committed  by  Antiochti*  En  pa  tor  to  the  government 
pope.  The  efforts  of  mediaeval  popes  to  enlarge  the  j  of  Judas  Maccabwus,  the  other  limit  being  Ptolcmais 
papal  power  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial,  and  even  (Accho).  To  judge  by  the  similar  expression  in  do- 
to  establish  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  pope  over  fining  the  extent  of  Simon's  government  in  1  Mace, 
all  secular  power  and  the  whole  world,  led  to  continual  !  xi,  59,  the  specification  has  reference  to  the 
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of  Palestine,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Gcr- 1 
rhenians,  wherever  they  were,  must  have  bocn  south  | 
of  I'tolcmais.    Grotius  »cms  to  have  been  the  first  to  ■ 
suggest  that  the  town  Grrrhon  or  Gtrrki  (\\t>i*>y. 
Ptolemy,  iv,  5,  p.  103;  Gerro,  Pliny,  XtiL  Hut.  vi,  29; 
VtPfM,  Strubo,  xvi,  p.  760;  I'ipo,  Socmen,  Hut.  EccL 
viii,  19)  was  intended,  which  lay  between  Pelusium 
and  Khinocolura  (wady  el-Arisb).    It  lias  lieen  point- 
ed out  by  Ewald  (Getckichle,  iv,  365,  note)  that  the 
coast  as  fur  north  as  the  latter  place  was  at  that  time  ' 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  and  he  thereon  conjectures  that 
the  inbabiUnts  of  the  anciont  city  of  Gkkak,  south- 
east of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  are 
meant.    I  it  support  of  this,  Grimm  (Kurzff.  IhtnJb.  ad 
loc.)  mentions  that  at  least  one  MS.  reads  Vtoapiyvwv, 
which  would  without  difficulty  be  corrupted  to  Vtfjfti;- 
vitv.    The  Syriac  version  (early,  and  entitled  to  much  \ 
reapect)  has  Gozor,  by  which  may  lie  intended  either 
(a)  the  ancient  (jtZKK.  which  was  near  the  sea — some-  I 
where  about  Joppa;  <>r  (b)  Gaza,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  take  that  form  in  these  books.  Hut 
these  are  evidently  conjectural  emendations  of  the 
text;  and  the  objection  of  Ewald  is  sufficiently  met 
by  observing  that  the  place  in  question  was  not 
included  in  the  Maccabie.m  province  of  Judas,  any 
more  than  Eyypt  of  the  parallel  pa***.??*  (1  Mace, 
xi,  59;  Joscphua,  Ant.  xiii,  5,  4).    See  Maccaimcus, 

J  I' HAS. 

Ger'shom  (Heb.  G*rthm\  OS"?  [in  Chron.  usu- 
ally BVCna],  ejcpultion  [see  GeiwiioxJ,  an  etymology 
alluded  to  in  Exod.  ii,  22,  where  there  is  a  play  upon 
the  word,  as  if  written  ~3,  or  Ger-Sham,  q.  d.  a 
tojounter  there;  in  which  |mssage  the  Sept.  preserves 
the  form  Vtipotift  [com p.  Josephus,  Vtfpirov^  itiiXtKTo^, 
Ant.  ii.  13, 1],  but  elsewhere  Gnecizes  Vtipovfi  or 
ow)i  the  name  of  three  or  four  Levitcs. 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  vi,  10, 17.  20,  4.1 
[in  the  Heb. J,  62,  71 ;  xv,  7),  elsewhere  distinctively 
written  Gershon  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  (the  second  being  Elie- 
icr)  who  were  born  to  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian  by 
Zipporah  (Exod.  ii,  22;  xviii,  4).  B.C.  16*.W.  These 
sons  of  the  great  lawgiver  held  no  other  rank  than 
that  of  simple  Invites,  while  the  sons  of  their  uncle 
Aaron  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood  (1 
Chron.  xxiii,  1,  5, 16;  xxvi,  24),  a  proof  of  the  rare 
disinterestedness  of  Moses.  Shebuel,  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, was  appointed  ruler  (T33)  of  the  treasury 
under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  24-28).* 

3.  The  son  of  one  Manas*eh  (according  to  the  text) 
and  father  of  Jonathan,  which  last  actwl  as  priest  to 
the  Danites  who  captured  Irtish  (Judg.  xviii,  3n) ;  but, 
according  to  a  more  correct  reading,  be  is  not  different 
from  the  son  of  Moses.  See  Jonathan.  The  Tal- 
mud explains  the  substitution  of  "Manasseh"  for 
"Moses"  in  the  text  by  asserting  that  Jonathan  did 
the  works  of  Manassch,  and  was  therefore  reckoned 
in  his  family  (Baba  Hathrn,  fol.  109,  b).    Sec  Ma- 

WASSF.H. 

4.  A  descendant  of  Phinehas,  and  chief  of  his  house, 
who  returned  from  Babvlon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  2), 
B.C.  459. 

Ger'shotl  (Heb.  Gerthm',  V'-7?.  rxpul»on,  from 
JD^a,  to  drive  out ;  Sept.  in  Gen.  rqpew,  elsewhere  [and 
usually  there  also  in  the  Cod.  Alex.]  IV'frtup  ;  Joseph. 
ri}fMT(i/<rjc,  Ant.  ii.  7,  4),  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Levi,  apparently  lmrn  before  the  migration  of  Jacob's 
family  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Exod.  vi.  16).  B.C. 
cir.  1X95.  But  though  the  eldest  born,  the  families  of 
Gershon  were  outstripped  in  fame  by  their  younger 
brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang  Moses  and  the 
priestly  line  of  Aaron  (see  1  Chron.  vi,  2-15).  Ger- 
shon's  sons  were  Libni  and  Shimi  (Exod.  vi,  17 ;  Numb. 


iii,  18,  21  ;  1  Chron.  vi,  17).  and  their  families 
duly  recognised  in  the  reign  of  David,  when  the  per- 


arrangements  for  the  sen-ice  of  Jehovah  wert 
made  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  7  11).  At  this  time  Gershoe 
was  represented  by  the  famous  Asaph  "the  seer," 
whose  genealogy  is  given  in  1  Chron.  vi,  39-43,  and 
also,  in  part,  20,  21.  The  family  is  mentioned  core 
again  as  taking  part  in  the  reforms  of  king  Hexekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  12,  where  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  sons  of  Asaph  are  reckoned  as  distinct  from  th? 
(iershonites).  At  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Si. 
nai  the  whole  number  of  the  males  of  the  Bcne-Ger- 
shon  was  7500  (Numb,  iii,  22),  midway  lutweeii  the 
Kohat bites  and  the  Merarites.  At  the  same  date  th» 
efficient  men  were  2630  (iv,  40).  On  th«  occasion  of 
the  second  census  the  numbers  of  the  Invite*  are  given 
only  in  gross  (  Numb,  xxvi,  f>2).  The  sons  of  Gerxbon 
had  charge  of  the  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle — the  cover- 
ings, curtains,  hangings,  and  cords  (Numb.  iii.  25.  2*5. 
iv,  25,  26);  for  the  transport  of  these  they  had  t»o 
covered  wagons  and  four  oxen  (rii,  3,  7).  In  the  en- 
campment their  station  was  behind  (""HX)  the  taber- 
nacle, on  the  west  side  (Numb,  iii,  23).  When  on  the 
march  they  went  with  the  Merarites  in  the  rear  of  the 
lirst  l-ody  of  three  tribes — Judah,  I'sachar.  Zctulun— 
with  Keuhen  behind  them.  In  the  apportionment  uf 
the  Uvitic.d  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ger- 
shonitcs.  These  were  in  the  northern  tril  cs — two  in 
Manassch  l>eyond  Jordan,  four  in  Issaebur,  four  in 
Asher,  and  three  in  Naphtali.  All  of  these  are  said 
to  have  possessed  "suburbs,"  and  two  were  cities  of 
refuge  (.Josh,  xxi,  27-33;  1  Chron.  vi,  62,  71-86).  It 
is  not  ea*y  to  see  what  special  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Gcrsbcnites  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  after 
its  erection  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  Temple.  The  ?ons 
of  'eduthun  "prophesied  with  a  harp,"  and  the  tons 
o»  Heman  "lifted  up  the  horn,"  but  for  the  eons  of 
Asaph  no  instrument  is  mentioned  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1- 
5).  They  were  appointed  to  "prophesy"  (that  is, 
probably,  to  utter,  or  sing,  inspired  words,  JtSI),  per- 
haps after  the  specUl  prompting  of  David  himself 
(xxv,  2).  Others  of  the  Gcrsdionites,  sons  of  Laadan. 
had  charge  of  the  "treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  and 
over  the  treasures  of  the  holy  thing*"  (xxvi.  20- 22), 
among  which  precious  stones  are  specially  named 
(xxix.  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions  (1 
Chron.  vi.  1 ;  xxiii,  6),  given  in  the  slightly  different 
form  of  "Gershom."   Sec  Gkraiiomtk. 

Ger'shonite  (Heb.  GenAunm',  "ttf-l,  Sept.  iV- 
ntuvi,  but  often  simply  like  Gfrrhon,  and  so  A.  V.  often 
"son  of  Gershon"),  a  designation,  usually  in  the  plor.. 
of  the  descendants  of  Grrsiiox,  one  of  the  son*  of  Levi 
(Numb,  iii,  21;  iv.  21,  27;  Josh,  xxi,  33;  1  (  hren. 
xxiii,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  12).  Their  office,  during  the 
marches  in  the  wilderness,  was  to  cany*  the  vails  ai:J 
curtains  belonging  to  the  talx-mado,  on  the  western 
side  of  which  they  encamped  (Numb,  iii,  23  26 ;  xxvi, 
57).  In  the  singular  the  term  is  applied  to  Laadan  (1 
Chron.  xxvi,  21)  and  Jehicl  (1  Chron.  xxix,  8). 

Ger'aon  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  viii. 

29)  of  the  name  Gkksiiom  (q.  v.). 

Gerson,  Jrax  Ciiaklikr  (Doctor  ChrittianiuinnuX 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  France  and 
of  the  Gallican  Church.  He  was  named  Gcrscn  from 
a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Hbcims,  where  be  was  born, 
Doc.  14, 1363.  He  entered  the  college  of  Navarre  in 
1377.  and  passed  through  all  the  degrees.  He  then 
studied  theology  sevm  years  under  the  grand  master 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chancellor  of  the 
university  and  prelx>ndary  of  Notre  Dame  in  1396. 
Here  he  strenuously  devoted  himself  to  improving  the 
course  of  theological  study,  on  which  his  views  mat 
be  seen  in  a  letter  to  D'Ailly,  dated  April  1, HfiO,  /* 
reformation*  Tktoityiir  (Opera,  vol.  i).  But  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  were  very  great.  The  univer- 
sity was  in  disorder ;  the  state  was  torn  by  < 
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factions;  the  Church  was  divided  hy  the  great  papal 
schism  which  licgan  in  1*178,  when  Urtiao  VI  wa»  elect- 
ed ]»pe  at  Home,  and  Clement  VII  at  Avignon.  Ger- 
son found  so  much  opposition  in  his  efforts  to  reform 
theology,  and  to  bring  peace  to  the  Church,  that  he 
decided  to  retire  from  Paris  to  the  quiet  charge  of  the 
cathedral  at  Bruges,  a  preferment  given  to  him  by 
Philip  of  Burgundy.  At  last  he  gave  up  this  purpose, 
and  gave  up,  with  it,  the  tranquillity  of  hU  whole  life. 
Gerson  waa  more  than  once  deputed  to  the  popes  dur- 
ing the  schism.  In  a  memoir,  De  unitate  rrcUnatli- 
ci,  he  defended  the  Council  of  Pisa  (q.  v.),  und  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  firm  though  prudent  muiincr  when 
the  council  proceeded  to  dc|iose  Gregory  XII  and  Ben- 
edict XIII,  and  to  elect  Alexander  V.  It  was  during 
the  sitting  of  this  council  that  he  published  his  fmnous 
treatise  De  auferVAlilnle  Puptr,  to  prove  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  assembled  Church  may  command 
two  rivals  to  desist  from  their  strife,  and  has  a  right 
to  depose  them  if  they  refuse,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
unity.  The  Council  of  Constance  (  q.  v.)  opened  a  new 
field  for  hi*  talent ;  he  took  a  place  there  as  ambassa- 
dor from  king  Charles  VI,  from  the  Church  of  France, 
and  from  the  University  of  Paris,  and  he  directed  all 
the  measures  which  were  adopted  respecting  John 
XXIII,  who  had  succeeded  Alexander  V,  and  whose 
licentious  conduct  hail  tended  rather  to  ine  ease  than 
to  allay  the  schism.  In  this  council  Gerson  und  D'Ail- 
ly  were  the  chief  leaders  in  the  so-called  reforming 
l>arty.  The  discourses  which  Gerson  on  various  occa- 
sions pronounced  during  the  council,  and  the  treaties 
which  he  published,  were  intended  principally  to  show 
that  the  Church  may  reform  t/ti'lf,  as  well  in  its  gov- 
ernors as  in  its  member* ;  mid  that  it  has  the  power  of 
assembling,  ttithout  Ikr  ronsml  of  ike  pope,  w  hen  he  re- 
fuses to  convoke  it;  to  prove  the  necessity  of  holding 
councils,  as  well  general  as  jpecial ;  to  present*  the 
payment  of  first-fruits,  and  to  extirpate  simony,  which 
had  become  very  common.  He  had  established,  as  the 
basis  of  the  decrees  of  the  council,  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  in  all  which  concerns  faith 
and  morals,  and  on  this  subject  a  discourse  on  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  has  lieen  nscritied  to  him,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  pronounced  at  the  Council  of  Basle 
after  his  death.  It  was  principally  through  his  efforts 
that  the  council  ''declared  itself  independent  of  all 
j<o|tc«,  and  su|M-rior  to  them."  The  piety  of  Gerson, 
though  strong  and  zealous,  was  neither  superstitious 
nor  credulous ;  be  denounced,  in  his  treatise  Contnt  *tc- 
lam  FhifftlLuUiutn,  the  abuse  made  of  flagellation,  of 
which  Vincent  Ferrier  was  the  advocate.  He  also 
composed  a  book,  lie  probation*  spirituuin,  in  which  he 
gave  rules  for  distinguishing  false  revelations  from  true 
ones.  The  pretended  visions  of  St.  Bridget  would  have 
been  condemned  at  his  instigation  had  they  not  found 
on  apologist  in  the  cardinal  Torqucmada  ;  and  though 
bis  theology  was  professedly  mystical  as  opposed  to 
scholasticism,  be  opposed  the  theories  of  John  Rus- 
broeck,  of  the  passive  union  of  the  soul  in  the  Deity, 
which  is  similar  to  the  pure  love  of  the  Qnietists.  He 
also  wrote  against  D'Ailly  on  judicial  astrology,  which 
was  then  in  high  repute  among  the  princes  of  F.urope, 
and  which  he  combated  with  great  success,  even  in  his 
old  age,  against  the  physicians  of  Lyons  und  Mont- 
pHlicr.  Before  that  time,  his  treatise  on  this  subject, 
De  atirnfnrfli  rrformata,  had  procured  for  him  the 
praise  of  the  learned  bi-hop  of  Cambray.  In  another 
treatise,  I*  ermriltuM  circa  arltm  nutffirttm,  he  attacks 
the  superstitious  errors  of  magic  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  empirics.  With  regard  to  toleration,  Gerson  was 
involved  in  all  the  errors  of  his  times.  At  the  trial 
of  John  Huss  (q.  v.),  his  writings  and  speeches  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  condemnation  of  that  eminent 
reformer,  who  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  July  0,  141a.  He  took  a  similar  share  in 
the  prosecution  of  .le  ome  of  Prague  ( mart v red  Mav 
90. 1416;.    "  Cut  off."  said  he,  in  a  U  tter  to  the  arch- 


bishop of  l*raguet  "the  heresies,  with  their  authors, 
and  burn  them."  He  called  this  terrible  punishment 
a  "  merciful  cruelty."  Gerson's  hopes  for  a  reform  <.f 
the  Church  at  the  Council  of  Constance  wore  bitterly 
disappointed.  The  election  of  Martin  V  (Nov.  ]J, 
1417)  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  reform,  and  Gerson  re- 
tired, fatigued  and  discouraged,  from  the  scene  of  ster- 
ile disputes.  He  had  contributed  by  his  writings  to 
the  revocation  of  a  bull  of  Alexander  V  in  favor  of  the 
preaching  friars,  against  the  privileges  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  universities.  Gerson *a  zeal  raised  against 
him  many  enemies,  and  the  four  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  would  l>e  exposed  from  the  Burgundian  fac- 
tion induced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Germany,  disguised 
as  a  pilgrim,  aliout  the  time  of  the  last  sittings  of  the 
Council  of  Constance.  In  Bavaria  be  composed  his 
De  Cutuolaturttr  Thetikgitr,  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse, 
containing  an  apology  for  his  conduct  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  Soon  after  be  retired  into  Austria, 
where  the  duke  offered  him  an  asylum  at  Vienna.  In 
141i>  he  returned  to  France,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  monastery  of  the  Olestines  ut  Lyons,  of  which  his 
brother  was  prior.  Here  he  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  catechising  poor  children,  of  w  hom  he  required  no 
other  reward  than  their  simple  prayer,  "  Lord,  have 
mercv  on  tbv  poor  servant  Gerson."'  He  died  July 
12. 1429. 

We  now  state  briefly  the  relations  of  Gerson  to  the 
Church,  to  theology,  und  to  philosophy.  (1.)  As  to  the 
Church,  his  whole  life  was  spent  iu  mourning  over  its 
abuses  and  corruptions,  and  in  struggles  for  reforma- 
tion. Full  of  respect  for  the  pajHicy,  which  he  consid- 
ered necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  ho  nev- 
ertheless opposed  Itoth  its  spiritual  and  temporal  en- 
croachments. He  looked  upon  the  dogma  of  the  in- 
fallibility and  consequent  inviolability  of  the  popes  as 
a  remnant  of  su|>erstition  which  could  not  be  extir- 
pated too  soon.  To  the  whole  mass  of  the  faithful,  as- 
sembled in  general  council,  he  attributed  alone  infalli- 
bility, the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  the  right  of 
deciding,  without  appeal,  all  matters  pertaining  to 
faith  and  discipline,  and  that  of  judging  the  pope  him- 
self, whom  his  high  position  does  not  render  imjteccabte. 
"Let  the  ecclesiastical  power,"  said  he,  "so  restrict 
itself  within  its  natural  limits  as  to  remember  that 
secular  authority,  even  among  the  heathen,  has  its  dis- 
tinct rights,  its  laws,  its  verdicts,  on  which  the  spiritu- 
al power  must  guard  from  encroaching,  lest  the  secular 
power  might  also  encroach  on  the  faith  and  lawful 
rights  of  the  Church."  By  his  settled  doctrine  of  the 
relation  existing  between  the  papacy  and  the  general 
councils  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  spiritual  au- 
thority and  the  temporal  power  on  the  other,  Gerson 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  originators  of  Galli- 
canism  (q.  v.),  and  the  forerunner  of  Bossuet  (q.  v.). 
The  spirit  of  the  famous  "four  propositions"  of  1682 
breathes  in  every  page  of  the  writings  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  university.  (2.)  There  are  two  elements  to 
be  distinguished  in  Gerson 's  philnnophy :  the  outward 
scholastic  element,  with  its  pedantic  divisions  and 
subtle  distinctions,  and  the  mystical  element,  which 
lifted  his  soul,  thirsting  for  God,  above  the  dry  forms 
of  the  schools  into  the  superior  sphere  of  ineffable  love. 
Gerson  distinguishes  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  a  double 
set  of  faculties,  whose  highest  degree  is  the  simple  un- 
derstanding, and  whose  highest  effort  is  the  in«tmctive 
perception  of  spiritual  truths;  and  the  affective  facul- 
ties, which,  in  their  highest  flight-,  attain  to  a  state  of 
ecstatic  enjoyment,  whose  proper  object  is  God.  (3.) 
His  theology  is  that  of  love.  Faith  and  penitence  are 
the  wings  on  which  divine  love  rises  and  attains  to  the 
possession  of  the  Infinite  Beinc  This  possession  is 
naturally  imperfect ;  here  below  none  can  see  God  face 
to  face.  for  there  shall  no  man  see  it  and  live  ;"  but 
it  produces  peace  in  the  heart ;  the  ignorant  and  the 
lowly  can  attain  to  it,  and  it  is  much  superior  to  that 
which  results  from  speculative  theories,  with  their  at- 
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tending  abstractions  and  syllogism,  and  the  uncertain- 
ty and  the  agonizing  doubts  which  often  accompany 
them.  Gerson 's  U  a  mild  form  of  mysticism,  based  on 
the  nicest  analysis :  it  doe*  not  lead  to  the  a  I  sorption 
of  the  personality  intii  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
nor  exclude  the  normal  exercise  of  t!ic  function  of  the 
intellect  and  volition,  (iewon  was  a  determined  ene- 
my of  scholasticism.  He  signalized,  as  the  origin  of 
all  the  evils  of  theology,  that  vain  curiosity  which 
leads  to  the  disregard  of  the  most  reliable  authorities, 
the  dangerous  taste  for  novelty  in  things  and  in  words, 
the  love  of  argument,  and  the  mixing  up  of  the  differ- 
ent sciences.  Revelation,  with  him,  is  the  limit  of  the- 
ology, and  to  endeavor  to  carry  it  farther  by  human 
reasonings  is  to  lead  it  astray.  "  If  the  Scriptures  are 
insufficient  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  Cod,  where  shall 
we  tlnd  anything  to  lead  us  higher  ?  Let  us  then  guard 
against  attempting  to  help  theology  by  an  admixture 
with  other  science*,  and  aguin.«t  introducing  into  it  the 
exercises  of  the  schools."  As  to  practical  religion,  as 
we  have  already  said,  Gerson  was  of  the  moderate 
mystical  school.  In  his  view  all  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man  were  originally  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  und  directed  to  God ;  but  sin  destroyed  this 
harmony,  and  it  is  the  object  of  myotic  theology  to  re- 
store it.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this,  it  must  tirst  know 
the  nature  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  manner 
of  acting  upon  them.  Following  Richard  de  St.  Victor 
(de  CorUemjAatione).  Gerson  distinguishes  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  orders  of  faculties  three  different  de- 
grees :  in  the  ci»  cognitica,  1.  the  cogitatio,  involuntary 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  moral  consideration  ;  2.  the 
medUatio,  voluntary  effort  to  learn  the  futh;  3.  am. 
templatio,  the  voluntary  inquiry  into  spiritual,  and  es- 
pecially divine  subjects ;  ill  the  rw  aj/ictira,  1.  the  de- 
sire, ;  2.  piety,  dtvatio;  3.  loving  aspirations,  di- 
lectio  ecttatica,  and  amigogica,  inseparably  connected 
with  the  amtemp'atio:  these  are  only  separately  or  the- 
oretically considered.  In  this  union  of  love  with  con- 
templation resides  the  true  essence  of  mystic  theol- 
ogy, which  Is  essentially  a  theology  of  love.  Gerson 
designated  it  as  thrologia  ajprctira,  in  contradistinction 
from  scholastic  theology,  which  he  called  theologvt 
tpeculatien.  Love  consists  only  in  an  "efprrimmtaii* 
/An' perceptio,"  from  which,  however,  Gerson  abstract* 
all  that  is  material  or  figurative.  In  his  definition  of  ■ 
it,  he  says :  "  By  love  is  the  eternal  Word  Iwrn  in  the 
•mil,  and  the  unity  with  God  achieved."  That  wonder- 
ful book,  />  Imitatione  Christ*,  is  attributed  by  many 
of  the  best  critics  to  Gerson.  On  this  question,  sec  ! 
Kkmpis. 

There  are  several  editions  of  Gerson's  collected  [ 
works,  but  the  most  complete  is  Optra  Omnia  J.  Gerto- 
mi,  op.  rt  $<wi.     Elite*  <itt  Pin  (Antwerp.  I70fi,  5  vols, 
fol.).    Vol.  i  contains  a  life  of  Gerson.  an  essay  on  the  , 
authorship  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  a  critical  cata- 
logue of  his  writings,  together  with  his  dogmatical 
works.    Vol.  ii  contains  his  treatises  on  ecclesiastical 
polity,  etc. ;  vol.  iii,  his  writing*  on  moral  theology ; 
vol.  iv,  exegetica)  writings;  vol.  v, controversial  writ- 
ings, sermon*,  etc.    Some  works  are  included  in  this 
edition  which  do  not  In-long  to  G»T«on.    See  Richer, 
Vie  de  Gerton  ;  1,'Enf.int.  Hint.  »f  the  Cmmcil  of  Con- 
ttanct ■;  l^ccuy,  E**ai  *nr  Grrtnm  (Paris,  1>32.  2  vols. 
8vo)  ;  Schmidt.  E**ai  ««r  Ger*<m  (Srrasb.  5830) ;  Tho- 
massy,  Jtan  Gerton  (P^iris,  W.\  lfimo);  Faugerc,  j 
Elogr  de  Grrmn  (Pa'  is,  \KY!)  ;  Engelhardt,  de  Ger*onie> 
Myttico  ( Erlang.  184:5,  4to) ;  Ulgen's  Zeiteehrift  fur  d. 
hi*t.  Theol.  (lMH:;)  ;  Stvdm  u.  Kritiken  (IsSS),  p.  278  : 
Jourdain,  iHxtrina  t.ertimii  de  th<olog.  mytt.  I  Par.  18:^, 
8vo);  Michelet.  Il'tet.  de  Erance,  vol.  iv  ;  Bonnechose. 
Jl'formateur*  anmt  la  J!*f  rme,  i,  Ifio;  Neander.  Ch.  i 
Hitt.  vol.  v ;  Neander,  History  of  Chrititan  Dogma*.  I 
519,  B07.  612:  Mosheim,  Ch.  Uiti.  ii,  443;  Dupin,  Ilitt. 
of  Kedt*.  Writer*,  cent,  xv;  Hoefer.  Kiog.  Gene- 

rate, xx.  2*3  sq. ;  Hase,  Ch.  W*t.  25",  251 ;  Hook,  Ke- 
ck*, bwg.  v,  3'  6 ;  Schwab,  J.  Gerjon,  eine  Monographic 


(Wttrzburg,  1858, 8vo) ;  Henog,  ReaUEmcyllci^dU,  v, 
89  sq. 

Gertrude,  St.,  born  In  626,  was  the  daughter  of 
Pepin  of  Landcn,  majordomo  of  the  king  of  Australia, 
France.  She  was  religiously  bruugbt  up,  and  finally 
entered  the  nunnery  of  Xivelles,  nine  miles  from  Brus- 
sels, of  which  she  was  elected  abbess  at  the  e*»rly  age 
of  twenty.  She  died  there  March  17,  659,  and  that 
day  has  since  been  kept  in  commemoration  of  her 
throughout  Hrabant.— A  eta  Sanctorum,  March  17. 

Gertrude,  St.,  was  born  ut  Eislel>en,  Germany, 
and  became  in  1294  abbess  of  a  congregation  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns  at  Roberdorf.  She  was  thoroughly  verged 
in  Latin  and  the  holy  Scripture*,  but  is  particularly 
known  for  the  visionary  mysticism  of  her  piety.  A 
scries  of  editions  of  her  Iurinuationum  dirintr  jtittati* 
ejrereitia  ap|»earcd  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Mege  published  an  edition  in  1004,  and  in  1676  trans- 
lated it,  together  with  her  hiographv.  into  French. 
She  died  in  1834.  Her  saint's  day  Is*  Nov.  15.— ller- 
rog,  llral-Kneyklop.  v,  100. 

Gerupbina  (X3"BT"3),  the  name  of  a  mountain 
not  very  far  from  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Roth  ha*h-Shanah.  ii,  fol.  22,  b)  as  the  third  sum- 
mit distant,  on  which  signal-fires  were  lighted  ;  hi  Id 
by  Schwarz  to  be  a  prominent  pvak  near  the  centre  of 
ji  mountain-chain  called  " Arttpun,  al»out  three  Eng. 
miles  south  of  Kahit  el-Iiaba,  or  Ramoth  Gilead"  (Pai- 
nt, p.  82);  but  we  find  no  corresponding  m.me  in  any 
other  modern  authority. 

Gei  vaine,  Fran^ois-Armanii,  a  Trappist  monk, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1660.  Having  studied  under  ti  e 
Jesuits,  he  then  entered  among  the  l»arefooted  Carmel- 
ites; but,  not  finding  this  reform  sufficiently  austere 
to  satisfy  bis  love  of  asceticism,  he  took  the  habit  of 
I  ji  Trappc  in  161)5,  and  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  fuvor  of  the  celebrated  abbe  De  Ranee  that  be 
was  appointed  abbot  of  \j*  Trnppe  on  the  deuth  of  Zo- 
zimus  Foisel  in  1096.  The  abl  6,  however,  soon  re- 
pented of  his  choice,  for  the  new  abbot  l>egun.  by  hi* 
austerity  and  intriguing  spirit,  to  f<  mrnt  division* 
among  the  m<  nks,  and  to  undo  all  that  De  Ranc6  had 
done.  He  soon  resigned,  and  in  leaving  I -a  Trappe  he 
drew  up  a  long  Apology.  When  his  HuU  irr  general* 
de  Citeatue  (Avignon,  1746,  4to)  ap|»eared,  the  Bernar- 
dincs,  who  were  violently  attacked  in  it,  obtained  an 
order  from  the  court  against  him,  and  he  was  arrested 
at  Paris  anil  conveyed  to  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  d«» 
Keilus,  where  be  died  in  1755.  lie  *n  te  Ijli  Vie  tit 
St.Cyprien  (Paris,  1717,  4to)  :— Im  Vie  d'Abailard  >l 
d  l/iloue  (Paris,  1720,  2  vols.  12mo):  —  La  Vie  de  St. 
Jrentt  (Paris,  1723,  2  vols.  12nio)  : — I.a  Vie  de  tApi^rt 
St.  Paul  (  Par.  1734,  3  vols.  12mo):— I.a  Vie  de  St.  Epi- 
phane  (Paris,  1738,  4to) I.  h  nneur  de  I. git  defndu 
contre  P.  I*  Covrayer  (1742,  2  vols.  P. mo).  See  Uioli- 
ard,  Iiiltliothsqttt  Sucre* ;  Hook,  Ecclet.  hiogr.  vol.  v ; 
Hoefer,  Sunt.  Uiog.  Gewrale,  xx,  S30. 

Gervaise  and  Protaise  (Geuvasils  et  Prota- 
Bitrs\  two  saints  always  named  together  in  the  Roman 
martyndogy.  Ambrose  gives  an  account  of  them, 
and  calls  them  the  "first  martyrs  of  Milan."  Ihfy 
appear  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
clesian.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  their  "  relics."  Their  commemoration  day  is  June 
19.    See  Hutler,  Live*  of  the  Saint*,  June  19.  * 

Gervase  or  Cajstkrutry,  a  mediieval  English 
chronicler,  was  Imm  altout  1154*.  and  died  in  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  century.  We  know  but  little  of  his 
history.  It  appcurs  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  priory 
of  Christ's  Church,  Canterbury,  nnd  held  the  office  of 
sacristan,  was  present  at  the  burning  in  1174  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral,  and  watched  the  erection  of  the 
new  cathedral,  until  the  election  of  Bildwin  as  arch- 
bishop in  1184,  when  he  wrote  bis  account  of  the  de- 
struction and  rebuilding  thereof,  entitled  Tractate*  d* 

Another  work, 
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Inv.rjmutiones  de  discordiis  inter  monacho*  Cantuarienses 
ei  arckiepucopum  Baldeuin,  written,  perhaps,  after  Hu- 
bert ht'Ciime  archhishop  in  119.1,  jjivea  m  full  account 
of  the  dissensions  between  Baldwin  and  his  monks. 
His  next  work,  VUtt  Dorubornensimn  urchifpitcoporum, 
contains  live*  of  tin;  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  end- 
ing soon  after  Huberts  accession.  Ilin  most  Valuable 
work,  Chnmica  de  tem/xtre  ngvm  Anglite  Strphani,  lien. 
II,  ei  Ricardi  II,  chronicles  the  reigns  of  these  sover- 
eigns and  contains  in  the  conclusion  an  announce- 
ment of  a  second  part,  to  lie  devoted  to  the  reign  of 
John,  which  was  probaMy  never  written.  In  the  li- 
br.irv  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (Xo.  4i#), 
tht-rc  is  a  MS.  treatise  of  Gervase,  entitled  Alapfxi 
Munli.  the  first  pa  t  of  which  gives  a  topographical 
description  of  England  by  counties,  with  lists  of  the 
bishops'  oees  and  monasteries  in  each,  and  the  second 
part  lists  of  the  archbishops  of  the  whole  world  and 
their  suffragans,  and  added  thereto  a  chronicle  of  Eng- 
land from  the  fabulous  times  to  the  death  of  Richard 
I.  Bishop  Nicolson  (Eng.  /list.  Library)  characterizes 
Gervase  as  a  diligent  and  judicious  historian;  and 
Wright  {Biog.  Brit.  Lit.)  says  "his  writings  show 
great  care  in  collecting  information,  and  discrimina- 
tion in  using  it;  and  his  chronicle  of  the  reigns  of 
Stephen.  Henry,  and  Kichurd  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
aMo  of  the  historical  memorials  of  Ihc  12th  century." 
His  works,  except  the  Mappa  Mundi,  were  published 
in  TwysJcn's  Itistoriai  Ang'inm*  Scriptores  /Mom 
(Londoni,  1652,  fol.,  Coll.  1285  li>*4),  and  an  English 
translation  of  his  Tractatu*  tie  Combusiime,  etc.,  is 
given  in  the  Report  ,./  the  Proceeding*  <>/  the  British 
Arthsrolitgittd  Attoriitioti,  at  the  Jir*t  General  Meeting, 
held  at  Cintrrbuiy  in  the  Month  nf  September,  1844,  ed. 
by  Alfred  John  Dunkin  (Lond.  lt<45,  8vo).  p.  194-240. 
— Wright,  Biographia  Britannica  I.iteraria  (Anglo- 
Norman  period,  p.  419  421)  ;  Hoefer.  Xour.  Biog.  Gin. 
xx,  326,  327  ;  Rose,  New  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary,  viii,  12. 
(J.W.M.) 

Gerxito.    See  Gkzritk. 

Oe'sem  (Tkt;«),  a  Griecizcd  form  (Judith  i,  9) of 
the  name  of  the  land  of  Gosiitx. 

Gesenius,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  a 

distinguished  Oriental  sch<dar,  was  born  at  Nordhau- 
sen  February  3,  1785.  After  finishing  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  Hclmstadt  and  Gdttingen,  he 
was  for  a  short  time  teacher  at  the  p«dagogium  at 
Hclmstadt.  In  1806  he  became  privat  docent  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  in  I8<f9  professor  of  an- 
cient literature  at  the  college  of  Heiligcnstadt.  In 
1810  he  became  extraordinary,  and  in  Wl  ordinary 
professor  at  Hallo.  In  1814  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  in  1820  he  made  a  scientific 
journey  to  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  chiefly  collect- 
ed material  for  his  projected  Hebrew  dictionary.  He 
died  Get.  23. 1812.  Gowiiiua  was  an  outspoken  adhe- 
rent of  the  Rational!  tic  school.  In  the  study  of  Orien- 
tal languages,  his  works,  which  had  an  almost  unprece- 
dented circulation,  began  a  new  era.  The  most  imjK>r- 
tant  among  them  are :  llrbraitches  und  ChuLlii'uche* 
HantlusrrUitouch  <  Lpz.  1*10  1812,  2  vols.;  7th  ed.  I8«W  ; 
Latin  ed.  18:53;  2d  ed.  by  Hoffmann.  1847;  Eng.  tronsl. 
byC.  Leo,  Cambridge,  1825;  by  .1.  W.Gibbs,  Andover. 
1824,  and  by  HoUinson,  Boston,  1850):  —  Hebraifhe 
Gramm  itik  (Halle.  1813;  20th  edit,  by  l>r.  RiMttfer, 
18C6;  English  transi.  by  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1X20, 
and  by  Conant,  Boston,  1*39;  also  a  French  transl.): 
—Heb,ui«hes  Unebuch  (Halle,  1814  ;  7th  edit,  by  Oe 
Wetto ;  l>th  edit,  by  Heiligstedt,  1858 ;  transl.  into 
English,  N.  Y. ) : — Kritisrhe  Gesehirhte  drr  h-br.  Sprarhe 
U.  Srhrifl ( l^cipx.  18)5  ;  2d  edit.  1827") :— lie  Peutntrurhi 
Samaritani  origin*  indole  ei  nucioritaie  (Halle,  1815): 
— Grammtdiseh-Krit.  Iskrgrbande  tier  hebr.  Sprache  (2 
vols..  l.cipz.  1817):—  VeberttfMng  de*  Propkrten  Je- 
taitu  mil  einem  f>hit.Jtrit.  ti.  hitt.  Gmmentar  (3  vols., 
Leipz.  18.0  1821;  2d  edit.  1829) :  -  Thttaurus  pkU. 


crit.  ling.  hebr.  el  child.  (Leipz.  1827-1863,  8  vcls. ;  part 
of  the  3d  vol.  by  Rodiger)  :  —  Scriptura  lingua  que 
phanicia  mitnumenta  (l-eipz.  1837,  3  vols.).  He  also 
wrote  many  valuable  articles  for  the  Altgtmeine  Kn- 
ctfcl.  of  Ersch  und  Grul>er,  and  translated  Burckhardt's 
Travels  to  Syria  and  Palestine  (Weimar,  1823.  2  vols.), 
with  many  valuable  notes  illustrating  Bildical  geog- 
raphy. See  Gttenius,  tine  Krinneruug  <in  seine  Freunde 
(Berlin,  1843) ;  Herzog,  JieaJ-KwyUop.  v,  121  3. 

Gesenius,  Justus,  a  German  divine  and  scholar, 
was  born  at  Essbeck,  in  Hanover,  July  6,  1001,  stud- 
ied theology  at  Helmstadt  and  Jena,  and  became  pas- 
tor in  Brunswick  in  1029.  In  1636  ho  became  court 
preacher  at  Hildesheim,  and  dually  councillor  and 
general  superintendent  of  Hanover.  He  died  Sept. 
18,  1678.  His  principal  works  are,  I'assionspretligten 
(Hanov.  160") :  —  Trottprrdigttn  (Hanov.  1661);  and, 
under  the  name  of  Timotheus  Fridlibius,  Warm*  trillst 
du  nicht  Katht,H*<h  uvrden  trie  deiue  Vorf  .hren  waren 
(on  the  conversion  of  the  duke  John  Frederick  to  Ro- 
manism) (Hanov.  1  foil*  72,  4  parts).  He  wrote  also  a 
number  of  hymns,  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  Hanoverian  Hymn-book. —  Pierer,  Utdeertal  Lejci- 
Icon,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  lUal-Fncyklop.  v,  117.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ge'shara,  or  rather  Gksiian  [as  in  the  edit,  of 
1611]  (Heb.  Gtydum',  '^b  Jtohy,  SepL  Vtipmap  v.  r. 
Ewyuo,  Vulg.  Gesan),  tlie  third  named  of  the  sons  of 
Jahdai  (q.  v.)  among  the  descendants  of  Caleb  (1 
Chron.  ii,  47).    B.C.  post  1612. 

Ge'shem  (Heb.  id.  Ora,  a  shower,  if  Heb. ;  Furst, 
firmn'**;  but  more  prob.  trie  Arabic  Jasitn  or  J  ahum, 
a  historical  name  in  Arabia  Proper ;  Sept.  Yttoauiu,, 
Vulg.  Getam),  once  (Sch.  vi,  6)  in  the  prolonged  form 
Gash  mh  (Hc-b.  Gwtkmu',  1-^5),  an  Arabian  (Neh.  ii, 
19;  vi,  1),  and  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  on  tho 
return  from  the  exile,  especially  in  the  plots  against 
the  life  of  Xehemiah  (Neh.  vi^  2).  B.C.  446.  Ge- 
shem,  we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia 
Petraa,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  probably  tho 
chief  of  a  trilx?  which,  like  most  of  the  tribes  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in  tho  time  of  the 
captivity  and  the  subsequent  period,  allied  with  the 
Persians,  or  with  any  peoples  threatening  the  Jewish 
nation.  Gcshem,  like  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  "governors  beyond  the  river," 
to  whom  Nehcmiah  camo,  and  whose  mission  "grieved 
them  exceedingly,  that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Neh.  ii.  1<») ;  for 
the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  doubtless 
availed  themselves  largely,  in  their  predatory  excur- 
sions, of  the  distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and  dreaded 
the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  Ara- 
bians, Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites  are  recorded  as 
having  "  conspired  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and  to 
binder"  its  repairing.    Sec  Nkhkmiah. 

Ge'shur  (Heb.  Geshur',  Sept.  Vtooin  and 

rtnovoi\  the  name  of  a  district  of  Syria  near  Gilead 
(2  Sam.  xv,  8 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  23),  which  adjoined,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  northern  Iwrdcr  of  the  He- 
l»rew  territory,  and  lay  between  Mount  Hermon,  Ma- 
achah,  and  Baxhan  (Ocut.  iii,  13, 14 ;  Josh,  xii,  5).  It 
is  plain  from  these  notices  that  Geshur  lay  in  that 
portion  of  Syria  which  was  connected  with  or  adjoin- 
ing to  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  the  Geshurites  probably 
dwelt  in  the  rocky  fustnosscs  of  Argnh.  This  region 
is  supposed  to  lie  the  same  with  what  is  now  called  tho 
Isjah,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  singularly  wild  and 
rugged  scenery.  Burckhardt  says,  "  In  the  interior 
parts  of  the  I.cjah  tho  rocks  are  in  many  places  cleft 
asunder,  so  that  the  whole  hill  appears  shivered,  and 
in  tho  act  of  falling  down,"  etc.  Porter  adds.  "  N'o 
description  can  approach  the  reality.  One  cannot  re- 
press a  shudder  when  he  finds  himself  in  such  a  den, 
surrounded  by  armed  hordes  on  whose  faces  the  coun- 
try seems  to  have  stamped  its  own  savage  aspect. 
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Ibrahim  Pasha,  flushed  with  victory,  and  maddened 
by  the  obstinacy  of  a  handful  of  Druses,  attempted  to 
follow  them  into  this  stronghold ;  but  scarcely  a  sol- 
dier who  entered  returned.  Every  nook  concealed  an 
enemy.  .  .  .  The  Lejah  has  for  uges  been  a  sanctuary 
for  outlaw!*,  and  not  unfrequcntly  u  refuse  for  the  op- 
pressed" (Handbook for  Syria,  p.  604).    See  Attune. 

Geshur  is  first  u.»soei..ted  with  Ar..in  or  Syria  as 
among  the  conquests  of  Jnir,  the  son  of  Manasseh. 
After  stating  that  he  liad  three  and  twenty  cities  in 
the  bind  of  Gilcad,  it  is  said,  Juir  took  "Geshur  aud 
Arum,  with  the  towns  of  Juir,  from  them,  with  Ke- 
nath,  und  the  towns  thereof,  three-score  cities"  (1 
Citron,  ii,  '!:'■).  While  these  places  were  taken,  they 
were  held  only  as  subject  territories,  still  to  a  great 
extent  occupied  by  their  original  inhabitants.  See 
H avoth-Jair.  According  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Iloly  Ijind,  an  defined  by  Moses,  (ieshur  would  have 
formed  part  of  it ;  but  in  Josh,  xiii,  2,  13,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Israelites  had  expelled  neither  the  (ieshurites 
nor  the  Maacliathitcs,  but  dwelt  together  with  them. 
That  the  Hebrews  did  not  afterwards  pciinanciitly 
subdue  Geshur  appears  from  the  circuu^tancc  that,  in 
David's  time,  this  dist  Jet  hud  u  king  of  its  own,  called 
Talinui,  whose  daughter,  Maucbah,  was  one  of  the 
wives  of  David  (2  Sain,  iii,  1  Chron.  iil,  2).  She 
was  probably  a  person  of  superior  beauty,  as  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  two  handsomest  of  David's 
children,  Absalom  and  Tamar.  How  David  should 
have  thought  of  getting  a  wife  from  such  a  quarter,  or 
what  prior  link  of  connection  between  him  and  the 
king  of  (ieshur  might  have  led  to  such  a  result,  is  left 
unnoticed  in  the  history.  Hut  possibly  the  (ieshurites. 
who  ure  mentioned  among  the  tribes  against  whom 
David  made  incursions  while  he  dwelt  in  Ziklag  (1 
Sam.  xxvii,  8),  und  who,  from  the  name  being  once 
found  in  connection  with  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii. ."). 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  different  tribe 
from  the  other,  may.  after  all,  have  been  the  same. 
See  Gk.siiuuite.  The  Geshurites,  very  probably, 
from  their  fastnesses  in  Argob,  were  wont  to  sally 
forth,  like  the  Amalekites,  in  occasional  raids  upon  the 
districts  to  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine,  without 
having  any  settled  habitations  there  ;  and  David  might 
justly  regard  them  (though  located  at  some  distance), 
equally  with  the  Amalekites  who  arc  mentioned  along 
with  them,  as  fair  subjects  for  making  reprisals  upon. 
In  that  case  he  would  lie  brought  into  close  contact 
with  Tulmai,  first,  indeed,  as  occupying  a  hostile  rela- 
tion to  him,  but  not  unnaturally  afterwards  as  wish- 
ing to  form  w  ith  him  a  bond  of  alliance.  Amid  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  which  encompassed  David's 
access  to  the  throne,  a  marriage  into  the  family  of  the 
king  of  Ge>hur  might  seem  to  afford  a  pros|>ect  not  to 
be  slighted  of  strengthening  his  position.  As  it  ulti- 
mately proved,  this  alliance  became  the  source  of  one 
of  his  greatest  dangers,  in  giving  birth  to  the  fascinat- 
ing, but  restless  and  aspiring  Absalom.  The  wild  acts 
of  Absalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some  extent  the 
results  of  maternal  training ;  they  were  at  least  char- 
acteristic of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung.  In  flee- 
ing, as  Absalom  did,  after  the  assassination  of  his 
brother  Amnon,  to  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfa- 
ther at  Geshur  (2  Sam.  xiii,  37,  38;  xiv,  23,  Ii'.).  one 
can  easily  understand  how  secure  a  refuge  he  might 
find  there,  while  he  required  to  be  in  concealment,  but 
at  the  same  time  how  unlikely  it  was  his  ambition  I 
could  remain  long  satisfied  with  its  dreary  aspect  and 
dreadful  seclusion.  See  Absalom.  The  word  Geshur 
signifies  a  brit/or,  and  corresponds  with  the  Arabic 
Ji»r,  Syriac  Ciuthira;  and  in  the  same  region  where, 
according  to  the  above  data,  we  must  fix  Geshur.  be-  ■ 
tween  Mount  Hermou  and  the  Ijike  of  THmrias,  there 
still  exist*  an  ancient  stone  bridge  over  the  I'pper 
Jordan,  called  Jitr-Htnat-Jakuh.  or  "  the  bridge  of  the  ! 
daughters  of  Jacob."  i.  e.  the  Israelites.  The  ancient  j 
commercial  route  to  and  from  Damascus  and  the  East : 


seems  to  have  lain  in  this  direction  in  the  roost  an- 
cient times  (Gen.  xxxvii,  26),  and  hence  the  proba- 
bility that  there  was  even  then  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  (in  times  when  bridges  were  rare)  gave 
is  name  to  the  adjacent  district.  The  Jordan,  bov- 
ver, is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  region  in 
question.  Dr.  ttobinson,  moreover,  regards  the  bridge 
in  question  as  a  structure  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
although  he  admits  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  tra- 
ditionary Ford  of  Jacob  (flweu rcAc*,  iii,  361  \  See 
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Geah'uri  (Hcb.  Geshun ', "n*£},  Sept.  racist  v. 
r.  rtpytofi,  and  rtoovpi  v.  r.  Vtaipu  ;  the  sing.  Deut, 
iii,  14  ;  Josh,  xii,  2),  or  Gksii'ukitk.h  (Hcb.  Geshurim', 
CH'^a,  plur.  Josh,  xii,  5 ;  xiii,  11, 13;  1  Sam.  xxvii, 
8;  but  in  Josh,  xiii,  13.  second  clause,  where  the  Heb. 
lias  Gethur  simply),  the  nume  of  an  aboriginal  people 
of  Palestine,  who  appear  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
country.    See  Canaan,  Lam>  ok. 

1.  'I  he  natives  of  a  district  geographically  within 
Bashan,  but  politically  reckoned  to  Aram  (2  Sam.  xr, 
8).  It  seems,  from  the  various  references  in  Scripture, 
thut  the  Geshurite*  occupied  a  territory  of  great  natu- 
ral strength,  and  that  thus,  though  small  in  number, 
they  were  able  to  defend  themselves  agaimt  all  assail- 
ants. Heland  thinks  (I'aUvtt.  p.  77  >q.)  that  (ieshur 
of  Rushan  (Josh,  xii,  ft)  wi.s  distinct  from  the  Geshnr 
of  Arnm  (2  Sam.  xv,  8).  For  this,  however,  there  » 
no  authority,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  seems  opposed  to  it.  The  view  of  Keil  (on 
Josh.  xii.  6),  liosenmuller  ( Mb.  Get  or.  ii.  227),  and  (ie- 
senius  (The»mrv$,  s.  v.),  that  (ieshur  lay  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan,  is  opjosed  to  the  t«  po- 
graphical  details  of  the  lbM.le,  in  which  it  is  elonly 
connected  with  Argob.  Their  chief  argument  is  that 
Gtthur  signifies  "a  bridge," and  there  is  a  bridge  on 
the  upper  Jordan.  Porter,  after  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  country,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Ge- 
shur embraced  the  northern  section  of  the  wild  and 
rocky  provinces  now  called  Isjub,  and  formerly  Tr*- 
chonitis  and  Argob.  It  probal  ly  al.«o  took  in  the 
neight>oring  plain  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Phar|M»r,  on  which  there  are  several  important 
bridges  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Israelites,  the  peo- 
ple may  have  concentrated  themselves  in  their  rugged 
stronghold,  where  the  Israelites  deemed  it  more  pru- 
pnidcnt  to  leave  them  than  to  attempt  to  expel  them. 
The  wild  tribes  that  now  occupy  thut  region  hold  a 
somewhat  similar  position,  being  really  independent, 

I  ut  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte  (see  Jovm.  of  Sac. 
Lit.  July,  1854,  p.  300  ;  Porter's  Damturus,  vol.  ii; 
Hurckhardt's  Travel*  in  Syr.  p.  105  fq. \  See  GexkR. 
The  (ieshurites  appear  to  have  maintained  friendly 
relations  w  ith  the  Israelites  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  prol>- 
ably  from  mutual  interest,  Uith  lieing  extensive  cattle 
owners.  The  community  of  occupation  may  have  led 
to  the  alliance  between  David  and  the  daughter  of 
Tulmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii,  Ii).  See  Tkaciio- 
nitih. 

2.  A  people  who  dwelt  on  the  south-western  border 
of  Palestine,  adjoining  the  Philistines  (Josh,  xiii,  :). 
They  apj»enr  to  have  been  nomads,  and  to  have  roam- 
ed over  the  neighboring  desert,  though  occupying  for 
a  time  at  least  a  portion  of  Philistia.  "  David  went 
up  and  invaded  the  (ieshurites,  and  the  Gezrite*,  and 
the  Amalekites ;  for  those  nations  were  of  old  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  as  thou  goest  to  Shur.  even  tint* 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  8).  These, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  but  a  branch  of  the 
foregoing  tribe,  settled  more  or  less  permanently  on 
the  maritime  outskirts  of  Judah.  Scbwartx  finds  the 
latter  "in  the  modern  village  Ad*h»r.  one  mile  from 
l>cir-l)iban,  on  the  mad  to  Migdal"  (/We*/,  p.  113). 
Theuius  (Comtnr.nl.  ad  loe. )  thinks  that  Gr*huritti 
should  be  read  instead  of  «•  Ashurite*  "  in  2  Sam.  ii,  !>. 

SuC  liKSltVU. 
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Gesselius,  Tim  as,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Amcrs- 1 
foort  near  the  close  of  the  loth  century.    His  father,  | 
Cornelius  Gesselius,  was  rector  of  the  Latin  school  of 
that  place,  hut  lost  his  situation  in  consequence  of  re- 
futing to  subscribe  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  L)ort. 
His  son  Timun,  associate  rector,  holding  his  father's 
sentiments,  shared  the  same  fate.    Being  a  doctor  of  I 
medicine,  he  established  himself  first  at  Nymegen,  und 
subsequently  at  Utrecht  as  a  practising  physician. 
He  deserves  mention  here  chiefly  on  account  of  his  1 
labors  in  Church  history.    His  primqul  works  are, 
J/utorii  t  icra  rt  ecclesuutira  online  chronotogica  el  ri  t  1 
compftuliaria  dlr/esta  (Traj.  1(159,4  vols.): — //u/orta 
nmm  memorabilinm  in  orbt  tffstarum  ab  anno  munili 
utque  al  annhin  Christi  168ft  (Traj.  1G61).    See  Gla- 
sius.  tlodgelterd  Xederland,  1  D.  biz.  517  en  verv.  (J. 
P.W.) 

Oesaner,  Salomon,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  divine, 
was  Iwrn  in  Silesia  in  15j0,  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Wittenberg  in  and  died  in  H*>i)5.  He 
wrote  Commenttitiunes  in  Psalmos  I)aridU  (Wittenh. 
1B29,  fid.). — Darling.  Cyclip.  BibUographica,  s.  v. ;  Mel- 
chior  Adam,  Vila  Thtolnywum,  etc.,  i,  352. 

Oe'ther  (Heb.  Id.  "iP3.  signif.  unknown  ;  (Sept, 
r«r»p  v.  r.  Ta^fn),  the  name  of  the  thin!  of  the  sons 
of  A  ram  (fien.  x,  23).     H.  C.  post.  2513.  Josephus 
(Am/,  i,  6,  4)  makes  him  the  ancestor  of  the  Bactrians 
(hut  see  Michaelis,  Spicileg.  ii,  138);  and  in  the  tradi- 
tionary legenils  of  the  Arabs  one  (iha/hir  appears  as 
the  source  of  the  Thamuditcs  in  Hejaz  and  the  Jadi- 1 
sires    in   .Inn  una    (Aluilf.  Hist,  firtfrlW,  p.  16),  TbC 
Arii>.  vers,  of  the  Polyglot  has  the  tieramnka,  a  tribe 
w  hich  in  the  time  of  .Mohammed  must  have  inhabited 
the  district  of  Mosul.   See  ARABIA.   Jerome  (ad  lec.) 
proposes  tbe  I'arians.     P....  hart  asks  (Phaleg,  ii,  10) 
whether  the  river  CenlrUes,  mentioned  by  Xeuophon 
(  A  nab.  iv,  3, 1 )  and  Diodortis  Sic.  (xiv,  27),  and  which 
lay  between  the  Carduchian*  and  Armenians,  may  not 
have  derived  Its  name  from  (iethcr ;  and  I«e  Clerc  finds 
a  trace  of  the  name  in  Cathara  (Ka3<ipa),  a  town  on 
the  Tigris  (Ptol.  v,  18).    Kalisch  (C '  mmentary,  ad  loc.> 
thinks  it  may  he  but  an  Arama-an  form  of  lleshiir,  an 
identification  already  proposed  by  Thomson  (/moJ  an  I 
Hook,  i,  38o).    (See  Schulthess,  7\mirf.  p.  288.)  See 
Aka.h. 

Oetbsem'ane  (Pf3<rnnnr>f  v.  r.  Vtcanpayn. 
prob.  for  AraniKan  XI~'l"~r3,  oil-press,  such  bein^ 
doubtless  in  the  vicinity  ),  the  name  of  a  small  fiel'l 
(vtofHov,  i»bjt,  A.  V.  "place,"  Matt,  xxvi,  36)  or  olivi- 
yard  (comp.  «r//jroc.  John  xviii,  1),  just  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem, over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  at  the,  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  to  which  Jesus,  as  often  before  (comp. 
Luke  xxii,  31»),  retired  with  his  disciples  on  the  night 
of  his  tx'trnyal  (  Mark  xiv,  32),  and  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  agony  (q.  v.).    The  Kedron  runs  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  glen,  parallel  with  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  aliout  200  yards  distant.  Immediate- 
ly beyond  it  rises  the  steep  side  of  Olivet,  now,  as  for- 
merly, cultivated  in  rude  terraces.    Somewhere  on 
the  slop*  of  this  mount  Gethscmnnc  must  hnve  lieen  sit- 
uated (see  Nitzsch,  De  h-irtn  (iethsemnne.Wtch.  1750). 
According   to  Josephus,  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  w  ith  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  (irana- 
£*«<rotc.  War,  vi,  1,  1 ;  compare  v,  3.  2);  now,  with  the 
exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
nmvi  iit.-,  hardly  the  vestige  of  a  garden  is  to  be  seen 
There  is,  indeed,  a  favorite  paddock  or  close,  half  a 
mile  or  more  to  the  north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  the  property  of 
a  wealthy  Turk,  where  the  Mohammedan  ladies  pass 
the  day  w  ith  their  families,  their  bright,  flowing  cos- 
tume forming  ■  picturesque  contrast  to  the  stiff,  som- 
bre foliage  of  the  olive-grove  beneath  w  hich  they  clus- 
ter.    Hut  f  ii-thsemanc  has  not  come  down  to  us  as 
a  scene  of  mirth  ;  its  inexhaustible  associations  arc  the 


offspring  of  a  single  event — the  agony  of  the  Son  of 
God  on  the  evening  preceding  his  passion.  Here  em- 
phatically, as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  and  as  the  name 
imports,  were  fulfilled  those  dark  wonls,  "  I  have  trod- 
den the  wine-press  alone"  (lxiii,3;  compare  Kev.  xiv, 
20,  "the  wine-press  .  .  .  without  the  ci'y").  "The  pe- 
riod of  the  year,"  remarks  Mr.  GreBswcIl  (//arm.  Diss. 
xlii),  "  was  the  vernal  equinox  ;  the  day  of  the  month 
about  two  days  before  the  full  of  the  moon — in  which 
case  the  moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  her  me- 
ridian, and  the  night  would  be  enlightened  until  a 
late  hou:  towards  the  morning;"  the  day  of  the  week 
Thursday,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Jews,  Friday, 
for  the  sun  had  set.  The  time,  according  to  Mr.  Grcss- 
well,  would  be  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  Itelween 
our  11  and  12  o'clock.  Any  recapitulation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  ineffable  event  would  lie  unneces- 
sary, any  comments  u|xin  it  unseasonable.  A  mod- 
ern garden,  in  which  are  eight  venerable  olive-trees, 
and  a  grotto  to  the  north,  detached  from  it,  and  in 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of 
the  Virgin — in  fact,  with  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  running  between  them,  as  it  did  also  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders  (Sanuti,  Secrtt.  Fulel.  Cruc.  lib. 
iii,  p.  xiv,  c.  9) — both  securely  enclosed,  and  under 
lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up  the  true 
Gcthsemanc.  These  may  lie  the  spots  which  Eusehius 
(Lhwmast.  s.  v.  Vtiaiftat'i],  M  where  tbe  faithful  still  re- 
sort for  prayer").  St.  Jerome  (/jber  de  Situ  et  Xomini- 
btu,  s.  v.),  und  Adainnanus  mention  as  such  ;  and  from 
the  4th  century  downwards  some  such  localities  are 
spoken  of  as  known,  frequented,  and  even  built  upon. 
This  spot  was  probably  fixed  upon  at  the  wish  of  He- 
len i.  the  mother  of  Constautine,  in  A.D.  320.  The 
pilgrims  of  antiquity  say  nothing  about  those  lime- 
honored  olive-trees,  whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of 
Latuartine  and  Stanley  shrink  from  criticising — they 
were  doubtless  not  so  imposing  in  tbe  6th  century ; 
still,  had  they  been  noticed,  they  would  have  afforded 
undying  testimony  to  the  locality — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  few  modern  travellers  would  inquire  for  and 
adore,  with  Antoninus,  the  three  precise  spots  where 
our  I  .op  I  i*  said  to  have  fallen  upon  his  fare.  Against 
the  contemporary  antiquity  of  the  olive-trees,  it  has 
tieen  urged  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  round 
about  Jerusalem  ;  and  certainly  this  is  no  more  than 
Josephus  states  in  express  terms  (see  particularly  War, 
vi,  1, 1.  a  pa « sage  which  inu-t  have  escaped  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Holy  City,  ii,  437,  2d  edit.,  who  only  cites  v,  3, 
2,  and  vi,  8,  1).  Besides,  the  tenth  legion,  arriving 
from  Jericho,  were  posted  about  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(v,  2,  3;  and  comp.  vi,  2,  8).  and  in  the  course  of  the 
siege  a  wall  was  carried  along  the  valley  of  the  Ke- 
dron to  the  fountain  of  Siloam  (v,  10,  2).  The  proba- 
bility, therefore,  would  seem  to  be  that  they  were 
planted  by  Christian  hands  to  mark  the  spot;  unless, 
like  the  sacred  olive  of  the  Acropolis  (liahr,  ad  llero'l. 
viii,  55),  they  may  have  reproduced  themselves  as  sci- 
ons from  the  old  root*,  a  supposition  which  their  shape 
and  position  render  not  unlikely  (Aiton,  /swd  of' the 
Messiah,  p.  204).    Maundrell  (Early  Trav.  in  Palestine, 
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by  Wright,  p.  471)  and  Quaresmius  (Elueid.  T.  S.  lib. 
»v,  per.  v,  cli.  7)  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  no- 
tice tlietn,  not  more  than  three  centuries  ago ;  the  for- 
mer arguing  against  and  the  latter  in  favor  of  their 
reputed  antiquity,  but  nolx>dy  reading  their  accounts 
would  imagine  that  there  were  then  no  more  thun  eight, 
the  locality  uf  Gcthsemane  being  supposed  the  same. 
Parallel  c  laim*,  to  be  sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the  ce- 
dars of  Letianon,  which  are  still  visited  with  so  much 
enthusiasm ;  in  the  terebinth,  or  oak  of  Mam  re,  which 
was  standing  in  the  day§  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
even  worshipped  (Vales,  ad  Eusob.  I  'it.  Const,  iii,  53); 
and  Uie  fig-tr^e  (jicus  rhisticti)  near  Nerbudda,  in  In- 
dia, which  native  historians  assert  to  l«  2500  years 
old  (Patterson's  Journal  ./  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  p.  202. 
note).  Still  more  appositely,  there  were  olive-trees 
near  Litem mn  250  years  old,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
his  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  (.Vour.  Diet,  de  Hist.  Sat. 
Par«,  184G,  xxix,  «1).  1  here  can,  indeed,  be  no  cer- 
tainty us  to  the  precise  age  of  the  trees;  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  travellers  that  the  eight  which  still  stand 
upon  the  spot  in  question  bear  the  nurks  of  a  venera- 
ble antiquity,  having  gnarled  trunks  and  a  thin  foli- 
age. Several  young  trees  have  lieon  planted  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  which  have  disappeared  (Olin's 
Travels,  ii,  115).  Some  years  ago  the  plot  of  ground 
was  bought  by  the  I-atin  Church ;  and,  having  hern 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  interior  is  laid  out  in  walks 
and  flower-beds  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  Euro- 
pean garden :  the  guardian  padre,  however,  still  points 
out  to  pilgrims  not  only  "the  grotto  of  the  agony," 
but  also  the  spot  where  Judas  betrayed  Jesus,  and  that 
where  the  three  disciples  slept  (Geramh,  Pilgrimage  to 
Palestine,  j,  63  sq.).  Mr.  G.  Hobinson  says :  '•  The 
grot  to  which  our  Saviour  retired,  and  wheic,  'falling 
to  the  ground'  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  and  sweating 
'as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,'  he  was  comforted  by 
an  angel. (Luke  xxii,  43.  4t),  is  still  shown  and  vener- 
ated as  such.  It  is  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  the 
descent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  rudely-cut  steps.  The 
form  of  the  interior  is  circular,  alwut  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  roof,  which  is  supported  by  pilasters, 
is  perforated  in  the  middle  to  admit  light.  There  are 
some  remains  of  sepulchres  in  the  sides"  (Travels  in 
Pnltttim,  Par.  1837,  i.  128).  The  Armenian  or  Greek 
Church,  however,  denies  that  this  is  the  actual  site, 
and  has  fixed  upon  another  as  the  proper  one,  at  some 
little  distance  to  the  north  of  it.  But  both  sites  have 
been  deemed  by  many  writers  as  too  public  for  the 
privacy  of  prayer  (Thomson,  Land  an>i  Bool;  ii,  284). 
The  solemn  quietude  of  the  I-atin  site,  however,  is 
strongly  commented  upon  by  Harriett  (Walks  about 
Zion,  p.  98).  Dr.  Hobinson  remarks  that  there  is  noth- 
ing particular  in  the  traditionary  plot  to  mark  it  as  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  for  adjacent  to  it  are  many 
similar  enclosures,  and  many  olive-trees  equally  old 
(Resenrrhes,  i,  34«).  He  admits,  however,  the  proba- 
bility that  this  is  the  site  which  Euscbius  and  Jerome 
had  in  view,  and  as  no  other  site  is  su  'gostcd  ns  en- 
titled to  superior  credit,  we  may  tie  content  to  receive 
the  traditional  indication  (Tischmdorf.  Rrisr  in  dem 
Orunt.  i,  312).  It  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
nearly  every  modern  traveller  in  Palestine.  Some 
h  ive  evi'ii  heard  the  ancient  name  given  in  connection 
with  this  spot,  but  this  was  probably  borrowed  by  the 
Amos  Iruui  the  Christian  traditions.     Sec  JfcutsA- 

I.KM. 

GeU'el  i3X"SO.  elrnifim  of  God;  Sept.  iWi/j.X). 
son  of  Machi  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missioners  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Numb, 
xiii,  J5).    B.C.  M57. 

GeulilUC,  Anxoi.n,  a  Belgian  philosopher,  born 
about  1025  at  Antwerp,  died  aUmt  Itf'W  ns  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Leydcn.  He  at  tint  taught  the  clas- 
sics and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  at  Louvain,  but  sub- 


sequently went  to  Leyden,  where  he  abjured  Catbol 
ieUm,  and  finally  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  was  the  most 
remarkable  disciple  of  Des  Cartes  prior  to  Spinoza  and 
Malebranche,  and  his  writings  contain  the  germs  of 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  these  later  philosophers.  He 
in  particular  developed  the  hypothesis  of  occasional 
causes.  He  wrote  Ethict  (Amsterdam,  1665)  ;  Isgka 
(Amstcrd.  1662);  Metaphysial  (Amsterd.  1691).  (A. 
J.  S.) 

Gez.    See  Locust. 

Ge'zer  (Heb.  ill.  IT  J,  prob.  a  precipice,  from  ~tl, 
to  rat  ojf;  Sept.  VriZtp,  but  in  Chron.  vi,  67  and  xx,  4 
VaZio,  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  16  VaZifi'd;  in  pause  Ga'zer, 
"it},  which  Ewald,  Isr.  Grtch.  ii,  427,  note,  deems  the 
original  form),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  who»c  king, 
iioram,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  I^achUh, 
was  defeated  ami  proliably  killed,  with  all  his  people, 
by  Jo-liuu  (Josh,  x,  33 ;  xii,  12).  The  town,  however, 
is  not  said  to  have  been  destroyed;  it  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim, 
not  far  from  the  lower  Beth-horon,  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean (xvi,  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tril>e  (1 
Chron.  vii.  28).  It  was  allotted,  with  its  suburb*,  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  67); 
but  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed 
(Judg.  i,  :'S)\  so  that  in  the  time  of  David  the  Philis- 
tine territory  seems  to  have  included  it  (2  Sam.  x,  1h; 
1  Chron.  xx,  4);  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon the  Canaanites  (or,  according  to  the  Sept.  ac- 
tion to  Josh,  xvi,  10,  the  Canaanites  and  rerizzite.') 
were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  I«nul 
(1  Kings  ix,  16).  At  this  time  it  tuuft,  in  fact  hjve 
been  independent  of  Israelitish  rule,  for  Pharaoh  had 
on  some  occasion  burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  its 
inhabitants,  and  then  presented  the  site  to  hi*  daugh- 
ter, Solomon's  queen.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt 
by  the  latter  king  (1  Kings  ix,  15  21);  and.  though 
not  heard  of  agoiu  till  after  the  captivity,  yet  it  played 
a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the  later  struggles  of 
the  nation,  being  the  Gazern  (VuZr)oa,  1  Mace,  iv,  15; 
Vii,  45),  or  Gaznra  (VaZapa.  1  Mace,  xv,  28,  35;  xiii. 
53;  2  Mace,  x,  32),  of  the  A|*>crvpba  nnd  Jo»ephu» 
(TViiapa.  Ant.  xiii,  9.  2),  who  once  culls  it  Gudarn 
(Viitana,  Ant.  xiii,  9.  2).  Straho  (xvi,  7.'>9)  also  men- 
tions a  town  called  GtuUvis  (  Vat op««  ).  Ew  aid  (Gftch. 
iii,  280),  somewhat  arbitrarily,  takes  Gezer  and  Gejhvr 
to  l>e  the  same,  and  sees  in  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
mer by  Pharaoh,  and  the  simultaneous  expedition  of 
Solomon  to  llamnth-zobab,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
latter,  indications  of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of 
whom  the  Geshurites  f  rmed  the  tno»t  powerful  rem- 
nant, and  whose  attempt  against  the  new  monarch  was 
thus  frustrated.  In  one  place  f?o6  is  given  as  identi- 
cal with  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xx.  4;  com  p.  2  Sum.  xxi.  1*0- 
Gcr.er  was  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  Gtzntts  <q. 
v.)  whom  David  attacked  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  8),  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Amalckites;  and  as  they  arc  mention- 
ed in  connection  with  the  Geshurites.  they  may  have 
lived  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Philistia.  Fi- 
nally, Mount  Gerizim  (q.  v.)  appears  to  have  derivfd 
its  name  from  the  vicinity  of  this  triW  (compare  the 
name  Ar-Ger'zim,  by  Thcodotius,  in  Euscbius,  Pntf. 
E&wg.  ix,  '.2). 

Gezer  must  have  been  between  the  lower  Beth-horen 
and  the  sea  (Josh.  xvi.  3:  1  Kings  ix,  17).  therefore 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  maritime  plain  which  lies  be- 
neath the  hills  of  which  Beit-ur  et-tahta  is  the  la* 
outpost,  and  forms  the  regular  coast  road  of  communi- 
cation with  Egypt  (1  King*  ix.  10).  It  is  therein? 
appropriately  named  as  the  last  point  to  which  David's 
pursuit  of  the  Philistines  extended  (2  Sam.  v,  25:  1 
Chron.  xiv.  Ifi),  and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp 
encounter  (1  Chron.  xx,  4),  this  plain  being  their  own 
peculiar  territory  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.,  viii,  6.  1.  IV 
Znpa  rijv  r//£  lUtXmorivwv  ir^dpxowrai);  and 
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as  commanding  the  communication  between  Egypt 
and  the  new  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an  important 
point  for  Solomon  to  fortify,  By  EuseLius  ((tnonuist. 
s.  v.  VaZtp)  it  is  mentioned  as  four  miles  north  of  Ni- 
copolis  (Amwus),  a  position  exactly  occupied  by  the 
important  town  Jimzu,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and  cor- 
responding well  with  the  requirements  of  Joshua. 

But  this  hardly  agrees  with  the  indications  of  the  first  '  bauson,  1-S.Vj  61,  7  vol*.): 
book  of  Maccabees,  which  speak  of  it  as  between  Em- 
mau.H  (AmwJU)  and  Azotus  and  Jainnia ;  and  again  as 
on  the  confines  of  Azotus.    In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
latter  there  is  more  than  one  site  lieuring  the  name 
Ytuur;  but  whether  this  Arabic  name  can  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Gezer,  and  also  whether  so  inipor-  | 
tant  a  town  as  Gazara  was  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees can  be  represented  by  such  insignificant  villages) 
as  these,  are  doubtful  questions.     Schwartz  {Palest. 1 
p.  85 1  identities  it  with  Yozur,  a  little  village  two 
miles  east  of  Jaffa ;  but  this  has  long  since  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Hazor  of  Eusehius  (see  Robinson's  Ret. 
ii.  370,  note).    Van  Sendsn  proposes  to  identify  it  with 
El-Kubab,  a  place  on  a  tell  north-west  of  Amwus ;  but 
Van  de  Velde  suggests  that  this  would  require  the  sup- 
position of  two  Gezcrs  ( .If mei'r,  p.  31a).     The  site 
seems  rather  to  be  that  of  the  modern  Um-Rtuh,  a  vil- 
lage with  ruins  and  a  well  on  the  Jaffa  road  (Robin- 
son. Researches,  iii,  57),  a  place  which  mu*t,  from  its 
position  (commanding  the  thoroughfare),  have  alway 
been  of  great  importance,  like 

Oezerite.    See  Gezrite. 


Kirch  ngesck.  (Stuttg.  1841-16,  4  vols.)  :  —  Getchiihte 
der  o*t.  u.  wt  it  frank.  Karolingrr  pom  To  le  I. U' lung  des 
Frommen  bis  mm  Ettde  Konrad  I  (Freiburg,  1848,  2 
vols.) : — L'ldersuihuna  ubrr  Alter,  Urtpmng,  Zweck  der 
iHerttalen  des  falsehen  I*id»ru*  (Freiburg,  1848):— 
Urspnmg  des  mentchlicheu  Gtschlrchts  (SchafThauscn, 
1855, 2  vols.): — Papst  tJretftiut  u.stin  Z>  iUilfer^cuuR- 
Gejchichtc  des  18'T»  Jiu\r- 
hunderts  (after  his  death  edited  by  Weiss,  Schaffhau- 
scn,  1802). — Allgem.  Eucycl.  s.  v. 

Ghazzali,  Abu  Hamiu  Mohammed  Irx  Ahmad, 
"8urnamed  Zainkddix  (gb>ry  of  the  law),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Mohammedan  philosophers  and  divines, 
and  one  of  the  wannest  adherents  of  Sulism  (q.  v.), 
Iiorn  in  450  H.  (1058,  A.D.),  at  Tus,  in  Khorassun,  the 
birthplace  also  of  Firdusi,  and  burial-place  of  Harun- 
al-Ristiid.  The  surname  of  Ghazz.tli  was  given  to  him, 
according  to  some,  because  his  father  dealt  laghazal  or 
spun  cotton.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  earl}'  age,  by  the 
advice  of  his  guardian,  a  Suti,  he  went  to  Djor»han, 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  study  and 
science  as  a  means  of  support,  and  became  the  favorite 
i  pupil  of  Abu  Na>r  Ismail,  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
time.  He  afterwards  Itctook  himself  to  Nishapur, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Imam  of 
the  two  sanctuaries  (Mecca  and  Medina)  on  law,  po- 
lemics, philosophy,  and  theology,  and  remained  till  the 
I  death  of  his  instructor.  The  grand  vizier  of  Bagdad 
j  then  appointed  him  (A.D.  1091)  to  a  professorship  at 
his  Sizamj*  (university),  which  Ids  left  four  years  later 


Gez'rite  (Ileb.  with  the  tai.hag-Gizri\  "HTMl,  ap- 
parently from  iTJ,  a  section,  or  tnj,  a  thorn,  1.  e.  sterile 
tract ;  the  marginal  reading  at  1  Sam.  xxvii,  5,  errone- 
ously adopted  instead  of  the  textual  hag-Girzi\  ^Tijin, 
the  Gikzite  ;  Sept.  <>  'U^pniuc  v.  r.  Ptuioi,  Vulg.  Gerzi, 
A.  V.  "  the  Gezrites"),  the  designation  of  a  tribe  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Amalekites,  attacked  and  subdued  by 
David  while  residing  among  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 


in  order  to  perform  the  holy  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
On  his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and 
remained  for  ten  years  at  the  mosque  of  the  latter 
place,  leading  a  studious  and  ascetic  life.  He  after- 
wards visited  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  other  places  in 
Africa,  everywhere  teaching  and  lecturing  on  religion 
and  science,  and  also  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Nish- 
apur; but  he  finally  went  back  to  Tus.  his  native 
place,  where  he  died,  50a  H.  (A.D.  1111),  having 


xvii,  8),  and  hence  probably  Canaanitish  nomades  in-  founded  a  monastery  for  Sufis  and  a  college  for  the 
habiting  the  south-western  wastes  of  Palestine.  The  |  studions.  Of  the  ninety-nine  works  written  by  him 
twofold  form  of  the  name,  Gez^rite  or  Gerizzitr,  seems  (mostly  in  Arabic,  a  few  in  Persian),  the  most  famous 
to  furnish  a  link  between  t:hc  city  of  Gkzrr  and  |  i*  his  >A/,i  Olum  ad-Din  (Restoration  of  Religious  Sd- 

'  ences),  a  work  so  remarkable  and  exhaustive,  that  it 


Morrvr  Gkrizim.  See  also  Gesik-ritk.  They  were 
rich  in  Bedouin  treasures — "sheep, oxen,  asses, camels, 
Mnd  apparel"  (ver.  9;  com  p.  xv,  3;  1  Chron.  vi,  21). 
They  npnear  to  have  occupied  Central  Palestine  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  to  have  relinquished  it  in  com- 
pany with  the  Amalekites,  who  also  left  their  name 
attached  to  a  mountain  in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii, 


has  been  said,  4  If  all  the  books  of  the  Islam  were  lost, 
and  we  had  only  this  one  left,  we  should  not  miss  the 
others'  ( //  >ji  Khiilifih).  The  academics  of  the  West, 
however,  Cordova,  Morocco,  Fez,  etc.,  condemned  it  as 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Suunu  (q.  v.).  and  had 
it  publicly  burned.    Next  in  importance  stands  his 


l.>),  when  they  at>andoned  that  rich  district  for  the  \  great  philosophical  work  Tnh'ifat  AUFUatafah  (The 
les*  fertile  but  freer  south.    Other  trills,  as  the  Av-  Overturning  of  the  Philosophers),  which  has  survived 


vim  and  the  Zemarites,  ulso  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  names  of  towns  of  the  central  district.  See 
Canaasitk. 

GfriSrer,  Auocst  Frip.dricii,  a  German  historian, 
was  born  March  5, 18i»;t,  at  Calw.  In  18J6  he  was  for 
a  time  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Geneva,  made  then 
a  journey  in  Italy,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  lecturer 
(repetent)  in  the  Evangelical  *'  Stifl"  in  Tubman.  In 
1830  he  became  librarian  in  Stuttirardt,  and  devoted 
henceforth  his  whole  time  to  historical  studies.  Hav- 
ing at  first  been  a  Liberal  Protestant  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  he  gradually  changed  his  views,  and  became 
partial  to  Roman  Catholicism.  In  1*4(5  he  accepted  a 
cill  a*  profe-sorof  history  to  the  rni%-cr-ity  of  Freiburg. 


only  in  Hebrew  translations,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
a  warmly  contested  controversy  between  him  and 
Averroes  (Ibn  Uoslul).  We  may  mention  also  his 
commentary  on  the  ninety-nine  names  of  God,  and 
an  ethical  treatise,  O  Child!  published  and  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Hammer- I'urgstalL  About 
one  third  only  of  his  works  is  known  to  have  sur- 
vived, and  of  this  but  a  verv  small  part  has  been  pub- 
lished.'' 


GhibeUins  or  Ghibellines.    See  Gtr.Lriis. 

Ghislain.  or  Gru.t.Atx,  St.,  called  the  apostle  of 
Belgian  Gaul,  is  said  to  have  l>een  a  native  of  Athens. 
He  came  to  Gaul  in  633,  and  in  641,  with  the  assist- 
(  ance  of  king  Dagobert,  he  founded  the  convent  of  St. 
In  184*  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  German  Par-  i  Ghislain  foriginallv  St.  Peter's  cell).  The  legend  savs 
liament,  in  which  he  belonged  to  the  'MJirosdetitsche''  that  he  was  led  to"  that  spot  by  an  eagle,  who  guided 
(Great  German)  party.  In  November,  1853,  he  joined  i  him  in  the  search  after  his  ecclcsinstical  vestments, 
the  lioman  Catholic  Church.  He  died  July  10. 1*61.  |  which  had  been  stolen  by  a  she-liear.  After  Walde- 
The  ino*t  important  of  his  works  are:  Geschichle  un- 
trrer  Tage  (under  the  assumed  nnme  of  Ernst  Freg. 
mund,  Jft:;0  1835):— PhUo  u.tlie  j»d.  alrxandria  Then. 
tophU  (Stuttg.  1*31.  2  vols.'*:— Guitar  Ad-lf  u.  seine 


Z'it  (Stuttg.  1K35  37,  2  vols. ;  U\  edit.  1*5.'):— G*xh.   oi  w  cn  ipicr.    iniisiain  uieu 

drs  UrchrUUnlhumt  (Stuttij.  18**,  3  vols.)  :-,!%*,.  ,  ized  in  925.    Miracles  were  said  to  take  place  at  his 


trude's  husband  had  retired  from  the  world  and  found- 
ed the  convent  of  Hatimont,  Ghislain  induced  Walde- 
trude  to  found  one  at  Cnst-ilocu* :  this  w  as  the  first 
settlement  of  the  present  city  of  Mons,  and  the  origin 
of  its  chapter.    Ghi-dain  died  in  fi>:7.  and  was  canon- 
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tomb,  especially  the  cure  of  epilep*y,  which  la  still 
commonlv  called  in  Belgium  St.  GhisUin's  Evil.  1IU 
life  was  written  in  the  12lh  century  by  l'hilip|ie  Dc- 
harveng,  abliot  of  Bonne- Espcranec.  Sec  A  eta  Sastcto- 
rum  Urd.  Sancti  lieutdicti;  Haillct,  Vie  dtt  Saint*,  Ylth 
Oct. :  Hoefcr,  Xouc.  Hiog.  (jtnnale,  xx,  403  sq. 

Ghost,  un  old  English  word  ofSuxon  origin  (Germ. 
grist),  equivalent  to  soul  <»r  sjnrit,  occurs  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Ileb.  ne'phes/i,  and  the  Greek  trvivpa, 
both  signifying  bnath.  life,  spirit,  or  living  principle,  by 
which  and  similar  terms  they  ure  elsewhere  rendered 
(Job  xi,  2<>;  Jer.  xv,  9;  Matt,  xxvii.  50;  John  xix. 
.10).  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  sacred 
name  "  Holy  Ghost."  See  Spikit.  Other  phrases  in 
which  it  occurs  are  those  rendered  to  "  give  up  the 
ghost,"  etc.,  all  simply  signifying  to  die,  c.  g.  -  *>,  to 
expire  (Lam.  i,  19 ;  Gen.  xxv,  17  ;  xx.xv,  29 ;  xlix,  33 ; 
Job  iii,  11 ;  x,  IS  ;  xiii,  19  ;  xiv,  10)  ;  Ixxviui,  to  breathe 
out,  etc.,  one's  life  (Mark  xv,  37,  39  ;  Luke  xxiii,  46); 
n.\lv\w,  to  breathe  out  one's  last  (Acts  v,  5, 10 ;  xii,  23). 
Many  commentators  suppose,  from  the  original  terms 
used  in  the  Gospel*  (h0»)™  to  irvtrpa.  Matt,  xxvii,  50; 
7rapsti*Ki  t<>  iroryiri,  John  xix,  30).  something  preter- 
natural in  Christ's  death,  as  being  the  effect  of  his  volt. 
/ton.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  Scripture 
to  countenance  such  an  opinion,  though  our  Saviour's 
volition  must  l»c  supposed  to  accompany  his  offering 
himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  Greek  words 
rendered  yiildid  up,  and  gave  up,  arc  no  other  than  such 
us  is  frequently  used,  l>oth  in  the  Scptuagint  (Gen. 
xxxv,  1«;  comp.  l'sa.  xxxi,  5;  Eocles.  xii,  7)  and  the 
classical  writers,  of  expiration,  either  with  the  spirit  or 
the  soul  (Joseph us,  . I  nt.  v,  2,  K ;  vii,  13,3;  JSlian,  //. 
An.  ii,  1 ;  Herod,  iv,  190.    Sec  Sj-e<trk. 

Ghostly  (i.  e.  spiritual)  occur*  in  the  expressions 
i'gko*tly  enemy"  and  "  g/to.itly  rounttl,"  found  in  the 
Catechism  and  in  the  Communion- service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  signifying  the  one  our  spiritual 
enemy  Satan ;  the  other,  spiritual  advice  preparatory 
to  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  (Eden,  s.  v.).  See  SriR- 
it,  Holy. 

Gi'ah  (Heb.  Gi'ach,  HP5,  a  break:ng  forth  sc.  of  a 
fountain;  Sept.  IV  v.  r.  I'm,  Vulg.  simply  vti'lis),  a 
place  (probably  marked  by  n  sprint;)  opposite  the  hill 
Ammah,  on  the  road  to  the  "wilderness  (east?)  of 
Git*on,"  whore  Joab  and  Ahishai  ceased  at  sun-down 
from  the  pursuit  of  Aimer  after  the  death  of  Asahel 
(1  Sam.  ii.  24).  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  "pool" 
mentioned  in  ver.  13,  although  in  that  case  the  parties 
must  have  become  far  separated  in  the  rout,  since  they 
would  thus  have  returned  to  the  sjKit  where  the  bottle 
began.    See  Ginr.ox. 

Giant.  These  beings  of  unusual  height  are  found 
in  the  early  history  of  all  nation*,  sometimes  of  a  pure- 
ly human  origin,  but  more  frequently  supposed  to  have 
partaken  also,  in  some  w  ay,  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine.  The  scriptural  history  is  not  without  its  gi- 
ants, and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes  which 
have  arisen  in  consequence  render  it  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opinions  and  curious 
inferences  to  which  the  mention  of  them  leads.  The 
English  word  has  several  representatives  in  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew. 

1.  In  (ien.  vi,  4,  w  e  have  the  first  mention  of  giants 
(3"ib"E3,  wphilim'.  according  to  some  from  the  Arabic, 
but  better  from  ?Ep,  to  fill,  q.  d.  musing  to  fall,  i.  e.  rio. 
lent:  S<-nt.yiyavTic,\'n\g,f/igimt**;  but  more  discrim- 
inatingly Aquil.t'iriirijrrni>r«<-,  Symn.  ^omipi)— "There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days;  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men,  w  hich  were  of  old  men  of  re- 
nown."' A  somew  hat  similar  intercourse  is  made  men- 
tion of  in  the  second  verse  of  the  same  chapter— "  The 
sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were 


fair,  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chow" 
(sec  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1H67).  Wellbeloved  (ad  loc.) 
and  others  translate  and  interpret  the  passage  so  as  to 
make  it  speak  merely  of  "  men  of  violence ;  men  who 
l>eat  down,  oppressed,  and  plundered  the  weak  aud  de- 
fenceless." Poubtless  this  is  an  agreement  with  the 
meaning  of  the  original  word  (which  occurs  alxi  in 
Numb,  xiii,  33,  in  connection  with  the  Anakini).  Bat 
these  giants,  as  in  other  cases,  would  naturally  be  des- 
ignated by  a  descriptive  name,  and  great  strength  i» 
generally  accompanied  by  violence  aud  oppression.  In 
our  judgment,  the  bearing  of  the  p  issage  obviously  fa- 
vors  the  common  notion  of  giants,  and  that  the  rather 
because  their  origin  is  traced  to  sume  unexplained  coo. 
nection  with  "the  sons  of  God,"  that  is,  with  beingi 
of  high  endowments,  if  not  of  a  superior  nature.  W> 
have  here  given,  in  all  probability,  the  true  basts  of  all 
those  mythological  heroes  with  which  the  history  of 
ancient  nations  is  found  to  begin,  sucb  as  Hercules  and 
others  of  a  like  stamp.  It  is  also  especially  worthy  of 
note  that  these  are  ascrittcd  to  a  similar  parentage, 
half  human,  half  celestial.  Their  famous  deeds  have 
been  immortalized  by  their  deification  in  every  pro- 
fane system  of  religion.  This  appears  to  us  a  more 
substantial  interpretation  of  the  Greek  and  h'onun, 
and  even  of  the  Indian  and  Scandinavian  system*  of 
mythology,  than  the  subtle  resolution  of  these  semi- 
fabulous  characters  into  symbols  of  the  vaiious  powers 
of  nature,  after  the  mythical  theory  of  the  German 
writers.  It  is  simply  the  traditions  of  these  case*  of 
antediluvian  prow  ess"  and  fame  that  the  early  jwts  i.f 
each  nation  have  wrought  up  into  the  divine  person- 
ages of  their  heroic  age.  W'e  merely  arid  that,  by  the 
"sons  of  God"  and  the  "daughters  of  men"  in  tlie 
aliove  passage,  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  the  de- 
scendants of  Seth  and  Cain  respectively  (see  Gesenins, 
lleb.  Thesaur.  p.  96)  ;  yet  Kitto  inclines  to  regard  the 
former  a*  angelic  beings  (Daily  lllust.  ad  loc.).  See 
Xkpimlim. 

2.  In  (ien.  xiv,  5,  we  meet  with  a  race  termed  He- 
pha'im  (CSft*-),  as  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  in  Ashtemth-Kamaim,  whom  Chedorlaomer 
defeated.  Of  this  race  was  Og.  king  of  Kashan.  who 
alone  remained,  in  the  days  of  Moses  <  Deut.  iii.  1").  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Kcphaim.  A  passage,  which  is  ob- 
viously from  a  later  hand,  goes  on  to  say,  "  Behold, 
his  bedstead  ('-"??.  canopy,  others  coffin ;  see  Micbse- 
lis,  Dathe,  Koscnmuller)  was  a  coffin  of  iron;  is  it 
not  in  Babbath  of  the  children  of  Arnmon?  nine  cu- 
bits is  its  length  and  four  cubits  its  breadth,  according 
to  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  or  the  natural  length  of  the  cu- 
bit. Sec  Cci-.it.  It  docs  not  appear  to  us  to  W 
enough  to  say  that  Og  was  "  no  doubt  a  man  of  no- 
usual  stature,  but  we  cannot  decide  with  accuracy 
what  his  stature  was  from  the  length  of  the  iron  cou<h 
of  state  or  coffin  in  which  he  was  placed"  (Welllie- 
loved.  ad  loc.).  Whatever  theory  of  explanation  m»y 
lie  adopted,  the  writer  of  the  passage  clearly  intended 
to  speak  of  Og  as  a  giant,  and  one  of  a  race  of  giants 
(compare  Josh,  xii,  4  ;  xiii,  12).  See  Or.  Thi*  race 
gave  their  name  to  a  valley  near  Jerusalem,  termed 
bv  the  Sept.  i)  roiXric  r«i>-  tithwiv.    See  Kkhhih. 

*  The  rejhaim  (A.  V.  "dead")  of  Job  xxvi.  i. :  Vn>v. 
it.  X.  etc.,  are  doubtless  the  shades  of  the  deiuirted. 
See  Df.au. 

3.  The  Analim  (S*?;2*  or  P-"""3?.  sons  of  Ami). 
In  Numb,  xiii,  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  l>efore  his  army 
to  survey  the  promised  land,  report,  among  othrt 
things,  "  The  people  be  strong  that  dw  ell  in  the  land; 
and,  moreover,  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak"  Averse 
2*).  This  indirect  mention  of  the  children  of  Antk 
shows  that  they  were  a  well-known  gigantic  race.  In 
the  32d  and  33d  verses  the  statement  is  enhanced — "  It 
is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants;  and  all  the 
people  that  wc  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great  statarr. 
And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anuk  which 
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came  of  the  giants ;  ami  wo  were  in  oar  own  sight  a* 
grasshoppers,  and  so  wo  were  in  their  sight."  How- 
ever much  of  exaggeration  fear  may  have  given  to  the 
description,  the  passage  seem*  U-yond  a  doubt  to  show 
the  current  Mie-f  in  a  race  of  giants  (L>eut.  ix,  2). 
From  Deut.  ii,  10,  it  appears  that  the  size  of  the  Ana- 
kim  became  proverbial,  and  wan  used  as  a  standard 
with  which  to  compare  others.  In  the  time  of  Moses 
thi-y  dwelt  in  the  environs  of  Hebron  (Josh,  xi,  22). 
They  consisted  of  three  branches  or  clans— "  Ahiiuan, 
Shosh.ii,  and  Talma i — the  children  of  Auak"  (Numb, 
xiii,  22).  They  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xi, 
21)  "from  the  mountains,  from  Hebron,  from  Debir, 
from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and 
from  all  the  mountains  of  Israel:  Joshua  destroyed 
them  utterly  with  their  cities.  There  was  none  of  the 
An  ikim  left  in  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel :  only 
in  Gaza,  in  (lath,  and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained" 
(Judg.  i,  20;  Josh,  xiv,  12).    See  Anakim. 

From  this  remnant  of  the  Anakim  thus  left  in  Oath 
of  the  Philistines  proceeded  the  famous  Goliath  (r^b  j), 

1  Sam.  xvii,  4.  This  giant  is  said  to  have  been  in 
height  six  cubits  and  a  span.  He  challenged  the  army 
of  Israel,  ami  put  the  soldiers  in  great  alarm.  The 
army  of  the  Philistine*  and  that  of  Israel  were,  how- 
ever, on  the  point  of  engaging,  when  David,  the  youn- 
gest son  of  Jesse,  came  near,  bringing,  at  the  command 
of  his  father,  a  supply  of  provisions  to  his  three  eldest 
brothers,  who  had  followed  Saul  to  tho  battle ;  and, 
becoming  aware  of  the  defiance  which  had  Iteen  again 
hurled  at  "the  armies  of  the  living  God,"  he  at  once 
went  and  presented  himself  us  a  champion  to  the  king ; 
was  offeied,  but  refused,  a  coat  of  mail;  and,  arming 
himself  solely  with  a  sling,  smote  the  Philistine  in  his 
forehead,  so  that  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth,  and 
was  decapitated  by  David  with  his  own  sword.  A 
general  victory  ensued.  This  achievement  is  aseri!*d 
to  tho  divine' aid  (xvii,  46,  47).  In  2  Sum.  xxi,  19, 
"Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  stiff  of  whose  spear  was  like 
a  weaver's  beam,"  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Elha- 
nan.  a  chief  in  David's  army.  This  apparent  contra- 
diction the  common  version  tries  to  get  over  by  in- 
serting word*  to  make  this  Goliath  the  brother  of  him 
whom  David  put  to  death.  Some  suppose  that  the 
former  was  a  descendant  of  tho  latter,  Injuring  the 
same,  perhaps  a  family  name.  Sec,  however,  the  par- 
allel passage  in  1  Chron.  xx,  5.  Other  giants  of  the 
Philistines  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  l»efore  cited, 

2  Sam.  xxi,  10  so,.,  namely  :  1.  "  Ishhi-tienoh,  which 
was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant,  the  w  eight  <>f  whose  spear 
weighed  three  hundred  shekels  of  brass,  he  being  gird- 
ed with  a  new  sword,  thought  to  have  slain  David; 
but  Abishai,  the  son  of  Zeruiab,  succored  him,  and 
smote  the  Philistine  and  killed  him."  2.  Saph,  who 
was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant,  and  was  slain  by  Sihbe- 
chai.  3.  "  A  man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every 
hand  six  fingers  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  and 
twenty  in  number,  and  he  also  was  born  to  the  giant; 
and  when  he  defied  Israel,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shim- 
eah,  the  brother  of  David,  slew  him."  These  four 
were  sons  of  the  giant  in  Gath,  that  is.  probably  of 
tbo  Goliath  of  Gath  whom  David  slew  (I  Kings  xx,8; 
2  Sam.  xx.  22;  1  Sam.  xvii,  I).  See  each  of  these 
names  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

4.  Another  race  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  ii,  10,  the 
Emim  (S^it),  who  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Moah- 
ites.  They  arc  described  an  a  people  "  great  and 
many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  which  were  also  ac- 
counted giant*"  (Gen.  xiv,  5).    See  F.mim. 

5.  The  Zamznmmim  also  (a^ST^T)  (Dent.  xxi.  20), 
whose  home  was  in  the  land  of  Atnmon— "  That  also 
was  accounted  a  land  of  giants:  giants  dwelt  therein 
of  old  time,  and  the  Ammonites  called  them  Zamzum- 
roims,  .i  people  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Ana- 
kims ;  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  them,  and 


they  (the  Israelites)  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead."    See  Zamzummim. 

6.  The  only  other  passage  where  tho  term  "giant" 
occurs  (except  as  a  rendering  of  yiyac  in  Judith  xvi, 
6;  Wisd.  xiv,  7;  Ecclus.  xvi,  7 ;  xlvii,  4;  Bar.  iii,  20; 
1  Mace,  iii,  3)  is  Job  xvi,  14,  where  the  original  U 
"■"is J,  elsewhere  "a  mighty  nun,"  i.  c.  champion  or 
hero.    See  GtnnoRtM. 

All  nations  have  had  a  dim  fancy  that  the  aborigines 
who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest  men  generally, 
were  of  immense  stature.  Iterosus  says  that  the  ten 
antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldrca  were  giants,  and  we 
find  in  all  monkish  historians  a  similar  ttatemcnt 
aliout  the  earliest  possessors  of  Britain  (eump.  Homer, 
Od.  x,  119  ;  Augustine,  Dt  Civ.  />»»',  xv,  9;  Pliny,  vii, 
10;  Varro,  ap.  Aul.  Gellius,  iii,  10;  Jerome  on  Malt, 
xxvii).  The  great  size  decreased  gradually  after  the 
Deluge  (2  Esdr.  v,  52-50).  That  we  are  dwarfs  com- 
pared to  our  ancestors  was  a  common  belief  among  the 
I-ntin  and  Greek  poets  (II.  v,  302  sq. ;  Lucret.  ii,  1 101 ; 
Virg.  A'.n.  xii,  900;  Juv.  xv,  09).  On  the  origin  of 
the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious  passages  in 
Natal  is  Comes  {MythoLiff.  vi,  21)  and  Mac  obius  (A'o- 
turn.  i,  20).  See  Nimrod.  At  an  early  period  and 
under  favorable  circumstances,  individuals,  and  even 
tribes,  may  have  reached  an  unusual  height  and  been 
of  extraordinary  strength.  1  his  was  in  great  purt,  no 
doult,  owing  to  the  simpler  mode  of  life  and  more 
hardy  habit*  that  prevailed  iii  early  times.  But  many 
things  concur  to  show  that  the  size  of  the  race  did  not 
differ  materially  from  what  it  is  at  present.  This  is 
seen  in  the  remains  of  human  beings  found  in  tombs, 
especially  among  the  mummies  of  Egypt.  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  size  of  ancient  armor,  as  well  as  ar- 
chitectural dimensions,  and  the  measures  of  length 
which  have  been  received  from  antiquity.  Ancient 
writers  who  are  free  from  the  influence  of  fable  aro 
found  to  give  a  concurrent  testimony.  "  Homer, 
when  speaking  of  a  fine  man,  gives  him  four  cubits  in 
height  and  one  in  breadth;  Vitruvius  fixes  tho  usual 
standard  of  a  man  at  six  Roman  feet ;  Aristotle's  ad- 
measurement of  l>cds  was  six  feet"  (Millingt-n's  Cuii- 
oiitirs  of  Medical  Experience,  p.  14).  No  one  has  yet 
proved  by  experience  tho  possibility  of  giant  races, 
materially  exceeding  in  size  the  average  height  of 
man.  There  is  no  great  variation  in  the  ordinary 
standard.  The  most  stunted  tribes  of  Esquimaux  aro 
at  least  four  feet'high.  and  the  tallest  races  of  America 
(e.  g.  the  Guayaquilists  and  people  of  Paraguay)  do 
not  exceed  six  feet  and  a  half.  It  was  long  thought 
that  the  Patagonians  were  men  of  enormous  stature, 
and  the  assertions  of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point 
were  positive.  For  instance,  Pigafetta  (I'Vyi/p*  round 
the  World,  Pinkerton,  xi.  314  >  mentions  an  individual 
Patigoni in  so  tall  that  they  "  hardly  reached  to  his 
waist."  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the  voy- 
ages of  Byron,  Wall  tee.  Carteret,  Cook,  and  Fnrster; 
but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty,  from  the  recent  vis- 
its to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  captain  Snow,  etc.).  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  their  size.  The 
general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in  the  exist- 
ence of  fabulously  enormous  men  arose  from  fancied 
giant-graves  (see  Do  la  Vallcs  TmerU  in  Persia,  ii, 
H9>,  and,  above  all,  from  the  discovert'  of  huge  bones, 
which  were  taken  for  those  of  men,  in  days  when 
comparative  anatomy  was  unknown.  Even  the  an- 
cient Jews  were  thus  misled  (Josephus,  Ant.  v.  2,  3). 
Augustine  appeals  triumphantly  to  this  argument,  and 
mentions  a  molar  tooth  which  he  had  seen  at  I'ticn  a 
hundred  times  larger  than  ordinary  teeth  (l>e  Civ.  l*ei, 
x%',  9).  No  doubt  it  once  belonged  to  an  elephant. 
Vives,  in  his  commentary  on  the  place,  mentions  a 
tooth  as  big  as  a  fist  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christo- 
pher's. In  fact,  this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very 
recentlv  been  dispelled  (Martin's  West.  Island*,  in  Pin- 
kerton ,'il,  691).    Most  bones  which  have  been  exhib. 
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Ited  have  turned  oat  to  belong  to  whale*  or  elephants, 
a*  was  the  case  with  the  vertebra  of  a  supposed  giant 
examined  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  Oxfordshire.  On 
the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  monstrosity  are 
sufficiently  attested  to  prove  thut  beings  like  Goliath 
and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed.  Columella  (/?. 
Jt.  iii,  X,  §  2)  mentions  Nuvius  Pollio  as  one,  and  Pliny 
says  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Casar  there  was  an 
Arab  named  Gubhuras  Dearly  ten  feet  high,  and  that 
even  he  was  nut  so  tall  as  Pusio  and  Seeuudilla  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  whose  bodies  were  preserved  (vii, 
16).  Josephus  tells  us  thut,  among  other  hostages, 
Artahanus  sent  to  Tiberius  a  certain  Eleazar,  a  Jew, 
surname*)  *'the  Giant,"  seven  cubits  in  height  (Ant. 
xviii,  4,  .ri).  Porus,  the  Indian  king,  was  five  cubits 
in  height  (Arrian,  Kxjk  At.  v,  19).  Nor  are  well-au- 
thenticated instances  wanting  in  modern  times.  Del- 
rio  says  he  saw  in  1572  a  man  from  Piedmont  whose 
height  exceeded  nine  feet  (Sot.  ad  Sen,r.  lEd.  p.  85*). 
O'Brien,  whose  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  must  have  been  ei^ht  feet 
high,  but  his  unnatural  height  made  him  weakly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  blacksmith  Parsons,  in  Charles  IPs 
reign,  was  seven  feet  two  inches  high,  and  also  re- 
markable for  his  strength  (Fuller**  W'otthir*,  Stafford- 
shire). The  tallest  person  of  whom  we  have  a  trust- 
worthy record  did  not,  according  to  Haller,  exceed 
nine  feet.  Schreber,  who  has  collected  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  modem  giants,  found  few  above 
seven  feet  and  a  half,  although  he  mention*  a  Swed- 
ish peasant  of  eight  feet  Swedish  measure:  and  one 
of  the  guard*  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  eight 
feet  six  inches  Dutch.  Such  well-known  instances 
as  those  of  Daniel  I-ambert  and  others  in  modern 
museums  pmhahlv  come  fully  up  to  any  of  the 
measures  of  the  Biblical  giants.  See  art.  ( limit  in 
the  Eacyrlopadia  Metropditana ;  Whiston,  "On  the 
old  Giants,"  Auth.  Record*,  ii.  872-tttX;  I'richnrd.  Kc- 
fircAtg  into  the  Phytical  IliMory  of  Mankind,  i,  lib* 
(I83C). 

Gib,  Adam,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  anti-burgher 
recession  in  Scotland,  was  l>orn  in  Perthshire  in  1713. 
and  educated  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  bitter  op|>o- 
nent  of  private  church  patronage,  and  in  17X8  was  dis- 
missed from  his  p.i.storal  charge.  He  was  made  pas- 
tor of  a  secession  church  in  Edinburgh  in  1741,  and 
when  the  dispute  began  in  174»!  about  the  swearing  of 
the  oaths  of  burgesses.  Mr.  Gib  was  considered  the 
ablest  advocate  of  the  anti-bur  her  partv.  He  died 
in  178*.  He  pnMished  A  Display  of  the  Sectuion  Ten- 
tianmij  (17-14,2  vol*.  Mvo)  Sacred  'Contrmpi-ttwnn,  with 
an  essay  appended  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  in  reply  to 
Lord  Kames  (17K<>). — Allibono,  JHctionnry  of  Author*, 
I.  Gf>0;  Hose,  New  Gmnd  Bi  ffrayM  al  bievmary, 
viii,  18. 

Oib'bar  (Chald.  Gibbeir',  *2J,  for  Heb.  "V!2*,  a 
A*ro,  as  in  Dan.  iii,  20;  Sept.  l\/,^o,  Vulgate  Gebbar\ 
given  as  the  name  of  a  man  whose  descendants  to  the 
numlier  of  H5  returned  with  ZertibbaM  from  Babylon 
(F.r.ra  ii,  20),  probably  an  error  for  the  remnants  of  the 
natives  of  Gibbon  (Nch.  vii.  2*>). 

Glb'bethon (Hebrew  Gibbe.tkon',  "iirsn,  a  height  ; 
Sept.  rajia9t!>y  v.  r.  rm1t$MV.  rafiawv.  rtSffeiv  and 
B#y»5w»»),  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  which  was  included 
in  the  territories  of  the  trilw  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  44). 
and  was  assigned,  with  its  "  suburbs,"  to  the  Kohathite 
Invites  i  Josh,  xxi,  23).  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Nadab,  king  of  Israel, 
who  besieged  it,  and  was  slain  under  its  walls  by  Baa- 
sha,  one  of  his  own  officers  (1  Kings  xv,  27).  B.C. 
950.  The  effort  to  expel  the  Philistines  seems  to  have 
been  continued  by  the  forces  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
till  the  siege  was  finally  raised  by  Omri  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  usurper  Zimri  (1  Kings 
xvi.  15).  B.C.  926.  It  is  said  by  Eusebius  ond  Je- 
(npparently  even  to  their  time)  to  be  inhabited 


by  Gentiles  (nZy  'AXXo^t/Xwv  rofia$wv\  hot  tb«y  ex. 
pressly  distinguish  this  from  the  Danite  town,  and  they 
seem  uncertain  whether  to  identify  it  with  a  vilUge 
(wo\i\tii)  called  Cube  (Vajit),  about  16  K.  miles  from 
Csesarea,  near  the  great  plain  of  Legio,  or  with  one  of 
two  or  three  other  places  named  Gabbatha  (Onc-mn*t. 
s.  v.  r«/iocrwi'.  Gabathon).  Josephus  (Ant.  viii,  12,  5) 
calls  it  Gabathotie  (I  w^oJiiii/).  The  signification  of 
the  name  and  the  great  strength  of  the  place  seem  to 
fix  it  upon  the  hills  west  of  Gihcah  of  Benjamin  (with 
which  M.  D.  Sun  Icy  confounds  its  locality,  Narrative, 
i,  '.»•).  It  is  possibly  the  modern  large  village  Sw'tLm, 
a  short  distance  Iteyond  the  well  S.E.  of  Kamlcb  (Foh- 
inson,  Research* $,  iii,  21).  Van  de  Vclde  calls  it  also 
Sheik  Attisa  (Mtmoir,  p.  114). 

Gibbites,  The,  a  small  fanatical  sect  in  Scotland 
about  1081,  named  from  their  leader,  John  Gib,  a  sail- 
or. They  never  exceeded  thirty  persons.  Their  doc- 
trines were  a  compound  of  Quaker  ideas,  with  Mime  of 
the  extreme  speculative  view  s  of  the  strict  Covenant- 
ers, They  were  seized  as  a  Isidv.  put  into  the  House  »f 
Correction,  and  soon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sect. — Hether- 
ingtuu,  Church  of  Scotland,  ii,  114.  See  Swekt  Singkrs, 

Gibbcn,  EnWAKO,  historian,  was  born  at  Putney, 
in  Surrey,  April  27, 1737.    He  wus  sent  to  Oxford  too 
young,  and  did  not  learn  much  there.    At  sixteen  he 
embraced  Romanism.    He  was  immediately  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  a  Calvinist  minister  a.t  Lausanne,  w  hose 
instnictions  led  him  in  a  few  months  back  to  Protes- 
tantism.   "The  five  years  he  spent  at  Lausanne,  clos- 
ing in  17<>8,  when  he  was  just  of  age,  formed  the  real 
commencement  of  his  education  ;  and  at  their  clo^e,  he 
was  not  only  a  ripe  scholar  in  French  and  I-atin,  ( at 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  historical  and 
other  information.   He  found  leisure,  however,  for  fall- 
ing in  love,  unsuccessfully,  with  a  young  Udy,  who 
afterwords  became  the  wife  of  M.  Necker,  and  the 
mother  of  Madame  de  Staid.    For  several  years  after 
Gibl  on's  return  to  England  he  lived  chiefly  at  hi*  fa- 
ther's house  in  Hampshire,  and,  failing  in  attempts  to 
obtain  diplomatic  employment,  he  accepted  a  militia 
commission,  attended  zealously  to  his  duties,  and  rose 
to  lie  lieutenant  colonel.    But  the  studious  habits  ami 
literary  ambition  which  he  had  acquired  never  flag-rd. 
In  17(1  he  published,  in  French,  u  short  essay  On  the 
Study  of  Lit<rature.    He  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  English  authors,  and,  beginning  to  learn  Greek 
thoroughly,  pursued  the  study  zealously,  when,  in  17<y, 
he  was  allowed  i:gain  to  visit  the  Continent.    In  Bom<\ 
next  year,  he  conceived  the  de? ign  of  his  great  hiftur- 
ical  work.    Returning  home  in  1705,  he  passed  some 
years  unsatisfactorily  to  himself,  but  not  without  much 
improvement  both  in  knowledge  and  in  skill  of  writ- 
ing.   In  1774  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  be  sat  for  eight  sessions;  and  he  whs  rewarded 
for  his  silent  votes  in  favor  of  I.ord  North's  adminis- 
tration by  holding  for  three  years  a  seat  at  the  Boi.rd 
of  Trade.    In  1770  he  published,  in  answer  to  Wat  bur- 
ton, his  spirited  !)i**rr!atif>n  on  the  Sixth  Hook  of  tU 
.Em-id.    In  the  same  year,  the  death  of  bis  father 
placed  him  in  possession  of  a  fortune,  which,  though 
eml>arrassed  he  was  able  to  extricate  so  f..r  that  it  af- 
forded a  handsome  competence,  and  enabled  him  to  tie- 
vote  himself  exclusively  to  study  and  composition. 
In  177o  he  published  the  first  volume  of  The  Hitt»ry 
of  the  Dei  lin"  and  Fail  of  the  Unman  Am/ ire,  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  was  rip- 
idly  followed  by  others.    The  second  and  third  vol- 
umes, appearing  in  1781 ,  brought  down  the  narrative 
to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire;  and  for  a  while  the 
author  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  here  allow  the 
work  to  drop"  (Rich.  Biog.  s.  v.).    He  resumed  the  de- 
sign, however,  in  1783,  when  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Lso- 
sanne,  and  prepared  the  remaining  volumes,  the  Utf 
of  which  appeared  in  1788.    He  died  January  16, 1794, 
daring  his  last  visit  to  England.  HU 
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were  pushed  by  his  friend 1  Lord  Sheffield.  The  ■  .  title  of  the  emperor  (Gescnius,  s.  v.  W).    But  why 
best  edition*  of  tbe  'Decline  aiu  1  Full"  are  that  of  Mil-    ,     ....  .  - 

man  «  Lund.  1*16.  6  vol..  8vo,  2d  edit.),  und  that  bv  Dr.     "*!     lhl  Un,0,,  °f  lhe  «\rn  aud  lh°  I"**"™ 

vols.  8vol.    In  u  literarv  «.,!„,  of  wfl^m*  «»T",,1,fi:r  *  ""i        ttnd  ■U«U«lh  ? 

(2.)  ,1/rn  with  great  gifts,  "in  the  image  of  God"  (Hit- 
ter, Schumann) ;  (3.)  Cuinites  arrogantly  assuming  the 
title  (Paulus);  or  (4.)  the  piou*  Setbites  (comp.  Gen. 
iv,  26;  Maimon.  Mur.  Xebvch.  i,  14;  Suidas,  *.  v. 
and  /iinjyrj^Kn.  ;  Cedren.  Hut.  Comp.  p.  10 ;  Augus- 
tine, De  C.r.  D<i,  xv,  23;  Chrysost.  Horn.  22,  *n  km.; 
Theod.  in  f.Vn.  <^r*/.  4";  C'vril,  c.  Jul.  ix,  etc.).  A 


Wm.  Smith  (1855,  «  vols.  *vo).  In  a  literary  point  of 
view,  the  merits  of  this  history  are  very  great";  it*  style 
has  a  loftiness  in  harmony  with  the' grandeur  of  the 
theme ;  its  erudition  is  vast  to  a  degree  unknown  before 
in  English  writers  of  history ;  it"  arrangement  is  lumi- 
nous, und  its  execution  is  sustained  ut  the  same  jwint 
of  excellence  throughout.  But  Gibbon  was  an  intidel, 
and  his  unbelief  lurks  in  every  page  of  his  work  w  here 
Christianity  is  nearly  or  remotely  touched  on.  His  skep- 
ticism leads  him  into  manifold  displays  of  unfuirness, 
and  even  into  inaccuracies  manv  of  which  arecorrect- 

en  in  .Miiman  s  notes.    Dr.  J.  M.  Macdonuld  wrote  uu  n      •  ...    •,        ...  , .  . 
able  article  in  the  WM,o/W  Sacra  (July.  1*68),  de-  '  .      'l.10'  *°m  Vl"'  ClC' 
fending  (iihlion  fr..m  the  charge  of  inlidclity,  and  seek-  ' 
ing  to  account  for  the  opposite  opinion  about  him  no 
generally  adopted.    The  attempt  is  very  ingenious, 
but  w  ill  not  shake  the  established  opinion. — Milman, 
Life  of  E.  Gibbon  (Ixmd.  1839,  8vo)  ;  Quarterly  Review, 
xii.  3,V>;  lxii,  196;  literary  and  Tkeol.  Recietc,  ii,  38; 
Christian  Review,  xiii, :$4 ;  Xational  R,view,  Jan.  1856. 

Gibbons,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  pious  and  eminent  En- 
gli-mjlissenter,  wa*  born  at  Keak,  near  Cambridge,  May 
31.  1720.  f lis  father,  who  was  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Olney,  in  Bucks,  gave  him  the  best 
education  his  circumstances  would  |>ermit.  In  1742 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Isauc  Watts;  and  by 
showing  him  a  volume  of  poems  in  manuscript,  an 
intimate  friendship  was  formed  between  them,  which 
continued  unabated  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Watts's  life. 
In  1743  Dr.  Gibbons  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Independent  church  meeting  in  Haberdashers' 
hull,  Cheapside,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Feb.  22, 
17*5.  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Watts  (17*0, 8  vo):— 
J'oems,  «ti  several  Ocmsiwu  (1743)  :  —  Rhetoric ;  or,  a 


ho*t  of  modern  commcnUtors  catch  ut  this  explana- 
tion, but  Gen.  iv,  20  has  proltuhly  no  connection  with 
the  subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favor  of  the  view 
are  Deut.  xiv,  1,  2;  Psa.  Ixxiii,  15;  Pro  v.  xiv,  26; 

Still  the  mere  antithe- 
other  considerations,  tend 
strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  indeed  is  built  on  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Compare,  however,  the  Indian 
notion  of  the  two  races  of  men  Suras  and  Asuras  (chil- 
dren of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  Nork,  Jiramm.  und 
Rabb.  p.  201  sq.),  und  the  Persian  belief  in  the  mar- 
riage of  Jemshid  with  a  sister  of  a  aVr,  whence  sprang 
black  and  impious  men  (Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  175).  5.  Wor- 
shippers  of  false  gods  (waictc  r*v  Vt*v,  Aqu.)  making 
|  ~  "  servant*"  (comp.  Deut.  xiv,  1 ;  Prov.  xiv,  26; 
Exod.  xxxii,  1 ;  Deut.  iv,  28,  etc.).  This  view  is  ably 
supported  by  Poole  in  Genesis  of  Earth  and  Man,  p.  39 
sq.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the  Incubi  and  Suceubi.  Such 
was  the  belief  of  the  Cabhalists  (Valesius,  ffe  S.  Phi- 
losoph.  cap.X).  That  these  beings  can  have  intercourse 
with  women  St.  Augustine  declures  it  would  be  folly 
to  doubt,  and  it  was  the  universal  belief  in  the  East- 
Mohammed  makes  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Bulkis, 
queen  of  Shcha,  a  dsmon,  and  Damir  say*  he  had 
heard  a  Mohammedan  doctor  openly  boast  of  having 
married  in  succession  four  demon  wives  (Bochart, 
Hieroz.  i,  p.  747).    Indeed,  the  lielief  still  exists  (Lane's 


andPneers  ,1767.  Kvo)  -.-Hymn,  (HM);- Hymns,  sfe-  l!'^  '  ch/  ?'  a''  \  <''>  UoW,-V  *U'ed  t0  th'*  W 
end  series,  entirely  original  (\ TK4 i / ;~. ,  ..Ji         thc  d'1***  <>P»n'on,  that  they  were  angels  (Sept.  ayyt- 

  »u_   j:  


ond  series,  entirely  original  (1784 ) :—  Lives  und  Me 
moirs  «f  eminent'y  j*  >us  Women  (1777,  2  vols.  Kvo).  Af- 
ter Dr.  Gihhons  s  death,  three  volumes  of  sermons  by 
him  were  published  in  8vo  by  subscription.  Some  of 
his  hymns  arc  still  used,  and  will  continue  to  hold 
their  place  in  Christian  song.— Jones,  Christian  M»g. 
raphy,  p.  177 ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  heliograph,  i,  1244. 

Oibborim,  plur.  of  1;23,  Gibbor',  a  warrior  (Isa. 
iii.  2;  Ezek.  x:;xix,  20);  especially  spoken  of  David's 
noted  braves  or  "mi.l.ty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8;  1 
Kings  i.M;  1  Chron.  xi,  26;  xxix,  24).  See  Cham- 
pion. The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 
vi,  1  4,  are  called  l,ibb»rim'  (0^725,  from  to  be 
strong),  a  general  name  meaning  powerful  (i'fiptarai 
Kui  vuVToc  VTrtpo-xrai  KtiXov,  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  3,  1  ; 
y»/C  ira7(»»;  r<»i'  voi'v  ♦r.inl  ^fij'rfc  roe  XoyiZtaOm 
k.  t.  X.,  Philo,  De  Gigant.  p.  270;  comp.  Isa.  xlix,  24  ; 
Ezc-k.  xxxii,  21).  They  were  not  necessarily  giant* 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  (  I  heodoret,  Qmest.  48).  Yet, 
aa  was  natural,  these  powerful  chiefs  were  almost  utti- 


▼ermally  repre^nted  as  men  of  extraordinary  stature 
The  Sept.  renders  the  word  yiynvr^aM  call  Nimn-I 
a  ytync  n^njo-  (1  Chron.  i,  10) :  Augustine  calls  them 
Statist o»i  (De  C.r.  Dei.  xv,  4);  Chrvsostom  ijfwe  #,V- 
ptfKfc,  Theorloret  vapmyiBut;  (comp.  Bar.  iii,  26,  „'>pi- 
■ytOnf,  ivttrrapfvot  nn\t/ioi'). 

Tliese  »>cings  arc  chiefly  interesting  as  connected 
with  the  question,  Who  were  their  parents,  "  the  sons 
of  God"  (C-n;ij«ri  ->:2)?    The  opinions  respecting 

tu.  imnnrt  nf  ,  "  ....  '.        „  .  '        u  connectci  with  this  name,  sec  Ho<  hart,  lliroz 

Ileb.  nd  toe. ;  it  ^  "ja,  Onk. ;  n-«iB  Sa-  ,  K^m«  thb  wJn  (whirh  m%,.  „.  k  ,<!llls  lhe 
roar.  ;  so  too  Sclden  X  orst,  etc.),  (compare  Psa.  ii,  7;  silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Cnostir-  and  Cabba- 
Ixxxji,  b  ;  ixxxix,  2<  ;  Mic.  v,  5,  etc.).  The  expres-  '  listic  Rabhis,"  Intrrxl,  to  Pent,,!,  uch,  p.  345)  Heidegger 
•ion  will  then  exactly  resemble  Homer's  <l«o7m?r  Ba-  (Hist.  Patr.  1.  c.  )  quotes  Matt,  xxii,  30;  Luke  xxiv, 
ai\  ^c,-nd  the  Chinese  TuxnJse'u,  "son  of  heaven,"  as        and  -imilar  tesUmonies.    Philustrius  (.4*.  lit 


•  7    m     v*  \  I   "  /   f  ~ 

•Voi  r«f»  H/oi-,  for  snch  was  the  oid  reading,  not  vioi, 
August.  Dr  Cip.  Dei,  xv.  23 ;  so  too  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  3, 
1 ;  Philo,  De  Gig.  ii,  358 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii,  7,  69 ; 
Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Script,  in  Orthod.  1,  i,  etc. ;  compare 
Job  i,  6;  ii,  1 ;  Psa.  xxix,  1 ;  Job  iv,  18).  The  rare 
expression  "sons  of  God"  certainly  means  angels  in 
Job  xxxviii,  7 ;  i,  6 ;  ii,  1 ;  and  that  such  is  the  mean- 
ing in  Gen.  vi,  4  also,  was  the  most  prevalent  opinion 
both  in  thc  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church.  It 
seems,  however,  to  Iw  directly'negatived  by  Matt,  xxii, 
30.    Sec  Soxa  or  Gor>. 

It  was  probably  this  very  ancient  view  which  gave 
rise  to  the  spurious  »>ook  of  Enoch,  and  the  notion 
quoted  from  it  by  Jude  (6),  und  alluded  to  by  Peter  (2 
Pet.  ii,  4  ;  compare  1  Cor.  xi,  10 ;  Tertul.  De  I  irg.  IV/. 
7).  According  to  this  liook,  certain  angels,  sent  by 
God  to  guard  the  earth  (  Kyonyopoi,  tpiXaKu/),  were 
perverted  by  thc  beauty  of  women,  "  went  after  strange 
flesh,"  taught  sorcery,  finery  (luminti  lopillorum,  circu- 
lo«  ex  aure,  Tertullitin,  etc.),  and,  bein^r  banished  from 
heaven,  had  sons  30'  0  cubits  high,  thus  originating  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  dn-mon*— "  I'nde  modo 
vagi  subvertunt  corpora  mult  i"(Commodiani  Instruct. 
Ill,  Cultus  Dfrmonum),  i.  e.  they  are  still  thc  source  of 
epilepsy,  etc.  Various  names  were  given  at  a  later 
time  to  these  monsters.  Their  chief  wa«  I.euixas.  and 
of  their  number  were  Machsael,  Aza,  Shemchozai.  und 
(the  wickedest  of  them)  a  goat-like  da>mon  Ar.nel  (com- 
pare Azazel,Lev.  xvi,8;  and  for  the  very  curious  ques- 
tions connect-  d  with  this  name,  sec  Bochart,  lliroz. 
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cap.  108)  characterizes  it  as  a  heresy,  and  Chrysostom 

{Horn.  22)  even  calls  it  to  /i\>«7p«;pu  ikhi'o.  Yet  Jude 
(ver.  6,  7)  U  explicit,  and  the  question  is  not  -o  much 
what  can  lie,  as  what  wu  believed.  1  be  fathers  al- 
most unanimously  accepts!  these  fables,  and  Tertul- 
llan  argues  warmly  (jiartly  on  e]»di*nt  grounds!)  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  Uok  of  Enoch.  The  angels 
were  called  Eypnyooot,  watcher*,  u  word  used  by 
Aquil.  and  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  "l~  (Dan. 
iv,  13  sq. ;  Vulg.  Vigil;  Sept.  tip  ;  Lex  Cyrilli,  uyytXa, 
i)  dffivTTvot ;  Fabric.  Cod.  I'ttwlrjiigr.  V.  T.  p.  180),  and 
therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  of  good  guar- 
dian  angels,  and  applied  especially  to  archangels  in 
the  Syriac  liturgies  (compare  "it!—,  Da.  xxi,  11),  but 
more  often  of  evil  angel*  (Castelli  Iax.  .Syr.  p.  649; 
Scaliger,  ad  Euseb.  Chr>*.  p.  403  ;  Gesenius,  Thn.  s.  v. 
"*■*").  The  story  of  the  Egregori  is  given  at  length  in 
Tertull.  De  Cult,  t'nn.  i,  2;  ii.  10;  Commodiatm*.  In- 
struct, iii. ;  Lactant.  JJiv.  Inst,  il,  14  ;  Ttstam.  I'ntrvirc. 
c.  v.,  etc.  Every  one  will  rcmemlter  the  allusions  to 
the  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  /'or.  Reg.  ii,  179: 

*•  He  fore  the  Hood,  thou  with  thy  lu»ty  crew. 
haW-tttl<'<I  ho  a*  »(  God,  nmnlDg  the  ■  nrth, 
<Ja«t  wanton  even  on  the  daughter*  of  men. 
And  coupled  with  thero,  and  begat  a  race." 

The  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modern  poems 
deserves  to  be  severely  rcp.obuted.    See  Angki.. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to  the 
Greek  legends  which  connected  the  «voia  <pv\a  ytydv- 
rtuv  with  the  g»d«  (Homer,  Od.  vii,  205;  Pausun.  viii, 
29).  and  made  caifiovtc  sons  of  the  gods  (Plato,  Apolog. 
»;/nHt«i ;  Cr.itylus,  §  32).  Indeed,  the  whole  heathen 
tradition  resembles  the  one  before  us  (Cumberland's 
S  itirhtmuttk).  p.  24  ;  Homer,  Od.  xi,  3<>t5  sq. ;  Hcsiod, 
Theog.  18o,  Ojip.  it  IK  144  ;  I'lato.  Hep.  ii,  §  17.  »>H  E.'; 
Dt  Ugg.  iii,  §  805  A. ;  Ovid,  ZhUm.  i,  I'.l ;  I.u- 
can,  iv,  293 ;  Lucian,  I)e  Dei  Syr.,  etc. ;  compare  Gro- 
tius,  De  Ver.  i,  (i);  uiid  the  Greek  translators  of  the 
Bible  make  the  rcsem l/lance  still  n  ore  close  by  intro- 
ducing such  words  as  t)iopa\ot,  yijjtftic.  and  even 
Tmivtc.  to  which  last  Josephus  (/.  c.)  expressly  com- 
pares the  giants  of  Genesis  (Sept.  at  Pro  v.  ii,  18;  Psa. 
xl viii,  2;  1  Sam.  v.  18;  Judith  xvi,  5).  The  fate,  too, 
of  these  damion-chiefs  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
story  (Job  xxvi,  5 ;  Sir.  xvi,  7  ;  Bar.  iii,  26  "28 ;  Wisd. 
xiv,  6;  3  Mace,  it,  4;  1  Pet.  iii,  19).    See  D.kmo*. 

These  legends  may  therefore  l>e  regarded  as  distor- 
tions of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, and  embellished  by  the  fancy  and  imagination 
of  Eastern  nations  (Thomson,  Land  and  Hook,  ii,  39.'» 
sq.).  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in  later  times  is  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  story  of  Asmodseus  in  the  book 
of  Tnbit.  It  is  deeply  instructive  to  observe  how  wide 
and  marked  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  incidental 
allusion  of  the  sacred  narrative  ((ien.  vi.  1),  and  the 
minute  frivolities  or  prurient  follies  which  degrade  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the 
groundless  imaginings  of  the  Kahbinic  interpreters. 
If  there  were  fallen  angels  whose  law  less  desire*  gave 
liirth  to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and  their  in- 
tolerable offspring  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge, 
which  was  the  retribution  on  their  wickedness,  and 
they  have  no  existence  in  the  baptized  and  renovated 
earth.   Sec  Giant. 

Oibbs,  Josiah  W.,  LL.D..  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Yale  College,  was  lx»m  in  Sa- 
lem. Mass.,  April  30,  1T9H.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1809,  and  was  tutor  in  the  College  from  1M3 
till  181;*).  He  then  spent  some  years  at  Andovcr. 
Mass.,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  literature.  While  there  he  puhli-dwd  a  trans- 
lation of  Storr  on  The  Ilutoricnl  Smse  of  the  Xeir  Tes- 
tament (Boston,  1817,  l  .'mo),  and  also  prepared  a  trans- 
lation of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  />nVon,  which  appeared 
in  1824  ;  also  London,  IS'27,  2d  edit.  1832  ;  in  abridged 
form.  Manual  Utlrew  and  English  IjtTicon.  inclini  ng 


Mbtical  Chaldee,  182* ;  2d  edit,  enlarged.  New  Haven, 
1832,  8vo.  In  1824  be  was  called  to  l*e  lecturer  of  sa- 
cred literature  in  the  theological  school  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  1826  a  professorship  in  that  branch  *u 
founded,  to  which  Mr.  Gibbs  was  called.  He  remain- 
ed in  this  post  until  his  death,  Murch  25,  1861,  at  New 
Haven.  Professor  Gibbs  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  periodicals,  especially  on  the  points  of  Biblical  crit- 
icism, archaeology,  and  philological  science.  Many  of 
his  valuable  pupers  appeared  in  newspapers,  often 
anonymously.  Others  were  published  in  the  I  hi  is- 
tian  Xpertutor,  Biblical  Kepository,  Xew  Englandrr.  in<i 
A  meriam  Journal  oj'  Science.  During  his  later  ye»r> 
his  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  comparative  grim- 
mar,  and  in  this  branch,  as  in  even-  other  which  he 
touched,  his  work  w  as  that  of  a  thorough  scholar.  For 
several  years  he  was  one  of  the  publishing  committee 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  Some  of  bis  essays 
were  collected,  with  additions,  under  the  title  Ihilo- 
logical  Studiet,  with  English  Illustrations  (New  Haven, 
l*5<i),  and  Teutonic  Etymology  (New  Haven,  i860).— 
Fisher,  in  A>«  Englandtr,  July,  1*61,  ait.  ii, 

Gib'ea  (Heb.  Giha',  XZZi,  htU;  Sept.  rat3oa  r. 
r.  Toi/i/iX),  a  place  built  or  occupied  in  connection 
with  Macbenah  by  Sheva,  son  of  Caleb's  concubine 
Maachah  (1  Chron.  ii.  49);  hence  probably  the  sstno 
with  GiHKAll  (q.  v.)  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  57). 

Oib'e&h  (Heb.  aib,ih',  nrSJ,  a  hill,  as  the  word 
is  sometimes  rendered;  likewise  the  Sept.,  which  nso- 
ally  has  Va/iad,  but  in  Josh,  xviii  Va)iadx  ;  Joseptios 
ViiflaSh,  Ant.  vi,  4,  6),  the  name  of  three  cities,  all 
doubtless  situated  on  hills.  The  term  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Gescnius  (Thct.  p.  259,  260),  from  a  root, 
"25,  signifying  to  be  round  or  humped  ("compare  the 
Latin  gibbus.  Eng.  gibbous;  the  Arabic  jebel,  a  moan- 
tain,  and  the  German  gipfel).  It  is  employed  in  the 
Heb.  Bible  to  denote  a  "  hill,"  that  Is,  an  eminence  of 
less  considerable  height  and  extent  than  a  "  moun- 
tain," the  term  for  w  hich  is  "H,  har.  For  the  distinc- 
tion !>etwcen  the  two  terms,  see  Psa.  cxlviii,  9;  Pmv. 
viii,  25;  Isa.  ii,  2;  xl,  4,  etc.  In  the  historical  books 
giUah  is  commonly  applied  to  the  luld,  rounded  hills 
of  Central  Palestine,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem  (Stanley,  J\dest.  A  pp.  §  25).  There  is  no 
lack  of  the  corresponding  name  among  the  villages  of 
Central  Palestine.  Several  of  these  are  merely  men- 
tioned as  appellatives : 

(1.)  The  "hill  of  the  foreskins"  (Josh,  v,  3>,  be- 
tween the  Jordan  and  Jericho;  it  derives  its  n«me  from 
the  circumcision  which  took  place  there,  and  the  vi- 
cinity seems  afterwards  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Gn.fi.M.  (q.  v.). 

(2.)  "  1  he  hill"  of  Kirjath  jearim,  a  place  in  which 
the  ark  remained  from  the  time  of  its  return  by  the 
Philistines  till  it"  removal  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  3,  4; 
comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2).    Sec  KtRJ ath-JKaki.w. 

(::.)  The  hill  of  Moreh  ( Judg.  vii,  1).    See  More* 

(4.)  The  hill  of  God— Cibeah  ha-Elohim  (1  Saro.x, 
5);  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of  Saul,  w  hich  is  so 
difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10  and  13  it  is  apparently 
cillwl  "the  hill,"  and  "the  high  place."    See  Ei.o- 

HIM. 

(5.)  The  hill  of  Hachilah  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxvi, 
1).     See  Hai  IIII.A1I. 

(6.)  The  hill  of  Amman  (2  Sam.  ii,  24).    See  Ax- 

MAM. 

(7.)  The  hill  of  Gareb  (Jer.  xxxL  39).  See  Garf*. 
— Smith,  s.  v. 

1.  Gikkaii  of  Bkn.iamix  is  historically  the  me^t 
important  of  the  places  Ifonring  this  name.  It  iscill- 
ed  "Gil'cah  of  Benj.imin"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  15;  2  Saw. 
xxiii.  2t>)  and  "Gibenh  of  Saul"  (1  Sam.  xi.  4  ;  ls»- 
x,  10;  Ao^oc  I'fiortXot',  Josephus,  Bar,  v,  2,  1); 
"  (  iilteah  of  (Jod,"  rendered  hill  of  God  (1  Sam.  x,  5); 
r.nd  GintATii  (Josh,  xviii,  28,  where  it  is  enumerated 
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among  the  last  group  of  the  towns  of  benjamin,  next 
to  Jerusalem).    This  la#t  name  (rrZJ,  which  fre- 
quently appears  elsewhere  in  the  original),  l>eing  the 
rurm  of  Gibkaii  in  the  construct  t&ite,  hit*  been  joined 
by  some  to  the  following  name,  i.  e.  "  Gibeah  of  Kir- 
jath-jearirn"  (Schwarz,  Phys.  £k*cri/>.  of  Palestine,  p. 
132);  but  these  two  cities  are  evidently  counted  sepa- 
rately in  the  text.    Other?  regard  "Gibeah"  here  as 
i  mere  appellative  denoting  some  hill  near  Kirjath- 
jearim  (compare  1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2).    This  cily  is  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (  Ho*,  v,  8 ;  ix.  9 ;  x.  9 ;  1  Sam. 
x,  26 1.    It  was  the  scene  of  the  utrocious  crime  w  hich 
involved  in  its  consequences  almost  the  entire  cxtirpa- 
tion  of  the  trilw  of  benjamin  (Judg.  xix,  12  '.10;  xx, 
1-48).    It  soon  recovered  from  that  eventful  siege  and 
sack.    It  was  the  hirth-place  of  Saul,  and  continued 
to  be  his  residence  after  he  became  king  (1  Sam.  x, 
26;  xi,  4;  xv,  33;  xxiii,  19;  xxvi,  1);  and  it  whs 
doubtless  on  account  of  this  its  intimate  connection 
with  Saul  that  the  Gibeonites  hanged  up  here  his  sev- 
en descendants  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6).    An  erroneous  trans- 
lation of  the  name  has  led  to  the  misapprehension  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  romantic  exploits 
against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv).   See  Gkba.  Like 
Bethel,  it  seems  to  have  l>een  reckoned  anion*  the  an- 
cient sanctuaries  of  Palestine  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  6;  xv,  34  ; 
xxiii,  19;  xxvi,  1;  2  Sum.  xxi,  6  10).    The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Gibeathites  (1  Chron.  xii,  3).  Jose- 
phus  locates  it  twenty  (Ant.  v,  2,  8)  or  thirty  (War, 
v,  2, 1,  r«/ia^<raoi';A»;)  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem.  Je- 
rome speaks  of  Gibeah  as,  in  his  time,  level  with  the 
ground  (Ep.  86,  ail  Eiutock.),  and  since  then  it  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  travellers  till  re- 
cently.   Dr.  Robinson  at  first  identified  it  with  Jrba. 
a  half-ruined  place  about  five  miles  north  l»y  east  of 
Jerusalem  (Researches,  ii,  114);  but  he  afterward*  re- 
tracted this  position  as  being  that  of  Gkba  (lii'JiotAcca 
Sicra,  1H44,  p.  598);  and  he  has  finally  fixed  upon 
TrU  ei-Ful,  alwut  four  miles  north  by  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  (new  ed.  of  Research- 
es^ iii,  286).    Tell  el-Ful  ("  hill  of  the  bean  ")  is  a  high 
knoll,  with  a  curiously  knobbed  and  double  top,  having 
a  large  heap  of  stones  upon  it.    There  seems  to  have 
originally  been  here  a  square  tower,  fifty -six  feet  by 
forty-eight,  built  of  large  unhewn  Hone*,  and  appar- 
ently ancient;  this  has  been  thrown  down,  and  the 
stone*  and  ruhbish.  falling  outside,  have  assumed  the 
form  of  a  large  pyramidal  mound.    No  trace  of  other 
foundations  is  to  be  seen.    The  spot  is  sightly,  and 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  country  in  all 
directions,  especially  towards  the  east.    There  are  no 
other  remains  around  the  hill  itself;  but  a  few  rods 
further  west,  directly  upon  the  great  road  as  it  en- 
ters the  lower  plain  or  valley,  there  are  seen  a  number 
of  ancient  substructions,  consisting  of  Large  unhewn 
atones  in  low  massive  walls.    Probably  the  ancient 
city  extended  down  from  the  hill  on  this  side  and  in- 
cluded this  spot  (Robinson,  in  Researches  and  Bibll>ih. 
Stirruy  at  sup.;  Stanley's  Palestine,  p.  210).    The  an- 
cient road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel  and  Sbcchem 
passes  close  along  its  western  Itasc,  and  Ramah  is  in 
full  view  on  another  hill  two  miles  further  north(/AW- 
book  of  3.  and  P.  p.  32.r>).   The  narrative  of  the  Levite's 
journey  i.-*  thus  made  remarkably  graphic.    He  left 
Bethlehem  in  the  afternoon  to  go  home  to  Mount 
Kphraini.    Two  hours'  travel  (six  miles)  brought  him 
alongside  Jerusalem.    Evening  was  now  approaching. 
His  servant  advised  him  to  lodtre  in  Jehus,  hut  he  de- 
clined to  atop  with  strangers,  and  said  he  would  pas* 
on  to  <»ib«i»h  or  Raman.    The  "sun  went  down  upon 
them  when  they  were  by  Gibeah,"  and  thev  resolved 
to  pa*»  the  night  there  (Jud.:.  xix).    The  site  of  Gib-  j 
eah  was  well  adapted  to  form  the  capital  of  Israel  dur- 
ing the  troublous  times  of  Saul,  when  the  whole  coun- 
try was  overrun  by  the  hostile  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tine*.    It  was  naturally  strong,  it  was  on  the  very  i 
creat  of  the  mountain  range,  and  it  commanded  a  wide 
III.-H  H  H 


view,  so  that  Saul's  watchmen  could  give  timely  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Gibeah  ok  Jidaii,  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
that  tribe  (Josh,  xv,  57,  where  it  is  named  with  Maon 
and  the  southern  Carn.el ;  compare  1  Chron.  ii,  •»«.*), 
which,  under  the  name  of  Gabatha  (l'«/J«3«),  Eusehiua 
and  Jerome  place  twelve  Roman  miles  from  F.lcuther- 
opolis,  and  state  that  the  grave  of  the  prophet  liahak- 
kuk  was  there  to  he  seen  (Onouutsticon,  s.  v.  VaiiaaS, 
Gabaath  ;  although  they  there  confound  it  with  the 
Gilteah  of  Phinehas  in  Kphraini,  and  elsewhere  [s.  v. 
Km.W.  Ceila]  state  that  Habakkuka  tomb  was  shown 
in  Keilah),  or,  more  probably,  one  of  those  bv  a  simi- 
lar name  (1'a/iaa,  I'ti/iaza)  lying  in  the  Daroma  or 
near  Bethlehem  (ib.  s.  v.  I  utiujwv,  Gabathon).  Dr. 
Robinson  (h'ese^n  h-s,  ii,  827)  identifies  it  w  ith  the  vil- 
lage of  Jtbiih,  which  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in 
the  midst  of  wady  el-Mussur,  alwut  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem ;  but  this  is  too  far  from  the  associ- 
ated names  in  Jo>hna,  which  require  a  location  south- 
east of  Hebron  (Keil,  Commrnt.  ad  loc.),  possibly  at 
the  ruins  on  a  mound  with  caves  marked  as  Erfaiyth 

|  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  east  of  tell  Zif.    See  Ji  daii. 

3.  Gibkaii  ok  I'iii.nkuas,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  where 
the  high-priest  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  was  buried  by 

!  his  son  Phinehas  (Josh,  xxiv,  33,  where  the  name  is 
rendered  "hill  of  Phinehas").  Eusebitis  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Pn/jtra,  Gehin)  probably  mention  this 
place  by  the  name  of  Geba  (although  they  incorrectly 
identify  this  with  the  Gebim  of  Isa.  x,  31)  (s.  v.  "  Ge- 
l'im"),  five  Woman  miles  from  Gophna,  on  the  road  to 
Nea|Hilis  (Shoehorn),  which  was  itself  fifteen  Roman 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  appears  also  to 
allude  to  it  (Vaiiaia,  Ant.  v,  1,  20).  Dr.  Kohinson 
(Rcman-he.*.  iii,  80,  note)  finds  it  in  a  nurrow  valley 
called  wady  el- lib,  the  Geeb  of  Maundrell,  lying  just 
midway  on  tin;  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Shechem  ; 
the  indication  of  direction  in  the  Omnnasticvn  agrees 
with  the  position  of  the  village  Jibea  (located  on  that 
wady),  west  of  the  Xablus  road,  half  wav  between 
Bethel  and  Shiloh  (Van  de  Veldc,  Memoir,  p.  31.r»), 
hut  the  distance  still  better  suits  that  of  the  Moslem 
ruined  village  Ji'ia,  wc*t  of  this  (Kobinson,  Research- 
es, Hi,  Append,  p.  125;  Van  de  Vclde,  Map). 

Gib'eath  (Josh,  xviii,  28).    Sec  Gibkaii  1. 

Oib'eathlte  (Hcb.  with  the  article  hapGibathi', 
TVZin ;  Sept.  it  Vafiacirnc,  v.  r.  r<i/?«fir»c.  r»/3u>- 
5nruc),  the  designation  of  a  native  of  Gibeah  (1  Chron. 
xii,  :t) ;  in  this  case,  Shemaah.  or  "  the  Shemaah,"  fa- 
ther of  two  Benjamitcs,  "  Saul's  brethren,"  who  joined 
David.    See  Gibeah  1. 

Oib'eon  (lleb.  Glbon',  'f?ZZ.  A>7/-eity ;  Sept.  Ta- 
fiao>v,  Josephus  Vadavi),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Ilivites,  the  others  l«ing  Bccroth  (omitted  by  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  v,  2,  16),  Chcphirah,  and  Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh,  ix,  17).  See  Canaanitk.  Its  inhabitants 
made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix,  8  15),  and  thus  escaped 
the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (com p.  xi,  19).  See  GuiE- 
onitk.  It  appears,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been  the 
largest  of  the  four—"  a  great  city,  like  one  of  the  royal 
cities"— larger  than  Ai  (x,  2).  Its  men,  ton,  were  all 
practiced  warriors  (Gibf>orim,  n""~SJ).  Gideon  lay 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  25).  and  with 
its  "suburbs"  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi,  171.  of 
whom  it  afterwards  tecame  a  principal  station,  whero 
the  tatmrnacle.  wns  set  up  for  many  years  under  David 
and  Solomon  CI  Chron.  xvi.  30;  xxi.  29;  2  Chron.  i,  3), 
the  ark  being  at  the  same  time  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
i.  4").  For  these  and  other  notices  in  the  historical 
hooks  of  Scripture,  see  below.  From  Jer.  xii,  16,  we 
may  infer  that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Neiitichndnezznr,  Gil  con  again  became  the  seat  of 
ifovernment.  It  produced  prophets  in  the  days  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxviii,  1).  Aft<r  the  captivity  wa 
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the 44  men  of  Gibeon"  returning  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
vii,  25 :  in  the  lint  of  Ezra  the  name  is  altered  to  Gib- 
bar),  and  assisting  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wail 
of  Jerusalem  (iii,  7).  In  the  post-Biblical  time*  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  vie  ton-  by  the  Jews  over  the  Koman 
troo[ia  tinder  Cestius  Gallus,  wliich  offers  in  muny  re- 
spects a  close  parallel  with  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Joseph  us,  War,  ii,  ID.  7 ;  Stanley,  Palest,  p. 
.'1*2).  In  2  Sam.  v,  25  it  would  seem  to  be  called 
(ir.BA  (where  the  error  of  the  original  has  been  follow- 
ed by  all  the  versions),  a*  compared  with  1  Chron.  xiv, 
li>;  but  it  is  to  Ik*  distinguished  from  both  (icba  and 
Gibeah.  It  is  said  (2  Sum.  ii,  13)  that  there  was  r. 
pool  in  Git>eon.  Whether  it  were  of  any  considerable 
extent  does  not  appear  from  this  passage;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  "the  great  waters 
that  are  in  Gilieon"  (Jer.  xli,  12).  There  was  also  a 
great  stone  or  rock  here  (2  Sam.  xx,  8),  and  also  the 
great  high  place  (1  Kings  iii,  -I).  All  this  shows  that 
GiU-on  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  as  its  name  inv 
jwrts. 

Location.  —  None  of  the  scriptural  passages  mark 
the  site  of  Gibeon ;  but  there  are  indications  of  it  in 
Joseph  us  (  War,  ii,  1'.),  1),  w  ho  places  it  40  (.1  tit.  vii,  11, 
7)  or  50  stadia  north-west  from  Jerusalem,  and  in  Je- 
rome (rVp.  ad  Eustoch.),  which  leave  little  doubt 
that  Gibeon  is  to  be  identified  with  the  place  which 
still  liears  the  name  of  El-Jib..  The  name  Gaboon  is 
indeed  mentioned  by  w  riters  of  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, as  existing  at  this  spot,  and  among  the  Arabs  it 
then  already  bore  the  name  of  El-Jib,  under  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Bohaedinn  ( Vita  Saladin,  p.  243).  Af- 
terwards it  was  overlooked  by  roost  travellers  till  the 
last  century,  when  the  attention  of  l'ocockc  was  again 
directed  to  it  (Dttcription  of  the  East,  ii,  41»).  The 
traveller  who  pursues  the  northern  camel-road  from 
Jerusalem,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  Tuleil  el-fiil  (Gib- 
eah) on  that  branch  of  it  which  leads  westward  to 
Jaffa,  finds  himself,  after  crossing  one  or  two  stony 
and  liarren  ridge*,  in  a  district  of  a  more  open  charac- 
ter. The  hills  are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those 
through  which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well- 
defined  mamelons  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of 
tolerable  extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central 
plateau  of  the  country,  the  "land  of  Benjamin  ;"  and 
these  round  hills  are  the  Gi><eahs,  Gelws.  Giheons,  and 
Ramahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  rec- 
ords of  this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient  name  al- 
most intact,  Kl-Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost  of  a 
couple  of  these  tnamelons,  just  at  the  place  w  here  the 
road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branches,  the  one  by  the 
lower  level  of  the  wady  Suleiman,  the  other  by  the 
heights  of  the  Beth-hornns,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and 
Joppa.  The  road  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  base  of  the  hill  of  El-Jib.  The  strata  of 
the  hills  in  this  district  lie  much  more  horizontal 
than  those  further  south.  With  the  hills  of  Gilieon 
this  is  peculiarly  the  ruse,  and  it  imparts  a  remarkable 
precision  to  their  appearance,  especially  when  viewed 
from  a  height  such  as  the  neighboring  eminence  of 
neby  Samwil.  The  houses  stand  very  Irregularly  and 
unevenly,  sometimes  almost  above  one  another.  They 
••■•em  to  I m  chiefly  rooms  in  old  massive  ruins,  which 
have  fallen  down  in  every  direction.  One  large  build- 
in-;  still  remains,  probably  a  former  castle  or  tower  of 
strength.  The  natural  terraces  are' ca tried  round  the 
hill  like  contour  lines;  they  a*e  all  (lotted  thick  with 
olives  and  vines,  and  the  ancient-looking  houses  are 
scattered  over  the  flatf  ish  summit  of  the  mound,  On 
the  east  side  of  the  hill  is  a  copious  spring,  which  is- 
Hues  in  a  cave  excavated  in  the  limestone  nwk,  so  as  to 
form  a  large  reservoir.  In  the  trees  farther  down  are 
the  remains  of  a  |*>ol  or  tank  of  considerable  size, 
probably,  says  Or.  Robinson,  120  feet  by  100,  i.  e.  of 
rather  smaller  dimensions  than  the  lower  pool  at  He- 
bron. This  is  doubtless  the  44  pool  of  Gibeon,"  at 
whicti  Aimer  and  Joab  met  together  with  the  troops  of 


Ishltosheth  nnd  David,  and  where  that  sharp  conrli.-t 
took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Asahel,  and 
led,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  treacherous  murder  of  Ab- 
ner  himself.  Here  or  at  the  spring  were  the  '*  great 
waters  (or  the  many  waters,  O??)  °'  Gilieon" 

(both  here  and  in  1  Kings  iii,  4,  Josephus  substitute* 
Hebron  for  Gibeon,  Ant.  x,  9,5;  viii,2,l),  at  which  Jo- 
hanan,  the  son  of  Kareah,  found  the  traitor  Isbm.iel 
(Jer.  xli,  12).  Round  this  water  also,  according  to  the 
notice  of  Josephus  (tiri  rivt  wnyy  rtjc  voAtwc.  o<-r  a;w 
ihv.  Ant.  vt  1, 17),  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorite*  were 
encam|>ed  when  Joshua  burst  upon  them  from  GilgaL 
The  "wilderness  of  Gibeon"  (iSaro.ii.  24)— the  Mid- 
bar,  t.  e.  rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds — must  have 
been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  suburb  of  cultivated  fields, 
and  towards  the  neighboring  swells,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Jedireh  and  Bir  Xeballah.  Such  is  the  situ- 
ation of  Gibeon,  fulfilling  in  position  every  require- 
ment of  the  notices  of  the  Bible,  Josephus,  Eusehius, 
and  Jerome.  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  by  the  main 
road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  6}  miles;  but  there  is  a 
more  direct  road  reducing  it  to  5  miles  (Robinson,  Ret. 
ii,  137,  138 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  315 ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  546 ;  Porter,  Handb.for  Syria,  p. 
225). 

Scriptural  Incidents.— Several  of  these  are  of  such 
deep  interest  as  to  call  for  a  detailed  notice. 

(1.)  The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  nx  in 
connection  with  the  artifice  by  which  its  inhabitants 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and  w  ith 
the  memorable  battle  w  hich  ultimately  resulted  there- 
from. (See  Kitto's  Duily  Hi 'bit  lUutt.  ad  loc.)  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  place  hi  Scripture,  and  the 
battle  is  considered  "one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
historv  of  the  world"  by  Stanley,  whose  graphic  de- 
scription (Jttrith  C'W.  A."i,2G6sq.)  we  condense,  slight- 
ly modified  and  illustrated. 

The  kings  of  Palestine,  each  in  his  little  fastness, 
were  roused  by  the  tidings  that  the  approaches  to  their 
territory  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  in  the  passes  leading 
from  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Those  who 
occupied  the  south  felt  that  the  crisis  was  yet  more 
imminent  than  w  hen  they  heard  of  the  capitulation  of 
Gibeon.  Jebus  or  Jerusalem,  even  in  those  ancient 
times,  was  recognised  as  their  centre.  Its  chief  took 
the  lead  of  the  hostile  confederacy.  The  point  of  at- 
tack, however,  was  not  the  invading  army,  but  the 
traitors  at  home.  Gibeon,  the  recreant  city,  was  be- 
sieged. The  continuance  or  the  raising  of  the  siege 
became  the  turning  question  of  the  war.  The  sum- 
mons of  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  was  as  urgent  as 
words  can  descrit»c,  and  gives  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  movement  (Josh,  x,  6).  Not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost.  On  the  former  occasion  of  Joshua's  visit  to 
Gibeon  (Josh,  ix,  16, 17),  it  had  been  a  three-days'  jour- 
ney from  Gilgal,  as  according  to  the  slow  pace  of  ea>t- 
ern  armies  and  caravans  it  might  well  lie.  But  now, 
I iv  a  forced  march,  "Joshua  came  unto  them  suddenly, 
and  went  up  from  Gilgul  all  night."  When  the  sun 
rose  Ixdiind  him,  he  was  already  in  the  open  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Gilieon.  where  the  kings  were 
cnramiied  (according  to  Josephus.  Ant.  v,  1,  17)  by  a 
spring  in  the  neighborhood.  The  towering  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Gibeon  lay,  rose  before  them  on  the  west 
The  l>e*ieged  and  the  besiegers  alike  were  taken  by 
surprise  (in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Joshua,  the  war- 
cry  is  given.  "God  is  mighty  in  battle, "  ch.  xx,  xxi). 

As  often  before  and  after,  so  now  "not  a  man  could 
stand  before''  the  awe  and  panic  of  the  sudden  sound 
of  that  terrible  shout.  The  Canaanites  fled  down  the 
western  pass,  and  "the  I.ord  discomfited  them  Itefire 
Israel,  nnd  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  at  (tilf 
eon.  and  chased  them  along  the  way  that  gortJt  up  to 
Beth-horon."  This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  flight 
It  is  a  long,  rocky  ascent,  sinking  and  risinp  more  than 
once  before  the  summit  is  pained.  From  the  summit, 
wluch  is  crowned  by  the  village  of  Upper  Bcth-horoa, 
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Map  of  the  mne  of  Joshua'*  great  Battle  at  Glbcon  and  Beth-horon. 


a  wide  view  opens  over  the  volley  of  Ajalon,  which 
runs  in  from  the  plain  uf  Sharon. 

"And  it  came  Co  pas*,  as  they  fled  before  Israel, 
and  were  in  the  going  down  to  Beth-horon,  that  the 
Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them 
unto  Azekah."  This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  flight. 
The  fugitives  had  outstripped  the  pursuers;  they  had 
crossed  the  high  ridge  of  Beth-horon  the  Upper;  they 
were  in  full  flight  to  Beth-horon  the  Nether.  It  is  a 
rough,  rocky  road,  sometimes  over  the  upturned  edges 
of  the  limestone  strata,  sometimes  over  sheets  of 
smooth  rock,  sometimes  over  loose  rectangular  stones, 
sometimes  over  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  It  was  as  they 
fled  down  this  slippery  descent  that  a  fearful  tempest, 
"thunder,  lightning,  and  a  deluge  of  hail"  (Joscphus, 
Ant.  v.  1,  17).  broke  over  the  disordered  ranks;  and 
"they  were  more  which  died  of  the  hailstones  than 
they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword." 

Then  follows  the  poetic  version  of  the  story,  taken 
from  the  ancient  legendary  "  Ikwk  of  .lasher."  On 
the  summit  of  the  |>ass,  where  is  now  the  hamlet  of  the 
Upper  Ueth-horon.  looking  far  down  the  deep  descent 
of  the  western  valleys,  with  the  green  vale  of  Ajalon  ( 
stretched  out  in  the  distance,  and  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  beyond,  stood,  as  b  intimated, 
the  Israelitish  chief.  Below  him  was  rushing  down, 
in  wild  confusion,  the  Amoritish  ho«t.  Around  him 
Mere  "all  his  people  of  war,  ami  all  his  mighty  men 
of  valor."  Behind  him  were  the  hills  which  hid  th« 
now  rescued  Gilieon  from  his  si„'ht.  But  the  sun  stood 
high  a!«»ve  those  hills,  in  the  midst  of  heaven"  (it 
was  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  or  nt  most  midday),  for 
the  day  had  now  far  advanced  since  he  had  emerged 
from  his  night-march  through  the  passes  of  Al ;  and 
in  his  front,  over  the  western  vale  of  Ajalon,  may  have 
been  the  faint  crescent  of  the  waning  moon,  visilde 
above  the  hail-storm  driving  up  from  the  sea  in  the 
black  distance.  Was  the  enemy  to  escape  in  safety, 
or  was  the  speed  with  which  Joshua  had  "  come  quick- 
ly, and  saved  and  helped"  hi"  defenceless  allies,  to  be 
rewarded,  liefore  the  close  of  tint  day,  by  a  signal  vic- 
tor}-? It  is  doubtlc«s  so  standing  on  that  lofty  emi- 
nence, with  outstretched  hand  and  spear,  that  the  hero 
appears  in  the  ancient  record:  "Then  might  Joshua 
[be  heard  to]  «penk  to  Jehovah  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's 
giving  [upj  the  Amorite  liefore  the  sons  of  Israel,  when 
he  said  in  the  eyeB  of  Israel : 

1  Sun.  In  Gtheon  Hand  ; 
And,  numi),  in  Ajul  .n'-  vsle  " 

tSo  the  sun  stood  still,  and  moon  stayed  until  a  people  j 
should  take  venireanee  [upon]  its  enemies.    [Is]  not 
this  written  on  [thej  Book  of  the  Upright? 


*  So  the  nun  stayed  In  the  mid't  of  the  heavens, 
And  hasted  nut  to  go  [down]  as  a  whole  day  ; 

And  [there]  was  not  like  that  day  (another]  before  It  or 
after  U. 

For  Jehovah'*  hearkening  to  a  man'*  voice. 
For  Jehovah  [it  »«.-  that]  fought  for  Israel,' 

So  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  to  the 
camp  ut  Gilgal"  (Josh,  x,  12  la).    See  Joshua. 

(2.)  We  next  hear  of  (iiheon  at  the  encounter  be- 
tween the  men  of  David  and  of  Ishbo.-heth,  under  their 
respective  leaders  Joab  and  Aimer  (2  Sam.  ii,  1*2-17). 
The  meeting  has  all  the  air  of  having  been  premedita- 
ted by  twth  parties,  unless  we  suppose  that  Joab  had 
heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Benjamites  to  revisit  from 
the  distant  Mahanaim  their  native  villages,  and  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  try  his  strength  with  Abncr. 
See  Abxer.  The  place  where  the  struggle  began  re- 
ceived a  name  from  the  circumstance,  and  seems  to 
have  been  long  afterwards  known  as  the  "field  of  the 
strong  men."    See  Uklkatii-hazzcisim. 

(3.)  We  again  meet  with  Gi»>eon  in  connection  with 
Joab;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  revolting 
death  of  A  mas  a  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  xx,  6-10).  Joab 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  reltellioiis  Shclw,  the  son  of  Bich- 
ri,  and  his  Wing  so  far  out  of  the  direct  north  road  as 
Gibeon  may  lie  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  he  waa 
making  a  search  for  this  Benjamite  among  the  towns 
of  his  tribe.  'I  he  two  rivals  met  at  "the  j;reat  stone 
which  is  in  Gilieon" — some  old  landmark  now  no  lon- 
ger recognisable,  at  least  not  recognised  —  and  then 
Joab  repeated  the  treachery  by  which  he  had  murder- 
ed  Abner,  but  with  circumstances  of  a  still  more  re- 
volting character.    See  Amaha. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribution  for  this  crown- 
ing act  of  perfidy  should  have  overtaken  Joab  close  to 
the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  been  committed.  For  it 
was  to  the  taliemacle  at  Gilieon  (1  Kings  ii,  28,  29 ; 
comp.  1  (hron.  xvi.  3!>)  that  Joab  fled  for  sanctuary 
when  his  death  was  pronounced  by  Solomon,  and  it 
was  while  clinging  to  the  horns  of  the  brazen  altar 
there  that  he  received  his  death-blow  from  Renaiah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  (1  Kings  ii,  28,  30,  34).    See  Joab. 

(4.)  Familiar  as  these  events  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Gilieon  are  to  us.  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  different  circumstance — the  fact  that 
thetaliernaele  of  the  congregation  and  the  brazen  altar 
of  burnt-offering  were  for  some  time  located  on  the 
"  high  place"  attached  to  or  near  the  town.  We  arc 
not  informed  whether  this  "high  place"  had  any  fame 
for  sanctity  liefore  the  talicrnaclo  came  there ;  but  if 
not,  it  would  probably  have  been  erected  elsewhere. 
We  only  hear  of  it  in  connection  with  the  taliernacle; 
nor  is  there  any  indication  of  its  situation  in  regard  to 
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the  town.  Stanley  has  suggested  (Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  I 
'212)  that  it  was  the  remarkadle  hill  of  neliy  SamwM, 
the  most  prominent  and  individual  eminence  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  to  which  the  special  appella- 
tion of  "the  great  high-place"  (1  Kings  iii,  4;  H"CSn 
r&"nan)  would  perfectly  apply.  Certainly,  if  "great" 
is  to  lie  under„tood  as  referring  to  height  or  size,  there 
in  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the  distinc- 
tion. But  the  word  has  not  always  that  meaning,  and 
may  equally  imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  g. 
superior  sanctity  to  the  numerous  other  high  places — 
Bethel,  Rai.iuh/.Mizpeh,  Gibeah—  which  surrounded  it 
on  every  side.  The  main  objection  to  this  identiticu- 
tion  is  the  distance  of  neby  Sauiwil  from  Gibeon — 
more  than  a  mil* — and  the  absence  of  any  closer  con- 
nection therewith  than  with  any  other  of  the  ncighlior- 
ing  places.  The  most  natural  position  for  the  high 
place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount  immediately  south 
of  El-Jib — -o  close  as  to  be  all  but  a  part  of  the  town, 
and  yet  quite  separate  and  distinct.  The  teatimouy 
of  Epiphanius,  by  which  Stanley  supports  his  conjec- 
ture, viz.  that  the  "  Mount  of  Gabaon"  was  the  high- 
est round  Jerusalem  (Adv.  lltrrtten,  i,  394),  should  l>e 
received  with  caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone, 
and  belonging  to  an  age  which,  though  early,  was 
marked  by  ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable 
conclusions. 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the  "  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation" — the  sacred  tent  which  had 
accompanied  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  whole 
of  their  wandering*—  had  l»een  transferred  from  its  last 
station  at  Nob.  The  exact  date  of  the  transfer  is  left 
in  uncertainty.  It  was  either  before  or  at  the  time 
when  David  brought  up  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
the  new  tent  which  be  had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount 
Zion,  that  the  original  tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time 
atGibeon.  The  expression  in  2Chron.i,5,  "The  brazen 
altar  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,"  at  first 
sight  ap{x>ars  to  refer  to  David.  But  the  text  of  the 
passage  is  disputed,  and  the  authorities  ate  divided  be- 
tween Br.  "  he  put,"  and  Br,  "  was  there."  Wheth- 
er king  David  transferred  the  tabernacle  to  Gibeon  or 
not,  ho  certainly  appointed  the  staff  of  priests  to  offer 
the  daily  sacrifices  there  on  the  brazen  altar  of  Moses, 
and  to  fulfil  the  other  requirements  of  the  law  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  40),  with  no  less  a  |ierson  at  their  head  than  Zadok 
the  priest  (ver.  39),  assisted  by  the  famous  musicians 
Heman  and  Jeduthun  (ver.  41). 

One  of  the  earliest  act*  of  Solomon's  reign— it  must 
have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the  execution  of 
•loab  was  still  fresh — was  to  vi«lt  Gibeon.  The  cere- 
monial was  truly  magnificent:  he  went  up  with  all  the 
con  irregation,  the  great  officers  of  the  state—  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  find  thousands,  the  judge*,  the  gov- 
ernors, and  the  chief  of  the  fatherf — and  the  sacrifice 
consisted  of  a  thousand  burnt-offerings  (1  King"  iii.  4). 
This  glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  great- 
est prosperity— the  smoke  of  the  thousand  animals  ris- 
ing from  the  venerable  altar  on  the  commanding  height 
of  "the  great  high  place" — the  clang  of  " trumpets, 
and  cymbals,  and  musicnl  instruments  of  God"  (1 
Chron'.  xvi.  42)  res<  unding  through  the  valleys  far 
and  near—  i*  virtually  the  last  we  have  of  it.  In  a 
few  years  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  completed, 
and  then  the  tabernacle  was  once  more  taken  down 
and  removed.  Again  "all  the  men  of  Israel  assem- 
bled themselves"  to  king  Solomon,  with  the  "elders 
of  Israel,"  and  the  priests  and  the  Invites  brouuht 
up  both  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  and  "nil  the  holy 
vessels  that  were  in  the  tabernnolc"  (1  Kings  viii,  3; 
Joseph.  .4  nt.  viii,  4, 1),  and  placed  the  venerable  relics 
in  their  new  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  plunder 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction  of 
the  name  of  Gibeon  in  1  Chron.  ix,  35,  which  seems  so 
abrupt,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preceding 
verses  of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they  appear  to  do,  a 


list  of  the  staff  attached  to  the  "tabernacle  of  the 
congregation"  which  was  erected  there;  or  if  these 
|)ersons  should  prove  to  t>e  the  attendants  on  the  '*  new 
tent"  which  David  had  pitched  for  the  ark  on  its  ar- 
rival in  the  city  of  David,  the  transition  to  the  place 
where  the  old  tent  was  still  standing  is  both  natural 
and  easy. 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  believe,  with 
Thomson  (Land  and  the  Book,  ii,*547),  that  the  pres- 
ent wady  Suleiman,  1.  e.  "Solomon's  valley."  which 
commences  on  the  west  side  of  Gilwon,  and  leads  down 
to  the  ITain  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name  from  this  visit. 
But  the  modern  names  of  places  in  Palestine  often 
spring  from  very  modern  |>ersons  or  circumstance*, 
and,  without  confirmation  or  investigation,  this  cannot 
be  received  with  certainty. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Gib'eonite  (Heb.  Giboni',  ;  Sept  Taiiam- 

I'trnc),  the  designation  of  the  people  of  the  Canaaniti»h 
city  Gtuicox  (q.  v.),  and  pcihaps  also  of  the  thiee 
cities  ashociated  with  Gibeon  (Josh,  ix,  17)— Hivites; 
•  who,  on  the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which  they 
Inid  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  landmen,  hewers  of  wool  and 
'  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the 
house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh,  ix,  23,  27). 
The  compact,  although  the  punishment  of  fraud,  was 
faithfully  observed  on  both  sides  (see  Benzel,  SynVigm. 
diwrlt.  iii,  122  sq.).    Saul,  however,  a |  pears  to  have 
broken  this  covenant,  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  or  pa- 
triotism to  have  killed  some,  and  devised  a  general 
massacre  of  the  rest  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1,  2,  5).    This*  was 
expiated  many  years  after  by  David,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  priestly  oracle,  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul's 
descendants  to  the  Giheonitt  s,  who  hung  them  or  cru- 
cified them  "before  Jehovah"— as  a  kind  of  sacrifice 
-in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6. 9\    At  this  time, 
or,  at  any  rate,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  Gilteonites  were  so  identified  with  Israel 
1  that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  insert  a  note  explain- 
ing their  origin  and  their  non-Israelite  extraction  « xxi, 
'.').    The  actual  name  "Gibeonites"  appears  only  in 
thin  passage  of  2  Sam.    There  is  not  the  »ligl»iot 
evidence  tor  the  allegation  which  has  been  sometimes 
made  against  David,  that  he  purposely  contrived  «>r 
greedily  fell  in  with  this  device,  in  order  to  weaken 
,  I  lie  bouse  of  Saul  and  place  it  under  a  darker  stigma. 
;  On  the  contrary,  David's  conduct  throughout  to  tbst 
I  house  was  in  the  highest  degree  generous  and  noble; 
l  and  at  the  very  time  when  this  fresh  public  calamity 
i  befell  it,  he  took  occasion  to  have  the  hones  of  iSaul 
|  and  Jonathan,  along  with  the  bones  of  the  seven  now 
publicly  hanged,  gathered  together  and  honorably 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kinh.    See  Davii>.  From 
this  time  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gibeonites  as  a 
distinct  people;  but  most  writers  suppose  they  were 
included  among  the  Nethiuim,  who  were  appointed 
for  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  ix,  2).  Those 
of  the  Canaauitcs  who  were  afterwards  subdued  and 
j  had  their  lives  spared  were  probably  added  to  the 
;  Gibeonites.    We  see  in  Ezra  viii,  20;  ii,  58;  I  Kings 
■  ix,  2b,  21,  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes  of 
Judab  gave  many  such  to  the  Lord;  these  Nethinim 
|  being  carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  Le- 
vi te*.  many  of  them  relumed  with  Ezra.  Zerubbabri, 
and  Nchcraiah,  and  continued,  as  before,  in  the  service 
of  the  Temple,  under  the  priests  and  Lcvites.  t^See 
De  l'laten,  Ue  religion*  Gibeonitarunt,  Boat.  1703 ;  Fecht, 
id.  ib.  17.11.)    See  Nktiiimm. 

Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  (1)  Ismaiaii.  one 
of  the  Bcnjamites  who  joined  David  in  his  difficulties 
I  I  Chron.  xii,  4);  (2)  Mkuatiaii,  one  of  those  who 
!  assisted  Nchemiah  in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  iii,  7);  (3)  Hanamah,  tho  son  of  Aziir, 
a  false  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed  Jeremiah, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxviii,  1,  10,  13, 
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Gib'lite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  in  the  sing.  hag-Gibli', 
"»ba5n,  Josh,  xiii,  5;  Sept.  I'a^Ai  [v.  r.  1'aXnt?]  <t*v 
Xtortufi,  Vulg.  merely  cunjinia;  plural,  hug-t; iblim' , 
C-53?n,  1  Kings  v,  18;  .Sept.  Alex,  ot  I't/iXio.,  other 
MSS.  omit;  Vulg.  (Jibtii,  A.  V.  " stone-aqua  rers"),  a 
people  whose  land  is  couplet!  with  "all  Lebanon,"  as 
together  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  northern  side,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  portion* 
of  the  Promised  Land  remaining  to  l>e  conquered  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  xiii,  5).  The  ancient  versions  give  no 
help,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion 
is  to  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gkhal  (q.  v.),  which 
was  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  I^banon,  and  from  which  the  name  is  a  regular  de- 
rivative (see  G^senius,  Thezaur.  p.  258  b).  The  whole 
passage  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the 
limits  of  the  country  designed  for  the  Israelites  ex- 
ceeded those  which  they  actually  occupied.  The  peo- 
ple in  question,  who  plainly  Mongcd  to  the  Phoenician 
territory,  are  understood  to  have  l»een  the  people  of 
liybltu,  a  city  of  the  Phoenicians  between  Tripoli  and 
Berytu*.  The  inhabitants  of  Gebal  are  mentioned  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  The  Giblites  are 
again  named  (in  the  Heb.)  in  1  Kings  v,  18  as  assist- 
ing Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  builders  to  pre- 
pare the  trees  and  the  stones  for  building  the  Temple. 
That  they  were  clever  artificers  is  evident  from  this 
passage ;  and  in  connection  with  the  shipping  and  mer- 
chandise of  Tyre,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  mentions  "the 
ancients  of  Gehal''  as  furnishing  calkers,  or  perhaps 
generally  ship-carpenters  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  The  Gib- 
lites are  not  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  Israel :  if  they  did  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  these,  it  must  have  licen  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good;  for  Byblus  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Syrian  Tamniuz  or  Adonis,  a  worship  which  certainly 
found  its  way,  among  other  corruptions,  into  the  later 
idolatries  of  the  Jewish  people  (Rxek.  viii,  14),  but 
whether  directly  from  Byblus,  or  from  other  ptrts  of 
Phoenicia,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  See 

PlICKMCIA. 

Gibson,  Edmund,  D.D.,  bishop  of  London,  wai 
born  at  Bampton  in  1GG9,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  languages  of  North  Britain  and  of  British 
antiquities.  At  twenty-two  he  prepared  an  edition  of 
The  S<ixtm  ChronicU,  with  Latin  translation  and  In- 
dexes (Oxford,  1«:»2,  4to).  In  KI'.M  he  l>ecamc  M.A., 
and  soon  after  was  ordained,  and  made  fellow  of  his 
colle  :c.  In  1«95  he  published  an  English  translation 
of  Camden's  Drilannui  (2  vols.  fol.).  In  1G96  he  was 
appoinC-d  librarian  at  Umlieth  by  Tenison,  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury;  and  in  K.97  he  was  appointed  morn- 
ing preacher  at  Lambeth  church.  In  the  same  vear 
he  published  Vita  Thmar  liolleii,  together  with  //i*r»- 
rii  /HWixhfcm  Budiituvr,  l>ot!>  prefixed  to  the  Cutn- 
lyi  L  'ibn.rum  Munntcrijttontm,  in  A  nylii  el  //ibtmia, 
in  unum  oMecti  (2  vols.  fol.).  In  1<V.»K  he  published 
Reliquiae Spdafttmiana,  together  with  the  life  of  the 
author  (fol._).  He  was  now  made  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  archbishop,  through  whose  means  he  obtained, 
about  the  same  time,  the  lectureship  of  St.Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  and  in  17iX)  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Stisted,  in  Essex,  a  rectory  still  the  scat  of  learn- 
ing. In  170:}  he  was  made  rector  of  Lambeth,  and 
residentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Chichester.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  -Mary, 
and  in  1710  he  wa9  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey.  While  he  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  Ten- 
ison he  engaged  in  the  controversy  between  the  two 
hou.es  of  Convocation.  See  AiTEKnt  nv.  Gibson 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  upper  house,  and  published 
ten  pamphlets  on  the  subject  in  three  years,  to  which 
he  added  another  in  1707.  And  to  the  interest  he  took 
in  this  controversy  we  m«v  trace  the  origin  of  his  great 
work,  Coda  Jurii  Ecctetitutici  AngHcnni,  or  the  .SUtt-  ! 


«/«*,  Constitution,  C>tn>m*,  ffwon'c*,  and  A  rticlcs  of  th* 
Church  of  Knyltind,  etc.  (1713,  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Ox- 
ford in  1761).  In  1715  he  succeeded  Wake  as  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  1723  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
London.  He  subsequently  became  chief  adviser  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  ecclesiastical  a  (lairs,  and  wil- 
fully disap|>ointed  his  former  Whig  friends  by  his  in- 
tolerant support  of  the  Test  Act,  and  of  the  severe 
measures  adopted  against  the  Quakers.  His  better 
qualities  appeared  in  his  opposition  to  the  demoraliz- 
ing masquerades  of  the  time,  by  w  hich  he  lost  the 
vor  of  George  II.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  ho 
made  a  collection  of  the  best  treatises  that  were  writ- 
ten against  Popery  during  the  reign  of  James  II,  and 
published  them  with  a  preface  iu  1788  (SJ  vols,  fol.); 
recently  republished  under  the  title  of  A  f'rttervatve 
against  I'ojnrjf,  etc.,  edited  by  Dr.  Cunimiug  (London, 
1W4K-9,  18  vols.  8vu) ;  there  is  also  a  Sup/>lrm>ut  (Loud. 
184V,  8  vols.  8vo).  He  died  at  Bath  iu  1748.— Hook, 
tied.  Biog.  v,  314 ;  Darling,  Cyd»p.  Biilu>gr<iithkat  i, 
1250. 

Gibson,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  at  Bally  men  a,  Ireland. 
Oct.  I,  1793.  His  parents  migrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1797,  and  his  father,  the  Kev.  William  Gil- 
son,  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Piesbyteriuii 
Church  at  Rycgute,  Vt.  lie  received  bis  tlu-ologicul 
training  at  the  Reformed  1  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
'  181*.  On  Sept.  C,  1819,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  church  ut  Beaver  Dam,  where  he  la- 
l»ored  with  great  success  for  twelve  years.  Iu  1831 
he  l>ecame  pastor  of  the  Second  Ueformed  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupied  that  po- 
sition till  his  death.  In  this  new  and  extensive  lield 
he  lalmred  with  great  diligence,  and  his  influence  grew 
rapidly.  He  l>ore  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
which  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  Church  in  18:*:, 
and  published  three  pamphlet*  vindicating  the  course 
of  the  Synod.  In  ls:K»  he  showed  symptoms  of  de- 
clining health.  All  efforts  to  arrest  his  disease  were 
unavailing,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  Dec 
22,  1837.  We  have  from  him  only  the  three  pamph- 
lets alwve  meniioned.— Sprague,  Annais^livf.  Presb.  >, 
ix,  71. 

Gibson,  Tobias,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Liberty  County,  S.  C,  Nov.  10,  1771,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  1792,  sod  died  at  Natch- 
ez. Miss.,  April  5,  1804.  He  traveled  and  preached 
!n  the  most  important  appointments  of  the  Carolina* 
until  the  year  1MK1,  and  then  went  to  Natchez  as  a 
missionary.  The  whole  (.ouisiana  purchase  was  then 
almost  a  wilderness.  After  penetrating  the  forest  for 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  Cumberland  River.  Mr.  Gib- 
son took  a  canoe,  and  alone  navigated  that  stre  on  to 
the  Ohio,  and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  in  a  l>oat. 
He  made  four  trips  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
Cumberland  while  missionary  at  Natchez,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  Methodism  in  that  vast  and  now  so 
important  region.  His  fellow-laborers  in  Carolina  tes- 
tify that  "he  did  for  many  years  preach,  profess,  pos- 
sess, and  practise  Christian  "perfection  ;  and  that  tho*e 
who  were  acquainted  with  him  must  he  impressed  with 
his  depth  of  piety  ;"  and  "that  infidelity  itself  would 
stagger  l>efore  the  life  of  «o  holy,  loving,  and  devoted 
a  man  of  God." — Minvte.t  of  C'mf'ereneri,  i,  12.">. 

Gibson,  William,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  near  Kimekbracken,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  in  1753.  He  studied  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Ireland  in 
1781.  In  the  political  ferment  of  Ireland  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  he  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
on  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  he  fled  to  America,  where 
he  arrived  in  1797.  Finding  a  numlwr  of  his  own 
people  there,  he  formed  a  congregation;  and  the  In- 
formed Presbytery  c.f  North  America  was  constituted 
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io  1798.  In  1799  he  l-ecame  pastor  nt  Ryegate,  Vt, 
and  remained  there  till  1*17,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Canonsburg,  Pa.  In  1830  his  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  charge.  His  latter  vears  were  spent 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  Oct.  15,  1838.— Wilson, 
Prejb.  Hut.  Almanac,  1*62,  p.  274;  Sprague,  Annab 
(Kef.  Preab.X  ix.  «• 

Glchtel,  Johajcn  Gkoro,  a  German  mystic,  was 
born  at  Ratisbon  in  1638.  He  studied  theology  and 
law  at  the  University  of  Strasburg.  and  waa  after- 
ward*  distinguished  us  a  lawyer.  He  t>ecaine  a  fol- 
lower of  Jacob  Bohme,  and  prepared  for  publication 
the  tirst  edition  of  his  work*  (Amsterdam,  lt*2).  He 
finally  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation  of  his  theo- 
sophic  and  ascetic  views.  Gichtel  considered  hia  own 
announcement*  of  divine  commands  as  superior  to  the 
Scriptures  in  authority.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  dan- 
gerous visionary,  struck  off  the  list  of  Urristers.  and 
linally  exiled.  He  retired  in  1667  to  Holland,  where 
he  died  poor  in  1710.  His  opinious  have  found  occa- 
sional adherents  to  this  day  at  Amsterdam.  Leyden, 
and  even  in  Germany.  They  were  called  dicliteliuns, 
or  Brothers  of  the*  Angels  (h.ngrbbruder),  and  lie- 
lieved  themselves  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
on  account  of  their  celibacy,  peculiar  mode  of  life,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  Gichtcl  was  pro- 
fessor Alandt  de  Kaadt,  who,  however,  subsequently 
fell  out  with  him,  when  a  merchant,  by  the  name  of 
L'cU-rfelil,  became  intimate  with  Gichtcl.  Bands  of 
adherents  were  found  in  licrlin,  Halle,  Magdeburg, 
Altona,  where  CilUsing  (died  172*)  was  at  their  head, 
and  other  places,  and  partly  maintained  themselves  to 
the  19th  century.  Gichtel's  /Mlers  were  published  by 
Gottfried  Arnold  (1701,  2  vols.;  1708,  3  vols.);  and 
Anally  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  under  the 
style  Pructurht  TktotojJtie  (I.eyden,  1722,  6  vols.).  See 
Reitibcck,6iVA/<-f*  Ubensltmf  und  Lrhren  (tlerl.  1732); 
Harless,  liuklel'i  Lef»rt  u.  Irrlhianer,  in  Emng.  Kirch.- 
Zeit.  1*31,  No.  77 ;  Hoefer.  Souc.  Biotj.  Uintrale,  xx, 
45-1 ;  Herzog,  Rral-F.ncykl p.  v,  115. 

Giddal'ti  (Heb.'n/.  mTh?l,  whom  /  [Jehovah] 
hart  trunk  great;  Sept.  Vtft'oWait  and  Vu  Vulg. 
CttUMthi  and  (leMihi),  the  ninth  named  of  the  four- 
teen musical  sons  of  Heman,  and  head  of  the  twenty- 
second  course  of  Levitieal  musicians  in  the  tabernacle 
under  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4,  29).  B.C.  1<»13.  The 
office  of  these  brothers  was  to  sound  the  horn  in  the 
I^vitical  orchestra  (verse  5,  7).  Kttrst  (who  reduces 
the  sons  of  Heinan  to  fit*)  suggests  (//tb.  /sr.  s.  v.) 
that  the  appended  "  names  probably  formed  together 

(nijrTrva  -«p*n  t*V"3  nr  -p-s^'-n  t^u,  ihitrr 

dealt  out  fame  ami  rictorioH*  help ;  I  hare  tjiolrn  orailt* 
in /uinau)  an  old  prophetic  snj-ing  with  which  an  ora- 
cle hegan.  whose  words  were  applied  to  the  five  [as 
soubriquets]:  the  tone  itself  [as  a  name  it  would  reg- 
ularly be  Viddalti']  pointing  to  this  explanation." 
See  II  KM  AN. 

Gid'del  (Heb.  Giddtl',  !a"15.  perhaps  giant;  Sept. 
ritti)\,  VactqX,  IWi/X),  the  name  of  two  men  whose 
descendants  or  relatives  (Hene.f.'ittdel)  returned  from 
the  captivity  with  Zerubbabcl ;  perhaps  Gibeonites  (q. 
v.). 

1.  One  of  the  Nethinim  (Ezra  ii,  17  ;  Nth.  vii.  49  >. 
B.C.  ante  536. 

2.  One  of  "  Solomon's  servants,"  i.  e.  perhaps  of 
the  Canaanitish  tril>es  enslaved  bv  Solomon  ( Kzra  ii. 
56;  Neh.  vii,  58;  compare  1  Kings  ix,  21).  B.C.  ante 
5:iC.    See  Solomon. 

Giddings,  Rockwoot.*,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Plymouth,  N.  II.,  Aug.  *,  1*12,  graduated  Bt 
Waterville  College  in  1833.  and  then  went  to  Virginia, 
where  ho  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was 
about  settling  as  n  physiriun  in  Missouri  when  he  felt 
called  to  preach  the  Gn«pel.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards ordained,  and  in  1835  became  pastor  of  the  Bap- 


tist church  in  Shelby ville,  Ky.,  where  hb  ministra- 
tions were  very  successful.  In  1838  be  was  appaiuu-d 
president  of  the  Baptist  College  of  Georgetow  n,  tlwo 
in  a  most  destitute  condition.  He  accepted  the  i 
nation,  ami  in  less  than  eight  months  secured 
than  eighty  thousand  dollars  towards  an  endowment 
But  the  severe  labor  he  imposed  on  himself  under- 
mined bis  health,  and  he  died  Oct.  29, 1839.—  Sprague, 
AnnaU,  vi,  818. 

Gid'edu  (Heb.  6'idW,  V?na,  tree^/efler,  i.  e.  war- 
rior,  comp.  Isa,  x,  83;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Ttctwi'X  »Ma- 
nassitc,  youngest  son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrite?,  aa 
undistinguished  family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town 
proltably  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan  (Judg.  vi, 
!  He  was  the  lifth  recorded  judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many 
I  reasons  the  greatest  of  them  all,  l>eing  the  first  of  them 
.  whose  history  is  circumstantially  narrated  (Judg.  vi  - 
viii).    B.C.  1362  1322. 

1.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown  up  and 
had  sons  (Judg.  vi,  11 ;  viii,  20),  and  from  the  apostro- 
phe of  the  angel  (vi,  12)  we  may  conclude  that  be  h»d 
already  distinguished  himself  in  war  acainst  the  rov- 
ing l»nds  of  nomadic  robbers  who  had  oppressed  Is- 
rael for  seven  years,  and  whose  counties*  multitude? 
(compared  to  locusts  from  their  terrible  devastations, 
vi,  6)  annually  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  Canaan, 
except  such  as  could  be  concealed  in  mountain-ftst- 
nesses  (vi,  2).    The  Midianites,  in  conjunction  with 
the  A  nub-kites  and  other  nomadic  tribes,  invaded  the 
country  every  year,  at  the  season  of  produce,  in  great 
numbers,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  rioting  iu  tb* 
country  after  the  manner  which  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
practise  at  this  day.    It  was  probably  during  this  dis- 
astrous period  that  the  emigration  of  F.limelech  took 
place  (Ruth  i.  1,  2  ;  Jahn's  Hebr.  Comm.  §  xxi).  Soros 
'  have  identified  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon 
(fat'rao/xa  viaviaKov  fioofy,  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  6)  with 
the  prophet  mentioned  in  vi,  8,  which  will  remind  tb* 
reader  of  the  legends  aliout  Malachi  in  Origrn  and 
other  commentators.    Paulus  (Eseg.  Conserr.  ii,  190 
«q.)  endeavors  t©  give  the  narrative  a  subjective  col- 
oring, but  rationalism  is  of  little  value  in  accounts  like 
this.    When  the  angel  appeared,  Gideon  was  thresh- 
,  ing  wheat  with  a  flail  (Sept.  ttcoirrt)  in  the  wine-press, 
:  to  conceal  it  from  the  predatory  tyrants.    Such  was 
the  position  and  such  the  employment  in  which  he  was 
1  found  by  the  angel  of  the  I^ord,  who  appeared  to  him 
and  said,  "  Jehovah  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of 
J  valor."    It  was  a  startling  address,  and  one  that 
!  seemed  rather  like  a  bitter  irony,  when  viewed  in  con- 
'  nection  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  than  the 
words  of  soberness  and  trnth.    Therefore  Gideon  re- 
plied. "Oh!  my  Lord,  if  Jehovah  be  with  us,  why 
then  is  all  this  befallen  us?  and  where  l*  all  the  mir- 
acles which  our  futhers  told  us  of,  saying,  Did  not  Je- 
hovah bring  us  up  from  Egypt?    But  now  Jehovah 
hath  forsaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of 
the  Midianites."    The  desjionding  tone  of  the  reply 
was  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances,  and  what  fol- 
lowed was  designed  to  reassure  his  mind,  and  brace 
him  with  energy  and  fortitude  for  the  occasion.  Je- 
hovah, it  is  said— for.  instead  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
a*  formerly,  it  is  now  Jehovah  himself — "Jebovah 
looked  upon  him,  and  said,  Go  in  this  thy  might,  aod 
thou  shall  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  Midian- 
ites;  have  not  I  sent  thee?"    Gideon  still  expressed 
his  fear  of  the  result,  mentioning  his  own  comparative 
insignificance,  and  that  of  his  father's  family,  but  w« 
ugain  met  with  a  word  of  encouragement,  "Surely  I 
will  1k>  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the  Midianites 
as  one  man."    Gideon's  heart  now  began  to  take 
courage ;  but  to  make  him  sure  that  It  really  ws*  * 
divine  messenger  he  was  dealing  with,  and  that  the 
commission  he  had  received  waa  from  the  I«ord,  he  re- 
quested a  sign  from  heaven ;  and  it  was  given  him  in 
connection  with  an  offering,  which  he  was  allowed  •* 
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present,  of  a  kid  and  name  unleavened  cakes.  These 
the  angel  touched  with  the  tip  of  his  staff,  and  a  fins 
presently  rose  out  of  the  rock  and  consumed  them. 
Immediately  the  angel  himself  disappeared,  though 
not  till  he  had  by  a  word  of  |>eacc  quieted  the  mind  of 
Gideon,  which  had  become  agitated  by  the  thought  of 
having  wen  the  face  of  the  I^ord  (cotup.  Exod.  xxt  19; 
Judg.  xiii,  22). 

The  family  of  Joash  had  fallen  into  the  prevalent 
Idolatry  of  the  times,  which  was  characterized  by 
backsliding  from  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah ;  and  it 
was  the  first  task  of  Gideon  as  a  reformer  to  rebuke 
this  irreligion,  and  his  first  sphere  was  at  home.  In 
a  dream  the  same  night  he  was  ordered  to  throw  down 
the  altar  of  Baal  and  cut  down  the  Asherah  (A.  Vers, 
•'grove")  upon  it  [see  Asiikkah],  which  his  father 
had  caused,  or  at  least  suffered,  to  be  erected  on  the 
family  grounds;  and  with  the  wood  of  this  he  was  to 
offer  in  sacrifice  his  father's  "second  bullock  of  seven 
years  old,"  an  expression  in  which  some  see  an  allu- 
sion to  the  seven  years  of  servitude  (vi,  26,  1 ).  Per- 
haps that  particular  bullock  is  specified  because  it  had 
been  reserved  by  his  father  to  sacrifice  to  Baal  (Ko- 
senmilller,  A'chol.  ad  loc),  for  Joash  seems  to  have 
l»een  a  priest  of  that  worship.  Bertheau  can  hardly 
he  right  in  supposing  that  (iideon  was  to  offer  two 
bullocks  (Rickt.  p.  115).  At  any  rate,  the  minute  touch 
la  valuable  as  an  indication  of  truth  in  the  story  (sec 
Ewald,  Gttck.  ii,  498.  and  note).  Gideon,  assisted  by 
ten  faithful  servants,  obeyed  the  vision.  He  deemed 
it  prudent,  however,  to  do  this  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  The  same  night,  apparently,  he  built  on 
the  spot  desecrated  by  the  idolatrous  shrine  the  altar 
Jehovah-shalom  (q.  v.),  which  existed  when  the  book 
of  Judges  was  written  (vi,  24).  As  soon  as  the  act 
was  discovered,  and  the  perpetrator  suspected  and 
identified,  which  was  immediately  on  the  following 
morning,  he  ran  the  risk  of  taing  stoned ;  but  Joash 
appeased  the  popular  indignation  by  using  the  com- 
mon argument  that  Baal  was  capable  of  defending  his 
own  majesty  (compare  1  Kings  xviii,  27).  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  to  Gideon  the  surname  of  Jrrubltaal 
(3??^,  "Let  Baal  plead,"  vi,  32;  Sept.  'U,x>iiaa\\ 
a  standing  instance  of  national  irony,  expressive  of 
Baal's  Impotence.  Winer  thinks  that  this  irony  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  was  a  surname  of 

the  Phoenician  Hercules  (comp.  Movers,  Phunit.  i.  4.14). 
We  have  similar  cases  of  contempt  in  the  names  Sy- 
char,  Baal-zebul,  etc.  (I.ightfoot,  /7«r.  Ihb.  ltd  Matt. 
xii,  24).  In  consequence  of  this  name,  some  have 
identified  Gideon  with  a  certain  priest,  Jerombtthu 
("l<po/i$aA«^),  mentioned  in  Eusehhis  (/V<rp.  Eccmg. 
i,  10)  as  having  given  much  accurate  information  to 
Sanchouiatho  the  Bcrytian  (Bochart,  PhdUy,  p.  776; 
Huetius,  Dtm.  Aran?,  p.  84,  etc.\  but  this  opinion  can- 
not !h»  maintained  (Ewald,  Gttrh.  ii,  404).  We  also 
find  the  name  in  the  form  Jtrubb-thelh  (2  Sam.  xi,  21); 
probably  indicative  of  contempt  for  the  heathen  deity 
(comp.  Eshbaal,  1  Chron.  viii,  33,  with  IshUisheth,  2 
Sam.  ii  sq.).  The  mind  of  Joash,  at  all  events,  was 
confirmed  by  this  hold  act  of  his  son,  and  he  seems  re- 
solved to  leave  the  solution  of  the  controversy  to  di- 
vine Providence. 

2.  Gideon  soon  found  occasion  to  act  npon  his  high 
commission.  The  allied  invaders  were  encamped  in  the 
Kreat  plain  of  Jezrcel  or  Esdraelon,  when,  "clothed" 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi,  34  :  comp.  1  Chron.  xii, 
18;  Luke  xxiv,  49).  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  thus  gath- 
ered round  him  a  daily  increasing  host,  the  summons 
to  arms  which  it  implied  having  been  transmitted 
through  the  northern  tril«cs  by  special  messengers. 
Being  joined  by  "Zebulun,  Xaphtali.  and  even  the  re- 
luctant Asher"  (which  tribes  were  chiefly  endangered 
by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly  also  by  some  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  who  would  suffer  from  these  pred- 
atory "  sons  of  the  East"  no  less  than  the  Israelites 


themselves,  he  encamped  on  one  of  the  neighboring 
slopes,  from  which  be  overlooked  the  plains  covered 
by  the  tents  of  Mid  Lin.  Mount  Gilcad,  indeed,  is 
named  in  the  movement  of  (iideon  against  Midian,  but 
probably  only  as  the  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  his 
army  (Judg.  vii,  3).  For  the  sake  of  socurity.  he  might 
lie  obliged  to  assemble  the  people  on  the  mountainous 
lands  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Stanley  {  Sinai  and  Pal- 
tttine,  p.  342),  after  Le  Clerc,  without  any  authority 
from  MSS.,  would  substitute  (iilboa  for  Gilead  in  the 
passage  referred  to.  This  is  otherwise  objectionable, 
as  one  does  not  sec  how  thousands  from  Asher,  Naph- 
tali, about  and  beyond  Esdraelon,  could  have  been 
able  to  meet  on  Giliioa,  with  the  Midianitish  host  lying 
between.  Ewald  is  perhaps  right  in  regarding  the 
name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry  and  general  designation  of 
the  Manassite*.    (See,  too,  Gcscnius,  Thts.  p.  n.) 

The  inquietude  connected  with  great  enterprises  is 
more  sensibly  felt  some  days  before  than  at  the  mo- 
ment of  action ;  and  hence  the  two  miraculous  signs 
which,  on  the  two  nights  preceding  the  march,  were 
required  and  given  as  tokens  of  victory.  The  first 
night  a  fleece  was  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  an  o|»en 
threshing-floor,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  quite  wet, 
while  the  soil  was  dry  all  around.  The  next  night 
the  wonder  was  reversed,,  the  soil  being  wet  und  the 
fleece  ]«rfectly  dry.  Strengthened  by  this  double 
sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a  strange  figu- 
rative meaning,  Oetch.  ii,  500),  Gideon  advanced  to 
the  brook  Harod,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Sec  Ha- 
fton.  He  was  here  at  the  head  of  32,000  men;  but, 
lest  so  large  a  host  should  assume  the  glory  of  the 
coming  deliverance,  which  of  right  belonged  to  God 
only,  two  operations,  remarkable  both  in  motive  and 
procedure,  reduced  this  large  host  to  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  First,  by  divine  direction,  the  usual  procla- 
mation (Dcut.  xx,  H ;  comp.  1  Mace,  iii,  5G)  was  made 
that  all  the  faint-hearted  might  withdraw ;  and  no 
fewer  than  22,000  availed  thoinselvcs  of  the  indul- 
gence. The  remaining  10,000  were  still  declared  t<»o 
numerous :  they  wen?  therefore  all  taken  down  to  the 
brook,  when  only  those  who  lapped  the  water  from 
their  hands,  like  active  men  in  haste,  were  reserved 
for  the  enterprise,  while  all  those  who  lay  down  leis- 
urely to  drink  were  excluded.  The  former  numbered 
no  more  than  300,  and  these  were  the  ap|Hiinted  van- 
quishers of  the  huge  host  which  covered  the  great 
plain.  It  was  but  a  slight  circumstance  which  mark- 
ed the  difference  between  thorn  and  the  others,  but 
still  it  indicated  a  specific  quality  ;  they  were  the  per- 
sons that  took  the  more  expeditious  method  of  quench- 
ing their  thirst,  and  thereby  gave  proof  of  a  nimble- 
ness  and  alacrity  which  Iwsjioke  a  fitness  for  executing 
quick  movements  in  attacking  or  pursuing  an  enemy. 
This  affords  a  perfectly  sufhYicnt  and  natural  explana- 
tion, and  there  is  no  need  for  resorting,  as  many  do, 
to  peculiar  usages  in  the  Fust,  and  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  manners  of  people  in  rural  and  high- 
land districts  can  need  to  I*  told  how  common  it  is  for 
them,  when  wishing  to  get  a  hasty  refreshment  at  a 
running  stream,  to  lift  the  wntT  to  their  mouths  in  the 
palm  of  their  hand,  instead  of  leisurely  bending  down, 
or  laving  themselves  along  to  get  a  fuller  draught. 
Josephus,  however,  explains  these  men  to  have  been 
the  mo#f  cowanlfy  in  the  army  (.4n/.  v,  6,  3). 

Finally,  lieing  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously 
overheard  (what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  Bath-Ko' < 
(compare  1  Sam.  xiv,  0, 10;  Lightfoot,  /for.  Hrbr.  ml 
.Waft,  iii,  14),  in  the  relation  of  a  significant  dream. 
Gideon  framed  his  plans,  which  were  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  strike  a  panic  into  the  huge  and  undisciplined 
nomad  host  (Judg.  viii,  15-18).  We  know  from  his- 
tory that  large  and  irregular  Oriental  armies  are  es- 
pecially liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  uncontrollable 
terror;  and  when  the  stillness  ami  darkness  of  the 
night  were  suddenly  disturbed  in  three  different  direc- 
tions by  the  flash  of  torches  and  by  the  reverberating 
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echoes  which  the  trumpets  and  the  shouting  woke  vili,  10,  that  120,000  Mid  Unites  had  already  fallen ;  but 
among  the  hills,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  com-  '  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  may  merely  be  intended  that 
plete  rout  into  which  the  enemy  were  thrown.  It  '  such  was  the  original  number  of  the  routed  boot.  Dur- 
must  be  rememlvered,  too,  that  the  sound  of  300  trum-  ing  his  triumphal  return  Gideon  took  signal  and  ap- 
peta  would  make  them  suppose  that  a  corresponding  ■  propriate  vengeance  on  Uie  coward  and  apostate  towns 
number  of  companies  were  attacking  them.  It  is  curi-  '  of  Succoth  and  Peniel.  The  memory  of  this  splendid 
ous  to  find  "  lamps  and  pitchers"  in  use  for  a  similar  !  deliverance  took  deep  root  in  the  national  traditions  (I 
purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the  streets  of  Cairo.  The  |  Sam.  xii,  11 ;  I'sa.  lxxxiii,  11 ;  L«*.  ix,  4;  x,  26 ;  Heb. 
Zabit  or  Aghu  of  the  police  carries  with  him  at  night   xi.  -"2). 

"  a  torch  which  burns  soon  after  it  is  lighted,  without  3.  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40  year*,  and  we 
a  name,  excepting  when  it  is  waved  through  the  air,  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  well-earned 
when  it  suddenly  blazes  forth  :  it  therefore  answers  the  honors,  and  surrounded  by  the  dignity  of  a 
same  purpose  as  our  dark  lantern.  The  burning  *wl  u  household  (viii,  29  31).  It  is  not  improbable  that,  like 
svmelimr*  eoncealed  in  a  $mall  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of  his  popularity  to  his 
with  something  else,  when  not  required  to  give  light"  princely  appearance  (Judg.  viii,  lrt).  In  this  ftage  of 
(lame's  Mod.  Eg.  i,  ch.  iv).  For  specimens  of  similar  his  life  occur  alike  his  most  noble  and  hfc»  mo*t  ques- 
stratagems,  see  Livy,  xxii,  16 ;  Polvwnus,  Struttg.  ii,   tionablo  act*.    Gideon  magnanimously  rejected,  on 


37;  Frontinus,  ii,  4;  Sallust,  Jug.  9!>:  Niebuhr,  /fete, 
de  fArabie,  p.  804;  Journal  At.  1*41,  it,  516.  The 
custom  of  dividing  an  army  into  three  seems  to  have 
been  common  (1  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  Gen.  xiv,  15),  and  Gid- 
eon's war-crv  is  not  unlike  that  adopted  by  Cyrus 

Ho  adds  his 


theocratic  principles,  the  proffer  of  hereditary  royalty 
which  the  rulers  in  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude  made 
him.  He  would  only  accept  the  golden  car-ring*  (q. 
v.)  which  the  victors  had  taken  from  the  far*  of  their 
slaughtered  foes,  and  with  these  he  made  an  ephod, 

>*>-  But 


(Xenoph.  f  'yr.  iii,  28).  Ho  adds  his  own  name  to  the  j  and  put  it  in  his  city  Ophrah  (Judg.  viii.  22-  27). 
war-cry,  as  suited  both  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  fob  ,  whether  Gideon  intended  it  as  a  commemorative  tro- 
lowcrs  and  strike  terror  in  the  enemy.  His  str.iMgem  j  phy,  or  had  a  I/evitical  priest  in  his  house,  as  Mieab 
was  eminently  successful,  and  the  Midianites,  break-  j  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  the  Danites  at  Lul«h,  it  is  dif- 
ing  into  their  wild  peculiar  cries,  fled  headlong  44  down  ficult  to  determine  (Judg.  xvii,  5  13;  xviii,  15-S1). 
the  descent  to  the  Jordan,"  to  the  "  house  of  the  Aca-  The  probability  is  that  the  worship  rendered  there  hs< 
cia"  (Beth-shitta),  and-the  "meadow  of  the  dance"  in  honor  of  Jehovah.  It  became,  however,  a  snare  to 
(Ahel-mehnlah).  but  were  intercepted  by  the  Ephraim-  the  Hebrews  in  the  vicinity,  who  thus,  having  an  epb<id 
ites  (to  whom  notice  had  been  sent,  Judtf.  vii,  24)  at   and  worship  in  their  own  country,  would  not  so  read- 


thc  fords  of  Beth-barah,  where,  after  a  tecoml  fight, 
the  princes  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  (  "  the  Raven"  and  '*  the 
Wolf")  were  detected  and  slain — the  former  at  a  rock, 
and  the  latter  concealed  in  a  winepress.  t/>  which  their 
names  were  afterwards  given.  The  Ephraimites  took 
thijir  heads  over  to  Gideon,  which  amounted  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  leadership;  but  still  the  always 
haughty  and  jealous  Ephraimites  were  greatly  annoy- 


ily  go  over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  conse- 
quently fell  into  idolatry  by  worshipping  the  gods  of 
the  Phoenicians  (Judg.  viii,  33).  Gesenius  and  others 
(Tk>t.  p.  l:?n:  HertheBU,  p.  133  sq.)  follow  the  IVt-hito 
in  making  the  word  ephod  here  mean  an  idol,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  gold  (1700  shekel-) 
and  other  rich  material  appropriated  to  it.  But  it  b 
'  simpler  to  understand  it  as  a  significant  symbol  of  an 


ed  that'  they  ha/1  not  in  the  first  instance  la»en  sum-  I  unauthorized  worship.  (See  Crit.  Socr.  Thtt.  i,  425.) 
moned  to  the  lield ;  and  serious  consequences  might '  See  Ertion. 

have  followed  but  for  ths  tact  of  Gideon  in  speaking  '  The  evil  consequences  of  this  false  step  in  relig- 
in  a  lowly  spirit  of  his  own  doings  in  comparison  with  ion  were  realized  iu  the  miserable  sequel  of  Gideon* 
theirs  Gideon's  "  soft  answer,"  which  pacified  the  family.  After  bis  death  his  numerous  sons  were 
Ephr  iimite  warriors,  became  a  proverb  (Judg.  viii,  1-  destroyed  by  Abimtlech,  their  brother,  who  after- 
3).  Meanwhile  the  "  higher  sheiks,  Zebah  and  Zal-  wards  reigned  at  Shechem  (Judges  viii,  35;  ix,  b\ 
munna.  had  already  escaped."  and  Gideon  resolved  to  '  (See  Evans,  Script.  M«g.  ii,  55;  Kitto,  Daily  HiUe 
pursue  them  into  eastern  Manasseh,  and  burst  upon  j  Ututtrntion*.  ad  Inc.:  Stanley.  JrtriA  Church,  i,  374; 
them  among  the  tents  of  their  Bedouin  countrymen.  Ihmcan,  Gideon,  Son  of  Joath,  London,  1860).  See 
On  that  side  the  river,  however,  his  victory  was  not ,  Awmki.kch. 

believed  or  understood,  and  the  people  still  trembled  ;  Qided'ni  (Heb.  Gidoni',  "isi*  or  ,,:;rnj,  another 
at  the  very  name  of  the  Midianites.  Hence  he  could  fom|  of  GlDFON  .  Sept  rattwvi),  the  father  of  AM- 
obtain  no  succor  from  the  places  which  he  passed,  and  ^  wh|ch  UUpr  was  ft  proniincnt  man  of  the  tribe  of 
town  after  town  refused  to  supply  even  victuals  to  his  |u.njj|min  at  the  Exnde  (Sumb.  ^  u  ;j  22  ;  vii,  60, 
fatigued  and  hungry,  but  still  stout-hearted  troop.  He 
denounced  vengeance  upon  them,  but  iwtponed  its  | 
execution  nntil  his  retnni.    Continuing  his  pursuit  of  • 


the  Midianites  southward,  he  learned  that  they  had 
encamped  with  the  remnant  of  their  army  in  fancied 
security  at  Karkor,  just  without  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine :  he  therefore  resolved  to  surprise  them  by  a  rapid 
detour  through  the  edge  of  the  nomadic  region  of  the 
Hauran,  a  measure  which  he  accomplished  so  succesF- 
fully  th  it,  falling  suddenly  upon  them  from  the  east 
by  nisjht,  he  utterly  routed  them,  and  Vy  sunrise  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Jordan.  In  this  his  third  victory  he 
avenged  on  the  Midianitish  emirs  the  massacre  of  his 
kingly  brethren  whom  they  had  slain  at  Talior.  In 
those  days  enptive*  of  distinction  taken  in  war  were 
almost  invariably  slain.  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  had 
m  id*  up  their  minds  to  this  fate;  and  yet  it  was  Gid- 
eon's humane  intention  to  spare  them  till  he  learned 


65;  x,  24).  B.C.  1657. 
Gidgad.  See  Hok-Haoiqdad. 
Gi'dom  (Heb.  Cidom',  E2H»,  n  filling;  Sept.  IV 
cdr  v.  r.  \'aknac),  a  place  east  of  Gihcab,  toward*  the 
wilderness  (of  Hcthcl),  where  the  rented  Benjamites 
turned  to  escape  to  the  rock  Itimmon  (Judg.  xx,  -15); 
hence  probably  in  the  plain  lying  north-east  of  Mich- 
mush,  and  perhaps  so  called  from  lieing  a  clearing  in 
the  woods  that  anciently  cov.-red  this  tract  (2  Kings 
ii,  24 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  25).    Sec  Mf.m  kaii. 

Gier-eagle  [i.  e.  vulture-eagle]  (EH*,  rackm'. 
I^ev.  xi.  18,  and  [with  H  paragogic]  racha'mah,  PtXfi^, 
Peut.  xiv.  17,  prob.  so  called  from  its  tendemets  to  its 
young;  Sept.  kvkvoc  and  jronf i<pmc,Vnlg. porphyrio), 
probaldy  a  smaller  species  of  vulture,  the  Ynlhirptrc' 
nnptervt  of  Siam  (8ochart,/fMTos.  Hi,  56).    It  is  about 


that  thev  had  put  to  death  his  own  brothers  under  the  the  size  of  a  raven,  has  an  almost  triangular  bald  and 
same  circumstances  ;  upon  which,  as  the  avenger  of  '<  wrinkled  head,  a  strong  pointed  beak,  black  at  the  tip, 
their  blood,  he  slew  the  captives  with  his  own  hand,  large  eyes  and  ears,  the  latter  entirely  on  the  outside, 
In  these  three  battles  only  15,0(10  out  of  120,000  Mid-  and  long  feet.  The  male  is  white,  with  black  winK*; 
iunitis  escajied  alive.    It  is  indeed  stated  in  Judf.  the  female  bos  a  brown  body.    It  Uvea  entirely  upon 
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carrion.  It  la  called  in  Arabic  zoology  raeham,  the  ex- 
act equivalent  of  the  Heh.  name  (Freytag  s  Selecta  ex 
Hist.  /laltiri,  Paris,  1819,  p.  87),  and  ia  found  in  Arabia 
and  Syria  (Burekhardt,  ii,  681, 801 ;  Russela  Aleppo,  ii, 
195),  anil  likewise  in  Egypt,  the  streets  of  Cairo  being 
infested  with  this  disgusting  but  useful  bird  (Hasscl- 
quist,  Trav.  p.  195).    See  Eaole.    As  to  the  identity 


FfrjpiUn  Vulture  {Percnopteni*  Seophrm}. 

of  the  bird  in  question,  Gesner  bad  already  figured  (Dt 
Aquita  quern  Percn»pterum  vocant,  p.  191')  the  Barbary 
varietv,  and  pointed  out  the  racham  of  Scripture  as  the 
identical  species;  but  Bruce  first  clearly  established 
the  fact  of  its  agreement  with  the  Egyptian  variety, 
popularly  called  "  Pharaoh's  chicken.'*  The  racha- 
tna  of  the  former  writer  is  apparently  the  Ak-liubha 
("  white  father")  of  the  Turks,  and  forms  one  of  a 
sm  ill  group  of  vulturida*,  sub-generic  dly  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  Percnopt  rm  and  Xeophnm,  differ- 
ing from  the  other  vultures  in  the  bill  being  longer, 
straight,  more  attenuated,  and  then  uncin:ited,  and  in 
the  Itack  of  the  head  and  neck  being  furnished  with 
longish,  narrow,  sub-erectile  feathers,  but,  like  true  vul- 
tures, having  the  pouch  on  the  breast  exposed,  and  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  throat  bans  and  livid.  The  great 
wing-coverts  are  partly,  and  the  quill-feathers  entire- 
ly of  a  black  and  blackish  ash-color;  those  of  the 
bead,  nape,  sm  iller  wing-coverts,  l>ody,  and  tail,  in  gen- 
eral white,  with  tinges  of  huff  and  rufous ;  the  legs  are 
flesh-color,  and  rather  Ion  r ;  and  the  toes  are  armed 
with  sharp  claws.  The  female*  are  brownish.  In 
■ire  the  species  is  little  bulkier  than  a  raven,  but  it 
sttnds  huh  on  the  legs.  Always  soiled  with  blood 
and  garbage,  offensive  to  the  eye  and  nose,  it  yet  is 
protected  in  Erypt  both  by  law  and  public  opinion,  for 
the  services  it  rentiers  in  clearing  the  soil  of  dead  car- 
casses putrefying  in  the  sun,  and  the  cultivated  fields 
of  innumerable  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  Pious 
Moslems  at  Cairo  and  other  places  bestow  a  daily  por- 
tion of  food  upon  them,  and  upon  their  associates  the 
kites,  who  are  seen  hovering  conjointly  in  great  num- 
bers about  the  city.  The  racham  extends  to  Pales- 
tine in  the  summer  season,  but  becomes  scarce  towards 
the  north,  where  it  is  not  specially  protected ;  and  it 
accompanies  caravans,  feasting  on  their  leavings  and 
on  dead  camels,  etc.  Mr.  Tristram  says  it  breeds  in 
great  numliers  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  (/io»,  i,  2.1). 
Naturalists  have  referred  this  vulture  to  the  nrforvoV- 
rtpoc  °r  oowriXapyoi  of  Aristotle  (//int.  An.  ix,  22,  2, 
ed.  Schncid.).  The  species  indicated  in  the  Scriptures 
ia  now  generally  admitted  to  I*  the  white  carrion 
vulture  of  Egypt,  Percnoptenu  XcofJtron  A!gfptiimu, 
which  differs  but  slightly  from  the  alravc  description. 
With  respect  to  the  original  imposition  of  the  name 
Jtacknm,  as  connected  with  any  unusual  affection  for 
its  young,  there  is  no  modern  ornithologist  who  as- 
signs such  a  quality  to  percnopteri  more  than  to  other 
birds,  although  it  is  likely  that  as  the  pelican  empties 
its  bag  of  fish,  so  this  bird  may  void  the  crop  to  feed 


her  brood.  For  the  Arabian  fables  of  the  bird  racham, 
see  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  iii,  66.  The  Prrcnoptenu  is  some- 
what singularly  classed,  both  in  Lev.  und  Dcut.,  along 
with  aquatic  birds ;  and  it  may  I*  questioned  whether 
any  animal  will  eat  it,  since,  it  the  parallel  case  of  Vul- 
tur  aura,  the  turkey-buzzard  or  carrion-crow  of  Amer- 
ica, and  even  the  ants,  have  been  found  abstaining  from 
its  carcass,  and  leaving  it  to  dry  up  in  the  sun,  though 
swarming  around  and  greedy  of  every  other  anim  il 
substance.  See  VuLTl'ltE.  '  The  ltr.v.  G.  E.  Post, 
M.D.,  of  Tripoli,  Syria,  suggests  (Am.  ed.  of  Smith's 
l>ictionary  of  the  HMe,  a.  v.)  that  the  racham  of 
Moses  may  rather  be  a  kind  of  pelican  {Ptlecana  omu 
cratalus),  found  in  great  numliers  in  Egypt  and  ftboal 
lake  Huleh,  and  which  he  says  is  likewise  called  by 
the  Arabs  racham ;  but  this  needs  continuation.  Set 
Pelican. 

Gieseler,  Johans  Karl  Lcdwio,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  Church  historians,  <\aa  born  at  Pe- 
tershagen,  near  Minden,  March  3,  1798.  His  father 
and  grandfather,  from  both  of  whom  he  received  in- 
struction in  childhood,  were  Lutheran  ministers,  some- 
what of  the  Pietistic  school.  In  18<»3  he  went  to  study 
at  the  Latin  school  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle, 
and  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  masters.  In  1818 
he  entered  the  " liberating"  army  as  a  volunteer;  at 
the  peace  in  1815  ho  returned  to  hia  mastership ;  in 
1817  he  became  co-rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Min- 
den;  in  1818  rector  of  that  in  Cleves;  and  in  1819 
professor  ordinarius  of  theology  in  the  newly-founded 
University  of  Bonn.  For  this  rapid  success  he  was 
indcltted  to  his  HUtoritch.kritischer  Vermch  filter  dU 
Enttlthung  und  d.'e  fruhctcn  Schicktale  der  trhrif/HchtH 
Erangclim  (Historico-c  itical  E**ay  on  the  Origin  and 
earliest  History  of  the  written  Gospels).  In  1824  he 
began  the  publication  of  his  Ishrbach  d^r  Kirch  nge- 
tchichie  (Text-lniok  of  Church  History),  a  further  ac- 
count of  which  is  given  below;  and  his  studies  were 
thenceforward  almost  wholly  devoted  to  this  science. 
In  1831  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
university  repeatedly  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
pro-rector,  and  he  was  almost  uninterruptedly  a  mem. 
bit  of  one  or  more  of  the  academical  hoards.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Gottingen  Orphan 
House,  of  which  he  was  curator,  and  which  he  visited 
almost  daily.  He  also  gave  much  time  and  labor  to 
a  masonic  lodge  of  which  he  was  a  memlwr.  In  these 
various  offices  his  high  administrative  talent  found  full 
play.  He  died  July  8,  1854.  His  Church  llUtory  is 
the  chief  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  The 
4th  ed.  of  vol.  i  appeared  in  1844  and  1845 ;  the  4th  ed. 
of  vol.  ii,  carrying  the  history  down  to  A.I).  1109,  ap- 
peared in  1846  49;  vol.  iii,  reaching  to  1648,  app  -ared 
in  two  parts  in  1840  and  1853.  The  ivth  vol.  (1618- 
1814),  the  vth  (1814  to  the  present  time),  and  the 
vith,  containing  Ditpwrigetchichte  (History  of  Doc- 
trines), were  issued  posthumously,  1x55  1857.  The 
history,  as  a  whole,  is,  beyond  question,  the  most 
learned,  faithful,  and  impartial  comptmiium  of  Church 
History  that  has  ever  appeared.  Its  most  marked 
features  are  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  periods 
of  history;  the  close,  compact  narrative  in  the  text; 
and,  most  of  all,  the  abundant  source  a  of  information 
given  in  the  notes.  In  this  last  particular  no  other 
work  resembles  it ;  it  does  not  merely  irive  references, 
but  on  all  difficult  or  controverted  points  the  quotations 
Imaring  on  the  subject  are  given  at  length,  thus  ena- 
bling the  reader  who  has  not  at  command  the  treasures 
of  a  vast  library,  to  consult,  in  no  slight  degree,  the 
original  sources  for  himsolf.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Gieseler  moves  through  the  field  of  Church  History 
"with  critical  acumen  and  cold  intellect"  (Schaff), 
and  not,  like  Xeander,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  devo- 
tion. The  rationalism  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  ed- 
ucated leaves  its  traces,  if  not  in  his  pages,  at  least 
between  the  lines.    But  his  biographer, 
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deniea  that  he  ever 

sense  of  the  term,  and  affirms  that  from  the  beginning  ju  corresponding  Chald.  TOn*?,  i 
to  the  end  of  his  career  he  held  fast  the  fundamental  bounty  (Dan  ii  6  48-  v  *17)"- 

Christian  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.    A    „ « —  '_  ',_ 

translation  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Church 
Ifutory,  by  Cunningham  (PhiUdol.  1836,  3  vols.  8vo), 
was  made  from  the  earlier  editions,  and  has  been  su- 
perseded liy  a  new  one  from  the  fourth  edition  by  Da- 
vidson (Edinb.  1848  66),  of  which  five  volumes  have 
appeared.  A  letter  edition  still  is  the  American  one, 
edited  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  which  four  volumes  have 
appeared  (X.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  8vo).  Of  bis 
other  works,  we  mention  those  on  the  disturbances  in 
the  Dutrh  Reformed  Church  between  1833  and  1839 
(L'nruhen  in  d*r  nied.-rcf.  Kirehr,  etc.,  II ami).  1840)  ; 
on  the  Lohnin  (q.  v.)  prophecy  (l/ehtr  d.  L*hnins<he 
Was.tagnng,  Gotting.  1*40  ;  and  Die  Uhninsche  W*U- 
tagung  alt  ein  Grduht  de*  A  its  rrm  I/uytbruck  nachge- 
vienen,  Elberfeld,  1849);  on  the  difficulty  between  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prussian  government 
(Ueber  die  hula.  Angtlegenheit,  Leipz.  1838).  He  was 
also  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  Studien  und 
KrUiken,  one  of  the  best  theological  journals  of  Ger- 
many.—  Redcpenning,  in  vol.  v  of  the  Church  Hittory, 


in  the  ordinary  '  16, 17),  or  as  a  bribe  (Prov.  xv,  27 ;  Ecclee.  vi,  7) ;  with 

matUnoh',  e.  g.  a  royal 
and  the  tsynonymons 
rFH,  mattath',  e.  g.  a  reward  (as  rendered  in  1  Kings 
xiii,  7)  or  /re  (Prov.  xxv,  14),  or  simple  conferment 
(Ecclc*.  iii,  18;  v,  19)  or  contribution  (Ezek.  xlvi.  a, 
11).  From  the  same  root  likewise  the  Xtthinim  (sc. 
given,  i.  e.  consecrated,  Xumb.  viii,  19). 

2.  From  the  root  Xrj,  nata',  to  raise,  in  the  "  Pkr 
sense  of  aiding,  sc.  by  a  gift,  come  rxb"2,  mn*rth',  pe- 
cuniary turutancr  (Esth.  ii,  18;  elsewhere  in  v-rious 
altered  significations,  and  with  different  rendering*) ; 
and  r$t*?J,  nittrth,  a  prttent  in  token  of  respect  (2  Sam. 
xix,  42).  Perhaps  the  inherent  idea  of  these  terms, 
however,  is  rather  that  of  Million  to  a  superior,  i.  e, 
honorary  gift  ;  hence  the  former  is  also  used  of  a  dith 
of  honor  sent  to  special  guests  ('•  mess,"  xliii,  34;  2 
Sam.  xi,  8),  and  of  a  tax  or  fixed  contribution  towards 
the  sanctuary  ("collection,"  2  Chron.  xxiv,  6,  9),  or 
voluntary  first-fruits  offered  ("oblation,"  Rzek.  xx, 
40);  like  the  cognate  KEC,  matta'  ("tribute,"  2 
Chron.  xvii,  11). 


translated  in  the  Journal  uf  Sacr<d  Littraturt,  Jan.  I  3.  More  distinctly  in  the  sense  of  a  votive  offering  is 
1866 ;  Herzog,  ReaUKncyklop.  v,  162  sq.  nnj "2,  mmchah' ,  an  oblation  or  propitiatory  gift  (2 

Giffen,  DaVid  Fi.un  van,  was  boni  at  Sneek.  Sam.  viii,  2,  6;  1  Chron.  xviii,  2,  6;  2  Chron.  x xvi,  8; 
He  belonged  to  an  honorable  family.  Following  the  xxxii.23;  Psa.  xlv,  12;  "  present,"  Gen.  xxxii.18,18, 
l»ent  of  his  own  mind,  though  in  opposition  to  the  2°.  21;  xxxiii,  10;  xliii,  11,  16.  26,  26;  Judg.  iii,  16, 
wishes  of  his  relatives,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology,  which  he  pursued  at  the  L'niversity  of 
Harderwyk.  In  1674  be  became  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church  at  Wykell.  He  fully  embraced  the 
Tiews  of  Coeceitis.  The  sentiments  which  he  held  he 
boldly  proclaimed.    He  did  not,  however,  blend  the 


17. 18  ;  vi,  18 ;  1  Sam.  x,  27 ;  1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  2  Kings 
ii,  8,  9 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  24  ;  xvii,  5, 11 ;  Psa,  Ixxii,  10; 
several  of  which  passages  the  word  has  the  acces- 


lii 


sorv  idea  of  iributr ;  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "of- 
fering"). Kindred  in  meaning  with  the  last,  but  from 
an  entirely  different  root  ("i?C,  »hur,  to  travel  al*>ut 


Cartesian  philosophy  with  his  Coceeian  sentiment*,   with  a  commodity  off  red  in  sale),  is  HnsrP,  ttthurah', 


but  gave  a  practicul  direction  and  tendency  to  his  in 
terprctation*  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  to  those  of  • 
the  prophecies,  to  whose  elucidation  he  devoted  special 
attention.  To  him,  and  his  followers  and  successors 
of  the  same  school,  was  applied  the  epithet  serv*/*,  in 
distinction  from  those  who  were  denominated  Leyden 
Cocceians.  His  Cocceianism  excited  the  prejudice 
and  opposition  of  many  to  his  preaching  during  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry,  and  involved  him  in  un- 
pleasant ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Finally,  all  fur- 
ther ecclesiastical  and  civil  proceedings  against  him 
were  prohibited  by  the  States  of  Friesland,  to  which 
he  had  ap|>ealed.  He  died  in  1701.  An  edition  of  his 
works  wns  given  to  the  public  by  professor  A.  Vojjot  in 
1736.  under  the  title  Verzameling  van  alle  de  Wercken, 
nngrlaten  en  ritgsgenen  r  m  dm  hootjgeh-erden  en  god- 
rrvchtigen  hc*r  Dnrid  r'lwl  fin  tUJJrn  (tironingen,  1736). 
See  (ilasius,  Go,fgeleerd  Xederland,  i  D.,  biz.  522  en 
vcrv. ;  H.  Bouman,  (leschirdtni*  der  Gfdertrhe  Jfooge- 
$<hnol,  ii  D.,  biz.  45  (I'treeht,  1*44,  1847)  ;  A.  Ypeij  en 
.1.  D«-rii>out,  C.etrhirdrni*  drr  Sf;!erlmd*ch'  Jfrrrornvlt 
Kerk,  ii  D.,  biz.  516  en  very.    (.1 .  P.  W.) 


a  conciliatory  "  present,"  e.  g.  to  a  seer=  fee  (1  Sam. 
ix,  7).  Different  still  is  iTS^Pl,  terumah'  (from  E**\ 
rum,  to  be  A</;A),  an  oblation  (Prov.  xxix,  4),  especial- 
ly a  peace-offering  (as  usually  rendered).  The  word 
nr*2,  blearing,  is  sometimes  used  of  a  present  (Gen. 
xxxiii,  11;  1  Sam.  xxv,  27;  2  Kings  v,  15),  munifi- 
cence (Prov.  xi,  25),  or  benefaction  (Gen.  xlix,  25 ;  Isa. 
xix,  24). 

4.  Mercenary  in  character  are  the  following: 
sho'chad,  a  bribe,  especially  given  to  a  judge  to  obtain 
a  favorable  verdict  (Exod.  xxiii,  8;  Deut.  xvi,  19;  2 
Chron.  xix,  7;  Prov.  vi,  85;  xvii,  8,  23;  Isa.  i,  23; 
Ezek.  xxii,  12;  elsewhere  rendered  "bribe,"  "re- 
ward," "present");  "'Six,  eshkar  (from  ~«.  to 
Aire),  price,  i.  e.  tribute' (Psa.  Ixxii,  10;  "present," 
Ezek.  xxvii,  15).  So  also  Cmtsi,  thilluchim'  (liter- 
ally ten/ling*  away),  dotal  "  presents"  (1  Kings  ix,  16) 
[see  Dowky]  ;  Lut  ITU,  ne'dth  (lit.  liberality),  signi- 
fies the  prodigal  wages  of  a  harlot  (Ezek.  xvi,  35). 
6.  In  Greek  the  usual  terms  are  some  derivative 


Gift,  the  rendering  of  seven  Hcb.  and  four  Greek  from  ru*c/u.  to  ^ire,  namely  ?t'>ua,  a  gift,  simply,  i  e. 


terms  (with  their  variations  from  the  same  root)  in  the 
A.  V.,  Iicsides  being  the  import  of  others  differently 
rendered.  Several  of  these  have  a  distinct  and  spe- 
cial meaning,  indicative  of  the  relation  of  giver  and 
receiver,  or  of  the  motive  and  object  of  the  presenta- 
tion.   They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Properly  and  simply  'P"S,  mattan' ,  a  gratuity 
(Prov.  xix,  6),  to  secure  favor  (Prov.  xviii,  16;  xxi, 
14),  in  religious  thankfulness  (Xumb.  xviii,  11),  or  in 
dowry  (Gen.  iv,  12).    From  the  same  root  (*(??<  na- 


the  thing  given  (Matt,  vii,  11 ;  Luke  xi,  13 ;  Eph.  iv, 
8 ;  Phil,  iv,  17),  nunc,  the  act  of  giving  (James  i.  17); 
t'laaov,  a  confirment  in  token  of  amity  (Matt,  ii,  11; 
Eph.  ii,  8;  Rev.  xi,  10),  or  sacrificial  (Matt.  v.  23,  24; 
viii.  4;  xxiii,  18, 19;  Hcb.  v,  1;  viii,  3,  4  ;  ix,  9 ;  xi, 
4).  or  merely  eleemosynary  (Luke  xxi.  1)  or  in  conse- 
cration (Matt,  xv,  5;  Mark  vii,  11)  [see  Corbax]; 
whereas  Ciopta,  a  gratuity  (<)ohn  iv,  10;  AcU  ii,  38; 
viii,  20;  x,  45 ;  xi,  17 ;  Rom.  v,  15, 17 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  15; 
Eph.  iii,  7;  iv,  7;  Heh.  vi.  4),  and  iumipa,  t-rvioirmcmi 
(Rom.  v,  16;  James  i.  17),  refer  to  spiritual  bestow- 


thnn',  to  bestow,  in  the  widest  sense)  are  also  H3n^,  j  ments,  i.  e.  grace.  These  significations  are  distribu 
mattanoh',  a  present,  e.  g.  a  divine  bestowal  (Psa.  '.  ted  in  dw&npa,  n  votive  offering  (I.uke  xxi.  6,  as  be- 
Ixviii,  \t*\  in  charity  (Esth.  ix,  22).  in  religious  conse-  ing  hung  up\  and  Xaptc  (2  Cor.  viii.  4;  "  liberality," 
c ration  (Exod.  xxviii,38;  Lev.  xxiii, 38;  Xumb.  xviii,  ',  1  Cor.  xvi,  3;  "benefit,"  2  Cor.  i.  15),  ;rrwr*  (as  else- 
6,  7,  29;  Deut.  xvi,  17:  Ezek.  xx,  2fi,  31,  39),  in  in-  wh<-re  usually  rendered),  and  its  cognate  \aoittpa,t» 
heritance  (Cen.  xxv,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxi,  3,  Ezek.  xlvi,   intpartation  which  is  spoken  of  spiritual  and  unmerited 
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endowments  (Rom.  v,  15,  16 ;  vi,  23),  especially  the  I  The  refuB.il  of  a  present  was  regarded  as  a  high  indlg* 
miraculous  or  special  powers  granted  to  the  early  I  nity,  and  this  constituted  the  aggravated  insult  noticed 
Christians  (Kom.  i,  11 ;  xii,  6;  1  Cor.  i,  7 ;  vii,  7 ;  xii,  iu  Matt,  xxii,  11,  the  marriage  robe  having  !>een  offer- 
4,  9,  28,  30,  31 ;  2  Cor.  i,  11 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  14 ;  2  Tim.  i,   ed  and  refused  (Trench,  Parablei).    No  less  an  insult 

.asinHcb.   was  it  not  to  bring  a  present  when  the  position  «t 


6;  1  Pet.iv,  10);  while  pt ptvporfjn 
iv,  12),  points  out  the  distribution  of  these  among  be- 
lievers (Heb.  ii,  4).  Henderson  has  admirably  ana- 
lyzed the  terms  used  in  the  above  passage  (1  ('or.  xii, 
4  6)  for  these  various  "operations"*  iu  his  work  on  Di- 
vine Inspiration  (Loud.  18-17),  lect.  iv.  bee  SrmiTUAL 
Gifts. 

"The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  haa  in  all 
been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but  also  a  more  [ 


i he  parlies  demanded  it  (1 

PkksI'-n  r. 


Sam.  x,  27).  Compare 


Gift  of  Tongues.    See  Toxot-ES,  Gift  of. 

Gifts,  Spiritual  (\apifrpara,charitwu).  On  thU 
subject  we  make  the  following  extract,  by  permission* 
from  Schaff,  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §  116 : 
By  the  expression  spiritual  gift  or  gift  if  grace, 
formal  and  significant  proceeding  in  the  East  than  1  xapwpa,  ivipyiipa,  the  apostle  means  'a  revelation  of 
among  ourselves.  It  enters  largely  into  the  ordinary  the  Spirit  for  the  common  good'(<t>avfpu>fT<i-  rov  vvtv- 
transactions  of  life :  no  negotiation,  alliance,  or  con-  paroc  srpoc.  to  ovp<pipo%;  1  Cor.  xii,  7;  woof  rt)v  oi'ko- 
tract  of  any  kind  can  l»e  entered  into  between  states  or  !  ?opt)v  n/c  r«tA»;<riac,  xiv,  12;  compare  Eph.  iv,  12); 
sovereigns  without  a  previous  interchange  of  presents:  \  that  is,  not  faith  in  general,  which  constitutes  the  es- 
none  of  the  important  event*  of  private  life,  betrothal,  !  «**nce  of  the  whole  Christian  disposition,  but  a  particu- 
marriage,  coming  of  age,  birth,  take  place  without  h»r  energy  and  utterauce  of  the  believer's  life,  prompt- 
presents:  even  a  visit,  if  of  a  formal  nature,  must  be  «d  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  edification 
prefaced  by  a  present.  The  extent  to  which  the  cus-  of  the  Church ;  the  predominant  religious  qualification, 
torn  prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation  from  the  the  peculiar  divine  talent  of  the  individual,  by  which 
peculiar  usages  of  the  East :  it  is  clear  that  the  term  he  is  to  perform  his  function,  as  an  organic  member,  in 
'gift'  is  frequently  used  where  we  would  substitute  the  vital  action  of  the  whole,  and  promote  its  growth, 
'tribute'  or  'fee.'  The  tribute  of  subject  states  was  It  is,  therefore,  as  the  name  itself  implies,  something 
paid,  not  in  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  but  in  kind,  each  na-  supernatu rally  wrought,  and  bestowed  by  free  grace 
tion  presenting  its  particular  product — a  custom  which  (comp.  1  Cor.  xii,  11);  yet  it  forms  itself,  like  Chris- 
is  frequently  illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria  tianity  in  genera],  u|K>n  the  natural  basis  prepared  for 
and  Egypt ;"  hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which  it  in  the  native  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  the 
the  present  was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction  man,  which  are  in  fact  themselves  gifts  of  God.  These 
(Judg.  iii,  15-18;  2  Sam.  viii,  2,  6;  1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  2  natural  qualities  it  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
Kings  xvii,  3;  2  Chron.  xvii,  11 ;  xxvi,  8) ;  and  henco  .  with  tire,  and  rouses  to  higher  and  freer  activity.  The 
the  expression  'to  bring  presents'  =  to  own  submission  j  charisma  are  many,  corresponding  to  the  various  faeul- 
(I'sa.  Ixviii,  29 ;  lxxvi,  11 ;  Isa.  xviii,  7).  Again,  the  I  ties  of  the  soul  and  the  needs  of  the  body  of  Christ ; 
present  taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very  much  in  1  and  in  this  very  abundance  and  diversity  of  gifts  are 
the  light  of  a  consulting  'fee,'  and  conveyed  no  idea  revealod  the  riches  of  divine  grace  (jrotnXtf  vripicSioP, 
of  bribery  (1  Sam.  ix,  7;  comp.  xii,  8;  2  Kings  v,  5;  1  Pet.  iv,  10).  As,  however,  they  all  flow  from  the 
viii,  9) :  it  was  only  when  false  prophets  and  corrupt  same  source,  are  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are 
jiniges  arose  that  the  present  was  prostituted,  and  be-  gift*  of  free  grace,  so  they  all  subserve  the  same  end, 
came,  instead  of  a  minchih  (as  in  the  instances  quoted),  I  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Hence  the  apos- 
•  shochrtd  or  bribe  (Isa.  i,  23;  v,  23;  Exek.  xxii,  12;  j  tie  applies  to  them  the  beautiful  simile  of  the  bodily 
Mic.  Hi,  11).  But  even  allowing  for  these  easels  which  organism,  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  different 
are  hardly  'gifts'  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  members  (Kom.  xii,  4-«;  1  Cor.  xii.  12  sq.).  To  this 
still  a  large  excess  remaining  in  the  practioo  of  the  practical  design  the  term  admin<$tration*  or  ministry 
East :  friends  brought  presents  to  f<  iends  on  any  joy- '  (^lojcovi'm,  1  Cor.  xii,  5 ;  comp.  Eph.      12 ;  1  Pet.  i v. 


ful  occasion  (Esth.  ix,  19,22),  those  who  asked  for  in- 
formation or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  Kings  viii, 
8).  the  needy  to  the  wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance 
was  expected  (Gen.  xliil,  11;  2  Kings  xv,  19;  xvi,8), 
rulers  to  their  favorites  (den.  xlv,  22;  2  Sain,  xi,  8), 
especially  to  their  officers  (E«th.  ii,  18 ;  Joseph  us,  ,lnr. 
xii,  2, 16),  or  to  the  people  generally  on  festive  occa- 
sions (2  Sam.  vi,  19):  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage, 
the  bridegroom  not  only  paid  the  parents  for  his  bride 
(A.  V.  'dowry'),  but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  pres- 
ents (Gen.  xxxiv.  12 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv,  22),  while  the 
father  of  the  bride  gave  her  a  present  on  sending  hrr 
mtqy,  as  is  expressed  in  the  term  shiiluchim  (n",nS'.L*) 
(1  Kings  ix,  16);  and  again,  the  portions  of  the  sons 
of  concubines  were  paid  in  the  form  of  presents  (Gen 
xxv,  6). 

"The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as  were 
the  occasions:  food  (1  Sam.  ix,  7;  xvi,  20;  xxv,  18), 
sheep,  and  cattle  (Gen.  xxxii,  13-15;  Judg.  xv,  ]), 
gold  (2  Sam.  xviii,  11 ;  Job  xiii,  11 ;  Matt,  ii,  11).  jew- 
els ((Jen.  xxiv,  53),  furniture,  and  vessels  for  eating 
and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28),  delicacies,  such  as 
spices,  honey,  etc.  (Gen.  xxiv,  53;  1  Kings  x,  25 


2  Ki 


12),  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  in- 


10)  no  doubt  refers.  Every  one  has  '  his  proper  gift.' 
which  l«est  corresponds  to  his  natural  peculiarity  and 
is  indispensable  for  his  sphere  of  activity  (1  Cor.  vii, 
7;  xii,  11;  Kom.  xii.  6;  1  Pet.  iv,  10).  But  sever.il 
charisms  may  also  l*»  united  in  one  individual.  This 
was  the  case  particularly  » ith  the  apostles,  whose  of- 
fice in  fact  originally  included  all  other  spiritual  of- 
fices and  their  functions,  even  to  the  diaconate  (comp. 
Acts  iv,  35,  37 ;  vi,  2).  It  is  true  they  all  had  not 
these  gifts  in  equal  measure.  John  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed especially  the  charisms  of  love,  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  prophecy ;  Peter,  those  of  Church  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  miracles,  and  discernment  of  spir- 
its (comp.  Acts  v,  1  sq.);  James,  those  of  the  faithful 
episcopal  superintendence  of  a  congregation,  and  si- 
lent, patient  service  at  the  altar.  Most  variously  en- 
dowed in  this  respect  was  St.  Paul,  eminent  alike  in 
knowing  and  in  setting  forth  divine  mysteries;  fitted 
both  for  the  labors  of  a  pioneer,  and  for  preserving  and 
confirming  established  order;  at  home  among  visions 
and  revelations;  excelling  all  the  Corinthians  in  tho 
gift  of  tongues  (1  Cor.  xiv,  1*);  and  accredited  among 
them  by  signs  and  wonders  (2  Cor.  xii,  12).  The 
greatest  movements  in  the  history  of  the  world  alwayu 
proceed  from  individuals  uncommonly  gified,  in  whom 


ducted  into  high  office  (Esth.  vi,  8 ;  Dan.  v,  16;  comp.  the  scattered  mental  energies  of  their  age  are  harmo- 


Herod,  iii,  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was  with  as 
much  parade  as  possible;  the  presents  were  conveyed 
by  the  hands  of  wrvants  (Judg.  iii,  18),  or,  still  better, 
on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  harden  (2  Kings  viii,  9),  even 


niously  concentrated.  Of  course,  however,  the  num- 
ber or  strength  of  the  charisms  establishes  no  merit  or 
preference  as  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  For  this, 
living  faith  in  Christ  is  sufficient.    The  charisms  are 


when  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  was  unnecessary,   free  gifts  of  grace;  and  the  man  is  responsible,  not  fbi 
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the  possesion,  but  for  the  use  of  them.  Every  spirit- 
ual gift  is  liable  to  abuse.  Spiritual  knowledge  may 
puff  up  (1  Cor.  viii,  1).  The  gift  of  tongue*  may  fos- 
ter vanity  and  the  disposition  to  monopolize  the  ben- 
efit of  worship  in  self-edifying  rapture  (xiv,  2  sq.). 
And  every  gift  is  attended  with  heavy  responsibility. 
Hence  the  apostle's  earnest  commendation  of  love, 
which  alone  would  prevent  such  abuse  of  other  gifts', 
and  make  their  exercise  pleasing  to  God.  The  value 
of  the  gifts  varied ;  not  depending,  however,  as  many 
of  the  Corinthians  thought,  on  their  splendor  and  out- 
ward effect,  but  on  their  practical  utility  for  building 
up  the  kingdom  of  G»k1  (1  Cor.  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  8  sq.). 
This  extraordinary  operation  of  the  Spirit  showed  it- 
self first  in  the  a|»ostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
birthday  of  the  <  'hurch.  Some  of  the**  gifts,  as  those 
of  prophecy  and  miracles,  meet  us,  indeed,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament;  and  before  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
we  find  the  disciples  healing  the  sick  and  easting  out 
devils  (Matt,  xi,  8  ;  Mark  vi,  13).  But  the  ptr>»,moit 
possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Spirit  of  Chr'.s! 
was  attached  to  hi*  glorification  and  exaltation  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father  (John  vii,  .'19).  Thence  it  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  as  a  holy 
energy,  awakening  in  every  susceptible  soul  a  depth 
of  knowledge,  a  power  of  will,  and  a  jubilee  of  heav- 
enly joy,  which  formed  a  glowing  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  paganism.  For  the  Lord  had  promised 
(Mark  xvi,  17,  18)  that  the  gifts  of  speaking  with 
tongues,  casting  out  devils,  and  healing,  should  be  not 
confined  to  a  few,  but  bestowed  on  the  mass  of  believ- 
ers. This  blooming  glory  of  the  infant  Church  un- 
folded itself  most  luxuriantly  among  the  intellectual, 
excitable,  gifted  Greeks,  especially  in  the  Corinthian 
Church.  But  there,  too,  the  dangers  and  abuses  at- 
tending it  most  frequently  appeared.  The  usual  me- 
dium of  communicating  spiritual  gifts  was  the  laying 
on  of  the  apostles'  h  inds  (Acts  viii,  17 ;  xlx.  6 ;  1  Tim. 
iv,  14);  yet  on  Cornelius  and  his  company  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  immediately  after  the  simple  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  they  liegan  to  speak  with  tongues  and 
prophesy,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  brethren,  before  Peter  had  baptized  them 
(Acts  x.44.46). 

"  It  is  the  prevailing  view  that  the  charisms,  some 
of  them  at  least,  us  those  of  miracles  and  tongues,  l>e- 
long  not  essentially  and  permanently  to  the  Church, 
but  were  merely  a  temporary  adventitious  efflorescence 
of  the  apostolic  period,  an  ornamental  appendage,  like 
the  wedding-dress  of  a  youthful  bride,  and  afterwards 
disappeared  from  history,  giving  place  to  the  regular 
and  natural  kind  of  moral  ami  religious  activity.  So. 
among  the  ancients,  Chrvsostom.  who  begins  his  twen- 
ty-ninth homily  on  the  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians  with 
tho*o  words :  Tovro  i'nrav  ro  \<o(nov  <rp<ic(ir«  iariv  <wa- 
^i^,Tiivci  aoatyiav  t)  tm  v  tc  p  a  y  p  d  r  w  i'  ayvota 
ri  Kai  »*\Xf<d<tc  iroiM,  tw%>  rori  fiiv  tn<fipnivnt>- 
tliv,vvv  {:  i  ov  yii-o/iifwc,  Among  moderns 
compare,  for  example.  Olshausen  (Comment,  iii,  f>83), 
who  makes  the  charismatic  form  of  the  Spirit's  ot>era- 
tion  cease  with  the  thin!  century.  With  special  dis- 
tinctness, this  view  is  expressed  by  Tmutmann  as  fol- 
lows (Die  Apontol.Kinhr,  1S4«,  p.  300):  'As.  in  the  case 
of  marriage,  the  festivity  of  the  wedding-day  cannot 
always  last,  any  more  than  the  inspiration  of  the  first 
love  when  the  seriousness  and  steady  activity  of  the 
common  pilgrimage  just  begun  comes  on  ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  order  of  nature,  the  blossom  must 
fall  away  if  the  fruit  is  to  thrive — though,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  fruit  does  not  ap|»ear  without  the  preced- 
ing blossom — so  that  gush  of  heavenly  powers  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  cmuM  not,  must  not  continue  in  the 
Church.  It  could  not— because  the  earthly  human  na- 
ture is  not  able  constantly  to  Itear  the  bliss  of  ecstasy 
and  such  mighty  streams  of  power  from  above,  as  is 
shown  by  the  example  of  the  three  chosen  disciples  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.    It  must  not—  Iwcausc 


the  continuance  of  the  blossom  would  have  hhidvr^i? 
the  development  of  the  fruit.    The  splendor  of  these 
higher  powers  would  unavoidably  have  fixed  the  ey« 
and  the  heart  too  much  on  externals,  and  the  proper 
object  and  work  of  faith,  the  inward  conquest  of  the 
world,  would  have  been  neglected.'    The  Irvingites, 
on  the  contrary,  like  the  Montanists  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, look  upon  these  apostolic  gifts  and  office*  as  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  Church 
at  any  time ;  make  their  disappearance  the  faolt  of 
Christianity  :  and  hold  it  impossible  to  remedv  the  de- 
fects of  the  Church  without  a  revival  of  the  chari*m* 
and  the  apostolate.    Thev  appeal  to  such  passages  a< 
1  Cor.  xii,  27-31 ;  Eph.  iv,  11  18,  where  undue  emph*- 
sis  is  laid  on  '  till ;'  and  to  1  Thess.  v,  19,  20 ;  1  Cor. 
xii, 31 ;  xiv,  1,  where  the  apostle  not  only  warns  Chris- 
tians against  quenching  the  holy  fire  of  the  Spirit,  I  ut 
also  (tositively  requires  them  to  strive  earnestly  after 
his  miraculous  gifts.    So  Thiersch,  the  (only)*  scien- 
tific theologian  of  the  Irvingite  community,  in  his  lor- 
Irttmgcn  uber  Kaikoli  ism  its  und  Prottstant 'istntu,  L,  £0 
("Jd  edit.);  compare  my  articles  on  '  Irvingistn  and  the 
Church  Question'  in  the  Ikutsrhf  Kir  kntfitstnd,  vol. 
iii,  No*.  2, 3,  5,  and  6,  particularly  p.  223  t-q.    The  Mor- 
mons, too,  or  '  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Dsy 
Saints,'  whose  rise  (April  6, 1830)  was  almost  simulta- 
neous with  the  appearance  of  Irvingism  in  England, 
notwithstanding  their  mdical  difference  in  spirit  and 
conduct,  likewise  claim  to  possess  all  the  offices  and 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  apostolic  Church.   Their  founder, 
Joseph  Smith,  lays  down. among  other  articles  of  faith : 
'  We  Itelieve  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in 
the  primitive  Church,  viz.  apostles,  prophets,  pastors, 
teachers,  evangelists,  etc.    We  believe  in  the  gift  of 
tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,'  etc.  (Z/7#f.  of  all  the  ReUg. 
nominations  in  the  U.  S,  p.  348,  2d  edit.).   There  seem* 
to  us  to  lie  here  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error  on  loth 
sides.   In  these  charisms  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  essence  and  the  temporary  form.    1  he  first  is  per- 
manent; the  second  has  disappeared,  yet  breaks  out  at 
times  sporadically,  though  not  with  the  same  strength 
and  purity  as  in  the  apostolic  period.    In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  first  entering  into 
humanity,  came  with  peculiar  creative  power,  copious- 
ness, and  freshness;  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  mass  of  the  unchristian  world;  and  by  this  \ery 
exhibition  of  what  was  extraordinary  and  miraculous, 
exerted  u  mighty  attraction  upon  the  world,  w  ithout 
which  it  could  never  have  been  conquered.  Christisn- 
ity,  however,  aims  to  incorporate  herself  in  the  life  of 
humanity,  enter  into  all  its  conditions  and  spheres  of 
activity  as  the  ruling  principle,  and  thus  to  beccroe 
the  second,  higher  nature.    As  it  raises  the  natural 
more  and  mo;e  into  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  so  in  this 
very  process  it  nu.kcs  the  supernatural  more  and  more 
natural.    These  are  but  two  aspects  of  <ne  and  the 
same  operation.    Accordingly  we  find,  tlii-t  as  fast  « 
the  reigninir  power  of  hcatlxninn  is  broken,  those 
charisms  which  exhibited  most  of  the  miraculous  lie- 
come  less  frequent,  und  after  the  fourth  century  si- 
most  entirely  disappear.    This  is  not  owing  to  a  fault 
of  Christianity,  for  at  that  very  time  the  Church  pro- 
duced some  of  her  greatest  teachers,  her  Athanasiu* 
and  her  Ambrose,  her  Cbrysostom  and  her  Augustine. 
It  is  rather  a  result  of  its  victory  over  the  woi  Id.  Spir- 
itual gifts,  however,  did  not  then  fully  and  forever  dis- 
appear ;  for  in  times  of  great  awakening,  and  of  the 
powerful  descent  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  creative  epoch* 
of  the  Church,  we  now  and  then  observe  phenomena 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  first  century,  along  wifb 
the  corresponding  dangers  and  abuses,  and  even  Sa- 
tanic imitations  and  caricatures.  These  manifestation* 
then  gradually  cease  again,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
development  of  a  new  principle  as  just  stated.  Such 
facts  of  experience  may  serve  to  confirm  and  illustrats 
the  phenomena  of  the  apostolic  age.    In  judging  of 
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them,  moreover,  particularly  of  the  mass  of  legends  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which  still  lays  claim  to  the  per- 
petual  possession  of  the  gift  of  miracle,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  caution  and  critical  discrimina- 
tion. In  view  of  the  over-valuation  of  charisma  by 
the  Montaniats  and  Irvingites,  we  must  never  forget 
that  Paul  puts  those  which  moat  shun  free  inspection, 
and  mo.it  rarely  appear,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  far  be- 
neath the  others*,  which  pertain  to  the  regular  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  are  at  all  times  present  in 
larger  or  smaller  measure,  as  the  gift*  of  wisdom,  of 
knowledge,  of  teaching,  of  trying  spirits,  of  govern- 
ment,  and,  above  all,  of  love,  that  greatest,  most  valu- 
able, most  useful,  and  most  enduring  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xiii). 

''Finally,  as  to  the  classification  of  the  churisnis. 
They  have  often  been  divided  into  extraordinary  or 
supernatural  in  the  strict  sense,  and  ordinary  or  natu- 
ral. (So  by  Neander;  also  by  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  [Ixjndon,  1853J. 
i,  4.V.?.)  Hut  thi  is  improper,  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  all  rest  on  a  natural  basis,  even  the  gift  of  mi  a- 
cles  (upon  the  dominion  of  mind  over  body,  of  will 
over  matter);  and,  on  the  other,  they  are  all  super- 
natural. St.  Paul  derives  them  all  from  one  and  the 
same  Spirit,  and  it  is  only  their  supernatural,  divine 
element,  that  makes  them  charisma.  Nor,  according 
to  what  has  been  already  said,  can  the  division  into 
|»ermancnt,  or  those  which  belong  to  the  Church  at  all 
times,  and  transitory,  or  such  an  are  confined  to  the 
apostolic  period,  be  strictly  carried  out.  We  there- 
fore propose  a  psychological  classification,  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  three  primary  families  of  the  tout;  they  all 
being  cipable  and  in  need  of  sanetilieation,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  fact,  leaving  none  of  them  untouched, 
but  turning  them  all  to  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
With  thi*  corresponds  also  the  classiiication  according 
to  the  different  branches  of  the  Church  life,  in  which  the 
activity  of  one  or  thi,  other  of  these  faculties  thus  su- 
pematurally  elevated  predominates.  This  would  give 
us  three  classes  of  charisms:  1.  Those  which  relate  es- 
pecially to  feeling  and  worship.  2.  Those  which  relate 
to  knowledge,  and  theology.  3.  Those  which  relate  to 
trill  and  Church  gove.rnment.  To  the  gifts  of  feeling  lie- 
long  speaking  with  tongues,  interpretation  of  tongues, 
and  inspired  prophetic  discourse;  to  the  theoretical 
class,  or  gifta  of  intellect,  belong  the  charisms  of  wis- 
dom and  of  knowledge,  of  teaching  and  of  discerning 
spirits;  to  the  practical  class,  or  gifts  of  will,  the  cha- 
risms of  ministration,  of  government,  and  of  miracles. 
Faith  lies  back  of  all,  as  the  motive  power,  taking  up 
the  whole  man,  and  bringing  all  his  faculties  into  con- 
tact with  the  divine  Spirit,  and  under  his  influence 
and  control." 

On  the  special  gifts,  see  further  in  Schaff,  Hist,  of 
the  Apost.  Church,  §  117-120.  On  the  gift  of  tongues, 
See  Tongues,  Girr  ok.  See  also  Jortin,  Remarks  on 
Ecclesiastical  History;  Doddridge,  lectures  on  Pneu- 
mtUotngy  ;  Neander,  ] 'Uniting  awl  Training,  ch.  i ;  De- 
litzsch,  Biblical  Psychol'tgy,  part  v  ;  Martensen,  Chris- 
tian Dogmatics,  §  233-235;  Herzog,  IteaUEncykhp.  iv, 
735  sq. ;  and  the  art.  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  ; 
Plymouth  Rhkthrex. 

Gifttheil,  Lvnwio  FntEnRtcit,  a  nntive  of  Sun- 
bin,  made  himself  a  name  in  the  17th  century  by  his 
fanatical  denunciations  o'  the  State  Church"  and  its 
ministers.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he 
began  to  write  during  the  Thirty- Years'  War.  Gift- 
theil not  only  opposed  the  religious  institutions  of  his 
day,  but  also  believed  himself  called  to  warn  the  gov- 
ernments a  rainst  war  and  bloodshed.  For  this  object 
he  wrote  to  the  king  of  England,  in  16-13  164 1,  Xwren 
Brieve,  g-richtet  an  die  Marhtigen  in  England,  etc. ; 
then,  in  1(547,  his  Fine  neue  Derivation  aus  Orient,  etc. 
He  continued  his  warnings  also  to  Cromwell,  and, 
among  other  things,  called  the  protector  "  field-mar- 
shal of  the  devil,  highwayman,  thief,  an 


After  wandering  over  more  than  the  half  of  Europe, 
he  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1611.    See  Arnold,  Kirchen- 
t  U.  Ketzerhist.  iii,  10;  Boh  me,  8  Bui  Iter  r.  d.  fleformn- 
i  tion  der  Kirche  in  Fnylantt  (Altoua,  1734,  p.  911  sq.); 
Herzog,  ReaLFncykloj).  v,  155.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Giger,  Gkoroe  Mvsorave,  an  eminent  divine  and 
scholar  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia June  6, 1822.  He  graduated  with  hi^h  honor 
at  Nassau  Hall  in  1841,  and  studied  divinity  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  1844.  "Soon 
i  after  finishing  his  college  course  he  was  chosen  tutor 
in  New  Jersey  College.  This  position  he  held  till 
18-16,  when  ho  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  adjunct 
professor  of  Greek,  and  in  1854  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature.  He  held  this  chair  till  1865, 
when  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  Oct.  11, 1865.  Dr.  Giger  was  heartily 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  college  with  which  he 
was  so  long  connected.  He  bequeathed  to  it  his  li- 
brary, and  it  is  also  a  residuary  legatee  to  the  extent 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars."  He  also  left  legacies  to 
"Clio  Hall,"  one  of  the  college  societies,  and  to  the 
order  of  Mason*.— Wilson  a  P,tjby(erian  Htauriatl  AU 
immac,  ix,  146. 

Gi'hon  (Hcb.  Gichon',  yiTVt,  in  1  Kings  ytnj,  a 
stream,  as  breaking  forth  from  a  fountain ;  S  -pt.  in 
Gen.  ii,  18  Vtu>v  v.  r.  in  1  Kings  i,  33,  38  Vtutv, 

in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  30  Vumv,  undistinguishahlc  in  2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  14;  Vulg.  Gihon),  the  name  of  two  wa- 
ter-courses. Gesenius  compares  Job  xl,  28,  and  the 
Arabic  jayhauna  and  jayhunu,  spoken  of  several  larger 
Asiatic  streams,  as  the  Ganges,  Araxcs,  etc. 

1.  The  second  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden,  said  to 
flaw  around  the  land  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia  (1  Gen.  ii,  13). 
What  river  is  actually  denoted  here  is  a  matter  of 
great  dispute  and  uncertainty ;  perhaps  the  face  of  the 
country  in  question  has  Iieen  so  greatly  changed  since 
that  time  (although  the  present  tense  is  used  by  Moses 
in  the  description)  as  to  efface  the  distinctive  marks 
given.  See  Pakaoisr.  We  may  here  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  usual  interpretation,  and  the  one  adopt- 
ed by  Gesenius,  is  that  of  Josephus  (Tumi-,  .4 nr.  i,  1 
3).  which  identifies  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile;  so  also 
the  Sept.,  which  in  .ler.  ii,  18,  for  Siiior  or  the  Nile, 
has  Vn»>y,  and  in  Ecclus.  xxiv,  27  puts  !>.''»'  (A.  V. 
"Geon")  for  the  Nile.  The  Mohammedans  likewise 
reckon  the  Nile  as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  (Fund- 
grab,  des  Orients,  i,  304).  Others  regard  the  Oxus  as 
meant  (Rosenmullcr,  AUerth.  i,  1,  p.  184 ;  Ritter,  Frdt. 
ii,  480),  others  the  Araxcs  (Reland);  others  still  the 
Ganges  (Ewald.  Isr.  Gesch.  i,  333).— Winer,  i,  428. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  first,  or  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held  also 
that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  One  great  objection  to 
this  theory  is,  that  although  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  river,  it 
nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews 
by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea  seems  to  have  origina- 
ted with  the  Sept.  rendering  of  "HITO  by  VniZv  in  Jer. 
ii,  18 :  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
translators  have  given  the  latter  clause  of  the  same 
passage,  that  th«»y  had  no  conception  of  the  true  mean- 
ing. Among  modern  writers,  Iterthcaii  (quoted  by 
Delitzsch,  Genesis)  and  Kalisch  (Genesis)  have  not  hes- 
itated to  support  this  interpretation,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  they  adopt,  that  the  description  of 
the  garden  of  Men  is  to  lie  explained  according  to  the 
most  ancient  notions  of  the  earth's  surface,  without 
reference  to  the  advances  made  in  later  times  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  If  this  hypothesis  be  adopted, 
it  certainly  explains  some  features  of  the  narrative, 
but,  so  f.ir  from  removing  the  difficulty,  it  introduces 
another  equally  great.  It  has  yet  to  Ik-  proved  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on  these  points  wera  as 
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contradictory  to  the  now  well-known  relations  of  land 
aud  water  us  tbe  recorded  impressions  of  other  nations 
ut  a  much  lat«r  |ieriod.  At  present  we  have  nothing 
hut  categorical  assertion.  Pausanias  (ii,  5),  indeed, 
records  a  legend  that  tbe  Euphrates,  after  disappear- 
ing in  a  marsh,  rises  again  la-yond  Ethiopia,  and  flows 
through  Egypt  as  the  Nile.  Arrian  (Exp.  Ahx.  vi,  1) 
relates  that  Alexander,  on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  In- 
dus, and  beans  like  those  of  Egypt  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Acesines,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources 
of  the  Nile;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who  make  use  of 
this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote,  that  on 
receiving  more  accurate  information  Alexander  aban- 
doned his  theory,  and  cancelled  the  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  his  mother  Olympias  on  the  subject.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  theory  afloat 
that  the  Nile  rose  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauretania 
(Pliny,  //.  A',  v,  !(>)• 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (n*,5,  to  burst  forth)  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing,  impetuous 
stream.  According  to  Golius  (Lts.  A  rait. \  Jirhun  is 
the  name  given  to  the  Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, been  assumed  by  Rosen  inuller,  Hartinann,  and 
Michaelis  to  tie  the  Gihon  of  Scripture.  Hut  the  Arax- 
es,  too.  is  called  by  the  Persians  Jichtin  ar-Riu,  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  adopted  by  ltelaud, 
Calmet,  and  colonel  Chesiicy  as  the  modern  represent- 
ative of  the  Gihon.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 


to  this  day  bears  the  same  name  among  tbe  Arabs. 
This  is  a  large  river  in  Armenia  Major,  which  take*  iu 
rise  from  a  number  of  sources  in  Mount  Abas  (tbe 
present  Bin-Gol),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Euphrates 
(Strabo,  p.  531 ;  Pliny,  vi,  10;  Ptolemy,  v,  13;  §  3.  6, 
9).  The  general  course  may  be  described  as  e*#t,  then 
south-east,  and,  after  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, it  resumes  its  south-east  course,  and,  after  iu 
junction  with  the  Cyrus  (Eur),  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea  (Col.  Monteith,  in  the  L/mdtm  G^kt. 
Journ.  vol.  iii).  It  is  the  modern  Arras  (Smith,  />*1. 
»/ Clou.  Gtvgr.  s.  v.).    See  Edex. 

2.  A  fountain  near  Jerusalem,  to  which  the  young 
Solomon  was  taken  to  be  anointed  king  ( 1  Kings  i,  35, 
Hrt).  out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing  of  Eu-rogel,  with 
the  city  between  (ver.  9,  41),  but  its  direction  is  not 
indicated.  Subsequently  Hezckiah  "stopped  tbe  up- 
per water-course  [  or  upper  outflow  of  the  waters]  <  f 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  we-t  ski? 
of  the  city  of  David"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,30;  xxxiii.  U\. 
This  was  perhaps,  on  occasion  of  the  approach  of  th  ' 
Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib,  when,  to  prevent 
the  besiegers  from  finding  water,  great  numbers  of  th- 
'  people  labored  with  much  diligence  iu  stopping  the 
water  of  the  fountains  without  the  city,  and  in  partic- 
ular of  "the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the 
land"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  3,  -1).    The  author  of  the  book 


question  is  not  to  l>e  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  of  Sirach  (xlviii,  17)  also  states  that  "  Hezekiah 


the  name  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  riv- 
ers. That  the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the  theory 
which  places  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  Shut  el-Arab. 
Both  art  and  HulI  contended  that  it  was  the  eastern- 
most of  these  channels,  while  Calvin  considered  it  to  Ik- 
the  most  westerly.  Hopkinson  and  Junius,  conceiving 
that  Eden  was  to  bo  found  in  the  region  of  Auranitis 
(  —  AudmUit,  qwtri  Edenilii),  on  the  Euphrates,  were 
compelled  to  make  the  Gihon  coincide  with  the  Nahar- 
sar,  the  Marses  of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii,  fi,  §  25).  That 
it  should  be  the  Orontcs  (Lcelerc),  the  Ganges  (Butt- 
inann  ami  Ewald),  the  Kur.  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  from 
the  side  of  the  Saghanlou  mountain,  a  few  miles  north- 
ward of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link),  necessarily 
followed  from  the  exigencies  of  the  several  theories. 
R  isk  and  Verbrugge  an?  in  favor  of  the  Gyudes  of  the 
ancients  (Herod,  i,  )*:»),  now  called  the  Divalali,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol 
(Ugolino,  vol.  vii)  was  of  opinion  that  the  garden  of 
Elen  w  is  situated  in  the  region  of  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  Identifying  the  Pison  with  the  Nile,  and 
the  Gihon  with  a  river  which  his  editor.  Hyde,  ex- 
plains to  bo  the  Niger,  ho  avoids  the  difficulty  which 
is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath 
;ire  rivers  of  Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these 
rivers  actually  take,  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  aud  then  run  under  ground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the 
explanation  of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in  a 
Tery  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and,  after  passing  underneath  the 
sea,  come  to  light  again  in  different  quarters  of  the 

gloWe. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sacred  narrative  makes  it  evident 
that  all  the  rivers  in  question  took  their  origin  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  we 
must  refer  the  Gihon  to  one  of  the  streams  of  the  same 
region,  namely,  the  lake  system  of  Central  Armenia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Uke  Van.  As  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  flow  southerly,  so  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  by  the  Pison  and  Gihon  are  intended  rivers  flow- 
ing northerly,  probably  one  towards  the  Caspian,  and 
the  other  towards  the  Euxine.  No  Itetter  representa- 
tive of  the  Gihon  can  l»e  found  in  this  region  than  the 
Araxn  (AoainO  of  antiquity,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 


brought  water  into  tbe  midst  of  the  city;  be  dug  with 
ironJuto  the  rock,  and  built  fountains  for  the  w  aters." 
The  fountain  of  Gihon  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  lying  outside  the  city  (l*ia»»',  Ant.  vii,  14,  5).  f  rom 
a  comparison  of  these  passages,  the  editor  of  the  Pit'to- 
rial  HibU  (on  2  Chron.  xxxii)  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, since  confirmed  by  I>r.  Robinson  (ReMtarrkrj,  i. 
.'(13),  that  there  existed  anciently  a  fountain  of  Gihoet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  which  was  "stopped"  or 
covered  over  by  Herekiab,  and  its  waters  lirnught  by 
subterraneous  channels  into  the  city.  Before  that 
time  it  would  naturally  have  flowed  down  through  the 
valley  of  the  Gihon,  and  probably  formed  the  brook 
which  was  stopped  at  the  same  time.  "Tbe  fountain 
may  have  been  stopped,  and  its  waters  thus  secured 
very  easily  by  digging  deep  and  erecting  over  it  one 
or  more  vaulted  subterranean  chambers.  Something 
of  the  very  same  kind  is  still  seen  in  the  fountains 
near  Solomon's  Pttols  .|>eyond  Bethlehem,  where  tbe 
water  rises  in  subterranean  chambers,  to  which  there 
is  no  access  except  down  a  narrow  shaft  like  a  well. 
I  In  this  way  the  w  aters  of  Gihon  would  bo  withdrawn 
j  from  the  enemy  and  preserved  in  the  city,  in  which 
*  they  would  seem  to  have  been  distributed  among  va- 
|  rious  reservoirs  and  fountains."  From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances there  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  an 
open  fountain,  called  "the  fountain  of  Gihon,"  did 
anciently  exist  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  tl.e  waters 
of  which  may  still  continue  to  flow  by  subterranean 
channels  down  to  the  ancient  Temple,  and  perhaps  to 
Siloam.  This  fountain  was  probably  near  the  present 
Cppcr  Pool,  in  the  valley  west  of  Jerusalem.  This 
I'ppcr  Pool  is  a  largo  tank,  which  is  dry  in  summer, 
but  in  the  rainy  season  larcomes  full,  when  its  waters 
are  conducted  by  a  small,  rude  aqueduct  or  chauml 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  so  to  the  Pool « f 
Hezekiah  within  the  city  (Robinson's  /f»*r</rcA«,  i. 
3;>2.  512  '«14).  Mr.  Williams  (Holy  (Titg,  ii,  4x0)  su  - 
gests  another  route  for  the  water  in  question,  namely, 
that  the  upj>er  spring  of  Gibon  once  had  its  issue  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  not  far  from  tbe  tombs  of 
the  kings,  when-  its  waters  were  originally  received 
into  a  basin  called  the  Serpent's  Pool,  and  thence 
flowed  d"wn  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  upper 
outflow  Hezekiah  stopped,  and  brought  the  water  by 
an  aqueduct  down  the  Tyropfeon  to  the  Temple, 
whence  the  surplus  flowed  off  by  an  old  channel  to 
the  fountain  of  tho  Virgin,  and  was  continued  through 
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a  new  Ixwe  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  Mr.  Wil-  i  it  be  without  extensive  excavations ;  but  a  section  of 
liama  thinks  was  the  Ix>wer  Pool  of  I«a.  xxii,  9, 11.  '  an  old  aqueduct  was  laid  bare  when  sinking  the  foun- 


Schwarz  (/Vfaf.  p.  266)  likewise  confounds  the  lower  dations  of  the  new  church  on  the  northern  summit  of 
spring  of  Gihon  with  Siloam.    This  latter,  he  says,  |  Zion.    It  was  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  in 


has  the  same  peculiar  qualities  as  the  water  of  a  cis 
tern  found  between  tho  cattle  of  David  and  the  Tem- 
ple Mount,  showing  the  course  of  the  now  closed  up- 
per fount  of  Gihon.  From  the  terms  of  the  first  pas- 
sage in  which  Gihon  is  mentioned  (1  Kings  i,  83,  38, 
46),  it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the  city 


places  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  its  direction  war 
from  west  to  east  (Bartlett,  Walk*  about  Jerusalem,  p. 
K4).  This  may  be  a  portion  of  Hezekiah's  aqueduct 
from  Gihon ;  and  it  may  have  carried  the  water  to 
the  Temple  area  as  well  as  to  Zion.  In  the  valley 
of  Hiunora  are  still  two  great  "pools;"  one  at  its 


—"Bring  him  down  (Crn?H)  upon  (b?)  Gibon"—  head,  called  Jiirktt  tl-Mamilla;  another  w 
"They  are  come  up  O^"^1)  from  tbenco."  With  this 
agrees  a  later  mention  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14),  where  it 
is  culled  "  Gihon-in-the-valley,"  the  word  rendered 
valley  being  nachal  (^HI).  In  this  latter  place  Gihon 
is  named  to  designate  the  direction  of  the  wall  built 
by  Manaaseh— "outside  the  city  of  David,  on  the  west 


est  of  the 

present  Sion  gate  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  called 
Hirkrt  et- Sultan.  The  fountain  or  rivulet  in  ques- 
tion is  doubtless  a  part  of  the  aqueduct  system  of  Je- 
rusalem, all  of  it  probably  traceable  to  the  supply 
from  the  pool*  of  Solomon  at  Ikihlchem.    See  Jkrl- 

HAl.KM. 

Oil,  Ji  ax,  commonly  called  Dr.  Egidiua,  was  on* 
of  [rather  to  5]  Gihon-in-thc- valley  to  the  entrance  of   of  the  early  converts  to  the  Reformation  in  Spain. 


the  hub-gate."  It  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the  above 
passages  that  Gihon  was  a  spring;  but  tho  only  re- 
maining place  in  which  it  is  mentioned  suggests  that 
idea,  or  at  least  that  it  hud  given  its  name  to  some 
water—"  llczekiah  also  stopped  the  upper  source  or 
issue  (JtSi"3,  from  StS?'  to  rush  forth ;  incorrectly 
'water-course'  in  A.V.)  of  the  waters  of  Gibon"  (2 
Chrou.  xxxii,  30).  If  the  place  to  which  Solomon 
was  brought  down  on  the  king's  mule  was  Gihon-in- 
the-valley—  and  from  the  terms  above  noticed  it  seems 
probuMe  that  it  was — then  the  *'  upper  source"  would 
be  some  distance  away,  and  at  a  higher  level.  .T^-r- 
phus  also  speak*  of  water  brought  to  the  tower  of  Ilip- 
picus  {War,  v,  7,  3),  which  could  only  have  come 
from  the  west.  The  following  are  therefore  the  views 
propounded  as  to  its  real  import  and  locality  :  (1)  Some 


He  was  born  at  Olivera,  in  Aragon,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  University  of  Alcala,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  Scholastic  theology.  After  his 
ordination  be  became  canou-preacher  at  the  cathedral 
of  Seville,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Sigucnza. 
Under  the  influence  of  Rodrigo  de  Valer  (q.  v.)  ho 
was  led  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  ef- 
fect appeared  in  the  life  and  power  of  his  preaching, 
which  was  soon  noised  abroad.  He  united  with  Var- 
gas (q.  v.)  and  Ponce  de  la  Fuente  in  a  plan  for  dif- 
fusing practical  religious  life.  In  1550  lie  was  nom- 
inated by  the  emperor  to  tho  bishopric  of  Tortosa, 
and  this  preferment  excited  the  anger  of  his  enemies. 
He  wus  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  on  a 
charge  of  heresy.  The  emperor  and  the  chapter  of 
Seville  interfered  in  hi*  ltchalf ;  but,  after  a  singular 
affirm  that  Gihon  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  vallcv  : tr"'  (for  d«,ttt5'*.  MTric),  he  was  condemned  to 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  is  compounded  of  the  words  imprisonment  (1M1).  from  which  he  was  released  in 
"a  valley,"  and  -,n,  "beauty."    The  fountain  \  JS5°-  . Hc  died  soon  after.    Hi.  remains  were  taken 

,.       „       from  the  grave  bv  order  of  the  Inquisition,  and  burnt, 
of  the  \  irgin,  which  nse.  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,   „,  t,,ojie  of  ,  ,  uthcran  heretlc._M.Crie  ReforiHittion 

had  originally  flowed  into  the  brook  Kidron,  but  was   >H  g    {n  cfa  iy  J 
artificially  carried  by  a  conduit  across  the  ridge  of  rilnln^  A>~~.  rtu. 

Sion  (?)  to  the  Pool  of  Silo.im.    This  was  the  lower  !     011  alal  ^Ueb'  <»«"«<V  »  perhaps  dungy  [Ue- 

water-eonrse  of  Gihon.    More  to  the  north  was  an- ,  »«nius],  or  «rtyA/y  [Furst];  Sept.  r*XwX),  one  of  the 
cicntlv  another  spring,  called  the  upper  water-course  priests  appointed  by  Nebcin iah  to  aid  Zechariah  in  the 
of  Gihon,  which  was  stopped  or  sealed  in  the  time  of   mmdeal  services  under  Ezra  at  the  dedication  of  the 
llczekiah,  and  conveyed  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  :  wa,bl  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xli,  36).    B.C.  416. 
of  David  (Lewin,  Jtriunlrm,  p.  11  sq.).    It  will  Ik>       Gilbert  de  la  Porree  (Giskfjfrtus  Porrrtanut), 
seen  that  in  this  theorv  the  "citv  of  David"  is  iden- !  a  Scholastic  theologian  and  follower  of  Abelard,  was 
titled  with  Muriah.    (2)  Others  think  that  Gihon  was  ;  Wn  ut  Puttier,  in  1070.    He  studied  philosophy  under 
tho  old  name  of  the  Tyropa:an  valley;  thut  the  Pool    Bernard  of  Chartres,  and  theology  under  Anselm  and 
of  Siloam  was  the  "  lower  Gilmn ;"  and  that  the  "  up-  i  Kadulfus  of  Laon.    He  began  to  lecture  at  Chartres, 
per  Gihon"  was  only  the  table-land  north  of  the  Da-  and  both  there  and  at  Paris  achieved  great  distinction 
lnnscus  gate  (Williams,  Holy  City,  i,  124,  supplement),   as  a  profound  logician  and  an  original  teacher.  In 
(3)  Others  hold  that  Gihon  was  a  name  sometimes  j  1142  ho  was  nuide  bishop  of  Poitiers,  but  did  not  give 
given  to  the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  and  that  the  "up-|  up  his  metaphysical  pursuits.    He  treated  theology 
per  outflow"  was  at  the  head  of  that  valley  west  of  :  more  as  a  metaphysician  than  as  a  divineT  making 
the  city  (Robinson,  li.  II.  i,  346).    (4)  An  English  en-  i  more  use  of  Aristotle  than  of  Scripture  or  of  the  fa- 
dinner,  recently  sent  out  to  survey  the  waters  of  Je-  •  thers.    His  style  was  very  obscure.    He  was  a  thor- 
ruMileiu,  has  reported  that  there  is  not,  and  from  the  ough  Realist  in  philosophy.    For  his  theories  with  re* 
iMwition  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  strata  •  gard  to  the  divine  nature  be  was  accused  at  the  Coun- 
there  could  not  be,  auy  perennial  fountain  in  or  around  cil  of  Rheims  in  1148,  where  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
Jerusalem.    The  so-called  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  he  headed  the  prosecution  against  him.    The  charges 
say  a,  is  supplied  by  the  leakage  from  the  gTeat  cisterns  were  founded  on  the  following  propositions  of  Gilbert: 
under  the  Temple  urea;  and  the  peculiar  taste  of  its  1.  That  the  divine  nature,  the  substance  of  God,  is  not 
water  U  occasioned  by  stagnation  and  tilth  (MS.  Re-   God.    2.  The  properties  of  the  divine  persons  aie  not 
port).     If  this  he  so,  then  (iihon  could  neither  be  a  the  j>er*ons  themselves ;  and  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
fountain  nor  a  perennial  stream.    The  results  of  this  ity  are  one  only  in  virtue  of  their  divinity.    3.  It  was 
examination  of  authorities  may  be  thus  stated.    The  not  the  divine  nature,  but  only  the  person  of  the  Word, 
upper  fountain  of  (iihon  was  in  the  head  of  the  valley  that  liecame  incarnate.    4.  There  is  no  mtrit  possible 
of  Hinnom,  and  a  stream  from  it  ran  down  through   bat  the  merit  of  Christ.    Gill>ert  was  condemned, 
that  valley.    The  fountain  was  covered  by  Ilezekiah,   though  some  of  the  cardinals  voted  with  him.  He 
and  the  water  brought  into  the  city  of  David  by  a  con-  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  remained 
cealed  channel,  partly  hewn  in  the  rock.    There  was   afterward*  unmolested  in  his  diocese.    H<    died  in 
an  **  upper"  and  a  "lower"  pool  in  this  valley.    A  115-1.    GiH>ert  wrote  many  books,  part  of  which  are 
elo*e  examination  of  the  place  tends  to  confirm  these  vet  in  MS.    Among  those  printed  arc  Cimmtntnriut 
No  fountain  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  could  .  in  quatuur  Ubrot  de  Trinuaic  of  Boethius,  published  in 
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Bocthii  Opera  (Bale,  1570,  fol.): — Liber  sex  Principi- 
r.n.ffl,  pub.  in  Hermolau*  Barbarus's  edition  of  Aristo- 
tle. See  I  lau;  can.  Philosoj  hi,  Scolastiqve,  i,  206  sq. ; 
Cousin.  Jntrod.  aux  Outrages  in,  Jit*  (TAbeilard;  Baur, 
Drrietnigkrit,  ii,  509  sq. ;  Xcander,  Ch.  History,  iv,  410, 
461 ;  Neander,  Hutory  ofDjgnuu,  p.  489,  497  ;  Hoefer, 
S<  nr.  Biog.  General*,  xx,  484. 

Gilbert,  Eliphalet  Wheeler,  D.D..  m  Presby- 
terian minister,  and  president  of  Delaware  College,  was 
born  at  I^ebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 1793, 
and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813.  After  com- 
pleting his  theological  course  at  Princeton,  he  was  li- 
censed in  1817,  went  on  a  mission  to  the  West,  and  on 
his  return  was  elected  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Wilmington,  Del.  He  was  frequently 
engaged  in  missionary  labors  ;  and,  on  being  released 
from  his  charge  at  Wilmington  in  1KJ4,  he  Decani- 
agent  for  the  American  Education  Society,  but  resign- 
ed on  being  chosen  president  of  Delaware  College.  In 
lfCo  he  returned  to  Wilmington,  where  he  ri  main 
till  1K41,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  presidency  of 
Delaware  College.  After  a  second  resignation  of  tlii> 
office  in  1847,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Western 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  died  July  M. 
1853a  He  published  The  letters  of  Haul  and  A  mini 
two  tracts,  vir.  Regeneration  and  l',r sere  ranee ;  thi  >  •■ 
articles  in  the  Ptrsb.  Renew,  viz.  Geology,  The  Apoca- 
lypse, and  MiUewirvmism. — Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  596. 

Gilbert,  Gad  Smith,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conni 
ticut,  September  2*2,  1814.  He  studied  at  the  Wealcy- 
an  University  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  but  foi 
several  years  he  turned  his  attention  to  secular  pur- 
suits. In  1842  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  was  stationed  at  New  Milford,  Connecticut.  Sul>- 
sequently  he  was  stationed  at  Woodbury  and  Wolcott- 
ville.  In  1847  he  located,  and  removed  to  Louisiana 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  who  died  during 
the  same  year.  While  at  the  South,  however,  he  had 
charge  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Opelousas,  I<a.  In 
1848  he  returned  and  joined  the  New  York  Ea*t  ('(in- 
ference, and  was  stationed  at  Grecnport,  L.  I.  After 
that  he  was  stationed  at  Southport,  Conn.,  First  Place, 
Brooklyn,  and  Rye,  X.  Y.  In  IMS.",  he  was  agent  for 
the  Wesleyan  University.  In  1856  he  was  stationed 
at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  Second  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I..  Dc  Kalb  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  Tompkins  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  which  so- 
ciety he  organized.  His  last  appointment  was  South- 
port,  Conn.  He  died  in  New  Haven.  August  1,1866. 
Shortly  Itefore  his  death  he  praised  Cod,  saying,  "This 
house  is  as  that  of  Olted-Edom,  where  the  ark  of  the 
I«ord  rested ;  it  is  the  gate  of  heaven  ;  heaven  has  come 
down  to  earth ;  the  angels  arc  here.  This  disease  is 
drawing  my  Iwdy  down  to  earth,  but  Jesus  is  drawing 
my  soul  up  to  heaven;  I  shall  soon  l»e  there."  And 
just  before  he  ceased  to  live  on  earth  he  said, "  Is  this 
dving  ?  it  is  felicitv !  ()  how  precious  Jesus  is !  Glo- 
ry, halleluiah \'  -MinuUt  of  Corf,  rences,  1867,  p.  77. 

Gilbert,  Joseph,  an  English  Independent  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  1778.  and  was  for  manv  vears  pastor 
at  Nottingham  ;  died  in  1852.  He  wrote  The  <  hristinn 
Ab>nemeut  (Cong.  Lecture,  London.  18:W,  Kvo;  2d  edit. 
18.V2).  See  Hritith  Critic,  xxi,  450;  Life  Gilbert,  by 
bis  willow  (I«ond.  185.'.  12mo);  Darling,  Cyctoj,.  Bibl'i- 
ographica,  i,  1254;  Allibone,  Ihctionary  of  Authors,  i, 
668. 

Gilbert  of  Sempringbam  (Goilbkrt),  St.. 
founder  of  the  order  of  Gilbertines.  was  the  son  of  Jos- 
selin,  lord  of  Sempringham  and  Tirington,  and  was 
Iwrn  in  1<»K1.  After  complctiiiK  his  studies  at  Paris, 
he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
received  from  hi*  father  the  stewardship  of  two  estates. 
He  then  founded  a  house  for  seven  poor  maiden*  who 
had  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  chastity,  and  who  made 
▼owe  of  absolute  seclusion.    They  were  attended  only 


'  by  a  few  servants,  from  whom  they  received  all  th*y 
required  through  a  window.  The  property  with  which 
he  had  endowed  this  institution  was  attended  to  by 
poor  laborers,  whom  he  also  subjected  to 
and  observances.    As  similar  institutions 


erected  in  other  places,  Gilbert  requested  pope  Eugene 
III  to  incorporate  his  foundation  with  the  Cistercian*. 
Eugene  not  complying  with  the  request,  he  was  obliged 
to  provide  in  some  other  way  for  the  guidance  of  hi* 
congregations,  and  in  that  view  attached  a  convent  nf 
canons  to  each  nunnery,  framing  at  the 


Rl  |  alar  Cam.ii  of  the  Order       Nua  of  the  Order  of  Si.  GU- 
of8t.  Gilbert,  bert. 

very  strict  rules  to  keep  them  each  separate ;  he  placed 
the  nuns  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  can- 
ons under  that  of  St.  Augustine.    The  institution 
counted  some  2200  men  and  several  thousand  women 
among  its  members,  and  hospitals  for  the  in>or.  the 
sick,  widows,  and  orphans  were  connected  with  their 
regular  establishment*.     Gilbert  died  in  11*9,  aged 
106  years.    The  strictness  of  his  life  had  not  protected 
him  from  calumny.    He  was,  however,  canonized  by 
pope  Innocent  III  in  1202.    At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation the  order  possessed  21  houses,  and  11  double 
convents  inhabited  by  both  nuns  and  monks,  but  they 
were  so  strictly  divided  that  the  nuns  received  evi-n 
communion  through  a  window,  and  the  canons  admin- 
istered the  extreme  unction  to  dying  nuns  without 
seeing  them.    Whenever  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  nun  and  monk  should  hold  communication 
with  each  other,  a  witness  was  obliged  to  attend; 
hence  a  body  of  ten  canons  was  appointed,  together 
with  a  numlier  of  lay  brethren,  subject  to  the  rule  of 
Citeaux.    The  order  wa*  never  propagated  outside  of 
England.    The  rule  of  the  order  is  given  in  full  by 
Holstenius  (torn.  ii).     See  Hurter,  Innocem  III  a.*. 
Zeitt/mout*,  W,  280;  Herzog,  R>al-Encyklop.  v,  413 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Gen.  xx,  488. 

Gilbertines.    See  Gilbkrt  of  SKMinisomM. 

Gilbo'a  [many  Gifboa]  (Heb.  Gilbo'a,  725J,  boil- 
ing  spring,  prob.  from  a  neighboring  fountain ;  Sept. 
and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi,  14,  2, also  Euseb.  (hum.  IY\/*o»0» 
usually  called  Mount  Gilboa  (rS5?n  "PI),  a  mountain 
near  which  (according  to  some  i  Gideon  pitched  on  the 
eve  of  his  overthrow  with  the  Midianites  (.ludg.  vii.l 
[see  Gilrad,  2]);  but  especially  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  Saul  by  the  Philistines,  where  his  three  sons 
were  slain,  and  where  he  himself  died  by  his  own  hand 
(1  Sam.xxviii.4;  xxxi.l  8;  2  Sam. i, 6-21;  xxi,  12; 
1  Chron.  x,  1,  8).  When  the  tidings  were  carried  to 
David,  he  broke  oat  into  this  pathetic  strain :  "  Ye 
mountains  of  Gilboo,  let  there  l>e  no  rain  upon  you, 
neither  dew,  nor  field  of  offering"  (2  Sam.  i,  21).  Tbs 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  would  alone  suffice  to 
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direct  oar  attention  to  the  mountains  which  bound  the  |  Itrave  men  from  Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  south-ea«t,  and  are  in-  I  the  Jordan  (Stauloy,  Jewish  Church,  ii,  30  sq.).  See 
terpesed  ttctwcen  it  and  the  Jordan  valley.  (See  Stan-  Sai'I.. 

ley's  Sintti  and  Palestine,  p.  837.)  Here  there  are  a  |  The  rid^  of  Gilhoa  is  bleak  and  Ivare  (Wilson,  Land* 
number  of  ridges,  with  a  general  direction  from  north-  of  Bible,  ii,  85;  Ftlrst  derives  from  thU  fact  the  name 
west  to  south-east,  separated  by  valleys  running  in  the  Qf  the  mounUin,  q.  d.  bair  land,  from  bli,  Ilcb.  Lex. 
same  direction.    The  largest  of  these  valleys  U  the  „  r)     The  8oi,  b  gcamv  and  tne  UnmUnu> 

*  broad'  deel*  P,U1D-  *bout  two  rocks  cm,,  out  in  jagged  cliffs  and  naked  crown.,  giv- 

ing  Use  whole  a  look  of  painful  barrenness.  One 
would  almost  think,  on  looking  ut  it,  that  David's 
words  were  prophetic  ^.Vande  Velde,.Varro7ice,  ii,369). 
The  highest  point  of  Gil  boa  is  said  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  al>oiit  2200  feat  a<>ove  the  sea,  and  12U0  abovo 
the  valley  of  Jezrecl  (Van  de  Veldc,  .\frmoir,  p.  178). 
The  range  of  Gil  boa  extends  in  length  some  ten  miles 
from  W.  to  E.  The  modern  local  name  is  Jtbel  Fukuah, 
and  the  highest  point  is  crowned  by  a  village  and  wely 
called  Wexar  (Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  353). 

Gildas  the  Wise,  the  first  British  historian, 


i  and  a  half  wide,  and  leading  direct  into  the  Jnr 
dan  valley.  This  is  supposed  to  be  distinctively  (for 
the  pi  liti  of  Esdraclon  is  sometimes  so  called)  the  Val- 
ley of  Jezrecl.  The  higher  mountains  which  bound 
it  <>n  the  south  undoubtedly  form  .Mount  Gilhoa.  Eu- 
scbius  mentions  the  mountains  of  Gilhoa  as  lying  six 
miles  from  Scythopolis,  w  ith  a  large  village  upon  them 
called  Gelbvs  (I'tAi^orc).  There  is  still,  indeed,  an  in- 
habited village,  in  whose  name  of  Jrlbon  that  of  GU'hm 
may  lie  recognised  (Robinson's  Jiesrarckes,  lit,  157, 17n). 
The  fountain  implied  in  the  name  Gilboa  may  Ixj  that 
mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre  (xx.il,  20)  under  the  • 
name  of  Tubania  C\*2  313),  being  the  largo  fountain 
still  found  at  the  north-eastern  base,  half  a  mile  from 
the  ruins,  called  in  Scripture  both  the  "  Well  of  Ha- 
md"  (Judkj.  vii,  1)  and  "The  fountain  of  Jezreel"  (1 
Sam.  xxix,  1),  and  now  called  Ain-Jalud.  See  Ma- 
rod. 

A  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  this  region  gives 
great  vividness  to  several  of  the  Scripture  narratives, 
but  especially  to  that  of  the  fat  il  battle  in  which  Saul 
fell.  The  range  al>oiit  six  miles  north  of  Gilboa,  and 
»f  nearly  equal  elevation  and  length,  was  anciently 
called  the  "hill  of  Moreh"  (Judg.  vii,  1),  but  now  Je- 


born  iu  the  year  511  (according  to  Bcde,  41)3),  became 

scholar  to  Iltutus  abl>ot  of  M  rgan,  and  was  made 

afterwards  abbot  of  Bangor.    The  time  of  hi*  death  is 

uncertain.    The  legendary  accounts  of  him  differ  so 

much  that  Bale  and  Usher  suppose  there  were  two  of 

the  same  name,  while  others  doulrf  the  existence  of 

any  such  person.    41  In  truth,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  ob- 

serves,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Latin  text  of  Gildas 

de  Excidio  Britannir :  '  We  are  unable  to  speak  w  ith 

certainty  as  to  the  parentage  of  Gildas,  his  country,  or 

even  his  name,  the  period  when  he  lived,  or  the  works 

of  which  he  was  the  author.'    Mr.  T.  Wright  attempts 

.    ,       .    .  i  to  show  that  Gildas  is  a  fabulous  person,  and  his  his- 

bel  ed-I)uhv  (and  bv  travellers  "Little  Ilermon  ).  ! ,  .     ,   ,  .  . ,   <„„  '        ,  .  

r*i.  •  .v       „•  ,  e  .  .  '  :  tory  the  forgerv  of  'some  Anglo-Saxon  or  foreign 

The  intervening  vallev,  named  from  the  citv  of  Jez-      /  .  .      ./«.•      D      r     »     i  ^ 

priest  of  the  ith  centurv  (Biog.  Bid.  lAt.  Anglo-Sax- 


reel  at  the  western  extremity  of  Gillioa,  has  at  its  east- 
ern end,  overlooking  the  Jordan,  the  mound  and  ruins 
of  Bethsbcan.  On  the  other  side  of  the  vallev,  and 
near  the  base  of  Moreh,  stands  Shunem ;  and  away  be- 
hind the  latter  hill,  hidden  from  view,  is  the  village  of 
Endor.  The  Philistines  encamped  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  at  Shunem  ;  and  Saul  took  up  a  position 
by  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  at  the  base  of  Gilboa  (1 
Sam.  xxviii,  4 ;  xxix,  1).  From  the  brow  of  the  hill 
above  the  camp  Saul  had  a  full  view  of  the  enemy, 
and  he  was  struck  with  terror  at  their  numbers  (xxviii, 
6).  The  position  he  had  chosen  was  a  bail  ono.  There 
is  a  gradual  descent  in  the  valley  from  Shunem  to  the 
base  of  Gillioa  at  the  fountain,  while  immediately  be- 
hind it  the  hill  rises  steep  and  rocky.  The  Philistines 
bad  all  the  advantage  of  the  gentle  descent  for  their 
atteck,  and  both  front  and  flanks  of  the  Israelites  were 
exposed,  and  retreat  almost  impossible  up  the  steep 
hill  side.    On  the  ni^ht  before  the  battle  Saul  went  to 


on  period,  p.  115 -1554).  But  Stevenson,  Lappenberg, 
and  others,  while  admitting  the  fabulous  character  of 
the  common  accounts,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Gil- 
das really  lived  somewhere  near  the  time  usually 
stated"  (English  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  writings  which 
pass  under  his  name  are  valuable  for  their  antiquity, 
and  as  containing  the  only  information  we  have  of  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote ;  although  Gibbon  descril>es 
him  as  "a  monk  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  hu- 
man life,  has  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of  histori- 
an, and  strangely  disfigures  the  state  of  Britain  at  the 
time  of  its  sc{inration  from  the  Roman  empire."  They 
are,  (1)  Librr  Qtierulus  de  excidio  Britannia,  etc.,  a 
i  picture  of  the  evils  of  the  times  and  of  the  previous 
ages  of  British  history :— (2)  Castigatio  Ordin.  Ecclta. 
(Reproach  on  the  Clergy),  a  sad  account  of  altomina- 
tions  and  vices  imputed  to  the  clergy.  They  are  given 
in  Gale's  Hist.  Brit.,  etc.,  Scripture*  xv  (Oxon.  1691, 


Endor. 

morning,  when  the  king  was  wearied  and  dispirited 
(xxviii,  19).  The  Israelites  were  broken  at  once  by 
the  tierce  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  the  slaughter  was 
terrible  as  they  attempted  to  dec  up  the  sides  of  Gil- 
iioa.  While  the  terror-stricken  m  isses  were  clamlier- 
:ng  up  the  rugged  slopes,  they  were  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  arrows  of  the  Philistine  archers.  "  They 
fell  down  slain  in  Mount  Gilhoa"  (xxxi.  1);  '*  The 
Philistines  followed  hard  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons," 
probably  when  they  tried  to  rally  their  troo|is.  The 
three  sons  fell  beside  their  father;  "and  the  battle 


...     fol.),  and  in  the  Work*  of  (nidus  and  Aonniw*, 
I  be  battle  seems  to  have  liegun  oarlv  in  the   ,  .   ,,    ,   4  / 0    N     ,  , 

lated  by  J.  A.  Giles  (Lond.  1841, 8vo) ;  also  in  Gale,  Re- 
rum  A  run".  Script.  Vtteres  (1684-87,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  but  the 
l>est  edition  is  that  published  in  1838  by  the  Historical 
Society,  urn!  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson.  There 
are  three  English  translations  of  it:  one  by  Habing- 
ten  (Lond.  1638,  8  vn);  another,  entitled  A  Descrijdum 
of  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  tcritten  eleven  hundred 
geirrs  sincr  (lamdon,  1652,  12mo);  and  a  thin!  by  Dr. 
Giles,  but  based  on  that  of  Habington.  and  published 
1  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library  (1848)  See  Wright, 
!  1.  c;  Paste,  British  Researches;  English  Ci/clopadui; 

™Z^mn^nn^7m\  th^'archershit  him  "and  |  C,*rke«  Suc€'  °f Sacred  I**™*"*  vol.  i. 
he  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers"  (ver.  51).  David  Glider,  William  II.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
has  caught  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  in  his  ode:  i  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  17, 
"The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  the  high  places;"  |  1K12.  and  was  educated  at  th*  Wesleyan  University, 
and,  "Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  upon  thine  high  He  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1833,  and 
places"  (2  Sam.  i,  19,  25).  The  stripping  and  muti-  ofter  three  years'  preaching  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
lating  of  the  slain  is  characteristic  of  the  Arab  triltes  to  retire  from  active  service.  About  184'1  he  estab- 
te  this  day,  and  Porter  witnessed  some  fearful  instances  lished  at  Philadelphia  the  Prnrl  and  ItrjH'situry,  an  in- 
of  it  in  1858  near  this  same  spot  (//ami-book f>r  S.inul  dependent  Methodist  paper.    For  some  years  he  was 


P.  p.  355).    The  Philistines  took  the  l>ody  of  Saul  and 
fastened  it  to  the  wall  of  the  neighboring  fortress  of 
Bethshean.  from  whence  it  was  snatched  bv  a  few 
III.— Ill 


principal  of  the  Female  Institute  at  Bordentown.  N.J. 
He  afterwards  Iwamc  president  of  Flushing  Female 
College-,  ut  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  Flushing,  L.  I.  While 
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at  Bordentown  ho  established  the  Literary  He^ister, 
which  he  edited  b>r  several  years.  In  18G2  he  became 
chaplain  of  the  40th  New- York  Regiment,  and  shared 
in  all  its  campaigns,  following  his  charge  into  every 
battle.  In  18G3  he  was  Liken  with  typhoid  fever, 
which  greatly  impaired  his  strength.  He  returned  to 
his  post  before  he  was  in  tit  physical  condition  to  do 
to,  and,  while  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  regiment- 
ad  hospital,  he  contracted  small-pox,  of  which  he  died 
at  Culpepper,  Va.,  April  13, 1861.  No  chaplain  in  the 
r.nny  hud  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence of  the  men  than  Mr.  Gilder.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  said  to  his  son,  "  I  am  in  the  bands  of  one 
whom  I  can  trust ;  I  feel  that  I  am  perfectly  safe ;" 
and  when  be  could  no  longer  speak,  be  intimated  by 
sums  that  all  was  well.— Minutes  of  Cwferauxs,  186J>, 
p.  81. 

Gil'eSd  (Heb.  Cihd',  nrba,  generally  with  the 
article  prefixed,  when  applied  to  the  region  or  moun- 
tain ;  properly  a  stony  district,  hence,  according  to 
Gen.  xx xi,  41,  h<ap  or  hill  of  testimony;  Sept.  I  dAo- 
u{\  the  name  of  several  men,  ulso  of  a  region  and 
mountain,  and  perhaps  a  city.  The  name  Gilead.  as  is 
usual  in  1'ulestine,  describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country.  It  signifies  "a  hard,  rocky  region  ;"  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  with  BusIihii, 
the  other  great  trans-.Iordanic  province,  which  is.  as 
the  name  implies,  a  "  level,  fertile  tract."  The  state- 
ments in  Gen.  xxxi,  48,  are  not  opposed  to  this  ety- 
mology. The  old  name  of  the  district  was  "C^S  (Gil- 
ead), but,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  pronunciation,  the 
radical  letters  being  retained,  the  meaning  was  made 
beautifully  applicable  to  the  "heap  of  stones'*  Jacob 
and  Lalian  had  built  up — "and  Laban  said,  tl  i>  h  up 
(^5)  is  a  tcitness  ("1?)  between  me  and  thee  this  day. 
Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  Gal-eed"  (*ir~p. 
"the  heap  of  witness").  Thos«  acquainted  with  the 
modern  Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see  how  in- 
tensely such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  apprecia- 
ted by  them.  This  Gderd  could  not  liave  been  far 
from  Mahan.iini,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  those  round- 
ed eminences  to  the  northward  which  overlook  the 
broad  plateau  of  Bashan  (Gen.  xsxi,  25;  xxxii,  1,  2). 
See  Gaukkd. 

1.  A  mountainous  region  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Ba*han,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian 
pluteau,  and  on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Amnion  (Gen. 
xxxi,  21 :  Pent,  iii,  12-17).  p  operly  extending  from 
the  parallel  of  Babboth-Ammon  on  the  south  to  the 
river  Hieromax  on  the  north.  The  same  name,  how- 
ever, was  given  to  the  rltge  extending  between  these 
parallels.  With  th  .»  exception  of  the  narrow  strip  of 
plain  along  the  bnnk  of  the  Jordan,  the  mountain",  in 
fact,  cover  the  whole  region;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  "  Mount  Gilead"  ((Jen.  xxxi,  25),  ir^n  in  ; 
comp.  Deut.  iii,  12 ;  Jcr.  1, 19),  sometimes  "  the  land  of 
Gilead"  (Numb,  xxxii.  1,  -»?5S  compere  Dent, 

xxxiv.  1 ;  Numb,  xxxiv.  2*/;  Zech.  x,  10).  and  some- 
times simply  "Gilead"  (I'sa.  lx,  7;  Gen.  xxxvii,  25; 
Numb,  xxxii,  40;  Josh,  xvii,  1;  Amos  i,  3);  but  a 
comparison  of  the  several  passages  shows  that  they 
all  mean  the  same  thing.  There  is  no  evidence,  in 
fact,  that  any  particular  mountain  was  meant  by 
Mount  Gilead  more  than  by  Mount  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii, 
3) — they  l»oth  comprehend  the  whole  range,  and  the 
range  of  Gilead  embraced  the  whole  province,  or  group 
of  mountains  vaguely  stated  by  E«<ebius  (Onomast.  s. 
v.  roAoa'D  to  be  connected  »rith  Lebanon  by  means 
of  Mount  Hermon.  It  begins  not  far  from  the  latter, 
and  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  brooks 
Jabbok  and  Anion,  thus  enclosing  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxi.  21  ; 
Cant,  iv,  1).  According  to  Miehaelis  (J/o*.  fierhl,  i, 
KG),  this  mountain,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  coun- 
try so  called,  must  even  be  situated  beyond  the  region 


sketched  in  our  maps,  and  somewhere  about  the  Eu- 
phrates. But  this  is  fanciful.  Strictly,  the  name 
comprehends  the  mountainous  region  south  of  the  river 
Jabbok,  where  Is  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain* 
east  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  one  ridge  is  still  named  Jebrl 
Jelud  or  J>lud,  from  the  ruined  towns  so  called  upon 
it  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  348;  Robinson' » 
Researches,  ii,  24:?,  .'!(K>;  A  pp.  p.  1G7).  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Gileadites  (Judg.  x,  3;  2  Kings  xt, 
25). 

I.  Divisions  of  the  Territory. — (a.)  Gilead  is  usually, 
therefore,  the  name  of  a  large  district  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, coutinually  mentioned  in  the  .Scriptures  in  con- 
tradistinction to,  or  apart  from.  Ba-han  (DenL  iii.  13; 
Josh,  xii,  5  ;  xiii,  11 ;  xvii,  1 ;  2  Kings  x,  33 ;  1  Cbrou. 
v,  10;  Micah  vii,  14);  though,  to  judge  from  ita  geo- 
graphical position  (as  given  Numb,  xxxii,  26;  Deut. 
iii.  1.),  it  must  have  comprised  the  entire  possessions 
of  the  two  tril»es  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  and  even  the 
southern  part  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii,  13;  Numb,  xxxii, 
40;  Josh,  xvii,  2-G);  corresponding  to  the  region  now 
called  e!-llrka  and  Jebrl- Ajlun.  Sometimes  it  is  put 
for  the  territory  of  Gad  and  Keuben  alone  (l*sa.  lx.  9; 
cviii,  Jt);  at  others  for  the  tribe  of  Gad  only  (Judg.  v, 
17 ;  comp.  v,  10),  although  this  usage  is  not  constant, 
and  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  7,  the  land  of  Gad  ;.i»d  Gilead  are 
joined.  The  cities  Kamoth,  Jabesh,  and  Jazer  are 
usually  designated  as  lying  in  GiU  ud. 

There  is  a  special  descriptive  term,  which  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  a  proper  name,  used  to  denote  the 
great  plateau  which  borders  Gilead  on  the  south  and 
east.  The  refuge-city  Bezer  is  said  to  be  "in  the 
country  of  the  Mishor"  (Deut.  iv,  43);  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  21)  says,  "judgment  is  come  upon  the  country 
of  the  Mishor"  (see  abo  Josh.  xiii.  9, 16. 17,21 ;  xx,*0- 
.l/uiS(ir(rS3  and  signifies  a  "level  plain"  or 

"tiblc-land  ;"  nnd  no  word  could  be  more  applicable. 
This  is  one  among  many  examples  of  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  Bible  topography.    See  Mishor. 

The  extent  of  Gilead  in  this  general  sense  we  can 
ascertain  with  tolerable  exactness  from  incidental  no- 
tices in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  was  its  west- 
ern border  (1  Sam.  xiii,  7 ;  2  Kings  x,  .S3).  A  compar- 
ison of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that  the  river 
Hieromax,  the  modern  Sheriat  el-Mandhur,  separated 
it  from  Bashan  on  the  north.  "Half  Gilead"  is  said 
to  have  been  possessed  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
nnd  the  other  half  by  Og,  king  of  Bashan;  and  the 
river  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the  two  king- 
doms (Deut.  iii,  12;  Josh,  xii,  1  5).  The  half  of  Gil- 
ead possess<-d  by  Og  must  therefore  have  been  north 
of  the  Jabbok.  '  It  is  also  stated  that  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Gail  extended  along  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh,  xiii,  27);  and  yet  "alt  Ba- 
shan" was  given  to  Manasseh  (ver.  30).  \Ve  therefore 
conclude  that  the  deep  glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which 
runs  eastwnrd,  on  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  was  the  dividing  line  between  Bashan 
and  Gilead.  North  of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  flst, 
fertile  plateau,  such  as  the  name  Jhtfhan  (*^2,  bk« 
the  Arabic  bo/hi/i, signifies  "soft  nnd  lccl  soil")  would 
suggest ;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the  rough  and 
rugged,  yet  picturesque  hill  country,  for  which  Gilead 
is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter,  in  Journal  >f Sac.  IM. 
July,  1854.  p.  2S4  tq. ;  compare  lb.  .Inn.  1K52,  p.  304.) 
On  the  east  the  mountain  range  units  away  gradually 
into  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia.  The  lioundary  of 
Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  running  along  the  foot  of  the  range.  Th« 
southern  lioundary  is  less  certain.  The  trilie  of  Ken- 
lien  occupied  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  Ar- 
non,  which  w  as  the  bonier  of  Moab  (Deut.  ii,  3*1;  iii 
12).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  southern  section  of 
their  territory  was  not  included  in  Gilead.  In  Jo»h. 
xiii.  9  11,  it  is  intimated  that  the  "plain  of  Medelw" 
("  the  Mishor"  it  is  called),  north  of  the  A; non.  is  mi 
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in  Gilead ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
Muses  describes  Better,  which  was  given  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  as  being  "in  the  wilderness,  in  the 
plain  country"  (j.  e.  "in  the  country  of  the  Aiishor," 
■>3T«n  y-X),  while  Ramoth  is  said  to  be  in  Gilead 
(Deut.  iv,  4.1).  This  southern  plateau  was  ajso  called 
"the  land  of  Jarer"  (Numb,  xxxii,  1;  2  Sain,  xxiv, 
«»;  comp.  al.-o  Josh,  xiii,  16  -25).  The  valley  of  Hesh- 
U>n  may  therefore,  in  all  probability,  l>e  tlie  southern 
b  uinda  y  ..f  Gilead.  Gilead  thus  extended  from  the 
parallel  of  ttie  south  end  of  the  Sua  of  Galilee  to  that 
of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea — aljout  tiO  miles ;  and 
it*  average,  breadth  scarcely  exceeded  20. 

(6.)  While  such  were  the  usual  limits  of  Gilead,  the 
n  .mo  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three  parts  of 
Scripture.  Moses,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  seen, 
from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  "all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto 
Dan"  (Deut.  xxxiv,  1) ;  and  in  Judg.  xx,  1,  and  Josh, 
xvii,  i»,  the  name  seems  to  comprehend  the  wbole  ter- 
ritory of  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan.  A  little 
attention  shows  that  this  is  only  a  vague  way  of  speak- 
ing, in  common  use  everywhere. 

(c.)  The  district  corresponding  to  Gilead  is  now  di- 
vided into  two  province*,  separated  by  the  JalHiok. 
The  section  lying  between  the  Jahkok  and  the  Hic.o- 
max  is  now  called  Jt  bel  Ajlt'tn  ;  while  that  to  the  south 
of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modern  province  of  Drl- 
ka.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  in  the  moun- 
t-tin range  still  retain*  the  ancient  name,  being  called 
Jrbtl  Jil  ml. "  Mount  Gilead."  It  is  about  seven  miles 
south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  command*  a  magnificent  vie  .v 
over  the  whole  Jordan  valley,  and  the  mountains  of 
Judnh  and  Ephraim.  It  is  probably  the  site  of  Ra- 
inath-Mizpch  of  Josh,  xiii,  20;  and  "the  "  Mizpeh  of 
Gilead,"  from  which  Jephthah  "passed  over  unto  the 
children  of  Amnion"  (Judg.  xi,  29).  The  spot  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  gathering-place  in  time  of  inva- 
sion or  aggressive  war.  The  neighboring  village  of 
es-Salt  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  "city  of  refuge"  in 
Gad.  Ramath-Gilead  (q.  v.). 

II.  Hutory. — The  first  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  21 
*q.).  That  patriarch,  having  passed  the  Euphrates, 
"set  his  face  toward*  .Mount  Gilead ;"  he  struck  across 
the  desert  by  the  great  fountain  at  Palmyra;  then 
traversed  the  eastern  part  of  tho  plain  of  Damascus, 
and  the  plateau  of  Hashan,  and  entered  (Siload  from 
tin  north-east.  "In  the  Mount  Gilead  Li'wn  over- 
took him"— apparently  soon  after  he  entered  the  dis- 
trict; for  when  they  separated  again,  Jacob  went  on 
hi*  way  and  arrived  at  Mahannim.  which  must  have 
been  considerably  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen. 
xxxii.  1,  2,  22).  'See  Jacob. 

Gile  id  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory ;  but  it  is  possibly  this  *ame  region  which  is  refer- 
red to  under  the  name  Ham  (q.  v.).  mid  was  inhabited 
by  the  gigantic  Zuzim.  The  king*  of  the  East  who  came 
to  punish  the  rebellious  "cities  of  the  plain,"  first  at- 
tacked the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim— i.  e.  in 
the  country  now  called  lluuran;  then  they  advanced 
southwards  against  the  "Zuzims  in  Ham;"  and  next 
against  the  Emim  in  Shaveh-Kiriathim,  which  wns 
sul»eqiiently  possessed  by  the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv,  5; 
Deut.  ii,  9  I  f).    See  Emim  ;  Rkimiaim. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Gilead  till  the  invasion  of 
th  i  country  by  the  Israelites.    One  half  of  it  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Sihori,  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had  . 
a  short  time  previously  driven  out  the  Moabites.  Og, 
king  of  liashan,  h  id  the  other  section  north  of  the  Jab-  , 
bok.   The  Israelites  defeated  the  former  at  J  ihaz,  and  j 
the  latter  at  Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead  and 
Bishan  (Nnmh.  xxi,  23  sq.).    The  rich  pasture-land 
or  Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests  and  copious  streams, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who  "  had 
a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle,"  and  was  allotted  to  ' 
them.    The  future  history  and  h  abits  of  the  tribes  that  ! 
occupied  Gilood  were  greatly  affected  by  the  character  I 


of  the  country.  Rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and 
the  lords  of  a  fitting  region,  they  retained,  almost  un- 
changed,  the  nomad  pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal 
ancestors.  Like  all  Bedawin,  they  lived  in  a  constant 
state  of  warfare,  just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad — 
"  a  troop  shall  plunder  him,  but  he  shall  plunder  at  the 
last"  (Gen.  xlix,  19).  The  sons  of  Isbmael  were  sub- 
dued and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chron.  v,  9 
sq.),  und  the  children  of  Amnion  in  the  days  of  Jeph- 
thah and  David  (Judg.  xi,  32  sq. ;  2  Sam.  x,  12  sq.). 
Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their  almost  inaccessi- 
ble country,  made  them  in  ancient  times  what  the  Bed- 
awi  tribes  are  now — the  protectors  of  the  refugee  and 
the  outlaw.  In  Gilead  the  sons  of  Saul  found  a  home 
while  they  vainly  attempted  to  re-establish  the  author- 
ity of  their  house  (2  Sam.  ii.8  sq.).  Here,  too,  David 
found  a  sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  a 
beloved  »on  ;  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a  char- 
acteristic hospitality,  carried  presents  of  the  best  they 
possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sain,  xvii,  22  sq.). 
Elijah  the  Tishbitc  was  a  Gilcadite  (1  Kings  xvii,  1  i ; 
and  in  his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect,  abrupt  address, 
wonderfully  active  habits,  and  movements  so  rapid  as 
to  ovude  the  search  of  his  watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we 
see  all  the  characteristics  of  the  genuine  Bedawi,  en- 
nobled by  a  high  prophetic  mission.    See  G.vn. 

Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first  at- 
tucks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and  to  the 
unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes—"  Because  Machir, 
the  lirst-liorn  of  Manasseh,  was  a  man  of  war.  there- 
fore he  had  Bashan  und  Gilead"  (Josh,  xvii,  1).  Un- 
der the  wild  and  wayward  Jephthah,  Miz|>ch  of  Gilead 
became  the  gathering-place  of  the  trans-Jonlanic  tribes 
^Judg.  xi,  291;  and  in  subsequent  times  the  neighbor- 
ing stronghold  of  Ramoth-Gilead  appears  to  have  been 
considered  the  key  of  Palestine  on  the  east  (1  Kings 
xxii,  3, 4, 6 ;  2  Kings  viii,  28 ;  ix,  1). 

The  name  Unland  (Va\anc)  occurs  several  times  in 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  v,  9  sq. ),  and 
also  in  Josephus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek  termi- 
n  ition— !  VWiartf  or  Vit\nniv>i  (A  nt.  xiii,  14,2;  War, 
i,  4,  H).  Under  the  Roman  dominion  the  country  tic- 
came  mo~e  settled  and  civilized ;  nnd  the  great  cities 
of  Gadara,  Pel  la,  and  Gerasa,  with  Philadelphia  on  its 
south-eastern  border,  speedily  rose  to  opulence  and 
sph-ndor.  In  one  of  these  (Pella)  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  found  a  sanctuary  when  the  armies  of  Titus 
gathered  round  the  devoted  city  (Eusehius,  //.  K.  iii, 
5).  Under  Mohammedan  rule  the  country  has  again 
lapsed  into  semi-barbarism.  Some  scattered  villages 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  Jebel  Ajliin,  and  a  f<w  fierce 
wandering  trilies,  constitute  the  whole  |<opulation  of 
Gilead.  They  arc  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte,  but 
their  allegi  mce  sits  lightly  upon  them.  The  inhabi- 
tants, like  the  old  Gadites,  are  semi-nomads.  whose 
wealth  consists  in  flocks  and  herds.  Like  them,  too, 
they  arc  harassed  by  the  desert  trilies ;  they  are  inured 
to  arms,  and  they  are  noted  for  their  hospitality.  The 
capital  of  the  whole  country  is  es-Salt  (Rurckhardt, 
Trae.  in  Syria,  p.  270;  Buckingham.  Arab  'JVibet,  p. 
21  sq. ;  Lord  Lindsay's  Travtlt,  ii,  108  sq.). 

III.  Description  of  morfrm  Country. — The  great  body 
of  the  range  of  Gilead  is  Jura  limestone,  but  there  ore 
occasional  veins  of  sandstone.  The  oak  and  the  tere- 
binth flourish  on  the  former,  and  the  pine  on  the  lat- 
ter. The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet,  but  their  ap[>arent 
elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater,  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  averages 
al>out  1000  feet.  Their  outline  is  singularly  uniform, 
resembling  a  massive  wall  running  along  the  horizon. 
From  the  distant  ea*t  they  seem  very  low,  for  on 
side  they  meet  the  plateau  of  Arabia,  2<K>0  feet  or  i 
in  height.  Though  the  range  appears  bleak  from  the 
distance,  yet,  on  ascending  it,  we  find  the  scenery 
rich,  picturesque,  nnd  in  place*  even  grand.  The  sum- 
mit is  broad,  almost  like  table-land  "tossed  into  wild 
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confusion  of  undulating  downs"  (Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Pal.  p.  314).  It  is  everywhere  covered  with  luxuriant 
herbage.  Id  the  extreme  north  and  south  there  are 
no  trees,  but  as  we  advance  towards  the  centre  they 
soon  begin  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  then  in  groups, 
and  at  length,  on  each  side  of  the  Jabbok,  in  fine  for- 
ests, chiefly  of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  The  rich 
pasture-land  of  Gilead  present*  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  nakedness  of  Western  Palestine.  Except  among 
the  hills  of  Galileo  and  along  the  height*  of  Carmcl, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  as  "a  place 
fur  cattle"  (Numb,  xxxii,  1).  "  In  passing  through 
the  country,  one  can  hardly  get  over  the  impression 
that  be  is  roaming  through  an  English  park.  The 
graceful  hill*,  the  rich  vales,  the  luxuriant  herbage, 
the  bright  wild  flowers,  the  plantation*  of  evergreen 
oak,  pine,  and  arbutus;  now  a  tangled  thicket,  and 
now  a  grove  scattered  over  the  gentle  slope,  as  if  in- 
tended to  reveal  its  lieauty;  the  little  rivulets  fringed 
with  oleander,  at  one  place  running  la/ily  between  al- 
luvial Imnks,  at  another  dashing  madly  down  rocky 
ravines.  Such  are  the  features  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  cooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeon,  the  hoarse  call  of  the  partridge,  the  incessant 
hum  of  myriads  of  inwt»,  and  the  cheerful  chirp  of 
grasshop|xjrs  to  give  life  to  the  scene.  Add  to  all  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  town,  village,  and  fortress,  cling- 
ing to  the  mountain-side  or  crowning  it*  summit,  and 
you  have  a  picture  of  the  country  between  es-Salt  and 
Gerasa"  (Porter,  llandboolfor  S.  and  P.  p.  310).  Such 
a  picture,  too,  illustrates  at  once  the  fertility  ascribed 
to  it  by  Jeremiah  (xxii.  6;  I,  and  the  judgments 
pronounced  against  it  by  Amos  (i,  3, 13). 

Gilead  anciently  aliounded  in  spices  and  aromatic 
gums,  which  were  exported  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
2o ;  Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvi,  11).  The  l>alm  of  Gilead  seems 
to  have  been  valued  for  its  medicinal  pro|K»rties  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  Mid'unitish  merchants  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold  were  passing  through  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel  on  their  way  from  Gilead  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  IT).  Josephus  often  mentions  this  halm 
or  balsam,  but  generally  as  the  product  of  the  rich 
plain  of  Jericho,  for  example  (Ant.  xiv.  4):  "Now 
when  Pompcy  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Jericho  (where 
the  palm-tree  grows,  and  that  balsam  which  is  an  oint- 
ment of  all  the  most  precious,  which  upon  any  incision 
being  made  in  the  wood  with  a  sharp  stone  distils  out 
thence  like  a  juice),  he  marched  in  tho  morning  to  Je- 
rusalem." Dr.  Thomson  found  in  the  plain  of  Jericho 
•mne  thorn-bushes  called  the  znlurn,  "  which  is  like 
the  crab  apple-tree,  and  hears  a  small  nut,  from  w  hich 
a  kind  of  liquid  balsam  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  monks 
as  balm  of  Gilead,  so  famous  in  ancient  times,*'  and  he 
supposes  "  that  tho  Italm  which  Jacob  s»»nt  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11),  and  that  whirh  Jeremiah  (viii,  22)  re- 
fers t-)  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  were  the  same  which 
the  trading  Ishmaclite*.  were  trans|mrting  to  Egypt, 
and  that  it  was  some  resinous  extract  from  the  forest 
trees  ol  Ulead  "  ./.„/«/  and  Bool;  ii,  193,  I'J  i).  Sec 
below. 

GILEAD,  D.w.M  ok.  Our  English  word  bilm,  and 
its  French  equivalent  baume,  arc  the  contracted  forms 
of  balsam,  a  word  (S.akoauuv)  which  the  Greeks  have 
adopted  from  the  Hebrew  words  and  '"Z'C,  lord 
or  ehiff  of  oil*.  In  ordinary  language  the  word  is 
used  very  loosely,  but  here  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  substince  to  which  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  has  given  this  name.  As  early  as  the 
days  of  Jacoli  the  district  of  Gilead  yielded  aromatic 
substances  which  were  in  great  request.  After  cast- 
inn  Joseph  into  a  pit,  we  are  told  that  his  brothers 
espied  a  caravan  on  its  way  from  Gilead  to  Egypt. 
4,with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and 
myrrh"  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25).  Afterwards,  when  Jacob 
dispatched  hi.s  embassy  into  Egypt,  his  present  to  the 
unknown  ruler  included  '"a  little  balm"  (Gen.  xliii, 


11) ;  and  at  an  interval  of  more  than  1000  years  later 
we  find  that  the  same  region  was  celebrated  fur  tbe 
same  production,  for  we  rind  Jeremiah  asking,  "Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead?"  and  from  an  expression  in 
the  prophet  Ezekii  1  we  find  still  later  that  balm  was 
one  of  the  commodities  which  Hebrew  merchants  car- 
ried to  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ezck.  xxvii,  17).  In  til 
these  passages  the  original  word  U  "S,  Uori'.  Dar- 
ing the  interval,  however,  between  Jacob  and  Jeiemi- 
ah,  we  are  told  by  Joseph  us  that  the  queen  of  Shefca 
brought  '•  the  root  of  the  balsam"  as  a  present  to  Solo- 
mon (.int.  viii,  G,  6) ;  and  there  can  l<c  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  later  days  of  Jewish  history,  the  neighborhood 
of  Jericho  was  believed  to  be  the  only  spot  where  the 
true  balsam  grew,  and  even  there  its  culture  was  coo- 
fined  to  two  gardens,  the  one  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
the  other  much  smaller  (Thcophrastus). 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  different  writers 
to  identify  the  /jo»i,  not  one  of  which,  however,  cau 
be  considered  altogether  conclusive.  The  Syriac  ver- 
sion in  Jer.  viii,  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Gen.  xxxvii, 
25,  suppose  irm,  "wax."  to  be  meant;  others,  as  the 
Arabic  version  in  the  passages  cited  in  Genesis,  con- 
jecture tkrriara,  a  medical  compound  of  great  sup- 
posed virtue  in  serpent  bites.  Of  the  same  opinion  u 
Castell  (/.ex.  Ilrpt.  s.  v.  ■'-3).  Luther  and  the  Swed- 
ish version  have  "salve,"  "ointment,"  in  the  passa- 
ges in  Jeremiah;  but  in  Exek.  xxvii.  17  they  read 
"mastic."  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius  and  Treinel- 
lius,  Deodatius,  etc.,  have  "balm"  or  "  balsam,**  a< 
the  A.  V. ;  Celsius  (//.Vr-A.  ii,  ]«'•)  identifies  the  Uori 
with  the  mastic-tree  (I'itiacii  lewuciu).  Kosenmul- 
ler  {fiild.  1M.  p.  I<*<>)  believes  that  the  presaed  juice 
of  the  fruit  of  the  zukum-tree  {EUtagnu  anffvsrtfobui, 
Lin.  [?]),  or  narrow-leaved  oleaster,  is  the  substance 
denoted  ;  but  the  same  author,  in  another  place  (Ari<£ 
in  Hen.  xxxvii,  25),  mentions  the  balsam  of  Mecca 
(Amyrit  opobaltamum,  Lin.),  referred  to  by  Strain) 
(xvi,  p.  778)  and  Dindoru*  Siculus  (ii,  132)  "as  being 
probably  the  Uori  (see  Kitto.  J'hyt.  Hist,  of  Pal.  p.  2T3; 
Hasselquist,  Trarth,  p.  2'J3). 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true  bal- 
sam-tree of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation  from 
the  plant  "  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  pellucid.  It  ha*  a 
most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous,  balsamic,  and 
very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious  or  glutinous, 
sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  I*  drawn  into  V -ng 
threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a  Turkish  surgeon's,  wbo 
had  it  immediately  from  Mecca,  described  it,  and  was 
informed  of  its  virtues;  which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the 
best  stomachic  they  know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to 
strengthen  a  weak  stomach;  secondly,  that  it  i*  a 
most  excellent  and  capital  remedy  for  curing  wound*, 
for  if  a  few  drops  are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound  it 
cures  it  in  a  very  short  time"  (Travils,  p.  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  scriptural  <*pr»— supposing, 
that  is,  that  any  one  particular  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
term — are  the  J 'is  t aria  Itutiscu*  (mastic)  and  the  A  s«J- 
i-is  npobalmiiNum,  Linnams,  the  tiattamodendnnt  npf- 
lyiUamum.  or  Uileadeiut  of  modem  botanists  (Balm  of 
Gilead).  One  argument  in  favor  of  the  tir*t-nani**l 
tree  rests  upon  the  fact  that  its  name  in  Arabic  (</>n. 
d*tm)  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  Arabia" 
naturalists  have  attributed  grent  medicinal  virtues  t<> 
the  resin  afforded  by  this  tree  (Dioscorides.  i,  '.0.  SI ; 
Pliny,  xxiv,  7;  Avicenna,  edit.  Arab.  p.  204  and  "/TT. 
in  Celsius).  The  Pittacia  Irntinrvs  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  IxMli  by  Ruuwolf  and  Pocock* 
(Strand.  FLt.  Palatt.  No.  5C1).  The  derivation  of  U» 
word  from  a  root,  "to  flow  forth,"  is  opposed  to  the 
theory  which  identities  the  pressed  oil  of  the  rybm 
with  the  t*ori.  although  this  oil  is  in  very  high  estifO 
among  the  Aral)*,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  balm  •>( 
Mecca,  as  being  more  efficacious  in  wounds  and  brutes 
(see  Mariti,  ii,  353,  ed.  London).    Maundrell  (Jaw'} 
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from  Alep.  to  Jena.  p.  8C),  when  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
saw  the  i«i.«m-tree.  He  says  it  is  a  thorny  hush  with 
small  leaves,  and  that  "the  fruit,  hoth  in  shape  and 
color,  resembles  a  small  unripe  walnut.  The  kernel.* 
of  this  fruit  the  Aral."  bray  in  a  mortar,  and  then,  put- 
ting the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  they  skim  on*  the 
oyl  which  rises  to  the  top:  this  oyl  they  take  inward- 
ly for  bruises,  ami  apply  it  outwardly  to  txrecn  wound*. 
...  I  procured  a  bottle  of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon 
nome  small  tryal*  a  very  healing  medicine."  "This," 
say*  Dr.  R»!>iusnn  (h  b.  lies,  ii,  291),  "is  the  modern 
ltalsam  or  oil  of  Jericho."  From  Maundrcll's  deserip- 
tinn  of  the  zukwu  Dr.  Honker  unhesitatingly  identi- 
fies it  with  Balai.il' »  .t'.g'jptiica.  which  he  saw  ubuu- 
dantly  at  Jericho  (K-u>  Harden  Misc.  i,  S867). 

In  the  region  of  Gilead,  the  only  production  now 
which  has  any  affinity  to  balm  or  balsam  is  a  s|>ceies 
of  Elrcagnus  from  the  kernels  of  which  a  balsamic  oil 
is  extracted  (Journal  of  Deputation  of  Malta  FrotesUmi 
College,  p.  4i>o) ;  and  even  the  balsam  gardens  of  Jeri- 
cho have  perished  and  left  no  trace.  There  is  little 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  the  plants  with  which 
they  were  stocked  were  the  Amyris  t  >ilead>nsis,  or  A. 
optjudtamum,  which  was  found  l.y  Bruce  in  Abyssinia, 
the  fragrant  r;-sin  of  which  is  known  in  commerce  as 
the  " balaam  of  Mecca."  lake  most  plants  yielding 
gum  or  gum-resin,  the  amyris  requires  a  high  temper- 
ature to  elaborate  its  iieeuliar  principle  in  perfection ; 
and  in  the  deeply  depressed  and  sultry  valley  of  the 

Jordan  it  would   I  a  climate  almost  as  congenial  as 

that  of  Yemen,  where  we  find  it  now.  Nor  is  it  im- 
possible that  there  may  have  existed  in  Gilead  at  an 
early  period  a  plantation  of  the  self-same  amyris;  but, 
yielding  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  queen  of  She- 
ba's  newly-imported  sp  ecimens,  the  growth  of  ( I  dead 
m  iv  have  become  obsolete,  and  bequeathed  it*  name 
and  honors  to  its  more  favored  rival.  The  Amyris 
(iileadnai  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Amyridacea?.  Its  height  is  about 
fourteen  fret,  with  a  trunk  eight  or  ten  inches  in  di- 
The  wood  is  light  and  open,  and  the  small 


Balm  of  Gilead"  (Amt/ris  Gileadensi*),  with  enlarged  view 
of  the  Flower  and  Pericarp,  and  section  of  the  latter 


Pericarp, 

and  scanty  leaves  resemble  rice.    After  the  dog-days, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  most  vigorous,  in- 
cisions are  made  into  the  bark,  and  the  balsam  is  re- 
ceived in  small  earthen  liottles.    The  supply  is  very 
scanty.    Three  or  four  drops  exude  in  a  day  through  ; 
a  single  orifice,  and  the  entire  amount  yielded  by  the  J 
gardens  of  Jericho  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven  gallons 
a  year.    When  first  exuded  the  balsam  is  of  a  whitish  1 
tinge,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  somewhat  turbid,  and  ! 
its  odor  ia  almost  as  pungent  as  volatile  salts ;  but,  af- 1 


ter  stand  in :  some  time,  it  liecomes  pellucid,  ami  deep- 
ens to  an  almost  golden  color.  With  its  gem-like  ap- 
pearance, its  aromatic  odor,  and  its  great  rarity — being 
worth  twice  its  weight  in  silver— it  has  always  been 
highly  value,!  in  the  East  as  a  remedy.  It  ia 'consid- 
ered very  effi  vicious  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the 
Egyptians  esteem  it  as  a  preventive  of  the  plague.  As 
a  vulnerary  it  appears  to  have  I  wen  valued  in  the  days 
of  Jeremiah  (ch.  viii,  22)  :  and,  could  it  be  procured  as 
easily  as  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  it  is  likely  that 
it  would  find  a  place  in  European  pharmacy.  In  de- 
scribing Palestine.  Tacitus  says  that  in  all  its  produc- 
tions it  equals  Italy,  besides  possessing  the  palm  and 
the  balsam  (Hist,  v,  6);  and  the  far-famed  tree  excited 
the  cupidity  of  successive  invade  s.  By  I'ompey  it 
was  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Home  as  one  of  the 
spoils  of  the  newly -conquered  province,  B.C.  05;  and 
one  of  the  wonderful  trees  graced  the  triumph  of  Ves- 
pasian, A.D.  79.  During  the  invasion  of  Titus,  two 
battles  took  place  at  the  balsam  groves  of  Jericho, 
the  last  being  to  prevent  the  Jews  in  their  despairing 
frenzy  from  destroying  the  trees.  They  then  be- 
came public  pro|>crty,  and  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  imperial  guard;  but  history  does  not 
record  how  long  the  two  plantations  survived.  See 
Balm, 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii,  3).  Michaelis  and  others 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Clerictis 
(ad  loe.).  thut  the  true  reading  in  this  place  should  be 

(Hilton,  instead  of  1"^J.  Gideon  was  encamped 
at  the  "spring  of  Harod,"  which  is  at  the  bas*  of 
.Mount  Gilboa.  Gesenius,  however,  thinks  (7"A»«nrr. 
H>b.  p.  K(M >  that  the  pissuge  merely  implies  that  all 
those  who  should  not  feel  inclined  b>  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Midianites  farther  than  the  mountain  from 
which  the  latter  had  emerged,  were  at  liberty  to  return 
home  (""H"?,  "per  montem"  ).  A  better  solution,  how- 
ever, is  that  suggested  by  Sehwarz  (Palest,  p.  161,  note), 
that  the  northernmost  spur  of  Mt.  i.ilboa  was  also  cull- 
ed Gilcad;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  name  Jalud  to  this  day  in  this  sts.t.  Sea 
IIakou. 

3.  A  city  of  this  name  is  Apparently  mentioned  Hos. 
vi,  8  (comp.  Sept.  Judg.  xii.  7) ;  so,  nt  least,  it  is  given 
in  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern  versions,  though 
the  meaning  may  only  be  that  Gilead  is  (like)  »  city 
full  of  iniquity,  i.  e.  a  union  of  iniquitous  people.  I  his 
city  (if  one  lie  meant)  is  perhaps  the  same  w  ith  R-A- 

MOTH-Gtt.F.AD. 

4.  The  son  of  Machir  (apparently  by  Maachah),  nnd 
grandson  of  Manasseh;  his  descendant*  bore  hi-  name 
as  a  patronymic  (Numb,  xxvi,  2'.*,  :t<i).  B.C.  prob.  I>e- 
tween  1874  and  1058. 

5.  The  father  of  Jephtlnh  the  judge,  a  descendant 
of  the  above  (Judg.  xi,  1,  2).  B.C.  ante  Uofi.  it  is 
not  clear,  however  (comp.  ver.  7,8),  whether  this  Gil- 
ead was  an  individual,  or  a  personi I i cation  of  the  com- 
munity. 

6.  The  son  of  Jaronh,  nnd  father  of  Michael,  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chron.  v,  U  ).  B.C.  considerably  ante 
781. 

Oil'eadite  (Hebrew  prop.  Giladi',  "Hr^S;  Sept. 

FaXaafi  or  PaXaarirr/c  :  ',ut  "ft""  the  same  as  tjilead 
simply),  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  men,  or  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  region  called  Gii.kad  (Numb,  xxvi,  29; 
Jud«.  x,  3;  xi,1.40;  xii.  7;  2  Sam.  xvii.  27 ;  xix,31; 
1  Kings  ii.7;  2  Kings  xv,  25;  Ezra  ii.f.l;  Neh.  vii, 
03),  or  perhaps  rather  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh, descended  from  Gilead.  Then-  ap|*enrs  to  have 
been  an  old  standing  feud  between  them  and  the 
Ephraimites,  who  taunted  them  with  being  deserters. 
See  Judfc.  xii,  4,  which  may  be  rendered,  "And  the 
men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said.  Run- 
agates of  Ephraim  arc  ye  (Gilcad  is 
and  Manasseh)." 
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Giles,  St.  (Ijit.  Atgidius;  Fr.  Gittes;  Span.  Gib), 
patron  saint  of  witodlands,  also  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  set  apart  Sept.  1  for  the 
commemoration  of  a  saint  of  this  name,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  a  person  ever  lived.  The  ha- 
giographers  describe  two  such  persons :  the  first  an 
Athenian  of  the  6th  century,  who  wrought  various  mir- 
acles, and  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  a  cave  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Khone,  living  upon  the  milk  of  a  hind, 
and  ufton  herbs  and  fruits.  The  king's  hunters  once 
wounded  the  hind,  and  the  arrow  also  passed  through 
the  hand  of  St.  Giles  (whose  attribute,  in  legendary 
art,  is  a  wounded  hind).  He  died  in  his  cave,  and  th< 
noble  monastery  of  St.  Giles  was  erected  near  the  spot. 
The  other  claimant  to  the  name  of  St.  Giles  was  abbot 
of  a  monastery  near  Aries  in  the  Gth  century.  The 
first  legend,  as  the  more  striking  and  poetical  one,  is 
naturally  the  most  popular.  St. Giles  has  been  espe- 
cially venerated  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  spite 
of  the  Reformation,  the  name  of  this  legendary  saint 
is  still  retained  in  the  English  calendar. — A.  Butler, 
lAtfi  of  Saints,  Sept.  1 ;  Mrs.  Jamieson,  legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders,  p.  28. 

Oil'gal  (Heb.  Gilgd',  ^5^3,  a  uhsel,  as  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  2*;  according  to  Josh,  v,  9,  a  rolling  away; 
with  the  article  a  prop,  name,  Sept.  ra  Va\yaka,  hut 
I'oXydX  v.  r.  PaAy«.\  in  Deut.  xi,  20  and  Josh,  xiv,  6), 
the  name  of  ut  le:ist  two  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they  passed  the 
first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and  where  the 
twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh,  iv,  19,  20;  comp.  8)  [sec 


DruMiral  Circle  of  (memorial)  Sl»ncs. 

Stone]  :  where  also  they  kept  their  first  passover  in 
the  land  nf  Canaan  (v,  10).  It  was  in  the  "end  of 
the  east  of  Jericho"  (V  rri?  nSjra ;  A.  V.  "in  the 
east  border  of  Jericho"),  apparently  on  a  hillock  or 
rising  ground  (v,  3;  compare  0)  in  the  ArUith-Jericho 
(A.V.  "the  plains'"),  that  is,  the  hot,  depressed  dis- 
trict of  the  Ghor  which  lay  l>ct«ecn  the  town  and  the 
Jordan  (v,10).  Here  the  Israelites  who  h  id  Ihtii  born 
on  the  march  through  the  wilderness  were  circum- 
cised, an  occurrence  from  which  the  sacred  historian 
derives  the  name;  "'This  day  I  have  rolled  away 
(gallo'f hi)  the  reproach  of  Egypt  fn  m  off  you.'  There- 
fore the  name  of  the  place  is  called  Gilir.d  to  this  duy." 
The  meaning  docs  not  seem  to  be  that  a  new  name 
was  given,  but  rather  that  a  new  mennin  r  and  signif- 
icance were  attached  t"  the  old  name.  The  word  Gil- 
gal means  a  "circle,"  and  also  a  "  rolling  away."  A 
similar  play  upon  a  word  was  noticed  in  the  case  of 
Gil.EAD;  and  Bethel  in  an  example  of  an  old  name 
having  attached  to  it  a  new  signilicancc  (Gen.  xxviii. 
19;  xxxv,  16).  By  Jnsephu*  (Ant.  v,  1.  ll)  it  is  said 
to  signify  "freedom"  (iXtvOiptOv).  It  would  appear 
that  Gilgal  was  the  name  of  the  place  before  the  l'.\o- 
dus,  for  Moses  descrilies  the  Canaanites  as  dwelling 
"over  against  Gilgnl"  (Deut.  xi.SO).  The  difficulties 
connected  with  this  |ia*sagc  have  already  been  ex- 
plained under  Ebai..     Kcil  supposes  that  this  Gil- 


gal was  near  Shechem  (Comm.  on  Josh.  p.  219,  23?). 
The  camp  thus  established  at  Gilgal  remained  there 
during  the  early  part  of  the  conquest  (Josh,  ix,  6;  x, 
6,  7,  9, 15.  43) ;  and  we  may  probably  infer  from  one 
narrative  that  Joshua  retired  thither  at  the  conclusi<n 
of  his  lalwrs  (xiv,  6;  comp.  15).  Saul,  when  driven 
fmm  the  highlands  by  the  Philistines,  collected  his 
feeble  force  at  the  site  of  the  old  camp  (1  Sam.  xiii,  4, 
7).  The  taliemacle  appears  to  have  remained  there  ct 
least  until  its  removal  to  Shiloh  (Judg.  xviii,  1).  It 
was  one  of  the  places  to  which  Samuel  regularly  re- 
sorted, where  he  administered  justice  (1  Sam.  vii,  18\ 
and  where  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered  "before  Jehovah"  (x,  8 ;  xi, 
15;  xiii,  8,  9  12;  xv.  21);  and  on  one  occasion  a  mc- 
rifice  of  a  more  terrible  description  than  either  (xv, 
33).  The  air  of  the  narrative  all  through  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  the  time  of  these  occurrences  it  was 
the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  central  portion  of  the  nation 
(see  x,  8;  xi,  14 ;  xv,  12,  21).  But  there  is  no  si^n 
of  its  being  a  town  ;  no  mention  of  building,  or  of  its 
being  allotted  to  the  priests  or  Levitcs,  as  was  tfcfl 
case  with  other  sacred  towns,  Bethel,  Shech*  in,  etc. 
In  the  history  of  David's  return  to  Jernsalem  (2  Sam. 
xix).  the  men  of  Judah  came  down  to  Gilgul  to  meet 
the  king  to  conduct  him  over  Jordan,  as  if  it  was  close 
to  the  river  (xix.  15).  and  David  arrived  there  imme- 
diately on  crossing  the  stream  after  bis  parting  w  ith 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite  (xix,  40).  After  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  Gilgal  appear-  to  have  l*cn  utterly 
neglected.  Perhaps,  when  Jericho  was  rebuilt,  the  tra- 
ditional sanctity  of  Gilgal  was  transferred  to  it,  arid 
there  n  school  of  the  prophets  was  established  and  re- 
mained until  a  late  period  (2  Kings  ii,  5).  See  Jrri- 
ciio.  How  Gilgal  became  appropriated  to  a  false  wor- 
ship we  are  not  told,  but  certainly,  as  far  as  the  ob- 
scure allusions  of  Hesea  and  Amos  can  be  unde  stood 
(provided  that  they  refer  to  this  Gilgal  >,  it  was  so  ap- 
propriated by  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  its  existence  (llos.  iv,  15 ;  ix.  15;  xii,  11 ;  Amos 
iv,  4;  v,  5 1.  'I  be-e  idolatrous  practices  are  specially 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  others  (Keland,  faltrst. 
p.  7*2  sq.).  The  utter  desolation  of  its  site,  and  the 
whole  surrounding  region,  shows  how  fearfully  the 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  nor 
the  N.  T.  loiter  authorities  are  more  precise,  but  un- 
fortunately discordant  among  themsehes.  P»y  Jose- 
phtM  (Ant.  v,  1,  4)  the  encompmcnt  is  given  as  fifty 
stadia,  rather  under  six  miles,  from  the  river,  and  ten 
from  Jericho.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  the  rite  of  the 
camp  ami  the  twelve  memorial  stones  were  still  dis- 
tinguishable, if  we  are  to  take  literally  the  exprcs-ion 
of  the  Epii.  Paubr  (§  12).  The  distance  from  Jericho 
was  then  two  miles.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  «pot 
(TnXytuX)  wai  left  uncultivated,  but  n«garded  with 
great  veneration  by  the  residents  (On-mast.  s.  v.  I'r<>- 
ya\n).  When  Arculf  was  there  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  the  place  was  shown  at  live  miles  from  Jeri- 
cho. A  large  church  covered  the  site,  in  which  the 
twelve  stones  were  ranged  (Early  Trurels  in  Pal.  p.  7). 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tects had  not  been  very  particular  about  topography 
(Kobinson,  Research,  ii.  2*7).  The  church  and  stones 
were  seen  by  Willibald  thirty  years  later,  but  be  gives 
the  distance  as  five  miles  fiom  the  Jordan,  which  again 
lie  states  correctly  as  seven  from  Jericho.  The  stones 
are  mentioned  also  Irjr  Thietmar,  A.D.  1217  (according 
to  whom  it  was  to  these  that  John  the  Baptist  pointed 
when  he  -aid  that  God  was  "able  of  these  stones  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,"  Peregr.  31):  and, 
lastly,  by  Ludolf  dc  Sucbcm  a  century  later.  These 
specification*  show  that  Gilgal  must  have  been  near 
the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Kiha  (Porter.  Hand- 
t*n>k  for  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  19C).  In  Van  dc 
Veldc's  yf'tp  (lx;>X).  n  s|v>t  named  M»harfer,  a  little 
south-east  of  cr-Itiha,  is  marked  as  probable.  Schwartz 
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(Physical  Description  of  Palestine,  p.  12ft)  asserts  that 
there*  is  at  present  found  near  the  .Ionian  in  this  vicin- 
ity ii  hill,  which  appears  like  a  heap  of  stones,  and  is 
culled  by  the  Arab*  Galgala;  but  tbis  lacks  confirma- 
tion. It  is  probably  this  Gilgal  that  is  called  Gkli- 
i-otii  in  Josh,  xviii,  17,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  par- 
allel p  issage,  xv,  7,  the  position  is  given  with  more 
minuter-  m  than  elsewhere. 

2.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanit.'s,  whose  sovereign 
("king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgal."  or,  rather,  perhaps 
the  "  king  of  Goim-at-Gilgal,"  b&V>  C^a"^)  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  overthrown 
by  Joshua  (Josh,  xii,  2  0.  appears  to  have  been  situa- 
ted on  the  western  plain,  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
"region  of  Dor''  (verse  22).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Owmast.  s.  v.  1'AyfX,  Gel^'el)  mv  that  it  was  in  their 
time  a  village  called  Gatyulis  (I'liA^otA •)<;),  about  six 
Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris  (Kefr  Saba);  and 
this  is  probably  the  present  ruined  village  Jiljulieh  of 
the  same  neighborhood  (Robinson,  Resturch'S,  iii,  47 ; 
Scliwarz.  Palest,  p.  92 1,  although  this  is  only  two  miles 
from  Kefr  Saba,  and  east-south-east  (E,  Smith,  in  the 
Bib'i-theca  Sacra,  18-13,  p.  492),  rather  than  the  Kilki- 
lieh,  about  two  miles  east  of  Kefr  Saba  (Robinson, 
Later  Researches,  p.  136,  138). 

The  G<nn.  or  original  inhabitant*  of  this  place,  evi- 
dently were  in  some  distinctive  sense  heathen  (q.  v.). 

By  that  word  (Judg.  iv,  2)  or  '  nations'  (Gen.  xiv,  1) 
the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  Vers,  as  in  the 
well-known  phrase, '  Galilee  of  the  nations'  (Isa.  ix.  1 ; 
conip.  Matt,  iv,  15).  Possibly  they  were  a  tribe  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  like  the  fleriz- 
itcs,  the  A  vim,  the  Zemarites.  and  others,  have  left 
only  this  faint,  casual  trace  of  their  existence  there" 
(Smith,  s.  v.).    See  Galilkh. 

3.  A  town,  evidently  in  the  mountainous  interior, 
whence  Elij  Ji  and  Elisha  are  said  to  have  gone  oWn 
to  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  2),  whic  h  is  itself  3000  feet  above 
the  (iil^.il  in  the  Jordan  valley.  It  was  perhaps  here 
that  Elisha  rendered  the  pottage  harmless  (2  Kings 
iv,  38);  he  may  even  have  resided  here  (2  Kings  ii,  1 ; 
iv,  3*).  It  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Bual-shalisha  (2 
Kin ^s  iv,  42).  This  is  pro  >alilv  the  Br.Tii-Gii.OAL 
(A.  V.  "honse  of  Gilgal ')  mentioned  (Xeh.  xii,  29)  as 
occupied  by  the  Lcvitical  singers  after  the  exile;  uinl 
it  is  evidently  also  the  Galrpilfi  (i'o\y  a*>a)  on  the 
roote  of  the  victorious  Ilacchidcs  (1  Mace,  ix,  3).  See 
Gai.oai.a.  Keil  (Comment,  on  J->.-h.  p.  219,  232)  and 
Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  316).  after  Winer  (s.  v.), 
unnecessarily  identify  this  with  the  Gilgal  of  Joshua's 
camp,  etc.  It  is  doubtless  the  Gilgita  (IViXyaXn) 
stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.)  to  lie 
located  near  Bethel ;  and  is  the  large  village  Jiljilia, 
one  hour  wast  of  Sinjil,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Nabltis,  situated  so  high  on  the  brow  of  the  central 
mountain  tract  as  to  alfonl  an  extensive  view  of  the 
great  lower  plain  and  the  sea,  and  even  a  view  of 
Mount  llcrmon  (Robinson,  Researrh-s,  iii,  81). 

Gill,  Alexander,  an  English  philologist  and  the- 
ologian, was  l*>rn  in  Lincolnshire  Feb.  27,  1564.  He 
fttmlied  and  graduated  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  loiis  he  u •came  principal  of  St.  Raid's  school, 
which  post  he  tilled  until  his  d  -ath,  Nov.  17,  HW5.  He 
i^ained  much  reputation  as  a  philologist  and  theologi- 
cal  critic  by  his  Trmtit  omcming  the  Trin-ty  (1601, 
8vo  i  \~Ijogm>nnin  A  nglica  (1621, 4to ) : — Sacred  Philos- 
O/i/ty  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  n  Commentary  on  the  Creed 
(1G35, 8vo).  See  Wood,  Athena  Oxonirnsrs,  vol.  i  (Ia»n- 
don,  1691,  2  vols,  fol.);  Hovfcr,  -V'owr.  Bi<-f.  Gmeru'e.. 
xx.  523;  Knight,  I  if*  ofColet;  Allibone,  Dirt,  of  Aw 
Ouirt,  i,  671. 

Gill,  John,  D.D..  an  eminent  Biblical  scholar, 
wan  born  at  Kettering,  England,  Nov.  23,  1697.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  In  his 
native  town.  But  th»  tuition  of  the  school  was  only 
of  the  means  of  education  that  he  availed  himself 


of.  "  As  sure  as  that  John  Gill  is  in  the  bookseller' i 
shop,"  became  a  proverbial  expression.  He  left  school 
and  began  preaching  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was 
imstor  successively  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Higham- 
Fcrrurs  and  Kettering.  In  1719  he  was  settled  ret 
Horsleydown,  Southwark,  where  he  ministered  for  lifty- 
one  years.  He  died  Oct.  14.  1771.  Short  as  was  his  term 
of  preparatory  study,  he  must  have  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  have  been  diligent  in  his  subsequent  studies. 
He  made  himself  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  schol- 
ar, and  a  learned  Orientalist.  His  Rabbinical  studies 
were  extensive  and  profound.  'I  he  fruits  of  his  learn- 
ing are  chiefly  deposited  in  his  commentary,  a  work 
valuable  to  consult,  but  so  heavy  and  prolix  in  style 
!  as  to  repel  any  but  very  courageous  readers.  He  was 
1  a  voluminous  author.  For  a  time  he  exerted  a  com- 
manding influence  in  his  own  denomination,  and  en- 
joyed high  consideration  with  the  religious  public  gen- 
erally. In  theology  he  was  a  Calvlnist  of  the  Supra- 
lapsarian  type,  and  his  peculiar  doctrine  concerning 
the  relation  of  Christians  to  the  law  of  God  occasioned, 
|  though  it  scarcely  justified,  the  charge  of  Antinomian- 
ism.  His  principal  writings  arc,  1.  Exposition  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon : — 2.  Prophecies  respecting  the  Mtssiah 
fu  filed  in  Jesus: — 3.  The  Cause  of  God  and  Truth, 
living  an  examination  of  the  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture made  use  of  by  Arminians  (4  vols.  8vo,  1735 ;  new 
ed.  Lond.  18:18,  8v.'.)  : — 1.  Exposition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (3  vols.): — 5.  Erjtosilion  of  the  ull  Testament  (6 
vols.)  :— 6.  Dissertation  on  the  Ant  quit y  of  the  /hbrtw 
Ltmguag*,  Letters,  I  'otcel  Points,  ami  A  cct  nts  :  —  7.  A 
Body  of  Dix-trinul  awl  Practical  Dicinity: — 8.  Sermons 
and  Tracts.  He  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  Bap- 
tism, one  of  which,  entitled  Infant  Baptism  a  Part 
and  Pilltir  of  Popery,  has  been  republished  in  America. 
His  Body  of  Divinity  has  also  had  some  circulation  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  abridged.  He  received 
the  degTec  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  University 
uf  Glasgow.    (L.  E.  S.) 

Gill,  William,  one  of  the  early  Methodist  minis- 
ters in  America,  was*born  in  Delaware,  Nov.  23, 1697.  He 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1777.  Idled  n  numlier 
ofimportant  stations  successfully,  and  diedOcu  14,  1789. 
He  was  a  man  "of  very  quick  and  solid  parts,"  and, 
although  he  bad  not  enjoyed  great  ail  vantages  of  early 
education,  he  became  so  skilled  in  theology  that  Dr. 
Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest 
divine  he  ever  heard. "—Minutes  rf  Conferences,  i,  33; 
Wak^ley,  Heroes  of  Methodism,  p.  199. 

Gilles  (Coloxxa).    See  iEotuirs,  vol.  i,  p.  89. 

Gilles  of  Viterbo.    See  Eotnio  Aston inl 

Gilles,  Pierre,  a  pastor  of  the  Vaudois  Chnrch  at 
\a  Tour,  was  Imrn  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Riedmont 

,  in  1571.  He  was  appointed  to  collect  and  arrange  all 
the  doenmcnts  he  could  find  on  the  origin,  history,  l»e- 
licfs,  and  religious  customs  of  the  Vaudois.  He  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  this  work,  which  he  published 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  title  is  Uittoire  eccle. 
siastique  des  eg'ises  reformers  rerveiUUs  en  queUpitt 
valUes  du  Piemont  ft  circrmroirints,  autre*f>i*  /  pjelUe* 
tglises  Vaudoises  (Geneve,  1644,  4to). —  lloefer,  Sou*. 

:  Biog.  Generate.,  xx,  544. 

|  Gillespie,  George,  minister  at  Edinburgh,  was 
bom  January  21,  1613.    He  was  one  of  the  four  sent 

'as  commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  1613.  He  ilied  Dec.  17, 164*. 
He  wrote  (1)  Aaron'"  R-t  blnseoming,  or  th-  divine  Or- 

;  dwonce  of  Church  Government  vindicated  (Lond.  1  <;"'•, 
4ti,)  :—<•-')  Th*  Ark  of  the  Testament  ojtened;  a  Treatir* 
if  the  Cor  mint  nf  Grace  (lond.  1661  77,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
besides  other  smaller  treatises.  A  new  edition  of  his 
entire  works  edited  I  v  Hetherington,  was  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1816  (2  vols.  *vn\  with  a  nexvotr  or 
his  life.  —  Darling.  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  i,  1258;  Allibone, 

,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i.  671. 
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Gillies,  John,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  in  1712, 
ordained  minister  of  the  New  College  Church,  Glas- 
gow, in  1742,  and  continued  to  labor  there,  until  his 
death  in  1796.  His  works  are,  Historical  Collections 
relating  to  remarkable  Periods  of  the  Success  of  the  Go*, 
pel,  etc.  (Glasg.  1754.  2  vols.  8vo):— The  jV.  T„  wi/h 
devotional  Rejlrcti  -ns  (London,  new  ed.  1810,  2  vols. 
8vo):—  Life  of  Whitefield  (1172,  8vo;  often  reprinted): 
—Essay  oh  the  Messianic  Prophecies  (lxmd.  1773,  8vo). 
Two  supplements  to  the  Uistortc.il  Collections  appeared 
in  1761  and  17%;  and  a  uew  edition  of  the  original 
work,  with  the  two  supplements  and  an  additional  one 
by  H.  Bonar,  appeared  at  Kelso,  1845.  8vo. — Darling, 
Cyclop.  Dibliogr.  i,  1260;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i, 
672. 

Gillies,  John,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Brechin,  Scot- 
land, Jan.  18,  1747,  and  was  educated  ut  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  lu  171*3  he  became  historiographer  royal 
for  Scotland ;  in  1830  he  removed  to  Clupham,  near 
London,  where  he  died,  Feb.  15, 1836.  Ho  wrote  sev- 
eral historical  works,  now  of  little  value,  and  transla- 
ted several  Greek  authors,  among  them  Aristotle 
(Ethics,  Politics,  Rhetoric),  very  badly. 

Gilly,  David,  a  Protestant  divine  who  liecame  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  liorn  at  N  Limes  in  1648.  He 
studied  at  Nismes,  Montauban,  and  Saumur,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Bauge.  His  life  there  was  quiet 
and  studious  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when,  to  save  himself  from  the  dragonades,  he  abjured 
his  faith,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Protestants  ordered  public  fasts  to  avert  the  wrath 
of  God  on  account  of  this  apostasy,  but  the  king  gave 
Gilly  a  pension  of  lfiOO  livres,  which  was  increased  by 
the  clergy  400  livres  more.  He  was  scut  to  Lmigue- 
doc  by  the  court  to  preach  against  his  old  faith,  and 
afterwards  whs  brought  to  Paris  to  confirm  the  newly- 
converted  in  their  faith.  He  died  at  Angers  Dec.  27, 
1711. — Hoefer,  .Vo«r.  Ring.  tienernU,  xx,  557. 

Gilly.  William  Stephen,  D.D,  a  pious  and  ex- 
emplary English  clergyman,  and  patron  of  the  Vaudois 
Christians.  He  was  born  in  178!»,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1H12,  A.M.  in 
1817,  and  D.D.  in  1*33.  In  1X17  lie  liecame  rector  of 
North  Fumhridge,  Essex.  In  1«L'5  he  became  a  canon 
of  Durham  and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's  in  that  city. 
He  died  Sept.  10,  1855.  In  the  year  18-J3  Dr.  Gilly 
paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Vaudois  Christians,  which 
has  been  attended  with  snch  important  results,  not 
only  to  himself,  but  likewise  to  that  interesting  |>eo- 
ple,  who  for  so  many  centuries  have  maintained  their 
independence  against  all  the  power  and  persecution  of 
papal  Rome.  The  following  year  he  puld'ched  a  vol- 
ume entitled  .4  Xnrrative  of  an  Ermrsion  to  th'  Mom- 
'  tajns  of  Piedmont  in  the  Year  1823,  and  Researches 
among  the  Vaudois,  or  IVahlenses,  Protestant  InhafiiUmt* 
of  the  Coltian  Alps.  This  work  immediately  attracted 
great  attention,  and  the  interest  it  produced  was  shown 
by  its  reaching  a  fourth  edition  in  less  than  three 
years.  A  fund  of  over  £7000  was  raised,  and  devoted. 
In  part  to  the  maintenance  of  a  college  ami  library  at 
La  Tour,  in  Piedmont.  Dr.  Gilly  ceased  bis  labors 
on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois  only  with  his  life.  Sec  Vap- 
irnis.  Resides  the  work  above-named,  he  published 
The  8int  it  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  four  Eeanat  lists  ehtri- 
dated  (Lond.  1818, 8vo): — H»nr  Catechrtirtr,  or  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Duty  and  Adrautngts  of  jruMic  Catechis- 
ing in  the  Church  (Lond.  1*28.  8vo):—  Waldensian  Re- 
mirches,  a  second  Visit  to  the  Vati<!oi.<  (I.ond.  1*31,  8vo) : 
—A  Memoir  of  Felix  Xeff,  Pastor  of  the  High  Alj». 
and  of  his  Labors  among  the  French  Protestants  of  [)au- 
phme  (Lond.  1832,  8vo) : — Our  Protestant  Forefathers 
(London,  1835.  12mo;  twelve  editions  before  18-14): — 
Vigilantiits  an>l  his  Times  (London,  1*44, 8vo). — Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  Oct.  1855 ;  Quart.  Rev.  xxxiii.  134. 

Gilman,  Samtei^  D.D.,  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister,  was  born  in  Gloucester.  Mass.,  Feb.  16, 1791, 


and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1811.  From  1817 
to  1819  he  was  connected  with  the  university  as  totor. 
In  the  year  last  named  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Unitarian  church  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  w« 
soon  afterwards  ordained.  He  continued  to  serve  tb-t 
church  with  great  popularity  up  to  the  year  of  bi« 
death,  which  took  place  Feb.  1),  1858.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Xurth  American  Revlesr.  and 
his  papers  showed  a  wide  range  of  scholarship,  as  well 
as  great  skill  in  execution.  A  numLcr  of  hi*  essay*, 
etc.,  are  collected  in  his  Contributions  to  /.iUruturt 
(  Host.  1856,  12mo).  See  Monthly  Religious  Jfagaiine 
(Host.  1858);  AllilKme,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  L,  674; 
yew  American  Cyci  peedia,  viii,  256. 

Gi'loh  (Heb.  Giloh',  rftf,  exile  [Gesenius]  or  fir- 
cle  [FurstJ;  Sept.  in  Josh.  IY\w  v.  r.  Vn\d.p  and  l> 
A (.';»',  in  Sam.  Vt\to  v.  r.  I'wAh  ),  the  last  named  <  after 
Goshen  and  Holon)  in  the  first  group  of  eleven  cities 
in  the  south-western  part  (Keil,  J«sh.  p.  384)  of  the 
hill-country  of  the  trilie  of  .ludah  (Josh,  xv,  51)  ;  and 
afterwards  the  native  place  or  residence  of  Ahitbopbel 


(hence  called  "the  Gilonite"  [q.  v.],  2  S* 


-,  12; 


xxiii,  34),  whence  Absalom,  on  his  way  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Hebron,  summoned  him  (pcrhs-ps  from  a  tem- 
porary banishment  or  disgrace  at  court)  to  join  his 
rebellious  standard  (2  Sam.  xv.  12  i,  and  whither  he  re- 
turned to  commit  suicide  on  the  failure  of  his  colleagues 
to  adopt  his  crafty  counsel  (2  Sam.  xvii,  23).  Jose, 
phus  calls  it  Gelmon  (iWfiwr.  Ant.  vii.  9,  8).  De 
Saulry  (Dead  Sea,  i,  453)  and  Schwan  (I'aUst.  p.  105) 
both  m  ike  it  to  be  the  modern  Peit-Jtdt.  nc  ir  Bethle- 
hem ;  but  this  is  rather  the  ancient  Zelah  or  Z-  Izah 
(q.  v.),  and  the  scriptural  notices  require  a  different 
iwsition,  perhaps  at  Rafat,  a  village  with  extensive 
ruins  one  hour  twenty  minutes  south  of  Hebron  (Vkn 
de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  252). 

Gi  lonite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hag-Giloni',  "J'-^fH, 
'  Sept.  6  TAutvatoc,  2  Sam.  xv,  12,  or  ^3-Sn>  Sept.  « 
VfXutvirtK,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  34),  an  epithet  of  the  traitor 
Ahitbopbel  (q.  v.),  doubtless  from  hU  citv  Giloh 

(q.  v.). 

Gilpin,  Bernard,  called  the  apostle  of  the  Ncrth, 
an  eminent  English  reformer  and  itinerant  preacher, 

i  was  born  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in  1517.  At 

i  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where, 
stimulated  bv  the.  works  of  Erasmus,  he  made  the 
Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  his  chief  study.  In 
1541  lie  became  M.A..  and  about  the  same  time  was 

,  elected  fellow  of  bis  college,  and  ordaiued.  His  repu- 
tation for  learning  soon  after  led  to  his  being  solicited 

,  by  cardinal  Wolsey's  agents  to  accept  an  establisb- 

j  ment  in  his  new  foundation  at  Christ's  Church,  whither 
he  removed  from  Queen's  College.    The  university 

I  was  divided  lictween  those  who  asserted  the  necessity 

!  of  a  reformation  and  those  who  resisted  it.  Gilpin 
was  for  some  time  opposed  to  the  reformers,  maintain- 
ing the  Romish  side  in  a  dispute  with  Hooper,  after- 

I  wards  bishop  of  Worcester.  But  his  mind  was  open 
to  conversion,  and  in  preparing  himself  for  this  dis- 
pute, he  began  to  suspect  that  the  peculiarities  of  Ro- 

'  manism  were  not  supported  by  Scripture  or  by  the  fa- 
thers. This  truth  was  still  further  forced  upon  him 
when,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  Peter  Martyr 

.  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  Bernard  Gilpin  was  selected 
as  ono  of  the  champions  on  the  Romish  side  to  oppose 
him.  The  result  was  that  he  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  1552  he  was  made  vicar  of  Norton,  and  in 
the  same  year  obtained  from  Edward  VI  a  license  is 
"general  preacher,"  which  authorized  him  to  preach 
in  any  diocese.  He  resigned  his  living  soon  after,  and 
went  to  Louvain,  where  the  priests  sought  in  vain  to 
reclaim  him  to  Romanism.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1556,  and  fonnd  the  Church  oppressed  and  persecu- 
ted by  queen  Mary  with  blood  and  fire.  Hta  uncle, 
bishop  Tonstall,  gave  him  the  living  of  Easingdon,  and 
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afterwards  the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring;  and  al- 
though his  Protestant  views  were  well  known,  the 
bishop  protected  him.  His  enemies  now  accused  him 
before  bishop  Bonner,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  trial, 
and  probably  to  the  scaffold,  bat  was  detained  by 
breaking  his  leg  on  the  jgurney,  till  new  a  arrived  of 
Mary's  death,  aud  he  returned  in  peace  to  his  rectory. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  assiduous 
discharge  of  his  parish  duties,  aud  in  preaching  through 
the  country  as  an  itinerant.  "  The  parts  of  Rcdesdale 
and  1  yncdalc,  debatable  land  on  the  Marches,  are  par- 
ticularly named  as  the  scenes  of  bis  labors.  The  peo- 
ple there,  living  on  tbe  borders  of  tbe  two  counties, 
had  long  led  a  lawless  life,  subsisting  mostly  on  plun- 
der. Gilpin  went  fearlessly  amongst  them,  holding 
forth  the  commands  and  the  sanctions  of  Christianity, 
and  did  much  to  change  the  character  of  the  country. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  was  commonly  called  the  North- 
ern apostle,  and  his  name  for  generations  was  repeated 
with  reverence.  His  own  parish  of  Houghton,  which 
included  w  ithin  it  fourteen  villages,  however,  was  the 
chi  jf  scene  of  his  labors.  It  yielded  him  an  ample  in- 
come, for  Houghton  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  rich- 
cot  iKMietiee*  in  the  North.  He  was  himself  a  bachelor. 
In  hospitality  he  was  like  what  is  said  or  fabled  of  the 
primitive  bishops.  Every  fortnight,  we  are  told,  forty 
bushels  of  corn,  twenty  bushels  of  malt,  and  a  whole 
ox,  were  consumed  in  his  house,  besides  ample  supplies 
of  provisions  of  many  other  kinds.  A  good  portion  of 
this  hospitable  provision  was  no  doubt  consumed  by 
his  parishioners,  it  being  his  custom,  having  'a  large 
and  wide  parish  and  a  great  multitude  of  people,  to 
keep  a  table  for  them  every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas 
to  Easter.'  But  the  rectory-house  was  also  open  to 
all  travellers,  and  so  great  was  the  reverence  which 


pin,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  1724.  He  became  master  of 
the  school  at  Cbeam,  in  Surrey ;  afterwards  vicar  of 
Boldre,  und  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Bol- 
dre,  April  5, 1KU4.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are,  .4  n  Exposition  of  the  A'.  7'.  intended  as  on  Introduc- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  S<rlptures  (I.ond.  1811,  2  vols. 
8vo,  4th  edit.) : — Lives  of  the  Reformers  (lA>nd.  1809,  2 
vols.  8vo): — Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation  (I<ond. 
1802-5,  4  vols.  8vo) :—/,/«  of  Bernard  Gilpin  (Glasg. 
1824,  12mo,  new  ed.)  -.—Lectures  on  the  Church  Cate- 
chism (Lond.  1779,  2  vols.  8voj : — Observations  on  J*io 
turtsque  Beauty  (1790,  2  vols.  8vo):— Afortd  Contrasts 
(Lond.  1798,  12mo).— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v.; 
Rose,  A'ew  Gin.  Biog.  Uict.  viii,  30. 

Oils,  Ajnrojfics  Van,  D.D.,  was  born  July  29, 
1758,  at  Tilburg.  His  parents  were  Homan  Catholics. 
He  graduated  at  Lou  vain  with  high  honor.  In  1783 
he  received  spiritual  consecration  at  Antwerp.  Af- 
ter this  he  was  appointed  to  give  instructions  in 
theology,  and  in  1785  he  received  his  licentiate  in 
theology.  Not  approving  the  changes  made  in  the 
University  of  Ixmvain  by  order  of  the  emperor  Jo- 
l  scph  II,  he  resigned  bis  position  there,  and  in  1786 
|  was  made  chaplain  at  Eindhoven.  From  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  to  April,  1790,  he  labored  zealously  among 
the  Bomanists  at  's  Hertogenbosch.  He  returned 
in  1790  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  made  president  of 
the  College  of  Malder  and  canon  of  St.  Peter.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  conveyed  to  Mechlin. 
Kcleased  from  confinement,  he  defended  the  university 
before  the  Congress,  assembled  for  the  regulation  of 
Belgian  affairs.  Id  1791  he  was  appointed  professor, 
and  in  1794  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 


' Y.i  "VrVi"  i-'i    "\-         "       7"  I  theology.    The  French,  making  themselves  masters 

surrounded  the  master  that  his  liberality  was  rarely  |  G^ 

abused,  even  the  most  wicked  being  awed  by  it.    His  * 
skill  in  according  differences  was  scarcely  less  famed 
than  his  hospitality  and  his  preaching;  and  when  to 
this  we  add  that  his  benevolence  took  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  providing  instruction  for  the  young,  and  that 


he  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the  sick  and  to  tbe 
poor,  we  have  touched  upon  all  the  points  which  can 
be  prominent  in  the  life  of  a  good  pastor.  His  zeal 
for  education  was  manifested  at  once  in  the  education 
of  the  poor  children  in  bis  |>arish  in  homely  learning, 
and  in  patronizing  promising  youth  in  their  studies  in 
the  universities.  Of  these,  hLs  scholars,  '  he  kept  full 
four-and-twenty  in  his  own  house,  the  greater  number 
being  poor  men's  sons,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  meat, 
drink,  and  cloth,  and  education  in  learning;'  and  out 
of  these  scholars,  and  from  the  grammar-school  which 
be  founded,  we  are  told  that '  he  supplied  the  Church 
of  England  with  groat  store  of  learned  men.'  Of  his 
scholars  he  always  maintained  at  his  own  expense  at 
least  six  at  the  universities,  and  when  they  had  com- 
pleted their  studies  charged  himself  with  the  care  of 
their  settlement"  (English  Cyclojxrdia.t.v.).  His  Life, 
by  bishop  Carle  ton.  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Christian  biographies.  He  died  March  4,  !S83.  See 
Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Biog.  iv.  307;  Life,  by  W.  Gilpin 
(Glasg.  1824, 12mo);  Jamieson,  Cyclop.  R<lig.  Biog.  p. 
222 ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  vol.  v ;  English  Cyclopedia,  s. 
v.   See  Faith,  Bulk  or. 

Gilpin,  Richard,  M.D.,  a  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  born  in  Cumberland,  England ;  studied  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  m 
but  was  ejected  for  nonconformity 
wards  practised  physic.  He  died  in  10.(7.  While  in 
the  Church,  he  was  very  |»optilnr  as  a  pre-icher.  He 
published  Daimonologia  saira ;  or.  a  Treatise  of  Satan'* 
Temptations  (in  three  parts,  London,  1077,  4 to)  -.—The 
Temple  Rebuilt  (Lond.  1C58) Sermons  (Unci.  1700). 
— Allihone,  Dictionnry  of  Authors,  i,674;  Darling,  Cy- 
clopaedia  Bibliographiea,  i.  1260. 

Gilpin,  William,  a  descendant  of  Bernard  Gil- 


Louvain  soon  after,  conveyed  him  and  other  pro- 
i  fessors  a*  prisoners  to  Peronne.  On  his  return  to 
Louvain  he  comjwsed  the  reply  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  declining,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  col- 
!  leagues,  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  temple  of  nason. 
I  From  1795  to  1813  he  experienced  various  fortunes, 
|  being  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  for  most  of  the  time 
i  an  exile.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  he  again 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  University  of  I.ouvnin.  He 
died  at  the  university  June  10,  1834.  His  principal 
works  are,  De  twee  cosyns: — Ecnrontlige  »mcn*prntken 
over  de  religiezalcen  ran  dezen  lyd  (I.euv.  17!>ti,  12mo): 
— Motif*  dr  conscience  qui  empechent  U*  minittres  de  culte 
catholique  de  faire  la  declaration  erigie  par  la  lot  du  7 
Vend.  an.  /I'(Leuv.  1797 ;  this  was  also  translated  into 
Flemish) : —  lie  gronden  ran  het  Christ' n-cath.  geloof  t«. 
genover  de  growlen  der  philosophic  ("s  Hertogenb.  1800): 
—Analyris  epistolitrum  B.  Pauli  npostoli  a<l  u*um  semi- 
narii  Sylne-Ducensis  (Low  1816,  3  vols.  12mo).  See 
Glasius,  Gorlgeleerd  Sederlnml,  D.  i,  biz.  527  en  verv. ; 
also  F.  V.  Goethals,  Lectures  relatices  a  rhistdre  det 
sciences,  dts  arts,  des  maurs,  et  de  la  politique  en  Bel- 
gique,  etc.,  ii,  298  suiv.    (J.  P.  W.) 

Gim'zo  (Heb.  Gimzo' ,  H"2S,  a  place  fertile  in  syc- 
amores ;  Sept.  ri/i£ii  v.  r.  VapaiZni),  a  city  in  the 
plain  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndab,  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Tinin  th,  and  taken,  with  its  dependent  vil- 
lages (Heb.  daughters),  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  18);  now  Jimzu,  a  common 
and  rather  large  village,  on  an  eminence,  on  the  south 


:„':»-  r  .  .  i  I  side  of  the  road,  about  an  hour  south-cast  of  Ludd 
unister  of  Grevsrock,    ,.  T,  ..     a  . 

itv  in  1««2,  and  after-  (f'-v',da  °r  R*nileh);  with  many  threshing-floors  and 
..\     ici-"  wi.:i         ancient  cisterns  used  as  magazines  for  grain  (Bohin- 


magazines  for  gn 
son's  Research's,  Hi,  50).    It  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  13G). 

Gin,  an  old  English  word  for  trap,  stands  as  the 
rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words  in  certain  passages: 
'i'^-ia,  mokrsh',  a  nw  or  "snare"  (as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered), Psa.  cxl,  5;  cxli,  9;  Amos  iii,  5;  and  HQ, 
pack,  lit.  a  plate  or  thin  layer,  hence  a  net  or  trap,  Sept. 
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ftayic,  Job  xviii,  9 ;  Isa.  viii,  14 ;  elsewhere  "snare." 
See  Huwtino  ;  Fowlkk,  etc. 

Gill  a  (WS),  a  brook  or  winter-stream  (SCiSi:- 
meotioned  in  the  Talmud  us  being  not  far  from  En) 
Gannim  (q.  v.)  (Schwarz,  Potest,  p.  62). 

Gi'nath  (Heb.  Ginath',  P3"J,  a  garden  [Gesen.]  or 
protection  [FUrst];  Sept.  I'tvifi  v.  r.  Fwi'.ic).  the  fa- 
ther of  Tibni  (q.  v.),  king  of  the  northern  trii.es  of  Is- 
rael (1  Kings  xvi,  21,  22).    B.C.  ante  920. 

Oin'netho  (Heb.  Ginnelhoy',  *r»,  Sept.  fW 
3wv,  Vulg.  Vrntfum),  a  corrupt  reading  (Xch.  xii,  4) 
for  the  name  <jiNNi.rnoN  (q.  v.). 

Gin'nethon  (Heb.  Ginnethon,  yrtZ,  gardener  or 
great  gtirden;  Sept.  r«ini»i'o3wi'  and  r<ii'«3<n.?, Vulg. 
Genthon),  one  of  the  " chief "'  priests  that  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabcl  (Neh.  xii,  4,  where 
the  reading  is  "  Gennetho"),  and  subscribed  the  cove- 
nant with  Xehemiah  (x,  bin  son  Meshullam  is 
mentioned  as  contemporary  with  the  high-priest  Joia- 
kim  (xii,  Hi).    B.C.  MG  410. 

Giobeiti,  Vincexzo,  a  distinguished  Italian  phi- 
losopher and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Turin,  April  5, 
1801.  He  studied  theology  in  the  university  of  bis 
native  city,  was  received  doctor  in  1823,  and  in  1825 
was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  professor  of  theolo- 
gy in  the  university.  He  acquired  great  reputation, 
and  became  court  chaplain  in  1*31.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  implicated  in  a  republican  conspiracy  (said  to 
have  been  instigated  by  the  .Jesuits,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  liberal  sympathies  of  the  king),  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  then  exiled  without  trial.  He  went  first 
to  Paris,  thence  to  Brussels,  where  he  rtmained  until 
1843,  in  the  hum'  le  position  of  tutor  in  a  private  school. 
Some  time  after  he  declined  a  professorship  of  philoso- 
phy offered  him  by  cardinal  Wiseman,  preferring  to 
devote  all  bis  time  to  his  literary  laltora.  His  first 
publication  was  the  Teoria  del  Siwranaturale  (Capo- 
la;rn,  18:!8).  In  1830  he  published  his  Introduzione  ulL> 
xfudlo  de'.lu  Filotnfia.  This  remarkable  work  was  fid- 
lowed  in  1*41  by  his  Del  li<U<>,  in  which  the  author 
analyzes  Christian  epopee,  and  especially  Panto's 
DiHiia  Camedi'i.  Gioberti  next  employed  himself 
against  the  modern  German  philosophers  and  the 
French  encyclopedists,  whose  ideas  outlived  the  Revo- 
lution. He  wrote  successively  the  Lethe*  j*>ltm\qut$ 
contre  Jax  Mennau  (Paris,  1840), •  Del  Luonn ;  and  Kr- 
rori Jilosofici  di  Antonio  Rosmini  (Capolago,  1842").  In 
opposing  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  I.a  Mennais  and 
Kosmini,  Gioberti  evinces  great  argumentative  talent, 
and  a  vivid  imagination.  He  aimed  at  mukin^  Italy 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  doctrines,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  enabling  her  subsequently  to  expel  for- 
eign political  interference.  He  was  careful  always  to 
profess  orthodox  opinions,  so  as  not  to  give  either  the 
Italian  princes  or  the  pope  any  hold  against  him.  His 
new  catholic  system  found  many  adherents.  In  order 
to  raise  the  clergy  in  the  popular  esteem,  he  advocated 
such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  required,  and  ad- 
vised the  priests  to  head  the  social  movement  and  to 
disseminate  instruction  amongthepeople.  He  also  call- 
ed on  the  learned  men  of  Italy,  inviting  them  to  regain 
their  former  ascendency  by  uniting  faith  with  science 
and  art.  In  this  view  he  wrote  bis  //  Prim •> to  cirile  e 
morafe  d  gli  Ital.  (  Paris,  1*4:'.).  This  remarkable  work, 
which  proposed  the  plan  of  a  tinman  confederacy  headed 
by  the  pope,  and  which  has  had  great  influence  on  the 
recent  history  of  Italy,  was  not  at  the  time  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion.  I  he  substance  of  the  book  is  as 
follows:  "'Italy  has  Iwen  twice  at  the  head  of  Euro- 
pean civilization ;  once  in  antiquity,  and  again  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  latter  period  Italy  owed  its  su- 
premacy to  the  popes,  who  were  then  the  natural  arbi- 
ters of  princes  and  the  spiritual  sovereigns  of  the  na- 
tions. The  downfall  of  Italy  is  due  to  the  downfall  of 
the  papacy.    The  problem  now  is  to  restore  the  pap  1 


power,  as  a  moral  dominion  based  on  reliirion  and  pnb- 
lic  opinion."  Giol>erti  aims  at  "restoring  the  papal 
arbitration  between  the  sovereign  end  the  people :  be 
wishes  to  lead  it  buck  to  the  time  of  Gregory  VII  and 
of  Alexander  III,  and  in  this  restoration  of  the  past 
finds  the  liest  means  of  repulsing  foreign  oppression 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  Italy  alone.  As  for  the  form 
of  government,  he  inclines  to  a  constitutional  monar- 
chy, and,  like  Alfieri,  considers  Piedmont  as  th«*  rmi«t 
compact,  best  organized,  and  most  vital  state  of  Italy  ; 
calls  it  to  closer  union  with  the  other  provinces,  inJ 
by  showing  to  it  the  perspective  of  a  united  Italy,  in- 
vites it  to  ticcome  the  chumpion  of  national  independ- 
ence." The  work  was  published  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances,  during  the  last  yearss-  of  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.  The  Jesuits,  despite  a. 
few  compliments  to  their  order,  which  the  author  h-id 
skilfully  introduced  in  his  book,  were  alarmed  at  its 
tendencies.  Gioberti,  however,  answered  their  objec- 
tions in  /  Prolegotnet  i  (1845);  //  Gentita  modemo  {Cn- 
polago,  1847,  8  vols. ;  German  transl.  by  Cornet,  I-pz. 
184'J,  3  vols.).  This  work,  written  ab  irato,  had  an  im- 
mense effect;  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Pied- 
mont, and  from  all  the  other  states  of  Peninsular  Italy. 

After  the  events  of  1848  Gioberti  was  recalled  frxm 
exile,  and  his  return  was  a  triumph.    He  went  to 
Milan,  started  the  project  of  union  be  tween  l.ornt  ardy 
and  Piedmont,  and  traversed  Central  Italy,  inritinjr 
all  parties  to  unite  for  the  good  of  the  country.  He 
declined  the  office  of  senator  which  was  offered  him 
by  Charles  Albert,  but  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  inhabitants  of  Turin,  and  at 
once  chosen  for  its  president.    In  1848  he  was  ndnis- 
ter  of  public  instruction,  and  president  of  the  so-called 
Democratic  council.    Austrian  intrigues  defeated  (iio- 
berti's  plans,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  cabinet.    He  then  advocated  his  views  in  a  news- 
paper entitled  //  Strg<,><>tore.,  The  misfortunes  of  Iu»ly 
und  the  al  dication  of  Charles  Albert  rendered  it  nert  *- 
sary  for  him  to  take  again  an  active  part  in  state  af- 
fairs.   Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  him  in  the  I)el«u- 
nay-Pinelli  cabinet,  without  any  special  department; 
yet  the  conserv  ative  p;>rty  managed  scon  after  to  have 
him  appointed  am'  n-si.dor  to  I  nris,  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him.    He  understood  it  to,  sent  in  his  res- 
ignation, and  on  the  arrival  of  1  is  successor,  count 
Gallina,  returned  to  private  life.    He  afterwards  pub- 
lished bis  Del  Rinm  voiuento  ri,i!e  oW  Italia  (Paris  and 
Turin,  lH.r)l,  2  vols.).    In  this  work  he  examines  with 
great  impartiality  into  the  causes  of  the  present  t,osi- 
tion  of  Italy.    Among  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  inde- 
■  pendenee  he  signalizes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exagger- 
ation of  the  principles  of  municipal  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  and,  on  the  other,  the  dangerous  influence  of 
Mazzinianism.    Sympathizing  with  the  loyalty  and 
liberalism  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  he,  so  to  say,  traces 
out  for  him  the  line  to  be  followed  to  arrive  at  the  re- 
generation of  Italy.    Gioberti  was  prep-. ring  a  philo- 
sophical work,  entitled  Protohgia,  when  he  died  sud- 
denly at  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1851.    His  most  in  portant 
work  is  the  Introtluzione,  which  has  been  translated 
into  French  under  the  title  Introduction  ii  I  etude  de  la 
Phi/r»of)hie  (Paris,  1847,  3  vols.  8vo).    '1  he  Christian 
Remembrancer  (July,  1^5;*,  art.  i)  remarks  upon  it  as 
follows  :  "  With  regard  to  the  Introduction  to  Philoso- 
phy, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  express  an  opinion, 
liecunse  (speaking  with  the  utmost  seriousness)  we 
have  a  great  difficulty  in  deciding,  upon  internal  evi. 
deuce  alone,  whether  it  was  the  product  of  a  sane 
mind.    The  excitement  visible  throughout:  the  lofty 
tone  in  which  he  passes  judgment  upon  others,  and 
pours  forth  his  own  '  utterances ;'  the  virulence  with 
which  he  treats  some  who  differ  flf  m  him,  combined 
with  the  oliscurity  und  dreaminess  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed; the  extraordinary  nature  of  th.  premises  he 
assumes,  and  his  dogmatism,  not  the  less  arrogant 
from  his  entire  unconscionsticfs— all  theae  things  on 
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fhe  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  his  acuteness,  depth, 
information,  and  power  of  argument,  leave  us  much 
at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  the  autbor  was  in  his  so- 
ber senses  or  not.  Wc  give  a  brief  abstract  of  his 
views,  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  comprehend 
them.  He  conceives  thut  the  source  of  all  human 
knowledge  is  in  God,  and  that  it  is  one  whole,  and  in 
a  mnnm-r  identical  with  God  himself;  and  the  name 
which  he  gives  it  is  '  L'  Ides,'  or  Thought.    This  di- 


he  alone  has  being  in  himself.  The  knowledge  of  tbi* 
being  is  gained  by  revelation,  by  means  of  the  written 
word,  wherein  he  declares  himself,  '  I  utn  that  I  am ;' 
und  the  mind  beholds  him,  and  ha*  him  made  known 
to  it  internally,  through  the  reason,  independently  of 
all  external  sensations.  God  being  the  only  bein^, 
all  other  things  are  only  existences;  and  man  learns 
from  the  revealed  word  that  the  one  being  created  < 
'istences;  not  that  he  extends  himself  into  these  v> 


viuc  thought  is  communicated  to  man  in  proportion  as  rious  manifestations  (as  Hegel  teaches);  not  that  he 
he  is  capablu  of  receiving  it;  and  it  is  'the  light  causes  these  existence*  to  emanate  from  himself,  as 


which  cnlightcneth  every  man  that  couieth  into  the 
world.'  Man  receives  it  by  means  of  his  reason,  which 
is  capable  of  directly  beholding  it;  and  this  direct  be- 
holding (or  intuition)  of  the  '  Idea'  is  the  oiigiu  and 
first  cause  of  all  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  which 
the  mind  of  man  possesses.  It  is  innate,  inasmuch  as 
it  risas  to  the  mind  at  the  same  moment  as  the  thought 
which  apprehends  it;  but  it  docs  not  rise  within  the 


other  Pantheists  teach,  but  thut  he  creates  their 
Man  thus  learns  their  proper  nature,  viz.  that  they 
ure  distinct,  individual,  real  things,  having  a  kind  of 
personality  ;  that  it  is  the  act  of  creation  which  gives 
them  this  reality  and  individuality ;  and  that  it  is  only 
by  the  fact  of  their  being  created  that  their  reality  is 
assured  to  us;  that,  in  short,  nothing  but  the  act  of 
creation  could  assure  to  us  the  realitv  of  extern..! 


mind,  but  enters  it  from  w  ithout.    It  is  the  principle  things.    Giobcrti  holds,  moreover,  that  all  our  knowl- 

of  knowledge  to  the  human  mind,  from  the  very  first  edge  of  philosophy  must  begin  with  a  knowledge  of 

exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  thinking  being.    The  simi-  being  and  existences,  and  their  relation  to  each  other; 

larity  of  this  view  to  that  of  Plato,  revived  and  modi-  and  that  not  of  abstract  being  or  abstract  existence, 

ried  by  Malcbr.inche  and  Leibnitz,  is  sufficiently  cvi-  but  of  one  concrete  Being,  and  of  many  concrete  indi- 
dent.    But  this  direct  intuition  of  the  divin?  thought  !  vidual  existences  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  divin  1 

by  the  reason,  although  the  origin  of  all  thoughts  in  thought  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  by  a  direct 

the  soul,  is  by  itself  but  inchoate  and  imperfect.    In  view  of  them,  which  gives  life  and  meaning  "to  all  ot:r 

order  to  render  it  available,  it  requires  that  this  intu-  sensations  and  feelings  in  connection  with  them.  11a 


ition  should  be  reflected  on ;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  means  of  language,  for  man  cannot  reflect  on  and 
(so  to  speak)  repeat  the  original  intuition  except  by 
means  of  language,  which  renders  determinate  what 
was  before  imperfect.  For  this  purpose  language  was 
given  to  man,  and  by  means  of  language  God  origin- 


likewise  teaches  that  principles  of  knowledge  are  ol>- 
jective,  eternal,  and  absolute ;  that  they  are  not  tho 
creation  of  the  mind,  nor  sought  out  by  it.  but  that  they 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  unsought,  and  are  lir-t 
truths — the  foundation  of  other  truths.  He  teacher 
that  the  permanent  iwssession  of  the  divine  thought 
ally  reveals  to  man  that  which  he  has  caused  him  to  depends  in  a  degree  on  man  himself ;  that  he  may 
behold  by  internal  and  direct  intuition  ;  and  by  means  '  rebel  against  it,  and  thus  fail  to  receive  it,  and  fail 
of  language  this  same  revelation  is  repeated  and  car-  into  error.  He  teaches  that  it  is  by  the  participation 
tied  on  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  by  the  |  of  it  that  individuals  possess  a  moral  personality ;  that 
same  medium,  employed  analogically,  the  knowledge  1  it  is  tho  vital  principle,  and  that  if  it  were  entirely 
of  the  divine  thought  is  more  and  more  revealed.  Yet  withdrawn  the  consequence  would  be  annihilation; 
language  is  not  the  cause  of  human  knowledge,  nor  is  that  inasmuch  as  the  divine  thought  creates  and  gov- 
it,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  knowledge,  the  medium  of  cms  the  universe,  it  is  the  soul  of  the  world;  inasmuch 
the  exhibition  of  the  divine  thought  to  the  mind  (for  as  it  dwells  in  men's  minds,  it  is  knowledge ;  inasmuch 
that  shines  immediately  upon  the  mind),  but  it  is  the  j  as  it  actuates,  produces,  determines,  and  classifies  the 
occasion  of  its  »>eing  completely  revealed.  For  the  powers  of  nature,  it  is  the  generic  and  specific  essence 
purposes  of  ordinary  and  natural  knowledge  this  com-  of  things;  that  the  Itasis  of  generality  is  the  Divino 
bination  of  intuition  with  language  is  the  method  or-   Being  himself,  having  in  himself  the  ideas  of  ull  pos- 


daincd ;  but  supernatural  knowledge  can  be  conveyed 
only  by  means  of  language ;  and  divine  truths  are  not 
seen  by  intuition,  but  believed.  Yet  all  knowledge 
of  every  kind  has  its  source  in  the  divine  thought,  and 
consists  of  such  views  of  it  as  the  individual  is  capable 
of.    Besides  reason,  which  is  capable  of  beholding  the 


sible  things,  and  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  thoso 
ideas."  He  left  a  number  of  MSS.,  which  were  edited 
and  published  by  G.  Massari.  under  the  title  Opt  re  i  .- 
edit*  di  Vincemo  Gioberti  (Torino,  1856  60,  G  vols.  8v«). 
There  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  life  and  writings 
nf  Gioberti  in  the  Christum  Eraminrr,  18t>l,  p.  237. 


divine  thought,  man  has  likew  ise  inttmnl imd  spiritual  Sec  also  Massari,  Vita  e  Morte.  di  Gioberti  (Flor.  1848), 
feelings  or  emotions,  w  hich  are  modifications  of  the  and  Etudes  $ur  Gioberti;  Cruger,  Esquisses  fta* 
mind,  and  preserved  by  feeling;  and,  in  addition,  he 
possesses  material  and  ejltrnal  feeling.*,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  |>erecived  by  sen- 
sation and  the  outward  senses.  The  ordinary  range 
of  modem  metaphysics  is  confined  to  these  internal 
and  external  feelings;  and  it  is  a  common  error  to 
substitute  the  internal  feeling  as  a  first  principle,  in- 
stead of  that  which  is  apprehended  by  the  reason 
through  direct  intuition,  and  revealed  to  the  soul  by  Glraldus  Cambrensis  (Sylvester),  arehdea- 
language  and  reflection.  It  is  likewise  nn  equally  con  of  Brecon  and  titular  bishop  of  Menevia  or  St. 
common  error  to  substitute  reflection  on  these  internal  David's,  was  horn  at  Pembroke,  Wales,  in  11  Mi. 
and  external  feelings  for  reason,  as  the  initiator}-  in-  j  He  finished  his  education  in  Paris,  and  in  1175  w..s 
strumcnt  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  phi-  appointed  by  Bichard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ns 


Spa  vents,  Iai  jilosi'jia  di  Gioberti  (Naples,  lfC4>;  Ilis- 
ort/imento  (Oct.  1851);  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate, 
xx,  5x5  sq. ;  New  American  Cttdoptedia,  viu,  "b0  sq. ; 
North  British  Jit  cine,  vol.  xi ;  Brownson's  Review,  iv, 
40»  sq. 

Giordano  Bruno.   See  Brcmo. 
Gir.    See  Chalk. 


losophy.  (Here  he  is  evidently  alluding  to  I.ocke  and 
his  followers.)  But  it  is  by  the  view  or  intuition  of 
the  divine  thou  ht  that  meaning  is  t;iven  to  these  va- 
rious feelings,  external  and  internal,  and  to  the  vari- 


his  legate  for  Wales,  ami  was  soon  after  m;ide  arch- 
deacon of  Brecon.  In  the  following  year  he  ww 
elected  bishop  of  Menevia,  but  king  Henry  II  refused 
to  confirm  the  election.     He  then  returned  to  Paris, 


ous  sensible  objects  by  which  they  a  c  surrounded,  where,  as  he  says  himself,  in  his  />  rehus  a  se  gestis, 
The  Iwisis  of  all  knowledge  is  the  knnwled-c  of  b  in?) ,  i  he  passed  for  the  most  learned  person  in  jurisprudence, 
yet  not  of  an  abstract  idea,  but  of  the  concrete  person-  |  and  was  offered  the  professorship  of  canon  law,  which 
al  Being,  G«<d  himself,  acting  as  a  cause  and  prnduc-  he  declined.  He  afterwards  administered  for  a  while 
ing  tAsteuce*,  who  is,  in  kct,  the  only  be:ng  h:<~a:jsc   the  affairs  of  the  bishopric  of  Menevia,  and  in  1184  be- 
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came  coort  preacher  of  Henry  II.  lie  accompanied 
Mealy'*  son  Jolm  as  adviser  In  the  axpeditisn  against 

Ireland,  and  in  118*  accompanied  archbishop  Baldwin 
of  Canterbury  on  a  tour  through  Wales,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  crusade.  Richard  I  appointed 
him  legate  <»f  Wale.*,  hut  at  the  full  of  the  latter  he  re- 
turned to  his  studies.  He  was  again  elected  bishop 
of  St  David's,  but  failed  again  to  be  recognised  as 
such.  He  "  passed  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life 
in  studv,  revising  his  former  literary  works  and  com- 
posing others,  of  which  he  has  himself  given  a  copious 
index.  In  the  mid-t  of  these  occu|iations  he  received 
once  more  an  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  and 
would  have  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  court ;  but, 
from  the  dishonorable  terms  on  which  it  was  offered, 
he  refused  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  which  had  so  long 
been  the  object  of  his  earnest  wishes.  He  died  at  St. 
David's  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  his  effigy  still 
remains  upon  an  altar-tomb  beneath  an  ornamental 
arch.  Giraldu*  appears  to  have  been  an  upright  and 
able  man.  As  an  ecclesiastic  he  was  zealous,  active, 
and  fearless  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
his  Church ;  but  he  wa«,  at  the  same  time,  honest  and 
disinterested.  As  a  scholar  he  was  learned,  and  as  a 
colle:tor  of  historical  materials  diligent,  far  l>eyond 
the  measure  of  his  age.  As  a  historian,  however,  he 
was  fidl  of  credulity,  and  as  a  man,  as  his  works  prove, 
one  of  the  vainest  upon  record.  Giraldus  has  himself 
given  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  as  well  as  a  long  his- 
tory of  his  actions,  both  printed  by  Wharton.  Other 
Uftl  will  be  found  in  Kabriciu*,  Iii'>;iotheca  Mid.  rt  Inf. 
iMtinUatit  (edit.  Patav.  4tr>,  1754),  iii,  62.  and  in  the 
notes  to  his  life  in  the  l.togr.  hritan.  (cd.  177*),  »,  WO; 
C42,  G44.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  has  given  a  full 
account  of  such  MSS.  of  his  works  as  exist  in  the  sev- 
eral libraries  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Archiepi*- 
Mpa]  Library  at  Lambeth,  at  Bene't  (Corpus  Chri*ti) 
College,  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
Bodleian.  Those  printed  are,  Itintririum  Cnmbrir 
(Eond.  1585,  8vo),  and  in  Camden's  Angf.  Xorm.,  tic. 
Script.  (I'raneof.  ICO-.',  fol.),  p.  818  878  -.—Topographia 
Ilibrrnur  (Camden,  ut  sup.),  p.  G'.r2  754  : — Erjmgnntio 
I/titrrnia  (Ibidem),  p.  755  813: — Dr$rriptiu  CambrLr 
(ibid.),  p.  879  8t>2.  Several  short  pieces  by  CiiraMus 
are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  AngUi 
Sacra.  The  (lemma  h'xrlfrinttira,  published  at  Ucotl 
in  151'.',  without  the  author'*  name,  under  the  title  of 
(lemma  Ammct,  is  ascribed  to  Giraldus.  Sir  Kichard 
Colt  Hoare,  in  1806,  published  the  Itinerary  of  Arch 
bishop  Bahlttin  through  Waits,  translated  into  Knglish. 
and  illustrated  with  views,  annotations,  and  a  life  of 
Gir  ddus  (2  vols.  4to)."  A  new  edition,  Giraldi  Cam- 
brrrms  ()/»  rti,  is  now  publishing,  tinder  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  edited  by  J.  F.  Dimock  :  5 
vols,  were  issued  up  to  1868.  See  Wharton,  Angtia 
Sacra,  ii,  457-51.1;  Fabrieiu*.  Iii!>li>theea  M>d.  rt  fnf, 
Litinitafu;  Engl.  C<iclap>tdia,  s.  v.  Barry:  Hiog.  JJri- 
tunuira,  S.V,  Barri;  Her/.og,  Heal-F.nc^k'optidic  v,  164  ; 
Wright.  King,  lirit.  I.iteraria,  Anglo-Norman  Period, 
p.  380-4)7. 

Girdle,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the  K.i-t. 
and  worn  l>oth  by  men  and  women.  The  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are:  1.  "H3n,  chagnr' , 
or  rWtjn  (fern.),  chagorah' ',  girth r  (Prov.  xxxi,  24  ; 
r./.ek.  xxiii,  15;  Gen.  iii.  7;  2  Sam.  xviii.  Uj  Isa. 
xxxii.  Ill,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a  girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  soldiers  (1  Sam.  xviii,  4 ; 
2  Sam.  xx,  8;  1  Kings  ii,  5;  2  Kings  iii,  21),  or  by  j 
women  (Isa.  iii,  24).  2.  ^IW,  CSSr',  something  bound 
(Isa.  xi,  5),  especially  used  of  the  girdles  worn  by 
men  ;  whether  by  prophets  (2  Kings  i,K;  Jer.  xiii.  1), 
soldier*  (Isa.  v,  27;  F.zek.  xxiii,  15).  or  kings  in  their 
military  capacity  (.Toh  xii.  18).  3.  IWJ,  me;ach',  or 
n*t-;,  mazi'iich,  a  band  ("  strength,"  Job  xii,  21),  used 


of  the  girdle  worn  by  men  alone  (Psa.  cix,  19;  Isa. 
xxiii,  In).  4.  '1  hese,  as  well  as  the  general  term  Wr^. 
a  belt.  Mutt,  iii,  4  ;  x,  9 ;  Mark  i  6 ;  vi,  8 ;  Acts  xsv 
11  ;  Rev.  i,  13;  xv,  6,  require  no  special  elucidstiar. 
Besides  these  were  the  following  peculiar  term*:  '•. 
S93K,  abuet'  (from  the  Sanscrit  btn-ilm.  a  ba»J\  tb« 
girdle  of  sacerdutal  and  state  officers  (Exod.  xxviiii 
;>9,  40;  xxix,  !>;  xxxix,  29;  Lev.  viii,  7,  13;  xri,4; 
Isa.  xxii,  1*1 ».  See  Pkikst.  It  was  especially  »cm by 
the  priest.*  al/out  the  close-fitting  tnnic  (Exod.  xxtul 
39;  xxxix,  29),  and  is  described  by  Josephus  i.tst 
iii,  7,  2)  as  mi.de  of  linen  so  fine  of  texture  as  U>  kwk 
like  the  slough  of  a  snake,  and  cnibioidered  with  div- 
ers of  scarlet,  purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  wn 
of  al>out  four  finger*'  breadth,  and  was  w  rapped  sevenl 
times  round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging  dova 
to  the  feet.  \\  hen  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  priest 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  Accordinp  u 
Maimonides  (I)e  Vat.  Scmct.  c.  8),  the  girdle  worn  l<*k 
by  the  high-priest  and  the  common  priests  was  of  wbite 
linen  embroidered  with  wool;  but  that  worn  by  uV 
high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  was  entirely  ef 
white  linen.  The  length  of  it  was  thirty-two  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  about  three  finger.*.  It  wa>  worn  jn«: 
below  the  arm-pits  to  avoid  perspiration  (com p.  Ei»k 
xliv,  18).  Jerome  (k'p.  ad  Fablotam,  dt  I  V#r.  Sac)  fcU 
lews  Josephus.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  "hies 
the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  "  needlework"  (rCT; 
EJ?""!,  Exod.  xxviii,  .'5!')  is  distinguished  in  the  Mitba* 
from  the  "cunning-work"  Ci^n  n^r'C,  Exod.  xxvi. 
31)  a*  being  worked  by  the  needle  with  figures  on  c*e 
side  only,  whereas  the  latter  was  woven-work  with  fig- 
ures on  both  sides  (Cod.  Yoma.  C.  8).  So  also  Msimoo- 
ides  (Z>r  Vat.  Sanrt.  viii,  15).  But  .la  re  hi,  on  Exod 
xxvi,  31,36,  explains  the  difference  as  consisting  n> 
tbi-.  that  in  the  former  case  the  figures  on  the  r» 
sides  are  the  same,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  <li» 
ferent.  See  Embkoidkr.  This  abnet  may  be  o>n*id- 
ered  as  fairly  represented  by  those  girdles  which** 
observe  on  such  persons  in  the  Egyptian  painiing*. 


Anc'.ent  Egypt!**  Sacred  Girdles. 

In  all  passages,  except  Isa.  xxii,  21,  ^_3Si<  is  used  of 
the  girdie  of  the  priesfs  only,  hnt  in  that  instance  rt 
apjiears  to  have  l»een  worn  by  Shebna,  the  trca*ut*b 
as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office ;  unless  it  be  mp- 
posed  that  he  was  of  priestly  rank,  and  wore  it  in  bit 
priority  capacity.    He  is  called  M  high-priest"  in 
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Patckale,  p.  115  a,  and  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion quoted  by  Jarchi  ad  loc.  6.  The  "curious  gir- 
dle" i:'"  chr'fheb,  something  requiring  inventive  art, 
Exod.  xxviii,  8)  attached  to  the  ephud  was  made  of 
the  same  materials  and  colors  as  the  t-phod,  that  is,  of 
"gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  line  twined 
linen."  Joaephus  de.*cril>c*  it  as  ww«l  tu  the  breast- 
plate.  After  passing  once  round  it  was  tied  in  front 
upon  the  seam,  the  ends  hanging  down  (Ant.  iii,  7,  5). 
According  to  Maimonides,  it  was  of  woven  work.  See 
Ephod.  7.  In  addition  to  these,  b^J-rp.  pethigil' ,  a 
covering  or  festive  mantle  ("  stomacher,"  Isa.  iii,  24), 
is  a  costly  girdle  worn  by  women.  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders it  fasciii  ptcUiralis.  It  would  thus  seem  to  corre- 
S|M)iid  with  the  I  .at  i  n  ttrojthium,  a  licit  worn  by  women 
aliout  the  breast.  In  the  Sept.,  however,  it  is  trans- 
lated \iTutv  jitffomiu^i'pov,  "  a  tunic  shot  « ith  purple," 
and  Geaenius  has  ••  -;../  »  Feyi rkleid"  (compare  Schro- 
der, I>t.  Vest.  Mul.  p  J37,  404).  8.  The  Q—^ip,  kuh- 
shurim',  closely-fi -J  articles,  mentioned  in  Isa.  iii,  20 
("head-bands'  );  Jot.  ii,82  ("attire"),  were  probably 
girdles, although  both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  considerthem 
as  fillets  for  the  h  lir.  In  the  lutter  passage  the  Vul- 
gate his  agiin  f  «rii  prctoralU,  and  the  Sept.  arndo- 
t't<tftic,  an  appropriate  bridal  ornament.  See  each  of 
tha  abow  renderings  in  their  place. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  Kings  i, 
8;  Matt,  iii,  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Uedouius  of  the 
present  day,  whom  Curzon  describes  as  "armed  with 
a  long  crooked  knife,  and  a  pistol  or  two  stuck  in  a  red 
leathern  girdle"  (Monut.  of  the.  Aerun/,  p.  7).  In  the 
time  of  Chardin  the  nobles  of  .Mingrelia  wore  girdles 
of  leather,  four  finders  broad,  and  embossed  with  sil- 
ver. A  finer  girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii,  1; 
Ezek.  xvi,  10),  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes 
with  gold  ami  silver  thread  (Dan.  x,  5;  Kev.  i,  13; 
xv,  6),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  or  pearls  (Le  Hruyn.  \'oy.  iv,  170 ;  comp.  Virgil. 
„£nei./,  ix,  35'J).  Mori  t  (»Srro»  /  Journey,  p.  150),  de- 
scribing the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women,  says,  "They 
wear  a  silver  girdle  which  rests  on  the  hips,  and  is 
generally  curiously  wrought."  The  manufacture  of 
girdles  formed  part  of  the  employment  of  women  (Prov. 
xxxi,  24). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  bv  a  clasp  or  buckle  (2 
Kings  i,  8 ;  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Mark  *i,  4)  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
tied  in  a  knot  (.Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  10),  so  that  the 
end*  hung  down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  rnins 
of  Persepoli*.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 
hence  the  expressions  "girdle  of  the  loins"  or  "of  the 
reins"  (C^:r\J  nitSt,  l*a.  xi,  5;  S"S?H  H^TX,  Isa.  v, 
27).  The  girdle  of  women  whs  generally  looser  than 
that  of  the  men,  and  was  worn  ft! tout  the  hips,  except 
when  they  were  actively  engaged  (Prov.  x\xi,  17). 
Curzon  (p.  58).  describing  the  dress  of  the  E  yptian 
women,  says,  4'  Not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the  hips 
n  large  and  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  over  the 
yel.de,  and  the  whole  gracefulness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
consist*  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put  on."  The  mil- 
itary girdle  was  worn  ul.otit  the  waist;  the  sword  or 
dagger  was  suspended  from  it  (Judg.  iii,  1(»;  2  Sam. 
xx,  H ;  Psa.  xlv,  3).  In  the  Nineveh  sculptures  the 
soldiers  are  rcprc«cntod  with  broad  girdle*,  to  which 
the  sword  is  attached,  and  through  which  two  or  even 
three  daggers  in  a  sheath  are  passed  (comp.  tj.  Curium, 
Hi,  .1).  Ilenc  girding  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation 
for  battle  or  for  active  exertion  (1  Kings  xviii,  4fi;  2 
Kings  iv,  29;  Job  xxxviii.3;  Prov.  xxxi,  17;  Jer.  i, 
17;  Lukexii,35;  1  Pet.  i,  13);  and  to  " loose  the  gir- 
dle" was  to  give  way  to  repose  and  indolence  ( Isa.  v, 
27).  To  loose  the  girdle  and  give  it  to  another  was  a 
token  of  irreat  confidence  and  affection  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
4).  In  times  of  mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloth  were 
worn  as  marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Isa.  iii,  24  ; 
XXti,  12). 


In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  which  gir. 
dies  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as  pres- 
ents (1  Sam.  xviii,  4  ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  11),  or  in  token  of 
honor  (Rev.  i,  15),  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Persia  (comp. 
Morier,  p.  93).  Villages  were  given  to  the  queens  of 
Persia  to  supply  them  with  girdles  (Xenoph.  Amid,  i, 
4,5);  Plato, -4/r.i,  123). 


Ancient  Girdle*:  1,3,  Egyptian;  8,  Persepolitan ;  4,  6,6,  A* 


They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs  still 
(Niebuhr,  Lk*cr.  p.  50),  uud  as  purses,  one  end  of  the 
girdle  being  folded  hack  for  the  purpose  (Matt,  x,  9; 
Mark  vi,  K).  Hence  "  zomtm  pcrdere,"  "to  lose  one's 
purse"  (  Hor.  Kpitt.  ii,  2,  40;  compare  Juv.  xiv,  297). 
Inkhorns  were  also  carried  in  the  girdle  (Ezek.  ix,  2). 

"Girdle"  is  often  used  figuratively  in  the  Script- 
ures (see  Psa.  cix,  19;  compare  1  Sam.  ii.  4;  Psa. 
xxx,  II;  Ixv,  12;  Eph.  vi,  14).  The  girdle  was  a 
symbol  of  strength,  activity,  and  power  (Job  xii,  18, 
21;  xxx,  11;  Isa.  xxiii,  10;  xlv,  15;  xi,  5;  xxii,  '21  j 
1  Kings  xx,  11).  The  perfect  adherence  of  the  people 
of  God  to  his  service  is  figuratively  illustrated  by  «he 
"cleaving  of  the  girdle  to  u  man's  loins"  (Jer.  xiii,  11). 
In  the  same  view,  "righteousness  and  faithfulness' 
arc  called  the  girdle  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xi,  5).  See 
Attire.  *» 

Gir'gashite  (Hebrew  invariably  in  the  sing,  and 
with  the  art.  k<iff-(iirqa.«hi',  ",,i'5"*jn,  in  a  collective 
sense  ;  dwelling  in  a  clayey  soil ;  Sept.  VtfftOtSm  and 
IVytffdloe.Vulg.  Uergejtei  and  Grrptttu*;  A.V.  "Gir- 
gashite"  in  1  Cbron.  i,  14;  "  Girgasitc"  in  Gen.  x, 
lti;  elsewhere  "  Girgashites"),  a  designation  of  one  of 
the  nations  who  were  in  |K>sscs>ion  of  Canaan  before 
the  entrance  thither  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  Gen. 
x,  16,  they  are  mentioned  as  the  descendants  of  tho 
fifth  son  of  Canaan ;  in  other  passages  the  trilte  is 
merely  referred  to,  and  that  but  occasionally,  in  the 
formula  expressing  the  doomed  country  (Gen.  xv,  21 ; 
Dent,  vii,  1  [and  xx.  17  in  Samarit.  and  Sept.];  Josh, 
iii,  10;  xxiv,  11 ;  1  »  hron.  i.  II;  Neh.  ix,  X).  The 
Girgashitcs  are  conjectured  t<>  have  been  a  part  of  the 
large  family  of  the  Un  ites,  as  they  are  omitted  in  nine 
out  of  ten  places  in  which  the  nations  or  families  of 
Canaan  are  mentioned,  while  in  tho  tenth  they  are 
mentioned,  and  the  Hivites  omitted.  Joseph  us  state* 
that  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  Girgashites  (Vtoyi- 
nmnt)  remained  in  his  time  (Ant.  i,  G,  2).  In  the  Jew- 
ish commentaries  of  It.  Nachman  and  elsewhere,  the 
Girgashites  are  described  as  having  retired  into  Africa, 
fearing  the  power  of  God ;  and  Procopius,  in  his  /fit- 
tory  nf  the  Vandal*,  mentions  an  ancient  but  doubtful 
inscription  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  stating  that  the 
inhabitants  hud  fled  thither  from  the  face  of  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Nun.  A  citv  Cirgi*  ('i*5"*J)  existed  among 
the  Phoenician  trP>e«  in  Northern  Africa  at  the  Syrtis 
Minor  (  Kurst,  Ifrli.  Ler.  p.  296).  The  notion  that  the 
Girgashites  did  migrate  seems  to  have  lieen  founded 
on  the  circumstance  that,  although  they  are  included 
in  the  list  of  the  seven  devoted  nations  cither  to  U 
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i  out  or  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xv,  20,  .  The  same  Hebrew  name  likewise  occurs  in  Hotting 
21 ;  Deut.  vii,  1 ;  Josh,  iii,  10;  xxiv,  11 ;  Neh.  ix,  8),  (Cippi  Iltbraici,  p.  56.)  and  in  Benjamin  of  TudeU  (p. 
yet  they  are  omitted  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  utterly  10t>).  Schwarz  erroneously  identities  it  {PaUtst.  p. 
destroyed  (Deut.  xx,  17),  and  arc  mentioned  among  198)  witli  the  Aiilah  (q.  v.)  of  the  tribe  of  Asber 
those  with  whom,  contrary  to  the  divine  decree,  the  i  (J udg.  i,  31).  Dr.  Kobinson  fuund  the  site  in  tht 
Israelites  lived  und  intermarried  (Judg.  iii,  1-6).  See  modern  EU/Uh,  on  a  hill  about  two  hours  nortb-w>t 
Canaan.    The  expression  in  Josh,  xxiv,  11  would  of  Safed;  the  village  had  recently  been  totally  d«- 


scem  to  indicate  that  tile  district  of  the  Girg.ishitcs 
wan  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  My  most  writers,  howev- 
er, they  are  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  hike  of  Gen- 
ncsareth  {Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  167).  This  con- 
clusion is  founded  on  the  identity  l>etwecn  the  word 
Vtpyiamm,  which  the  Septuagint  gives  for  Girgash- 
ites,  and  that  by  which  Matthew  (viii,  28)  indicates 

the  land  of  the  Gcr^escnes  (Vtpyto>ivui).  But  as  this  captivity  (Neb.  xi,  21);  but  whether  he  w  as  himself 
last  reading  rests  on  a  conjecture  of  Origcn.  on  which  also  of  that  class  is  not  stated,  although  this  i*  proba- 
little  reliance  is  now  placed,  the  conclusion  drawn  from   l»le  from  the  fact  that  bis  associate  Ziba  wu*  (Exra  ii, 


strtiyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  then  partly  rebuilt 
{llea-aichtt,  iii.  368  sq.). 

Gialebert    See  Gilbert. 

Gialebertua  Forretanus.   Sec  Gilbfet. 

Gis'pa  (Heb.  Gishpa',  XBr9,  Atf// ry  or  kearln- 

ing;  Sept.  V,o$a\,  Vulg.  Gaipha),  one  of  the  two  over- 
of  the  Nethinim  in  Ophel  at  Jerusalem,  after  the 


seers 


it  has  no  ^reat  weight,  although  the  fact  is  possible  on 
Other  grounds,  especially  the  probability  that  some 
actual  city  of  this  name  mu.-t  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  reading  in  question.  Indeed,  the  older 
reading,  Gerasene*,"  has  sufficient  resemblance  to 
direct  the  attention  to  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan  ; 
where  Kusebius  also  {(htom.s,  v.  ripypntt)  affinns  that 
the  Gir„rashites  dwelt.    Sec  UbitASA. 

Gir'gaslte  (Gen.  x,  16).    See  Giugashite. 


48).    B.C.  446. 

Gitta  (rd  n'rrn),  a  town  of  Samaria,  mention-d 
by  Justin  Martyr  {A pot.  ii),  Kusebius  (//is/.  Acr'te.  i, 
13),  Zonarus  (from  Justin,  xi.  p.  567),  'Iheodnret  (C«- 
paid,  hare/,  fab.  i),  and  by  Epiphanius  (>it/r.  U<rr.  p. 
55)  and  Ath:>na*ius  {Hut.  Ercltt.  p.  15),  as  the  birth- 
place of  Simon  Magus;  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
Gatii  (q.  v.)  of  Scripture  (Upland,  Palott.  p.  813,  810, 
but  discovered  by  Robinson  {Researchst,  iii.  144)  in  the 


Girl  (i"H^?,  ynldah';  fern,  of  nb^,  a  boy),  lit.  one   modern  Kuryet-JH,  a  village  rather  more  than  two 


bom,  i.  e.  a  female  child  (Joel  iii,  3;  Zech.  xiii,  5), 
spoken  of  a  marriageable  "  damsel"  (Gen.  xxxiv,  4). 
S  e  Child. 

Girzite.    See  Gezrite. 

Giaborne,  Thomas,  A.M.,  prebendary  of  Durham, 
a  distinguished  divine  and  author,  was  horn  at  Derby 
in  1758,  entered  at  Harrow  School  in  1773,  and  at  St. 
John  s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1776;  was  made  p:»r|wt- 
u.il  curate  of  liarton-under-Neetlwood,  Staffordshire,  in 
1783,  and  removed  in  the  same  year  to  Yoxall  Lodge, 
n  -ar  Barton,  where  he  ever  after  resided.  He  obtain- 
ed the  prebend  of  Durham  in  1826,  and  died  in  IMC. 
Hi»  works  are  written  in  a  clear  and  nervous  style; 
bis  sermons  have  bcefl  recommended  as  models  for 
yount;  students  in  divinity.  He  strongly  opposed  Pa- 
loy's  Kthics,  of  whieh  he  published  an  Eraminalion  (2d 
edit.  17W)j.  Anions  his  works  are,  A  familiar  Surrey 
tf  the  Christian  ltelii,ion  a*  connected  i.ith  thr.  lu/mtlur- 
tion  of  Christianity  ( London,  17J*9,  2d  ed.  8\o):  —  Th 
Principles  if  Moral  Phtlomtphy  inrettigated  ami  applied 
to  the  Constitution  of  citil  Society  (I.ond.  17118,  4th  ed. 
8vo): — The  Tatimmy  of  Natural  Theology  to  Christian- 
ity  ((.ondon,  1*18,  12mo) An  Inquiry  respecting  Lot* 
as  one  of  the  dirtne  Attribute*  (I.ond.  1*38,  sm.  8vo»:~ 
Sermon*  (I.ond.  1808. 18<  9,  and  1*10.  3  vols.  8vo):— A 
familiar  Exposition  of  Colostiatu,  in  c  'ght  Sermon*  i,  Lon- 
don, 1816,  ll'mo). ^Darling.  Cyclopa-di*  Piblingraphica, 
L  1267,  AllitKine,  fHcl.  of  Author*,  i,  675;  Whew  ell, 
History  of  Moral  1'hdotophy  in  England,  lect.-xi ;  Gent. 
MiK/aiiii' ,  June,  1846. 

GiachSla  (r<t  PiffvaXa),  a  small  city  (jro\t\vid)  1 


hours  west  of  Xahlus  (comp.  Schwarz,  Palest*  p.  134). 

Another  Gitta  {Viria)  is  mentioned  bv  Josephus 
(  War,  i,  17.  2)  as  a  fortress  at  Macha>rus  (q.  v.). 

Git'tah-he'pher  (Heb.  Giftah'-Chr'pher,  rn 
"BH,  Sept.  Vtja'upto,  Vulg.  Ge//ihtph-'r\  a  prolonged 
form  (Josh,  xix,  13)  of  the  name  Gatii-iiepher.  (q.v.). 

Gitta 'im  (Heb.  Gitto'yim,  C:tf  5,  tro  iciuf-pnssei, 
Sept.  rtSat/i  and  Vtttat/i),  a  place  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam.  iv,  3,  where  the  meaning  appear*  to 
be  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bccrofh,  which  was  allotted 
to  Benjamin,  had  Iwen  compiled  to  fly  from  that  place, 
itnd  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim.     Been.th  was  od« 
of  the  towns  of  the  Git>conites  (Josh.  ix.  17);  and  the 
cause  of  the  flight  of  its  people  may  have  been  Saul's 
persecution  of  the  Gihconitcs  alluded  to  in  2  Sain,  xxi, 
2;  although  the  above  text  seems  to  intimate  that  th* 
ilight  was  through  consternation  at  the  death  of  Ab- 
ncr,  and  fear  of  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  I.-hlo- 
sheth.    Sec  Bkek.    '1  he  inhabitants,  doubtless.  so»-n 
returned.    Gittaim  is  again  mentioned  in  the  Ii-t  of 
jdaces  inhabited  by  the  Benjamitcs  after  their  return 
fr<  m  the  captivity,  with  Kumah,  Neballut,  I.od.  aud 
other  known  towns  of  Benjamin  to  the  north-we*t  of 
Jerusalem  (Neb.  xi,  33).    Schwartz  {I'hg*.  lh*cr.  <>/ 
Pab-tt.  ]>.  131)  identities  Gittaim  with  Hambh  (.\KI- 
.m A I  ilea )  on  the  strength  of  certain  Jewish  tradi- 
tion!.; which  is  not  impossible,  since  Lvdda  was 
cupicd  by  the  Benjamites,  and  other  ansociafecl  cities 
seem  to  have  been  located  in  this  neighborhood.  See 
]jOU;  ll\i>tn. 

Gittaim  occurs  in  the  Sept.  version  of  1  Sam.  xiv, 


often  mentioned  tiy  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  last  33— 'Out  of  Gctthaim  r<  11  me  a  great  stone.'  But 
struggle  of  the  .lews  with  the  Human*,  especially  as 
l«ing  the  s?ene  of  the  operation*  of  the  famous  "John 
(q.  v.>  of  Gischala"  (U"<»r,  iv,  1,  3).  It  was  situated 
in  Galilee  (ib.  ii,  1);  and.  after  havini;  been  destroyed 
by  the  Jewisji  zealots,  it  was  rebuilt  by  John  (/.»/»', 
1<>\  and  further  fortified  by  the  advice  of  Jo*ophu* 
himself  (  War,  ii,  2o.  6),  and  w  as  the  last  stronghold 
of  Galilee  captured  by  Titus  (ib.  iv,  2).  It  is  doubt- 
less the  Guth  Chalab  (Ztn  of  the  Talmud  <  Me- 


this  is  not  supported  by  any  other  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, which  unanimously  adhere  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  probably  proceeds  from  a  mistake  or  corruption  of 
the  Heb.  word  cr~!52  ;  A.  V. '  ye  have  transgressed." 
It  fuither  occur*  in  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  35,  and 
1  Chron.i,  46,  as  the  representative  of  AvtTH,  a  change 
not  so  intelligible  as  the  other,  and  equally  unsupport- 
ed by  the  other  old  versions," 

Gittin.    See  Talmud. 


nach,  viii,  3).  famed  for  it*  oil  (Erach.  ix.  G\  named  in  , 
connection  with  Meron  and  Capernaum  (Gemara,  Pe-  Git'tite  (Heb.  Gitti\  "Pfi ;  Sept.  rfflo7cf),  an  in- 
tachim.  f«d.  33,  a),  nnd  also  by  Peter  Apollonius  (D<  habitant  or  native  properly  of  the  Philistine  citv  Gath 
errid.  Ilierosol.  p.  63).  Jerome,  on  several  occasi<ms.  (Josh,  xiii,  3^.  Obed-Edom,  in  who*e  bouse  the  ark 
states  a  tradition  that  the  parents  of  the  apostle  Paul  was  for  a  time  placed  (2  Sam.  vi,  10),  and  who  after- 
emigrated  thence  to  Tarsus  (Behind,  Pabrst.  p.  813).  .  wards  served  in  Jerusalem  (1  Cbron.  xvi,  88),  although 
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*  Levite  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  4),  ia  called  a  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
vi,  ID),  possibly  because  he  had  l>ec n  with  David  when 
at  liath,  but  much  more  prol»bly  from  hi*  being  a  na- 
tive of  Gatii-rimmojc,  which  was  a  city  of  that  family 
of  the  Levi  tea  to  which  he  belonged  (Josh,  xxi,  24). 
There  wenu  to  be  no  reason  for  extending  this  inter- 
pretation to  lttai  (2  Sam.  xv,  19),  seeing  that  Da- 
vid  expressly  calls  him  "  a  btr»u  .cr"  (foreigner),  and. 
what  is  more,  "an  exile."  lie  was  at  the  head  of 
6  ri)  men.  who  were  also  Gittit.?*.  for  they  are  called 
(ver.  20)  his  brethren."  They  appear  to  have  form- 
til  a  foreign  troop  of  experienced  warrior?,  chiefly  from 
Gath,  in  the  pay  and  servica  of  David,  which  th'V  had 
perhaps  entered  ill  the  lirst  in-tance  for  the  sake  of 
.sharing  In  the  booty  obtainable  in  his  wars.  See 

ClIKKKTIIITK. 

Oit'tith  (II  Oittith',  r^P3,  prob.  for  r?M,  and 
so  kindred  with  Xkoixotii),  a  stringed  instrument  of 
music  (Psa.  viii,  1 ;  lxxxi.1;  Ixxxiv,  1).  The  term 
seems  to  he  derived  (with  the  Targums^  from  the  city 
Oath,  not  (with  the  Sept.  virio  riir  Xi/r.-'/v)  fr..m  a 
winc-presa  (as  a  riv^-i-my,  Michael.  S»p/d.  p.  3*2); 
nor  from  the  root  **.5,  to  strike  (JCcdslob,  l)e  pra-cepto 
Mus.,  etc.,  Lips.  1X31,  p  24),  Geseiiius,  Thts.  Hebr.  p. 
H4'J.  On  the  other  h  ind,  Furst  (Concord.  p.  256)  de- 
rives it  from  rrj,  to  tU  pen,  and  calls  it  "a  musical 
instrument  curved  and  hollow  (»yn.  W?n) ;"  whereas 
in  hi*  Htb.  Lex.  p.  304,  be  says  it  is  the  name  of  "a 
musical  hotly  of  1-evites  who  had  their  chief  s<*at  in  the 
I.evilical  city  of  Gath-rimmon,  the  word  in  the  title* 
of  Psalms  not  being  capable  of  an  interpretation  refer- 
ring to  instruments  or  airs."    See  Psalms. 

Gizoh.    Sec  Gizonitr. 

Oi'zonite  (Ueb.  with  the  art.  hag-Gizoni' ',  ",3Tjn  ; 
Sept.  6  Vtlutvirtic  v.  r.  IWW,  Vulg.  Gezunites),  an  in- 
habitant of  Gizoit  (Heb.  Gtzoh',  nta.  perhaps  quarry), 
a  place  unknown  except  as  the  residence  of  H  ishem, 
th<-  ancestor  of  two  of  the  sons  of  David  s  warriors  (1 
Chron.  xi,  34).  As  these  are  called  llararites  (i.  e. 
"  mountaineers")  in  this  as  well  as  the  parallel  pas- 
sago  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  32,  34),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
thu  city  in  question  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  The  conclusion  of  Kennicott, 
who  examines  the  passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name 
should  be  Gottni,  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  appella- 
tive (DUstri.  p.  ll>9  203).    See  Gust. 

Gizrite.    See  Gkziute. 

Olagolita,  Glagolitza,  Glagolites  (derived 
from  the  Slavonic  Glagot,  a  word),  "an  ancient  Sla- 
vonic alphabet,  principally  u-ed  in  several  Hoinan 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Istria  and  D  ilmatia,  in  tin-  psalms, 
liturgies,  and  offices  of  the  Church.  The  us.>  of  this 
liturgy  was  confirmed  to  the  priesthood  by  a  bull  of 
pope  Innocent  IV,  124H.  Uf  the  antiquity  of  this  al- 
plutiet  the  savans  have  muintained  a  great  variety 
of  opinions.  Dobrowsky  laid  the  foundation  of  a  crit- 
ical investigation  of  the  subject,  and  has  been  followed 
by  Kopitar,  Jacob  Grimm,  Ivan  Preis,  Schafarik.  etc. 
In  former  times  the  invention  was  sometimes  ascriltcd 
to  St.  Jerome  ;  while  the  Orientals,  according  to  Xeale, 
consider  it  as  a  mere  corruption  and  laitinization  of 
the  Cyrillic  alphal>ct.  According  to  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Schafarik,  it  was  invented  by  Cyril,  and  is, 
consequently,  older  than  what  is  now  called  the  Cyril- 
lic alphabet  (Kyriiliszer),  the  author  of  which  was 
bishop  Clement  of  Welitza  (died  !»:<»).  Grimm  found 
in  some  Glagolitic  letters  Runic  ch  iracters.  The  GLi- 
g>lif:c  I  terature  embraces  all  Smith  Slavic  works  which 
are  written  in  the  Glagolitic  alphabet.  According  to 
language  and  form  of  the  letters,  two  periods  may  be 
distinguished — an  earlier  and  a  later  one.  Among  the 
Important  document*  of  the  earlier  period  which  are 
itill  extant  are  a  Glagolitic  mauuscript  of  the  11th 


centnry,  Itclonging  to  count  Kloz,  published  by  Kopt 
tar  under  the  title  GlagoUt  i  ('  ozianus  ('.'56  lines,  Vien- 
na, 1836)  ;  a  gospel  w  hich  it)  1736  whs  brought  by  J.  S. 
Asscmrmi  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  is  preserved  there 
in  the  Vatican,  but  is  not  yet  printed;  the  Ahu-riutri- 
um  liu'g  iricum,  at  Paris  (published  in  the  Xouvtuu 
truiti  iir  dipfomat.'quc  [Paris,  1750],  and  more  fully  by 
Kopitar  in  the  Gligolita  Clvzunu*);  a  gos|iel  which 
Victor  Gregorovich,  of  Kasan,  purchased  on  Mount 
Atbos  (fragments  in  Miklosich's  «S7  inV  Library  [Vien- 
na, 1857,  vol.  i  | ).  The  resemblance  t»etweeii  the  lan- 
guage of  these  documents  and  the  language  of  tlio  Old- 
Slavonic  documents  written  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet, 
is  the  greater  the  more  ancient  the  latter  are.  The 
younger  period  of  the  Glagolitic  literature  embraces 
the  translations  into  the  .South  Slavic  dialects  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Primus  Trubcr  (about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century),  of  the  whole  Bil.le  by  Dalmatin 
(Witten.  15*4),  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  of  tho 
Catechisms  of  Luther,  etc.  In  some  of  these  works 
portly  the  Glagolitic  and  partly  the  Cyrillic  ulphabel 
was  used."  (See  Dobrowsky,  Glagoiitica  [Prague, 
1Rii7] — who  pats  tho  origin  of  the  Glagolitic  alphabet 
erroneously  in  the  13th  century  ;  Hoflerand  Schafarik, 
'''»*c h*  Fragment?  [Prague.  1>*.'>6| :  Schafarik,  Ue- 
btr  Ursprvng  u.  Heimith  dra  GLigoli/ismus  [Prague, 
1*5*]  :  Sillcm,  Primus  Trubtr  [F.rlangen,  1861J.  The 
(ilagolitic  alphal>ct  is  given  in  Bagster's  Bible  of  h've- 
ry  Lini,  p.  livY — "«.  /'cid-Encyklop.  s.  v.  ;  Ne.ilc, 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  Jntrodncri  m,  ii,  *23.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Glanvi],  Josr.m.  an  eminent  Knglish  divine  and 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  IMG.  He  grad- 
uated at  Kxet<T  College,  Oxford,  in  lti;io,  and  in 
he  removed  to  Lincoln  College,  wliere  he  took  his  dc- 
grep  of  M.A.  in  lti.">K.  Although  a  friend  of  Baxter, 
at  the  Restoration  he  conformed  to  the  Church ;  he 
also  became  a  convert  to  the  principles  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  ;  and  when  he  hail  just  entered  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  In-  wrote  a  treatise  in  defense  of  them,  under 
the  title  of  T.'ie  I'tini'y  of  I)  >;pn  iti.ing.  or  Cnnjidenc  in 
OpiH*»M,  with  An  Ajxtlogyfor  rhihwphy  (16(51,  12mo). 
About  this  time  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  YVhnbish  and  to  the  vicarage 
of  Frome-Selwood.  In  1662  he  puMi-hed  Lux  (hie»- 
tolis,  or  tinlnfuiri)  into  the  Opit.iun  ofthr  toittcm  Stigr* 
concerning  the  Prr.ex.nten  *  of  Soul*  (l.'mo).  In  1665 
he  published  Scrpiu  Scirx/'jicn,  or  t'oiifrstrd  fgnoronce 
the  HViy  to  Science,  a  ni'<dilied  edition  of  7'A«  1'iiuity  of 
Dogmatizing  (Ito).  It  was  dedicated  t»»  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  now  chosen  a  member.  Tenne- 
mann  remarks  that  in  this  treatise  Glunvil  enlarg«»d 
with  ability  on  the  causes  of  doubt,  and  applied  them 
to  the  different  departments  of  science,  more  |>articu- 
larly  tin-  discoveries  in  physics  effected  in  his  own 
time.  His  remarks  on  Causality,  in  which  he  coin- 
cides with  those  of  Algazel,  ami  appears  to  have  fore- 
stalled Hume,  deserve  especial  attention.  "We  do 
not."  says  he,  "detect  the  existence  of  any  cause  im- 
mediately by  sensational  or  intuitional  perception,  but 
only  by  mediate  representations,  and  therefore  by  in- 
ference, which  may  be  erroneous."  The  credit  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  writings  encouraged  him  in 
1666  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of 
witchcraft,  the  existence  of  which  he  endeavored  to 
defend  in  Some  PhiIo*»/>hical  Conrid' rations  touching  the 
Being  of  UV/cA^i  and  Witchcraft  (Loud.  1666,  4t ..),  an 
enlarged  edition  of  which  was  published  by  Henry 
More  under  the  title  Suddi/rimum  TriitrnjAnug  (Loud. 
16K2,  Mvot.  He  wroto  also  />*f»y<  tm  Subjects  in  Phi- 
lotoph'/aml  IMigi.  n  (l^nd.  1676.  4to):—  h'jkity  concern- 
ing /'reaching  (London,  ltwM,  Pimo),  and  other  smaller 
works.  About  this  time  be  whs  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  the  Ahlwy  Church  at  Bath.  He  died  of  fever 
Nov.  4.  1680.  After  his  death  a  volume  of  his  hit. 
courses,  8*n»>ns,  and  Remain*  appeared,  edited  by  Dr. 
Horneck,  who  wrote  a  eulogv  upon  him.— Hook.  F.a-1. 
Biog  v,  325;  Tennemann,  Manual  Uist.  Phihs.  §  343; 
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Baric,  Central  Diet,  v,  435 ;  Lecky,  History  of  Ration- 
aliim,  t,  121  sq. 

Glaph^ra  (TXa^trpa,  elegant\  daughter  of  Archo- 
laus,  king  of  Cappadocia ;  married  to  Alexander,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Joscphus,  Ant.  xvi,  1,  2).  She 
quarreled  with  Salome  (ib.  xvii,  7,  2),  who,  in  revenge, 
fomented  Herod's  jealousy  against  Alexander  (H'ur, 
i,  24,  2,  3),  which  eventuated  in  the  death  of  the  latter. 
Sc«  Alexander  9.  She  remained  faithful  to  her  hus- 
band {Ant.  xvi,  10,  7),  and  after  his  execution  she  re- 
turned to  her  father  (17,  1),  although  her  two  sons  by 
Alexander  were  brought  up  by  Herod  (ib.  2).  She  af- 
terwards married  Jub.i,  king  of  Lydia,  and  at  his  death 
again  returned  to  her  father,  but  subsequently  mar- 
ried Herod  Archelaus,  who  divorced  for  her  sake  his 
former  wife  Mariamnc,  but  she  soon  died,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  dream  in  which  her  first  husband  re- 
proached her  for  her  repeated  inconstancy  (ib.  xvii, 
13,  1). 

GlareanuB,  Hkinkich  Loitm,  was  born  at  Mol- 
lis, in  the  canton  of  Glarus  (hence  his  name),  in  Switz- 
erland, June,  1188  ;  studied  philosophy,  belles-let- 
tres, and  theology  at  Ro.twcil  and  Cologne,  and  in 
1512  became  poet  laureate  of  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian I.  He  took  part  in  the  controversies  between 
Beuchlin  and  the  old-school  systems ;  went  to  Basel  in 
1514,  to  Italy  in  1515,  and  in*1517  visited  Paris,  where 
he  gave  private  instruction  in  the  classics  ;  returning 
afterwards  to  Basel,  he  opened  a  school  there.  He 
showed  himself  at  first  favorable  to  the  principles  of 
the  Reform  ition.  but  abandoned  them  afterwards ;  and 
when  Protestantism  gained  Basel,  he  retired  with  Eras- 
mus to  Freiburg,  where  he  became  professor  of  litera- 
ture and  history.  He  gave  up  this  situation  in  1500, 
and  died  March  27, 1563.  Glareanus  was  a  very  learn- 
ed man,  and  especially  in  the  theory  and  history  of 
music.  His  DodtcucAordon  (Basel,  ia47)  is  valuable 
as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  music  in  his  age.— H.  Schrci- 
bcr,  Lebensbeschrtibung  (Freib.  1H37);  Pierer,  Univer- 
sal-1  jtrikon,  s.  v. ;  Hjrzog,  Iteat-EncyldojHidie,  v,  105. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Glas  or  Glass,  John,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Glass- 
ites,  was  born  at  Auchtermuty,  Sept.  21, 1695.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1719  became  minister 
of  Tealing.  In  1727  he  published  a  book  to  prove  that 
Church  establishments  are  inconsistent  with  the  Gos- 
pel,  for  which  he  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  imbibed  a  number  of  other  peculiar  opinions 
and  gathered  followers,  who  were  called  by  his  name 
in  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  America  they  were 
denominated  Sandemnnians.  Glas  died  at  Dundee  in 
1773.  His  works  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  4 
toIs.  8vo,  and  in  a  second  edition  at  Perth  (1782,  6 
vols.  8vo).  Among  the  most  celebrated  members  of 
the  sect  was  Michael  Faraday.  For  the  peculiar  opin- 
ions of  the  sect,  see  Saxdemajtiaks. 

Glass  (the  material  is  perhaps  denoted  by  fO^T. 
zekukith' ,  rock  "crystal,"  Job  xxviii,  17;  i«\or,< ren- 
tal, "glass,"  Rev.  xxi,  18,  21;  and  hence  the  adj. 
I'rt'Au'or.  crysta'linr,  "of  glass,"  Kev.  iv,  (1;  xv,  2 
|  see  t'uvsTAi.];  the  instrument  or  looking-glass  by 
V'^-.T^yo"',  »  tablet,  "roll,"  Isa.  viti,  1 ;  ''gUtss," 
i.  e.  mirror,  Isa.  iii,  23;  nSTIS,  marxth',  a  •'vision," 
as  usually  rendered  ;  "looking-glass,"  Exod.  xxxviii, 
8 ;  MTojrrnoj-,  a  mirror,  "  glass,"  1  Cor.  xiii,  12  ;  Jns.  i, 
23  [see  Mirror]'),  according  to  Pliny  (//.  Xaf.  xxxvi, 
26).  was  discovered  by  what  is  termed  accident.  Some 
merchant*  kindled  a  fire  on  that  part  of  the  const  of 
Phoenicia  which  lies  near  Ptolcmais.  between  the  foot 
of  Carmcl  and  Tyre,  at  a  spot  where  the  river  Bel  us 
casts  the  fine  sand  which  it  brings  down ;  but,  as  thev 
were  without  the  usual  means  of  suspending  their 
cooking  vessels,  they  employed  for  that  purpose  Iors 
of  nitre,  their  vessel  lioing  1  <b-n  with  that  substance  : 
the  fire  fusing  the  nitre  and  the  sand  produced  glass. 


He  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Sidonians,  in  whose  vi. 
cinity  the  discovery  was  made,  took  it  up,  and,  having 
in  process  of  time  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  gained  thereby  both  wealth  and  fam+: 
other  nations  Itecame  their  pupils ;  the  Romans  espe- 
cially attained  to  very  high  skill  in  the  art  of  fusing, 
blowing,  and  coloring  glass;  finally,  even  glass  mir- 
rors were  invented  by  the  Sidonians.  This  account 
of  Pliny  is  in  substance  corroborated  by  Strata  i  xvi. 
15)  and  by  Josephus  (War,  ii,  9).  But  this  account 
is  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that  vitreous  matter 
first  attracted  observation  from  the  custom  of  lighting 
tires  on  the  sand  "in  a  country  producing  natron  or 
subcarbonate  of  soda"  (Kawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  82).  It 
has  been  (minted  out  that  Pliny's  story  may  have  orig- 
inated in  the  fact  that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river 
Belus,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred,  "was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable 
for  glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the  most 
famous  in  the  ancient  world"  (Smith,  Dirt,  of  C Liu. 
Ant.  s.  v.  Vitruni,  where  even-thing  requisite  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  classical  allusions  to  glass  may  be 
found).  Some  tind  a  remarkable  reference  to  this  lit- 
tle river  (respecting  which,  see  Pliny,  Hi*.  Sal.  v,  17; 
xxxvi,  65;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  10,  2;  Tacitus,  Hut.  v, 
7)  in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  "they  shall 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  bid 
in  the  sand"  (Deut  xxxiti,  19).  Both  the  nunc  Belas 
(Behind,  Puktst.  p.  207)  and  the  Hel  rew  word  JT, 
"sand,"  have  been  suggested  as  derivation*  for  the 
Greek  i'oXoc,  which  is,  however,  in  all  probability, 
from  an  Egyptian  root  Sec  Bklos.  Some  eup|»»o 
that  the  proper  name  C?'?  riB^'i"S  ("burnings  bytbe 
waters")  contains  an  allusion  to  Sidonian  glass-facto- 
ries (Meier  on  Jos.  xi,  8;  xiii,  6),  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  burning  of  Ja- 
bin's  chariots  at  that  place  (Lord  A.  Hervcy,  iht  tkt 
Oeneabtgies,  p.  228),  or  from  hot  springs.    See  Mlhee- 

PHUTH-MAIM. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  above  explicit  statement 
it  was  long  denied  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  glass  properly  so  called ;  uor  did  the  denial  en- 
tirely disappear  even  when  Pompeii  offered  evidences 
of  it*  want  of  foundation.    Our  knowledge  of  Egypt 
has,  however,  set  the  matter  at  rest    Wilkinson,  in 
his  Ancient  Egyptian*  (iii,  88  sq.),  has  adduced  the 
fullest  evidence  that  glass  was  known  to  and  made  by 
that  ingenious  people  at  a  very  early  period  of  their 
national  existence.    Upwards  of  3500  years  ago,  in 
the  rei^n  of  the  first  Osirtasen,  they  appear  to  have 
practised  the  art  of  blowing  glass.    The  process  i* 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni-Hassan,  executed 
in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.   In  the  same  age  images 
of  glazed  pottery  were  common.    Ornaments  of  glass 
were  made  by  them  about  1500  years  B.C. ;  for  a  bead 
of  that  date  has  been  found,  being  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  ns  that  of  our  crown  glass.    Many  glass  bot- 
tles, etc.,  have  been  met  with  in  the  tombs,  some  of 
very  remote  antiquity.    Glass  vases  were  used  for 
holding  wine  as  early  as  the  Exode.    In  Egypt  they 
bad  the  advantage  not  only  of  an  earlier  application  to 
the  art,  but  also  of  a  peculiar  earth,  which  appears  to 
have  t>cen  necessary  to  the  production  of  some  of  the 
more  valuable  and  brilliant  kinds  of  glass  (Beckmao, 
History  of  Inventions,  "Colored  Glass,"  i,  195  sq.,  Kng. 
transl. ;  also  iii,  208  sq. ;  iv,  54).    Yet  the  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent  glass  was  considered  the  na»t 
valuable  (  Pliny,  xxxvi,  26).    Indeed,  a  irreat  part  of 
the  glass-ware  used  at  Rome  about  the  Christian  ara 
and  subsequently  came  from  Alexandria ;  and  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  was  presented  by  an  Egyptian  priert 
with  some  vases  which  were  reckoned  so  fine  that  they 
were  produced  only  on  grand  occasion*  (Strain,  I- 
xvii ;  Vopiscus  in  Vita  Snturnini,  c.  8).  Wilkin'"" 
stites  respecting  the  Egyptians,  "  Such  was  their  .".kill 
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Ancient  t^vjnUn  lila»»-blowirs:  1,  from  the  monument* 
Thebes.    Tin?  glaiu  at  live  end  of  the  blow-pipe  0  b  k 
i  glitm  bottle. 

in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  the  mode  of  staining 
it  of  various  hues,  that  they  counterfeited  with  success 
the  ametin  -r  and  other  precious  atone*,  and  even  ar- 
rived at  hi  excellence  in  the  art  which  their  successors 
have  heen  unable  to  retain,  and  which  our  European 
workmen,  in  spite  of  their  improvements  in  other 
branches  of  this  manufacture,  are  still  uuuhle  to  imi- 
tate. For  not  only  do  the  colors  of  some  Egyptian 
opaque  glass  offer  the  most  varied  devices  on  the  ex- 
terior, distributed  with  the  regularity  of  a  studied  de- 
sign, but  the  same  hue  and  the  same  devices  pass  in 
right  lines  directly  through  the  substance  ;  so  that  in 
whatever  part  it  is  broken,  or  wherever  a  section  may 
chance  to  be  made  of  it,  the  same  ap|tcarance,  the  same 
colors,  and  the  same  device  present  themselves,  with- 
out being  found  ever  to  deviate  from  the  direction  of  a 
straight  line,  from  the  external  surface  to  the  interior" 
(Ancimt  Eg/pt.  iii,  198).  Winckelmnnn  is  of  opinion 
that  gluss  was  employed  more  frequently  in  ancient 
than  in  modern  times.  It  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
Egyptians  even  for  coffins,  and  in  wainscoting  (,4vi- 
treaj  camera;,"  Ui*t.  Nat.  xxxvi,  G4 ;  Stat.  Sylv.  i,  v, 


at  licm-Hassan;  2,  Iroiii 
;  a  ta  the  are  j  </, 


42).  They  also  employed  it  not 
.mly  for  drinking  utensils  and 
ornaments  of  the  |x  r-  n .  but 
for  mosaic  work,  the  figures  Qf 
deities,  and  sacred  emblems, 
attaining  to  exquisite  work- 
manship and  a  surprising  bril- 
liancy of  color.  Their  imita- 
tion of  precious  stones  in  a 
manner  which  often  defied  de- 
tection (Pliny,  Hitt.  Xaturalis, 
xxxvii,  26,  H3,  75)  is  prolmbly 
the  explanation  of  the  incredi- 
bly large  gems  which  we  find 
mentioned  in  ancient  authors  ,• 
e.  g.  Larcher  considers  that 
the  emerald  column  ulluded  to 
by  Herodotus  (ii,  44)  was  "du 
vcrre  colore,  tlont  I'mteiieur 
6uit  eclair*  par  dcs  bunpes." 
The  art,  too,  of  cutting  glass 
was  known  to  them  at  the  most 
remote  periods ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, as  we  learn  from  Pliny 
{Hut. Xatunilu,  x xx vii, 4),  the 
diamond  was  used.  See  En- 
grave. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  glass  was  also  known  to 

the  ancient  Assyrians 
(Uyard,  tfner.  ii,  42), 
and  a  glass  liottlc  was 
found  in  the  north-west 
palace  of  Nimrud  which 
has  ou  it  the  name  of 
Sargon,  and  is  there- 
fore probably  olderthan 
B.C.  702  (id.  Aw.  ,tnd 
Jiab.  p.  lo7).  This  is 
the  earliest  known  spe- 
cimen of  traaijxirent 
glass.  Opaque  colored 
glass  was  manufactured 
by  the  Assyrians  at  a 
much  earlier  ]>eriod, 
and  some  specimens 
exist  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry B.C.  The  Sargon 
vase  had  been  blown  in  one  piece,  and  turned  and  hol- 
lowed out  afterwards.  In  the  mounds  of  Babylon 
were  likewise  found  small  glass  tattles,  some  colored, 
others  ribbed  and  otherwise  ornamented,  and  vases  of 
earthen-ware  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
glazed  with  a  rich  blue  color  (ib.  p.  42W> 


Gins*  Iluttle  frum  Nlmr,*id. 


I  Jiirs.  Fr 
III.-K  K.  K. 


rfKupt 


Class  Mottle*  and  glazed  Earthen-ware  Vessel  from  the  Mound 
of  BtMi 

Other  glass  vessels  of  the  Unman  period  were  cl-e- 
where  discovered  (t7>.  ft.  504).  With  the  glass  howll 
was  discovered  a  rock-crystal  lens,  which  must  have 
been  used  as  a  magnifying  or  burning-glass  |  ib.  p.  lf>7). 
In  later  times  glass  was  abundant  for  similar  purposes 
among  the  Romans,  as  is  evident  from  the  specimens 
disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.    See  Bottle. 

That  glass  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  apftears  be- 
yond a  doubt ;  but  whether  they  brought  a  knowledge 
of  its  manufacture  w  ith  them  out  of  Egypt,  or  learned 
it  from  their  Sidonian  neightars,  is  uncertain.  Wheth- 
er they  used  it  for  mirrors  is  doubtful.  In  Job  xxviii, 
17,  r"V=T  is  believed  to  mean  glass,  though  it  is  i 
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tiered  "crystal"  in  the  English  version.  It  comes 
from  ~=T  (to  be  purr),  and,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities,* mean*  a  kind  of  glass  which  in  ancient  days 
was  hold  in  high  esteem  (J.  I).  Michaelis,  Hist.  Vttii 
apvd  Hrbr. ;  and  Hambcrger,  Hist.  Vitri  es  antiquitate 
eruta,  quoted  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.).  Symmachus  render* 
it  KpvaTaXXoc,  but  that  is  rather  intended  by  TS^SJ 
(Job  xxviii,  18,  A.  V.  "pearls,"  Sept.  7«r,J«c.  a  word 
which  also  means  "ice;"  comp.  Pliny,  //.  A',  xxxvii, 
2)  and  J"P£  (Ezek.  i,  22).  It  seems,  then,  that  JoIj 
xxviii,  17  contains  the  only  allusion  to  glass  found  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  even  this  reference  is  disputed.  Be- 
sides Symmachus,  others  also  render  it  ttavyq  reova- 
r<iXXoi*(Sehleusncr,  Thetavr.  s.  v.  io\W).  and  it  is  ar- 
gued that  the  word  va\oc  frequently  means  crystal. 
Thus  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Xub.  704,  dell  Del  PoXo£ 
(when  it  occurs  in  old  writers)  as  iuityuvi)v  XiWoc  ioi- 
ri*c  vtiXtft,  and  Hesyi  hius  gives  as  it*  equivalent  Xo9oc 
ri/noc.  In  Herodotus  (iii,  24)  it  is  clear  that  i'-iAoc 
must  mean  crystal,  for  he  says,  t)  or  <r<$>i  iroXXi)  cni  tvtp- 
yoc  vpvavtTui,  and  Achilles  Tatius  speaks  of  crystal 
as  iaXoc  dpwpvypivr}  (Ji,  3;  Bahr,  On  lltrod.  ii,  44; 
Hecren,  Ideen,  II,  i,  335).  Others  consider  resist  to 
\m  amiier,  or  electrum,  or  alabaster  (Bochart,  Hirroz. 
II,  vi,  872).  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  employ- 
ed is  inXoe  (compare  Aristoph.  Xubes,  In  Kev. 
xxi,  IX  we  read,  "The  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto 
clear  glast;"  ver.  21,  "as  it  were  transparent  glass" 
(compare  iv,  6).  Mention  is  made  in  Kev.  iv,  6,  and 
xv,  2,  of  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal,  concerning 
the  meaning  of  which  interpreters  van';  but  is  is  prob- 
ably an  allusion  to  the  brazm  sea  spoken  of  in  1  Kings 
vii,  23.  and  elsewhere,  containing  water  for  the  priests 
to  wash  with,  that  they  might  not  minister  Iwforc  God 
under  any  pollution.  ""Molten  looking-glass"  also  oc- 
curs in  Job  xxxvii,  18;  but  the  original  *X7<  *pecr'l"m, 
and  its  corresponding  word  in  Exod.  xxx  viii,  8,  antbo- 
ize  the  translation  "mirror" — that  is.  of  some  metal. 
Indeed,  Beckman  (Bei/rdge  zur  (letch,  dtr  Erfindung, 
iii,  31!')  erroneously  denies  that  glass  mirrors  were 
known  till  the  13th  century,  adding  that  they  an*  still 
seldom  seen  in  the  E-ist.  It  is  certain,  however,  thnt 
glass  was  not  applied  in  indent  times  to  window  s ; 
when  these  were  not,  as  they  commonly  were  in  the 
East,  simply  open  aperture*  by  day,  with  wooden  doors 
placed  on  them  by  night,  a  kind  of  semi-transparent 
stone,  a  sort  of  talc,  called  iipis  sprcularis,  was  gener- 
ally used,  and  continued  to  Ik.  so  for  centuries  after 
the  Christian  a?ra.    See  Window. 

It  i«  a  singular  fact,  that  although  the  ancients  were 
aware  of  the  reflective  power  of  glass,  and  although 
the  Sidonians  used  it  for  mirrors  I  Pliny,  //.A*,  xxxvi, 
Kfi),  yet  for  some  unexplained  reason  mirrors  of  glass 
must  have  proved  unsuccessful,  since  even  under  the 
Roman  empire  they  were  universally  made  of  mcbil, 
which  is  at  once  less  perfect,  more  expensive,  and  more 
difficult  to  preserve.  See  Smith.  Diet,  of  Cl>ist.  Ant. 
s.  v.  Speculum.  Accordingly,  the  mirrors  found  in 
Egypt  are  made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper.  So 


admirably  did  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  succeed  in 
the  composition  of  metals,  that  their  mirrors  were  sus- 
ceptible of  a  polish  which  has  been  but  partially  re- 
vived at  the  present  day.  The  mirror  was  nearly 
round,  having  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  The 
form  varied  with  the  taste  of  the  owner.  '1  he  same 
kind  of  metal  mirror  was  used  by  the  Israelites,  who 
doubtless  brought  it  from  Egypt.  In  Exod.  xxxviii, 
8,  it  is  expressly  said  that  Moses  "made  the  laver  of 
brass  of  the  looking-glasses  (brazen  mirrors)  of  tie 
women."  In  the  East  mirrors  had  a  connection  with 
the  observances  of  religion;  females  held  them  before 
the  images  of  the  goddesses,  thereby  manifesting  their 
own  humility  as  servants  of  the  divinities,  and  tsetok- 
ening  the  prevalence  in  private  life  of  a  similar  cus- 
tom (Callimnch.  Hymn,  in  Pallad.  21  ;  Senec.  Kp.  C'5; 
Cyril.  fk  Adomt.  in  Spir.  ii,  »*>4).  That  in  the  New 
Testament  a  mirror  is  intended  in  James  i,  23.  "  be- 
holding his  natural  fuce  in  a  glass,"  appears  certain ; 
but  the  other  passage,  In  which  the  word  iaovrf>o*>  oc- 
curs (1  Cor.  xiii.  12),  seems  to  require  an  imperfectly 
transparent  medium,  through  which  objects  are  be- 
held. What  the  precise  substance  was  which  the  apos- 
tle thought  of  when  he  used  the  words  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  determine.  It  could  not  well  be  ordinary 
glass,  for  that  was  transparent.  It  may  have  been  the 
tajds  tjxcularu.  or  a  kind  of  talc,  of  which  the  ancients 
made  their  w  indows.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
Schleusner,  who  says  that  the  Jews  used  a  similar 
mode  of  expression  to  describe  a  dim  and  imperfect 
view  of  mental  objects  ( Schottgen,  J/or.  Heb.  ad  loe.\ 
(See  Michaelis,  Hut.  Vitri  ap.  Heb.  in  Comment.  Soc. 
(Siting,  to,  57;  also  Dr.  falconer  on  "the  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Ancients  respecting  Glass,"  in  the  Mr- 
moir*  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc^if  Manchester,  ii,  Mi 
llecker's  Charicles,  i,  132;  Michaelis  Supplem.  p. 
til3;  Pareau,  Comment,  on  Job  xxviii.  p.  31«>;  Haro- 
berger,  Vitri  Hist.,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  (.oft.  1754; 
Hirsch,  Geschichte  d.  Baukunst,  iii,  Go.)  See  * 
OI.ASS. 

Glass-painting  is  of  three  kinds :  (1)  the  i 

in  which  pieces  of  differently-colored  glass  are  so  cut 
out  and  arranged  as  to  represent  figures  or  scenes,  the 
pieces  being  joined  together  with  lead  ;  (2)  the  enamel, 
in  which  the  colors  are  laid  on  a  plate  of  glass  and 
then  burnt  in ;  and  (3)  the  motiic-ename! ,  which  is  a 
union  of  the  two  others,  and  is  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive kind  of  glass-|tainting.  The  art  probably  had  its 
origin  in  France  or  Germany  during  the  tenth  century. 
The  mosaic  style  prevailed  till  the  fourteenth  century. 
Glass-painting  reached  its  highest  state  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  After  the  rise  of  the  Renais- 
sance architecture  in  the  sixteenth  century,  glass- 
painting  fell  into  decadence.  It  has  been  quite  suc- 
I  cessfully  revived  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  Ger- 
I  many.— Warrington,  History  of  Stained  Glau  (Lon- 
don, 1 850);  Wackernagel,<»>.<cAiVA/<«fcroVu/«  A«i  Glat- 
truilerei  (Leipzig,  1855).    (G.  F.  C.) 

Glnns  or  Glassius,  Salomo.  a  German  theologi- 
:  an,  eminent  both  for  piety  and  learning,  was  l*>m  at 
Sondershausen,  Thuringja.  in  1593.  lie  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Jena,  and  devo- 
t-d  himself  at  an  early  period  specially  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew-  and  its  cognate  languages.  He  l*came  in 
1)537  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  iu  1610  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  churches  and  schools  in 
Saxe-Gotha.  In  this  office  he  acquitted  himself  with 
great  zeal  and  success,  laltoring  for  the  spiritual  ss 
well  as  intellectual  well-being  of  the  churches  of  the 
duchy.  He  died  at  Gotha  July  27,  lfiofi.  His  w.  rks 
are.  Philo'ogia  Sacra  (4to)  ;—Onomntol  r/ia  Mrs-ia  Pro- 
phrtira  (Jena,  1^24,  4U>):—Disputationes  in  Augusta- 
n  im  t'otif"  ss  onrm  : — Errgesis  Ersrngeliorvm  et  EpbteltM 
rum  (Cotha,  K'47,  4to;  Nuremb.  lf,G4,  fol.)  -.—Christo- 
logia  Momica  (Jena,  1«'»40,  4to)  :— Chrittologit  Dacidica 
(Jena,  1G38.  4to) :— Loci  Thcoiogici  (posthumous,  Go- 
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tha,  1661,  8vo,  and  Jena,  1731,  8vo,  with  a  preface  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Glassiu*).  The  best  edition 
of  the  PhUologia  Sacra,  as  Glass  left  it,  is  that  of  Leip- 
sig,  1725,  4to;  the  edition  of  Dathe  and  Bauer  (Up*. 
1776-1797,  3  vols.  8vo)  contain*  valuable  additions  by 
the  editors,  but  is  tainted  with  the  vices  of  the  low  ra- 
tionalistic period  in  which  it  appeared.— Herzog,  ReoU 
L'nryilvp.  v,  167  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Aoue.  Biug.  Gtntrale,  xx, 
795  6. 

Glastonbury,  "an  ancient  municipal  burg  and 
market-town  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  twenty-five 
miles  south-west  of  Batb,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  occupies  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Brue  or 
Brent,  called  the  Isle  of  Avalon.  Pop.  (1861)  3593. 
The  town  owe*  its  origin  to  its  celebrated  abbey,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  founded  in  A.D'.  CO,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  scats  of  Christianity  iu  Britain. 
Its  traditionary  founder  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
the  'miraculous  thorn,'  which  flowered  on  Christmas- 


venile  books,  which  appeared  in  many  editions  ;  also 
several  pedagogical  work*.  Ho  edited  the  Annatm 
dtr  wirtUh.  Uttratur,  the  EcuwjtlUck-chrittUckt  Ge- 
timgbuch,  and  an  agenda  (Kirchmugmde)  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Protestant  congregations  of  Aus- 
tria.— Wcnrich.  J.  Glad,  tine  biograph.  Max*  (Vienna, 
1834). 

Glean  (prop,  apb,  kbit',  spoken  of  grain,  Ruth 
il,  elsewhere  to  "gather"  field  crops  generally,  Lev. 
xix,  9;  xxiii,  22;  also  5^?,  alat,  Ijcv.  xix,  10;  Deut. 
xxiv,  21 ;  Judg.  xx,  45;  Jer.  vi,  9;  properly  spoken 
of  grape  gleanings,  Judg.  viii,  2;  Isa.  xvii,  6;  xxiv, 
13,  etc. ;  and  tigur.  of  a  small  remnant,  Jer.  xlix,  9 ; 
Ol«d.  i.  5;  Mic.  vii,  1).  See  Cobskr.  The  law  of 
Moses  directed  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  poor  at  the 
seasons  of  harvest  and  ingathering.  See  Harvest. 
The  corners  of  the  Held  were  not  to  be  reaped— the 
owner  was  not  to  clean  his  own  fields — and  a  sheaf 


day,  was,  till  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  believed  by  the  ',  accidentally  left  behind  in  the  field  was  not  to  be  fetch- 
common  people  to  bo  the  veritable  staff  with  which  \  ed  away,  but  left  for  the  poor.  There  are  equally  lib- 
Joseph  aided  his  steps  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  tree  j  <*«"al  regulations  respecting  vineyards  and  olive-yards 
was  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  but  grafts  from  (Lev.  xix,  9, 10 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  19,  21).  Hence  the  prov. 
it  still  flourish  ia  the  ncighlioring  gardens.    In  A.D.  1  crh  of  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  2).  The 


605  the  monks  adopted  the  dress  and  rules  of  the  Ben- 
edictine order.  This  magnificent  pile  at  one  time  cov- 
ered sixty  acres  r  but  as  most  of  the  houses  in  Glas- 
tonbury, and  also  a  causeway  across  Sedgemoor,  have 
been  constructed  of  the  materials,  the  extent  of  the 
ruins  is  now  much  diminished.  The  most  interest- 
ing remains  are  the  Abt>ey  Church,  with  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel,  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  the  Abbot  s  K  itchen. 
St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  speci- 
mens in  existence  of  the  transition  from  Norman  to 


privilege  of  glean- 
ing after  the  reapers  was  conceded  not  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  as  a  favor  granted  to  particular  jienona 
whom  the  owner  wished  to  befriend.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, require  any  special  interest  to  obtain  this  favor, 
for  Naomi  could  scarcely  have  suggested  it  in  the  first 
instance,  and  Kuth  might  hence  have  hesitated  to  ap- 
ply for  it  to  a  stranger,  '•  the  servant  that  was  set  over 
the  reapers."  On  two  occasions  Dr.  Robinson  speaks 
of  witnessing  interesting  illustrations  of  harvest  scenes 
similar  Ut  those  in  Kuth  (l&teaichrs,  ii,  371,  384),  and 


early  English  architecture,  and  is  supposed  to  have  »"  the  latter  he  says  ho  frequently  saw  the  process  of 
been  erected  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II  and  Rich-  women  lieating  out  with  a  stick  handfuls  of  grain 
ard  I.  It  is  now  rootles,  and  the  vaulting  of  the  crypt  j  which  they  seem  to  have  gleaned  (*6.  note).  In  the 
is  nearly  destroyed.  The  entrance  is  adorned  with  i  c**e  of  Boaz,  young  women,  recognised  as  being  "his 
sculpture.  Below  the  floor  is  a  Norman  crypt,  within  '  maidens,"  were  gleaning  in  bis  field,  and  on  her  claim 
which  is  St.  Joseph's  Well.  Of  the  Abbey  Church  "l*>n  him  by  near  affinity  being  made  known,  she  was 
few  fragment*  remain.  The  Chapel  of  St".  Mary  is  bidden  to  join  them  and  not  go  to  any  other  field ;  but 
roofless,  but  the  remains  of  its  [Hiinted  windows  aud  fo«"  this,  the  reajiers,  it  seems,  would  have  driven  her 
arches  arc  exceedingly  elegant.  The  Abbot's  Kitch-  aw«y  (Ruth  ii  0,  8,  9).  Maimonide*  lays  down  the 
en,  now  separate  front  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  is  a  square  principle  (Coturttitlione*  de  d<m'<$  pauprrn'm.  cap.  ii,  1) 
massive  structure,  the  walls  strongly  buttressed,  aud  !  *hat  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  (it  for  fowl,  is  kept, 
dates  from  about  the  15th  century.  Glast.-nl.urv  has  »"d  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into  store,  is  ba- 
the honor  of  ranking  St.  Patrick  (A.D.  415)  and  St.  •'I'"  to  that  law.  (See  also  Maimon.  Constitutione*  de 
Dunstan  among  its  abbots.  In  1539  H  -nry  VIII  d<mi$  j»iti}*rum,  cap.  iv.)  With  regard  to  the  vintage, 
aummoned  abbot  Whiting  to  surrender  Glastonbury  !  what  fell  to  the  ground  (^D.  Lev.  xix.  10),  or  was 
and  all  its  treasures ;  and  on  his  refusal,  condemned  left  after  the  general  gathering,  belonged  to  the  poor 


him  to  I*  hanged  aud  quartered,  and  the  monastery 
confiscated  to  the  king's  use,  which  sentence  was  im- 
mediately carried  into  execution.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, king  Arthur  and  his  queen  Guinever  were  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  abbey  ;  and  Giraldus  Cambrcn- 
sis  states  that  *  a  leaden  cross,  licaring  the  following 
inscription,  Hie  jut-el  sepultus  inclvtus  Rex  Arthurut 
in  insula  Avallonia,"  was  found  under  a  stone  seven 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  nine  feet  IhsIow  this  was 
found  an  oaken  coffin,  containing  dust  and  bone*.' 


(/Y;iA.  vii,  8) ;  hence  any  one  placing  a  vessel  under 
the  tree  to  catch  what  might  accidentally  fall  was 
held  to  defraud  the  poor  (Sureuhusiua,  J/wAaa,  i,  56). 
See  Pooit. 


Glebe,  In  England  the  *»//("  gleha,"  clod), 
ow,  or  pasture  belonging  to  a  parsonajfe  besides  the 
tithe*.  Glebe-house  is  the  common  designation  in 
Ireland  of  the  parsonage. 

Glede,  the  old  English  name  for  the  common  kit* 


This  disinterment  took  place  by  order  of  Henrv  II.  ,  (mUwater),  occurs  onlv  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  (HX",  raah'  ) 

•T,bn  ,be  Baptist,  with.  ZeV  140  f^t  .d"      £e !  ^  *  V  «"*  *•»»««•" 

Weary-all  Hill,  where  Joseph  of  Arimathea   rest- 1  *  difference  ha*  arisen  from  a  permutation  of 

cl  from  his  weary  pilgrimage;  and  the  Tor  Hill  ;  ,,,c  n  Bn'' tnci  n  evident,  but  which  ia  the  original 
«  here  the  last  abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  put  to  death!  I  'ortn  of  l,,e  wor''  '*  not  c<'rt  li'>-  Boehart  decides  (Hi- 
5<>0  feet  above  the  sea-level,  crowned  bv  a  beauti-  fros-  >'•  for  f/""»  °"  the  ground  that,  assuming 
ful  tower,  the  ruin  of  a  pilgrimage  eha|»el  of  Su  tho!  hiril  tne         °r  gh-de,  it  is  more  probable 


Michael. 

Glatz,  Jacob,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Hunga- 
ry, was  lorn  in  1776'  at  Poprad,  studied  theology  at 
the  university  of  Jena,  became  in  1797  professor  at 
Schnepfenthal,  in  1*04  prof-ssor  at  the  ProtesUnt 
school  of  Vienna,  in  1805  minister  of  the  Lutheran 


that  it  would  receive  it*  name  from  i~S!t1.  to  fly  ttri/tly 
than  from  !"I50.  to  i*f ;  while  others,  presuming  that 
it  is  the  vulture,  prefer  the  latter  derivation,  and  the 
reading,  consequently,  mah.  on  account  of  the  shurp 
sight  of  these  birds.  But  Ixith  these  qualities  are 
marked  traits  of  the  vulture  as  well  as  the  kite.  Thus 


congregation  in  the  same  city  resigned  in  l«2fi.  and  far  the  evidence  is  therefore  equal,  nor  do  the  versions 
died  in  18dl  at  I  reasburg.    He  wrote  numerous  ju-]  help  us  to  a  decision;  for  while  the  Sept.  gives  in 
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bo tli  passage*  -.  i £,  vulture,  the  Vulg.  has  miltut,  kite, 
in  both.  The  Codex  Samar.,  however,  reads  nsO  in 
Deut.  xiv,  13,  which  favors  the  supposition  that  thU 
is  the  proper  reading;  but  it  still  remains  uncertain 
whether  by  this  term  wc  are  to  understand  the  gM* 
or  the  vulture.  The  A.  V.  makes  it  the  one  in  the  one 
pas-age  and  the  other  in  the  other.  As  the  TMCt  is 
distinguished  from  the  fTH  (Deut.  xiv,  13),  and  as  the 
latter  is  probably  one  of  the  vulture  genus  (comp.  Isa. 
xxxiv,  14),  it  is"  probable  that  the  former  belongs  to 
the  kites.  The  kite  has,  in  comparison  with  its  bulk, 
very  long  wings,  and  a  forked  tail  extending  beyond 
them.  It  is  a  species  that  rises  to  a  towering  height, 
hangs  ap|>arentiy  motionless  in  tho  sky,  and  dart--* 
down  with  immense  velocity;  but  the  legs  and  claws 
being  weak,  it  is  cowardly,  and  feeds  upon  carrion, 
fish,  insects,  mire,  and  small  birds.  Al*>ut  Cairo  kites 
are  particularly  abundant,  mixing  with  the  carrion 
vultures  in  their  wheeling  (light,  and  coming  in  num- 
bers to  the  daily  distribution  of  food  awarded  them. 
But  the  question  whether  the  kite  of  Europe  and  that 
of  Egvpt  are  the  same  species  is  not  decided,  though 
there  is  no  want  of  scientific  names  for  both  species 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  one  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly distinct  from  the  European,  and  the  other,  if 
not  so,  is  a  strongly-marked  variety.    We  find  it  no- 


ICgyptUn  Kite  {Miirit*  &gm*i*»- 


ticed  in  various  stages  of  plumaee  as  Mil™*  Ictinu*, 
Milnu  FUtliut,  Savigny  ;  Falco  .Egyptians*  and  Fulco 
Fortkak'v,  Gmelin  ;  Falro  cinfreo-frrruginni*,  For- 
skahl ;  Falco  Arda,  Savigny ;  prolmhly,  also,  Falco  jmi- 
rasitim*,  I -jith.  Tho  bill  of  this  species  is  dark  ;  head 
and  throat  whitish,  with  brown  streaks;  body  al>ovc. 
ilark  grnv  brown,  pale  ferruginous  l>elow ;  tail  but 
slightly  forked ;  legs  yellow.  It  is  found  in  hiero- 
glyphic paintings,  colored  with  sufficient  accuracy  not 
to  l>c  mistaken.  The  other  species,  which  wc  figure 
o/er,  is  the  black  kite,  Fulco 


Kite  OIUvu*  Ater-u 


tents,  Daudin  ;  Elantu  cWa*.  Savigny ;  Faleo 
MUM,  Lath. ;  U  Blue,  Le  VailL,  and  the  K^nhirh  of 
the  Arabs.  It  has  the  head,  neck,  and  back  dark  rusty 
gray;  scapulars  bordered  with  rusty;  wing-coverts 
and  primaries  black,  the  last-mentioned  tipped  with 
white;  tail  rusty  gray  al*>ve,  white  beneath;  bill 
dark ;  legs  yellow.  The  manners  of  both  species  are 
much  the  same;  it  is  likely  that  they  are  equally 
abundant  at  Cairo,  and  spread  into  Palestine.  See 
Hawk. 

Olendy,  Johx,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
l>orn  in  Derry,  Ireland,  June  4,  1765,  and  was  educa- 
ted in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where,  after  devoting 
some  time  to  the  study  of  theology,  he  was  licensed 
and  ordained.  He  subsequently  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Church  in  Londonderry,  where  he  remained  till 
the  Irish  insurrection  of  1798  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
native  land.  He  arrived  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1799,  and 
shortly  after  supplied  the  congregations  of  Staunton 
and  Bethel,  in  Augusta  Co.,  for  nearly  two  years.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
and  was  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  minister.  In 
1803  he  was  inducted  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian congregation  at  Baltimore,  and  served  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  ws  chaplain. 
He  died  Oct.  4. 1832.  He  published  A  n  Oraticm  in  Com- 
memoration of  Washington,  1800 :— A  Prayrr  offered  on 
tU  Uk  of  July,  1821,-Sprague,  /Innate,  iv,  229. 

Glenorchy,  Ladt  Wilhelmixa  Maxwell,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  benevolence  and  piety,  was  born  at 
Preston,  Scotland,  Sept.  2,  1741.  Her  early  years, 
though  sedulously  watched  over  by  her  kind  and  in- 
telligent mother,  were  nevertheless  too  much  devoted 
to  the  follies  and  gayety  of  fashionable  life.  When 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  her 
mind  was  aroused  by  a  serious  illness  to  reflections  on 
her  present  character  and  future  prospects ;  and  mus- 
ing on  the  first  question  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
"What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?" — "  It  is  to  glorify 
God.  and  enjoy  him  forever,"  she  asked  herself,  Have 
I  answered  the  design  of  my  being  ?  Have  I  glorified 
God  ?  Shall  I  enjoy  him  forever  ?  Thus  reflecting, 
she  gradually  felt  the  sinfulness  of  her  nature,  jier- 
ceived  the  total  alienation  of  her  heart  from  God,  and 
applied  to  her  heavenly  Father  through  Christ  for  par- 
don and  grace.  The  remainder  of  her  life  was  distin- 
guished by  the  consistency  of  her  deportment.  She 
employed  much  of  her  time  in  acts  of  benevolence ;  in 
wise  and  pious  conversation ;  in  an  extensive,  judi- 
cious, and  profitable  correspondence ;  and  in  every  oth- 
er means  for  promoting  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
the  edification  of  saints.  For  such  benevolent  actions, 
she  was  called  a  Methodist,  and  represented  as  a  wild 
enthusiast;  but  such  opposition  her  principles  enabled 
her  patiently  to  endure,  and,  through  evil  and  good  re- 
port, to  pursue  her  work  of  faith  and  lal  or  of  love. 
She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Darcy  Lady  Maxwell, 
and,  like  her,  a  friend  to  Mr.  M'esley  and  his  preiich- 
ers.  In  1774  she  opened  a  chapel  in  Edinburgh  called 
"IjidyGlnnorehy's  chapel,"  where  Mr.  Jones  of  Plym- 
outh, pro  iched  for  over  fifty  years.  She  built  al« 
sever.il  places  of  worship  in  the  country.  Though  her 
health  declined,  her  activ  ity  and  usefulness  were  una- 
bated, till,  on  the  17th  of  July,  178G,  she  was  summon- 
ed to  her  reward.  She  bequeathed,  by  her  will,  fivs 
thousand  pounds  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry  in  England ;  five  thousand  pounds  to  the 
society  in  Scotland  for  the  propagation  of  Christian 
knowledge ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  residue  <>f  h?r 
pro|>ertv  to  charitable  and  pious  purposes.  See  Mc 
mo  rs  of  Lady  GLnorchy,  in  Burder's  Pious  Women.— 
Jones,  Chrittum  Biography ;  Jamieson.  liftigiou*  Biog- 
raphy, p.  228;  Stevens.  HiMory  of  Methodism. 

Gloria  in  Excelaia  ("Glory  be  [to  Cod]  on  high"), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  doxologies  of  the 
Church.   It  is  called  doxoL>gia  major,  to  distinguish  it 
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from  the  Gloria  Pairi;  and  is  also  called  hymnta  an-  |  God"  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  creation,  and  much 

gt'.icu*  (the  angelic  hymn),  because  the  first  part  of  it  {  more  do  moral  and  intellectual  lieings  glorify  him  by 

was  sung  by  the  angels  at  Bethlehem.    The  Utter  j  willing  obedience  to  the  moral  law  (1  Cor.  x,  31 ;  John 

portion  is  ascribed  to  Telesphorus,  aliout  A.D.l:<9;  but !  xvii,  4).    See  Glory  of  Gon. 

this  is  doubtfuL    The  whole  hymn,  with  very  little  j     Q1        -„  thc  £    ,ish  ymUm  „ 

difference,  is  to  lie  found  in  the  Apostolical  ConsUtu-  I  : ,  '  .  .    «       ,  . ...      ~.      "      '  , 

..,,..,,„..    .i    _i .._«.  the  words  1123,  kabod ,  and  i  niii.   The  Hebrew,  from 
tlons,  and  was  established  to  be  used  in  the  church  T*  '  ' 

service  bv  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo.    It  is  used  by  !  be  heavy,  '  u  susceptible  of  thc  various 

both  thc 'Greek  and  Utin  churches.   "  In  the  Eastern  logical  meanings  which  are  de  rived  from  its  rout,  \i/,. 

Church,"  says  Palmer,  "this  hymn  is  more  than  1500  "'to  Iks  hard,"  "honored,"  "rich,"  etc.    The  aUive 

vears  old,  and  the  Church  of  England  has  used  it,  either  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms  have  the  following  application*: 

at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  liturgy,  for  above  1200  (1.)  Abutvlance,  treallh,  tretuuns,  rendered  "honor"  in 

vears."    In  the  Roman  Missal  it  stands  at  the  begin-  1  l'sa.  xlviii,  12,  and  "glory"  in  Gen.  xxxi.  1 :  Isa.  x. 


3;  Matt.  Iv,  8;  Luke  iv,  6;  Rev.  xxi,  24,  20.  (2.) 
Honor,  gL-ry,  dignity,  as  in  1  Kings  iii,  13 ;  2  Chron. 

i,  11,  12;  Prov.  viii.  18;  Heb.  ii,  7;  1  Pet.  i,  24;  1  Cor. 
xi,  7.  Spoken  of  (Jod,  as  in  Psa.  xix,  1  ;  xxix,  1 ; 
Isa.  xlii,  8 :  of  person*  in  high  honor  (Isa.  v,  13;  2  Pet. 

ii,  10  ;  Jude  8).  Also  the  honor,  glory,  of  any  one ;  po- 
et'vully  for  the  mind,  the  hetirt,  as  the  noblest  part  of 
man  ((Jen.  xlix.  6;  Psa.vii.  5;  xvi,  9;  xxx,  12;  Ivii, 
8;  cviii,  1 ;  Acts  ii,  26).  Some  here  assign  the  signi- 
fication of  "liver,"  but  the  liver  is  never  (like  the 
heart  and  rein*)  assumed  as  the  seat  of  the  mind  nnd 

ao»lof,av.  Kvou  fiamKtv  iwovpava,9ibc  xar>)p  rav-  affections.  (3.)  Splendor,  bright™**,  glory,  majesty— 
roKodrup-  Ki'pu  b  0nic/  Ki>o«  vli  uovoytvri-  'lipov  ,  "of  all  my  glory."  i.  e.  spltndor  (Gen.  xlv,  13 ;  I«a.  iv, 
Xoarrc  '()  auv»c  rov  Qioir  b  vibe,  roe  warp«c'   O  al-  -r»;  xi,10;  xxii.  1* :  lSam.  ii,8;  Acta  xxii,  11;  1  Pet. 

v,  4) ;  "  the  glory  of  I^ebanon,"  its  magnificence,  beau- 
ty (Isa.  xxxv,  2;  lx,  13).    So  of  thc  sun.  stars,  etc. 


ning  of  the  Office  for  the  Communion,  as  it  dues  «Im> 
in  the  first  Common  Prayer  of  king  Edward  VI,  where 
it  immediately  follows  the  Collect  for  Purity.  In  the 
present  prayer-liook  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  it  stands  after  the  com- 
munion, as  it  does  also  in  the  Ritual  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Thc  Greek  form  of  the  hymn,  as 
restored  by  Runscn  (Analerta  Antenicana,  iii,  87),  is  as 
follows:  "  Ao£a  iv  viiitoroic  9uji  rat  iiri  yije  lipiivn, 
iv  dvHjniiTotf;  ti'toKta.  Aivovptv  Of,  tvboyovfiiv  at, 
trooQcvvovpiv  fff  tv\apt<iroi>piv  aoi  tia  ri\v  utya\t\v 


pwv  roc.  auapnac,  rov  Ki'tOfioV  iXit/aov  »)/idc"  O  a?- 
putv  r<i{  liuaortac  rov  kuouov  iXitjoov  iiu tic,  irpoo- 

cV£ai  rny  etnotv  t)u&V  O  KaQi\u*va£  iv  ciKia  rov  ira-  (1  Cor.  xv,  4<»,  41) ;  of  Moses's  face  (2  Cor.  iii,  7) ;  also 
rpof  IKitfOov  iipac.  "On  av  tl  ubvoe  uytov'  oi'  u  ftf 
voc  rvptoc'  'l?;<»oiif  Xpi<rr<»^'  ti(  Cu£ai'  Btov  xorpi'i-. 
A/iiiv."  The  English  form:  "Glory  be  to  (Jod  on 
high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men.  We 
praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify 
thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great  glory,  O 
Lord  (toil,  heavenly  King,  (  Jod  the  Father  Almighty. 
O  Lord,  the  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  O  Lord 
God,  Lamb  of  (Jod,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Thou  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  h;»ve  mercy  upon 
us.  Thou  that  takest  away  thc  sins  of  the  world,  re- 
ceive our  prayer.  Thou  that  sittcst  at  the  right  hand 
of  (Jod  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us.    For  thou 


of  the  celestial  light  which  surrounds  angels  (l»ev. 
xviii.  1),  or  glorified  saints  (Luke  ix,  31,  32  ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
43;  Col.  iii,  4).  Spoken  especially  of  the  glory,  majrs- 
ty.  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  lix.  19:  Ix,  1 ;  *2  Thess.  i,  9;  2  Pet. 
i,  17  ;  Rev.  xxi,  11.  23),  thntfery  ejfulyence  surrounded 
with  dark  clouds  in  which  Jehovah  is  represented  as 
appearing,  or  God  himself  a*  surrounded  by  this  efful- 
gence, from  which  lightnings  proceed  (Lev.  ix.  23,  21 ; 
Numb.  xvi.  35;  P»a.  xviii,  12),  such  as  he  manifested 
when  he  showed  himself  at  Sinai  to  Jloscs  and  the 
people  (Exod.  xvi,  7,  10;  xxiv,  17;  xxxiii.  18;  Lev. 
ix,  6,  23),  or  appealed  in  the  tnl>ernacle  (Exod.  xl, 
31).  or  in  the  Temple  (I  Kings  viii,  11;  2  Chron. 
vii,  1.  2;  compare  Luke  ii,  9;  ix.  32;  Acts  vii,  55; 


only  art  holy ;  thou  only  art  the  Lord;  thou  only,  ()  xxii,  11),  or  was  seen  in  prophetic  visions  (Isa.  vi, 
Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory  3 ;  John  xii,  41 ;  Er.ek.  i,  2*  ;  viii,  4 ;  x,  4,  18 ;  xliii, 
of  (Jod  the  Father.  Amen."— Hook ;  Wheatly,  Com-  2.  4  ;  xliv,4;  Rev.  xv.  8;  xxi,ll,23).  To  this  cor- 
mim  /Vayer,  ch.  vi,  §  27;  Palmer,  (trig.  lAturg.  ii,  158;  responds  thc  SitF.KttfAH  of  the  later  Jews  (Buxtorf's 
Procter.  On  Common  Proyr,  p.  353;  Bingham,  Orig.  ■  lexicon  Chuhi  TaLnttd.  et  RMharum,  col.  2394).  God 
Eccle*.  bk.  xv,  chap,  iii;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  //ymuolnfi-  appears,  too,  in  glory  to  punish  transgressors  (I^v.  x, 
cu*.  ii,  267;  Evang  lictil  Qwtr,  Ret.  April,  1869,  p.  25<».  2);  and  sinners  are  snid  to  "provoke  the  eyes  of  hi* 
See  AsiiKUi  AL  Hymx;  1>oxoi.ooy.  |  gloty."  i.  e.  of  him  as  thus  appearing  in  his  glory  for 

their  punishment  (Isa.  iii.  x).    S|M>ken  also  of  the  ex- 


Glorla  Patli,  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  one  of  the 
primitive  doxologies  of  the  Church,  the  dorologia  mi- 
nor. At  first  almost  all  the  fathers  had  their  own  dox- 
ologies, which  they  expressed,  as  they  had  occasion,  in 
theirown  language,  ascribing  "glory  and  honor"  some- 
times to  the  Fattier  only,  sometimes  to  the  Son  only, 
and  sometimes  to  the  Father  through  the  Son.  At  the 
rise  of  the  Arum  heresy,  "Glory  he  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son.  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  became  the  stand- 
ing form  ;  to  which  thc  \Vestern  Church  soon  added. 
"  As  it  was  in  the  Itcginning,  is  now.  and  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end.  Amen." — Wheatly.  Com.  Prnyr-r, 
chap,  iii,  §  7 ;  Palmer,  Orig.  l,U>rrg.  i.  219 ;  Procter,  On 
Common  Prayer,  p.  212,  215.    Sec  Doxoi.ooy. 

Glorify,  (1.)  to  make  glor  tons  or  honorable,  or  to 
causa  to  appear  so,  John  xii,  28;  xiii,  31,32;  xv,  8; 
xvii,  4,  5;  xxi,  19;  Acts  iii,  13.  In  this  view  it  par- 
ticularly refers  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  anil  his 
ascension  to  thc  right  hand  of  (Jod.  John  vii,  30 ;  xii. 


pected  temporal  reign  of  the  Messiah  (Mark  x,  37 ; 
comp.  Matt,  xx,  21 );  and  also  of  the  glory  of  his 


ond  coming  (Matt,  xvi,  27;  xix,  28;  xxiv,  30;  Mark 
xiii,  2fi;  viii,  38;  Luke  ix,  2«;  xxi,  27;  Titus  ii,  13). 
(4.)  Of  internal  character,  i.  e.  glorious  moral  attri- 
butes. SjKiken  of  GimI,  injimtr  jvrftction,  divine  maj- 
esty and  holine**  (Psa.  xix.  1;  Isa.  xl,  5;  Acts  vii, 
2;  Rom.i.  231;  Eph.  i,  17);  so  of  the  divine  perfections 
as  manifested  in  the  jiowr  of  God  (John  xi,  40;  Rom. 
vi,  4;  Col.  i,  11).  or  in  his  benevolence  and  b^nefience 
(Rom.  ix.  23;  Eph.  i,  12,  14.  18;  iii.  10).  So  of  Jesus, 
as  the  elTi'lgenrt  of  thc  divine  perfections  (Heb.  i.  3; 
John  i.14;  ii,  II);  also  of  the  Spirit  (1  Pet.  iv,  14). 
(5.)  Of  that  exalted  state  of  blissful  perfection  which 
is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven ; 
e.  g.  spoken  of  Christ,  and  including  alf>o  the  idea  of 
his  reiral  majestv  as  Messiah  (Luke  xxiv,  26;  John 
xvii,  5,  22,  24  ;  2  Thess.  ii,  14 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  1«;  1  Pet.  i, 
11}.    Spoken  of  glorified  saints,  i.  e.  salvation,  eternal 


16.    (2.)  It  also  expresses  that  change  which  shall  j  life,  etc.  (Rom.  ii,  7, 10;  v,  2;  viii,  18;  1  Cor.  ii,  7;  2 


pass  upon  believers  at  the  general  resurrection,  and 
their  admission  into  heaven.  (3.)  To  glorify  Go<i  (1 
Cor.  vi,  20)  is  to  "show  forth  his  praise"  bv  obedience 
to  his  law.    Thus  the  "  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 


Cor.  iv,  17;  1  Thess.  ii.  12:  2  Tim.  ii,  10;  Heb.  ii.  10; 
1  Pet.  v,  1,  10).  So  to  glorify,  when  spoken  of  God 
and  Christ,  is  to  render  conspicuous  and  glorious  the 
divine  character  and  attributes  of  God  as  glorified  by 
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the  Son  (John  xii,  28 ;  xiii,  81,  82 ;  xiv,  13 ;  xv,  8 ;  I  the  word  glory  here  refers  to  eternal  glory,  but  n»tb»-r 
xvii,  1,  4);  of  Christ  u*  glorified  by  the  Father  (John  to  God's  glory  hero  below  and  to  the  glory  of  his 
viii,  54 ;  xiii,  82 ;  xvii,  1,  5 ;  Acta  iii,  IS),  or  by  the  i  Church ;  fur  God  has  really  showed  it*  riches  in  the 
Spirit  (John  xvi,  14),  or  by  Christians  (John  xvii,  10),  •  virtues  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  faith.  St. 
or  generally  (Lev.  x.  3 ;  John  xi,  4 ;  xiii,  31).— Bas-  '  Paul  uses  the  expression  again  in  the  same  sense  when 
tow,  s.  v.    See  Guobify.  I  he  speaks  (1  Cor.  ii,  ")  of  "the  hidden  wisdom  which 

Other  tonus  less  frequently  rendered  44  glorv,"  God  ordained  Itefore  the  world  unto  our  glory"  and 
"glorious,"  etc.,  are:  'large;  -.in,  to  wli;  when  he  says  (Eph.  U, 6)  th,t  God  predestined  ua  fc* 

„;*    .  ji     ,     .        i      "'  adoption  "to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace."  So 

Tin,  honor;  n-XEP ,  beaut*  etc  ;  kA.oc,  reno-n. ;  ,«,,-  (^  ■„  J>M  JT*  ^  ^ 

vau,,  to  boost,  On  the*e  and  the  above,  consult  the  |  4)  understand9  these  passages.-Bergier,  Diet,  de  Tic 
H«b.  and  Gr.  Lexicon?.  |         (|.arjjl>  Ui)  1S9m 

We  may  be  said  to  give  glory  to  God  when  we  con-  |  GLOKY  OF  GOD.  In  numerous  passages  of  Scrip- 
fess  our  sins,  when  we  love  him  supreme  ly,  when  we  ture  it  is  said  that  God  has  done  certain  act*  for  Hit 
commit  ourselves  to  him,  are  zealous  in  his  service,  own  glory  (c.  g.  Isa.  xiii),  that  man  should  gUfy  Gvd 
walk  humbly,  thankfully,  and  cheerfully  l>cfore  him,  (j  Sam.  vi,  ft;  1  Cor.  vi,  20;  x,  31,  etc.).*  Hut  how 
and  recommend,  proclaim,  or  set  forth  his  excellencies  ian  man  "glorify"  the  Supreme  Being,  who  U  abtc 
to  others  (Matt,  v,  16;  John  xv,  8;  Gal.  ii,  20).  In  \  Uitely  glorious  in  holiness  and  perfection?  To  this 
Exod.  viii,  9  we  read,  "And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh,  j  question  infidels  answer  that  it  is  "absurd  to  suppose 
Glory  over  me."  The  margin  bas  for  "glory"  "hon-  !  that  God  lt  n  .vain-  l>emit.  that  M  inf,igniucant  a 
or,"  and  for  "over  me"  "  against  me."  Pharaoh  had  creature  as  man  can  bring  to  God  anv  kind  of  pleasure 
besought  Moses  to  pray  that  the  Lord  might  take  „.  satisfaction ;  or  that  God  would  demand  from  man 
away  the  frogs,  and  Moses  wished  the  king  to  have  H  fictitious  4 glory'  which  he  d<*s  not  require,  and 
the  honor  and  glory  [\n  preference  to  himself)  of  ap-  |,v  which  he  could  not  feel  flattered  without  exhibit- 
pointing  a  time  when  he  should  thus  pray  to  the  Lord  {„g  weakness,  and  consequently  imperfection."  All 
to  take  them  uway.  This  was  not  only  compliment-  |  this  argument  is  Used  on  the  misconception  of  a  word, 
ary  to  Pharaoh,  but  it  would  have  a  strong  tendency  j  |t  u  \n  the  nature  of  an  intellectual  and  free  being, 
to  convince  him  that  the  Lord  had  heard  the  prayer  like  God,  to  act  in  view  of  a  certain  aim  and  motive, 
of  Moses,  l»ecause  be  himself  bad  appointed  the  time.  But  Cod  can  have  no  higher  aim,  no  object  more  wor- 
As  man's  real  glory  on  earth  consists  in  submitting  thy  of  himself,  than  to  exert  his  perfection*,  his  power, 
to  tho  will  of  God.  and  in  doing  it,  so  will  his  glory  in  his  wisdom,  and  especially  his  benevolence.  Hence 


heaven  consi-t  in  lieing  eternally  pleasing  to  God,  and 
in  finding  in  him  his  |>erfect  happiness.  There  can  be 
no  real  glory,  cither  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  aside 
from  virtue.  The  glory  we  seek  here  consists  in  the 
esteem  of  our  fellow-men,  and  it  would  never  be  a  false 
or  a  dangerous  glory  if  men  were  wise  enough  not  to 
esteem  anything  but  what  is  virtuous.  Christ  com- 
mands us  to  practice  virtue,  not  in  view  of  gaining  the 
approbation  of  men,  but  to  please  God.  At  the  first 
glance  bis  instructions  on  this  point  miiy  appear  some- 


the  creation  of  beings  endowed  with  pense,  intellect, 
and  freedom,  and  susceptible  of  feeling  affection,  es- 
teem, thankfulness,  and  obedience.  God  willed,  as 
says  St.  Augustine,  the  existence  of  beings  to  whom  be 
could  manifest  his  love.  Hence,  also,  (>od  has  estab- 
lished physical  and  moral  laws,  and  made  the  happi- 
ness of  reasonable  lieings  to  depend  from  their  submis- 
sion to  these.  President  Edwards  treats  this  point 
with  profound  insight.  41  It  is,"  he  says,  *'  a  thing  in- 
finitely good  in  itself  that  God's  glory  should  be  known 


what  contradictory.  He  says  :  "Let  your  light  tot f tine  \  \,y  a  glorious  society  of  created  lieings.  And  that 
be/ore  men,  fhai  they  miry  nee  your  good  trorks,  and glori-  .  there  should  l»e  in  them  an  increasing  knowledge  of 
fyyour  Father  vhirh  it  in  heaven  (Matt,  v,  Hi);  then  :  God  to  all  eternity,  is  an  existence,  a  reality  infinitely 
Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  teen  worthy  to  l»e,  and  worthy  to  ite  valued  and  regarded 
of  them;  othrrii  itt  yr  hint  no  mcard  of  your  Father  j  hv  him  to  whom  it  Itelongs  to  order  that  to  be  which, 
which  it  in  hearen.  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  of  all  things  possible,  is  the  fittest  and  best.  If  exist- 
alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hyjm-  ,  once  is  more  worthy  than  defect  and  nonentity,  and  if 
crites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  street",  that  I  anv  created  existence  is  in  itself  worthv  to  be.  thru 


they  may  have  gbny  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
they  have  their  reward,"  etc.  (Matt,  vi,  1  sq.).  But 
these  passages  are  really  not  contradictory.  Chrkt 
means  that  he  does  not  want  the  desire  of  Ireing  ad- 
mired and  praised  by  men  to  be  the  motive  of  our  good 
actions  ;  but  he  wonts  us  to  do  those  good  actions  in 
order  to  edify  our  neighbors,  to  lead  them  by  our  ex- 
ample to  the  practice  of  virtue,  so  that  they  may  glo- 


knowledge  or  understanding  is  a  thing  worthy  to  l»e; 
and  if  any  knowledge,  then  the  mo*t  excellent  sort  if 
knowledge,  viz.  that  of  God  and  his  glory.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  created  universe  consists  as  much  in  it 
as  in  any  tiling ;  yea,  this  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
highest,  most  real,  and  substantial  |iarts  of  all  created 
exigence,  h\«i-1  remote  from  nonentity  and  defect.  At 
there  is  on  infinite  fulness  of  all  possible  good  in  Cod, 


rify  God.  and  not  us.    There  is  a  great  difference  l»e-  a  fulness  of  every  perfection,  of  all  excellency  ami 


tween  these  two  motives :  the  first  Is  very  wrong,  the 
second  right  and  praiseworthy.  We  are  consequently 
to  keep  secret  our  good  actions,  whenever  an  opposite 
course  is  not  necessary  for  public  edification ;  but  when 
it  is,  then  we  ore  to  let  them  lie  seen.  St.  Paul  says : 
"  Our  rejoicing  (or  glory)  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 


Iteauty,  and  of  infinite  happiness,  and  as  thin  fnlnefs 
is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation  ad  ertm, 
so  it  seems  a  thing  amiable  and  valuable  in  itself  that 
it  should  »»e  communicated  or  flow  forth,  that  this  in- 
finite fountain  of  good  should  send  forth  abundant 
streams,  that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light  should,  dif- 
fusing its  excellent  fulness,  pour  forth  light  all  around 


with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  _and  a*  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a  disposition  to 
had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  wild  more  abundant-  this,  in  the  Divine  Being,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
ly  to  yon-ward"  (2  Cor.  i,  V-\  |  perfection  or  an  excellent  disposition,  such  an  cmans- 

Thc  word  gloTi  m  St.  Paul's  writings,  has  often  tion  of  good  is,  in  some  sense,  a  multiplication  of  it ;  to 
been  misunderstood.  In  speaking  of  tho  destiny  of  ,  far  as  the  communication  or  external  stream  may  be 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  w  ith  regard  to  faith  (  Pom.  ix,  looked  upon  as  any  thing  besides  the  fountain,  to  far  it 
22,  2.1),  he  says:  "What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his   may  be  looked  upon  as  an  increase  of  good.    And  if 


wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endued  with 
much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  de- 
struction;  and  th»t  he  might  make  known  the  riches 
of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had 
afore  prepared  unto  glory,"  etc.  We  do  not  think  that 


the  fulness  of  good  that  is  in  the  fountain  is  in  itself 
excellent  and  worthy  to  exist,  then  the  emanation, 
or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increase,  repetition,  or 
multiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist. 
Thus  it  is  lit,  since  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  light 
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and  knowledge,  that  this  light  should  thine  forth  in 
beam*  of  communicated  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing; and  as  there  is  an  inlinite  fountain  of  holiness, 
moral  excellence,  and  lwnuty,  so  it  should  flow  out  in 
communicated  holiness.  And  as  there  is  an  infinite 
fulness  of  joy  and  happiness,  so  these  should  have  an 
emanation,  and  become  a  fountain  flowing  out  in  abun- 
dant streams,  as  beams  from  tho  sun.  From  this  view 
it  appears  in  another  way  to  be  a  thing  in  itself  valua- 
ble that  there  should  lie  such  things  as  the  knowledge 
of  God's  glory  in  other  beings,  and  a  high  esteem  of  it, 
love  to  it,  and  delight  and  complacence  in  it ;  this  ap- 
pears. 1  say,  in  another  way,  viz.  us  these  things  are 
but  the  emanations  of  God's  own  knowledge,  holiness, 
and  joy.  Thus  ii  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  what  God  bad  respect  to  as  an  ultimate  end  of 
his  creating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  in- 
finite fulness  of  good ;  or,  rather,  it  was  his  last  end, 
that  there  might  he  a  glorious  and  abundant  emana- 
tion of  his  infinite  fulness  of  good  ad  extra,  or  without 
himself;  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himself, 
or  diffuse  his  own  fulness,  which  we  must  conceive  of 
as  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature, 
was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world"  (p.  219). 
....'*  God  and  the  creature,  in  this  affair  of  the  ema- 
nation of  the  divine  fulness,  are  not  properly  set  in  op- 
position, or  made  the  opposite  parts  of  a  disjunction. 
Nor  ought  God's  glory  and  the  creature's  good  to  be 
spoksn  of  as  if  they  were  properly  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct. This  supposcth  that  God's  having  respect  to 
his  glory,  and  the  communication  of  good  to  his  creat- 
ures, are  things  altogether  different ;  tlmt  God's  com- 
municating his  fulness  for  himself,  and  his  doing  it  for 
them,  are  things  standing  in  a  proper  disjunction  and 
opposition ;  whereas,  if  we  were  capable  of  having 
more  full  and  perfect  views  of  God  and  divino  things, 
which  are  so  much  above  us,  it  is  probable  it  would 
appear  very  clear  to  us  that  the  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise, and  that  these  things,  instead  of  appearing  en- 
tirely distinct,  are  implied  one  in  the  other— that  God, 
in  seeking  his  glory,  therein  seeks  the  good  of  li is 
creatures.  It-cause  the  emanation  of  his  glory  (which 
he  seeks  and  delights  in,  ns  he  delights  in  himself  and 
his  own  eternal  glory)  implies  the  communicated  ex- 
cellency and  happiness  of  bis  creatures.  And  in  com- 
municating his  fulness  for  them,  he  does  it  for  himself ; 
because  their  good,  which  he  seeks,  is  so  much  in 
union  and  communion  with  himself.  God  i*  their 
good.  Their  excellency  and  happiness  is  nothing  but 
the  emanation  and  expression  of  God's  glory.  God, 
in  seeking  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself, 
and  in  seeking  himself,  i.  e.  himself  diffused  ami  ex- 
pressed (which  he  delights  in,  as  be  delights  in  bis  own 
beauty  and  fulness),  he  seeks  their  glorv  and  happi- 
ness" (DuMiiation  on  the  End  ,/God  in  i'rta/ion,  §  2, 
S). 

In  thus  maniftttitig  his  power,  wisdom,  holiness, 
and  goodness,  we  say  that  Gad  has  established  his 
"glory;"  and  so,  also,  when  men  acknowledge  and 
Worship  these  divine  perfections,  they  "  glorify"  God. 
In  this  language  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  injurious 
to  tho  divine  majesty.  Iti  Scripture  the  object  of  dU 
vino  revelation  is  stated  sometimes  to  U;  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  man,  sometimes  the  glory  of  God,  as  these 
are  identical,  whether  considered  from  the  divine  or 
the  human  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  is  tin  effect  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness,  that  man 
should  find  happiness  in  virtue,  not  in  vice;  in  suls- 
mission  to  the  physical  and  moral  laws  established  by 
God,  not  in  violating  them.  And  when  man  submits 
to  these  laws  he  glorifies  God,  sinco  he  renders  hom- 
age to  the  divine  perfections.  Hence  it  cannot  bo 
wrong  to  say  that  tho  glory  of  God  consists  in  the  sub- 
mission  of  all  creatures  to  his  law,  and  that  the  glory 
of  all  reasonable  creatures  consists  in  absolute  submis- 
sion to  God.  If  we  arc  to  recognise  tho  glory  of  God 
as  one  of  his  right*,  as  ono  of  his  regal  prerogatives,  it 


:'  takes  to  ijigo  the  form  of  a  duty,  which  becomes  obllg. 
atory  for  us.    The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
'  but  they  only  declare  it  to  reasonable  beings,  for  the 
glory  of  God  is  only  realized  when  its  revelation  is 
understood  by  moral  beings,  willingly  received  by 
them,  and  independently  reflected.    "  The  Lord  hnth 
'  made  all  thing*  for  himteJf"  (Prov.  xvi,  4).    Not  that 
he  made  "all  things"  for  his  own  use,  to  supply  his 
own  wants,  or  to  increase  his  own  essential  happiness, 
but  that  he  made  all  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  his  divine  perfections,  and  so  as  better  to 
manifest  his  glory.    When  the  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity reproach  it  with  making  God  like  unto  man, 
supposing  him  vain,  thirsting  for  praise  and  incense, 
they  fall  themselves  into  tho  very  error  which  they 
denounce.    They  say:  "  If  man  seeks  for  glory,  it  is 
tiecause  be  needs  it ;  Itecause  he  is  weak ;  hence,  if 
God  seeks  his  own  glory,  it  is  also  from  need  and  weak- 
i  ness."    This  is  pure  sophistry  :  man  is  weak  and  poor 
,  because  finite;  God  is  self-sufficient  because  essential- 
I  ly  happy  and  perfect ;  and  it  U  on  account  of  this  very 
I  perfection  that  he  acts  for  his  glory,  because  he  could 
|  not  have  any  higher  or  more  worthy  aim. 

"  But,"  it  is  said, "  to  sjicak  of 'glory'  accruing  from 
to  God  is  as  if  a  nest  of  ants  should  imagine  them- 
selves working  for  the  glory  of  some  great  king." 
This  comparison  is  absurd.  God  did  not  n/rrfto  create 
man,  to  give  bim  laws,  to  promise  him  rewards  and 
punishments,  yet  he  has  done  so.  No  king  could  do 
this  towards  insects.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  God  to 
create  reasonable  beinrs,  neither  is  it  any  less  worthy 
of  him  to  take  care  of  bis  creatures,  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  actions ;  the  ono  is  no  more  difficult  for  him 
than  the  other;  it  is  all  done  by  a  simple  act  of  his 
will.  Philosophers  may  do  their  utmost  to  degrade 
mnn  under  pretenco  of  rendering  him  independent,  but 
there  is  implanted  in  man  a  feeling  stronger  than  all 
their  sophisms  which  assures  him  that  he  is  the  child 
of  God,  and  that  the  grandeur  of  the  supreme  Heing 
does  not  consist  in  a  sort  of  philosophical  pride  and  aK 
solute  indifference,  but  in  tho  power  and  will  to  do 
good  to  all  his  creatures.  It  is  one  of  God's  great 
gifts  to  man  that  the  creature  finds  his  highest  happi- 
ness, both  for  this  world  and  tho  next,  in  working  for 
the  "glory"  of  his  Maker.  St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x, 
SI,  "  Whether,  therefore,  ye  cat,  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God."  In  this  pas- 
sag*  (compared  with  1  Pet.  iv,  11)  we  find  the  broad 
ethical  law  laid  down.  viz.  all  our  actions  should  tend 
to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  which  is  done  when  every 
action  docs  not  merely  conform  to  his  commandment, 
but  is  really  inspired  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Chry- 
sostom,  in  his  New- Year  sermon  at  Antioch  (A. P.  387, 
on  1  Cor.  x,  31),  by  n  scries  of  isolated  examples,  shows 
that  the  most  insignificant  things  can  be  made  to  glo- 
rify God.  This  ethical  doctrine  has  been  distorted  t  y 
the  Kom.in  Catholic  Church,  which  substantially  puts 
tho  glorv  of  the  Church  in  place  of  tho  glory  of  God. — 
President  Edwards,  Works  (N.  Y.  1  vols.),  ii.  201  sq. ; 
Farindon,  Sermor.s,  ii,  50.' ;  Beveridge.  Work*,  v,  34!) ; 
Tillotson,  Sermms,  xi,  29;  Sharp  (Abp.),  Work*,  Hi, 
211;  P wight,  Thcvlofy,  i,  393;  Bergicr,  JHctirmnaire 
dr.  Thtologir,  iii,  138;  Hcrzog,  lbat-Encykl.  iii,  707  sq. 

Glory,  Aureole,  or  Nimbus,  are  names  applied 
to  rays,  circles,  or  bodies  of  light  placed  around  tho 
heads  (or  the  entire  bodies)  of  Christ,  angels,  and  saints 
in  Christian  art.  The  glory  wms  first  used  in  Egyp- 
tian art.  From  this  it  passed  to  the  Grecian,  and  e - 
pecially  to  the  llomnn.  In  both  of  these  branches  cf 
classie  art,  it  was  used  in  both  sculpture  and  painting 
to  adorn  the  heads  of  deities,  kings,  nnd  apotheosized 
emperors.  In  classic  art  the  glory  was  mostly  com- 
posed of  gilded  rays.  (The  disc  used  to  protect  th  > 
heads  of  statues  from  rain  has  been  improperly  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  the  original,  from  which  the  gh  ry 
of  Christian  art  was  copied.)  In  Christian  art  the  glo- 
ry waa  first  used,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  glasses  or 
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patera  of  the  Catacomb*,  about  the  3d  century,  being 
in  them  applied  to  the  head  of  Christ.  AI>out  the 
elow  of  the  Gth  century  it  wu  first  applied  to  angel*, 
and  to  the  apostle*  and  mint*. 

The  glory  wan  lined  in  ancient  art  to  signify  power 
and  dominion.  In  this  sense  it  was  occasionally  used 
in  Christian  art,  as  when  it  was  placed  around  the  head 
of  Constantino,  of  the  empress  Theodora,  around  six 
heads  of  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  ami  even  around 
that  of  Satan,  [tut  usually  it  signified  holiness  and 
purity.  The  oblong  glory,  or  the  "  vesica  piscis,"  en- 
velopes the  whole  person  only  in  representations  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  other  saint*  who  are  rep- 
resented as  ascending  to  heaven.  The  glory  had  many 
forms :  thus  it  w.is  a  simple  circle  of  light,  or  it  con- 
tained a  cross  in  the  monogram  A  U  or  X  P.  It  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  head  of  a  dove,  a  lamb,  or 
other  symbol  of  the  Saviour. — Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred 
and  legendary  Art;  Martigny,  Dictumnaire  dts  Anti- 
quitt*  Ckretiennes.    (G.  F.  C.) 

OlOM,  Q-losaary.  A  gloss  is  a  note  appended  to 
any  word  or  phrase  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation 
or  illustration.  "  Sacred  glosses"  are  such  notes  ap- 
pended to  words  or  phrases  occurring  in  the  Scriptures. 
A  glomtry  is  a  collection  of  such  explanatory  notes 
properly  arranged, 

Tlic  word  tjl >ss  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  y\uut»a. 
But  in  the  sense  above  explained  it  has  no  support 
from  classical  usage.  The  process,  however,  by  which 
the  word  passed  from  its  original  meaning  to  that  in 
which  it  was  used  by  media-vnl  writers,  and  in  which 
it  is  now  used,  may  be  traced.  The  Creek  word 
yXta»T<T(i,  meaning  tongue  or  spteck,  can>e  to  lie  used  by 
the  Creek  grammarians  in  the  sense  of  a  word  requir- 
ing to  lie  explained.  In  process  of  time  words  often 
become  obsolete,  or  come  to  be  used  in  senses  different 
from  those  in  which  they  were  originally  used ;  new 
words  are  introduced ;  and  words  frequently  have  spe- 
cial meanings  attached  to  them  of  a  professional  or 
technical  character,  familiar  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
community.  To  the  multitude  such  words  need  to  lie 
explained ;  and  such  words  the  Greek  grammarians 
called  yXiZtant.  Thus  Plutarch  speaks  of  certain  ex- 
pressions in  tho  poets  which  were  not  commonly  un- 
derstood, and  which  lie  longed  to  the  idiotisms  of  par- 
ticular rogions  or  tribes,  as  nic  Xtyopiva^  yXtorrac 
(Dc  audieml.  poet.  c.  0).  Galen  applies  the  same  name 
to  the  antiquated  words  of  Hippocrates  and  explains 
the  term  thus  :  Tula  roivvv  rwv  ovoftaruiv  iv  fiiv  roh; 
vaAat  xpovoi£  ffiw/Cn  iff  vi't'  Si  ovk  in  »<tti,  ra  piv 
rmai'Ta  y\u><iirar  ro-Aoeiri  (Exeges.  Gloss.  Hippoeral. 
Proem.).  Aristotle  applies  the  same  term  to  provin- 
cialisms (De  arte  poet.  c.  xxi,  §4-0;  xxii,  3,  4,  etc.). 
And,  not  to  multiply  quotations,  a  scholiast  on  Dion. 
Halicarn.,  quoted  by  Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  xii,  10,  ex- 
pressly says  yXurnrm-  ^uvai  apyiuat  K«i  firofrW- 
vfitvai  >)  iirt\>optalov<tnt.  Quintilhn  also  says  of 
the  synonymous  word  gli>ssrm  it>i,  "  Id  est  voces  minus 
nsit  itas"  {Inst.  Oral,  i,  *,  ]«  ;  conip.  also  i,  1,  35). 

The  next  step  was  from  calling  a  word  needing  ex- 
planation a  gloss,  to  apply  this  term  to  the  explanation 
itself.  These  explanations  at  first  consisted  merely 
in  adhibiting  tho  word  in  common  use  (Jivopa  reouu  . 
Aristot.)  to  the  obsolete  and  jiecuHnr  word  ;  and  thus 
tho  two  viewed  as  one  whole  came  to  lie  called  a  gloss  ; 
and  ultimately  this  name  came  to  lie  given  to  that  part 
which  was  of  most  interest  to  the  reader,  viz.  Me  ex- 
planatim. 

These  explanations  constituted  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  Lexicography.  They  did  not  continue,  howev- 
er, to  be  merely  lexical ;  they  often  embraced  histori- 
cal, geographical,  biographical,  and  such  like  notices. 
Nor  were  they  arranged  at  first  in  an  alphabetical  or- 
der ;  nor  did  they  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  only  such  parts  of  it  as  the  glossogrrtpher 
was  interested  in  (hence  such  works  as  the  'Amrni 
rAiiirrrm  of  Theodoras,  etc.) ;  nor  were  the  words  pre- 


sented in  their  aninflected  forms,  bat  in  the  Conn  to 
which  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
pher's  reading.  More  methodical  collections  of  1 
explanations  began  to  be  made  in  the  Middle  At*e*. 
and  such  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  works  of 
Hesycbius,  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  Zonaras,  Photius,  auU 
in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum. 

I.  The  first  class  of  extant  scriptural  glosses  con- 
sists of  explanations  drawn  from  the  Creek  gloe;«ri»t*. 
a  large  number  of  the  notes  collected  by  whom  are  on 
words  occurring  in  Scripture.  Their  works  thus  br- 
corno  valuable  as  exegvtical  aid*,  especially  as  tbey 
convey  not  the  individual  opinion  of  the  collector  so 
much  aa  opinions  which  he  had  gathered  from  old»r 
writers.  A  Glossarivm  Grtecum  in  .V.  J'.,  collected 
from  these  works,  was  published  by  Albert i  in  17 So. 
Valckenaer  collected  from  Hesycbius  the  explanation* 
of  scriptural  words  {(>pp.  i,  178  sq.)  ;  but  this  has  been 
best  done  by  J.  Ch.  Gottl.  Ernesti,  in  his  Gltsste  Sacra; 
I/esycAii  Greece,  etc.  (Lips.  1786),  which  was  followed 
by  a  similar  collection  from  Suidas  and  Phavorinua, 
with  specimens  from  the  Etgmologicum  Mognnm  (Lips. 
17*6).  These  are  extremely  convenient  book*  of  ref- 
erence. Conip.  Fabriciua,  Bibl.  Grtsoa,  iv,  WO  sq. ; 
KoHenmUller,  IJistor.  Intrrpr.  iv,  356  sq.  Suicer's  7"**- 
snuriu  Ecclesiasticus  ( Amst.  1682, 1728, 2  vols,  fol.)  con- 
tains nearly  all  these  explanatory  words  or  glosses, 
and  the  most  important  of  them  are  also  usually  in  the 
best  modern  Greek  Lexicons  of  the  N.  T. 

II.  The  second  class  of  glosses  is  due  to  the  habit, 
as  old  perhaps  as  the  art  of  writing  itself,  of  readers 
inscribing  on  the  margin  of  MSS.  or  books  observa- 
tions of  their  own,  explanatory  or  otherwise  of  the 
text.    This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  sacred 
books,  partly  because  after  the  estahlb-hment  of  Chris- 
tianity they  were  more  read  than  other  books,  partly 
because  their  contents  gave  abundant  occasion  fortbe- 
ologicvil,  historical,  or  philological  annotation.  Hence, 
from  an  early  period,  marginal  notes  intended  to  illus- 
trate in  some  way  the  text  came  to  have  a  place  in  the 
codices  containing  the  sacred  books.    At  first  very 
brief,  often  confined  to  a  single  word,  these  glosses 
crew  into  more  extended  remarks  written  in  a  smaller 
hand  on  the  margin,  and  sometimes  between  the  lines 
of  the  codex.    In  the  ancient  Hebrew  codices  these 
marginal  notes  were  the  source  of  not  a  few  of  the  fieri 
reading* ;  and  the  glosses  on  the  margins  of  tbe  cod- 
ices of  the  Sept.  and  the  X.  T.  have  given  rise  to  many 
of  the  various  readings  w  hich  exist  in  both  of  the*?. 
It  is  lielieved  also,  as  marginal  notes  are  apt  to  be 
transferred,  by  ignorant  or  careless  copyists,  into  the 
text,  that  some  such  interpolations  are  to  l»e  found  in 
the  received  text  of  the  N.  T.,  and  it  in  considered  to 
Ins  one  of  the  problems  which  criticism  has  to  solve  to 
detect  these,  and  eliminate  them.    The  exercise  of  a 
sound  and  cautious  judgment,  however,  is  required  to 
preside  over  this  lest  rash  and  unauthorized  altera- 
tions be  made  (Vabkenaer,  Dissert,  de  Glottis  Saeris 
[Franeq.  1737] :  J.  A.  Krnesti.  De  vera  urn  el  indole  Glos- 
s'triorum  fir.  [Lug.  But.  171:'];  Tittmann,  De  Glossis  A". 
T.  frstimamli*etju>tican>li*[\\'\ttenh.l~1f2};  Wassenb. 
De  GlssU  V.  T.,  prefixed  to  Vnlckenaer's  Scholia  in  li- 
bras  qH'wlam  X.  T.  [ Amst.  17°.">] ;  Bomemann,  De  Glos- 
stmat.  .V.  T.  cante  dijudicandis,  in  his  8cholin  ad  Luc 
Entng.  IKSO).    It  has  been  proposed  to  restrict  the 
term  gloss  to  the  marginal  annotations  as  such,  and  to 
use  glttseme  to  designate  those  which  are  supposed  to 
have  )M>en  introduced  into  the  text ;  but  the  usage  of 
w  riters  is  not  uniform  In  this  respect 

Thclonger  marginal  annotations  (^7o***.Vor£tito-fe») 
were  made  principally  on  tbe  text  of  the  Vulgate. 
These  were  of  various  kinds;  some  grammatical,  some 
historical,  some  theological,  some  allegorical  and  mys- 
tical. The  most  famous  collection  of  these  is  that 
made  in  the  9th  century  by  Walafrid  Strabo  from  tbe 
writings  of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Isb 
dore,  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  Rabanu*  Maurus,  with  addi 
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tions  by  himself.  This  became  the  great  exegetlcal 
thesaurus  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  known  as  the 
(ilossa  (Jrdimiria.  Of  notes  written  between  the  lines 
(6'/o*M«/B/«Vinr<ir«),  a  collection  was  made  by  Ansclm 
of  Laon  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Both 
these  works  were  printed  together  ulMiut  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  4  vols.  fol. ;  they  have  often  been  reprint- 
ed since,  with  the  commentary  of  Lyra.  Other  glossa- 
ries are  those  of  Peter  the  Lombard  on  the  Psalm*(Par. 
15:55) ;  of  11  ugo  and  S.  Caro  (Pmtilbr  in  tmirrrxi  Hiblia, 
Von.  1487,  foL) ;  Davidson  in  Home's  Introd.  ii,  252  , 
Herzog,  Rtat-Encykl»p.  v,  188. 

Glosses  and  Glossatores  of  the  Roman  and 
canon  law.  In  the  12th  century  the  Konian  law, 
which  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Roman  em- 
pire had  retained  but  little  of  its  former  importance, 
was  again  brought  into  notice,  and  studied  with  great 
zeal.  The  law  school  of  Bologna,  founded  towards 
the  end  of  the  11th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 


the  Extravagantes  were  the  work  partly  of  Gulielmos 
tie  monte  Lauduno,  and  partly  of  Johannes  Monachus. 
Those  on  the  collection  of  John  XXII  were  chiefly  by 
Zenzelinus  de  Casaanis.  The  glosses  have  to  this  day 
great  scientific  value  for  the  history  of  law.  They 
have  also  exerted  an  important  influence  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  See  Sarti,  JJe  c.'aiis  archigymnasii 
Bonon.  profwiribus,  t.  i,  p.  i,  ii  ( lt<  uon.  1769,  folio); 
Herzog.  Real-En-ykhp.  v,  191.    (.1.  N.  P.) 

Gloucester,  a  cathedral  city  of  England,  on  the 
Severn,  107  miles  northwest  of  London.  The  cathe- 
dral Is  of  several  different  eras  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, 4'.!«  feet  in  length, and  144  in  width;  the  height 
of  the  central  tower,  its  greatest  external  ornament, 
is  225  feet;  the  cloisters,  also  of  great  lieauty,  f»rm 
a  large  square.  Formerly  the  church  of  a  Benedict- 
ine abbey,  it  was  converted  into  a  cathedral  in  1541. 
Gloucester  i*  the  official  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  whose  diocese  embraces  Otoucester- 


12th  by  Interim*  (Waruerius,  Guarnerius).  was  the  j  Mre,  om|  imrt8  „f  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire.  The 
centre  of  this  new  movement.    The  reputation  of  the  |  diocese  belongs  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in 


1890  had  13  deaneries,  4X9  benefices,  100  curates,  and 
ibout  210,000  church  sittings.  The  incumbent  (1890) 
is  Charles  John  Ellicott,  O.D.  (consecrated  in 

Gloves,  part  of  the  insignia  of  a  bishop.  See 
Btsiiof. 

Glutton  (^"iT,  zoUV,  Deut.  xxi,  20;  Prov.  xxiil, 
21 ;  a  "  riotous"  person.  Prov.  xxiii,  20;  xxviii,  7,  i.  e. 


school  and  of  its  professors  brought  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  Bologna.  The  activity  of  the  teach- 
ers did  not  confine  itself  to  the  expounding  of  the 
sources  of  the  law,  but  also  made  these  researches  the 
foundation  of  a  literary  activity,  and  created  a  IkmIv 
of  (Hastatores  (Gluasarists),  so  called.  The  written  in- 
terpretation of  the  Corpus  juris  ap|>eared  in  the  form 
of  glosses,  consisting  sometimes  in  the  explanation  of  , 
some  particular  word  or  expression,  sometimes  in  full  Prodigal,  voluptuous  debauchee  ;  fayac,  given  to  ear- 
and  complete  elucidation,,  ami  this  sometimes  between  "  gluttonous,  Watt,  xi,  19 ;  Luke  vn,  34). 
the  lines  of  the  text  (interlinear  glosses),  sometimes  Gtinphexia  (or  Fi'i.LOXirJs), Wilmki.mls,  was  born 
on  the  margin  (marginal  glosses).  Besides  these  the  at  the  llngue  in  14!>3.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  re- 
glossatores  also  wrote  summrr,  reviews  of  the  contents  I  formers  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  rector  of  the 
of  some  particular  chapter  of  law ;  caws,  real  or  imag-  '■  school  in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  counsellor 
inary  cases  intended  as  illustrations  of  particular  point*  of  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  a 
in  connection  with  qwstiones  and  distinctiones ;  and  j  man  of  learning,  and  specially  versed  in  I-atin  litera- 
also  brocarda  or  brncardka,  etc.  (see  Savigny,  (iesck.  I  tore.  He  shared  in  the  affliction"  of  his  friendB,  Jan  de 
de*  Ham.  11.  i.  Mittehlter,  iii,  537-574,  2d  ed.).  This  j  Bakkcr  or  Pistorius,  and  Cornelis  Hoon  or  Hoen,  who 
literary  activity  of  the  glossatores  of  Roman  law  was  J  became  victims  to  Roman  Catholic  intolerance  and  per- 
an  example  for  scientific  treatment  of  canon  law,  which  |  necution.   Released  from  captivity,  he  was  again  seized 


afterwards  (in  the  12th  century)  gave  rise  in  Bologna 
and  in  Paris  to  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  thus  by 
the  side  of  the  legists  rose  the  schools  of  the  canon- 
ists, the  decretlsts,. and  the  decretalists.  A  numlier 
of  the  pupils  and  disciples  of  Gratian  (q.  v.)  com- 
posed glosses  (probably  interlinear)  on  his  [kcrttum. 
Among  the  oldest  of  these  glossatores  was  Sieardus  of 
Cremona,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Cremona  in  llf<5. 
When  the  number  of  flosses  in  different  MSS.  became 


condemned  to  spend  three  months  in  a  monastery 
bread  and  water.  He  was  permitted  to  see  the 
of  the  Reformation  prosper,  and  to  enjoy  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in 
1568,  at  Norden,  of  which  he  was  burgomaster.  He 
wrote  several  works  in  Latin,  which  bear  evidence  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  Life  of  Johannes  Pistorius. 
It  was  probably  written  in  1526,  and  was  published  at 


very  great,  it  was  naturally  found  expedient  to  collect  i  Prasburg  in  1529.  Its  title  is  Jok.  Pistorii  U'orrdtn~ 
and  arrange  them.  This  labor  was  undertaken  by  <nV,  ob  cvangeliccB  veritalis  assertiunem,  apud  Hollandos 
John  Teutonicus,  who  wrote  in  1212  a  commentary  on  i  primi  omnium  erusti  martgrium.  A  new  edition  waa 
the  /Jfcrttum,  compiled  from  the  glosses  of  his  prede-  \  brought  out  in  1649  by  Prof.  Renins  of  I.eyden.  See 
cessfrrs,  and  this  Apparatus,  augmented  and  improved  G\n»iaf>,  Godgeletrd  Ned>rland,  1  I),  biz.  5M,  532;  YpeiJ 
by  Bartholomew  of  Brescia  al*>ut  1236*,  became  the  I  en  Dennout,  Geschiedtnis  der  Xederlattdfche  JJeivormde 

school,  ap-  Kerk.  1 


Glossa  ordinaria  ;  i.  e.  was  indorsed  by  th 
pended  to  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Decretum,  and  sul>se 
quently  printed  with  it.  Glosses  on  the  collection  of 
decretals  of  Gregory  IX  were  written  by  Vincentius 
Hispanus  (about  1240),  GofTrvdns  Trancnsis  (+  1245), 
and  Sinibaldus  l'li«eu»,  who  afterwanls  sat  on  the  pon- 
tifical throne  (1243  54)  under  the  mime  of  Innocent 
IV.  From  these  glosses  Benihard  de  Botono  of  Par- 
ma (f  1206)  compiled  his  Ap|Miratus,  which  was  also 
recognised  us  glossa  ordinaria.  Among  the  glossato- 
res of  the  IJber  serins  are  to  bo  named  Johannes  Mona- 
chus (  +  1313),  Gnirlo  de  Baysio,  and  Johannes  Andreas 
(f  1348).  The  glosses  of  "the  latter  were  originally 
written  in  his  youth ;  he  afterwards  improved  them, 
and  they  have  been  copied  and  printed  as  glossa-  ordi- 
naria. He  also  wrote  the  fir*t  glomes  on  the  Clemen- 
tine*, and  they  were  also  recognised  as  glosmt  ordina- 
ry. Among"  the  other  glossatores  of  the  same  collec- 
tion we  remark  Zenzelinus  de  Cnssanis,  a  teacher  of 
Toulouse,  Johannes  de  Lignano,  Pctrus  de  Ancbarano, 
Francisco*  Zabarclla  (|  1417),  etc.    The  glosses  on 


D.  biz.  104,  Aanteck.  biz.  40  (79):  also,  Har- 
kenrothii  vitte  Gnaphai  descriptio,  in  Bibl.  Bremens. 
class,  viil,  fasc.  i,  p.  Ill  sq. ;  Herzog,  Rtid-Encykl.  xix, 
566.    (J.  P.  W.) 

Gnash  (??n,  charak',  to  grate  the  teeth ;  /fyi'rvw. 
Acts  vii,  54 ;  rfW>,  Murk  ix,  18).  "To  gnash  with 
tho  teeth,"  and  '*  gnashing  of  teeth,"  are  expression* 
thnt  occur  in  several  parts  of  Scripture,  denoting  rago 
or  sorrow  (.Job  xvi.9;  Psa.cxii.10;  Lam.ii,16;  Mutt, 
viii,  12).    See  Tooth. 

Gnat  (kuvw*!/,  Vulgate  cwfer,  occurs  only  In  Matt, 
xxiii,  24),  a  small  two-winged  stinging  fly.  In-longing 
to  the  t'enus  cider  (I. inn.  dip/era,  Latronne  cu/in'oV), 
which  includes  the  mosquitoes.  The  common  gnat 
scarcely  yields  to  any  insect  in  regard  to  the  interest- 
ing tacts  which  it  presents  to  the  naturalist.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  will  recall  the  chief  of  them  to  the  read- 
er: The  boat-shaped  raft  of  eggs,  which  the  parent 
gnst  forms  and  leaves  upon  the  water,  so  admirahly 
constructed  that,  though  hollow,  it  neither 
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notched  like  a  saw  with  reverted 
teeth  (J"\ti  tuhular  canal  (r),  and 
the  central  one  an  exceedingly 
acute  point,  which  is  also  tuhular 
((/).  When  the  attack  is  made, 
the  gnat  brings  the  tip  of  the  or- 
gan within  its  sheath  to  press 


filled  with  water,  nor  sinks  even  under  the  torrents  of  I     The  weapon  with  which  the  gnat  or 
a  thunder-shower;  the  aquatic  larva,  breathing,  head  its  attack  is  a  long  and  slender 
downwards,  through  its  tufted  spiracle;  iU  hook  with   proboscis,   projecting  from  the 
which  it  seizes  the  animalcules  on  which  it  feeds;  the  i  mouth  like  a  very  fine  bristle, 
variations  and  even  rereriet  of  structure  it  undergoes  and  appearing  to  the  naked  eye 
in  the  pttpn  state,  now  swimming,  head  upiraid*,  by  quit©  simple.    Under  the  magni- 
means  of  its  finlike  tail,  and  breathing  through  spira- '  fying  power  of  the  microscope, 
cles  placed  behind  the  head;  the  amazing  transforma-   however,  it  is  seen  to  lie  a  flexi- 
tion  it  undergoes  when  rating  its  shoulders  out  of  the  j  ble  sheath  (t)  inclosing  six  dis- 
water,  and  upon  the  bursting  of  the  skin  which  had  I  tinct  pieces,  two  of  which  are  cut- 
enveloped  them,  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  its  former  [  ting  blades  or  lancets  (g),  two 
covering  now  serving  as  n  lifo-boat  during  those  few 
critical  moments  while  it  disengages  and  trims  its 
wings  for  flight,  and  commences  its  existence  a  w  inged 
creature  in  a  new  element,  ami  instantly  begins  to 
suck  the  juices  of  animals  or  vegetables,  while  "its 
shrill  horn  its  fearful  'larum  rings ;"  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  its  tube,  which  serves  the  purposes  both 

of  lancet  and  cuppin  ..'-glass,  and  of  inserting  a  fluid  for  upon  the  skin,  into  which  it  pres- 
liquefying  the  blood,  and  in  iking  it  flow  more  freely,  cntly  enters,  the  sheath  remain- 
The  various  organs,  comprehended  in  so  small  a  struc-  .  ing  without  and  bending  into  an 
ture.  excited  the  wonder  of  Pliny  {Hist.  -W.  xi,  2),  and  j  angle  as  the  lancets  descend, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Socrates",  as  we  learn  from  his  When  the  weapon  has  penetrated 
poetical  adversary  Aristophanes  (Xubes,  15*);  but  the 
further  discoveries  of  the  microscope  raise  our  wonder 
into  a  still  higher  principle.  "  I  dare  boldly  affirm," 
says  Swammerdam,  "th  it  the  incomprehensible  great- 
ness of  Deity  manifests  itself  in  these  mysterious  oper- 
ations in  a  partieul  >r  m  inner,  and  affords  an  nppnrtu- 
nity  of  examining,  as  it  were  with  our  senses,  the  di- 
vine nature"  ( p. 2,  51 ).  The  word  koivuk^  seems  to  be 
the  generic  term  for  the  gnat  among  the  ancient  (ircek 
writer*,  under  which  they  included  several  sjxrtcji,  as 
we  use  the  word  "fly."  and  "the  fly;"  though  they 
give  distinct  names  to  tome  species,  as  the  word  o«p- 
Aor,  etc.  KoscnmUllcr  observes  that  the  Ktiivioiric  of 
the  Greeks  seem  to  I*  the  ejihemern  of  I.innanis  (apud 
Bochart,  iii,  141,  4to,  Lips.  1798  6).  Aristotle  gives 
the  name  to  a  species  whose  larva?  are  bred  in  the  lees 
of  wine,  which  is  thence  called  the  cvler  rinarin*(llist. 
An.  5,  19).  Pliny  also  refers  to  various  species  of 
gnats  {HUt.  Nttt.  xi,  3."> ;  xvii,  27).  We  ourselves  rec- 
ognise several  kinds  under  the  common  name,  as  gall- 
gnats,  horse,  wheat,  winter  (see  Kirby  ami  Spcnce,  In- 
trod,  to  Entomology).    See  FLY. 

Our  Saviour's  allusion  to  the  gnat  is  a  kind  of  prov- 
erb, either  in  use  in  his  time,  or  invented  by  himself, 
"  Blind  guides,  who  strain  out  a  gnat,  and  swallow- 
down  {bolt,  as  we  say]  a  camel."    He  adopts  the  an- 


Oivuns  and 

•  Gnat. 


to  its  base  — a  distance  of  one 
sixth  of  an  inch  or  more  — the 
lancets  move  laterally,  and  thus 
cut  the  flesh  on  cither  side,  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
superficial  vessels;  at  the  same 
moment  a  highly  irritative  fluid  is  poured  into  the 
wound,  which  has  the  effect  of  diluting  the  blood,  and 
thus  of  rendering  it  m»re  capable  of  flowing  up  the 
slender  central  tube  into  the  throat  of  the  insect.  It 
then  sucks,  if  undisturbed,  till  its  stomach  is  filled  U 
repletion,  leaving  a  painful  tumor  accompanied  with 
an  intolerable  itching.  It  is  the  female  gnat  alone 
which  is  noxious ;  the  male,  whose  proboscis  is  feath- 
ered, has  no  power  of  sucking  blood. 

Onesen,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen. 
with  (in  1W5)  15,760  inhabitants.  It  is  believed  to 
Ik>  the  most  ancient  town  of  the  former  Polish  empire. 
The  cathedral  church  contains  the  relics  of  St.  Adal- 
l>crt,  the  apostle  of  the  Prussians,  which  were  pur- 
chased and  deposited  there  by  duke  Boleslav  1.  Soon 
after,  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th-century,  Gnescn  w  as 
made  the  see  of  an  archbishop  Gaudentius,  the  broth- 
er and  companion  of  St.  Adalbert,  l»eing  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  that  dignity.  The  archbishops  of  Gnesen 
were  primates  of  the  polish  empire,  the  first  after  the 


tithesis  of  the  smallest  insect  to  the  largext  animal,  ami   king,  ami  the  regents  of  the  empire  during  the  vacin- 


nppli-s  it  to  those  w  ho  are  superstitioiisly  anxious  in 
avoiding  sm  ill  faults,  yet  do  not  scruple  to  commit  the 
greatest  sins.  The  typographical  error,  "  strain  at  a 
gnat,"  first  found  its  way  into  king  James's  transla- 
tion, lfill  (Trench,  Aiifh.  Vtrt.  p.  13!),  It  is  "strain 
out"  in  the  previous  translations.  The  custom  of  fil- 
tering wine,  among  the  Jews,  for  this  purpose,  was 
founded  on  the  prohibition  of  "nil  flying,  creeping 
things"  being  used  for  food,  excepting  the  saltatorii 
(I/ev.  xi,  23).  The  custom  seems  alluded  to  by  the 
Sept.,  which  in  Amos  vi,  G  reads  c «i<Ai<rpiw;  oivoc, 
"lilt  red  wine"  —  a  passage  having  a  similar  scope. 
According  to  the  Talmud,  eating  a  gnat  incurred 
scour^in^  or  excommunication  (Vorstius, iJi)  .\d  tgin, 
A'.  T.,  p.  771,  ed.  Fischer;  Grief,  Oraculum  Chrlsti  con- 
tra percoltn'es  culirem,  etc.,  Lips.  1719). 

The  species  referred  to  in  the  X.  T.  is  thought  by 
liochart  {/lu-roz.  iii,  4  i  t)  to  be  th  •  Calrx  vmarius,  the 
rhna:,  gabchush',  of  the  Talmud  (Buxtorf,  Jjex.  Talm. 
p.  927,  a).  The  Heb.  BFfS,  kinnim'  (sing.  Isa.  li, 
G),  which  constituted  one  of  the  plagues  upon  Egypt 
(Exod.  viii,  16  sq. ;  comp.  Psa.  cv,  31).  are  thought  to 
have  been  a  species  of  culex  or  gnat  (comp.  Herod,  ii, 
'J5\  as  these  insects  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt  (Has- 
•elquist,  Trap.  p.  61 1  Maillet,  Drier.  ,k  TEggpte,  ii,  134. 
ed.  Mascricr).    See  Lick. 


cv  of  the.  throne.  In  1*21  the  united  archbishopric  of 
Posen  and  G ncsen  was  organized,  the  archbishop  re. 
siding  at  Posen.  but  Gnesen  remaining  the  seat  of  a 
chapter.   See  Nehcr,  Kirchl.  StatistU;  vol.  ii. 

Gnosimachi  QyvSmt  and  ^ni\o/i(ii\  a  name  given 
to  those  in  the  4th  century  who  were  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  Gnostics.  A  certain  Khetorius  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  sect  on  the  principle  that  matters  of 
doctrine  are  indifferent,  as  no  certainty  can  l>e  obtain- 
ed as  to  doctrine;  but  that  a  good  life  is  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  Christianity.  "It  may  Ih>  a  question  wheth- 
er there  was  ever  a  regularly  constituted  sect  profess- 
ing such  indifference  to  doctrines;  whether  the  fact 
ever  amounted  to  anything  more  than  this,  that  indi- 
viduals at  different  times  and  in  different  places  were 
led  by  the  same  opposition  and  the  same  tendency  of 
mind  to  entertain  these  views,  of  which  individuals 
the  above-mentioned  Khetorius  may  have  been  one." 
— Xcandcr,  Church  History  (Torrey's),  ii,  702. 
Gnosis.    See  GsosTtctsM. 

Gnosticism.    A.  Gnosis.  — The  New-Testament 
writers  were  occasionally  determined  in  their  cr 
of  prominent  words  by  the  expressions  which 
current  among  the  people  they  addressed.    Such  i 
as  logos  and  gnosis,  having  acquired  a  peculiar  signifi- 
in  the  schools,  were  recognised  by  them,  and 
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appropriated  to  a  sacred  use.  Wc  concede,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  word  (ypaMnr)  usually  denote*  in  their 
writings  simply  what  its  etymology  implies,  the  mere 
act  of  knowing,  or  the  objective  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired. In  those  primitive  times  it  was  seldom  that 
any  systematic  or  scientific  exposition  of  Christian 
truth  was  demanded.  The  contest  was  with  reference 
to  tlw  simple  facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  Christianity  was 
fain  to  secure  an  existence  in  the  world  before  it  had 
leisure  to  speculate  upon  altstract  points.  Not  only 
was  it  unwise  to  divert  men's  minds  from  practical  re- 
ligion, but  many  true  believers  were  too  carnal  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  higher  wisdom.  Paul,  therefore,  and 
his  fellow-laborers  determined  to  confine  their  apos- 
tolic ministrations  to  such  a  historical  presentation  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  as  might  be  called  the 
simplest  milk  of  the  word.  He  declares,  however  (1 
Cor.  ii,  6),  that  he  sometimes  made  known  a  higher 
wisdom  among  such  as  were  perfect,  though  a  wisdom, 
he  is  careful  to  say,  very  different  from  that  which 
some  heathen  and  Jewish  philosophers  had  claimed. 
In  other  passages  he  applies  the  word  gnosis  to  this 
kind  of  wisdom.  He  specifies  "the  word  of  knowl- 
edge" among  those  peculiar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which 
were  possessed  by  the  more  eminent  teachers  (1  Cor. 
xii.  H),  and  commends  a  knowledge  through  which  the 
more  discerning  believers  rose  above  the  fear  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and  ate  of  the  things  offered  to  idols  as 
of  things  in  themselves  indifferent  (1  Cor.  viii,  7). 
He  speaks  also  of  a  gnosis  falsely  so  called,  and  thus 
implies  that  there  was  another  which  truly  deserved 
the  name  (1  Tim.  vi,  20).  In  subsequent  times  this 
use  of  the  word  became  common,  and  great  pains  were 
taken  to  make  obvious  the  distinction  between  the  true 
(yvuHTip.  dXtiOtvif)  and  the  false  gnosis  (yvuffii*  \l*ti>tw- 
vvfioe.).  A  lately  (1715)  discovered  treatise  of  Irenas- 
us  (entitled  yvJxr.  a\t)H.),  and  an  extended  description 
of  the  true  (inostic  at  the  close  of  the  Strom ata  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  have  preserved  to  us  the  views 
of  the  Church  on  this  subject  near  the  close  of  the  2d 
century. 

It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  was  a  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things  superior  to  that  of  the  multitude, 
not  in  its  importance  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but 
in  its  intellectual  power.  It  belonged  not  so  much  to 
the  pulpit  as  to  the  schools,  and  was  important  not  so 
much  to  the  personal  salvation  as  to  the  comfort  and 
growth  of  believers,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  more  educated  classes.  It  took  up 
those  facts  which  were  object*  of  the  common  faith, 
ami  made  them  subjects  of  speculation  and  profound 
thought.  It  arranged  them,  drew  from  them  logical 
conclusions,  reconciled  their  apparent  discrepancies 
with  each  other  and  with  the  conclusions  of  science, 
and  applied  them  to  long-agitated  questions  which 
were  only  hinted  at,  but  not  solved,  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  At  this  point,  however,  the  true  and  the 
false  gnosis  separated,  and  took  different  directions. 
The  former  submitted  itself  without  reserve  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  and  professed  never  to  ven- 
ture lieyond  what  was  written.  It  presented  itself  to 
all  men  without  discrimination  of  natural  ta  louts  or 
social  condition.  The  latter  claimed  to  lie  alwve  the 
reach  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  be  derived  from  sources 
superior  to  the  written  word.  Clement  describes  the 
true  Gnostic  as  one  who  grows  gray  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  A  scientific  culture  may  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  higher  departments  of  that  study,  and  a 
true  spiritual  discernment  can  l»e  acquired  only  by 
divine  grace,  but  the  natural  talents  which  must  l>e 
used  tn  its  acquisition  have  been  given  to  all,  and  each 
one's  success  will  be  proportioned  to  his  prayerful  dil- 
igence. The  sources  of  knowledge,  too.  were  the  same 
for  the  humblest  believer  and  the  most  eminent  Gnos- 
tic, for  all  had  access  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  com- 
mon tradition  (jro-potfoTic)  which  had  l>een  transmitted 
in  all  the  churches.    The  gnosis  was  simply  n  faith 


made  perfect,  an  expansion  of  what  faith  had  received, 
a  building  constructed  wholly  of  materials  supplied  by 
faith.  Its  advocates  made  much  use  of  a  passage  in 
Isa.  vii,  9  (Sept.) :  "  If  ye  believe  not,  neither  shall  ye 
understand ;"  from  which  they  inferred  not  only  that 
faith  is  indispensable  to  knowledge,  but  that  knowl- 
edge should  spring  from  faith.  And  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many,  especially  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
gave  an  undue  prominence  to  this  higher  knowledge, 
as  if  it  were  indispensable  to  all  religion,  and  dispar- 
aged the  great  body  of  believers  (jn<mroi)  ns  incapa- 
ble of  a  true  spiritual  life,  as  in  communion  only  with 
the  Christ  of  an  earthly  and  sensuous  life,  and  as  actu- 
ated only  by  a  fear  of  punishment  and  a  desire  of  per- 
sonal benefits.  The  true  (inostic,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  believed  to  be  favored  with  such  an  intuitional 
faculty  for  the  discernment  of  truth,  and  such  a  per- 
petual tuition  under  the  divine  Logos,  that  he  could 
dispense,  in  a  great  degree,  with  outward  demomtra- 
tions ;  and  they  claimed  that  his  love  of  knowledge  was 
so  intense  and  disinterested,  that  if  it  could  even  be 
separated  from  his  eternal  salvation  he  would  not  hes- 
itate still  to  choose  it.  The  subjects  on  which  they  de- 
lighted to  expatiate  were  chiefly :  God,  as  he  must  Iks 
conceived  of  in  his  absolute  being,  the  incarnation  and 
redeeming  work  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  these  upon 
our  race  and  upon  other  beings,  the  vast  chain  of  ex- 
istence between  mnn  and  God,  the  fall  of  some  links 
in  this  chain  and  their  probable  recovery,  the  origin 
of  this  world,  the  source  of  moral  evil  and  its  elimina- 
tion from  the  universe,  and  the  future  history  and  des- 
tiny of  all  things.  In  the  discussion  of  such  themes, 
we  need  not  l>e  surprised  to  find  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  transcended  the  province  both  of  reason  aud 
of  faith,  and  that  some  of  their  speculations  were  con- 
demned bv  their  more  temperate  brethren  (Xcander, 
Hut.  i,  544  52:  Hase,  Hist.  §  85;  Schuff,  Hist.  Christ. 
Church,  vol.  i,  ch.  iv). 

B.  lltrrticitl  Gnosticism. —  I.  Gcwral  Character.  — 
The  name  Gnosticism  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of 
schools  which  had  sometimes  little  in  common  except 
the  assumption  of  a  knowledge  higher  than  that  of  or- 
dinary believers.  Most  of  thrm  claimed  a  place  in 
the  Church,  and  complained  bitterly  when  this  was 
denied  them ;  and  yet  they  generally  spoke  of  Chris- 
tianity as  insufficient  to  afford  absolute  truth,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
it.  They  seldom  pretended  to  demonstrate  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  systems  were  founded  by  histor- 
ical evidence  or  logical  reasonings,  since  they  rather 
boasted  that  these  were  discovered  by  the  intuitional 
powers  of  more  highly  endowed  minds,  and  that  the 
materials  thus  obtained,  whether  through  faith  or  di- 
vine revelution,  were  then  worked  up  into  a  scientific 
form  according  to  each  one's  natural  power  and  cul- 
ture. Their  aim  was  to  construct  not  merely  a  theory 
of  redemption,  but  of  the  universe — a  cosmogony.  No 
subject  was  beyond  their  investigations.  Whatever 
God  could  reveal  to  the  finite  intellect,  they  looked 
upon  as  within  their  range.  Win  t  to  others  seemed 
only  speculative  ideas,  were  by  them  hvjostatizod  or 
personified  into  real  beings  or  historical  facts.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  they  constructed  syrtems  of  simula- 
tion on  suljects  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  human 
knowledge,  which  startle  us  by  their  boldness  and 
their  apparent  consciousness  of  reality. 

II.  Ksternal  Origin. — And  yet  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Gnosticism  originated  no  speculations  which 
were  essentially  new.  It  only  recognised  and  select- 
ed what  seemed  to  it  true  in  earlier  systems,  and  thtn 
combined  these  fragments  in  new  relations — not  in  the 
way  of  a  crude  syncretism,  but  with  mutual  affinities 
and  living  power.  No  question,  however,  has  mere 
perplexed  historians  than  that  which  .refers  to  the  di- 
rect origin  of  Gnosticism.  We  are  in  possession  of 
scarcely  any  authenticated  documents  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  persons  living  at  the  time  and 
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in  countries  in  which  it  had  its  birth.  We  are  depend- 
ent for  our  information  respecting  it  almost  entirely 
upon  the  representations  of  opponents,  who  knew  al- 
most nothing  of  Oriental  systems,  and  were  acquaint- 
ed with  it  only  in  its  maturity.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  has  recently 
!>ecome  complicated  with  others  on  which  violent  par- 
ty feelings  have  lieen  exercised.  Those  who  have  de- 
nied the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistles  in  which  traces 
of  Gnosticism  have  been  discovered,  have  felt  an  in- 
terest in  removing  both  the  epistles  and  Gnosticism  to 
as  late  a  period  as  possible.  From  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  however,  there  are  some  facts  which  may 
now  be  regarded  as  incontrovertible.  1.  Ever  since 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  an  intense  in- 
terest had  Ikmmi  felt  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Ejjvot 
in  Hellenistic  philosophy  and  Oriental  theosophy ;  and 
while  the  old  mythologic  fables  and  professed  systems 
of  positive  revelation  had  lost  their  authority,  many 
thoughtful  persons  had  discovered  under  these  what 
th  -y  looked  upon  as  a  uniting  l»ond  of  truth  and  the  . 
elements  of  a  universal  religion.  2.  The  result  was  [ 
that,  near  the  time  of  the  first  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  number  of  new  systems  of  religious  philoso- 
phy sprung  up  independently  in  different  countries, 
and  exhibited  simitar  characteristics.  They  were  usu- 
ally formed  by  incorporating  with  the  trat'mnal  relig- 
ion what  seemed  attractive  elements  in  foreign  sys- 
tems, and  softening  down  what  was  harsh  and  incred- 
ible in  the  popular  faith  and  worship.  In  this  way  we 
discover  a  nearly  simultaneous  origin  of  the  .ludaistic 
philosophy  at  Alexandria,  of  Essen  ism  and  Therapcu- 
tism  in  Egypt  and  southern  Palestine,  of  the  Cabba- 
listic literature  in  Syria  and  the  Eiat,  and  of  New  Pla- 
tonism  among  the  Hellenistic  nations.  These  were 
all  offshoots  from  the  same  genera)  root,  and  not  nec- 
essarily deriving  anything  original,  but  unquestiona- 
bly drawing  much  assistance  from  one  another.  Sim- 
ilar circumstances  everywhere  called  forth  similar  phe- 
nomena with  no  conscious  interdependence.  3.  We 
thus  account  for  the  origin  of  Gnosticism,  and  easily 
reconcile  the  conflicting  views  of  different  writers  re- 
specting it.  As  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  were 
themselves  acquainted  almost  exclusively  with  Occi- 
dental literature,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ascribing 
the  rise  of  Gnosticism  to  the  study  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  of  I'latonism,  and  they  appeal  to 
the  cosmogonies  of  Hcsiod  and  others  for  the  exemplars 
of  the  Gnostic  speculations.  Modern  historians,  how- 
ever, have  found  in  most  of  the  Gnostic  systems  such 
a  predominance  of  Oriental  element*,  that  they  have 
been  led  to  infer  a  direct  influence  not  merely  from 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  but  dualistic  Parsism,  and  even 
from  pantheistic  Buddhism.  There  can.  in  fact,  be 
no  question  regarding  the  influence  of  all  these  sys- 
tems. The  Platonic  doctrines  of  a  God,  without  dis- 
tinctions in  his  nature,  withdrawn  entirely  within  him- 
self, intelligible  only  to  the  initiated,  and  that  only 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Nous,  a  higher  ideal 
sphere  reflecting  itself  in  a  lower  phenomenal  world, 
a  hyle  (i  \ti)  and  an  undefined  dualism  between  it  and 
God,  a  fall  of  spiritual  lieings  from  the  divine  to  the  sen- 
suous sphere,  the  derivation  of  sin  from  a  contact  with 
the  niat,»ri.il  element ;  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
nuin'iers;  the  lirahminic  doctrine  of  emanation  and 
hypost  itizitu  of  the  divine  attributes;  the  Parsic  rep- 
resentation of  the  divine  essence  as  light  of  a  dualism 
in  which  God  is  subject  to  the  continual  aggression  of 
a  world  of  matter,  and  of  a  good  principle  in  eternal 
conflict  with  the  prince  of  darkness;  and  the  Buddhist 
notions  of  a  God  in  process  of  development,  of  souls 
longing  to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to 
be  raised  alwve  all  sensible  things,  and  reunited  with 
the  divine  source  of  life,  nrc  all  unmistakable,  and 
indicative  of  their  respective  sources.  We  need  not, 
however,  suppose  that  these  elements  were  derived  di- 
rectly from  their  original  source*.    The  Alexandrian 


literature,  in  which  most  of  these  elements  had  found 
a  place,  was  diffused  among  the  educated  classes  in  all 
those  countries  in  which  Gnosticism  flourished,  mod 
might  have  been  the  mediating  agency  through  whirh 
the  mind  of  the  East  was  brought  into  communication 
with  that  of  the  West.  From  the  heterogeneous  com- 
mingling of  such  diverse  systems,  and  especially  from 
their  contact  with  the  young  energies  of  Christianity, 
tho  Gnostic  spirit  might  easily  draw  forth  such  mate- 
rials as  suited  its  purpose.  The  sources  of  Gnosticism, 
however,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  are  to  a  great  extent 
concealed,  and  those  who  imagine  they  have  discover- 
ed its  principal  head  not  unfrequently  learn  that  an- 
other remains  far  beyond.  As  its  friends  boasted, 
there  were  secret  agencies  by  which  truth  was  con- 
veyed to  the  elect  race  under  symbols  and  an  outward 
letter  which  only  they  could  understand.  (See  Bax- 
nunn,  in  the  A  mer.  Theol.  Review  for  1862,  p.  G66-7*".). 

III.  Ctassificxttion.—  It  has  been  found  very  difficult 
to  arrange  the  several  Gnostic  sects  according  to  any 
principle  of  classification.  They  have  been  grouped 
together  by  different  writers  according  to  their  ori- 
gin, their  geographical  position,  and  their  speculative 
views.  Neandcr  (Hist.  Christ.  Religion,  i,  379  8*>)  di- 
vides them  into  Judaizini;  and  anti-Judaizing  Gnos- 
tics, according  to  their  agreement  or  opposition  to  an- 
cient Judaism.  Gieseler  (Keel.  Hist.  vol.  i,  §  44)  ar- 
ranges them  according  to  their  geographical  order,  as 
Alexandrian.  Syriac,  and  miscellaneous.  Hase  (Hist. 
Chr.  Ch.  §  7fi)  makes  four  classes.  Syrian,  Hellcni*tic, 
Judaizing,  and  specially  Christian.  Similar  to  thU  is 
Matter's  division  into  tln»se  of  Syria,  A«ia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world  (Hist,  erit.  dm 
Onost.).  Baur  (CAr.  Gnosis.  1*35)  arrange  the  several 
sects  into  three  principal  classes,  according  to  their  re- 
lation to  the  throe  earlier  religions  with  which  they 
came  in  contact :  1.  Those  who  combined  Christianity 
with  Judaism  and  heathenism  ;  2.  Those  who  entirely 
separated  it  fmm  them,  and  opposed  it  to  them ;  and, 
3.  Those  who  identified  it  with  Judaism,  but  opposed  it 
to  heathenism.  This  ingenious,  and,  in  many  respects, 
satisfactory  division,  fails  to  bring  out  the  historical 
progress  and  internal  development  of  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tems, and  offers  no  suitable  place  for  Manicha*i*m.  It 
has,  however,  found  much  favor  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, and  has  been  adopted  with  some  modifications 
by  Nledner.  Marhein*  k?  (  H'eUaltT.  th.  ii,  p.  24«\  Ten- 
nemann  (Manual  of  the  Hist,  of  /'hit.  §  200  \  and  oth- 
ers. Dr.  Scha ff  proposes  a  classification,  according  to 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  into  the  speculative  snd  tbe- 
osophic,  the  practical  and  a«cetic,  and  the  Antinoini  m 
and  libertine  (/fi*f.  of  the  Chr.  Ch.  I,  234).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  classification  c;in  combine  together  a 
chronological,  local,  and  logical  distribution,  and  hence 
we  shall  probably  gain  something  by  presenting  these 
separately. 

IV.  fli*tory.  —  ln  attempting  to  give  a  historical 
outline  of  the  course  of  Gnosticism,  our  object  is  not 
so  much  to  present  juarticular  details  of  the  several 
schools,  since  these  will  lie  found,  as  far  as  possible, 
under  their  several  heads  in  this  work,  but  to  indicate 
in  general  the  order  and  position  of  each.  I.ipius,  in 
a  recent  work  (Gnosticism,  its  E*senc,  Oriijin,  and  De- 
velopment, WG<t),  endeavors  to  show  that  this  course  of 
development  was  a  curve  which  commenced  with  only 
a  slight  departure  from  orthodoxy,  and,  after  diverg- 
ing more  and  more  from  it,  finally  comes  back  ai^in 
gradually  to  the  trne  pith.  Another  writer  (Hiltfcn- 
feld)  has  attempted  a  distinct  definition  of  the  three 
stadia  of  this  development.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
in  the  actual  history  the  regularity  of  departure  and 
return  implied  in  such  a  figure,  and  yet  we  may  derive 
from  it  a  correct  notion  of  the  general  direction.  In 
the  first  stadium  we  have  the  Judaizing  Gnostics,  and 
then  the  several  classes  who,  in  their  opposition  to  Ju- 
daism, deify  nearly  all  the  godless  characters  of  the 
Old  Testament.    In  the  second  we  have  not  merely 
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Old -Testament  history,  but  Greek  philosophy,  a  con- 
tempt of  the  common  faith,  the  opposition  of  the  psy- 
chic and  pneumatic  natures,  and  mythical  personifi- 
cations of  speculative  ideas.  In  the  third  and  last 
stadium  this  opposition  between  the  pneumatic  and 
psychic  natures  begins  to  he  modified,  and  finally,  un- 
der the  Marc ioni tea,  the  Gnostic  speculation  approxi- 
mates very  nearly  that  of  the  more  liberal  Catholic 
teachers.  It  is  in  this  last  stadium  that  we  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  curve  approxi- 
mates with  much  uniformity  the  orthodox  highway, 
for  some  classes  of  the  later  Marcionites,  and,  above  ail, 
the  Manichees,  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  extreme 
consummation  of  Gnosticism. 

As  there  were  strong  tendencies  towards  Gnosticism 
both  hi  Judaism  and  heathenism,  we  might  reasonably 
infer  that  the  Guostics  must  have  been  powerfully  at- 
tracted by  Christianity.  It  was,  however,  more  consist- 
ent with  the  essential  spirit  of  that  movement  to  attempt 
to  mould  the  new  system  to  its  fancy  than  to  submit 
with  docility  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Gospel. 
Among  the  remnants  of  Oriental  tribes  in  Samaria  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  such  a  man  as  Simon,  who 
succeeded  in  making  the  multitude  believe  that  be  was 
the  great  power  of  God.  It  is  said  that  he  called  him- 
self the  creative  world-spirit,  and  his  female  compan- 
ion the  receptive  world-soul.  We  have  here  a  like- 
ness of  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  eons  and  syzigies.  In 
the  tradition  of  the  subsequent  Church,  this  half-myth- 
ical personage  became  the  patriarch  of  all  heretics,  but 
especially  of  heathen  Gnostics  (Ircnaeus,  Adv.  hcer,  lib. 

i,  c.  xxvii,  §  4 ;  Ilippol.  i,  62  »q.).  During  the  twenty 
years  which  intervened  between  the  first  Christian 
Pentecost  and  the  later  epistles  of  Paul,  we  know  that 
theoeophic  speculations  were  everywhere  prevalent  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that  these  were  strangely 
mingled  with  Christian  doctrines.  Great  freedom  was 
allowed  to  religious  thought,  even  among  the  early 
Christians,  as  long  as  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
the  people  was  not  perverted.  But  Paul  very  soon 
discovered  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  churches  which 
he  had  recently  established  in  Asia  Minor.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  sent  into  the 
provinces  of  Lydiu  and  Phrygia  -000  Mesopotamian 
and  Babylonian  .lews  to  garrison  the  disaffected  towns 
there,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  have  always  since  l>ecn  prone  to  mystical  and 
Oriental  superstitious  (Alford,  How  to  ute  the  EpinlUt, 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Sundtig  Mag.  1867,  p.  829). 
The  errors  which  he  reproved  at  Colossal  were  doubt- 
less a  curious  commixture  of  Jewish  and  heathen 
speculations.  The  ancient  historian  Hegcsippua  in- 
forms us  (Euscb.  Feci.  UUt.  iii,  82)  that  the  heretical 
gnosis  did  not  make  its  ap|tearanee  with  an  uncovered 
head  until  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  but  that  it 
previously  worked  in  secret.  After  all  the  conten- 
tions of  various  writers  on  the  question  how  far  this 
error  prevailed  in  apostolic  times,  there  is  a  gencrul 
agreement  that,  while  most  of  the  heresies  of  that  pe- 
riod were  Judaistic,  there  was  an  obvious  difference 
between  those  reproved  in  the  Gatatian  churches  and 
those  noticed  in  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Tim- 
othy. The  latter  are  treated  much  more  mildly,  and 
we  readily  perceive  that  they  must  have  been  much 
less  developed  and  less  subversive  of  the  Christian 
system.  They  are  expressly  called  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  a 
false  gnosis,  and  were  characterized  by  empty  sounds 
without  sense  and  subtle  oppositions  to  the  truth,  a 
depreciation  of  the  body,  and  a  worship  of  angels  (Col. 

ii,  1*,  23),  and  interminable  genealogies  und  myths  (1 
Tim.  i,  4;.  These  seem  more  akin  to  Jewish  than  to 
heathen  speculations,  and  imply  not  the  completed 
Gnosticism  of  the  second  century,  but  tho  manifest 
germs  of  Docetic  emanations  and  Gnostic  dualism. 
Iremeus,  on  tho  authority  of  Polyearp,  relates  {Adv. 
htrr.  i,  2(5)  that  John  was' acquainted  with  Cerinthus, 
and  wrote  the  fourth  gospel  to  refute  his  errors.  Both 


be  and  Epiphanius  {Bar.  p.  28)  say  that  Cerinthua 
taught  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  Most  High 
God,  but  by  a  lower  power,  or  by  angels,  and  that  Je- 
sus was  an  ordinary  man,  whom  the  supreme  Logos 
became  united  with  at  his  baptism,  but  forsook  during 
his  last  sufferings,  to  reunite  with  him  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  Messianic  glory.   See  Ckbinthus.  Here 
the  Gnosticism  becomes  plainly  perceptible,  and  we 
can  certainly  understand  a  number  of  passages  in 
John's  Gospel  and  Epistles  better  if  we  suppose  a  refer- 
ence in  them  to  these  and  similar  errors.    The  Nico- 
laitans  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  false  teachers  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  despised  Judaism  as  the  work  of  evil 
angels,  ridiculed  and  trampled  upon  the  law  that  they 
might  insult  these  limited  powers,  and  thus  fell  into  a 
strange  complication  of  gross  licentiousness  and  bodily 
mortifications  (Burton,  llerttus  of  the  Apvtt.  Age;  Pot- 
ter in  the  old  and  W.  L,  Alexander  in  the  new  edition 
of  Kitto's  Cyclop. ;  Conybeare,  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  note  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.   Com  p. 
C.  C.  Tittmann,  Dt  vertigiis  Gnotticor.  in  N.  T.fruttra 
(purritis,  Leips.  1773;  transl.  and  publ.  in  Contrilutims 
to  Foreign  Literature,  New  York,  1827).   No  sooner  had 
the  direct  influence  of  the  apostles  and  their  immedi- 
ate successors  ceased  than  the  speculative  interest  and 
numbers  of  the  Gnostics  began  to  increase  mightily. 
Near  the  commencement  of  the  2d  century,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  Basil  ides  in  Alexandria  and  his 
son  Isidore  [see  Basilides],  the  dualistic  and  ascetic 
Saturninus  in  Antioch,  Carpocrutes  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  son  Epiphanes.    The  last  two  maintained  that  ev- 
ery one  who  could  soar  to  tho  same  height  of  contem- 
plation might  attain  the  same  powers  with  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  wise  and 
good  of  all  nations.    About  the  same  time  we  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  party  commonly  called  Oph- 
ites, though  Origen  says  that  it  was  founded  by  a  cer- 
tain Euphrates,  who  must  have  lived  as  early  as  tho 
time  of  Christ.    Their  common  appellation  (Ophites, 
Heb.  Naasenes)  was  given  them  by  their  opponents 
(for  they  always  called  themselves  simply  Gnostics), 
because  they  were  said  to  pay  great  honor  to  the  ser- 
pent as  the  instrument  of  the  temptation  in  Eden.  As 
the  prohibition  then  transgressed  was  designed  to  keep 
man  back  from  knowledge,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Fall  was,  in  fact,  a  transition  to  a  higher  state. 
When  first  known  they  resided  principally  in  Egypt 
atid  in  Phrygia.    They  afterwards  became  numer- 
ous, and  branched  off  into  various  subdivisions.  See 
Oi*HiTr.s.    Great  differences,  however,  are  discovera- 
ble between  those  who  bear  the  same  name.    In  tho 
next  generation  (A.D.  140-1(30)  belongs  Valentinus, 
,  who  flourished  first  in  Egypt  and  then  in  Home,  and 
j  finally  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  (about  A.D.  1G0). 
i  The  school  named  after  him  wus  the  most  influential 
I  of  all  the  Gnostic  parties,  and  contained  a  large  num- 
.  her  of  talented  and  eminent  teachers.    It  was  divided 
|  into  an  Oriental  and  an  Italian  branch,  in  both  of 
I  which  was  inculcated  a  highly  exalted  style  of  relig- 
ion. Among  its  most  esteemed  w  riters  may  be  mention- 
ed Meradeon  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
on  John's  Gospel,  some  extracts  from  which,  preserved 
in  Origen,  admirably  bring  out  the  profound  spirit  of 
this  evangelist;  Ptolemy,  whose  epistle  to  Flora  has 
come  down  to  us  in  Epiphanius,  and  endeavors  to  show 
that  his  system  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  Marcus,  probably  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  in  whose 
'  poetic  and  symbolical  work  divine  teons  discourse  in 
liturgical  forms:  and  Bardcsanes,  an  Armenian  of 
Kdcssa  (about  170),  who,  with  his  son  Harmonius, 
was  immensely  popular  as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  imi- 
tations of  David's  Psalm*.    (See  the  articles  under 
:  these  names.)    Contemporary  with  Valentinus  lived 
,  Cordon,  a  Syrian,  and  his  pupil  Man  ion  of  Sinope,  iu 
Pontus,  who  carried  their  zeal  for  Pauline  and  primi- 
tive Christianity  to  such  an  extreme  that  they  rejected 
.  not  only  all  secret  traditions,  but  large  portions  of  tho 
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New  Testament.  They  opposed  heathen  religions  as 
the  work  of  the  devil,  and  Judaism  as  the  product  of 
an  iuferior  und  wrathful  deity,  who  was  to  be  put  down 
bv  Christ  and  the  revelation  through  bitn  of  the  su- 
preme God.  Kindred  with  him  were  A  polios  of  Alex- 
andria, and  his  pupils  Lucas  and  Marcus,  who  approx- 
imated still  nearer  a  Christian  orthodoxy,  though  with 
singular  inconsistencies.  Tatiun,  a  Syrian,  a  rhetori- 
cian in  Home,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is  said 
to  have  fallen  into  Gnostic  errors,  and  to  have  pre- 
scribed a  system  of  extreme  abstinence  as  the  only 
means  of  disengaging  ourselves  from  the  world.  A 
party  of  Encratites,  calling  themselves  by  his  name  or 
by  that  of  his  pupil  Severus,  continued  us  late  as  the  . 
4th  century.  A  class  of  persona  represented  by  the 
Clementine  Homilies  at  Home,  and  sometimes  reck- 
oned among  the  Gnostics,  ought  rather  to  be  classed 
with  the  Ebtonites.  See  Clementine*.  We  now 
come  in  contact  with  several  classes  of  the  Ophites, 
many  of  whom,  according  to  Origen,  went  so  fur  in 
their  opposition  to  ordinary  views  that  tbey  admitted 
none  to  their  assemblies  who  did  not  cui>e  Christ  (Nc- 
andcr,  i,  446  sq.).  The  whole  system  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews  was  looked  upon  by  this  sect  as  oppressive 
to  man,  and  whoever  is  represented  in  the  scriptural 
history  as  rebelling  against  it  were  regarded  as  saints.  ! 
Hence  some  of  the  worst  characters  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  were  held  in  the  highest  honor.  Even 
Jesus  was  reckoned  among  agents  of  the  Jewish  Jeho- 
vah, and  his  lietrayal  by  Judas  Iscariot  was  extolled  as 
done  with  the  best  of  motives  and  results.  Those  who 
maintained  this  position  were  called  Cainites,  while 
such  as  dissented  from  such  extravagances  were  dis- 
tinguished us  Setbites.  The  Perates,  who  have  re- 
cently Income  known  to  us  through  the  Philosophou- 
menu,  appear  to  hove  approximated  much  nearer  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  During  the  3d  century  Gnosticism 
appears  to  have  last  its  power,  for  the  orthodox  party 
had  now  attiined  more  scientific  precision  of  thought, 
and  their  formulas  of  faith  presented  scriptural  doc- 
trine in  a  style  consistent  with  the  highest  culture  of 
the  age.  Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  however, 
urosc  in  the  distant  E  ist  one  more  attempt  to  combine 
Christianity  with  Oriental  theosophy.  Manichansm 
sprang  up  in  a  region  where  neither  Hellenism  nor 
Judaism  was  familiar;  and  its  object  appears  to  ha\e 
been  to  reform  the  corrupted  Parsistn  of  that  day  by 
incorporating  with  the  original  system  of  Zoroaster 
numerous  elements  taken  from  a  gnosticized  Christi- 
anity and  Buddhism.  To  Christianity,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  more  for  its  names  and 
symbols  than  for  its  essential  history  or  characters. 
Pcrsonigo*  and  f.icts  t  iken  from  scriptural  records  tind 
in  that  system  an  entirely  new  significance.  Its  found- 
er (Muni  or  Manes,  n  Marian  banished  from  Persia) 
discovered  many  points  of  agreement  Iwtween  the  doc- 
trines of  Parsism,  Buddhism,  and  Gnostic  Christianity, 
und  endeavored  to  combine  these  three  systems  into 
one  universal  religion.  He  accounted  for  all  things 
on  dual  is  tic  principles.  Hi*  followers  were  soon  driv- 
en by  persecution  from  their  earliest  scats,  but  were 
numerous  during  the  fourth  century  in  every  part  of 
the  East,  and  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Many  per- 
sons of  noble  spirit  were  attracted  by  it,  but  it  soon 
fell  into  gross  liecntiousncsg  by  its  professed  exaltation 
above  outward  things,  and  of  course  lost  its  place  in 
common  esteem,  and  fell  into  contempt.  Some  ves- 
tiges, however,  both  of  Mareionism  and  Mankha?ism, 
remained  even  into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  means  of 
the  Priseillianlsts,  the  Paulicians,  the  Bogomilos,  und 
the  Cathari,  transmitted  the  leading  features  of  Gnos- 
ticism to  distant  a^es  and  countries. 

Many  of  these  sects  can  hardly  be  recognised  as 
within  the  piile  of  Christianity.  While,  some  of  them 
claimed  a  place  within  the  Church,  and  refused  to  leave 
it  when  they  were  disowned  by  its  authorities,  others 
openly  abjured  the  Christian  name.    Certainly  such 


complete  subverters  of  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  as 
the  Carpocratians,  Perates,  Sethites,  Cainites. 
Manichasans  deserve  to  Ins  called  rather 
heathen  than  Christian  Gnostics.  In  the  history  of 
the  Church  they  deserve  a  place  only  because  they, 
like  other  heathen,  influenced  it  from  without.  In  a 
history  of  Gnosticism  even  these  must  have  no  unim- 
portant position.  Indeed,  no  history  of  this  system  is 
quite  complete  without  embracing  some  still  more  re- 
mote systems  —  Cabbalistic  Judaism,  Neo-Platimisrn, 
etc.,  which  had  their  origin  under  Gnostic  influences. 

V.  General  Principle*.— The  ultimate  aim  of  Gnosti- 
cism was  to  present  a  perfect  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  universe,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  origin  of  evil,  iro\v$pv\nrov  M/rnua,  wo- 
Jtv »/  carta.  The  three  ideas  which  were  fundamental 
to  all  its  speculations  were :  1.  A  supreme  being,  uncon- 
nected with  matter,  and  incapable  of  being  affected  by 
it;  2.  Matter,  i'-An,  eternal,  the  source  of  evil,  and  op- 
posed to  God ;  and,  3.  A  scries  of  beings  intermediate 
between  these  two.  The  primary  source  of  all  spiritual 
existence  was  an  eternal  abyss  (,jr3<»;),  so  utterly  be- 
yond human  representation  that  no  one  should  venture 
to  name  him,  or  even  to  conceive  of  him.  He  was  the 
absolute  one,  and  virtually  and  logical!}*  non-existent 
(o/>r  toy).  In  his  nature,  however,  there  was  some  in- 
conceivable ground  of  self-evolution  (srpo3oA«/>,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  infinite  powers  Ixrame  revealed 
in  a  series  of  a-ons,  or  hypostatizod  divine  attributes. 
It  is  only  through  these  that  he  can  have  communica- 
tion with  finite  nature*.  They  are  colled  a«ons  (<ji- 
wftt)  because  they  are  eternal  ones,  representing  the 
eternal  Source  of  all  («m5i).  According  to  Valentine, 
they  emanated  in  paire  («yzigies)  of  different  sexes. 
Busilidcs  and  Marcion  ascribed  their  existence  to  an 
act  of  love  and  to  a  creative  word,  but  the  more  p»n- 
theistic  sects  to  a  necessary  process  of  emanation  whkb 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  by  generation.  Their  numl*r 
varies  in  different  systems ;  sometimes  it  is  determined 
by  planetary  relations  (12).  sometimes  by  the  days  of 
the  year  (365),  sometimes  by  the  years  in  the  life  of 
Christ  (32),  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  left  indefinite. 
The  first  aeons  were  Nous,  Ixigos,  Sophia,  Dunamis. 
Aletheia,  Zoe,  etc..  generated  either  by  the  original 
being  or  by  one  another  in  ever-increasing  imperfec- 
tion as  they  recede  from  their  source.  Together  they 
constitute  the  Pleroma,  the  world  of  light  and  divine 
fulness,  but  far  removed  from  the  infinite  abyss  with 
which  none  can  directly  communicate.  2.  Over  against 
this  Pleroma  and  this  eternal  abyss  stands  the  world 
of  matter  (t;X»;),  sometimes  contradistinguished  as  the 
Kenoma,  or  the  world  of  emptiness  or  darkness.  This 
was  usually  spoken  of  as  eternal,  but  chaotic,  and  dis- 
ordered by  internal  strifes.  It  was  generally  described 
as  far  removed  from  the  kingdom  of  light,  but  some- 
times as  very  near,  and  even  on  the  confines  of  that 
kingdom.  Some  conceived  of  it  as  dead  and  power- 
less  uutil  it  became  animated  by  influences  front  the 
Pleroma,  but  others,  and  especially  Manes  and  his  fol- 
lowers, represented  it  as  active  and  aggressive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  one  of  the  lowest  and  feeblest 
of  the  divine  neons  (called  by  Valentinns  Sophia,  the 
lower  wisdom  or  Achnmoth.  the  k'ituj  in  distinction 
from  the  uvm  oiuput)  fell  from  the  abode  of  licht  and 
came  under  the  power  of  matter.  Though  Valentin  as 
makes  this,  to  some  extent,  a  free  act  of  apostasy  on  the 
part  of  the  divine  aeon,  as  she  was  wandering  l«eyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Pleroma.  and  agitated  by  her  in- 
tense desire  to  get  out  of  her  proper  sphere  and  en- 
ter into  more  direct  communication  with  the  infinite 
Source,  it  was  usually  descriU-d  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
capacity to  retain  a  hold  upon  the  superior  world,  and 
a  consequent  precipitation  into  the  darkness  of  the 
Kenoma.  3.  At  this  point  we  meet  with  the  idea  of 
the  Demiurge.  The  name  signifies  a  public  worker 
(Amnnooyo. ).  and  he  is  the  same  with  the  Avelion  of 
Ba-ilides  and  the  Jaldabaoth  (rms-Jtnln,  the  < 
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born)  of  the  Ophites.  Ho  came  into  being  from  the 
commingling  of  the  light-nature  in  the  Sophia  (the 
TiffVfiariKov  triripua)  with  matter.  As  the  fruit  of 
such  a  parentage,  he  was  possessed  of  a  nature  neither 
pneumatic  nor  material,  hut  psychical,  and  he  occupies 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  supreme  God  and 
the  material  world.  He  is  not,  of  course,  an  evil,  but 
only  a  limited  and  imperfect  being,  and  yet  evil  springs 
from  the  defects  of  his  work  and  of  his  plans.  He  acta 
in  general  with  sincerity  according  to  his  power  and 
light.  By  him  the  chaos  of  matter  was  transformed 
into  an  organized  universe.  The  planetary  heavens, 
ami  the  sidereal  spirits  who  are  over  them,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  world,  are  under  his  control.  In 
all  this,  however,  he  is  the  unconscious  instrument  of 
higher  powers  in  the  world  of  light,  who  secretly  influ- 
ence all  his  movements.  Of  this  control  be  finally 
and  gradually  became  awore,  and  by  some  teachers  he 
is  said  to  have  become  vexed  and  goaded  into  opposi- 
tion by  the  discovery,  and  by  others  to  liave  gladly 
welcomed  and  submitted  to  it.  Ho  was  tho  author  of 
Judaism,  and  to  some  extent  of  Christianity ;  and 
hence  by  many  Gnostics  the  former  system  was  looked 
upon  as  defective,  if  not  false,  and  even  the  latter,  es- 
pecially in  its  mere  letter,  as  incapable  of  imparting 
the  highest  wisdom.  Only  by  Marcion  was  he  re- 
garded as  entirely  independent  of  the  supreme  God  in 
the  work  of  creation  and  providence,  since  he  was  here 
in  a  department  which  belonged  wholly  to  him.  He 
remained  the  God  of  this  world  until  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  vanquished  him  at  the  crucifixion.  4, 
With  respect  to  anthropology,  the  Gnostics  held  that 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  was  fallen.  He 
was  himself  the  creature  of  a  fallen  a»n,  and  the  world 
he  created  and  rules  is  subject  to  imperfection.  From 
his  connection  with  matter  there  was  produced  a  hu- 
man race,  which  in  its  totality  is  a  microcosm,  repre- 
senting within  itself  the  three  principles  of  the  great 
universe,  the  supreme  God,  the  Demiurge,  and  matter. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  three  class- 
es of  men,  higher  or  lower  in  proportion  to  their  free- 
dom from  matter.  Marcion  nlono  made  this  distinc- 
tion dependent  upon  the  will  of  man  himself;  the  oth- 
er Gnostics  made  it  a  result  of  creation,  or  of  a  divine 
communication  of  the  spark  of  light  and  life  from  the 
upper  world.  The  highest  of  these,  i.  e.  the  tjnritual 
(irytirfiariKoi),  share  largely  in  the  nature  of  the  low- 
est ason  (ffo^m),  who  originally  fell  from  the  I'leroma, 
and  hence  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  attain  per- 
fection. They  alone  are  capable  of  recognising  and 
receiving  the  light  which  is  communicated  from  al>ove. 
The  second  class,  the  p»;/chical  (^wikm),  have  the  na- 
ture of  the  Demiurge  himself,  who  has  power  to  raise 
th  -ni  to  some  extent  above  the  debasement  of  matter, 
and,  l>y  giving  them  legal  forms,  to  impart  to  them  a 
legal  righteousness,  but  not  to  afford  them  a  recogni- 
tion of  those  divine  mysteries  which  are  beyond  his 
own  reach.  The  third  class  are  tho  fleshly  or  hylic 
(vapKiKni,  j'Xicoi)  natures,  in  whom  matter  has  usurped 
human  form  and  passion  (n*«^o< ),  lias  entire  con- 
trol, and  who  are  therefore  destined  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  matter  alone.  Historically,  tho  spiritual  pre- 
dominated under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  psy- 
chical under  the  Jewish,  and  the  fleshly  among  the 
heathen  of  all  ages.  Individuals,  however,  of  each 
class  are  numerous  under  all  these  dispensations.  In 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  ancient  Platonism,  many  Gnos- 
tics allowed  of  no  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
of  these  classes,  while  others  looked  upon  it  as  possi- 
ble for  the  lower  to  rise  to  the  higher  in  consequence 
of  a  divine  communication  of  special  powers.  5.  The 
Gnostic  idea  of  redemption  was  simply  that  of  a  liber- 
ation of  the  light-spirit  from  its  connection  with  mat- 
ter. Of  course  it  is  confined  to  the  two  higher  classes 
of  our  race  in  whom  that  spirit  is  found.  In  every 
condition  of  humanity,  some  favored  individuals  are 
represented  as  sighing  for  deliverance.    In  this  way 


were  explained  some  glimpses  of  a  higher  knowledge, 
which  break  forth  at  intervals  in  the  prophecies  and 
psalms  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  in  the  writings 
of  pagan  philosophers.    Some  sparks  of  light  were 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  breasts  of  no- 
bler persons,  and  the  rational  creation,  as  a  whole  (*r<- 
ott),  is  represented  as  sighing  for  redemption  (Kom. 
viii,  2*2).    A  recently  discovered  work  (Pistis  Sophia) 
contains  the  penitential  sighings  and  longings  of  the 
won  (ffo^in)  when  she  had  herself  fallen  frura  her  orig- 
inal condition  of  divine  intuition  to  that  of  mere  faith. 
In  pity  for  this  sighing  spirit,  Christ,  one  of  the  high- 
est of  all  the  a'ons,  descends,  and  brings  her,  after  in- 
numerable sufferings,  back  to  the  Plcrotna,  and  under- 
takes the  deliverance  of  all  pneumatic  natures.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  assumes,  not  a  material  form,  since 
he  can  have  no  contact  with  matter,  but  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  one.    In  answer  to  the  longings  of  the 
Jews,  the  Demiurge  had  promised  and  actually  sent 
among  them  a  Messiah  with  only  psychical  powers. 
Most  of  the  Gnostics  suppose  that  the  heavenly  Christ 
(Soter)  took  possession  of  this  Messiah,  who  had  proved 
himself  unable  to  accomplish  what  had  been  promised 
in  his  behalf,  and  that  from  the  baptism  by  John  until 
the  crucifixion  this  true  Redeemer  utted  through  thia 
personage.    Some,  however,  held  that  the  man  Jesus, 
with  whom  the  ax>n  Christ  then  became  connected, 
combined  in  his  own  nature  all  human  elements  with 
the  powers  of  an  atherial  spirit.    As  this  Christ  can- 
not suffer,  everything  in  him  which  seemed  like  it,  or 
like  any  imperfection,  was  either  a  docctic  illusion,  or 
wholly  in  tlie  human  personage  with  which  he  was 
united.    This  work  of  Christ,  however,  commenced 
not  wholly  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  but,  to  some  extent, 
with  creation  itself,  in  which  the  Redeemer  inspired 
the  unconscious  Demiurge  with  many  divine  ideas, 
and  during  the  whole  process  of  the  world's  govern- 
ment he  is  drawing  congenial  spirits  to  himself,  and 
correcting  many  errors  of  the  world-ruler.    His  re- 
deeming work,  however,  is  effected  entirely  by  the 
communication  of  the  Gnosis,  and  especially  the  reve- 
lation of  the  true  God.    In  the  end,  all  pneumatic  and 
psychical  natures  capable  of  redemption  will  lie  gath- 
ered and  raised  to  the  I'leroma.    Valentinus  sup|>o?es 
that  all  psychical  natures  arc  exalted  only  to  a  lower 
dcuTec  of  blessedness  in  a  peculiar  kingdom  of  the 
j  Demiurge.    Matter  with  all  fleshly  natures  will  either 
■  be  consumed  by  its  own  -xtwers,  or  sink  back  into  its 
I  original  condition  of  utter  deadness  and  absolute  sep- 
aration from  the  light,  or  of  internal  confusion.  6. 
I  The  sources  from  which  the  Gnostics  professed  to  de- 
rive their  knowledge  were,  («.)  Tradition,  not  so  much 
that  of  the  Church,  which  they  generally  looked  upon 
as  unphilosophical,  and  fit  only  for  the  multitude,  but 
that  which  was  said  to  have  been  communicated  by 
:  Christ  to  a  narrow  circle  of  congenial  spirits,  and  by 
j  them  transmitted  to  others.    Man-ion  alone  made  this 
tradition  accessible  to  all.    (6.)  The  ordinary  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  were  only  partially  received  among 
them.    Marcion  and  the  more  strenuous  Judaistic 
Gnostics  entirely  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
more  moderate  recognised  a  distinction  between  ita 
pneumatic,  psychic,  and  In  lie  elements.    Many  of 
them  disparaged  portions  of  the  Xew  Testament  also, 
while  others  accepted  only  of  Paul's  writings  and  an 
expurgated  gospel  of  Luke,    (c.)  Other  writings  of 
highly  enlightened  |iersons  belonging  to  particular 
sects.    Thus  Mancs's  writings  were  much  venerated 
among  his  followers,  and  the  prophecies  of  Cain  and 
of  a  pretended  seer  named  Parchor  among  the  follow- 
ers of  llasilides,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam, 
Enoch,  Moses,  Klias,  Isaiah,  Bnruch,  and  others.  (</.) 
Even  the  writings  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philoso- 
phers were  much  used  by  some,  who,  by  a  course  of  al- 
legorical explanations,  like  those  which  they  applied 
to  the  Scriptures,  discovered  ineffable  mysteries  under 
t  the  most  unpromising  outward  letter.    7.  With  the 
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exception  of  the  followers  of  Manas,  we  hare  no  evi-  I  Kosmologie  d.  Griech.  Kirche  (1862);  K.  A.  Lipeius.  Gnos- 
denco  that  the  Gnostic*  ever  attempted  a  distinct  ec-  t  trismus, etc. (Leips.  I860);  Norton'* Hist,  oj'ikt  <jtu>ttiei 
clesiastical  organization.  Many  of  them  were  never  (1843) ;  C.  A.  Lewald,  lie  doctrina  Gnost.  (1*18  i  ;  H. 
excluded  from  the  orthodox  churches,  within  which  Kossel,  Gescli.  d.  L'nttrtuck.  u.  d.  Gnost.  in  Tk/ol.  Xacki. 
they  only  sought  to  form  schools  and  social  circle*.  (Bcrl.  1*47).  Articles  on  Gnosticism  have  been  pub- 
Tbey  practised  baptism,  and  believed  that  in  this  rite,  Halted  by  F.  R.  Lucke  in  Berl.  theol.  ZriUchr.  (1*11*) ; 
as  in  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  higher  spirit  was  more  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  in  Hal.  lit.  Zed.  (1m23)  and  Stud,  m. 
abundantly  imparted,  and  the  human  spirit  was  cman-  A'rir.  (l«3u) ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Stud.  u.  tint.  (1H37) ;  H.  T. 
cipated  from  the  power  of  the  Demiurge.  Most  of  Cheever,  in  Amer.  Bibl.  Rtpxmtory,  Oct.  184<>;  1L  Bax- 
thein  were  inclined  by  their  poetic  fancies  and  their  mann,  in  Deutsche  Zeitsckr.  (1*61),  and  transl.  in  Amer. 
love  of  symbol*  to  a  gorgeous  style  of  worship,  but  I  Theol.  Her.  Oct.  1862;  and  on  the  later  history  of  tbe 
the  more  common  ordinances  and  observances  of  the  !  Nazureans,  or  Mundui  Jahia,  in  the  Christian  Rerietr. 
Church  were  neglected  us  Ut>cful  only  to  such  as  were  ;  Jan.  1855:  an  excellent  article  by  J.  L.  Jacob!  may  Us 
on  the  ground  of  mere  faith.  8.  Their  ethics  and  prae-  found  in  Herzog's  Real- Lncyklop.  fur  prot.  Theol.  See 
ticul  morality  were  usually  dependent  upon  dutilistic  .  also  Appleton's,  Brando's,  and  Chambers's  CycLpa>- 
principle!).    Among  the  Hellenistic  Gnostics  it  took  j  (Has.    (C.  P.  W.) 


Goa,  the  largest  of  the  Portiignese  possessions  in 
India,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Salfette  and  Kan- 
kura  and  six  islands.  Its  imputation  *«>,  in  1869. 
about  364,000,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  city  of  Go*, 
the  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. The  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Goa  has 
been  in  modern  times  the  subject  of  a  violent  dispute 
I  between  the  po|tcs  and  the  kings  of  Portugal.  See 
1  Poktuoal.  (A.J.S.) 

Goad  (1^?.  mulmad',  an  instrument  for  guiding  ; 
the  Greeks  used  the  term  /iouXrjS,  Iliad,  vi.  135,  also 
liai'KtvTiHJv,  or  simply  kIvtoov,  sec  SchOttgen,  I* 
stimulo  bourn,  Fruncof.  1717:  Hager,  De  wooc  *>»T<>a 
XaKTt^uv,  Lip".  173*).  "  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anatb, 
slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox- 
goad"  (J ud'.'.  iii.  31).  Maundrell  gives  us  the 
l>est  account  of  the  ox-goad,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  davs  of  Sham- 


the  form  of  a  struggle  against  matter,  which  not  un- 
frequently  ran  into  asceticism,  aud  sometimes  into  the  j 
use  of  charms  and  astrological  practices.    The  Ori-  ' 
enUl  Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  in  many  in-  j 
stances  to  have  plunged  into  immoralities,  sometimes 
with  the  view  of  showing  their  contempt  for  the  Demi-  ' 
urge  and  his  laws,  or  hvcuuse  they  regarded  the  liody 
as  an  indifferent  thing  to  a  spirit  united  with  the  su-  \ 
prema  God,  and  subject  to  no  inferior  law.  Saturni- 
nus,  Marcion,  and  Manes  rejected  marriage 
Gnostics  not  only  submitted  to  it,  but  looked  upon  it 
as  the  highest  law  of  pneumatic  natures.    We  have 
no  evidence  th.it  the  standard  of  morality  was  lower 
among  the  Gnostics  generally  than  among  orthodox 
Christians  in  general. 

One  is  amazed  at  the  Imldness.  the  fanciful  nature, 
and  the  high  p-eteiif  ion*  of  Gnosticism.  In  the  course 
of  a  century  and  a  half  it  comes  and  goes  before  us 
like  a  splendid  vision.  And  yet  its  influence  upon 
Christianity  was  profound  uud  |iermanent.    It  gave 

occasion  to  a  great  expmsion  of  Christian  thou.ht,  to  '  gar.    "'At  Khnn  Loban  the  country  people 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  historical  relation  of  Christianity  j  were  now  everywhere  at  plough  in  the  fields 
to  earlier  and  surrounding  religions,  and  to  a  better  |  in  order  to  sow  cotton.     'Twaa  observable 
definition  of  the  basis  of  true  faith.    It  deserves  a  .  that  in  ploughing  they  used  goads  of  an  extra- 
more  careful  study  than  it  has  usually  received.  I  ordinary  size;  upon  measuring  of  several  I 
VI.  Literature.—  The  original  authorities  are  the  ec-  ,  found  them  to  l»e  about  eight  feet  long,  and  at 
clesi.istical  writers  of  the  period  generally,  but  espe-   the  bigger  end  six  inches  in  circumference, 
cially  tremens  and  Epiphanius,  Ade.  ktrests;  Tertul-  j  They  are  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
lian.  Ik  prtrtcript.  liter.,  contra  tinost.  scorp.,  tide.  \'al-   prickle  for  driving  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other 
entinitnus,  adv.  Marcvinum  ;  Ilippolytus,  Kara  wan.   end  with  a  small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong 
acp.  rV*yy«»c.and  the  Pkilon/ikwmena  usually  ascriltcd   and  mass  v.  to  clear  the  plough  from  the  clay 
to  him:  iheodoret,  liter.  Fabb.    Also  Clemens  Alex,    that  encuml>ers  it  in  working"  {Journal  <f  'a 
and  Driven  in  many  passages;  Gnostic  fragments  in  '  Journey  fwm  Aleppo  u>  Jerusalem,  p.  11«»). 
(iral.e  s  Spirileipum;  Mtlnter's  OJtr  Gnontint  (Kopetih.    This  was  in  the  north  of  Syria.    Prof.  Hack- 
1812);  /^'m  .S'onAiu  (a  Gnostic  work  translated  from  a  ett  says,  4>  The  ox-goads  that  I  saw  in  the 
Copt.  Codex  by  Schwartz  and  edited  by  Petcrmann,    south  "l  should  judge  to  be  quite  as  large.  It 
Berlin,  1SH..1) ;  Or  Jus  Xaztrtrus  (ed.  by  Xorherg,  nnd   is  manifest  that  such  an  instrument,  wielded 
soni -times  called  the  Bible  of  Gnosticism)  ;  Iiardtsine$   by  a  strong  arm,  would  do  no  mean  execution. 
GnotUcus  Syrorum  primus  llymuabyiis,  and  Antithesis 
Marcion'S  Gno„ici  (two  Gnostic  works  published  by 

Aug.  Halm,  Leaps.  1819,  1823);  also  the  Xeo-l'latonist   however  (so  fragmentary  is  the  notice),  that 
work  of  I'hitinus,  t  !.,<«■  r.  yvuWTiKi'tvv  (Emend,  ii.  lib.    he  was  not  entirely  alone;  that  some  others 
ix).    The  English  reader  can  gain  access  to  many  of    rallied  to  his  aid  w  ith  such  instrument*  of  la-  / 
these  ecclesiiistic.il  writers  by  means  of  the  Antt-Xi-    l>or  as  they  could  snatch  at  the  moment"  {It-  - 
cette  t'hr.  Lib.,  edited  by  Drs.  Kolierts  and  Donaldson,  lustration/ of  Scripture,  p.  la.i).    See  A<s met' litre. 
now  in  course  of  publication  at  Edinburgh.  r„  t\„  otncr  |KlsW,k,e9  where  the  word  "goad"  oo 

The  modern  literature  of  Gnosticism  is  very  abun-   rllrs  it     thc  r^^^tWe  of  a  different  term  in  the 


It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  credit  the  account  of 
Shitmgar's  achievement.    We  may  sup|io*c, 


1 


dant.  Besides  the  general  ecclesiastical  historic*  of 
Giesch-r,  Ncander,  Ilase,  nnd  Scliaff,  the  doctrinal  his- 
t>ri.'s  of  HagiMibueh,  F.  K.  Meier.  F.  C.  Baur,  A.  Nean- 
der,  L.  Noack,  and  Sbedd,  and  the  histories  of  philoso- 
phy by  H.  Hitter.  Teimemann.  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  tbe 
French  history  translateil  by  C.  S.  Henry,  thc  more 
im|Mirtant  speeial  works  on  the  subject  are.  A.  Xean- 
der.  ti-n  t.  Lnttri  il.  ./.  von.  ffno*t.  Syiit.  (Berl.  181 H  ); 

J .  M  itter.  Ili^rir,  crit.  du  Gnoitcism,  (  Par.  1HJ8  |  1k4;;  ],  jM,i„ted,  and  the 'tenor  of  Kecles.  xii  allows  the' 
2  voN.) ;  |)r.  Edward  Burton,  Hampton  Issturrj  on  the  of  a  pej»  or  nail — anvthing.  in  short,  which  can  Wj^ist- 
Htresls  ofthr  A]*»t.  .\>je  (l«i!) ;  Oxfonl,  1^3*1) ;  F.  ('.  enrd;  while  in  1  Sam.  xiii  the  point  of  the  pLmgksAart 
Baur.  I>.e\-krsf.  litutn*  (Tub.  1<C>),  nnd  has  Christen-  i*  possibly  intended  (which  is  likewise  understood  by 
tkum  (  Till..  183.5),  p.  l.VJ-213:  .1.  A.  Moebler,  Verturh  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  at  Judg.  iv  rip  dftornniroa,  rome- 
u.  d.  Urspr.  d.  Gnott.  (Tub.  1831) ;  Mollcr,  Getch.  der  re).    There  are  undoubted  references  to  tho  use  of  the 


riginal ;  ',Zm^,  dorhniS,  s<imething  pointed  (1  Sam. 
xiii,  21).  or  dorbon'  (Eccles.  xii,  11),  which  Ls 

perhaps,  properly  the  iron  point  to  which  the  rod  or 
handle,  denoted  by  the  previous  term,  was  fixed.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  .lahn  (A  rcktrol. 
i.  4,  §  i»)  from  Uahhiuical  writers  (Gesenins,  The*,  p. 
:W).    Acconling  to  other*,  it  may  refer  to  anvthing 
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goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Eeclus.  xxxviii,  25,  and  Acts 
xxvi,  14.  The  expression  "to  kick  against  the  goads" 
(Acts  ix,  5  ;  A.  V.  "  the  pricks")  was  proverbially  used 
by  the  Greek*  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior 
power  (comp.  iEschy).  Agnm.  1633 ;  Prom. 823 ;  Eurip. 
Bacch.  791 ).  The  same  means  of  inciting  animals  to 
greater  sjiecd  is  prolmbly  alluded  to  in  2  Kings  iv,  24. 
(See  generally  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Palestine,  i,  91 : 
Kitto,  Daily  HU,k  lUustr.  ii,  341 ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Boot,  i,  54)1.)    See  Ox. 

Goad,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  elected  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1592.  He 
became  rector  of  Milton,  Cambridgeshire,  and  after- 
wards, successively,  prelwndary  of  Winchester  and 
Canterbury,  precentor  of  St.  Paul's,  rector  of  Notlev, 
Essex,  and  of  Hadlcy,  Suffolk.  He  died  in  l&W.  He 
was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  Synod  of  l)ort  in  161*, 
as  a  Calvinist,  but  he  afterwards  altered  liis  opinions. 
His  principal  works  are,  A  Disputation  concerning  the 
Contingency  of  Ertnts  in  resjiect  of  God"  $  tier  out  Decrees 
(to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Tracts  and  in  Womack, 
Result  of  False  /Wpfc*).— Darling,  Cycl.  Bibli,>gruph- 
ica,  i,  1276. 

Goadby,  Kobkkt,  a  printer  and  publisher  of  Shi  r- 
borne,  Dorsetshire,  who  died  in  177*.  He  compiled 
and  published  a  commentary  under  the  title  An  lllut- 
trat  <m  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  .Votes  ami  tlrjiUcxltums 
on  the  O.  ami  X.  T.,  etc.  (Lund.  1759  70.  6th  ed.  3  vols, 
fol.).  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says  of  it  that,  "  while  it  seems 
to  be  orthodox,  it  is  written  entirely  on  the  Arian  hy- 
pothesis." Sellon  wrote  a  reply  to  it  (l^ondon,  1765, 
12mo). — Darling,  Cyclop.  liibiog.  s.  v. ;  A  Hi  bone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  i,  680;  Home.  HiUioyrajthical  Appendix. 

Goar.  Jacques,  a  French  Dominican  monk,  was 
horn  nt  Paris  in  1601.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
Preaching  Friars  in  1619,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  sev- 
eral bouses  of  the  Dominicans  for  some  years.  He 
was  then  sent  on  a  mission  into  the  Levant,  and  lived 
eight  year*  at  Chios,  where  he  made  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  the  subjects  of  his  in- 
vestigation, and  then  came  to  Rome  with  many  collec- 
tion* of  MSS.,  etc  In  1647  he  published  at  Paris,  in 
Greek  and  1-atin,  his  Ki'voAnytof,  Euchologiunx  sir* 
Jtituale  fjnrevrttm  (Paris,  1647,  folio;  Venice,  1730,). 
For  the  history  of  liturgies,  this  is  a  very  valuable 
and  useful  work.  Goar  died  at  Amiens  in  1653.  Sec 
Echard,  Script,  thrd.  Prod.  vol.  ii ;  Hocfer,  Xouv.  Bi  g. 
Generate,  xx.  860. 

Goar,  St.,  a  French  anchorite,  was  born  in  Aqni- 
taine  aliout  the  year  585.  The  legend  says  that,  after 
being  ordained  priest,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  and  left  his  family  to  retire  to 
the  ncighUirhood  of  Oberwesel  (Germany),  where  he 
*rect*d  a  small  chapel  (at  the  pl.icc  since  called  St. 
(Goar),  bes'ulu  his  cell,  to  receive  pilgrims,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  a  ltrge  numlier  of  heathen. 
Some  uf  his  enemies,  having  accu*ed  him  as  "an  im- 
postor and  a  man  fond  of  good  living"  to  Kusticu*,  bish- 
op of  Treves,  he  cleared  himself  by  performing  several 
miracles.  Sigebert  III  offered  to  appoint  him  bishop 
in  the  place  of  Iiusticus,  hut  Goar  prcfcrri-d  remaining 
in  hi'  humble  position.  He  died  July  6.  649,  and  was 
huricsd  in  the  chapel  he  had  erected  by  Agrippin  and 
Ku«ebiiis,  two  of  Sigel»ert's  priests.  The  Church  of 
St.  Goar,  <m  the  Whine,  was  dedicated  to  him  in  170X. 
See;  II»w-fer,  .Your,  /dog.  Generate,  xx,  K59.    (.1.  X.  P.  ) 

Goat,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Capra,  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  easily  domesticated.  There  arc 
variouH  names  <«r  appellations  given  to  the  goat  in  the 
original  text  of  the  Scriptures.    See  Cattlf.. 

1.  Most  frequently  T?,  ez,  generally  said  to  denote 
the  shr-fjoftt  (as  it  is  rendered  in  Gen.  xv,  9 ;  xxx,  H5; 
xxxi.  ;  xxxii,  14;  Numb,  xv,  27).  and  in  several 
passages  undoubtedly  so  used  (Gen.  xxxi,  38;  xxxii, 
14  :  Numb.  xv.  27;  Prov.  xxvii.  27);  but  it  is  equal)  v 
cerUin  that  it  U  used  also  to  denote  the  he-goat  (Ex<-d. 

Ill  I-  t-  L 


xii,  5;  Lev.  iv,  23;  Numb,  xxviii,  15 ;  2Chron.  xxix, 
21 ;  Dan.  viii,  5,  8,  etc.),  which  the  etymology  would 
seem  to  show  was  the  original  sense.  In  most  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  it  may  denote  cither  the 
male  or  the  female  animal  (Gen.  xxvii,  16;  xxx,  S2, 
33;  xxxvii,31;  Lev.  i,  10;  iii,  12;  vii,  23;  xxii,19; 
1  Sam.  xxv,  2;  1  Kings  xx,  27).  It  is  used  also  to 
designate  a  kid  (as  rendered  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  17.  20; 
Numb,  xv,  11  :  .ludg.  vi,  19;  xiii,  15,  19;  xv,  1;  1 
Sam.  xvi,  20  [1  Kin^s  xx,  27;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  7]). 
From  this  we  ure  led  to  conclude  that  properly  it  is 
the  generic  designation  of  the  animal  in  its  domestic 
state,  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  tte  fully  established 
by  such  usages  as  "Hi,  a  kid  of  the  goats,  ffj 

0^?,  a  Jlock  of"  goats,"  i.  e.  any  of  the  goat  species 
(Gen.  xxvii,  9 ;  Dcut.  xiv,  4).  Bochart  (ftierot.  bk. 
ii,  c.  51)  derives  the  word  T7  from  15,  ot,  strength  ;  Ge- 
senius  and  Furst  prefer  tracing  it  up  to  TT7,  azaz',  to 
become  strong;  in  either  case  the  ground-idea  is  the  su- 
perior strength  of  the  gowt  as  compared  with  the  sheep ; 
Syr.  ©zo ;  Arab.  o><az  (where  the  n  represents  the  re- 
jected T  of  TT3T) ;  Pha-n.  ot,  of  which  oxxa  or  uzxa  is 
the  feminine  form.  Whether  there  is  any  affinity  be- 
tween this  and  the  Sansc.  oga,  fern,  aga,  (Jr.  nit, 
<>f,  Goth,  gaitan,  and  our  g  tat,  may  be  doubted.  In 
the  Sept.  Tr  is  usually  represented  by  ail,  in  a  few  in- 
stances by  >fjt(pac;  and  when  is  used  elliptically 
to  denote  yimt's  hair  (as  in  Exod.  xxvi,  7 ;  xxxvi,  14 ; 
Numb.  xxxi.2<»),  the  Sept.  renders  oKvrtuo^,  rpi\n>or, 
or  aiytioc ;  in  1  Sam.  xix,  13  it  gives  the  strange  ren- 
dering i)irap  ruiv  ai'jiiy,  reading  1-2  for  "P22  (com]). 
Joseph.  Ant.  vi,  11,4).    See  Bouter. 

2.  Tbo  next  most  frequent  term  is  "tip?,  attud', 
which  is  used  only  in  the  plur.  CTFJ.  In  the  A.V. 
it  is  translated  sometimes  "  rams"  (Gen.  xxxi,  lo,  12), 
often  "he-goats"  (Numb,  vii,  17-XH;  Psa.  1.  9;  Isa.  i, 
11;  Jor.  Ii.  40;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  17),  but  usually  simply 
'•goats"  (Dent,  xxii,  14;  Psa.  1,  13;  Ixvi,  15;  Prov. 
xxvii,  26;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21 ;  xxxix,  IK; 
Zech.  x,  3).  'I  he  singular  occurs  frequently  in  Arabic 
atud,  and  is  defined  in  the  Knmiis  as  a  young  g<>at  of  a 
year  old  (Bochart,  Jliertz.  bk.  ii,  ch.  53,  p.  646,  where 
other  authorities  arc  adduced).  The  name  is  derived 
from  "IT?,  uthtul' ',  to  tet.plact,  prepare,  and  hence  Bo- 
chart infers  it  describes  the  animal  as  fully  grown,  and 
so  prepared  for  all  its  functions  and  uses ;  Grsenius,  a 
go»t  four  months  old ;  while  others  think  no  more  is 
implied  by  the  name  than  that  this  animal  was  strong 
and  vigorous.  The  atludim  were  used  in  sacrifice 
(Psa,  Ixvi,  15),  and  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  21;  Prov.  xxvii,  26).  In  Jer.  1,  8,  the 
word  is  employed  for  the  leaders  of  a  flock  ("chief 
ones");  and  in  Isa.  xiv,  9,  and  Zech.  x,  3,  it  is  used 
metaphorically  for  princes  or  thief*.    See  Hkkjoat. 

8.  **1S.  gedi',  is  the  young  of  the  gout,  a  kid.  The 
name  ie  derived  by  Furst  from  the  ol  solete  verb  {"PIS, 
g'idah',  to  cast  forth,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  I  .at- 
in  frtus,  but  was  afterwards  restricted  to  one  kind, 
that  of  the  gout.  Gcscnius  traces  it  to  rnj,  gudah' , 
to  crop,  and  supposes  the  name  was  given  to  it  from 
its  cropping  the  herbage.  Both  etymologies  are  pure- 
ly conjectural.  The  phrase  C^rn  "HS,  kid  of  the 
goats,  is  frequently  used.  See  above.  The  reason  of 
this  Kimchi  finds  in  the  generic  sense  of  "H5,  as  appli- 
cable originally  to  the  young  either  of  the  sheep  or 
goat,  so  that  it  required  the  addition  of  JV'H  to  so- 
cialize its  meaning,  until  it  came  by  usage  to  denote 
only  the  latter.  Ihn-Kzrn  thinks  the  addition  was 
made  l>eeiiuse  the  geili,  being  yet  tender,  could  not  I* 
separated  from  its  mother.  The  fledi  of  the  kid  was 
esteemed  a  delicr.ey  by  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  x.wii,  9, 
M,  17  ;  Judg.  vi,  19* ;  xiii,  15,  etc.)  —Kitto.    See  KlU. 
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4.  ■Pre?,  «air',  signifies  properly  a  he  goat,  l*ing  de- 
rived  from  to  bristle,  i.  e.  the  shaggy  ("he-goat," 
only  2  Chron.  'xxix,  23;  "goat."  in  Lev.  It,  24;  ix, 
15;*x,16*:  xvi,7-27;  Numb,  xxviii,  22 ;  xxix,  22-38; 
Ezek.  xliii,  25;  "satyr,"  in  Isa.  xiii,  21 :  xxxiv,  14; 
"devil,"  in  Lev.  xvii,  7;  elsewhere  "kid").  It  oc- 
cur* frequently  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers  ("t^b 
TXann).  and  is  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  ix, 
3, 15;  X,  16).    The  word  is  used  as  an  adjective  with 

3  in  Dan.  viii,  21,  "  —and  the  goat,  the  rough  one, 
is  the  king  of  .Favan,"  and  also  in  Gen.  xxvii,  11,23, 
"  a  hairy  man."  See  Satvr.  The  fern.  rn-rs,  teU 
rah',  a  the .g»at,  likewise  occurs  ("kid,"  Lev.  iv,  28; 
v,  6).     See  SACRIFICE. 

5.  -PEX  Uiij  hir',  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxix,  21,  and 
in  Dan.  viii,  5, 8 ;  it  is  followed  by  O^rn,  and  signi- 
fies a  "  he-g«at"  of  the  goats.  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
"IBS,  tsaphar',  to  leap,  indicative  of  the  sex.  It  is  a 
word  found  only  in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T.  In 
Ezr»  vi,  17,  we  find  the  Chald.  form  of  the  word,  -PCS, 
Uephir'. 

6.  r^n,  ta'yish,  a  buck,  is  from  a  root  thn,  to  strike. 
It  is  invariably  rendered  "  he-goat"  (Gen.  xxx,  35; 
xxxii,  15;  Prov.  XXX, 81 ;  2  Chron.  xvii,  11). 

7.  In  the  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goat  in  Matt, 
xxv,  32,  3:5,  ure  ipHpor  and  ipafnop  —  ik  young  goat  or 
hi. I;  and  in  Heb.  ix.  12. 13, 19,  and  x.4,  rpayoc=*e- 
goat.  Goat-skins,  in  He!.,  xi,  37,  are  in  the  Greek  aiyua 
Sipfutra  ;  ami  in  Judg.  ii,  17,  alytc,  i*  rendered  goats. 

8.  For  the  undomesticated  species  several  Heb.  terms 
are  employed :  (1 .)  3"^,  yart' ,  only  in  the  plur.  B^3?i 
trill  or  mountain  gnats,  rendered  "wild  goats"  in 
the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
viz.  1  Sam.  xxiv,  2;  Job  xxxix.  1;  and  Psa.  civ,  18. 
The  word  is  from  a  root  br"\  to  ascend  or 

climb,  and  is  the  Heb.  name  of  the  ibex, 
which  abound*  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Moab.  In  Job 
xxxix,  1,  the  S.-pt.  have  rpaytXJtfw  ir*- 
Tpai.  In  Prov.  v,  1I»,  the  fem.  r&7?, 
yialah',  "roe"  occurs.  See  Hot.  (2.) 
^pX,  aiku',  rendered  wild  goat  in  Deut. 
xiv,  ft,  and  occurs  only  in  this 
It  is  a  contracted  form  of  PI*p3X, 
ing  to  1ah\  who  renders  it  gazelle,  but 
it  is  probably  larger,  more  nearly  ap- 
pmaching  the  trageluphtit  or  goat -deer 
( Shaw,  Supplement,  p.  7«).  See  Wild 
Goat. 

9.  Other  terms  less  directly  significant 
of  this  animal  are,  fl.)  qTiTI,  chasijA',  a 
Jbdt,  i.  e.  li;tl>  flock:  "two  little  fWks 
of  kit1  **  (1  Kings  xx,  27);  and  (2.)  PI  3, 
teh,  one  of  the  jfbdfc  of  sheep  and  goats 
mixed  (Lev.  xxii,  2k.  anil  frequently  "goat"  or  "kid" 
in  the  margin).     See  Fi.ock. 

10.  For  the  STSttr.  AzazeC  ("  scape-goat,"  Lev.  xvi, 
8,  1",  20),  sec  A7.  V7.KI.. 

The  races  either  known  to  or  kept  by  the  Hebrew 
people  were  probably,  1.  The  domestic  Syrian  long- 
eared  breed,  with  horns  rather  smill  and  variously 
bent;  the  ears  lunger  than  the  head,  and  pendulous; 
hair  long,  often  Mack.  2.  The  Angnra.  or  rather  An- 
adoli  breed  of  Asia  Minor,  w  ith  long  hair,  more  or  less 
fine.  3.  The  Egyptian  breed,  with  small  spiral  horn«, 
long  brown  hair,  very  long  ears.  4.  A  breed  from  l'p- 
psr  Egypt,  without  horns,  having  the  na*al  bones  sin- 
gularly elevated,  the  nose  contracted,  with  the  lower 
jaw  protruding  the  incisors,  and  the  female  with  udder 
very  low,  and  purse-shaped. 

There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  varieties  of  the 


Long-cared  SyrUn  Goat. 

common  goat  (Uircus  irgngrus)  at  present  bred  in  Pal- 
estine and  Syria,  but  whether  they  are  identical  with 
those  which  were  reared  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  it  is 
not  possible  to  say.  The  most  marked  varieties  are 
the  Syrian  goat  {Copra  Mambricn,  Linn.),  with  lens.*, 
thick,  pendent  ears,  which  are  often,  says  Kussvll  (Aflt 
Hist,  of  AUppo,  ii,  150,  2d  edit.),  a  foot  long,  and  the 
Angora  goat  (t'apra  Angorensis,  Linn. with  fine  long 
hair.  The  Syrian  goat  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (//trf. 
An.  ix,  27,  §  3),  There  is  also  a  variety  that  differs  but 
little  from  British  specimens.  Goats  have  from  the 
earliest  ages  been  considered  important  animals  iu  ru- 


Syrlsn  Gnst. 


ml  economv,  both  on  account  of  the  milk  they  afford 
ami  the  excellency  of  the  fle*h  of  the  young  nnimsk 
The  goat  is  figured  on  the  Egvpfian  monuments  («** 
Wilkinson's  Anci<nt  Egypt,  i,  223).  Col.  Ham.  Smith 
(Griffith*,  An.  King,  iv",  3oW)  desrrifves  three  Egyptian 
breeds :  one  with  lon^  hair,  depressed  horns,  ears  small 
and  pendent ;  another  with  horns  very  spiral,  and  ears 
loneer  than  the  head ;  and  a  third,  which  occurs  in 
Upper  Egypt,  without  horns. 

Besides  the  domestic  goats.  Western  Asia  is  possess- 
ed of  one  or  more  wild  species — all  large  and  vigorous 
mountain  animals,  resembling  the  iliex  or  houquetin 
of  the  Alps.  Of  these.  Southern  Syria.  Arabia,  Sinai, 
and  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  contain  at  least  on«»  spe- 
cies, known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Beden  or  Bed- 
dan,  and  Tavtal— the  Cttpra  Jirla  of  Ham.  Smith,  and 
Capra  Sinaiticu  of  Ehrcnbcrg.    We  take  this  animal 
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to  be  that  noticed  under  the  name  of  y<vl  or  jaal 
(1  £um.  xxiv,  2;  Job  xxxix,  1 ;  Psa.  civ,  18;  Prov.  v, 
19).  The  male  is  considerably  tiller  and  more  robust 
than  the  larger  he-goats,  the  horns  forming  regular 
curves  backwasds,  and  with  from  15  to  24  transverse 
elevated  cross-ridges,  being  sometimes  near  three  feet 
long,  and  exceedingly  ponderous :  there  is  a  beard  un 


arated  from  sheep,  the  goat  was  employed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  many  respects  as  their  representative. 
It  was  a  pure  animal  for  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  5),  and  a 
kid  might  be  substituted  as  equivalent  to  a  Lmb:  it 
formed  a  princ:pal  part  of  the  Hebrew  flock?,  and  both 
the  milk  ami  the  young  kids  Mere  daily  articles  of  food. 
Among  the  jKtorer  and  more  sober  shepherd  families, 


der  the  chin,  and  the'fur  is  dark  brown  ;  but  the  limbs  *ho  »l«"K"ter  «f  a  kid  was  a  token  of  hosp.tality  to 
are  white,  with  regular  black  marks  down  the  front  of  singers,  or  of  unusual  festivity ;  and  the  prohibition, 
the  legs,  with  rings  of  the  same  color  above  the  knees  !hrlc€  ™peuted  "'the  MomJc  law.  »  not  to  seethe  a  kid 
and  on  the  pasterns.  The  females  are  smaller  than  1  in  ,u  nu,th*r  ■  n,,,k  CExod.  «UL19;  xxxiv,  >26  ;  and 
the  males,  more  tenderly  made,  brighter  rufous,  and  |  Ueut-  xiv»  21)-  ma.v  have  unginated  partly  in  a  d 
with  the  white  and  black  markin.-s  on  the  legs  not  so 
distinctly  visible.    This  species  live  in  troops  of  15  or 


20,  and  plunge  down  precipices  with  the  same  fearless 
impetuosity  that  distinguishes  the  il>ex.  Their  horns 
are  sold  by  the  Arabs  for  knife  handles,  etc. ;  but  the 
animals  themselves  are  fast  diminUhing  in  number. 
Sec  Ibex. 


Wild  Goat  of  Sinai. 


to  recommend  abstemiousness,  which  the  legislators 
and  morulists  of  the  East  have  since  invariably  en- 
forced with  success,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  <li.*coun- 
tenaiice  a  practice  which  was  connected  with  idola- 
trous festivals,  and  the  lites  they  involved.  It  is  from 
goatskins  that  the  leathern  IhiUIcs  to  contain  w  iue  and 
other  liquids  arc  made  in  the  Levant.  For  this  pur- 
pose, after  the  head  and  feet  are  cut  away,  the  case  or 
hide  is  drawn  off  the  carcass  over  the  neck,  without 
opening  the  belly;  and  the  extremities  being  secured, 
it  is  dried  with  the  hair  in  or  outside,  according  to  the 
use  it  is  intended  for.  The  old  worn-out  skins  are  lia- 
ble to  burst:  hence  the  obvious  propriety  of  putting 
new  wine  into  new  bottles  (Matt.  Ix,  17).  Haroier 
((76*.  iv,  102)  appears  to  have  rightly  referred  the  al- 
lusion in  Amos  Hi,  12  to  the  long-eared  race  of  goat-*: 
"  As  the  shephetd  t.kcth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion 
two  lej_s  or  a  piece  of  ear,  so  shall  the  children  of  Is- 
rael I  e  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria  and  Damas- 
cus."— Kitto.  The  passage  in  Cant,  iv,  1,  which  com- 
pares the  hair  of  the  beloved  to  "a  flock  of  goats  that 
eat  of  Mount  Gilead,"  probably  alludes  to  the  fine  hair 
of  the  Angora  breed.  In  Prov.  xxx,31.  a  he-goat  b 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  "four  thing!  which  are  comely 
]  in  going  ;"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  stately  march 
I  of  the  leader  of  the  flock,  w  hich  was  alwavs  associated 
In  Deut.  xiv,  5,  ^X,«Mois  translated  "wild  goat."  '  i„  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  notion  of  digni- 
Schultens  {Oriyint*  I/el/ruictr)  conjectures  that  the  ty.  Hence  the  metaphor  in  Isa.  xiv,  9,  "  all  the  chief 
name  arose  from  its  shyness,  and  Dr.  Harris  ]x>ints  out  ones  (margin,  "^reat  goats'  )  of  the  earth.-'  So  the 
w  hat  he  takes  to  be  a  continuation  of  this  conjecture  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Sept.  understands  the  allu- 
iu  Shaw's  travels,  who,  from  the  translations  of  the  sion  r«i  rpoyoc  r/^or/iu'oc  niVoXioi-  (conip.  Theocr. 
Sept.  and  Vulgate,  makes  it  a  gout-deer  or  tragela-  /rf.  viii,  49 ;  Virgil,  Erf.  vii,  7).— Smith,  (ioats.  from 
phus,  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  classification  and  their  offeiisiveness,  mischievous  and  libidinous  dfspo* 
habitat  of  that  animal.  Akin,  therefore,  if  it  be  not  a  sition,  etc.,  are  symbols  of  the  wicked,  who  are,  at  the 
second  nann'  of  the  zcnier,  which  we  refer  to  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  finally  separated  from  the  good 
kebsh.  or  wild  sheep  [see  Chamois],  as  the  species  (\latt.  xxv,  33).    See  SHEEP. 

must  be  sought  among  ruminants  that  were  accessible  From  Lev.  xvii,  7,  it  a|  pears  that  the  rebellious  He- 
fur  food  to  the  Hebrews,  we  should  be  inclined  to  vi"w  brews,  while  in  the  desert,  fell  into  the  idolatrous  wor- 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  gazelles,  probably  the  aim  ship  of  the  hr-t/oat  (rendered  "mVh'V'  eomp.  2  Clnon. 
(  Ant.Suhf/nthir  >f(t),  unless  the  Abyssinian  ibe»  (Cttpra  xi.  15  ,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  under  w  hose 
IfWiV)  had  formerly  extended  into  Arabia,  and  it  could  influences  they  had  grown  up.  Herodotus  says  (i,  4G) 
be  shown  that  it  is  a  distinct  specu*.  fxe  Wild  that  at  Mendes.  in  Lower  Egypt,  botfa  the  mule  and 
GoAT.  female  goat  were  worshiped ;  that  the  god  Pan  ht.d 

From  very  remote  antiquity  gnats  have  formed  an  im-  the  face  and  thighs  of  a  goat ;  not  that  they  Ixdieved 
portant  part  of  pMtonl  wealth  in  the  East.  Th<-v  arc  him  to  be  of  this  figure,  but  because  it  had  been  eus- 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  enumeration  of  Abram's  tomary  to  represent  him  thus.  They  paid  divine  lion- 
possessions  (Gen.  xii.  H*>),  tmr  in  tlu>-e  of  .lob  (Job  i,  3;  ors.  also,  to  real  goals,  as  aj  |>ears  in  the  talde  of  Isis. 
xlii,  12);  but  perhaps  they  are  inrhnlcd  und  r  the  ge-  The  Sairim  ("wild  leasts")  of  Isa.  xiii,  21  were,  ac- 
neric  term  of  "flocks,"  which  Lot  (Gen.  xiii,  5),  and,  a  j  cordinir  to  the  popular  notion,  supposed  to  be  wild 
fortiori,  Abram  jsissessed;  and  u  she-coat  formed  part  men  [see  Apr.]  in  the  form  of  he-goats,  living  in  un- 
of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Abram  <>n  the  occasion  of  the  frequented,  solitary  places,  and  represented  as  dancing 
promise  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xv,  9'.  In  the  account  of  the  and  calling  to  each  other. — Calmet  See  Spectre. 
miraculous  increase  of  Jacob's  cattle  (Gen.  xxxi,  10,  A  he-iroat  was  the  symliol  of  the  Macedonian  em» 
12)  wo  find  goats  conspicuously  mentioned.  Their  |  pire  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  Daniel  (chap,  viii,  5)— a 
milk  has  always  constituted  an  important  article  of 
fo.«l  in  Palestine  (Kitto,  Pict.  f'a'fitine,  ii,  304). — Fair- 
b.tirn.  Goat*  were  extensively  reared  among  the  Is- 
raelites (Lev.  Hi,  12;  ix,  15;  Exod.  xii,  6,  etc.);  their 
milk  was  used  as  food  (Prov.  xxvii,  27);  their  flesh 
was  eaten  (Deut.  xiv,  4;  Gen.  xxvii,  9);  their  hair 
was  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxvi,  7;  xxxvi,  14)  and  for  stuffing  bolsters  (1  Sam. 
xix,  13);  their  skins  were  sometimes  used  as  cloth- 
ing (Hob.  xi,  37).  Notwithstanding  the  offensive 
which  causes  it  to  be  significantly  scp- 


Coin  of  ArcbaUus,  king  of  Maeadoo. 
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goat  that  had  a  notable  horn  between  hU  eyes.  It  la 
int. Testing  to  know  that  this  was  the  recognised  sym- 
bol of  their  nation  by  the  Macedonians  themselves. 

There  are  coins  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Mucedon  (B.C. 
413),  having  as  their  reverse  a  one-horned  goat ;  and 
there  is  a  gem  in  the  Florentine  collection,  on  which 
are  engraved  two  heads  united  at  their  occiputs,  the 
one  that  of  a  ram,  the  other  that  of  a  one-horned  gout. 
By  this  is  expressed  the  union  of  the  Persian  and 


MM 


Perno-Maredouliin  Gem. 

Macedonian  kingdoms,  and  Mr.  T.  Combe,  who  gives 
us  the  information,  thinks  that  M  it  i*  extremely  prob- 
able (bat  (be  gem  was  engraved  after  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great."  See  Mace- 
donia. 

Goats*  Hair  (Heb.  goats  simply;  see  above)  was 
used  by  Moses  in  making  the  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxv,  4),  and,  from  what  we  now  know  of 
it,  seems  to  have  l»een  particularly  suitable.  The  hair 
of  the  goats  of  Asia,  Phrygi.i,  and  Cilieia,  especially 
of  the  Angora  breed,  which  is  at  the  present  day  m  m- 
ufactured  into  stuffs,  is  very  bright  and  line,  and  hangs 
to  the  ground ;  in  beauty  it  almost  equals  silk,  and  is 
never  sheared,  but  combed  off.  The  shepherds  care- 
fully and  frequently  wash  these  goats  in  rivers,  and 
the  women  of  the  country  spin  the  hair;  it  is  then 
Worked  and  dyed.  The  natives  attribute  the  quality  I 
of  the  hair  to  the  soil  of  the  country.  (See  a  treatise  [ 
on  the  Pastoral  L'fe  awl  Manuficturrs  of  (he  Ancirnts, 
N.  V.  1X4.'),  chap,  iv.)  "The  (.'ashmen*  breed  has  long 
been  celebrated' as  the  source  front  which  are  obtained 
those  elegant  Indian  shawls  which  fetch  so  high  a 
price  in  Europe.  It  is  carried  on  men's  backs  over 
the  ridges  of  the  Himalayas,  across  frightful  preci- 
pices, along  narrow  ledges  over  slurp,  snow-covered 
l»e  iks  climbed  by  wooden  ladders,  across  rattling  cane- 
bridges  over  foaming  torrents,  until  it  arrives,  loaded 
with  extortionuto  taxes,  at  Cashmere,  where  the  shawls 
are  woven.  Thence  they  are  sent  l>y  mountain  nwids 
similarly  beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  sub- 
ject at  every  step  to  extortionate  tribute,  into  Europe, 
either  through  Turkey,  or  over  the  Caucasus  through 
Russia."    See  Tent. 

GOAT,  SCAPE.    See  Scafb-goat. 

GOAT,  WILD.    See  Wu.n  Goat. 

Go 'a til  (or,  rather,  Goaii',  nra,  a  hiring;  the 
final  n  being  local  in  nr75,  "to  Goath,"  Sept.  ii 
farXfrrwf  \ihwv ,  Vulg.  Goatha),  a  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  only  in  .ler.  xxxi,39  as  lying 
beyond  "the  hill  Gareb,"  in  the  compass  of  the  » it v 
fnim  between  the  comer-tower  (on  the  north-weft) 
and  tho  valley  of  Tophet  (on  the  south);  hence,  per- 
haps, some  eminence  on  the  western  bank  of  the  val- 
ley of  Gihon.  See  Jehi'salem.  In  accord  nice  with 
the  etymology  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targum.  which 
Ins  for  Goah  X*35r  rS^S  the  heifer's  pool.  The 
Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lerom'o,  "to  the  emi- 
nence," perhaps  reading  PtX 5  (  Fttnt,  llandwb.  p.  2C94). 
Barclay  (City  of  t, V.  at  King,  p.  UK)  essentially  agrees 
with  the  above  location,  although  he  seeks  to  identify 
the  name  with  Golgotha  (p.  "*).  which  is  forbidden  by 
the  presence  of  the  V  in  GwiA,  and  other  philological 
considerations.    Sec  Goi.uotiia. 


Gob  (Heb.  id.  and  a  pit ;  Sept.  r>>$  v.  r. 
F*S  and  Po/i,  Vulg.  Gob),  the  scene  of  two  of  Divid's 
encounters  with  the  Philistines,  in  the  former  of  which 
Sibbechai  slew  the  giant  Saph,  and  in  the  Utter  Elba- 
nan  slew  the  brother  of  Goliath  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1H,  19). 
In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xx,  4)  it  ie  called  by 
its  more  usual  name  Gkzek  (see  Schwarr,  Pakst.  p. 
131);  and  this,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  any  locality 
for  tho  second  event,  is  supported  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
vii,  12,  2).  On  the  other  hand,  some  copies  of  the 
Sept.  and  the  Syriac  have  Gath  in  the  tirst  case,  a 
name  which  in  Hebrew  much  resemble*  Gob ;  and  thU 
appears  to  lie  borne  out  by  the  account  of  a  third  and 
subsequent  tight,  which  all  agree  happened  at  Gath  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  20;  1  Chron.  xx,  6),  and  which,  from  the 
termB  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  have  occurred  at  tho 
same  place  as  the  others.  The  suggestion  of  Sob — 
which  Davidson  (tlebr.  Text.)  reports  as  in  many  MSS-, 
and  which  is  also  found  in  the  Compl.  ed.  of  the  Sept. 
-is  not  admissible,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  that 
place.  See  David. 
Gob.    See  Loci  st. 

Gobel,  Jkax  Baitistb  Joseph,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  France,  was  born  in  1727  at  Tbaun,  in  I'p- 
per  Alsace.  He  was  educated  in  the  Collegium  G*r- 
manicum  in  Rome,  became  canon  at  Pore n tray,  Switz- 
erland, and  in  1772  bishop  in  part,  of  I.ydda,  and  coad- 
jutor of  the  bishop  of  Basle.  In  17*9  he  went  as  • 
delegate  of  the  clergy  to  the  Hats  (..ntniur,  allied 
himself  with  the  Jacobins,  ln-came  constitutional  bishop 
of  Paris.  Upper  Marne  und  Upper  Rhine,  voted  on  Xc- 
vemlier  7,  1793,  for  the  aliolition  of  Christianity,  and 
laid  down  his  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  the  bands  of 
the  Convention.  Havingfallen  into  disfavor  with  Robe- 
spierre, he  was  executed  April  13, 1794.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Goblet  (*ij!t,  aggan.  prop,  a  trough  for  washing 
garments,  hence  a  larrr;  Cant.  vii.  2,  where  it  is  de- 
scri!>ed  as  being  round;  elsewhere  a  sacrificial  "ba- 
sin," Exod.  xxiv,  6,  or  pensile  drinking-"  cup,"  Isa. 
xxii,  24).  In  form  and  material  these  utensils  were 
proliably  like  those  found  in  the  Egyptian  ruins,  some 
lieing  of  gold  or  silver,  others  of  bronze,  porcelain,  and 
even  wood.    See  Bowl.;  Hams.  etc. 


A  orient  h^jrptUn  tioblets 


GoboHtis.    See  Gr.nAi.. 

Goch,  John  ok,  more  pro|icrIy  John  Pupjvr,  was 
born  in  the  little  city  of  Goch  in  the  beginning  of  the 
loth  century.  Dissatisfied  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he.  like  some  others  at  that  time,  wished  for  a  refor- 
mation, and  insisted  on  the  free  use  of  the  Scripture*. 
There  is  no  accurate  history  of  his  life  ;  all  that  i* 
known  is  that  he  established  an  order  of  canonesses  at 
Mechlin  in  1451,  attempted  to  introduce  reform  in  the 
convents  of  that  place,  and  for  twenty-four  yean  acted 

I  as  father  confessor  of  the  deaconesses  at  Tha'or.  He 
died  March  28, 147.r>.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety, 
and,  though  less  vigorous  than  his  friend  Wessel,  he 
wa-  a  better  theologian  than  Thomas  a  Kempi-.  Hi« 
princ  ipal  works  are.  De  librrtatf.  Christiana,  edited  by 
Corn.  Crapheus  (Antw.  1521),  and  I>iitl*nt*  <!*  qvatunr 
errorihvs  rirra  legrm  evimgetiram  erortis,  in  \Valch"* 
Montantntn  meliiaeri.    The  writings  of  Goch  contain 

I  many  reformatory  ideas.    He  demanded  that  the  Bi- 
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ble  should  chiefly  be  explained  by  itself,  and  laid  great 
■tre*s  on  love,  on  living  piety,  and  especially  on  evan- 
gelical freedom.  As  an  obstacle  to  the  latter,  he  re- 
garded the  episcopal  dignity,  with  its  hierarchical  ele- 
vation, above  the  priestly,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  highest  in  the  Church.  Ati  excellent  sketch  of 
Gocb,  and  of  his  relations  to  theology  and  Church  re- 
form, is  given  by  L'llmann,  Reformers  before  the  Ref- 
ormation^, 17-157;  Hereog,  fotLEmvykkp.  v,  220  sq. 

God,  from  the  same  Saxon  root  as  gvod,  thus  beau- 
tifully expressing  the  divine  benignity  as  the  leading 
attribute  of  the  most  general  term  for  the  Deity,  and 
eorresjsinding  almost  invariably  to  two  Hebrew  w  ortL), 
both  from  a  common  root  (31X,  tu\tobe  string).  Heng- 
stcnlierg,  however,  regards  the  simpler  of  these  words 
(Sit,  El)  as  a  primitive  {Auth.  of  Pent,  i,  251),  while 


usually  preceded  by  the  article  (3Xn,  Gen.  xxx'i.  18 ; 
Deut.  vii,  9),  or  followed  by  such  distinctive  epithets  as 
Almighty  (Exod.  vi,  3);  231?,  eternal  (Gen.  xxi, 
33;  Isa.  xl,  2*);  *(V3r,  Supreme  (Gen.  xiv,  18);  "Tt, 
living  (Josh.  Hi,  10);  -28,  mighty  (Isa.  ix,  6);  or  such 
qualifying  adjuncts  as  "1132,  ofgloiy  (Psa.  xxix,  3) ; 
r-SJt,  of  truth  (Psa.  xxxi,  6)  ;  rV32f,  „/  retributions 
(Jcr.'  li,  56);  3X"P-2,  of  liethei  (Gen.  xxxi,  13). 
bx-C?,  of  Israel  (Geti.  xxxiii,  20);  -Jipr*  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  26).  In  poetry  3X  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sign 
of  the  superlative ;  as  3K"nnnT  hills  of  God,  very  high 
kill*  (Psa.  xxxvi,  7);  bX'^nx,  cedars  of  God  (Ixxx, 
11).  The  phrase  C""bx"<:2  occurs  Psa.  xxix,  1; 
Ixxxix,  7 ;  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  angels; 


some  consider  the  extended  form  (flibx,  Elodh)  as  de-  \  but  others  take  D-3X  here  for  D">3^X,  and  translate 
a  different  root  (the  obsolete  P13X,  found  in   Son*  of  the  mighty  (see  KosenmtlUcr,  ad  loc).  There 


Arabic  =  to  worship).  The  corresponding  Shemitic 
terma  are:  Arabic.  Alar  Allah  (q.  v.);  Syriac,  Ho  or 


is  no  instance  of  3X  in  the  singular  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  mighty  one  or  hero;  for  even  if  we  retain  that 


Eloho;  Samar.  El  or  Chtiah  (-  poverful;  Castell,  in  ,.  .  ,  ,  , 

...  t.    *   I,  i    i  .  umi  .    tn?     •  •      ..I/.,    reading  in  Lzek.  xxxi,  11  mmiiL'li  thirtv  of  Keiini- 

N  nitons  Polyglot  Bible,  vi,  s.v.);  Phionician  r.l  (q\        .  *  ,.      .        .         ..v  •  , 

cott  s  codices  have  the  reading  S^X,  nnd  Uie  probabd- 


or  i\),  as  in  En-el  ("li»'ir.\oc,  3X:^r),  Gag-el  (Gagilus, 
3XM),  EXouu  (Sanchon.).    See  Almighty. 


ity  is  that  in  those  which  present  3X  the 


~.        i      ,i      u  i  I  ii         i      ,  '  plied),  the  rendering  "  God  of  the  nations"  may  be  ac- 

The  onlv  other  Hebrew  word  generally  employed  ,          '  .  J 

in  naming  "the  Supreme  Being  is  Jehovah,  n-H-,  which  .  C^d  "  ^ 'mf  *  ,tro,,«  o( 

some  (so  Havernick,  Historische^ritische  Einleitung  ins  !       *»™«  ™™™™™ >™* '»« ren- 
i.   -*>  ^       .  ii   ■:    io->n\  •  .  dered  to  him ;  compare  2  Cor.  iv,  4.    In  proper  nanus 

alte  Testament,  Berlin,  1839)  propose  to  point  PPrP.   •     .     .     ,      ,  '      .       ,    ,    „       *  , 
...  .       ...         :  .    '       „  .  , ,.        '",    3X  is  often  found  sometimes  in  the  first  member  of  the 

Jahreh,  meaning  "the  Existing  One,"  holding  that  .        ,  .  i  „   „, ,  . 

EhMm  U  used  merely  to  indicate  the  abundance  coo,J)°,,nd  *ord'  c'  *  rr'R»  E,,Jah5  "™\Eldad, 
and  super-richness  contained  in  the  Divine  Bern*.  1  etc  -  nmi  sometimes  •*  the  hist  member,  e.  g.  3X*2'.S, 


With  such,  therefore,  Jehovah  is  not  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  heathen  Jove,  but  of  a  strictly  peculiar  nnd  He- 
brew origin.  Both  names  are  used  by  Moses  discrim- 
inately,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  theological  idea 
he  wished  to  express  in  the  immediate  context ;  and, 
pursuing  the  Pentateuch  nearly  line  by  line,  it  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  that  Moses  never  uses  any  of  the 


Samuel ;  3X123,  Lemuel ;  3X22,  Tabeel,  etc.  See 
Ei.. 

2.  R;3X.  Elo'ah,  plur.  CVt'rX,  Elohim'.  The  sin- 
gular  form  occurs  only  in  poetry,  especially  in  Job. 
and  in  the  later  tiooks,  such  as  Daniel.  Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles.    It  is  used  as  well  of  idol  deities  as  of  the 


true  God  (Dan.  xi,  37,  38;  Habak.  i,  11  ;  Dent,  xxxi  , 
names  at  mere  random  or  arbitrarily,  but  is  through-  ,  ...    r,     ,  0.,   „ \      ... „   .  '.        ,  ' 

.  .    .  .  ,.     .      ...  - '  .    *     I  lo ;  Psa.  1,  22 ;  Habak.  in,  3,  etc.) ;  once  in  the  former 

out  consistent  in  the  application  of  the  respective  terms.  . 


Elohim  is  the  abstract  expression  for  absolute  Deity 
apart  from  the  special  notions  of  unity,  holiness,  sub- 
stance, etc.  It  is  more  a  philo«ophical  than  devotional 
term,  and  corresponds  with  our  term  Deity,  in  the  same 
way  as  state  or  government  is  nbstraetly  expressive  of 


case  with  the  addition  of  ~S3  (Dan.  xi,  39),  and  in  the 
latter  with  that  of  2j??^  (Psa.  cxiv,  7).  The  more 
common  usage  is  that  of  the  plural.  This  pervades 
all  the  l  ooks  of  the  Old  Test.,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latc»t.    Thus  it  is  used  principally  of  the  true  God, 


a  king  or  monarch.    Jekornh,  however,  seems  to  lie  and  in  this  case  frequently  with  the  article  prefixed 


the  revealed  Elohim.  the  Manifest.  Only,  Personal, 
and  Holy  Elohim:  Klohim  is  the  Creator,  Jehovah  the 
Redeemer,  etc.    See  Jehovah. 

The  translators  of  the  Eng.  A.  V.  have  invariably 
translated  this  lust  Hebrew  word  by  *'I,ord,"  which  is 
printed  in  those  passages  in  small  capitals  in  our  com- 
mon Bibles,  but  whenever  the  two  words  which  they 
thus  render  occur  together,  Adonm-Jehorah,  the  l  itter 
is  rendered  "God."  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  "  I.ord."  The  Greek  has  (either  with  or  with- 
out the  art.).    Jerome  and  the  Rabbins  enumerate  ten 


(Gen.  v,  22;  vi,  9,  11 ;  xvii,  IK),  as  well  as  with  such 
adjuncts  as  2trn  (Xeh.  i,  4),  or  w  ith  the  addition  of 
T*:xn*  (Gen.  x'xiv,  3);  ^X  (Isa.  Ixv,  lfi);  pri? 
(Psa.  iv,  2);  r*X2?n  (Amos  iii,  13),  etc.  When  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  God  is  to  be  indicated,  the  phrases 
tiod  of  Jurat  I,  Jamb,  Abraham  are  used  (F.zek.  v,  1; 
Psu.  xx,  2;  xlvii,  10,  etc.);  and  in  this  case,  as  the 
term  Klohim  is  equivalent  in  effect  to  Jehovah,  it  is 
often  used  interchangeably  with  tb.it  term;  thus  Mo- 
ses, who  i*  designated  «VPH  "137,  EUil-Jtkwrnh  (Deut. 


v » ■  *>    »  « ■      j  ■        if  v  n»niv  ai|i4   h«s  v    a  nn  »»s»tiirt  viiiiiiivin  ww  |  T       ;  .  *  | 

Heb.  words  as  meaning  God;  but  they  relate  rather  to  i  xxxiv,  5),  is  called  in  the  same  sense  C*n;x  7,  Ebtd- 


his  attributes.    See  Lonn. 

I.  L'*age  of  the  Hebrew  terms  properly  rendered 
"God." 

1.  bj<,  El.  This  term  is  used  in  the  most  general 
way  a»  a  designation  of  Deity,  whether  of  the  true 
GikI  or  of  the  false  gods,  even  the  idols,  of  the  heathen. 
In  the  latter  reference  it  occurs  Isa.  xliv,  10.  l.r>;  xlv, 
20;  xlvi,  6;  and  in  the  plur.  O^'SX.  E'im',  Exod.  xv, 
11 ;  Dan.  xi,  36;  though  in  l»th  these  last  instances 
it  may  l>e  questioned  whether  the  word  is  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  mighty  ones.  To  render  the  application 
of  the  term  in  this  reference  more  specific,  such  epi- 
thets as  "'HX,  other,  foreign  (Exod.  xxxiv,  14),  -T 
strange*,  hostile  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  10),  123,  strange  (Deut. 
xxxii,  12),  are  used.  When  used  of  the  true  God,  3X  is 


Elohim  (Dan.  ix,  11);  and  the  same  object  is  designa- 
ted indifferently  n*H^  Hl"l,  Huach-Jehorah,  and  ") 
ET/3X,  Rnitch-Elohim  (comp.  Judg.  iii,  10,  and  Exod. 
xxxi,  3,  etc.).  Not  tinfrequently  the  two  terms  are 
combined  (Lev.  xviii,  2.  4,  etc. ;  xix,  2,  etc.;  2  Sam. 
v.  10;  1  Kings  i,  3(5;  xiv,  13;  Psa.  xviii,  29,  etc.). 
Most  commonly,  however,  they  are  used  diotinctively, 
with  respect,  proluMy,  to  the  diflerence  l>etween  their 
primary  meanings  (see  Ilengstenberg,  Auth.  d.  Pent. 
i,  181  si).).  In  the  Pentateuch  thin  discriminative 
usage  has  given  ground  for  certiiin  hyjwthescs  as  to 
the  composition  of  that  work.  See  Pe.vtatki  ch.  In 
the  earlier  historical  Iwoks,  Jehovah  is  more  frequent- 
ly used  than  Elohim ;  in  .lot),  Jehovah  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  the  poetical,  Eloah  or  Elohim  in  the 
prosaic  portions;  in  the  IValms,  sometimes  tho  one, 
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sometimes  the  other  predominate*,  and  this  has  been 
thought  to  afford  some  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  age  of  the  psalm,  the  older  psalms  being  those  in 
which  Elohim  is  lined ;  in  Proverbs  we  have  chiefly 
Jehovah ;  in  Eeclesiastcs,  Daniel,  and  Jonah,  almost 
exclusively  Elohim,  and  in  the  other  prophets  chierly 
Jehovah.  Elohim  is  also  used  of  idol  deities  or  false 
gods,  Ixrause  these  are  worshipped  us  if  they  were 
God  (Exod.  xix  20;  xxxii,  31 ;  Josh,  xxiv,  20;  Jer. 
ii,  11;  Jonah  i,  f>,  etc.):  and,  like  El,  it  is  used  as  a 
superlative  (Psa.  Ixviii,  16 ;  lxv,  10,  etc.).  Kings  ami 
judges,  as  the  vicegerents  of  Deity,  or  as  possessing  a 
sort  of  representative  majesty,  are  sometimes  called 
Elohim  (Psa.  Ixxxii,  1,  6;  Exod.  xxi,  6;  xxii,  8). 
Whether  the  term  is  used  of  angels  may  be  made  mat- 
ter of  question.  This  Is  the  rendering  given  to  0*rt2!t 
by  the  Sept.,Vulg.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  etc.,  in  Gen.  iii,  5; 
Psa.  viii,  6;  Ixxxii,  1,  6;  xcvii,  7;  and  exxxviii,  1 ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  these  instances  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  translators  were  swayed  by  mere 
dogmatical  considerations  in  adopting  that  rendering ; 
they  preferred  it  because  they  avoided  thus  the  strong- 
ly anthropomorphic  representation  which  a  literal  ren- 
dering would  have  preserved.  In  all  these  passages 
the  proper  signification  of  mav  be  retained, 

and  in  some  of  them,  such  as  Gen.  iii,  o;  Psa.  Ixxxii, 
1,  G,  this  seems  im|>eratively  required.  In  Psa.  viii, 
G  also  the  rendering  "angels"  seems  excluded  by  the 
consideration  that  the  subject  of  the  writer  is  the  grace 
of  God  to  man  in  giving  him  dominion  over  the  works 
of  his  hands,  in  which  respect  there  can  Iks  no  compari- 
son between  man  and  the  angels,  of  whom  nothing  of 
thi-i  sort  is  affirmed.  In  Psa.  xcvii,  7,  the  connection 
of  the  last  clause  with  what  precedes  affords  sufficient 
reason  for  our  giving  Elohim  its  proper  rendering,  as 
in  the  A.V.  That  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  should  have  adopted  the  Kept,  rendering  in 
citing  these  two  passages  (ii,  7;  i,  G).  cannot  l>c  held 
as  estihlishing  that  rendering,  for,  as  his  argument  is 
not  affected  by  it,  he  was  under  no  call  to  depart  from 
the  rendering  given  iu  the  version  from  which  he 
epiotes.  But,  though  there  he  no  clear  evidence  that 
Elohim  is  ever  u*ed  in  the  sense  of  angels,  it  is  some- 
times used  vaguely  to  descril>e  unseen  powers  or  su- 
perhuman beings  that  are  not  properly  thought  of  as 
divine.  Thus  the  witch  of  End  or  saw  "  Elohim  as- 
cending out  of  the  earth-'  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  l'l),  meaning 
thereby  son»«  lieings  of  an  unearthly,  superhuman 
character.  So  also  in  Zeeh.  xii,  8  it  is  said,  "  The 
house  of  David  shall  be  as  Elohim,  as  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,"  where,  as  the  transition  from  Klohim  to  the 
angel  of  the  I»rd  is  a  minori  ad  mnjus,  we  must  re- 
gard the  former  as  a  vague  designation  of  supernatural 
powers.  Hen  .rstcii  berg  would  explain  Psa.  viii,  6  in 
accordance  with  this ;  but  the  legitimacy  of  this  may 
be  doubted.    See  Ei-ouiM. 

On  the  use  or  absence  of  the  articlo  with  ETlfbx. 

*  rr 

see  Quarry  ((itnesis,  p.  270  sq.),  who,  after  an  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  subject,  sums  up  the  results 
us  the  following:  "The  dispelling  of  the  supposition 
that  any  essential  difference  exited,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  books,  between  Elohim  with  and  without  the 
article — any  difference  at  all,  but  such  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  each  occasion  with  respect  to  sense  or  grammar 
would  have  made  in  the  case  of  any  common  appella- 
tive; the  illustrat  ion  of  the  use  of  the  article  with  par- 
ticles and  prepositions,  elucidating  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  explaining  many  seeming  causes  of 
perplexity  ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  important 
characteristic  difference  as  regards  the  usage  in  the 
case  of  Elohim  with  or  without  the  article,  l>ctween 
the  earlier  and  later  books  of  the  sacred  canon."  See 
AitTiri.K  (in  Grammar). 

I E  The  attributes  ascribed  to  God  by  Moses  are  sys- 
tematically enumerated  in  Exod.  xxxiv,  6,  7,  though 
we  find  in  isolated  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  and 


elsewhere  additional  properties  specified,  which  bear 
mow  directly  upon  the  dogmas  and  principles  of  re- 
ligion, such  as,  e.  g.  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  »tn 
^Gen.  i,  81),  although  since  the  fall  man  is  prone  to 
sin  (Gen.  vi,  5;  viii,  21,  etc.).    But,  as  it  was  the 
avowed  design  of  Moses  to  teach  the  Jews  the  unity 
of  God  in  op|K>sitinn  to  the  polytheism  of  the  other  na- 
tions with  whom  they  were  to  come  In  contact,  be 
dwelt  particularly  and  most  prominently  on  that  point, 
which  he  b.inlly  ever  omitted  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  •  ringing  forward  the  attributes  of  God  (Deut. 
vi,  -1;  x,  17;  iv,  39;  ix,  1G,  etc.;  Numb.  xvi.  22; 
xxxiii,  19,  etc. ;  Exod.  xv,  11 ;  xxxiv,  6,  7,  etc.). 
;     In  the  prophets  and  other  sacred  writers  of  the  Old 
:  Testament  these  attributes  are  still  more  fully  devel- 
oped and  explained  by  the  declarations  that  God  is 
the  first  and  the  last  (Isa-  xliv,  G);  that  he  change* 
not  (Hab.  iii,  6);  that  the  earth  and  heaven  shall  per- 
.  ish,  but  he  shall  endure  (Psa.  cii,  2G) — a  distinct  allu- 
I  sion  to  the  last  doomsday — and  that  lie  is  omnipresent 
j  (Prov.  xv,  a;  Job  xxxiv,  22,  etc.). 

In  the  New  Testament  also  we  find  the  attributes 
of  God  systematically  classified  (|{ev.  v.  12,  and  vii, 
12).  while  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Christianity  embrace, 
if  not  a  further,  still  a  more  developed  idea,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  teachers  of 
the  Church  (compare  Semisch's  Justin  Martyr,  ii,  151 
sq.,  translated  by  J.  E.  Hyland.  1843). 

The  expression  44  to  see  God"  (Job  xix,  26;  xlii.  5; 
Isa.  xxxviii,  11)  sometimes  signifies  merely  to  expe- 
rience his  help ;  but  in  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures 
it  more  usually  denotes  the  approach  of  death  (Gen. 
xxxii,  80;  Ju'dg.  vi,  23;  xiii,  22;  Isa.  vi,  5).  See 
Death. 

The  term  Crftx— ,3,  "son  of  God,"  applies  to  kings 
(Psa.  ii.  7:  Ixxxii,  6,  27).  The  usual  notion  of  the 
ancients  that  the  royal  dignity  was  derived  from  God 
may  here  lie  traced  to  its  source :  hence  the  Homeric 
(wytvijc  /iaffiXnV-  This  notion,  entertained  by  the 
Oriental  nations  with  regard  to  kings,  made  the  bitter 
style  themselves  gods  (Psa.  Ixxxii.  G).  C"rt5X  "22, 
"sons  of  God,"  in  the  plural,  implies  inferior  gods, 
angels  (Gen.  vi,  2;  Job  i,  G);  as  also  faithful  adhe- 
rents, worshippers  of  God  (D'ut.  xiv.  1;  Psa.  lxxiii, 
15;  Prov.  xiv,  2fi).  C-fi'JJt  -"it,  "man  of  God,"  is 
sometimes  applied  to  an  angel  (Judg.  xiii.  G,  8),  as 
also  to  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  ii,  27 ;  Ix,  «;  1  Kings  xiii,  1). 

When,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  scholastic  theology  be- 
gan to  speculate  on  the  divine  attributes  as  the  basis 
of  systematic  and  dogmatic  Christianity,  the  Jews,  it 
appears,  did  not  wish  to  remain  behind  on  that  bead, 
and,  collecting  a  few  passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  more  especially  from  Isa.  xi,  2,  and  1  Chron.  xxix, 
11,  where  the  divine  attributes  are  more  amply  devel- 
oped and  enumerated,  they  strung  them  together  in  a 
s*ort  of  cabbalistic  tree,  but  in  reality  representing  a 
human  figure.    See  Cawiat.a. 

III.  The  Scriptures  contain  frequent  notices  of fulst 
finds  as  objects  of  idolatrous  worship:  1.  fty  the  Htbrtvs. 
These  were  of  two  kinds:  a.  Adoration  of  other  beings 
than  Jehovah,  held  as  divine  (Ehrlen,  Df  diis  ft  denb. 
firiitil.  in  8.  S.  nvmomtis,  Argent.  1750;  I^usden.  fk 
idol's  I*.  T.  in  his  Phi/»lag.  Jleftr,  mixt.  p.  291  sq. :  Kal- 
kar,  L'd.dgt  orer  den  ulolatr.  Ctdtus  som  omtales  i  biMn, 
Odense,  1«.'58  sq.).  Such  false  deities  (which  are  gen- 
erally identified  with  their  images.  Deut.  iv,  28  sq. ; 
Psa.  cxv,  I  sq. ;  exxxv,  15  sq. :  2  Mace,  ii,  2;  com  p. 
also  "22",  idols,  in  passages  like  1  Sam.  xxxi,  9; 
!  IJos.  iv,  17)  are  call  id  C'V'SX,  nothings  (perhaps  a 
play  upon  C*Pi-X),  in  the  Jewish  Church  phraseology 
(Lev.  xix,  4  ;  xxvi,  1 ;  comp.  Hab.  ii,  18),  or  C'bin, 
brenths,  i.  e.  vanities  (Jer.  ii,  5;  viii,  19;  xiv.  22), 
X"^  ^'Srt,  utter  vanities  Mon.  ii,  9;  comp.  rti  fidrmo. 
Acts  xiv,  15),  CSijer,  abominations  (1  Kings  xi,  5; 
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2  Kings  xxiii,  18);  derisively  D^Pl'sJ,  logt  (Ezek.  vi, 
4 ;  xiv,  3) ;  their  sacred  rites  fricotity  (1  Sum.  xv, 
23;  Isa.  lxvi,  3\  and  their  whole  worship  harlotry 
(Ezek.  xxiii ;  compare  HJT,  and  derivatives,  in  Winer, 
Simonis  Atr.  p.  286  »q.)»  *n  contrast  with  which  Jeho- 
vah in  called  the  true  God  (CTI  CTftX,  Jcr.  x.  10 
sq. ;  Dan.  vi,  20,  26  [compare  B"rti,  Psa.  cxvi,  28]  ; 
Act*  xiv,  15;  2  ('or.  vi,  10),  the  God  of  Heaven  (Judith 
v,  7;  compare  Jcr.  x.  11,  etc.).  Indeed  idolatry  was 
reprobated  an  a  capital  offence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  under 
penult}'  »f  extirpation  and  destruction  in  the  case  of 
the  whole  people  (Lev.  xix,  4;  Deut.  vi,  15;  viii,  19: 
xi,  16  sq. ;  xxviii,  15  sq. ;  xxx,  17  sq. ;  xxxi,  16  sq.  ; 
comp.  Josh,  xxiii,  16;  1  Kings  ix,  6  sq.),  and  stoning 
for  individuals  (Exod.  xxii.  20:  Deut.  xvii,  2  sq.  ; 
comp.  vi,  14  sq. ;  vii,  16;  viii,  19;  xiii,  2  f  q. ;  Exod. 
xx,  3,  23) ;  and  the  Israelite*  were  admonished  in  their 
campaigns  utterly  to  demolish  idolatrous  images  (  Exod. 
xxiii,  24 ;  xxxiv,  13 :  Deut.  vii.  5,  25 ;  xii,  2  sq. ;  comp. 
1  Chron.  xiv,  12 ;  1  Mace,  x,  84),  and  not  to  tolerate 
any  heathen  whatever  in  their  land  (  Exod.  xxiii,  33; 
Deut.  xx,  17),  and,  furthermore,  to  shun  all  connection 
(even  civil  and  political)  with  idolatrous  nation*  (Exod. 
xxiii.  32  ;  xxxiv,  15  sq. ;  Deut.  vii,  1  sq.).  Even  in- 
stigation to  idolatry  was  liable  to  punishment  by  death 
(Deut.  xiii,  6  sq.).  In  spite,  however,  of  these  severe 
statutes,  we  find  the  Israelites,  not  only  during  the 
passage  through  the  wilderness  and  the  unsettled  pe- 
riod of  their  polity  (Numb,  xxv,  2;  Deut.  xiii,  13; 
Josh,  xxiv,  23;  comp.  Amos  v.  25  sq.).  hut  also  under 
the  monarchy,  sadly  departing  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  addicting  themselves  to  the  adoration 
of  Phoeiiico-Philistine-Syrian  and  Arabico-Sab«?an  (in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  also  to  Gra-co- Syrian)  dei- 
ties (see  Gramberg,  R.  Hglc-;HiIem,  i,  436),  such  as  Ba- 
al,  Ashtaroth,  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Thaniniuz,  etc.,  and 
connecting  therewith  soothsaying  and  sorcery  (Deut. 
xviii,  10  sq. ;  comp.  Dale,  Iff  dirinati'mib.  idolol.  V.  T. 
in  his  work  Dc  nriyine  et  prtcr.  idolol.  p.  363  sq.).  See 
each  of  these  names  in  its  place. 

The  service  rendered  to  foreign  deities  was  very 
multiform  (Mi-hna,  Sanhtdrim,  vii,  G),  hut  consisted 
principally  of  vows  (Hos.  ix,  10),  incense  (1  Kings  xi 
8;  2  Kings  xxii,  17;  xxiii,  5;  Jcr.  i,  16;  vii.  9;  xi, 
12;  xiii,  15;  xxxii,  2!'),  bloodless  (Jcr.  vii,  18)  and 
bloody  offerings  (2  Kings  v,  17),  including  even  hu- 
man beings.    See  Mni.ocii.    The  incense  and  offer- 
ings were  presented  on  high  places  and  hills  (Isa.  lvii, 
7  ;  Jer.  ii,  20;  iii,  6;  xiii,  27:  IIo«.  iv,  13;  1  Kings  xi, 
7  ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  6  ;  comp.  I'hilostr.  Apoll.  ii,  4  ;  Span- 
heim,  ad  Callim.  Del.  70;  see  Hmti  Pi.aik>,  on  roofs 
(Jer.  xix.  13;  xxxii,  29;  Isa.  Ixv,  3),  under  shady 
trees  (1  Kings  xiv,  23;  2  Kings  xvi,  4  ;  xvii,  10;  Hos. 
iv,  13;  Isa,  i,  29;  Jcr.  ii.  20;  iii,  13;  xvii,  2;  2  Chron. 
xxviii,  4;  Kzek.  vi,  13;  xx,  28;  see  Movers,  Phdtiic. 
p.  677  sq.),  also  in  valleys  (Jer.  ii.  23 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii, 
3)  and  garden*  (Isa.  i,  'J9;  lxv,  3).    See  Guove.  The 
votaries  of  many  of  these  deities  made  an  offering  of 
their  own  chastity  to  them,  and  illicit  commingling  of  j 
the  sexes  was  n  chief  element  of  such  eulttis.    See  ■ 
Baal;  Astartk.    Sitting  upon  graves  formed  also  a  I 
part  of  idolatry,  either  as  a  propitiution  to  the  manes  j 
or  in  necromancy  (Isa.  lxv,  4).    Lustration  even  was 
not  wanting  (Isa.  lxvi,  17).    The  priestly  castes  of 
these  idolatrous  systems  were  numerous  (1  Kings  xviii, 
£2;  2  Kings  x,  21)  and  in  good  station  (llos.  x,  5).  \ 
One  kind  of  them  was  called  Kemarim  (U^m}'Z2,  Zeph.  < 
i,  4;  2  Kings  xxiii,  S;  a  Syriac  word,  Gesen.  Thts.  p. ! 
693  ;  Mi«hna,  M*t/ii.  iv,  9)."  See  Idolatry. 

b.  The  worship  of  Jehovah,  under  the  form  of  any 
image  whatever,  was  Btrictly  forbidden  (Exod.  xx,  4; 
Deut.  iv,  16;  v,  8 ;  xxvii,  15;  comp.  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  5). 
Such  symbols  as  the  Golden  Calf  (q.  v.)  were  borrow- 
ed from  Egypt  (Josh,  xxiv,  14 ;  E/.ek.  xx,  7  sq.).  See 
Ewald,  Jsr.  Gctch.  ii,  109  sq. ;  Gcrritsen,  Cur  Ilcbrai 


ante  exil.  Bahyl.  t*  ad  idohrum  tt  plurium  dear,  cultum 
void* primus  otttnderiut,  in  the  Annul.  Acad.  Ithtno-Tru- 
yct.  1822-3,  p.  120  sq.:  Michaeli*.  M>  s.  It.cht,  v,  98 
sq. ;  Otho,  I.ex.  Jiald,.  p.  286  sq.    See  I  mack. 

2.  Idolatry  of  non-Imratlituh  .Yu/»W.— See  each  in 
its  place.  This  was  frequently  jiort rayed  by  the  proph- 
ets in  all  its  grossness  (1  KingN  xviii,  27  ;  coir. p.  Dev- 
ling's  Obitrvv.  i,  136  sq.),  especially  by  exhibitions  of 
the  (mechanical)  construction  of  these  gods  (images, 
Isa.  ii,  8,  20;  xliv,  10  sq. ;  Jer.  x,  3  sq. ;  Hos.  xiii,  2; 
Psa.  cxv,  4  ;  Haruch  vi,  3  sq. ;  Wisd.  xiii,  11  sq. ;  xv, 
7  sq.  ;  compare  Philo,  ii,  472;  Ilorace,  Sat.  i,  81  sq. ; 
Arnob.  iii,  12  ;  vi,  13  sq. ;  Augustine,  Civ.  Hi,  vi,  10), 
and  their  powcrlcssncss  (Isa.  xli,  29;  xiii,  17;  xlvi,  1, 
2;  Jcr.  ii,  28;  compare  Deut.  iv,  28;  xxviii,  36;  Psa. 
cxv,  5  sq. ;  Halt,  ii,  18).  The  images  of  the  gods 
^ri3S"C)  were  sometimes  catt  (metallic,  Judg.  xvii, 
4;  Isa.  ii,  20;  xl,  19;  Hos.  xiii,  2),  T»C3,  fir©?  ; 
sometimes  carved  (of  wood,  Isa.  xliv,  18;  Jer.  x,  3; 
comp.  Pliny,  xii,  2;  xiii,  17  ;  Pausan.  ii,  19,  3),  icp, 
b^OO  [see  Diana],  or  even  moulded  of  clay  (Wisd. 
xv,  8;  Pliny  distinguishes  "Hpiea  et  firtilia  simula- 
cra," xxxiv,  16).  They  were  fastened  with  chains,  so 
as  not  to  fall  down  or  be  carried  away  (Isa.  xli.  7 ; 
Jer.  x,  4  ;  comp.  Pausan.  iii,  15,  5  ;  viii,  41.  4  ;  Arnob. 
vi,  13),  and  were  usually  overlaid  with  gi  ld  or  silver, 
and  were,  liesides,  richly  decked  with  appanl  (  Isa,  ii, 
20;  xxx,  22;  xxxi.  7 ;  "xl,  19;  Jer.  x,  4  ;  Hos.  viii,  4; 
Baruch  xii.  16;  compare  Dougtaei  AnaUct.  ii,  179  sq. ; 
Bahr,  Symbtd.  i,  277  sq.).  They  were  also  painted 
with  red  (vermilion)  color  (Wi*d.  xiii,  14;  compare 
Pliny,  xxxiii,  7.  3*'.;  xxxv,  12.  45;  Virgil,  Eclng.  vi,' 
22 ;  x,  26  sq. :  Plutarch,  Quint.  Ji  m.  9?» ;  Arnob.  vi, 
10;  Bahr,  Symbol,  i,  334).  They  were  taken  by  ar- 
mies with  them  into  battle  (2  Sam.  v,  21 ;  comp.  Cur- 
tius,  viii,  14,  11 ;  Polyam.  vii,  4).  Victors  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  them  about  in  triumph,  in  order  to 
despoil  the  subject  nations  of  their  divinities  (lt«a.  x, 
10;  xxxvi,  19;  xxxvii,  12),  or  to  bind  them  to  greater 
fidelity  (Isa.  xlvi,  1  sq. ;  Jer.  xl  viii,  7;  xlix.  3;  Hos. 
x,  5;  Dan.  xi,  8;  compare  Pausan.  viii,  46,  1 ;  see  Bo- 
chart,  y/iVrtK.  i.  872;  Withof,  Cpiutc.  p.  143  sq.).  The 
weapon*  of  slain  enemies  were  hung  as  trophies  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10;  Pausan.  i,  13, 
3;  Xenoph.  A  nab.  v,  3,  4;  Euseb.  Chron.  Ami.  i,  67). 
Soothsaying  and  sorcery  ever  stand  in  connection  with 
this  cultus  (Isa.  xix,  3).  See  also  Mark  in  thk 
Flesh. 

IV.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God  — I.  Source.— 
The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  derived  fioin  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  statement  Gon  is  Gun  suffices  for  the 
wants  of  theology  in  itself,  and  is  given  as  a  com- 
plete propositio  n  in  the  Scriptures  (Exod.  iii,  14;  Isa. 
xliii,  12).  But  the  Scriptures  afford  many  indica- 
tions, not  merely  as  to  the  character  of  God,  but  also 
as  to  his  nature.  The  substance  of  these  teachings 
may  lie  summed  up  in  the  statements.  God  is  a  Spirit, 
God  is  I,ove,  (iod  is  I  ord.  These  statements  include 
the  idea  of  an  immaterial,  intelligent,  nn«l  free  personal 
Being,  of  perfect  goodness,  wiMlom,  and  power,  who 
made  the  universe  and  continues  to  support  it.  as  well 
as  to  govern  and  direct  it,  by  his  providence.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  gives  the  following  general  staten  ent 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Great  l-'irst  Cause  :  "The  eter- 
nal, independent,  and  self-exigent  Being ;  the  Being 
whose  purposes  and  actions  spring  from  himself,  with- 
out foreign  motive  or  influence ;  he  who  is  absolute  in 
dominion ;  the  most  pun1,  the  most  simple,  the  n  o- 1 
spiritual  of  all  essences;  infinitely  benevolent,  benefi- 
cent, tni!*,  and  holy ;  the  cause  of  all  being,  the  up- 
holder of  all  thin  j-s;  infinitely  happy,  because  infinite- 
ly perfect;  and  eternally  self-sufficient,  needing  noth- 
ing that  he  has  made ;  illimitable  in  his  immensity,  in- 
conceivable in  his  inodo  of  existence,  ami  indescribable 
in  his  e.-sence;  known  fully  only  to  himself,  because 
an  infinite  mind  can  only  bo  fully  comprehended  by 
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itself.  In  a  word,  a  Being  who,  from  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, can  not  err  or  be  deceived,  and,  from  his  infinite 
Itoodness,  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  eternally  just,  and 
right,  and  kind."  The  Christian  doctrine  of  God,  in  its 
development,  involves  the  idea  of  the  Trinity :  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  Cod  the  Holy  Ghost.  See 
Tkinitv. 

2.  Comotatim  of  the  term  God. — The  word  Qtoc, 
God,  taken  to  signify  "an  olject  of  religious  venera- 
tion," was  formerly  applied  to  the  pretended  deities 
of  the  heatheu,  and  accordingly  e*ot  and  Deus  were 
employed  by  the  promnlg.it or*  of  the  Gospel  when 
calling  on  the  heathen  to  transfer  their  ttorthip  from 
their  idols  to  Jehovah.  But  the  word  "God"  has 
come  to  signify  in  Christian  use  the  Maker  and  Ruler 
of  the  world,  and  is  absolutely  and  exclusively  applied 
to  him.  There  is  "one  God"  in  the  Christian  sense, 
and  there  can  be  but  one.  "  It  is  not  meant  merely  that 
we  lielieve  this  as  a  fact,  but  that  it  is  moreover  im- 
plied in  the  very  meaning  w.  attach  to  the  teord.  And 
this  i»  a  distinction  whiiu  should  always  bo  carefully 
attended  to.  The  word  '  Mohammedan'  means  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  believer  in  Mohammed,  though  the 
Christijn  regards  Mohammed  as  having  been  in  fact  an 
impostor,  and  the  Mohammedans  regard  him  as  a  true 
prophet ;  but  neither  of  these  is  implied  (or  connoted) 
by  the  word  '  Mohammedan'  when  used  by  a  Christian. 
On  the  contrary,  the  word  'God1  does  imply  what  has 
been  above  stated,  as  is  evident  from  this :  that  any 
one  who  should  deny  that  there  utid  any  such  being 
as  a  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,  woidd  be  con- 
sidered by  Christians  not  only  as  in  error,  but  as  an 
Atheist — as  holding  that  there  is  no  God  (while  whoev- 
er should  affirm  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God 
would  be  held  to  lie  an  idolater)  ;  and  this  not  the  less 
though  he  should  admit  the  existence  of  some  being 
superior  to  man,  such  as  the  fairies,  demons,  nixes,  etc., 
which  are  still  feared  hy  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  parts 
of  Christendom  ;  the  genii  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  ancient  heathens,  which 
were  all  of  this  description.  None  of  them  was  ac- 
counted the  'Creator,'  und  the  births  of  most  of  them 
are  recorded  in  their  mythology ;  and  altogether  the 
notions  entertained  of  them  seem  to  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  vulgar  superstitions  still  pre- 
vailing in  most  parts  of  Europe  relative  to  the  fairies, 
etc.,  these  being  doubtless  no  other  than  the  ancient 
heathen  deities  of  those  part*,  the  belief  in  their  exist- 
ence and  dread  of  their  power  having  survived  th»  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  though  the  title  of  'gods' 
has  been  dropped,  as  well  as  the  word*  '  sacrilice'  and 
'  worship'  in  reference  to  the  offerings,  invocations, 
and  other  tokens  of  reverence  with  which  they  are  still 
in  several  places  honored.  It  appears,  then-fore,  that 
as  the  ancient  heathens  denounced  the  early  Christiana 
as  Atheists  for  contemning  the  heathen  deities,  so  they 
may  be  considered  as  being,  in  the  Christian  sense  of 
the  word,  themselves  Atheists  (as  indeed  they  are  call- 
ed in  Ephes.  ii,  12),  and  that  consequently  the  word 
*  God,'  In  the  Christian  st  n«e  and  in  the  heathen, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  two  meanings.  Wide, 
therefore,  of  the  truth  is  the  notion  conveyed  in  Pope's 
4  Universal  Prayer,"  the  Pantheism,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  and  the  Brahmins  of 
the  present  day,  who  applied  the  word  God  to  a  sup- 
posed soul  of  the  universe : 

14 1  Mens  agltat  niolcm,  ct  toto  sc  corpore  mUcot,' 

a  spirit  pervading  all  things  (but  not  an  agent  or  a  per. 
»on\  and  of  which  the  souls  of  man  and  brutes  are  por- 
tions. In  the  Hook  of  Revelation,  'Jehovah,  the  s«df- 
existent  and  all-perfect  Being,  with  the  wo:  Id  which 
he  created  and  which  he  is  ever  ruling,  alone  meets 
our  view.  Though  intimately  present  with  all  his 
works,  he  is  yet  entirely  distinct  from  them.  In  him 
wo  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  He  is  infinite- 
ly nigh  to  us,  and  he  is  intimately  present  with  us, 


while  we  remain  infinitely  distant  from  bis  all-perfect 
and  incommunicable  essence'  "  (Eden). 

8.  dm  God  be  known  f — The  Scriptures  declare  that 
God  is  invisible  (Exod.  xxxiii,  20;  John  i,  18;  1  John 

iv,  12 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  16,  etc.)  and  unsearchable  (Jqb  xi.  7  -. 
xxxvii,  23).  But  the  very  existence  of  the  idea  of  God, 
and  even  the  use  of  the  name  God,  with  its  connotation 
as  given  above,  imply,  not  indeed  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  comprehend  God,  but  that  it  is  not  impo^iblu  to 
know  God.  And  so  the  Scriptures  make  it  man's  doty 
to  liccome  "acquainted  with  God"  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9 ; 
Jer.  ix,  24 ;  2  Pet.  i,  2 ;  John  xvii,  3,  etc.).  Even  Athe- 
ists arc  bound  to  explain  the  res  in  inUlUctu  manifest- 
ed in  the  thought  and  language  of  men.  To  deny  ab- 
solutely that  God  can  be  known  is  to  deny  that  he 
ex'tsts;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proof,  or  even  the 
admission  that  God  exist?,  implies  that  it  can  not  be 
absolutely  unknown  what  or  how  he  is:  the  knowledge 
of  his  existence  implies  as  a  necessary  condition  some 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  his  existence,  i.e.  his  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  etc.  The  passages  cited  above,  de- 
claring that  God  is  invisible,  etc..  are  not  to  be  tor- 
tured to  favor  the  idea  that  the  human  mind  is  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  knowing  God.  On  the  contrary, 
their  pur[>o»e  is  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  revelation 
as  the  source  of  knowledge  of  God.  The  Scriptures 
teach  that  God  is  made  known  in  Christ  (1)  by  his 
works  (Kom.i,  20;  Psa.  xix,l,2);  (2)  through  his  Son, 
which  is,  in  part,  his  essence.  True,  God  revealed 
his  "glory"  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiii,  18  23),  but  the 
manifestation  was  given  through  a  medium,  or,  rather, 
reflection,  making  "the  goodness"  of  God  to  "pa** 
before"  Moses.  Not  sight,  but  faith,  is  the  condition 
and  means  of  our  knowledge  of  God  in  this  life  (2  Cor. 

v,  7).  God,  then,  can  lie  known,  hut  ouly  go  far  as  he 
giee$  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  so  far  as  the  capacity 
of  man  can  reach.  Johannes  Damascenus  said  truly, 
"  It  is  not  possible  to  know  God  altogether;  neither  is 
it  altogether  impossible  to  know  God."  To  ft  him 
with  the  bodily  eyes  would  l>e  fatal  to  a  sinful  creat- 
ure (see  citations  above).  But  there  is  a  dead  '•  knowl- 
edge of  Cod"  (Kom.  i,  21 ;  James  ii,  19);  and,  in  con- 
trast with  it,  there  is  a  living  knowledge  of  God.  which 
includes  a  spiritual  teeing  the  invisible,  the  privilege 
of  nil  who  are  in  vital  union  w  ith  God  through  faith  in 
his  Son  (Heb.  xi,  27). 

Science  trusts  to  the  functions  and  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind  as  its  instruments  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Rut  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  recognise  the  ground  and 
object  of  phenomena  in  their  connection  nnd  unity,  is  a 
process  which  leads  invariably  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
original  and  perfect  Being ;  for  every  science  which 
recognises  truth  nnd  goodness  in  the  world,  in  nature 
and  in  reason,  recognises  therewith  a  power  of  wisdom 
and  goodness.  But  as  we  cannot  recognise  such  a 
power  abstractly,  in  recognising  it  at  nil  we  recognise 
the  eternal  God  (Siiabedissen,  Afelaphytik,  1K36,  p.  1 43). 
Yet  as  man,  by  science,  can  know  the  works  of  God 
only  very  imperfectly  and  incompletely,  criticism  and 
skepticism  are  always  the  companions  of  science ;  and 
she  can  be,  at  best,  only  the  pioneer  of  true  religious 
knowledge,  or  it*,  servant.  For  the  true  religious 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  founded  upon  science,  but 
upon  life— the  life  of  communion  with  God.  In  the 
religious  life  the  consciousness  of  God  is  before  and 
apart  from  all  reflection,  all  speculation ;  the  soul,  in 
its  rapid  dialectics,  under  the  pressure  of  religious 
needs,  has  no  need  of  syllogism  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God.  So  Tcrtullian  declares  (in  his  Tevimoninm 
I  nima)  that  even  the  common  heathen  mind,  apart 
from  philosophy,  reached  a  truer  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  divine  things  than  the  heathen  mythology  and 
philosophy  could  teach.  Even  the  Platonic  philosophy 
taught  that  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  goodness  leads  to  a  renunciation  of  the  out- 
ward and  visible  in  behalf  of  an  apprehension  of  the 
spiritual  and  real.    Spiritual  Christianity  transforms 
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this  teaching  into  a  higher  one,  viz.  that  the  longing 
of  the  soul  for  God,  the  search  for  God  in  Christ,  is  al- 
ways rewarded,  and  that  the  "  pure  in  heart"  see  God 
with  the  spiritual  eyes  of  faith.  Luther's  doctrine  that 
God  may  be  taught,  named,  and  apprehended  in  Christ, 
and  iu  Christ  alone,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  early 
theology  of  the  Church  (e.  g.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
Stronutia,  ii).  Not  that  a  mere  intellectual  faith  in 
Christ  brings  this  knowledge  of  God.  With  the  con- 
version of  the  soul  begins  its  new,  spiritual  capacity  to 
receive  and  apprehend  God  ;  and  as  the  soul  is  emptied 
of  self  and  purged  from  sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
grows  in  knowledge  of  God,  in  light  and  love,  until  the 
"  life  of  God''  becomes  the  '*  life  of  the  soul.''  Dr. 
Kevin  (R*1>ly  to  Lforner,  186*9)  has  the  following  strik- 
ing passage  as  to  the  s|kecitically  Christian  conception 
of  God :  "  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  absolute  being 
of  God,  as  related  immediately  and  directly  to  our  cre- 
ated being,  must  be  considered  the  necessary  ground 
of  our  knowing  him  and  coming  into  union  with  him  in 
the  wa)'  of  religion.  The  whole  possibility  of  religion 
for  us  starts  in  the  God-consciousness,  or  direct  sense 
of  Deity,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  original  na- 
ture as  the  sense  we  have  of  the  world  around  us  or  of 
our  own  existence.  It  is  not  put  into  us  by  any  out- 
ward evidence  or  argument.  It  authenticates  and  ne- 
cessitates itself  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  our  life  ;  and 
in  doing  this  it  certifies,  to  the  same  extent,  the  truth 
of  the  object  on  which  it  is  exercised.  Or,  rather,  wc 
must  say,  the  truth  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, which  is  the  Divine  Heing,  or  the  existence  of 
the  Absolute,  certifies  it*elf,  mnkes  itself  sure  in  and 
through  the  consciousness  into  which  it  enters.  In 
this  sense,  the  idea  of  God  comes  before  Christianity, 
as  it  comes  before  religion  in  every  other  form.  But 
who  will  say  that  this  general  idea  of  God  can  be  for 
us,  therefore,  the  actual  root  of  Christianity,  so  that 
any  among  us,  starting  with  that  alone,  could  ever  by 
means  of  it  come  to  a  full  construction  of  what  God  is 
for  true  Christian  faith  ?  It  lies  at  the  ground  of  pan- 
theism, dualism,  polytheism,  deism,  and  all  false  re- 
ligions, no  less  than  at  the  ground  of  Christianity. 
For  the  distinctive  knowledge  of  Christianity,  then, 
wc  need  some  other  specific  principle  or  root,  which, 
however  it  may  be  comprehended  in  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  all  religion,  must  lie  regarded  at  the  same 
time  nevertheless  as  the  ground  and  beginning,  exclu- 
sively and  entirely,  of  religion  under  thi*  its  highest 
and  only  absolutely  complete  form.  Where,  now,  is 
that  principle  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  the  whole 
world  of  Christianity,  the  new  creation  of  the  Gospel 
(life,  power,  doctrine,  and  nil),  take  its  rise  and  start  ? 
Where  do  we  come  to  the  source  of  its  perennial  reve- 
lation, the  ground  of  its  indestructible  life?  Where, 
save  in  the  presence  of  the  Word  Incarnate,  the  glori- 
ous Person  of  him  who  is  the  Root  and  the  Offspring 
of  David,  the  bright  and  morning  Star — the  faithful 
and  true  Witness,  the  Beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God!" 

But  Religion  has  had  her  errors  and  excesses  as  well 
as  Science.  As  the  latter  seeks  in  its  pride,  by  purely 
intellectual  effort,  to  apprehend  the  absolute,  so  the 
former  has  at  certain  periods  allowed  mysticism  to  take 
the  place  of  the  simple  revealed  truth  as  to  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Oriental  theos- 
ophy,  has  called  the  "  redeemed  soul  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  God"  (see  Mysticism).  The  orthodox  Chris- 
tian doctrine  keeps  the  golden  mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes. It  asserts,  and  lias  asserted  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  a  real  and  objective  knowledge  of  God  comes 
only  from  God's  revelation,  and  that  only  *«r«  to 
Iptrrov,  pro  cirili  (Arist.  De  MuntL),  according  to  the 
best  capacity  of  man.  It  teaches  not  only  that  God  is 
"incomprehensible,"  but  also  that  every  step  taken  in 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  by  the  soul  makes  his  '*  in- 
comprehensibility" more  obvious.  It  does  not  pretend 
that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  one  God  in  three 


is  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  the  human  intellect  to 
comprehend  as  well  as  to  apprehend ;  but  all  Church 
history  shows  that  a  genuine  and  even  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  God  has  been  better  maintained  uith  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  than  without  it.  When  the  Arians 
attacked  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
ground  that  it  transcended  human  reason,  the  orthodox 
replied  that  it  was  easier  to  know  God  by  receiving 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  than  by  rejecting  it.  Nuked 
monotheism,  whether  in  Judaism,  Islamism,  or  else- 
where, has  always  ended  in  bald  pantheism  (q.  v.), 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  though  stigmatized  by  infidel  and  rationalistic 
opponents  as  Tritheism,  has.  from  the  beginning,  pre- 
served in  the  Church  the  idea  of  God  as  tho  eternal, 
spiritual,  and  personal  Being,  and  has  kept  up.  also,  a 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Great  Supreme.  See 
Bitter,  Leber  die  £rtennt,,iu  Gottes  in  tUr  HVft,  183fi; 
Nitzscb,  Syst.  d.  Christlichen  Lthre,  §  7,  60  80 ;  Nitzscb, 
in  Herzog's  ReaUEncyUop.  s.  v.  GorL 

V.  Subskmce  and  Mode  of  Ike  Scripture  Teaching.— 
"  In  the  Scriptures  no  attempt  is  made  to  pror*  the 
(listener  of  a  Gotl.  The  error  of  men  consisted  net  in 
denying  a  God,  but  in  admitting  too  many ;  and  one 
great  object  of  the  Bible  is  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  but  one.  No  metaphysical  arguments,  however, 
are  employed  in  it  for  this  purpose.  The  proof  rcMs 
on  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  which 
it  appears  that  they  were  always  victorious  and  pro*- 
|  pcrous  so  long  as  they  served  the  only  living  and  true 
I  God,  Jehovah  (the  name  by  which  the  Almighty  made 
himself  known  to  them),  and  uniformly  unsuccessful 
;  when  they  revolted  from  him  to  serve  other  gods. 
\  What  argument  could  l>e  so  effectual  to  convince  them 
that  there  was  no  god  in  all  the  earth  but  the  God  of 
Israel  ?  The  sovereignty  and  universal  providence  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah  are  proved  by  predictions  delivered 
by  the  Jewish  prophet*,  pointing  out  the  fate  of  na- 
|  tions  and  of  empires,  specifying  distinctly  their  rise, 
I  the  duration  of  their  power,  and  the  causes  of  their  de- 
cline ;  thus  demonstrating  that  one  God  ruled  among 
the  nations,  and  made  them  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments of  promoting  the  purposes  of  bis  will.  In  the 
same  manner,  none  of  the  attributes  of  God  are  demon- 
strated in  Scripture  by  reasoning:  they  are  simply  af- 
firmed and  illustrated  liy  facts  ;  and  instead  of  a  regu- 
lar deduction  of  doctrines  and  conclusions  from  a  few 
admitted  principles,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  from 
the  recorded  feelings  and  devotional  expression*  of 
persons  whose  hearts  were  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
God.  These  circumstances  point  out  a  marked  singu- 
larity in  the  Scriptures,  considered  as  a  repository  of 
religious  doctrines.  The  writers,  generally  shaking, 
do  not  reason,  but  exhort  and  remonstrate ;  they  do 
not  attempt  to  fetter  the  judgment  by  the  subtleties 
of  argument,  but  to  rouse  the  feelings  by  an  ap|ieal  to 
palpable  facts.  This  is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  teachers  acting  under  a  divine  commis- 
sion, and  armed  with  undeniable  facts  to  enforce  their 
admonitions.  The  sacred  writers  furnish  us  with  in- 
formation on  the  existence  and  the  character  of  God 
(1)  from  the  names  by  which  be  is  designated ;  (2)  from 
the  ticiionM  ascrilied  to  him ;  and  (3)  from  the  attributes 
with  which  he  is  invested. 

"1.  The  minus  of  Goil  as  recorded  in  Scripture  con- 
vey at  once  ideas  of  overwhelming  greatness  and  glory, 
mingled  with  that  awful  mysteriousncss  with  which, 
to  all  finite  minds,  and  especially  to  the  minds  of  mor- 
'  tola,  the  divine  essence  and  mode  of  existence  must 
\  ever  be  invested.    Though  One,  he  is  2",n:>'}t,  El- 
j  oiiim,  Gods,  persons  adorable.    He  is  it**"!"',  Jkho- 
'  vah,  self-existing ;  is,  El,  the  Mighty,  Almighty;  ^"S, 
\  Shaddai,  omnipotent,  all-sufficient;  Apoxai, 
|  Lord,  Ruler,  Judge.    These  are  among  the  adorable 
I  appellatives  of  God  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
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revelation  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  himself. ' 
But  on  one  occasion  he  was  pleased  more  particularly 
to  der-lare  his  name,  that  is,  such  of  the  qualities  and 
attribute*  of  the  divine  nature  as  mortals  are  the  most 
interested  in  knowiug,  and  to  unfold  not  only  his  nat-  : 
ural,  but  also  thou*  of  his  moral  attributes  by  which 
his  conduct  towards  his  creitures  is  regulated:  'And 
the  Lord  passed  liy  and  procl  timed,  The  Lord,  the 
IjdtA  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin, 
and  tint  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty;  visiting  j 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  and  upon 
the  children's  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration' (Kxod.  xxxiv).    This  is  the  most  ample  and 
particular  description  of  the  character  of  God,  as  given 
by  himself  in  the  Old  Testament"  (Watson).     The  i 
name  "  which  is  above  every  name"  (Phil,  ii,  9),  i*  the  i 
name  J  tears  (Col.  iii,  IT).    The  name  in  E\od.  iii,  11 
is  peculiar  in  denoting  God  :is  the  "God  who  reveals 
himself."    The  declaration  "/am  that  J  am,"  or  "/ 
uill  be  (hiit  J  u  ill  be,"  does  not  so  much  include  a  pred-  | 
icate  of  God  as  a  declaration  of  the  eternal  being  of  ! 
God,  as  revealing  himself  and  his  kingdom  in  time;  it 
involves  not  merely  the  sense  of  existence  (to  which  it 
is  limited  by  the  Septuagiut  version  o  <•'»-),  but  also  the  . 
idea  of  the  continual  self-revealing  of  God,  and  thus 
un'jies,  so  to  si>eak,  all  the  successive  Heps  and  epochs  , 
of  revelation.    1 1 K  is  "  the  Alpha  and  t/m?ga,  the  be-  j 
ginning  utul  the  end  ng,  which  is,  unil  which  teas,  anil  \ 
trhirh  m  to  ctne — the  Almighty"  (IJcv.  i,  *>).   The  name  I 
Jthonth  was  too  holy  to  be  uttered,  and  others  were 
substituted  for  it  by  the  Jews;  the  fearful  penalty  for  I 
blaspheming  it  was  death  (Lev.  xxiv,  16 ;  see  Clarke's  ' 
note  ml  /<*\).   In  the  names  Father  and  Redeemer  (Isa. 
Ixiii,  10),  new  elements  of  the  character  of  the  self- ' 
revealing  Jehovah  are  set  forth;  he  shows  himself  as 
the  God  of  grace  and  love  to  hi*  people  who  turn  unto 
him. — Watson,  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  c.  i:  Xitzsch,  in  Her- 
aog's  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v.  Gott ;  Hcngstenberg,  Die 
Gottitnamm  dtt  PentaUuch  ;  Knapp,  Thntlngy  (Wood's 
cd.  p.  84) ;  Lange,  On  Genesis,  Introd.  §  7. 

2.  Actions.— "  The  second  means  by  which  the  Scrip- 
tures convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  God  is  by  the  ac- 
tions which  they  ascribe  to  him.  They  contain,  indeed, 
the  important  record  of  his  dealings  with  men  in  every 
age  which  is  comprehended  within  the  limit  of  the  sa- 
cred history,  and  by  prophetic  declaration  they  also 
exhibit  the  principles  on  which  he  will  govern  the 
world  to  the  end  of  time :  so  that  the  whole  course  of 
the  divine  administration  may  be  considered  as  exhilv- 
iting  a  singularly  illustrative  comment  upon  those  at- 
tributes of  his  nature  which,  iu  their  abstract  form,  are 
contained  in  such  declarations  aa  those  which  have 
been  just  quoted.  (1.)  I  be  first  act  ascribed  to  (iod 
is  that  of  creation.  By  this  were  manifested  :  his  eter- 
nity und  telfeiistetice,  as  he  who  creates  must  l»c  l)cfore 
all  creatures,  and  he  who  gives  U-ing  to  others  can 
himself  derive  it  from  none ;  his  almighty  power,  shown 
lioth  in  the  act  of  creation  and  in  the  number  and  vast- 
ness  of  the  objects  so  produced ;  his  visdom,  in  their 
arrangement  and  in  their  fitness  to  their  respective 
ends  ;  and  his  goodness,  as  the  whole  tended  to  the  hap- 
piness of  sentient  beings.  The  foundat  ions  of  his  nat- 
ural and  moral  government  are  also  made  manifest  by 
his  creative  acts.  In  w  hat  he  made  out  of  nothing  he 
had  an  absolute  riirht  ami  prerogative;  it  awaited  his 
ordering,  and  was  completely  at  his  disposal ;  so  that 
to  alter  or  destroy  his  own  work,  and  to  prescril>e  the 
laws  by  which  the  intelligent  and  rational  part  of  his 
creatures  should  be  governed,  arc  rights  which  none 
can  question.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  his  character  of  \ 
Ijord  or  (iorern^r  is  established,  and,  on  the  other,  our  I 
duty  of  lowly  homage  and  absolute  obedience.  (2.) 
Providence.— Agreeably  to  this,  as  soon  as  man  was  1 
created  he  was  placed  under  a  rule  of  conduct.  Ohc-i 
dience  was  to  be  followed  with  the  continuance  of  the  ; 


divine  favor;  transgression,  with  death.  The  event 
called  forth  new  manifestations  of  the  character  of 
God.  His  tender  mercy,  in  the  compassion  showed  to 
the  fallen  pair ;  hi*  justice,  in  forgiving  them  only  in 
the  view  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  hereafter  offered  to  hi* 
justice  by  an  innocent  representative  of  the  sinning 
race ;  his  lore  to  that  race,  in  giving  his  own  Son  to 
become  this  Redeemer,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
die  for  the  sins  of  the  w  hole  world ;  and  his  holiness,  in 
connecting  with  this  provision  for  the  |>ardon  of  man 
the  means  of  restoring  him  to  a  sinless  state,  and  to 
the  obliterated  image  of  God  in  which  he  had  liccn 
created.  Excmplitications  of  the  divine  mercy  are 
traced  from  ape  to  age  in  his  establishing  his  own  wor- 
ship among  men,  and  remitting  the  punishment  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  offences  in  answer  to  prayer  of- 
fered from  penitent  hearts,  und  in  dependence  u|*on  the 
typified  or  actually  offered  universal  sacrifice;  of  his 
coudeMywion,  in  stooping  to  the  cases  of  individuals, 
in  his  dis|«  n«ations  Uitli  of  p  ovidencc  and  grace,  by 
showing  respect  to  the  poor  and  humble,  and  princi- 
pally by  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, admitting  men  into  familiar  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  himself,  and  then  entering  into  heaven  to 
be  their  patron  and  advocate  until  they  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  same  glory, '  and  so  be  forever  with  the 
Ix>rd ;'  of  his  strictly  righteous  government,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  world,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  and  all  ancient  states,  upon  their 
*  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,'  and,  to  show 
that  4 he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,'  in  the  nu- 
merous and  severe  punishments  inflicted  even  upon  the 
chosen  seed  of  Abraham  because  of  their  transgres- 
sions ;  of  his  long-suffering,  in  frequent  warnings,  de- 
lays, and  corrective  judgments  inflicted  upon  individu- 
als and  nations  l>cfore  sentence  of  utter  excision  and 
destruction  ;  of  faithfulness  and  truth,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  promises,  often  many  ages  after  they  were  given, 
as  in  the  promises  to  Abraham  tespecting  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  his  seed,  and  in  all  the 
'  promises  made  to  the  fathers'  respecting  the  advent, 
vicarious  death,  and  illustrious  offices  of  the  'Cbrirt,' 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  of  his  immutabifity,  in  the 
constant  and  unchanging  laws  and  principles  of  his 
government,  which  remain  to  this  day  precisely  the 
same  in  every  thing  universal  as  when  first  promul- 
gated, and  have  l>een  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  all 
places  as  well  as  through,  all  time ;  of  hi*/M-rjri>iKr  of 
future  events,  manifested  by  the  predictions  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  of  the  depth  and  stability  of  his  counsel,  as 
illustrated  in  that  plan  and  purpose  of  bringing  lack 
a  revolted  world  to  obedience  and  felicity  which  wo 
find  steadily  kept  in  view  in  the  scriptural  history  of 
the  acts  of  God  in  former  ages— which  is  still  the  end 
towards  which  all  his  dispensations  bend,  however  wide 
and  mysterious  their  sweep,  and  which  they  w  ill  final- 
ly accomplish,  as  we  leant  from  the  prophetic  history 
of  the  future  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment*. Thus  the  course  of  divine  operation  in  the 
world  has  from  age  to  age  been  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  character,  continually  receiving  new  and  strong- 
er illustrations  until  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
revelation  by  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  inspired 
followers,  and  still  placing  itself  in  brighter  light  and 
more  impressive  aspects  as  the  scheme  of  human  re- 
demption runs  on  to  its  consummation.  From  all  the 
acts  of  (iod  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  we  arc  taught 
that  he  alone  is  God ;  that  he  is  present  every  where 
to  sustain  and  govern  all  things;  that  his  wisdom  is 
infinite,  his  counsel  settled,  and  his  power  irresistible; 
that  he  is  holy,  just,  and  good  — the  Lord  and  the 
Judge,  but  the  Father  and  the  Friend,  of  man. 

3.  Nature  and  Attributes.— "Hon  at  large  do  we 
learn  what  God  is  from  the  declarations  of  the  inspired 
writings.  As  to  his  substance,  that  'God  is  a  Spirit.' 
As  to  his  durati'/n,  that  'from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing he  Is  God  ;*  '  the  King,  eternal,  immortal,  inviii- 
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hie."    That,  after  all  the  manifestations  he  has  made  1  the  highest  veneration  and  most  profound  submission 
of  himself,  he  is,  from  tho  infinite  perfection  and  jilory  ,  and  obedience  arc  due'  (Barrow,  On  the  Creed).  'Our 
of  his  nature,  incomprehensible:  '  l.o,  these  are  but  parts   notion  of  Deity,'  says  Bishop  Pearson,  'doth  expressly 
nf  his  ways,  und  bow  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  !'  signify  a  Being  or  Nature  of  infinite  perfection  ;  and 
'  Touching  the  Almighty,  wo  cunnot  find  him  out.'   the  infinite  perfection  of  a  being  or  nature  consists  in 
That  be  is  unchangeable :  1  The  Father  of  Lights,  with  this,  that  it  be  absolutely  and  essentially  necessa- 
whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn-  ry,  an  actual  being  of  itself,  and  potential  or  causa- 
ing.'    That  1  he  is  the  fountain  of  life,'  and  the  only   tive  of  all  beings  Inside  itself;  independent  from  any 
independent  Being  in  tho  universe :  '  Who  only  hath   other,  upon  which  all  things  else  depend,  nnd  by  which 
immortality.'    That  every  other  being,  however  ex-  all  things  else  are  governed'  (Pearson,  On  the  Crred). 
alted,  has  its  existence  from  him :  '  For  by  him  were   'God  is  a  Being,'  says  Iawson,  'and  not  any  kind  of 
all  things  created  which  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,   being,  but  a  substance  which  is  the  foundation  of  oth- 
whether  they  arc  visible  or  invisible.'    That  the  ex-  er  beings  ;  and  not  only  a  substance,  but  perfect.  Yet 
istence  of  every  thing  is  upheld  by  him,  no  creature  many  beings  are  perfect  in  their  kind,  yet  limited  and 
being  for  a  moment  independent  of  his  support :  'By  finite  ;  but  God  is  absolutely,  fully,  and  every  way  in- 
bim  all  things  consist;'  "upholding  all  things  by  the  finitely  perfect,  and  therefore  above  spirits,  above  an- 
word  of  his  power.'    That  he  is  omnipresent :  'Do  not  ■  gels,  who  are  perfect  comparatively.     God's  infinite 
I  till  heaven  and  earth  with  my  presence?  saith  the  perfection  includes  all  the  attributes,  even  the  most 
Lord.'    That  he  is  omniscient :  'AH  things  arc  naked  excellent.    It  excludes  all  dependency,  borrowed  ex- 
and  open  before  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  istence,  composition,  corruption,  mortality,  coutingen- 
to  do.'    That  he  is  the  absolute  Lord  und  Owner  of  all   cy,  ignorance,  unrighteousness,  weakness,  misery,  and 
thin»rs:  'The  heavena,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens,   all  imperfections  whatever.    It  includes  necessity  of 
are  thine,  and  all  the  parts  of  them;'  'The  earth  is  being,  independency,  perfect  unity,  simplicity,' im- 
thiue,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world  and  them  that   mensity,  eternity,  immortality ;  the  most  perfect  life, 
dwell  therein;'  'lie  docth  according  to  his  will  in  the   knowledge,  wisdom,  integrity,  power,  glory,  bliss,  and 
armiea  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  all  these  in  the  highest  degree.    We  can  not  pierce 
earth.'    Thut  his  providence  extends  to  the  minutest  into  the  secrets  of  this  eternal  Being.    Our  reason 
objects:  'The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered;'  ,  comprehends  but  little  of  him,  and  when  it  can  proceed 
'.Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of   no  farther  faith  comes  in,  and  we  believe  fur  more  than 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.'  |  we  can  understand;  and  this  our  belief  is  not  contrary 
That  he  is  b  Being  of  unspotted  purity  and  perfect  rtc-  j  to  reason,  but  reason  iL*elf  dictates  unto  us  that  we 
ttiude  :  *  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  hosts !'  '  A  God  \  must  believe  far  more  of  God  than  it  can  inform  us  of 
of  truth,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  iniquity ;'  '  Of  purer  I  ( I -awsoti,  Theo-Polilica).    To  these  we  may  add  an  ad- 
eyes  th:in  to  behold  iniquity.'    That  he  is  just  in  the   in  i  ruble  passage  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton:  'The  word 
administration  of  his  government:  '  Shall  not  the  Judge  1  Goo  frequently  signifies  Aor«/,  but  every  lord  is  not 
of  the  whole  earth  do  right?'  'Clouds  and  darkness   God:  it  is  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  Being  or  Lord 
are  round  about  him  ;  judgment  and  justice  are  the   that  constitutes  God ;  true  dominion,  true  God ;  su- 
habi ration  of  his  throne.'     That  his  ttisdom  is  un-  preme,  the  Supreme;  feigned,  the  false  god.  From 
searchable  :  '  O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowl-  such  true  domiuion  it  follows  that  the  true  God  is  liv- 
edge  of  God !    How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  ;  ing,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  und  from  his  other  per- 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out !'    And,  finally,  that  he  fections  that  he  is  supreme,  or  supremely  perfect ;  he 
is  good  and  mercful:  'Thou  art  good,  and  thy  mercy  1  is  eternal  and  infinite,  omnipotent  and  omniscient ;  that 
endureth  forever;'  'His  tender  mercy  is  over  all  bis  1  is,  he  endures  from  eternity  to  eternity, and  is  present 
works  ;'  'God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love   from  infinity  to  infinity.    He  governs  all  things  that 
wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  |  exist,  and  knows  all  things  that  are  to  be  known ;  he 
sin?,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ 'God  ;  is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite  ;  he 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not   is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and  is  present 
imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;'  '  God  hath  given   — he  endures  always  and  is  present  every  where ;  he  is 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  U  in  his  Son.'     See  omnipresent,  not  only  virtually,  but  also  substantially, 
Attribhtes;  also  VI  below.  for  power  without  substance  can  not  subsi.-t.  All 

"  Under  these  deeply  awful  but  consolatory  views  ^  things  are  contained  and  move  in  him, but  without  any 
do  the  Scriptures  present  to  us  the  supreme  object  of    tnutuxl  passion;  he  suffers  nothing  from  the  motions 
our  worship  and  trust;  and  they  dwell  upon  each  of  '<  of  bodies,  nor  do  they  undergo  any  resistance  from  his 
the  above  particulars  with  inimitable  sublimity  anil   omnipresence.    It  is  confessed  that  God  exists  ncccs- 
benut  v  of  lunguage,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  1  snrily,  and  by  the  same  necessity  he  exists  always  and 
of  illustration.    Nor  can  we  compare  these  views  of  I  every  where:  hence  also  he  must  be  perfectly  similar, 
the  divine  nature  with  the  conceptions  of  the  most  en-  j  all  eye,  all  cur,  all  arm,  all  the  power  of  perceiving, 
lightened  of  pagans  without  feeling  how  much  reason    understanding,  and  acting;  but  after  a  lin.nner  not  at 
we  have  for  everlasting  gratitude  that  a  revelation  so  all  cor|H»real,  after  a  manner  not  like  tlu>t  of  men.  after 
explicit  and  so  comprehensive  should  have  been  made  j  a  m  inner  wholly  to  us  unknown.    He  is  destitute  of 
to  us  on  a  suliject  which  only  a  revelation  from  God  all  l>ody  and  all  bodily  shape,  and  tbereb  re  can  not  lie 
himself  could  have  made  known.    It  is  thus  that  Chris-  seen,  heard,  or  touched,  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped 
tian  philosophers,  even  when  they  do  not  use  the  Ian-  under  the  representation  of  any  thing  ciirjioreal.  We 
guage  of  the  Scriptures,  are  able  to  speak  on  this  great  have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  1  ut  do  not  know 
and  m  vatcriou*  doctrine  in  language  so  clear  and  with  j  the  suMance  of  even  any  thing  ;  we  see  only  the  fig- 
conceptionH  »o  noble ;  in  a  manner,  too,  so  equable,  so  ures  and  colors  of  bodies,  hear  only  sounds,  touch  only 
different  from  the  sages  of  antiquity,  who,  if  at  any   the  outward  surfaces,  smell  only  odors,  cud  taste  tastes, 
time  thev  approach  the  truth  when  speaking  of  the  di-  and  do  not.  cannot,  by  any  sense  or  reflex  act,  know 
vine  nature,  never  fail  to  mingle  with  it  some  essen-  their  inward  substances,  and  much  less  can  we  have 
tiallv  erroneous  or  groveling  conception.    'By  the   any  notion  of  the  substance  of  God.    We  know  him  by 
word  Goe»,  '  ways  Dr.  Barrow,  'we  mean  a  Being  of  in-   his  properties  and  attributes.'  " — Newt<>n,  IVincijna, 
finite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  the  Creator  and    ii,  'M  I,  ed.  180;>;  Watson,  Instit.  pt.  ii.  c.  i. 
the  Governor  of  all  things,  t<>  whom  the  great  attri-  ■     VI.  Dogmatical  Treatment  of  the  /><  <  trine  of  God. 
hute.*  of  eternity  and  independency,  omniscience  and   — 1.  The  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  G<>p  is  the  prov- 
hninenflity,  perfect  holiness  and  purity,  perfect  justice  j  ittcc  of  Th<ob>gy  proper,  as  distinguished  from  Authro. 
and  veracity,  complete  happiness,  glorious  majesty,  t  pofogyf  Soterid^gy,  etc.    See  Theoi.oi;y.    'I  he  doc- 
*nd  supreme  right  of  dominion  belong,  and  to  whom  ,  trine  is  set  forth  by  writers  on  systematic  theology 
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according  to  their  views  of  the  relations  of  the  subject 
to  the  other  branches,  but  in  general  it  constitutes  the 
first  topic  treated,  and  is  divided  very  much  as  fol- 
low* : 

2.  Division. — I.  The  X  atuiie  ok  Goi>  :  1.  As  the 
original  and  onorigiuated  personal  Being:  (a)  One ; 
(5)  self-existent ;  (c)  infinite.  2.  As  the  original  Wvrd 
and  Will:  (a)  Creator;  (//)  preserver;  (c)  governor 
of  the  world.  8.  As  the  original  Spirit:  (a)  Essen- 
tial Spirit;  (A)  origin  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  laws 
and  existences.  And  hence,  II,  the  Trinity  of 
three  persons  in  the  one  Godhead:  Father,  Son,  Holy 
Ghost.  See  Monotheism;  Trinity.  III.  The  At- 
tributes of  God.  These  are  not  (tarts  of  the  divine 
essence,  but  conceptions  of  the  idea  of  God  in  his 
relations  to  the  world  and  to  human  thought  (Sual*- 
dissen,  p.  150).  Perfections  Dti,  qwe  esstntiam  divi- 
tuim  nostra  concipieiuii  modo  per  te  cvnsi  quuntur,  et  de 
Deo parontjmiee  pntdicantur  (Hollar.,  p.  234).  So  Aqui- 
nas: "The  name  of  God  does  not  express  the  divine 
essence  as  it  is,  as  the  name  of  man  expresses  in  its 
signification  the  essence  of  man  as  it  is;  that  is  to 
say,  by  signifying  the  definition  which  declares  the 
essence''  (iiummti,  pt.  i,  q.  xiii,  art.  i).  The  ground  of 
this  distinction  was  the  conviction  that  finite  things 
cannot  indicate  the  nature  of  the  infinite  God  other- 
wise than  by  imperfect  analogies.  "The  attributes 
of  God  must  1k)  represented  fo  our  minds,  so  far  as 
they  can  lie  represented  at  all,  under  the  similitude  of 
the  corresponding  attributes  of  man.  Yet  we  cannot 
conceive  them  as  existing  in  God  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  exist  in  man.  In  man  they  are  many,  in  God 
they  must  be  one.  In  man  they  are  related  to  and 
limit  each  other;  in  God  there  can  be  no  relation  and 
no  limitation.  In  man  they  exist  only  as  capacities 
at  times  carried  into  action ;  in  God,  who  is  puru*  ac- 
tus,  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  faculty  and 
operation.  Hence  the  divine  attributes  may  projwrly 
be  called  mysterious;  for,  though  we  believe  in  their 
coexistence,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  manner  of 
their  coexistence"  (Quarterly  Review,  July.  1804,  art. 
iii).  There  have  been  many  divisions  of  the  attributes 
of  God.  The  scholastic  theology  set  forth  the  attri- 
butes in  three  ways:  1.  by  causality  (via  causiditatis), 
in  which  all  the  perfections  we  observe  in  creation, 
and  especially  in  man.  are  necessarily  to  be  attributed 
to  their  Creator;  2.  by  negation  (via  negatianis),  under 
which  the  imperfections  of  created  beings  are  kept  out 
of  the  conception  of  God;  3.  by  analogy  or  eminence 
(via  analogue,  via  emuKutue),  by  which  the  highest  de- 
gree of  all  known  perfections  is  attributed  to  God. 
Accordingly,  the  attributes  of  God  were  classed  as  neg- 
ative and  positive,  the  negative  Iteing  such  as  remove 
from  him  whatever  is  imperfect  in  creatures — surh  are 
iulinity,  immutability,  immortality,  etc.  ;  while  the 
positive  assert  some  perfection  in  God  which  is  in  and 
of  himself,  and  which  in  the  creatures,  in  any  meas- 
ure, is  from  him.  This  distinction  is  now  mostly  dis- 
carded. Among  modern  writers.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
sums  up  the  attributes  as  ultimately  referrible  to  these 
three  leading  ones:  omnipotence,  omniscience,  ami 
perfect  goodness.  Others  distinguish  them  into  abso- 
lute and  relative:  absolute  arc  such  as  belong  to  the 
essence  of  God,  as  Jehovah.  Jail,  etc. ;  relative  ones 
arc  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  him  in  time,  with  rela- 
tion to  his  creatures,  as  creator,  governor,  preserver, 
redeemer,  etc.  Others,  again,  divide  them  into  com- 
municable and  iucommunicalde  attributes.  The  com- 
municable are  those  which  can  be  imparted  to  the 
creature,  as  goodness,  holiness,  wisdom,  etc. ;  the  in- 
communicable arc  such  as  cannot  be  so  imparted,  as 
independence,  immutability,  immensity,  and  eternity. 
Another  division  makes  one  class  of  natural  attribute*, 
e.  g.  eternity,  immensity,  etc.,  and  another  of  moral, 
e.  g.  h>>liue«s,  goodness,  etc.  The  later  German  theo- 
logians attempt  more  scientific  discriminations  ;  e.  g 
Bohme  (Lehre  r.  d.  GSttl.  Eigenschaftm,  1821 ; 


Altenlurg,  1842)  distinguishes  the  attributes  into  those 
which  refer  to  the  world  in  general,  and  those  which 
refer  to  the  moral  world  in  particular.  Schleiennacher 
makes  two  classes :  (1.)  attributes  which  refer  to  the 
universal  sense  of  de|»endence  on  God,  viz.  omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, omnipresence;  (2.)  attributes  which 
refer  to  the  Christian  sense  of  redemption  and  of  de- 
pendence on  God,  via.  holiness,  justice,  wisdom,  love. 
Pelt  (Theolog.  Encyci.  §  74)  classes  them  as  (1.)  attrU 
butes  of  God  as  absolute  cause  (a)  in  himse'f — eternal, 
infinite,  self-sufficient;  (b)  in  relation  to  the  trorld — 
omnipotent,  omnipresent ;  (2.)  attributes  of  God  as  the 
original  and  self-revealing  will — good,  holy,  just,  benev- 
olent, etc.  Kothee  scheme  of  the  attributes  is  thus 
set  forth  by  Babut  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Revue  Chrt- 
tiennt  (1868,  No.  8,  Juillet):  I.  Absolute  or  immanent 
Attributes:  1.  self-sufficiency  of  God  as  a  pure  and  ab- 
solute Being,  2  majesty ;  the  divine  will ;  3.  blessed- 
ness. 11.  RelaUvt  Attributes,  implied  in  God's  rela- 
tion to  the  universe;  the  lave  of  God  is  the  source  of 
creation  and  being,  while  the  essence  of  God  is  exf 
ed  in  infinity,  immensity,  immutability.  The 
ality  of  God  is  manifested  to  the  world  in  goodness, 
wrath,  grace ;  the  intelligence  of  God  in  omniscience, 
holiness,  truth.  The  will  of  God  is  manifested  in  om- 
nipotence, justice,  faithfulness  ;  and  the  divine  na- 
ture is  manifested  in  the  one  attribute  of  omnipotence. 
See  Bates.  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attribute*,  Char- 
nock,  Existence  and  A  ttributes  of  God  (Lond  1845,  8vo, 
last  edit.);  Elwert,  in  Tub.  ZeitscArift,  1830;  Blascbe, 
gottl.  £i>  wch'ifien  (Erfunlt,  18.11) ;  Andreas,  De  A  rtrib. 
Divin.,  etc.  (Lugdun.  1824);  Bruch,  Lehre  r.  d.  gUtL 
Eigensi  htiflen  (Hamb.  18i2);  Moll,  De  junto  attribuU*. 
rum  D<  i  disvrimine  (Hal.  1855) ;  Shedd,  History  of  Doe- 
trine,  i,  240;  Hase,  Evang.  Dogmatik,  §  102  sq.,  and 
w  riters  on  systematic  theology  generally.  See  Crea- 
tion ;  Trinity;  Providence. 

VII.  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  God. — The  history  of 
the  argument  for  the  being  of  (iod  will  bo  found  under 
I  Natural  Thkoi.ooy.  We  treat  here  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
(iod.  The  first  office  of  Christianity  was  to  vindicate 
the  spirituality  of  God  against  the  material  and  anthro- 
1  |K>morphic  ideas  of  paganism,  and  even  of  corrupted 
Judaism.  The  proposition  "God  is  a  Spirit"  was 
therefore  a  fundamental  one;  yet  at  an  early  period 
anthiirpomorj  hie  ideas  were  developed  in  the  Church. 
J  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  in  his  treatise  ID«i  ivotuftd- 
\  rov  Htoi-  (Eusebius,  Hut.  Eccl.  iv,  2<"»),  taught  a  cor- 
poreal representation  of  God.  Tertullian  (a<tv.  Prog- 
ram, c.  vii)  decl.t  res  Deum  corpus  es*e,  etst  Sptritus  est  f 
nihil  enim  incorjxnidc,  nisi  quod  wn  est ;  and  thus 
plainly  shows  that  he  could  not  distinguish  reality 
from  corporeity,  even  in  God.  The  Anthropomor- 
phites  took  the  phrase  "image  of  God"  in  a  material 
sense,  and  taught  that  (iod  is  man  per  eminentim. 
(2.)  The  second  error  was  Dualism  (q.  v.),  brought  in 
i>y  the  Gnostic  distinction  between  the  supreme  God 
and  the  Demiurge.  Sec  Gnosticism.  (:i.)  Opposed 
to  U>th  the-e  was  the  philosophical  mode  of  conceiving 
(iod.  including  the  id«a  of  immateriality,  proved  neg- 
ntively,  e.  g.  Minucius  Felix:  Hie  nec  vide ri  potest — 
visu  cLirior  est ;  nec  comprehemli  potest — tactu  jmrior 
est ;  nec  antimari — sensibus  major  est :  infnitus,  imrr.'-n- 
sus,  et  soli  sibi  tantus  quantus  est  notvs.'  "  The  Alex- 
andrians opposed  all  crude  anthropopathi«ms,but  they 
were  not  successful  in  correctly  separating  the  real 
and  the  sensuous  view,  and  hence  were  led  into  a  sub- 
tilizing of  the  divine  attributes.  Clement  attributes 
all  errors  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  sensuous  and  liberal  mode  of  understanding  it, 
which  led  men  to  represent,  after  human  fashion,  the 
nature  of  God,  who  is  exalted  above  all  human  pas- 
sions. The  prophets  could  represent  God  to  us,  not 
as  he  is,  but  only  as  we  sensuous  men  can  understand 
it  (Strom,  p.  391).  Origen  also  sees  in  the  Old  TesU- 
a  condescension  of  God  to  the  weakness  of  man. 
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In  fact,  there  is  no  wrath  in  God,  but  he  must  appear 
as  if  wrathful  to  the  bad,  on  account  of  the  sufferings 
which  their  own  evil  conduct  entails  upon  them  (Horn. 
It),  m  Jtrtm.).  The  Alexandrians  disputed  the  self- 
subsistence  of  God's  primitive  justice,  and  merged  it 
In  the  idea  of  a  itxatoai'tij  (Twrrfpioc,  a  disciplining  re- 
formatory love."  Augustine  speaks  of  God  as  the  ipta 
incommutabiHs  vtrihu  .  .  .  illud  solum  quud  non  tan- 
turn  non  mutatur,  veruin  etium  mutarinon  |>otest,  etc. 
But  he  declares  that  no  complete  definition  of  God  can 
be  given  :  Dens  ineffabilis  est:  fai-iliui  dicitnut  quint 
Deus  non  tit,  quum  quid  tit  (Comm.  in  Psal.  Ixxxv). 
In  the  period  of  the  Arian  controversy,  all  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  God  were  bound  up  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.);  and  in  tbo  period  from 
Gregory  I  to  the  scholastic  age  (11th  century),  with 
that  of  the  doctrincB  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Person 
of  Christ.  See  Christolouy.  In  the  scholastic  pe- 
riod Anselm  supposed  an  analog}'  (before  used  by  Au- 
gustine) between  the  divine  mind  and  the  human. 
"  We  cannot  know,"  he  says, 44  the  supreme  Being  in 
himself,  but  only  after  a  certain  analogy  with  created 
beings,  therefore  most  of  all  with  the  rational  spirit. 
The  more  this  spirit  enters  into  itself  and  observes  it- 
self, the  more  will  it  succeed  in  raising  itself  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  Spirit.  The  human  spirit 
is  a  mirror  in  which  we  may  see  the  image  of  that 
which  we  do  not  directly  behold.  The  supreme  Spirit 
presupposes  his  own  existence,  knows  himself;  the 
Word  begotten  from  himself  is  one  with  his  own  es- 
sence. Thus  the  supreme  Being  expressed  himself. 
As  everything  which  is  produced  by  human  art  was 
before  in  the  idea  of  the  formative  spirit,  and  as  this 
idea  remains  even  when  the  work  perishes,  and  is,  in 
this  respect,  one  with  the  art  of  the  formative  spirit  it- 
self, so  it  is  not  another,  but  the  same  word  by  w  hich 
God  knows  himself  and  all  creatures.  In  the  divine 
Word  creatures  have  a  higher  being  than  in  them- 
selves ;  the  ideal  being  rests  in  the  divine  thoughts. 
The  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  something  ele- 
vated above  all  language.  The  expression  gt  iteration 
is  best  suited  to  represent  the  relation,  but  yet  it  is 
symbolical.  Further,  as  Cod  knows  himself,  he  loves 
himself;  his  love  to  himself  presupposes  his  being  and 
knowing.  This  is  also  denoted  by  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  l>oth ;  all  three  pass  completely 
into  one  another,  and  thus  constitute  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being"  (Monofogium,  c.  G4).  The  view  of 
God  taught  by  Scotus  Erigena — In  deo  immutulnlittr 
et  estentialiter  sunt  omnitt — led,  in  the  hands  of  David 
of  Dinanto  and  Amalrich  of  Bena,  to  a  pantheistic 
theory,  which  was  opposed  by  Aquinas  and  the  later 
schoolmen,  especially  by  Albertus  Magnus.  As  to  the 
attributes  of  God,  the  principal  discussions  of  the  scho- 
lastic period  related  to  his  omnipotence  and  omnipres- 
ence. The  confessions  of  faith  of  the  Reformation  pe- 
riod generally  agree  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nature, 
attributes,  and  works  of  God :  the  discussions  that 
have  arisen  in  the  Utsom  of  Protestantism  on  this  *nl>- 
ject  refer  chiefly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.) 
and  predestination  (cj.  v.).  The  later  theories  of  the 
philosophical  period,  on  the  sceptical  side,  are  those  of 
Idealism,  Materialism,  and  Pantheism  (see  the  several 
heads).  Some  later  Christian  writers,  in  opposing  the 
extremes  of  German  Rationalism,  have  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  scientific  knowledge  of  God.  Mansell 
{Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  Bumpton  Lectures  for 
1H;»9)  maintains  that  only  a  regulative  (as  distinguish- 
ed from  a  tprndntici)  knowledge  of  Cod  is  possible. 
44 To  conceive,"  says  he,  "the  Deity  as  he  is,  wo  must 
conceive  him  as  first  cause,  as  absolute,  and  as  infi- 
nite. But  do  not  these  three  conceptions  imply  con- 
tradiction to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction, 
as  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  Iwing?  A  cause 
cannot,  as  such,  be  absolute:  the  absolute  cannot,  as 
such,  be  a  cause.  How  can  the  infinite  Iwcomo  that 
which  it  was  not  from  the  first?"    Mr.  Mansell  here 


pushes  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  reason  too  far;  and 
finding  the  words  "absolute"  and  41  infinite"  used  in 
transcendental  senses  by  the  Germans,  he  adopts  those 
senses,  and  reasons  as  if  no  other  definitions  were  pos- 
sible. For  criticisms  of  bis  work,  see  London  Revuic, 
July,  1*60,  p.  890  sq.;  ^oung,  The  J'toi  vicf  of  Reason 
(London,  I860) ;  McCosh,  Method  <>f  the  Divine  (iovem- 
ment  (Kdinb.  1859,  6th  edit.).  The  Christian  concep- 
tion of  God  over  against  the  modern  speculative  idea 
is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage :  44  The  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  God  is  simply  this :  The  human  mind 
is  compelled  to  think  a  unity  or  synthesis  of  all  things. 
But  how  is  this  to  tte  thought  ?  Are  we  to  think  it  in- 
side nature,  or  outside  and  above  it  ?  Here  it  is  that 
the  Christian  idea  breaks  off  from  the  speculative. 
The  Christian,  realizing  his  own  personality,  feeling 
intensely  that  he  himself  in  his  inmost  being  is  nu- 
merically different  from  and  above  nature,  is  compelled 
to  think  of  the  divine  as  in  like  manner  supernatural. 
Having  attained  to  this  stage,  the  next  question  that 
arises  is,  How  are  we  to  image  forth  the  divine  He- 
ing?  and  the  answer  is,  not  surely  by  the  lowest  kind 
of  natural  existence,  but  by  the  highest.  The  human 
|>crsonality  it*elf.  not  the  immutabilities  of  the  mate- 
rial w  orld,  w  hich  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  must 
be  the  image  which  shall  shadow  forth  the  divine  Be- 
ing. That  which  comprehends  nil  things  must,  at 
least,  equal  in  perfection  the  highest  of  these  things. 
Thus  the  human  personality  becomes  in  the  Christian 
system  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  God  may,  in- 
deed, l>e  far  higher  than  man — so  high  that  to  call  him 
a  person  may  t«*  as  inadequate  as  to  call  the  human 
soul  a  power.  But,  at  least,  we  arc  sure  of  this,  (hut 
whatever  he  is  in  himself,  all  that  w  e  mean  by  person- 
ality is  comprehended  in  him.  Just  as  man  is  a  jk»w- 
er  and  something  more,  so  God  is  a  person  and  per- 
haps something  more.  There  is  an  indestructible  be- 
lief in  man,  that  all  the  pure  feelings  of  the  soul  find 
a  response  in  the  infinite  Author  of  all  things.  Coder 
the  impress  of  this  universal  conviction,  men  fall  on 
their  knees  and  worship.  Such  is  the  pure  Christian 
idea,  and  it  involves  this  consequence,  that  each  indi- 
vidual soul  stands  in  a  special  and  personal  relation  to 
the  infinite  Author  of  all.  There  is  an  eye  which  is 
ever  over  us;  a  fatherly  heait  which  yeurns  for  us. 
There  is  One  whose  wisdom  never  fails,  who  is  ever 
about  our  path  and  about  our  tad,  and  provides  for  us 
in  all  things.  In  like  manner  as  he  is  all  this  to  us, 
so  we  in  turn  are  his  children  ;  we  are  responsible  to 
him  as  to  a  father,  and  must  be  judged  by  him.  In- 
tellectually, too,  the  same  Christian  idea  involves  this 
consequence — that  it  is  a  grander  and  worthier  concep- 
tion of  his  providence  to  think  him  as  dealing  with 
and  disciplining  individual  souls,  than  as  contriving 
and  arranging  a  world  of  dead  law  s.  The  one  reveals 
heart  and  soul,  the  grandeur  of  |icrsonality  and  kingly 
might ;  the  other,  if  taken  by  itself,  only  ingenuity, 
not  necessarily  personality  at  all.  The  speculative 
idea  of  God  is  the  antithesis  of  this.  It,  too,  recog- 
nises a  central  unity  ;  but,  looking  away  from  the  world 
of  mind  and  soul,  it  concentrates  its  attention  on  the 
world  of  matter.  It  takes  the  laws  of  the  material 
world  as  the  image  of  the  divine.  God  is  revealed  in 
the  evolutions  of  nature.  His  attributes  consequently 
are  such  as  these:  perfect  wisdom,  infinite  power,  ali- 
solute  invariability  of  purpose.  He  has  neither  heart 
nor  soul,  nor  even  consciousness,  as  we  understand  it. 
He  is  impersonal,  and  can  have  no  personal  relation 
to  us.  He  has  neither  knowledge  nor  care  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  acts  purely  by  general  law.  We  need 
not,  however,  pursue  the  consequences,  w  hich  are  suf- 
ficiently apparent  It  w  ill  be  enough  if  we  point  out 
their  bearing  on  practical  life.  Here  are  two  opposing 
systems  which  hold  a  very  different  language  to  the 
human  soul.  The  one  says  in  the  fine  language  of  St. 
Augustine,  0  homo,  agnotce  dignitatem  tvam  ;  the  oth- 
er, O  man,  rejoice  in  thy  degradation.   The  one  digni- 
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ties  and  ennobles  the  soul,  and,  supplying  it  with  a 
lofty  ideal  and  immortal  hopes,  raises  it  from  the  depth 
of  selfishness  ;  the  other  degrades  it  to  the  level  of  the 
brute,  and,  depriving  it  alike  of  hope  and  fear,  bids  it 
snatch  what  enjoyment  it  can  from  the  passing  hour. 
That  lofty  conception  of  God,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  modern  Europe,  is  purely  the  creation  of  Christian- 
ity. Were  this  latter  taken  away,  it  would  instantly 
collapse,  and  there  would  only  remain,  for  the  upper 
classes,  hopeless,  selfish  atheism ;  for  the  lower,  de- 
grading superstition"  (Christum  Remembrancer,  July, 
1«66,  art.  xiiij.  On  the  history  of  the  doctrine  oh  God 
in  general,  see  a  series  of  aide  unities  by  liltschl,  in 
the  Jakrbuchtr  f.  th  utieht  Thedogie,  vols,  x,  xiii. — Ne- 
ander,  11'utorf)  of  Dogma*,  p.  102,  285,  48a,  460 ;  Beck, 
Itof/nifngrjchicAtf,  p.  l'M-l.'W;  Hagenbach,  Doginrmp- 
tchichte ;  H  ise,  EtxingelU'he  Dogmatik,  p.  93-111 ;  Mei- 
nera,  Hint.  doct.  de  ivro  deo  (Lemgn,  1780,  8vo);  Per- 
rone,  I*ra>ltct.  Theol.  i,  296-500;  Gicseler,  Dogmtnge- 
tchuhte,  p.  1M7,  *2y!>.  4«6;  Guericke,  Ckristliche  Sgmbo- 
lik;  §  34;  Storr  and  Flatt,  Biblical  Theol.  bk.  ii,  pt.  i; 
Knapp,  Theology,  §  83  85 ;  Rothc,  Elhik,  i ;  Weisse, 
J  tie  Idee  dtr  GottAcit  (1833)  ;  Hitter,  Uebtr  d.  Erhennt- 
nift  <:»«f»  in  d.  Welt  (1836) ;  Sengler.  Die  Idee  Gottet 
(1*48  1*52);  Spath,  Gott  u.d.  W  tU  (1867).  Sec  also 
Pastiikism  ;  Providence. 

GOD,  Fkiends  ok.    See  FniKxns  of  God. 

GOI>,  Peack  of.    See  Pax  Dei. 

Goddard,  Josiaii,  a  Baptist  minister,  missionary, 
and  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  was  born  at  Wendell, 
Mass.,  in  1*13 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1835,  and  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary  in  1838. 
He  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese  in  Siain, 
China  being  not  yet  open  to  the  residence  of  foreign- 
ers. There  he  lalwred  with  success  as  a  preacher, 
translated  the.  Gospel  of  John,  and  prepared  tracts  and 
an  Anglo-Chinese  vocabulary.  Bcin^  taken  with 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  he  removed  to  Ningpo,  one 
of  the  treaty  ports  then  recently  assigned  for  foreign 
trade  and  residence.  Here  he  continued,  with  con- 
scious and  growing  weakness,  holding  upon  life  by  a 
peculiarly  uncertain  tenure,  yet  w  ith  courage  and  pa- 
tience, to  labor  on  for  six  years — preaching,  journey- 
ing, preparing  and  circulating  tracts,  and  carrying  to 
completion  his  version  of  the  New  Testament*  This 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  difficult  work  of  BiU 
lical  translation  in  the  Chinese  language.  He  was  un 
excellent  scholar,  and  made  high  attainments  in  the 
study  of  that  language.  He  proved  him  «  |f  u  sensible 
and  cautious,  but  brave  and  earnest  worker.  The  dis- 
ease against  which  he  had  borne  up  so  long  proved 
fatal  in  1854.    (L.  E.  S.) 

Oodeau,  Axtoisb,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  was 
born  at  Dreux  in  1605.  He  was  destined  by  his  par- 
ents for  public  life,  but,  having  been  disappointed  in 
love,  entered  the  ministry.  He  was  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Hot-el  KamlHHiillct  at  Paris,  where  his 
talent  for  verse  gained  him  distinction.  Richelieu 
made  him  bishop  of  lirasse  in  16o6.  After  his  conse- 
cration he  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  devoted  himself 
to  its  duties.  He  subsequently  quitted  the  see  of 
Grasse  for  that  of  Vence,  where  he  died  April  21,  1672. 
He  wrote  Morn!*  CtnetUnne  (1705,  3  vols.  IV mo) : — 
Paraphrase*  dr.*  Epitret  de  St.  Paul  ft  de*  Epitre*  ('». 
noni'/ue*  (10)0,  1611,  4to)  :— Psaumes  de  Daril.  tra- 
dui/t  en  vrs  Erunciti*  : — Xoiirenu  Testament  traduii  et 
exptitf.  (16t»H,  2  vols.  Mvo),  besides  other  smaller  works, 
chirtly  biographical.  The  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions is  the  llistoire  de  C  E<jlis>-,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  lUh  century  (Paris. 
1653  1078,  5  vols.  fol.).  He  left  MSS.  continuing  the 
work.  The  first  volume  exposed  the  author  to  a 
charge  of  heresy,  and  the  threats  of  a  powerful  eocle. 


siastic.  indur 


him  to  write  the  rest  of  his  work  with 


lees  impartiality.— Dnpin.  Eccie$.  Writer*,  17tb  cent. ; , 


i  Hook,  Eccle*.  Biog.  vol.  v ;  Niceron,  Memoir**,  xxiU- 

;  xx;  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Diva.  Cuter,  xx,  8x5. 

!    Godeschalcus.   See  Gottscualk. 

Godfathers ;  Godmothers.  See  Sponsors. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine.  »a* 
born  at  Bezy,  in  Brabant,  probably  about  A.D.  1060. 
lie  served  with  high  distinction  in  the  armies  of  th* 
emperor  Henry  IV.  When,  near  the  end  of  the  11th 
century,  the  tirst  crusade  was  set  on  foot,  be  entered 
into  the  movement,  and  was  the  tirst  in  rank  among  the 
Crusaders.  "  He  not  only  signalised  himself  by  valor 
among  the  valorous,  and  by  enthusiasm  among  tit*  en- 
thusiastic, but  he  showed  also  disinterestedness,  probi- 
ty, skill,  and  prudence,  which  were  of  a  higher  and 
rarer  order,  lie  maintained  the  most  complete  disci- 
pline among  his  division  of  the  Christian  army,  which 
he  brought  safely  to  the  appointed  muster-place  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  the  winter  of  1096. 
By  his  sagacity  nud  firmness  he  prevented  hostilities 
breaking  out  lietween  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  and  the 
Greek  eiiqwror,  Alexius  Comncnus,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1U!)7  Godfrey  led  the  Prankish  nations  into  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to* the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of 
Nice.  This  city  was  captured  after  a  siege,  in  which 
the  iwrsonal  valor  of  Godfrey,  as  well  as  his  general- 
ship, was  frequently  displayed.  He  was  tall,  well- 
proportioned,  and  of  such  remarkable  strength  and 

I  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  that  he  is  said,  in 
more  than  one  encounter,  to  have  cloven  his  foe  by  a 
single  sword-stroke  from  skull  to  centre.  After  Nice 
was  captured,  the  Crusaders  murched  forward  and  de- 
feated a  Turkish  army  in  the  great  battle  of  Doryleum. 

i  They  reached  Antioch,  in  Syria,  late  in  the  winter  of 
1097.    The  city  was  captured  after  an  obstinate  resist- 

I  ance,  and  the  w  eakened  army  of  the  victors  w  as  in  turn 

I  besieged  in  its  walls  by  an  innumerable  host  of  the 
Mohammedans.    After  enduring  much  suffering  and 

I  loss,  Godfrey  led  the  Crusaders  in  a  sudden  sortie  upon 

|  their  enemies,  which  was  completely  victorious.  The 

:  enthusiasm  caused  among  the  Christian  army  by  the 
supposed  discovery  of  the  relic  of  the  holy  lance  was 
one  great  cause  of  this  success.    It  was  not  till  1009 

|  that  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem,  and  their  num- 
bers were  then  reduced  by  the  sword  and  bv  disease  to 

,  only  1500  horse  and  20,000  foot  fit  for  service.  Tbe 
Mohammedan  garrison  was  far  more  numerous,  and 
the  city  was  formidably  strong.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
Crusaders  was  indomitable"  (Rich,  s.  v.),  and  the  Holy 
City  wa»  carried  by  storm  July  15,  KKtO.  Godfrry 
was  proclaimed  first  Ijitin  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  be 
rejected  the  title,  and  assumed  the  style  of  •*  Defender 
and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  He  defeated  tbe 
sultan  of  Kgypt  nt  Ascalon.  August  12,  10*.»9.  God- 
frey compiled  anil  promulgated  a  code  named  Ijts  A%- 
sises  de  JentttUem,  which,  as  finally  revised  towards 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Cyprti*,  is  printed  in  old  law  French  in 
•ieaumunnir's  t'outume*  de  firattvaisai*  (Bourge*-  and 
Paris.  16!K»).  He  died  in  ll'iO.  See  Creasy,  in  Rich  * 
Cyclop,  of  fiiogmphy;  English  Cycl>ptrdia;  Michaud, 
llistoire  de*  Cruisade*. 

Godhead,  the  nature  or  essential  being  of  God 
(Acts  xvii,  29  ;  Rom.  i,  20 ;  Col.  ii,  *>). 

Godliness,  strictly  taken,  is  right  worship  or  de- 
votion, but  in  general  it  imports  the  whole  of  practical 
religion  (1  Tim.  iv,  8;  2  Pet.  i,  6).  It  is  difficult,  as 
Saurin  observes,  to  include  an  adequate  idea  of  it  in 
what  is  called  a  definition.  "  It  supposes  knowledge, 
veneration,  afTcction,  dependence,  submission,  grati- 
tude, and  ol>edienee ;  or  it  may  be  reduced  to  these 
four  ideas :  knowledge  in  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  visions  of  the  superstitious;  wf»- 
tudr  iii  the  conscience,  that  distinguishes  it  from  hy- 
pocrisy ;  men  rice  in  the  life,  or  renunciation  of  the 
world,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  unmean- 
ing obedience  of  him  who  goes  as  a  happy  constitution 
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leads  him  ;  and.  lastly,  veal  in  the  heart,  which  differs  j  Notts  (Ultraj.  1690 ;  often  reprinted) : — Roman*  kUlo* 
from  tiie  languishing  emotions  of  the  lukewarm."  The  j  rice  A  nthologia,  an  English  Exposition  of  the  Roman 
advantage*  of  this  disposition  are  honor,  peace,  safety,  Antiquities  (Lond.  1686,  4to,  16th  cd.) :— Dissertatio  de 
usefulness,  support  in  death,  iind  prospect  of  glory ;  or,  1  theocratia  Israelitarum  :  —  Three  A  rguments  to  prort 
as  the  apostle  sums  up  all  in  a  few  words,  "  It  i*  prof-  Election  upon  Foresight  by  Faith,  a  work  which  brought 
itable  unto  all  thing*,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  him  into  a  controversy  with  the  ultra-Calvinist,  Dr. 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come"  (1  Tim.  iv,  8 \.  Twiss  (q.  v.).  See  Home,  hibli-, graphical  Appendix; 
In  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  it  meauathe  suMance  of  revealed  re-  Darling,  Cyclop.  IiibHog.  i,  1279;  Allibonc,  Dictionary 
liifion  as  furniidied  in  the  various  particulars  enumer-  of  Authors,  i,  682. 


atrd. —  Barrow,  Mori*,  i,  9;  Scott,  Christ.  Life;  Seou- 
gal,  Lift  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man;  Saurin*  Sermons, 
Engl,  trans,  v,  serin.  3. 

Godman,  John  D.,  an  American  naturalist  and 
physician,  was  livrti  at  Anna|K>lis,  Main  land,  in  1794, 


Gool  got?,  part,  of  5X5,  goaf,  to  redeem ; 

in  full,  Q^n  bxt5,  avenger  of  blood,  rendered  '•  kins- 
man," "redeemer,"  "avenger,"  etc.,  in  the  A.  Vers.). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  right  of  repurchasing  and 


and,  being  early  left  an  orphan,  was  l>ouiid  apprentice  "'deeming,  as  well  as  that  of  avenging  blood,  appcr- 
to  a  printer,  and  afterwards  entered  the  naw  as  a  Ulnwi  onl.v  to  the  ncxt  relative;  hence  gotl,  simply, 
sailor-bov.  At  nineteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  i  »*  UM!d  for  tn«  relative  (Lev.  xxv,  2;".)-  Similar 
medicine",  and  on  completing  his  studies  he  settled  in  I  usage"  prevail  universally  among  the  modern  Aral)*. 
Philadelphia  as  a  phvsician  and  private  teacher  of  un-  i  S*c  Blood-rev  enok.  Connected  with  the  duties  of 
atomv,  and  for  some  time  was  an  assistant  editor  of  :  according  to  custom,  also  that  of  marry- 

the  Medical  Journal.  In  1*26  he  was  elected  to  the  lnK  the  childless  widow  of  the  deceased  relative  (Deut. 
professorship  of  anatomy  in  Bulgers'  Medical  College,  ,  **,  *-">)•    See  Lkvirate  Law. 


and  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  acquired  ex- 
tensive practice  as  a  surgeon.  Ill  health,  however, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  hi*  practice,  and  spend  a 
winter  iu  the  West  Indies.  He  died  of  consumption 
at  (jermantown,  Pa-,  April  17. 1830.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  professional  works  of  value;  but  he  Li  mention- 
ed In  re  l>ecaii«e  of  the  fact  that,  having  at  one  time 
adopted  the  initdelity  and  atheism  of  the  French  natu- 
ralists of  the  last  century,  the  death  of  a  friend  in  1827 
led  him  to  reflection  and  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  ho  became  eminent  for  Christian  piety.  An 
account  of  him  by  Dr.  T.  Sewall  is  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. — Davenport,  Hiogr.  Dutiun- 
ary;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  681. 

God-man.    See  Incarnation. 

Godwin,  Francis,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  Church  historian,  was  born  at  llavingtoii,  North- 
amptonshire, in  1561.  In  157H  he  entered  the  college 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  bis  father.  Thomas 
Godwin,  was  dean.  Here  he  took  successively  the  de- 
grees of  B.A.  in  158*),  M.A.  in  1583,  B.D.  in  1593,  and 
D.  D.  in  1595.  He  held  divers  ecclesiastical  offices  un- 
til his  publication  of  the  Catalogue  "f  Mishaps  of 
England  canned  him  to  Iw  up|iointed  bishop  of  I.landatr. 
A  laitin  translation  of  this  work,  dedicated  to  James 
I,  secured  him  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  He  died 
April.  Ifi33.  His  works  are,  .1  Catalogue  ofth-  Huh- 
ops  of  England  since  the  frst  planting  of  Chi  isluuiity 
in  the  Island,  tcith  a  history  of  their  licts  and  memorable 
afStf>n«(ltiO],-lto;  2d  ed.  with  additions,  and  Latin  trans- 
lation, 1615.    This  translation,  with  a  continuation 


The  fact  of  the  close  consanguinity  renders  the  Goel 
an  eminent  tyi>e  of  the  Bedcemer  of  mankind,  as  is 
especially  evinced  in  that  famous  passage  iu  the  Ori- 
ental epic  of  Job.  The  afflicted  man,  by  a  striking 
anticipation  of  the  incarnate  Mediator,  standing  in  im- 
mortal self-existence  over  the  sleeping  ashes  of  his 
kindred  saint,  who  was  misunderstood  and  maligned 
even  by  his  l>est  earthly  friends,  thus  touchingly  ex- 
ults in  the  prospect  that  his  disembodied  spirit  should 
survive  to  witness  the  posthumous  vindication  of  hi* 
fame  (Job  xix,  25-27): 

[Be  this  my  dyiair  testimony,] 
Thai  /  hnve  known  my  living  f!<xt; 
And  last  up«»n  [tlie]  dn«t  he  will  arise: 

Yes,  after  my  skin  has  decayed,  (wen]  thus; 
\  et  without  my  flesh  shall  I  behold  Deity ! 
Whom  /  sliall  behold  (*»]  mine; 
(Yes.  my  eye<,  they  have  [already)  seen  (Kim], 
Nor  Iih«  he  tieen  strange  [to  mr]i, 
[Thoiittlij  they  have  failed,  my  reins  within  me. 

The  sentiment  was  well  worthy  to  be  "engraved  with 
an  iron  style,  and  set  with  lead  in  the  rock  forever," 
ns  the  epitaph  of  the  noble  patriarch  (ver.  24).  Al- 
though it  does  not  (as  erroneously  rendered  in  the  A. 
V.)  contain  any  allusion  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  yet  it  distinctly  recognises  the  doctrines  of  a 
fellow-feeling  on  the  part  of  Cod  towards  man,  and  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  it  shows  how  there 
tenets,  which  lie  tit  the  I  a-* is  of  all  true  religion,  wheth- 
er natural  or  revealed,  are  alone  adequate  to  support 
the  human  spirit  under  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  in  view 
of  death.  (See  Stor,  Jtt  vindice  sanguinis,  Lips.  1694 ; 
Stickel,  De  Co^U,  Jen.  18."  2 ;  and  the  dissertations  on 


republished  bv  Bichardson,  under  the  title  De  «>e  passage  by  Bosshirt  [Herbip.  1791]  and  Kosegar 
Frrrsulihus  AngUa  'Canmentarius,  Cambridge,  1743,  fo- ,  ten  [Griefsw.  1H15J.)    See  Bkukkmlu. 
lio): — Hmivi  Anglicarum  Henrico  VI If,  Edwardo  VI, tt 
Maria  rr.jnnnti'tH.*,  Annate*  {\\\\\\.  fol. ;  l.ondon,  162M, 


4tn ;  English,  by  his  son  Morgan  16'iO,  fol.  i : — Xuncius 
inaninuttus  in  I'tapia  (1629.  8vo):— A  Commutation  »f 
the  I  alue  of  the  Ilaman  Sesterce  and  A  flic  Talent  (16.10) : 
—  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  a  /discourse  of  a  Voya'/e 
thither  by  fhaningO  Consoles  (16.'5>*,  rtvo;  another  edit, 
of  lt!57  contains  a  translation  of  the  \unrius  inanima- 
tttsX  S<>c  Biagraphiu  Britannia i ;  Chalmers,  tjeneral 
Biog.  Diliotutry. 

Godwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian, 
was  I  Kirn  in  Somersetshire  in  15*7.     lie  entered  Mag- 


Goepp,  Jkan  Jacques,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Heiligenstcin,  Alsace,  April  6, 
1771.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Mrashurg  un- 
der Olierlin  and  Schweighneuser,  and  had  already  be- 
gun his  career  as  a  preacher  when  the  French  {{evo- 
lution broke  out.  Appointed  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Strasbiirg,  ho  opposed  the  cruelly  of 
Schneider,  the  Republican  commissioner,  and  would 
perhaps  have  paid  dear  for  his  courage  but  that  be  was 
i  drafted  into  the  army,  in  which  he  served  until  1796, 
'  when  he  returned  to  finish  his  theological  studies  at 
Strasbiirg.     In  1*02  he  was  appoint. -d  pastor  of  the 


rial  en  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1602.  became  head  muster  of  the   French  Protestant  congregation  at  Strasbiirg.  almoner 


free  school  of  AUnirdon  in  1609,  and  afterwards  rector 
of  Brightwcll,  Berkshire.  He  died  in  1643,  leaving  a 
frnsat  reputation  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  author. 
He-  wrote  Mo*e*aml  Aaron  ;  orthr  ciril und  rrc'etiastictd 
Rites  used  ly  the  am  ient  Ihbretrs,  observed  owl  at  large 
npened  for  the  clearing  of  many  obscure  Trrts  throughout 
the  tehole  Scripture,  etc.  ( London,  1<>85,  4to,  12th  ed.); 

"  inU  Latin,  Motes  et  Aaron,  cum  UotUngeri 


of  the  Lyceum  of  that  city  in  1*03,  director  of  St. 
Thomas's  Seininary  in  1W  8,  anil,  fmally,  piiftf>r  of  tho 
Lutheran  Church  in  Paris  in  1X<  9.  '1  here,  together 
with  Koissard,  he  opened  the  church  ralied  the  liil- 
lett'*.  took  cure  of  over  14,000  souls  dis|»ersed  all  over 
Paris  attended  to  the  poor,  the  schools,  and  all  tho 
other  details  of  his  charge.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Missions  EvangUiquts,  of  the  Socute  hiblique. 
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the  Soeitte  protettante  de  Prevoganee  H  de  Secourt  m»-  I  publishing  Drutschhaul  und  die  ftmolution,  in  which  he 


tut  U,  and  the  Societe  de  la  Morale  Chrititnne.  In  181  b, 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Ximes, 
a  London  society  had  made  proposals  to  the  French 
Protestants  to  help  them.  Hud  the  proposal  been  ac- 
cepted, the  |K>sition  of  Protestantism  in  France  would 
have  become  even  much  worse  than  it  had  been. 
Goepp,  while  gratefully  acknowledging  the  offer,  de- 
clined, in  the  name  of  the  French  Protestants,  accept- 
ing the  protection  of  any  foreign  power.  The  French 
government  acknowledged  the  service  thus  rendered 
by  Goepp  by  creating  him  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.    Goepp  died  at  Paris  June  21, 1855.  Besides 


pleaded  for  the  liberal  party  of  Germany.  He  after- 
wards published  a  number  of  political  work*  of  the 
same  vein,  and  tinged  with  mysticism.  In  Stnuburg 
he  was  surrounded  with  Roman  Catholic  influence*,  and 
l>egan  to  despair  of  reforming  society  by  politics.  In 
1«25  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  history  in  the 
new  University  of  Munich,  and  there  he  sjjeut  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  In  1836-12  appeared  his  Christ- 
Ikhe  Myitik  (Christian  Mysticism,  Ratisbon,  4  vol*. 
8vo).  During  the  conflict  of  the  Prussian  government 
und  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  be  wrote,  in  the  interest 
of  the  ultramontane  party,  .  I  thunati  tts  (Katisl>on,  1837, 


his  immense  pastoral  work,  Goepp  did  a  great  deal  of  j  4  editions),  and  Triarier  (Ratisbon,  18:18).  He  wrote 
literary  labor.    He  wrote,  besides  numerous  pam  ph.  i  several  other  works  in  the  interest  of  Roman  C*thol- 


lets  and  funeral  discourses,  /'mi#  de  la  doctrine  chr&-  j  Rism,  and  died  January  27,  1848.  Goerres 
ti'enne  erposie  par  le  texte  de  fEcriture  Sainte  (in  col-  I  prominent  adherent  of  the  tirst  philosophic  system  of 


1  a  bora  t  ion  with  Boissard,  Paris,  1815, 8vo) : — Pricrtt  a 
tmage  du  culte.  dmutlique,  suivies  des  eierciees  el  pre- 
paration a  la  sainte  Gene  (same,  Paris  1821, 12mo)  :— 
Prittripes  de  la  Rrligim  chr&ietme,  a  I'tuage  des  icolts 
Momenta  ire*  (Paris,  1826, 12mo): — Discours  tur  le  n<»n 


Schelling,  but  he  found  in  the  abstruse  speculations 
of  German  philosophy  no  elements  adequate  to  con- 
tent his  restless  spirit  of  investigation.  He  was  then 
swept  away  by  that  current  of  conservative  Roman- 
Catholic  restorationism,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 


et  le  but  de  la  .Soci&i  de  la  Morale  chretienne  (Par.  1834,  |  present  century,  carried  a  number  of  German  politt- 
8vo).  etc.  See  Villenavc,  Notice  turJ.-J.  Goepp.— Hoe-  ciuns,  historiuii's.and  poets  into  the  liosum  of  the  Church 
fer,  Xour.  Biog.  General*,  xx,  949  sq.  of  Rome.    Like  moat  of  them,  Goerres  never  regHrd«"d 

Romanism  as  it  apjtear*  in  the  light  of  history,  but  in- 
vested it  with  all  the  brilliant  features  and  colors  of 
the  ideal  religio-political  society  which  he  had  prevt 
ously  conceived  in  his  own  mind.  Still,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  former  studies,  he  went  down  to  the  deep 
grounds  of  mysticism  to  discover  there  a  light  in  the 
darkness,  which  he  had  found  besetting  the  sources  of 
all  sciences.  He  persuaded  himself  that  he  hud  mads 
there  a  great  discovery  in  finding  new  and  wonderful 
relations  between  the  fables  and  myths  of  paganism 
as  a  shadow,  and  Roman-Catholic  Christianity  as  the 
full  truth;  between  the  myriads  of  mysteries  in  all 
sciences,  and  the  Roman-Catholic  doctrine  as  a  key  to 
disclose  them.    At  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 


Goering,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  born  in 
York  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1755.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  had  designed  his  son  for  the  same  occupa- 
tion, but,  as  the  youth  showed  promising  talents  and 
hopeful  piety,  his  father  consented  to  his  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Helmuth,  and  in  178t»  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  York,  Pa.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til his  death  in  1807.  Mr.  Goering  was  regarded  as 
an  extraordinary  m;in,  a  profound  scholar,  and  an  elo- 
quent preacher.  Nothing  could  check  his  ardor  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  or  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. In  the  pulpit  he  would  often  electrify  his  aud- 
ience, and  sway  them  at  his  will.  It  was  his  practice  , 
to  present  to  his  people  systematic  doctrinal  instruc  I  Mt«™  he. a  R°"T  V,"  ,0',C  ^  ?  * 
tion,  always  accompanied  with  a  pointed  application  :  *  he  measured  all  the  manifold  invention, 
and  an  earnest  appeal.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Urds  1  °!  0Uf  *>W,.V  P<fond.ng  that  «v">'hI,n«tru< '  ™ 
day,  in  connection  with  the  catechetical  exercise,  he  '  th™ucanlc  from  °nd  P0,n,t(Ml  to  *  L?*°X™  ,ru'h: 
examined  the  whole  congregation  on  the  subject  of  the  amI  t.hc"  he  ^.»-«  »P°»  «•«  youths  of  his  Church  to 
morning  s  discourse.  Although  he  wrote  much,  he  j  rcwnte  from  th,B  ^-po.nt  the  history  of  every-  sei- 
published  very  little— only  two  small  works  on  Bap. 


ence,  since  it  had  been  too  long  monopolized  and  dif- 
ligured  by  I*rotestant  erudition.  All  this,  set  forth  in 
mystic,  self-confident,  and  passionate  language,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  general  attention  on  the  part  of  hi* 
coreligiotiists.  The  influence  of  Goerres  was  so  much 
the  greater,  as  he  made  himself,  at  a  critical  moment, 
also  the  political  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
terests, principally  through  the  "  Uutornckf-poKtische 
Goerres  (or  Gorres),  Joiiann  Johkimi  vox,  an  I  Matter"  of  Munich,  a  |>eriodical  edited,  although  not 
1  ;  under  his  name,  yet  under  his  guidance  and  con- 


tism  and  one  on  Methodism.  His  MSS.  contained  dis- 
cussions of  theological  questions,  inquiries  into  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  translations  from  the  Arabic 
poets,  but  these  valuable  papers,  with  all  his  letters,  in 
compliance  with  his  directions  in  his  last  illness,  were 
'  to  the  flames.    (M.  L.  S.) 


eminent  German  Roman  Catholic  writer,  was  born  Jan. 
25,  1776,  at  Coblentz,  and  educated  at  the  gymnasium  in 
that  place.  In  early  life  he  was  involved  iii  politics,  and 
in  1798  he  set  up  a  Republican  newspaper,  the  "  Hothr 
Jilatl."  Being  sent  on  a  deputation  to  Paris  in  1799,  he 
saw  French  "freedom  ''  under  Bonaparte,  and  became  dis- 
gusted with  it  In  that  year  he  gave  up  his  journal, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  af- 
terwards to  philosophy  and  natural  science.  In  1802 
appeared  his  Apkorumen  itler  Kun.it  (Aphoris  ins  on 
Art);  in  l*<io.  Exposition  d*r  Physiol  <n<  (Physiolo- 
gy) and  Ghnbe  und  ll'.Wn  (Faith  and  Knowledge). 
In  18'ifi  he  went  to  H'-idclberg,  ami  lectured  on  I'hvs- 
ics  there  till  18ns,  when  he  returned  to  Coblentz. 
1*10  he  published  Mythrngeschichte  d*r  Atittirhen 
Writ  (Mythology  of  the  Asiatic  World,  Heidelltcrg. 
8vo).  In  1814  |,e  again  entered  the  political  field 
against  the  French  as  editor  of  the  fih'initcher  Mer- 
Ivr  (The  Rhenish  MereuryX  a  journal  which  stirred 
tho  whole  public  mind  of  Germany.  It  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  Prussian  government  In  1816 — a  stranne 
reward  for  the  services  it  had  rendered.    In  1819  he 


trolling  superintendence.  In  one  thing,  however, 
Goerres  was  greatly  disappointed.  He  found  many 
readers,  hearers,  and  admirers,  but  only  a  very  few 
disciples.  They  could  not  master  the  sense  of  their 
teacher's  words  :  a  bad  omen,  indeed,  for  his  anticipa- 
ted dominion  over  the  literature  of  the  world.  The 
first  volume  of  his  collected  works  (Gesammelte  Wertr, 
herantg.  nm  Marie  Go*rre*~)  appeared  at  Ratisbon  in 
1854.  See  Meth.  Quart.  Per.  Jan.  1855,  p.  146 :  Sepp, 
J»*eph  von  Gorrrr*.  tine  Shizze.  etc.  (Ratisbon,  18481; 
Hancberg,  Xur  Erinnerung  on  ./.  v.  G.  (Munich,  1848); 
Heinrich,  J.  r.  G.,  cin  I^henddld  <  Frankf.  1867);  Hut. 
Polit.  Platter,  t.  xxvii ;  Brilhl,  Ge*chichte  d.  tattf.  Lit. 
eratitr  Dtulschlrmdt  (Leips.  1854);  Hoefcr,  .Vo«e.  Bi>g. 
Generate,  xx,  957  ;  Hcrzog,  Renl-Encyllop.  v.  224  .*q. 

Goertner,  John  Prtkk,  a  minister  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  was  bom  April  26.  1797.  at  Canajoharie, 
X.Y.  nc  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822, 
the  PsfarmatLn  of  Luther  being  his  commencement 
exercise.  For  a  time  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at 
II  art  wick  Seminary  under  the  direction  of  professor 


had  to  take  refuge-  in  Strasburg,  in  consequence  of  i  Hagclius,  and  then  received  private  instruction  from 
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Dr.  Christian  Schaeffer,  of  New  York  City,  whom  he  50)asairtant  pitcher  at  Ascheraleben,  was  then  called  to 
aided  in  hi*  pastoral  work.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  ,  Magdeburg,  and  finally  l>ecatne  pastor  of  St.  Catharine, 
by  the  New  York  Ministerium  in  1824,  and,  after  per-  at  Hamburg,  in  1755.  He  waa  au  orthodox  Lutheran, 
forming  extensive  missionary  labor  among  the  desti-  and  attacked  especially  the  semi-infidel  writings  of 
tute  Lutherans  in  the  northern  and  western  counties  such  men  as  Leasing, Goethe,  Sender,  etc.  lie  died 
of  the  state  and  in  Canada,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Jtdina-  May  19,  17*6,  leaving  behind  him  more  than  sixty 


town,  N.  Y.  He  waa  loved  and  venerated  not  only  by 
his  own  people,  but  by  all  who  witnessed  the  results 
of  his  earnest  labors,  and  the  salutary  influence  he  was 
exercising.  Ilia  career  waa  a  brief  one.  He  died 
when  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. The  impress  of  his  life  and  effort*  in  the  fruc- 
tified members  of  believing  and  loving  hearts  will  de- 
scend to  children  and  children's  children.  He  left  a 
valuable  MS.  Journal  of  six  Month'  Residence  at  Rome, 
and  Vitit  to  interesting  Cities  in  Europe.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Goeachel  (or  Goschel),  Kari.  Friedrich,  a  Ger- 
man writer  on  philosophy,  waa  bom  in  1784  at  Langen- 
sal/a.  After  studying  law  at  Leipaic  he  became  judge  in 
I^angensalza,  and  in  1818  published  a  history  of  that 
town.  In  1844  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  minis- 
try of  justice  as  "Geheiroer  Oberregierungsrath,"  from 
1845  to  1848  he  was  president  of  the  consistory  of  Mag- 
deburg. In  1848  he  withdrew  from  the  public  service 
and  lived  in  retirement  at  Naumburg,  where  be  died, 
Sept.  22,  1862.  He  at  first  endeavored  (Aphorismen 
iiber  Michtwissen  umi  absolut.  H'isnen,  1829)  to  show  the 
agreement  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  with  Christian- 
ity, also  to  refute  Strauss  from  this  stand-point  (/?«- 
trap*  zur  spend.  Pkilosophie,  18*)8) ;  but  gradually  he 
joined  more  and  more  the  party  of  the  Confessional 
Lutherans.  He  conducted  tho  judicial  proceedings 
against  Wislicenus,  Chlich,  and  the  Friends  of  light 
(q.  v.),  and  in  1848  had  to  leave  Magdeburg  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excitement  of  the  people  against  him. 
He  had  previously  tendered  his  resignation  l*cnu*e 
the  government  had  allowed  the  Free  Congregation 
of  Magdeburg  the  use  of  one  of  the  Protestant  church- 
es of  the  city,  (.oeschel  wrote  several  works  on  Dante 
which  are  highly  valued. — Hercog,  ReaUEnegUopadie, 
xix,  567. 

Goettlngen  (or  Gottingen),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
with  12,674  inhabitants  (in  iSi'A).  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  German  university  (Georgia  Augusta),  which 
was  founded  in  1733  by  king  George  II  of  England,  and 
opened  in  1737,  and  which  numbered,  in  1868, 106  teach- 
ers and  805  students.  The  library  of  the  university  con- 
tains over  360,000  volumes  and  5000  MSS.  Among  the 
best-known  theological  professors  of  the  university  be- 
long Gieselcr  (q. v.),  Lttcke  (q.v.),  and  Kwald.  See  Put- 
ter. Versueh  eintr  akadem.  Gekhrtengesch.  der  Vnirer- 
sitat  Gottingen  (2  vols.  Goett.  1765-88;  continued  by 
Saalfeld,  Hamb.  1820;  and  by  Ostcrlev,  Goett.  1838;. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Goetze  ( <>r  Gotse),  Georg  Heinrioh,  a  German 
writer,  waa  born  at  Leipzig,  Aug.  II,  1667.  In  1687  he 
passed  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  in  I  (WO  be- 
came Protestant  pastor  of  Bury,  in  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg. In  1702  be  became  superintendent  of  the  churches 
of  Lulicck,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death, 
March  29,  1729  (according  to  others,  April  25, 1728). 
He  left  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  works,  mostly  on 
literary  or  historical  questions.  The  most  important 
are,  De  Vigilii*  paschalibus  ceterum  chiUtvmorvm  (Lpz. 
16*7,  4to)  : — De  Archidiaconu  reteris  Ecrttsite  (  Leipzig, 
16*7,  4to):— D*  dubiis  Athanatii  Srriptu  (I.pz.  1089, 
4to): — fJe  Lutktranismo  D.  Bemardi  (Dresden,  1701, 
4to),  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  thut  St.  Bernard 
preached  the  same  doctrines  as  Luther  -.—ParnlMismus 
J  wire  proditoris  et  Roman*  EccUtitr  (Lubeck,  1706,  4to) : 
—E!ogi(t  Germanorvm  qwrundam  Theotogorum  (Lub. 
1709, 4to):  this  work  contains  eighty-four  biographical 
•ketches  ;  etc. — Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Grn.  xxi,  62  sq. 

Goetxe  (or  Gotze),  Johann  Melchior,  a  Ger- 
man divine,  was  born  in  Halberstadt,  Oct.  16, 1717,  and 

studied  at  Jena  ami  Halle.   He  was  for  nine  years  (1741- 1  of  the  Sept.,  however,  read,  very  different  names  here. 
III.— M  MM 


works,  the  most  remarkable  among  which  are,  Von 
Jet  Herrn  Chrvti  hocktriirdigem  Abtndmakl  (1767) : — 
7 M.  Untersuch.  d.  SMiridc.  dtr  Ihut.  Xchaubukne  (2d 
edit.  1770),  against  the  latent  neologism  of  Schlosser 
and  Albert! : — Erercitatio  hittoiico-tli'ologica  de  pat  rum 
primi/itte  EevUsia  JtUciori  nicceuu  m  projtigandtt  gen- 
tium tvjterstitione  quant  in  conjirnumda  doctrina  Christi- 
ana (Halle,  1738,4to):— Gedanken  u.d.Betrachtung  ton 
dtr  Restimmungttes  Mtnschen  (Halle,  1748. 8vo) :— IVr- 
theidigung  d?i  rich'igen  Begrijfs  r.  d.  Aujerstrhung  der 
Todten,  grgen  Basedow  (Hamburg,  1 764, 4to  t,  etc.  11  is 
autobiography  waa  published  in  1786  (8\o).  See  F. 
L.  Hoffmann,  Ilamb.  BMioph.  iv ;  Stratum,  1852, 
No.  21  a,  22;  Thiess,  Gtlehrt.  ff,imb.  Dtvtsth.  Bibliotk- 
eca,  xvii,  615-629;  I/essing,  Mmdelssokn,  Risbeck  und 
Go  tze  (Offenbach,  1787,8vo);  Wurhafle  .Xuckricht  v.d. 
Lrben  des  M.  GuUe  (Hamb.  1786,  8vo).— Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  v,  226;  Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxi,  64  sq. 

Goffine,  Lkoxari>,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  was 
l»orn  at  Cologne  in  1648,  joined  in  1669  the  order  of 
the  Premonstratensea  in  the  abbey  of  Steinfcld,  la- 
bored many  years  as  a  priest  at  Olierstein  and  Coer- 
feld  in  Westphalia,  and  died  August  11,  1719.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  devotional  work  (Ckristkathol.  Unter- 
ri<kts  uml  ErbanungtbucK)  which  has  passed 
a  very  large  number  of  editions  and  is  still  in  . 
use.  There  arc  new  revised  editions  of  the  work  by 
Steck  (Tubingen,  9th  ed.  1869),  and  by  Diez  (2  vol?. 
Wurzburg.  18G4).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Gog  (Heb.  id.  r 5 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Ttiy,  but  Pot'  / 
in  1  C'hron.  v,  4 ;  Vulg.  Gog),  the  name  of  two  men, 
but  whether  they  have  any  connection  is  doubtful.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  Samaritan  aud  Sept.  for  Aoao,  in 
Numb,  xxiv,  7,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  specialty, 
tradition  (Mishna,  Sfiabb.  118)  making  the  Messianic 
time  to  be  distinguished  by  an  antecedent  struggle 
w  ith  Gog,  as  tho  Apocalypse  does  the  millennium.  See 
also  HamoN-ooo. 

As  to  the  signification  of  Gog,  it  appears  to  mean 
mountain,  i.  e.  Caucasus  (Persic  k»h,  Osaetic  ghogh,  i.  e. 
mountain;  and  even  the  classical  name  "Caucasus" 
originated  in  Koh-Kaf),  since  Caucasus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Scythian  people.  The  hardening  of  the 
last  sound  (k)  into  g  (gog  frcm  Ith)  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken place  early,  and  when  the  name  had  already  be- 
come that  of  a  people,  the  other  names,  Magog,  Agag 
(Samaritan  Agog,  gentile  Ag  gi,  I'hutnic.  Agog)  also 
arose.  Another  explanation  from  tho  Pehlvi  koka, 
"  moon"  (see  Grabsckrift  des  Darius,  p.  64),  because 
they  prayed  to  tho  moon,  is  improliable.  A  Miemitic 
etymology  is  also  possible.  From  the  reduplicated1 
form  iOSGk  (from  the  root  K9,  whence  SJ,  a  roof),  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  tie  higk  or  overtopping  "  }*i  might  sig- 
nify a  mountain  or  summit  (compare  Arabic  j"ju,  breast 
of  a  ship,  i.  e.  something  heightened).  Figuratively 
this  stem  would  mean  gigantic,  great  of  stature,  potter- 
ful, warlike  (eo<niate  with  *,£ of Isa. xviii, 2) ;  comp. 
Sanskrit  ku\  to  be  mighty,  kari  (in  the  Vedas,  Persic- 
kav),  king,  modern  Persian  kav,  trarlike  or  valiant;  in 
which  sense  the  Amalekitc  name  Agag  or  Agog,  the 
Heb.  name  Gog.  and  the  Pho?n.  Agog  in  the  story  of 
Ogyges,  may  l>c  taken.  In  Gen.  xiv,  1  Symmachus 
has  Vikcn  Gog,  I.  c.  heathen,  for  3*S,  Grg,  and 
therefore  translates  it  by  "  Scythians."— Furst.  Heb. 
Ijtx.  s.  v. 

1.  Sm  of  Shemaiah,  and  father  of  Shimei,  and  one  of 
the  descendants  (apparently  great-great-grandson)  of 
Reuben  (1  Chron.  v,  4).    B.C.  post  1856.    Most  copies 
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2.  In  Ezeklel  Gog  U  (1.)  the  name  of  a  mixed  race 
dwelling  in  the  extreme  north,  comprehended  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  the  Scythians;  thence  trans- 
ferred (2.)  to  the  centre  and  representative  of  their 
race,  i.  e.  their  king  (chap.  xxxviii,3i>).  Gog  comes 
forth  from  the  distant  north  (xx.wiii,  15;  xxxix,  2), 
the  prince  of  Ro*h,  Me>hci  h,  and  Tubal  (apparently 
also  of  Sira*),  with  his  army  of  cavalry  (xxxviii,  15), 
marching  against  the  people  of  Israel,  where  he  is  mi- 
raculously encountered  (xxxviii,  17  24)  and  annihila- 
ted (xxxix,  1  8).  In  the  later  tradition  which  sprang 
from  Ezekiel's  description,  Gog  along  with  Magog  rep- 
resents the  mixed  population  of  the  north,  the  Scythi- 
an!!, Caucasians  etc.  (3.)  Gog  is  the  name  of  the 
country  of  the  people  Gog,  i.  e.  of  the  Scythians ;  hut 
this  only  in  the  somewhat  modified  language  of  the 
Apocalyptic  seer  (Kev.  xx,  8,  Twy,  together  wi»h  M«- 
yu»y),  as  it  has  become  a  geographical  name  in  Arabic 
likewise  ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  assertions  of 
other  Oriental  author*,  in  whose  traditions  this  people 
oecupv  an  important  place,  as  the  name  of  a  country 
(»re  iVHerbelot,  RU,L  Or.  p.  528). 

Interpreters  have  given  very  different  explanations 
of  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog ;  bat  they  have  generally 
understood  them  as  symbolical  expressions  for  the 
heathen  nations  of  Asia,  or  more  particularly  for  the 
Scythians,  a  vague  knowledge  of  whom  seems  to  have 
reached  the  Jews  in  Palestine  about  that  period.  Thus 
Joseph  us  (.Int.  i,  6,  3)  has  dropped  the  Hebrew  word 
Magog,  and  rendered  it  by  Xxvitat ;  and  so  does  Je- 
rome, while  Suidas  renders  it  by  IMfxtat — a  difference 
that  matters  but  little  in  the  main  question,  since  i>t>- 
Hait  in  the  ancient  authors,  is  but  a  collective  name 
for  the  northern  but  partially-known  tribes  (Cellarius, 
AofiV.  ii.  753  *q.);  and,  indeed,  as  such  a  collective 
name,  Magog  seems  also  to  indicate  in  the  Hebrew  the 
tribe*  aU»ut  the  Caucusian  mountains  (com p.  Jerome 
on  M/.ck.  ibid  ).  Rochart  (Phat.  Hi,  13)  sup|Nirt*  the 
opinion  of  Joscphus,  though  by  but  very  precarious 
etymologies.  According  to  Rcinogge  {htscrip.  of  th* 
V meatus,  ii,  70).  some  of  the  Caucasian  people  call 
their  mountains  (log,  and  the  highest  northern  jniints 
Magog.  The  Arabians  arc  of  opinion  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Gog  and  Magog  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  beyond  the  Tartars  and  Slavonians,  and  they 
put  Yajy  and  Majuj  always  in  conjunction,  thereby 
indicating  the  extreme  points  of  north  and  north-east 
of  Asia  (Itayer,  in  Comment.  Acad.  Prtrop.  i).  Nor  are 
there  wanting  interpreters  who  understand  by  the  Gog 
of  Revelations  the  anti-Christ,  anil  by  the  Gog  of  Eze- 
kiel the  Goths,  who  in  vail  .mI  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  «ra.  (See  Dauderstad, 
(log  ei  Magog,  Li[is.  16ti3;  '/.i  itschr,  f.  irissensrh.  Theol. 
18G2,  p.  111.)  In  the  Apocalypse  these  names  appear 
to  symbolize  some  future  barbarian  or  inlidel  enemy 
that  is  to  arise  against  Christianity  (Stuart's  Comment. 
ad  loc.).    Sec  Magog. 

Oogerly,  Daxiki.  John,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
missionary  and  schoLir,  was  l>orn  in  I -on  don  in  A  u  trust, 
171)2,  and  at  fourteen  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Society.  He  showed  signs  of  remarkalde  talent, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  a  local  preacher.  In  181H 
he  was  sent  to  Ceylon  to  take  charge  of  the  Wesleyan 
mission  press  at  Colombo.  In  1822  he  entered  the 
regular  missionary  service,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  to  preach  extempore  in  Cingalese.  He 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
of  the  country,  especially  the  PalC  which  is,  to  the 
Buddhist,  what  Sanscrit  is  to  the  Brahmin.  He  was 
the  first  European  who  gave  any  critical  or  scientific 
study  to  this  dialect.  In  1834  he  was  stationed  at 
Madura,  where  he  bad  special  opportunities  to  study 
Pali  under  learned  native  priests.  He  arranged  about 
15,000  words  for  a  dictionary,  and  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing copies  made  of  all  the  sacred  books,  with  their 
glosses.  This  copy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Wesleyan  mission.  In  1838  Mr.  Gogerly  became  chair- 


man of  the  mission,  and  afterwards  general  superin- 
tendent. The  government  appointed  him  one  of  the 
Central  School  Commission  of  Ceylon.  In  1822  be 
had  become  one  of  the  translators  for  the  Britbh  and 
Foreign  Bil.le  Society,  and  the  Cingalese  version  is 
largely  due  to  his  labors.  Every  word  of  all  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  printed  by  the  society  passed  under 
his  eye  as  editor  and  corrector.  Among  hi*  most  im- 
|Mirtant  literary  labors  were  contributions  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  to  oUm*  periodi- 
cals, in  illustration  of  the  Pali  literature  of  Buddhism 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Ceylon  branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  As  a  polemic  work  against 
Buddhism,  he  puldished  Christian*  Pragmyapti ;  the  t!r- 
idencet  ami  Itoctrine*  of  the  Christian  Religion:  in  Cin- 
galese (Colombo,  Wesleyan  Mission  I'ress,  1862).  A 
native  gentleman  offered  fifty  dollars  for  a  Buddhist 
refutation  of  this  work,  but  it  never  has  appeared.  Mr. 
Gogerly  died  September  Ii,  18G2.  Both  in  England 
and  France,  he  was  recognised  as  the  master  of  Pali 
literature.  His  writings  on  the  subject  are  to  Iw  col- 
lected, it  is  said,  and  published  in  Paris.— London  Oor- 
terly  Rerieir,  April,  1863,  art.  v. 

Goguet,  Axtoinb-yvks.  a  French  jurisconsult, 
was  born  at  Paris  Jan.  18, 1716,  and  became  counsel- 
lor to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  applied  himself 
closely  to  literature,  and  esjiecially  to  historical  stud- 
ies. His  name  is  chiefly  preserved  by  his  great  work 
Orlgine  des  Ixiit,  d<$  Arts,  et  de»  Sciemtt,  chez  let  An- 
cient Peuplet  (3  vol*.  4to,  Paris,  1758,  in  which  be 
was  assisted  by  his  friend  Fugerc).  It  treat*  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  among  the  Assyrians,  Babyloni- 
ans, Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  the  early  Greeks,  in 
vol.  i;  and  in  vol.  ii.  the  period  from  the  death  of  Ja- 
cob to  the  establishment  of  monarchy  among  the  He- 
brews, w  ith  the  usages,  etc.  of  the  Lydians  and  Phryg- 
ians, with  the  states  of  Greece  and  the  people  of 
Crete.  The  third  volume  carries  the  subject  down  to 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  oth- 
er two.  Goguet  adds  also  dissertations  on  ancient 
coins ;  on  the  astronomical  periods  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians.  Egyptians,  and 
Chinese;  on  Sanchoniatho;  and  on  the  authenticity 
and  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job.  Goguet  died  in 
1758.  His  work  has  passed  through  several  editions 
in  France,  of  which  the  last  is  that  of  Paris,  1809.  3 
vols.  8vo.  There  is  an  English  translation,  (trigin  of 
Ixtws,  etc.  (Lond.  1775,  8  vols.  8vo). — English  Cydopee- 
dia  ;  Hoefer.  AW.  liiog.  General*,  xxi,  75. 

Goi'm  is  thought  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  peo- 
ple In  northern  Palestine  (I""!.  Goyim',  Josh.  xii,  23: 
Sept.  rwfi/t.Yulg.  gentes,  A.V.  "nations"),  whose  king 
lived  at  Gilgal  (q.  v.).  A  similar  designation  \»  em- 
ployed also  in  Gen.  xiv,  1  rc*|«cting  Tidal  (q.  r.\ 
'•king  of  nations"  (Sept  Vulg.  gentes).    It  is, 

however,  the  universal  term  for  Gentiles  (q.  v.). 

Going.  Jo* ath a N, D. P.. a  Baptist  minister,  was  U.rn 
at  Reading,  Vt.  March  7, 17W,  and  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1809.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  while 
a  memlier  of  college,  and  pursued  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Messer,  then  president 
of  the  college.    Dr.  Messer's  orthodoxy  was  not  above 
suspicion,  and  Mr.  Going  became  unsettled  in  hi*  doc- 
trinal views  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  and  finally  be- 
came solidly  grounded  in  '"the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation."   He  was  ordained  in  1811,  and  fettled  tt 
Cavendish,  Vt.    At  this  tima,  out  of  forty-five  Bap- 
tist ministers  in  that  state,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had  an  exU-n*ive  in- 
fluence.   He  was  called  in  1815  to  Worcester,  Ma#«. 
Here  his  labors  were  the  means  of  building  up  a  Urge 
and  efficient  church.     He  took  an  active  interest  in 
public  educotion,  and  aided  in  founding  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution.   A  journey,  in  1831.  into  what 
was  then  "the  West,"  awakened  his  interest  in  bom* 
missionary  enterprises.    The  American 
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Missionary  Society  was  formed  the  following  year,  and 
Dr.  Going  was  appointed  corresponding  secretary. 
After  live  years'  successful  service,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  presidency  of  Granville  College,  Ohio,  now  Den- 
ison  University.  His  administration  of  the  college 
did  much  to  vivo  it  a  substantial  foundation  and  to  in* 
wire  its  healthful  growth.  He  died  Nov.  9.  1844.  He 
was  strong,  active,  indefatigable,  and  his  whole  energy 
was  kindled  by  a  passion  for  usefulness.    (L.  K.  S.) 

Go  lan  (Heb.  Golan',  "(Via,  exile  accord,  to  Gcsen., 
but  circle  accord,  to  Hirst;  Sept.  I'avkw;  once  Ga- 
lon', "jib*,  "  keri"  at  Josh,  xxi,  27,  Sept.  ru»W),  » 
city  of  Bashan  (Dcut.  iv,  28)  allotted  out  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  east  to  the  Gershonite  Invites  (Josh, 
xxi,  if7  ;  1  Chron.  vi,  71),  and  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan  (xx,  8).  We  find  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  it  in  Scripture ;  and  though  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  say  it  was  still  an  important  place  in  their 
time  ( (Manual,  s.  v.  VavXwv,  Gaulon ;  He  la  ml,  Patent, 
y.  815),  its  very  site  is  now  unknown.  The  word  is 
recognised  in  the  present  Jaulan,  mentioned  by  Burck- 
hardt  (Syria,  p.  2*6)  as  giving  name  to  a  district  lying 
east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  composed  of  the  an- 
cient Gaulonitis,  with  part  of  B&shan  and  Argob  (see 
nlsollohitisoif  s/lejeurrAe«,  Hi,  308, 812;  Append,  p.  149, 
162).  It  is  indeed  clear  that  the  Gaulonitis  of  the 
later  Jewish  history  must  have  included  part  of  the 
more  ancient  Hashan,  if  Golan  gave  name  to  the  prov- 
ince, seeing  that  Golan  was  certainly  in  Hashan.  The 
city  itself  may  have  been  situated  on  tell  tl-Ferat, 
which,  although  destitute  of  ruins,  is  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  Jebel  Heish  that  principally  consti- 
tutes the  modern  district.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  village  of  Antra,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Jaulan, 
around  which  are  extensive  ruins  (see  Porter,  Handb. 
for  Syr.  and  Paket.),  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Go- 
lan :  uut  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ; 
and  Nawa.  besides,  is  much  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  suggested  as  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Judas  whom  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii,  1, 
1)  calls  a  Gaulonite  is  called  by  Luke  (Acts  v,  37)  a 
Gal  i  I  man.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Josephus 
elsewhere  (War,  ii,  20,  4)  carefully  distinguishes  Gal- 
ilee and  Gaulonitis.  Yet  he  himself  elsewhere  calls 
this  very  Judas  a  G  alii  wan  (Ant.  xviji,  1,  6;  xx,  5,  2 ; 
War,  il,  9, 1).  It  is,  from  this,  proUblc  that  Judas  had 
a  double  cognomen,  perhaps  because  he  had  been  born 
in  Gaulonitis,  but  had  been  brought  up  or  dwelt  in 
Galilee ;  as  Apolloniu*,  although  an  Egyptian,  yet  was, 
from  his  place  of  residence,  called  Khodiu*  (sec  Kui- 
nol,  in  Act.  v,  37).    See  JrnAs  (the  Gai.ii..*an). 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to  by  Jo- 
sephus (I'avXavn,  War,  i,  4,  4,  and  8) ;  he,  however, 
more  frequently  speaks  of  the  province  which  took  its 
name  from  it,  Gnulnnitit  (Vav\avmv).  When  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Jews  in  Baslian  ceased,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  alioriginal  tribes,  before  kept  in  subjec- 
tion, but  never  annihilated,  rose  again  to  some  power, 
and  rent  the  country  into  provinces.  Two  of  these 
provinces  at  least  were  of  ancient  oritrin  [see  Tracho- 
xitis  and  Hatha*],  and  had  l>een  distinct  principal- 
ities previous  to  the  time  when  Og  or  his  predecessors 
united  them  under  one  sceptre.  Before  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  Bnshan  appears  in  Jewish  history  as 
one  kingdom ;  but  subsequent  to  that  period  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  divided  into  four  provinces—  Gaulanitis,  T  ra- 
diculitis, Auranitia,  and  Batana»a  (Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  5, 
3,  and  7,  4 ;  i,  G,  4 ;  xvi,  9, 1 ;  War,  i,  20,  4 ;  iii,  3,  1 ; 
iv,  1, 1).  It  seems  that  when  the  city  of  Golan  rose 
to  pow  er  It  became  the  head  of  a  large  province,  the 
extent  of  which  Is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Jose- 
phus, es|>ecially  when  his  statements  are  compared 
with  the  modern  divisions  of  Ba-shnn.  It  lay  east  of 
Galilee  and  north  of  Gadariti*  (Gadara,  Josephus, 
War,  ill,  8,  1).    Gamala,  an  important  town  on  the 


eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  El-Husn, 
and  the  province  attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gau- 
lanitis  (  War,  iv,  1, 1).  But  the  boundary  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Gadara  and  Gamala  must  evidently  have  been 
the  river  Hieromax,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The  Jordan,  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at  Dan  and  Caesarea- 
Pbilippi,  formed  the  western  boundary  (  War,  iii,  8,  6). 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
modern  province  of  Jaulan  (the  Arabic  form  of  the 
Hebrew  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  IW 
Acifinr)  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaulanitis; 
we  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  their  northern 
and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical.  Jaulan  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jcdur  (the  ancient  Iturasa), 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Hauran  [q.  v.].  The  principal 
cities  of  Gaulanitis  were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Ju- 
lias or  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii,  22),  Seleucia,  and  Sogane 
(Josephus,  War,  iii,  3, 1,  and  5 ;  iv,  1, 1). 

The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant 
grass.  It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name  Muhor 
P^r)  is  given  in  1  Kings  xx,  28,  26—"  the  plain" 
in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown  by  the  Israel- 
ites, near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  modern  Fik  (Stanley,  A  pp.  §  6 ;  Porter,  HamVtrtok 
for  Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  425).  The  western  side  of  Gau- 
lanitis, along  the  sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  rugged,  and 
bare.  It  is  upwards  of  2500  feet  in  height,  and  when 
seen  from  the  city  of  Tiberias  resembles  a  mountain 
range,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the  supporting  wall 
of  the  plateau.  It  was  this  remarkable  feature  whieh 
led  the  ancient  geographers  to  suppose  that  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Gilead  was  joined  to  Lebanon  (Reland, 
p.  342).  Further  north,  along  the  bank  of  the  Upper 
Jordan,  the  plateau  breaks  down  in  a  series  of  terraces, 
which,  though  somewhat  rocky,  are  covered  with  rich 
soil,  and  clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  luxuriant 
herbage,  spangled  with  multitudes  of  bright  and  beau- 
tiful flowers,  A  range  of  low,  round-tupped,  pictu- 
resque hills  extends  southward  for  nearly  twenty  miles 
from  the  base  of  Hermon  along  the  western  edge  of 
the  plateau.  These  are  in  places  covered  with  no- 
ble forests  of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  Gaulanitis 
was  once  densely  populated,  but  it  is  now  almost  com- 
pletely deserted.  Among  the  towns  and  villages  w  hu  h 
it  once  contained  are  still  left  the  names  of  12"  places, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  eleven,  are 
now  uninhabited.  Only  a  few  patches  of  its  soil  «re 
cultivated ;  and  the  very  best  of  its  pasture  is  lost — 
the  tender  grass  of  early  spring.  The  flocks  of  the 
Turkmans  and  el-  Fudhf  Arabs — the  only  tribes  that 
remain  permanently  in  this  region— are  not  able  to 
consume  it ;  and  the  'Anazeh,  those  "  children  of  the 
East*'  who  spread  over  the  bind  like  Locusts,  and 
"  whose  camels  are  without  number"  (Judg.  vii,  12% 
only  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  Way.  At  that  sea- 
son the  whole  country  is  covered  with  them — their 
black  tents  pitched  in  circles  near  the  fountains,  their 
cattle  thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain,  and  their  fierce 
cavaliers  roaming  far  and  wide,  "their  bund  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  ngaiust  them." 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities,  and 
history  of  Gaulanitis,  see  Porter's  Ihmdbook  for  Syri  i 
and  Pairtf.  p.  295,  424,  401,  631 ;  Fire  Ytart  in  fhimit*- 
cus,  ii,  250;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vi,  292;  Burckhardt  * 
Trar.  in  Syria,  p.  277  :  Wilson,  Utnds  of  liible,  ii,  819 ; 
Thomson.  Uvnd  and  fi<  ol;  ii,  12  *q. ;  Schwarz,  Palest. 
p.  220.    See  Bashas. 

Gold  (Gr.  xo'  <*\  xpwiov,  the  last  being  prob. 
a  diminutive  of  the  former  and  more  general  term,  and 
therefore  expressing  gold  in  a  small  piece  or  quantity, 
especially  as  wrought,  e.  g.  a  golden  ornament,  1  Pet. 
iii,  3;  Kev.  xvii,  4  ;  [xviii,  16;]  or  gold  coin,  Acts  iii, 
G;  xx.  33;  1  Pet.  i,  18;  but  also  used  of  the  metal 
generally,  Heb.  ix,  4;  1  Pet.  i,  7;  Rev.  iii,  18;  xxi, 
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18,  21),  the  moot  valuable  of  metals,  from  its  color,  merely  as  a  very  precious  article  of  commerce,  and 
lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful  properties  weighed  like  other  articles"  (Jahn,  Bill.  Arch.  $  ', 


(Pliny,  //.  .V.  xxxiii,  19).  As  it  is  only  procured  in 
small  quantities,  its  value  is  less  liable  to  change  than 
that  of  other  metals  and  this,  with  its  other  qualities, 
has  in  all  ages  rendered  it  peculiarly  available  for 
coin.  There  are  six  Hebrew  words  used  to  denote  it, 
and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job  xxviii,  15,  16,  17. 
These  are: 

1.  -HT,  zahab',  the  common  name,  connected  with 
ZH^,  tKihtib'  (to  be  yellow),  as  Germ,  pell,  from  gelb, 
yellow.  Various  epithets  are  applied  to  it,  as  "tine" 
(2  Chron.  iii,  6),  "refined"  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  18), 
"pure"  (Exod.  xxv,  11).  In  opposition  to  these, 
"beaten  gold"  (Ultra  T)  is  probably  mixed  gold; 
Sept.  (Annie ;  used  of  Solomon's  shields  (1  Kings  x, 
16).  In  Job  xxxvii,  22  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "fair 
weather;"  Sept.  vi$q  xpiwnvyovyra  (comp.  Zech.  iv, 
12).  The  corresponding  Chald.  word  is  3SVI,  dehab' 
(Dan.  ii,  32;  iii,  1,  6,  7). 

2.  "1150,  tegor*  (Job  xxviii,  15),  elsewhere  as  an  ep- 
ithet, 1130,  tngvr'  (Sept.  Ktiftt'Xiov),  either  from  its 
eompnctiuss,  or  as  being  indoted  or  treasured,  i.  e. 
fine  gold  (1  Kings  vi,  20;  vii,  49,  etc.).  Many  names 
of  precious  substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  sig- 
nifying concealment,  as  "psar  (Gen.  xliii,  23,  A.  V. 
"  treasure"). 


11a; 

comp.  1  Chron.  xxi,  25). 

Gold  was  extremelv  abundant  in  ancient  times  (I 
I  Chron.  xxii,  14  ;  Nah'  ii,  9;  Dan.  iii,  1);  but  this  did 
not  depreciate  its  value,  because  of  the  enormous  qoan- 
I  titles  consumed  by  the  wealtliy  in  furniture,  etc.  (1 
Kings  vi,  22 ;  x,  passim  ;  Cant,  iii,  9,  10 ;  E*th.  i,  6 : 
Jer.  x,  9 ;  comp.  Homer,  Od.  xix,  55 ;  Herod,  ix,  82). 
Probably,  too,  the  art  of  gilding  was  known  extensive- 
ly, being  applied  even  to  the  battlements  of  a  city 
(Herod,  i,  9* ;  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Layard, 
ii,  264).  Many  tons  of  gold  were  spent  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  alone,  though  the  expression  plen- 
teous at  stone/  (2  Chron.  i,  15)  may  be  considered  as 
hyperbolical.  It  is.  however,  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  and  more  especially  of 
the  Persians,  that  the  period  referred  to  really  alxwnd- 
ed  in  gold,  which  was  imported  in  vast  masses  from 
Africa  and  the  Indies  (Heeren,  Idem,  i,  1,  37  sq.). 
The  queen  of  Sheba  brought  with  her  (from  Arabia 
Felix),  among  other  presents,  120  talents  of  gold  (2 
Chron.  ix,  9). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  Kings  ix,  28:  x.  1 : 
Job  xxviii,  16;  in  Job  xxii,  24  the  word  O/Jtir  is  used 
for  gold).  Gold  is  not  found  in  Arabia  now  (Niebuhr's 
TrartU,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  lie  (Artemidor.  ap.  Strs- 
bo.  xvi,  3,  18,  where  be  speaks  of  an  Arabian  river 


3.  TS,  fxiz',  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii,  17 ;  ii,t)yfta  xf>*"*ov  Kttraf^mv).  Diodorus  also  says  that 
Psa.  xix,  10;  xx,  3;  cx,  127;  Prov.  viii,  19;  Cunt,  it  was  found  there  native  (dVopoi')  in  good-sized  nug- 


v,  11, 15;  Isa.  xiii,  12;  Lam.  iv,  2;  invariably  "fine 
[once  "pure"]  gold),  probably  from  TTS, /M&a',  to 
separate.  RosenmOller  (Alterikumsk.  iv,  49)  makes  it 
come  from  a  Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy ;  but 
(2  Chron.  ix,  17)  corresponds  to  TD^  (1  Kings 
x,  18).  The  Sept.  render  it  by  \i9oe  rifitoc,  ^pixriW 
uicvoov  (Isa.  xiii,  12 ;  Theodnt.  uwtfOov ;  comp.  Thuc. 
ii,  13 ;  Pliny,  xxxiii,  19,  obnutti).  In  Psa.  cxix,  127, 
the  Sept.  render  it  ruwuZtov  (A.V.  "fine  gold");  but 
Schlcusner  happily  conjectures  ro  w<i£iov,  the  Hebrew 


gets  (jHuXapta).  Some  suppose  that  Ophir  was  an 
Arabian  port  to  which  gold  was  brought  (compare  2 
Chron.  ii,  7 ;  ix,  10).  Other  gold-'waring  countries 
were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x,  9;  Dan.  x.  5),  Pan  aim  (2  Chron. 
iii,  6),  and  (at  least  primevally)  Havilah  (Gen.  K, 
11).  No  traveller  in  Palestine' makes  any  mention 
of  gold  except  Dr.  Edward  D.  Clarke.  At  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  he  observes,  "  Native  gold  was  found  here 
formerly.  We  noticed  an  appearance  of  this  kind,  but, 
on  account  of  its  trivial  nature,  neglected  to  pay  prop- 
er attention  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  hints  given  by 


word  being  adopted  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  Yjumic  moro         one  w'riter  upon  th(>  8U,,ject...  However", 


(Tkts.  s.  v.  TuiraZ.  ;■  Hesych.  s.  v.  itaZtov) 

4.  btttar'  (Job  xxxvi,  19,  fig.  of  rirhei).  or 
"1X2,  be'tttr,  gold  earth,  or  a  muss  of  raw  ore  (Job 
xxii.  24 ;  Sept.  dwvpoy  ;  A.V.  "gold  as  dust"). 

The  |>ottical  names  for  gold  are : 

5.  Era,  Ix'them  (also  implying  something  concealed 
or  separated.  Job  xxviii,  16,  19;  xxxi,  24;  Psa.  xlv, 
9;  Prov.  xxv,  12 ;  Cant,  v,  11 ;  Lam.  iv,  1 ;  Dan.  x, 
6;  Sept.  xpvotov ;  and  in  Isa.  xiii,  12  \,0oc  woAt-r*- 
A„0 


for  every  practical  purpose,  it  mny  be  said  that  Pales- 
tine has  no  gold.  It  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  Jew- 
ish writers  as  a  foreign  product.  As  gold  was  very 
common,  relatively,  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  date, 
much  of  that  in  the  hands  of  the  early  Hebrews  was 
probably  obtained  thence  (Exod.  xil,  S3;  xxxii,  2,  4; 
xxxviii,  24). 

Mctallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Psa.  lxvi. 
10;  Prov.  xvii,  3;  xxvii,  21 ;  and  in  Isa.  xlvi,  6  the 
trade  of  goldsmith  (compare  Jndg.  xvii,  4,  Cl^S)  is  al- 


6.  Y*"*!,  ckarvts'  =  "dug  out"  (Prov.  viii.  10,  18).   luded  to  in  connection  with  the  overlaying  of  idols 

with  gold-leaf  (Rosenmuller's  MintraU  of  Scripture,  p. 
46-51).    See  Goldsmith. 

Gold,  In  the  Scriptures,  is  the  symbol  of  great  value, 
duration,  incorruptibility,  and  strength  (Isa.  xiii,  12; 
Ij»m.  iv,  2;  2  Tim.  ii,  20;  Prov.  xviii,  11 ;  Job  xxxvi, 
19).  In  Dan.  Ii,  38,  the  Babylonian  empire  is  a  "  head 
of  gold,"  so  called  on  account  of  its  great  riches ;  and 
Babylon  was  called  by  Isaiah,  as  in  our  version,  "the 
golden  city"  (xiv.  4),  but  more  properly  "the  exact- 
ress  of  gold."  In  Eccles.  xii,  6,  some  explain  the  ex- 
pression "or  the  golden  bowl  lx>  broken"  of  the  human 
head  or  skull,  which  resembles  a  bowl  in  form.  In 
Kev.  iv,  4,  "the  elders,"  and  ix,  7,  "the  locusts  had 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold."  In  the  costume  of 
the  East,  a  linen  turban  with  a  gold  ornament  was 
reckoned  a  crown  of  gold,  and  is  so  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  (Lev.  viii,  9).  Gold  denotes  spirit- 
ually tho  redeeming  merits  of  Christ  (Rev.  iii,  18 :  "  I 


a  general  name  (Prov.  HI,  14;  xvi,  16;  Zech.  ix,  3) 
which  has  become  special  (Pi>n.  lxviii,  13,  where  it 
cannot  mean  gems,  as  some  supj>ose,  Bochart.  Ilieroz. 
ii,  9).    Michaelis  connects  the  word  with  the  Greek 

Gold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times  (Gen. 
ii,  11).  Pliny  attributes  the  dUcovcry  of  it  (at  Mount 
Pangieus),  and  the  art  of  working  it  to  Cadmus  (//. 
A",  vii,  57);  and  hi*  statement  is  adopted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strnmat.  i,  863,  ed.  Pott.).  It  was  at 
first  chiefly  used  for  ornaments,  etc.  ((Jen.  xxiv,  22) : 
and  although  Abraham  is  snid  to  have  been  "very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xiii,  2), 
yet  no  mention  of  it,  as  used  in  purrhasr*,  is  made  till 
after  his  return  from  Egypt.  Coined  money  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients  (e.  g.  Homer,  //.  vii,  473)  till  n 
comparatively  late  period ;  and  on  the  Egyptian  torn  Is 
gold  is  represented  as  Iwing  weighed  in  rings  for  com. 


mercial  purposes  (enmp.  Gen.  xliii,  21).  No  coins  are  i  counsel  tltee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  f  Layard's  .Vwi.  i  thou  mavst  be  rich"),  though  others  interpret  it  of 
ii,  41**).  "Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  David  gold  was  l>eing  rich  in  good  works  before  God.  In  1  Cor.  iii, 
not  used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  was  considered  I  12,  it  teems  to  denote  sincere  believers,  built  into  the 
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rhri>tian  Church,  who  will  stand  the  fiery  trial    See '  marhebah',  in  the  tense  of  oppression,  from  =rn,  r* 

hob',  to  Mcart  (compare  Isa,  iii,  5,  where  3m  occurs  in 
parallelism  with  SJJ3).    See  Bautlon. 


Golden  Calf  (n5D^  /gel mwtsehik',*  steer . 
image,  Exod.  xxxli,  4,  8;  Deut.  ix,  16;  Neh.  ix,  19, 
lit.  a  calf,  a  molten  image,  and  therefore  massive,  not 
a  mere  wooden  idol  plated  with  gold),  an  idolatrous 
representation  of  a  young  bullock,  which  the  Israelites 
formed  at  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxxii,  3  sq. ;  compare 
Psa.  cvi,  19;  Acts  vii,  39  sq.),  interdicted  by  Jehovah 
(ilengstenberg,  J'entat.  i,  159) ;  and  eventually,  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  I  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  erected 
into  a  national  object  of  worship  (1  Kings  xii,  28  sq. ; 
2  Kings  x,  29 ;  comp.  xvii,  16 ;  Hos.  viii,  5  sq. ;  x,  5 ; 
Tobit  i,  5)  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (q.  v.).  See  Image. 
The  symbol  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  Egypt 
(comp.  Ezek.  xx,  7,  8;  Acts  vi,  89;  see  Philo,  ii,  159; 
Hengstenberg,  Pentat.  i,  166  sq.),  where  living  bul- 
locks, Apis  (q.  v.),  as  a  living  symbol  of  sins  (Plu- 
tarch, Ind.  33)  in  Memphis  (Herod,  iii,  28;  Diod.  Sic. 
i,  21 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  805),  and  Mnevit  (q.  v.)  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  sun-god  [see  Eoyit]  at  lleliopolis 
(Diod.  Sic.  1,  21;  Strabo,  xvii,  903),  were  objects  of 
worship  (see  Jablonsky,  Panth.  sEgy/.t.  i,  122  sq. ;  258 
sq. ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  4*0  sq.).  One  of  these  two, 
possibly  Apis  (I^ctunt.  Inst  it.  iv,  10;  Jerome,  in  Hot. 
iv,  15 ;  comp.  Spencer,  Leg.  Hit.  Htb.  I,  i.  1,  p.  82  sq. ; 
Witsii  .Egypt.  II,  ii,  p.  61  sq. ;  Selden,  Ik  diis  Syr.  I, 
iv.  p.  125  sq. ;  I.engerke,  Ken.  p.  4GO,  but  more  prol>- 
ably  M  nevis  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg.  2d  scr.  ii,  97),  was 
the  model  of  the  golden  calf  which  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  and  perhaps  Jeroboam  afterwards,  set  up. 
On  the  contrary,  Philo  {Opp.  i,  371\  with  whom  Mill 
{Itisstrt.  Sacr.  p.  309  sq.)  agrees,  asserts  that  the  Isra- 
eiitish  calf  was  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Tyjhon; 
but  this  view  was  dictated  rather  by  theological  prej- 
udices than  historical  considerations.  Nevertheless, 
the  bovine  symliol  is  found  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Temple  (Ezek.  i,  10 ;  1  Kings  vii,  29),  and  is  one 
of  wide  prevalence  in  antiquity  (Movers,  Phonic,  p. 
373  sq.).    See  C  herd  dim. 


Golden  Legend  (Lat.  Aurea  Legenda),  a  collec- 
tion of  legendary  accounts  of  saints,  long  very  popu- 
lar, in  almost  all  the  European  languages.  It  was 
compiled  by  a  Dominican,  James  de  Voragine,  also 
written  Vragine  and  Varaginc,  alwut  A.D.  1230.  It 
has  177  sections,  each  giving  an  nccount  of  a  particu- 
lar saint  or  festival.    It  is  of  no  historical  value. 

Golden  Number,  the  number  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar  by  which  the  nge  of  the  moon,  and  conse- 
quently the  time  of  Eostt  r,  is  determined.  Easter-day 
being  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  which  hap- 
pens upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March,  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  Easter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
out  the  precise  time  of  the  above  full  moon.  As  at 
the  end  of  nineteen  years  the  moon  returns  to  have 
her  changes  on  the  same  days  of  tlie  solar  year  and 
of  the  month  on  which  they  happened  nineteen  years 
before,  it  follow  s  that  by  the  use  of  a  cycle  consisting 
of  nineteen  numbers,  the  various  changes  of  the  moon 
for  even*  year  may  be  found  out  without  the  use  of 
astronomical  tables.  The  numbers  of  this  cycle,  from 
their  great  usefulness,  were  usually  written  "in  the  cal- 
endar in  letters  -f  gold:  hence  the  name,  golden  num- 
ber. Another  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
that  the  metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years  [see  Chro- 
nology] was  originally  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  on 
marble  columns.  The  rule  for  finding  the  golden 
number  for  any  particular  year  is, " Add  1  to  the  number 
>]f '  yturs,  and  divide  by  19;  the  quotient  gives  the  num- 
ber of  cydrs,  and  the  remainder  gives  the  golden  number 
for  that  year ;  and  if  there,  be  no  remainder,  then  19 
is  the  golden  number,  and  that  year  is  the  last  of  the 
cyr/e." 

Golden  Rose,  a  rose  set  in  precious  stones,  con- 
secrated by  the  pope,  and  sent  to  crowned  heads  and 
others  whom  the  nope  delights  to  honor.    This  rose 


How  Moses  was  able  to  consume  the  goldm  calf  1  wa8  nr9t  sent  1,1  13fi6  b-v  Urban  V  to  Joan,  queen  of 
with  fire  and  reduce  it  to  powder  fllTO,  pul-  <  S,C'1?  -  -TLe  ^  ™"!«-™tea  «me  even-  year  on  the 


verisee),  as  stated  in  Exod.  xxxii,  20,  Is  difficult  to  say ; 
for  although  gold  readily  becomes  weak  and  to  some 
extent  friable  under  the'  action  of  lire,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  thus  burnt  to  such  a  degree  ns  to  Iw  reducible 
to  dust,  and  be  susceptible  of  dissolution  in  drink. 
Most  interpreters,  e.  g.  KosenmUller  (Schol.  ad  loc), 
think  of  some  chemical  process  (which  Moses  may 
have  learned  in  Egypt,  see  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt. 
abridgm.  ii,  136  sq.),  by  which  gold  may  have  been  cal- 
cined, and  so  have  l»ccn  triturated  as  a  metallic  salt 


'  4th  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  golden  rose  was  sent  to  the 
:  queen  of  Spain  just  before  her  downfall  in  18(58. 

Golden  Wedge  (nr*2,  kethem',  Isa.  xiii,  12;  a 
poetical  term,  fine  gold,  as  elsewhere  rendered).  Seo 
Gold. 

Goldsmith  ("?"!*,  tsoreph',  Neh.  iii,  8,  32 ;  Isa. 
xl,  19;  xli,7;  xlvi,6;  &  founder  or  Jiner,  as  elsewhere 
rendered),  a  melter  of  gold  (i.  q.  C»^2S~,  matsrtph',  "  re- 
finer," Mai.  iii,  2,  3).    See  Gold.    In  Neh.  iii,  81,  the 


Others  (Ludwig,  De  modo  quo  atmmimtus  est  a  Moses  word  *°  rendered  ("E^H)  is  rather  a  proper  name,  Zon- 
vitulus  aureus,  Altdorf,  1745)  believe  that  Moses  l»eat  phi  (q.  v.).  "  The  use  of  gold  for  jewelry  and  vari- 
the  fire-checked  gold  into  leave*,  and  then  ground  articles  of  luxury  dates  from  the  most  remote  ages, 
these  into  fine  particles  in  a  mill,  or  filed  the  melted  ,  Pharaoh  having  'arrayed'  Joseph  'in  vestures  of  fine 
cold  into  dust  {scobis  aurea ;  comp.  Josephus,  /In/. viii,  i  linen,  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck ;'  and  the  jew- 
7,  8 ;  see  Bochort,  /  tcroz.  i,  863).  The  difficulty  lies  j  «'ls  of  silver  and  gold  Iforrowed  from  the  Egyptians  by 
in  the  double  procedure,  ond  in  the  expression  "  burn-  '  the  Israelites  ut  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt  (out 
ed  with  fire"  (rX3  CpiS'l),  which  does  not  seem  np-  >  of  wmch  the  golden  calf  was  afterwards  made),  suffice 
plioable  to  a  chemical,  but  rather  to  a  mechanical  pro-  '  to  p™ve  *he  P.reat  <lut»>tity  of  precious  metals  wrought 
cess.    See  Calf  Goldex.  a*  *      time  into  female  ornaments.    It  is  not  from 

the  Scriptures  alone  that  the  skill  of  the  Egyptian 
goldsmiths  may  be  inferred;  the  sculptures  of  Thebes 
and  Beni-Hassan  afford  their  additional  testimony,  nnd 
the  numerous  gold  and  silver  vases,  inlaid  work,  and 
jewelry,  represented  in  common  use,  show  the  great 
advancement  they  had  made  in  this  branch  of  art.  At 
Beni-Hassan,  the  process  of  washing  the  ore,  smelting 
or  fusing  the  metal  with  the  help  of  the  blow-pipe,  nnd 
fashioning  it  for  ornamental  purpose?,  weighing  it,  and 
taking  an  account  of  the  quantity  so  made  up.  and 


Golden  City  (nsrrra,  madhebah';  Sept,  «*■«- 
«rirowcooTw,Vulg.  tributum),  a  term  applied  as  an  ep- 
ithet of  Babylon  (Isa.  xlv,  4),  and  occurring  nowhere 
els*.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Aramaean  "rvr,  gold. 
as  a  verb-form  (in  the  Hip.  part,  fern.)  =  gold-making, 
i.  e.  exactress  of  gold,  a  not  inapt  emblem  of  the  impe- 
rial mart  (parallel  hemistich  "Zizy  grinding) ;  or  else  = 
a  heap  or  treasury  of  gold  (3  pref.  formative  of  place). 

So  Gesenius  prefers  with .  hesitation  {The..  Ihb.  p.  822  ,  other  ^^n*  of  the  goldsmith,  are  represented  ; 
h),  after  Kimchi ,  Ahen-hzra  etc.  Other,  (so  Hirst  ,  but^  m  m,  ,,t  |>e  su  d  theM,  suhjectjl  merdv  „uf. 
Heb.  Lex.  •.  v.),  following  the  Targums,  Sept.,  Aqu,-  fice?  M  ther  w„e  inU,n,,edf  t„  ^  \  Kencrn|  inW 
U.  Syriac,  and  Arab,  of  Sadias,  prefer  to  read  H^nn-a,  tion  of  the  goldsmith  s  trade,  without  attempting  to 
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j  the  means  employed"  (Wilkinson,  A  nr.  Egyp- 1  however,  that  neither  Euscbiua,  nor  Cyril,  nor  Jerome, 
^'abridgment,  ii,  138  *q.).    See  Metallucov.      |  nor  any  of  the  earlier  hi^nValjnten,  ever  .pjkjf 

i  expression  must  have  become 

current  at  a  very  early  peri- 
od, for  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim 
describes  it  in  A.D.  333  as 
Mtmticului  Golgotha  (Itinera- 
rium  Hierosut.,  ed.Wessel..  p. 
693).  Dr.  Robinson  su.'ge»ts 
that  the  idea  of  a  mount  origi- 
nated  in  the  fact  that  a  round- 
ed rock  or  monticule  existed 
on  the  place  where,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century, 
tradition  located  the  scene  of 
the  crucifixion  (Bib.  lies,  ii, 
376). 

All  the  information  the  Bi- 
ble give*  us  regarding  the  site 
of  Golgotha  may  be  stated  in 

;  thecW/i  Ihroaiu  which Yt^w  iui'iii7S««l  *•»  »  'cw  ««*•.     Christ  W^ 
!d*n»th"  or  -  worker  in  gold."  crucified  • '  without  the  gate 

(Heb.  xiii,  12),  "  nigh  to  to 
citv*'  (John  xix,  20),  at  a  place  called  Golgotha  (Matt, 
xxvii,  33),  and  apparently  b«sidc  some  public  thor- 
oughfare (xxvii,  30)  leading  to  the  country  (Mark 
xxv,  21).    The  tomb  in  which  he  was  lam 


Ancient  Egyptian  Goldsmiths. 

1,  «,  and  8,  4,  are  writing  nut  the  water  from  the  grid  in  a  but:,  h.  rf;  a,  f>m« 
porting  the  Dng  whilo  draining;  /,  ?,  are  article,  or  Jewelry  o..  «  f™n.e,  «•.  A.  a  I b.«  con 
UininK  ImplcnTeni.,  i,  and  |*rhap.  a  crucible,  *.    The  hb-r.«lyphte»  (cmiM.tlng  of  the 
6.>w(  in  which  tlie  meUl  <ru  waohed, 
dropping  nf  Ute  water,  united)  read  " 

Gol'gOtha  (roXyo^o,  for  Aram.  KP^r*.  Gu'gal- 
ta  [comp.  Heb.  rbfti,  2  Kings  ix,  So],  ike  tkuil,  as  be- 
ing globular;  the  Syr.  version  has  gogulta),  the  vulgar 
name  of  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  inter- 
preted by  the  evangelists  as  meaning  "the  place  of  a 


out  of  the 


n>ck  (Mark  xv,  46),  in  a  garden  or  orchard 


preted  bv  the  evangelists  as  meaning  "Uie  piace  oi  a  ou.  o.  v.—  -  -  j 

Lkull  "  and  hence  interpreted  bv  the  equivalent  term   (si/iruO,  at  the  place  of  crucihxion  (John  xix  Ji, 

(1.)  A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  (see  Jerome  t«  them  during  the  aposto  ic  age  .    j     of  th<1 

A'phf*.  v,  14 ;  AP«/.  xlvi ;  ^  Sanct.  Locis)  that  Adam  ,  atcly  succeeded  it.    It  »  not  till ^  he '^J"^01  J 
wis  burled  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived  j  1th  century  that  wo  find  any  attempt «  ade  to  hx  the 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  crucifixion  the  drops  of  position ^of,  or  attach  sam rtj>  to  G ™™ 
Christ's  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to  then  informs  us  that     '  ™ ta^„  Z 

i:r..  „hor..l,v  the  ancient  uronhecv  quoted  bv  Paul  in   without  divine  admonition,    result  ul  to  uncoter  m 

^.tu^  **r  tomb  'i^^^^^rsi 

that  slcepcsf'-so  the  old  versions  appear  to  have  run   it  over  w.th  earth  and  rubbish and  tad  ewctodon  to 
-"and  arise  from  the  dead,  for  Christ  sbalt  touch   spot  a  tempi e  of  Venus  J"^™ 
thee"  (,>,*„*«.  ^  See  the  quototion  in   the  tomb  and  Golgotha  laid  *™-*™Whr™ 

Reland,  pL*.  p.  800  ;  Ibo  lUewulf,  in  Ear*  True*  !  church  was  bnilt  over  them  and  ^secra^d  n  A  D 
Ur,,  p.  39.  The  skull  commonly  introduced  in  early  .  835  <  VU  Constant*,  ... M -33)  There  can  be  hUle 
pictures  of  the  crucifixion  refers  to  this.  (2.)  Jerome  doubt  that  the  present  Church  of  th  £Pulch™ 
lavs  elsewhere  (in  Matt,  xxvii,  33)  that  it  was  a  spot  pies  the  site  of  that  bu.lt  by  Constant  nc  T he  onlt 
where  executions  ordinarily  took  place,  and  therefore  writer  who  seriously  impugns  ^^^J  "™ 
abounded  in  skulls;  but.  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  I  Fergusso.i  (£»9  »  **  t^"fe{^n 
these  must  have  l*en  buried,  and  therefore  were  no  Jm,  ^"J^  J*1')' 

more  likelv  to  confer  a  name  on  the  spot  than  any  !  Mount  Monah,  and  that  the  building  now  «Urt  to 
other  part  of  the  skeleton.  In  this  case,  too,  the  Greek  '  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  Dome  of  the  Roc£  ,  the ^church 
should  be  ni«c  ^'-r,  "  of  skulls,"  instead  of  rna-  ,  erected  by  Coustantine  «ver  the  Holy  Sepulchre  B*- 
r.oi>  "of  a  skull,"  still  less  a  "skull."  as  in  the  Ara-  neath  its  dome  is  a  projecting  rock .with  a  *e  it 
ma,!c  and  in  the'  Greek  of  Luke.  If  this  had  »«*  this  he  says,  is  the  real  ^.J^SS^Z 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  there  1.  no  reason  why  which  h.s  theory  rests  are  mainly ^arcb.tec turaK  and 
all  the  evlmgelista  should  have  been  so  explicit  in  are  unquestionably  forcible ;  ^^'WM ?™ 
the  name.  That  it  was  a  well-known  spot,  however,  historical  argument  is  a  ^^/"'""V^"^: 
has  been  inferred  by  many  from  the  way  in  which  the  site  was  transferred  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaders 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  gospels,  each  except  Matthew  but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence.  Any 
having  the  definite  article^"  the  place  Golgotha"-  one  who  has  examined  on  the  spot  ^ lto  2toKbe*nl 
-the  place  which  Is  called  a  skull"-"  the  place  (A.  V.  Mount  Moriah,  and  ^^^.^yj^^L^^ 
omits  the  article)  called  of,  or  after,  a  skull."  That  it  sonry  of  the  masaivo  wall  which  jurrounda ^the  whole 
was  the  ordinary  spot  for  snch  purposes  has  been  ar-  of  the  Haram  area,  must  see  that  th,  Onory  ij  »nt,n- 
(rued  from  the  fact 'that,  to  those  at  least  who  carried  :  able.  The  only  point  to  he  settled  »'"hg»"™ 
the  sentence  into  efTWt,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  church  of  ConstonUne  stood  on ^the  real  Golgoth^ 
criminal ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  Eusebius  is  our  first  witness,  and  be .lived  300 1  years 
soldiers  in  "Lading  him  away"  went  to  any  other  after  the  crucifixion.  His 
than  the  usual  pl.ee  for  what  must  have  l*cn  a  com-  changes,  and  numerous  oin^llishmenU,  by 


nion  operation.  But  the  act  of  crucifixion  was 
common  a  punishment  among  the  Romans,  especially 
upon  Jews,  that  it  seems  to  have  Inscn  performed  nl- 
niost  anywhere.  See  Cm*  ifixion.  (3.)  The  name 
has  been  held  to  come  from  the  look  or  form  of  the 
spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and  skull-like,  and  therefore  a 


ouent  writers  ( Socrates,  //.  E.  i,  17 ;  Sor.om.  d.  A.  u, 
1 ;  Theodoret,  IM.  Eccl.  i,  18).  That  the  spot  is  now 
marked  by  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was  the  al- 
most universally  accredited  tradition  down  to  the  last 
century ;  for  though  many  were  struck  by  the  singular 
.^ition  of  the  church,  yet  they  got  over  that  difficulty 
 /  u.. i.i _„....   oik  p»t  i  4nftY  Th> 


mound  or  hillock,  in  ac-ordnnce  with  the  common  by  various  means  (Robinson,  Bib  M08>  Th 
phrase  "Mount  Calvary."    It  must  be  remembered,   first  who  openly  opposed  the  tradition  was  riorte,  a 
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German  traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1788.  He  |  markable  encounter,  with  a  sling  (1  Sam  xvii)  B  P 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Clarke  (Travtls),  Scbolz  (Reise,  ' 
and  De  Golgotha  Situ),  Robinson,  Tobler  (Go'gatha), 
ami  others.  The  identity  of  Golgotha  has  t  wen  rosni- 
Uiiied  by  Von  Kaumer  {Palattina),  Kraftt  (die  Topo- 
oraphie  Jerusolems),  Thchendorf  (finite,  ii,  17  sq.), 
Schulz  (Jerusalem,  p.  5U  sq.,  9G  sq.),  and  especially 
Williams  in  bis  Holg  Citg.  The  tradition  that  fixes 
the  site  of  Golgotha  upon  that  of  the  present  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  older  than  the  4th  cen- 
tury, being  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  attribu- 
ted to  the  miraculous  discovery  of  the  holy  cross  by 
the  empress  Helena.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
tradition  respecting  a  site  which  could  not  well  have 
been  forgotten,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  any 
other  position  answering  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  we  may  well  coincide  in  the  belief  that  it  repre- 
sent* the  true  locality  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Exjms. 
of  the  Gosp.  Append.  I,  p.  4,  etc.).  The  question  most- 
ly depends  upon  the  course  of  Josephus's  second  wall, 
and  the  position  of  A  era  as  determined  by  that  of  the 
vall«\v  of  the  Tyropa>on.  Dr.  Robinson1 8  views  of  the 
relative  position  of  these  leading  portions  of  Jerusa- 
lem seems  t 
parently 
ditionarv 
identity 

(Mb.  /tesearcfu s,  i,  408-516).  His  arguments, however, 
are  vehemently  combated  by  Mr.  Williams  (Holg  Citg. 
ii,  13-64).  and  a  long  and  bitter  controversy  has  ensued 
(*ee  th«  JiMiotheco  Sacra  for  1*13,  p.  154-202;  1X46, 
p.  413  160,  605-652 ;  1848,  p.  92-96).  Dr.  Robinson  to 
the  last  maintained  his  former  opinion  (new  ed.  of  Re- 
searches, i.  407^18 ;  iii,  254 -263).  Other  travellers  are 
equally  divided  as  respects  the  identity  of  these  places, 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Kol>inson's  reasoning 
has  failed  to  satisfy  even  German  scholars  of  the  im- 
P'>K.«il»ilitv  of  this  position  of  Golgotha.  The  evidence 
of  locality  to  be  gathered  from  the  Gospel  statements 
us  to  the  scene  of  the  tomb  of  our  Lord  is  as  follows: 
The  pilaco  of  Pilate  and  the  judgment  hall  stood  at 


,  1063.  Although  repeatedly  called  a  Philistine,  he  was 
I  possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of  whom  a 
|  scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the  Philistines  af- 
ter their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (DeuU  ii,  20,  21; 
2  Sam.  xxi,  22).  Some  trace  of  this  condition  may  be 
preserved  in  the  giant's  name,  If  it  be  connected  with 
r&lj,  an  exile,  as  thought  by  Gesenius  (The*.  Ihb.  p. 
285).  Simonis,  however,  derives  it  from  an  Arabic- 
word  meaning  stout  (Onotn.  b.  v.);  while  Fttrst  merelv 
indicates  it  as  of  Philistian  etymology  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.). 
Hitzig  (Gesch.  a.  Afgthol.  der  PhiUst.  p.  76)  regards  it 
as  merely  -  I'avXtvrnc,  i.  e.  sorcerer.  His  height  was 
"six  cubits  and  a  span,"  which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21 
inches,  would  make  him  10$  feet  high.  Hut  the  Sept. 
(at  1  Sum.  xvii,  4)  and  Jooephus  (Ant.  vi,  9,  1)  read 
"/our  cubits  and  a  span."  This  will  make  him  alwnt 
the  same  size  as  the  royal  champion  slain  by  Antimen- 
idas,  brother  of  Alcasus  (tiiroXnirovra  ;nac  pi'voi*  ira- 
Xiu>v  euro  wipwtuv,  ap.  Strabo,  xiii,  p.  617,  with  Mai- 
ler's emendation).  Even  on  this  computation  Goliath 
would  be,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  dvt/f)  irapfuytmora- 
roC— a  truly  enormous  man.  (See  Wichmannshausen, 


a  similar  custom  among  the  Arabs,  Heschr.  p. 
304),  which  he  brought  (vcr.  54)  to  Jerusalem  (proba- 
bly after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii, 
94),  while  he  hung  the  armor  in  his  tent.  See  FmiiT. 
His  sword  was  afterwards  received  by  David  in  a  great 
emergency  from  the  hands  of  Ahimelech  at  Nob,  where 
it  had  been  preserved  as  a  religious  trophy  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  9).    See  Giaxt. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  c«ml«t  (see  Trendelenburg, 
De  pugna  Dot.  cum  GoUatho,  Gedan.  J 70*2)  wns  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Aze- 
kah,  probably  among  the  western  passes  of  Benjamin, 
although  a  confused  modern  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  A  in-Jah lad  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring 


the  north-west  angle  of  the  Haram  area,  where  the  I  ofHiro«\  «r  "  trembling"  (Stanley,  Poles/,  p.  342 ;  see 
house  of  the  pasha  still  stands.    There  Jesus  was  con-  ,,U,,K-  vii»  Elau,  Valley  of.    This  modern 

•iemned,  scoured,  ami  mocked.  Thence  the  soldiers  I  namc<  however,  may  rather  be  (  =  the  spring  of  Gilead) 
"  led  him  out"  (Mark  xv,  20)  to  crucify  him.  They  *  reminiscence  of  Gideon's  exploit  (Judg.  vii,  3).  See 
met  a  man  called  Simon  "  coming  out  of  the  countrv,"  ,  ^i\.r.AU.  The  circumstances  of  the  combat  (q.  v.)  are 
and  compelled  him  to  bear  the  cross.  They  brought 1  aI1  re9Pects  Homeric,  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
him  unto  Golgotha,  and  there  thev  crucified  him.  The  j  '^"J9  which  Oriental  imagination  subsequently  in- 
fers bv  reviled  him.  His  mother  and  some  others  trwluce«  into  it;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  stones  used 
stood  bv  the  cross  (John  xix,  25).    "All  his  acquain-  |  hv  David  ca,,e<l  out  to  him  from  ll">  brook,  "By  our 


tar  ice  stood  afar  off  Iteholding  these  things"(  Luke  xxiii, 
49).  A  combination  of  these  statements  of  the  evange- 
lists *hows  that  it  lay  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
opposite  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  therefore  probably 
at  the  north-west.   See  Jerusalem.    The  traditional 


means  you  shall  slay  the  giant,"  etc.  (Ifottinger.  Hist. 
Orient,  i,  3,  p.  Ill  sq.).  The  fancies  of  the  Rabbis  are 
yet  more  extraordinary.  By  the  Mohammedans  Saul 
und  Goliath  are  called  Tuluth  and  Kaluih  (Jalut  in  Ko- 
ran, ii,  131  sq.),  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  homoiote- 


Golgotha  is  now  a  little  chapel  in  the  side  of  the  Church  [  ,1'u.ton>.of  which  tbe.v  ttre  «>  <°nd  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
of  the  Sepulchre,  gorgeously  decorated  with  marble,  <)rient-  b  8,  p.  28).  Abulfeda  mentions  a  Canaanite 
and  gold,  and  silver.  The  monks  profess  to  show  the  .  kin*  of  thc  natnc  Ja,ut  (  M*t- Anteislam,  p.  17C) ;  and, 
hole  in  which  the  cross  was  planted,  and  a  rent  in  the  ac<wimg  to  Ahmed  al-Fassi,  Gialout  was  a  dynastic 
rock  made  bv  the  earthquake !   (Porter,  Hand-book  for ;  nnme  of  th<>  w,d  giant-chiefs  of  the  Philistines  (l)Her- 


Sgr.  and  P>il.  p.  166;  Williams.  Hull/  City,  ii,  226  sq.) 
See  Pleasing,  Utb.  Golgotha  ».  Christi  Grab  (Hal. 
1789);  Scholz,  l)e  Gtdgutha  et  J.  C.  sepulcri  situ  (Bonn, 
]«25):  Schiiltze,  De  vera  causa  nomiuis  Goh/uthu 
(Xtiroh.  1732) ;  Themis,  Golgotha  et  ttnxinm  sejiutcrum 
(in  Illgcn's  Zdtschr.  f,  hist.  Thevl.  1842,  iv,  3-34); 
Zorin,  De  Christi  extra  ftortum  sripplitiv  ( in  his 
Opiisc.  ii,  193-7);  Finlay.  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(Lond.  1847);  Berggren,  Hibel  und  Josqthus  ii.  Jtru 
titlrm  u.  das  Heitrffe  Grab,  tciler  Robinson  und  neuer 


belot.  Kibl.  Or.  s.  v.  Gialout).  In  the  title  of  the  psalm 
added  to  the  psalter  in  the  Sept.  we  find  r<ji  Aav'tc  xpi>c 
riv  VoXtul;  and  although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  this  psalm  may  have  been 
written  after  the  victoiy.  This  psalm  is  given  at 
length  under  David,  p.  687  (see  Hilsrher,  Psa.  centes. 
quinqvages.  prim,  illustr.,  acced.  vita  Goliatki,  Bautzen, 
1716).  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no  more  definite  al- 
lusions  to  this  cotnliat  in  Hebrew  poetry;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  song  now  attributed  to  Han- 


Ziompilger   (Lund,   1862)  ;   Tobler,  Golgotha,  seiner  j  n,,h  0  Sa,n-     110 1  was  originally  writlen  really  in 


Kirchen  u.  Kloster  (BerL  1850).    Sec  Calvahy. 

Ooli'ath(Heb.^o/y«j/A',  r:*53;  Sept.  Vo\„'tf,  Jo- 


commemomtinn  of  David's  triumph  on  this  occa>ion 
(Theniii*,  IHe  HucherSam.  p.  8;  comp.  Bertholdt,  hint. 
iii,  915;  Ewald,  Poet.  Hucher  dts  A.  B.  i,  111).  See 
Psalms. 


sephu*  PoAin^oc),  a  famous  giant  of  (iath,  who  "  morn- 
ing and  evening  for  fortv  days"  defied  the  armies  of  I     In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath  of 
larael;  but  was  eventually  *Lun  by  David,  in  thc  re-  !  Gatb,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  "the  staff  ,.f 
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•pear  wu  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  .Main  ly  Klha- 
nan,  also  a  Bethlehcmite.  St,  Jerome  (Quasi,  flrb.  ad 
loc.)  makes  the  unlikely  conjecture  that  Elhanan  was 
another  name  of  David.  The  A.V.  here  interpolates 
the  words"the  brother  of,"froin  1  Chron.xx,5,wherc 
this  giant  is  called  "  Lahmi."  See  Stiebritz,  Die  [kt~ 
ridische  Krkgung  des  Goliath's  (Hoik,  1742 J.  See 
Li.iianan. 

Golius,  Jacobus,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1596. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  he  was  called  to  give  instruction  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage at  Kochelle.  In  1624  he  became  professor  of 
the  Arabic  language,  and  in  1620  also  of  mathematics 
ut  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  died  Sept.  28, 1667. 
He  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
modern  Greek.  He  also  had  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  and  the  Liturgy  translated  into  modern 
Arabic  by  an  Armenian  for  circulation  in  the  Levant. 
His  principal  work  «b  his  Lexicon  Arab.-Latinum  cum 
ind.  Lat.  It  was  first  published  in  London,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Leyden,  1653,  in  fol.  See  Glasiua, 
Ucnl  Xcderland,  i,  534 ;  Bay le,  Diet,  hist.tt  Crit.  (J .  P. 
W.) 

Golius,  PetniS,  brother  of  J.  Golius,  was  brought 
up  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Jan  Hemelaar,  canon  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  he 
remained  through  life.  He  shared  his  brother's  fond- 
ness for  Oriental  studies.  After  spending  several  years 
in  Palestine,  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Home.  He  translated  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis's  work,  De  Imitatione  Chritti,  into  Arabic,  and  la- 
bored on  an  edition  of  the  liible  in  the  same  language. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-four  he  went  to  convert  the 
heathen  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar.  He  died  at  Surat. 
Seo  Glasius,  f.'oi/geleerd  Xederland,  i,  636 ;  Bayle,  art. 
Hetnelar.    (J.  P.  W.) 

Gomar,  Francis,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  divine 
and  .polemic,  was  born  Jan.  30,  1563,  at  Bruges,  and 
educated  at  Strasburg  under  John  Sturmiua,  and  at 
Xeustadt,  where  the  professors  of  Heidelberg  found  a 
refuge  when  Louis,  the  elector  palatine,  had  banished 
them.  In  1582  he  came  to  Fngland,  and  attended  at 
Oxford  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Kalnolds,  and 
at  Cambridge  those  of  Dr.  William  Whittaker,  and  at 
this  latter  university  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.D.  in  1684.  The  elector  Louis  dying  in  1588, 
prince  Casimir,  his  brother,  restored  the  professors  of 
Heidelberg,  to  which  place  Gumar  returned  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  spent  two  years  there.  In  1587  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Flemish  church  at  Frankfort,  and  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  that  office  until  1593.  In  1694 
he  was  nppointed  professor  of  divinity  at  tayden. 
Here  he  remained  teaching  quietly  until  1603,  when 
he  became  the  zealous  opponent  of  his  new  colleague 
Arminius.  Arminius,  as  is  well  known,  opposed,  and 
Gomar  defended,  the  peculiarities  of  Calvin,  and  in 
this  controversy  Gomar  displayed  a  most  violent,  vir- 
ulent, and  intolerant  spirit,  and  endeavored  by  various 
publications  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  States  of 
Holland  against  his  rival.  The  combatants  disputed 
before  the  States  in  1608.  See  Akmixics.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Barneveldt,  in  a  short  address  to 
them,  declared  that  he  thanked  God  their  contentions 
did  not  affect  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  Gomar  replied  that  he  "  would  not  appear 
before  the  throne  of  God  with  Arminius' s  errors."  On 
the  death  of  Arminius,  Gomar,  1609,  retied  to  Middle- 
burg,  whence  he  was  invited  by  the  University  of 
Saumur  to  be  professor  of  divinity,  and  four  years  after 
he  exchanged  this  office  for  the  professorship  of  divin- 
ity and  Hebrew  at  Gronink'en.  He  attended  the  Syn- 
od of  Dort  in  1618,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  Arminians.  See  Dokt.  He 
visited  Leyden  in  1633  to  revise  the  translation  of  Uie 
Old  Testament,  and  died  at  Groningen  Jan.  16, 1641. 


His  works  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1645  (fol.); 
also  in  1664,  Opera  omnia  tkeologii-u  (Amsterd.  U>\.\ 
See  Bayle ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog.  v,  332 ;  Mosbeim,  CM. 
Hist.  cent,  xvii,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii,  §  11 ;  Hoefer.  Sornv.  Biog. 
Gentrak,  xxi,  li.6;  Herzog,  Rcul-Eneyklop.  v,  231. 

Gomd.    See  Buluush. 

Go'mer  (Hcb.  id.  l«fc,  vanish,^  or  perh.  hent,  t 
e.  passion ;  Sept.  Ta/iip  and  Vofiiu  or  !\»/<*o),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  of  a  race  descended  from  him,  also  of  a 


1.  The  eldest  son  of  Japheth  (B.C.  post  2514),  son 
of  Noah,  and  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gen.  x,  2),  whose  descendants  seem  to  have 
formed  a  great  branch  of  the  south-eastern  population 
of  Europe  (Gen.  x,  3 ;  compare  1  Chron.  i,  5).  In  the 
Scriptures  however,  the  people  named  Corner  (men- 
tioned along  with  Togarmah  in  the  armies  of  Magog, 
Ezek.  xxxviii,  6)  imply  rather  an  obscure  and  but 
vaguely-known  nation  of  the  Imrbarous  north  (Rosen- 
muller,'  I  forth.  I,  i,  235  sq.).  The  Jerusalem  Tanruin 
renders  Gen.  x,  3  by  ^p^tEJt,  African;  Arab.  "T, 
Turk.  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iii,  81)  identities  the  name, 
on  etymological  grounds,  with  Phrggia  (from  to 
consume,  and  favyia,  from  fpvyitv,  to  roast) ;  Pbrrgia 
being,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  a  \to(>a  » i>*«ri- 
pvroc,  and  part  of  it  bearing  the  name  of  mrancai- 
ptVn.  or  burnt  (Strata,  xiii,  628 ;  Diod.  iii,  138).  But 
to  this  it  seems  a  fatal  objection  that  the  Phrygians 
formed  only  a  branch  of  the  Togarmians  (Josepbus, 
Ant.  t,  6,  1;  Jerome,  Quast.  in  Urn,  x,  3),  and  there- 
fore cannot  bo  regarded  as  the  stem  whence  the  To- 
garmians themselves  sprang.  The  same  objection  ap- 
plies to  the  suggestion  that  Gomer  is  the  German  race 
(Talm.  Yoma,  10  a);  for  this  comes  under  Ashkenaz, 
a  branch  of  Gomer.  Wahl  {Asitn.  i,  274)  compares 
Garnir,  the  ancient  name  for  Cappadocia,  and  Kalisch 
(Comm.  in  G<m.)  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Chomari, 
a  nation  in  Bactriana,  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  11,  §  6). 
Most  of  the  interpreter*  take  Gomer  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  the  Celt*,  and  more  especially  of  the  Cimmerii, 
Kinftiptoi  (Herodotus,  i,  6,  15, 103  ,  who  were  already 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer  (Odgts.  xi,  14).  To  judge 
from  the  ancient  historians  (Herodotus,  Stralto,  Plu- 
tarch, etc.),  they  bad  in  early  times  settled  to  the  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  gave' their  name  to  the  Crimea 
(from  the  Arab.  Icrim,  by  transposition  from  the  Heb.). 
the  ancient  Chersonesus  Tauricn.  where  they  left  traces 
of  their  presence  in  the  ancient  names,  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  Cimmerian  Itthmus,  Mount  Cimmerium, 
the  district  Cimmeria,  and  particularly  the  Cimmerian 
walls  (Herod,  iv,  12, 46, 100 ;  .Esch.  /"row.  Mnct.  7291 
and  in  the  modern  name  Crimea.  They  forsook  thw 
abode  under  the  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  they 
poured  over  the  western  part  of  A*ia  Minor,  commit- 
tint;  immense  devastation,  and  defying  for  more  than 
half  a  century  the  power  of  the  Lydian  kings.  They 
were  finally  expelled  by  Alyattes,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  settled  at  Sinope  and  Antandrus.  It 
was  aliont  the  same  period  that  Ezekiel  noticed  them 
as  acting  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  (Togarmah) 
and  Magog  (Scythia).  The  connection  between  Go- 
mer and  Armenia  U  supported  by  the  tradition,  pre- 
served by  Moses  of  Chorene  (i,  11).  that  Gamir  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Haichian  kings  of  the  latter  coun- 
try. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia  Minor  their  name  disappears  in  its  original  form ; 
but  there  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  both  the 
name  and  the  people  are  to  be  recognised  in  the  Cim- 
bri  of  the  north  of  Europe,  described  by  the  classical 
writers  sometimes  as  a  German,  sometimes  as  a  Celtic 
race.  The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favor  of 
the  Utter  (Sallust,  Jug.  114;  Florus,  iii,  3;  Appian, 
De  Ref>.  III.  4 ;  Bell.  Civili,  i,  29 ;  iv,  2 ;  Dlodor.  v.  32 ; 
xiv,  114 ;  Plutarch,  Com.  15 ;  Mar.  25,  27 ;  Dion.  Cass. 
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xliv,  42;  Justin,  xxiv,  8;  xxxviii,  8,  4);  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  Cimbri  were  Celtic,  and  of  tbe 
tame  tribe  a>  the  Cymry  of  Britain  (Prichard,  Euttcrn 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Natiotu,  by  Latham,  p.  142 ;  Lath- 
am, Gern%anki  of  Tacittu,  Epilegom.  p.  clxv  sq.).  By 
the  ancients  tbe  Cimmerii  and  tbe  Cimbri  were  held 
to  be  one  people ;  tbe  ubodes  of  the  hitter  were  fixed 
during  tbe  Koman  empire  in  tbe  north  and  went  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  (Den- 
mark), on  the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  Hhine,  and 
in  Belgium,  whence  they  had  crossed  to  Britain,  and 
occupied  at  one  period  tbe  whole  of  the  British  isles, 
but  were  ultimately  driven  back  to  tbe  western  and 
northern  districts,  which  their  descendants  still  oc- 
cupy in  two  gTeut  divisions,  tbe  Gael  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  tbe  Cymry  in  Wales.  The  latter  name  pre- 
serves a  greater  similarity  to  the  original  Comer  than 
either  of  the  classical  forms,  the  consonants  being 
identical.  The  link  to  connect  "Cymry"  with  "Cim- 
bri" is  furnished  by  the  forms  Caml.ria  and  Cumber- 
land.   The  whole  Celtic  race  may  therefore  be  regard- 


ed as  descended  from  Gomer, 


.1  il 


is  the  opinion  of 


Joscpbus  (Ant.  i,  6,  lj,  thu  the  Galatians  were  sprung 
from  him,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  propound- 
ed (Michael!*,  Supplcm.  p.  335  sq.).  From  the  place 
Gomer  occupies  in  the  roll  of  nations  in  Genesis,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  people  descended  from  him 
was  one  of  the  oldest,  and  this  would  fall  in  with  the 
hall-mythic  character  of  the  Cimmerii  as  they  appear 
in  Homer.  It  is  plain  also  from  Esek.  xxxviii,  C  that 
the  race  of  Gomer  was  recanted  by  tbe  Hebrews  as 
living  to  the  far  north  of  Palestine,  and  this  accords 
exactly  with  the  site  assigned  to  the  Cimmerii  by  He- 
rodotus, w  ho  places  them  on  the  Caucasus,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  skirting  the  Euxine  and  coming  down 
on  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Colchis,  and  across  the  river 
Hulys.  If  the  Cimmerii  and  the  Cimbri  are  identi- 
fied, and  the  latter  he  regarded  as  a  Celtic-speaking 
people,  the  statement  of  Jerome  that  tbe  Galatae  spoke 
a  lan^ua^e  n«»t  ureal  ly  (tillering  from  that  of  the 
Trcveri  (ProLg.  Lib.  ii,  tid  Hp.  ad  GaUitu*)  may  have 
an  ini|Mirtaui  bearing  on  tbe  subject  of  the  migra- 
tions of  the  original  Gomcrian  stock.  See  Etilnol- 
oov. 

2.  The  name  of  the  daughter  of  Diblaim,  a  harlot 
who  became  the  wife  or  concubine  (according  to  some, 
in  vision  only)  of  the  prophet  Hoaea  (Hos.  i,  8).  B.C. 
cir.  725. 

Gomor'rah  (Heh.  Anwrah',  IT^ia?,  prob.  rvbmer- 
tion ;  Sept.  »)  or  rd  Vrpoppa,  N.  T.  "  Gomorrha"), 
one  of  the  four  cities  in  or  near  tire  vale  of  Siddim 
(Gen.  x,  19 ;  xiii,  10),  apparently  overwhelmed  by  the 
destruction  which  caused  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xix,  24, 
28).    B.C.  206-1.   See  Siddim.    Its  king,  Birsha,  was 
one  of  those  that  joined  tattle  with  tbe  forces  of  Che- 
dorlaorner,  and  in  the  rout  Lot's  family  became  in- 
volved until  rescued  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  2,  8-11). 
B.C.  cir.  2U80.   The  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  u  cit- 
ies of  the  plain"  appear  to  indicate  that  they  stood 
close  together  (Gen.  xiii,  10;  xiv,  8-11),  and  that  they 
lay  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  present  bike, 
for  Abraham,  on  going  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
near  Hebron,  "  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  all  tbe  plain"  (Gen.  xix,  2H),  and  this  he  could 
not  have  done  had  they  been  situated  further  north. 
Tbe  battle  hetween  the  eastern  kings  and  the  people 
of  tbe  plain  took  place  "in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which 
im  the  Salt  Sea"  (Gen.  xiv,  8).    The  phrase,  however, 
is  not  quite  decisive  as  to  the  precise  position ;  for,  as 
KeUnd  observes  (Pal**,  p.  254),  it  is  not  stated  that 
the  five  cities  stood  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  although 
tbLs  perhaps  may  be  inferred,  and  seems  to  be  implied 
jXi  the  name  of  Gomorrah.    This  city  appears  to  have 
en  next  in  importance  to  Sodom,  as  it  is  always 
second,  and  often  these  two  of  the  four  cit- 
alone  are  named,  as  types  of  impiety  and  wicked- 


ness (Gen.  xviii,  20 ;  Rom.  ix,  29).  What  that  atroc- 
ity was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix,  4-8.  Their 
miserable  fate  Is  held  up  as  a  warning  to  tbe  children 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxix,  23);  as  a  precedent  for  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii,  19,  and  Jer.  1,  40),  of 
Edom  (Jer.  xlix,  18),  of  Moab  (Zeph.  ii,  9),  and  even 
of  Israel  (Amos  iv,  11).  By  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
by  Jude  (2  Pet.  ii,  6;  Jude  ver.  4-7),  it  is  made  "an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungodly," 
or  "deny  Christ."  Similarly,  their  wickedness  rings 
as  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies  (see  Deut. 
xxxli,  32;  Isa.  i,  9,  10;  Jer.  xxiii,  14).  Jerusalem 
herself  is  there  unequivocally  called  Sodom,  and  her 
people  Gomorrah,  for  their  enormities;  just  in  the 
same  way  that  tbe  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  caused  her  to  be  called  Babylon.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  N.  1'.,  there  is  a  sin  which  ex- 
ceeds even  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  that,  namely, 
of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and 
Bethsaida,  were  guilty  when  they  "repented  not,"  in 
spite  of  "the  mighty  works"  which  they  had  witness- 
ed (Matt,  x,  15);  and  Mark  has  ranged  under  the  same 
category  all  those  who  would  not  receive  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles  (vi,  11).    See  Sodom. 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  passage 
of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the  vale 
of  Siddim  had  become  the  "salt,  "or  dead,"  sea"  (Gen. 
xiv,  3),  called  elsewhere  too  the  "sea  of  the  plain" 
(Josh,  xii,  8);  tbe  expression,  however,  occurs  ante- 
cedently to  their  overthrow.  Joseph  us  (Ant.  i,  *.>) 
says  that  the  late  Atphultites,  or  Dead  Sea,  was  form- 
ed out  of  what  used  to  be  the  valley  where  Sod<  m 
stood;  but  elsewhere  be  declares  that  the  territory  of 
Sodom  was  not  submerged  in  the  lake  (Bar,  iv,  8,  4), 
tut  still  existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  region  still ;  and  certainly  nothing  in 
Scripture  wc-uld  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  submersion  (though  they  may  have  been 
submerged  afterwards  when  destroyed),  for  their  de- 
struction is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brimstone  and 
fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  (Gen.  xix,  24  ;  see 
also  Deut.  xxix,  22,  and  Zeph.  ii,  9;  also  Peter  snd 
Jude  before  cited).  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Ononuirticon. 
merely  says  of  Sodom,  "  civitas  impiorum  divine-  igne 
consumpta  juxta  mare  mortuum"  (s.  v.  Svtofia,  Sodo- 
ma ;  coin  p.  s.  v.  Voppopa,  Gommora).  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  ably  handled  by  Cellarius  (ap.  Ugol.  Tkttnur. 
vii,  dccxxxix-lxxviii),  though  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  agree  with  bis  conclusions.  Among  modern 
travellers,  Dr.  Robinson  shows  that  the  Jordan  could 
not  have  ever  flowed  into  the  gulf  of  'Akaliah  ;  on  the. 
contrary,  that  the  rivers  of  the  desert  themselves  flow 
northwards  into  tbe  Dead  Sea.  SeeARAnAii.  This, 
added  to  the  configuration  and  deep  deptession  of  tbe 
voile}*,  serves  in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  mutt 
have  always  been  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan 
flowed  ;  though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  Ici-a 
extent  than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern 
part  of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  according  to  him, 
at  the  original  south  end  of  it.  Zoar  probably  Wing  sit- 
uated in  the  mouth  of  wady  Kerah,  as  it  opens  upon 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  same  plain,  he 
remarks,  were  slime-pits,  or  wells  of  bitumen  (Gen. 
xiv,  10);  "salt-pits"  also  (Zeph  ii,  9);  while  the  en- 
largement of  the  lake  ho  considers  to  have  been  caused 
by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected 
with  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities — volcanic 
agency,  that  of  earthquakes,  and  the  like  (hibt.  Pet.  ii, 
187-192,  2d  ed.).  He  might  have  adduced  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  as  a  case  in  point.  The  great 
difference  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former  J.'iM),  the 
latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  singularly  con- 
firms the  above  view  (Stanley,  S.  4  P-  p.  2X7,  2d  ed.). 
Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly  saw,  or  fancied  that 
they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea,  not 
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fir  from  the  shore  (ace  Maundrell,  Early  Travellers,  p. 
454). — Sniitb,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.  M.  de  Sauley  is  con- 
fident he  has  discovered  the  remains  of  Gomorrah  in 
certain  ruins  which  lie  reports  in  a  valley  by  the  name 
of  Gumrar,  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  just 
north  of  Ain  el-Feshkah  (Dmd  Sea,  ii,  49)  ;  but  Van  dc 
Velde  makes  light  of  this  account  (.S'arratirt,  ii,  115 
sq.),  which,  indeed,  lacks  contirmation,  especially  as  it 
is  generally  believed  that  the  sites  of  these  cities  are 
all  buried  under  the  southern  shallows  of  the  lake. 
See  Dkad  Sea. 

Gomo'rrha,  the  manner  in  which  the  name  Go- 
morrah (q.  v.)  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  and  the  N.  T„  following  the  Greek  form  of 
the  word  Vofxtyipa  (2  Esd.  ii,  8  ;  Matt,  x,  16;  Mark  vi, 
11 ;  Rom.  ix,  29;  Jude  7 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  6). 

Gondulf,  or  Gundulf,  a  Norman  priest,  was  torn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rouen  in  1023.  After  entering 
the  Church,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  coin- 
p  iny  with  the  archdeacon  William,  afterwards  archbish- 
op of  Kouen.  On  Iiib  return,  being  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, he  vowed  to  become  a  monk,  and  in  1039  he  en- 
tered the  convent  of  Bee.  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Anselm.  {.anfranc,  prior  of  Bee,  being  in  1063  appoint- 
ed abbot  of  St.  Stephen  of  Caen,  chose  Gondulf  for  his 
coadjutor,  and  still  retained  him  when  called  in  1070  to  j 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Through  his  influ-  I 
ence  Gondulf  was  created  archbishop  of  Rochester  \ 
March  19, 1077,  and  restored  that  see  to  its  fonner  im- 
portance. After  the  death  of  Lanfranc  he  administer- 
ed for  four  years  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  to 
which  Anselm  was  then  appointed.  The  pleasure  of 
their  meeting  was  soon  disturbed  by  difficulties  occur- 
in<  between  the  new  archbishop,  William  Rufus,  and 
Henry  I.  Gondulf,  while  faithful  to  his  Church  and 
to  his  friend,  managed,  however,  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  both  parties,  and  after  king  William's 
death  exerted  himself  to  prevent  civil  war,  and  to  se- 
cure the  crown  for  Henry.  These  services  gave  him 
great  influence,  which  he  used  for  the  benefit  of  his 
diocese.  He  died  at  Rochester  in  1108.  Gondulf  en- 
joyed great  reputation  for  leurning:  he  devoted  his 
time  largely  to  the  correction  of  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate version.  He  was  also  renowned  for  his  elo- 
quence, but  none  of  his  sermons  are  extant  now.  Of 
his  correspondence  with  Anselm  there  remains  but  one 
letter,  which,  with  an  epistle  to  the  monks  of  Bee,  is 
all  we  ha%-e  of  his  writing*.  Sec  I"i7a  G»ndnl]hi  (in 
Wharton,  A  nglia  sacra);  Hist,  litteraire  dr.  la  Franc* 
(vol.  ix) ;  Reinusat,  Hat.  de  St.Antdme ;  Hoefer,  .Vour. 
Biog.  Ghurale,  xxi,  19fi. 

Goneaiua,  Pktkk  (Congza,  Gottiaikii,  Goniondz- 
H),  one  of  the  early  Unitarians  of  Poland,  was  born  in 
Goniad*  in  1525.  His  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  early  |>urt  of  his  public  career 
won  him  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  hav- 
ing in  1554  undertaken  a  journey  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  he  became  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 
Scrvetus,  and  on  his  return  to  Poland  he  rejected  nil 
creeds  except  the  Apostles',  and  openly  advocated  Uni- 
tiruuiisiu.  He  declared  himself  a^uinst  itifunt  bap- 
tism also.  Chiefly  through  his  influence,  the  Reform- 
ed Church  of  Poland  was  divided  in  1565  into  two  par- 
ti"*, Trinitarians  and  Unitarians.  See  Sandii  BUM- 
itheca  Antitrin.  p.  40;  Fock.  Ih  r  Socinianisvait  (Kiel, 
1<47);  I.ukaszewiez,  Grschichfr  d.  reformirtrn  Kirch^n 
in  Ulhawn,  ii.  6l»  (I.ips.  18-IX-50)  ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hi*!. 
iii.  228,  note  12:  Herzog,  RmUtMcyktop.  v,  215 ;  Kra- 
sinski,  Reformation  in  Poland  (Lps.  1841). 

Gonfalon,  a  large  colored  banner,  cut  at  the  1  at- 
torn so  as  to  leave  pendant  points.  The  name  is  applied 
principally  to  ecclesiastical  banners,  carried  around  to 
raise  the  vassals  of  a  church  fief  to  defend  church  , 
property.  The  color  was  varied  according  to  the  char-  j 
ncter  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  or  monaster}', 
e.  g.  red  for  a  martyr,  green  for  a  bwhop,  etc.    The  t 


bearers  were  called  gonfaloniers.  Some  writers  *s- 
cril>e  to  these  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  carrying 
banners  in  the  Roman  Catholic  processions. 

Gonorrhoea.   See  Issue. 

Gonaalvi.    See  Coxsalvi. 

Gonzaga.    See  Aloysii's  op  Goszaoa. 

Gonzales  (Gonzalo)  de  Berceo,  Jiax,  the 
most  ancient  Spanish  poet,  was  born  in  1196  ut  Avila. 
in  Castile,  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  and  died  in 
126»i.  He  is  the  author  of  poetical  works  on  the  Muss, 
on  Doomsday,  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  Life  of  St. 
Dominic,  etc.  They  are  printed  in  Sanchez's  CoUc- 
ciou  de  poesia*  caitellana*  atderiorc*  al  tig'.o  xv  (Madrid. 
1775-90,  3  vols.).  Some  write  re  on  Spanish  literature 
attribute  to  his  works  a  decisive  influence  on  the  pecul- 
iar development  of  Spanish  poetry.    (A  J.  S.) 

Gonzalez,  Tirso,  a  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  the  17th  century.  Having  entered  the  or- 
der  of  Jesuits,  he  became  professor  at  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  and  was  elected  general  of  his  order 
uhoiit  10X5.  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  probability 
(ij.  v.),  which  was  upheld  by  the  casubts  of  the  order, 
and  bffiriued  that  it  originated  not  among  the  Jesuit*, 
but  among  the  Auguslinians,  one  of  whom,  Michael 
Salouius  (1592).  was  it*  author.  According  to  Gon- 
zalez, it  was  only  in  the  year  after  it  was  promulgated 
by  Salonius  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jesuit  Valen- 
tia,  and  developed  in  1G98  by  Vasquex.  While  ad 
mitting  that  the  doctrine  was  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  pointed  at  Fernand  Rebcllo,  Paolo  Com- 
itelo,  and  Andrea  l.e  Blanc  {Candid at  Philoletei),  who 
had  opjswd  it  in  their  writings.  Yet  Gonzalez  did 
not  consider  it  obligatory  for  all  the  memt>ers  of  his 
order  to  adopt  his  views :  he  permitted  each  one  to  fol- 
low his  opinions  and  Aw  interest.  The  work  he  wrote 
on  the  subject  encountered  so  much  opposition  that  it 
remained  twenty-five  years  in  MS.  before  being  print- 
ed, and  afterwards  appears  to  have  found  but  few  par- 
tisans among  the  Jesuits.  Father  Oliva,  director  of 
the  Index,  greatly  opposed  the  hook,  notwithstanding 
the  approliation  given  to  it  by  pope  Innocent  IX.  The 
first  edition  bore  the  title  Fmdamentum  TheiJogia 
mora!  it.  id  est  I  r  net  at  us  theologinu  de  rtcto  uso  opm>o- 
Hum  probabilmm  (Dillingen,  1689;  Naples,  Rome.  Ly- 
ons, Antwerp,  1G!M,  4to).  The  text  of  the  latter  edi- 
tions has  l>een  altered  In  several  |«ssages,  and  the 
earlier  ones  have  Iteen  destroyed.  Gonzalez  wrote  also 
Dt  InfallibWtate  Rimani  Pont^ci*  in  defniendis  fd*i  tt 
morum  out  rove  rtiit  extra  coin  ilium  getwrale  (Rome, 
1689,  4to;  printed  by  order  of  Innocent  IX,  and  sup- 
pressed by  Alexander  VIII) : — ManudHCtio  adconrtr* 
siowm  Makimetanorum  (Dillingen,  1680, 4to) : —  Veritas 
Rrligioni*  cutholira  demonstrata  (I.ille,  1696,  12mo). 
See  Dupin,  Bibli.  dc*  A  uteurs  ecclit.  du  17"*  siecte  (pt. 
iv) :  Jour,  dtt  Savant*  (1695, 1698) ;  Richard  et  Giraod, 
Bill.  tacrie, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genende,  xxi,  252. 

Good  (Lat.  Itonum)  is  variously  defined  Jjv  moral- 
ists, according  to  the  nature  of  their  ethical  theories. 
The  Stoic  would  define  it  to  l>c  that  which  is  according 
to  nature;  the  Epicurean,  that  which  incrrote*  pleasure 
»r  diminithrt  pain;  the  Idealist,  that  which  accord* 
uriih  th<  jitrutt  <>f  thing*;  the  Christian  theologian,  that 
a  hick  acconts  vith  the  revealed  will  of  God.  So  the 
philosophical  schools  give  various  and  even  contra- 
dictory definitions  of  the  high**!  gootl  (summum  bo- 
num).  Thus  Aristippus  placed  it  in  pleasure  in  activ- 
ity; Kpicurus,  in  pleasure  in  repose  ;  Zeno,  in  tran- 
quillity of  mind ;  Kant,  in  well  being  conditioned  on 
morality  ;  the  Materialists,  in  self-love. 

Schleiermacher  states  his  views  of  the  subject  as 
follows:  In  ethics  there  arc  three  fundamental  con- 
ceptions— duty,  virtue,  good.  Duty  is  the  obligation 
of  moral  action;  virtue  is  the  moral  power  of  the 
agent ;  the  highest  good  is  the  objective  aim  of  both. 
In  the  systems  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  ethics  is  the  doc- 
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trine  of  duty,  and  its  development  becomes  simply  a 
treatment  of  individual  virtue*.  In  opposing  this 
view,  Schleiermacher  maintains  that  a  system  of  mor- 
al precept*,  or  formula*  of  duty,  even  though  it  might 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  man,  could  only  l>e  applied 
in  isolated  cases  and  single  acta,  leaving  the  moral  life 
a*  a  whole  still  unexplained.  It  is  only  in  a  very  lim- 
ited sphere  that  a  moral  agent  acta  alone,  and  without 
reference  to  other  agents ;  and  his  virtue  has  relation 
to  a  general  state  of  things,  to  produce  which  other 
agents  co-operate.  Schleiermacher  charges  the  exist- 
ing ethical  systems  with  making  an  unnatural  schism 
between  the  law  of  action  (duty)  and  the  active  power 
(virtue)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resulting  action*  on 
the  other  hand ;  and  also  with  leaving  entire  spheres 
of  human  action,  of  unquestionably  moral  character,  in 
the  domain  of  ad>aphora  (tilings  indifferent),  instead 
of  bringing  them  under  the  authority  of  moral  law. 
To  remedy  these  alleged  confusions,  Schleiermacher 
seeks  for  an  organic  principle  of  ethics,  which  shall  be 
at  once  objective,  systematic,  and  comprehensive.  lie 
finds  it  in  the  hiyhe*t  gwd,  which  can  be  completely 
apprehended,  not  in  its  relations  to  the  individual  mere- 
ly, but  with  reference  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole. 
From  this  principle  the  whole  sphere  of  ethics  may  be 
mapped,  placing  universal  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  organizing  reason  (the  universal  reason  of  human- 
ity) on  the  other.  In  this  theory  Schleiermacher  ex- 
pressly recognises  the  authority  of  Plato,  who,  in  his 
J'hileb'u*  investigated  the  "highest  good."  Aristotle, 
in  whom  the  idea  of  virtue  was  the  highest,  places  the 
highest  good  in  »tV<ii/iovia,  individual  happiness — not, 
however,  in  the  Epicurean  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of 
«u*r}c  nAtiac  ivmyua  car'  ap:n)v  rtXiiav,  the  work- 
ing out  or  realization  of  a  perfect  life  through  perfect 
virtue. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  history  of  ethics, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  definition  of  the  "  highest  good," 
we  must  particularly  notice  the  distinction  (1)  between 
the  individual  and  the  general,  indicated  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  by  Epicu- 
rus and  the  Stoics ;  (2)  the  resulting  distinction  be- 
tween the  objective  and  subjective,  according  to  which 
the  "  highest  good"  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  condition  of 
man  (e.  g.  Epicurean  enjoyment,  Stoical  endurance) ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  pnxluct  of  human  activity,  the 
end  of  humanity  as  a  whole ;  (3)  the  consequent  moral 
theories  of  pleasure  or  of  actirUy,  according  to  the  for- 
mer of  which  the  "  highest  good"  lies  in  enjoyment, 
while  according  to  the  latter  it  lies  In  morn)  activity. 
In  the  language  of  Christian  theology,  ''the  highest 
good"  is  the  kingdom  <>f  (iod,  which  includes  within  it- 
self all  ethical  elements,  the  individual  and  the  gen- 
eral, activity  and  happiness,  theory  and  practice,  means 
and  end.  The  means  of  securing  the  "highest  good" 
is  to  promote  the  advancement  of  that  kingdom  ;  the 
*«//,  the  "highest  good"  itself,  is  the  coming  of  that 
kingdom,  to  the  individual,  in  his  personal  salvation  ; 
to  the  universal  race,  in  the  realization  of  the  promise 
"  (iod  shall  1k»  all  in  all!"  See  Schleiermacher,  K>h- 
isrhe  Alhandlungen.  in  his  Phil.  Xncfilassm,  ii,  12,  13; 
Herzog,  Rtat-Encyllop.  s.  v.  Ethik,Tugrnd. 

Good,  Jon*  Mason,  M.  I).,  a  physician  ami  gen- 
eral scholar,  was  born  at  Epping,  England,  May  25, 
1 7 04.  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  l«on- 
<lon,  1X20.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  writ- 
er, and  his  learning  was  multifarious  rather  than  pro- 
found. Besides  a  number  of  medical  works,  he  pub- 
lished The  Song  if  Solomon,  in  English  verse,  trith  notes, 
*-/c.(Lond.  180:»,Hvo).— Memoir*  of  Alex.  (Jeddes.  l.L.lh 
(  I,nnd.  1803. 8vo)  [seeGr.nt»K»]:— Lucretiue.trtmsbittd. 
v  %ih  note*  (Lond.  1805-7,  2  vols.  4to)  .—The  Book  of 
Jolt,  netcfy  trtnulated,  with  notet  (I-ond.  1812,  8vo)  : — 
The  Book  nf  proverb*,  translated  (Lond.  1822,  Hvo)  :— 
The  Book  of  Psalm*,  translated,  just  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jan.  2, 1827.  Dr.  Good  also  contril«- 
largely  to  several  periodicals,  not  only  in  medi- 


cal science,  but  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature, 
"  The  extent  and  variety  of  Dr.  Good's  works  are  suf. 
ficient  to  indicate  their  character;  they  evince  great 
industry,  with  a  retentive  and  orderly  mind,  and  even' 
mark  of  sincerity  and  piety ;  but  they  show  that  he 
was  deficient  in  judgment,  critical  acumen,  and  per- 
sonal observation  ;  and  his  medical  writings  especial- 
ly are  hence  of  for  less  value  than  the  labor  that  must 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them  mi^ht  have  given  them, 
had  it  been  better  directed.  But  he  seemed  to  have 
no  suspicion  of  his  unfitness  for  any  literary  task,  and 
hence  never  hesitated  to  undertake  any  project,  though 
most  unsuited  to  his  habits  and  requirements.  Thus, 
although  wanting  every  requisite  qualification  for  such 
a  duty,  his  overweening  self-confidence  led  him  not 
only  to  consent  to  edit  the  letters  of  Junius,  but  to  se- 
lect, merely  from  bis  own  opinion  of  resemblance  of 
style,  other  letters  which  had  been  published,  under  a 
great  variety  of  names,  in  Wondfall'a  Adrrrtutr,  and 
without  scruple  a.-si^n  them  to  the  great  unknown,  to 
the  utter  confusion,  as  it  has  proved,  of  almost  all  sub- 
sequent investigations  respecting  the  author  of  the  Ju- 
nius letters,  and  judgment  of  his  character  and  conduct. 
Dr.  Good's  principal  faculty  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
cility of  acquiring  languages:  he  had  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  in  his  father's  school ;  while  an  ap- 
prentice he  acquired  Italian,  and  soon  after  commenced 
Hebrew.  While  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Lucre- 
tius he  studied  German,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  and 
afterwards, at  different  times,  Arabic,  Persian,  Russian, 
Sanscrit,  and  Chinese.  Of  his  knowledge  of  all  these, 
evidence  is  presented  in  unpublished  translations,  in 
reviews  of  their  literature,  and  in  the  constant  refer- 
ences made  to  their  works  in. his  medical  and  other 
writings.  A  biography  of  Dr.  Good  was  published  by 
his  friend,  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  in  1  vol.  8vo."  In 
early  life  Dr.  Good  was  a  Sociuian,  but  about  1817  be 
embraced  fully  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  led 
an  earnest,  religious  life,"  seen  and  known  of  all  men." 
See  Jamicson,  Cyclop,  of  Ituyrapiiy,  p.  229;  Knglith 
Cyclopadiu ;  Allihonc,  dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  (J98. 

Good  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  before 
Easter,  called  Good  Friday  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  death  of  Christ.  Among  the 
Saxons  it  was  denominated  I.ong  Friday,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  length  of  the  fast. 

(1.)  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the  da)-  of 
our  Ixird's  crucifixion  was  religiously  observed,  not  in- 
dependently, but  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  season  of  Eas- 
ter, which  was  celebrated  by  Christians  instead  of  the 
Jewish  possover,  in  commemoration  at  once  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Two  terms  were 
used  to  designate  Good  Friday  and  Easter-day,  which 
had  reference,  in  name  at  least,  to  the  possover :  jrofrvn 
oravpiiifripov,  and  ird«t\a  avaarumpov,  pattorer  of  (he 
cruc'frion,  and  pattoitr  of  the  resurrection.  The  day 
was  observed  as  a  strict  fast.  The  usual  acclamations 
and  doxologics  were  omitted,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
plaintive  strains  of  music,  such  as  the  Ki'»«  i\inaov, 
etc.,  were  allowed  to  l>e  sung.  No  bell  was  rung. 
None  Ijowed  the  knee  in  prayer,  because  thus  the  Jews 
reviled  Christ.  The  kiss  of  charity  was  omitted,  for 
Judas  betrayed  his  Master  with  a  kiss.  The  lord's 
supper  was  celebrated ;  but  the  elements  were  not  con- 
secrated on  this  day,  but  on  the  da}*  before.  Commu- 
nion-tables and  reading-desks  were  stripped  of  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  gos|»el  of  St.  John  was  read,  because 
he  was  a  faithful  and  true  witness  of  our  Lord's  pas- 
sion. In  reference  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  day  was 
sometimes  called  iraftnnKtt'i),  the  jrreparation. 

(2.)  In  the  Roman  Church  the  day  is  celebrated  with 
great  care.  "The  Church  in  her  whole  office  expresses 
the  deepest  mourning  and  compunction.  The  altars 
are  naked,  except  at  the  priest's  communion,  when  the 
ornaments  are  black,  and  the  crucifix  is  coverea  w  ith 
a  black  veil  till  the  prostration,  after  which  it  is  left 
uncovered."   Instead  of  the  ordinary  mass,  the  "J" 
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of  the  Pri-sanctificd"  in  said,  without  the  consecration 
of  tbo  Host.  The  sacrament,  reserved  the  day  before, 
is  received  in  one  kind  only  by  the  priest,  who  recites 
the  lord's  prayer  and  a  small  part  of  the  prayers  of 
the  mass.  "  No  others  receive  the  holy  communion 
except  the  priest  who  celebrates  the  divine  office,  and 
the  sick  in  mortal  danger  of  death,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  way  of  viaticum." 

(3.)  Among  tho  Protestant  churches  Good  Friday 
is  observed  as  a  fast,  and  by  special  services  and  pray- 
ers by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lutherans,  German 
Reformed,  and  many  Methodists. — Coleman,  Ancient 
Christianity,  p.  516 ;  Wheutly,  Common  Prayer,  ch.  v, 
§  15 ;  butler,  Feasts  and  Fasts,  tr.  vi,  ch.  v. 

Good  Tidings.    See  Gospel. 

Good  Works,    See  Works. 

Goode,  William,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  rector  of  Allhallows  the  Great  and  Less,  Lon- 
don, and  later  dean  of  Kipon,  died  in  1868.  He  was 
a  prominent  and  prolilic  writer  of  the  Low-Churcb 
school.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  works  are: 
The  Extraordinary  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  (London,  1834)  :— 
The  Established  Church  (1834) : —  Tracts  on  Church- 
rates  (1810) :— The  Dirine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice 
(1842,  2  vols. ;  2d  cd.  1853,  8  vols.),  directed  against 
the  views  of  Dr.  Pusey  concerning  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion as  a  rule  of  faith":— Tract  XC  historically  m  uted 
(Wb):— Doctrine  <f  the  Qhurth  of  EngLml  as  to  the 
Eject*  of  Haptism  in  the  case  of  Infants  (1849) : —  Vindi- 
cutim  of  the  Church  if  Eiglnnd  on  the  Yalulity  of  the 
Orders  in  the  Scotch  row/  Foreign  mm- Episcopal  Churches 
C3  pamphlets,  3d  ed.  1852). 

Goodell,  William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister and  eminent  missionary,  was  born  at  Templcton, 
Mass.,  Fob,  14,  1792.  In  early  youth  he  manifested 
great  energy  of  character.  At  fifteen  be  went  sixty 
miles  on  foot,  carrying  bis  trunk,  to  Phillips  Academy, 
in  Andover;  and  thete,  and  afterwards  in  Dartmouth 
College,  he  overcame  all  difficulties  until  he  gradunted 
in  1817.  He  spent  three  years  in  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  in  1820  was  accepted  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board.  He  travelled  for  some 
time  as  agent  for  raising  funds  for  the  society  from 
New  England  as  far  as  Alabama,  and  also  visited  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  missions  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. In  Dec,  1*22.  he  sailed  for  Malta.  After  preach- 
ing in  English  ami  studying  other  languages  during 
nine  months,  he  left  Malta  for  Beirut,  where  he  ar- 
rived Nov.  16,  1823.  "By  the  residence  there  of 
Messrs.  Goodell  and  Bird,  Beirut  t>ecamo  a  regular  sta- 
tion of  the  Board.  After  some  attention  to  the  Arabic, 
Mr.  Goodell  went,  in  June,  1824,  to  Sidon,  to  study  the 
Armeno-Turkish  language  with  an  Armenian  ex-bish- 
op, Yakob  Aga,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
another  Armenian  bishop,  Dionvsius  Carahet,  who,  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  was  received  into  the  mission 
church  at  Beirut.  Thus  singularly  did  the  '  Mission  to 
Syria  nnd  the  Holy  Land,'  at  the  very  outset,  take 
hold  of  a  people  who  were  not  thought  of  in  its  estab- 
lishment, and  of  whom  but  a  few  individuals  were 
fiund  by  it  except  as  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  places. 
In  March,  1826,  after  the  repulse  of  tho  Greeks  in  an 
attack  on  Beirut,  Mr.  Goodell's  house  was  plundered 
ami  his  life  endangered  by  Arab  soldiers.  In  May, 
1828,  war  being  imminent  between  Turkey  and  Eng- 
land, the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  Heo  to  Malta. 
There  Mr.  Goodell  labored  in  connection  with  the 
proas  until  the  summer  of  18:11,  when  he  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  and  commenced  the  mission  to  Tur- 
key, with  special  reference  to  the  Armenians,  in  which 
he  was  joined  a  few  months  later  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  O. 
Dwight.  F  rom  that  time  on  his  work  lav  specially 
among  the  Armenians.  Mr.  Goodell's  early  experi- 
ence and  natural  temperament  combined,  with  divine 
grace,  to  tit  him  eminently  to  meet  them  with  a  cheer- 


ful patience.  With  a  true  Christian  heroism,  in  which 
his  wife  had  an  equal  share,  he  encountered  such  inci- 
dents of  life  as  being  obliged,  by  conflagrations,  visita- 
tions of  pestilence,  convulsions  and  war,  the  extortions 
of  landlords,  hierarchical  persecutions,  interference  of 
government,  etc., '  to  pack  up  and  move'  his  residence 
'some  thirty  times  in  twenty -nine  years,'  and  tattled 
with  the  opposition  and  obstacles  that  were  ever  before 
him  as  a  missionary.  Indomitable  in  his  purpose  t« 
do  good,  affable  and  courteous  in  manner,  of  ready 
tact,  and  abounding  in  resistless  pleasantry,  he  gained 
access  wherever  he  chose  to  go,  and  exercised  a  mag- 
netic attraction  that  never  left  him  without  subjects 
on  whom  to  pour,  in  some  form,  the  light  of  truth. 
He  commanded  the  respect  of  foreign  ambassadors  and 
travellers,  of  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental  churche-% 
bankers,  and  the  highest  in  society,  with  whom,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  he  had  no  little  intercourse,  as  well  as 
the  common  people;  and  even  enemies  to  his  work 
were  constrained  to  honor  him.  Few  possess  in  so 
high  degree  as  he  did  the  admirable  faculty  of  doing 
good  without  offence,  and  of  recommending  personal 
religion  to  the  world."  One  of  his  most  important  la- 
bors was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Armeno- 
Turkish,  commenced  in  1843,  and  finished  (the  last  re- 
vision) in  1863.  In  1855  he  returned  to  America,  worn 
out  with  labor,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  18,  1867. 
"  In  the  future  history  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
lands  which  include  the  site  of  the  garden  that  was 
planted  in  Eden,  and  the  scenes  of  events  most  sacred 
to  Christian  hearts,  the  name  of  William  Goodell  will 
be  precious  to  successive  generations  of  sanctified 
souls,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."— Missionary  Her- 
aid,  May,  1867. 

Goodly  Trees  is  the  rendering  of  "inn  cts 
hadar',  tree  of  splendor,  the  fruit  (",'7?» boughs")  of 
which  (Sept.  rapwdc.  Zi>\ov  ciipatoc,  Vulg.  frvctus  or. 
boris pulc'ierrimte),  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  takw 
(i.  e.  curry  about  in  festive  procession)  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  memory  of  the  irhaving 
dwelt  in  booths  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii,  40).  The 
tree  generally  conceded  to  be  meant  is  the  citron  (Cel- 
sius, Hierobot.  i,  252),  the  fruit  of  which  Joseph  us  states 
was  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  the 
festival  of  the  Scemp'g'a,  when  they  pelted  king  Jan- 
nseus  with  it  {Ant.  xiii,  18,  5).  See  Citrow.  Others 
regard  the  olive  as  meant,  this  being  the  tree  mention- 
ed in  the  parallel  account  of  Neh.  viii,  15.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  no  specific  tree  is  intended,  bat 
any  one  of  sufficient  size  and  beauty  to  be  suitable  to 
the  occasion  (Vntini  Arboret.  Bibl,  p.  577.    See  Tree. 

Goodman  or  the  House,  oieoftmrorn^.  Matt 
xx,  11;  xxiv,  43;  Mark  xiv,  14;  Luke  xxii,  11,  master 
of  the  house,  as  usually  elsewhere  rendered  (Matt.  x. 
25;  Luke  xiii,  2ft;  xiv.  21;  "householder,"  Matt, 
xiii,  27,  52 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxi,  33).  In  Prov.  vii,  19,  "good- 
man"  is  the  rendering  of  w^S,  ish,  man,  i.  e.  bust  mm!. 

Goodman,  Christopher,  an  English  divine.  w»s 
Imrn  at  Chester  in  1520.  He  studied  at  Bra>xen nose 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  held  offices  in  that 
university  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  When  queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  he 
withdrew  to  Frankfort  and  thence  to  Geneva,  where, 
with  Knox,  be  became  pastor  of  the  English  church. 
After  Mary's  death  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  Andrews  in  1660.  About  1565  he  return- 
ed to  England,  and  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in 
his  expedition  against  Ireland.  He  was  afterwards 
rector  of  Chester,  and  died  there  in  1602.  He  wrote. 
How  far  superior  Potters  are  to  be  obryrd  of  their  Sub- 
lets (Geneva,  1558, 16 mo),  against  queen  Mary: — A 
Commentary  upon  Amos.  Wood  erroneously  attributes 
to  him  Knox's  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  ognintt 
the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  H'omm.  See  Wood,  A  then* 
Oxouicnset  (vol.  1) ;  Scott,  Lives  of  the  Scotch  Reform- 
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era;  Peck,  Desiderata  (vol.  i);  Hotter,  Xouv.  Biogr. 
Generate,  xxi,  261 ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Author*,  s.  v. 
Goodman,  Godfrey,  was  born  at  Ruthven,  in 


Mr.  Goodrich  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  ora. 
tor}-  in  that  institution,  but  relinquished  tho  office  in 
1889,  to  accept  the  chair  of  pastoral  theology  in  the 


Denbighshire,  1383,  and  educated  at  Westminster  theological  seminary,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1607  i  ,,ntil  his  death— a  period  of  twenty  years.  In  lt»20 
he  got  the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots,  in  Essex ;  in  n«  w»»  elected  president  of  Williams  College,  but  de- 
1617,  a  canonry  of  Windsor;  in  1620,  the  deanery  of  •  clincd  to  accept  that  honor.  In  1885  be  received  the 
Rochester;  and  in  1625,  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester.  !  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Brown  University. 
Bishop  Goodman  was  a  Komanizer,  even  beyond  Laud's  |  "  *n  l8^  be  prepared  a  Greek  grammar,  which  passed 
tolerance.  In  1640  the  new  canons  were  set  forth,  j  through  several  editions.  In  18*27  he  superintended 
which  he  refused  to  subscribe,  "and  it  appeared  after-  ! tne  abridgment  of  Webster's  Quarto  Amnicnn  friction. 
wards,"  says  Fuller,  "that  he  scrupled  about  some  i  ar}t'  I"  W29  he  established  the  Quarterly  Christim 
passages  on  the  corporeal  presence,  but  whether  upon  !  Spectator,  which  he  edited  for  nearly  ten  years.  In 

tmtiiatli  nr  I  tithorati  npinnlnlu  kn    — »  1. .  .  I.  n   t  i      IKIC  nml  'JT  hn  nmnnmA   1   „r  t\-  • 


popish  or  Lutheran  principles  he  best  knoweth."  Laud 
then  archbishop,  after  the  clergy  had  subscribed,  ad- 
vised him  ''to  uvoid  obstinacy  and  irregularity  there- 
in, but  he  refused."  It  was  in  Henrv  VII's  chapel, 
and  being  greatly  offended,  Loud  said  to  him,  "My 
Lord  of  Gloucester,  1  admonish  you  to  subsc  ibe." 
Goodman  remained  silent,  and  Laud  again  said,  "  My 
Lord  of  Gloucester,  I  do  admonish  you  a  second  time 

to  subscribe,"  and  immediately  after, 14 1  do  admonish  ».-..„.-»  Vl  iU«  country,    ai  me  ume  oi 

you  a  third  time  to  subscribe."    Goodman  "pleaded  «e  »a»  laboriously  engaged,  as  one  of  tho 

conscience,"  and  was  in  consequence  suspended.  He  'Committee  on  Versions'  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  "where,"  says  Ful-  c'«ty,  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  English  text 


1846'  and  '47  he  prepared  revised  editions  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  in  1856,  the  university  edition  of  the 
same  work.  In  1852  he  published  his  admirable  work 
on  British  Eloquence,  which  has  been  extensively  cir- 
culated, both  in  England  and  America.  Besides  per- 
forming the  literary  labor  involved  in  preparing  and 
editing  these  various  works,  Prof.  Goodrich  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  many  of  the  most  important 
benevolent  societies  of  the  country.    At  the  time  of 


lex,  "  he  got  by  this  restraint  what  he  could  never  have 
got  by  his  liberty,  namely,  of  one  reputed  a  papist,  to 
In-come  for  a  short  time  popular,  as  the  only  conse- 
quent suffering  for  not  subscribing  to  the  new  canons." 
He  died  January  19, 1655,  in  open  profession  of  poperv. 
He  wrote,  1.  The  Fall  of  Man,  and  Corruption  of  X  .- 
ture,  proved  by  Reason  (London,  1624,  4to):— 2.  Argu- 
ments and  A  nimadetrsums  on  Dr.  George  HukrvrUs  apol- 
ogy for  Divine  Providence :— 3.  The  tiro  Mysteries  of  the 


As  an  instructor.  Prof.  Goodrich  was  enthusiastic,  un- 
tiring, and  effective,  always  impressing  himself  upon 
his  pupils,  inspiring  them  to  the  highest  effort.  He 
guided  them  to  imitate  models  of  clear  and  eloquent 
thinking,  and  taught  them  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  in  a  chaste  and  manly  style.  As  an  officer 
of  the  college,  he  was  singularly  active  nnd  energetic, 
never  shrinking  from  any  duty  or  responsibility,  and 
always  making  the  interests  of  the  institution  the  ob- 


Christian  Helgian,  rtz.  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  jpct  of  his  own  personal  on  re  and  anxious  solicitude." 

erpluxited  (Ijond.  1653, 4to):—  The  Court  of  King  James,  He  died  at  New  Haven,  Feb.  25,  I860.— Xew  York  Ob- 

l.y  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  (edited  by  Breuer,  Lond.  1839,  "rr*r,  March  1,  I860;  Xew  Haven  Journal;  Congrega- 

2  vols.  8vo).—  Hook,  Eecl.  Biography,  v,  835 ;  Darling,  tional  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  241 


Cyclop,  bibliographic^,  s.  v. ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol. 
Ixxviii ;  Fuller, Church  History,  bk.  xi. 

Goodness  of  God  denotes  "  both  the  absolute 


Goodrich,  Ellzur.  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  l»orn  in  Wethersheld,  Conn.,  Oct.  26,  1734. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1752.    He  now  stud- 


perfection  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  kindness  mailt-  ied  theology,  but  was  called  to  he  tutor  at  Yule  College 
feated  to  bis  creatures.  Goodness,  says  Dr.  Gill,  is  e»-  ,  •«  1"65.  In  1756  be  was  invited  to  the  Congregational 
sential  to  God,  without  which  he  would  not  be  God  >  church  in  Durham,  Conn.    In  1766,  to  aid  in  the  sup- 


port of  his  growing  family,  he  began  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  college.  His  thorough  scholarship  made  him 
a  highly  successful  teacher,  and  during  the  next  twen- 


(Exod.  xxxiii,  18;  xxxiv,  6,  7).  Goodness  belongs 
only  to  God ;  he  is  solely  good  (Matt,  xix,  17),  and  all 
the  goodness  found  in  creatures  is  only  an  emanation  of  , 

the  divine  goodness.  He  is  the  chief  good,  the  sum  and  ty  years  more  than  three  hundred  young  men  passed 
substance  of  all  felicity(Psa.cxliv,2,15;  xxv,7;  lxxiii,  under  his  instructions.  He  was  repeatedly  sent  by  the 
25;  iv,  6,  7).  There  is  nothing  but  goodness  in  God,  General  Association  of  Connecticut  as  a  delegate'  to  a 
and  nothing  but  goodness  comes  from  him(l  John  i,6;  contention  held  by  that  association,  and  the  synods 
James  i,  13,  14).  He  is  infinitely  good;  finite  minds  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  from  1766  to  1776. 
can  not  com  prehend  b  is  goodness  (Rom.  xi,  35, 36).  He  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
is  immutably  and  unchangeably  good  (Zeph.  iii.  17).  Princeton  College.  In  1776  he  was  elected  to  the  cor- 
The  goodness  of  God  is  communicative  and  diffusive  porution  of  Yale  College,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
(Psa.  cxix,  68;  xxxiii.  5).  With  respect  to  the  ob-  Prudential  Committee,  his  kbors  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
lects of  it,  it  may  be  considered  as  general  and  special. 
His  general  goodness  is  seen  in  all  his  creatures ;  yea, 
in  tho  inanimate  creation,  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  all 


lege  for  twenty  years  were  among  the  most  useful  of 
his  life.  lie  died  of  apoplexy  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Nov. 
22, 1797.    He  published  a  number  of  occasional  dis- 


 vtt-uwvii,  win  pun,  me  eaiui,  ami  ail  "ifi.     n«  |ju»iibiku  a  nuniu 

his  works;  and  in  tho  government,  support,  and  pro-  courses. — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  51)6. 

lai.Knii    #iT  *k«  1 .1    _ .    |  .    .      «  •  v 


tection  of  the  world  at  large  (Psa.  xxxvi,  6 ;  cxlv), 
His  special  goodness  relates  to  angels  and  saints:  to 
angels,  in  creating,  confirming,  and  making  them  what 
they  are;  to  saints,  in  election,  calling,  justification, 
adoption,  sanctih' cation,  perseverance,  and  eternal  glo- 
rirication."  See  Charnock,  Works,  v,  i,  574 :  Puley, 
Xat.  Theol.  ch.  xxvi ;  South,  Sermons,  vol.  viii,  serin, 
iii ;  Tillotson.  frrmons,  p.  143-146;  Watson,  Institutes, 
i.  420.    See  God. 

Goodrich, Chaunoey  Allan,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1790.    He  graduated  at 
Yule  in  1810 ;  was  tutor  in  Yale  College  from  1812  to 
1814;  and  In  1816,  having  completed  a  < 
ological  study,  was  installed  as  pastor  c 


Goodrich,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  born  at  East  Kirl  y,  Lincolnshire,  about  1480.  J|e 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  gradua- 
ted at  Jesus  College  in  1510,  and  became  proctor  of  the 
university  in  1515.    In  1629  he  gained  great  favor 
with  Henry  VIII  by  pronouncing  himself  against  the 
validity  of  that  prince's  marriage  with  Catharine.  He 
was  successively  appointed  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Lon- 
don, canon  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  chaplain 
of  the  king.    In  1534  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  showed  himself  n  zealous  supporter  of  the  Rcfor- 
,  mation.   He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
urse  of  the-  ,  the  English  Church,  was  one  of  the  theologians  ccm- 
the  First  :  missioned  to  examine  the  translation  of  the  N.  T..  to 


Church  in  Middlctown,  Conn.  On  the  accession  of  ,  compile  the  Common  Praver-book  of  1548*Vnd  the  la- 
Dr.  Day  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  in  1817,  1  stitution  of  a  Christian  Man,  called  also  the  Bishops* 
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Book,  with  the  collaboration  of  Cranmer,  Stokealey, 
Gardiner,  Sampson,  Latimer,  etc.  Goodrich  was  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  under  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI,  who  also  employed  bim  several  times  as 
ambassador.    In  1551  be  was  appointed  lord  chancel- 


by,  Norfolk,  Oct.  5, 1600.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church  College  and  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  be  afterwards  became  fellow.  In  162*  be  be- 
came lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  and  foor 
years  afterwards  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  vie 


lor  of  Entrliind.    This  office  he  lost  when  queen  Mary  aruge  of  the  same  church.    Refusing  the  terms  of  o>o- 

.....*        •  »  ;  *•  ■  it   •  i  i   e  a  ^  :«  l  • 


ascended  the  throne,  but  he  retained  his  bishopric,  and 
died  Mav  10, 1554.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bi-jg.  Generate,  xxi, 
261 ;  Hook,  Kecks.  Biog.  v,  338;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Engl. 
Reformation,  ii,  214,  2111,  427. 

Goodwin.  John,  an  eminent  Armlnian  divine,  I 
was  Iwra  in  1593,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  ho  became  fellow  in  1C17.    In  I 
16;>3  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street, 
I»ndon,  from  which  ho  was  ejected  in  164a  for  refus- 
ing to  administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  pro- 1 
miscuously.    He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  elo- 
quence, and  energy;  and,  though  an  Independent  in 
Church  government,  he  was  a  zealous  Arminian  in  i 
doctrine.    At  the  Restoration  he  was  exempted  from  | 
pardon  ;  but  no  measures  were  tak-n  against  him,  und 
he  died  in  1665.    He  wrote  The  divine  Authority  if  the 
Scripture*  asserted  (Lond.  1648,  4to)  -.—Redemption  re- 
deemed, tcherein  the  nvtnt  gltriou*  Work  of  the  Hedemp-  I 
turn  of  the  World  by  Jesus  Christ  is  vindicated  against 
the  Encroachments  of  loiter  Timet  (London,  1651,  fol.; 
new  ed.  1840, 8vo): — Exposition  »f  Romans  ix  (new  cd. 
by  T.  Jackson,  London,  1835,  8vo)  -.—Impututio  Fidei,  a  I 
Treatise  of  Justijiration  (London,  1642,  4to).    This  last 
treatise  was  published  in  an  abridged  form  (12mo)  by  ' 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  held  Goodwin's  works  in  high  es- 
teem.   A  sum  miry  of  Christian  Theology  selected  from 
Goodirin  was  published  by  S.  Dunn  (London,  1836, 
12mo);  and  Goodwin's  l/fe  has  also  been  written  by 
Rev.  T.  Jackson  (London,  1839, 8vo).    John  Goodwin 
was  in  advance  of  his  age,  not  only  in  his  theology, 
but  also  in  bis  broad  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
and  of  toleration.    His  writings  contributed  greatly 
to  the  diffusion  of  sound  doctrines  on  religious  liberty. 
"  Had  Redemption  Redeemed  been  his  only  publication 


it  should  have  been  enough  of  itself  to  perpetuate  his  brimstone^  i.  c.  resin :  Sept.  Ttrpajwoc,  Vulg. 
fame.    Its  great  learning,  clear  reasoning,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  admirable  spirit,  render  it  worthy  of  the 
study  of  all  lovers  of  this  glorious  doctrine,  and  the 


formity,  he  relinquished  bis  preferments,  and  in  1634 
quitted  the  university.  Duriuj;  the  subsequent  persw 
cution  of  the  Puritans  ho  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  be- 
came minister  of  a  congregation  at  Arnheim.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  returned  U>  Lon- 
don, and  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divine*.  *»itb 
whom,  however,  he  did  not  always  agree.  He  became 
a  great  favorite  with  Cromwell,  through  who**  influ- 
ence, in  1649,  ho  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  licensing  preachers,  and  appointed  president  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration.  Anthony  Wood  styles  him  and  Dr.  Owen 
"the  two  Atlases  and  patriarchs  of  Independency.' 
He  died  Feb.  23,  1679.  A  portion  of  bis  works  were 
published  in  Ave  vols,  folio  (Lond.  1681);  and  besides 
those  to  be  found  there  ho  wrote  Certain  select  C*u*i 
resolved,  specialty  ten/ting  to  the  Comfort  of  Be'i'rert  i* 
Temptation  (Ixmdon,  1647,  4to).  Ihe  following  have 
been  recently  reprinted,  viz.  Child  of  Light  (London, 
1840, 12mo):— Ephesians  and  Revelations  (.Lond.  1842, 
8vo)  -.—Christ  the  Mediator  (Lond.  1846,  8vo) :— Gloria 
of  Christ  (1847, 8vo) :— Government  of  the  Church  (1848. 
8vo):— Justifying  Faith  (1848,  8vo):— Divine  Deems 
(1844,  8vo) :  —  Works,  condensed  by  J.  Babb  (London, 
1847-49,  4  vols.  8vo).  A  new  and  complete  edition  of 
Goodwin's  works  ha*  just  been  completed  in  Nicholls's 
Series  of  standard  Div<nes,  making  12  vols.8vo  (Edinb. 
1861-66),  containing  (vol.  ii)  a  Memoir  of  Goodvin.  by 
Hol*rt  Hal  ley,  D.D.— Jones,  Christian  Biogrtjphy,  p. 
1K7;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica,  i,  1289;  Calamy, 
Nonconformists'  MemorLd;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans. 
Gopatata.  See  Jotapata. 
Go'pher  (Heb.  id.  *iti ;  according  to  Gesenins,  i. 
q,^E3,  pftcA;  acc.  to  Fiirst,  connected  with  r^?>. 


tus\  a  kind  of  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  Scripture,  as  the  material  of  which  Noah 
was  directed  to  build  the  ark  (Gen.  vi,  14):  "'Make 


name  of  its  author  one  which  all  Arminians  should  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood  ;  rooms  sbult  thou  make  in 
delight  to  honor.    A  volume  so  ably  written,  and  go-  ,  the  ark,  and  sbalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with 


ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  controversy,  could  not,  in  that 
polemic  age,  fail  of  creating  a  storm.  The  pulpits 
rang  with  charges  of  heresy.  The  press  groaned  with 
pamphlet*,  and  books.  Some  were  bitterly 
Dr.  Hill,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, charged  him  with  falsifying  his  quotations, 
and  with  the  errors  of  iVlaghis.  Resbury  wrote  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  Edwards.  Robert  Baillie  seems 
to  have  taken  Prynne  for  his  mod  >l.  Barlow,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln,  alone  among  the  crowd  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  style  of  manliness  anil  Christian  ciw- 
dor,  speaking  of  his  learniug  and  talents  with  compli- 
ment and  respect.  George  Kendall  filled  two  folios, 
and  actually  removed  to  London  that  he  might  watch 
Goodwin  and  the  better  oppose  him  and  his  doctrine. 
He  says  of  himself  that  though  be  sometimes  sneers, 
ho  never  snarls  or  bites.  He  doubtless  tell*  the  truth 
about  the  sneering  and  the  biting.  Toplady  thought 
the  'Redemption  Redeemed  was  effectually  answered' 
by  Kendall.  '  If  it  was.'  says  Sellon, '  1  will  eat  it,  as 
tough  a  morsel  as  it  is.'  Dr.  John  Owen,  then  vice- 
chancellor  at  Oxford,  and  overwhelmed  with  lal>ors, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  employ  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
octavo  pages  in  a  reply  to  the  seven  chapters  on  the 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints"  (D.  A.Whedon,  in  Meth- 
odist Quart.  Rev.  July,  1863,  p.  371 ;  Meth.  Q.  Rev.  Oct. 
1869,  art.  1).  — Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  v,  339;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  704 ;  Neal,  Uist.  of  the  Puritans. 

Goodwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  nonconformist  Cal- 
vinistic  divine  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Rolles- 


pitch"  (probably  bitumen).  In  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  particular  kind  of  wood  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
above  passage,  wo  can  get  assistance  only  from  the 
name,  the  country  where  the  wood  was  supposed  to 
have  been  procured,  or  the  traditional  interpretation*. 
The  Sept.  renders  it  "  squared  timbers,"  and  the  Vnl- 
gate  "planed  wood"  (apparently  understanding  r~5>. 
Some  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  a  kind  of  ntnMee 
is  intended ;  nnd  others  that  several  s|>ecics  may  » e 
included,  as  they  all  yield  resin,  tar,  and  pitch.  The 
Persian  translator  has  also  adopted  the  pine ;  but  Cel- 
sius objects  that  this  was  never  common  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  The  Chaldoe  version  and  others  give  the 
cedar,  because  it  wns  always  plentiful  in  Asia,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  incorruptible  nature  of  its  wood. 
Rut  cedar  Is  a  very  general  term,  and  correctly  applied 
only  to  different"  kinds  of  juniper.  These,  though 
yielding  excellent  wood,  remarkable  for  its  fragrance, 
«  never  grow  to  a  large  size  in  any  warm  country.  E>«. 
f  tychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  relates  in  his  Annals 
I  (p.  34),  as  quoted  by  Celsius  (Hierobot.  i,  331),  that  the 
j  ark  (q.  v.)  was  made  of  a  wood  called  sag  or  saj.  which 
is  the  teak,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  the  wood  em- 
ployed. The  Chaldoe  Samaritan  translator,  for^^r. 
gives,  aa  a  synonym,  sisam,  of  which  Celsius  says 
{Hierobot.  i,  832),  "  Vocem  obscuram,  sive  referas  ad 
lv\a  ernoautva,  qua-  ex  Indiis  adferri  scribit  Amanita 
(Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  162),  et  Ebeno  similia  perhi- 
Ijent  alii  (Salmasius,  in  Solin.  p.  727)."  The  sisam  is 
probably  the  sissu,  mentioned  by  Forskal  aa  import* 
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ed  !n  bis  time  into  Arabia,  and  is  a  highly-valued,  |     Gordon,  George  N.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 

dark-colored  wood,  of  which  one  kind  is  called  black-  and  missionary,  was  lx»rn  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in 

wood  (Dalbergia  latifolia).    The  greatest  number  of  1821.    He  studied  at  the  Free-Church  College,  Hali- 

writers  have  been  of  opinion  thnt  by  the  gopher  wood  fax,  N.  S.,  and  was  sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 

we  are  to  understand  the  cypres* ;  und  this  opinion  is  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  settled  at 

supported  by  such  authorities  as  Fuller  (Sacred  Mi*-  Enomanga,  in  1857,  with  hi*  wife,  whom  he  married  in 

cetbtnict,  iv,  5),  Boehart  (Geogr.  Sacra,  i,  4),  a*  well  a*  England.    On  the  20th  of  May,  1861,  he  and  bis  wife 

bv  Celsius  (Hit-robot,  i,  3:*).    It  has  been  stated  that  were  killed  by  the  natives.— Wilson,  Prt*b.  Hut.  Al- 


gopher  is  the  Creek  Kvxdpio<io£,  with  a  mere  addition 
to  the  root.    It  is  argued,  further,  that  the  wood  of  the 
licing  almost  incorruptible,  was  likely  to  be 


manor,  1862,  p.  330. 

Gordon,  James  Huntley,  an  eminent  Scotch 
Jesuit,  was  born  in  1543.    He  was  educated  at  Rome, 
preferred  ;  that  it  was  frequently  employe.!  in  later  am\  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  Sept.  20,  1563.  For 

nearly  fifty  years  he  taught  Hebrew  and  theology  at 


ages  in  the  construction  of  temples,  bridges,  and  even 
ships;  and  that  it  wjs  very  abundant  in  the  countries 
where,  according  to  these  authors,  the  ark  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built,  that  is,  in  Assyria,  where  other 
woods  arc  scarce.    See  Tkkk. 

Gophna  (f<tyi  a  in  Josephus;  Tovfva  in  Ptolemy ; 
sec  Behind,  Palitt.  p.  461).  a  town  of  Palestine,  which 
gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchies,  (juphnitic.i 
(#/  VuQi'iTtKt)  roTTupxia,  Josephus,  War,  iii,  3,5;  to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,"  Pliny,  v,  14).  Josephus  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually  joins 
it  with  Arcaballa.  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  taken 
by  Cassius  (  War,  i,  11,  2)  and  reduced  to  slavery  (Ant. 
xiv,  11,  2),  but  restored  to  freedom  uy  a  decree  of  Marc 
Antony  after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi  (ib.  12,  2  and  3). 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his  last  campaign  in  Pal- 
estine (  War,  iv,  9,  !)),  and,  as  Titus  marched  on  Jeru- 
salem by  way  of  Ca»area  and  Samaria,  he  passed 
through  Gophna  (ib.  v,  2, 1).  It  was  to  this  place  that 
the  latter  allowed  certain  important  Jewish  refugees 

to  retire  temporarily  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  '  Uontm  omnium  <pue  in  merit  /Uteris  obteurita- 
(vi,  2,  2,  3).    Eusebiua  probably  gives  the  true  origin  !  (tm  h  tbent  1(tf2,  fol.)  -.—Thcoloffia  moral,*  uni- 


Koine,  Paris,  and  Bordeaux.  He  travelled  also,  as 
missionary,  through  England  and  Scotland,  where  his 
zeal  for  making  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
caused  him  to  be  twice  put  in  prison.  He  died  at  Par- 
is, April  1G,  1G20.  Gordon  was  a  learned  and  skillful 
man,  and  very  zealous  for  his  order.  He  wrote  Con- 
trwer*iarum  chrutiiuur  fidei  Epitome,  3  parts  (i,  Limo- 
ges, 1612 ;  ii,  Paris ;  iii,  reprinted  with  the  two  oth- 
ers. Cologne,  1620,  8vo).  See  Alcgambc,  Bibliothtca 
Scriptorum  SocieJati*  Jem ;  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Cent- 
ral^ xxi,  280. 

Gordon,  James  Lesmore,  a  Scotch  Jesuit, 
was  horn  at  Aberdeen  in  1553.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  taught  theology  in  the 
colleges  of  his  order,  at  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux.  Later 
in  life  he  was  appointed  confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Nov.  17, 1641.  We  have  from  him  Diu- 
triba  tie  ctdholica  veritate  (Bord.  1623. 12mo): — HiUit 
Sacra,  rum  commend iriis  ad  terutum  littertt  et  erplica- 


of  the  name  (from  "|ES,  gt'phen,  a  row,  from  the  vine- 
yards in  the  vicinity),  although  he  errs  (or  is,  rather, 
himself  uncertain)  in  identifying  it  with  the  Eshcol  of 
the  spies  (Onomatt.  p.  157,  ed.  Clericus) ;  and  he  states 
that  it  lay  (r/  roftitz)  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem  to- 
wards Neapolis,  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutingcr 
Table,  which  makes  it  sixteen  miles.  It  was  identi- 
fied by  Dr.  Robinson  with  Ju/na,  a  small  Christian 
village,  rather  more  than  one  hour  north-west  of  Bci- 
tina  (Bethel),  with  many  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley  (Bib.  Rt*.  iii,  77-9). 
It  is  probably  the  Ohhxi  (q.  v.)  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii,  24). 

Gophrith.   See  Brimstone. 

Gor.    See  Whelp. 

Gordianus,  the  name  of  three  Roman  emperors. 
Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus  I,  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  and  distinguished  for  his  literary  education, 
was  twice  consul,  under  Caracalla  and  Severtis.  By 
the  latter  he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  the  province 
of  Africa,  in  which  position  he  gained  the  affection  of 
the  people  of  the  province  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  on 


verta,  viii  libri*  comprehensa  (Paris,  1634,  fol.).  I)u- 
pin  highly  commends  his  commentarv. — Hoefer,  Xvuv. 
Bioff.  Gen^rale,  xxi,  280. 

Gordon,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
born  in  Dumfries.  "  His  first  settlement  in  the  min- 
istry was  at  Kinfauns,  1816;  in  1820  he  was  translated 
to  the  old  Chapel  of  Ease,  Edinburgh.  In  1825  he  lie- 
came  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Church.  In 
1843  he  joined  the  'Free-Church  movement'  and  re- 
signed his  preferment.  Most  of  his  people  went  with 
1  him,  and  formed  the  'Free  High  Church,'  of  which 
he  remained  minister  to  the  time  of  his  death,  October, 
1853.  He  published  Sermon*  (3d  ed.  Edinburgh,  1826. 
8vo): — Chri*t  a*  made  known  to  the  Ancient  Church : — 
An  exjiotition  of  the  revelation  oj'Dirime  Grace,  at  un- 
fabled in  the  O.  T.  Scripture*  (posthumous ;  Edinburgh, 
1854,4  vols.  8vo)."— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bi'Lographica.  i, 
1292 ;  Bibliol/uca  Sacra,  July,  1854,  p.  631. 

Gor'gias  (Vopyiac,  a  frequent  name  among  the 
Oriental  Greeks),  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  F.pi- 
phanes,  was  chosen  by  Lysias,  the  general  and  minis- 
ter of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  at  this  time  in  sole 
the  assassination  of  the  emperor  Maximinu*,  he  was,  at  i  command  of  the  provinces  from  the  Euphrates  to  t  he 
the  age  of  80  years,  proclaimed  emperor  in  238,  togeth-  *ea,  to  undertake  an  expedition  in  company  with  Ptol- 
er  with  his  son,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Marcus  An-  emy,  the  son  of  Dorymrnes,  and  with  Nicanor,  again-t 
tonins  Gordianus  II.  The  Roman  Senate  recognised  Judasa,  B.C.  166  (1  Mncc.  iii,  38;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  7, 
them;  but  after  a  reigu  of  only  a  few  weeks  Gordia-  !  2,  3,  where  he  is  styled  "a  mighty  man  of  the  king's 
nus  II  fell  in  a  battle  at  Carthage  against  Capclliantis,  friends").  These  generals  were,  however,  totally  de- 
the  governor  of  Mauritania,  and  Gordianus  1,  on  learn-  feated  near  Em  ma  us  hy  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  iv, 
ing  the  news,  killed  himself.  At  the  demand  of  the  1  sq. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c).  In  B.C.  165,  Joseph,  the  son 
Roman  people,  a  minor  grandson  of  Gordianus  I  was  of  Zacharias,  and  Azarias.two  captains  in  the  service 
placed  as  Ca»*ar  by  the  side  of  Pupienus  Maximus  and  of  Judas  Maccabams,  anxious  to  get  themselves  a 
Balbinus,  who  had  been  elected  emperors  against  Max-  name,  and  acting  without  the  orders  of  Judas,  attack- 
ed the  garrison  of  Jamnia.  Gorgias,  the  governor  of 
the  forces  at  Jamnia,  defeated  them  with  great  loss  (1 
Mace,  v,  56  sq. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  7,  6). 

The  account  of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  confused. 
In  one  passage  he  is  described  simply  as  "a  captain, 
who  in  matters  of  war  had  great  experience,"  and 
therefore  sent  with  Nicanor,  the  son  of  Patroclus,  one 
of  the  special  friends  of  Ptolomsus,  the  governor  of 
Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenice  (comp.  1  Mace,  iii,  38 ;  Jo- 


lminns ;  and  when  all  these  three  emperors  were  killed 
by  their  own  soldiers,  he  was  still  in  the  same  year  (288) 
proclaimed  as  Augustus  by  the  Praetorians.  He  car- 
ried on  a  successful  war  against  the  Persians,  and  had 
an  excellent  adviser  in  his  father-in-law  Mieitheus. 
He  reigned  until  244,  when  Philippus  the  Arabian, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  his  colleague,  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated.  The  Christian  Church  during  the 
reign  of  Gordianus  was  undisturbed.    (A.  J.  S.) 
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soph.  A  nt.  xii,  7,  3),  to  root  out  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  (2  Mace,  viii,  9).  In  another  passage  be  is  rep- 
resented as  "governor  of  the  holds"  (aroaTtiyoc  rut* 
Toirvtv  [Alex.  MS.  rpuicuip],  2  Mace,  x,  14).  and  ap- 
parently of  the  holds  of  the  Idumssans  (?)  (Acrabut- 
tene  [?],  com  p.  1  Mace,  v,  3 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  8, 1 ;  see 
Kwald,  Geschickte,  iv,  91,  358).  He  is  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  described  as  "  governor  of 
Idumea"  (2  Mace,  xii,  32). 

Grotius  (see  Wernsdorff,  De  fid.  IJibr.  Mace.,  §  73) 
suggests  that  the  reading  "governor  of  Idumasa"  is  un 
error  for  "  governor  of  Janinia"  (a*  at  1  Mace,  v,  58). 
Josephus  warrants  this  correction  (u  r/je  lapvuac 
orpanjyi'n;  Ant.  xii,  8,  6).  From  the  epithet  applied 
to  Gorgias,  he  seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest 
detestation  by  tho  Jews  (A.  V.,  "that  cursed  man," 
rov  Karaparov,  2  Mace,  xii,  85).  The  description  of 
his  flight  to  Marisa  and  his  defeat  by  Dositbcus,  one 
of  Judas's  generals,  is  given  at  some  length,  though  in 
an  obscure  and  confused  manner  (2  Mace,  xii,  34  -38; 
comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  8,  6). 

Oorham  Case,  a  case  in  law  involving  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  baptismal  regen- 
eration. In  August,  1847,  the  lord  chancellor  (lord 
Cottenham)  offered  to  present  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  vi- 
carage of  Brampford-Speke.  The  bishop,  on  being  re- 
quested to  countersign  his  testimonials,  stated  on  the 
paper  his  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Gorham 's  views,  both  of 
discipline  and  doctrine.  The  lord  chancellor,  howev- 
er, presented  Mr.  Gorham,  who  applied  for  institution. 
The  bishop  then  intimated  bis  intention  of  examining 
Mr.  Gorham  before  he  instituted  him.  The  examina- 
tion took  place,  and  continued  for  several  days.  The 
result  was,  that  the  bishop  of  Exeter  declined  to  insti- 
tute Mr.  Gorham  to  the  vicarage  of  Brampford-Speke. 
"The  alleged  ground  of  this  refusal  was,  that  after  ex- 
amination the  bishop  found  Mr.  Gorham  to  be  of  un- 
sound doctrine  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  inasmuch  as  he  held  that  spiritual  regenera- 
tion Is  not  given  or  conferred  in  that  sacrament  in  par- 
ticular, that  infants  are  not  made  therein  *  members 
of  Christ  and  the  children  of  God,'  as  the  catechism 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  declare  them  to  be. 
1'he  case  was  brought  before  the  Arches  Court  of  Can- 
terbury, which  decided  (1849)  that  baptismal  regenera- 
tion is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
Mr.  Gorham  maintained  doctrines  on  the  point  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Church,  and  that  consequently 
the  bishop  had  shown  sufficient  cause  for  his  refusal 
to  institute,  and  thnt  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed 
with  costs.  From  this  decision  Mr.  Gorham  appealed 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  privy  council.  The  com- 
mittee complained  that  the  bishop's  questions  were  in- 
tricate and  entangling,  and  that  the  answers  were  not 
given  plainly  and  directly.  Their  decision  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows,  and  it  must  be  noted  what  points 
they  undertook  to  decide,  and  what  not.  The  court 
declared  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  settle  matters 
•if  faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought,  in  any  particu- 
lar, to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
duty  being  only  to  consider  what  is  by  law  established 
to  be  her  doctrine  upon  the  legal  construction  of  her 
articles  and  formularies.  It  appeared  that  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  were 
held  by  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation ;  thBt  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  various  points  left  open  were  al- 
ways thought  consistent  with  subscription  to  the  arti- 
cles ;  and  also,  that  opinions  in  no  important  particu- 
lar to  be  distinguished  from  Mr.  Gorham 's  had  been 
maintained  without  censure  by  many  eminent  prelates 
and  divines.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  theological  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gorham 's  opinions,  the 
court  decided  that  the  judgment  of  the  Arches  Court 
should  be  reversed.  Mr.  Gorham  was  accordingly  in- 
stituted to  Brampford-Speke.  During  the  two  years 
that  the  suit  was  pending,  the  theological  question  was 
discussed  with  all  degrees  of  ability  and  acrimony  in 


sermons  and  pamphlets." — History  of  Christian  Ckvrrk 
(Encyc.  Metrop., Glasgow,  1858,  p. 387  sq.) ;  Chambers, 
Kncyctoptrdia,  s.  v. ;  Theological  Critic,  April,  1*52,  art 
iii ;  English  Reriev,  vols,  xiii,  xiv  ;  Marsden,  Churches 
and  Sects,  i,  42 ;  Cunningham,  Discussion  of  Church 
Principles  (Edinburgh,  186.1),  chap.  vi. 

Oorion  (Plows'),  son  of  Josephus  (?  Coiaphn*  I. 
and  one  of  those  of  eminent  family  who  incited  the 
Jewish  populace  to  resist  the  anarchy  of  the  Zealots 
(Josephus,  JF.ir,  iv,  3,  9),  but  was  eventually  slain  bv 
them  (i6.  6,  1). 

Goriun,  surnamed  Skastcrbli  (the  Admirable 
One),  an  Armenian  theologian,  lived  in  the  5th  century 
of  the  Christian  ajra.  After  studying  philosophy,  the- 
ology, and  the  Syriac  and  Greek  languages  under  St. 
Mcsrop  (q.  v.)  and  patriarch  Isaac  I,  be  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  complete  his  studies.  On  returning 
to  his  country,  he  engaged  with  Esnig  (q.  v.)  and  four 
others  in  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  several  works 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  into  the  Armenian.  He  subse- 
quently became  bishop  of  a  diocese  ttordering  upon 
Georgia.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  The  lift  of 
Mtsrop,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  early  history  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  and  was  published  by  the  Mek- 
hitarists  at  Venice  in  Opere  di  antichi  Scrittori  Armcm 
del  quinto  secolo  (Ven.  1833).  See  l)e  Welte,  Gorittms 
l^ebrnslxschmb.  d.  htil.  Mesrop  (Tub.  1844).    (A.J.S  ) 

Oorkum,  the  Martyrs  of,  the  name  given  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  nineteen  monks  and 
priests  of  Dordrecht  who  had  fled  to  Gorkum,  were 
captured  at  the  conquest  of  that  town  by  the  Gueux  in 
1572,  and  hung.  On  account  of  pretended  miracles 
wrought  by  their  relics,  Pope  Clement  X,  in  1074,  al- 
lowed them  to  lie  venerated  in  Holland,  hi  1807  they 
were  canonized  by  Pius  IX.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Oorren.    See  Gosrres. 

Gorskl,  TitKopiiYLACT,  a  Russian  theologian, 
died  bishop  of  Kolomna  in  1788.  He  wrote  Orthodox* 
orientalis  Ecclesw  Dogmata  ( Lpz.  1784 ),  and  a  Com}*  n- 
dium  of  Christian  Dogmas,  in  1  jitin  and  Russian,  which 
has  since  been  translated  into  German  and  French  (St. 
Petersburg,  1792).  These  l»ok*,  although  in  general 
use  in  the  Russian  seminaries,  openly  advocate  Pro- 
testant views,  and  are  opposed  both  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  to  the  orthodox  Greek  dogmas.  See  Did. 
hist.  de»  Ecrivains  <fe  f  KgGse  greco-russe ;  P.  Gagarin, 
De  la  Thhlogie  dans  rEglise  russe  (Paris,  1857);  Hoe- 
fer,  A'omp.  Biog.  Generate,  xxi,  809. 

Gorton,  Samcku,  founder  of  a  sect  called  Corio- 
nians,  was  born  at  Gorton,  England,  about  1600.  He 
says  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  have  never  stud- 
ied in  the  schools  of  human  learning,  and  I  bless  (Jod 
for  it."  He  was  first  in  the  employ  of  a  linen-draper 
in  l/ondnn,  but  left  that  city  in  1636  and  went  to  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  religious  liberty ; 
but  the  Church  there  not  being  disposed  to  put  up 
with  his  extravagant  ideas,  he  went  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  fared  still  worse,  being  fined,  imprisoned,  ami 
finally  expelled  in  the  midst  of  winter.  In  June,  1639. 
he  became  an  inhabitant  of  Aquidneck,  or  Rhode  Isl- 
and, where  fresh  persecution  hefel  him.  Driven  from 
place  to  place,  he  finally  bought  some  land  at  Pawtux- 
et,  R.  I.,  where  he  settled.  Complained  of  by  his  neigb- 
bors  as  encroaching  on  their  property,  he  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1642 
settled  at  Shawmut,  where  he  had  bought  land  of  the 
sachem  Miantonomoh.  His  claims  under  this  pur 
chase  were,  however,  contested  by  two  inferior  sa 
chems,  who  appealed  to  the  general  court  of  Massa 
chusetts  for  assistance.  Gorton  and  ten  of  bis  disci- 
ples were  captured  soon  after  and  t  ikon  before  the 
court,  where  the  land  question  soon  gave  place  to 
a  trial  for  their  lives  as  "damnable  heretics,"  and 
they  were  condemned  to  hard  labor  at  Charlestown 
for  an  unlimited  time.     In  1644  the 
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changed  into  banishment.  Gorton  then  returned 
with  bis  partisans  to  Rhode  Island,  where  be  per* 
suaded  the  Indians  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  and  to  ahandon  to  that  country  a 
part  of  their  territory.  He  then  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, where,  in  consideration  of  this  service,  he  re- 
ceived letters  patent  guaranteeing  to  bini  the  peaceful 
possession  of  his  property  at  Shawmut.  He  called  the 
place  Warwick,  in  remembrance  of  services  rendered 
him  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Gorton  died  about  1677. 
His  sect  became  soon  extinct.  He  wrote,  Simplicities' 
Defence  against  secn-ke.uted  PoUqf  (1646,  4to ) i — An 
Key,  composed  of  the  cx  Psalme,  whtretcith 
\e  rut  of  the  holy  Scriptures  (1647,  4to): 
returned  from  the  Dead  (1635.  4to):— An 
Antidote  against  the  common  Plague  of  the  World.  Sec 
Mackie's  /Jfe  of  (j  or  ton  in  "Sparks'*  Awr.  Biogra- 
phy ;"  Duyckinck,  Cyclop,  of  A  tnerican  Literature,  i,  78  j 
Nnc  American  Cyclopmdut,  viii,  3H4 ;  Bartlett,  liibiiog. 
of  Rhode  Island,  1:54  sq. ;  Hutchinson,  History  of  Mas- 
mchusetts,  i,  117.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Goity  na  (rupn  im  ,  in  classical  writers,  Voyrvv 
or  YiioTvva;  on  a  coin,  Koorrva  [Koprrviu/t']),  a  city 
of  Crete,  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  in  the  list  of 
cities  to  which  the  Romans  sent  letters  on  l*half  of 
the  Jews,  when  Simon  the  Maccabee  renewed  the 
treaty  which  his  brothers  Judas  and  Jonathan  had 
made  with  Rome  (1  Mace,  xv,  23;  comp.  1  Mace,  viii, 
1  sq. ;  xii,  1  sq.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews 
were  settled  in  great  numbers  in  Crete  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xvii,  12, 1 ;  War.  ii,  7 ;  I'hilo,  /."/.  ad  Caium,  sec.  343), 
and  Gortyna  may  have  been  their  chief  residence. 
Ptolemy  Philoinetor,  who  treated  the  Jews  kindly,  and 
who  had  received  a  numerous  body  in  Egypt  when 
they  were  driven  out  of  Judasa  by  the  opposite  party 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  3;  War,  i,  1,  1),  rebuilt  part  of 
Gortyna  (Strubo,  x,  Didot.ed.,  p.  411).  When  Paul, 
as  a  prisoner,  was  on  his  voyage  from  Cavarea  to 
Rome,  the  ship,  on  account  of  a  storm,  was  oltliged  to 
run  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  in  the  direction  of  Cape 
Salmone,  and  soon  after  came  to  a  place  called  Fair 
Havens,  which  was  near  a  city  called  LasK*  (Acts 
xxvii,  8).  Lasasa  is  probably  the  Lasia  of  the  Peutin- 
Tables,  and  is  there  stated  to  be  sixteen  miles 
it  of  Gortyna.  It  is  very  uncertain  how  long  the 
vessel  was  detained  at  Fair  Havens,  though  "much 
time  had  Iwen  spent"  (Act*  xxvii,  9).  not  since  they 
had  sailed  from  Ca>sarea,  but  at  the  anchorage  (Alford, 
ad  lor.).  Doubtless  the  sailors,  soldiers,  and  prison- 
ers bad  frequent  intercourse  with  I*assa,  and  jmrhaps 
Gortyna.  Paul  may  then  have  preached  the  Gospel 
at  one  or  l>oth  of  these  places,  but  of  this  there  is  not 
the  slightest  proof  (eomp.  Cony  bean  and  Howson,  Life 
of  St.  Paul,  ii,  394  396).    See"  Pa ci. 

Gortyna,  according  to  Ptolemy  (iii,  17,10),  was  situ- 
ated in  54°  15'  and  34°  60'.  Simon  proposes  a  Shemit- 
ic  etymology  for  the  name  {thu,m.  p.  50;  but  see  Sick- 
ler,  Hamlbuch,  p.  470).  Next  to  Cnossus,  it  was  the 
most  important  city  in  the  island  for  power  and  mag- 
nificence. At  one  time  Gortyna  and  Cnossus  in  union 
held  the  whole  of  Crete  in  their  power  except  Lyttus 
(Polyb.  iv,  53,  54).  In  later  times  they  were  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  warfare  (Strabo,  x.  Didot.  ed.,  p.  410). 
Gortyna  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Gortys  of  Ar- 
cadia (Plato,  Isges,  iv,  Didot.  ed.,  p.  3'.*0).  It  was  of 
very  considerable  size,  its  walls  l>eing  fifty  stadia  in 
circuit,  whilst  those  of  it*  rival,  Cnossus,  were  not  more 
than  thirty  (Strata),  x,  Didot.  ed.,  p.  409-411).  Homer 
bestows  upon  it  the  epithet  "walled"  (r*i\i«'f<T<To.  //. 
ii,  6-16).  It  was  situate  on  the  south  side  of  tile  island, 
on  the  river  I.ethaMis  (Messara),  and  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea  (Strabo,  /.  c).  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had 
some  relations  w  ith  Athens  (Thuc.  ii,  85).  Its  connec- 
tion with  Philopamien  in  B.C.  201  is  shown  by  the 
Gortvnians  having  invited  him  to  tak«  the  command 


an  Leagne  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  P  C.  197. 
against  Philip  V  of  Macedon,  500  Gortynians  joined 
Quinctius  Flainininua  when  on  his  march  to  Thessaly, 
previous  to  the  lattle  of  Cynoscepbake  ( 1-ivy,  xxxiii, 
3).  It  is  only  recently  that  a  coin  l>earing  the  well- 
known  types  of  the  League  has  been  found,  struck  at 
Gortyna.  The  late  Col.  Leake  has  shown  that  the 
coin  "with  the  legend  KOPTTNIUN  AX  A1UN,  which 
had  previously  l»een  assigned  to  Gortys  in  Arcadia  by 
the  late  Mr.  Burgon  {Num.  Ctinm.  xix,  235  36).  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  Cretan  Gortyna  {Supp.  Num. 


of  their  arrav  (Plutarch,  Philop.  13). 

IIL-S  a  » 


When  the  Actue- , 


(>>ln  of  Oortyns. 
Hell.  p.  110),  thus  proving  that  cities  beyond  the  con- 
tinent were  admitted  Into  the  League  (R.  S.  Poole, 
Num.  Chron.,  new  ser.,  i,  173).  About  the  same  |ieriod 
there  are  evidences  of  an  alliance,  political  or  commer- 
cial, between  Athens  and  several  of  the  Cretan  tow  ns. 
Some  of  the  coins  of  six  of  these — Cnossus,  Cydonia, 
Gortyna,  Hicrapytna,  Polyrrhenium,  and  Priansus — 
are  tctradrachms,  with  exactly  the  types  of  those  of 
Athens  of  the  same  age,  but  distinguished  by  having 
the  distinctive  badges  of  the  Cretan  towns.  They 
were  probablv  struck  by  the  Cretan  cities  of  the  great 
alliance  against  Philip  V  of  Macedon  about  B.C.  188 
(Pausan.  i,  36,  5,  6;  comp.  Eckbel,  I)oct.  Num.  l  et.  ii, 
221;  Leake,  Num.  Hell.  Insular  Urt-tce,  p.  1!);  Poole, 
/.  c).  As  Cnossus  declined,  Gortyna  rose  to  eminence, 
and  ta»came  the  metropolis  of  Crete.  About  A.D.  200 
a  brother  of  Septimius  Scverus  held  at  Gortyna  the 
office  of  proconsul  and  quv*tor  of  the  united  provinces 
of  Crete  and  Cyrene  (Boekh,  Xo.  2591).  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  provinces  by  Constantino,  Gortyna 
was  still  the  metropolis  of  Crete  (llierocl.  Synecd.  p. 
649 ;  comp.  I*ake,  Supp.  Num.  Hell.  p.  157). 

The  remains  of  Gortyna  near  Aghius  Dheka  (the 
ten  Saints),  and  the  cavern  in  the  mountain,  have  been 
described  by  Tourncfort  {Relation  (tun  Voyage  du  Ijt- 
rant)  and  Pocockc  {Description  »f  the  East),  and  the 
cavern,  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpole.  ii, 
402).  The  modern  Gortynians  hold  this  cavern  to  l>e 
the  Labyrinth,  thus  claiming  for  themselves  the  hon- 
ors of  the  myth  of  the  Minotaur;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  Gortynian  coins,  which  dutc  from  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war  to  that  of  Hadrian  (and  there 
are  none  later),  that  their  ancestors  ever  entertained 
such  an  idea  (Leake,  Num.  Hell.  Insular  Greece,  p.  18). 
The  famous  Labyrinth  is  represented  on  the  coins  of 
Cnossus,  and  Col.  Leake  says  that  "it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  fact  w  ith  the  existence  of  the  labyrinth 
near  Gortyna,  for  that  the  excavation  near  Aghius 
Dheka,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  is  the  renowned  Cre- 
tan labyrinth,  cannot  be  doubted  after  the  description 
of  Tourncfort,  Pococke,  and  Cockerell"  (Supp.  Num. 
Hell.  p.  156).  This  opinion  is  given  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  Pausanias  {it  iv  K  i  ...  n  \afictnv&oc, 
i,  27, 9).  One  of  the  coins  of  Cnossus  liears,  besides 
the  Labyrinth  on  its  reverse,  the  Minotaur  on  the  ob- 
verse. It  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  and  thus  affords  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  tradition  of  the  Labyrinth,  if  not  of  its  real  ex- 
istence ;  whereas  Hock  (Krtta.  i,  56  sq.),  relying  on 
the  silence  of  Hesiod  and  Herodotus,  and  the  assumed 
silence  of  Homer— though  the  Iliad  contains  what  looks 
very  like  an  allusion  to  the  Cretan  wonder  (//.  xviii, 
590  sq.) — -has  supposed  it  to  have  l>ccn  an  invention  of 
the  later  poets  Iwrrowed  from  Egypt  (Poole,  ut  sup.  i, 
171  72).  A  full  account  of  the  remains  of  the  old  site 
and  the  modern  place  is  given  in  the  Museum  of  Clas- 
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tical  Antiquitu*  (ii,  277-286). 


Mr.  Falkener  here  do-  I  Whatever  the  actual  origin  of  these  mound*,  the  ar& 


scribes  the  cavern  near  Gortyna  from  Sieber,  who  1  nary  account  of  them  may  be  the  transmission  or  echo 
spent  three  days  in  examining  it,  and  says  that 
certainly  it  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  quarry, 


of  a  very  ancient  tradition.  Robinson,  however,  does 
'  not  deny  that  Goshen  is  to  be  found  abont  where  the 
which  probabfv  supplied  thc%tone  for  building  the  ,  best  authorities  ordinarily  place  it  (Raearcha,  i,  7C). 
citv  (Reise  na'ch  der  W  Krtta,  i,  51 U  520).  Hock  The  district  east  of  tbe  Pelusiac  Nile  was  smUUefce 
seems  to  bold  similar  views  (Krtta,  i,  447-454).    See  a  nomadic  people,  who  would  have  been  n^pL^ed  » 

|  the  narrow  limits  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Nile  (Hackett* 


Ckktk. 

Ooshen  (Heb.  id.  ySi,  prob.  of  Egyptian  origin, 
but  unknown  signif.),  the  name  of  at  least  two  places. 

1.  (Sept.  usually  Vtaiv  or  I'toifi.)  A  province  or 
district  of  Egypt  in  which  Jacob  and  his  family  set- 
tled through  the  instrumentality  of  his  son  Joseph, 
and  in  which  they  and  their  descendants  remained  for 
a  long  period  (Gen.  xlv,  10;  xlvi,  28.  29,  84  ;  xlvii,  1, 
4,  6,  27;  1.  8;  Exod.  viii,  22;  ix,  26).  (B.C.  1»74- 
1658.)  It  is  usually  called  the  "land  of  Goshen" 
(*r»  yiX, 44  country  of  Goshen,"  Gen.  xlvii,  27),  but 
also  "Goshan"  simply  (Gen.  xlv,  28,  first  clause,  29). 
It  appears  to  have  Ixirne  another  name,  "the  land  of 
Rameses"  (OSrrn  y^  Gen.  xlvii,  11),  unless  this 
be  the  name  of  u  district  of  Goshen.  (See  below.) 
That  Goshen  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  may 
lie  justifiably  inferred  from  thj  fact  that  Jacob  is  not 
reported  to  have  crossed  that  river;  nor  does  it  appear 


Mtut.  of  Script,  p.  27).  "The  water  of  the  Nile  *o*k* 
through  the  earth  for  some  distance  under  the  sandy 
tract  (tbe  neighborhood  of  lleliopolis),  and  is  eTerv- 
wbere  found  on  digging  wells  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
deep.  Such  wells  are  very  frequent  in  parts  whkb 
the  inundation  does  not  reach.  Tbe  water  is  raised 
from  them  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen,  and  applied  to 
tbe  irrigation  of  the  fields.  Whenever  this  takes  place 
the  desert  is  turned  into  a  fruitful  field.  In  pacing 
to  Heliopolis  we  saw  several  such  fields  in  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  being  reclaimed  from  the  desert ;  some 
just  laid  out,  others  already  fertile.  In  returning  by 
another  way  more  eastward,  we  passed  a  succession  of 
beautiful  plantations  wholly  dependent  on  this  mode 
of  irrigation"  (Robinson.  R^earche*,  i,  36).  J.  P.  Mi- 
chaelis  was  of  opinion  (Spicil.  p.  371)  that  Goshen  ex- 
tended from  Palestine  along  the  Mediterranean  as  Ut 
as  the  Tanitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  thence 


that  the  Israelites  did  so  in  their  flight  out  of  Egypt.  «P  to  lleliopulia,  embracing  a  sweep  of  country  so 
The  various  opinions  that  have  l«eu  held  on  the  suh-  to  take  in  a  part  of  Arabia  bordering  on  Egypt.  J 


fake  in  a  part  of  Arabia  bordering  on  Egypt.  Ac- 
ject  may  be  found  classified  and  considered  by  Beller-  cording  to  Bids  Aym£  (Ikscrip.  de  f  Egypte,  viii.  111) 


mann  in  his  Handb.  der  Bibl.  Lit.  iv,  l'Jl  220.    Lake-  Goshen  was  the  valley  Sa»»l-yar,  which  begin*  in  the 

maeher  (Ota.  Phil,  vi,  297  sq.)  locate*  Goshsn  in  the  vicinity  of  Bclbeis,  and  embraces  the  district  of  Hero- 

vicinitv  of  Bubastis,  not  far  from  Tanis;  but  this  is  epulis.    Ulwrde  (Arabia  i'tirva,  p.  68)  hxes  Goshen 

too  far' from  Palestine.    Bryant  (Ob*.  upon  tke  ancient  In  the  country  around  Belbcis,  on  the  eastern  aide  of 

Hitt.nf  E<M*,  P-  75  sq.)  prefers  the  Saitic  noino.  which  the  Nile.    M.  Qnatremlre  has  endeavored  to  defioe 


likewise  is  too  far  wcRt  (comp.  Eichhorn,  Bibl.  vi,  854 
sq.).  Jablonsky  (De  terra  Gotm,  Frcft,  a.  V.  1756; 
also  in  his  Oputc.  ii,  73)  holds  it  to  be  the  Ileracleotic 
nome;  but  this  lay  even  west  of  the  Nile  (.Michaelis, 
Suppl.  i.  87!)  so,.).  By  comparing  Exod.  xiil,  17  and  1 
Chron.  vii,  21,  it  appears  that  Goshen  bordered  on 
Arabia  (see  Gen.  xlv,  10,  Sept.  fW/i  'Apajiiac)  as 


the  locality,  and,  by  comparing  several  passages  col- 
lected from  different  writers,  he  infers  that  the  wady 
Tumilut  (wady  Tomlate  in  I^iborde),  in  which  the  ca- 
nal of  Cairo  terminates  is  the  land  of  Goshen :  each, 
at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Saadias  and 
Al»u  S  ud,  the  authors  of  the  earliest  Arabic  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament — the  one  for  the  use  of  the  Jew 


well  as  Palestine,  and  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  out  and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Samaritans  (Mem.  C*yr. 

»«rV rfr/jte,  i,61).  This  position  is  confirmed  by  the 
Biblical  notices.  The  first  mention  of  Goshen  is  in 
Joseph's  message  to  his  father  (Gen.  xlv,  10),  which 


of  Egypt  shows  that  the  land  was  not  far  removed 
from  the  Red  Sea.  It  appears  probable  that  we  may 
fix  tbe  locality  of  Goshen  in  I<ower  Egypt,  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  district 
around  Hcrodpolis.  Tho  Sept.  renders  the  words 
"  land  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi,  28),  Kaff  Hpunov  t»Aiv, 
tic  yi)v  'Vaftiitaii,  thus  identifying  Goshen  with  Ha- 
ni <*ca,  or  the  district  of  Pithom  or  Heroopolis.  Sec, 
however,  Rameses.  This  would  make  Goshen  corre- 
spond with  one  of  the  divisions  of  what  was  anciently 
termed  the  Pnefecturn  Arabica,  Ti-Arubia,  the  eastern 
district,  lying,  that  is,  on  tbe  eastern  or  Arabian  side 
of  the  Nile.    Tin.*  division  was  that  of  Heliopolis  or 


shows  that  the  territory  was  near  the  usual  royal  res- 
idence, or  the  residence  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  The 
dynasty  to  which  this  king  l»elonged  appears  to  have 
resided  part  of  tho  year  at  Memphis,  and  part  of  tbe 
year,  at  harvest-time,  at  Avaris,  on  the  Buhastite  or 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile :  this,  Manetho  tells  na, 
was  tho  custom  of  the  first  Shepherd  king  (Josephns, 
r.  Ap.  i,  14).  From  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlvi,  28,  2t»>  it  is  evident  that  Goshen  was  be- 
tween Joseph's  residence  at  tbe  time  and  the  frontier 


On,  Matariveh,  or  Ain-Shems.  An  attempt  has  l*scn  of  Palestine,  and  apparently  the  extreme  province  to- 
made  to  define  it  accurately,  ao  as  to  identify  Goshen  ■  wards  that  frontier.    Tbe  advice  that  Joseph  jtave  his 


(Ko«enmUller,  Aiterthum.  iii,  246)  with  the  Nomos  Ara- 
bia! (Ptol.  iv,  5),  or  the  country  of  Esh-f-har  Kijah 
(the  eastern  land),  which  stretches  south  from  Pelusi- 
uin  as  far  as  Belbcis  (north-east  from  Cairo),  and  to 
the  north-east  borders  of  the  desert  El-Tcf.ir.  Traces 
are  found  here,  it  is  thought,  of  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites,  in  large  hca|«  of  ruins,  a  few  hours'  journey 
to  the  north-east  of  Cairo,  which  the  Arabs  call  7V7  «■/- 
Jehad  (Jews'  hills),  or  Turbeh  i-Ufhud  .  Jews*  grave*) 
(Niebuhr,  i,  100;  comp.  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Cvresp.  xx, 
460;  Hirtmann,  Erdlrschr.  d.  Affj.  p.  *8t>  sq.).  Rob- 
inson (Researches,  i,  !V7)  makes  light  of  the  evidence 
supposed  to  be  supplied  by  "the  mounds  of  the  Jews" 
just  mentioned.    He  says,  "If  there  is  any  historic 


brethren  as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh  further  char- 
acterizes the  territory  as  a  grazing  one  ((Jen.  xlvi, 
S3,  31).  (It  is  remarkable  that  in  Coptic  *h<*  signifies 
both  "  a  shepherd"  and  "  disgrace."  and  the  like,  Kos- 
scllini.  Afonumettii  Storici,  i,  177.)  This  passage  »hows 
that  Goshen  was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  F./ypt 
Proper,  and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptian* — charac- 
teristics that  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier  prov- 
ince. But  it  is  not  to  he  inferred  that  Goshen  had  i» 
Egyptian  inhabitants  at  this  period :  at  the  time  of  the 
ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly  mentioned.  That  there 
was,  moreover,  a  foreign  population  besides  tbe  Israel- 
ites seems  evident  from  the  account  of  the  calamity  of 
Ephraitn's  house  (1  Chron.  vii,  20  30)  [see  Beriah], 


ul  foundation  for  this  name,  which  is  doubtful,  these  |  aI|(J  t||e  menlion  Df  tnc  "mixed  multitude"  (2?  2*?) 

mounds  can  onlv  be  referred  back  to  the  period  of  tbe  .  , „  ■     ..  q»\ 

,     .  .     .  .  , '  .  ,      ...  who  went  out  at  the  fcxotliis  (hxoa.  xn,  ts»),  notRC* 

Ptolemies,  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  the 


;mies, 

Christian  icra,  when  great  numlwrs  of  Jews  resorted  to 
E«ypt  and  erected  a  temple  at  Leonropolis."  This 
opmion,  however,  appears  to  us  somewhat  arbitrary. 


referring  to  the  earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  so- 
jou  n.  The  name  Goshen  may  possibly  be  Hebrew, 
or  Shcmitic— although  we  do  not  venture  with  Jerome 
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to  derive  it  from  Bra— for  it  also  occurs  aa  the  name 
Of  a  district  and  of  a  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(see  »>clow,  No.  2),  where  we  could  scarcely  expect  an 
appellation  of  Egyptian  origin  unless  given  after  the 

Exodus,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  likelv.  It 
is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of  places  in 
Goshen  or  its  neighborhood,  as  certainly  Migdol  and 
ltaal-zepbon  (q.  v.),  are  Shcmitic,  the  only  positive  ex- 
ceptions being  the  citie*  Pithoin  and  Itameses,  built 
during  the  oppression.  The  next  mention  of  Goshen 
confirms  the  previous  inference  that  its  positiou  was 
between  Canaan  and  the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii,  1).  The 
nature  of  the  country  is  indicated  still  more  clearly 
than  in  the  passage  last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pha- 
raoh to  the  request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the 
account  of  their  settling  (Gen.  xlvii,  5,  6,  11).  Go- 
shen was  thus  a  pastoral  country  where  some  of  Pha- 
raoh's cattle  were  kept.  The  expression  M  in  the  best 
of  the  land"  (yxn  Z^Z)  must,  we  think,  be  rela- 
tive, the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people  (al-  j 
though  we  do  uot  accept  Michaelis's  reading  44  pas-  I 
turcs"  by  comparison  w  ith  the  Arabic,  Supjil.  p.  1072;  ' 
•ee  Gesen.  Thu.  s.  v.  for  in  the  matter  of  fer- 

tility the  richest  parte  of  Egypt  are  those  nearest  to 
the  Nile,  a  position  which,  as  has  lieen  seen,  we  cannot 
assign  to  Goshen.    The  suflicicucy  of  this  tract  for 


the  Israelites,  their  prosperity  there,  and  their  virtual 
separation,  as  is  evident  from  the  account  of  the 
plagues,  from  the  great  l»ody  of  the  Egyptians,  mu-t 
also  be  boCM  in  mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  the 
exact  position  of  Goshen  are  those  afforded  bv  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Exodus.  The  Is.aelites  set  out  from  the 
town  of  Kameses,  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two 
days"  journey  to  the  44  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in 
one  day  more  reached  the  Ked  Sea.  At  the  starting- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  them,  44  the  wav  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and 
44  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Ked  Sea"  (Ex.*!. 
xiii,  17,  1><).  It  is  also  represented,  in  conformity 
with  this  position,  at  the  last  great  struggle,  as  com- 
paratively near  to  Palestine,  bv  the  route  that  lay 
through  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Exod.  xiii,  17). 
Then,  while  the  Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  considerable  settlements  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Nile,  yet  it  is  clear  they  were  in  a  position  that  admit- 
ted of  ready  access  to  it :  it  was  on  the  river  (whether 
the  main  stream  or  one  of  the  branches)  that  the  in- 
fant Moses  was  exposed;  in  connection  with  it  also 
that  several  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  were 
performed ;  and  the  fish  of  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  |iartake,  and  the  modes  of  irrigation  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  l»es|M.kc  a  residence  somewhere  in 
its  neighborhood  (Exod.  ii,  o;  vii,  19;  viii,  5;  Numb. 
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vl,  5 ;  Dent,  xi,  10).  Vet  the  locality  occupied  by  the 
Israelites  could  not  have  been  very  near  the  Nile, 
since  three  days  were  sufficient  for  their  going  into  the 
wilderness  to  keep  a  feast  to  the  Lord  (Exod.  v,  3). 
From  these  indications  we  infer  that  the  land  of  Go- 
shen roust  in  part  have  been  near  the  eastern  side  of 
the  ancient  Delta,  Kameses  lying  within  the  valley 
now  called  the  wady  et-Tumeylat,  al<out  thirty  mile's 
in  a  direct  course  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of 
th»  Arabian  Gulf.  See  Exouk.  The  superficial  ex- 
tent of  this  wady,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable 
part  of  the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  tract  tearing  this  appellation,  is  prob- 
ably under  sixty  square  geographical  mile*.  If  we 
suppose  the  entire  I.«rae)iti«h  population  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  to  have  been  l,8u0,000,  and  the  whole 
population,  including  Egyptians  and  foreigners  other 
than  the  Israelites,  al«ut  2,000,000,  this  would  give 
no  less  than  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  which  would  be  half  as  dense  as  the 
ordinary  population  of  an  Eastern  city.  It  must  be 
rememlicred,  however,  that  we  need  not  suppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pas- 
ture, but,  like  the  Arabs,  to  have  led  their  flocks  into 
fertile  tracts  of  the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the 
people  at  the  Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
sojourn  their  numbers  must  have  been  far  lower,  and 
before  the  Exodus  they  seem  to  have  been  partlv 
spread  about  the  terrritory  of  the  oppressor,  although 
collected  at  Kameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
One  very  large  place,  like  the  Shepherd  stronghold  of 
Avaris,  which  Manctho  relates  to  have  had  at  the  first 
a  garrison  of  240,000  men,  would  also  greatly  diminish 
the  disproportion  of  population  to  Buperrii-ies.  The 
very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt  in  relation  to 
the  population  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the 
vast  monuments,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  great 
armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires  a  different  proportion 
to  that  of  other  countries — a  condition  fully  explained 
by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  Even  now, 
when  the  population  is  almost  at  the  lowest  point  it 
has  reached  in  history,  when  villages  have  replaced 
towns,  and  hamlets  villages,  it  is  still  denser  than  that 
of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
sojourn  in  Ei.vpt  the  Israelites  continued  to  dwell  al- 
together within  the  same  region :  as  they  multiplied 
in  number,  and  in  process  of  time  began  to  devote 
themselves  to  other  occupations,  they  would  naturally 
extend  their  settlements,  and,  at  various  points,  be- 
come more  intermingled  with  the  population  of  Egypt. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  of  their  number  cross- 
ed the  Polusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  acquired  dwell- 
ings or  possessions  in  the  tract  lying  between  it  and 
the  Tanitic  (Kobinson,  Renmrchr*,  i,  ~C\\  llengstcn- 
l*rg,  Egypt  and  Book*  of  J/,we/,  p.  4a).  Particular 
families  may  have  also  shot  out  in  other  directions ; 
and  in  this  way  would  naturally  arise  that  freer  inter- 
course between  them  and  the  families  of  Egypt  which 
appears  to  lie  implied  in  some  of  the  later  notices 
(Exod.  xi,  2;  xii,  12  23).  Still,  what  we  have  indi- 
cated above  as  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  district  in 
which  the  ori  .final  settlers  from  Canaan  were  assigned 
a  home,  continued  to  the  last  the  head-quarters  of  the 
covenant  people  (see  Geigcr,  regno  Ehrmtmm  in 
A'.ggpU\  Marb.  17.V.I).  From  the  fieid  of  Zoan  being 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wonders  of  Moses 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  12,  43),  some  have  supposed  that  the 
town  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  Tanitic  nome,  mn«t 
have  been  the  capital  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time.  Bo- 
chart  and  Hen^stenberg,  among  others,  have  advoca- 
ted this  view,  and  said  nearly  all  that  is  possible  fru- 
it, but  they  have  not  been  able  to  establish  the  point 
altogether  satisfactorily;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
Zoan,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  used  in  a  general 
as  a  kind  of  representative  city  in  the  land  of 


Egypt  for  the  land  itself  (see  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  Oil  Cor. 
§41:  Naville,  [4th  Memoir  of  "Eg.  Expluc. 

Fund  "],  Loud.  1887, 4lo).    See  Egypt. 

2.  (Sept.  r<w6p;  Vulg.  Ge**n,  Goztm),  the  "land" 
or  the  "country  [both  y^]  of  Goshen,"  twice  i 
as  a  district  in  southern  Palestine,  included  in  the  < 
quests  of  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  41 ;  xi,  16).  From  the  first 
of  these  it  would  seem  to  have  lain  between  Gaza  and 
(iibeon,  and  therefore  to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime 
plain  of  Judah;  but  in  the  latter  passage  that  plain, 
the  JSke/'rluh,  is  expressly  specified  (here  with  the  arti- 
cle) in  addition  to  Goshen.  In  this  place,  too,  the  sit- 
uation of  Goshen — if  the  order  of  the  statement  be  any 
indication — would  seem  to  be  between  the  "south" 
and  the  Shefelah  (A.  V.  "valley").  If  Goshen  was 
any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it  nut  possible  that  its 
fertility  may  have  suggested  the  name  to  the  Israel- 
ites ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  nante  n>ay  lie  far  older, 
and  may  retain  a  trace  of  early  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  the  south  of  the  promised  land.  For  such 
intercourse  com  p.  1  Chron.  vii,  21.  The  name  may 
even  have  been  extended  from  No.  3  below  (see  Ktii, 
On  Josh.  p.  280). 

3.  (Sept.  r.Wro/i,  Vulg.  Gosen.)  A  town  of  the  same 
name  is  once  mentioned  (Itetween  Aniin  and  Holon) 
in  company  with  Debir,  Socoh,  and  others,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  51),  in  the  group  on  the 
south-western  part  of  the  hills  (see  Keil,  Josh.  p.  3H). 
It  is  prottal-ly  the  origin  of  the  application  to  an  adja- 
cent region  (No.  2,  above),  for  it  is  not  likely  that  two 
entirely  different  places  would  lie  called  by  the  same 
name,  both  in  the  southern  quarter  of  Judah.  From 
the  mention  of  Gaza  (Josh,  x,  41)  and  the  route  of 
Joshua  (ver.  10),  the  locality  in  question  would  seem 
to  be  situated  in  the  gore  of  Judah,  running  up  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Benjamin  and  Dan,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Beni-Malik,  south  of  Kirjath-fearim  (com p. 
Kobinaon's  Rtttarche*,  ii,  337).    See  Jouaii,  Tribe 

;  OF. 

Gospel.    This  word,  "  conformably  to  its  etymo- 
;  logical  meaning  of  Good-tidings,  is  used  to  signify,  (1.) 
The  wdcom"  intelligent  *  of  salvation  to  man,  as  preach- 
ed by  our  Lord  and  his  followers.    (2.)  It  was  after- 
!  wards  transitively  applied  to  each  of  the  four  histories 
;  of  our  Ijtrd't  Hfe,  published  by  those  who  are"  there- 
j  fore  called  "  Evangelists,"  writers  of  the  history  of 
the  Gospel  (li'ityyiXior').    (8.)  "The  term  is  often 
,  used  to  express  collectively  the  GospeWoct rt'nes ;  and 
'  preaching  the  Gospel'  is  accordingly  often  used  to 
include  not  only  the  'proclaiming'  of  the  good  tidings, 
but  the  'teaching'  men  how  to  atfoU  themselves  of  the 
j  offer  of  salvation ;"  the  declaring  of  all  the  truths, 
:  precepts,  promises,  and  threatening*  of  Christianity. 
It  is  termed  "the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,"  be- 
cause it  flows  from  God's  free  love  and  goodness  (Acts 
xx,  24);  and,  when  truly  and  faithfully  preached,  is 
accompanied  with  the  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
It  is  called  "the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  because  it 
treats  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  shows  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  glory.    It  is  styled  "  the  Gospel  of 
j  Christ"  because  he  is  the  author  and  great  subject  of 
'  it  (Kom.  i.  1G);  and  "the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salva- 
|  tion,"  tieeause  it  publishes  peace  with  God  to  the  pen- 
itent and  believing,  gives,  to  such,  peace  of  conscience 
and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  is  the  means  of  their  sal- 
vation, present  and  eternal.    As  it  displays  the  glory 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  ensures  to  his  true  followers 
eternal  glory,  it  is  entitled  "the  glorious  Gospel"  and 
"  the  everlasting  Gospel,"  because  it  commenced  from 
the  fall  of  man,  is  permanent  throughout  all  time,  and 
produces  effect*  which  are  everlasting.    This  use  of 
the  word  *'  gospel"  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  Gos 
pel-truth  is  to  Iks  found  exclusively  or  chiefly  in  the 
"Gospels,"  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  sacred  writ 
ings ;  and  others,  to  conclude  lint  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord  and  the  apostolic  epistles  must  exactly 
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cido ,  and  that  in  case  of  any  apparent  difference,  the 
former  must  be  the  standard,  and  the  latter  must  be 
taken  to  bear  no  other  sense  than  what  is  implied  by 
the  other.  Whereas,  it  is  very  conceivable,  that  though 
both  might  lie,  in  a  certain  sense,  "  nood  tidings,"  yet 
one  may  contain  a  much  mure  full  development  of  the 
Christian  scheme  than  the  other  (Eden  ;  Watson).  It 
baa  been  deputed  whether  the  Gospel  consists  merely 
of  promises,  or  whether  it  can  in  any  sense  lie  called  a 
law.  The  answer  plainly  depends  upon  adjusting  the 
meaning  of  the  words  gospel  and  law.  If  the  gospel 
be  taken  for  the  declaration  God  has  made  to  men  by 
Christ,  concerning  the  manner  in  wbich  he  will  treat 
them,  and  the  conduct  he  expect*  from  them,  it  is 
plain  that  this  includes  commands,  and  even  threaten- 
ings,  as  well  as  promise*;  but  to  define  the  Gospel  so 
as  only  to  express  the  favorable  part  of  that  declara- 
tion, is  indeed  taking  the  question  for  granted,  and 
confining  the  word  to  a  sense  much  less  extensive  than 
it  often  has  in  Scripture  (comp.  Rom.  ii,  16;  2  Thess. 
i,  8 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9-11) ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  Gos- 
pel be  put  for  all  the  parts  of  the  dispensation  taken  in 
connection  one  with  another,  it  may  well  be  called,  on 
the  whole,  a  good  message.  In  like  manner  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law  or  not,  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  definition  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  above.  If  line  signifies,  as  it  generally  does, 
the  discovery  of  the  will  of  a  superior,  teaching  what 
he  requires  of  those  under  his  government,  with  the 
intimation  of  his  intention  of  dispensing  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  this  rule  of  their  conduct  is  observed 
or  neglected ;  in  this  latitude  of  expression  it  is  plain, 
from  the  proposition,  that  the  Gospel,  taken  for  the 
declaration  made  to  men  by  Christ,  is  a  late,  as  in 
Scripture  it  is  sometimes  called  (James  i,  26 ;  Kom.  iv, 
15 ;  viii,  2).  But  if  law  be  taken,  in  the  greatest  rigor 
of  the  expression,  for  such  a  discovery  of  the  will  of 
God  and  our  duty,  as  to  contain  in  it  no  intimation  of 
our  obtaining  the  divine  favor  otherwise  than  by  a 
perfect  and  universal  conformity  to  it,  in  that  sense 
the  (iospel  is  not  a  law.  See  Witsius,  On  the  Cove- 
nants, vol.  iii,  ch.  i;  Doddridge,  ljecturts,  lect.  clxxii; 
Waits,  OHhadory  and  Charity,  Essay  ii. 

GOSPEL  SIDE  ok  tiik  Altaii,  the  right  side  of 
the  altar  or  comm union-table, looking  from  it,  at  which, 
in  the  English  Church  service,  the  Gospel  appointed 
for  the  day  is  read.  It  is  of  higher  distinction  than 
the  epistle  side,  and  is  occupied  by  the  clergyman  of 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank  who  happens  to  Ik»  present. 
In  Home  cathedrals,  one  of  the  clergy  has  this  special 
duty  to  perform,  and  is  designated  the  Gospeller. 

Gospeller.  (1.)  A  term  of  reproach,  though  real- 
ly an  honorable  epithet,  applied  by  the  Romanist*  to 
those  who  advocate  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  first  given  in  England  to  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liflfe,  when  that  eminent  reformer  translated  the  New 
Testament  (Eden).  <  2.)  A  term  applied  in  the  Infor- 
mation period  to  certain  Antinomians.  "  I  do  not  find 
anything  objected  to  them  as  to  their  belief,  save  only 
that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  having  l>ecn  gener- 
ally taught  by  the  reformers,  many  of  this  sect  began 
to  make  strange  inferences  from  it,  reckoning  that 
since  everything  is  decreed,  and  the  decrees  of  God 
could  not  be  frustrated,  therefore  men  were  to  leave 
themselves  to  be  carried  by  these  decrees.  This  drew 
some  into  great  impiety  of  life,  and  others  into  desper- 
ation. The  Germans  soon  saw  the  ill  effects  of  this 
doctrine.  Luther  changed  his  mind  about  it.  and  Me- 
lancthon  openly  writ  Against  it ;  and  since  that  time 
the  whole  stream  of  the  Lutheran  churches  has  run 
the  other  way.  But  lioth  Calvin  and  Bucer  were  still 
for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  these  decrees  ;  only 
they  warned  the  people  not  to  think  much  of  them, 
since  they  were  secrets  which  men  could  not  penetrate 
into ;  but  they  did  not  so  clearly  show  how  these  con- 
did  not  flow  from  such  opinions.  Hooper, 


and  many  other  good  writers,  did  often  dehort  people 
from  entering  into  these  curiosities ;  and  a  caveat  to 
that  same  purpose  was  put  afterwards  into  the  article 
of  the  Church  about  predestination"  (Burnet,  llistury 
of  Reformation,  pt.  ii,  bk.  i,  p.  180).  (3.)  It  is  custom- 
ary in  the  Church  of  England  for  the  ministers  to  read 
the  gospel  and  epistle  for  the  day  at  the  communion- 
table. He  who  read  the  gospel,  standing  at  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  was  formerly  called  tbo  GospelLr; 
and  he  who  read  the  epistle  at  the  opposite  side,  was 
called  the  Ejtistoler.  In  the  canons  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, we  find  that  a  special  reader,  entitled  an  EpMo- 
ler,  is  to  read  the  epistle  in  collegiate  churches,  vested 
in  a  cope. 

Gospels,  a  term  evidently  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
(according  to  some,  i.  q.  God's  Spell,  i.  e.  Word  of 
God ;  but  according  to  most  and  better  authorities,  i. 
q.  good  i.  e.  glad  news)  is  the  rendering  of  n'-ay- 
yi\iov,  lit.  good  message  (originally  spoken  of  a  retrurd 
for  goml  netrs,  Homer.  tklyM*y,  xiv,152,  16(5;  I  lutarch, 
Age*.  33;  then  of  glad  tidings  itself,  and  so  Sept.  for 
Pn-'i'S.  2  Sam.  xviii,  20,  22),  constantly  used  in  the 
X.  T.  (but  not  in  Luke  nor  by  John,  and  only  twice 
in  Acts,  once  in  Peter,  and  once  in  Kev.)  to  denote, 
1.  The  annunciation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  as 
ushered  in  by  the  coming  and  life  of  Christ ;  2.  The 
(iospel  scheme  or  plan  of  salvation  thus  inaugurated, 
especially  in  its  promulgations ;  and,  3.  The  records  or 
histories  which  constitute  the  original  documents  of 
this  system  of  faith  and  practice.  Justin  Martyr  em- 
ploys for  the  last  the  less  appropriate  term  aTOfit'tii- 
fiara.  memoirs;  and  other  ancient  writers  occasionally 
style  them  fitotjivet;  but  they  were  not  mi  much  de- 
signed as  biographical  sketches,  whether  complete  or 
otherwise,  but  rather  as  outlines  of  the  divine  econo- 
my introduced  in  the  New  Dis|ieusation.  The  central 
point  of  Christian  preaching  was  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  the  Saviour  had  come  into  the  world  (Matt, 
iv,  23;  Kom.  x,  l.;i);  and  the  first  Christian  preachers, 
who  characterized  their  account  of  the  person  and  mis- 
sion of  Christ  by  the  term  tvayytXtov,  were  themselves 
called  n'<tiyyt\»rtTai  (Ephes.  iv,  11 ;  Acts  xxi,  8).  The 
former  name  was  also  prefixed  to  the  written  accounts 
of  Christ ;  and  as  this  intelligence  was  noted  down  by 
vat  ions  writers  in  various  forms,  the  particle  Kara, 
"according  to"  (e.  g.  tiiayyiXwv  Kara  MarWmoi')  was 
inserted.  We  possess  four  snch  accounts ;  the  first  by 
Matthew,  announcing  the  Redeemer  as  the  promised 
Ring  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  second  by  Mark,  de- 
claring him  "a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word" 
(Luke  xxiv,  19);  the  third  by  Luke,  of  whom  it  might 
tie  said  that  he  represented  Christ  in  the  special  char- 
acter of  the  Saviour  of  sinners  (  Luke  vii,  3G  sq. ;  xv, 
1X-9  sq.);  the  fourth  by  John,  who  represents  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  deity  and  humanity  be- 
came one.  The  ancient  Church  gave  to  Matthew  the 
symiiol  of  the  ox,  to  Mark  that  of  the  lion,  to  Luke  that 
of  the  mm,  and  to  John  that  of  the  eagle  ;  these  were 
the  four  faces  of  the  cherubim.  The  cloud  in  which 
the  I.ord  revealed  himself  was  borne  by  the  cherubim, 
nnd  the  four  evangelists  were  also  the  bearers  of  that 
glory  of  (Jod  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  man. 

I.  Relative  Position. — Concerning  the  onUr  which 
they  occupy  in  the  Scriptures,  the  oldest  Latin  and 
Gothic  versions,  as  also  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensia, 
place  Matthew  and  John  first,  and  after  them  Mark 
and  Luke,  while  the  other  MSS.  and  old  versions  fol- 
low  the  order  given  to  them  in  our  Bibles.  As  douf 
matical  reasons  render  a  different  order  more  natural, 
there  is  much  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  their  usual 
position  arose  from  regard  to  the  chronological  datea 
of  the  respective  composition  of  the  four  gospels  (see 
Seiler,  De  tempore  et  online  quibtis  trvi  Kvanrg.  priora 
scripta  sunt,  Erlaug.  1*05  sq.):  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Origen,  Iremeus,  nnd  Euscbius.  All  ancient  testimo- 
nies agree  that  Matthew  was  the  earliest  and  John  the 
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latest  evangelist. — Kitto,  s.  v.    For  tbe  dates,  see  ]  ognetus,  and  Polycrates.    From  these  we  mar  con- 


each  gospel.  See  also  Tiachendorf 's  tract,  Wann  vrur- 
den  unsere  EcangeJien  rerfastt  f  (2d  ed.  Lpz.  1865). 

II.  Authenticity.  —  It  may  fairly  i*e  said  that  the 
genuineness  of  these  four  narratives  resU  upon  bettor 
evidence  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writing*. 
They  were  all  composed  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
1st  centnry.  Before  the  end  of  the  2d  century  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  four  gospels,  as  one  col- 


clnde  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  tbe 
Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general  use. 
There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  heretical 
sects,  as  well  as  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  knew  the 
gospels;  and  as  there  was  the  greatest  hostility  be- 
tween them,  if  the  gospels  had  become  known  in  the 
Church  after  the  dissension  arose,  the  heretics  woe  Id 
never  have  accepted  them  as  genuine  from  such  a 


lection,  were  generally  used  and  accepted.  Irenams,  quarter.  Both  tbe  Gnostics  and  Marcionites  arose 
who  suffered  mirtyrdom  about  A.D.  202,  the  disciple  !  early  in  the  2d  century;  and  therefore  it  is  prolialile 
of  Polycarp  atid  Papias,  who,  from  having  been  in  j  that  the  gospels  were  then  accepted,  and  thus  they  are 
Asia,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Home,  had  ample  means  of  know-  traced  liack  almost  to  tbe  times  of  the  apostles  (01s» 
iug  the  Itolief  of  various  churches*,  sayB  that  the  au-  hausen).  Upon  a  review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from 
thority  of  the  four  gospels  was  so  continued  that  even  j  the  apostolic  fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodi- 
the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject  them,  but  were  ccan  Council  in  864,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of 
obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their  tenets  out  of  one  or  Carthage  in  397,  in  l»oth  of  which  the  four  gospels  are 
other  of  them  (Contr.  liter,  iii,  11,  §  7).  Tertutlian,  in  numbered  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
a  work  written  about  A.D.  208.  mentions  the  four  go*-  ;  be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  from  the 
pels,  two  of  them  as  the  work  of  apostles,  and  two  as  first  the  four  gospels  were  recognised  as  genuine  and 
that  of  the  disciples  of  apostles  (apoitoliri);  and  rests  as  inspired  ;  that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  was  drawn 


their  authority  on  their  apostolic  origin  (Adv.  Marcion. 
iv,  ch.  ii).  Origen,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  185,  and 
died  A.D.  253,  describes  the  gospels  in  a  characteristic 
strain  of  metaphor  as  "the  [four]  elements  of  the 
Church's  faith,  of  which  the  whole  world,  reconciled 


Itetween  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphal  gospels, 
of  which  the  number  was  very  great;  that,  from  the 
citations  of  passages,  the  gospels  bearing  these 
names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we  possess  in 
Bibles  under  the  same  names:  that  unl>eliever»,  like 


to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed"  (In  Johan.).  Else-  \  Celsus,  did  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  gospel*, 
where,  in  commenting  on  the  opening  words  of  Luke,  even  when  rejecting  their  contents;  and.  lastly,  that 
he  draws  a  line  between  the  inspired  Gospel*  and  such  |  heretics  thought  it  necessary  to  plead  some -kind  of 
productions  as  "the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyp-  j  sanction  out  of  the  gospels  for  their  doctrines:  nor 
tians,"  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,"  and  the  like  (Ho-  ,  could  they  venture  on  tbe  easier  path  of  an  entire  re- 


mil,  in  Luc.  iii,  p.  932  *q.).  Although  Theophilus,  who 
became  sixth  (seventh  ?)  bishop  of  Antioch  about  A.D. 


jection,  because  tbe  gospels  were  everywhere  known 
to  be  genuine.   A*  a  matter  of  literary  history,  nothing 


1«8,  speaks  only  of  ''the  gospels,"  without  adding,  at  '  can  be  better  established  than  tho  genuineness  of  the 
least  in  that  connection,  the  names  of  the  author*  (Ad  j  gospels;  and  if  in  these  latest  times  they  have  been 


Autnl,  iii,  p.  124,  12j),  we  might  fairly  conclude  with 
Gieseler  that  he  refers  u>  the  collection  of  four,  already 
known  in  his  time.  But  from  Jerome  we  know  that 
Theophilus  arranged  the  records  of  the  four  evangel- 
ists into  one  work  (Epist.  ail  Alga*,  iv,  p.  11)7).  Ta- 
tian,  who  died  about  A.D.  470  (?),  compiled  a  Dhttes- 


assailed,  it  is  plain  that  theological  doubts  have  been 
concerned  in  the  attack.  The  authority  of  the  hooks 
has  t>een  denied  from  a  wish  to  set  aside  their  eon- 
tent*.  Out  of  a  mass  of  authorities  the  following  may 
be  selected:  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  (Bost. 
1R46-H,  3  vols.);  Kirchhofer,  Quf.llentumtnlung  zw  Gt~ 


taron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  The  Murutorian  sch'ehte  des  N.-T.  Canons  (Zurich,  1844);  De  Wette, 
fragment  (M uratori,  .4  ntin.  It.  iii,  854 ;  Kouth,  R>liq.  S.  .  Lthrbuch  drr  hi*1.-krit.  EinMtung.  etc.  (6th  ed.,  Berlin, 
vol.  iv),  which,  even  if  it  be  not  by  Caius  and  of  the  [  i860 ;  tr.  Bost.  1858) ;  Hug's  Einltitnng  <  tr.  with  notes, 
2d  century,  is  at  least  a  very  old  monument  of  the  Ho-  I  Andover,  1836);  Olshausen,  Biblucher  C-mmentar.  In- 
man  Church,  dcscril>es  the  gospel*  of  Luke  and  John  ;  |  traduction,  and  his  Echtheit  der  4  Canon.  Evang»lie% 
but  timo  and  carelessnes*  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  (Konigsh.  1823)  ;  Jones,  Method  of  fettling  the  cammi- 
sentences  relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another  cat  Authority  of  the  N.  T.  (Oxf.  1798,  2  vols.);  Baur. 
source  of  evidence  is  open  to  ub  in  the  citations  from    Ki-it.  Cntersuchungm  uber  die  Canon.  Eeangelim  (Tub. 


the  gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Harnaiiasl 
Clemens  Komanus,  and  Polycarp  quote  passages  from 
them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness.  The  testimony 
of  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  A.D.  99,  martyred  A.D. 
165)  is  much  fuller;  many  of  his  quotations  are  *ul>- 
stantially  found  in  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke, 
probably  of  John,  and  possibly  of  Mark  also,  whose 
words  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate.  The  quotations 
from  Matthew  are  the  most  numerous.  In  historical 
references,  the- mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the 
narrative  occasionally  unite*  those  of  Matthew  and 
Luke :  in  a  verv  few  cases  he  alludes  to  matter*  not 


1847);  Keuss,  Gesch.  da  N.  T.  (4th  ed.,  Brunswick, 
18(i4);  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Prolegomena,  voL 
i;  Wcslcott's  History  of  X.-T.  Canon  (2d  ed.  Loud. 
IH66) ;  Uiesder,  Historisrhkrilischer  Ynsueh  uber  die 
Emtthung,  etc.,  der  sckrijilichen  Evangelien  (Leipzig, 
1818). 

III.  Mutual  Relation  and  Origin. — "Many  portions 
of  the  history  of  Jesus"  (remarks  Mr.  Norton,  who  has 
minutely  investigated  the  subject)  4,are  found  in  com- 
mon in  the  first  three,  gospels,  other*  are  common  to 
tiro  of  their  numl»er,  but  not  found  in  the  third.  In 
the  passages  referred  to,  there  i*  generally  a  similar- 


mentioned  in  the  canonical  gospels  (see  Scrnisch,  ity,  sometimes  a  very  great  similarity,  in  the  selection 
Apott.  Denkirimligk.  d.  M.  Justin.  Hamb.  1848).  Be-  |  of  particular  circumstances,  in  the  aspect  under  which 
sides  these,  Matthew  appear*  to  be  quoted  by  the  au-  j  the  event  is  viewed,  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  re- 
thor  of  the  epistle  to  Diognctus,  by  Hegcsippus,  Ire-  lated.   Sometimes  the  language  found  in  different  gos- 


nams,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Kuscbius 
records  that  Pantamus  found  in  India  (the  *outh  of 
Arabia  ?)  Christians  who  used  the  gospel  of  Mntthew. 
All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end  o«  the  2d  cen- 
tury the  gospel  of  Matthew  was  in  general  use.  From 
the  fact  that  Mark's  gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to 
it,  it  is  more  difficult  to  identify  citations  not  express- 
ly assigned  to  him  ;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenago- 
ras appear  to  quote  his  gospel,  and  Irenaeus  doe*  so  Ity 
name.    Luke  i*  quoted  by  Justin,  lrennus,  Tatian, 


pels,  though  not  identical,  is  equivalent  or  nearly  equiv- 
alent ;  and  not  unfrcquently,  the  same  series  of  words, 
with  or  without  slight  variations,  occurs  throughout 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  a  sentence,  and  even  in 
larger  portions"  (Genvinmest  of  the  Gospels,  i,  240). 
Mr.  Wcstcott  exhibits  the  proportion  of  correspond- 
ences and  peculiarities  in  several  numerical  tables: 
*•  If  tho  extent  of  all  the  coincidences  be  represented 
Ity  100,  their  proportionate  distribution  will  be,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  53;  MatthewandLuke,21;  Mat- 


Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus ;  and  John  by  all  of  thew  and  Mark,  20 ;  Mark  and  Luke,  6.  .  .  .  Looking 
these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  epistle  to  Di-  only  at  the  general  result,  it  may  be  said  that  of  the 
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contents  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  about  two  fifths  are  I  tions  made  to  It  at  different  periods.    Various  copies 
common  to  the  three,  and  that  the  parts  peculiar  to  !  of  this  original  gospel,  with  these  additions,  being  cx> 
one  or  other  of  them  are  little  more  than  one  third  of 
the  whole."    He  adds    ">  the  distribution  of  the  ver- 
bal coincidences  a  very  simple  law  is  observable ;  they 


1  taut  in  the  time  of  the  evangelists,  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists is  supposed  to  have  used  a  different  copy  as  the 


occur  most  commonly  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of 
oar  Lord  or  of  others,  and  are  comparatively  rare  in 
the  simple  narrative.  Thus,  of  the  verbal  coincidences 
in  Matthew,  about  seven  eighth* ;  of  those  in  Mark, 
about  four  fifths ;  and  of  those  in  Luke,  about  nine- 
teen twentieths,  occur  in  the  record  of  the  words  of 
others"  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of  At  Gonptlt,  p.  179). 
The  following  instances  may  be  referred  to  for  illus- 
tration, Matt,  viii,  2,  3  ^  Mark  i,40, 42  Luke  v,  12, 13 ; 
Matt,  ix,  6, 6=  Mark  ii,  9, 11  =  Luke  v,  28,  24  ;  Matt, 
xix,  23,  24  -  Mark  x,  23-25  =  Luke  xviii,  24, 25.  The 
amount  of  agreement,  however  remarkable,  ought  not 


l>asis  of  his  gospel.  In  the  hands  of  bishop  Marsh, 
who  adopted  and  modified  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn, 
this  original  gospel  becomes  a  very  complex  tiling. 
He  supposed  that  there  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
Aramean  original  gospel,  and  various  transcript*  with 
alterations  and  additions.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  all  these  suppositions  are  entirely  gratuitous,  that 
they  are  made  only  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
case  as  they  arise,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  li- 
cense of  hypothesis  is  carried  beyond  just  Iwunds.  The 
grand  objection  to  this  original  gospel  is  the  entire 
want  of  historical  evidence  for  its  existence.  If  such 
an  original  gospel  ever  had  existed,  it  muBt  have  been 


to  be  overrated  ;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  reporting  the  of  the  very  highest  authority,  and,  instead  of  being 
words  of  Christ.  Norton  gives,  as  the  most  striking  I  tampered  with,  would  have  been  carefully  preserved  in 
instance  of  verbal  coincidence  in  the  case  of  narrative,  its  original  form,  or  at  least  in  its  Greek  translation. 
Luke  ix,  16(comp.  Matt,  xiv,  19 ;  Mark  vi, 41).  Along  The  alterations  and  additions  supposed  to  have  lieen 
with  the  instances  of  correspondence,  there  are  also  made  in  it  arc  not  only  inconsistent  with  its  sacred  and 
many  instances  of  difference.  This  renders  the  prob-  I  authoritative  character  as  the  original  gospel,  but  abo 
lem  difficult  of  solution.  No  explanation  can  be  sat-  '  with  the  habits  of  the  Jews.  Even  if  this  hypothesis 
isfactory  which  does  not  account  for  l>oth  the  corre-  |  did  adequately  explain  the  phenomena  presented  in 
spondences  and  differences.  Such  is  the  phenomenon  ;  the  first  three  gospels,  it  is  far  too  artificially  contrived 
which  has  provoked  so  many  attempts  at  explanation,  j  to  be  true;  but  it  fails  of  its  aim.  The  original  work, 
The  literature  of  the  subject  is  of  vast  extent,  and  the  supposed  to  consist  of  the  sections  common  to  the  three 
question  is  regarded  as  still  unsettled.    Our  aim  in  {  gospels,  cannot  be  made  out ;  and  the  individuality  of 


character  belonging  to  each  of  the  evangelists  in  irre- 
concilable with  the  supposition  that  several  different 
writers  contributed  materials.  Notwithstanding  the 
identity  of  subject  among  the  three  gospels,  each  writer 
is  distinguished  by  his  own  characteristic  style.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Weiss,  of  Konigsbcrg,  has  quite 
recently  (Stud.  u.  Kritik.  Ml,  i,  iv)  propounded  a  the- 
ory of  explanation  very  much  akin  to  that  of  Marsh. 
He  supposes  that  the  first  evangelist,  the  writer  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  as  well  as  Luke,  used  a  copy  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  and,  along  with  this,  a  second  more  an- 
cient, perhaps  immediately  apostolic  written  source, 
which  Maik  also  had  already  made  use  of  in  the  com- 
position of  his  gospel.  In  this  way  he  thinks  all  the 
phenomena  are  simply  and  easily  explained.  He  en- 
deavors to  establish  his  view  by  a  detailed  exumina- 


the  present  article  is  to  inquire  how  near  the  principal 
hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

1.  In  order  to  account  for  this  singular  relationship 
between  the  synoptic  gospels,  the  first  supposition  is 
that  the  evangelists  copied  from  one  another,  or  that 
one  evangelist  used  the  gospels  of  his  predecessors, 
making  such  extracts  as  he  thought  necessary,  with 
alterations  and  additions  of  his  own.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  supposition  of  any  one 
of  the  evangelists  copying  from  the  others  is  attended 
with  insuperable  difficulty.  Whichever  of  tbem  we 
suppose  to  be  the  original  evangelist,  and  whichever 
we  suppose  to  be  the  last,  having  one  or  both  the  oth- 
ers before  him,  we  are  unable  in  this  way  to  explain 
the  phenomenon.  There  are  six  possible  ways  of  put- 
ting the  case,  every  one  of  which  has  had  learned  ad- !  tion  and  comparison  of  the  three  synoptic  gospels,  and 
vocatea,  and  this  variety  of  opinion  itself  is  a  strong  '  holds  that  these  results  of  criticism  are  confirmed  by 
argument  against  the  hypothesis,  (iriesbach  thought 1  the  ancient  tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in 
that  Mark  copied  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  this  Hebrew,  while  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Hebrew  gospel 
opinion  is  still  held  by  some:  but  an  opinion  in  favor  itself.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  Hebrew  gospel  of 
of  the  originality  of  Mark  has  of  late  been  gaining  '  Matthew  must  have  l>een  displaced  at  an  early  period 
ground  (Thiersch.  Meyer,  Weiss).  It  must,  wo  think,  \  by  another  containing  its  essential  contents,  but  richer 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  attentively  compares  the  and  more  generally  accessible  in  its  (Jreek  form, 
gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  the  latter  cannot  Hence  the  later  Greek  gos|iel  was  held  to  be  the  work 
with  any  propriety  be  called  a  copy  or  abridgment  of  of  Matthew  the  apostle,  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  one 
the  former.  There  is  an  air  of  originality  and  fresh-  having  l*cn  really  the  apostle  s  work.  This  revival 
ness  in  Mark's  narrative  which  proves  the  work  to  Ik?  in  the  present  day  of  what  is  substantially  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Eichhorn  and  Ma  sh  is  significant  of  the  still 
unsettled  state  of  the  question. 

3.  That  our  present  gospel*  are  to  be  traced  mainly 
to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  as  their  source,  was 
the  opinion  of  Herder  and  Giescler,  and  more  recently 
of  De  Wette,  Guericke,  Norton,  Westcott,  and  others. 
"  They  have  correctly  apprehended"  (says  De  Wette) 
"the  spirit  of  Christian  antiquity  who  regard  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  gospel  (the  oral  or  'gtnal  gospel)  as  the 
basis  and  source  of  all  the  Christian  gospels,  and  who 
endeavor  to  apprehend  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
latter  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  former"  (/wfrc*/.  to 
.V.  T.,  sec.  87).  The  gospel  was  published  orally  be- 
fore it  was  committed  to  writing,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  narration  of  the  facts  recorded  in 


anything  but  a  compilation ;  and  besides,  in  several 
important  particulars,  Mark  differs  from  Matthew. 
No  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  want  of  agreement  as  well  as  the  agree- 
ment between  the  gospels.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  object  Mark  or  any  other  of  the  evangelists 
could  have  in  compiling  a  new  gospel  out  of  one  or 
more  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  works  of 
apostles  or  their  companions.  "  In  its  simple  form, 
the  '  supplemental'  or  '  dependent'  theory  is  at  once  in- 
adequate for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  inconsistent  with 
many  of  its  details ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
a  deeper  study  of  the  gospels,  it  is  now  generally  attan- 
doned,  except  in  combination  with  other  principles  of 
solution"  (Westcott,  On  the  Go^U,  p.  184). 

2.  We  are  thus  brought  to  consider  Eichhorn's  fa-  |  our  present  gospels.  It  is  nntur.illy  supposed  that 
mous  hypothesis  of  a  so-called  original  i/fvp^l,  now  lost,  very  soon  a  certain  agreement  or  uniformity  of  narra- 
A  brief  written  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  sup-  tivc  would  lie  the  result,  and  that  wo  have  a  transcript, 
posed  to  have  been  in  existence,  and  to  have  had  addi-  as  it  were,  of  this  type  or  form  of  narrative  in  the  first 
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three  gospels.  The  verbal  coincidences  in  the  gospel* 
are  found  especially  in  those  case*  in  which  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  tint  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel would  be  exact,  namely,  the  rental  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  quotations  from  the  ().  T.  This  account 
of  the  probable  origin  of  the  gospels  is  not  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  the  period  as  an  age  of 
oral  tradition  rather  than  of  writing,  but  is  also  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  Luke  gives  in  the 
preface  to  his  gospel  (Luke  i,  1-1).  While  Luke  re- 
fers to  written  accounts  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the 
possession  of  some  Christians  at  that  time,  he  mentions 
that  these  accounts  were  founded  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  oral  accounts  of  the  apostles  (*o0(ir  xaptCv 
aav  iiftiv  oi  air'  «pv//C  ai>roirrai  «r«i  vmipirat  jtwi- 
fjfvoi  tov  \oyoi').  The  statement  of  Papias  respect- 
ing tho  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel  is,  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  preaching  of  Peter,  and  we  have  already 
quoted  the  important  testimony  of  Irenrcus  to  the  same 
effect.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  o'iserved  that  our  written  gospels  date  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  century,  and  that,  "so  long  as 
the  first  witnesses  survived,  so  long  the  tradition  was 
confined  within  the  hounds  of  their  testimony;  when 
they  passed  away  it  was  already  fixed  in  writing" 
(Wcstcott,  p.  192).  The  theory  of  the  oral  origin  of 
the  gospels,  while  it  has  much  evidence  in  its  favor, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  explain  the  striking  instances  of 
verbal  coincidence  in  the  narrative  portions  common 
to  the  three  synoptists,  or  to  two  of  them ;  nor  the  in- 
stances in  which  either  two  or  all  the  three  evangelists 
agree  with  each  other  in  their  quotations  from  the 
Sept.,  and  at  the  same  time  differ  from  the  Sept  itself 
(Matt,  iii,  3;  Mark  i,  3;  Luke  iii,  4 ;  compared  with 
Isa.  xl,  3,  Sept.,  and  Matt,  iv,  10;  Luke  iv,  X,  com- 
pared with  Drut.  vi,  13,  Sept.).  De  Wette  would 
combine  '*  the  two  hypotheses  of  a  common  oral  source, 
and  of  the  influence  through  writing  of  one  evangelist 
on  another." 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  fourth 
gospel  and  the  synoptic  gospels  in  respect  both  to  con- 
tents and  form ;  but,  with  all  this  difference,  there  is  a 
general  and  essential  agreement.  John  relates  in  part 
the  same  things  as  the  synoptists,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  not  with  the  verbal  agreement.  The  follow- 
ing am  parallel :  The  purification  of  the  Temple,  ii,  13- 
22-M.itt.  xxi.  11  sq.;  tha  feeding  of  the  multitude, 
vi,  1  15  -  Matt,  xiv,  13  21 ;  the  walking  upon  the  sea, 
vi,  16-21  —  Matt,  xiv,  22-36;  the  anointing,  xii,  1- 
H  "  Matt,  xxvi,  0  13;  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  xii, 
9-19  =  Matt,  xxi,  1-1'.;  the  prediction  of  the  denial 
of  Peter,  xiii,  36  38  -  Matt,  xxvi,  33  35.  In  some  of 
these  instances  the  expressions  are  verbally  parallel ; 
also  in  the  following :  xii,  25  -  Mutt,  x,  89 ;'  xiii,  20  - 
Matt.  x.  40;  xiv,  31  -  Matt,  xxvi,  46.  There  isa  sim- 
ilarity between  iv,  44,  and  Matt.  xiii.  57 ;  between  xiii, 
16  and  Matt,  x,  21,  and  Luke  vi.  40  (De  Wette.  Ertqct. 
II  indh.  zum  A*.  Test.).  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
much  important  matter  has  been  omitted  and  murh 
added  by  John,  while  his  manner  of  narration  also  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  synoptists.  In  the  first  three 
gospels,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  chiefly  laid 
in  Galilee,  but  in  the  fourth  gospel  it  is  chiefly  in  Ju- 
clrea  and  Jerusalem.  This  may  partly  account  for  the 
different  style  of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  the  svnoptic 
gospels,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  John  (Hug,  p. 
433).  In  the  former,  Christ  often  makes  use  of  para- 
bles and  proverbial  sayings;  in  the  latter,  John  records 
long  and  mystical  discourses.  Yet  we  find  proverbial 
maxims  and  parables  also  in  John  xii,  24  26 ;  xiii.  16, 
20 ;  x,  1  sq. ;  xv,  1  sq.  Many  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  fourth  gospel  and  the  others  may  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  from  the  fragmentary  charac- 
ter of  the  narratives.  None  of  them  professes  to  l>e  a 
complete  biography,  and,  therefore,  one  mav  contain 
what  others  omit.    Besides,  the  fourth  gospel  was 


composed  after  the  others,  and  designed  to  be  in  some 
respects  supplemental.    This  was  the  opinion  of  Luse- 
bius,  and  of  the  still  more  ancient  writers  whose  te»ti- 
mony  he  cites,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen ; 
and  the  opinion  appears  to  lie  well  founded.  Whether 
John  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors or  not  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  no  doubt  acquaint* 
cd  with  the  evangelical  tradition  out  of  which  they 
originated.    We  have,  then,  in  this  circumstance,  a 
very  natural  explanation  of  the  omission  of  many  im- 
portant facts,  such  as  the  institution  of  the  supper,  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  by  John,  the  history  of  his  temptation 
and  transfiguration,  and  the  internal  conflict  at  Geth- 
semane.     These  his  narrative  assumes  as  already 
known.    In  several  passages  be  presupposes  in  bis 
readers  an  acquaintance  with  the  evangelical  tradi- 
tion (i,  32,  45 ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  24  ;  xi,  2).    It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  John  and 
the  svnoptisU  with  reference  to"  the  dav  on  which 
Christ  observed  the  last  passover  with  bis  disciples, 
Lucke  decides  in  favor  of  John,  but  thereby  admit*  the 
discrepancy  to  be  real.    Again,  in  the  synoptic  gos- 
|iels,  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  mini>trv  appears  to  be 
only  one  year,  whereas  John  mentions  three  passover* 
which  our  Saviour  attended ;  but  neither  the  synoptista 
nor  John  determine  the  duration  of  the  Saviour's  min- 
istry, and,  therefore,  theie  is  no  contradiction  between 
them  on  this  point.    It  has  been  alleged  that  there  is 
an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  synoptic  and 
the  Johanneau  representation  of  Christ,  so  that,  assum- 
ing the  historical  reality  of  the  former,  the  latter  mu>t 
be  regarded  as  ideal  and  subjective;  particularly. that 
the  long  discourses  attributed  to  Christ  in  the  fourth 
gospel  could  hardly  have  been  retained  in  John's  re- 
membrance, and  that  they  are  so  unlike  the  sayings 
of  Christ  In  the  other  gospels,  and  so  like  John's  own 
style  in  his  epistles,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
composed  by  John  himself.    If  the  allegation  could  lie 
made  good  that  the  Christ  of  John  is  essentially  differ* 
ent  from  the  Christ  of  the  synoptists,  the  objection 
would  he  fatal.    On  the  contrary,  however,  we  are 
persuaded  that,  on  this  all-important  point,  there  is  an 
essential  agreement  among  all  the  evangelists.  We 
must  remember  that  the  full  and  many-sided  character 
of  Christ  himself  might  be  represented  under  aspects 
which,  although  different,  were  not  inconsistent  with 
each  other.    It  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say  that  the 
fourth  gospel  represents  Christ  as  God,  while  the  oth- 
ers describe  him  as  a  mere  man.    Yet  we  may  find- in 
the  fact  of  his  wondrous  person  as  the  God-man  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  difference  in  their  respect- 
ive representations.    That  the  synoptists  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  John  in  their  view  of  Christ  is  shown 
by  Dorner  in  an  admirable  comparison  (Dorner.  £*/- 
urirJbrtungtffrtchic/tte,  i,  81  sq.  ;  E.  tr.  i,  50  sq.).  Lucke 
and  Frommann,  as  well  as  De  Wette,  greatly  incline  to 
the  view  that  John  has  mingled  his  own  subjectivity 
with  the  discourses  of  Christ,  which  he  professes  to  re- 
late.   That  the  evangelist  does  not  transfer  his  own 
subjective  views  to  Christ  appears  from  the  fact  that 
while  he  speaks  of  Christ  a*  the  Logos,  he  never  rep- 
resents Christ  as  applying  this  term  to  himself.  We 
may  also  refer  to  those  passage*  in  which,  after  quot- 
ing obscure  sayings  of  the  Redeemer  or  remarkable  oc- 
currences, lie  either  adds  an  explanation  or  openly  eon- 
fosses  his  ignorance  of  their  meaning  at  the  time  (ii, 
19-22 ;  vi,  70 ;  vii,  37-89 ;  xi,  11 ;  xii,  16,  82 ;  xiii,  27; 
xx,  9). 

The  susceptible  disposition  of  John  himself,  and  the 
intimate  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Christ,  make  the 
supposition  reasonable  that  be  drank  so  deeply  into 
the  spirit  of  his  master,  and  retained  so  vivid  a  recol- 
lection of  his  very  words,  as  to  reproduce  them  with 
accuracy.  Instead  of  transferring  his  own  thoughts 
and  expressions  to  Christ,  John  received  and  repro- 
duced those  of  Christ  himself.  In  this  way  the  simi- 
larity between  John's  language  and  that  of  Christ  is 
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accounted  for.  It  is  acknowledged,  even  by  Straus* 
and  De  Wette,  that  the  moat  characteristic  expressions 
in  John  were  really  ueed  by  Christ  himself.  When 
it  ia  objected  that  John  could  not  retain  in  remem- 
brance, or  hand  down  with  accuracy,  such  long  dis- 
courses of  Christ  an  he  records  in  his  gospel,  far  too  lit- 
tle regard  is  paid  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  be  expected  especially  in  such  a  case  as  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  Saviour's  promise,  "He  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you"  (John  xiv, 
26). 

See  Bp.  Marsh's  TmnsUUion  ofMichaelis's  Introd.  to 
N.  T.  Hi,  2  (1803)  for  an  account  of  Eichhorn's  ear- 
lier theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie's  Examination  of 
Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis  (1808)  has  suggested  many  of 
the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thirl  wall's  Translation  of 
Schteiermacher  on  St.  ImIx  (1826,  Introduction)  is  an 
account  of  the  whole  question.  Other  principal  works 
are,  an  essay  of  Eichhorn,  in  the  5th  vol.  Allgemeine 
Bibliothek  der  Biblischcn  Literatur  (1794);  the  Essay 
of  Bp.  Marsh,  just  quoted  ;  Eichhorn.  Einleitung  in  das 
N.  T.  (1804);  Grai*,  Neuer  Versuch  die  Enstehnng  der 
drei  ersten  Eeang.  zu  trklaren(\HV2) ;  Bertholdt,  Histor.- 
hritische  Einleitung  in  sdmmtliche  kanon.  und  apok. 
Schriften  des  A.undN.  T.  (1812  1819);  and  tho  work 
of  G  ieseler  quoted  atmve.  See  also  De  Wette,  Ishrbuih, 
•nd  Wcstcott,  Introd. ,  already  quoted ;  also  Weisse, 
JEvangelienfragt  (Lpx.  1856);  Schlichthorst,  Verhaltn. 
d.  synopt.  Ev  tng.  zu  emander  ((Jotting.  1835);  Wilke, 
Der  Urevangelist  (Dresden  and  Leipa.  1838);  Lucke, 
Kommentarub.d.  Et.Joh. ;  Fromiuann,  Der  Johaunische 
f^eArbegrijf ;  Schwarz,  Uutersuchung*n  fiber  d.  sywjd, 
Enmgelien  (Tub.  1844)  ;  Anon.  Die  EvangeUen,  ihr 
deist,  Verfasser  und  Ytrhaltniss  zu  einnnder  (Leipz. 
1845) ;  Kitsch,  in  the  Theol.  Jakrb.  1851 ;  Kostlin, 
Vrsprung  und  Kompo*.  d.  synopt.  EvangeUen  (Stuttg. 
185i>) ;  Smith  (of  Jordanhill),  Origin  and  Connection  of 
the  tiotpeis  (Edinb.  1853).  For  the  mythical  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  gwpels,  as  developed  by  Strauss  and 
s  Rationalism,  and  the  art.  Jesus.  For  di- 
.  on  the  Gospels,  ace  Habmonies  ok  the  Gos- 
pel;*. 

IV.  Commentaries,  expressly  on  the  whole  of  the 
four  go*pels  alone,  have  been  numerous  ;  the  most  im- 
portant are  here  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed : 
Theophilus,  Comment ariorwn fragmenUi  (in  Grabe,  Spi- 
ciletpttm,  ii,  223  sq.);  Athanaaius,  Qwrttkmcs  (in  0pp. 
[Spur.},  ii,  263  sq.);  Jerome,  Expositio  (in  Opp.  [Sup- 
p<*. )  xi,  733  sq.);  Augustine.  Qiurstionum  lib.  it  (in 
tipp.  iv,  311  sq.) ;  Juvencus,  Carmina  (in  Bibl.  Pair. 
Gallandii  iv);  Scdulius,  Expositione*  [on  Matt.,  Mark, 
■nd  Luke]  (in  Maii  Script.  Ytt.  ix,  15U  sq.);  Arnobi- 
un,  Annotattuncula  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  viii);  Theo- 
phylsct,  Commentarius  (in  Opp.  i);  Ansclm,  Expfana- 
tiimet  (in  ftpp.  ed.  Picard);  Rupert,  In  Evnng.  lib.  i  (in 
()pp.  i»  434  sq.);  Euthymius,  CommenUirint  (Gr.  and 
Lot.,  Lips.  175)J,  8  vols,  in  4.  8vo);  Ai|uinos,  in  Aurea 
Catemn  (Paris,  1637,  fob;  also  in  Opp.  iv,  5;  in  Bibl. 
Patr.  Gall,  xiv,  297,  et  al. ;  Catena  from  the  Fathers, 
by  Pusey,  etc.,  Otxf.  1841-5,  4  vols,  in  8,  8vo) ;  Gorra- 
nu».  Cowmenf/inYi  (Colon.  1472, 1537,  Hag.  1502,  Antw. 
1G17,  Lugd.  1693,  fol.)  ;  Zuin^K  Adnotutiones  [ed.  Leo 
Juda]  (in  Opp.  iv);  Faber,  Commentarii  (Meld.  1522, 
Basil.  1523,  Col.  1541,  fob);  Bucer,  Enarratione*  (Ar- 
gent. 1527,  1528,  2  vols.  8vo;  Basil.  1537,  (ieneva. 
1553,  fol.)  ;  Arboreos,  Commentarius  (Paris,  1529, 1551, 
fol.)  ;  Cajetan,  Commentarii  (Venice,  1530,  Paris,  1532, 
1536,  1540,  1543,  fol. ;  ib.  1542,  Lugd.  1558,  1574,  8vo) ; 
Sarcer,  JScholui  (on  the  gospels  successively,  Frcft.  and 
Basel,  1538-50,4  vols.  8vo);  Broeckweg,  Enarratione* 
(Far.  1543,  8vo  ;  Ven.  1648,  4to);  Herborn,  Enarraiio- 
nes  (Colon.  1546,  4to);  Brunsfeld,  Adnotatumes  [in- 
cluding Acts]  (Argent.  1553,  fol.);  Delreio,  C'>mm> n- 
tarii  (14  i*pab  1554,  fol.) ;  Lossii  Adnotitione*  (Fruncft. 
1559,  2  vols,  fob);  Bollinger,  Commentariu*  (on  suc- 
,  gospels;  together, Tigiirini,  1561, fob);  Aretius, 


(\>mmentarii  (Lausanne,  1578,  2  vols.  8vo ;  also  in  his 
Comment,  on  the  N.  T.) ;  Rande,  Erklarung  (Krancfort, 
1597,  fob);  Biniet,  Commtntaria  (Paris,  1581);  Sa, 
Scholia  [compiled]  (Antwerp,  1591,  Lugd.  1602,  Colon. 
1612,  4to);  Bulliond,  extracts  of  old  and  new  com- 
ments (in  French,  Lyons,  1596, 1628,  4to);  *Maldona- 
tus  [Rom.  Catholic],  Commentoriii4(Mussipont.  1696. 2 
vols.  fol. ;  and  often  biter  in  various  forms;  his  own 
last.  ed.  Lugd.  1615,  fob;  lately,  Mogunt.  1841  -66,  5 
I  vol*,  fol.) ;  Gualtha,  llomilitr  [including  Arts]  (Tigur. 
;  1601,  fol.)  ;  Lucas,  Commentarius  (Antw.  1606,  2  vol«. 
|  fob,  with  a  supplement  in  two  vols.  fol.  on  id.,  1G12  16 ; 
■  complete,  lb.  1712,  5  vols,  in  2,  fol.)  ;  Scultctus,  Exer- 
\  citationes (Amst.  1624,  Ito ;  also  in  the  Critici Sacri,  vi) ; 
i  Hereus,  Scholia  [founded  on  Aquinas]  (Antw.  1625, 
12mo) ;  Coutzen,  Conmentaria  (Colon,  et  Mog.  1626,  2 
vol*,  fob);  Munster  and  others,  Annotationes  (in  the 
Critici  Sacri.  vi) ;  Masius,  Nota  (ib.  vi) ;  Jansen,  Cvin- 
mentarus  (1631) ;  Crell,  Exphcatio  (in  Opp.  Hi,  1  sq.) ; 
Ebert,  Tetratticha  Hebrtea  (in  Cgolini,  xxxi,  117  sq.)  ; 
De  Ranee,  Reflexions  (Paris,  165'9,  4  vols.  12mo) ;  Dc 
Dieu,  A  nimadver stones  (L.  B.  1(133,  4to);  Spaiiheim, 
Dubia  Evangelica  [polemical]  (Geneva,  1634-9,  and 
later,  3  vols.  4to);  Bounet's  Commentary  (in  French, 
Par.  1634, 4to);  Panonus,  Commentarius  (Naples,  1636, 
fol.) ;  De  Sylveria,  Cmnmentarii  (in  6  successive  vols., 
some  of  them  often,  chiefly  at  Lyons,  1642-75);  Trapp, 
Commentary  [including  Act*]  (London,  1647, 4to;  1748, 
1868. 8vo) ;  Wnlasus,  Commentarius  [from  Bera  and  oth- 
ers] (L.  B.  16*i3. 4to) ;  Boy*.  Collatio  [chiefly  in  favor  of 
the  Vulgate]  (Lond.  1655,  8vo);  Ferrerus^  Commenta- 
rius (Lugd.  16V1,  fob);  Wolr.ogen,  Commentarius  (in 
Opp.  [Amst.  1668,  fob]  p.  1-1038);  Sandys,  Interpre- 
tationes  (Amst.  1669,  8vo);  Lightfoot,  Horee  Ilrbraicm 
[valuable  for  Talmudical  comparisons  [  (ed.  Carptov, 
Lips.  1675,  4to);  Keuchen,  Adnotata  [intludinir  Aet>] 
t  (Amst.  1689,  and  later,  4to);  *Alex.  Natalis  [Roman 
Cath.]  Exjto$ilu>  [chiefly  extracted]  (Paris.  17«i3,  fob); 
!  *Dorsche,  Commtntarius  (Hamb.  1706,  4to);  L'lric,  Bi- 
belitbung  [completed  by  Wirz]  (Tigur.  1713-39,  4  vols. 
8vo);  S.Clarke,  Paraphrase  (first  in  parts,  Lond.  1721- 
2,  and  later,  2  vols.  8vo;  also  in  H'onl*,  iii ;  tronsl.  in 
Germ,  by  Wihnsen,  Berl.  1763,  3  vols.  4to);  Hagiophi- 
lus,  Obtervationes  [incomplete]  ((Jardcleg.  1741,  4to); 
Hoecber,  Anahcta  (ed.  Wolfii,  Altcnb.  1766,  4to);  Ly- 
nar,  Erklar.  (Hall.  1775,  8vo);  Bp.  Pearce,  Commenta- 
ry [including  Acts]  (London,  1777,  2  vols.  4to);  Thale- 
I  mann.  IVrnb  [including  Acts]  (Berlin,  1781, 8vo),  Bp. 
Mann,  Notes  [including  Acts]  (2d  ed.  London,  1788, 
12mo);  Campbell,  Notes  (Aberdeen,  1789,  2  vols.  8vo; 
8d  ed.  ib.  1814, 4  vols.  8vo;  Andover,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Quesnel,  Comment  (Bath,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo;  Ix>ndon, 
1830,  3  vol*.  12mo) ;  Bo^suet,  Reflexions  (in  Oiuvres, 
xiv,  117  sq.);  Erskine,  Songs  (in  W  orks,  x.  627  sq.); 
Schuli,  A nmerk. (Halle.  1714. 4to);  Elsley,  Annotations 
[including  Acts]  (Lond.  1799, 1821, 1827,3  vols. ;  1841, 
2  vols. ;  1844,1  vol.8vo);  Bramcld,  .Votes  (Und.  J803, 
8vo);  *Kuincil,  Commentarius  [including  Acts]  (Lips. 
1807  12,  and  since,  4  vols.  *vo;  London,  1835,  3  vols. 
8vo);  Jones.  Illustrations  (Und.  1808, 8vo) ;  Stabbaf  k, 
Annotations  [including  Acts]  (Falmouth,  18u9,  2  vols. 
8vo);  St.  (iilly,  06*err«/«0>,*(Lond.  181H,  8vo);  Kifte- 
macher,  Erklarung  (Mitnrt.  1M8  20,  4  vols.  8vo);  Mol- 
I  ler,  Anrichten  (Got ha,  1819,  8vo);  *Fritzsche,  Commtn- 
|  tarii  [Matt.,  Murk,  and  Luke]  (Lips.  1x25-80,  2  vol*. 
I  8vo);  Sumner,  Exposition  (Lond.  1832,  8vo);  Barnes, 
I  Votes  (New  York.  1832.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  »Wat*on, 
I  Exposition  [Matthew  and  Mark]  (Undon.  1833,  8vn; 

New  York,  1841);  Page,  XiHts  (London,  1834, 12mo); 
1  Glockler.  Erklarung  [Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke]  (Frank, 
fort,  1834,  8vo);  Made.  Remarks  (Und.  1836, 12mo); 
Lingard,  Note*  (Undon,  1836.  8vo);  Adam,  Exposi- 
tion (ed.  Westol.v,  London,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Rip. 
lev,  Notes  (IbisU.n,  1837-8,  2  vols.  *vo);  R"le.  Ntts 
I  (Gibraltar,  1841,  4to) ;  Ungking,  Note*  (N.  Y.  1841-4, 
4  vols.  lGmo);  Kenney,  Cmnmen/ary  [including  epis- 
!  ties]  (Lond.l8i2,  2  vols*.  12mo);  Pau'lus,  Exeg.  I/andblc 
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[first  9  gospels]  (Heidelb.  1842,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Banm-  | 
garten-Crusins,  Commentar  [Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke]  j 
(Leipzig,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Livermore,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1844,  8vo;  Boston,  1850,  12mo);  Paige,  Nottt 
(Boston,  1844-5,  2  vols.  12mo);  Mackenzie,  Comment- 
nry  [including  Acts]  (London,  1847,  8vo);  *Ewald, 
ErHdrung  (first  8  gospels,  Gottingen,  1850,  8  vols. 
8vo :  John,  ih.  1861-2,  2  vol*.  8vo) ;  Brown,  Discourse* 
of  Christ  (Edinburgh,  1850,  3  vols.  8vo;  New  York, 
1864.  2  vols.  8vo) ;  also  Commentary  (ib.  1854-5, 4  vols, 
in  7,  8vo) ;  Girdlestone,  lectures  (new  ed.  Lond.  1853, 

1  vols.  8vo) ;  *Stier,  Reden  Jesu  [on  Christ's  words 
r.nly]  (Barmen,  1853-5, 7  vols.  8vo ;  tr.  Edinb.  1855  sq., 
8  vols.  8vo ;  N.  Y.  1864-8,  2  vols,  in  8, 8vo) ;  Stebblng. 
Helps  (Lond.  1855, 8vo) ;  'Norton,  A'otes  (Boston,  185% 

2  vols.  8vo);  Lyttleton,  Sotfs  [including  Acts]  (Lond. 
1856,  8vo);  Ryle,  Erpns.  Thoughts  (London  and  N.  Y. 
1856  66.  6  vols.  8vo);  Hall,  Sain  (N.  Y.  1857,  2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Owen,  Safes  (N.  York,  1857-60, 3  vols.  12m o) ; 
Whedon,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1860-6,  vols,  i,  ii,  12mo) ; 
*Bleek,  Erkldrvng  [first  3  gosp.]  <  Lpz.  1801  2,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Jacobus,  Sates  (N.  York,  1848-56;  Edinb.  1863, 
8  vols.  8vo) ;  Burger,  ErUdrung  [Matthew,  Mark,  and  j 
Luke]  (NQrdlingcn,  1865,  8vo);  Burgon,  Commentary  | 
(new  ed.  London,  1865,  5  vols.  12mo) ;  Bisping,  Extg. 
Jtandb.  (Munster,  1865,  8vo);  Warren,  Sola  (Boston, 
1867,  vol.  i,  12rao).    See  New  Tk.it  am  ext. 

GOSPELS,  SPURIOUS  (PsKtrnKPiORAPHAL). 
The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  having  been  finally  settled  before  the  close  of 
the  4th  century,  the  rejected  writings  which  bore  the 
names  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  soon  sank  into 
oblivion,  and  few,  if  any,  have  descended  to  our  times 
in  their  original  shape.  From  the  decree  of  Gelasius 
and  a  few  other  sources  we  have  the  names  and  a  few 
detached  notices  of  a  good  many  of  these  productions. 

I.  Of  those  still  txtantxhn  following  claim  special  no- 
tice : 

1.  Thk  History  op  Joseph  tiik  Carpenter, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  East  in  an  Arabic 
translation,  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  in  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century  by  Isidore  de  I  so- 
lan is  in  his  Sttmma  de  donis  Uti.  Josephi.  He  observes 
that  the  "  Catholics  of  the  East"  commemorate  St. 
Joseph  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  read  the  legend  of 
the  saint,  omitting  certain  parts  which  are  not  ap- 
proved in  the  Woman  Church.  This  work  was  first 
published  by  Wallin,  at  I<eipsic,  in  1722.  from  an  Ara- 
bic MS.  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  Bibliofhsane  du  Roi. 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  divided 
by  Wallin  into  chapters  and  verses.  It  is  also  found 
in  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Memphic.  It  js  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Copts.  The  former  part,  to  chap,  ix, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  an  ancient  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy.  The  Latin  was  republished  by  Fabri- 
cius. 

Tiik  Gospel  op  the  Infarct  was  first  published 
by  Henry  Sike,  at  Utrecht,  in  1697,  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  Sike's  Latin  version  was  republished  by  Fabri- 
cius,  who  divided  it  into  chapters.  The  Arabic  was 
divided  into  corresponding  chapters  by  Thilo  in  1832. 

There  are  several  MSS.  of  this  gospel  extant,  the 
oldest  of  which  known  is  that  in  the  Medicean  Libra- 
ry, written  in  1299.  The  narratives  which  it  contains 
were  current  in  the  2d  century,  and  the  account  con- 
tained in  this  gospel  respecting  Christ's  learning  the 
alphabet  is  mentioned  by  Irenseus  {Adv.  Uteres,  i,  20) 
as  a  fabrication  of  the  Marcosians.  The  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy  is  found  in  the  catalogue  of  Gelasius,  and  it  is 
especially  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  mo«t 
probably  this  gospel  which  was  known  to  Mohammed, 
who  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  and  who  has  inserted  some  of  its 
narrations  in  the  Koran.  The  Srpher  Toldnth  Jesn,  a 
well-known  publication  of  the  Jews,  contains  similar 
fables  with  those  in  this  gospel  (Wagenseil's  Sota). 
This  gospel  was^reccived  as  genuine  by  many  of  the 


Eastern  Christians,  especially  the  Nestorians  and  Mo- 
nophysites.  It  was  found  to  have  been  universally 
read  by  the  Syrians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Travancore, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  in  1599, 
by  archbishop  Menezes,  who  describes  it  as  "  the  book 
called  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  already  condemned  by 
the  ancients  for  its  many  blasphemous  heresies  and 
fabulous  histories."  Wherever  the  name  Jesus  occurs 
in  this  gospel  he  is  universally  entitled  el-Rob,  while 
Christ  is  called  el-Sheik.  This  was  a  distinction  in- 
troduced by  the  Nestorians.  The  blessed  Virgin  is 
also  entitled  the  Lady  Mary.  The  Persians  and  Copts 
also  received  this  gospel  (De  la  Brosse's  Lexie.  Pen. 
s.  v.  Tinctoria  Ars).  The  original  language  w."s  prob- 
ably Syriac.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  or  of  Thomas. 

2.  The  Gospel  op  Thomas  the  Israelite  (Gr.)t 
a  work  which  has  flowed  from  the  same  source  with 
the  former,  was  first  published  by  Cotclerius  (Sotes  om 
th*  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles,  1.  vi,  c.  xvii,  torn,  i,  p. 
348),  from  an  imperfect  MS.  of  the  1 5th  century,  it 
was  republished  and  divided  into  chapters  by  Fabri- 
cius.  The  most  perfect  edition  was  that  of  Mingarrlli, 
in  the  Sttnca  Raccolta  d'Opusndi  scientific*  e  flosofies 
(Venet.  1764).  from  a  Bologna  MS.  of  the  15th  century. 
Mingarelli  (who  believed  it  to  have  lieen  a  forgery  of 
the  Manichces)  accompanied  his  text  with  i 
translation.  Thilo  has  given  a  complete  edition  : 
a  collation  of  Mingarelli's  work  with  two  MSS.  pre- 
served at  Bonn  and  Dresden.  This  gospel  relates  the 
fable  of  Christ's  learning  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  which 
it  agrees  with  the  account  in  Irencus.  In  other  Gos- 
pels of  the  Infancy  (as  in  that  published  by  Sike)  he 
is  represented  as  learning  the  Hebrew  letters.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  this  is  the  same  work  which 
is  called  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  by  Origen,  Ambrose, 
Uede,  and  others.  This  gospel  probably  had  its  origin 
among  the  Gnostics,  and  found  its  way  from  them, 
through  the  Manichecs,  into  the  Church  ;  but,  having 
been  more  generally  received  among  the  heretics,  it 
was  seldom  copied  by  the  monks,  which  accounts  for 
the  paucity  of  MSS.  Nicephorus  saj's  that  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  contained  13<iO  ari\ot.  This  pseodepi- 
graphal  work  is  protiahly  the  foundation  of  all  the  his- 
tories of  Christ's  infancy,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  recast  and  Interpolated. 

8.  The  Pkotevaxoelios  op  James  has  descended 
to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  was  first  published  by 
Bibliander  at  Basel  in  1552,  in  a  Latin  version  by  Wil- 
liam Postell,  who  asserted  that  it  was  publicly  read  in 
the  Greek  churches,  and  maintained  that  it  was  a  gen- 
uine work  of  the  apostle  James,  and  intended  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  These  com- 
mendations provoked  the  wrath  of  the  learned  Henry 
Stephens,  who  insinuated  that  it  was  fabricated  bv  Pos- 
tal himself,  whom  he  calls  "a  detestable  monster" 
(Introduction  au  Traiti  de  la  Conformiti  des  MerveiUes 
Ancienne*  arec  les  Modemes,  1566).  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  (hihodoxographa  of  J.  Herold  (Basel,  1555),  and 
again  in  the  Orthadoxographn,  vol.  i  (1569),  of  Jacob 
Gryna?us,  who  entertained  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
it.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  proved  that,  not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  of  Postell's  high  preten- 
sions in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  this  gospel,  Ste- 
phens's accusations  against  him  were  all  ill  founded. 
There  had,  even  at  the  time  when  Stephens  wrote,  been 
already  a  Greek  translation  published  by  Neander,  of 
which  Stephens  was  not  aware ;  it  appeared  among  the 
Apocrypha  annexed  by  Onorin  to  his  edition  of  Lu- 
ther's Catechism  (Basel,  1564).  It  was  republished 
by  Fabriciu*  (who  divided  it  into  chapters),  and  sub- 
sequently by  Birch,  Thilo,  and  Tischendorf.  Thilo 
collated  for  his  edition  six  Paris  MSS.,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  of  the  10th  century.  From  the  circumstance 
of  these  MSS.  containing  a  Greek  calendar  or  martyr*, 
ology,  and  from  other  internal  evidences,  there  scenu 
little  doubt  that  this  gospel  was  formerly  read  in  the 
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Greek  Church  (Montfuucon,  Palaogr.  Grtrc.  p.  804). 
There  arc  also  extant  versions  of  the  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy in  the  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  the  East- 
era  churches,  among  which  they  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  high  degree  of  authority. 

Although  this  work  is  styled  by  Postell  the  Prote- 
tant/tlium,  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  title,  nor 
for  the  fact  of  its  being  ascribed  to  James  the  apostle. 
It  only  appears  that  the  author's  name  is  James.  The 
narrations  of  this  gospel  were  known  to  Tertulltan 
(Advert,  tinost.  c.  viii),  Origen  (Ctn.  in  Mitt/,  p.  '223), 
Gregory  Xyssen  (Orat.  tn  diem  Aat.  Christ. :  Opp.  ui, 
846).  Epiphanius  (llier.  79,  §  5),  the  author  of  the  In, 
prrfect  Work  on  Matt.,  Chrysostom  {Opp.  ri,  24),  and 
many  others  among  the  ancients.  (See  Suckow,  De 
ary.  tt  in>t.  Prottv.  Jacob*,  Bresl.  1830.) 

•4.  The  (ipsi-KL  ok  the  Nativity  of  Mart  (Lat- 
in). Although  the  latins  never  evinced  the  same 
degree  of  credulity  which  was  shown  by  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals  in  regard  to  these  fabulous  productions, 
and  although  they  were  generally  rejected  by  the  fa- 
thers, they  were  again  revived  about  the  6th  century. 
Notwithstanding  their  contemptuous  rejection  by  Au- 
gustine and  Jerome,  and  their  condemnation  by  popes 
Innocent  and  Gelasius,  they  still  found  readers  in 
abundance.  Gelasius  expressly  condemns  the  book 
concerning  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Midwife. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Man-,  which  most 
probably,  in  its  present  form,  dates  its  origin  from  the 
tith  century,  has  even  lieen  recommended  by  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  St.  Jerome.  There  is  a  letter  ex- 
tant, said  to  l>e  written  by  the  bishops  Chromatins  and 
Heliodorus  to  Jerome,  requesting  him  to  translate  nut 
of  Hebrew  into  Ijitin  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Mary, 
and  of  the  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Christ,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  fabulous  and  heretical  accounts  of  the  same 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  books.  To  this  Jerome 
accedes,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  book  was  not,  as  they  supposed,  the  evan- 
gelist Matthew,  but  Seleucus  the  Manichoe.  Jerome 
observes  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  account*,  of 
which  he  furnishes  a  translation  from  the  original  lie- 
brew.  These  pretended  letters  of  Jerome  are  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  fabrications;  hut  the 
apocryphal  gospel  itself,  which  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  the  Proterangflion  of  Jam**,  is  still  extant 
in  Jerome's  pretended  I.atiu  version.  This  gospel 
was  republished  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome's  works. 
It  is  from  these  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  that  we  have 
learned  the  names  of  the  parents  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, Joachim  (although  Kcdc  reads  Eli)  and  Anna. 
The  narratives  contained  in  these  gospel*  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Golden  Isgtnd,  a  work  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, which  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  printed.  There  are  extmt 
some  metrical  accounts  of  the  same  in  German,  which 
were  popular  in  the  era  of  romance.  These  legends 
were,  however,  severely  censured  by  some  eminent 
divines  of  the  Latin  Church,  of  whom  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  Alcuin,  in  his  I/omilie*,  in  the  9th,  and 
Fulbvrt  and  Petrus  Damianus  (bishop  of  Ostia)  in  the 
11th  century.  "  Some,"  says  the  latter,  *'  boast  of  be- 
ing wiser  than  they  should  be  when,  with  superfluous 
cariosity,  they  inquire  into  the  names  of  the  parents 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  for  the  evangelist  would  surely 
not  have  failed  to  have  named  them  if  it  were  profita- 
ble to  mankind"  (S'rmon  on  the  Nativity).  Eadmer, 
the  monk,  in  his  book  on  the  ErcrlUnc*  of  the  Virgin. 
writes  in  a  similar  strain  (cap.  ii,  Anselm.  Opp.  p.  436, 
Paris,  1721).  Luther  also  inveighs  against  the  read- 
era  of  these  books  (//onu'f.  ed.  Walch,  torn,  xi ;  and  7a- 
bU-Talk,  ch.  vii,  torn,  xxii,  p.  3%). 

There  were  several  editions  of  Jerome's  pretended 
translation  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of 
them  by  Caxton.  It  is  printed  by  Thilo  from  a  Paris 
MS.  of  the  14th  century,  and  divided  by  him  into 
twenty-four  chapters,  after  a  MS.  of  the  16th  century 


in  the  same  library.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
writer  of  these  gospels  seems  to  l>e  to  assert  the  I>avidi- 
cal  origin  of  the  Virgin,  in  opposition  to  the  Manichees. 

Mr.  Jones  conceives  that  the  first  author  of  these  an- 
cient legends  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century,  but  that  tbey  were  added  to  and  inter- 
polated by  Seleucus  at  the  end  of  the  third,  who  be- 
came their  reputed  author ;  and  that  still  further  ad- 
ditions were  made  by  the  Nestorians,  or  some  late 
Christians  in  India.  I^ardner  (Credibility,  vol.  viii)  so 
far  differs  from  Mr.  Jones  as  to  believe  the  author  not 
to  have  been  a  Jew.  That  these  legendary  account* 
have  not  altogether  lost  their  authority  a  pilars  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Josejih,  in  the  Catholic  Magazine  for  De- 
cember, 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  was  received 
by  many  of  the  ancient  heretics,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Gelasius.  The  Gnos- 
tics and  Manichees  endeavored  to  found  on  it*  authori- 
ty some  of  their  peculiar  opinions  (such  as  that  Christ 
was  not  the  Son  of  God  before  his  baptism,  and  that  he 
was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  of  that  of  Levi) ;  as 
did  also  the  Collyridiaus,  who  maintained  that  too  much 
honor  could  not  be  paid  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  that 
she  was  herself  born  of  a  virgin,  and  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  sacrifices. 

5.  Although  the  Gospel  or  Marcios,  or  rather 
that  of  Luke,  as  corrupted  by  that  heretic  in  the  second 
century,  is  no  longer  extant,  professor  Hahn  has  en- 
deavored to  restore  it  from  the  extracts  found  in  an- 
cient writers,  especially  Tcrtullian  and  Epiphanius. 
See  Makcion.  This  work  has  been  published  by 
Thilo. 

G.  Thilo  has  also  published  a  collation  of  a  corrupted 
Greek  Gospel  of  St.  John,  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Knights  Templars  in  Paris.  This  work  was  first 
noticed  (in  1828)  by  the  Danuh  bishop  Muenter,  as 
well  as  by  abbe  Gregoire,  ex-bishop  of  Ulois.  It  is  a 
vellum  manuscript  in  large  4to,  said  by  persons  skilled 
in  paleography  to  have  been  executed  in  the  13th  or 
14th  century,  and  to  have  l>een  copied  from  a  Mount 
Athos  MS.  of  the  12th.  Tbo  writing  is  in  gold  letters. 
It  is  divided  into  nineteen  sections,  which  are  called 
goiptlt,  and  is  on  this  account  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  for  liturgical  use.  These  sections,  correspond- 
ing in  most  instances  with  our  chapters  (of  which,  how- 
ever, the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  are  omitted),  are 
subdivided  into  verses,  the  same  as  those  now  in  use, 
and  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens. See  Verses.  The  omissions  and  interpola- 
tions (which  latter  are  in  barbarous  Greek)  represent 
the  heresies  and  mysteries  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Thilo  considers  it  to  be  mod- 
ern, and  fabricated  since  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century. 

7.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  apocryphal  gospels 
is  the  Gospel  of  Nicooemi's,  or  A<ts  of  Pilate. 
1 1  is  a  kind  of  theological  romance,  partly  founded  on 
the  canonical  gospels.  The  first  part,  to  the  end  of 
ch.  xv,  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrastic,  account  of  the 
trial  and  death  of  Christ,  embellished  with  fabulous 
additions.  From  that  to  the  end  (ch.  xxviii)  is  a  do- 
tailed  account  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  to  1  literate 
the  spirits  in  prison,  the  history  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  Lenthius  and  Charinus.  sons 
of  Simeon,  who  were  two  of  those  "  saints  who  slept," 
but  were  raised  from  the  dead,  and  came  into  the  holy 
city  after  the  resurrection.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
so  far  valuable,  that  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  an- 
cient ideas  current  among  Christians  on  this  subject. 
It  is  therefore  considered  by  Birch  (Auetarium.  Pndcg. 
p.  vi)  to  be  as  valuable  in  this  respect  as  the  writings 
of  the  fathers. 

The  subscription  to  this  book  states  that  it  was  fonnd 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius  among  the  public  records 
in  Jerusalem,  in  the  hall  of  Pontius  Pilate  (A. P.  380). 
We  read  in  ch.  xxvii  that  Pilate  himself  wrote  all  the 
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tntn?.ictiona  from  the  relation  of  Nicodetnus,  who  had 
taken  them  down  in  Hebrew ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Epiphanius  that  the  Quartodecimuns  appealed  to  the 
Act 4  ojlHLitt  in  favor  of  their  opinion:)  ax  to  the  proper 
time  of  keeping  Easter.  It  wu  written  in  these  Acts 
that  our  Saviour  goffered  on  the  eighth  Kal.  of  April, 
a  circumstance  which  is  stated  in  the  subscription  to 
the  present  AcU.  It  U  uncertain,  however,  when  this 
work  was  first  culled  l>y  the  name  of  Nicodemus. 

The  two  ancient  apologists,  Justin  Martyr  andTer- 
tullian,  both  appeal  in  continuation  of  our  Saviour's 
miracle*  and  crucilixion  to  the  AcU  of  I'ilate  (Justin 
Martyr,  Apoi.  p.  70,  M ;  Tertulliuo,  Apot.  c.  21,  or  Eng- 
lish traiit>l.  by  Chevallier,  lri.*tt).  From  this  circum- 
stance it  has  generally  been  held  that  Mich  documents 
must  have  existed,  although  this  fact  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Tunaquil  Falter  and  Le  Clerc  (Jones,  On 
the  Canoti,  vol.  ii,  p.  2H2,  pt.  iii,  ch.  29).  These  appeals, 
however,  in  all  probability  first  furnished  the  idea  of 
the  present  pious  fraud.  Mr.  Jones  supjiosea  that  this 
may  have  been  done  in  order  to  silence  those  pagans 
who  denied  the  existence  of  such  Acts.  The  citations 
of  those  fathers  are  nil  found  in  the  present  work.  (See 
Henke,  De  Pontii  P.laii  actU  in  catua  J.  C.  ad  Tiber, 
ntutis.  17#4.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  book  entitled  the  AcU 
of  PiUtte  existed  among  the  Quartodccimans,  a  sect 
which  originated  at  the  close  of  the  third  century.  We 
are  informed  by  Kusebius  that  the  heathens  forged  cer- 
tain Acts  of  I'ilatc,  full  of  all  sorts  of  blasphemy  against 
Christ,  which  they  procured  (A.D.  303)  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  empire;  and  that  it  was  enjoined  on  school- 
masters to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  children,  who 
were  to  learn  tlicm  by  heart  instead  of  their  lessons. 
But  the  character  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which 
contains  no  blasphemy  of  the  kind,  forbids  us  to  iden- 
tify it  with  those  AcU.  This  gospel  probably  had  its 
origin  in  a  later  age.  From  the  circumstance  of  its 
containing  the  names  of  Lenthius  and  Charinus,  Mr. 
Jones  conceives  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  celebra- 
ted fabricator  of  gospels,  Lucius  Churinus.  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  It  is  certainly 
not  later  thun  the  5th  or  6th.  "  During  the  persecu- 
tion under  Maximin,"  says  Gieseler  (Kccle*.  J  list.  vol. 
i,  §  24,  note),  "the  heathens  first  brought  forward  cer- 
tain calumnious  AcU  of  IHJate  (Euseb.  ix.  5).  to  which 
the  Christians  opposed  others  (Epiphan.  Hirr.  79.  tj  1\ 
which  were  afterwards  in  various  ways  amended.  One 
of  these  improved  versions  was  afterwards  called  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus."    See  Acts  of  Pilatf.. 

Beausobre  suspected  that  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
(the  descent  into  hell)  was  taken  from  the  Uotjttl  of 
Peter,  a  work  of  Lucius  Charinus  now  lost.  Thilo 
{Codex  Apocryphm)  thinks  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Jew- 
ish Christian,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin.  The  only 
Greek  writer  who  cites  it  is  the  author  of  the  Si/nam- 
rion,  and  the  first  of  the  latins  who  uses  it  is  the  cele- 
brated Gregory  of  Tours  (Hid.  Franc,  i,  2»>,  2.H). 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (  in  l-atin)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  looks  printed,  and  there  are  subsequent  edi- 
tions in  149",  1516,  la 22,  and  1538,  and  in  1569  in  the 
Orihodaxoffnijiha  of  Grvnwus.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Fabricius  (Cod.  Apoc.),  who  divided  it  into 
chopters.  Fabricius  gives  us  no  information  respect- 
ing the  age  ot  character  of  bis  MS.,  which  is  extreme- 
ly defective  and  inaccurate.  Mr.  Jones  republished 
this,  with  an  English  version. 

The  Greek  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  first  published 
from  an  incorrect  Paris  MS.  by  Birch  (.4  uctaritim),  and 
subsequently  from  a  collation  of  several  valuable  man- 
uscripts, the  most  ancient  of  which  art*  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, by  Thilo,  with  the  Latin  text  of  the  very  ancient 
MS.  at  Einsiedcl,  described  by  Gerbert  in  his  Ittr  Ate- 
tminnicum.  It  has  l>een  shown  by  Smidt  (BM.ftir 
Critik  und  Exege*)  that  the  p[esent  MSS.  exhibit  in 
their  citations  from  the  canonical  books  a  text  of  the 


6th  century,  and  consequently  that  this  gospel  it  ex. 
tremely  useful  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  work  was  held  in  the  Mid. 
die  Ages  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  early  ver- 
sions which  were  in  popular  use,  of  which  innumerable 
MSS.  have  descended  to  our  times.  The  earliest  of 
these  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation,  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1698,  from  a  Cambridge  MS.  (1  hwaites's  Hrp. 
UiUuchut).  This  is  a  translation  from  the  I.atin,  as 
none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  contain  Pilate's  letter  to  Clau- 
dius. There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  same  in  the  Bodleian 
und  Canterbury  libraries.  That  in  the  Bodleian  is  di- 
vided into  thirty -four  chapters.  There  are  several 
MSS.  of  the  English  version  in  the  Bodleian,  one  ia 
Sion  College,  and  one  in  English  verse  in  Pepys's  col- 
lection. It  was  also  translated  by  WicklirTc;  and  there 
were  versions  printed  in  London,  in  1507  and  1509.  by 
Julian  Notary  and  Wynkyn  de  Wo:de,  whkh  ran 
through  several  editions  (Panzi's  AnnaU).  1  he  latest 
published  !>efore  Mr.  Jones's  work  was  by  Joseph  Wil- 
son in  1767.  He  says  nothing  of  the  age  of  his  MS., 
but  the  following  specimen  from  the  prologue  may  w< 
prove  uninteresting :  "  It  befel  in  the  l*th  year  of  the 
seigniory  of  Tiberius  C**ar,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  in 
the  seigniory  of  Herod,  who  was  king  of  Galilee,  the 
8th  kalcnd  of  April,  which  is  the  25th  day  of  March, 
the  fourth  year  of  the  son  of  Vellum,  who  was  coun- 
selor of  Home,  and  Olympia*  had  hen*  afort  two  huxdnd 
yrart  and  tuo;  at  this  time  Joseph  and  Annas  were 
lords  al>ove  all  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  and  Jews 
Nicodemus,  who  was  a  worthy  prince,  did  write  this 
blessed  history  in  Hebrew,  and  Theodosius  the  em- 
peror did  translate  it  out  of  Hebrew  into  Lain,  and 
bishop  Turpin  did  translate  it  out  of  latin  into  French, 
and  hereafter  did  ensue  the  blessed  history  called  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus."  The  regard,  indeed,  in  which 
this  liook  was  held  in  England  will  Iks  understood  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1524,  Erusmus  acquaints  us  that  be 
saw  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  Affixed  to  one  of  the  col- 
umns of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

Translstions  were  also  common  in  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  Swedish.  In  the  French  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions it  is  united  with  the  old  romunce  of  PcrcfontL, 
King  of  (treat  I'ritain.  There  w  as  abo  a  Welsh  trans- 
lation (Lhuyd's  Anhtrologia,  p.  256),  and  thi  work  was 
known  to  the  Eastern  Christian!-,  and  has  l-cen  even 
supposed  to  be  cited  in  the  Coptic  liturgy ;  but  thif 
has  been  shown  by  Ludolf  to  I  e  n  mistake,  as  the  les- 
son is  from  the  history  of  Nicod<  mus,  in  John  iii  («ee 
Hrunn,  De  iW«/.  ntaU  et  wu  J'vtmr.  Aio  d.  Brrl.  17J4; 
Teschendorf,  PUati  circa  Chr.judicio  iptid  /»<  £»  afitra- 
tur  w  Act!*  /Sluti,  Lips.  1H55).    See  Nicw>kmv*. 

II.  Of  the  gospels  no  longer  extent,  we  know  little 
more  than  that  they  once  exb  t*d.  We  read  in  I  re  n  a?  us, 
Kpiphnnius,  Origen,  Kusebius,  and  other  errlesiat tical 
writers,  of  the  Gospels  of  Eve  or  of  Perfwtion,  of  Bar- 
nabas (iincient  and  modern),  of  Bartholomew .  of  Basi- 
lides,  of  Hesychius,  of  Judas  lseaiiot,  of  the  Valentini- 
ans,  of  A  polios,  of  Cerinthus.  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  several  others.  Son  e  of  tbefe  were  derived  from 
the  Cnnstic*  and  other  heretics:  others,  as  the  Gospel 
ef  Matthias,  are  supposed  by  Mill,  Grube,  and  most 
learned  men  to  have  been  genuine  go»pels,  now  lost. 
Those  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  details  arc  the  fok 
lowing : 

1.  The  Gospel  of  thf.  Naxarenes.  This  is  most 
probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  w  hich 
was  used  by  the  Ebionites.  It  was  supposed  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  a  genuine  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
who,  he  says,  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
letters.  He  copied  it  himself  from  the  original  in  the 
library  of  Carsarca.  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  has  given  many  extracts  from  it.  Grabe  con- 
ceived this  gospel  to  have  been  composed  by  Jewish 
converts  soon  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  before  the 
composition  of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Ka- 
ron i  us,  Grotius,  father  Simon,  and  Do  Pin  look  upon 
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tt  m  the  Gospel  of  Matthew — Interpolated,  however, 
Ly  the  Nazarenes.  Baronius  and  (imlx-  think  that  it 
ww  cited  by  Ignatius,  or  the  author  of  the  epistles  as- 
cribed to  him.  Others  look  upon  it  as  a  translation 
altered  from  the  Greek  of  Matthew.  Mr.  Jones  thinks 
that  this  gospel  was  referred  to  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  It  is  referred  to  by  Hcgesippus 
(Eusebius,  Ecdes.  Hist,  iv,  22),  Clemens  Alexandrinu* 
(Strom*  ii,  p.  230),  Origcn,  Comm.  on  John ;  Hum.  via 
in  Matthew),  and  Eusebius  {/list.  Eccles.  iii,  25,  27,  39). 
Epiphanius  (/for.  §  29,  30)  informs  us  that  it  was  held 
in  great  repute  by  the  ancient  Judaizing  Christians, 
and  that  it  began  thus :  "  It  came  to  dbbs  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judaea,  that  John  came  baptizing 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan," 
etc.  It  consequently  wanted  the  genealogy  and  tlu> 
first  two  chapters. 

2.  The  Gosi-ki.  op  thr  Eovptianh  is  cited  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  iii,  p.  445,  452,  453, 
465),  Origen  (Horn,  in  L»c.  p.  1),  Ambrose,  Jerome 
(Pnrf.  tit  his  Comm.  on  Matt.),  and  Epiphanius  (Hot. 
Ixii,  §  2).  Grabe,  Mill,  Du  Tin,  and  father  Simon, 
who  thought  highly  of  this  gospel,  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  works  referred  toby  Luke  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  gospel.  Mill  ascribes  its  origin  to  the 
Esaenes,  and  supposes  this  and  the  former  gospel  to 
have  been  comjwsed  in  or  a  little  before  A.I).  58.  It 
is  cited  by  the  Pseudo-Clement  (Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  Chcvallier's  translation,  18%t),  who  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  liavo  written  not  before  the  3d  cen- 
tury. 

III.  Literature.  —  See  Car.  Chr.  Schmidt's  Corpus 
omnium  ret.  Apocr.  extra  Biblia;  Kleuker,  De  A  parr. 
X.  Test.  (Hamburg,  179#) ;  Birch's  A  uctunrium,  fuse.  1 
(Hafn.  1804);  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.;  Oudin,  Script.  Ecci. ; 
Ant.  v.  Dale,  Dt  orig.  idatol.  p.  253  sq. ;  l*ritius,  In- 
Uod.  in  A*.  TfSt.  p.  6,  58;  Moshelm,  IHuttit.  ad  Hut. 
Ecrl.  sped,  i,  217 ;  Nitzsch,  De  apocr.  Erang.  (Yiteb. 
1808) ;  Tischendorf,  D*  Ecr.  apocr.  oriyine  el  usu  (Hag. 
1851) ;  Reus*,  Gesck.  d*r  II.  S.  nrum  Test.  §  25«  sq. ; 
Hofmann,  Das  Ijtben  Jwt  nach  den  Ajmcri/phen  (Lpz. 
1851).  A  list  of  most  of  these  apocryphal  addenda  to 
the  X.  Test,  may  be  seen  in  Toland's  Amyntor  (16!»9): 
and  a  fuller  list  in  Toland's  reply  to  Dr.  Blackballs 
(bishop  of  Exeter)  attack  on  the  Amyntor,  found  in 
Dea  Maizeaux's  edition  of  Toland's  Miscrl!aneous(post- 
humous)  Works  (tandon,  1747,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  850-103. 
Most  of  these  spurious  fragments  were  collected  and 
published  by  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Apocrypha*  Xori 
Tettamenti  (3  vols.  8vo,  Hamb.  1719-13).  This  work, 
with  additions  by  Thilo  and  others,  was  republished 
by  Dr.  Giles  (Ixmdon,  1852).  English  translations  of 
some  of  these  early  forgeries  will  he  found  in  the 
works  of  Jones,  I^ardncr,  Whiston,  Cotton,  and  Lau- 
rence. Hone's  Apocrypkd  X.  T.  (tandon,  1820)  con- 
tains a  translation  of  many  of  them.  Other  collections 
(in  the  original  languages),  more  or  less  complete, 
have  been  made  by  Grabo  (Spicing.  Pal  rum  et  Ileeret. 
sarr.  i-iii,  Oxon.  1698),  Schmld  (Corjms  Aporryph.  extra 
Hiblia,  Had.  1804  \  and  especially  Thilo  (Cod.  Apocr. 
X.  Test.  coU.  et  iUustr.  Lips.  1832,  vol.  i).  Still  later, 
Tischendorf  has  edited  (in  so  mo  cases  for  the  first  time 
published)  the  following  apocryphal  gospels  (Erani/elia 
Apocrypha,  Lip*.  1843,  8vo):  "  i'rotevangel  of  James" 
((Jr.);  "Pseudo-Matthew's  Gospel"  (|jit);  "Gospel 
of  the  Nativity  of  Mary"  (Lat.)  ;  "History  of  Joseph 
the  Carpenter"  (I-atin,  from  the  Arabic);  "(Jospel  of 
Thomas"  (Greek  A  ) ;  "  Gospel  of  Thomas"  (Greek  IS) ; 
"Gos|iel  of  Thomas"  (Lat.);  "Gospel  of  the  Infancy 
of  Christ"  (Lat.  from  the  Arab.);  "  Di  ed-,  of  Pilate" 
(Greek  A) ;  "  Deeds  of  Pilate"  (Gr.  /<) ;  "  Descent  of 
Christ  into  hell"  (Latin  A);  "  First  Epistle  of  Pilate" 
(Lat.) ;  "  Descent  of  Christ  into  hell"  (Lat.  H);  "  Sec- 
ond Epistle  of  Pilate"  (Lat.);  "Anaphora  of  Pilate" 
(Gr.  A);  "Anaphora  of  Pilate"  (Gr.  If);  "  Paradosis 
of  Pilate"  (Gr.);  "  Death  of  Pilate  '  (Lat.)  ;  "Narra- 
tive of  Joseph  of  Arimath«a"  (Gr.^  •  "  Defence  of  the 


Saviour"  (Lat.).  See  also  H.  Cowper,  The  A pocryphal 
Gospels,  etc..  translated,  with  notes,  etc.  (London,  1307, 
Hvo);  A.  Hilgenfeld,  AW.  TtsUim.  extra  canonem,  em- 
bracing the  apocryphal  gospels,  epistles,  etc.,  with 
notes,  etc.  (Lips.  1866  sq.).    See  APOCRYPHA. 

Gdsschel.    See  Gorsciiel. 

Gossip  (from  "God"  and  "*»&,"  a  Saxon  word 
signifying  "  kindred"),  a  name  given  in  England  to 
sponsors  as  bearing  a  spiritual  relationship  to  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  staud.  —  Procter,  On  Common 
Prayer,  p.  361. 

Oossner,  Joha.nxks  Evanoeusta,  a  prominent 
divine  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Getni:tny,  was 
bora  in  1773,  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  at  Hausen, 
near  Augsburg.  He  studied  at  Dillingeu  under  Sailer 
(q.  v.)  and  Zimtiicr,  entered  in  1793  the  College  of  In- 
golstadt,  and,  having  been  ordained  priest,  was  in  1797 
appointed  chaplain.  The  profoundly  evangelical  con- 
victions which  he  had  already  had  for  several  years 
were  strengthened  by  personal  intercourse  and  corre- 
spondence with  Martin  boos  (q.  v.),  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  weakened  by  persecutions  from  ultramon- 
tane zealots.  In  1*04  he  was  appointed  parish  priest 
at  Dirlewang,  which  position  he  resigned  in  lull  in 
order  to  accept  a  small  benefice  at  Munich,  which  al- 
lowed him  greater  liberty  in  his  evangelistic  and  lit- 
erary  labors.  Having  lieen  deposed  in  1H17  on  ac- 
I  count  of  bis  evangelical  views,  he  was  in  1819  appoint- 
'  cd  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Dusscldorf.  From 
1820  to  1824  he  was  pastor  of  a  German  congregation 
in  St.  Petersburg ;  in  1826  he  o|ienly  joined  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  ;  in  1*27  he  became  pastor  of  the  Beth- 
lehem church  at  Berlin.  He  died  March  2<i,  1*5*.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal  to  the  last.  At  seventy  be  learned 
English,  and  translated  some  of  Rylo's  tracts  when  he 
was  upwards  of  eighty.  His  writings,  numbering  (ex- 
clusive of  many  (msthumous  works)  forty-six,  occupy 
the  presses  of  a  separate  book  and  tract  society.  They 
enjoy  unusual  popularity,  some  having  run  through  an- 
nual or  semi-annual  editions  for  many  years.  Among 
the  best  known  of  his  works  arc  the  Schatzkastlrin 
(1824)  and  Goldlomer  (18.V.1).  I'p  to  the  spring  of  1858 
he  corrected  proofs  and  continued  his  eorres|iondenee. 
The  summer  previous  he  was  still  able  to  train  his 
vines.  He  established  a  missionary  society,  which 
during  his  lifetime  sent  out  more  than  140  missiona- 
ries. His  life  was.  like  the  life  of  Abraham,  one  of 
wonderful  faith.  From  humble  little  Hausen  and  the 
unnoticed  straggles  of  a  country  priest,  he  rose  to  be 
the  Father  Gossner  of  a  reverent,  religious  Germany. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  well  told  in  a  little  volume  pul>- 
lished  by  the  Carters,  of  New  York.—  Bethmann-Holl- 
i  weg,  J.  Gostner  (Berlin,  1K5K);  see  also  Pntchnow,  J. 
Gossner,  Hi»graphie  aus  T<tgebuck>rn  «.  Hriefm  (Berl. 
1863  4,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  HeaLEncykl'paJie,  xlx,672. 
(A.  J.S.) 

Gotama,  a  nindoo  philosopher,  the  exact  time  of 
whose  life  is  not  known.  The  Indians  consider  him 
as  the  author  of  the  philosophical  system  which,  under 
the  name  of  Xynyn  (logir),  is  still  in  use  among  them. 
All  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  mythical  tra- 
dition contained  in  tho  Ramaynna  and  the  Pnrana*. 
According  to  this  legend,  Gotama  was  born  in  Mount 
Himalaya,  and  for  a  long  time  lived  as  a  hermit  in 
the  woods ;  ho  then  married  Ahal  va,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Brahma,  but  subsequently  divorced  her  for 
having  be*-n  led  astray  by  Indra.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  prayer  and  ascetic  practices,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  his  disciples  precepts  which  they 
commented  on,  and  which  together  form  the  Xyiya. 
The  work  in  which  his  system  is  expounded  has  been 
published,  for  the  us<*  of  the  Indian  schools,  under  the 
title  Xyaya  sutra  rriUi  (The  logicul  Aphorisms  of  Go- 
tama\  with  a  Commentary  by  Vishvanath  Battacharya, 
I  published  under  tho  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
I  Public  Instruction,  Calcutta,  1828,  8vo.    The  book  is 
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divided  into  five  parts :  the  first  and  most  important 
contains  the  dogmatic  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Syay.i.  The  author  proceeds  by  axioms,  of  which 
there  arc  sixty  in  his  first  part,  lie  distinguishes  six- 
teen points  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  the  first  nine  teach- 
ing to  demonstrate  truth,  and  the  seven  others  to  de- 
fend it  against  objections.  He  begins  by  pointing  out 
the  general  sources  of  certainty,  of  which  he  recog- 
nises four:  perception,  induction,  comparison,  and  di- 
vine or  human  testimony.  He  next  inquires  into  the 
objects  of  certainty,  i.  c.  the  objects  presented  to  hu- 
man investigation,  and  recognises  twelve.  Each  of 
these  objects  can  be  considered  in  different  ways,  and 
they  can  all  be  brought  down  to  one— the  knowledge 
of  man  and  of  his  destiny.  After  having  thus  estab- 
lished his  general  dialectic  principles,  Gotama  proceeds 
to  their  application.  His  third  point  is  doubt :  when 
anything  has  been  presented  to  our  knowledge  by  one 
of  the  above-named  sources  of  certainty,  we  must  first 
doubt  it,  and  only  affirm  its  truth  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation.  Affirmation  is  the  fourth  point.  After 
a  thing  is  affirmed  it  has  yet  to  be  proved,  and  first  of 
all  exemplified :  this  forms  the  fifth  point  When 
once  the  illustrative  example  is  found,  the  object  of 
the  demonstration  has  to  be  stated :  this  is  the  sixth 
point.  The  seventh  is  the  enumeration  of  the  five 
members  of  the  demonstration.  Colebrooke  gives  the 
following  illustration  of  this  process  of  argumentation, 
in  which  some  think  they  recognise  Greek  syllogism : 
1. propontim,  This  mountain  is  burning;  2.  reason,  for 
it  smokes  ,  3.  exjdanation,  whatever  smokes  is  burning, 
as,  for  instance,  a  kitchen  lire ;  4.  application,  and  the 
mountain  smokes ;  5.  conclusion,  hence  it  is  burning. 
The  eighth  point,  which  is  called  redurtin  ad  abnurdum 
by  Colebrooke,  and  raisonnetnent  suppletif  by  Barthc- 
lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  is  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  the  ar- 
gument. Finally,  the  ninth  point  is  the  definitive 
conclusion,  the  absolute  affirmation  which  closes  the 
argument.  The  last  seven  [mints  treat  of  all  the  ol>- 
jections  which  can  be  opposed  to  a  demonstrated  fact. 
These  objections  are  sophisms,  and  he  who  uses  them 
will  necessarily  be  overcome  by  his  opponent  if  the 
latter  follows  strictly  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Xyaya. 
As  for  the  defendor  of  truth,  Gotama  promises  him  not 
only  the  pleasure  of  defeating  his  adversary,  but  also 
everlasting  happiness.  This  brief  account  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Xyuya  will  suffice  to  show  how  inadequate 
the  system  of  the  Indian  philosopher  is  as  an  analysis 
of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Still  there  is 
much  to  be  admired  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Xyaya.  The 
method  was  an  immense  progress  for  India,  and  as 
such  deserves  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. It  would  deserve  a  still  higher  one  if  it  had,  as 
was  advanced  by  Sir  William  Jones,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  Org>tmm,  and  if  the  fifth  point  of  Gotama  had 
been  the  origin  of  Aristotle's  syllogism.  Jones  main- 
tained, on  the  strength  of  a  more  than  doubtful  tradi- 
tion, that  Callisthenea  gathered  during  Alexander's 
expedition  a  numlter  of  details  on  Indian  doctrines, 
and  afterwards  transmitted  them  to  Aristotle.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  logic  of  the  latter  would  be  but  a 
development  of  Gotama's  system.  This  strnnge  asser- 
tion is  completely  disproved  by  Barthclemy  Saint-Hi- 
laire,  who  has  shown  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  Xynya  and  the  Organon,  and  that  those  who  spoke 
of  their  resemblance  must  have.  Iieen  unacquainted 
with  either.  HiB  conclusion  is  that  the  Greek  system 
owed  nothing  to  the  Indian.  But  might  not  the  ques- 
tion be  reversed  so  as  to  inquire  whether  the  Indian 
system  may  not  to  some  extent  Ik>  derived  from  the 
Greek  ?  Greek  civilization  hovered  for  centuries  near 
the  Indus  and  Himalaya.  The  Greek  kingdoms  of 
Bactria  appear  to  have  exerted  great  influence  over 
the  poetry  of  India :  may  they  not  also  have  had  some 
influence  over  its  philosophical  systems?  And  may 
not  the  Xynya  in  particular,  which  differs  so  much  in 
its  analytical  process  from  the  other  Indian  system, 


owe  its  peculiarities  to  the  influence  of  Greece .'  These 
are  questions  which  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to 
solve,  since  none  has  yet  l>ccn  able  to  find  out  the 
dates  of  the  various  Indian  systems.  Bartbelemy 
Saint-Hilaire  believes  the  Xyaya  older  than  the  Org*. 
non,  but  admits  that  it  is  only  authentically  named  in 
works  |iosterior  to  the  Christian  a?ra.  See  Sir  William 
Jones,  Asiat.  Research. ;  Ward,  Vietcofthe  History.  LiU r- 
ature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos ;  Colebrooke,  in  the 
Transact,  of  the  A  s.  Soc.  ofGt.  Britain  and  Ireland,  1*23, 
i,  76,  and  Mitcrl.  Essays,  vol.  i ;  Windischmann,  Die 
J'hihsophie, im  Fortgang  d.  Wetigctch,  pt.  i,  p.  1904 ;  Bar- 
tbelemy Saint-Hilaire,  in  the  Mem.  V Academic  des  Sci- 
ence* morales  et  politique*,  iii,  241  j  Joum.  det  Sarants, 
April  and  June,  1855 ;  Did.  des  friencts  philo*oj>h.  art 
Gotama,  Nyaya,  Philosophic  indienn* ;  Bitter,  Gtsck. 
der  Philosophic ;  Hoefer,  Sow.  tiiog.  Gen.  xxi,  336  j  Bi- 
gaudet  (Kom.  Cath.  bishop \  The  Life  or  Legend  ofGan- 
dama  (Rangoon,  1*66, 8vo). 

Gothic  Architecture,  the  style  of  architecture 
that  prevailed  in  central  and  western  Europe  from  the 
middle  of  the  12th  till  the  16th  century,  being  preceded 
by  the  Romanesque  (q.  v.),  and  followed  by  the  Re- 
naissance style  (q.  v.).  Under  the  influence  of  the 
revival  of  taste  for  classic  art,  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tects applied  the  name  Gothic,  meaning  thereby  bar. 
6artf,  to  the  styles  of  architecture  that  were  devel- 
oped nortn  oi  the  Alps  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
name  Gothic  is  now  limited  by  critics  of  all  nations  to 
the  architecture  of  the  period  above  indicated. 

In  the  extraordinary  activity  that  pervaded  evrry 
dep.'irtment  of  social,  industrial,  intellectual,  and  relig- 
ious life  during  the  12th  century,  many  churches  were 
founded  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  coses  (as 
the  Santa  Sophia,  q.  v.),  was  entirely  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.  These  churches  em- 
bodied, in  the  style  and  spirit  of  their  architecture, 
and  the  grand  scale  upon  which  they  were  projected, 
more  of  the  sublime  aspiration  of  the  Christian  faith, 
of  confidence  in  its  endurance,  and  love  and  sacrifice 
in  its  behalf,  than  do  the  churches  of  any  other  pe- 
riod. Many  elements  of  the  Gothic  architecture  had 
been  developed  during  the  classic,  Byzantine,  and  l!o- 
manesque  periods  j  others  were  taken  from  the  Sara- 
cenic architecture;  and  others  still  were  developed 
within  the  Gothic  itself.  The  typical  features  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  are  :  the  universal  use  of  the  point- 
ed arch  (Fig.  1) ;  a  general  tendency  to  vertical  lines; 
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I  Archc*  (from  Liibke's 
kuiutX 


Fig.  1  Section  of  an  Arch  In  the  l 
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Fig.  3.  a,  6,  Capltnl  And  Base,  and  e,  Si>ctlon  of  a  I'illnr  In 
the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  (.ibid.). 


Fig.  4.  Window  In  St.  I  ami  erfu  Church  in  Minuter  (ibid.). 

all  moulding*  arc  traced  by  mathematical  lines  (Fie. 
2),  whereas  in  the  (Jreek  architecture  they  were  drawn 
•with  a  free  hand ;  the  moulding*,  capitals,  pillars,  etc.. 
have  lost  till  traditional  classical  forms  and  propor- 
tions, the  pillar*  betas  "ften  many  time*  their  diame- 
ter in  height ;  the  pillars  have  their  outlines  cut  by 
numerous  and  often  deep  upright  mouldings  (Fin. 
or  are  composed  of  a  round  nucleus  surrounded  by 
many  smaller  columns;  the  windows  are  greatly  en- 
larged, nnd  the  walls  are  proportionally  diminished; 
paintings,  l»eing  thin  crowded  away  from  the  wall«, 
are  replaced  by  paintings  upon  the  windows  [see 
Glass  Paixtixo]  ;  the  windows  are  ornamented  with 
delicate  and  complicated  tracery  (Fig.  -1) ;  the  walls 


are  sustained  against  lateral  thrust  by  prominent  but- 
tresses and  by  nying-buttrcases  (fr  ig.  5) ;  the  ornamen- 


Fig.  0.  Flying-butt  reus  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  (ibid.). 

tation  is  conventionalized  from  various  forms  of  foli- 
age, and  is  distributed  freely  over  all  prominent  part9 
of  the  building,  being  thrown  in  great  profusion  over 
the  facades,  and  especially  around  the  main  entrances; 
the  towers  are  square  at  the  base,  octagonal  above,  and 
terminate  in  lofty  spires,  which  are  richly  decorated 
w  ith  ornament ;  tbe  plan  is  cruciform,  the  apsis  being 
replaced  by  a  choir,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  row  of 
chapels  (Fig.  C). 


Fijr.  0.  flan  of  the  Cnthedral  at  Cologne  (ibld-V 


While  these  are  the  typical  features  of  the  Gothic 
architecture,  treat  variety  prevailed  in  their  adapta- 
tion in  the  different  periods  of  the  style,  and  in  the 
various  lands  where  it  was  employed. 

Gothic  architecture  owes  its  character  mainly  to  the 
adoption  of  tbe  pointed  arch.    There  is  no  longer  a 
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Fig.  7.  Interior  of  tin-  Cathedral  of  Cologne  (ibid.). 


discussion  ait  to  the  origin  or  the  invention  of  the 
I ni iitnl  arch,  a*  it  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in  all  the 
most  ancient  styles  of  architecture,  as  the  Egyptian, 
the  early  Greek,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Roman.  It  is 
found  in  the  court  of  a  monastery  in  Sicily,  which  was 
built  in  the  Cth  century  after  Christ.  It  was  adopted 
in  Saracenic  edifices  in  Cairo  as  early  as  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Probably  a  knowledge  of  its  effects  in  archi- 
tecture was  brought  to  Europe  from  the  Orient  by  the 
Crusaders,  though  the  production  of  the  pointed  arch 
by  the  crossing  of  round  arches  in  the  external  orna- 
mentation of  Romanesque  churches  could  not  have  es- 
caped  the  notice  of  architects.  The  contest  for  suprem- 
acy of  the  pointed  over  the  round  arch  lasted  a  long 
time,  the  two  l>eing  often  employed  in  different  part* 
of  the  same  edifice.  The  earliest  church  in  which  the 
pointed  nrch  only  was  adopted  is  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Denis,  founded  1144.  The  Gothic  style,  l>eing  thus 
fully  developed,  spread  rapidly  over  the  [ale  de  France, 
Normandy,  England,  Spain,  and  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Rhine.  A  large  numlwr  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent churches  in  the  world  were  founded  between 
1150  and  1300.  and  thus  the  new  style  had  immediate 
opportunity  for  full  development.    (Fig.  7.) 

Three  chief  periods  are  usually  marked  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gothic  architecture.  During  the  first  (1144- 
1280),  called  by  English  writers  the  "early  English" 
period,  the  general  effect  of  the  style  was  very  grand, 
though  rather  severe.  The  ornamentation  was  rather 
meagre,  and  sculpture  was  u.*cd  rather  sparingly  on  ex- 


teriors. During  the  second  period  (12£0  1280),  terrrrd 
by  many  writers  the  "decon.ted"  or  ''complete  Gi  tb- 
ic"  |>eriod,  greater  freedom  and  lightness  were  intro- 
duced into  all  the  ornamentation,  without  din  inbhicg 
the  Iwldness  of  the  general  effect.  1  he  w  indowt  weie 
enlarged  and  filled  with  rich  flowing  tracery.  Tbe 
third,  usually  termed  the  "  perpendicular"  period  1 13fr0 
-1550),  and  extending  till  the  revivnl  of  classic  archi- 
tecture, was  marked  by  a  general  decadence  of  style, 
and  finally  by  a  loss  of  all  true  Gothic  spirit.  'I  be 
arches  were  depressed  ;  l»eauty  of  outline  disappeared 
from  the  mouldings;  a  minuteness, and  finally  a  triv- 
iality, was  introduced  into  all  the  ornamentation.  The 
rapid  decadence  of  the  style  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  revival  of  taste  for  ancient  classic  art.  In  less  tbsn 
a  century  it  was  banished  from  all  the  countries  where 
it  had  held  sole  dominion  for  nearly  four  centuries. 

The  Gothic  churches  in  France  are  distinguished 
for  the  magnificence  of  their  facades  and  the  grand* ur 
of  their  interiors.  As  the  true  object  of  a  church  is  to 
have  a  good  interior,  the  French  Gothic  churches  are 
to  l»e  esteemed  superior  to  those  of  ,-iny  other  land. 
The  cnthedral  at  Rheims  (Fig.  8)  is  esteemed  the  fine»t 
Gothic  church  in  existence.  The  other  most  impor- 
tant churches  are  the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Amiens, 
Rouen.  Dijon,  (  hartres,  Ileauvais,  etc.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Parti  (Notre  Dame),  and  in  some  other  French 
Gothic  churches,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  hori- 
zontalness  in  the  lines  of  the  exterior  than  is  found  in 
the  English  or  German  Gothic 
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Kic.S.  Facade  of  the  r*th^.lr«l  of  Klwlma  (ibid.). 


TTie  English  Gothic  cathedrals  surpass  those  of  all 
other  land*  in  the  varied  combinations  of  striking  ef- 
fect* in  th«>  exterior*.  1  he  windows  often  overpower 
the  doors  and  other  feature*  of  the  facade,  and  the 
nave  is  usually  too  Ion  n  and  narrow  for  line  effect. 
The  plan  is  frequently  rectangular,  and  in  sometimes 
crossed  l>y  two  tr.in-.epts.  The  finest  examples  of 
l.nglish  (iothie  are  the  cathedrals  of  York  (Fig. 
Salisbury,  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  PWafhowmgh,  attd  the 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  richest  interio-  in  Rnirlish 
churches  »  that  of  Henry's  chapel  in  the  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  (grandeur  of  the  effect  of  this  interior  is 
diminished,  Iwwever,  by  the  minuteness  of  the  orna- 
mentation. 

In  the  German  Gothic  churches  the  spires  are  m»re 
beautifully  wrought,  and  are  more  harmoniously  join- 
ed to  the  towers  than  in  the  churches  of  any  oilier 
country.  The  spire*,  of  the  cathedrals  of  Freiburg  and 
of  Vienna  are  considered  the  finest  in  the  ivorM.  The 
III.— 0  o  o 


round  choir,  with  a  row  of  chapels,  that  prevails  in 
the  plans  of  most  French  Gothic  churches,  is  generally 
adopted.  The  cathedral  of  Cologne  (founded  12  In)  is 
the  largest  Gothic  church  ever  erected.  Its  towers 
nre  now  (ix<".;n  liein^  l'mi«hed.  When  they  are  mm- 
pleted,  this  edifice  will  he  the  most  glorious  work  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  ever  erected.  The  style  is 
somewhat  affected  by  the  too  great  minuteness  of  the 
detail.  Tlie  harmonious  perpendicular  tendency  of 
the  lines  is  unexampled  in  any  other  edifice  1  Fig.  10  i. 
The  other  chief  Gothic  churches  of  Germany  are  the 
cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Freiburg,  ITm,  Vienna,  Magde- 
burg, Meissen. 

The  Spanish  surpassed  the  French.  English,  or  Ger- 
man Gothic  in  the  varied  richness  of  outline;  but 
there  wore  frequently  too  many  horizontal  lines  in  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  exterior,  and  the  ornament  «N 
often  overladen.  The  cathedral  of  Hurgos  (Fig.  11), 
begun  ill  1224  and  finished  in  l'»u"7,  is  marked  Uy  a 
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prodigality  of  external  ornamentation.  Rut.  with  all 
thin  richness,  there  is  u  luck  of  repose  and  of  lightness 
in  the  general  effect.  Other  important  Gothic  chnrch» 
en  in  Spain  are  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto,  Toledo,  Bar- 
celona, Ovicdo,  I.eon,  and  Valencia.  The  influence  of 
the  Moorish  architecture  is  visible  in  many  of  the 
Gothic  churches  in  Spiin.  There  are  several  cxcel- 
lent  examples  of  the  Gothic  architecture  in  Portugal, 
a-  the  cloister  church  in  Katalha  und  the  churrh  in 
It.  l'-ni.  The  entrance  to  the  mausoleum  of  M:mo*d, 
in  the  charch  of  lt.it  .  1  h n .  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
specimens  of  Mnro-Gnthic  architecture. 

In  Scotland,  Belgian*,  and  Holland,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture t/Kik  the  general  characteristic*  of  this  style  in 
the  adjacent  countries  of  England.  France,  and  Ger- 
many. The  cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  remarkahle  for 
the  bwniltjf  of  some  of  the  detail*  of  the  interior.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  violations  of  constructive  and 
•ekthotic  laws,  both  in  the  interior  and  in  the  exterior 


are  striking  proofs  of  the  decadence  of  artistic  feeling 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. In  Scandinavia,  also,  Gothic  architecture  is 
marked  by  the  development  of  few,  if  any,  native  el- 
ements. The  cathe<lral  of  Cpsala  is  essentially  a 
French,  and  that  of  Dronthcim  an  English  editice. 
The  interior  of  the  latter  is  marked  hy  a  iuiinl*r  of 
exceedingly  picturesque  effects. 

Gothic  architecture  wa*  never  full v  naturali/cd  in 
Italv.  The  traditions  of  classical  and  hasilican  nn-hi- 
tecture  in  favor  of  round  arches  and  horizontal  line* 
overpowered  the  Gothic  tendency  to  per|>endicular 
lines.  The  predilection  for  paintings  on  wall*  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  glass-painting  in  the  window*. 
Towers  surmounted  by  spires  were  replaced  l>y  cam- 
paniles adjacent  to  the  church.  Marble  of  two  O  1- 
ors  is  usually  employed  in  the  exteriors,  and  mosaic 
paintings  frequently  replace  sculpture  in  the  favades. 
The  fronts,  though  very  impressive  in  themselves,  arc 
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Fig.  19.  Cathedral  of  Sienna  (ibid.). 


often  false,  not  representing  the  true  size  of  the  church. 
The  finest  examples  are  the  «athedrnls  of  Sienna  (Fig. 
12),  Orvieto,  Florence,  Perugia,  and  Milan.  The  ca- 
thedral nt  Milan  has  a  magnificent  interior,  and  its 
roof  ie  covered  by  a  forest  of  statuary  and  turret*. 
The  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  designed  by 
Giotto,  is  the  most  beautiful  ever  erected.  Its  cost 
was  over  $5,000,000. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  Gothic  architecture  to  1*5 
adapted  only  to  ecclesiastical  edifices.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  this  style  was  applied  with  marked  effect 
to  edifices  of  ail  kinds — to  castle;)  and  fortified  (rates  of 
cities,  as  well  as  to  city  halls,  courts  of  justice,  and 
palatial  residences. 

As  to  the  material  employed  in  the  erection  of  Goth- 
ic  edifices,  stone  was  generally  used.  In  Italy  espe- 
cial I y,  the  finest  marbles  were  often  employed.  With 
marhle  of  two  colors  very  pleasant  variations  of  sur- 
face effects  were  produced,  many  of  which  were  inci  in- 
sistent with  the  extensive  nse  of  buttresses  and  flying 
buttresses  that  were  so  generally  introduced  in  the 
Gothic  edifices  north  of  the  Alps.  Brick  was  also 
employed  with  excellent  success  in  the  erection  of 
Gothic  edifices,  both  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  domes- 
tic ;  this  was  especially  the  case  in  North  Germany. 
Fine  contrast*  of  surface  color  also  were  produced  in 
North  Italy  by  tbe  alternation  of  brick  and  colored 
marble. 

Rut  few  Gothic  churches  have  been  completed,  and 
in  fewer  yet  has  the  original  design  been  carried  out. 
At  least  one,  and  sometimes  both  spires  are  generally 
lacking.   This  Incompleteness  or  defect  in  design  is 


often  copied  in  modern  Gothic  churches,  frequently 
producing  very  absurd  effects. 

With  all  its  beauty  and  even  grandeur,  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture has  some  features  that  make  its  adoption  in 
modem,  and  especially  in  Protestant  church  edifice*, 
[  a  most  dangerous  experiment.  The  pillars  are  apt  to 
obstruct  the  view  and  sound.  The  clerestory  is  so 
high  that  it  often  detracts  from  the  harmony  of  the  in- 
lerior,  while  its  ornamentation  is  also  lost  to  the  view; 
high  pointed  ceiling  \*  apt  to  produce  nn  echo;  and 
i  the  churches  arc  very  difficult  to  heat.  Hut  the  great 
error  in  modern  Gothic  edifices  is  the  indiscriminate 
copying  of  unfinished  churches,  built  in  the  age  of  de- 
cadence of  Gothic  architecture.  See  Kug)er,l>VsrA/rA'e 
tier  Banbnut ;  Ltlbke,  6'w  AtVA/e  der  Baubmst;  Fergu- 
son, Stifles  of  Architecture ;  Hugcins,  Count  and  Cur. 
rent  of  Architecture ,  Pugin,  Gothic  Ornament $;  Vhd- 
lct-le-Due,  Dictionnnire  de  t Architecture  Francuise ; 
Street,  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spoilt.   (G.  F.  C.) 

Gothic  Version  of  the  Hibi.f..  The  Mceso- 
Goths  were  a  German  tribe  which  settled  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Greek  empire,  and  their  language  is  essen- 
tially a  German  dialect.  Their  version  of  the  Bible 
was  made  by  Ulphilas,  in  tbe  fourth  century,  after 
Greek  M$S.'in  the  N.  T.,  and  after  the  Septuagint  in 
the  Old.  The  anther  is  generally  regarded  as  an  Ari- 
an ;  hat  his  peculiar  doctrinal  sentiments  do  not  seem 
to  have  influenced  his  translation.  Of  tbe  O.-T.  por- 
tion, nothing  but  a  fragment  of  Xehcmiah  has  I  teen 
printed,  although  parts  of  other  books  have  been  dis- 
covered. A  great  part  of  the  New  has  been  published 
at  different  times  in  fragments.    The  four  gospels  ex- 
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1st  in  the  very  celebrated  MS.  called  the  Coder  A  rprn- 
Uus,  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  at 
11  pad,  and  minutely  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  and 
Zahn.  See  Arokstkcs  Codex.  This  MS.,  however, 
has  considerable  chasms.  The  gospels  have  been  sev- 
eral times  printed  from  it,  but  not  Ten*  correctly.  The 
ed.  of  Uppstrom  is  the  most  exact  und  beautiful  (1854). 
Bos  worth  has  lately  published  the  Gothic  nod  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels  together  (Load.  18G5).  Knlttel  discov- 
ered fragments  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  u 
codex  retcriptu*  belonging  to  the  Wolfenbtittel  library, 
which  he  published  in  17G2,  4to,  and  which  were  re- 
published by  Zahn  in  the  complete  edition  of  the  Gos- 
pels issued  in  1808.  4to.  In  1X17,  Angelo  Mui  disco  v. 
ered  important  parts  of  the  Gothic  version  atuohg  live 
otv&ces  re-tcrifiti  in  the  Ambrosian  lilirary  at  Milan. 
They  contain,  for  the  most  part,  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  two 
fragments  of  Matthew.  Various  portions  were  printed 
by  Mai,  in  conjunction  with  Castillionsegus,  in  1M1H. 
In  1829  the  latter  published  the  fragments  of  Paul's 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  1834  fragments 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Kotnans,  the  First  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  that  to  the  Ephesians ;  and  in  1836.  the 
fragments  to  the  Pauline  F.pistlcs  to  the  Galatians, 
Pbilippians.  Colossians,  and  the  First  to  the  Theasalo- 
niam.  In  1830  the  same  scholar  published  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Second  Etastle  to  the  Tbessulonians,  to 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  These  were  all  com- 
bined in  the  edition  by  liabelentz  and  I*oebe  2  vols. 
3836, 1847.   See  Vbbsioss  or  tiik  Kibus. 

Gotbo'lias  (I'ojoXuic),  father  of  Jostas,  which 
latter  was  one  of  the  "sons  of  Eltm"  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esd.  viii,  83);  the  same 
as  Athamah  (ij.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  7). 

Gotho'niel(ro0oiir;\,  i.e.Othnirl),  father  of  Cha- 
bris,  who  was  one  of  the  governors  (u^oirti)  of  the 
city  of  Beth ulia  (Judith  vi,  lft). 

Gtothfl,  tiik,  appeare<l  in  the  countries  of  the  Low- 
er Danube,  the  former  seat  of  the  Getas,  in  the  3d  cen- 
tury A.D.  Yet  from  this  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the 
former  drove  away  and  replaced  the  latter,  bnt,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  people,  as  has  been  shown  by  J.  Grimm  (Gear*. 
d.  drtUtck.  Spraekr,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  1-elpz.  1853).  This 
consideration  sheds  an  important  light  on  a  period  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Goths  which  had  before 
been  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  their  deeply-rooted  predisposition  to  embrace 
Christianity.  The  mighty  confederacy  of  the  Get*, 
founded  by  Brerebistes,  was  dissolved  even  before  the 
emperor  Augustus  took  up  arms  against  them.  Some 
of  the  dispersed  tribes  entered  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Lower  Danul*e  about  the  firsUeen- 
tury  A.D.,  and  from  them  sprung  a  new  nation,  com- 
posed of  these  different  tribes  again  united,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  Goths,  appeared  during  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century  A.D. 
Their  unity  emboldened  them  to  attack  the  Koman 
empire;  and  in  the  reign  of  Alex.  Severns  we  already 
find  them  receiving  tribute  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  with  Declus  led  to  new  inva- 
sions, Commodian,  the  Christian  apologist  of  the 
times,  regarded  them  as  instruments  of  divine  jnstice, 
and  precursors  of  the  anti-Christ:  according  to  his 
statement,  the  seventh  persecution  of  the  Christians 
ended  on  their  approach.  Three  of  their  armies  again 
invaded  the  Horn. in  empire  during  the  reign  of  Valeri- 
an and  Gallienus,  and,  among  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, destroyed  the  splendid  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephcsus.  Finally,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  Constantine 
the  Great  concluded  with  them  a  pence,  which  lasted 
so  long  as  his  family  reigned.  Some  Christians,  car- 
ried away  as  prisoners  by  the  Goths  during  the  in- 
above  spoken  of,  became  the  instruments  of 
says  (ii,  G):  "  The  priests 


taken  captives  healed  the  sick  and  cast  oat  devils  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
they,  iiesides,  overcame  all  the  prejudices  existing 
against  the  name  of  Christian  by  the  purity  of  their 
life  and  by  their  virtues.  The  Wrbarians,  full  of  ad- 
miration of  the  life  and  deeds  of  these  men,  saw  that  it 
would  be  well  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Christian  God ; 
and  when  they  sought  for  It,  they  were  instructed,  b.i|>- 
tized,  and  organized  into  congregations."  The  Ariaii 
historian,  Philostorgins,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  them.  In  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  Athanasius  speaks  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel  over  the  barbarians,  and  especially  the 
Goths,  now  civilized.  At  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325, 
Theophilus,  a  Gothic  bishop,  subscribed  the  decrees. 
riphilas(see  the  article),  having  l*come  bishop  in  348, 
labored  with  great  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chris, 
tianity  among  the  Goths,  even  in  the  tribes  heynnd  the 
Dunulie,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  of  Athanu- 
ric,  the  heathen  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  commanded 
<  hrUtiuns  to  worship  idols  he  caused  to  be  drawn  up  in 
front  of  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  being  burned  in 
their  dwellings  (.4cfa  S.  8.,  .Sept.  15).  In  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century,  Eutyches  and  Audlus,  which  latter 
had  separated  from  the  Syrian  Church,  both  laltored 
among  the  Goths  beyond  the  Dan u  he,  and  the  result 
was  the  erection  of  several  monasteries  for  the  con- 
verts, which,  however,  disappeared  in  the  persecution 
of  370.  These  persecutions  ceased  only  when  Friti- 
gern,  rival  of  Athanaric,  took  the  Christians  under  his 
protection,  and  embraced  Arianism,  the  general  form 
of  Christianity  among  the  Goths.  In  370  UlphiU.s 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic ;  but  soon  after, 
the  hordes  of  Huns  crowding  from  Asia  upon  the  Os- 
trogoths, whose  king.  H.'rmanricb,  was  unable  to  resist 
them,  drove  part  of  the  Visigoths  south  of  the  Danube 
into  the  Koman  territory,  while  others  followed  Fritt- 
gern  into  Thrace,  where  war,  and  the  persecutions  of 
the  Koman  prefects,  interrupted  the  missions  for  a 
time.  Finally,  Fritigern,  victorious  in  878,  marched 
with  his  troops  on  Constantinople,  but  died;  and  Theo- 
dosius,  the  new  emperor,  concluded  a  peace  with  Athan- 
aric, who  had  once  more  joined  the  Goths,  and  who 
died  also  soon  after.  Theodosius  then  induced  tbem 
to  become  firdevali  at  Koine;  and,  in  order  to  unite 
them  still  more  to  the  empire,  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.D.  383),  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
frame  a  creed  acceptable  tn  both  the  Arians  and  the 
Nicene  party:  the  latter  also  prevented  the  assem- 
bling of  another  council  promised  to  the  former  for  388. 
Religious  divisions  among  the  Goths  afterwards  per- 
mitted Chrysostom  to  attempt  uniting  the  secessionists 
from  Arianism  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  or- 
dained presbyters,  deacons,  and  lectors  who  spoke  the 
Gothic  language;  he  also  sent  bishop  I'nila  to  the 
Goths  in  the  Crimea.  Gothi.i,  along  the  Cimmerian 
Bospbnrus,  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  see  of  the  Hyz.tntinc  Church,  and  the  bishop  of  Ca- 
pha  was  also  named  bishop  of  Gothia  as  late  as  the 
18th  century.  The  ( 'atholic  Goths  of  the  Crimea,  men- 
tioned in  the  16th  century  by  Busfiek,  disappeared  with 
the  surname  of  the  bishop.  The  Goth*  minora  near 
Nicopolis  seem  to  have  disappeared  among  the  nations 
which  invaded  the  Danuhtnn  countries  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and  the  two  principal  Gothic  tribes  returned  West. 
The  Visigoths,  under  Alaric.  Invaded  the  countries 
south  of  the  Danube  to  the  Peloponnesus,  destroying 
the  temples  and  altars  of  the  heathen  gods  ;  the  sack- 
ing of  Elcusis  put  an  end  tn  the  famed  mysteries  of 
Ceres;  pagan  priests  and  philosophers  were  put  to 
death  ;  and  finally,  in  408,  after  the  death  of  Stilicho, 
Alaric  appeared  before  Rome,  demanding  tribute.  To 
satisfy  him,  the  statue*  of  the  gods — among  tbem  the 
Virtus  Romana—  were  melted.  Alaric  came  again  in 
410,  when  he  made  the  Christian  prefect  Attalus  em- 
peror of  Rome ;  yet,  finding  that  his  end  was  not  ac- 
complished, he  returned  a  third  timo  and  lay 
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the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Christian  churches,  I 
sparing  only  such  of  the  inhabitants  a*  had  taken  ref- 
uge iti  them.    After  Alaric's  death,  his  hrother-in-law 
Athaulf  succeeded  him  ;  and,  having  married  Gal  la  I 
l'Ucidia,  daughter  of  Thw  doMtis  the  Great  (in  which  1 
marriage  some  saw  a  fulfilment  of  Dan.  ii,  3*2),  he  at-  1 
tempted  to  reanimate  the  decaying  Koman  empire  by 
Gothic  help.    Finally  the  VUigoth*  were  rewarded  for 
conquering  Spain  to  Horn?  by  permanent  possessions 
in  Gaul,  where  they  founded  an  independent  empire. 
See  Visigoths.    The  Ostrogoths  settled  for  a  while  \ 
in  Pannonia,  then  some  of  them  united  with  the  Visi- 
goths in  Gaul,  while  the  greater  jiurt  followed  Theodo- 
inir  into  the  Kastern  empire.    The  emperor  Zeno  final- 
ly induced  th->m  to  remove  to  Italy,  where  Thcndorie, 
in  489,  founded  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  (see  that  art.). 
— Herzo.',  ReuLEncyklop.  v,  251  sq. ;  Dr.  J.  Aschbach, 
Geschiehte  do  Westgolhtn  (Frunk.  a.  M.  1*27);  Krafl't, 
Kirchengisch.  d.  gr.rm.  Volker  (Berlin,  1*54) ;  Helffer- 
ich,  Der  mtstgothische  Arianitmus  (Leipz.  i860). 

Ootthardt,  St.    See  Godehard. 

Oottschalk  (GorrKscHALcrs,  Godeschalc, 
Gotheschah  i'9,  t*u  roamed  Fnlgtutiut  from  his  schol- 
arship), a  theologian  of  the  9th  century,  celebrated  for 
his  share  in  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination and  grace.    He  was  born  about  80fi  at  or 
near  Mentz,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  monks  at  Fulda 
(q.  v.)  at  an  early  age.    Growing  up,  he  wished  to 
utwndon  the  monastic  life,  and  obtained  an  ecclesias- 
tical release  from  his  vow,  but  the  ahliot,  Kabanus 
Maurus,  retained  him  against  his  will,  on  the  ground 
that  no  human  power  could  annul  the  contract  entered 
into  by  bis  parents.    After  studying  at  Paris  he  en- 
tered too  Benedictine  convent  at  Orbais,  and  was  or- 
dained.   He  was  soon  distinguished  in  the  cloister  for 
his  paradoxes,  his  love  of  novelty,  his  zeal  for  science, 
his  bold  opinions,  and,  above  all,  for  the  warmth  with 
which  he  sup|wrted  them.   At  this  period  Augustine's 
works  were  the  favorite  study  of  all  ecclesiastics ;  the 
learned  young  men  occupied  their  time  in  cepying 
them  out,  the  professors  in  expounding,  and  the  old 
men  in  recommending  them.    Gottschalk  passed  his 
life  in  endeavoring  to  understand  them,  and  lost  him- 
self in  the  Held  of  metaphysics  and  mystery.  He 
wished  to  explain,  understand,  and  penetrate  every- 
thing.   He  believed  that  he  found  in  Augustine  the 
twofold  predestination,  via.  of  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  of  others  to  eternal  death.    He  visited  Koine, 
Ciesarca.  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  everywhere 
sowing  his  opinions,  and  only  reaping  disappoint- 
ment.   On  his  return  to  Italy  in  847,  he  had  several 
conversations  with  Nothingus.  bishop  of  Verona,  on 
the  subject  of  his  doctrines ;  and  this  prelate,  alarm- 
ed at  his  principles,  thought  it  his  duty  to  combat 
them ;  and,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
vince Gottschalk  of  bis  danger,  he  referred  him  to 
Kabanus,  now  archbishop  of  Mentz.    lie  judged,  as 
Nothingus  bad  done,  that  Gottschalk  tnutrht  a  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  predestinarianism,  that  is  to  say,  the 
doctrine  that  "Cod  had,  from  all  eternity,  predesti- 
nated men  to  their  salvation  or  damnation  ;  which 
doctrine  takes  away  a  mans  liberty,  destroys  all  idea 
of  good  and  evil,  and  reduces  the  human  will  to  a 
kind  of  automaton."    In  Gottschalk'*  system,  fore- 
knowledge was  identified  completely  with  predestina- 
tion;  and  predestination  was  arl  itnry.  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  saved  and  to  the  lost:  the  one  infallibly 
attaining  eternal  life,  "  the  other  l*>ing  so  necessitated 
to  continue  in  his  sins  th.it  he  can  only  be  in  name  n 
subject  of  God's  grace,  and  only  in  appearance  a  par- 
taker of  the  sacrament."    See  Predestination. 
Gottschalk,  hearing  that  Kabanus  had  declared  against 
him,  went  tn  Mentz  hoping  to  undeceive  or  convert 
him,  but  he  was  unsuccessful.    After  several  useless 
conferences,  they  wrote  against  each  other;  and  in 
of  his  writings  Gottschalk  accuses  his  adversary 


of  Semi-pelagian  Urn.    The  bishop,  offended  by  this 
recrimination,  assembled  a  couneil  at  Mentz,  A.D. 
848,  to  which  he  cited  Gottschalk,  condemned  him  as 
a  heretic,  and  sent  him  for  justice  to  the  arrhbbbop 
of  Khcims,  Hincmar.  his  proper  judge,  to  whom  be 
wrote  a  synodal  letter,  concluding  with  these  words : 
41  We  send  to  you  this  vagabond  monk,  in  order  that 
you  may  shut  him  up  in  his  convent,  and  prevent  him 
from  propagating  his  false,  heretical,  and  scandalous 
doctrine."    Hincmar  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  but  he  was  also  the  vainest  of  bis  knowl- 
edge, and  the  most  fiery.    He  was  delighted  to  h*ve 
an  occasion  for  showing  hi*  talent  for  controversy  and 
his  zeal  for  the  Church.    Having  ordered  Gottschalk 
tn  appear  before  him,  he  questioned  him,  and  found 
him  to  be  firm  to  his  principles;  from  that  time  he 
became  bis  irreconcilable  enemy.    He  assembled  a 
council  of  thirteen  bishops  at  the  castle  of  Quiercy,  in 
Picardy,  A.D.  849,  to  which  he  invited  Charles  the 
Maid,  and  had  the  doctrine  of  Gottschalk  examined 
before  that  prince.    The  unfortunate,  but  intrepid 
monk  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  suspended  from  the 
sacerdotal  office,  declared  incapable  of  teaching,  and 
unworthy  of  liberty,  cruelly  flogged  before  the  king 
and  bishops,  and  shut  up  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  abbey  of  Hautvillcrs.    Such  barbarous  treat- 
ment, far  from  restoring  Gottschalk  to  the  Cburrh, 
only  revolted 'his  proud  and  independent  spirit,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinions.    He  died  in  prison,  in 
the  monastery  of  Hautvillers,  Oct.  20,  867.    When  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  the  monks  who  had  the  care 
of  him  gave  notice  of  it  to  Hincmar,  and  a.'krd  him 
how  they  were  to  treat  him.    Hincmar  had  the  cruel- 
;  ty  to  send  to  Gottsvhjilk  a  formulary  of  faith,  with  an 
order  to  sign  it,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  the  hut 
sacrament*,  and  of  ecclesiastical  burial.  Gottschalk 
rejected  it  with  indignation,  and  Hincmar' s  order  was 
executed  in  all  its  rigor:  nevertheless,  the  treatment 
he  had  undergone  was  censured  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  clergy  of  France.    Lupus,  abl>ot  of  Ferrieres.  Ful- 
gentius,  bishop  of  Troves,  and  Kemi,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
highly  disapproved  of  it.    Remi,  among  others,  said, 
and  repeated  many  times,  that  heretics  had  formerly 
Iteen  censured,  not  by  blows,  but  by  reasoning.  Ra- 
tramnus  of  Corby  published  an  apology  for  Gottschalk, 
and  proved,  as  far  as  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  doc- 
trine he  had  professed  was  that  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
had  always  been  that  of  the  Catholic  Chinch.  John 
Scotus  Erigena  wrote  againrt  Gottschalk  in  his  trea- 
tise De  dirinu  pradestmatume  contra  Gottschalmm  J/»- 
nachvm.    The  creed  of  the  opponents  of  Gottschalk 
,  mav  be  found  set  forth  in  four  articles  in  Harduin, 
Cimcilin,  v,  18, 19.    Archbishop  Usher  published  a  life 
I  of  Gottschalk  (Dublin,  1631,  4to,  and  Usher's  Works, 
|  iv,  1)  which  was  reprinted  at  Hanan  In  1662  (8ro). 
Full  accounts  of  the  controversy  may  be  found  in  Vos- 
i  sius,  Ilistorin  Pilagiana,  lib.  vii ;  Mauguin,  1'ef.  avrto- 
|  rum,  qui  mrc.  ir  de  pnrdeslinatiome  et  gratia  scriptcrimt 
Opera  et  Fragmmta  (forming  the  first  part  of  his  lia- 
j  dicvr  Pradcstinutionis  et  Gratur,  Paris,  IfiSO,  2  vols. 
4to) ;  Natal  is  Alexander,  Hist.  EccUs.  siec.  ix,  x.  See 
I  also  Hook,  Feci.  Bingr.  v,  841 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  History, 
per.  iii,  div.  i,  §  16 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  History,  cent,  ix,  pt. 
ii,  ch.  iii.  §  22  25;  Hase,  Church  Hist.  §  i!4  ;  especial- 
ly Neander,  Church  History,  iii,  472  480;  Hagenbach, 
History  of  /McfrtW,  §  183 ;  Dupin,  History  of  Eccits. 
Writers,  cent,  ix;  Monnier,  De  (lothesralci  et  J.^coti 
Erigena-  Controrersia  (1853) ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Puyrttpk. 
Generals,  xxi,  342;  Arnold.  TheoUyicvl  Critic,  March, 
1852,  art.  iii ;  Horrasch,  Gottschalk.  uin  I.eben  u.  nine. 
Ishre  (Thorn,  1868,  8vo);  Methodist  Qunrttrly,  ,lulv, 
1857,  p.  352  ;  Illgen,  Zeitschnjt  /.  d.  h  it.  Thiol .  1859, 
Heft  4. 

Gouge.  Thomas,,  son  of  William,  was  born  at 
Row,  Middlesex,  in  1605,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  settled  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  I>ondon.  He  was  a 
learned  divine,  an  earnest  preachfr,  1 
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to  Attending  to  all  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge,  | 
vtid,  by  the  excellent  qualities  and  accomplishment* 
that  distinguished  and  adorned  his  character,  he  |x>§- 
sessed  xre.it  and  extensive  influence  among  hi*  cleri- 
cal brethren,  as  well  as  in  general  society.  "The  vir- 
tue, however,  which  atiove  all  others  shone  brightest 
in  him,"  says  archbishop  'I'illotson,  44und  wa«  his  reign- 
ing  attribute,  was  his  cheerful  and  unwearied  diligence 
in  acta  of  pious  charity.  In  tl.is  he  left  behind  him  . 
ail  that  ever  I  knew,  and  had  a  singular  sagacity  and  i 
prudence  in  devising  the  most  effectual  ways  of  doing  j 
good.  F«>r  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  did  1 
almost  wholly  apply  his  charity  to  Wales,  because  there 
he  judged  there  was  most  occasion  fur  it :  he  did  not 
only  lay  out  whatever  ho  could  spare  out  of  hU  own 
estate,  but  employed  his  whole  time  and  pains  to  ex- 
cite and  engage  the  charity  of  others  for  assisting  him 
in  it.  By  the  lar^c  and  bountiful  contributions  thus, 
obtained,  to  which  he  constantly  added  two  thirds  of 
his  own  income  (amounting  to  £.00  a  year),  there 
were  every  year  800,  and  sometimes  1000  poor  children  , 
educated  by  his  means;  and  by  this  example  several 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  Wales  were  excited  \ 
to  bring  up,  at  their  own  charge,  the  like  number  of  \ 
poor  children  in  the  like  manner,  and  under  his  cam 
and  instruction.  Hut  which  was  the  greatest  work  of 
all,  and  amounted  indeed  to  a  mighty  charge,  he  pro- 
cured a  new  and  very  fair  impression  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  litur^ry  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Welsh 
tongue,  to  the  number  of  8000;  the  former  impression 
being  spent,  and  not  twenty  of  them  to  Iks  had  in  all 
London.  This  was  a  work  of  such  a  charge  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  done  in  any  other  way.  And 
always  but  usually  twice  a  year,  he  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  Wales,  none  of  the  easiest  countries  to 
travel  in ;  but  for  the  love  of  God  and  man  he  cheer- 
fully endured  all  privations ;  so  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, there  have  not,  since  the  primitive  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, been  any  among  the  sons  of  men  to  whom  that 
glorious  character  of  the  Son  of  God  might  be  better 
applied,  that  he  1  went  tthoul  doing  good.'  "  He  died 
October,  29,  16^1.  Among  his  writings  are  The  Ptin- 
cpUs  of  Religion  (1679) :—  Young  Man's  Guide  tn  Heaven 
(1681),  and  other  practical  treatises.  His  Work*  are 
collected  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
Tillotson's  funeral  sermon  at  his  burial  (Lond.  1701".). 
His  sermon  on  The  Surest  and  Sofst  Way  of  Thriting 
was  reprinted  in  1850,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  T. 
Binney  (Lond.  12mo). — Jamieson,  Cyclop,  of  Biography, 
p.  2M;  Tillotson,  Works,  i.  265  sq. ;  Ncal,  History  of 
the.  Puritan*,  ill,  2J3;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors, 
U  710. 

Gouge,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Puritan  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Bow  in  1675,  and  educated  nt  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  and  was  minister  of  Nt,  Ann's,  Black- 
friars,  London,  for  forty-five  years.  He  wis  esteemed 
as  the  f.tther  of  the  I-ondon  ministers,  and  the  spiritual 
oracle  of  his  time.  In  1643  he  was  called  to  be  a  mem-  j 
ber  of  the  Assembly  of  Divine*,  and  was  in  such  repu- 
tation that  in  the  moderator's  alwcnee  he  frequently 
filled  the  chair.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  annota- 
tors  on  the  Scriptures,  and  performed,  as  his  part,  fr<  m 
the  beginning  of  1  Kind's  to  the  book  of  Job.  in  n  man- 
ner that  gained  hi^h  approbation.  He  also  published 
several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are :  Domestical 
Duties,  and  The  Whole  Armor  of  (lad : — Th'  Lord's 
Prayer  ErpUrined;  all  to  be  found  in  his  Work*,  rr- 
vmd  and  enlarged  (Lond.  1626,  fol.):— n  learned  and 
very  useful  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews  (Lond.  1655,  2 
vols,  fid.),  containing  a  thousand  of  his  Wednesday 
lectures.  He  died  December  12, 1653. — Neal,  History 
of  the  Puritan*,  11,  611 ;  Darling.  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. ; 
Mtddleton,  FcrngeUcal  Biography,  iii,  267  ;  Life,  by  his 
Son,  prefixed  to  his  Works  (1665). 

Gonlart,  Simon,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 


born  at  Senlls,  October  20,  1543.  He  em  brae  a 
the  Reformation  in  1565,  went  to  study  theology  ut 
Geneva  in  1506,  and  was  consecrated  pastor  on  the  20th 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  He  obtained  at  once 
charge  of  a  rural  congregation,  and  in  1571  becama 
jwstcr  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jervais,  Geneva.  Here  his 
pLin  speaking  brought  him  repeatedly  into  trouble 
with  the  civil  authorities,  yet  be  remained  at  Geneva, 
notwithstanding  numerous  calls  from  other  places. 
After  the  dw.th  of  Bcza  (January  2, 1607),  the  pastors 
chose  him  for  their  president,  but  he  resigned  that  of- 
fice December  If*,  1612.  He  died  at  Geneva,  February 
3,  1628.  GouL.rt  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  both  of 
original  works  and  of  translations  and  compilations. 
Among  hi*  scores  of  publications  we  name  :  imitations 
chnsti  nnes,  etc.  (1574,  8vo)  :—EfposUio  verissi'na  et 
sued  net  a  de  rebus  nuper  ielU>  g*stis  inter  Allibrogum 
regalum  et  Helve  ticas  regis  Gulliartim  uiui'iares  oqiias 
(la89,  4to)  : — Ymgt-huit  IX^cours  chnstiens  touch  mt 
i'estat  du  monde  et  de  I  Eglise  de  Dieu  (1591, 16mo):— 
Ajtophthegmatum  sacroruni  Loci  communes,  ex  sacris, 
c<  clejiaslicis  et  savularibus  lilris  colUcti  (Geneva,  1592, 
8vo ;  French  transl.  Gen.  16'H,  12nm) : — Yrai  Discourt 
de  la  miraculeuse  dilivrance  emoyit  de  Dim  a  It  villr  d* 
G<  n*re,  U  12  dec.  1002  (Gen.  16»>3.  Hvo) :— U  sage  Yiell- 
lard  (Lyon,  1605, 12mo;  English,  London.  16.1,  4to) : 
— iluarante-dcux  TabLaux  de  la  mort  rtprisentes  (last 
ed.  Lyon,  1006,  12mo  ;  German,  Cassel,  1605)  : — Con- 
siderations de  Ui  Cousiience  humoinc  (Gen.  1607,  fcvo): 
— Consi'lr rations  sue  diiers  articles  de  la  doctrine  thres- 
timne  (Suumur,  1608,  8vo;  this  may  have  been  written 
by  his  eldest  son,  also  called  Simon,  see  next  art.)  : — 
Traite  de  V Assurance  chrestienne ;  plus  un  autre  Traiti 
tie  I' Assurance  pnrphitne  (Geneve,  1009,  8vo)  -.—  Yingt- 
cinq  Meditations  chrestiennes,  etc.  (Gen.  1610,  !6mo):— 
Consideration*  de  Ui  w>rt  it  de  tnrie hureusr  (Gen.  1621, 
8vo) : — Considerations  de  la  sagesse  de  Itieu  au  youverne- 
ment  du  monde  (Gen.  1623,  8vo)  -.—Recueil  de$  chases 
memora'des  adienues  sous  la  Ligur,  etc.  (Gen.  1537-90, 
3  vols.  8vo);  last  ed.  by  abl  e  Goujet,  under  the  title 
Mcmoires  de  la  I.igne  s«us  Henri  III  tt  JV,  etc.  (Amst. 
[Pa  is],  175X,  6  vols.  4to).  He  also  edited  a  number 
of  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  with  annotations,  and 
translated  numerous  works  on  history  and  theology. 
Some  of  his  letters  were  published  in  the  Fpistres  fran- 
c^  is>s  des  jxrtonnages  Wustrts  et  doctts  a  J.  J.  de  la 
Scala,  mites  en  lumiere  par  Jacques  de  Rivrs  (Hardcr- 
wyck,  1624,  *vo).  —  See  Tronchin,  Oratw  funebris  S. 
Cnulartii  Sgltxmectini,  in  Erclesia  Generensi  pastoris, 
etc.  (Gen.  1628,  4t<>);  Boyle,  Diet.  Hist. ;  Nieeron,  Mi- 
moires,  xxix,  363  374;  Senebier,  Hist.  Ittirr.  oV  Gtntre; 
Hang,  La  Fraw  e  I  rotestante .  Hocfer,  Sour.  Biog. 
meride.  xxi,  409  sq. 

Goulart,  Simon,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian 
(fou  of  the  preceding),  was  horn  at  Geneva  about  l.'>76. 
lie  was  at  first  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  church 
at  Wcsel,  and  in  1601  was  called  to  Amsteidam  to  take 
charge  of  the  Walloon  church.  Being  a  zealous  Ar- 
minian,  he  engaged  m  a  controversy  with  his  col- 
leagues, who  as  zealously  defended  Calvinism,  nnd  he 
was  finally  ejected.  He  wrote  two  works  in  defence 
of  his  views,  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  in 
1618  the  Remonstrants  chose  him  as  one  of  thMr  de- 
fenders at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Wes  was,  however,  for- 
bidden to  ap|>ear,  as  being  under  interdict.  When  the 
Arminian  ministers  were  Iwnished  in  1610,  he  followed 
Episcoplus  to  Antwerp.  When  hostilities  were  re- 
newed between  Holland  nnd  Spain  he  went  to  Calai'. 
In  1623  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  prince 
of  Orange,  but  proved  his  innocence,  and  the  next 
year  removed  to  Frederick rtadt,  where  a  large  number 
of  Remonstrants  h  id  sought  refuirc.  He  died  there 
March  19, 1628.  He  wrote.  Brief  Traite  de  la  grace 
de  Dieu  rnvrrs  les  h  mme*  tt  de  r(ternellr  election  des  Hol- 
ies et  reprobalum  des  infdeles  (Amst.  1616,  8xo) : — Ejo- 
men  des  oji  niont  de  M.  Fahrlce  Bassecourt  contenves  m 
un  Itcre  dc  disputes  isvteV  Selection  etcraelle  et  ses  de- 
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pendances  (Amnt.  16l8,8vo): — EpUreaux  Remonstrants 
WttUotu  (1620,  8vo): — Traiti  de  la  providtnee  de  IHeu 
tt  autres points  in.UprniL.uu,  avec  une  Refutation  du  ser- 
mon de  Jos.  Puujude  contre  Us  cinq  artules  des  Remon- 
tnmts  (1627,  12tn<i);  ami  eight  letters,  two  in  Latin 
and  fix  in  French,  in  the  Epistolue  Rtmonstrantium  ec- 
clesiastics rt  thrologica;  (Amst.  1684,  fol.).  See  Niceron, 

Memoires ;  UVA.  remonstrantium  ;  Baylc,  Did.  Hist. ;  description  of  the  hicinus 
Scnebier,  Ilistoxre  lilt,  de  Otnete;  llaag,  La 
/■'ranee  Protestanic ;  Hoefer,  A'our.  liiog.  (Sen. 
xxi,  414. 

Goulding,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  was  born  at  Midway,  Liberty 
County,  Ga.,  March  14,  17c6.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  Walcott,  Conn.,  studied  law  for  a 
time,  and  was  licenced  in  1813.    He  supplied 
the  church  at  White  HlulT  soon  after,  und  la- 
bored successfully  there  for  about  six  years. 
In  1822  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Oglethorpe 
County,  and  was  subsequently  elected  pro-  , 
fessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the   >*  '.'        '  v«- 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.   After   ^  ' 
nuny  years 
mcnts  of  occ 

government,  he  resigned,  oml  was  called  in 
1835  to  his  last  charge  in  Columbus.  He  was 
for  several  years  in  succession  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Oglethorpe 
University, and  died  June  26, 1848.— Sprague, 
Annuls,  iv,  491. 

Gourd  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
of  two  Heb.  words. 

1.  Jonah  s  outrun  ("^IS^P,  kikayon',  Sept.  rrfXo- 


hood  of  Jericho  ("  Ricinus  in  altitudinem  arboris  in«ig» 
nia,"  Hasr-elqui.-t,  7*r,ir.  p.  555;  see  also  RoUin>un,  Res. 
i,  563).  The  Hebrew  name  kikayon  is  so  similar  to  tbe 
tiki  of  Dioscorides,  that  it  was  early  thought  to  indi- 
cate the  same  plant.  Dioscorides  (iv,  164,  jrtpt  nti,».  i 
states  that  the  kiki,  or  croVm,  is  called  trill  sesamum  by 
some ;  and  proceeds  to  give  in  a  few  words  a 
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of  lal.orii.us  service  in  the  <le|wrt- 
:clesiastical  historv  and  Church  "■ 


Castor-oil  Hsot  (Rieinns  Communis). 

It  has  also  been  called  Pentailactylu*  and  Palma  Chris. 

ti,  from  the  palmate  division  of  it*  leaves.     It  was 

I  known  at  much  earlier  times,  as  Hippocrates  emploved 
Kvvrn,\ ulg.  hedera),  the  nume  of  a  plant  that  occurs  ...      .    '         ' .'  *  • 

i  ■ ill      •    *  m  h  mi   i,  1  it  in  medicine;  and  Herodotu«  mentions  it  hv  the  name 

only  in  Jon.  iv,  6-10  ;  according  to  the  .Sept.  ami  IVsh-     t     ..    ,  ...  ,.      •  ,  „ 

.     T.  fJ£L  ..„.,„_.„   of  mXXmmpw*  (h.  94)  when  speaking  of  Egypt : 


ito,  a  gourd ;  but  according  to  Jerome  (who  underwent 
much  obloquy  for  substituting  "ivy"  for  the  "gourd"  of 
the  old  Italic  vers. ;  see  Davidson's  Mb.  Crit.  i,  267), 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Hebrew  interpreters  generally,  a 
species  of  ricinus,  the  pidmn  Christi,  Arabic  el-khertra, 
Egyptian  kik  or  mtm  ( Diod.  Siculus,  i,  3).  From  the 
statements  of  the  text,  it  appears  that  the  growth  of 
the  kikayon  was  miraculous,  but  that  it  was  probably 
n  plant  of  the  country,  l>eing  named  specifically  ;  also 
that  it  was  capable  of  affording  shade,  and  might  easi- 
ly l»e  destroyed.  There  does  not  appear  anything  in 
this  account  t<>  warrant  us  in  considering  it  to  be  the 
ivy,  which  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  cannot  support 
itself,  and  is,  moreover,  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the 


"  The  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  grounds  make  use  of 
an  oil  which  they  term  kiki,  expressed  from  the  JSilli- 
cyprian  plant."  That  it  has  been  known  there  from 
the  earliest  times  is  evident  from  Caillaud  having 
found  castor-oil  seeds  in  some  very  ancient  sarcophagi. 
That  the  Arabs  considered  their  kherwa  to  be  the  s&mc 
plant  is  evident  from  Avicenna  on  this  article,  or 
khiricaa  of  the  translation  of  lTcmpius  (p.  W»l);  so 
Se.apion  (iii,  c.  79).  But  most  decisive  of  all  seems 
the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Egyptian 
kiki  (Herodot.  ii,  94 ;  comp.  Rahr,  ad  loc. ;  and  Jablon- 
sky,  vpusc.  pt.  i,  p.  110),  established  by  Celsius,  with 
whose  arguments  Michaelis  declares  himself  entirely 
satisfied  (J.  D.  .Midi.  Supplem.) ;  and  confirmed  by  tbe 


hot  and  arid  country  of  ancient  Nineveh,  but  which  , 

adduced  by  Jerome  prol-ablv  only  as  a  conjecture  Talmudical  p«p  .U-o.l,  prepared  from  the  aeeoa 
the  resemblance  of  its  Greek  name  nwoc  to  kika-  of  the  ricinus  (BuxU.rf,  Lex.  Chald.  Ttdmud.  col.  20?9), 
That  the  kikoyon  was  thought  to  l>e  a  gourd  *nd  Dioscorides,  Iv,  164,  where  rporwv  (  =  Palma 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  kiki  of  the  Flgvptians  Christi)  is  described  under  the  name  of  rira,  and  the 
being  the  kfo-rtca  of  the  Arabs,  often  incorrectly  writ-  oil  ma**  fn  m  lu  **eA*  ca,,ed  ■fcww  **rtiov  (Ro- 
ten  karoo,  that  U,  without  the  aspirate,  which  makes  it  senmUller,  p.  127).  Lady  Calcott  states  that  the  m.-l- 
verv  similar  to  kvra  when  written  in  Roman  charac-  «n  Jews  of  London  use  this  oil,  by  the  name  of  oil  of 
tcrs.  which  last  in  the  East  is  applied  to  the  gourd  or  for  their  Sabbath  lamps,  it  Iwing  one  of  tbe  fire 
pumpkin  (Avicenna,  c.  622).  and  is  probably  the  La-  k'1"18  of  oil  *hich  t,,oir  traditions  allow  them  to  em- 
genaria  vulgaris.  To  this  plant,  no  doubt,  the  follow-  p'".v.  The  castor-oil  plant  attains  a  considerable  site 
ing  passages  refer :  "The  Christians  and  Jews  of  Mo-  ™*  I  though  in  Europe  it  is  only  known 
sul  (Nineveh)  say  it  was  not  the  keroa  whose  shadow  a*  *n  hcrn. in  ,ndi»  il  frequently  may  1*  seen,  especial- 
refreshed  Jonah,  hut  a  sort  of  gourd,  elkrra,  which  has  I*  «*  margins  of  fields,  of  the  size  of  a  tree.  So  at 
very  large  leaves,  very  large  fruit,  and  lasts  but  about  Busra,  Niobuhr  saw  an  iUbr..a  which  had  the  form 
four  months"  (Nicbuhr,  Arabia,  p.  148).  So  Volnev  :  «n<«  appearance  of  a  tree.  From  the  erect  habit,  and 
"  Whoever  has  travelled  to  Cairo  or  Rosetta  knows  the  breadth  of  its  foliage,  this  plant  throws  an  ample 
that  the  species  of  gourd  called  krrra  will,  in  twenty.  especially  when  young, 
four  hours,  send  out  shoots  near  four  inches  long 


(Travels,  i,  71).  In  Jerome's  own  description  of  the 
plant,  however  (Comment,  ad  loc.),  called  in  Syr.  knro, 
and  Punic  el-hroa,  Celsius  recognises  the  castor-oil 
plant  (llitrobot.  ii,  273  sq. ;  Bochart,  //iVn*.  ii,  293, 
623).  The  Ricinus  was  seen  by  Rauwolf  (Trttv.  p.  52) 
in  great  abundance  near  Tripoli,  where  the  Arabs  call- 
ed it  et-krrua,  while  both  Hasselquist  and  Robinson 
observed  very  large  specimens  of  it  in  the  neighbor- 


little  substance  of  its  stem,  it  may  easily  be  destroyed 
by  inserts  which  Rumphins  describes  as  sometimes 
being  the  case.  It  would  then  necessarily  dry  up  rap- 
idly. As  it  is  well  suited  to  the  country-,  and  to  the 
purpose  indicated  in  the  text,  and  as  its  name  kiki  is 
so  similar  to  kikayon.  it  is  generally  thought  by  inter- 
preters to  be  the  plant  which  the  sacred  penman  had 
in  view. 

This  opinion,  however,  that  the 
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above  is  the  true  representative  of  Jonah's  gourd,  is  I  Lie.    The  reasons  are  given  in  detail  by  Celsius  (Hi*. 

reviewed  by  the  Rev.  il.  Lobdell,  M.D.,  missionary  in   robot,  i,  393).    (1.)  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 

Assyria,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Blbliotkeca  Sacra,   from  ?{3D,  paka' ,  *'  to  tplit,"  or  "  to  bunt,"  from  the 

April  6, 1»65,  p.  395  sq.,  who  says,  "The  Mohammedans,   exploding  of  the  fruit,  and  scattering  the  seeds  on  be- 

Christians,  and  Jews  all  agree  in  referring  the  plant  in)?  toucned.  anil  tbu  b  the  characteristic  of  the  ipe- 

to  the  Aem,  a  kind  of  pumpkin  peculiar  to  the  Last.  ,  ciet  ^  wild  cc,,,^,.  by  the  ancients.  (2.) 

The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  aston-  \  The  form  of  the  fruit  appear*  to  have  been  ovoid,  as 

ishing.    Its  fruit  is  for  the  mo,t  part  eaten  in  a  fresh  ,  the  ^  h  e9sentia„v  the  Mme  *itn  ^  of  the 

and  is  somewhat  like  the  squaUi.    It  has  no  „    t  •  t    t*  v  > 

knope,"  or  0^~^  0,  pekmm,  of  1  Kings  vl,  18 ;  vii, 

24,  rendered  "eggs"  in  the  Chaldaic  version  of  Jona- 
than, to  whom  the  form  of  the  fruit  could  not  have 
Tx'en  unknown.  (3.)  The  seeds  of  the  pakkuoth,  more- 
over, yielded  oil,  as  appears  from  the  tract  Shabbatk 
(ii,  §  2).  The  seeds  of  the  different  gourd  and  cucum- 
ber-like plants  are  well  known  to  yield  oil,  which  was 
employed  by  the  ancients,  and  still  is  in  the  Past, 
both  a*  medicine  and  in  the  arts.  (4.)  The  bitterness 
which  was  probably  perceived  on  eating  of  the  pot- 
tage, and  which  disappeared  on  the  addition  of  meal, 
iKNtths—  these  lodges  in  the  fields  of  melons  and  cu-  I  is  found  in  many  of  the  cucumber  tribe,  and  conspic- 


than  a  generic  resemblance  to  the  gourd  of  the 
I'nited  States,  though  I  suppose  that  both  are  a  species 
of  the  cvcurbila.  It  is  grown  in  great  abundance  on 
the  alluvial  Iwinks  of  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  plain  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which  is 
about  a  mile  wide.  .  .  .  The  castor-oil  plant  is  culti- 
vated, indeed,  to  some  extent  here,  but  is  never  train- 
ed, like  the  hero,  to  run  over  structures  of  mud  and 
brush  to  form  booths  in  which  the  gardeners  may  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  terrible  heats  of  the  Asiatic 
I  have  seen  at  a  single  glance  dozens  of  these 


cumbers  around  the  old  wall  -  of  Nineveh  I  -a.  i,  8)- 
envered  with  the  vines  of  the  kera,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  species,  the  fruit  of  which  weighs  from  one 
to  fifty  pounds.  One  species,  growing  in  Kurdistan, 
a  few  days'  distant  from  Mosul,  is  a  genuine  gourd; 
Imt  there  is  no  probability  that  it  ever  flourished  on 
the  hot  plains  of  Mosul."  The  same  view  is  taken  by 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i,  90  sq.),  who  says  that 
"  Orientals  never  dream  of  training  a  castor-oil  plant 
over  a  booth,  or  planting  it  for  shade  j  and  they  would 
have  but  small  respect  for  any  one  who  did.  It  is  in 
no  way  adapted  for  that  purpose,  while  thousands  of 
urltors  are  covered  with  various  creepers  of  the  gourd 
family.  .  .  .  The  gourd  grows  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity. In  a  few  days  after  it  has  begun  to  run  the 
whole  arbor  is  covered.  It  forms  a  shade  absolutely 
impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rays  even  at  noonday.  It 
flourishes  best  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  summer. 
Lastly,  when  injured  or  cut,  it  withers  away  with 
equal  rapidity."    See  Josau. 


oricriUl  Arbor  covered  with 


uously  in  the  species  which  have  usually  been  select- 
ed as  the  pakkuofh,  that  is,  the  Colocynth  (Cucumu  Co- 
locymhu),  the  Squirting  Cucumber  (Momordica  elatt- 
rium),  and  Cucumu  pnphetarum;  all  of  which  are 
found  in  Syria,  as  related  by  various  travellers.  The 
first,  or  Coloquintida,  is  essentially  a  desert  plant. 
Kitto  says :  "  In  the  desert  parts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, its  tendrils  run  osser  vast  tracts  of  ground, 
offering  a  prodigious  number  of  gourds,  which  are 
crushed  under  foot  by  camels,  horses,  and  men.  In 
winter  we  have  seen  the  extent  of  many  miles  covered 
w  ith  the  connecting  tendrils  and  dry  gourds  of  the 
preceding  season,  the  latter  exhibiting  precisely  the 
same  appearance  as  in  our  shops,  and  when  crushed, 
with  a  crackling  noise,  beneath  the  feet,  discharging, 
in  the  form  of  a  light  powder,  the  valuable  drug  which 
it  contains"  (Pict.  Bible,  note  ad  loc).  In  the  Arabic 
version,  hunzal  (which  is  the  Colocynth)  is  used  as  the 
synonyme  for  pakkuofh  in  2  Kings  iv,  39.  The  third, 
or  Globe  Cucuml>er,  "  derives 
its  specific  name  (Cucumu pro- 
phetarum)  from  the  notion  that 
it  afforded  the  gourd  which 
•the  sons  of  the  prophets', 
shred  by  mistake  into  their 
pottage,  and  which  made  them 
declare,  when  they  came  to 
taste  it,  that  there  was  '  death 
in  the  pot.'  This  plant  is 
smaller  in  every  part  than 
the  common  melon,  and  has  a 
nauseous  odor,  while  its  fruit 
is  to  the  full  as  bitter  as  the 
Colnqitintida.  The  fruit  has  a 
rather  singular  appearance, 


mimm 

•2.  Wild  gourds  (rir^B,  pakkuoth';  Sept.  roX.'.jrn, '  from  the  manner  in  which  its  surf aceTs  armcYwith 
Vulg.  colonpitAidrt).  It  is  related  in  2  Kings  iv,  38-  prickles,  which  are,  however,  soft  and  harmless"  (Kit- 
40  that  Elisha,  having  come  again  to  Gilgal,  when  to,  Pict.  Palestine;  Physical  Ceog-V-  eclxxxix).  Rut  this* 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and  many  sons  of  the  plant,  the  fruit  not  l*>ing  bigger  than  a  cherry,  does  not 
prophets  were  assembled  there,  he  ordered  his  servant  appear  likely  to  have  l»een  that  whic  h  was  rhrtd  into  the 


to  prepare  for  them  a  dish  of  vegetables  :  "  One  went 
out  into  the  field  to  gather  herb)  (oroth),  and  found  a 
wild  vine  (i-Hb  -»B»,  jield-vine\  and  gathered  thereof 
wild  gourds  (TlfS  rrpD,  field  pakkuofh)  his  lap-full, 
and  came  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for 
they  knew  them  not,"  "So  they  poured  out  for  the 
men  to  eat ;  but  as  they  were  eating  of  the  pottage, 
they  cried  out,  O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in 
the  pot;  and  they  could  not  eat  thereof."  Though  a 
few  other  plants  have  lieen  indicated,  the  pakkuoth  has 
almost  universally  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 


pot.  Celsius,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  second 
of  the  al»ove-named  species,  the  Cummu  aarestu  of  the 
ancients,  ami  which  was  found  by  Relon  in  descend- 
ing from  Mount  Sinai,  was  the  plant,  being  the  Curv- 
mis  asbiiuus  of  the  druggists.  This  plant  is  a  well- 
known  drastic  purgative,  violent  enough  in  its  action 
to  be  considered  even  a  poison.  Its  fruit  is  ovate,  ob- 
tuse, and  scabrous,  and  likely  to  have  been  the  plant 
mistaken  for  oroth,  as  it  might  certainly  be  mistaken 
for  young  gherkins.  The  wild  cucumber  bursts  at 
the  touch  of  the  ringer,  and  scatters  its  seeds,  which 
the  colocynth  does  not  (RosenmUller,  Alterthumsk.  iv, 


familv  of  the  gourd  or  cucumber-like  plants,  several 

nd  •  1 1 

it  is  well-known,  are  edi-  1  has  been  thought  to  favor  the  identification  of  the 


of  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  bitterness,  and  a  [  pt-  I  ■*«•)■    The  etymology  of  the  word  from  rj?D 
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Colocynth  fCttmOW  Co/oejmtatw),  with  Fruit  and  Section  of 


plant  with  the  Ecbalium  elaterium,  or  "squirting  cu- 
cumber," so  called  from  the  elasticity  with  which  the 

fruit,  when  ripe,  opens  and  .-.ratters  the   I-  when 

touched.  This  is  the  dyoio^  <tik»hi£  of  Dioscorides  (iv, 
152)  nnd  Theophrastus  (vii,  6,  §  4,  etc.),  and  the  I'ucu- 
mu  tylcettri*  of  Pliny  (//«/.  AW.  xx,  2).  Celsius  (//i- 
erob.  i,  393),  Roscnmtiller  (Btb.  But.  p.  12*),  and  Ge- 
senius  (.jTAm.  p.  1122)  are  in  favor  of  this  explanation, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  some  reason. 
The  old  versions,  however,  understand  the  colocynth, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange.  The 
drastic  medicine  in  such  general  use  is  a  preparation 
from  this  plant.  Michaelis  (Suppl.  Lex.  J/eb.  p.  34-1) 
and  Ocdmann  (Venn.  Summl.  iv,  88)  adopt  this  expla- 
nation. 

Gousset,  Jacqi'ks  (Lat.  Ctuw-riur).  a  French  Prot- 
estant theologian,  and  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar, 
was  born  at  Blois  Oct.  7, 1635.  He  studied  theology 
at  Saumur,  and  acquired  Greek  under  Lefevre,  and 
Hebrew  under  Louis  Cappel.  H  iving  liecomc  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Poitiers  in  1602,  he  remained  in  that 
office  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  re- 
fusing on  three  several  occasions  the  professorship  of 
theology  at  Saumur.  In  16X5  he  went  to  England, 
and  soon  after  to  Holland,  where  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Walloon  church  of  Dort  in  1687.  In  1092  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Groningen  as  professor  of  Creek 
and  of  theology,  and  remained  there  until  his  death, 
Nov.  4, 1704.  Gousset  advocated  a  very  different  sys- 
tem of  Hebrew  grammar  from  the  one  generally  fol- 
lowed in  Holland.  While  the  Dutch  scholars  consid- 
ered, like  Erpenius,  a  knowledge  of  Arab  and  Syriac 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  Hebrew,  Gousset  held  that  error  must  in- 
evitably result  from  attempts  to  find  out  the  meaning 
of  words  and  the  grammatical  construction  of  sen- 
tences in  Hebrew  by  comparing  it  with  the  other 
Sbemitic  dialects  which  are  but  derivatives  from  it, 
and  have  often  undergone  changes  to  which  the  orig- 
inal language  remains  a  stranger.  He  considered  the 
old  versions  and  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  as  of  lit- 
tle use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.  Sc.hultens, 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  a  public  discussion 
with  Gousset  on  that  subject,  refutes  his  views  in  his 
Origin**  Hebrnve  and  I'etu*  tt  rtgia  via  hebraizandi. 
Gousset  wrote  largely.  We  name,  out  of  his  numerous 
works,  the  following :  Examen  det  endroit*  de  laccom- 
plistement  de*  prophetie*  de  Af.  Juriru  qui  concernent  fa 
tupputation  dt4  tempt  (Anon.  1687, 12mo) : — Jem  Christi 
EvangfUique  Veritat  talutifera  demonttrata  in  confuta- 
tion*'Wri  Chizzuk  Emonnn  (Amst.  1712,  4to)  .—Consi- 


deration* th"  logirpies  et  critiques  tur  le priytt  (Tune  »-wi- 
velle  rersion  francauc  d-  la  hible,  publU  I  an  101*0,  jous 
It  notn  de  M.  Ch.  Aecane,  etc.  (Amst.  1098, 12mo ),  a  vio- 
lent Culvinistlc  attack,  accusing  Leccne's  translation 
of  favoring  Arminianism  at  the  expense  of  correctness: 
— Commentarii  Lingua-  Elruica,  etc.  .  Amst.  1702.  fol.  j 
Lp*.  1743,  4to): — Dispubttions*  in  Ep  tteLa*  Pou'.i  ad 
llebroeo*  et  ad  Leviticum  iviii,  4  (Amst.  1712,  fol.):— 
Ve*pera>  Gnminganr,  five  amici  tie  rtbu*  merit  collo- 
quia.  uU  varia  itcne  Scriptura-  loca  te.'erfa  erjd  cantmr 
(Amst.  1698,  8vo;  2d  edit.  1711,  8vo) :— /*  rira  deque 
morfua  Fub;  doctrina  Jmobi  apotUdi  evoluta  (Au.st. 
1690,  8vo)  : — These*  fheokgicxe  de  typorum  inttrj  retav- 
dorum  metkodo  apottol'cn  (at  the  end  of  the  Schediasmn 
Theol»gue  pra.tica  of  Herm.  Wit*ius,  droning.  115% 
8vo).  See  Bayle,  (F.urre*  dirertet,  Hi, 620;  iv.  700.  773, 
and  837;  Niccron,  Memoirrt,  vols,  ii  and  x;  Jurnul 
de*  Savant*.  1702.  No.  40  ;  Meyer,  6'mcA.  d.  Sck'ifter- 
kbirung,  vol.  iv  ;  Haag,  1m  France  Pnttettante  ;  Hoc- 
fer,  Xouv.  Biog.  (iineraie.  xxi,  405  sq. 

Oouttes,  Jkas  I.ocis,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  political  economist,  was  born  at  Tulle  in 
1740.  He  tirst  entered  the  army,  and  soon  after  the 
Church.  He  was  for  a  time  curate  of  a  place  near 
Bordeaux,  then  of  Argilliers  (l.anguedoc\  where  be 
remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. He  had  acquired  great  influence  over  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Besiers,  and  was  in  1781*  sent  as  their 
representative  to  the  States  General.  Here,  on  Oct.  S, 
1780,  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  usury  laws.  Ho 
also  seconded  the  motion  of  Talleyrand- Perigord,  bish- 
op of  Autun,  proposing  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
clergy.  In  February,  1791,  he  succeeded  Talleyrand 
as  bishop  of  Autun.  But  afterwards,  opposing  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Republican  party,  he  was  accused  of  re- 
actionary sympathies,  arrested,  judged,  condemned, 
and  executed,  all  in  one  day,  March  26,  1794.  He 
wrote  7keorie  de  rinthit  de  targem,  etc.  (Paris,  1780, 
12mo ;  2d  edit.,  with  a  Defense,  etc.,  1782) : — Projet  de 
Rfforme,  ou  re/tenon*  toumites  a  VAuemblie  national* 
(1790,  8vo)  :— Din-aura  rur  la  rente  de*  bitn*  du  cirrge 
(April  12, 1790,  8vo)  .—Erpoti  de*  Principr*  de  la  Con- 
ttitution  civile  du  Clerge,par  It*  etique*  drpute*  a  fAs- 
trmbUe  mitionale  (1790,  8vo);  this  latter  work  is  under 
a  collective  name,  but  Gouttes  was  its  principal  au- 
thor. See  ifonUeur  tmiv*r*,l  (1789,  1790);  Qoerard, 
l,d  France  littvraire;  Hoefer,  A't/ur.  Biog.  Oinerale,  xxi, 
470.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Government  of  God.    See  Theodicy. 

Government  ok  tiik  Hkbrewa,  This  we  shall 
here  treat  in  its  secular  or  political  relations,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  severed  from  the  divine  ordinances  which 
underlie  them  all.    See  Monarchy. 

1.  Constitutional  Foi*m.—  This  varied  materially  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  With  the  Israelites,  as  with  all  other  BO* 
tions,  unquestionably  the  earliest  form  of  government 
was  the  patriarchal,  und  it  subsisted  among  them  long 
after  many  of  the  neigh  (wring  countries  had  exchanged 
it  for  the  rule  of  kings.  The  patriarchs,  that  is,  the 
heads  or  founders  of  families,  exercised  the  chief  power 
and  command  over  their  families,  children,  and  domes- 
tics, without  being  responsible  to  any  superior  author- 
ity. Such  was  the  government  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  So  long  as  they  resided  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan they  were  subject  to  no  foreign  power,  but  tended 
their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they  chose  to  go  (Gen. 
xiii,  6  12),  and  vindicated  their  wrongs  by  arms  when, 
ever  they  had  sustained  any  injury  (Gen.  xlv).  They 
treated  with  the  petty  kings  who  reigned  in  different 
parts  of  Palestine  as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and  con- 
cluded treaties  with  them  in  their  own  right  (Gen.  xiv, 
13. 18-24 ;  xxi.  22-32 ;  xxri,  16,  27-33 ;  xxxi,  44-54). 
See  Patriarch. 

The  Hebrews  having  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
in  Egypt,  it  appeared  very  evident  that  they  could  net 
live  among  nations  given  to  idolatry  without  running 
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the  hazard  of  becoming  infected  with  the  same  evil. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  the  providence  of  God,  align- 
ed to  •  particular  country,  the  extent  of  which  wan  so 
small,  that  thi*y  were  obliged,  if  they  would  live  inde- 
pendently of  other  nations,  to  give  up,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  life  of  shepherds,  and  devote  themselves  to  ag- 
riculture. Besides,  very  many  of  the  Hebrews,  dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt,  had  fallen  into  idolatrous 
habits.  These  were  to  be  brought  l*ck  again  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  ull  were  to  lie  excited 
to  engage  in  those  undertakings  which  should  be  found 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  true  religion.  All  the 
Mosaic  institutions  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects,  and  th-j  fundamental  principle  was  this — that 
the  true  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe, 
and  none  other,  ought  to  be  worshipped.  To  secure 
this  end  the  more  certainly,  God  became  king  to  the 
Hebrews.  Accordingly,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
was  destined  to  be  occupied  by  them,  was  declared  to 
be  the  land  of  Jehovah,  of  which  he  was  to  lie  the  king, 
and  the  Hebrews  merely  the  hereditary  occupants. 
God  promulgated,  from  the  summit  of  .Mount  Sinai, 
the  prominent  laws  for  the  government  of  his  people, 
considered  as  a  religious  community  (Exod.  xx) ;  and 
these  laws  were  afterwards  more  fully  illustrated  and 
developed  by  Moses.  The  rewards  which  should  ac- 
company the  oliedient,  and  the  punishments  which 
ahould  be  the  lot  of  the  transgressor,  were  at  the  same 
time  announced,  and  the  Hebrews  promised  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  obey  (Exod.  xx -xiv;  Deut.  xxvii-xxx).  See 
Law. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  true  religion,  God  governed 
the  whole  people  by  a  striking  and  peculiar  providence, 
which  has  rightly  been  termed  a  theocracy.  Hut,  al- 
though the  government  of  the  Jews  was  a  theo-racy, 
it  was  not  destitute  of  the  usual  forms  which  exist  in 
civil  governments  among  men.  God,  it  is  true,  was 
the  king,  and  the  high-priest,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so 
to  speak,  was  his  minister  of  state ;  but  still  the  polit- 
ical affairs  were,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  disposal 
of  the  elders,  princes,  etc.  It  was  to  them  that  Moses 
gave  the  divine  commands;  he  determined  their  pow- 
ers, and  submitted  their  requests  to  the  divine  decision 
(Numb,  xiv,  5;  xvi,  4  ;  xxvii,  5).  Josephus  pro- 
nounced the  government  to  lie  aristocratical,  but  Low- 
man  and  Micha6lis  arc  in  favor  of  considering  it  a  de- 
mocracy, and  in  support  of  their  opinion  such  passages 
are  exhibited  as  the  following:  Exod.  xix,  7,8;  xxiv, 
3-8;  Deut.  xxix,  9  14.  The  Hebrew  government, 
however,  putting  aside  its  theocratical  feature,  was  of 
a  mixed  form,  in  some  respects  approaching  to  a  de- 
mocracy, in  others  assuming  more  of  an  aristocratical 
ch  iracter.    See  Tiikockacy. 

In  the  time  of  S.imuel,  the  government,  in  point  of 
form,  was  changed  into  a  munarchy.  The  election  of 
a  king,  however,  was  committed  to  God,  who  chose  one 
by  lot ;  so  that  God  was  still  the  ruler,  nnd  the  king 
the  vicegerent.  The  terms  of  the  government,  as  re- 
spected God,  were  the  same  as  before,  and  tho  same 
duties  and  principles  were  inculcat  v|  on  the  Israelites 
as  had  been  originally  (1  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  x,  17-23).  In 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  Saul  did  not  choose  at  all 
times  to  obey  the  commands  of  God,  the  kingdom  was 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  another  (1  Sam.  xiii,  5- 
14  ;  xv,  1  31).  David,  through  the  medium  of  Samuel, 
was  selected  by  Jehovah  for  king,  who  thus  gave  a 
proof  that  he  still  retained,  and  was  dis|xt*ed  to  exer- 
cise, the  right  of  appointing  the  ruler  under  him  (I 
Sam.  xvi,  1-3).  David  was  first  made  king  over  Ju- 
dih ;  but  as  he  received  his  appointment  from  God, 
and  acted  under  his  authority,  the  eleven  other  trilies 
submitted  to  him  (2  Sam.  v,  1-3).  The  paramount  au- 
thority of  God  as  the  king  of  the  nation,  and  his  right 
to  appoint  one  who  should  act  in  the  capacity  of  his 
vicegerent,  nre  expressly  recognised  in  th  >  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.    See  King. 

The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and 


the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity 
was  effected,  by  the  two  divinely-inspired  and  pious 
governors,  Ezra  and  Nehetniah  ;  but  the  theocratic 
government  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restored. 
The  new  temple  was  not,  as  formerly,  God's  palace ; 
and  the  cloud  of  his  presence  did  not  take  possession 
of  it.  After  the  deaths  of  Ezra  and  Nehetniah,  tho 
Jews  were  governed  by  their  high-priests,  in  subjec- 
tion, however,  to  the  Persian  kings,  to  whom  they  paid 
tribute  (Ezra  iv,  13),  but  were  ruled  by  their  own  mag- 
istrates, and  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religious.  Nearly  three  centuries  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity  ensued,  although  during  that 
time  they  had  |>assed  to  the  rule  of  the  Greeks,  until 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphunes,  king  of  Syria,  when 
they  were  most  cruelly  oppressed,  and  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Under  the  able 
conduct  of  Judas,  surnamed  Maccalueus,  and  bis  val- 
iant brothers,  the  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war  for 
twenty-six  years  with  five  successive  kings  of  Syria ; 
and  after  destroying  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
of  their  best  troops,  ihe  Maccaliecs  finally  established 
the  independence  of  their  country,  and  the  royal  station 
of  their  own  family.  This  illustrious  house,  whose 
princes  united  the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their 
own  persons,  administered  the  affaire  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  years ;  un- 
til disputes  arising  lietween  Hyrcanus  II  and  his  broth- 
er Aristohulus,  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Komuna 
under  Pompuy,  who  captured  Jerusalem,  and  reduced 
Judica  to  the  rank  of  a  dependeut  kingdom,  B.C.  a'J. 
See  Jxwa. 

2.  Aaeroare  [)?$}>ot'um. — The  organs  through  which 
these  various  form*  of  administration  were  exhibited 
always  partook  of  that  absolute  and  arbitrary  charac- 
ter, lioth  in  their  appointment  and  their  exercise,  which 
prevails  among  Eastern  nations.  The  government  of 
the  israelitish  state  under  tho  monarchy  was,  so  far  as 
we  can  understand  its  political  organization,  very  sim- 
ple, and  in  its  principal  features  analogous  to  modern 
Oriental  forms  (see  Paulsen,  Dit  Rtgirrung  Morgan- 
lander,  Altona,  1755,  vol.  i).  The  king,  not  simply  the 
central  figure,  but  more  properiy  the  embodiment  of 
civil  power,  had  around  him  as  advisers  and  supreme 
executors  of  his  commands  several  "counsellors."  or 
0",a?i>  (2  Sam.  xv,  12;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  32;  1  Kings 
xii,  2),  at  whose  head  stands  almost  always  the  chan- 
cellor, "^XT"?,  "recorder,"  whose  chief  duty,  how. 
ever,  was  that  of  historiographer  (comp.  2  Kings  xix, 
18,  37),  and  who  Is  Immediately  recognised  as  the 
prime  minister,  such  as  is  to  this  day  the  organ  of 
royal  communication  in  Persia  (see  Chaudin,  Voyage, 
v,  258).  Co-ordinate  with  him  probably  stood  the 
"serilie,"  **tb,  or  state  (cabinet)  secretary  (2  Sam. 
viii,  17;  xx,  25;  2  Kings  xvilt,  18;  xix,  2;  xxii,  3, 
10  sq. ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  10).  Sometimes  we  find  several 
of  these  officers  mentioned  as  existing  at  the  same 
time  (1  Kings  iv,  8);  their  bureau  is  called  "the 
scribe's  chamlier,"  It'sn  Pir!?  (Jer.  xxxviii,  12). 
By  the  side  of  this  officer  was  also  the  prasfect  of  the 
palace,  T^an  bs  ""I'iX,  whose  functions,  however, 
were  not  entirely  confined  to  the  royal  household  (such 
as  commissions  and  messages,  2  Kings  xviii,  19  sq. ; 
xix,  4,  8;  Neh.  i,  11),  but  who  was  also  employed  on 
state  business  (1  Kings  xviii,  3;  2  Kinim  xviii,  18; 
Jer.  xxxvi,  3),  and  often  assumed  a  high  degree  of 
importance  (Isa.  xxiil,  15  sq.\  as  he  then  became  an 
officer  of  marked  rank  (like  the  modern  mttjor-<lom<i). 
Sometimes  a  prophet  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
kinn  as  extraordinary  civil  counsellor,  and  grew  influ- 


ential as  "the  king's  friend, 


M**sf  ** 


H  ?*l  (a  title  of 


most  trusty  minister  or  prime  vizier  in  the  modern 
East  ;  see  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  Isa.  x xii,  15;  Paul- 
sen. Rer/ier.  p.  286),  such  as  Nathan  under  David  and 
Solomon,  and  Isaiah  under  Hezekiah.    The  superior 
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functionaries  appear  under  the  kings  to  have  conduct- 
ed the  civil  administration.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  and  Invites  to  care  for  the  maintenance  of 
justice  (Deut.  xvil,  8  sq.).  The  king  himself  ren- 
dered decisions  in  the  highest  cases,  not  seldom  in  less 
weighty  cause*,  or  even  altogether.  See  Tkiau  As 
officers  of  the  exchequer,  at  least  to  far  as  to  provide 
fur  the  wants  of  the  royal  kitchen,  under  Solomon, 
twelve  commissioners  were  appointed  (1  Kings  iv,  7 
sq.).  Besides,  each  branch  of  the  royal  household  or 
establishment,  the  domains  and  manors,  had  their  par- 
ticular superintendent.  See  Pukvkyor.  All  these 
constitute  together,  as  we  may  say,  the  regal  Imard  or 
court.  On  the  othi*  hand,  under  the  660  officials  of 
Solomon  alluded  to  in  1  Kings  ix,  23  must  be  reckoned 
und.rr-ollicers,  of  whose  department  of  service  we  know 
nothing  further.  Among  these  intermediate  jurisdic- 
tions urv,  at  u II  events,  included  the  lieutenants  of 
provinces,  n:"|,l5in  "Hi^  (•' princes  of  the  provinces," 
1  Kings  xx,  14  sq.,  i.  q.  district-superintendents),  who 
ore  rirst  mentioned  under  Ahab  of  Israel.  In  con- 
junction with  them  may  be  classified  the  municipal 
officers,  the  elders  and  magnates  of  cities,  to  whom 
were  addressed  and  who  executed  the  royal  behests 
(1  Kings  xxi,  8 ;  2  Kings  x,  1).  See  Old  Men.  The 
oldest  and  leading  men  of  the  tribes  (q.  v.)  also  formed 
a  kind  of  national  representatives.  The  scribes  (q.  v.) 
further  had  a  certain  official  position.  See  Governor. 

Under  the  Chaldasun  rule,  Gedaliah  (q.  v.)  appears 
as  governor  pU?)  of  desolated  and  depopulated  Judasa 
(2  Kings  xxv,  22),  which  after  this  time  became,  in 
connection  with  Egypt,  Calo-Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  a 
mere  satmpy  of  the  Babylonian  empire  (Berosus,  in 
Josephus,  Ant.  x,  11,  1).  The  Persian  court  commit- 
ted all  the  provinces  lying  west  of  the  Euphrates  to 
satraps,  riinw.  (Ezra  viii,  36 ;  Neb.  ii,  9),  associated 
with  whom  for  civil  administration  was  a  government- 
al chamber,  with  chuncellor,  secretary,  and  assessors 
(Ezra  iv,  8,  9).  Yet  the  same  title,  I"IHD  (i.  q.  pasha), 
was  also  Iwrne  by  the  (Jewish)  prefects  of  the 
Israel  it ish  colony  (Ezra  vl,  7 ;  Neh.  vii,  14, 18 ; 
Hag.  i,  1. 14 ;  ii,  2,  21),  which  it  had  over  its  own  peo- 
ple, exclusive  of  the  circuit  or  ministerial  officers 
(Neh.  iii,  »,  14, 15,  etc.),  municipal  officials  or  C^33p 


certain  executive  authority  in  civil  matters. 

SK&UlgXT. 

For  the  government  of  Judasa  under  the 
see  Roman  Empirk. 

8.  Democratic  Poteen. — Notwithstanding  the  apixir- 
j  ently  unlimited  and  independent  authority  of  these 
different  kinds  of  rulers,  the  Hehrew  people,  e*pe -tal- 
ly during  the  earlier  and  purer  ages  of  the  common- 
wealth, reserved  to  themselves  a  large  measure  of  di- 
rective or  vetAtory  and  magisterial  influence,  which 
enabled  the  popular  will  to  express  itself  on  all  great 
emergencies,  and  even  in  minor  points,  in  a  clear  and 
decided  manner,  through  regularly  constituted  chan- 
nels, the  general  assembly  or  the  select  committee. 

The  supreme  political  body  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
duly  met  in  congress,  is  designated  in  the  original  by 
two  words  of  nearly  equal  frequency  in  the  sacred 
writings,  rnv,tdah',  from  "17*  to  appoint,  also  to  bring 
together;  and  ^HJ?,  hahaC,  from  inj?,  i.  q.  Ka\ttr.  to 
convoke  (Sept.  tnrAqom,  ovvayuyi) ;  Vulgate,  Conffre- 
ffutio,  Cirtu*.  Fcclesia).  The  phrase  "  tabernacle  of  the 
Cunorff/fttum,"  however,  which  so  frequently  occurs  as 
indicating  tl\c  place  of  meeting,  is  described  by  neither 
of  these  words,  but  by  "1713  [^HX];  the  versions  con- 
sistently mark  the  difference  also,  the  Sept.  invariably 
translating  this  phrase  by  >;  oti)vn  roi>  paorvpiov,  and 
the  Vulg.  by  tabemaculum  festimonU;  although  when 
the  word  *1  J^T2  occurs  without  the  ifljt  (as  in  Numb, 
xvi,  2),  It  has  somewhat  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Latin 
Cu>ia,  which  equally  well  signifies  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate-house.  In  this  passage  "I~1^3  is  translated  by 
rWXijf  and  Tempus  ConcUii ;  in  many  other  passages 
the  word  is  variously  rendered,  but  generally  bears 
reference  to  a  set  time  or  place,  e.  g.  in  Lam.  i,  15,  A.  V. 
renders  it  assembly ;  but  in  ii,  6,  place  of  assembly  and 
solemn  feast ;  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  are  equally  capri- 
cious— icaipoc  and  temptu  standing  in  Lam.  i,  16,  and 


ioprii,  tabemaculum  &nA  festivitas  in  ii,  6.  This  word 
*75^T3  Is  the  most  frequent  original  equivalent  of  our 
noun  "congregation."  Apart  from  snst (tabernacle), 
it  has  a  highly  generic  sense,  including  all  the  holy  as- 
semblies of  the  Jews. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  not  unlike  the 


(Neh.  ii.  lR;  iv,  19;  v,  7,  etc.),  and  judges  (Ezra  vii,  j  Servian  constitution  of  the  Roman  people  (Arnold's 


2o)._  See  Tirhii atii All.  Besides  the  Persian  civil 
functionaries,  there  were  likewise  in  the  subject  terri- 
tories tax-commissioners  or  treasury-officers  appoint- 
ed, !t*  j2TJ  (Ezra  vii,  21),  and  under  them  a  general 
forest-keeper  (Noh.  ii,  8).  During  the  Seleucid-Syr- 
ian  nil-  .Indie •  tielnnged,  while  their  relations  were 
peaceful,  to  the  precinct  of  a  general  or  <Tnwixijy«v  of 
Phoenicia  and  Code-Syria  (2  Mace,  iii,  6:  iv,  4;  viii, 
tt),  who  was  a  provincial  officer  endowed  with  civil 
and  military  jurisdiction.  The  administration  of  the 
revenue  was  intrusted  to  special  functionaries  (2  Mace. 
Iii,  3 ;  1  Mncc.  x,  41  ;  xiii,  37).  The  chief  manage- 
ment of  the*  finances  however,  was  in  the  hands  of  (he 
royal  chamberlain  (2  Mace,  iii,  7  sq.).  During  the 
government  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  we  find  military 
appointees  (1  Mace,  vii,  8)  and  extraordinary  commis- 
sioners (1  .Mace,  i,  63 ;  ii,  15 ;  2  Mace,  v,  22)  in  Judaja. 


History  of  Homr,  i,  70)  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  first 
received  a  twofold  organization,  mi'U  /ryas  well  as  po- 
litical (comp.  Exod.  xii,  51 ;  Numb,  i,  3,  and  through- 
out ;  Numb,  xxvi,  3;  and  1  Chron.  vii,  4  and  40.  See 
also  I xi w man's  Dissertation  on  the  Gvii  Government  of 
thf  Ifelireirs,  p.  159,  leC.etc.).  The  classification  of  the 
|ieople  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  Josh,  vii,  14-18.  (1.) 
The  7W5r  (TO?  or  U2/r)  wa,  dlvlded  into  clans,  je*,*, 
A.  V.  '  families,"  riTOr?.  (2.)  Each  Mishpackak 
comprised  a  number  atfamilia!,  Auth.Vers.  "houses," 
O^nz.  (3.)  Each  r^fi  or  "house"  was  made  up  of 
qualified  "men,"  fit  for  military  as  well  as  political 
service,  being  twenty  years  old  and  upward  (Numb,  i, 
8).  The  word  which  describes  the  individual  member 
of  the  body  politic,  {plur.  C'-SJ).  is  very  signifi- 
cant ;  for  it  means  fir  a  robore  dictus  (Gcsenius,  Thn. 


During  the  contests  for  the  throne  between  Demetrius  ,  i.  262), "  a  man  of  valor, "  from        to  be  strong  (Furst, 


Soter  and  Alexander,  the  Jewish  high-priests  still  re- 
tained the  dignity  of  vassal-chiefs  over  Judasa  (1  Mace, 
x).  and  Jews  were  intrusted  with  executive  authority, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  that  territory  (1  Mace,  xi, 
59).  Simon  was  absolute  hereditary  prince  over  Ju- 
dasa, and  held  also  the  right  of  coinage  (1  Mace.  xv). 


lleb.  »rdrteb.  i,  239;  Meier,  Hebr.  Wun.  IT. -5.  p.  261). 
Sow  it  was  the  organic  union  of  the  twelve  tribes 
which  constituted  in  the  highest  and  truest  senae  the 
mj,  or  bnp, i.  e.  "Congregation,"  convened  dnly  lor 
a  'competent  purpose  (Kurtz,  Hist.  Old  Cod.  ii,  1C3). 
As  with  the  Greeks  there  was  an  riroita,  and  with  the 
Latins  a  Demimttio  Capitis,  so  there  were  sundry  faults 


In  nil  this  period,  as  well  as  earlier  under  the  Egyp- 
tian dominion  the  Imposts  were  not  unfrequently  ^.^  A   ^  a  Untlll*  (n^X,  Sept.  av- 
fanned  out  to  the  hiirh-pnests,  or  to  wealthy  Jews  (1  '              1  v  r 


Mace.  xi.  28;  xiii.  16;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  4,  4  sq.,  ,  r»v3..»»<,  Vulg.  indigena;  or  Pit,  act\foctcivis,  in  Deut. 


16).  which  brought  them  into  close  connection  with  the 
loyal  functionaries,  and  even  conferred  upon  them  a 


i,  16)  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  national  as- 
bly  (see  Deut.  xxul,  1-8  [comp.  with  Neh.  xiii,  1- 
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S] ;  also  Exod.  jtH,  17, 19 ;  xxx,  83,  88 ;  xxxi,  14  ;  Lev. 
vii,  20,  21, 25,  27 ;  xvii,  4,  9,  10,  14 ;  xviii,  29 ;  xix,  8 ; 
xx,  8,  6,  17,  18;  xxx,  3,  6,  17, 18;  xxii,3;  xxiii,  29; 
Numb,  ix,  13 ;  xv,  31 ;  xix,  20).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  franchise  or  cicitas  was  conferred  (w  ith  certain  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  are  mentioned  in  Dent,  xxiii,  3)  on 
foreigners,  0^.?  (A.  V.  strangers ;"  Sept.  irpooiiKit- 
rai;  Vulg.  peregrini),  after  they  had  qualified  them- 
selves  by  circumcision  (Exod.  xii,  19;  Lev.  xix,  34 ; 
Deut.  xxix,  11,  coni p.  with  Isa.  lvi,  6,  7). 

The  above  words,  expressive  of  the  national  congre- 
gation, sometimes  imply  (1)  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people ;  sometimes  (2)  a  congress  of  depu- 
ties (Jahn's  Hebrew  Republic,  p.  248).  (1.)  At  first, 
when  the  whole  nation  dwelt  in  tents,  in  their  migra- 
tion from  Egypt  to  Canaan  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  great  legislator,  the  Congregation  seems 
to  have  comprised  every  qualified  Israelite  who  had 
the  right  of  a  personal  presence  and  vote  in  the  con- 
gress. In  Exod.  xxxv,  1,  this  ample  assembly  is  des- 
ignated *3JO  "TTa  nnr-bs, /A«  entire  Congregation 
of  the  Sons  of  Israel  (vhaa  ovvayutyt)  v'tutv  "l<xpfl»/X, 
omnis  turba  JUiorum  Israel).  Similarly  in  Num.  xxvii, 
19,  the  phrase  is  !Tirn~b2,  all  the  Congregation  (waoa 
»/  ovvaytoyih  omnit  multitudo),  while  in  Lev.  xvi,  17  we 
have  ^SOUP  the  entire  asxmbtg  of  Israil 

(wa<xa  ovvayutyi)  'l<rp<rtyA,  universus  crtus  Israel).  We 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Edah  was  present  at  such  meetings  as  these, 
in  the  lifetime  of  Moses  and  before  the  nation  was  dis- 
persed throughout  its  settlements  in  Canaan,  were  it 
not  that  we  occasionally  find,  in  later  times,  an  equal- 
ly ample  designation  useil,  when  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nation  could  have  assembled  at  one  pl.ice 
Df  meeting;  e.  g.  in  Josh,  xxii,  12,  where  ''the  whole 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel"  is  mentioned  ; 
and  again  still  later,  as  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  in  1  Kin.cs  viii,  14;  2  Chron.  i,  5.  (2.)  From 
this  impossibility  of  personal  attendance  in  the  nation- 
al congregation,  we  should  expect  to  lind  a  representa- 
tive constitution  provided.  Accordingly,  in  Numb,  i, 
16,  we  read  of  persons  called  rfirn  "WIJ?,  not,  as  in 
the  A.  V.,  "renowned  of  the  Congregation,"  but  iront  to 
be  called  to  the  Congregation  (Michaelis,  Imv$  of  Moses, 
i,  230).  In  xvi,  2,  they  are  still  more  explicitly  styled 
"WVD  "Xrip  rn?  ^ZZXe.chitfsoftheCongreglitvm 
teho  are  called  Ut  the  Convention  (ni'yK\nrnt  /ioi<A»}f ,  qui 
tempore  consUii  vocabantur).  While  in  Exod.  xx  xviii, 
25  occurs  the  phrase  rnrn  "H*;?!?,  those  deputed  to  the 
nsjemblgs  which  exuetly  describes  delegated  persons. 
From  Josh,  xxiii,  2,  and  xxiv,  1,  it  would  appear  that 
these  deputies  were— (1)  "The  elders"  (called  "VJpt 
!"Hrn,  "elders  of  the  Congregation,"  in  Lev.  iv,  15), 
as  if  deputed  thereto;  and  "elders  of  Israel,"  or  "of 
the  people,"  as  if  representing  them  and  nominated  by 
them  (Deut.  i,  13).  (2)  "  The  heads,"  ="rx?,  i.  c. 
"the  princes  of  the  tribes"  (Nnmb.  i,  1,  16),  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  MishjKtvhoth,  or  "  families"  (xxvi,  pastim). 
(3)  "The  judges  ;"  not.  of  course,  the  extraordinary 
rulers,  beginning  with  Othnicl,  but  the  r-2E'r,  refer- 
red as  in  Deut.  xvi.  18,  stationed  in  every  great  city, 
and  summoned  probably  as  members  to  the 

congregation.  (I)  "  The  officers"  (Z^d,  ypappart^; 
magistri;  whom  Jahn  calls  genealogist*,  and  Oesenius 
magistrates),  whether  central,  as  in  Numb,  xi,  lfi,  or 
provincial,  as  in  Deut.  xvi,  18.  These  four  classes  of 
men,  in  addition  to  official  duties,  seem  to  have  hud 
attached  to  their  offices  the  prerogative  of  representing 
their  countrymen  at  the  national  convention  or  Edah, 
We  have  not  classed  among  these  delegate*  either  the 
"Jetbronian  prefects"  (Exod.  xviii.  15;  Dent,  i,  13- 
15)  or  the  seventy  elders  (Numb,  xi,  16),  for  they  were 
undoubtedly  included  already  in  one  or  other  "of  the 


normal  classes  (com p.  Numb,  xi,  16,  and  Deut  i,  15). 
The  members  of  the  Congregation  were  convened  by 
the  ruler,  or  judge,  or  king,  for  the  time  being;  e.  g. 
by  Moses,  passim;  by  Joshua  (xxiii.  1,  2);  probably 
by  the  high-priest  (Judges  xx,  27,  2m);  frequently  by 
the  kings— by  David  (1  Chron.  xiii,  2),  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  viii,  5,  etc.),  by  Jchoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx, 
4,  5).  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxx,  2),  probably  by 
the  Tirshathahs  afterwards  (see  Ezra  x,  8,  9. 12),  and 
by  Judas  Maecabams  (1  Mucc.  iii,  42-46).  The  place 
of  meeting  was  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation ;  sometimes,  however,  some  other  placo 
of  celebrity  was  selected,  as  Shechem  by  Joshua  (xxiv, 
i)  ;  Mizpch  (Judg.  xx,  i);  Bczek  by  Saul;  and  Uilgal 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xi,  8,  15). 

As  long  as  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  Edah*  were  convened  by  the  sound  of  sil- 
ver trumpets.  From  Numb,  x,  2-4,  it  appears  that  the 
blowing  of  one  trumpet  only  wus  the  signal  for  a  more 
select  convention,  com|*>sed  only  of  the  heads  of  the 
Jfishpachoih  and  the  princes  of  t\\j  tribes;  where  a* 
when  both  trum|*>ta  sounded  the  larger  congregations 
met.  But  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  when  this 
mode  of  summons  would  be  clearly  ineffectual,  the 
congregations  seem  to  have  been  convened  by  messen- 
gers (Judg.  xx,  1, 12;  1  Sam.  xi,  7,  8). 

As  to  the  |iowers  and  authority  of  the  congregation 
— it  was  not  a  legislitire  body  (Couringius,  I><  Hep. 
Hebr.  sec  10,  p.  246).  The  divine  law  of  Moses  had 
already  foreclosed  all  leg  station,  properly  so-called ; 
there  was  only  room  for  by-laws  (Sherlock,  hissert.  iii, 
317).  Nor  was  the  taring  jxiwer  within  the  coni|»c- 
tency  of  the  Israelite  Edith:  "the  national  revenues 
of  the  state  were  so  settled  in  the  tithes  and  other  of- 
ferings, and  there  being  no  soldiery  in  pay,  all  holding 
their  estates  by  military  service,  there  was  no  room 
for  new  or  occasional  taxes;  so  that  the  Hebrew  par- 
liament could  have  no  business  either  to  make  new 
laws  or  to  raise  money"  (I^owman,  Dissert,  p.  135). 
Hut  there  was,  for  all  that,  a  large  residue  of  authority, 
which  sufficiently  guaranteed  the  national  antounmy. 
(1)  The  divine  law  itself  was  deliberately  submitted 
to  the  Edah  for  acceptance  or  rejection  (Exod.  xix,  3- 
9,  and  xxiv,  8).  (2)  Their  chiefs  were  submitted  to 
this  body  on  appointment  for  its  approval ;  e.  g.  Joshua 
(Xunih.'xxvii,  19) ;  Saul  (1  Sain,  x,  24);  Saul  again, 
on  tho  renewal  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi,  15);  David 
(2  Sam.  v,  1-3);  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxix,  22) ;  so  the 
later  kings — we  take  as  an  instance  Joash  (2  Chron. 
xxiii,  3).  (3)  The  Edah  seems  to  have  the  |>ower 
of  staying  the  execution  of  a  kings  sentence  (as  in 
Jonathan's  case,  where  klthe  rescue"  was  not  by  forco 
or  violence,  but  by  constitutional  power  [*^E"  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  authority],  1  Sam.  xiv,  41,  45).  (1) 
As  in  parliament,  if  it  had  not  actually  the  prerog- 
ative of  making  peace  and  war,  it  possessed  the  power 
of  checking,  by  disapprobation,  the  executive  author- 
ity (see  Josh,  ix,  15 ;  comp.  with  ver.  18).  In  later 
times,  indeed,  the  prince  seems  to  have  laid  questions 
of  foreign  alliance,  etc.,  Itefore  the  congregation,  either 
for  deliberation  or  approl>ation,  or  both  (see  the  case 
of  Simon  Maccahseus  in  1  Mace,  xiv,  18-28\  (5)  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  ruler,  the  E>tnh  itself  ap|«rent- 
ly  decided  on  war  or  peace  (Judg.  xx,  1,  11  14  ;  also 
xxi,  13  -20).  (6)  The  congregation  was  a  high  court 
of  appeal  in  cases  of  life  and  death  (Numb,  xxxv,  12, 
24,  25).  (7)  Capital  punishment  was  not  inflicted 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  Edah,  and  tho  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  one  of  its  functions  (l,cv.  xxiv,  10- 
14;  Numb.  xv.  32  -16).  Lastly,  the  congregation  was. 
consulted  by  Hezekiah  and  .Tosiah  in  their  pious  en- 
deavors to  restore  religion  (2  Chron.  xxx,  2  4 ;  xxxiv, 
29).    When  David  mentions  his  "praises  in  the  great 

congregation"  xxii'  26'  etc"^  itis  prob' 

ablv  in  reference  to  his  "  composition  of  Psalms  for  the 
use'  of  tho  Israel  itish  Church,  and  the  establishment 
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in  it*  full  splendor  of  the  choral  Levitical  service"  \  The  Targum  render*  nrPZSBIC  "  their  judges,"  by 
(Thrupp, /W.  i,  141),  in  all  which  he  would  require  .  and  in  the  Talmud'  g-pa:  b  ^  par_ 

tod  obtain  the  cooperation  and  sanction  of  the  £dak.   Mu.al,    fof    |eiuK.r  of  a  ^  ,.    „  Whw|  ,he  ^ 
After  the  rejection  of  the  theociatic  constitution  by   .     ,  .  •  .  .  .  .  a   .  ,  .     , ..   ,  ,    ,  \, 

Jeroboam,  the  congregation  sometimes  receives  a  more   hen  18  w,th  hw  flock  h<  «'.vc»  lt  a  ,',,nd  leader 

limited  designation,  e.  g.  CSd^S  bnpn-bs,  "All  !  ^     .^T*  """T  ^^J;*0"*  wh"h  ^  aP" 
.„  ■  .       ,  ,     '*.*,,,       *  *     *      «\  i  |x»iMts  a  bad  king.    How  far  the  lalmudiral  use  of 

the  Congregation  of  JenuuUui    <2  Chron.  xxx,  2),  1  „     „  ,  n  .  * 

US,  in  the  sense  of  "  flagellate"  (/Vj.  52)  and  of  "ej- 


and  ni^PP  5Pt(?"52,  "All  the  Congregation  of  Ju- 
dith," xiioa  »;  U\\tfa,a  loica  (ver.  25).  The  phrase 
"  Congregation  of  ImieC'  is  used,  indeed,  twice  in  this 
later  |»eriod  (see  2  Chron.  xxiv,  l».  and  xxx,  25);  but 
in  the  former  passage  the  expre>sion  directly  refers  to 
the  original  institution  of  Moses,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  company  whom  Ilezekiuh  mn'fc.i  out  of  the  neigh- 
t»;iinj  kiuyaum  to  attend  bis  passovcr.    See  CoNduc- 

OA  HON. 


tend"  (liubu  Mtz.  74),  maj 


uinected  with  the 


tion  of  supremacy,  reign,  wo  cannot  decide  here. 

2.  «S?5,  na*i'  (from  Ht},  to  ca>ry,  lift  up:  lit. 
raised,  exalted,  elected  ;  Sept.  tftorpnoc  «p\  wi ),  a 
word  applied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  families  of  which  a 
tribe  was  composed  (Numb,  iii,  24.  :j.O,  82,  85;  xvi,  2, 
etc. ;  as  many  as  250  on  one  occasion.  Numb,  xvi,  2>; 
and  who,  as  deputies  (commoners)  at  the  National  As- 
sembly, are  also  called  Nasis  of  the  congregation,  or 


4.  LUeraturt.— See  the  Tr»a<i  fliWia.  vol.t:  Counng,  K. 
..      ....     ...  ,     .  .    ...  £    nasts  of  Israel  (elected,  called  to  the  assembly).  But 

Dt>  poltUca  J/ebravrum  (Ilclmstadt,  104*  \;  Cuiikus,  Dt    ..  .     .   \    , .,  '       ,  ..•/    ,  . 

/7,.      ...  .  .,  1  ,  . ... .     '    ,    it  was  also  used  of  the  twelve  supreme  chiefs  of  th« 

reixi'Mca  llrbntorum  (Levden,  lull  ;  Cur.  lM»o;  with   .  .,  „      .......  ^   ,v.     ,   ■•  «  ..  «         —  .w. 

\     ,    VT-    i  •  i     i  !>•  .-it.-     V.  .     ,  tribes  themselves  (Numb,  il  8  sq. ;  vu,  2  sq. ;  in,  32, 

notes  by  Nicolai,  Levd.  1  <<).>);  Dietruli,  Ik  jure  et  tta-  i  .  v..    ...  , .  rJ       !•    ,  ., 

.     ,  /         /\i    i*  ii-ia  u  il  ^    ^     utc-)-    Uoth  these  dignities,  the  chiefdom  of  a  familv 

(u  Juihorum  (Marli.  104°,  lool);  Hullmann,  Maui*-        '  „  „„,.,„,  u  .    .       .  * 

■  v,      ...     /,  ,  • .  i !  **  well  a*  that  of  a  tnl<e,  would  appear  to  have  lw*n 

vsrfiuuung  Jrr  ItmelUen  (l-pz.  1«;J4) ;  Leidekker,  An-     .     .  ..  .  ,  . 

ti.,mtoto  Judrortm  (Amst.  1704);  id.  />e  rwr/u  re»ao.  *=lective-corre."pondin«  to  the  word  X^rj-not  hered- 


/ica  Hebratr.  (id.  1710) ;  lawman,  CViV  Guvtrumtnt  of 
the  I/ebretri  (Lond.  1740,  with  an  apjiendix,  ib.  1741); 
Menodie,  De  rtpubtica  l/elntorum  U'ar.  ltilr); 
zom,  Ik  riritatt  JuiLrorum  (Berlin,  lso.l);  lii  imer.  Itt 
njmbliai  Jhbnrorum  (H.ivn.  Ki.")7);  Iieiske,  TheornUut 
(Jena,  1G7(M;  Sigonius,  De  rtpubtica  llt-braoium  (F.  a. 
M.  15h5;  al»o  in  his  Annual,  tt  Anti/j.  Leyden,  17ul); 
Walcb,  Mimarchie  tier  llcbr&r  (from  the  Spanish  of 
Vine.  Manpies  de  S.  Philippe,  Nurnb.  n.  d.  s.  1.  vol.  i); 
Wehner,  De  npiibllca  J/ebmorum  (Vitcmli.  16\'»7). 

Governor,  a  term  used  by  the  A.  V.  to  denote  va- 
rious degrees  of  authority  and  power:  absolute  and 
limited,  acquired  by  birth  or  by  election,  military  and 


itary,  as  Michaelis  and  Winer  hold.  The  \a*i  of  Ju- 
dith, e.  g.  Nahshon  lien-Aminadub,  does  not  descend 
f n  m  the  first  line  of  the  trilie  (Numb,  ii;  compare  1 
Chron.  ii,  9,  10  ).  The  .V««  of  Issachar,  again,  is  call- 
ed Nathaniel  hen-Shuar,  a  name  not  found  an  ong  the 
eldest  sons  of  this  tribe  (1  Chron.  vii.  1-3).  Finally, 
in  the  tal.le  of  the  A'twt* — no  donbt  the  chiefs  of  the 
tritjfs — to  whom  the  division  of  the  Promised  tar.d 
wus  intrusted  by  Moses  at  his  death,  no  son  of  the  Xn- 
jiw  of  the  desert  occurs  (Munk,  Pultst.  p.  1I>4).  St^l'*: 
is  further  employed  for  generals,  under  a  head  (tiX"), 
1  Chron.  vii,  40 ;  of  Abraham,  a  ,V«n  of  God,  a  mighty 
sheik;  for  nr n-lsraelitish  "princes:"'  of  the  Midian- 


civtl.    The  numerous  and  mostly  vague  original  tenns  ,  ites  (Josh,  xiii,  21),  and  of  the  Ilivites  (Shecbem) 

n  i       i  .  i ,.,  i  :  i   "  ruler," 


nrc  found  in  other  passjiges  translated  ly 
"chief,"  "prince,"  "captain,"  etc 


1.  *ra5,  WK/itT  (Phcen.  15:,  N155 ;  Ar.  najul;  Syr. 
n  tgida;  from  iTy,  a  verb  only  used  in  Hiph.  mul  Hoph. 
in  the  si^nilication  of  to  tflT).  The  original  meaning 
of  this  root  is  to  rue,  to  l>ecomc  conspicuous,  visible,  to 
lie  in  front  (comp.  15:).  pnrtto,  rorttelitti,  to  lead,  to  l>c 


(Cen.  xxxiv,  2).  (In  the  Mnecal  mun  coins  Sin. eon 
is  railed  "  Xnfi  of  Israel."  A'/iin"  was  abo  the  ofEcia.1 
name  of  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  (under  whom 
stood  the  "  father  of  the  triliuniil,  or  vice-president"), 
whose  seat  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventy -one  mem- 
bers (Maim.  Jnd.  (%iz.  xiv,  .Syn.  i). 

3.  1"PC,  pak'ui'  (from  1JTB,  to  appoint),  an  offictr, 

,  official,  niacistrate,  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  dele- 
first  (compare  f.erra.  Fur*  =  pnnc,-).   The  noun  1-?5.  i  ^  of  u,/,,^,,.^^  whl,t  Xo^lcT  uith  tho  kiag-% 

therefore,  denotes  a  pnminent  iH-rsomige,  whatever  his  :  ,,,„,  to  ,,m]  tv  U|t.  (|ici.t  00,^.^,,^,^  tne  ^nUl. 

rapacity,  and  is  used  of  a  chief  or  prefect,  "governor"  Uiti,,n  to  the  Ten  pie  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  11);  to  the  I.e 
of  the  royal  |»alace,  Azrikam  (2  Chron.  x.wiii.  7-  com-  I  vitcs  (N<h.  xi.  22) ;  to  the  "chief"  of  the  Temple  (Jrr. 
pare  1  Kings  iv,  6;  Isa.xxii.15;  oi'k,.v«,ioc,  chamlicr-  |  xx<  ^  2);  to  "tfficerh  in  the  house  of  the  l.oid"  (Jer. 
lain,  secretary  of  state),  whose  power  (rV-'r")  "rents  xxix.  2(1);  to  a  military  commander  (2  Kirigs  xxv, 
to  hav»  Ueen  verv  considerable  (compare  Isa.  xxii,  21    H':        1»b  t<»  his  adjutant  or  principal  man- 

so,.  "Shebnah  .  "  .  a  nail  to  the  throne"  ),  .md  who.  |  nger  (Jiidg.  ix,  28).  Further,  to  the  officers  wbont 
it  would  appear,  was  distinguished  fmrn  the  other  Joseph  suKfrrsted  that  Pharaoh  should  put  over  Kpypt 
court  officers  by  a  pnrticularlv  brillijint  uniform  (u'ir-  during  the  yeurs  <if  the  famine  (Gen.  xli.  34) ;  to  tho^e 
die  and  rt.be).  and  to  whose  insignia  belongeil  a  key  who  were  to  gather  all  the  virgins  unto  Shushan  for 
worn  over  the  shoulder.  In  a  wider  sense  the  word  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ii,  3);  to  pra?fccts,  "  oversee? s,"  etc. 
is  appliwl  to  the  chief  of  the  Temple:  A/.ariah,  the  (Neh.  xi,  9;  xii,  4v) ;  and,  f,nu\U .  to  the  n.bles  or 
hitrh-priest,  "ruler  of  the  house  of  God"  (1  Chron.  ix.  |  "princes"  of  the  king  (Jer.  xx,  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.8). 
11 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  13);  Piislmr.  "chief  e^>ver-  4.  -*rr,  S/tallit',  Heb.  and  Aram,  (from  C;^,  to 
nor  of  the  house  of  God"  ('cr.  xx.  1):  further,  to  the  1  n,V,  have  power.  Arab.  id.  eirop.  Sultan);  "one 'who 
"  leader  of  the  Aaronites."  .Mx.iadah  (1  <  !in>n.  xii,  ,  hath  power"  (F.ccles.  viii,  81;  "Arioch,  the  king  s 
27).  Again,  it  is  u«ed  of  tli«>  keeper  of  the  sacred  raptain"  (T>.ni.  ii,  15);  "Joseph,  the  governor  over 
treasury.  "  Shebuel.  ruler  of  the  treasures"  (1  Chron.  tn(.  Jnnd"  ((Jen.  xlii,  6);  a  "mighty  man"  or  hero 
xxvi.  24);  of  the  chiefttins  of  a  tribe.  "Zebadiah,  the  (  Eecles.  vii,  I'M;  a  "king"  or  satrap  (Fzra  iv,  20); 
ruler  of  the  hou-e  of  Jndah"  (2  Chron.  xix,  11> ;  of  paniel,  the  third  "  ruler"  (Dan.  v,  29),  etc.  The  verb 
the  '•captains"  of  tho  army  (H'hron.xiii.l;  2  Chron.   ^  ift  alflo         ,„  ,nt<>r  Hebrew  in  the  sense  "to 

xxxu,  21);  of  the  oldest  son  ot  the  king,  the  heir-an-      "  '  ,,   ,     .,  ,   .  .  . 

I  .  , have  power,    of  evil  hours,  evil  spirits,  etc 

parent,    Abnah,  the  son  of  Maarhah  I  lb"  chief  ],  to  be  1  ,     '  1  ' 

ruler  among  his  brethren"  (2  Chron.  xi,  22).    It  is      *■  r*?^  Alh'Ph  C*™*??!  Arab.  id.  tojoin,  etc.); 

finally  applied  to  the  king  himself:  to  Saul  (A.  Vers,   originally,  one  who  is  put  over  a  "thousand,"  or  rrx, 

"anoint  him  to  be  captain,"  1  Sam.  ix,  1(5,  etc.).  to  1  viz.  the  round  nnmlter  of  families  which  constitute  a 

"  Messiah  [the  Anointed],  the  Prince"  <  Dan.  ix,  25,   clan  or  subdivision  of  a  tril*  (comp.  old  Saxon  "  Hnn- 

etc.).    In  the  plural  the  word  occurs  in  the  more  gen-  dred").    It  is  first  used  or  the  chiefs,  "dukes,"  of 

eral  sense  of  aristocracy,  "Nobles"  (Prow  viii,  10).  !  Kdom  (Gen.  xxxvi;  1  Chron.  i,  51);  we  fsid  it  at  a 
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later  period  also  applied  to  Jewish  chiefs  (Zech.  ix,  7 ; 
xii,  5,  6).  This  word  Is  not  to  be  confounded  either 
with  the  captain  of  a  l>ody  of  a  thousand  men,  or  with 
the  "ruler*  of  thousands,"  a  kind  of  magistrates  se- 
lected by  Moses,  on  the  advice  of  Jethro,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  the  smaller  mutters  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert;  and  who  were,  at  a 
later  period,  superseded  by  the  regular  institution  of 
the  judges.  The  further  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  "friend"  (|*ora11el  with  ?j,  companion,  Mic  vii,  5; 
Pti>v.  xvi,  28,  or  acquaintance,  Psa.  lv,  14) 

must  l«  traced  directly  to  the  rot  (?2X,  to  accustom 
one's  self).  It  may  further  be  noticed  here  that  Matt, 
ii,  6  seems  to  have  read  the  passage  in  Mic.  v,2,  "B^XS 
J-nirP,  "among  the  thousands  [clans]  of  Judah,"  as 
rrrrr  "E1SX2,  "anion-  the  princes  of  Judah." 
Derived  from  the  partic.  act.  (Kal  and  Piel)  are  the 
^following  four :  6.  pph,  ppn*:,  Chokilc',  Aftt  h  >k*J 
(from  ppn).  lit.  an  tngrtictr,  a  writer — scil.  of  laws 
v"-"1.  'awi  decree);  a  law  giver  (Gen.  xlix, 

10;  Deut.  xxxiii,  21);  one  who  decides  by  the  law: 
a  judge  (Isa.  x.  1,  parallel  with  "they  that  write;" 
with  "  they  that  h  utdle  the  pen  of  the  w  riter,"  Judg. 

v,  11) ;  "the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  I.ord  is  our  i/tr- 
ff'rer,  the  Lord  is  our  king"  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22) ;  "  princes 
decree  justice"  (I'rov.  viii,  15),  etc.  The  Tnlmud  has 
retained  the  original  nicuuing  of  engraving,  painting, 
writing,  e.  g.  np-pn  *,r:i->  (Gem.  Pt4.  1,  a),  is  ex- 
plained by  "of  the  engravers,  scril»es"  (Aruch,  s.  v.), 
and  the  imitation  implied  in  the  notion  of  "drawing" 
has  tweomo  fixed  in  the  word  TrgTj  (Talm.  Can/.  41,  b, 
"  that  he  shall  not  imitate  the  Sadducees"). 

7.  br'S,  Matktr  to  be  Urong),  one  who 
«<>*.«,  holds  dominion,  "rules;"  used  for  nearly  all 
degrees  of  power:  of  the  tuskm  »«-ter  of  the  ant  (Prov. 

vi,  7),  the  husband  who  rules  his  wife  ((  Jen.  iii,  10»), 
Eliezer,  w  ho  had  the  management  of  Abraham's  house  ! 
(Gen.  xxiv,  2),  Joseph,  the  second  in  command  over  a 
country  (Gen.  xlv,  8),  an  absolute  king  (Psa.  cv,  20; 
Isa.  xvi,  li;  al*o  in  the  bad  sense  of  dcs|*»t  (Isa.  xiv, 
5) ;  of  the  Messiah  (Mic.  v,  1) ;  of  God  (1  Chron.  xxix,  j 
12 ;  Psa.  ciii,  1;*),  etc    No  loss  is  the  word  applied  to 
the  sway  which  the  miii  and  moon  hold  over  clay  and 
night  (Gen.  i,  IS  ["omnium  moderator  et  dux  sol,"  1 
Cie.  7W.  i,  t>8  ;  "sol  c«eli  rector,"  Pliny,  ii,  4]).  In 
the  Talinudical  tract  JaJ,  70,  3r  TO  is  used  for  Pha- 
raoh. 

8.  Ii',  Sir  (from  "i^'S.  to  m'r,  reign  ;  comp.  Phcrn. 
^"TO,  -PCX-D;  Awyr.  "0,  king.  e.  g.  "  Nahukudur- 
rusur  Sar  Habilu,"  X.huch admzz  ,r.  king  of  llabvlon, 
Inser.  Borsippi,  et.  .),  a  word  used  of  nearly  all  de- 
grees of  chiefdoin  or  wardenship.  It  is  applied  to  the 
chief  baker  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xl,  1(>),  to  the  chief  hut- 
hr  (xl,  2),  to  the  "  ruler  over  the  cattle"  (xlvii.  6).  to 
the  keeper  of  the  prison  (xxxix,  21),  to  the  taskmaster 
of  the  Israelites  i  Exod.  i,  11),  to  the  "prince  of  the 
eunuchs"  (Han.  i,  7),  to  the  "master  of  the  song." 
Chenaiiiah(l  l.'hnm.  xv,27);  further. to  prnsfecU  civil 
or  military,  of  very  limited  or  very  extensive  authori- 
ty: Zebul,  the  "ruler  of  Shechem"  (Judg.  x,  '&>) : 
*' Anion,  the  governor  of  th  -  city"  (1  Kin„'s  xxii,  2b">; 
prefects  of  the  provinces  (1  Kintrs  xx,  l.j):  "'decnl 
rion"  (Exod.  xviii,  21);  "a  captain  of  fiftv,"  r-f  11-17- 
Kovra.>\>K  (2  Kings  i,  19);  captains  (fudges)  over 
hundreds  (I lent,  i,  15);  over  a  thousand  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
3);  over  many  thousands  (1  Chron.  xv.  25);  "cap- 
tain over  half  of  the  chariots  of  wair"  (1  Kings  xvi. 
'•captain  of  the  host"  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  2):  goneral-in- 
chief  (Gen.  xxi,  22;  1  Sam.  xii. !)):  hence  used—after 
God  of  hosts, -of  God  himself  (Pan.  viii,  11).  It  oc- 
curs by  itself  in  the  absolute  state  as  a  parallel  to 
'♦jud.'c:"  "who  has  made  thee  a  rnW  and  a  lodge 

us?"  (Exod.  ii,  14);  to  "elder"  (Ezra  x,  8),  to 


"counsellor"  (Ezra  viii,  25),  to  "king"  (Hos.  Ui,  4). 
The  merchants  of  Tyre  are  called  C*^«p,  merchant- 
princes  (Isa.  xxiii,  l»);  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
noblemen  and  courtiers,  "the  princes  of  Pharaoh" 
(Gen.  xii,  15);  "princes  of  Zoan"  (Isa.  xix,  11, 13). 
The  priests  are  called  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  sanctua- 
ry (Isa.  xliii,  28;  1  Chron.  xxv,  5),  and  the  chief- 
priests  again  are  called  prittcts  if  (h*  priest/.  Gradu- 
ally the  word  came  to  he  used  of  angels,  as  patrons 
and  representatives  of  special  nations  (guardian  an- 
gels) :  of  Persia  (Dan.  x,  1:1,  20);  of  Greece  (Dan.  x, 
20);  of  Israel  (x,  21);  Michael,  "the  great  prince" 
(xii.  1);  the  chief  princes  (x,  1:;);  "the  Prince  of 
princes  "—God  (viii,  23;  comp.  Sept.  in  Deut.  xxxii, 
8).  The  use  of  "Vy  as  guardian  angel  is  retained  in 
the  Midrash,  but  the  word  is  also  applied  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  "a  hero  at  the  table,  a  mighty  drinker"  (JVuUL 
lti,  etc.).    S«e  Captain. 

Of  foreign  origin  is,  9.  nnp,  pechah',  HHB,  ns  ; 
Joseph  us,  /irnpYoc.  °f  Tatnai  (Ant.  xi,  4,  4).  This 
word  has  been  variously  derived  from  the  Persian  for 
"mn^rffi"  (Bohlcn)  ;  Persic  "to  roo*"  (Ewald); 
Persic  for  "Satelles,"  "PediM?quus"(Gesenius);  from 
the  Turkish  for  "general"  (Frahn);  from  the  Assyr- 
ian Path  i  (Sanscr.  Pidk<h  i)  ;  whence  pashit — friend 
[of  the  king],  adjutant,  governor  of  a  province  (I ten- 
fey.  Stern) ;  from  the  Arab.  Pi,  "the  lower,"  and  yah, 
"royal  office"  =  Pegah,  sucking  (FUrst);  from  "the 
Arab,  verb  irtE,  valUn"  (.lahn);  and,  finally,  from  tho 
Ilebrew  nnE  =  ppn,  rayiui.  It  is  applied  to  a  sub- 
prefect  of  a  province,  who  is  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  prefect  or  real  governor,  in  contradistinction 
from  VB-nrnx,  a  satrap (Esth.  viii,  9);  from  -r  (U>.); 
from  "sagan,"  municiiml  officer  (Jcr.  li,  28);  and 
from  TjVa,  "king"  or  suli-king  (2  Chron.  ix,  14).  It 
is  used  of  the  "chiefs"  of  provinces  in  the  Assyrian  (2 
Kings  xviii,  24;  Isa.  xxxvi,  y),  Hubvlonian  [Chal- 
dee]  (Jer.  li,  57 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  2:» ;  Dan.  iii.  2),  Me- 
dian, and  Persian  empires  (Jer.  li,  28;  Esth.  iii,  12 ; 
viii,  SI).  Palestine  stood,  while  under  Persian  domin- 
ion, under  such  officers,  called  ^pnrfecU  over  the  riv- 
er" (Euphrates),  whose  official  residence  [XOr]  was 
in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  7;  Ezra  v,  .1;  vi,  6;  Neh.  ii, 
7, 9).  Tbey  were  also  called  pnrfni*  of  Judah  ( Hagg. 
i.l);  e.g.  ZerulihaM  (Ezra  ii.('.:i;  Higg.  ii,  21,  etc.); 
Xehemiah,  who  succeeded  Sheshliazzar  (Neh.  v.  5, 14  ; 
xviii,  12).  The  word  seems  to  have  been  adopted  into 
the  Hebrew  idiom  at  an  early  peri«>d.  since  we  find  it 
used  in  1  Kings  x.  15  (2  Chron.  ix,  14)  of  the  tributary 
chieftains  "of  the  country'  — together  with  the  "  kings 
of  Arabia  ;"  further,  of  Syrian  captains  to  be  put  in 
the  room  of  the  (vice-)  kings  at  the  time  of  Hen-hadad 
(1  Kings  xx.  V4);  and.  finally,  it  parsed  current  for 
any  )>erson  in  high  authority  who  was  to  l>e  propitia- 
ted by  gift*  (Mai.  i,  8\  With  respect  to  the  E  of  Ju- 
d.rn.  introduced  by  Persinn  rule,  it  would  appear  that 
their  remuneration  ("broad  of  the  governor,"  Ezra 
iv.  It)  consisted  partly  in  kind,  partly  in  money 
("hrend,  wine,  and  forty  shekels  of  silver,"  Neh.  v, 
1-V),  chargeable  upon  the  people  (Neh.  v.  18:  "One 
ox  and  six  choice  sheep,  ulso  fowls,  and  once  in  ten 
davs  store  of  all  sorts  of  wine").  Their  offiee  seoms 
chiefly  U>  hive  consisted  in  collecting  the  t  i\e«  of  the 
province  (Ezra  vi,  8);  nn  office  at  a  later  |>eriod  in  the 
hands  of  the  high-priest,  and  still  later  let  out  on  lease. 
See  1'AiiAiii-MoAU. 

10.  The  Chaldee  term  *SD,  S<yan'  (in  the  plur. 
*"350)  is  applied  (Dan.  iii,  2,  27  ;  vi.  *  I  to  the  govern- 
ors of  the  Babvli'nian  satrapies,  in  a  general  way,  in 
connection  with  other  official  terms,  from  which  it  is 
not  clearly  distinguishable,  except  that  it  ap|>ears  to 
designate  the  provincial  prnsfects  or  viceroys ;  and 
elsewhere  (Dan.  ii,  48)  it  is  applied  to  the  prefect* 
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over  the  Magi,  of  whom  one  is  especially  entitled  as 
chief  or  supreme  (2~)  over  his  colleagues.  The  cor- 
responding  Hel>.  term  ',32,  myan\  is  spoken  of  the 
provincial  rulers  under  tiie  Chaldee  supremacy  (Jer. 
1L,  23,  28, 47,  where  it  distinguished  from  HriB,  above ; 
Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  12,  23;  comp.  Isa.  xli,  25);  also  to  the 
chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
Persian  supremacy  (Ezra  ix,  2:  Neh.  ii,  16;  iv,  8, 13; 
v,  7,  17;  vii,  6;  xii,  40;  xiii,  11;  in  many  of  which 
passages  it  is  associated  with  other  titles  of  office  or 
honor) ;  and  in  the  Targums  it  is  used  of  the  vicar  of 
the  high-priest,  or  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Temple. 
Corresponding  to  this  term  are  the  modern  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  Syriac  words  for  satrap.  It  is  apparently 
of  Sanscrit  origin. 

The  Greek  terms  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  "governor" 
arc  the  following,  of  which  the  first  two  relate  to  pub- 
lic or  military  officers,  and  the  last  two  to  domestic 
usages : 

11.  'Mvi'tpxnc  Etknareh(2  Cor.  xi,  8>\  an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus.  It 
is  nut  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  which  he  act- 
ed. The  term  is  applied  in  1  Mace,  xiv,  47  ;  xv,  1,  to 
Simon  the  high-priest,  who  was  made  geueral  and  cih- 
tuirrh  of  the  Jews  as  a  vassal  of  Demetrius.  From 
this  the  office  would  appear  to  be  distinct  from  a  mili- 
tary command.  The  jurisdiction  of  Archolaua.  called 
by  Josephus  (  War,  ii,  <i,  3)  an  ethnarcby,  extended 
over  Iduma-a  and  all  Judtca,  the  half  of  his  father's 
kingdom,  which  he  held  us  the  emperor's  vassal.  Hut, 
on  the  other  hand.  Stralto  (wii.  13),  in  enumerating 
the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Koinnn  government  in  Egypt,  mentions  ethnarchs  ujv- 
parently  as  inferior  l»th  to  the  military  commanders, 
and  to  the  monarchs,  or  governors  of  districts.  Again, 
the  prefect  of  the  colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  (t  ailed 
by  Fhilo  yn'fipxm,  *»  Flacc.  §  10)  is  designated  by 
this  title  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  given  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xix,  5,  2).  According  to  Strabo  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv,  7,  2),  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an  ordinary 
independent  ruler.  It  has  therefore  l»ecn  conjectured 
that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascus  was  merely  the  govern- 
or of  the  resident  Jews,  ami  this  conjecture  receives 
some  support  from  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts  ix, 
24,  where  the  Jews  alone  are  said  to  have  ttken  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  the  apostle.  Hut  it  does  not 
seem  pro'able  that  an  officer  of  such  limited  jurisdic- 
tion would  I*  styled  "the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  king; 
and  as  the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide  range  of 
meaning,  it  was  most  likely  intended  to  denote  one 
who  held  the  city  and  district  of  Damascus  as  the 
king's  vassal  or  representative.    See  Etiinakiii. 

12.  'II  ytftiov,  the  Procurator  of  Judam  under  the  Ro- 
mans (Matt,  xxvii,  2,  etc.).  The  verb  is  employed 
(Luke  ii.  2.  etc.)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Quirinus  over  the  imperial  province  of  Syria 
(see  Oerlach.  IHr  rumueken  Stattha'.terin  Syrien  tmdJu- 

ddtt,  IWI.  l^j.Y).     See  PltoiT RATOR. 

13.  Oovnro/i.'c  (Gal.  iv,  2).  a  stttcard,  apparently  in- 
trusted w  ith  the  management  of  a  minor's  property. 
See  Steward. 

14.  A<>y<roiV,\ii'oc  (John  ii,  9),  "  the  gnrirnor  of  the 
feast."  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  much  show 
of  probability,  that  thi*  officer  corresponded  to  the  m>fi~ 
iroffifi(i\i>r  of  the  Greeks,  whose  duties  are  described 
by  Plutarch  <  .Sympo*.  (>wr*t,  4),  slid  to  the  arli'r.r  W- 
bendi  of  the  Homans.  Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  w  ho  pronounced  the  blessings 
upon  the  wine  that  was  drunk  during  the  seven  days 
of  the  marriage  feast.  Again,  some  have  taken  him 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  rf>a7ftZ»iri>n'ic,  who  is  defined 
by  Pollux  (Onom.  vi,  1)  as  one  who  bad  the  charge  of 
all  the  servants  at  a  feast,  the  carvers,  cuj>-l>oarer*. 
cooks,  etc.  Hut  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of 
the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  which  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  upxirpucbivos  held  the  rank  of  a 


servant.  He  appears  rather  to  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  bridegroom,  and  to  have  presided  -t  0* 
banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties  of  the  master  of  a 
feast  are  given  at  full  length  in  Ecclus.  xxxv  (xxxii  t. 
See  AncinTHicLiNt  s. 

In  the  apocryphal  hooks,  in  addition  to  the  cotnmca 
words  i'tp\wt>,  pWmirr/c,  ttr partly  m;,  w  Inch  are  render- 
ed " governor,"  we  find  iirtararm.  (1  Esdr.  i,  8 ;  Judith 
it,  14),  which  closely  corresponds  to  T'JTB ;  iir«o\t\ 
used  of  Zerubbabel  and  Tatnai  (1  Esdr.  vi'  3,  29 ;  vii, 
1),  and  jrpo<rr<«njc,  applied  to  Sheshbazxar  (1  E*dr.  ii, 
12),  both  of  which  represent  HPtB  ;  hpoort'iTijc  (1  Esdr. 
vii, 2)  and  woo«TTari/c  rov  'upov  (2  Mace.  iii.  4).  "the 
governor  of  the  temple"  =  TJC  (comp.  2  Chrnn.  xxxv, 
8);  and  ffurp«ir»/<,  (1  Esdr.  Hi,  2,  21),  "a  satrap,"  not  al- 
ways used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  a*  the  equivalent  of 
frroornyov  (Judith  v,  2;  vii,  8).— Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Prixck. 

15.  In  James  iii,  4,  the  Greek  term  rendered  "gov- 
ernor" is  ti&viw,  a  guide  or  director,  i.  e.  beln^m-H 
(prop.  ri'/J/pv^n/v,  w  hence  l*t.  gubernator.  Eng.  gov- 
ernor, the  last  in  a  different  sense).    See  Sim-. 

The  following  list  (modified  from  the  MlKcat  It'pot- 
itory,  1832,  p.  HK1,  382)  of  the  presiding  officers  ot  Ju- 
da?a  (q.  v.)  w  ill  l»e  found  useful  in  comparing  the  histo- 
ry of  those  times.  See  each  name  in  its  place.  For 
those  of  Syria,  see  Syria. 


A.P 

(I.)  troponins   6-9 

(2.)  Miireiis  Amhlvlin   D-li 

<3  >  Annlii*  Until*.    Thr*e  three  were  appointed  by 

Aujniotu*;  the  i*n  following  by  Tiberius  ".  ti-lS 

(4  )  Valerius  Uralus   Vt~  & 

(ft  )  Pont  Ilia  1'iliitus   *-<^ii 

(0\)  Marrcllu*.  i-ent  by  Vitelline,  the  governor  of  Syr- 
ia, In  place  «t  I'iUie  ' . .  "6-27 

(7.)  MnrullUN  sent  by  Caligula  S7-W 

(*.)  I'liblina  letronlns,  who  whs  nl  the  rame  tiros 
jrnvemor  of  Syria,  maiiajred  the  ■ffaim  of  the  Jews 
himself.  I'mler  hit  sureewor  Msmi*  sl-o,  there  seems 
to  have  ben  no  distinct  prorursior  of  Juris*  for  two 

or  three  years   •JfMS 

<«.)  CiiMibi*  Ksilus.scnt  by  Claudius   4V-4o 

(10.)  Tiberius  Alcxnnder   <7-4» 

(11.)  Venlidius  Cumntiuii  O-'J 

(I1.'.)  A.  CUu.ttu.  Kell*   KWA 

(13.)  t  ortliia  Feotut,  under  Nero  X>-fi 

(14.)  AIMnu«   ti-t* 

(IB.)  (to'sius  Floras,  the  last  procurator  of  Juris**. . .  6CV- 
<IC  )  Jurenhns.  however.  speak*  (  HVtr,  vl,  4,  'it  of  a  M*rcn« 
Autonln*  Jullnnua     being  (or  having  been)  procurator  (*».- 
rpuirrn)  of  Judam  In  the  hut  struggle  tilth  tht-  Itotua  ns,  A.  l>. 
70. 

Govinda,  Stxr.it,  the  tenth  and  la«t  </wr«  (teach- 
er) of  the  M'ct  of  the  Sikhs,  was  born  j.I  Patniih,  in  De- 
bar, in  UMiJ.  He  was  a  son  of  Tegh  Huhadur,  the 
ninth  guru.  He  was  educated  at  Madra  Des,  in  the 
I'linjab,  where  the  Sikhs  have  always  been  very  nu- 
merous. His  father,  whoso  power  was  offensive  to  the 
Great  Mogul  Aurungxelie,  was  put  to  death  by  urdi  r 
of  the  latter  in  lC7.r>.  Govinda  himself  bad  to  retire 
to  the  mountains  surrounding  Djemuah,  where  he 
passed  twenty-five  years,  devoting  bis  time  t<>  relig- 
ious meditation,  to  the  study  of  the  Koran,  of  the  relig- 
ious looks  of  the  Hindoos, and  the  Persian  language. 
He  then  undertook  a  religious  reformation  of  the  Sikhs 
(q.  v.).  He  claimed  to  be  a  special  envoy  of  God. 
though  be  at  the  same  time  always  declared  that  he 
was  only  a  mortal  m-.n.  Ho  sanctioned  the  aUdition 
of  cjiste ;  all  the  Sikhs  are  to  be  equal.  They  mu>t 
only  adore  the  one  God.  'Ihe  worship  of  saints  and 
of  images  of  the  Deity  are  regarded  as  acts  of  su|»cr>ti- 
tion.  The  precepts  contained  in  the  Koran  and  the 
I'uranas  cannot  procure,  salvation.  The  faithful,  on 
the  contrary,  must  totally  separate  from  the  Mussub 
mans  and  the  Hindoos.  They  are  |>crmittcd  to  ki'l 
animals  and  to  us*  their  flesh.  Govinda  declared  all 
to  Iks  infamous  who  would  kill  female  children:  but 
to  exterminate  the  Mongols  was  °"  the  other  hand, 
declared  to  lie  a  meritorious  act.  War  was  to  I*  the 
occupation  of  all  hU  followers,  to  every  one  of  whom 
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be  gave  the  title  tingh  (lion  or  soldier),  and  threaten-  '  degree  of  probability,  the  true  position  of  Gozan.  It 
ed  with  excommunication  and  everlasting  damnation  appears  from  2  Kings  xvii,  6  (also  xviii,  11),  that  Go- 
all  who  would  abandon  the  chief  in  a  buttle  at  the  mo-  zan  was  in  Assyria,  which  it*  there  distinguished  from 


nient  of  danger.  For  admission  into  the  sect  a  kind 
of  baptism  was  prescribed,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  a 
meritorious  act  to  bathe  from  time  to  time  in  the  lake 
of  Amritsir.  Govinda  declared  that  he  would  be  ev- 
erywhere where  five  of  hi*  disciples  would  bo  as-cm- 
bled  ;  and  he  introduced  a  kind  of  council,  at  which 
the  prominent  chiefs  met  to  discuss  public  affairs.  Go- 
vinda gained  many  converts  for  the  sect  of  the  Sikhs. 
Ilis  relative,  Ram  Kae,  who  disputed  with  him  the  title 


Media;  and  that  Habor  was  a  "  river  of  Gozan."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Habor  is  identical  with  the 
Khahiir  of  Mesopotamia.  Sc*- Habor.  Gozan  must, 
therefore,  have  deen  in  Mesopotamia.  The  words  of 
2  Kings  xix,  12  appear  to  confirm  this  view,  for  there 
Gozan  and  Haran  are  grouped  together,  and  we  know 
that  Harun  is  in  Mesopotamia.  The  conjunction  of 
(iozan  with  Haran  or  Harran  in  Isaiah  (xxxvii,  12)  is 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  position  here  assigned  to 


guru,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.    Having  become  the  former.    As  Gozan  was  the  district  on  the  Khu- 

involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mongols,  he  twice  defeated  bour,  so  Haran  Has  that  ujion  the  Bilik,  the  next  afHu- 

them  ;  but  Anally,  as  all  his  allies  abandoned  him,  be  ent  of  the  Euphrates.    Sec  CiiAKRAN.    The  Assyrian 

bad  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  of  his  states.   While  kings,  having  conquered  the  one,  would  naturally  go 

he  endeavored  to  defend  his  strong'iolds,  all  his  chil-  on  to  the  other.    In  1  Chron.  v,  26,  Gozan  is,  l>y  an 

dren  perished.    When  the  last  stronghold,  Tchamkor,  erroneous  rendering  in  the  A.  V.,  called  a  river,  and 

fell,  be  made  good  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  dervish,  is  distinguished  from  Hubor.    The  true  explanation 

and  safely  reached  the  desert  of  Bbutinda.    Having  seems  to  be,  that  in  this  passage  Habor  is  the  name 

been  joined  by  many  of  his  adherents,  he  was  able  to  of  a  district,  probably  that  watered  by  the  lower  Kha- 

repulse  his  enemies.    He  finally  accepted  au  invitation  bur;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  same  river,  flowing 

to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  Aurungzebe ;  but,  be-  through  the  province  of  Gozan,  is  called  "jr*  ~TK,  the 

fore  be  reached  Delhi,  Aurungzclw  died ;  but  the  sue-  nr<T  0f  (j„lan.    Gozan  seems  to  be  mentioned  on  the 
cesaor  of  the  latter,  Bahadur  Shah,  received  him  with 
marked  honor,  and  is  said  to  have  made  him  governor 
of  a  province  in  the  valley  of  the  Godavery.    There  he 


died  soon  after.  The  Sikhs  reganl  Govinda  as  supe- 
rior to  the  preceding  gurus,  and  none  of  his  successors 
has  been  deemed  worthy  to  bear  the  title.  Govinda 
is  the  author  of  a  part  of  Lk*wen  Ihidshih  hi  Grmth 
(Book  of  the  Tenth  King),  one  of  the  sacred  book*  of  the 
Sikhs,  which  is  written  in  Hindoo  verses,  with  a  con- 
clusion in  the  Pe  sian  language.  Of  the  sixteen  purts 
of  this  work,  the  five  first  and  a  portion  of  the  sixth 
are  from  Govinda.     He  also  made  additions  to  the  1 


cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  Ptolemy  states  that 
Gauzanitis  (latiawrii')  wa%  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Mesopotamia  adjoining  Cbalcitis  (Geogntph.  v,  18,  4). 
1  be  same  province  Strabo  calls  Myglunia  (xvi.  1,  27), 
which  may  probably  l»c,  as  suggested  by  Rawlinsoti, 
another  form  of  the  same  name  (A  ncieni  Monarchies, 
i,  245  <,  "C  l*ing  prefixed  and  t  rendered  into  i.  As  we 
find  Halah,  Habor,  and  Haran  grouped  together  in 
Mesopotamia;  as  we  find  beside  them  a  province  call- 
ed Gauzanitis;  and  as  in  Scripture  Gozan  is  always 
in  connection  with  the  above  places,  we 


may  safely  conclude  that  Gozan  and  Gauzanitis  are 
identical.  Gauzanitis  lay  along  the  southern  declivi- 
ties of  Mons  Masius,  and  extended  over  the  region 
watered  by  the  upper  Khabur  and  Jerujer  rivers  to  thd 
ranges  of  Sinjar  and  Hamina.  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  an  undulating  plain,  having  a  poor  soil  and  scanty 
vegetation  (Liiyard.  AVsvrrA  and  habylon,  p.  275).  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ijiyard  describes  the  tract  imme- 
diately along  the  Khabur  as  one  of  remarkable  fertility 
(ib.  p.  227).   See  Captivity. 

Graal  (Grid,  from  the  old  French,  but  originally 
Celtic  word  (ir^d,  Provencal  graznl,  and  in  media? val 
Latin  gradalu)  signified  originally  a  "  liowl-^hapad 


other  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs,  the  1,'rtuth  (Book),  a 
collection  of  sentences  of  several  gurua.  Besides  these 
works,  he  wrote  Hehrt  nanuh  (Book  of  Rules)  and  7m- 
kha  H'tmrh  ( Book  of  Restrictions).— Hoefer.  Xour.  Biog. 
Giniralt,  xxi.  506  sq. ;  McGregor,  History  of  the  Sikhs, 
vol.  i.  (A.J.S.) 

GoxaL    See  Fledolixo. 

Go 'zan  (Heb.  Gozan,  ITIJ,  according  to  Gcsenius, 
quarry;  according  to  Furst.ybro*;  Sept.  V*Zav  [v.  r. 
1'uis'iu  and  Xtt»C"fiJ)>  H>e  tract  to  which  the  Israelites 
were  carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmanescr,  or  possibly  Sargon  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  1 

Chron.  v,  26).  It  is  also  mentioned  as  a  region  of  vessel."  The 'poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  makes  nu- 
Central  Asia,  subject  to  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xix,  merous  mention  of  the  Saint  Gr;d  (in  old  French  Mm 
12;  Isa.  xxxvii,  12),  situated  on  the  Habor  (2  Kings  gr?ah,&  vessel  said  to  have  been  mode  of  a  precious 
xvii,  6;  xviii.  11).  Ptolemy,  in  his  description  of  stone,  and  endowed  w  ith  wonderful  virtues.  Accord- 
Media,  mentions  a  town  called  Gauztnin  (Ge»gr.  vi,  2,  ing  to  the  legend,  the  vessel  was  brought  to  the  earth 
10),  situated  between  the  Zagros  mountains  and  the  bv  angels,  and  kept  first  bv  them,  then  bv  a  company 
Caspian  Sea,  Bochart  (Opp.  i,  IfM)  and  others  (so  of  knights  commanded  by  a  king,  in  a  temple  built  cx- 
Rosenmuller,  Itibl.  Gtwjr.  I,  ii.  102)  have  attempted  to  pressly  for  it,  at  the  summit  of  the  unapproachable 
identify  this  town  w  ith  Gozan.  Ren r tell  further  states  mountain  Montsulvage.  The  legend  was  developed 
that  the  river  Gozan  (1  Chron.  v,  26)  is  the  modern  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  by  the  addition 
Kisil  (fcm,  which  rises  near  Sinnn,  in  the  eastern  pari  of  Arabic,  jewi«h.  and  Christian  elements  during  the 
of  the  Zagros  chain,  and,  after  a  winding  course,  joins  wars  Iwtwecn  the  Moors  and  Christians,  and  especially 
the  Sefid-md.  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  (Geography  in  the  wars  of  the  Templars  in  Spain  and  Southern 
of  fferoluhu.  i,  521,  2d  ed. :  see  also  Ritter,  Enlhituie.  France.    In  these  countries  it  became  a  favorite  Jnen.« 


viii,  6 IS  ;  Ker  Porter,  Tntnls.  i,  267 ;  Kinnier.  Mi 
on  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  121  ;  Morier's  Senmd  Jmrn'y. 
I,  267).  This  theory,  however,  places  Gozan  too  far 
eJSt  for  the  requirements  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 


for  poets.  In  1170  it  had  became  confounded  with 
the  legends  of  Arthur  and  of  the  Round  Table,  by 
Chretien  de  Troves  and  other  Troubadours  of  Northern 
France.    In  the  legend  of  the  Round  Table  the  Saint 


Dr. Grant  supjwse*  that  the  word  Gozan  signifies  "pas-  Graal  is  considered  as  the  vessel  used  by  Christ  nt  the 

tore,-1  and  is  the  same  as  the  modern  fen,  the  name  last  supper,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathcu  caught 

given  by  the  Ncstorians  to  all  the  hi  hlands  of  Assyria  the  blood  that  fell  from  Ihe  side  of  Christ  (hence  the 

which  afford  pasturage  to  their  flocks.    He  thinks  that  erroneous  meaning  attached  to  the  word,  as  tiling  rial, 

the  ancient  province  of  Gozan  embraced  the  mountain-  i.  e.  royal  blood,  blood  of  the  I<ord).    The  legend  was 

ous  region  east  of  th*  Tigris,  through  which  the  Kha-  made  the  subject  of  n  poem  in  old  French  by  Guiot  de 

bur  and  the  Zab  flow  ( XeMarian  (  h  i<tian*.  p.  I  J5  «q.).  Provins,  which  has  been  lost.    This  tale  furnished 

A  close  examination  of  the  notices  in  Scripture,  and  a  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  the  materials  for  his  I'arci- 

compari«on  of  them  with  the  Geography  of  I'tob-my  ru/r.nd  Titunl.  but  he  gave  the  subject  a  deeply  alio- 

and  modern  research.-,  enai'l*  us  to  fix,  with  a  Ugh  .  lyrical  meaning  of  his  own.    The  subject  was  mora 
III.— P  r  v 
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thoroughly  treated  by  the  author  of  the  second  Titurel 
in  1270;  yet  he  connects  it  with  the  legends  of  Lohen- 
grin and  of  Prester  John. 

The  legend  of  the  Saint  Graal  is  of  some  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  the  derivation  of  the  word  itself,  graal, 
from  Garalah  (nb"iS),  i.  e.  foreskin,  in  allusion  to  the 
blood  shed  in  circumcision  as  the  type  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.  But  it  appears  certain  that  it  means  a  vessel, 
cup,  or  shelL  A  costly  cup  was  really  found  by  the 
tit  gt  crusaders  at  Ccsarea.  It  was  allotted  to  the  Ge- 
noese, who  brought  it  to  Genoa,  where  it  remained  for 
several  centuries  in  the  chapel  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  There  appears  to  be  some  connection 
between  the  legend  of  Prester  John,  as  joined  with  the 
San  Graal,  and  the  still  existing  remains  of  the  Gnos- 
tic sect  known  by  the  api<ellation  of  Disciples  of  John 
(Sahians,  Zabians,  Nazareans,  Mendean»,  Baptists). 
Not  only  the  name  John,  but  the  locality  assigned  in 
the  legend  (viz.  the  interior  of  Asia,  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Turkish  empire),  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
in  this  Gnostic  sect  the  king  u  at  the  same  time  high- 
priest,  seems  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  connection.  '1  he 
vst  of  the  Graal,  according  to  the  tradition,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  It  is  claimed  on  every  Good  Friday  there  comes 
into  it,  from  heaven,  a  holy  wafer,  which  is  intended 
as  the  food  for  many ;  thus  the  Graal  is  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude  (Matt, 
xv,  32).  It  provides  food  and  drink  in  abundance  for 
the  initiated,  but  to  them  alone  is  it  visible.  It  cannot 
be  obtained  by  violence,  but  is  to  be  received  by  faith. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  legend  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  wanderings 
of  the  Saint  Graal,  which  came  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  afterwards  to  return  again  to  the  East,  points  the 
Chnrch  to  the  duty  of  missionary  enterprise,  etc.  In 
all  these  poetical  legends  one  point  is  especially  deserv- 
ing of  notice:  it  is  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Christian  mind  in  all  ages  to  fathom 
the  unfathomable,  and  to  cling  to  the  memory  of  past 
events,  and  to  reproduce  them.  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son it  becomes  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  original  and  the  image,  l>etween  the  real 
facts  and  the  errors  which  have  grown  np  around  them. 
By  a  just  criticism,  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
in  latter  times  has  been  much  studied,  can  t*  made 
very  useful  for  the  history  of  theology. — See  BUsching. 
Der  A«»7.  Gral a.  seine  Hitter  (Altdruitthes  Museum,  Berl. 
1809,  vol.  i);  Boisseree,  Ueher  d.  Be*ch,ribung  d.  In  tl. 
Grots  (Mun.  1831);  C.  I«achmann,  Wolfram  row  Etchm- 
bach  (Bert""*  1*33.  2d  ed.  1854);  San  Marte  (Schultz), 
Die  Suae  v.  htil.  Oral  (Men  u.  Dichten  IP*  v.  Eschtn- 
bach,  1841,  vol.  ii);  K.  Simrock,  Parcival  und  Titurtl 
(Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1842);  C.  F.  Goschel,  hie  Stuje  r. 
Purciml  u.  v.  Gral,  etc.  (Berlin,  1855);  Herzog,  Rttd- 
Encyk'op.  v,  314  ;  Dunlop,  History  of  Fiction,  p.  73  sq. 
(London.  1846,  1  vol.  8vo) ;  Bulllinch,  Age  of  Chivalry, 
p.  186-226  (Boston,  1866, 8vo). 

Gra'ba  CAyoajlct  v.  r.  'Ayyafla,  Vulg.  A  rmacha). 
given  (1  Esdras  v,  29)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Netb- 
inim  ("servants  of  the  Temple")  whose  "sons"  return- 
ed from  the  captivity ;  evidently  the  Haoabah  (q.  v.) 
or  Hacuha  of  the  lieb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,46;  Neh.  vii,  4h). 

Grabe,  Johanx  Ekvst,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
was  born  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  July  10,  1066.  He 
studied  theology  in  order  to  enter  the  ministry  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  hut,  having  imbil»ed  the  High-church 
theory  of  apostolical  succession,  he  thought  of  joining 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but,  by  the  advice  of 
Spener,  he  went  in  1697  to  England,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  William  III,  who  settled  upon  him  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year.  In  1700  he  was  ordained  a 
deacon,  and  was  presented  to  a  chaplaincy  of  Christ 
Church.  Oxford,  which  wa*  the  only  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointment ho  ever  held.  Upon  the  accession  of  Queen 


Anne  his  pension  was  continued,  and  in  1706  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  literary  lai-ort,  a 
which  be  was  industriously  occupied  until  bis  death, 
Nov.  14, 1711. 

Of  his  numerous  works  the  most  celebrated  is  his 
edition  of  the  Stptuagint,  the  text  of  which  is  founded 
upon  the  Alexandrian  MS.  then  in  St.  James's  Library, 
but  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  i  (Oxford,  17c. ) 
coutains  the  Pentateuch  and  the  three  following  U»  k>. 
Vol.ii  was  to  contain  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament;  vol.  iii  all  the  prophetical  books;  and  vol. 
iv  the  Psalms,  the  books  of  Solomon,  etc.  Bat  after 
Grabe  had  begun  to  print  the  second  volume,  he  was 
induced  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  that,  and  ab>o 
of  the  third  volume,  by  the  expectation  of  being  for- 
nished  w  ith  important  MSS.and  other  materials,  which 
would  enable  him  to  render  them  more  complete.  That 
no  time  might  be  lost,  however,  in  expediting 
whole  work,  he  published  in  17t»9  vol.  iv, 
Psttlmorutn,  J  obi,  ac  trts  Salamonis  Libras,  cm  Apcc- 
typha  ejusdem,  necnon  Siracida  Sapientia  (fol.  and  8vo). 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion, giving  a  particular  account  of  the  reasons  why  he 
had  departed  from  his  original  order  of  publication, 
and  of  the  materials  which  he  expected  to  receive  in 
order  to  perfect  his  plan.  These  were,  a  Syria c  MS. 
of  the  original  bock*  of  the  Old  Testament,  w  ith  Ori- 
gen's  remarks  upon  them  ;  and  two  MSS.,  one  belong- 
ing to  Cardinal  Chigi,  and  the  other  to  the  college  of 
Louis  XIV.  Afterwards  he  received  these  MSS.,  and 
made  collations  from  them  ;  in  the  mean  while  he  had 
prepared  a  volume  of  annotations  upon  the  w  bole  work, 
and  also  collected  the  materials  for  the  Pi ol*</imtt.a. 
It  required,  however,  so  much  time  to  digest  the  whole 
into  proper  method,  that  the  second  and  third  volumes 
were  not  published  until  after  his  death,  the  former  in 
1719  and  the  latter  in  1720.  He  also  published  Spici- 
leyium  S$.  I 'at  rum  et  harciiconm  *aec  i,  ii  (Oxon.  1714, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jusfini  A pvlogia  Prima  ;  Irenad  adrersus 
H  err  em  $  I.ibri  V;  Epistida  ad  JMilntm  (to  show  that  tbe 
Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Septuagiut  contains  tbe  best 
version  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  that  the  version  of 
the  Vatican  MS.  is  almost  a  new  one,  made  in  tbe  third 
century) ;  An  Essay  upon  two  Arabic  ifSS.  of  the  pod- 
Irian  Libmry ;  De  /  orma  Consecrationis  Etc-  huristirr, 
hoe  est,  Defnsio  Ecclesitr  Gractr  contra  Rtmanam.  He 
had  also  published  in  1706  a  beautiful  edition  of  Bishop 
Bull's  works  (fol.),  with  notes,  for  w  hich  he  received 
the  author's  thanks. — Hook,  Ecd.  Biog.  v,  347 ;  Herzog, 
Rtal-Encyllop.  v,  810. 

Grace  (Ijit,  gratia;  Gr.  \aptc;  Heb.  *!CH  nnd 
"jn),  a  word  of  various  import  in  Scripture  and  in  the- 
ology. 

1.  Scriptural  Usts. — (1.)  Physical  beauty  (grace  of 
form  and  person)  (Prov.  i,  9;  iii.  22;  xxxi,  80;  Psa. 
xlv,  2,  etc.).    (2.)  Favor,  kindness,  goodness,  benev- 
olence, friendship  of  God  towards  men,  or  of  men  to- 
wards one  another  (Gen.  vi,  8;  xviii,  3;  xix,  19;  2 
Sam.  x,  2;  2  Tim.  i,  9).    (3.)  God's  forgiving  mercy, 
as  gratuitous  and  opposed  to  merit  ( Rom.  xi,  6 ;  Fphe*. 
ii,  6;  Coins,  i,  6,  etc.).    (4.)  The  Gospel  generally,  at 
contradistinguished  from  the  law  (John  i.  17;  Rom. 
!  vi,  14 ;  1  Pet.  v,  12,  etc.).    (6.)  Certain  gifts  of  God, 
i  freely  liestowed ;  e.  g.  miracles,  prophecy,  tongues, 
i  etc.  (Rom.  xv,  15;  1  Cor.  xv,  10;  Ephes.  iii,  8,  etc). 
!  (»!.)  Christian  virtues;  e.  g.  charitv,  liberalitv.  bulb 
ncss,  etc.  (2  Cor.  viii,  7 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18).    (7.)  The  glory 
I  to  be  revealed,  or  eternal  life  (1  Pet.  i,  18).  Wilson 
(Bampton  Lecture  on  the  Communion  of  Saints,  Oxford, 
1851,  8vo)  n-marks  as  follows  on  the  scriptural  nse  of 
the  won!:  "Xn'pic  occurs  in  the  Sept.  version  sixty- 
I  six  times,  of  which  number  it  stands  sixty-one  times 
l  for  *n,  and  its  signification  in  tbe  New  Test,  cannot 
i  be  fairly  estirrfated  without  reference  to  tbe  idea  ex« 
\  pressed  by  that  Hebrew  word.    This  is  draw  n  alto 
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gether  from  Oriental  life,  and  implies  properly  the 
good  will  and  inclination  of  a  superior  towards  an  in- 
ferior, so  much  below  him  as  to  seek  only  for  a  spon- 
taneous and  gratuitous  favor,  or  to  invite  the  favor 
only  by  his  needs,  humility,  and  supplications.  The  | 
favorable  inclination  is  manifested  in  a  kind  of  conde-  , 
scending  aspect.  Hence  constantly  the  phrase  '  find 
favor  in  the  right  of  (,,3',?2) :  compare  particularly  . 
Numb,  vi,  25,  '  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  | 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee'  (^|rn*.).  Upon  an 
examination  of  the  use  of  the  words  "jn  and  *£n  in  the 
Old  Test,  it  will  appear  that  a  quality  is  sometimes 
implied  in  the  object  which  has  Invited  the  favor  of 
the  superior ;  sometimes  the  favor  is  altogether  gratu- 
itous: a  few  instances  are  subjoined.  1.  A  quality  or 
antecedent  merit  is  supposed:  Gen.  xxxii,  5;  xxxix, 
4,  21 ;  xlvii,  29 ;  1,  4 ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  22 ;  xxv.  8 ;  2  Sain, 
xvi,  4;  Esth.  ii,  15, 17;  v,  2;  Prov.  I,  9;  Hi,  22;  iv,  9 
(in  these  three  places  \dptraQ,  ipiritual grace*');  Prov. 
v,  19,  kinnulit  gratia;  xlii,  15,  bona  men*  dtit  gratiam; 
xi,  16.  mulier  gratia  (tfypifffroc) ;  in  Nah.  Hi,  4,  pvl- 
ckrittuio  meretrici*.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
merit  or  pleasing  quality  is  excluded  in  Gen.  xxxiv, 
11;  Exod.  iii,  21;  xi,  3;  xii,  3C;  Numb,  xxxii,  5; 
Ruth  ii,  2;  1  Sam.  i,  1R;  xxvii,  5;  Jer.  xxxi,  2;  but 
particularly  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  19,  where  "P«  ^PSITI 
%,DM  T2X  is  translated  by  tAtr/crw  ov  av  i\tui;  and 
Psa.  Ii,  3,  where,  and  in  other  places,  *3H  has  nearly 
the  meaning  of  DH~,  to  pity  and  commiserate.  *jn 
stands  for  a  gift  of  free  love  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  12 ;  Prov. 

iii,  34.  A  merit  or  pleasing  quality  in  the  object  is 
neither  excluded  nor  necessarily  implied  in  Psa.  Ixvii, 
2,  and  elsewhere.  But  some  exciting  cause  of  th/»  fa- 
vor is  supposed  in  Deut.  xxviii,  50;  2  Kings  xiii,  23; 
Job  xix,  21  (I/avt  pity  on  m^);  Psa.  cxxiii,  6;  Prov. 
xiv,  85 ;  xix,  17  (He  that  hoik  pity  on  the  poor) ;  xxi, 
10:  Isa.  xxx,  18,  19;  xxxiii,  2;  Lam.  iv,  16;  Amos 
v,  15 ;  Mai.  i,  9.  Hut  the  best  illustration  of  the  He- 
brew idea  of  'grace'  will  be  derived  from  observing 
that  *j?nrn,  the  form  of  which  implies  to  make  one's 
*elf  an  objert  <>f  grace,  means  not  to  ttWw,  but  to  pmy ; 
and  B'Olin?  are  not  merits,  but  supplication*;  the  hu- 
mility and  abject  condition  of  the  suppliant  is  thns  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  favor  (1  Kings  viii,  33,  47,  59; 
ix,  3;  2  Chron.  vi,  24,  37  ;  Job  ix,  15;  xix,  16;  Esth. 

iv,  8).  njnn  is  sometimes  prayer  and  sometimes  the 
favor  gained  by  it."  The  won!  grace  occurs  128  times 
in  the  New  Test.  (Oruden).  Wilson  presents  all  these 
passages  in  a  tabular  form,  with  explanations,  and  re- 
marks that  a  comparison  of  them  will  show  that  "  there 
is  not  one  text  in  which  the  word  grace  occurs  in  any 
connection  with  either  of  the  sacraments."    See  Sao 

RAMRNT3. 

II.  Theological.—  The  word  "grace"  is  the  hinge  of 
three  great  theological  controversies :  (1)  that  of  the 
nature  of  depravity  and  regeneration,  between  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Pelagianism;  (2) 
that  of  the  relation  between  grace  and  free  will,  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians;  (3)  that  of 
means  (medui)  of  grace,  lietween  the  Romanists  and 
Puseyites  on  the  one  hand  and  I*Totestants  on  the 
other.  For  the  treatment  of  the  first,  see  Pklaoian- 
ism;  on  the  second,  see  Ahmixiaxism;  Election; 
Phkhestination  ;  Will.    On  the  third,  see  Sacka- 


Grace,  Letters  of,  gratv*.  gratiota  maripta,  is 
the  name  given  to  particular  rescripts,  by  which  the 
pope  sometimes  grants  especial  privileges,  indulgences, 
exemptions,  etc.  to  all  who  have  |uirtici|tated  in  extra- 
ordinary processions;  when  a  prebend  or  the  reversion 
of  nn  office  is  the  reward,  then  the  letter  of  grace  con- 
stitutes n  i/ratia  tstpecUitim  (see  Expectant!.*").  For 
the  canon  law  on  the  subject,  see  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  j 


Grace,  Means  or.  See  Means  op  Grace;  Sac- 
raments. 

Grace  at  meals,  a  short  prayer  at  table,  implor- 
ing the  divine  blessing,  and  expressing  thanks  to  God 
for  the  food  he  has  provided.  The  propriety  of  such 
an  act  is  evident  both  from  the  scriptural  injunction  (1 
Cor.  x,  31)  and  from  the  example  of  our  Lord  (Mark 
viii,  6,  7). 

Gradniontains.    See  Grandmontains. 

Gradual,  an  anthem,  psalm,  or  part  of  a  psalm 
chanted  in  the  mass  between  the  epistle  and  the  gos- 
pel. So  called  because  the  chanter  stood  on  the  pulpit 
steps.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  book  containing 
the  psalms  chanted  at  mass,  which  was  called  gradule, 
or  graduate. — Palmer,  Grig.  Liturg.  ii,  46;  l*rocter,  On 
Common  Prayer ,  p.  8,  317. 

Graduate,  one  who  has  obtained  a  degree  in  a 
university:  the  name  is  usually  given  to  tho»e  who 
have  obtained  merely  the  lowest  degree,  that  of  A.B. 
See  Deorebs. 

Graecia.   See  Grecia. 

Graffe,  Johann  Frikdiuch  Ciiristoph,  a  Ger- 
man philosophical  and  theological  writer,  was  born  at 
Gottingen  Feb.  15, 1754.  He  studied  in  the  university 
of  that  city,  became  pastor  of  Obernjesa  in  1784,  and  in 
1792  became  pastor  of  a  parish  and  professor  of  cate- 
chetics  and  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  He  died  at 
Gottingen  Oct.  27, 1816.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
philosophy  and  theology,  all  more  or  less  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Kant.  Among  them  are  Volistdndigr*  Ishrbuch 
d.  allgtmrinen  Kattcketik  nock  Kantiickm  Grundsatzen 
(Gott.  1795-1799,  3  vols.  8vo) :— Gmndtatze  d.  allgem. 
Kateck.  nack  Kantitck.  Grundsatzen  (Gott.  1799) :— lie 
Miritculorum  Xatura,  jihiltieophit*  principiu  non  contra- 
dicente  (Hclmstudt,  1797): — Commenlar  uber  eine  dfr 
*chwer»ten  Stellen  in  Kant*  mettiphy*i*chtn  Anfangt- 
grundm  d.  S'aturw'u»en*ckafi  (Celle.  1798)  :— /)iV  P,i»- 
tondtkeologie  nack  ikrem  gunsen  Umfange  (Celle,  1H03, 
2  vols.). — See  Beyer,  Allg.  Mag.  far  Predig.  vol.  xii; 
Doering,  GrL  Tkeol.  I,  525;  lloefer,  Norn.  Biog.  Ge>4- 
raU,  xxi,  584. 

Graft  (*y«»Tpi£u',  to  prick  in  or  spur  on,  Wisd. 
xvi.  11 ;  hence  to  intert  by  an  incirion.  Kom.  xi,  '23, 
A.V.  "graff  in"),  the  process  of  inoctdating fruit-trees, 
often  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the 
fruit ;  by  taking  shoots  or  buds  from  approved  trees 
and  inserting  them  on  others,  where,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, they  continue  to  grow  (  Rom.  xi,  17  24).  By 
this  process  particular  sorts  of  fruit  may  be  kept  from 
degenerating,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when 
raised  from  the  seed ;  for  the  grafts,  though  they  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  the  stocks,  always  pro- 
duce fruit  of  the  same  sort  as  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken.  This  process  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  olive-tree  (Stuart,  Comment,  ad  loc).  An  insect 
of  the  gnat  species  is  said  to  breed  in  the  male  fig-tree, 
and,  being  covered  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers, 
impregnates  with  it  the  stigma  of  the  female  tree.  The 
flowers  of  the  palm-tree  yield  fruit  only  on  the  female 
tree,  when  its  stigmata  have  been  fecundated  by  pollen 
from  the  male;  and  as  it  is  precarious  to  leave  this 
process  to  l»e  effected  by  insects  or  the  wind,  it  is  com- 
monly done  hy  manual  lalwr.  See  Fio.  The  He- 
brews appear  to  have  pinched  off  the  blossoms  of  the 
fruit-trees  during  the  three  first  years  of  their  growth, 
in  order  to  improve  their  fruitfulness  (Numb,  xviii,  12, 
13).    See  Tree. 

Grafton,  Joseph,  a  highly  respected  and  useful 
Baptist  minister,  was  l>orn  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1757. 
His  father  was  a  sailor,  but  abandoned  the  sea  to  set 
up  the  business  of  sail-making  in  Providence.  Joseph, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  began  working  at  his  father's 
trade.  He  was  hopefully  converted  in  1775,  and  join- 
ed the  Congregational  Church,  which  included  Bap- 
tists dissatisfied  with  strict  communion.    He  be_'an 
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preaching  in  1776.  While  preaching  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  •*  Sej>arutes"  in  Plaintield,  Conn.,  he  reconsid- 
ered his  views  on  communion,  and  joined  in  1787  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  was  ordained  a  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  17k*,  where  for 
nearly  fifty  years  he  continued  his  studies  and  laln.rs 
in  a  sucees-ful  pastorate  and  in  habitual  activity  on 
behalf  of  missionary  and  bene  volent  underti  kings.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  founding  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Newton,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its 
trustees.  He  died  in  1836.  He  published  four  sermons 
■nd  some  occasional  addn-sses.    (L.  E.  S.) 

Graham,  Isabella,  a  woman  noted  for  piety  and 
intelligence,  one  of  the  M  saints"  of  modern  times.  She 
was  born  in  I-anarkshire,  Scotland,  and  was  piously  ed- 
ucated by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Marshall. 
At  seventeen  she  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Witherspoon 
(afterwards  president  of  Princeton  College)  to  the 
Lord's  Sup|«?r.  In  1765  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, and  accompanied  him  to  Canada,  w  here  his  regi- 
ment was  stationed.  Her  husband  died  at  Antigua  in 
1774.  She  returned  to  Scotland,  and  supported  her 
father  and  her  four  children  by  opening  a  school  for 
young  ladies.  In  1789  she  returned  to  New  York,  and 
opened  a  seminary.  In  171>9  a  society  was  instituted 
at  New  York  for  the  relief  of  poor  widow  s  with  small 
children.  The  original  plan  of  the  society  was  formed 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Graham,  and  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  orphans  wa»  opened,  and  taught  by  Mrs. 
Graham's  former  pupils.  Besides  establishing  this 
school.  Mrs.  Graham  selected  some  of  the  w  idows  l»est 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  engaged  them  for  a  small 
compensation  to  open  day  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  children  in  distant  parts  of  the  city.  She  also 
established  two  Sunday-schools.  In  1806  a  society  of 
ladies  was  organized  to  procure  or  build  an  asylum  for 
orphan  children.  Mrs.  Graham  remained  in  the  office 
of  directress  of  the  Widows'  Society,  but  felt  also  much 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society, 
and  herself,  or  one  of  her  family,  taught  the  orphans 
daily  until  the  friends  of  the  institution  were  sufficient 
to  provide  a  teacher  and  superintendent.    In  1811 


Grain  (occurs  only  as  a  rendering  of  """"X,  tseror', 
a  small  $1  **•  or  kernel,  Amos  ix,  9 ;  ton  <>.;.  a  berry  or 
individual  seed,  e.  g.  ot  mustard.  Matt,  xiii,  31,  etc. ; 
or  wheat,  John  xii,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  37)  is  not  used  in 
the  A.  V.  in xiur  American  collective  sense  of  corn  <q. 
v.)  in  general,  which  is  the  signification  of  ~Z,  or 
"2??.  The  Hebrews  planted  only  wheat,  barley,  and 
tpelt  (comp.  Isa.  xxviii,  25;  Ezek.  iv,  9) ;  rye  and  oat* 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (in  the  Talmud  five 
species  of  grain  are  named,  Mishna,  Sedar.  vii,  2 :  and 
some  find  even  rye  and  oats  in  the  7~~Z~ 
■("-■"^n*  of  Memaih.  x,  7).  On  the  other  hand,  some 
(e.  g.  Michaelis)  think  that  rict  is  referred  to  by  rn*3 
(Isa.  xxviii,  25),  in  opposition  to  Rosenmuller  and  Ge- 
senius.  As  disease*  of  seed-grain,  *"r 7"'  pal***** 
("  mildew"),  and  "*C^r,  blipht  ("  blasting"),  are  men- 
tioned.   See  <  1. 1 : i .  \  i . 

Gral  or  Grail     See  Gbaal. 

Gramma,  Graphe  (ypn^/ia,  ypa^i,\  terms  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  ancient  Church  to  signify  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  were  also  occasionally  employed  as 
names  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  perhaps  because  it  w»a 
gathered  entirely  from  Scripture;  or  else  because  it 
was  used  in  reference  to  the  learning  of  the  Creed  by 
the  catechumens,  just  as  the  word  udifriua.  the  bsson, 
was  used  to  designate  the  Creed,  Iwcause  the  catechu- 
mens were  bound  to  commit  it  to  memory. — Valerius, 
Xat.  in  Socrat.  i,  8 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  EccL  bk.  x,  ch- 
in, §  4. 

Granary.  Originally  corn  was  kept  in  subterra- 
nean storehouses,  and  even  in  caverns ;  but  in  prog- 
ress of  time  irranaries  were  erected,  !>oth  in  E.*ypt  and 
Palestine.  In  the  former  country  granaries  were  often 
of  an  extensive  character.  They  were  laid  out  in  a 
very  regular  manner,  and  varied  of  course  in  plan  aa 
much  as  the  houses,  to  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  were  frequently  attached,  even  in  the 
towns ;  and  they  were  sometimes  only  separated  from 
the  house  by  an  avenue  of  trees  (Wilkinson,  A  nc.  L<ry}4. 


some  gentlemen  of  New  York  established  a  Magdalen  abridgment,  i,  13).  They  had  vaulted  roofs,  and  com- 
Societv,  and  Mrs.  Graham  became  its  president  until  pletc  arrangements  for  depositing  and  removing  the 
her  death.  In  1814  she  united  with  some  ladies  in  grain.  Dr.  Robinson,  when  visiting  Hu],  a  village  not 
forming  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry among  the  poor.  For  some  weeks 
previous  to  her  last  illness  she  was  favored 
with  unusual  health,  and  much  enjoyment 
of  religion.  She  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1*14.  Few  books  have  been  more  widely 
circulated  than  her  Lift  and  Letter*  (last 
ed.  London.  1*.**.  *vo).  In  America.  Dr. 
Mason's  sketch  of  her  has  l»een  widely  scat- 
tered bv  the  Tract  Society.    See  Mason, 


( 

c 


1 


Lift  of  Isabella  Graham  (N.York,  P.  mo);  /'  / 
BetlnilM  (Mrs.),  Jjtttert  awl  C»rrt*p<md>nre  ^ 
of  Mrs.  (irah-tm  (1838,  8vo)  ;  Jones.  Chris- 
tian Hu'fpruphy,  p.  1>!>. 

Graham,  Mary  Jane,  was  l>orn  in 
London  in  1*03.  and  was  sn  carefully  edu- 
cated, nnd  -o  industrious  in  study.  th..t  'be 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  mod- 
em languages,  as  also  of  Ijitin.  Greek,  and  F-vptllin  Gn.narv,  showing  how  the  grain  .m  put  in  thmturh  the 
mathematics.    In  her  eighteenth  year  she          i)f t,(ll  r  Ir,.„,  „  in,|,i.  r, ./.  hv  -a.  k-  u>m-  upon  the  shoulder,  <, 
fell  into  intidel  doubts,  but  •AMI  emerged     and  the  small  sliding  doom,  <»,     intended  for  taking  it  out. 
from  them  into  Christian  light  and  hope 


To  save  others  from  a  like  experience,  she  wrote  the 
Test  if  Truth  (\  otndon,  PJmo,  7th  ed.  18.vJ).  giving  an 
account  of  her  mental  exercises,  her  infidelity,  and  her 
She  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  The  Free- 


far  from  Gaza,  says,  11  Here  were  several  subterranean 
magazines  for  grain,  like  cisterns,  with  a  mouth  like  a 
well,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  several  villages"  (/iio. 
Rt$.  ii,  3*5).  The  peasantry  in  the  East  generally 
svas  arul  S..r*r<i,n>tyofG<*r*  Grace,  published  after  her  prefer  these  subterranean  storehouses,  not  so  much  for 
death  i  PJmo).  Her  last  vears  were  full  of  suffering,  but  the  preservation  of  the  corn  as  for  the  greater  security 
she  died  in  ereat  |-ace  and  joy  at  Stoke  Fleming, Dev.  against  marauding  parttes,  while  em-ted  barns  are 
on  shire,  in  Dec. '. 
Graham  (London, 
PJmo). 


,t  peace  and  jov  at  Stoke  Fleming,  Dev-  against  maramting  parties,  wnue  ereoien  uams  « 
Is  I..    See  Bridges  Ufe  of  Mary  Jane  generally  confined  to  more  populous  districts  (Dent. 
Mk  1882,  PJmo    1833,"lK40,  and  1853,   xxviii,  8;  Prov.  iii.  10;  Gen.  xli,  35;  F.xod.  i.  11;  1 

Chron.  xxrii,  25;  Luke  xii,  18).    Sec  GABMUL 
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Orandier,  Urbaik,  a  French  priest  of  the  17th  j  that  of  hid  followers,  be  said,  "  We  are  poor  sinners 
eentury  of  unhappy  memory.  He  was  educated  among  i  whom  God  has  mercifully  called  to  the  wilderness  to 
the  Jesuits,  entered  the  order,  and  l>ecame  cnr6  of  St,  do  penance ;  and  the  pope,  in  compliance  with  our  re- 
Peter's,  and  canon  of  the  Holy  Crow  in  Louduti.  His  >  quest,  ha*  himself  appointed  the  duties  wc  fulfil  here, 
preaching  became  very  popular,  and  not  the  less  so  '  We  lire  too  imperfect  und  too  weak  to  emulate  the  ex- 
because  of  bis  attacks  upon  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  '  ample  of  the  saint  hermits  who  were  so  absorbed  in 
Bitter  enmities  were  excited,  and  be  was  charged  with  their  divine  contemplations  as  to  make  them  forget 
favoring  Protestantism.  A  manuscript  essay  against  the  natural  wants  of  the  IkmIv,  You  see,  liesides,  that 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  found  among  his  paper  s.  we  do  not  wear  the  hnbit  either  of  canons  or  of  monks ; 
He  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  of  1'oitiers  in  1630  and  we  do  not  desire  to  be  called  either,  as  we  are  far 
to  do  penance,  and  interdicted  from  service  us  a  priest  from  having  the  merits  of  the  one  or  the  sanctity  of 
for  five  years.    From  ibis  penalty  be  was  freed,  on   the  others."    After  the  death  of  their  founder  (1124) 

This  triumph 


appeal,  by  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
increased  his  boldness ;  he  returned  to  I.oudun,  and 
soon  got  into  new  trouble.  In  1632  the  nuns  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  of  I.oudun  became,  as  they  said, 
possessed  with  devils:  hysterical  convulsions  and  all 
sorts  of  extravagances  abounded  among  them.  Gran- 
dier  was  charged  with  "bewitching"  them,  and  send- 
ing "legions  of  devils  into  their  bodies."    A  libel  on 


the  order  withdrew  to  the  wilderness  of  Grandmont, 
near  Muret,  whence  they  derive  their  name.  Stephen 
had  given  them  no  written  code  of  rules;  they  were 
transmitted  verbally  from  one  to  another,  until  Ste- 
|>hen  of  lisiae.  fourth  prior  of  Grandmont,  caused  to 
Ixi  collected  and  written  all  that  could  lie  ascertained 
of  the  words  and  acts  of  their  founder.  He  even  rep- 
resents himself  in  several  instances  as  the  author  of 


cardinal  Richelieu,  published  in  16:12,  was  charged  |  the  rules.  The  order  of  the  Grandmontains  spread 
upon  Grandier,  with  no  ground  whatever.  He  was  j  only  in  France.  In  1170  there  were  sixty  convents 
arrested  and  conducted  to  Angers  Dec.  7,  HI:  3.  The  ,  following  their  rule,  ami  so  great  was  the  respect  they 
charges  against  him  were  sacrilege,  adultery  with  the  had  gained  that  they  were  generally  known  under  the 
wife  of  a  magistrate  of  Loudun,  and  with  bewitching   name  of  Good  Men  (fnmi  homine*).    The  relaxations 


the  Ursuline  nuns.  The  records  of  the  trial  arc  very 
curious.  One  of  the  necessary  signs  of  "  possession," 
according  to  the  Romish  law,  is  the  knowledge  of  Ian- 
guages  not  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  exor- 
cist who  was  ap)iointed  to  test  the  nuns  asked  one  of 
them  in  l^itin  "  Quern  adoratf"  She  answered,  with 
convulsive  contortions,  "  Jwu  Chrutu*."  One  of  the 
judges  could  not  help  remarking.  "This  devil,  at  least, 
does  not  know  *ynt»x."  The  trial  lasted  a  loni;  time, 
and  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  Grandier,  who  was 
burnt  alive  Aug.  18.  16.14.  Hut  the  devils  still  kept 
possession  of  the  nuns;  it  was  not  till  Nov.  5,  1635, 
that  "  Leviathan"  was  dislodged  from  the  head  of  the 
superior  of  the  convent;  and  "  Behemoth,"  the  stron- 
gest of  all  the  damions,  stubbornly  kept  his  place  till 
Aug.  15, 1687.  The  affair,  of  course,  caused  immense 
scandal,  and  a  small  library  of  pamphlets  and  hooks 
was  written  upon  the  subject.  Alfred  de  Vigny  re- 
counts the  story  of  Grandier  at  length  in  his  Cinq- 
Mars.  A  similar  trial  took  place  in  1647  with  regard 
to  certain  cases  of  possession  (or  of  crime)  in  the  con- 
Tent  of  Louviers.  See  Michelet,  Lout*  Qunttrrze,  p. 
455  sq. ;  Journal  det  Santnt,  Mai,  1689;  Audin,  Hist, 
de«  [Hnb'ts  de  Ijnudtm  (Amst.  1693, 12mo) ;  Bayle,  Die- 
tionMiire;  Hocfer,  A'owr.  Biog.  Generate,  xxi.  614  sq. 

Grandmont  or  Grammont,  Ordrr  ok.  This 
religious  order  was  founded  by  Stephen  of  Thiers, 
who  in  1076  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  Muret, 
near  Limoges,  France,  to  lead  an  ascetic  life.  He 
wore  a  penitent's  shirt  made  of  meshes  of  steel,  and 
slept  in  a  bed  made  of  hoards  in  the  shape  of  a  cof- 
fin. His  extravagant  asceticism  found  many  imita- 
tors, who  joined  him  in  his  retreat.  Unwilling  to 
take  the  title  of  prior  or  of  abbot,  he  only  called  him- 
self their  corrector.  To  avert  the  evils  which  had 
ruined  so  many  other  monkish  orders,  he  required 
his  followers  to  make  vows  of  poverty  as  well  as  of 


which  were  subsequently  introduced  in  the  observance 
of  their  rules  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  popes.  The 
later  history  of  the  order  is  chiefly  a  record  of  quarrels 
and  contentions.  It  was  extinguished  in  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution. — Joseph  Febr,  AVgemeint  Ge- 
whirhtr  rl.  Miini'Kmiirdrn  ;  Herzog,  Itral-Entyklnp.  v,  315 ; 
Butler,  I.irts  of  the  S„i»t».  Feb.  8.    (A.  J.S.) 

Grange,  a  farming  establishment,  especially  such 
as  lielonged  to  ancient  monasteries.  Most  monasteries 
had  farm-houses  on  their  estates,  to  which  were  attached 
chapels,  as  well  as  barns  and  other  offices.  Many  of 
these  buildings,  as  well  as  the  chapels,  «-«  re  built  in 
tine  architectural  taste. 

Grant,  Asahe),  M.P.,  an  American  missionary, 
was  born  in  Marshall,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1807.  Ha 
early  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  married  and  settled  in  Braintrhi',  on 
the  Susquehanna ;  but.  losing  his  wife  four  years  after, 
he  removed  to  Utica.  where  he  acquired  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice  as  a  physician.  The  meeting  of  the 
American  board  at  this  place  in  WA  wrought  an  en- 
tire chains  in  his  destiny.  His  attention  w;.s  strongly 
directed  to  foreign  missions,  and. after  can-full y  consid- 
ering the  subject,  ho  made  an  offer  of  bis  services  to 
Dr.  Anderson.  Having  expressed  a  preference  for  the 
mission  contemplated  among  the  Nestorians.  he  was 
directed  to  join  Or.  Perkins,  who  was  already  on  his 
way  to  Persia.  Acconqtanied  by  his  second  wife,  ho 
saiied  from  Boston  May  11,  1835.  and  on  the  27th  of 
Octol  er  they  arrived  at  Oroomiah.  their  future  home. 
"The  district  of  Oroomiah  is  in  the  western  part  of 
Azerbijan,  the  ancient  Atrnputane,  and  forms  the  fron- 
tier line  of  Persia  in  the  direction  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. The  scenery  is  unrivnlled  even  beneath  a  Per- 
sian sky."  To  the  missionary  the  scene  was  endeared 
by  the  most  sacred  associations.  "  In  the  city  of  Oroo- 


obedience  and  humility;  and  would  not  even  permit  i  miah.  and  amid  the  three  hundred  villages  of  the  plain, 


them  to  possess  a  church  or  a  piece,  of  land.  Greg- 
ory VII,  however,  recognised  the  order  only  on  the 
express  condition  of  its  submitting  to  the  rule  of  Ben- 
edict. It  is  evident,  however,  thut  the  founder  had 
more  in  view  than  a  mere  return  to  the  origin  . I  strict- 
ness of  the  rules.  St.  Stephen  said  to  his  disciples, 
"  When  you  are  asked  to  what  order  you  belong, 
answer,  to  Christianity,  which  is  the  mother  and  the 
model  of  all  the  other  orders."  Two  cardinals  who 
were  going  to  France  as  nuncios  went  to  visit  Stephen 
in  his  retreat,  and  while  there  h  ippened  to  ask  him 
whether  he  considered  himself  a  canon,  a  monk,  or  a 
hermit.  "I  am  none  of  these,"  answered  Stephen. 
Being  pressed  to  define  more  clearly  his  position  and 


there  still  lingered  the  scattered  remnant  of  a  once  il- 
lustrious church — a  church  which  had  disputed  with 
Rome  herself  the  spiritual  dominion  of  half  the  world." 
See  Nkstorians.  When  they  were  first  vi«ited  by 
American  missionaries,  the  vast  jurisdiction  which  had 
once  comprehended  twenty-five  metropolitan  provinces 
had  shrunk  to  n  petty  sect,  hardly  able  to  maintain  it- 
self against  Mohammedan  oppression.  The  checkered 
history  of  the  Nestorians  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Grant ;  and  lieinc.  moreover,  buoy- 
ed up  with  the  belief  that  the  Nestorians  were  treas- 
ured up  for  final  restoration  as  remnants  of  the  lost 
tribe*  of  Israel,  he  entereil  upon  his  work  with  the  ut- 
zeal.    Dr.  Perkins  was  already  in  the  field,  and 
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Mr.  Merrick  bad  joined  him  at  Constantinople.  To- 
gether they  commenced  the  work  of  establishing  the 
mission.  Dr.  (i runt's  character  as  a  physician  secured 
the  favor  of  the  Persian  governor,  and  the  Nestorian 
Itixhoi*  and  piiests  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  A 
school  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  work  soon 
extended  in  every  direction.  (For  details,  see  Nbsto- 
ki  ass.)  In  1X39  Dr.  Grant  visited  the  almost  inac- 
cessible region  in  which  the  Nestorian  patriarch.  Mar 
Shimon,  resided,  (in  the  sides  of  (he  rugged  hills  of 
Koordixtan,  and  within  their  deep  ravines,  dwelt  the 
"Waldenses  of  the  East— the  I'rotesttnts  of  Asia." 
Among  those  bills  were  thousands  who  had  preserved, 
with  few  corruptions,  an  apostolic  faith.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  missionary  lal>or  among  them  were 
numerous  and  formidable;  but  Mr.  Grant  was  not  to 
be  deterred,  and  finally  received  an  invitation  from 
the  patriarch,  with  the  promise  of  a  guard  through 
the  Koord  villages.  His  fame  as  a  physician  had  been 
carried  to  the  mountain  districts,  and,  indeed,  his  pro- 
fessional character  not  only  gave  him  many  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good,  but  often  saved  his  life.  Dr.  Grant 
remained  among  them  five  weeks,  gaining  all  the  in- 
formation he  could,  and,  soon  after,  his  wife's  death 
and  the  failure  of  his  own  health  compelled  bis  return 
to  America  (1840).  In  consequence  of  his  report,  the 
board  decided  at  once  to  establish  a  mission  among  the 
mountains.  Being  appointed  to  that  work,  he  return- 
ed to  his  labors  in  April,  1h41.  In  company  with  the 
patriarch,  Mar  Shimon,  he  now  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  different  villages  and  districts  (1842).  A 
school  was  opened  at  Ashita  in  April,  1843,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laurie  took  charge  of  the  station.  Soon  af- 
ter. Dr.  Grunt  ascertained  that  the  barbarous  Moham- 
med, pacha  of  Mosul,  was  forming  an  alliance  w  ith  the 
Koords  against  the  Nestcrians,  who  had  always  before 
•  maintained  their  independence.  Dr.  Grant  was  con- 
vinced that  this  independence  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  make  terms  with  the  Turks. 
This  the  infatuated  Nestorians  refused  to  do ;  but  Dr. 
Grant  did  not  relinquish  his  hopes  of  sustaining  the 
mission;  and,  though  abandoned  by  all  his  native  as- 
sistants, when  hostilities  commenced  he  hastened  with 
Mr.  .Stocking  to  the  Persian  emir,  and  gained  the  prom- 
ise of  his  protection.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  pa- 
triarch, but  all  tbeir  efforts  were  unavailing  to  induce 
him  to  unite  with  the  Persians  against  the  Turks  and 
Koords.  The  infatuated  patriarch  bad  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  Mohumincd  of  Mosul.  The  wily 
Turk  deceived  him  with  promises,  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing Nestorians  allowed  the  enemy  to  close  against 
them  without  resistance.  At  last  the  storm  burst, 
and  there  ensued  such  a  massacre  as  has  few  parallels 
in  history.  The  bodies  filled  the  valleys  and  choked 
the  mountain  streams.  All  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Grant  to 
avert  the  catastrophe  were  useless,  though  for  some 
time  the  protection  of  the  emir  was  observed,  and  the 
missionary  buildings  were  left  undisturlied.  Soon, 
however,  they  too  were  destroyed,  and  the  mission- 
aries fled  for  their  lives.  After  Dr.  Grant  reached  Mo- 
sul, "all  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  re- 
lieving the  wretched  fugitives  who  crowded  the  city." 
In  the  spring  he  looked  forward  to  a  return  home,  but 
early  in  April  his  health  l»egan  to  fail,  and  on  the  25th 
he  died  at  Mosul.  Dr.  Grant  published  The  Xestoriani, 
or  the  h*st  Tribes,  telth  Sketches  nf  Travel  in  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Mtdia,  an>l  Mesopotamia  (I-ond.  lmi ;  Bost. 
1843,  2d  ed.).— See  Lothmp.  Memoir  of  Asahel  (.'rant, 
M.I>.  (N.Y.  1847,  l*mo) :  Laurie.  Grant  and  the  Moun- 
tain Xestorian*  (Bost.  1853  ;  3d  ed.  1856,  12m«):  Di- 
man,  in  AVw  EngUmder,  August,  1*53,  art.  vii;  New- 
comb,  Cyclop,  of  Misri>>ng,  p.  561  sq. 

Grant,  Johnson,  an  English  divine,  and  an  au- 
thor of  some  merit,  was  born  in  Edinburg  in  1773, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  .John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  passed  A.M.  in  1805.  He  Iwcame  rector  of  Bin- 
brvok  in  1818 ;  minister  of  Kentish  Town  Chapel  in 


1822 ;  and  died  in  1  Mb.   He  was  a  faithful,  and,  at  the 

same  time,  a  popular  preacher.  Among  bis  writings 
;  are  a  History  >  f  tht  Church  of  England,  and  oftkr  SteU 
j  uhich  have  departed  from  her  (Loud.  1811-25,  4  vols. 
!  8vo): — lectures  and  Hermans  in  six  Tola.  (Loud.  1k21- 

43) :— Sketches  in  Ikvinity  (Lond.  1840, 8 vo).— Darling, 

Cyclop,  tiiblit  graphicat  i,  1802. 

Grantham,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister 
of  distinction,  was  born  in  1633.    He  was  selected  to 
deliver  to  Charles  II  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  the  Baptists,  and  also  at  a  later  period  to  present  a 
remonstrance  against  persecution,  both  of  which  were 
kindly  received  by  tbe  king,  and  redress  of  grievances 
promised.    He  waa  often  engaged  in  public  disputa- 
tions, in  which  be  displayed  great  logical  skill.  He 
also  had  a  long  controversy  with  the  Rev.  John  Ccn- 
I  nould,  vicar  of  Norwich,  who  yet  remained  his  friend 
!  through  life.    Among  his  writings  is  Christianism*$ 
I  I'/imilivus,  or  the  Christian  Religion  in  Us  nature,  rer. 
Uiinty,  excellency,  etc.,  vindicated  (Lond.  1678,  fol.V— 
Benedict,  Histoyofthe  Baptists,  vol. i;  Darling, Cycip. 
.  Bibliograjhica,  i,  1305. 

I     Granvelle,  Axtoise  Pehrkxot,  cardinal,  one  of 
I  the  most  eminent  politicians  and  diplomatists  of  tbe 
j  16th  century,  was  born  at  Ornans,  Burgundy,  Ang.  20, 
;  1517.    He  studied  law  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  the- 
ology at  Lou  vain.    He  became  canon  of  Liege,  then 
bishop  of  Arras,  and  was  often  employed  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V  in  diplomatic  missions.'  He  "went  with 
,  bis  father  to  tbe  diets  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and 
j  was  also  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  de» 
i  fended  the  rights  of  the  emperor,  but  vainly  endeav- 
j  ored  to  array  the  Council  against  France.    After  the 
battle  of  Muhllwrg  he  managed  the  capitulation  of  the 
electors  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  is  said  to  have  altered  the  articles  so  that  the  lat- 
J  tcr,  instead  of  being  free  from  imprisonment,  was  ren- 
dered liable  to  it.    He  was  also  very  active  in  uphold- 
,  ing  the  Augsburg  Interim.    In  1550  he  became  coun- 
j  sellor  of  state  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal;  he  accoro- 
|  panied  the  emperor  to  Innsbruck,  drew  up  the  treaty 
I  of  Passau  in  1552,  and  in  1553  negotiated  underhand 
for  tbe  marriage  of  queen  Mary  of  England  and  Philip 
II  of  Spain.    When  Charles  V  resigned  tbe  crown, 
,  Granvelle  entered  the  service  of  his  son,  Philip  II; 
in  1559  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Chuteau-Cambresis  with 
France,  and  afterwards  remained  in  the  Netherlands 
as  prime  minister  and  counsellor  of  Margaret  of  Par- 
inn.    Here  he  shared  largely  in  the  persecution  of  tbe 
Protestants,  and  was  very  active  in  strengthening  Ro- 
manism.   He  founded  12  new  bishoprics.    The  School 
of  Baius  (q.  v.)  found  an  earnest  and  persevering  oppo- 
nent in  Granvelle.    For  these  services  he  was  created 
archbishop  of  Mechlin  by  the  king,  and  cardinal  by  the 
pope.    Being  subsequently  accused  by  his  enemies  of 
too  great  leniency  towards  the  Protectants,  he  left  the 
Netherlands  in  1564.    He  was  finally  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Besancon  in  1584,  and  died  at  Madrid  Sept. 
21, 1586.    His  letters  and  memoirs  were  collected  by 
abbot  Boisot ;  they  form  80  vols,  under  the  title  of  Tr't- 
tor  de  Oranrella,  in  the  Archives  of  Besancon.  The 
most  interesting  of  them  are  published  in  tbe  Itocm- 
ments  inedifs  pour  Fhist.  de  la  France.    See  Gerlach, 
.  Philip  11  et  GranreUa  (Brussels,  1842);  Motley,  History 
1  of  the  Dutch  Republic  (N.T.  1855,  3  vols.  8vo>;  Pres- 
cott,  Hist.  ofPhUip  II  (Bost.  1856,  2  vols.).  (J.  N.  P.) 

Grape  is  tbe  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
1  lowing  Heb.  and  Greek  words :  properly  2!?,  enah', 

grapes  in  the  t*rry  (Gen.  xl,  10, 11 ;  xlix.  11 :  Uv.  sir. 

5;  Numb,  vi,  3;  xiii,  20.  23;  Deut.  xxUi.  24:  xxsii. 

1L  32;  Neh.  xiii,  15;  Isa.  v,  2,  4;  Jer.  viii,  I*;  H«. 

ix,  10;  Amos  ix.  13;  "wine,"  Hos.  iii.l);  not  in  the 

bunch,  <rr»«i>Xq  (•'  grnpea,"  Matt,  vii,  16 ;  Luke  vi,  44 ; 

Rev.  xiv,  18) ;  improperly  for  2""lB,  pr'r*>i  (lit.  scatter. 
'  >»S\  g"P"*  that  drop  off  spontaneously  (Lev.  xix,  10) ; 
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•  -git  mings,  r*itty,  oleloth',  (Jodg.  viii,  2;  I  ml. 
xvii,  6;  xxiv,  13;  Jer.  xlix,  9;  Obad.  5;  Mic.  vii,  1); 
M  tender  grape,"  "^yC,  semadar',  prob.  a  vine-blossom 
(Cant,  ii,  13, 15;  vii,  12);  unripe grape,  ~Ca,6e'*er(Job 
xr,  33),  and  tour  grape,  "02,  bo  ter  (Isa.  xviii,  5 ;  Jer. 
xxxi,  29,  30;  Ezck.  xviii,  2);  wild  grape,,  BTSStt. 
beushim'  [see  Cockle],  a  worthless  species  (French 
Jambnuquej,  so  Jerome  and  Jarchi);  not  poisonous 
(Gesenius,  in  his  Comment,  om  ha.  i,  280 ;  ii,  364,  has 
shown  that  the  common  sense  of  aeomtum  or  wot/ t- 
bant,  m.mk's-hood,  rests  upon  an  error  of  Celsus,  Hie- 
robot,  ii,  199),  I  ml.  v,  2,  4.    See  Raisins;  Kernel*; 

BlTTKR. 

In  more  than  one  passage  of  Scripture  grapes  are 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  in  Rev.  xiv,  18 :  "Gather 
the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth ;  for  her  grapes  are 
fully  ripe;"  i.  e.  the  appointed  time  for  the  execution 
of  divine  vengeance  has  come,  and  the  iniquities  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  made  them  fully  ripe 
for  destruction.  In  Mic.  vii,  1,  the  figure  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Newcome:  "As  the  early  fig  of  excellent  fla- 
vor cannot  be  found  in  the  advanced  season  of  the  sum- 
mer, or  the  choice  cluster  of  grapes  after  vintage,  so  nei- 
ther can  the  good  and  upright  man  be  discovered  by  dil- 
igent searching  in  Israel."  So  in  Jer.  vi,  9,  an  address 
to  the  Chaldseans,  exhorting  them  to  return  and  pick 
up  those  few  inhabitants  that  were  left  before,  like  the 
grape-gleanings,  and  to  carry  them  also  into  captivity. 
The  Chaldasans  did  so,  as  may  be  seen  (Hi,  28, 29, 30). 
In  Jer.  xlix,  9,  the  meaning  is,  that  when  the  enemy 
came  to  spoil  they  should  meet  with  no  interruption, 


He  waa  consequently  arrested  (1521),  imprisoned  at 
Brussels,  compelled  to  recant,  and  dc|M*scd  from  his  of- 
fice. The  later  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  literary  re- 
tirement at  Antwerp,  syni|Kithizing  with  reformatory 
movements,  without,  however,  during  to  be  their  avow- 
ed champion  He  died  at  Antwerp  Dec.  19, 1558. — 
Herzog,  R&U-EncyU  xix,  677. 


Palestine  O rapes  <t>f  natural  tute). 

but  should  glean  quite  clean,  and  leave  nothing  behind 
through  haste.  (See  Blayncy.)  Ezek.  xviii,  2 :  "The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge;"  a  proverbial  expression,  ex- 
plained by  the  Chaldec,  "The  fathers  have  sinned, 
and  the  sons  are  smitten."  In  the  Bccond  command- 
ment it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  children  should 
tie  punished  in  this  life  for  the  idolatry  of  the  fathers. 
In  the  destruction  by  the  Babvlonians  the  good  were 
to  escape  (Ezek.  vi,  4,  6;;  but  they  were  only  to  de- 
liver themselves  (xiv,  14,20,  21).  Whenever  the 
children  had  suffered  temporal  evils  for  the  idolatry 
of  their  fathers,  they  had  justly  incurred  a  punish- 
ment solemnly  denounced.  With  rcs|>ecl  to  the  im- 
pending calamity  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  God's  pur- 
pose was  to  observe  another  rule  of  conduct.  See 
Viire. 

QraphetUB,  CoRNCt.ira.  was  born  in  1482  at  Aabt, 
in  Flanders.  He  was  secretary  of  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
and  in  1520  published  a  translation  of  Goch's  De  Hbtr- 
ta'e  chri*Hann,  with  n  Preface,  In  which  ho  severely 
censured  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


GraM  is  the  somewhat  in 
Engl.  Vers,  of  several  Heb.  terms: 

1.  It  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
*^2tn,  k  ittir' ,  which  signifies  properly  an  inclined 
spot,  from  the  root  "Sn,  to  inclose;  but  this  root  also 
has  the  second  meaning  to  flourish,  and  hence  the 
noun  frequently  signifies  "fodder,"  "  food  of  cattle  " 
It  designates  ripe  grass  tit  for  mowing  and  for  feed, 
and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  Kings  xviii,  5;  Jolt  xl, 
5 ;  Psa.  civ,  14  ;  Isa.  xv,  6,  etc.  As  the  herbage  rap- 
idly fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the  sun  of  Tales- 
tine,  it  ban  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers  an  image  of 
the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes  (Job  viii,  12; 
Psa.  xxxvii,  2),  and  also  of  the  brevity  of  human  life 
(Isa.  xl,  C,  7 ;  Psa.  xc,  5).  The  Sept.  renders  "^n 
by  .u.ruri,  and  jr«a,  but  most  frequently  by  x<V'r,)i«  u 
word  which  in  Greek  has  passed  through  the  very 
same  modifications  of  meaning  as  its  Hebrew  repre- 
sentative :  xdoroe ~ fframen,  ''fodder,"  is  properly  a 
court  or  inclosed space  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Homer,  //. 
xi,  774),  and  then  any  feeding-place,  whether  inclosed 
or  not  (Eurip.  Iph.  T.  134,  \oprot  iiitvit>oi).  Gesenius 
questions  whether  ",,2Cn,  \oproc,  and  the  Sansc.  ha- 
rit  m green,  may  not  be  traceable  to  tho  same  root.  See 
Leek. 

In  the  N.  T„  wherever  the  word  grass  occurs,  it  is 
the  representative  of  the  Greek  \ooroc.  The  dry 
stalk*  of  grass,  etc.  were  often  used  as  fuel  for  the 
oven  (Matt,  vi,  30;  xiii,30;  Luke  xii.28).    See  Ft' el. 

2.  Tho  next  most  usual,  and,  indeed,  more  appropri- 
ate word,  is  XTl1^,*  '*h',green  grassi  from  the  root  X^7, 
to  germinate.  This  is  the  word  rendered gratt  in  Gen. 
i,  11, 12,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  227,  e'seb,  the 
latter  signifying  herbs  suitable  for  human  food,  while 
the  former  is  heibage  for  cattle.  Gesenius  says  it  is 
used  chiefly  concerning  grass,  which  has  no  seed  (at 
least  none  obvious  to  general  observers),  and  the  small- 
er weeds  which  spring  up  spontaneously  from  the  soil. 
It  properly  signifies  the  first  shoots  from  the  earth, 
tender  grass,  young  h>rt>age,  as  clothing  the  meadows, 
and  as  affording  the  choice  food  of  beasts  ((  Jen.  i,  11 ; 
Isa.  lxvi,  14 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  2 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  4  ;  Job  vi, 
5 ;  Psa.  xxxvii,  "2,  etc.).  The  sickly  and  forced  blades 
of  grass  which  spring  up  on  the  Sat  plastered  roofs  of 
houses  in  the  East  are  used  as  an  emblem  of  speedy 
destruction,  because  they  are  small  and  weak,  and,  be- 
ing in  an  elevated  part,  with  little  earth,  exposed  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  they  soon  wither  away 
(2  Kings  xix,  20;  Psa.  exxix,  fi;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27). 
(See  Hackett's  Jllustra.  of  Scrip,  p.  125.)  The  Sept. 
renders  it  by  \\on,  as  well  as  by  \ouro(,  fioruvn,  and 
noa.  In  l">an.  iv,  15,  '.0,  the  corresponding  Chaldee 
XI"^,  de' the,  is  used.    Sec  II  err. 

In  Jer.  1, 11,  the  A.  V.  renders  r&3?2  as  the 

heifer  at  gra.<s,  and  the  Sept.  tic.  fioifta  iv  fioravn.  It 
should  be  "as  the  heifer  treading  out  corn"  (eomp. 
Hos.  x,  11).  S*^,  dosha',  the  word  here  employed, 
comes  from  CTO,  to  triturate,  and  has  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding  term.    See  Kodiikr. 

3.  e'seb,  is  used  in  Deut.,  in  the  Psalms,  and 
in  the  Prophets,  and  as  distinguished  from  the  forego- 
ing XC!^,  signifies  herbs  for  human  food  (Gen.  i,  SO; 
Psa.  civ,  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Deut,  xi,  15; 
Jer.  xiv,  (5).  It  U  the  grass  of  the  field  (Gen.  ii,  5  ; 
Exod.  ix.22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Isa.  xlii,  15}  Prov. 
xx vii,  25).    See  Hay. 
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4.  In  Numb,  xxii,  4,  •where  mention  is  made  of  the  ii,  574).    Indeed  nearer  home  we  may  often  nee  grass 


ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb.  wo.d  is 
p^,  jft'rdc,  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  green  when 
followed  by  sen  or  at?",  as  in  Gen.  i,  80,  and  Psa. 
xxxvii,  2.  It  answers  to  the  German  da$  Grime,  and 
comes  from  the  root  P??>  to jburish  like  grass. — Smith, 
s.  v.    See  Grerx. 

CJ?b,  U'krsh  (from  tj^b,  to  be  late  ripe),  in  the  44  af- 
ter-math'' or  "  rowen"  that  springs  up  on  meadows 
after  lieing  once  mown  ("latter  growth,"  Amos  vii, 

l).   Sec  Meadow, 

"  Mown  ^rasa"  is  TJ,£«,  a  mowing  or  mown  mead- 
ow (Psa.  Ixxii,  6;  Amos  vii,  1).    See  Mower. 

Dry  grim  or  self-made  hay  is  called  -  ~~.  ehath- 
tuh\  M  chafT'  (I»a.  v,  24 ;  xxxiii,  11).   See  Stcbblr. 

As  in  Matt,  vi,  an.  where  a  lilv  is  called  "the  grass 
of  the  field,"  it  is  evident  that,  like  the  Latin  gramen 
and  the  English  "grass,"  the  Hebrew  equivalent  had 
a  very  extensive  range,  and  was  not  restricted  to  the 
"grasses"  ((Jraminetr)  of  the  botanist.  These  are 
themselves  a  very  ample  order,  ranging  from  diminu- 
tive plants  like  our  own  mouse-ear  barley  to  the  bam- 
boo which  shoots  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
an  Indian  jungle,  and  including  productions  as  vari- 
ous as  the  Armdo  donax  of  Southern  Europe,  which 
furnishes  the  fisherman  with  his  rod  and  the  weaver 
with  his  "reed,"  the  cereals  which  supply  to  all  man- 
kind the  staff  of  life,  and  the  sugar-cane  which,  on  the 
table  of  the  humblest  artisan  in  Europe  or  America, 
places  luxuries  unknown  to  a  Roman  emperor.  See 

Bun, 

Hut  when  we  speak  of  grass  we  arc  usually  thinking 
of  the  narrow  blades,  so  thickset  and  tender,  which 
form  the  sward  on  a  meadow,  or  the  matchless  turf  on 
an  Knglish  law  n.  Or,  if  we  are  thinking  of  a  separate 
plant,  it  is  a  hollow  glossy  stem  rising  up  from  the 
midst  of  these  spiry  blades,  and  throwing  out  similar 
leaves  from  its  joints,  till  it  t>nds  in  blossoming  spike- 
lets,  loose  or  more  compact,  which,  when  the  flowering 
time  is  over,  show  the  taper  corn-like  seeds  inclosed  in 
the  chaffy  glumes,  and  which  we  destine  as  food  for 
the  cattle,  even  as  we  reserve  the  fruit  of  the  cereal 
grasses  as  food  for  ourselves.  The  fescues,  darnels, 
and  poas,  which  clothe  the  meadows  and  build  up  the 
hay-ricks  at  home,  are  pigmies,  however,  when  com- 
pared with  the  grass  "which  grows  for  the  cattle"  of 
other  lands;  with  the  "tussae,"  for  instance,  whose 
enormous  tufts  form  an  inexhaustible  supply  to  the 
herds  botfa  amphibious  and  terrestrial  of  the  Falkland 
Isles,  and  the  beautiful  pampas-grass,  under  which  the 
huntsman  can  ride  and  sec  high  overhead  its  "  plume 
of  silvery  feathers." 

The  imperfect  enumeration  which  we  possess  of 
grasses  native  to  Palestine  is  of  less  importance,  as  the 
scriptural  allusions  may  very  well  be  understood  with- 
out being  able  to  identify  the  species.  The  psalmist 
wishes  (Psa.  exxix,  6)  that  the  haters  of  Zion  may  l>e 
"as  the  grass  upon  the  house-tops,  which  withcreth 
afore  it  groweth  up,"  or,  as  it  should  lie  rendered, 
"  liefore  it  is  plucked  up"(*ee  Hengstenbcrg,  Walford, 
etc.);  and  Isaiah  (xxxvii,  27)  speaks  of  vanquished 
populations  "as  the  grass  of  the  field,  as  the  grass  on 
the  house-tops,  blasted  liefore  it  be  grown  up."  On 
the  flat  roofs  at  the  present  day  any  one  may  see  grass 
which  has  sprung  up  in  the  rainy  season,  withered 


and  even  oats  springing  up  on  the  roof  of  a  thatched 
cottage,  and  a  goat  perad venture  nibbling  the  herbage 
before  it  is  withered.  The  dew  "distilling"  on  the 
grass,  and  the  rain  descending  on  the  mown  gras»,  or 
rather  on  the  f-Tass  which  has  been  close-browsed  by 
the  cattle,  furnish  the  sacred  poetry  with  a  frequent 
and  exquisite  image  (Deut.  xxxii,  2;  Psa.  Ixxii.  6; 
Prov.  xix,  12;  Micah  v,  7);  and  still  more  frequently 
does  that  emblem  occur  in  which  oar  fleeting  genera- 
tions  are  compared  to  the  grass  "  which  in  the  morn- 
ing groweth  up,  and  which  in  the  evening  is  cut 
down  and  withercth"  (Psa.  xc.  6;  xxxvii.  2  ;  xcii.  7; 
cii,  11;  ciii,  15;  Isa.  xl.  6,  James  i,  10;  1  Pet  L 
24  >. 

Grasshopper  is  the  rendering  in  certain  passage* 
of  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  three  Heb.  words :  n2""X,  arbeh' 
(Judg.  vi,  5;  vii,  12;  Job  xxxix.  20;  Jer!  xlvi.  2G),  a 
loaut  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  sometimes  a  particular 
species,  the  migratory  kind  (Lev.  xi,  22;  Joel  i,  4); 
-*5,  gob  (Amos  vii,  1  .  Nah.  hi,  17),  a  loot*  in  general ; 

chagab'  (Lev.  xi,  22;  Num.  xiii,  83;  Ecclea.  xii, 
b\  Isa.  xi,  22),  a  locutt  (2  Chron.  vii,  18),  winded  and 
edible  (Lev.  xl,  22),  and  therefore  evidently  not  a 
proper  grasshopper.  See  Loccst.  In  Numb,  xiii,  S3; 
Isa.  xl.  2*.',  this  insect  is  used  to  express  comparative 
insignificance.  In  Eccl.  xii,  5  reference  is  prob-ahlv 
made  to  that  decree  of  weakness  and  infirmity  in  old 
age  which  makes  the 
weight,  or  even  the 
chirping  of  this  in- 
sect, to  be  burden- 
some. For  the  cu- 
rious illustration  of 
this  passage  from 
the  fable  of  Titho- 
nius,  see  Kitto's 
Daily  Bible  10u*t. 
ad  loc.  See  Old 
Ac.k. 

The  true  grass- 
hopper (  Gryllui  grot- 
Mi)  belongs  to  a 
tribe  of  neuropter- 
ous  insects  stvled 
Gryllid*.  and  it'  an-  ^iTT^ZSgZ, 
ix-ars  from  modem  presenting  «n  off.  nop  at  the  tf£m 
travellers  that  it  is  of  Venus  I  rom  the  Florentine  c-.|- 
not  unknowr  !n  Pal-  ,ection  of  (;<,m'* 
estine.  Ita  habits  greatly  resemble  those  of  its  con- 
gener, the  Oriental  locust :  it  has  mandibles  or  jaws 
peculiarly  fitted  for  devouring  green  vegetable*,  and 
in  many  parts  even  of  America  its  ravages  often  be- 
come quite  formidable.    See  Ixsect. 

Orate  (~2T mikbar\  something  hrined,  from 
"22,  to  braid;  Sept.  i<r\d(>a),  a  neheork  of  brass  for 
the  bottom  of  the  ^reat  altar  of  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxvii, 
4;  xxxv,  1G;  xxxviii,  4.  5,  30;  xxxix,  39).  placed 
horizontally  in  the  fire-bed  so  as  to  allow  the  cinders, 
ashes,  etc.  to  pass  through,  and  a  draught  of  air  to  sup- 
ply the  fire  upon  it.    See  Altar. 

Gratiae.    See  Grace. 

Gratian  or  Gratianus,  an  Italian  Benedictine 
and  distinguished  canonist,  was  I  Kirn  toward*  the  close 


away  by  the  first  weeks  of  sunshine.    "When  I  first  of  the  11th  century.    He  appears  to  have  first  entered 


came  to  reside  in  Jerusalem."  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "my 
house  was  connected  with  an  ancient  church,  the  roof 
of  which  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  grass.  This 
being  in  the  way  of  a  man  employed  to  repnir  my 
house,  he  actually  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  it  off ;  and 
I  have  seen  others  do  the  same  thing  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.    Nor  is  there  any  dancer;  for  it 


the  convent  of  Classe,  near  Ravenna,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  that  of  St.  Felix  de  Bologna,  where  he 
wrote  his  Derrehtm.  According  to  his  contemporary, 
Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  he  became  subsequently 
bishop  of  Chiusi.  which  fact  is  also  asserted  bv  an  Ital- 
ian biographer  in  the  14th  century.  The  la'tter  adds 
that  Gratian,  having  sent  his  Decretum  to  the  pope  by 


would  require  a  large  expense  for  fuel  sufficient  to  a  priest,  the  latter  claimed,  to  be  the  author  of  it,  bat 
burn  the  present  city  of  Jerusalem"  {Land  and  Book,  the  fraud  having  been  detected,  the 
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Gratian  by  creating  him  bishop  of  Chiusi.  Many  oth-  i  inata,  Commentarii  super  toto  Decreto  (Lyons,  1519  and 
ers,  Iwfore  Gratian,  had  attempted  to  make  a  com  pre-  1520, 8  vol*,  fol. ;  Venice,  1578,  4  vol*,  fol.);  Bellemera, 
hcnsive  collection  of  the  canons  issued  by  the  popes  Remissarius,  sen  commentarii  in  Gratiani  Deer etum  (Ly- 
and  councils.  See  Canons  ano  Dkcbktau,  Col-  on*,  1550,  3  vols  fol.");  Berardus,  Gratian* Canones gen- 
i.hctions  ok.  Making  special  use  of  the  works  of  1  uini  ab  apocrgphis  div  reii,  corrupt*,  ad  rmm&itiortm 
Hurt-hard  of  Worms  and  of  Anselm  of  Lucca,  Gratian  axiicum  Jidrm  exacti,  diffi,  Mores  commoda  interpreta- 
classifled  the  canon,  and  commented  on  them.  He  turn*  illustrati  (Turin,  1762.  4  vols.  4to).  Sec  Sarti, 
called  his  works  Itucordantia  concordantia  Canomm,  De  claris  Archiggmnasii  Boniensis  Projrssoribus,  i,  247 ; 
but  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  Alexander  III,  J.  A.  Riegger,  De  Gratiano  aucture  JJcrrrti  (Kiegger's 
called  it  Decreto,  which  was  afterwards  changed  Into  !  Opuscula  acadentica)  and  De  Gratiani  CoUtctione  Co- 
Decretum.  The  Decrttum  is  composed  of  three  parU,  1  nonum  Miuspit  tnethodo  ac  mendit ;  Florens,  DissrUi- 
called  in  Gratian *s  time  De  Ministers,  De  Negotiis.  and  ti>  de  mcthndo  atque  auctnritate  CvUectiunis  Gratiani.  J. 
De  Sucramentis,  and  subsequently  IHstitw/iones,  Causa,  B.  Bohmer,  De  varia  lhcreti  Gratiani  furtuna  (Holl- 
and De  Consecrntums.  The  first  part  was  divided  into  iner's  Corpus  Juris  canon.) ;  Spittler,  Heitrage  z.  Ge- 
101  dulinctiones  by  Paucapalea,  di*ciple  of  Gratian.  $chichte  Gratians  (Afoyrrinf.  Kirchenreckt.  l.yz.  1778) , 
The  lir*t  20  treat  on  the  subjects  and  authority  of  law.  Ant.  Augustinus,  De  emend  itione  Gratitmi  Dud>f/orum 
the  remaining  71  on  the  details  of  canonical  legislation  Ubri  duo;  Le  Plat,  De  spuriis  in  Gratiano  caiionibu*. 
as  regards  the  appointment,  ordination,  etc.  of  the  A.  L.  Richter,  Heitrage  z.  Kenntniss  d.  Quellm  d. 
clargy.  The  second  part,  divided  by  <  J  rut  inn  himself 
into  36  causa,  treats  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
law,  and  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Decretum. 
In  the  C<msa,  Gratian  was  the  first  U>  apply  the  scho- 
lastic method  to  canon  law.  The  third  part,  treating 
chiefly  on  some  points  of  liturgy,  was  divided  into  five 
disfinctiones  by  Paucapalca.  Gratian 's  plan,  as  can  be 
seen,  was  very  inferior;  yet  the  Decretum  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  collections  which  preceded  it.  "  Fleu- 
ry,  in  his  Troisieme  D  scours  snr  V Hist.  KcUsi  tsti'fue, 
sjys  that  Gratian  us,  Itesides  so  consolid  tting  the  au- 
thority of  the  false  decretals  that  for  three  centuries 
after  no  other  canons  were  referred  to  but  those  of  his 
collection,  went  even  further  in  extending  the  authori- 
ty of  the  pope  by  maintaining  that  he  was  not  himself 
subject  to  the  canons ;  an  arbitrary  assertion  destitute 
of  evidence,  but  which  contributed  to  establish  in  the 
I-atin,  or  Western  Church,  a  cm  fused  notion  that  the 
authority  of  the  pope  was  without  bounds,  Gratian  us 
also  maintained,  ujwn  apocryphal  or  mutilated  author- 
ity, that  clergymen  are  not  subject  to  secular  jurisdic- 
tion. This  principle  is  illustrated  in  a  celebrated  an- 
swer of  Innocent  III  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  in  which 
that  pope  contends  that  the  temjtoral  sovereign  has  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  sword  over  tbo*e  who  bear  a  sword, 
that  is  to  say,  over  laymen  only,  as  no  one  can 
judge  of  the  servants  of  another.  The  grosser  errors 
and  the  apocrypha  of  the  Decretum  were  corrected  and 
expurgated  in  the  improved  edition  executed  by  order 
of  Gregory  XIII.  l.~>82;  but  still  many  assertions  favor- 
able to  the  absolute  supremacy,  as  well  as  to  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  popes,  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
it,  as  being  sanctioned  by  ages,  though  contrary  to  the  of  Gratus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  frequent  changes 
ancient  discipline  of  the"  Church.  These  are  what  are  whi(,h  he  mHl]c  m  t,,e  J*™^  high-priests.  He  de. 
stvlcd  in  France,  and  other  countries  north  of  the  Alps,  j  P080*1  Ananua  and  substituted  Ishmatl,  son  of  Fabi; 
the  ultramontane  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Curia."  The  ncxt  Kleazar,  son  of  Ananus;  then  Simon,  son  of  Ca- 
true  reason  of  its  success  was  its  adoption  bv  the  school  ""thus;  and  lastly  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of 
of  Bologna  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  svstemat-  1  Ananus  (ib.  2, 2).    He  put  down  two  form.dable  banda 


scken  HecMs  ;  A.  Theiner,  Disquisxtiimes  enftctr  in  pnr- 
cipuas  canonnm  et  decretalium  cnUectvmes;  Philip|>s,  Le 
Devil  cammique  dans  ses  sources. — Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog. 
Generate,  xxi,  724  sq.    See  Canons. 

Grati&nua,  emperor  of  Rome,  son  of  Valentinian 
I,  was  born  in  359,  and  on  the  death  of  his  fatiier, 
A.D.  375,  succeeded  to  a  share  of  the  Western  Empire. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Valcns,  A.D.  378,  he  ob- 
tained control  of  the  whole  empire;  but  in  37'J  he  ap- 
|>ointcd  Theodosius  his  colleague,  giving  him  the  East- 
ern provinces.  He  was  killed  A.D.  383,  in  a  revolt  in 
Gaul.  Gratian  was  tolerant  toward*  the  various  sects 
which  divided  Christianity,  but  he  displayed  a  stern 
determination  against  the  remains  of  tin;  heathen  wor- 
ship. At  Rome  he  overthrew  the  altar  of  Victory, 
which  continued  to  exist ;  he  confiscated  the  pnqtorty 
attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  property  belonging  to  the 
other  priests  and  the  Vestals.  He  also  refused  to  as- 
sume the  title  and  the  insignia  of  Pontifex  Maximns, 
a  dignity  till  then  considered  as  annexed  to  that  of 
emperor.  These  measures  gave  a  final  blow  to  the 
old  worship  of  the  empire ;  and  although  the  senators, 
who  for  the  most  part  were  still  attached  to  it,  sent  him 
a  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Syinmachus, 
thev  could  not  obtain  any  mitigation  of  his  decrees.— 
TJZI  AV-  CgrhpmKa ;  Mosheim,  Church  Hut.  cent,  iv,  pt. 
H,  ch.  v,  §  15. 

Gratus  (pleasing,  Gnecized  I>«roc),  Valerics, 
procurator  of  .lud«a  from  A.D.  16  to  26,  being  the  first 
appointed  by  Tiberius,  and  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Pilate  (.losephus,  Ant.  xviii,  G,  5).  The  government 


ic  collection,  and  its  subsequent  adoption  in  all  the 
school*.  This  was  but  right,  for  Gratian  is  the  real 
author  of  the  science  of  canon  law,  which  l>efore  him 
was  only  incidentally  taught  in  the  theological  schools. 
The  Decretum  soon  found  host*  of  commentators.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  as  manv 
glo**cs  and  commentaries  on  the  Decrftum  as  on  the 
Pttndects.  yet  no  one  bad  ever  thought  of  verifying  the 
text  of  (I  rat  Lin  in  the  original  sources  from  whence 


of  robbers  that  infested  Judrea  during  his  procumtor- 
ship,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  captain  of  one 
of  them,  Simon,  formerly  a  slave  of  Herod  the  Great 
(ib.  xvii,  10,  6,  7;  War.  ii,  4,  2,  3).  Gratus  assisted 
the  proconsul  Quintilius  Varus  in  quelling  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Jews  (War,  ii.  6,  2).— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Class,  iiiog.  s.  v.    See  itUMA. 

Graul,  Karl.  D.D.,  a  German  theologian,  was  l-orn 
Feb.  6, 1814,  at  Worlitz,  near  Dessau.   After  studying 


they  were  taken  until  Pius  IV  instituted  the  Corvee-  theology  at  I^eipzlc,  he  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  an  Eng- 
tores  Romani  for  that  purpose.  The  work  was  com-  lish  familv  residing  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was 
pletcd  in  1580,  under  Gregory  XIII, and  two  years  after  '  appointed  teacher  in  a  school  at  Dessau,  and  in  1844 
the  corrected  Decretum  was  published  at  Rome  ( fol.')  as  director  of  the  missionary  society  of  Dresden.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  canoniei.    It  is  to  be   his  management,  which  lasted  for  18  years,  this  socie- 


found  in  all  the  editions  of  the  latter,  and  has  also  lieen 
often  printed  separately,  sometimes  with  glosses  and 
sometimes  without.  The  first  edit,  is  Strasburg,  1-171, 
fol.  There  have  lieen  seventy-six  others  in  the  space 
of  a  centurv  and  a  half.    The  l>est  text  is  in  Richtcr's 


ty  had  an  almost  tenfold  increase  of  it*  annual  reve- 
nue, and  from  being  a  society  merely  of  the  little  king, 
dom  of  Saxonv,  l«ecam*  a  general  Lutheran  missionary 
society  of  Continental  Europe.  In  order  to  give  to  tho 
pupils  of  the  missionary  seminary  an  opportunity  to  at- 


Corpus  Juris  canoniei  (Lpz.  1833  39,  4to).    Among  the  tend  the  lectnres  of  a  university,  Graul  caused,  in  1848, 

those  of  Joan,  a  Turrecre-  its  transfer  from  Dresden  to  Leipzic.   He  < 
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all  the  efforts  of  the  Church  upon  the  missionary  work 
among  the  Taniuls  in  South  India,  and  from  1849  to  1853 
made  himself  a  journey  through  Palestine  and  Egypt 
to  India,  to  examine  the  condition  and  the  protects 
of  the  mission.  While  in  India  he  devoted  a  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  tbe  language  and  literature  of 
{he  Tamuls,  jib  the  result  of  which  he  published  the  Bib- 
Lothem  Tamulica  (Leipz.  1KW-M,  3  vols.)-  He  also 
published  an  account  of  his  journey  in  &  vols.  (Hew 
nach  (Jstindien,  Leipz.  1854-50).  In  the  question  of 
caste,  Graul  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  missionary  societies,  and  in  favor 
of  tolerating  the  differences  of  caste  among  the  Chris- 
tian converts.  He  published,  in  defense  of  bis  views, 
in  185'.',  a  pamphlet  in  tbe  English  language  at  Madras, 
and  in  1861  another  in  the  German  language  at  l>eip- 
zic  {Die  S'eUung  der  trangtl.-Ulher.  MUAm  in  Ijtipng 
swr  mtind.  Ktutrnfragr,  1*61).  He  resigned  his  place 
as  director  of  the  missionary  seminary  at  Lei|tzic,  and 
in  1862  went  to  Erlangen  with  a  view  of  connecting 
himself  with  the  university,  but  a  serious  sickness  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  out  this  design.  He  died 
Nov.  10, 1864.  Of  the  numerous  works  of  (iraul.  that 
which  bad  the  greatest  circulation  wus  a  small  treatise 
on  the  differences  of  doctrine  between  the  Christian  de- 
nominations (/>*e  Unier$che''diing$'.ehren  oVr  rernehirde- 
nen  kin  hi.  Bflernntnute,  Lpz.  18-45;  revised  by  Harnack, 
1867),  in  which  he  shows  an  extreme  unfairness  in  his 
remarks  on  Pietists  and  Methodists.  The  most  note- 
worthy among  his  other  works  is  one  on  lrena*us  (I He 
chrtitl.  Kirrhe  an  der  SchurlU  de*  iren.  Zrital'eri,  Lpz. 
I860)  —  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklnp.  xix,  678. 

Grave  (properly  ^ap,  he'ber,  a  tepukkrt;  Greek 
(ivijiia  or  pvtuttiov,  a  tomb,  as  a  monument  [see  Buri- 
al]) is  also  in  some  passages  of  tbe  common  vers,  the 
rendering  of  ^'X'r,  fine,  ^"le*  [see  Siirol; 

Hades]  ;  once  of  PITr,  tkach'ath  (Job  xxxiii,  22),  the 
pit  or  open  sepulchre,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  and 
once  erroneously  of  "ITS,  bei\  prayer  (Job  xxx,  24). 
See  Tomb. 

Sepulchres  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  were,  as  still 
among  all  Orientals  (Schweiggcr,  Rruen,  p.  199;  Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  192;  Ha.«felqui«t,  p.  85  sq.),  outside  of  cit- 
ies (see  Lightfoot,  Jlor.  II tb.  p.  167 ;  according  to  the 
Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  ii,  9,  at  least  fifty  yards  distant 
from  the  city  walls),  in  the  open  field  (Luke  vii,  12; 
John  xi,  30 ;  compare  Cicero,  Leg.  ii,  28 ;  ad/amil.  iv, 
12,  9 ;  Plutarch,  A  rat.  53 ;  Theocr.  vii,  10 ;  Homer,  //. 
vii,  485  sq. ;  Michael  is,  Mm.  Reeht.  iv,  807).  Only 
kings  (1  Kings  ii,  10;  xvi.  «,  28;  2  Kings  x,  85;  xiii, 
9;  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxviii,  27)  and  prophets  (1  Sam. 
xxv,  1 ;  xxviii,  3)  were  allowed  to  be  buried  within 
cities  (Harmer.rtt*.  ii,  129  sq. ;  compare  Thucyd.  v,  11 ; 
Potter,  Gr.Aut.  ii,  427  sq. ;  when  it  is  said 'that  any 
one  was  interred  in  his  hntue  [1  Kings  ii,  84 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  20],  we  must  understand  the  grounds  or  envi- 
rons of  the  houxe  to  be  meant,  i.  e.  the  garden  [romp. 
Numb,  xix,  Ifi ; ;  it  was  otherwise  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  Isidore.  Or~g.  x,  2).  Generally  the  graves 
were  pits  or  grottoes  (Gen.  xxiii,  17 ;  xxxv,  8 ;  1  Sam. 
xxxi,  13;  2  Kings  xxi,  18,  26;  John  xix,  41 ;  comp. 
Strain),  xiv,  636;  Virgil,  AKn.  xi,  851),  shady  spots 
under  trees  or  in  gardens  being  preferred  (Eck,  /A?  se- 
pulais  in  hortis,  Meining.  17.H8  sq. ;  Walch,  Obnrrvr.  in 
Matt,  ex  inscript.  p.  89):  and  these  excavations  were 
either  natural,  with  which  Palestine  abounds  [see 
Cavk],  or  oftener  artificial,  dug  for  this  purpose  (and 
walled  up;  see  Knobe).  Jetii.  p.  99).  or  hewn  in  rocks 
(Isa.  xxii,  16;  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  Matt,  xxvii,  60; 
John  xi,  38 ;  Luke  xxiii,  53),  sometimes  very  spacious 
and  with  numerous  side-passages  and  chamlwrs  (Baba 
Bathra,  vi,  8)  ;  there  are  also  instances  of  graves  sunk 
perpendicularly  in  the  ground  (Luke  xi.  44),  and  such 
were  occasionally  situated  on  hills  (2  Kings  xxiii,  16; 
comp.  Isidore,  Qrigg.  ii,  11).    Not  only  in  the  case  of 


kings  and  nobles  (2  Kings  ix,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xxxli,  33; 
xxxv,  2-4 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  70 ;  ix,  19 ;  xiii,  26,  etc.),  but  io 
every  good  family  (Gen.  xxiii,  20;  Judg.  viii,  82;  2 
Sam"  ii,  82 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  22 ;  Tobit  xiv,  12 ;  1  Msec 
ii,  70),  were  there  hereditary  vaults  (it  was  a  deep  dis- 
grace to  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinction  to  be 
buried  among  those  of  the  populace,  Jer.  xxvi,  23); 
and  it  appears  the  very  natural  desire  of  those  dying 
abroad  to  repose  in  such  family  cemeteries  (Gen.  xlvii, 
29 ;  1,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xix,  37 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  22,  31 ;  Xeh. 

ii,  8;  comp.  Sophocles,  Electro,  1181  sq. ;  Anthni.  Or. 

iii,  25,  75;  Justin,  iii,  5;  sec  Zeibicb,  De  mynUnra  ta 
Urra  sancta  a  Jacobo  et  Josrpho  rxpttiia,  Viteb.  1742; 
Semler,  /Ae  patriarcharwn  vt  m  Pabett.  arpelirmtur  dt- 
tulerio,  Hal*,  1766 ;  Carpzov,  in  Ugolini  Tkemmr. 
xxxiii).  But  whoever  had  not  such  a  hereditary  sep- 
ulchre wished  none  the  less  to  rest  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers  (2  Mace.  v.  1"),  in  tbe  sacred  soil  (Josephus, 
Ant.  x,  4,  3).  For  the  poor  were  (later)  public  buri- 
al-places assigned  (Jer.  xxvi,  23;  2  Kings  xxiii.  6; 
comp.  Matt,  xxvii,  7).  As  a  protection  chiefly  against 
the  carnivorous  jackals  (Pliny,  viii,  44),  tbe  graves 
were  closed  with  doors  or  large  stones  (Matt,  xxvii, 
60;  xxviii,  2;  John  xi,  38);  and  in  tbe  month  Adar 
(March),  after  the  rainy  reason  {Shekal.  i,  1).  they 
were  (in  the  post-exilian  period)  whitewashed  afresh 
(Moaner  Hiheni,  v,  1),  in  order  to  warn  the  great  mul- 
titudes of  strangers  visiting  the  Passover  against  con- 
tact (Matt,  xxiii,  27 ;  see  Lightfoot  and  Scbottgen,  ad 
loc. ;  comp.  Walch,  Observ.  in  Mt.  ex  inter,  p.  65  sq. ; 
and  Reussteuch,  /As  lepulcru  cxilre  notatis,  in  Ugolini 
Thesaur.  xxxiii),  which  caused  pollution  (Numb,  xix, 
16;  comp.  Joseph u«,  Ant.  xviii,  2,  3).  There  are  still 
many  such  sepulchral  grottoes  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Idumasa  generally  (see  Pococke,  East,  ii.  70.  100.  etc. ; 
Rurckhardt,  i.  220  sq. ;  Kobinson,  i,  78  sq. :  ii,  175  sq., 
663 ;  iii,  317,  692).  They  descend  sometimes  vertical- 
ly, sometimes  horizontally  in  tbe  earth,  the  former  by 
steps.  Within  are  usually  found  several  chambers  or 
apartments,  of  which  one  sometimes  lies  deeper  than 
another.  Most  of  them  have  on  the  side- walls  cells,  six 
to  seven  feet  long,  in  which  the  bodies  are  dejioited. 
Among  those  found  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  tradition 
assigns  special  names  and  origin,  are  the  Sepulchres 
of  the  Kings  (perhap*  derived  from  2  Chron  xxi.  20; 
xxviii.  27 ;  compare  Neh.  iii,  16;  Acts  ii.  29 ;  s#e  Nie- 
buhr,  Travels,  iii,  63;  Kosenmiillcr,  Alierth.  II.  ii,  269 
sq. ;  Robinson,  i,  398  sq. ;  ii,  183;  compare  Hot  linger, 
Cippi  Htbrairi.  Heidelb.  1659  [also  in  I'golini  7AeM«r. 
xxxiiij).  They  consist  of  an  anteroom  and  seven 
chamliers,  lying  on  the  north  of  tbe  city,  east  of  the 
main  road  to  Nablfts,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  nobility,  and  not  merely,  if  at  all,  to  tbe  ancient 
Jewish  kings.  See  Jerusalem.  Far  more  imposing 
are  tbe  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  and  especially  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  is  the  tomb  of  king  Osymandyas  (DM. 
Sic.  i,  47  sq.),  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  extant  (IHv 
cocke,  i,  159>  Above  the  tombs  were  from  the  earli- 
est times  erected  monuments  (Gen.  xxxv,  20,  I"CS^3, 
as  often  on  the  Phoenician  grave-*tone*\  originally  of 
rough  stone  or  earth  (Job  xxi,  32;  comp.  Homer,  /£ 
xxiii,  255  sq. ;  Virgil,  A'.n.  vi,  365),  later  in  tbe  form 
of  splendid  mausolea  (1  Mace,  xiii,  27  sq. ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  vii,  10,  8;  xx,  4,  3;  comp.  Pausanias,  viii,  16,  3; 
see  Salmasius,  ad  Solin.  p.  861 ;  Zarrx,  in  the  A'oe. 
Miscell.  IJps.  v,  218  sq.)  with  various  devices  (?  2  Sam. 
xviii,  18).  To  open  a  grave  forcibly  in  order  to  ab- 
stract the  ornaments  (Johephus,  Ant.  xv,  3.  4  ;  xiii.  8, 
4),-weapons  (Ezek.  xxxii,  27;  1  Mace.  xiii.  29:  Cirr- 
tius,  x,  1. 31),  or  other  articles  deposited  with  the  body 
(comp.  Sept.  Vat.  at  Josh,  xxiv,  30;  Jerome,  ad  Jer. 
vii ;  Rosen  mllller,  Morgenl.  iii.  10),  or  even  the  bones 
of  the  interred,  was  in  all  antiquity  regarded  as  a 
shameful  piece  of  barbarity  (Jer.  viii,  1 ;  Baruch,  ii, 
24;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  xiii,  86;  xiv,  63;  see  Wichter, 
Utber  Ehescheid.  bei  d.  Rom.  p.  209  sq. ;  Abegg,  Strqf- 
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rechttveis.  p.  726  sq.).  That  the  relics  of  the  dead 
were  thus  pillaged  for  magical  purposes  (Apul.  Atttam. 
ii,  p.  88,  Bip. ;  Horace,  A/W.  xiv,  47  sq.  ;  Lucan,  vi, 
633  ;  com  p.  Brouckhus.  ad  Tibull.  i,  2,  47  sq.)  does  not 
appear  very  clearly  from  I*a.  lxv,  4.  There  are  scrip- 
tural traces  of  the  popular  idea  that  graves  were  the 
resilience  of  daemons  (coin p.  Matt,  viii,  2*),  who  were 
perhaps  connected  with  soothsaying  (Acts  xvi,  16); 
others,  however,  refer  such  allusion*  to  the  supersti- 
tious notions  respecting  offering  to  the  manes  of  the 
departed  (inferior,  feoruatumes ;  compare  Athen.  iii,  98 ; 
Macrob.  StU.  i,  13,  p.  263,  Bip. ;  Barhebr.  Chron.  p. 
256),  or  a  species  of  necromancy  practised  in  such  spots 
(sae  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Or.  in  Julian,  p.  91 ;  Otho,  Lex. 
Hahh.  p.  171).  The  graves  of  the  prophets  and  holy 
persons  were  (in  post-exilian  times)  sedulously  re- 
paired and  adorned  (Matt,  xxiii,  29 ;  see  SchdUgen, 
Jl'ir.  He',r.  i,  205;  Lckhard,  De  adificatione  et  exoma- 
tLttts  sepulcrorum,  Jena,  1746),  a  tribute  of  reverence 
(and  eventually  of  grateful  reparation.  Matt,  xxiii,  80 
sq.),  which  was  not  unknown  likewise  in  Greek  an- 
tiquity (Julian,  Var.  Hid.  xii,  7 ;  Diod.  Siculue,  xi,  88 ; 
Athen.  xiii,  698 ;  Suetonius,  Oetav.  xviii ;  the  Greeks 
even  anointed  the  torn  >s  of  honored  men,  Plutarch, 
Alex,  c  15),  and  still  general  in  the  Enct  (Kampfcr,  1 
Attorn,  p.  109  sq. ;  Robinson,  ii,  708).  Sec  generally 
Kicolal,  De  grpulciis  Hebr.  (L.  B.  1706;  also  in  U Mo- 
lina, xxxiii) ;  Fuhrniann,  Hid.  Unte.rsuch  fib.  iter  lir- 
tjiabniupUiize  der  Alien  (Halle,  1800>    Sec  Skpll- 

CHICK, 

Gravel  OfSn,  chatsats',  something  broken  off 
small;  gravel-stone,  Prov.  xx,  17;  Lam.  iii,  16.  In 
Psa.  lxxvii,7,  "^JtXH,  "thine  arrows"  is  regarded  by 
FU;sl  as  a  reduplicative  form  from  j'n ;  in  Isa.  xlviii, 
19,  I"riri3,  erroneously  "the  gravel  thereof,"  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  in  *p?^J  preceding,  and  stands 
elliptically  for  "  [the  issue  of]  its  boicelt,"  sc.  the 
sea's,  i.  e.'the  fish  that  spawn  so  numerously),  com- 
minuted rock,  coarser  than  sand,  but  smaller  than 
stones,  forming  a  large  part  of  what  is  known  geolog- 
ically as  "  drift"  or  diluvium  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.    See  Lax  p. 

Graven  Image  (^00,  pe'set,  plur.  C"Vpp.  a 
carvimj).  From  the  passage  in  Deut.  xxvii,  15, 
"Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  or  mol- 
ten image,  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord,  the  work  of 
the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  and  putteth  it  in  a  se- 
cret place ;  and  all  the  people  shall  answer  and  sav, 
Amen."  we  may  fairly  infer  with  Michaells,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Imvss  of  States,  that  there  was  a 
marked  distinction  between  idols  and  images,  or  rather 
between  idolatry  and  image-worship,  which  appears  to 
have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times.  See  Idol. 
Pt$t /,  or  graven  image,  seems  to  refer  to  the  household 
gods ;  an  idol  Is  termed  ^l?St,  e«7',  and  in  some  places 
bzn,  he' bet,  both  words  having  a  similar  signification, 
that  of  "  vain,  null,  void."  The  distinction  is  particu- 
larly marked  in  Psa.  xc,  7:  "Confounded  be  all  thev 
that  serve  graven  images,  that  boast  themselves  of 
idols."  Jahn  says  (Arch-rnl.  §400),  "Even-  nation 
and  city  had  its  own  gods,  which  at  first  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  the  worship  of  some  particular  fam-  | 
ily  merely,  but  were  at  length  worshipped  by  the  oth- 
er families  of  that  town  or  nation,  yet  every  family 
had  it*  separate  household  or  tutelary  god.  No  one 
felt  himself  bound  to  worship  even*  god,  but  paid  his 
honors,  as  he  chose,  to  those  he  deemed  most  propi- 
tious or  most  powerful.  But  still  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  wholly  to  neglect  other  gods,  lest  perchance, 
thinking  themselves  contemned  by  such  neglect,  they 
should  revenge  themselves  by  sending  some  evil  retri- 
bution." (See  Reineccius,  De  nan  faciendo  sculptili, 
Weissenfels,  1724.)    See  Truai'IUM. 

*'  There  baa  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  tho 


extent  of  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  second  com* 
mandmont;  some  (including  early  Jewish  commenta- 
tors) have  contended  that  all  imitative  art  was  forbid- 
den :  against  this  extreme  view  Michaelis  protests 
(Law*  of. Vote*,  art.  260),  on  the  reasonable  ground 
that  certain  figures  were  in  fact  made  by  God's  own 
command.  Both  in  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
many  objects  were  provided  which  would  put  under 
contribution  largvly  the  arts  of  carving  and  engrav- 
ing, e.  g.  the  two  cherubim  in  the  holy  of  holies  (Exod. 
xxv,  18,  20);  the  floral  ornaments  of  the  golden  can- 
dlestick (xxv,  84);  the  various  embroidered  hangings 
of  the  sanctuary  (cb.  xxvi);  and  the  brazen  serpent 
(Numb,  xxi,  8,  9).  So  again  in  the  Temple,  tiesides 
the  cherubim,  there  were  on  the  walls  various  figures 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  braxtn  tea,  as  it  was  called, 
which  rested  on  twelve  brazen  oxen.  Ezekiel's  tem- 
ple, in  like  manner,  lias  cherubim  with  the  heads  of 
men  and  lions.  Fiven  after  the  returu  from  Babylon, 
when  men  severely  interpreted  the  prohibition  of  the 
commandment,  there  were  figures  of  animals  on  the 
golden  candlestick  (lieland,  De  Spoliis  Temjdi  /Her.  in 
Arcu  TUiand),  and  vines  with  pendent  clu»ters  on  the 
roof  of  the  second  Temple,  and  the  golden  symbolic 
vine  over  the  large  gate.  Not  the  making  of  images 
as  works  of  art,  but  the  worship  of  them,  was  excluded 
by  the  Decalogue.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  the 
more  liberal  Persians  (followers  of  Ali)  allow  them- 
selves the  fullest  latitude,  and  paint  and  mould  the 
human  figure,  while  their  stricter  rivals  confine  their 
art  to  representations  of  trees  and  fruits,  or  inanimate 
objects ;  but  all  alike  abhor  all  attempts  to  represent 
God,  or  even  their  saints  (Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible,  Deut. 
v,  8,  9).  There  were,  however,  from  whatever  cause, 
limitations  in  fact,  which  the  artisans  who  ornamented 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  observed.  In  the  for- 
mer, nothing  is  mentioned  as  fabricated  of  iron ;  nor 
is  skill  in  manipulating  this  metal  included  among  the 
qualifications  of  the  artificer  Bezaleel;  while  'in  the 
Temple  there  is  no  mention  made  of  sculptured  *  timet 
in  any  part  of  the  building.  All  t  he  decorations  were 
either  carved  in  wood  and  then  o%-erlaid  with  metal, 
or  wholly  cast  in  metal.  Even  the  famous  pillars  of 
Jachin  and  Boaz  were  entirely  of  brass'  (Kitto  on  2 
Chron.  iii.  6).  The  qualifications  of  the  accomplished 
men  who  built  the  Tabernacle  (Bezaleel  and  Aholiab) 
and  the  Temple  (Hiram)  are  carefully  indicated;  to 
the  former,  esjiecially  Bezaleel,  is  attributed  skill  in 
•carving'  and  'sculpture'  (Exod.  xxxi,  5).  whereas 
the  latter  seems  to  have  rather  executed  his  decora- 
tive works  by  fusile  processes  (com p.  1  Kings  vii,  14, 
15  with  46;"Muller's  Ancient  Art,  by  Leitch.  p.  216; 
and  De  Wette's  Archn-ol.  §  106)"  (Kitto,  s.  v.  Carved 
Work).    See  Gravixo. 

Graverol,  .If.ak,  a  French  Protestant  the-  'o^ian, 
was  born  at  Nismes,  .July  28, 1647  (Sept.  11. 16  6.  ac- 
cording to  Graverol  de  Floghrcvar).  After  studying 
theology  at  Geneva,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Pra- 
del  (Vivarais)  in  1671.  In  1672  ho  removed  to  Lyons. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to 
Holland,  remained  a  while  in  Amsterdam,  and  finally 
went  to  take  charge  of  a  French  comrregation  in  Lon- 
don. He  died  there  in  1730,  according  to  Menard ;  in 
1718,  according  to  Watt.  Ho  wrote  De  Religitmum  C<m- 
cil'atoribtu  (Lausanne,  1674, 12mo,  under  the  pseudo- 
nymc  of  J.  Rolegravius) : — /,' Kglise  protedante  j'ldi- 
fiet  par  Ckglise  romaine  mr  quelqurs  points  dt  amtro- 
verse  (Geneva,  1682, 12mo,  Anon.)  :—Pr<yt  de  reunion 
entre  let  pratestants  de  la  Granile-Bretagne  (l^ond.  1689, 
8vo) : — Moses  vindicutus  adv.  Th.  fiurnetii  archieologia* 
philosophical  (Amst.  1694,  12mo):—  Des  Points  fonda- 
mentaux  de  la  Religion  chretienne  (Amst.  1697,  8vo). 
See  Morcri,  Did.  hist. ;  Bayle,  (Ruvres  diverse*,  iv,  605 
and  610;  Michel  Nicholas',  Hist,  litter,  de  Ximes,  vol. 
ii ;  Haag,  La  France  Protedante;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  xxi,  746. 

Graves,  Hiram  Atwill,  a  Baptist  pastor  and 
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writer,  was  born  at  Wendell,  Mass.,  in  1813.  In  boy- 
hood be  was  a  precocious  student.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1834.  On  account  of  im- 
paired health  he  did  not  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
study  for  the  ministry,  hut  was  ordained  in  1837  at 
Springfield,  Mas*.  lie  became  in  1X40  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Lynn,  and  in  18-12  editor  of  the  Christian  Re- 
fiector,  a  paper  which  has  since,  in  conjunction  with 
another,  liecome  a  journal  of  extensive  influence.  In- 
firm health  sent  hitu  to  Cuba  in  1*45,  and  to  reside  in 
Jamaica  in  1846  49.  He  returned  without  essential 
benefit,  and  died  in  1850.  Ho  was  author  of  Th*  Fam- 
ily VireU .—  The  A  ttmctions  of  //eavtn.    (L.  E.  S.) 

Graves,  Richard,  P.P.,  a  learned  Irish  divine, 
was  born  at  Kilfinnan.  Limerick, Oct.  1,  1763,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow  in  17X6.  In  1x13  he  became  dean  of  Ar- 
dagh,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity.  He  died  Mar. 
29,  1x29.  Home  pronounces  his  Ltcturt*  on  the  Penta^ 
teuch  (18N7,  2  vols.  8vo)  "indispensably  necessary  to 
the  Biblical  student."  Besides  that  learned  work, 
which  passed  through  several  editions,  he  wrote  The 
Apwt'es  a-ul  KvmgeliU  not  Enthusiast*  Scrip- 
tural fr-nofi  of  the  Trinity  (four  discourses) : — Absolute 
Predestination  compared  uith  the  Scripture  statement  of 
the  Justice  of  t'.od: — Predestination  rrpugnant  to  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  Scripture  (Lond.  1x25,  8vo).  These,  with 
a  number  of  Sermons,  are  given  in  his  Whole  Works 
now  first  collected  (London,  1x40,4  vols.  8vo),  of  which 
vol.  i  contains  a  memoir  of  his  Lfe  and  Writing*  by 
his  son,  K.  H.  Graves,  D.D. 

Graving.  There  is  much  indistinctness  in  the 
terms  of  this  ancient  art  of  the  Jew*,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  one  and  the  same  artisan  combined,  in  skill 
and  practice,  many  branches,  which  the  modern  prin- 
ciple of  "  division  of  lal>or"  has  now  assigned  to  differ- 
ent pursuits.  Thus  Aholiab  was  not  only  ''an  en- 
graver," but  also  "a  cunning  workman"  in  general 
art,  "and  an  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  pnrple,  and 
in  scarlet  and  line  linen"  (Exod.  xxxviii,  2.5).  In  like 
manner  Beataleel  is  descrilted  as  accomplished  "in  all 
manner  of  workmanship;  and  to  devise  curious  works, 
to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the 
cutting  of  stones  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood, 
to  make  any  manner  of  cunning  work"  <  Exod.  xxxv, 
31  3:1).  These  numerous  gifts  they  both  possessed 
and  practiced  themselves,  and  imparted  to  others ;  so 
that  they  formed  an  early  school  of  art  to  supply  the 
demand  created  by  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
the  member*  of  which  school  were  as  comprehensive 
in  their  attainments  as  their  great  teachers  (Exod. 
xxxv,  34;  xxxvi,  i,  2).  The  same  combination  of 
arts  seems  to  have  characterized  the  later  school, 
which  was  formed  under  the  auspice*  of  I>uvid,  when 
preparing  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  15;  xxviii,  21).  Many  of  these  artificers  were 
Phoenicians,  whom  the  kin*  had  invited  to  his  new 
capital  (_'  Sam.  v,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  1).  In  the  next 
reign,  Hiram,  to  whose  genius  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
owed  much  of  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  details,  as 
well  as  it*  sacred  vessels  (1  Kings  vii,  15  45),  was  a 
native  of  Tyre,  the  son  of  a  Tyrian  artificer  by  an  Is- 
raelitish  mother.  This  n:anks  skill  was  again  as  com- 
prehensive as  that  of  hi*  groat  predecessors  (v,  14). 

1.  TSn.  chat  sab' ,  although  once  in  the  A.  V.  (Job 
xix,  24)  translated  "graven"  (with  an  undoubted  ref- 
erence to  the  ancient  art  of  engraving),  is  generally 
used  to  indicate  the  rougher  work  of  heiring  stone  or 
wood,  in  quarry  or  forest.  In  Prov.  ix,  1,  indeed,  it  is 
applied  to  the  finer  art  of  hrtr'ng  or  fashioning  pillars; 
but  its  usual  objectives  of  "I5t3  (cistern,  Jer.  ii,  13), 
■CJ?  (sepulchre,  Isa.  xxii.  1C).  2"?  (trirv  press,  Isa,v, 
2),  prove  that  has  to  do  with  rougher  operations 
than  those  which  fall  under  our  idea  of  "engraving." 


(But  see  below,  under  *J?.)    This  word  U 
with 

2.  C^in,  charash'  (or,  as  it  once  occurs,  »*^H,  cha- 
rath',  in  Exod  xxxii,  16),  which  is  used  to  descril* 
"engraving"  in  Jer.  xvii,  1.  In  Gen.  iv,  22  the  par- 
ticipial derivative  of  this  root  i*  employed  in  the  de- 
scription of  Tubal-cain,  the  Biblical  progenitor  of  all 
artiiiceis  of  the  kind  iudicutcd  in  this  article.  But  it 
is  less  in  the  verbal  forms  than  in  the  noun  "~~n  that 
this  word  expresses  the  art  before  us.  As  a  noun  it 
occurs  more  than  thirty  times,  and  is  rendered  vari- 
ously in  A.V.  ("engraver,"'  "craftsman,"  "smith." 
"  artificer,"  etc.).  1  hough  it  indicates  artistic  work 
by  fine  instruments,  in  metal,  wood,  and  stone,  and  ii 
thu*  opposed  to  the  rougher  operations  of  32£H,  it  yet 
includes  other  usages,  which  remove  it  from  the  spe- 
cific sense  of  our  art.  (Thus,  while  with  alone, 
Exod.  xxviii,  11,  it  may  well  refer  to  the  fine  work 
of  the  engraver  in  stone,  yet  in  the  phrase  *-Jt  "tT^H 
■^p,  literally,  hetcer  of  the  stone  of  the  irotf,  2  Sam. 
v,  11;  or  more  simply  "i"J?  "'C^n  [icorbrrt;  ofuyaff). 
1  Chr«>n.  xiv,  1,  it  can  hardly  describe  a  higher  art 
than  what  is  attributed  to  it  in  A.V. — that  of  the  ordi- 
nary "mason;"  similarly  with  E^;,  timber,  it  points 
to  the  work  of  the  "carpenter,"  1  Chron.  xiv,  1,  etc. ; 
and  with  ^T";?.  iron,  to  that  of  the  "smith"  or  iron- 
founder.)  The  prevalent  idea,  however,  of  C"*n  is  tbe 
subtle  work  of  the  finer  arts;  and  with  this  well  agree 
such  passages  as  Prov.  vi,  1*,  where  the  word  deseril** 
the  "heart  that  deviteth  wicked  imaginations."  and  1 
Sam.  xxi'i,  9.  where  it  is  predicated  of  Saul,  "  secret- 
ly practising  mischief'  (Hiph.  part.  C-rrs  *»jr,~ 
nr-ri).  Gesenius  (The*,  lleb.  p.  529)  has  collected 
instances  of  the  like  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  other 
Shemitic  language.*,  and  compares  it  with  the  "  doli 
fabricator"  of  Virgil,  A\nnd,  ii,  264 ;  and  the  cognste 
phrases,  "  fabricate  quidvis,"  Plautus,  A  sin.  i,  1.  >9; 
nnd  io\ov  rn''\nv,KaKa  th'\hv, of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
and  riKraivioSai  pffrtv,  Iliad,  x,  19.  In  connection 
with  the  word  C^H,  we  have  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  14,  an 
indication  that,  even  in  early  times,  encouragement 
was  given  to  associations  of  art  among  the  ancient 
.lews,  by  providing  for  their  members  a  local  habita- 
tion in  "which  to  pursue  their  calling,  which  is  proved 
to  have  been  an  honorable  one  from  the  illustrious 
names  that  are  associated  with  its  pursuit  (ver.  13. 
14).  From  this  passage  (of  ver.  14,  compared  with 
ver.  21  and  2;;),  we  further  learn  thnt  the  various  arti 
were  htrtditary  in  certain  families.  (The  word  "  stoue- 
squarers.'*  in  i  Kings  v,  18,  is  a  different  term.  See 

(iinLITE.) 

3.  P£H,  chakak',  describes  a  branch  of  art  which 
more  literally  coincides  with  our  idea  of  engraving. 
In  E/.ek.  iv,  1  the  word  is  used  of  engraving  a  plan 
or  map;  in  Job  xix,  23,  of  inscribing  upon  tablets 
(of  stone  or  metal),  a  very  early  instance  of  the  art: 
similarly  in  Isa.  xxx,  8 ;  while  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  14 
(.-l^n^  T23X)  the  word  seems  to  indicate  painting, 
portraying  in  color*  (~C?"S  Cppn);  and  the  addi- 
tion of  "!"I?!^"5r.  upon  the  trail,  raises  the  suspicion 
thnt  fresco  art,  which  was  known  to  very  ancient  na- 
tions, including  the  Egyptians,  was  practiced  by  tbe 
Babylonians,  and  admired,  if  not  instated  by  the  Jews; 
romp.  ver.  14, 15, 16.  (On  the  art  of  coloring  as  known 
to  the  Assvrians,  Egvptians.  Greeks,  etc.,  see  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,"  On  Color  and  Taste,  p.  153.)  The  Sept. 
renders  the  remarkable  phrase  before  ns,  iZwyafnpi- 
yot  iv  ypa$i?i,  without  ipeciiying  color;  but  Sytn- 
machns,  the  Vulgate,  the  Pcsbito,  and  the  Cbalde* 
paraphrase  all  include  in  their  versions  the  express 
idea  of  color.  The  idea  of  earejul  and  accurate  art  which 
is  implied  in  the  term 
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much  beaut}'  to  the  passage  in  Iaa.  xl,  1G,  "  Behold,  / 
kite  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands,"  where 
the  same  word  is  used.  (There  is  here  an  allusion  to 
the  Eastern  custom  of  tracing  out  on  the  hands  the 
sketches  of  eminent  cities  or  places,  and  then  rubbing 
them  with  the  |K>wder  of  the  hetmtth  or  cypress,  and  so 
making  the  marks  perpetual.  Maundrell  (Journey 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  100  [London,  lflO])  de- 
scribes the  process  of  "  pilgrims  haviug  their  urui»  and 
hands  marked  with  the  usual  ensigns  of  Jerusalem. " 
See  also  Koseniuuller,  ad  loc.,  and  J.  I>.  Michaelis, 
A'ote  in  fsnrthii  PraUct.  [Oxford,  1821],  p.  501,  502; 
and  Burdcr's  Oriental  Customs  [Lond.  1«4(»J,  p.  149.) 
The  second  clause  of  this  |>aSAagc,  "  Thy  walls  are 
continually  l*fore  me,"  may  be  com|wred  with  Isa. 
xxii,  16,  where  our  verb  ppn  is  also  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  engraved  plan  or  sketch  of  a  house  for  ar- 
chitectural purposes.  Among  other  applications  of 
the  art  indicated  by  this  word  m.»y  be  mentioned  mon- 
umental stones,  such  as  the  "*T~n  *,SJt  of  1  Sam.  vii, 

■t  V  T      '  " 

12,  with  suitable  inscriptions;  see  especially  Deut. 
xxvii,  2-8. 

4.  In  bsa.jXMoT,  and  its  noun  ^0"d,pe'sel  (always 
rendered  iu  A.  V.  "graven  image'"),  we  have  the  ope  a- 
tion  rather  of  the  sculptor's  or  the  carver's  art  than  the 
engraver'*.  In  several  passages  of  Isaiah  (xxx,  22; 
xl,19;  xli,7;  xliv,  12  16)  curious  details  arc  given  of 
the  fabrication  of  idols,  which  afforded  much  employ- 
ment to  the  various  artificers  engaged  in  the  compli- 
cated lal»or  of  image-manufacture  (see  also  Jer.  x,  3  9, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  wrought  and  pre- 
pared metal  for  covering  the  idol  was  imported,  and 
put  on  by  Jewish  artisans).  Working  in  ivory  was 
common  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson's  Anc. 
Egtfpti'tn*,  iii,  169),  the  Assyrians  (hayard'a  Xnereh,  ii, 
420),  the  ancient  Greeks  (Grote's  Greece,  vi,  30  32), 
ami  the  artificers  of  Jerusalem  (Solomon's  ivory  throne, 
1  Kings  x,  IK;  ivory  palaces,  Psa.  xlv,  8;  ivory  bed*, 
Amos  vi,  4)  and  of  Samaria  (Abab's  ivory  house,  1 
Kings  x.\  11,  39;  which  was  not  an  uncommon  luxury, 
Amos  iii,  15).  No  doubt  the  alliance  of  the  royal 
houses  of  Israel  and  (indirectly)  of  Judah  with  the 
Phoenician  monarch  (1  Kings  xvi,  81)  was  the  means 
of  attracting  mmy  of  the  artificers  of  Tyre,  and  Sidon, 
and  Gehal  to  the  metropolis  of  each  of  the  Jewish  king- 
doms; both  in  Solomon's  time  and  iu  Adah's,  ivory- 
sculpture  was  probably  a  F'harnician  art.  The  neigh- 
boring idolaters,  whose  example  was  so  disastrous  to 
Israel,  were  skilled  in  image-manufacture.  From  Deut. 
vii,  25  it  appears  that  the  body  of  the  idol  was  of  sculp- 
tured wood,  overlaid  with  one  or  other  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  passage,  1  Sam.  vi,  2-12,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Philistines  had  artificers  in  the  precious  met- 
als capable  of  forming  the  figures  of  small  animals ; 
and  their  idols  that  were  taken  from  the  spoils  of  the 
great  battle  of  Baal-p«Tarim  were  probably  graven  of 
wood  (1  Chron.  xiv,  12). 

6-  P'lthll<R'  (in  I'icl  and  Pual),  is  perhaps  dis- 
tinguished from  the  term  we  have  just  considered 
(-OS)  by  being  used  to  descrllw  figures  in  relief  rather 
than  statues,  such  as  the  cherubic  figures  on  the  walls 
of  the  Temple  (see  1  Chron.  iii,  7).  Compare  the  cog- 
nate noun  Hipp,  jrt'Mu'ar  A,  engraved jignre,  in  1  Kings 
vi,  29,  which  passage  informs  us  that  the  Temple  walls 
were  lavishly  adorned  with  these  figures,  standing  out 
probably  in  vurious  degrees  of  relief  (see  also  other 
but  similar  work,  described  by  this  verb,  1  Kings  vii, 
8fi).  The  chief  application,  howevor,  of  the  word  is  to 
the  cutting  and  engraving  of  precious  stones  and  met- 
als (intaglio  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  raised 
work  of  cameos,  etc.),  such  as  the  breastplate  of  the 
high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  9-11,  21),  and  the  plate  of 
his  mitre  (ver.  36,  37).  The  mystic  engraving  of  Zwh. 
iii,  9  is  likewise  dcserilwd  in  the  same  terms.  The 
splendid  jewelry  of  Solomon's  time,  as  referred  to  in 


the  Canticles,  i,  10, 11,  is  best  classed  under  the  art  In. 
dicated  by  nrB  and  its  derivatives.  From  Isa.  iii,  18, 
24,  it  appears  that  this  art  of  the  goldsmith  continued 
rife  in  biter  reigns,  and  was  not  unknown  even  after 
the  captivity  (see  Zech.  vi,  11).  The  neighboring  na- 
tions were  no  less  skilled  in  this  branch  of  art ;  tor  in- 
stance, the  Egyptians,  Exod.  xii,  35,  compared  with 
xxxii,  2,  3;  the  Canaanites,  Josh,  vi,  19;  the  Midian- 
ids,  Xumb.  xxxi,  50,  and  (afterwards)  Judg.  viii.  24- 
26;  the  Ammonites,  1  Chron.  xx,  2;  the  Syrians  of  Zo- 
bah  and  Hamath,  2  Sam.  viii,  7-11. 

C.  rr^p'i,  miklu'ath,  like  our  last  term  of  art,  de- 
scribes sculpture  in  relief  (FUrst,  llebr.  H'orfero.  1.7H0); 
it  occurs  1  Kings  vi,  18,  29  (,4  carved  figures"  of  cher- 
ubims),  32  ;  vii,  31  ("  graving*)." 

7.  w~n.  che'ret,  occurs  only  in  Exod.  xxxii,  4  (A.  V- 
"a  gruviug  twt"),  and  in  Isa.  viii,  1  (A.  V.  "a^"). 
This  was  rather  the  scalprum  fabrile  of  the  Romans 
(Livy  xxvii,  49)  than  the  stylus  (see  Smith's  IHcl.  of 
G.  anil  Ii.  A  ntio.  s.  v.  Scalptura.  For  two  other  opin- 
ions as  to  the  meaning  of  U^H  in  Exod.  xxxii,  4,  see 
Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  520). 

w",  et  (which  in  P»u.  xlv,  2  and  Jer.  viii,  8,  means  a 
writer's  style  or  reed),  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
previous  won!  in  the  other  places  of  its  occurrence 
(Job  xix,  24;  Jer.  xvii,  1);  here  it  has  the  epithet 
Vt^S,  i.  q.  "  pen  of  iron."  The  occurrence  of  UJP,  in 
Job  xix,  24,  imparts  to  the  ",122Cfl^  the  idea  of  a  finei 
art  than  is  usuallv  expressed  bv  that  verb  (see  Do 
Saulcy's  Uisl.  de  'Fart  Judaique,  Paris,  1858).  See 

C  A  It  Vii. 

Gray  (some  form  of  the  root  S."1^,  sib),  applied  to 
the  hair  as  an  indication  of  old  age  (q.  v.),  which  in 
the  East  is  universally  respected  (Prov.  xx,  29).  See 
Hair. 

Gray  Friars.  One  of  the  mendicant  orders,  oth- 
erwise called  Franciscans  Minorites,  etc.  The  name 
was  given  from  the  color  of  the  dress  which  they  wore. 
See  Frajicihcans. 

Gray,  James,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associated 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Corvoam,  Ireland, Dec. 
25, 1770.  He  entered  the  college  of  Glasgow  in  1790 ; 
graduated  in  1793;  afterward  studied  theology  under 
the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Monaghan.  In  1797  he  sailed  for  America. 
After  tailoring  with  great  acceptance  at  Washington, 
N.  Y.,  until  1803,  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  tho 
Spruce-street  Church,  in  connection  with  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod,  Philadelphia.  In  1*05  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  es- 
tablishing the  theological  seminary  of  the  Associated 
Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1*"8 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bible  Society,  and  was  for  a  long  time  its  cor- 
responding secretary.  At  this  time,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  he  opened  a  classical  academy,  which 
soon  obtained  great  repute.  After  several  years  of 
this  labor  he  resigned  the  school,  and  also  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  devoted 
himself  es|eoial]y  to  tho  study  of  certain  points  in  the- 
ology until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  Sept.  20, 1*24.  His  literary  reputation  rests  chief- 
ly on  his  Mediatorial  Rrign  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  also 
wilted  for  one  year  a  Theological  Reruv,  and  published 
several  Occasional  Sermons. — Sprague,  Annuls  (Associ- 
ate Ref.),  ix,  94. 

Gray,  Robert,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Bristol,  was  born  at 
London  in  1762.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  took 
orders,  and  became  successively  vicar  of  Farringdon 
(Berkshire),  rector  of  Craik  (Yorkshire)  in  1802,  and 
canon  of  Durham  in  1804.  His  l*»nevolonee,  and  the 
talents  evinced  in  his  works,  caused  him  to  be  appoint- 
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ed  by  lord  Liverpool's  cabinet  to  the  bishopric  of  Bris- 
tol in  1H27.  He  was  very  jajpular  in  this  position,  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington  offered  bim  the  see  of  Bangor. 
He  declined,  and  died  soon  after  at  itodney  House,  Sept 
28,  1834.  He  wrote :  Key  to  the  O.  T.  an  i  Apocrypha, 
or  an  account  of  their  several  books,  their  contents,  and 
authors,  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  respect- 
ively written  (Lend.  1790,  8vo ;  9th  ed.  1829,  8vo)  :— 
Discourses  illustrative  of  the  Evidence,  Influence,  and 
Doctrine*  of  Christumity  (Lund.  1793,  8vo): — Sermon* 
on  the  Principtes  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  if 
Englaml  (Hampton  Lecture,  1796,  8vo):—  The  Theory  ' 
of  Dreamt  {IxmA.  1808,  8vo) :—  The  Connection  between 
the  sacrtd  Writings  and  the  IJteruture  of  Jewish  and 
heathen  Authors,  etc.,  with  a  View  to  Evidence  in  Confor- 
mation of  the  Truth  and  reveal*  d  Religion  (Lond.  Ifl9, 
2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo). — Hose,  New  General  fiiograph.  Diet. ; 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxi,  760 ;  Darling,  Cyclop, 
bibliographka,  i,  1309. 

Gi  ease  (^>n,  che'leb,  Psa.  cxix,  70,  fat  [q.  v.],  as 
elsewhere  rendered). 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  King- 
dom ok,  is,  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  full  official 
designation  of  the  country  more  generally  known  as 
Great  Britain,  Britain,  or  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
includes  the  two  large  islands  of  Great  Britain  (Eng- 
land and  Scotland)  and  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  small- 
er islands,  together  with  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.   The  island  of  Great  Britain — so  called  to 


In  England  and  Wales  the  Anglican  Church  is  rec- 
ognised as  the  state  Church  [see  England,  Chckch 
op],  and  the  sovereign  must  belong  to  it  In  Ireland 
the  Anglican  Church  waB  also  the  established  Church 
until  1869,  when,  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  l«e- 
tween  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  it  waa 
disestablished.  See  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  es- 
tablished Church  is  Presbyterian.  See  Scotlaxd. 
According  to  the  census  returns  of  1851  (in  the  census 
returns  of  1861  religious  statistics  were  not  included), 
the  number  of  places  of  worship,  together  with  the  sit- 
tings provided  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  i 
ted  number  of  attendants  on  a  particular  day, 
follows  : 


and  6°  13'  W.,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  Europe.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic," the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's 
Channel.  The  most  northerly  point  is  Dunnet  Head, 
in  Caithness;  the  most  southerly,  Lizard  Point,  in 
Cornwall ;  the  most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Nor- 
folk ;  and  the  most  westerly,  Ardnamurchan  Point,  in 
Argylcshirc.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  608  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  (from  Land's  End  to  the  east 
coast  of  Kent)  about  320  miles,  while  its  surface  con- 
tains about  8i),600  square  miles.  In  addition  to  the 
home  territories  composing  the  kingdom,  Great  Brit- 
ain possesses  a  multitude  of  dependencies,  some  of  them 
of  vast  extent,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  constituting  "  an  empire  over  which  the  sun  never 
sets."  According  to  the  official  census  held  in  1861  in 
the  Untied  Kingdom,  and  nearly  all  the  colonics  ex- 
cept British  India,  the  extent  and  population  of  all  the 
British  dominions  were  in  that  year  as  follows : 


■■••••••■•••a 


United  Kingdom  (inclusive  of  soldier* 
and  sailors)  

Colonies  and  possessions  (exclusive  of 
soldiers,  47,SI4  men)  

British  India  (exclusive  of  British 
army,  62.S93  men*  . 

European  Possessions 

North  American  Colonies  

Went  Indian  I 'ossessions  

African  Possessions  

Island*  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean 

PoiWtwion*  In  the  Indian  « »cenn.. . . 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  

Total  


Sq.  Mil*. 


121,115 

3,364,722 

933,722 
12¥ 
512.193 

inn,44'.' 

130,756 
7,047 
25,4*5 
2,5<*2,OT« 


4,4P.».5tt> 


29,321,2.SS 

9,264,243 

136.571.351 
165,317 
3,8:t3.n07] 
1,114,508 
1,004,595 
7,42fl 
2.3P3.767 
1.3S2.937 


174, 166,88-.! 

Not  included  in  this  enumeration  is  the  vn«t  territory 
in  North  America  which  heretofore  belonged  to  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company,  which  in  1869  ceded  its  right 
of  sovereignty.  Added  to  the  above  total  of  square 
miles,  this  territory  would  increase  the  total  extent  of 
the  British  dominions  to  about  seven  millions  of  square 
miles,  and  make  it,  in  point  of  extent,  the  first  empire 
of  the  world.  The  total  population  was  estimated  in 
1869  at  2O(t,000,0O0;  and  in  this  respect  the  British 
empire  was  the  second  of  the  world,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  Chinese 


Established  Church  

\\  esleyan  Methodists  (comprU. 
ing  seven  distinct  sects) . . 


Baptists  (comprising  alx  distinct 

wet  M, 

CalvinUtic  Methodists  

Scottish  and  Irish  Presbyterians 
Isolated  Congregations. ...... 

Koman  Catholics  

Society  cf  Friends  

I'nitarians  

Latter  -day  Saints,  or  Mormons 

Sandemanians  

Jews  

Brethren  

Moravians  

New  Church  

Apostolic  Church  

Foreign  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Greek  churches.  


Established  Church. 
Other  1 

Total, 


W«f» 

.hi,.. 

14,077 

a,3i7,yi5 

11,207 

2,194,298 

3,244 

1,067,760 

2,7W 
937 
161 
599 
870 
371 
929 
222 
6 
53 
132 
82 
50 

751.343 
250.678 
86.812 
104.4M 
186.111 
91..W 
68,554 
30,7n3 
956. 
8.43* 
18,5"-»; 
9,305 
12,107 
7.437 

16 

4,457 

\  amWr  of 

aaau. 
3^773,474 

1,SSS,382 

793,149 

CW7.979 
18M.725 
6A.131 
«.:.57S 
305,393 
18,178 
37, 156 

1S.N00 

5s7 
4.150 
10.414 
7.3*4 


2,61: 


14.077  5,317,915  3,773,474 
; 20.390  4.SP4.720  3,487,555 


,467  10,212,635  7,261, 03J 


ICOTLASD. 

[Mum 

of 
Wot- 
•hip. 

&HXiB(S 
ProTktr.1. 

Estimated 
Nambsr 

AttaaA- 

1183 

889 

TniU'd  l*resbyterians 
Kefornied  Presbyterians. 
<  iritrhiril  Seeeders  ...... 

Scotch  Episcopalian* 
Independents  or  Congregation 

allna  

Evangelical  I'nion. 

BaptlsU  

Wesleyan  Methodists 
Glasite*  or  Sandemanians 

New  Churcl  

SieW-ty  of  Friends 
H»nian  Catholics 

I  nitarlans  

Isolated  Congregations 
Moravians. 
J*ws. 
Mormons , 
Apostolic  Church 

I  stahli*hed  t;hurch 
Other  Dei 

|  Total. 

11  In  England  the  chief  institutions  for  education  are 
the  ancient  national  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; the  more  recent  institutions  of  London.  Dur- 
ham, and  Lnmpeter  in  Wales;  the  classical  schools 
of  Eton,  Westminster.  Winchester.  Harrow,  Charter- 
house, and  Ktigby ;  the  various  military  schools .  the 
colleges  of  the  dissenting  denominations ;  the  middle- 
class  schools,  either  started  by  individual  teachers,  and 
hence  called  'adventure'  schools. or  by  associated  :-nd- 
ies,  ncting  as  directors,  to  whom  the* teachers  are  re- 
sponsible; the  schools  of  design,  and  the  various  ele- 
mentary schools  and  training-colleges  in  connection 
w  ith  the  different  religious  denominations.  The  num- 
ber of  dav-sehools  in  England  nnd  Wales  in  1851  was 
46,042,  of  which  15,518  were  public— i.  e.  schools  deriv- 
ing a  portion  of  their  f 
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the  scholars  —  and  30,524  private  —  i.  e.  sustained  en- 
tirely by  the  payment*  of  scholars.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  was  2,144,378,  of  whom  1,422,9X2  attended 
the  publir,  and  721,396  the  private  schools.  As  the 
population  then  amounted  to  17,927,609,  this  gives  a 
proportion  of  one  scholar  to  even'  8^  of  the  inhabitants. 

"Scotland  possesses  four  universities  for  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  viz.  those  of  Edinburgh.  Glas- 
gow, St.  Andrew's,  and  Aberdeen,  besides  a  variety  of 
minor  colleges  connected  with  the  Episcopalian,  Free 
Church,  and  other  non-established  churches;  a  com- 
plete system  of  parish  schools,  grammar-schools,  or 
academies  in  the  chief  towns,  which  serve  as  prepara- 
tory  gymnasia  for  the  universities,  and  a  Urge  number 
of  *  denominational  schools.'  In  1851  the  number  of 
day-schools  was  .r»242,  of  which  3349  were  public,  and 
private.  The  nunil-er  of  scholars  was  368,517, 
of  whom  280,045  belonged  to  the  public,  and  88,472  to 
the  private  schools.  Out  of  a  population  of  2,888,742, 
this  gives  a  percentage  of  12*76,  or  1  scholar  to  every 
7  i  of  the  inhabitants.  According  to  the  education  sta- 
tistics of  1861,  the  number  of  children  from  5  to  15 
years  of  age  attending  school  in  Scotland  were  441,166, 
which,  out  of  a  population  of  3.061,251,  gives  1  scholar 
to  even-  6J  of  the  inhabitants." 

For  the  Church  History  of  Great  Britain,  see  Eng- 
land, Church  or;  Scotland,  Chitrch  ok;  Ire- 
land, and  the  articles  on  the  several  dissenting  de- 
nomination*. The  most  important  work*  on  the  Church 
History  of  Great  Britain  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
art.  on  Enoland,  Cur-sen  ok;  besides  them  must  be 
mentioned  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  Dissenters 
(Lond.  1808-14,  4  vols.);  J.  Bennett,  History  of  Distent 
during  the  la  t  thirty  Years  (Lond.  1H49).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Greathead.    See  Groshetestb. 

Great  Owl.    See  Owl. 

Great  Sea.    See  Sea. 

Greaves  (nna-2,  mitschah',  lit.  a  facing ;  Sept. 
Kvnfiicic,  Vulg.  ocroe)  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  1  | 
Sam.  xvii,  6,  in  the  description  of  the  equipment  of 
Goliath—"  He  had  greaves  of  brass  (rrns,  atjtper)  ' 
upon  his  legs"  br,  lit.  on  his  feet,  whence  some  i 

have  supposed  only  a  kind  of  boot  to  be  meant).  Its 
ordinary  meaning  is  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  reach- 
ing from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  protecting  the 
shin  of  the  wearer.  This  was  the  case  with  the  rvij- 
fttc  of  the  Greeks,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  cov- 
ering the  ri'f//u/,  i.e.  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  was 
a  highly  esteemed  piece  of  defensive  armor  (see  Smith, 
lrtct.  of  Class.  Ant.  b.  v.  Ocrea).    The  lleb.  term  is  de- 


Anclent  (Grecian  (I reaves. 


rived  from  n^"Z,  the  fore  part  of  anything,  nence  all  I 
the  ancient  versions  and  Josephus  (A  nt.  vi,  9, 1)  agree 
in  regarding  it  as  designating  a  defensive  armor  for  ! 
the  leg.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  jiMA,  sebn' 
(Isa.  ix.  4).  which  Gesenius  thinks  was  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary shoe  like  the  Homan  caligtt ;  and  it  probably  was 
similar  to  the  greaves  of  the  Assyrians,  as  represented 
in  their  sculpture*,  which  not  only  protected  the  leg, 
but  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  like  our  gaiters, 
and  seem  to  have  been  laced  up  in  front ;  in  other  cases 


they  appear  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  thigh 
(Ijiyard,  Xineveh,  ii,  261).    See  Armor. 


Ancient  Assyrian  Greaves. 


Gre'cia  (Heb.  Yatxm',  W\  i.  e.  Javan  [q.  v.],  aa 
usually  rendered),  the  Latin  form  (Dan.  viii,  21 ;  x, 
20;  xi,  2)  of  the  country  elsewhere  termed  Greece 

(q.  v.). 

Gre'cian  (Heb.  in  the  plur.  Beney'  hay-Yevanim', 
WVffS  "22,  tons  of  the  Ionian*.  Joel  iii,  6 ;  in  the 
Apocr.  "EA\n»',  1  Mace,  vi,  2;  viii,  9,  18;  2  Mace,  iv, 
15;  xiii,2;  in  the  N.  T.  'EWnviffrqc.  a  Hellenist,  Acta 
vi,  1 ;  ix,  29 ;  xi,  20),  the  name  of  the  (teople  elsewhere 
called  Greeks  (q.  v.). 

Grecian  Architecture.  Grecian  architecture 
differs  from  other  styles  of  ancient  architecture  in  this, 
that  it  was  devoted  almost  solely  to  religious  uses. 
Its  chief  aim  was  to  supply  permanent  and  worthy 
temples  as  residences  of  the  deities,  ns,  during  the 
early  history  of  Greece,  the  images  and  statues  of  the 
deities  were  placed  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  and 
timb-r  canopies  for  protection. 

Most  of  the  elements  from  which  the  Ionic  order  of 
architecture  was  developed  are  easily  traced  to  an  As- 
syrian origin,  as  L*  seen  in  the  ornamentation  of  the 


Fig.  L  Plan  of  thn  Treasury  of  Atreu*  (from  Liibkc's  Ge~ 
schichte  der  Arehitektur). 


Fig.  1  fVetlon  of  the  Treasury  of  At  reus. 
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columns  and  walls  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  My- 
cenie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  element*  of  the  Doric 
order  were  mostly  adopted  from  the  more  severe  and 
stately  temple  architecture  of  Egypt.  Under  the  ex- 
traordinary esthetic  feeling  and  culture  of  the  Greeks, 
these  elements,  though  of  foreign  origin,  were  devel- 
oped and  modified  until,  with  the  addition  of  certain 
native  elements,  there  was  produced  a  degree  of  per- 
fection of  architectural  form,  and  of  symmetrical  and 
harmonious  combination  of  parts  into  a  unique  whole, 
that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  whole  history  of 
architecture. 


Fig.  3.  niurat  the 


of  the  Tiwury  of  . 


The  tendency  to  Oriental  luxury  and  individual 
power  that  characterized  the  treasure-houses  of  the 
Tt'(tai'vai  was  checked  by  the  overthrow  of  their  chiefs 
and  the  establishment  of  democracy.  From  the  time  of 
the  rvptiwoi  till  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Grecian  architecture  (as  well  as  sculpture  and  painting) 
was  devoted  almost  solely  to  the  sen-ice  of  religion. 

In  addition  to  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders,  a  third 
order,  the  Corinthian,  was  developed  in  Greece.  It 
was,  however,  but  little  used  until  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when  true  religious  feeling  and  patriotic 
sentiment  had  given  way,  throughout  Greece  and  its 
colonics,  to  Oriental  sensuous  enjoyment  and  luxury.  ' 

The  greatest  variety  and  artistic  freedom  pervaded 
the  Grecian  architecture,  Inith  in  the  development  of  j 
the  individual  mem  ben  and  in  the  general  planning  \ 
of  the  temples.  All  of  the  mouldings  and  the  orna- 
mentation were  drawn  with  a  free  hand,  and  not  by 
mathematical  instruments,  as  was  the  case  in  l!*  man  j 
and  Gothic  architecture.  With  all  of  this  variety  and 
freedom,  the  typical  character  of  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture was  well  preserved.  The  Doric  order  was  the 
favorite,  as  the  best  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  temple  ar- 
chitecture. More  than  one  order  was  frequently  in- 
troduced, however,  into  the  same  edifice.  From  the 
erection  of  the  earliest  Doric  temple,  that  of  Neptune 
at  Corinth,  there  was  a  gradual  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  elegance  of  form  in  the  single  members  of 
the  edifice,  and  in  the  development  of  symmetry  am! 
harmony  in  the  entire  structure.  During  the  earlier 
history  of  Grecian  architecture,  polvchromy  was  used 
to  a  great  extent.  Later,  the  ornamentation  became 
more  sculpturesque.    But  color  was  used  to  develop 


1 


Fig.  4.  Ionic  Order;  from  the 


the  relief  of  the  architectural  forms  of  the  capitals,  the 
cornices,  and  the  panels  of  the  ceilings,  until  the  pe- 
ri«Kl  of  decadence  of  the  Grecian  architecture. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  select  the  best  sites  forthew 
temples.  Oracles  were  consulted  for  their  location. 
The  temples  of  tutelary  deities  were  usually  placed  on 
the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  They  thus  command- 
ed, in  many  cases,  most  magnificent  prospects.  They 
were  uho  thus  seen  at  a  great  distance.  The  temple* 
were  sometimes  surrounded  by  sacred  groves,  i>r  by 
groves  of  olive  and  orange  trees.  The  temples  *w 
often  surrounded  also  by  sacred  in  closures,  m  ithin 
which  were  frequently  erected  altars,  and  eveu  t*ir> 
ples  to  other  deities.  The  temples  of  Mercury  wtn? 
usually  placed  on  lower  grounds ;  those  of  Mars,  Ve- 
nus, Vulcan,  and  Esculapius  outside  of  and  near  th» 
gates  of  the  city.  The  front  was  always  adorned  whh 
an  equal  number  of  columns — of  four,  six.  ei.-ht.  or 
ten.  On  the  sides  the  number  of  columns  was  usually 
unequal.  As  the  length  of  the  temple  was  umuIIt 
double  the  breadth,  the  numlter  of  columns  at  the  >i<* 
was  thirteen  for  six  on  the  front;  seventeen  for  r'iffrt 
on  the  front.  The  proportion  Iwtween  the  diamrtrr 
and  the  height  of  the  columns  and  of  the  fpace  b*> 
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of  the  deity.  This  cell*  opened  to  the  east,  that  the 
first  light  of  the  morning  might  fall  upon  the  image 
of  the  deitv.  Sometime*  there  was  another  room  in 
the  rear  of" the  cella  (aa  the  treasury  in  the  Parthenon 


Fig.  S.  Ionic  Order;  from  tha  monument  of  Lv»tenM>«  in 
Athen.  (Liiblcc). 


the  column*  varied  in  different  temple*  and  in 
«liff.  rent  period*.  Some  temples  had  a  portico  on  tho 
front  only ;  other*  on  the  front  and  rear,  and  others 
stilt  on  all  four  sides.  Some  had  two  rows  of  columns 
on  the  front  and  rear,  and  one  on  the  side ;  and  others 
had  four  rows  on  the  front  and  rear,  ami  two  rows  on 
the  side.  In  some  temples  the  celia  required  no  pil- 
lar* for  the  support  of  the  roof;  in  othe  s  the  cella 
waa  so  lar^e  as  to  require  a  row,  and  sometimes  two 
rows  of  pillars.  Sometime*  a  gallery  ran  aroun  1  the 
cella.  The  entire  cella  of  some  temples  was  covered 
with  a  roof,  the  central  part  l>einjj  open  to  the  sky. 
liy  this  means  only  could  the  paintings  of  the  cele- 
brated artists  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  cella  lie 
distinctly  seen. 

Windows  were  occasionally  introduced,  a*  In  the 
Erochth<  *um  nt  Athen*.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
were  closed  by  very  thin  slal«s  of  alal>a«ter  or  gypsum, 
thus  giving  a  tranquil  and  mysterious  light  to  the  in- 
terior. 

The  l»a*e  of  the  temple  was  raised  several  st~p* 
a'»ove  the  ground  upon  which  it  rested.    Tho  interior 
uaually  consisted  of  a  room  (cella-)  to  contain  the  statue 
III.-Qc.  g 


Fig.  6.  Plan  of  the 


at  Athens).  The  gables  contained  groups  of  sculpture 
illustrative  of  some  event  connected  with  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated. 
The  metopes  of  the  friezes  frequently  contained  also 
smaller  groups  of  sculpture.  I'pon  the  walls  of  the 
portico  were  frequently  long  series  of  sculptures. 

The  entire  temple  was  e  ected  primarily  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  deity.  It  could  contain  but  few  per- 
sons at  a  time.  Sacrifices,  ceremonies,  and  p'ocession* 
were  performed  without  the  temple.  Beside  the  statue 
of  the  deity,  to  whose  service  the  temple  was  erected, 
were  often  placed  smaller  statues  of  friendly  deities. 
St*tU«s  of  priests  were  sometimes  placed  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  cella.  Thank-offerings,  sometimes  of  grc;<t 
value,  were  often  placed  upon  the  walls  Itoth  of  tho 
i  cella  ami  of  the  jiortico.  An  altar  upon  which  offer- 
ing! were  placed  often  stood  before  the  deity.  Hut 
sacrifice*  were  performed  upon  an  altar  placed  before 
the  entrance,  but  w  ithin  the  view  of  the  image  of  the 

i  deity. 

The  other  edifices  of  Grechn  architecture  were,  like 
the  temples,  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  entire  jsm- 
ulation.  They  consisted  mostly  of  fortifications,  for- 
tified entrances  (propylasa),  and  halls  of  justice  (basil- 
ica). TheM>  partook  of  the  general  style  of  architee- 
tu  e  in  which  the  temples  were  built. 

So  different  in  principle*  of  construction,  and  in  the 
object  for  which  they  were  designed,  were  the  edifices 
of  ancient  Greece,  that  only  with  tho  greatest  modiU- 
i  cation  of  detail  can  their  Style,  and  much  less  their 
plan,  be  adapted  to  the  want*  of  modern  life.  Least 
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of  all  is  the  Grecian  temple  adapted  to  the  pur|>oscs  of 
a  Christian  church. 

The  history  of  Grecian  architecture  extend*  from 
the  7th  century  H.< .'.  till  the  conquest  of  the  O.  ient  bjr 
Rome.  The  greater  pjrt  of  the  earlier  monuments  of  I 
this  architecture  are  found  in  the  western  colonies  of  I 
Sicily  and  Grecia  .M.un.i.  Most  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ples in  Greece  itself  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
Most  of  the  temples  in  Ionia  and  the  further  Orient 
were  built  during  or  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  tbe 
'.  reat.  The  Doric  style  prevailed  mostly  in  Sicity, 
Grecia  Magna,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Greece.  The  Ionic  and  Corinihian  styles  pre- 
vailed mostly  in  Asia  Minor,  while  till  three  styles 
were  found  in  Attica,  aud  especially  in  Athens. 

In  Sicily  there  were  over  twenty  temples  that  were 
famous  for  their  size  and  splendor.  They  were  most- 
ly built  in  the  5th  and  Gth  centuries  B.C.  The  largest 
of  theRC  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Selinus,  which 
was  360  feet  long  and  170  feet  wide.  The  temple  of 
Diana  at  Syracuse  U  remarkable  for  the  indications  of 
the  influence  of  Egyptian  architecture  in  its  style  and 
construction.  The  temple  of  Minerva  at  Syracuse  was 
famous  for  its  costly  ornamentation.  Huto  II  built 
also  at  Syracuse  a  colossal  altar,  which  rested  on  u 
lofty  Itase  »>25  feet  long  and  73  feet  wide,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  its  architectural  propor- 
tions. In  Agrigentum  were  three  Imposing  temples, 
the  largest  of  them,  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  being 
344  feet  long  and  17t>  wide.  At  Passtum,  in  Italy,  are 
the  remains  of  two  temples  and  of  a  basilica,  that  rank 
among  the  finest  ruins  of  (J redan  architecture.  They 
show  still  the  heavy  influence  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture upon  the  Doric  style,  but  yet  they  are  marked  by 
great  freedom  of  treatment  and  harmony  of  proportion. 
■  One  of  the  most  remarkable  temples  in  the  Pelopon- 1 
nesus  was  that  of  Xcptuno  at  Corinth,  of  which  but 
seven  columns  and  the  architrave  above  them  remain. 
As  the  earliest  ruiii9  of  Greek  architecture  cxttint, 
these  are  characterized  by  a  heaviness  of  proportion 
that  is  not  found  in  any  later  edifices.  This  temple 
dates  from  050  B.C.  The  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the 
island  of  E^ina,  is  remarkable  for  the  traces  of  color- 
ing yet  remaining  in  the  architectural  ornamentation, 
and  for  the  archaic  character  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
pediments,  now  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  Among 
the  most  famous  temples  in  Greece  itself  was  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Olympia.  It  was  '205  feet  long 
ami  93  feet  wide,  and  was  adorned  with  most  choice  I 
wo.  ks  of  Grecian  sculpture. 


The  glory  of  Grecian  architecture  is,  however,  to  be 
seen  in  Athens.  This  city,  with  all  of  its  temples, 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Persians  4**U  B.C.  First 
among  the  temples  of  the  newly  rebuilt  city  was  that 
of  Theseus.  This  is  to-day  the  best  preserved  of  all 
ancient  Grecian  temples.  In  symmetry  of  pruporticn 
it  surpassed  all  other  temples  that  were  built  before 
it.  The  second  temple  in  the  new  city  was  that  of 
Victoria  Aptera.  'I  his  temple  was  taken  down  by  the 
Turks  in  the  17th  century  to  build  a  battery  with. 
All  of  its  |>arts  were  found  in  1835,  and  the  temple  was 
completely  restored.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
monuments  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  Parthenon 
at  Athens  is,  however,  the  crowning  glory  of  Gieciao 
architecture.  It  was  erected  4-18  B.C.  Its  length  was 
230  feet,  and  its  lireadth  102  feet.  In  the  perfection  of 
proportion  of  all  the  parts,  and  in  the  harmony  of  their 
union  in  an  entire  edifice,  the  Parthenon  equals  or  sur- 
passes all  other  edifices  ever  erected  by  the  hand  of 
man.  It  was  also  adorned  with  statues  and  other 
works  of  sculpture  by  the  Lest  sculptors  that  Greece 
or  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  Erechtheum  and 
the  Propyl&Mim  also  showed  the  freedom  with  which 
the  Greek  architects  varied  the  plans  and  eon^tructicn 
of  their  edifices,  without  losing  the  character  of  the 
architecture,  or  grace  of  proportion  and  unity  of  ef- 
fect. Nearly  equal  to  the  Parthenon  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Eleusis,  in  which  the  mysteries  were 
performed.  There  are  but  few  ruins  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  was  burnt  in  the 
Gth  century  B.C.,  and  the  rebuilding  of  which  was 
hardly  completeil  at  the  time  of  the  Human  conquest. 

In  size  and  costly  magnificence,  the  temple  of  /li- 
ana at  Ephesus  exceeded  all  other  temples  of  Grecian 
art.  This  magnificent  edifice  was  completed  in  B.C. 
400.  It  was  425  feet  long  and  220  feet  wide.  /■>■  - 
stratus  set  lire  to  it  in  B.C.  355,  but  it  was  rebuilt 
with  renewed  magnificence  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was  plundered  by  the  Goths,  and  later  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake.  It  furnished  much  of  the  material 
for  building  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  (q.  v.),  and 
still  its  colossal  ruins  are  the  wonder  of  the  antiquari- 
an. The  temple  of  Apollo  nt  Didymus,  near  Miletus, 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  B.C.  IW,  and  rebuilt  B.C. 
300,  was  one  of  the  edifices  in  w  hich  the  Oriental  or- 
igin of  the  Ionic  order  is  most  plainly  seen.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegnnt  temples  of 
antiquity.  The  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnasr«us  was  so 
large  and  costly  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.    It  was  410  feet  long,  bad  nearly  tbe 
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•hope  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  ami  wu  140  feet  high. 
Though  built  in  a  period  when  nolile  inspiration  hud 
left  Grecian  art,  it  was  marked  by  an  elegance  of  exe- 
cution that  wus  not  surpassed  in  any  edifice  erected 
during  tlie  history  of  Greek  architecture.  The  chief 
work*  of  Greek  architecture  in  Africa  were  in  Cyrene, 
and  especially  in  Alexandria.  In  this  city  all  the  re- 
source* of  a  "luxuriant  architecture  were  called  into 
requisition  in  the  erection  of  every  class  of  edifices 
that  should  adorn  a  new  and  gorgeous  capital  city. 

(For  the  literature  upon  Grecian  architecture,  see 
the  article  Architkctcuk.  )   G.  F.  C. 

Greece  CKAA''f)«  properly  the  country  in  Europe 
inhabited  by  the  Greek  race  (1  Mace,  i,  1) ;  but  in  Acts 
xx,  2,  apparently  designating  only  that  part  of  it  com- 
prising the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia  (q.  v.). 
See  Wetstein,  Xoe.  Test,  u,  oi)0 ;  Kruae,  HeUat,  i,  557. 
Compare  Achaia. 

1.  Greec?  is  sometimes  described  as  a  country  con' 
taining  the  four  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia 
or  Hellas,  and  Peloponnesus,  but  in  tire  commonly  the 
two  latter  alone  are  understood  to  lie  comprised  in  it. 
We  will  consider  it  as  composed  of  Hellas  and  Pelo- 
}>ontieaus,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
the  four  provinces  were  originally  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple of  similar  language  and  origin,  and  whose  reli 
ion  and  manners  were  alike.  Except  upon  its  north- 
ern bound  try  it  is  surroundel  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
which  intersects  it  in  every  direction,  and  naturally 
gives  to  its  population  seafaring  habits.  It  is  also  a 
very  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  eminences  of 
great  height,  which  branch  out  and  intersect  the  land 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity,  and  form 
the  natural  limits  of  many  of  the  provinces  into  which 
it  is  divided.  At  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  it  is  separated 
into  its  two  great  divisions,  of  which  the  northern  was 
call -d  Grafcitt  intra  Ptfo/xmnrmm,  and  the  southern 
the  Peloponnesus,  now  called  the  Morea.  The  moun- 
tain and  sea  are  thus  the  grand  natural  characteristics 
of  Greece,  and  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  re- 
ligion, poetry,  history,  and  manners  of  the  people.  The 
country  has  always  been  famous  for  the  temperature 
of  its  climate,  the* salubrity  of  ita  air,  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil. 

The  Greek  nation  had  a  broad  division  Into  two 
races,  Dorians  and  loni  ins,  of  whom  the  former  seem 
to  have  long  lain  hid  in  continental  parts,  or  on  the 
western  side  of  the  country,  and  had  a  temperament 
and  institutions  more  approaching  the  Italic.  The 
Ionian*,  on  the  contrary,  retained  many  Asiatic  usages 
and  tendencies,  witnessing  that  they  had  never  been 
so  thoroughly  cut  off  as  the  Dorians  from  Oriental  con- 
nection. When  afterwards  the  Ionic  colonics  in  Asia 
Minor  roso  to  eminence,  the  Ionian  race,  in  spite  of  the 
competition  of  the  half  Doric  vEolians,  continued  to  at- 
tract most  attention  in  Asia. 

Of  the  history  of  Greece  before  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad,  B.C.  776,  little  that  can  be  depended  j,n>n 
is  known.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  very  remote 
periods  of  antiquity,  long  prior  to  this  date,  the  conn- 
try  had  been  inhabited,  but  facta  arc  so  intermingled 
with  legend  and  fable  in  the  traditions  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  these  ancient  times,  that  it  is  im- 
possible with  certainty  to  distinguish  the  false  from 
the  true  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  prcf.  to  vol.  i).  After 
its  conquest  by  the  Koreans,  B.C.  146,  Greece  contin- 
ued for  one  thousand  three  hundred  nnd  fifty  years  to 
he  either  really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Komnn 
empire.  Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on  the  decline, 
were  at  length  destroyed  by  Justinian,  who  closed  the 
schools  of  Athens.  Alaric  the  Goth  in  varied  the  coun- 
try in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Genseric  and  Zalier 
Khan  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  the  Normans 
in  the  eleventh  century.  After  the  I-ntin  conquest  of 
Constantinople  in  1.04,  Greece  was  divide!  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Roman, 


Venetian,  and  Frankish  nobles;  but  in  1261,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dukedoms  of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  and 
some  portions  of  the  Archipelago,  it  was  reunited  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  empire  by  Michael  Paloxdogus. 
In  1438  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who  completed  ita 
conquest  in  1481.  The  Venetians,  however,  were  not 
disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and 
the  country  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars,  which  contin- 
ued till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz  in  1718  confirmed 
the  Turks  in  their  conquest  With  the  exception  of 
Maina,  the  whole  country  remained  under  their  despot- 
ic sway  till  1821,  when  the  Greeks  once  more  aroused 
from  their  lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claim  to  a  na- 
tional existence.  The  revolutionary  struggle  was  con- 
tinued w  ith  varied  success  and  much  bloodshed  till  the 
great  European  powers  interfered,  and  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  in  1X27,  secured  the  independence  of  Greece, 
which  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the  Porte  in 
1829.  In  1831  Greece  was  erected  into  an  independent 
monarchy :  it  retains  its  classic  name,  and  nearly  ita 
ancient  limits,  comprehending  the  Morea,  or  ancient 
Pclo|ionnesus,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  now  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  and  the  province  of  Livadia.  or  the  ancient 
Grttcia  propria,  with  part  of  Thcssaly  and  Epirus, 
north  of  that  gulf ;  besides  the  Island  of  Negro|*)iit, 
the  ancient  Eubcca,  and  other  smaller  islands  in  tho 
Archipelago.  The  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  Corfu,  and  others  on  the  western 
coast  of  Greece,  is  under  the  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

2.  The  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Greek* 
were  always  of  a  distant  kind  until  the  Macedonian 
conquest  of  the  East :  hence  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
mention  of  the  Greeks  is  naturally  rare.  See  Javan. 
It  is  possible  that  Moses  may  have  derived  some  geo- 
graphical outlines  from  the  Egyptians,  but  he  does  not 
use  them  in  Gen.  x,  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  de- 
scendants of  Javan  as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. This  is  merely  the  vaguest  possible  indication 
of  a  geographical  locality ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  his  Egyptian  teachers  were  almost  equally  in 
the  dark  aa  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not 
at  that  time  arrived  at  a  unit}'  sufficiently  imposing  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighbors.  The  amount 
and  precision  of  the  information  possessed  by  Moses 
must  be  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  which 
we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his  time  between  Greece 
and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears  from  Herodotus  that  pri- 
or to  the  Trojan  War  the  current  of  tradition,  sacred 
and  mythological,  set  from  Egypt  towards  Greece; 
and  the  first  quasi-historical  event  which  awakened 
the  curii  sity  and  stimulated  the  imagination  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  was  the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen 
(Herodotus,  ii,  43, 51, 52,  and  1 12).  At  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  therefore,  it  is  not  likely  that  Greece  had  en- 
tered into  any  definite  relation  whatever  with  Egypt. 
Withdrawn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gradually 
fighting  their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  Judg- 
es, the  Hebrews  could  have  had  no  opportunity  of  form- 
ing connections  with  the  Greeks.  From  the  time  of 
Moses  to  that  of  Joel  we  have  no  notice  of  the  Greeks 
in  tho  Hebrew  writings,  except  that  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x,  2);  and  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  during  this  period  the  word  had 
any  peculiar  significance  for  a  Jew,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  associated  with  the  idea  of  islanders.  When, 
indeed,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Ionians  of 
Asia  Minor",  and  recognised  them  as  the  long-lost  isl- 
anders of  the  Western  migration,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  mark  the  similarity  of  sound  lietween 
*,t*;=yp  and  lanes,  and  the  application  of  that  name 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisfy  in  some 
measure  a  longing  to  realize  the  Mosaic  ethnography. 
Accordingly,  tho  O.-T.  word,  which  in  the  A.  Vers,  is 
Grace,  Greeks,  etc.,  is  in  Hebrew        Javan  (Joel  Hi, 
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6;  Dan.  viii,  21):  the  Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes 
retained  (I*a.  Ixvi,  19;  Kzek.  xxvii,  13).  In  Gen.  x, 
2  the  Sept.  has  «rai  \<iivav  Kai  'h'Atnci,  with  which  Ko- 
senmdller  compares  Herod,  i,  56-.'i8,  and  professes  to 
discover  the  two  elements  of  the  Greek  race.  From 
'Itovav  he  gets  the  Ionian  or  Pelaagian,  from  'KXini 
(for  which  he  supposes  the  Heb.  original  fT£"3M),  the 
Hellenic  clement.    This  is  excessively  fanciful.  See 

Et.tSHAll. 

The  Greeks  ond  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time  in 
the  slave-market.  Tha  medium  of  communication 
seems  to  have  been  the  Tynan  slave-merchant.  Alnuit 
B.C.  8ii0  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians  as  selling  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  iii,  6);  and  in 
Ezck.  xxvii,  13  the  Greeks  are  mentioned  as  bartering 
their  brazen  vessels  for  slaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hoc  hart  says  that  the  Greek  slaves  were  highly  val- 
ued throughout  the  East  ((Vropr.  Sue.  pt.  i,  lib.  iii,  c.  3, 
p.  17.ri);  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Tyrians  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  calamities  which  befell  either  nation  to 
sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  other.  Abundant  opportu- 
nities would  be  afforded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Kydlan 


monarchy  on  the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  on  the 
other ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  slip  no  oc- 
casion of  replenishing  her  slave-market.    See  Tyre. 

Prophetical  notice  of  (I recce  occurs  in  Dan.  viii,  21, 
etc.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his  sncorf*- 
ors  is  rapidly  sketched.  See  Go  AT.  Zrchariab  (ix. 
13)  foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees  aiain't 
the  GraM*o-Syriiin  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  (Ireeks,  anmng  other  Gen- 
tiles, through  the  instrumentality  of  Jewish  missiona- 
ries  (Ixvi,  19).  For  the  connection  l<etween  the  Jews 
and  the  quasi-H-reek  kingdoms  which  sprang  out  of 
the  divided  empire  of  Alexander  aeo  Axthu  urs; 

Ptolemy. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  (q.  v.)  himself  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  respectful  demeanor,  are  deseril>ed  ly 
Josephus  (Ant.  xi,  8,  3);  and  some  Jews  are  even  said 
to  have  joined  him  in  his  expedition  against  Persia 
(Herat,  np.  Joseph,  r.  Ajnon,  li.  4\  as  the  Samaritans 
had  already  done  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xi,  8,  4  6).  In  1  Mace,  xii,  B  28  ial.oiit  B.C.  1W<. 
and  Jojephu",  Ant.  xii,  4, 10,  wc  hare  an  account  of 
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an  em'>assy  and  letter  sent  by  the  Lacedemonians  to 
the  Jews.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  trans- 
action is  the  claim  which  the  tacedssmouiana  prefer 
to  kindred  with  the  Jew*,  and  which  A  reus  professes 
to  establish  by  reference  to  u  book.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  t*o  declining  nations,  the  one  crouching 
beneath  a  Gran-o- .Syrian  invader,  and  the  oth  r  beneath 
a  Komin  yoke,  should  draw  together  in  face  of  tlio  com- 
mon calamity ;  or  we  may  with  Jahn  (/f«*6.  Comm.  ix, 
01.  note)  regard  the  affair  as  a  piece  of  pompous  tri- 
fling or  idle  curiosity,  at  a  period  when  "all  nations 
were  curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  other  nations."    See  O.vias. 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in 
Greek  writer*  have  been  collected  by  Josephus  (con- 
tra Ay  ion,  i,  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Herodo- 
tus. Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Thcophrastus,  and  llecataeus. 
The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  Joseph  us  is  to  show 
that  the  Greek  authors  derived  their  materials  from 
Jewish  sources,  or  with  more  or  less  distinctness  refer- 
red to  Jewish  history.  For  I'ythagoras,  he  cites  Her- 
mippus's  life;  for  Aristotle,  Clearchus;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Neo-Plutoni*m  of  these  au- 
thorities makes  them  comparatively  worthless;  that 
llermippus,  in  particular,  belongs  to  that  Alexandrian 
school  which  made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew 
traditions  with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propiti- 
ate the  genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of 
originality  to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  further  devel- 
oped by  lamhlichus ;  and  a  very  good  specimen  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  I«e  Clerc's  notes  on  Grotius,  Dt  Verit. 
It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed  by  Hitter. 
J/iU.  Phil.  b.  i,  c.  3.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Syrian* 
of  Palestine  as  confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of 
circumcision  from  the  Egyptians  (ii,  KM).  Bftbr,  how- 
ever, does  not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited 
the  interior  of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  sea-coist.  (On  the  other  hand,  see  Duhl- 
man,  p.  55,  54>,  Engl,  transl.)  It  is  almost  Impossible 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  visited  Jerusa- 
lem without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  account  of 
it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii,  159,  and  iii, 
6,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  RrrrYnc,  or  Cadytis. 
is  still  a  disputed  question.  The  victory  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  over  Josiah  at  Megiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus (comp.  Herod,  ii,  15'J  with  2  Kings  xxiii,  29  sq. ;  2 
Chron.  xxxv,  20  sq.).  It  is  singular  that  Josephus 
should  have  omitted  these  references,  and  cited  He- 
rodotus only  as  mentioning  the  rite  of  circumcision 
The  work  of  TheophraatuB  cited  is  not  extant;  he 
enumerates  among  other  oaths  that  of  Corban.  Chee- 
rilus  is  supposed  by  Josephus  to  describe  the  Jews  in 
a  by  no  means  fluttering  portrait  of  a  people  who  ac- 
companied Xerxes  in  his  cx|>edition  against  Greece. 
The  chief  points  of  identification  are  their  speaking 
the  Phoenician  language,  and  dwelling  in  tk»  Solymrnn 
m ninliiin*,  near  a  brand  lake,  which,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, was  the  Dead  Sea,  The  Hecatnus  of  Josephus 
is  HecaUeus  of  Ahdera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  by 
Josephus  has  been  called  in  question  by  Origen  and 
other*. 

After  the  complete  subjugation  of  tho  Greeks  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  al>sorption  into  the  Roman  empire  of 
the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Alexander,  the  political  connection  lietween  the 
Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  Independent  nations  no  longer 
existed. — Smith,  s.  v. 

When  a  beginning  had  been  made  of  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  Greece  immediately  Imv 
came  a  principal  sphere  for  missionary  exertion.  The 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  Hellenistic  Christians  was 
understood  over  so  large  an  extent  of  country  as  al- 
most of  itself  to  point  out  in  what  direction  they  should 
exert  themselves.    The  Grecian  cities,  whether  in  Eu- 


rope or  Asia,  were  the  peculiar  field  for  Paul,  for  whose 
labors  a  superintending  Providence  had  long  before 
been  providing  in  the  large  number  of  devout  Greeks 
who  attended  the  Jewish  synagogues.  Greece  Proper 
was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  provinces,  of 
which  the  northern  was  called  Macedonia,  and  the 
southern  Achaia  (as  in  2  Cor  ix.  2,  etc.) ;  and  we  lenra 
incidentally  from  Acts  xviii  that  the  proconsul  of  the 
latter  resided  at  Corinth.  To  determine  the  exact  di- 
vision between  the  provinces  is  difficult,  nor  is  the 
question  of  any  importance  to  a  Biblical  student. 
Achaia,  however,  had  probably  very  nearly  the  same 
frontier  as  the  kingdom  of  modern  Greece,  which  is 
limited  by  a  line  reaching  from  the  gulf  of  Yolo  to  that 
of  Arts,  in  great  part  along  the  chain  of  Mount  Othrys. 
Of  the  cities  celebrated  in  Greek  history,  noi.e  are 
prominent  in  the  early  Christian  times  except  Corinth. 
Laconia,  and  its  chief  town  Spirta,  trad  ceased  to  1ms 
of  any  importance:  Athens  was  never  eminent  as  a 
Christian  church.  In  Macedonia  were  the  two  great 
cities  of  Phitippi  and  Thessalonica  (formerly  called 
Therme);  yet  of  these  the  former  was  rather  recent, 
being  founded  by  Philip  the  Great ;  the  latter  was  not 
distinguished  above  the  other  Grecian  cities  on  the 
same  coast.  Nicopolis,  on  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  (or 
Arta),  had  been  built  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  his 
victory  at  Actium,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  limit  of 
Achaia  on  the  western  coast  (Tacitus,  Annul,  ii,  5:1). 
It  had  risen  into  some  ini|>nrtance  in  Paul's  days,  and, 
as  many  suppose,  it  is  to  this  Nicopolis  that  ho  alludes 
in  his  epistle  to  Titus.    See  Nicoi-oms. 

8.  Among  the  Greeks  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  were 
carried  to  greater  perfection  than  among  any  earlier 
people.  In  navigation  they  were  little  liehind  the 
Tynans  and  Carthaginians ;  in  political  foresight  they 
equalled  them ;  in  military  science,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  they  were  decidedly  their  superiors .  while  in  the 
power  of  reconciling  subject-foreigners  to  tho  conquer- 
ors and  to  thoir  institutions,  they  perhaps  surpassed  all 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Their  copious,  cultivated, 
and  flexible  tongue  carried  with  it  no  small  mental 
education  to  all  who  learned  it  thoroughly ;  and  so  sa- 
gacious were  the  arrangements  of  the  treat  Alexander 
throughout  his  rapidly  acquired  Asiatic  empire,  that 
in  the  twenty  years  of  dreadful  war  t*tween  his  gen- 
erals which  followed  his  death,  no  rising  of  the  natives 
against  Greek  influence  appears  to  have  been  thought 
of.  Without  any  change  of  population  adequate  un- 
der other  circumstances  to  effect  it,  the  Greek  tongue 
and  Greek  feeling  spread  far  and  sank  deep  through 
the  Macedonian  dominions.  Half  of  Asia  Minor  l>e- 
came  a  new  Greece,  and  the  cities  of  Syria.  No  th 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
same  influence.    See  Grkek  La\<;paok. 

The  Greeks  were  eminent  for  their  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  all  its  varieties ;  indeed,  their  religious  creed 
owed  its  shape  mainly  to  this  peculiarity  of  their  mind, 
for  their  logical  acutcness  was  not  exercised  on  such 
subjects  until  quite  a  later  period  The  puerile  or  in- 
decent fables  of  the  old  mythology  may  seem  to  a  mod- 
ern reader  to  have  lieen  the  very  soul  of  their  religion ; 
but  to  tho  Greek  himself  these  were  a  mere  accident, 
or  a  vehicle  for  some  eml>odiinent  of  beauty.  What- 
ever the  other  varieties  of  Greek  religious  ceremonies, 
no  violent  or  frenzied  exhibitions  arose  out  of  the  na- 
tional mind ,  but  all  such  orgirt  (as  they  were  called) 
were  imported  from  the  Eist,  and  had  much  difficulty 
in  establishing  themselves  on  Greek  soil.  At  quite  a 
late  period  the  managers  of  orgies  were  evidently  re- 
garded as  mere  jugglers  of  not  a  very  reputable  kind 
(see  Demosthenes,  />  Corona,  §  79,  p.  3111) ;  nor  do  the 
Greek  states,  as  such,  appear  to  have  patronized  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  solemn  religious  processions,  the 
sacred  games  and  dances,  formed  a  serious  item  in  the 
public  expenditure ;  and  to  be  permanently  exiled  from 
such  spectacles  would  have  been  a  moral  death  to  the 
Greeks.   Wherever  they  settled  they  introduced  their 
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native  institutions,  and  reared  temples,  gymnasia, 
baths,  porticoes,  sepulchres,  of  characteristic  simple 
elegance.  The  morality  and  the  religion  of  such  a 
people  naturally  were  alike  eu|*Tticial ;  nor  did  the 
two  stand  in  any  close  union.  Bloody  and  cruel  rites 
could  find  no  place  in  their  creed,  because  faith  was 
not  earnest  enough  to  endure  much  self-abandonment. 
Religion  was  with  them  a  sentiment  and  a  taste  rather 
than  a  deep-seated  conviction.  On  the  loss  of  beloved 


and  have  ever  since  been  carried  on  without  intermis- 
sion. The  American  Board  of  Missions,  the  Episcopal 
Board,  and  Baptist  Board  were  all  concerned  in  the 
work.  The  Episcopal  Board  began  its  operations  in 
1829,  when  it  sent  out  Messrs.  Kobertson  and  Bill. 
These  gentlemen,  in  the  outset,  started  out  upon  the 
conciliatory  course,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Greek  Church  would  be  freed  from  its  evils  by  liberal 
education.    On  this  account  they  devoted  themselves 


relatives  they  felt  a  tender  and  natural  sorrow,  but  entirely  to  education,  allowing  •  priest  in  their  schools 
unclouded  with  a  .shade  of  anxiety  concerning  a  future  •  to  teach  the  Greek  Catechism.  The  American  Board 
life.  Through  the  whole  of  their  later  history,  during  :  of  Missions  sent  out  the  Rev.  Dr.  King  in  1828,  and  he. 
Christian  times,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  little  power  too,  opened  schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  Athens,  and 
of  remorse,  and  little  natural  firmness  of  conscientious  also  paid  great  attention  to  education,  but  only  used  it 
principle;  and,  in  fact,  at  an  earlier  and  critical  time,  |  as  a  means  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  1835 
when  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  ripening,  an  atro- 1  the  representative  of  the  American  Board  assisted  in 
cious  civil  war,  that  lasted  for  twenty-seven  years,  in-  j  the  establishment  of  the  first  college  in  Greece  which 
dieted  a  political  and  social  demoralization,  from  the  ,  was  started  under  government  assistance.  Soon  after 
effects  of  which  they  could  never  recover.  Besides  this  three  other  missionaries  arrived  in  Greece,  who 
this,  their  very  admiration  of  beauty,  coupled  with  I  opened  schools  in  the  mountains.  In  1*41,  suddenly, 
the  degraded  state  of  the  female  intellect,  proved  a  I  and  without  any  apparent  provocation,  the  Church 
frightful  source  of  corruption,  such  as  no  philoeo-  |  party  made  war  against  missionary  operations,  and  at- 
phy  could  have  adequately  checked.  (  Works  ex-  tempted  to  extinguish  the  Gospel  light.  The* e  per?*' 
pressly  on  Grecian  mythology  have  been  written  by 


Le  Clerc,  1787;  Kanne,  1805;  Limmer,  1806;  Hug, 
1812;  Vdlckcr,  1824;  Buttmann,  1828 ;  Studer,  1830  ; 


cutions  ended  in  the  banishment  of  Dr.  King  from  the 
country.  This  action  became  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing the  native  element  into  the  work.    Dr.  Kalopo- 


Kriscbe,  1840;  Stubr,  1888;  Limburg-Brouwer,  1833.)  thakes,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Protestant 


See  Greek 

Greece,  Kingdom  of,  a  country  in  south-east- 
ern Europe,  established  in  1832  by  a  successful  rising 
of  the  people  apainst  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  to  which 
they  had  been  subject  since  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  kingdom  was  enlarged  in  1863  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  until  then  had 
been  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The 
total  area  in  1881  amounted  to  24.970  square  miles, 
the  total  population  in  1861  to  1,348,412,  and  in  1889 
to  about  2,187,208. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Greece  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church  (q.  v.),  which  is  in  Greece  (since 
1833)  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  constitutes  a  national  Church,  which  the  patriarch 
recognised  in  1850  by  the  so-called  Tomos.  The  su- 
preme management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  five  bishops  and 
an  officer  of  the  government.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  the  higher  clergy  consisted  of  2C  me- 
tropolitans, 2  archbishops,  and  19  bishops;  in  1869there 
were  11  archbishops,  4  metropolitans,  and  16  bishops. 
The  number  of  male  monasteries  was,  on  the  advent  o* 
the  regency  which  was  established  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks,  about  400,  and  the  number  of  nunneries 
from  30  to  40,  together  with  about  800  inmates;  in 
1869  there  were  128  monasteries  of  monks  and  4  nun- 
neries, the  former  with  1500,  the  latter  with  150  inhab- 
itants. There  are  about  2905  parish  churches,  with 
8200  priests.  The  secular  clergy  and  the  monks  are 
generally  but  little  educated,  but  enjoy,  neveitheless, 
great  respect  among  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  firmly  attached  to  their  Church.  For  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  there  are  4  archbishops  in  Liva- 
dia  (Chalets  and  Eubosa,  iEtolia  and  Acarnania,  Phthi- 
otis,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Athens,  Megara  and  .Egi- 
na),  with  4  bishops ;  in  the  Morea,  6  archbishops  (Argo- 
lis,  Corinth,  Patras  and  Elis,  Mantinea  and  Cynuria, 
Messcnia,  Sparta  and  Moncmbasia)  and  6  bishops ;  In 
the  Archipelago,  1  archbishop  (Syros  and  Tynos)  and 


ism  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Dr.  King,  and  who  had 
subsequently  spent  four  years  in  the  United  States  to 
prepare  for  missionary  work  in  his  country,  started  in 
Athens  a  religions  newspaper,  the  Star  of  ike  Ea$t. 
In  1864,  when  Dr.  King  (who  had  helped  Dr.  Kalopo- 
thakes  in  all  his  troubles)  returned  to  America,  the 
paper  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kalopo- 
thukes  and  his  companion,  a  Mr.  Constant int- ;  and 
when,  in  1868,  Dr.  King  again  went  to  Greece,  he  found 
the  paper  prospering,  and  two  regular  Church  serv- 
ices carried  on  every  Sabbath  in  Athens.  In  18«9, 
Dr.  Kalopothakcs  and  Mr.  Constantine  published  a 
daily  paper,  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  children's  paper, 
and  also  a  number  of  cheap  religious  Itooks.  One  of 
the  chief  results  of  the  Protestant  mission  has  been  the 
increased  circulation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  1859,  when  Dr.  Kalopothakes  first  open- 
ed the  Bible  ddpot  at  Athens,  ho  did  not  sell  100  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  whereas  in  1£68  be  disposed  of 
3000. 

Popular  education  has  made  considerable  progress 
since  the  establishment  of  independence.  There  were 
750  primary  schools  in  1856 ;  93  pro-gymnasia  or  Hel- 
lenic schools,  with  165  teachers  and  4990  pupils;  11 
gymnasia  (organized  after  the  model  of  those  of  Ger- 
many), with  67  teachers  and  1180 pupils;  an  ecclesias- 
tical ("  Rhisari")  seminary,  and  a  national  university 
established  in  1837,  with  a  litirary  of  more  than  *0,000 
volumes,  an  observatory,  and  Itotanical  garden.  See 
Wiggers.  Kirchl.  Statittti;  i,  179  sq.,  207  sq.   (A.  J.  S.) 

Greek,  a  term  not  found  in  the  A.V.  of  the  O.  T., 
where  either  Jirvan  is  retained,  or.  as  in  Joel  iii,  6,  the 
word  is  rendered  by  Grecian.  In  Maccabees  Greet$ 
and  Grecian*  seem  to  be  used  indifferently  (com p.  1 
Mace,  i,  10 ;  vi,  2 ;  also  2  Mace  iv,  10,  GrreJcUk).  In 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  observed, 
"EX An*  being  rendered  "Greek,"  and  'FAXnviffnjc 
"Grecian."  The  difference  of  the  English  termina- 
tions, however,  is  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  differ- 
ence of  meanings.   (See  Overkamp,  De  distindume  i 


8  bishops ;  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  4  metropolitans  nnd  ,  ter  Judtroi  et  Gram*,  et  intir  Grtrr.  et  barbarat,  Grypb- 
8  bishops.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  mostly  tho  ,  1782  ;  Amnell.  Hello*  e  N.  T.  ilttutrata,  Upsal.  1752.) 
descendants  of  families  which  immigrated  at  the  time  |  KAAi/h  in  the  X.  T.  is  either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  in 
of  the  Crusades  and  during  the  rule  of  the  Venetians,  .  Acts  xvi,  1-3 ;  x  viii,  17 ;  Rom.  i,  14 ;  or  more  frequent- 
number  about  25,000,  chiefly  in  the  islands,  and  have  ly  a  Gentile,  as  opposed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  ii,  9, 10.  etc.) ; 
two  archbishops — at  Naxos  and  Corfu— and  4  bishops,  j  so  fern.  'EAAnWo.  Mark  vil,  26;  Acts  xvii,  12.  EAAif- 
are  a  few  thousand  Mohammedans  in  Euboca,  |  vttrrijc  (properly  "  one  who  speaks  Greek")  is  n  for- 
and  a  few  hundred  Protestants  and  Jewa  in  the  com-  ■  eign  .lew ;  opposed,  therefore,  not  to  'lovlaioc,  bnt  to 
mercial  towns.  "E/iomoc,  a  home-Jew,  one  who  dwelt  in  Palestine. 

The  lalors  of  Protestant  missionaries  began  In  1828,  I  So  Schleuancr,  etc. :  according  to  Salmasiua,  1 
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the  Hellenists  were  Greek  proselytes,  who  had  become 
Christians;  so  Wolf,  Park  hurst,  etc.,  arguing  from 
Acts  xi,  20,  where  EWtjviarai  are  contrasted  with 
'luvcaiot  in  19.  The  question  resolves  itself  portly 
into  a  textual  one,  Griesbach  having  adopted  the  read- 
ing  "EXXijvmc,  and  eo  also  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and 
others.    See  Hm.i.knist. 

Oreek  Church,  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
largest  branch  of  the  Oriental  or  Eastern  churches  (q. 
v.).  It  comprehends  all  those  Christians  following 
the  Greek  or  the  Gravo-Slsvonian  rite,  who  receive 
the  first  seven  general  councils,  but  reject  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  later  councils  of  the 
Western  Church.  See  Councils.  The  title  "  Greek 
Church"  is  hardly  an  appropriate  one.  A  "commu- 
nion emliracing  several  other  nations  and  languages 
l<esides  the  Greek,  each  performing  divine  worship  in 
its  own  tongue,  and  in  which,  out  of  sixty-six  millions 
of  Christians,  perhaps  fifty-nine  millions  are  Slavoni- 
ans, and  pr;iy  in  the  Slavonic  tongue,  cannot  properly 
be  called  Greek  merely  liecause  its  ritual  is  derived  in 
great  measure  (by  no  means  exclusively)  from  Greek 
sources,  and  because  it  was  once  united  with  the  Gra- 
ce-Roman empire"  (Palmer,  Ifiisertations,  p.  5).  The 
Church  calls  itself  the  44  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church/'  The  Greek  Church  has  not,  like 
the  Komnn  Catholic  Church,  one  head,  but  consists  of 
eleven  different  groups,  which,  in  point  of  administra- 
tion, are  independent  of  each  other  (see  below,  Statis- 
tic*), though  they  fully  agree  in  point  of  doctrine. 

I.  History. — The  proper  history  of  the  Greek  Church 
as  a  separate  body  begins  with  the  interruption  of  ec- 
clesiastical communion  between  the  pope  and  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  residence  at  Constantinople,  it  was  the 
natural  ambition  of  both  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
anri  the  emperors  to  enlarge  the  authority  and  prerog- 
atives of  the.  sec  of  Constantinople  (q.  v.).  In  8f*l  the 
first  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  gave  to 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  because  it  was  the  New 
Rome  (jSti)  rb  uvm  ai'Ti/v  viav  Pw/m/v),  the  44  prece- 
dence of  honor"  next  after  those  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
canon  was  not  recognised  by  the  churches  of  Rome  ami 
Alexandria,  but  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  the  impe- 
rial residence  naturally  rose,  and  in  451  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  not  only  continued  the  precedence  already 
given,  but  placed  under  his  jurisdiction  the  dioceses  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus.  and  grounded  these  ecclesias- 
tical privileges,  in  the  case  of  the  new  as  well  as  the  old 
Rome,  upon  the  political  distinction  of  the  two  cities. 
The  Roman  legates  protested  against  this  canon,  and 
pope  Leo  the  Great  did  not  recognise  it,  but  when  the 
empire  was  divided,  the  patriarch  gradually  acquired 
a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  other  three  patriarchs 
of  the  East,  and  assumed  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Pa- 
triarch. The  support  given  by  patriarch  Acacius  of 
Constantinople  (471  -189 )  to  the  H  mot  icon  (q.  v.)  led 
in  484  to  the  excommunication  of  Acacius,  together 
with  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  by 
pope  Felix  III,  who  also  charged  him  with  encroach- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem.  For  thirty-five  years  (484  519)  the  com- 
munion between  Constantinople  ami  Rome  remained 
interrupted,  most  of  the  Eastern  bishops  siding  with 
Acacius,  while  those  of  Illyria,  bishop  Kalandion  of 
Antioch,  and  the  convents  in  the  vicinity  of  Constan- 
tinople, ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  pope. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  excommunication  by  pope  Hor- 
misdas  involved  a  complete  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  the  rivalry  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  continued,  and  pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the 
pious  John  the  Faster  of  Constantinople  to  relinquish 
the  title  (Ecumenical  Patriarch.  The  antagonism  of 
the  two  churches  was  increased  by  the  support  which 
several  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  gave  to 
the  iconoclast  emperors,  and  by  the  complete  political 


separation  between  the  East  and  the  West  When 
Photius,  after  ascending  the  patriarchal  sec,  could  not 
obtain  the  recognition  o*T  pope  Nicholas,  he  excommu- 
nicated the  pope,  and  arraigned  the  whole  Latin  Church 
for  her  doctrine  of  the  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  addition  of  44  Filioque"  (q.  v.)  to  the 
creed,  fur  the  practice  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  for  de- 
nying to  priests  the  power  of  administering  confirma- 
tion. As  the  rival  of  Photius  for  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, Ignatius,  was  a  declared  partisan  of  the  pope 
and  the  Ijitins,  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
see  greatly  added  to  the  animosity  of  the  party  of  Pho- 
tius against  the  whole  Latin  Church.  After  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Michael  III,  Ignatius  was  restored  to 
the  see,  and  a  council  at  Constantinople  under  his 
presidency,  which  by  the  Latins  is  accounted  as  the 
eighth  oecumenical  council,  cstabli>hcd  in  869  the 
union  l>etwcen  the  two  churches.  After  the  death  of 
Ignatius  in  877,  Photius  again  became  patriarch.  A 
council  held  by  him  in  879  repealed  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  8f»*J.  The  papal  legates  were  induced 
by  Photius  to  approve  the  acts  of  this  council,  which 
the  Greek  Church  numbers  among  the  oecumenical, 
but  pope  John  rejected  it,  and  excommunicated  Pho- 
tius anew.  In  886  Photius  was  exiled  by  the  emperor 
I .co  IV,  and  his  successor,  Stephen,  accepted  the  de- 
mands of  the  pope.  Peace  lietween  the  two  churches 
was  preserved  until  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
when  Michael  Ccrularius  (q.  v.)  was,  though  a  layman, 
elected  patriarch,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Council 
of  869,  which  forlta-lc  the  election  of  laymen  to  this 
dignity.  Cernlarius,  in  union  with  bishop  Leo  of 
Achrida,  the  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  wrote  a  letter 
to  bishop  John  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  who  w»s  asked  to 
communicate  it  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Franks 
and  to  the  pope.  Besides  the  points  of  difference  al- 
leged by  I  hotius,  the  letter  of  Cerularius  reproached 
the  latins  for  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eu- 
charist, for  fasting  on  Saturday,  and  for  not  singing 
Hallelujah  during  Lent.  Cardinal  Humbert  gave  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  letter  to  pope  I/oo  IX.  The 
pope  wrote  two  letters  against  Cerularius,  which  in 
1054  were  taken  to  Constantinople  by  archbishop  Pc- 
trus  of  Amain*,  the  chancellor  Frederick,  and  Cardinal 
Humbert.  They  charged  Cerularius  especially  with 
the  design  to  establish  a  jurisdiction  over  the  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  to  make  him- 
self the  oecumenical  patriarch  of  the  entire  Greek 
Church.  Cardinal  Humbert  added  a  third  letter,  in 
which  he  charged  the  Greeks  with  relmptizing  the  lat- 
ins, with  allowing  to  the  priests  the  use  of  marriage 
during  the  days  of  their  service  at  the  altar,  with  not 
Untiring  their  children  nntil  the  eighth  day  after 
their  birth,  and  other  similar  points.  The  emperor 
Constantine  Monomachos,  who,  from  political  reasons, 
was  opposed  to  a  schism,  had  the  letter  of  Huml>ort 
translated  into  Greek.  The  monk  Niketas  (Pectnra- 
tus),  who  wrote  a  violent  refutation  of  Humbert,  was 
compelled  to  retract,  but  Cerularius  remained  firm  in 
his  opposition,  and  in  July,  1054,  was  solemnly  excom- 
municated by  the  papal  legates.  With  the  support  of 
the  emperor,  whom  he  gained  over  to  his  side,  Ceru- 
larius maintained  his  authority  until,  in  1059,  he  was 
exiled  by  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus.  He  died  soon 
after. 

But  the  exile  of  Cerularins  did  not  restore  the  union 
of  the  churches.  On  the  contrary,  from  this  time  the 
separation  struck  deeper  root  among  the  people  of  the 
East.  Some  of  the  emperors  were  favorable  to  a  re 
union  in  order  to  procure  political  aid  from  the  pope 
and  the  Latin  princes ;  but  their  efforts  met  only  with 
temporary  success.  Thus,  in  109;>,  ambassadors  of 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  appeared,  suppliant 
for  aid.  at  the  Council  of  lMacenza,  and  pope  Crban, 
to  restore  a  union,  held  in  1097  a  council  at  Bari,  in 
Apulia.  In  1201  pope  Innocent  III  Induced  the  Greek 
emperor  Alexius  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
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John  I.omatenis,  to  enter  into  a  onion  with  Rome.  At 
the  Council  of  Lyons.  1217,  delegates  from  the  Greek 
Church  were  present,  and  they,  an  well  as  the  emperor 
Michael  Palajologus,  declared  in  favor  of  union.  But 
the  son  and  successor  of  Michael,  Androninis,  waa  a 
decided  opponent  of  the  union,  and  imprisoned  the  pa- 
triarch, who  supported  it.  The  emperor  John  Palso- 
logu*  II,  and  the  patriarchs  Philotheos  of  Constantino- 
ple (1H63  1376),  Niplion  of  Alexandria,  and  l.azar  of 
Jerusalem,  also  re-entered  into  communion  w  ith  Rome, 
and  sent  to  pope  Clement  V I  their  profession  of  faith. 
At  the  (Kcumenical  Council  of  Ferrara,  which  began 
in  January.  143*,  the  emperor  John  Palcologus  VI,  his 
brother,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  representa- 
tives of  the  three  other  patriarchs,  many  bishops, 
priests,  and  officers,  and  altogether  some  700  Greeks 
and  Oriental-",  were  present.  After  a  long  discussion 
of  the  points  of  difference,  the  decree  of  union  was,  on 
July  5,  H:S9,  signed  by  the  pot*,  the  Greek  emperor, 
the  cardinals,  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  both 
churches,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  bishop  Mar- 
kos  Eu^enikos  of  Ephesus.  See  Fkkk.ira;  Flor- 
ence. Hut  this  union  was  short-lived.  On  the  return 
of  the  Eastern  bishops  to  their  homes,  their  action  was 
repudiated  by  the  large  body  of  the  priests,  monks, 
and  people.  The  great  majority  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves yielded  to  the  public  pressme  and  renounced 
the  union,  and  soon  after,  in  1453,  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople obliterated  even*  trace  of  the  attempted  recon- 
ciliation. The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Anttoch,  and 
Jerusalem  declared  in  1460  their  readiness  to  accept 
the  union,  but,  as  usual,  this  declaration  l>ore  no  prac- 
tical fruit.  Many  attempts  to  effect  a  general  union 
have  since  been  made,  but  without  effect.  Only  small 
bodies  of  Greeks,  especially  through  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  government  of  Poland,  have  entered  into 
and  remained  in  union  with  Rome,  receiving  from  the 
popes  permission  to  retain  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
at  divine  service,  and  some  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Greek  Church.  See  Uniteh  Greek  Church.  Pope 
Pius  IX,  on  ascending  the  papal  see,  invited  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Greek  Church,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  them,  to  re-enter  into  the  union  with  Home.  The 
Greek  bishops  replied  by  a  letter,  setting  forth  their 
reasons  for  not  complving  with  the  invitation.  In 
1868  the  pope  invited  the  Greek  bishops  individually 
to  attend  the  coming  council,  but  this  invitation  also 
was  declined  by  every  bishop. 

The  Greek  Church  comprised  within  its  ancient 
limits,  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquests,  Greece 
properly  so  called,  the  Peloponnesus,  Eastern  lllyri- 
cum.  the  Islands,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  also  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  purts  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia.  Her  territory  in  Asia  and  Africa  was  in 
the  course  of  time  almost  wholly  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  advance  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  with  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  the  15th  century  neatly  all  the 
ancient  «ecs  of  the  Church  in  Europe  came  likewise 
under  the  rule  of  a  Mohammedan  government.  Other 
portions  became  subject  to  the  Catholic  governments 
of  Austria  and  Poland,  leaving  only  one  single  gov- 
ernment, that  of  Russia,  as  the  protector  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Greek  Church.  In  Austria  and  Poland  the 
Greek  Church  suffered  some  losses  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  of  the  governments  of  those  tw  o  countries 
to  induce  the  Greek  bishops  to  accept  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  In  European  Turkey  the  Church  main- 
tained, on  the  whole,  her  ground,  as  the  Turks,though 
oppressing  them  in  many  ways,  did  not  deny  them  re- 
ligious toleration.  More  than  from  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  suffered  from 
internal  corruption,  especially  from  the  simony  pre- 
vailing in  the  appointments  to  episcopal  sees  and  other 
ecclesiastical  j>ositions.    See  Turkey. 

While  the  territory  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South-eastern  Europe  was  greatly  reduced 
by  the  advance  of  Mohammedanism,  it  received  a 


important  increase  by  the  conversion  of  the  Russians. 
The  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  this  people  f  mn 
Constantinople  in  the  9th  century.  In  365,  princess 
Olga,  the  saint,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
956  the  first  Christian  church  was  built  at  Kief.  Vla- 
dimir, at  the  close  of  the  10th  centory,  was  especial!  v 
eager  for  the  suppression  and  destruction  of  pagan- 
ism. The  first  attempt  to  sever  the  connection  of  the 
Russian  Church  with  the  patriarch  of  Contantinople 
was  made  by  Yaroslav  I,  who,  in  1051,  commanded 
the  Russian  bishops  to  elect  the  new  metropolitan  of 
Kief  without  the  co-operation  of  the  patriaich.  His 
successors,  however,  again  conceded  to  the  patriarch 
the  right  of  appointing  the  metropolitan  of  Kief.  In 
1164  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  sent  a  new  metro- 
politan to  Kief  without  even  asking  for  the  consent  of 
the  prince ;  but  prince  Rostislav.  though  w  tiling  to  ac- 
cept the  metropolitan  for  once,  declared  that  in  future 
the  election  of  the  metropolitan  would  rrquire  the 
sanction  at  least  of  the  government.  Negotiations  of 
the  princes  of  Russia  and  the  metropolitans  of  Kief 
with  the  pope  for  a  union  of  the  Russian  Church  with 
Koine  began  in  the  11th  century.  Some  of  them,  in 
particular  several  princes  of  the  Kussinians  and  Ruthe- 
nians  in  Galicia.  and  the  metropolitan  Isidore,  who 
took  part  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  really  joined  the 
union,  but  among  the  mass  of  the  people  and  clergy  it 
never  gained  ground.  In  1588  the  metropolitan  Job 
of  Moscow  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople the  first  patriarch  of  Russia,  and  was  rec- 
ognised by  the  other  Oriental  patriarchs  as  the  fifth 
patriarch  of  the  orthodox  Church.  At  the  close  of 
the  ICth  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
union  between  the  Russian  Church  and  those  of 
(ieorgia  and  Armenia,  but  it  failed  in  consequence  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  Russian  patriarch.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  patriarch  towards  the  metropolitan  of  Kief 
induced  the  latter,  with  a  number  of  other  bishops  of 
South  Russia,  and  a  population  of  altout  ten  millions, 
to  enter  in  1594,  at  the  Council  of  Itrzesk.  into  com- 
munion with  Rome.  The  breach  Iwtween  the  Kaa- 
sians  and  the  Church  of  Rome  was  greatly  widened 
by  the  elevation  of  the  home  of  Romanoff  to  the  throne 
and  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Russian  nationality  in  its 
hereditary  stiuggle  against  Catholic  Poland.  In  1657 
and  the  three  following  years  the  Russian  ambassador 
in  Constantinople  obtained  from  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  an 
official  recognition  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  have  the 
patriarchs  of  Russia  elected  by  the  Russian  clergy, 
without  obtaining  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Ori- 
ental patriarchs.  After  the  death  of  the  eleventh  Rus- 
sian patriarch  in  1702,  Peter  the  Great  left  the  pa- 
triarchal see  vacant,  and  in  1721  put  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  bishops 
called  the  Holy  Synod.  Since  then  the  Church  of 
Russia  has  been  eminently  a  state  church.  Though 
in  doctrinal  union  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
Creek  Church,  it  is.  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration, entirely  unconnected  with  tbem.  At  home  it 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  the  growth  of  numerous 
dissenting  sects ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Russian 
empire  has  made  it  not  only  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  important  branch  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
present  age,  but  the  largest  state  church  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  (For  a  fuller  account  of  the  inner  history 
of  the  Church,  see  Russia.) 

The  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Hel- 
lenic kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
created  another  independent  Greek  state  church.  In 
1H83,  the  regency  of  Greece,  at  the  request  of  thirty- 
six  metropolitans,  declared  the  orthodox  Oriental 
Church  of  Greece  independent  of  every  foreign  eccle- 
siastical authority,  and.  after  the  model  of  the  Russian 
Church,  organized  for  the  administration  of  the  Church 
a  44  Holv  Synod."  This  independent  constitution  was 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1850. 
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(For  a  fuller  account  of  this  branch  of  the  Greek 
Church,  see  Greece.) 

The  Reformed  Churches  which  arose  in  the  16th 
century  made  also  several  attempts  to  establish  an 
understanding  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  were 
translated  into  Greek,  and,  very  early  after  the  Refor- 
mation, a  letter  was  addressed  by  Melancthon  to  the 
patriarch  Joseph  of  Constantinople  through  a  deacon 
Demetrius  Mysus,  who  visited  Germany  in  1558.  An- 
other Lutheran  embassy  of  a  more  imposing  charac- 
ter, headed  by  the  well-known  Tubingen  divines  An- 
drese  and  Crnsius,  visited  Constantinople  during  the 
patriarchate  of  Jeremias  (157G  to  1581).  But  both  mis- 
sions rem  lined  without  result.  Negotiations  with  the 
Reformed  Churches  were  opened  hy  the  patriarch  Cy- 
ril Lukaris,  who  in  1629  Issued  a  decidedly  Calvinisik 
confession  of  faith.  But  he  was  not  only  unable  to 
carry  his  Church  with  him,  hut  was  himself  deposed 
and  imprisoned ;  and,  to  cut  off  future  attempts  of  this 
kind,  a  doctrinal  declaration  was  signed  by  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and 
imny  metropolitans  and  bishops,  which,  hy  clear  and 
decided  definition*,  draws  a  marked  line  l»etwcen  the 
Greek  and  the  Reformed  Church.  See  Cyril  Lucar. 
This  exposition  was  generally  adopted  by  the  churches, 
and  in  a  synod  held  in  Jerusalem  in  1672  it  was  adopt- 
ed aa  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church.    (Sea  below,) 

Several  effort'*  have  also  been  made  by  the  Anglican 
churches  to  enter  into  intercommunion  with  the  Greek 
Church,  which  during  the  last  ten  years  have  received 
the  official  indorsement  of  the  English  convocations 
and  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  United  Stites.  The  plan  has 
found  many  friends  even  among  bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church,  some  of  whom  are  members  and  patrons  of  a 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom  [see 
Knui.axi>],  which  comprises  Anglicans.  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Oriental  Christinns  among  its  members. 

II.  Doctrinr, — The  Greek  Church,  in  common  with 
the  Roman  Catholic,  recognises  the  infallible  authori- 
ty of  the  first  seven  connciU.  Its  particular  doctrines 
are  laid  down  in  a  numb?r  of  confessions  of  faith, 
among  which  the  most  important  are,  the  Confession 
of  patriarch  Gennadius  (q.  v.),  and  the  Confessio  ortho- 
dora  calho'.ica  atque  aptttolictr  ecdesite  orientalis  of  IV 
trus  Mogilas,  metropolitan  of  Kief,  which  in  1642  was 
sanctioned  by  a  synod  at  Yassy,  in  1643  signed  by  all 
the  patriarchs,  and  in  1672  again  sanctioned  by  a  syn- 
od at  Jerusalem,  and  declared  to  be  an  authentic  exhi- 
bition of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

The  Greeks  agree  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  ac- 
cepting as  the  rule  of  faith  not  alone  the  Bible,  in- 
cluding the  Iteutero-canonical  liook*.  but  also  the  tradi- 
tions (q.  v.)  of  the  Church.  They  deny  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  [see  Filioqi  k],  and 
reject  the  p  ipal  claim  to  supremacy  and  doctrinal  au- 
thority. They  admit  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  but  differ  in  some  of  the  rites 
used  at  their  administration.  They  administer  baptism 
by  trine  immersion,  and  confirmation  in  immediate 
connection  with  baptism,  even  in  the  case  of  infants. 
The  right  of  administering  confirmation  is  conceded  to 
priests  as  well  as  to  bishops.  They  administer  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  and  even  to  children.  (For 
their  peculiarities  in  the  sacraments  of  extreme  unc- 
tion and  priestly  orders,  see  Extrkmk  Unction  and 
Orders.)  They  forbid  marriage  altogether  to  bish- 
ops ;  priests  and  deacons  arc  forbidden  to  contract  mar- 
riage after  ordination,  ond  must  not  have  been  mar- 
ried more  titan  once,  nor  to  a  widow.  Married  priests 
must  live  separate  from  their  wives  during  the  time 
when  they  axe  actually  engaged  in  Church  service. 
They  regard  marriage  as  dissoluble  in  case  of  adulte- 
ry, and  regard  fourth  marriages  as  utterly  unlawful. 
They  do  not  permit  the  use  of  graven  images,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  cross.    They  observe  four 


great  fasts :  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  from  Pentecost  to 
the  Feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  fifteen  days  be- 
fore Assumption  Day,  and  the  six  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas ;  and,  besides,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year  arc  fast  days.    At  divine  service 
they  generally  use  tbe  liturgy  of  St.  Cbrysostom,  and 
on  certain  Sundays  and  festivals  that  of  St.  Basil. 
The  liturgy  of  the*  Russian  Church  is  in  the  Old  Slav- 
ic language  ;  that  of  the  Church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  in  modern  Greek  ;  that  of  the  Church  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  Old  Georgian  language.    Instrumental  mu- 
sic is  forbidden,  but  singing  is  universally  in  use.  The 
ordinary  posture  in  puhlic  prayer  is  standing,  the  body 
being  turned  towards  the  east;  only  at  Pentecost  is 
kneeling  in  use.    The  sign  of  the  cross  is  in  more  fre- 
quent use  among  them  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
1  Church,  but  in  a  different  form.    The  preaching  of 
\  sermons  is  not  common ;  generally  a  homily  is  read 
\  from  ancient  collections.    Corresponding  to  the  brev- 
I  iarv  of  the  Latin  Church  is  the  Uorologion,  which  con- 
tains prayers  for  different  hours  of  divine  worship, 
J  a  complete  calendar  (Menologion),  and  different  ap- 
pendixes for  worship.    Festivals  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
Church  are  the  consecration  of  water  on  January  G  (Old 
1  Style)  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in 
the  Jordan,  and  the  orthodox  Sunday  (Kstomihi),  with  a 
litany  anathematizing  heretics  and  in  honor  of  the  im- 
perial patrons,  the  prelates,  and  martyrs  of  the  Church. 

III.  Con*;itvtion  and  Statistics. — The  constitution  of 
j  the  Greek  Church  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that 
|  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  reject  the  claims 
1  of  the  pope  to  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  Church, 
i  and  arc  only  willing  to  recognise  him  as  the  pitriarch 
of  one  great  section  of  the  Church.    The  higher  clergy 
■  (Archiercis)  are  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
i  ops,  who  have  to  live  in  celibacy  ;  the  lower  clergy  are 
.  divided  into  the  regular  clergy  (monks;  also  called, 
from  the  color  of  their  dress,  the  black  clergy  )  und  the 
secular  clergy  (also  called,  in  opposition  to  the  regu- 
lars, the  while  clergy,  although  their  dress  is,  in  fact, 
often  of  a  brown,  violet,  or  other  color). 

In  point  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  Greek 
Church  consisted  in  18G9  of  eleven  groups,  which  were 
more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  namely,  1.  The 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  13  sees  (metropo- 
litan and  1  archiepiscopal).  2.  The  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  with  6  metropolitan  sees.  3.  The  patriar- 
chate of  Alexandria :  it  has  4  metropolitan  sees.  4. 
The  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  which  has  136  sees 
(90  metropolitan  and  4  archiepiscopal).  6.  The  pa- 
triarchate of  Russia,  which  has  65  sees  (5  metropoli- 
tan, 25  archiepiscopal).  6.  Cyprus,  4  sees  (of  which  1 
is  archiep'iMopid).  7.  Austria,  11  sees  (2  metropoli- 
tan). 8.  Mount  Sinai,  1  see.  9.  Montenegro,  1  metro- 
politan see.  10.  Greece.  31  sees  (tho  archbishop  of 
Athens  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  Holy  Synod).  11. 
Rumania.  4  bishops  in  Wallachia  and  3  in  Moldavia. 
The  people  of  Servia  and  those  of  Bulgaria  desire  for 
their  bishops  a  similar  independence  of  Constantinople. 

The  statistics  of  the  Greek  Church,  reported  in  1889, 
were  as  follows : 

Riwla  61.940,000 

Anuria   40S,OnO 

Hungary   2,434,000 

Germany   2,7ft6 

Greece     5,200,000 

Koutnnnla  (about)   o.SoO.OOn 

Bulgaria   2,007,000 

Kiottem  Rotltmli.'i   734,000 

gervla   l.BX^.OOO 

Montenegro     232,  (too 

Turkish  Kinpiic  (approximately)   . .  7,000,000 

Tout  "SV3U56 

For  fuller  information  on  the  several  branches  of  the 
Church,  sec  tho  articles  Russia  ;  Tcrket  ;  Greece  ; 

ArSTRIA. 

See  11  erzog,  ReaJt'Encylelopadv',  v,  368 ;  Le  Quien, 
Orient  Christianas  (Paris,  1740,  3  vols.) ;  Heinecciua, 
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Abbildung  der  alien  und  neven  yriech.  Kirrhe  (Leipsic, 
1711) ;  Ricaut,  Hist,  de  Vetat  prisent  de  f eylisr  grtcque 
«f  de  leglise  urmenienne  (Mlttelk  161*2);  Scbniitt,  Ge- 
schichteder  nettgrierh.  und  der  russisrhtn  Kirche  (Mentz, 
1*40) ;  Strahl,  Grsehichtc  d.  rut*.  Kircht  (Halle,  1830) ; 
Wimmcr,  Die  griech.  Kirche  m  Rtuslattd (Lcips.  1848) ; 
Picbler,  Geschichte  der  kirchl.  Trennung  zuischen  dem 
Orient  und  dem  OccUlent  ron  den  tnten  A  nftingen  bis  zttr 
jtirigt'en  (iegewcart  (Munich,  1864-8,  2  vols.),  and  The 
oriental.  Kircht  nfrage  (Munich,  1862);  Stanley,  The 
Jitutern  Church  (l.ond.  1867);  King,  The  Rite*  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia  (Lond.  1722) ;  Stourdza,  Con- 
sideration* tur  la  drtHne  ti  tesprit  de  l<g'i»e  orthodox* 
(Weimar,  18]  G) ;  Mouraviet,  Brufe  uber  den  Gottetdienst 
der  Morgenland  Kirche  (Germ,  transl.  by  Muralt,  Lpz. 
1838 ) ;  Dolgorukof.  La  vtrite  sur  la  Rutfir  (Par.  186  ») ; 
The  Black  and  the  White  Clergy  in  Russia  (in  the  Rus- 
sian language,  Lpz.  1867  ;  extracts  in  PrtussUche  Jahr- 
b&cher,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1867) ;  Ffoulkes,  Christendom's 
Division*  (I,ondon,  1M>7,  2  vols.):  L'Kglise  Ortkodoxe 
<T  Orient  (Athens,  18^3) ;  Nealc,  Ili$t.  of  the  Holy  Eastern 
Church  (London,  1857  sq.) ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1864,  i. ;  .4  m. 
Prtib.  Ret.  (Jet.  1868,  and  Jan.  18G9;  Wtthyan  M.  Mag. 
July,  1865  ;  Christ.  Rememb.  1861 ;  Princeton  Rep.  Oct. 
1866;  Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  July,  1*67 ;  Journal  Sacred  Lit. 
xxi ;  Bibl.  Sacra,  Oct.  1£64 ;  Schem,  American  Eccles. 
Almanac  for  1869  (N.  Y.  1869).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Greek  Church,  United.  This  is  the  name  of 
those  Christians  who,  while  following  the  Greek  rite, 
observing  the  general  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  making  use  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  are  yet  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  admitting  the  double  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  accepting  all  the  doctrinal  decisions  subse- 
quent to  the  Greek  schism  which  have  force  as  articles 
of  faith  in  the  Roman  Church.  They  have  been  al- 
lowed by  the  pop*  the  same  law  of  celibacy  as  among 
the  other  Greeks  They  are  also  permitted  to  admin- 
ister communion  under  Iwth  kinds.  The  United  Greeks 
ore  found  chiefly  in  Southern  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minion, in  Poland,  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  in  Tur- 
key. In  Italv  they  are  computed  at  80,04)0;  in  Aus- 
tria at  about  4,000,000;  and  in  Poland  about  2i0,000. 
In  Russia  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  their  number 
l».  As  regards  nationalities  in  Austria,  they  are  di- 
vided into  Rumanians  and  Ruthenians  —  the  former 
being  settled  in  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  and  Eastern 
Hungary,  the  latter  in  Utile  Russia,  Galicia,  and 
North-eastern  Hungary.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Wallachia  and  Transylvania  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  union  of  the  Gali- 
cian  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of  much  later  date,  alioitt 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  United  Greeks,  in 
1868.  had  in  Austria  two  archbishop*,  one  for  the  Ru- 
manian rite  at  Fogaras  (with  suffragan  bishops  at  Sza- 
mos-Ujvar,  Gran  Wardeln,  and  Lagos),  and  one  for  the 
Ruthenian  rite  at  I.emherg  (with  bishopB  at  Premizl, 
Kreuz,  Eperies,  and  Mankacz).  In  Kossia  there  is  one 
bishop  at  Chelm.  In  European  Turkey  there  is  one 
bishop  in  Bulgaria  ;  a  patriarch  in  Antioch  ;  three 
archbishops  at  Damascus,  Emesa,  and  Tyre,  and  bish- 
ops at  Aleppo,  Beyroot.  Bosra,  Baltieck,  Farzul,  Jeru- 
salem. Hauran,  and  Sidon.  See  Annuario  l*ontijicio 
for  1869.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Greekish  CE*AniW>c.  HeUrnic),  another  term  (2 
Mace,  iv,  10)  for  Greek  (q.  v.). 

Greek  Language,  Biblical  Relations  op 
THE.  In  treating  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
found  in  the  Sept.  and  N.  T.,  we  here  substantially 
adopt  Dr.  Donaldson's  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  s. 
v.  The  affinities  between  the  Greek  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  family  are  copiously 
drawn  out  by  Bopp,  Comparative  Grammar,  etc.  (Lend. 
1860,  3  vols.*8vo,  2d  edit,  trans,  by  Eastwick  from  the 
Germ.).  For  its  coincidences  with  the  Hebrew,  sec 
Pihloloot,  Comparative. 


I.  Historical  Character. — There  has  tiecn  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  language  used 
by  the  Septnagint  translators  and  by  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  these  discussions  in  this  article.  We  shall 
simply  indicate  the  m.iin  facts  which  have  come  out 
in  the  course  of  investigation,  stating  at  the  same  time 
the  theory  which  seems  to  account  most  satisfartorilv 
for  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  which  these  writings  pre- 
sent- 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  a  language  the  dialects  are 

exceedingly  numerous,  every  small  district  having  pe- 
culiar variations  of  its  own.  Such  we  find  to  have 
liecn  the  case  with  Greek ;  for,  though  its  dialects  have 
generally  been  reckoned  as  four,  we  know  that  each 
of  these  was  variously  modified  in  various  places.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  one  of  these  dialects,  the  At- 
tic, drove  the  rest  from  the  field  of  literary  composi- 
tion, and  almost  all  Greeks  who  wrote  books  wrote 
in  that  dialect,  wherever  they  might  have  been  lorn. 
Tho  Attic  which  they  used  underwent  so 
and  then  received  the  name  of  the  Kotvi\  or  < 
alect.  This  dialect  has  been  used  by  Greeks  for  liter- 
ary purposes  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
down  to  the  present  age. 

While  Attic  thus  ben.mo  the  literary  language,  the 
various  communities  spoke  Greek  as  they  had  learned 
it  from  their  parents  and  teachers.  This  spoken  Greek 
would  necessarily  differ  in  different  places,  and  it 
would  gradually  become  very  different  from  the  sta- 
tionary language  which  was  used  in  writings.  Now 
it  seems  that  the  language  used  by  the  Sept.  and  N.- 
T.  writers  was  the  language  used  in  common  conver- 
sation, learned  by  them,  not  through  l>ooks,  but  most 
likely  in  childhood  from  household  talk,  or  if  not, 
through  subsequent  oral  instruction.  If  this  be  the 
case,  then  the  Sept.  is  the  first  translation  which  was 
made  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people  in  their  own 
language,  and  the  N.-T.  writers  arc  the  first  to  appeal 
to  men  through  the  common  vulgar  language  intelli- 
gible to  all  who  spoke  Greek.  The  common  Greek 
thus  used  was,  however,  considerably  modified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  writers;  and  hence  some  have, 
but  rather  unnecessarily,  termed  the  Greek  in  question 
the  Hebraistic  or  Hellenistic  dialect.   See  Hellenist. 

II.  Infection*.— Mux  Miiller  justly  affirms  that  the 
grammar  of  u  language  is  "  the  most  essential  element, 
and  therefore  tiie  ground  of  classification  in  all  lan- 
guages which  have  produced  a  definite  grammatical 
articulation"'  (lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  p. 
74).  Now  the  grammar  of  the  Sept.  and  N.  T.,  in 
very  many  of  its  departures  from  the  common  dialrci. 
approximates  to  the  mediaeval  Greek  of  Ptochoprodro- 
mns  in  the  12th  century,  and  to  the  modern  Greek  of 
the  present  day,  l*»th  of  which  are  simply  the  language 
of  the  common  |»eople,  as  debased  by  time  and  vulgar 
usage.  Thus  the  N.  T.  and  modern  Greek  have  no 
dual.  In  their  declension  of  nouns  we  find  a  mixture 
of  dialects,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  in  the  genitive  sin- 
gular of  proper  names  in  or;  and  nc  in  the  genitive, 
and  o  in  the  dative,  of  nouns  in  pa  (ominnr.  Acts 
xxvii,  1 ;  /inympp,  Rev.  xiii,  10,  etc.).  There  i»  in 
both  a  change  from  the  second  to  the  third  declension 
in  the  words  vovc ,  rncoroc,  *Aioc.  and  wXavrvc,.  The 
N.  T.,  however,  declines  some  of  them  occasionally  as 
of  the  second  declension.  Both  display  great  pecul- 
iarities in  the  forms  for  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tive of  adjectives,  such,  for  instance,  as  /m^or^ior,  8 
John  4.  In  modern  Greek  tho  optative  mood  is  rare, 
and  occurs  only  in  wishes.  It  is  rare  also  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  in  some  of  the  books  it  does  not  occur  at  alL 
The  modern  Greek  declines  the  second  aorist  as  the 
first.  This  is  the  case  frequently  in  the  N.  T.  also,  as 
tirtaa  for  iirtoov.  The  N.  T.  sometimes  forms  the  im- 
perative by  means  of  a$inui,  as  d£«c  ieiidXu,  a$te 
tfMfitv.  This  is  now  the  common  form  in  modern 
Greek,  d^c  being  contracted  into  dc.    The  second 
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person  singular  in  the  present  passive  or  middle  ends 
in  modern  Greek  in  the  regular  oat ;  so  in  the  X.  T. 
Kan\ii<rat  and  tvvavat.  The  third  person  plural  of 
the  imperfect  active  of  contracted  verbs  in  modern 
Greek  ends  in  aav;  so  in  Sept.  and  N.  T.  iio\iolaav. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  in  both.  Both  have  a  tendency  to  form  all  the 
parts  regularly.  Both  also  deal  arbitrarily  with  aug- 
ments. Both  avoid  the  use  of  verbs  in  fit,  and  both 
generally  strengthen  pure  verbs  by  the  insertion  of 
a  v.  Sometimes  they  change  the  vowel  t  into  a,  as 
iktarf,  in  Jude  23  (see  Cromer,  s.  v.  i\titi).  In- 
stances of  several  of  these  peculiarities  may  be  found 
in  our  texts  of  the  classical  writers,  and  a  still  lar- 
ger number  in  our  manuscripts  of  them  ;  but  it  is 
to  t>e  noted  that  in  them  they  appear  as  rarities; 
in  the  New  Testament  their  occurrence  is  more  fre- 
quent, and  in  modern  Greek  they  have  passed  into 
customary  forms.  Some  of  these  forms  have  been  set 
down  as  Alexandrian  or  Macedonian,  but  Sturz  (Z>e 
Duiltcto  Macrdmica  et  Akxondrina,  Lipsia?,  VSQfr)  has 
entirely  failed  to  prove  that  there  was  either  a  Mace- 
donian or  an  Alexandrian  dialect.  The  Macedonian 
worth  which  he  has  adduced  indicate  that  the  Mace- 
donians were  non-H  'llenic.  There  are  no  forms  ad- 
duced as  Alexandrian  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
some  earlier  dialect.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  statement*  to  which  he  appeals  to  contradict 
the  opiuion  that  Alexandrians,  Iiko  other  Greek-speak- 
ing people,  mixed  up  various  dialects  in  their  spoken 
language.  The  written  language  of  the  Alexandrians, 
as  we  know  from  the  works  of  Philo  and  other  resi- 
dents in  Alexandria,  was  the  so-called  "common  dia- 
lect." Moreover,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
is  to  be  found  not  in  writings  of  any  special  locality, 
but  in  writings  which  made  no  pretensions  to  liter- 
ary excellence,  such  as  the  fragments  of  Hegesippus, 
some  of  the  apocryphal  gospels,  the  apostolical  con- 
stitutions, the  liturgies,  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  and 
Malelas. 

III.  Syntax. — Here  the  peculiar  elements  thot  mix- 
ed themselves  with  the  common  spoken  language  in 
the  N.-T.  writings  make  their  appearance.  The  He- 
brew element  especially  is  noteworthy.  The  transla- 
tors of  the  Scptuagint  went  on  the  principle  of  trans- 
lating as  literally  as  possible,  and  consequently  the 
form  of  the  sentences  is  essentially  H  ebrew.  Some 
of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  were  themselves  Jew*vor 
derived  [tart  of  their  information  from  Jews,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  form  of  portions  of  their  writings,  par- 
ticularly in  narrative,  is  influenced  by  Hebrew  modes. 
At  the  same  time,  too  much  stress  is*  not  to  be  laid  on 
this  Hebrew  influence,  for  the  writers  appear  some- 
times to  differ  from  the  classical  types,  not  l>ecause 
they  were  Jews,  but  because  the)'  were  simple  plain- 
speaking  (jiiv  yXuiTTav  iciMTiimvrtq,  Eusebius,  Jfist. 
Eccl.  iil,  21)  men,  who  cared  little  about  rounded  sen- 
tences. The  Hebrew  element  shows  itself  in  particu- 
lar phrases  and  constructions,  as  in  iroiiip  i\toe  furd 
nvoi; ;  but  the  amount  of  this  Hebrew  element  is  not 
so  great  as  it  has  often  been  supposed  to  be,  and  in 
some  of  the  N.-T.  writers  it  is  scarcely  noticeable  at 
all.  Generally  speaking,  the  syntax,  like  the  gram- 
mar, has  a  tendency  towards  modern  Greek.  It  has, 
like  it,  frequent  recourse  to  the  use  of  prepositions,  and 
we  tind  such  expressions  oven  as  (uvra  v\-  iyi«c  (1 
Thess.  iv,  8).  After  the  comparative  irnpd  is  frequent- 
ly used  instead  of  »;  in  the  N.  T. ;  in  modern  Greek  it 
is  always  employed.  On  account  of  the  rareness  of 
the  optative,  and  an  avoidance  of  the  infinitive  by 
some  of  the  writers,  liotb  the  N.  T.  and  modern  Greek 
abound  in  the  use  of  Wo  with  the  subjunctive,  and 
sometimes  even  with  the  indicative,  as  in  Revelations. 
The  neuter  plural  is  more  regularly  joined  with  a  plu- 
ral verb  in  N.-T.  Greek ;  it  is  always  joined  with  it  in 
modern  Greek.  Many  other  peculiarities  in  which  the 
syntax  and  inflections  of  the  N.  T.  and  those  of 


ern  Greek  agree  might  be  noted.  For  the  use  of  the 
Greek  article,  see  Article. 

IV.  Vocabulary.— The  words  used  by  the  N.-T. 
writers  show  a  still  greater  variety  of  elements. 

1.  Here  we  notice  distinctly,  also,  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  modern  language,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use 
of  xoprdZu,  to  feed  nun,  in  the  frequent  employment  of 
diminutives,  in  attaching  a  weakened  sense  to  words  liko 
^(iUu,  which  had  originally  the  idea  of  vigor  in  them, 
and  in  a  variety  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions  rarely 
used  by  the  cla.v.ic.1  writers.  Some  of  these  peculiar 
uses  have  been  assigned  to  the  supposed  Alexandrian 
dialect;  but  in  the  discussions  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  distinguish  between  what  may  have  been  pure 
Alexandrianisms,  and  what  may  have  l>een  common  in 
Greek  conversation,  though  not  in  Greek  writings. 

2.  In  the  words  we  find  a  Latin  clement,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  Latin  words  used  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  they  show  plainly  that  the 
writers  had  no  other  desire  than  to  call  things  by  their 
common  names.  They  do  not  translate  them  into 
Greek.  a«  a  scholar  of  those  days  or  an  imitator  of  At- 
tic writings  would  have  done.  We  find  a  few  Greek 
phrases  in  the  N.  T.  which  have  evidently  been  trans- 
lated from  I*tin,  such  as  ovfifiovXtov  Xnliui—comifi- 
um  eapere. 

3.  There  are  also  several  Aramaic  words  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  especially  by  Christ.  Most  of  these  words  and 
expressions  are  of  a  peculiar  nature.  They  are  almost 
all  of  them  utterances  employed  on  some  solemn  occa- 
sion. They  were  at  one  time  appealed  to  as  proof  that 
Jesus  regularly  used  the  Aramaic  in  his  addresses  to  the 
people ;  but  they  have  recently  been  adduced,  and 
with  considerable  force,  to  prove  exactly  the  contrary, 
that  Jesus  frequently  used  the  Greek  language  in  his 
public  conversations  as  l>eing  more  intelligible  to  all, 
but  that,  when  powerfully  moved  or  deeply  tonched, 
be  employed  Aramaic  words,  as  being  more  expressive 
from  their  association*  (Roberta,  Ditemsion*  on  the  Gom- 
ptU,  pt.  i,  ch.  iv).  Beside*  this,  the  Hebrew  or  Ara- 
maic has  exercised  an  influence  on  the  meanings  of 
some  Greek  words,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  f'c»n- 
\tjfia  for  a  <»».  In  several  instances,  however,  where 
this  Hebrew  influence  has  been  set  down  as  existing,  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation  is  given  in  another  way. 
Thus  tiKawvt'tf  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  libtrtilify  in 
2  Cor.  ix,  9, 10,  because  they  suppose  that  njT^X  has 
this  meaning  in  Psa.  cxii,  9,  where  the  Sept.  translates 
cucatovvvi].  In  both  cases  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
cueaioovti)  onght  to  receive  this  meaning,  and  unques- 
tionably in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian*  it  is 
much  simpler  to  suppose  that  Paul  looks  on  liberality 
as  an  essential  part  of  righteousness,  and  righteousness 
therefore  as  including  liberality. 

4.  There  is  also  another  element  in  the  vocabulary 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  This  orises  from  the  novelty  of 
the  teachings  combined  with  their  exalted  morality. 
The  now  thoughts  demanded  new  modes  of  expres- 
sion, and  hence  the  writers  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
words  in  senses  rare,  if  not  entirely  unknown  to  the 
classical  writers.  This  fact  could  not  be  fully  illus- 
trated without  exhibiting  the  results  of  investigation 
into  various  characteristic  words,  such  as  mwtt/jpiov, 
CKaioq,  fucatoavvi),  irurn«i«u.  iri<rr«e,  Zo/ii,  Savarnc,  lo- 
£«,  co£dZ»i,  opyi/.  etc.  These  results  seem  to  us  to 
form  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  proof  of  the  di- 
vinity of  Christianity,  for  the  grand  moral  ideas  that 
were  expressed  by  some  of  them  arc  unique  in  the  age 
in  which  they  were  uttered.  Thus  the  word  is 
frequently  used  to  denote  an  entire  and  al«olute  con- 
secration of  soul,  body,  and  spirit  to  God,  for  it  is  this 
entire  consecration  which  they  look  upon  as  the  life- 
principle  of  man.  Living,  with  them,  if  it  he  not  liv- 
ing to  God  in  Christ,  is  not  living  at  all,  but  death  ; 
and  a  death  which  works  not  merely  in  the  soul,  but 
also  in  the  body.   Plato  and  the  Stoics  had  something 
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like  this  notion  of  £wr/,  bat  with  them  it  was  a  specula- 1  remodelled  by  Dr.  Robinson  (N.  T.  1850,  8vo).  The 
tion.  They  urc  continually  reasoning  about  it.  The  t  latest  are  Wilkii  Claris  .V.  T.  (Lip*,  1863, 8vo).  Cremer. 
writers  of  the  N.  T.  treat  it  as  an  unquestionable  real- ,  Bibt-theol.  Worierburh  der  A'.  T.  Gracifat  (Gotha,  1866, 


hi 


ixed  fact.  So,  again,  <V>£a  means  glory ;  but  the  writers 
of  the  N.  T.  separate  from  it  every  notion  of  material 
splendor  or  earthly  renown,  and  use  it  to  denote  that 
spiritual  irradiation  of  the  whole  man  which  takes 
place  when  God  reigns  in  him,  when  the  image  of  God 
is  realized  in  him.  Thus  we  come  short  of  God's  glory 
when  we  fail  to  present  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
character  and  image  in  our  characters.  Thus  the  0o£« 
of  the  N.  T.  is  purely  spiritual  and  moral.  Then, 
again,  it  is  remarkable  how,  in  the  case  of  words  like 
i'd<tf),  XovTpuv,  ami  /ia^nCw,  the  material  meaning 
often  ranishes  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  the  writers 
express  by  them  the  spiritually  purifying  |>ower  of 
Christ,  which  really  and  entirely  cleanses  lwth  soul 
and  Iwdy  (Alexander,  Anglo-Cathuliciim  not  Apottidical, 
p.  21*3).  The  moral  fervor  of  the  writers  is  also  seen 
in  their  omission  of  certain  words.  Thus  the  sensuous 
ituiv  is  never  used  to  express  the  idea  which  they  had 
of  /«»»•.  The  words  ticoifiwv  and  tvTi'\>K  are  also 
unknown  to  the  N.  T.,  and,  indeed,  the  writers  do  not 
use  any  word  to  express  mere  happiness :  pa/captor  is 
used  several  times  to  denote  something  more  than 
mere  earthly  felicity.  They  avoid  all  words  connect- 
ed with  mythology,  such  as  the  compounds  of  Znipu>v, 
which,  with  its  diminutive,  is  used  in  a  peculiarly  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  seme.  The  writers  of  the  N.  T.  are 
also  remarkable  for  confining  a  word  to  one  meaning. 
Tli us  fitravtita  is  a  turning  of  the  whole  soul  from  evil 
to  good,  and  no  other  compound  with  pirn  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  while  Justin  Martyr  uses  ptravoia  as 
a  change  from  good  to  evil  as  well  as  from  evil  to  good, 
and  he  employs  /urayiy»'w<u-«*  and  pirariStaiai,  as 
well  as  /uroWitf,  for  the  same  idea. 

V.  Literature. — The  works  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  arc  very  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  enu- 
merated and  criticised  in  Winer's  Grammatik  det  AVm- 
UttnmrntVvhm  Sprw hi  Horn i  (5th  ed.  Lcipi.  1814, 8vo); 
and  Schirlitz's  Grundzuge  der  Xnttestameutllchen  GrS'i- 
tdi  (Giesscn,  1*61.  8vn);  see  also  Lipsius,  Bibiisrke 
Gr&ilat  (Lpat.  1863, 8vo).  Much  information  will  be 
found  in  works  that  discuss  later  (J reek,  such  as  \xh 
beck's  I'krynichut,  and  Jacobs'*  AchilL*  Taliut,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  (ilounrtj  of  lAit>r  and  lii/tantin*  Greek,  by 
E.  A.  Sophocles,  published  as  vol.  ii,  new  series,  of  the 
Mrmoirt  of  the  Ameriam  Academy  (Cambridge  and 
ltoston,  1n«;0,  Ito).  Much  interesting  and  instructive 
matter  is  also  to  1*  found  in  the  glossaries  and  articles 
given  in  the  Pandora,  a  fortnightly  periodical  publish- 
ed in  Athens, 

The  best  Grammar*  of  the  N.  T,  next  the  above 
work  of  Winer  (of  which  the  fourth  ed.,  Leipzig.  1836, 
was  translated  by  Agnew  and  EhUke,  Philadel.  1840, 
8vo;  and  the  6th  ed.,  Lpz.  18;>5,  by  Masson,  London, 
1855,  8vo;  revised  and  compared  with  the  7th  ed.  by 
Thayer,  Andover,  1869,  8vo),  are  those  of  Stuart  (An- 
dov.'  1841.  8vo),  and  Trollope  (Lond.  1811,  8vo).  The 
doctrine  of  the  artirle  has  lieen  especially  discussed  by 
Sharp  (1st  ed.  Lond.  17!*,  Itfino)  and  Middleton  (1st 
ed.  Ix>nd.  1808,  8vo).    The  nynont/me*  have  been  well 
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>),  and  Thayer's  Grimm  (N.  Y.  1**«7. 8vo). 


Greek  Versions  of  tub  Hoi.t  S<  kiitcre*.. 
These,  of  course,  except  the  modern  Greek  version  of 
the  N.  T.,  are  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  including 
the  Apocrypha  (q.  v.). 

I.  The  Seitcaoint.— This  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  ancient  versions,  whether  in  the  Greek  or 
uny  other  language.    See  Strir  agist. 

II.  Ayi  M.A.— It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  2d 
century  after  Christ  there  were  three  versions  e\«-< Ti- 
led of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  into  Greek.  The 
first  of  these  was  made  by  Aquiia  (5*5 "p~  or 
°A«A«m;),  »  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  who  had  lie- 
come  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.    The  Jerusalem  Talmud 

I  (see  Bartolocci,  Hibtittthrca  ltt!>bin.  iv,  281)  describes 
I  him  as  a  disciple  of  Kahhi  Akiba  ;  and  this  would 
!  place  him  in  some  part  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian  (A.D.  117  138).  It  is  supposed  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  version  was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  Christians;  and  that,  as  the  latter 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  Sept.,  they  wished 
to  have  a  version  of  their  own  on  w  hich  they  could 
rely.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Jews  in  many 
Greek-speaking  countries  were  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  to  refer  for  themselves  to  the 
original,  and  thus  they  wished  to  have  such  a  Grvek 
translation  as  they  might  use  with  confidence  in  their 
discussions.  Such  controversies  were  (it  mutt  Ire  re- 
membered) a  new  thing.  Prior  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  there  were  none  liesides  the  Jews  wbo 
used  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  learning 
God's  revealed  truth,  except  those  who  either  partial- 
ly or  wholly  became  proselytes  to  Judaism.  But  now 
the  Jews  saw  to  their  grief  that  their  Scriptures  were 
made  the  instruments  for  teaching  the  principles  of  a 
religion  which  they  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  an 
apostasy  from  Moses. 

This,  then,  is  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  t  hit 
version.  Extreme  literality  and  an  occasional  |*<lenw 
ieal  bias  apjiear  to  l»e  its  chief  characteristics.  The 
idiom  of  the  Greek  language  is  very  often  violated  in 
order  to  produce  what  was  intended  should  be  a  very 
literal  version ;  and  thus  not  only  sense,  but  gr.immar 
even,  was  disregarded :  a  sufficient  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  particle  Tit  by  trt'-y, 
ns  in  Gen.  i,  1.  <rvv  ri>r  orpavia-  teat  trvv  n]v  f  t]*, 
"quod  G.rcca  et  Lntina  lingua  omnino  non  reciptt," 
ns  Jerome  says.  Another  instance  is  furnished  by 
Gen.  v,  6,  icai  i^aiv  'Atop  rpiaxayra  irov  xai  ti  txico- 
rwi  irar. 

It  is  sufficiently  attested  thit  this  version  was 
formed  for  controversial  purposes:  a  proof  of  which 
may  lie  found  in  the  rendering  of  particular  passages, 
such  as  Isa.  vii,  14,  where  HXS?,  in  the  Sept.  iwpOi- 
vnr.  Is  by  Aqnila  translated  vtavtc ;  such  renderings 
mijjht  be  regarded  perhaps  rather  as  modes  of  uvoid- 
ing  an  argument  than  as  direct  falsification.  There 


treated  by  Tittmann  (Lips.  1829  32,  2  vols.  8vo;  tr.  in  I  certainly  was  room  for  a  version  which  should  express 


the  Hibl.  Cabinet,  Kdinb.  1833-37,  2  vols.  12mo),  Trench 
I.©ndon,  1854,  N.  Y.  1*57. 12mo),  and  Webster  (Lond. 
1804,  8vo).  Grinfield's  Nov.  Ted.  f/rL'enisticum  (Lond. 
1843,  2  vols.  8vo)  contains  an  ample  collation  of  the 
N.-T.  phraseology  with  that  of  the  Sept,  which  hi* 
Sch  Jut  fhll'nistica  (Lond.  1848,  2  vols.  8vo)  extends 
to  a  comparison  w  ith  Josephus.  Philo,  the  fathers,  and 
apocryphal  works.  The  best  Lexicons  of  the  N.-T. 
Greek  are  those  of  Parkhurst  (ed.  Hose,  London,  1829. 
8vo").  Paxor  (ed.  Fischer,  Lips.  1774,  8vo).  Schottgen 
dr*fcd.  Krcbs  et  Spohn.  Hal.  1819.  8vo\  Simonis  (includ- 
18,;o-ig  the  Sept.,  Hal.  1762, 4to),  Schleusner  (4th  ed.  Lips. 
German,  4  vok  hviO.  Bretschneider  (2d  ed.  Lips.  1829,  2 


Pnti.ou.  gvo),  and  Wahl  (2d  ed.  Lips.  1829,  2  vols.  8vo),  ;  Jewish 


the  Hebrew  more  accurately  than  was  done  by  the 
Sept. ;  but  if  this  had  been  thoroughly  carried  out  it 
would  have  been  found  that  in  many  important  points 
of  doctrine — such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  divinity  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  true  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  text  would  have  been  in  far 
closer  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Test, 
than  was  the  Sept.  itself.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citations  in 
the  New  Test,  from  the  Old  appear  to  be  inconclusive, 
by  producing  other  renderings  (often  probably  more 
littrulki  exact)  differing  from  the  Sept,  or  even  con- 
tradicting it.    Thus  Christianity  might  seem  to  the 
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critical  examiner  would  have  found  that  in  many  point* 
of  important  doctrine  the  New  Testament  definitely 
reject*  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  (w  hen  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  mutter  in  baud),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  very  circumstance  that  Abulia's  version 
Mas  adopted  and  valued  hy  the  Jews  would  tend  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  it  among  the  fathers,  inde- 
pendeutly  of  all  perversion  of  Messianic  passages. 
lrtMia-u*.  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Aquila,  prts- 
nounres  an  unfavorable  opinion  respecting  his  transla- 
tion (Ade.  Haiti,  iii,  24,  p.  253,  ed.  Grabe).  So  also 
Eusebius  (.4<i  Pttilm.  xc,  4)  and  Philastrius.  Jerome 
speaks  of  him  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  some- 
times disparagingly,  und  again  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion :  the  former  lu  allusion  to  his  doctrinal  preposses- 
sions, the  latter  in  reference  to  his  kno* ledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  exceeding  carefulness  in  ren- 
dering. That  this  version  was  employed  for  centuries 
by  the  Jews  themselves  is  proved  indirectly  by  the 
Tl6th  Novella  of  Justinian. 

It  is  mentioned  (Jerome,  in  Ezek.  iii)  that  Aquila 
put  forth  a  second  edition  (i.  e.  revision)  of  his  ver- 
t-ion, in  which  the  Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  not  known  if  this  extended  to  the 
w  hole  or  only  to  three  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Daniel,  of  which  there  are  fragments. 

Aquila  often  appears  to  have  so  closely  sought  to 
follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words  that  not 
only  does  hu  version  produce  no  definite  idea,  but  it 
does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  all.  If  we  pos- 
sessed it  perfect  it  would  have  been  of  great  value  as 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  though  often  it 
would  be  of  no  service  as  to  its  real  understanding. 
(See  FuTst,  BiNiotkeca  Juduica,  i,  29.)    See  Aqiii.a. 

III.  TiiKot>oTios. — The  second  version,  of  which 
we  have  information  as  executed  in  the  2d  century,  is 
that  of  Tbeodotioti.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  an 
Ephesian,  and  a  Jewish  pro*elyte ;  and  he  seems  to  be 
nio«t  generally  descri'icd  as  an  Ebionite  (Ircnaus,  Adv. 
J/trr.  iii,  24):  if  this  is  correct,  his  work  was  probably 
intended  for  those  semi-Christians  who  may  have  de- 
sired to  use  a  version  of  their  own  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  Sept.  with  the  Christians,  or  that  of  Aquila 
with  the  Jews.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  name 
of  traiultttLm  can  be  rightly  applied  to  the  work  of 
Theodotion :  it  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  Sept.  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then 
in  use  into  more  conformity  with  the  original.  This 
he  wan  able  to  do  (with  the  aid  probably  of  some  in- 
structors), so  as  to  eliminate  portions  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Sept.  without  really  being  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  version,  and  also  so  as  to  bring 
much  into  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  other  re- 
spects. Hut  his  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  evi- 
dently very  limited ;  and  thus  words  and  parts  of 
sentences  were  left  untranslated,  the  Hebrew  being 
merely  written  with  Greek  letters. 

Theodotion.  as  well  as  Aquila.  was  quoted  by  Irc- 
nacn.H,  and  against  both  there  is  the  common  charge 
laid  of  corrupting  texts  which  relate  to  the  Messiah: 
some  polemical  intention  in  snch  passages  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  The  statement  of  Kpiphunius  that  he 
made  his  translation  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  accords 
well  with  its  having  been  quoted  by  Irena*us;  but  it 
cannot  be  correct  if  it  is  one  of  the  translations  referred 
to  by  Justin  Martyr  as  giving  interpretation*  contrary 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
appears  from  Jerome  (in  Jtr.  xxix,  17)  that  there 
were  two  editions  of  Theodotion 's  version. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  version  was  much  I 
used  by  Christians :  probably  many  changes  in  the  I 
text  of  the  Sept.  were  adopted  from'  Theodotion  :  this 
may  have  begun  before  the  Biblical  labors  of  Origen 
brought  the  various  versions  into  one  conspectus.  The 
translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  by  Theodotion  was 
substituted  for  that  of  the  Sept.  in  ecclesiastical  use  as 
early  at  least  as  the  first  part  of  the  ad  century.  Hence 


Daniel,  as  rendered  or  revised  by  Theodotion,  has  so 
long  taken  the  place  of  the  true  Sept.  that  the  latter 
version  of  this  book  was  supposed  not  to  be  extant, 
and  it  has  only  been  found  in  one  MS.  In  most  edi- 
tions of  the  Sept.  Theodot ion's  version  of  Daniel  is  still 
substituted  for  that  which  really  belongs  to  that  trans- 
>  lation.  Ky  the  Jews  Theodotion's  version  seems  never 
to  have  Iwn  much  ecteemed.  For  literature,  see  Furst, 
Biblitthecu  Juduicu,  iii.  420  sq.    See  Til  Koiwmo* . 

IV.  Svmmacmusis  stated  by  Eusebius  (Mat.  Ecclea. 
vi,  17;  Drmotutr.  Evang.  vii,  1)  and  Jerome  (Prof,  in 

j  Ezram)  to  have  been  an  Ebionite ;  so,  too,  in  the  Syr- 
ian accounts  given  by  Assemani  (HM.  Orient,  ii,  27t»; 
iii,  1, 17) ;  Epiphanitis,  however,  and  others  style  him 
a  Samaritan.  There  may  have  been  Ebiouites  from 
among  the  Samaritans  who  constituted  a  kind  of  sep- 
arate sect,  and  these  may  have  desired  a  version  of 
their  own ;  or  it  may  be  that,  as  a  Samaritan,  he  made 
this  version  for  some  of  that  people  who  employed 
Greek,  and  who  had  learned  to  receive  more  than  the 
l'entateuch.  But  perhaps  to  such  motives  was  added 
(if,  indeed,  this  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  version) 
a  desire  for  a  Greek  translation  not  so  unintelligibly 
bald  as  that  of  Aquila,  and  not  displaying  such  a  want 
of  Hebrew  learning  as  that  of  Theodotion.  It  is  prob- 
able that  if  this  translation  of  Symmaebus  had  ap- 
peared prior  to  the  time  of  Irenaus,  it  would  have 
been  mentioned  by  him ;  and  this  agrees  with  what 
Epiphanius  says,  namely,  that  he  lived  under  the  em- 
peror Severus. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  good,  and  the  diction  per- 
spicuous, pure,  and  elegant  (Tbieme,  ltt  puritate  Sytn- 
macki.  Lips.  1755  ;  Hody,  De  Mbt.  trit.  original.').  It 
is  of  less  benefit  in  aiticiam  than  that  of  Aquila,  but 
of  greater  advantage  in  interpitUtfum.  It  would  seem 
from  Jerome  that  there  was  a  second  edition  of  it  (Co»n- 
ment.  in  Jrrem.  xxxii;  in  XuA.  iii).  For  literature, 
see  FUrst.  MM.  Jud.  iii,  89D  sq.    See  Symmachuh. 

V.  The  Finn,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Versions. — 
Besides  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmaebus,  and 
Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of  Origen  comprised 
as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Test,  three  other  versions, 
placed  for  comparison  with  the  Sept.,  which,  from 
their  being  anonymous,  are  only  known  as  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh,  designations  taken  from  the  places 
which  they  respectively  occupied  in  Origen's  columnar 
arrangement.  Ancient  writers  seem  not  to  have  been 
uniform  in  the  notation  which  they  applied  to  these 
versions,  and  thus  what  is  cited  from  one  by  its  num- 
ber of  reference  is  quoted  by  others  under  a  different 
numeral. 

These  three  partial  translations  were  discovered  by 
Origen  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  connection  with 
his  great  work  of  Biblical  criticism.  Eusebius  says 
that  two  of  these  versions  (but  without  designating 
precisely  which)  were  found,  the  one  at  Jericho,  and 
the  other  at  Nicopolis,  on  the  gulf  of  Actium.  Epipha- 
nius says  that  what  he  terms  the  fifth  was  found  at 
Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis,  while  Jerome 
speaks  of  the  fifth  as  having  been  found  at  the  latter 
place. 

The  contents  of  the  fifth  ren'um  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch.  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the  minor 
prophets :  it  seems  also  to  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
Syro-Hexaplar  text  of  the  second  bo<>k  of  Kings :  it 
may  be  doubted  if  in  all  these  lxtoks  it  was  complete, 
or  at  least  if  so  much  were,  adopted  by  Origen.  The 
existing  fragments  prove  that  the  translator  used  the 
Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  he  was 
aided  by  the  work  of  former  translators. 

The  airlk  reraitm  seems  to  have  l>een  just  the  same 
in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings),  and  thus 
the  two  may  have  Iteen  confused :  this  translator  also 
seems  to  have  had  the  other  versions  before  him.  Je- 
rome calls  the  authors  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  "JW<nro» 
translatores,"  probably  meaning  Jewish  Christians, 
for  the  translator  of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian 
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when  he  executed  his  work,  or  cIm  the  band  of  a  Chris- 
tian reviser  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it  wu 
employed  by  Origen,  which  seems,  from  the  *mall  in- 
terval of  time,  to  be  hardly  probable.  For  in  Hab.  Ui, 
15,  the  translation  run*,  ili)kt)tc  rov  ttutoat  tvv  Xaav 
ootr  cm  'lij»»oo  roi>  Xfttorou  oov. 

Of  the  serenth  version  very  few  fragments  remain. 
It  seeiu*  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and  minor  ; 
prophets,  and  the  translator  was  probably  a  Jew. 

From  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those  t 
vho  copied  from  his  columnar  arrangement  and  its 
result*  (or  who  added  to  such  extracts),  it  has  been 
thought  that  other  Greek  versions  were  spoken  of.  Of 
these,  o  Edoutoc  probably  refers  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
or  to  something  drawn  from  it;  6  ilrpoc.to  the  Old 
Syriac  version  ;  ro  XapaotiTucov,  probably  a  reference  | 
to  the  Samaritan  text,  or  some  Samaritan  gloss;  ■> 
'KXAnruroc  o'AXAoc,  o  dviirtypafyoc,  »ome  unspecified 
version  or  versions. 

The  existing  fragment*  of  these  varie<l  versions  are  i 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  relics  of  Ori-  1 
gen's  Hexapla,  by  Montfaucon  and  by  Burdht.  (See  j 
Epiphanius,  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensurit,  cap.  17  ;  Euse-  | 
bius,  Hist,  hccles.  vi,  lti ;  Jerome,  Commtnt  in  Tit.  cap.  , 
3 ;  ApoLg.  contra  Rajin.  ii,  to ;  Hody,  p.  590,  »q.)  See 
Oku;  ex. 

VI.  The  Gr.rco-Vrneta  Vkrsiox.—A  MS.  of  the  ' 
14th  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  con- 
tains a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  liuth,  lamentations,  nnd  Dan- 
iel. All  of  these  books,  except  the  Pentateuch,  wen1 
published  by  Yilloison  at  Strasburg  in  1784;  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  edited  by  Amnion  at  Krlangcn  in  1790-1*1. 
The  version  itself  is  thought  to  be  four  or  five  hundred 
years  older  than  the  one  MS.  in  which  it  has  been  trans, 
mitted:  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  nutter  of 
opinion,  that  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  for  deter- 
mining that  this  one  M.S.  may  not  be  the  original,  as  ! 
well  as  the  only  one  in  existence.  In  any  case,  the  MS.  j 
cannot  bo  considered  earlier  than  the  14th  century,  or  i 
the  version  earlier  than  the  9th.  It  is  written  in  one 
very  narrow  column  on  each  page;  the  leaves  follow  1 
each  other  In  the  Hebrew  order,  so  that  the  book  liegtns 
at  what  we  should  call  the  end.  An  examinntiou  of 
the  MS.  suggested  the  opinion  that  it  may  have  l>cen 
written  on  the  broad  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS., 
and  that  for  some  reason  the  Hebrew  portion  had  Iteen 
cot  away,  leaving  thus  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique 
as  to  its  form  anil  arrangement.  As  to  the  translation 
itself,  it  is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to  t>e  of  im- 
portance in  criticism.  It  may  l>e  snid  briefly  thut  the  1 
translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  although  the 
present  punctuation  and  accentuation  is  often  not  fol-  j 
lowed,  and  the  translator  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with 
some  other  Greek  versions.  The  language  of  the  trans- 
lation is  a  most  strange  mixture  of  astonishing  and  ca- 
cophonous barl>arism  with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance 
and  refinement.  The  Doric,  which  is  employed  to  an- 
swer to  the  Chuldoc  portions  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  an 
indication  of  remirkable  affect  it  ion.  The  author  was 
probably  a  Christian  of  Byzantine,  but  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. (Sec  Eiehhorn,  Ally.  MM.  iii,  371;  v,  7-<3; 
vii,  193;  Dabler,  Vers.  Gta>c.  Argent.  17*«.)  See 
Vknkto-Gkkkk. 

Green  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  the  original  [see  Color]  :  prop,  some 
form  of  the  root  P"^,  garak' ,  to  be  pale  green,  as  gro*s 
or  an  affrighted  person,  vAwooc  ;  also  X'i^,  de  she, 
early  regulation  ;  other  less  appropriate  or  less  usual 
words  so  rendered  are  rbjnch.  Gen.  xxx.  37;  Judg. 
xvi,  7, 8 ;  Ezck.  xvii,  21  ;  xx,47,  moist  with  sap  (as  in 
Numb,  vi,  3),  like  vym'w.  Luke  xxiii,  21,  and  like 
ratob',  juicy,  Job  viii,  1»>;  r;r-,  raantm\  rrrdant  with 
foliage  i in  connection  with  •'tree,"  etc.,  "fresh"  in 
P»a.  xcii,  10;  '•nourishing'"  in  ver.  19);  but  in  Estb.  . 


i,  6,  the  word  is  O0?5,  karpas',  fine  linen  (q.  v.").  L  c. 
Kanirairoc,  carbasus.    See  also  Ear  (ok  Corx)  ;  Fiti. 

Green,  Ashbel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Hanover,  Morris  Co.,  N.J.,Julv 
0, 17<»2.  He  taught  school  for  a  while,  and  in  hi.-  lei- 
sure hours  studied  to  prepare  himself  for  college. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  enlisted,  and  was 
for  a  time  carried  away  by  the  intadel  notions  which 
prevailed  among  his  new  associates.  He  soon  resolved, 
however,  to  make  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  the  subject 
of  thorough  investigation,  and,  while  seeking  for  proof* 
in  the  Bible  itself,  be  had  not  gone  far  in-fore  he  was 
cured  of  his  skepticism.  He  entered  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1782,  and  graduated  w  ith 
high  honors  in  1784.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
tutor  in  the  college,  and  two  years  after  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunsw  ick  in  Feb. 
1786,  and,  after  declining  a  call  from  the  Independent 
congregation  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  accepted  one  from 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  installed  in  May.  1787,  as  colleague  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Sprout.  In  17*7  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1790 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  moved  for  a  renewal  of  communications  with 
the  Congregational  Church.  He  was  made  D.D.  *>y 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1792,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress,  which 
office  he  held  until  1*00.  In  le02  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Dr.  (»rcen, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  trustees  since  1790.  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  place  of  the  president.  Dr.  Smith, 
while  the  latter  went  on  a  collecting  tour  tbrcngh  the 
States.  The  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logiciil  Seminary  was  lir>t  proposed  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  May,  1809,  and  a  l*>ard  of  directors  having 
been  appointed  in  May,  1812,  the  latter  chose  Dr. 
Green  for  their  president:  he  held  this  office  until  his 
death.  Being  elected  president  of  the  (Ydlege  of  New 
Jersey  in  August,  1*12.  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  In  the  «am«*  y«-ar 
he  was  made  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  NYrth  Car«'- 
lina.  At  the  college  he  delivered  a  series  of  Lectures 
on  the  Assembly's  Catt  chirm,  which  were  afterwards 
published  by  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Publi- 
cation (2  vols.  12mo)  and  in  the  Chrvtim  Adtocaie. 
Resigning  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  Septeml>er, 
1822,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  published  for  twelve  years  the  Christian  Adrocnie, 
a  religious  monthly,  writing  the  cre.iter  purt  of  it  him- 
self, besides  preaching  to  an  African  congregation  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  often  supplying  the  pulpits 
of  other  ministers.  He  died  May  11',  IM8.  He  w  as 
a  very  abundant  writer;  his  principal  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  named,  are,  Ten  occasional  Ser- 
mon* (171M»  1*36):— Six  Addresses,  Reports,  etc.  1 179.^ 
\KM) :— History  of  Presbyterian  Missions  (I  vol.">:— 
Discourses  on  the  C<  I  'ege  of  \ttr  Jersey,  blither  vilk  a 
History  of  the  College  t  i>22)  ;  etc.  He  idso 'superintend- 
ed an  edition  of  I>r.  With,  r>;M>«  *  Works  (I>>02\  and  lr  ft 
in  M.S.  a  biography  of  that  great  man.  For  several 
years,  beginning  w  ith  1^04.  he  was  the  responsible  ed- 
itor of  the  General  Assr-mb'y's  Mcgizixt.  See  Ufr  of 
Afhbel  Cr-en.  V.h.M '.. prep -irrd  for  the  at  the  A  u- 

thor* rtqiutthyj.  It.  Janet  (N.Y.  1H9,  Svo);  Spragne, 
A  »  nuts,  iii,  -579  .-q. ;  Allibone,  iJict.  of  Authors,  i,  7SI  ; 
Princeton  Rrti  tc,  1849,  p.  563. 

Green,  William,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  fellow  of  Clare  IhJJ.  Cambridge,  and  af- 
terwards rector  of  ll.irdinuham,  Norfolk.  He  wrote  a 
.Wit  Translation  of  the  Psalms.  irtVA  .Votes  (IjohA.  1763, 
Hvo)  :— .1  Sew  Translation  of  Isaiah,  trith  .\ttes  (ch. 
vii-liii;  1776.  8vo):— and  Poetical  Parts  of  the  old 
Testament,  translated  from  the  Utbmc,  with  Sotes 
(Camb.  1781,  4to).    He  died  in  1794.— L'ttrop.  Mug. 
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Greene,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  born  at 
Norwich  in  1659,  and  educated  at  Benedict  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  ia 
2680  a  fellowship.  After  numerous  preferments  he  ob- 
tained the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Field*,  West- 
minster, in  1716.  This  he  held  in  commendam  with 
the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
October  8,  1721,  but  was  thence  translated  to  Ely, 
September  24,  1723.  George  I,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, appointed  him  one  of  bin  domestic  chaplains.  Ho 


peditions  to  explore  the  coast  were  sent  out  from  Ger» 
many.  The  most  important  incident  in  connection 
with  this  bleak  region  is  the  settlement,  in  17*21,  of 
Hans  Egedo  (q.  v.),  a  Norwegian  clergyman,  at  God- 
thuab  (lat.  64°  N.),  and  with  him  a  colony  of  43  men. 
The  colony  was  supported  by  the  Danish  government 
till  1731,  when  the  supplies  were  stopped ;  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  a  pension  of  2000  rix  dollars  a  year 
was  granted  to  the  mission.  Since  that  time  the  Danes 
have  established  thirteen  different  colonies  or  factories 


died  in  1738.  He  wrote,  1.  The  Sacmment  of  the  lx>ra"s  \  along  the  west  coast,  seven  in  North  Greenland  (north 
Supper  explained  to  the  meanest  rapacities  (l.ond.1710,  of  lat.  67°  N.),  and  six  in  South  Greenland  ;  the  total 
12mo) : — 2.  The  Principles  of  Religion  explained  fr  the  population  of  the  colonies  being  about  10,000,  inclusive 
Instruction  of  the  Weak  (id.  1726, 12mo): — 3.  Four  IHs-  of  250  Danes.  The  Danish  (Lutheran)  Missionary 
c  mrtes  on  (he  four  Last  Things  (Loud.  1734,  12mo.)—  ,  Society  seeks  to  sustain  various  institutions  formed  in 
Hook,  Eccles.  Hicg.  vol.  v.  j  Greenland  in  eight  different  places.    The  Moravians, 

Greenfield,  William,  a  celebrated  linguist,  was  in  1866-  supported  in  Greenland  6  stations,  25  mission 


liorn  in  London  April  1, 1799.  In  his  thirteenth  year 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  London  bookseller.  His  hive 
of  the  study  of  languages  was  so  great  that,  while  la- 
boring all  day  in  his  master's  service,  he  acquired  suc- 
cessively Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  modern 
language*.  In  1822  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Bagster,  a  [ 
publisher  in  London,  the  prospectus  of  a  Polyglot  Gram 


aries,  56  native  assistants,  and  their  congregations  had 
a  total  membership  of  1801.  See  Chambers,  Cyclop. 
s.  v. ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions;  Schcm,  A rnci-i- 
can  Eccles.  Almanac  for  1809.    (A.J.  S.) 

Greensky,  Peter,  an  Indian  of  the  1-ake  Superior 
country,  one  of  i.he  first  converts  under  the  mission- 
I  ary  labors  of  John  Sunday  (q.  v.),  was  Iwrn  in  1807, 


mar  of  nearly  thirty  languages,  on  the  principles  of  I  and  became  a  Christian  in  1830.  He  received  license 
comparative  "grammar.  He  was  employed  to  edit  the  Sept.  21, 1844.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  as  an 
Comprehensive  Bible  issued  by  Bagster  in  1826.  In  interpreter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Dougherty,  of  the  Presbyterian 
1828  9  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Teste-  Board,  for  several  years.  June  18. 1869,  ho  was  again 
ment,  and  in  1830  he  prepared  a  revised  translation  of  ,  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
the  N.  T.  into  Hebrew,  both  for  Baxter's  Polyglot.  !  Church ;  and  iu  1862  ho  was  admitted  into  full  counec- 
He  prepared  a  lexicon  of  the  (Irrek  S.  T.,  followed  by  tion  in  the  Conference,  and  ordained  deacon.  For  the 
on  abridgment  of  Schmidt's  Greek  Concordance.  In  two  years  following  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Oceana 
1830  he  was  appointed  editor  of  foreign  versions  to  the  Indian  Mission.  In  1864  he  was  again  appointed  in 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  His  excessive  la-  |  charge  or  the  Pine  River  Indian  Mission.  In  1865  he 
lior  overmastered  his  strength,  and  he  died  Nov.  5, 1831.  was  ordained  elder,  and  returned  to  Pine  River.  He 
— Kitto,  Cyclop,  p.  178;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  ] 
734 ;  Imperial  Magazine,  Jan.  and  Feb.  18*1. 

Greeuham,  Richard,  an  English  Puritan  divine,  i 
was  born  in  1531,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 


Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  Dray- 
ton, near  Cambridge,  where  he'  died  in  1591.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons,  treatises,  etc.,  which,  after 
his  death,  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Greenham,  revised  ami 
published  b>j  If.  II.  (7th  ed.  Ia>nd.  1081,  ful.).— Darling, 
Cyclop,  liibliograpldca,  i,  1312. 

Greenhill,  William,  M.A.,  a  learned  and  pious 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  born  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1G04,  and  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Stepney  in  1656.  Having  joined 
the  Independents  during  the  Commonwealth,  he  was 
ejected  at  the  Restoration,  and  died  about  1677.  His 
principil  work  is  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Eze- 
kiel.  with  useful  Observa/ims  thereupon  (Lond.  1645,  5 
vols.  4to).  A  new  edition,  revised  and  correrted  by 
Sherman,  was  published  in  1839  (Lond.  imperial  8voj. 
—Darling,  Cyclop,  bibliograpftiba,  s.  v. 

Greenland,  a  region  in  North-eastern  America  of  , 
unknown  extent  northwards,  stretches  from  its  south- 
em  extremity!  Cape  Farewell,  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceans  on  the  east,  and  Davis's  Strait,  Baffin's  ' 
Bay,  and  Smith's  Sound  on  the  west.    It  obtained  its 
name  from  an  Icelander,  Eric  Rauoi  (the  Red  ),  who  led 
thither  an  expedition  in  985  or  ttS6.  and  founded  two 
settlements  on  the  west  coast,  called  the  Oestre  nnd  | 
Wcstre  Bvgd  (the  ea*t  and  west  colonies).  About  four  i 
centuries  afterwards,  the  Wert  re  Bygd  was  destroyed   w'Hh  J°V  i  »lso  >  to  *»*  after  one  8  health), 

by  the  pestilence  called  the  "  black  death."  combined  j  See  Salitation. 

"with  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines  ;  and  a  century  after  Gr6goire,  Henri,  constitut  ional  bishop  of  Blois, 
this,  tha  Oestre  Bygd  suffered  the  same  fate.  Green-  was  born  at  Veho,  near  Luneville,  Dec.  4,  1750.  He 
land  was  visited,  and  its  wc«t  coast  explored,  success-  was  educated  at  the  Josuits' College  of  Nancy,  entered 
ively  by  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Baffin,  the  latter  hav-  the  Church,  and  became  teacher  in  the  school  at  Pont- 
ing  advanced  as  far  as  lat.  78°  N.  (the  limit  of  the  in-  a-Moasson.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out 
habited  country).  More  recently  Dr.  Kane  has  ox-  he  embraced  its  principles,  ami  in  178'J  he  was  elected 
tended  his  explorations  as  far  as  lat.  82°  :i0'.  or  within  I  a  member  of  the  States-general.  He  soon  became  dis- 
52V  miles  of  the  north  pole.  In  1868  and  1869  new  ex-  tingubhed  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  on  civil  aui 


died  of  quick  consumption.  April  8, 1866.  Among  his 
own  people  he  had  extraordinary  influence.  He  was 
a  laborious  student,  a  good  theolo-rian,  and  a  power- 
ful preacher.  The  Indians  in  Northern  Michigan  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  their  civilization  and  pie- 
ty.— Minutes  of  Confrrences.  1866,  p.  170. 

Greenwood.  Francis  William  Pitt,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  was  born  iu  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1797.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1814,  and  then  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies.  He  became  pistor  of  the  New  South 
Church,  Boston,  in  1818,  but  was  soon  compelled,  on 
account  of  his  health,  to  go  to  Europe.  He  returned 
in  1821,  and  passed  several  years  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  became  editor  of  tile  Unitarian  Mi*cellany.  In  1824 
he  was  made  associate  minister  of  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton, and,  after  1827.  pastor.  In  1837-38  he  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  to  which  he  was 
an  able  and  frequent  contributor  for  ninny  years.  He 
died  August  2,  1843.  Dr.  Greenwood  was  a  man  of 
rare  gifts ;  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  very  accom- 
plished writer.  "  He  gladly  acknowledged  as  Chris- 
tian brethren  those  who  led  a  Christian  life,  though 
their  theological  opinions  mii;ht  lead  them  to  exclude 
him  from  the  fellowship  of  the  saints."  He  published 
Chapel  Liturgy  C  Boston.  1*27,  12mo): — Psalms  and 
Hymns  (WW)  .—Histon/  of Kings  Chaf«l(  Boston,  18.13, 
12mo)  :—$e rmwts  to  Children  .—Lires  of  th*  Twelve 
Apostles  (1838) :_  Sermons  of  Consolation  (1842) :— Ser- 
mons on  rorv  us  Subject*  (1844, 2  vols.  12mo). — Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  736;  Christ.  Examiner,  xxxvi,  227. 

Greeting  (prop.  n*53,  shalom',  peace;  xoiom.  to 
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religious  liberty ;  his  eloquent  efforts  in  favor  of  the 
Jews  and  the  blacks  placed  him  high  amon^  the  friends 
of  humanity.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Conven- 
tion in  1704  abolished  negro  slavery.  He  was  the  first 
among  the  clergy  to  take  the  constitutional  oath.  In 
Sept.  171)2,  he  advocated  tiie  abolition  of  royalty  in  the 
Convention,  yet  proposed  also  the  aliolition  of  capital 
punishment,  intending  thus  to  save  the  king's  life. 
In  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  bad  the  courage  to  resist  in 
the  Convention  the  storm  of  invectives  from  the  trib- 
unes, and  the  threats  from  the  Mountain.  "Are  sac- 
rifices demanded  for  the  country?"  he  said;  "  lam  ac- 
customed to  nu.ke  them.  Are  the  revenues  of  my 
bishopric  demanded  ?  I  abandon  them  without  regret. 
Is  religion  the  subject  of  your  deliberations?  It  is  a 
matter  beyond  your  jurisdiction ;  I  demand  the  free- 
dom of  religious  worship."  Later,  he  was  one  of  five 
who  opposed  the  accession  of  the  first  consul  to  the 
throne.  In  1814  ho  signed  the  act  deposing  the  em- 
peror, and  the  next  year,  as  member  of  the  Institute, 
declined  signing  the  additionttl  act,  which  led,  in  the 
Restoration,  to  his  expulsion  both  from  that  body  and 
from  the  bishopric.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary and  benevolent  labors  until  his  death,  April  28, 
1831.  He  had  a  large  shore  in  the  foundation  of  some 
of  the  greatest  institutions  of  that  period,  such  as  the 
Burton  det  l/mgititdct,  the  Conservatoire  det  ArU  et 
Mttiert,  and  the  Inttiiut  Xational.  Notwithstanding 
his  great  services  to  religion  and  humanity,  and  his 
repeated  refusals,  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  abandon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was 
treated  by  the  authorities  of  that  Church,  on  their  re- 
turn to  power,  not  merely  with  neglect,  but  with  cruel- 
ty. The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  him  the  last  sac- 
raments, except  on  condition  of  retracting  the  consti- 
tutional oath  taken  forty  years  before,  and  also  refused 
him  Catholic  burial!  His  principal  publications  arc 
Estni  tntr  la  regeniration  morale,  physique  et  politique 
d*tJu\f*  (Mctz,  17*9) : — Memoir*  en  fareur  det  gent  de 
tang  me/*  de  St.  Domingve,  etc.  (178U): — De  la  litera- 
ture det  X^gret ;  reehercArt  trur  leurt  fiieultet  inteUecin. 
ell't  et  mantlet; — f.ibertet  de  fKgHte  Gallicane  (182ft, 
2d  edit.  "I : — Hittoire  det  tectet  religieute*  ditnt  let  qvatre 
purtiet  du  monde  (2d  ed.  1828,  6  vols.  8vo) : — Chronique 
religieute  (6  vols.  8vo)  -.—Rtcueil  de  lettret  enrycliquet: 
—.4  nnaUt  de  la  religion  (18  vols.  8vo).— Herzog,  v,  319 ; 
Migne ;  Carnot,  ifemoirts  de  Gr?g>Are  (1837,  2 
8vo) ;  Hocfer,  Sou  v.  Biog.  Generate,  xxi,  882. 


rum  Gebrauch  dor  EvangelUchcn  Bruedergemeinden) 
he  was  pre-eminent,  furnishing  more  than  three  hun- 
dred hymns  of  his  ow  n.  He  published,  besides,  a  val- 
uable collection  of  chorals  and  anthems,  and  composed 
a  number  of  the  liturgical  services  which  are  still  in 
use.    (E.  de  S.) 

Gregorian,  a  title  of  the  Armenian  Church  (q.  v.), 
taken  from  Gngory  of  Armenia  (q.  v.). 

Gregorian  Calendar.   See  Calendar. 

Gregorian  Chant,  Rite,  Liturgy.  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great  established  a  form  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  (after  that  of  Gclasius,  w  hich  may 
be  found  in  the  "  Sacramentary  of  Gregory"),  collect- 
ed, arranged,  and  improved  the  chants  which  had  al- 
ready been  used  for  centuries  before  his  time,  and  es- 
tablished a  musical  school  to  teach  chanting  at  Rome, 
in  which  he  took  great  interest  up  to  the  time  of  hi* 
death.  The  collection  of  chants  compiled  by  Gregory 
forms  the  basis  of  modern  cathedral  music  iu  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  also  in  the  Church  of  England.— 
Palmer,  Originet  I.iturgica,  vol.  i,  §  6.    See  I.iicrc.t. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  of  the  Gregorian 
tones  may  be  explained  thus:  As  there  are  seven 
notes  from  a  to  g,  there  should  be  at  least  seven  dif- 
ferent modes,  or  tone-systems,  varying  from  each  oth- 
er according  to  the  position  of  the  semitones ;  but  as 
the  final  or  key-note  of  each  mode  might  be  the  firrt 
note  or  might  be  in  the  middle,  the  same  scale  could 
therefore,  as  it  were,  be  viewed  from  two  sides,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fourteen  system  of  tones.  It  was, 
however,  found  that  two  of  tho?c  were  at  variance  with 
a  fundamental  rule  of  church  song,  vii.  that  every 
mode  or  scale  must  possess  a  perfect  fifth  or  perfect 
fourth  ;  and  that  the  modes  containing  a  fals?  fifth 
from  b  natural  to/  natural,  or  a  false  fourth  from  fc  to 
f  could  not  be  used,  and,  on  account  of  the  dUs<  nunt 
character  of  these  intervals,  must  be  rejected.  This 
reduced  the  number  of  the  tones  to  twelve.  It  was 
further  found,  that  as  four  of  the  twelve  were  merely 
transpositions  of  some  of  the  others,  there  were  really 
only  eight,  and  that  they  were  in  every  respect  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  purposes  of  church  song.  The  eight 
Gregorian  tones,  as  they  are  handed  down  to  us,  were 
in  time  fixed  by  a  royal  mandate  of  Charlemagne — 
onto  ton*  mfficere  ridentur.  The  follow  ing  exa 
modern  notation  in  the  G  clef  will  show  the 
of  the  eight  Gregorian  tones: 


I.  Tone. 


III.  Tone. 


4th. 


5th. 


4th. 


4th. 


5th. 


4th. 


II.  Tone. 


IV.  Tone. 


V.  Tone. 


5th. 


-#- 


4th. 


VII.  TONE. 

6th. 


4th. 


VI.  Tose. 


VIII.  Tone. 


Gregor,  Christian,  an  eminent  bishop  nnd  hym-  [  The  different  character  of  the  Gregorian  tones  depends 
nologist  of  the  Moravian  Church,  was  born  Jan.  1,  entirely  on  the  places  of  the  semitones,  which  in  the 
1723,  at  Diersdorf.  in  Silesia,  and  died  Nov.  6, 1801,  at  above  example  are  marked  with  a  .  Several  of 
Berthelsdorf.  in  Saxony.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  the  tones  have  various  endings,  some  as  many  as  four, 
(1770-1772)  in  America,  on  an  official  visit  to  the  \  while  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  tones  have  each  onlv 
churches  of  the  Brethren.  Among  the  compilers  of  J  one  ending.  For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
the  large  German  Moravian  Hymn-book  (Gesungbuch  Gregorian  church  music,  see  N.  A.  Janssen's  Crundr*. 
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geU  det  Gregorianschen  Kirchengtsanges,  published  bv 
Sthoti  to  Mainz,  IMG.-— Chambers.  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Gregorian  Mass.    See  Mass. 

Gregorian  Year.    See  Ykak. 

Gregorius  {Vpnyupwc')  AgTigentiiius,  or  St. 

Gregory  of  Agi  igmium,  a  Greek  theologian,  was  born 
Dear  Agrigeiitum  al>out  A.D.  521.  Destined  for  the 
priesthood  by  his  pious  parents,  he  studied  at  Jerusa- 
lem fur  five  vers,  and  was  there  ordained  deacon. 
Thence  he  went  to  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  und 
gained  high  repute  in  both  places  for  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  sanctity.  From  Constantinople  he  went 
to  Home,  and  the  pope  named  him  bishop  of  Agrigon- 
turn  in  Sicily.  Two  disappointed  aspirants  for  the  see 
hired  a  prostitute  to  charge  him  with  fornication,  lie 
went  tit  Constantinople,  and  was  pronounced  innocent 
by  Justinian.  Returning  to  Agrigentum,  he  died  there, 
Nov.  23,  562.  He  wrote  Oratione*  and  Condones;  also 
a  C<mmrntnriu$  in  Eccletiasten.  This  last  is  lost ;  the 
others  are  given  in  the  life  of  Gregory,  by  Leontiue,  to 
I*  found  in  Cajetanus,  Sancli  Siatii,  vol.  i.— Hocfer, 
Aowr.  Bl>g.  Generate,  xxi,  85(5;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  anno 
535 ;  Clarke,  Succession  nf  Sacred  literature,  ii,  512. 

Gregorius  Alexandriaus  {Gregory  of  Alexan- 
dria), patriarch  from  A.D.  341  to  348.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  Arian  prelates  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
341,  though  the  see  really  belonged  to  Athanasius,  then 
in  exile.  He  is  said  to  have  l*cn  a  Cappadocian,  but 
bis  early  history  is  not  known.  The  orthodox  party 
charge  him  with  very  violent  and  oppressive  conduct. 
The  Council  of  Sardica  (A.D. 347) declared  that  he  was 
''  not  only  not  a  bishop,  but  not  a  Christian."  The  pre- 
cise date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  shortly  before  the  return  of  Athanasiua  from  his 
second  exile,  A.D.  349.  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  how- 
ever, say  that  he  was  deposed  by  his  own  party  be- 
cause he  did  not  act  with  sufficient  zeal  against  their 
enemies  (A.D.  .154).  —  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  10,  14; 
Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  5,  7 :  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii, 
4,12:  Tillemont.  i/rmoires,  t.  viii ;  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 
Generate,  xxi,  875. 

Gregorius  Atttiocbensis  {Gregory  of  Antioch), 
a  Greek  theologian  of  the. 6th  century.  First  a  monk 
at  Constantinople,  he  became  afterwards  abbot  of  a 
monastery  on  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Arabs  besieired  the  con- 
vent, but  he  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  thani  and 
in  keeping  it.  He  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Antioch 
on  the  deposition  of  Anastasius,  A.D.  570  or  571  (Baro- 
nius  makes  it  A.D.  578).  One  of  his  friends,  Anato- 
lius,  was  put  to  death  with  severe  tortures  on  a  charge 
of  magic,  and  the  people  of  Antioch  accused  Gregory 
of  complicity  with  him,  but  he  was  acquitted.  His 
enemies  then  charged  him  with  incest  with  his  own 
*i»ter :  of  this,  too,  he  was  acquitted.  Weary  of  con- 
tention, Gregory  gave  up  his  see  to  Annstasius,  and 
soon  after  died  (about  A.D.  594).  He  distinguished 
himself  by  hi*  hostility  to  the  A cephali  (q.  v. ).  When 
the  imperial  troops  rebelled  in  Persia,  Gregory  brought 
them  back  by  an  oration,  which  is  preserved  by  Eva- 
griiia,  under  the  title  An/ioyopa  irpoc  riv  mparov:  he 
wrote  also  Xoyor  u'c  nic  uvpopt'tpovc  (orntio  in  mulierrs 
ungutntiftrn*);  and  l*>th  are  given  in  Gallandii  BiU, 
J 'at rum,  t.  xii.  Shs  Evagrius.  Hist.  Eccl.  v,  6,  18 ;  vi, 
4.  11,  1H,  24  ;  Smith.  Itirt.  'f(.r,  and  Rom.  Bi-y.  and 
Myth,  ii,  308;  Hoefer,  AW.  Hi' g.  ViniTide,  xxi,  875. 

Qregoriua  Ceesarieusis  {Greg»ry  of  Cvsnrxt). 
a  presbyter  of  the  city  of  that  name  in  Cuppidoch  in 
the  10th  century.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzus,  which  is  given  in  a  Latin  version  by  Bilbns, 
in  hi*  edition  of  Gregory  of  Nazianztis.  It  is  u\-o  in 
Surius,  Vit.  Sonet.  May,  121.  We  have  also  of  Greg- 
ory a  panegyric  in  Palret  Kicttno*,  in  Combei'ts,  A'o- 
rum  Aitctarium,  ii.  547.— Hoefer.  Sour,  i '  iog.  Gn,irale, 
xxi.  *78;  Clarke,  Svectssim  of  Sac.  Lit.  ii,565. 

Gregorius  Monachus  {Gregory  the  Jfvnk),  a 
lll.-R  a  k 


Greek  writer  of  the  first  part  of  the  10th  century. 
Though  always  called  "the  monk,"  he  was  not  such, 
as  he  did  not  live  in  a  convent,  but  practised  an  ascet- 
ic life  at  his  own  home.  His  spiritual  guide  was  St. 
Basil  the  Younger,  after  whose  death  he  wrote  two 
memoirs  of  him,  one  of  which  survives  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, March,  iii.  607.  With  many  absurd  stories,  it 
gives  a  good  deal  of  valuable  historical  matter. — Fa- 
bricins,  MM.  Gra-ca,  x,  2»i6;  Cave,  Hut.  IJt.  anno  940; 
Hoefer,  .Vowr.  Hv<g.  Guirale,  xxi,  877. 

Gregotius  Nazianzenus  {Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zu$,  or  Xtizutnzum),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
Church  fathers,  was  born  either  at  Arianzus,  a  small 
village  in  Cappadocia,  near  the  town  of  Nazianzus  (or 
Nazianzum),  from  which  he  derives  bis  surname,  and 
of  which  his  father  was  bishop,  or  else  in  the  town  of 
Kazianzum  itself.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  never 
been  precisely  settled,  but  it  was  probably  al*out  A.D. 
330  (see  Ulltmmn,  Life  if  Gregory,  Appendix  i).  His 
pious  mother,  Nonna,  devoted  him  when  an  infant  to 
Christ  and  the  Church.  His  education,  which  com- 
menced at  Ca?sarea  in  Cappadocia,  was  prosecuted 
next  at  Ciesarea  I'hilippi,  and  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
finished  at  Athens,  where  he  began  a  life-long  inti- 
macy with  Basil  the  Great.  See  Bash..  He  was  also 
a  fellow-student  with  Julian,  afterwards  the  apostate 
emperor.  Gregory,  with  a  quick  instinct,  discerned 
the  character  of  Julian  even  then,  and  said  to  one  of 
his  friends,  "How  preat  a  scourge  is  here  in  training 
for  the  Roman  empire!"  He  remained  at  Athens 
nearly  ten  years,  part  of  which  be  employed  in  teach- 
ing rhetoric  with  great  success.  About  A.D.  356  b« 
returned  to  Nazianzum,  where  he  intended  to  enter 
upon  civil  life.  Shortly  after  he  was  baptized,  and 
consecrated  himself  anew  to  the  service  of  God,  re- 
solving that  his  gift  of  eloquence  should  serve  no  in- 
terests but  those  of  God  and  the  Church.  But  for 
his  aged  father,  he  would  probably  at  this  time  have 
gone  into  the  desert  to  lead  an  ascetic  life,  at  least  for 
some  years.  At  home  he  remained,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  living  by  rule  a 
life  of  the  strictest  self-denial.  About  A.D.  359  he 
visited  Bar  il  in  his  retreat,  and  remained  a  short  time 
with  him  in  the  practice  of  ascetic  and  devotional  acts. 
Returning  home  at  the  request  of  bis  father,  probably 
to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  a  difficulty  into  which  the 
aged  bishop  had  fallen  by  signing  the  Armenian  for- 
mula, which  favored  Arianism  (Cllmann.  Life  »f  Greg, 
ory,  ch.  iv,  §  2),  he  was  soon  after  (perhaps),  at  Christ- 
mas, A.D.  361,  ordained  suddenly,  and  without  fore- 
warning, by  his  father,  before  the  congregation.  These 
"violent"  ordinations  were  not  uncommon  in  the  ear- 
ly Church.  Gregory  was,  however,  greatly  displeased, 
and  pronounced  the  transaction  "an  act  of  spiritual 
tyranny."  Either  to  calm  his  feelings,  or  to  prepare 
himself  thoroughly  for  his  new  functions,  he  again  re- 
tired to  his  friend  Basil  in  Pontus  early  in  A.D.  362. 
The  commands  of  his  father  and  the  calls  of  the  Church 
I  rouL'ht  him  back  to  Nazianzum  towards  Easter,  and 
on  that  festival  he  delivered  his  first  oration. 

The  next  six  or  seven  years  were  spent  in  pastonl 
labor  at  Nazianzum  ;  happily,  it  seems,  on  the  pjirt 
of  Gregory,  though  with  some  mortification  to  his 
pride,  from  a  change  of  feeling  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  the  fickle  tiopulace,  who,  after  almost  forcing 
him  to  serve  them,  afterwards  neglected  his  ministi  v 
{(trtit.  iii,  Bened.  ed.  p.  fi9\  His  brother  C;e*ariu«, 
who  practiced  medicine,  had  become  a  favorite  of  Juli- 
an, and  this  prince  endeavored,  by  his  favors,  to  bring 
htm  back  to  paganism.  The  Christians  murmured  at 
seeing  the  son  of  a  bishop  living  openly  at  the  court 
of  their  enemy.  Gregory  succeeded  in  inducing  Ca> 
sarins  to  return  to  Capitadoeia  (A.D.  362).  Julian's 
edict  forbidding  Christians  to  read  the  pagan  authors 
was  a  severe  blow  t<>  the  Christians,  and  none  felt  it 
more  than  Gregory.  His  two  discourses  against  Juli- 
an (prepared  after  his  death,  A.D.  363)  are  writtes  a* 
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if  against  a  personal  enemy.  "  He  takes  eloquence  on  account  of  the  profundity  of  bis  learning.  Hi*  ioc- 
away  from  us,"  be  says,  "as  though  we  were  thieves  cess  excited  his  enemies  still  more  again*!  him,  and 
who  bud  stolen  it."  Elsewhere,  addressing  the  hea-  his  life  was  several  times  in  danger.  1'et-r,  patriarch 
then,  he  writes:  Ever}'  thing  else,  riches,  birth,  glo-  of  Alexandria,  who  had  appointed  him  hUbop  of  I 'on* 
ry,  power,  and  all  the  vain  pomps  of  earth  whose  hril-  statitinople,  sided  afterwards  against  him.  and  favored 
liancy  vanishes  like  a  dream,  1  willingly  abandon  to  '  the  pretensions  of  a  cynic  philosopher  called  Maximum, 
you  ;  but  I  will  not  abandon  eloquence.  I  do  not  com-  who  caused  himself  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Cnstanti- 
plain  of  the  fatigues  I  have  undergone  by  land  and  nople  (A.D.  .'•*<>).  Vainly  did  Theodosius  caa<e  St 
by  sea  to  attain  it.  Please  God  that  my  friends  and  I  (iregory  to  take  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
may  jiossess  its  power!  Among  the  things  1  care  for  at  the  head  of  a  Urge  troop  of  soldiers,  assuring  him 
it  stands  foremost— that  is,  foremost  after  those  which  ,  of  his  protection,  and  causing  a  council  assembled  at 
are  at>ove  all.  faith,  and  the  hope  which  rises  up  above  Constantinople  to  confirm  Gregory's  election  as  bishop, 
things  visible."  And  again :  "  It  is  our  duty  to  rcn-  .  and  annul  that  of  Maximus.  He  could  not  put  an  end 
dcr  thanks  unto  God  that  eloquence  baa  again  liecome  '  to  the  intrigues  and  calumnies  which  pursued  Grego- 
free."  These  two  discourse.*,  it  must  l«  admitted,  are  ry.  Some  bishops  of  Egypt  and  of  Macedonia  sttack- 
really  nothing  but  pamphlets,  exhibiting  little  of  the  ;  rd  the  validity  of  his  election  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
charity  anil  mildness  which  one  would  expect  from  a  already  bishop  of  Sasima,  and  that  the  canons  fori  * <V 
Christian  pastor  speaking  of  a  deceased  enemy.  There  the  transfer  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another,  Gre,;- 
is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  indignation  ory  offered  to  resign,  saying,  "If  my  election  is  the 
which  Gregory  pours  out  against  Julian.  At  the  close  cause  of  trouble,  throw  me  into  the  sea  like  Jonas,  to 
of  the  second  discourse  the  orator  grows  calmer,  and  allay  the  storm,  though  it  was  not  I  who  raised  it," 
endeavors  to  prevent  revenue  being  taken  on  the  par-  This  proposal  was  accepted  with  a  haste  which  could 
tisans  of  Julian:  he  says:  I^et  not  the  facility  of  not  but  wound  the  susceptibility  of  Gregory.  Before 
avenging  ourselves  lead  us  to  forget  tbe  duty  of  mod-  leaving  Constantinople  he  assembled  the  clergy  and 
eration.  Let  us  leave  to  God's  judgment  the  chas-  ,  the  people  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  delivered 
tisement  of  those  who  have  oflended  us  .  .  .  and  be  his  farewell  address— the  grandest  of  all  bis  orations, 
satisfied  with  seeing  the  people  openly  hissing  our  per-  "  Farewell,"  said  he  at  the  close ;  "  farewell,  rhunh  of 
see  u  tors  in  the  public  places  and  in  the  theatres."  I  Anastasia,  so  called  in  remembrance  of  our  pious  trust; 
Gregory's  friendly  relations  with  Basil  came  near  be-  I  farewell,  monument  of  our  late  victory,  thou  new  Si- 
ing  sadly  interrupted,  (iregory  had,  in  3*i.i.  brought  loa,  where,  after  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert, 
about  a  reconciliation  l»clween  his  friend  and  Eusebius  we  had  for  the  first  time  settled  tbe  ark  of  tbe  « ove- 
of  Cesarea.  The  latter  dying  in  370,  Basil  succeeded  nant ;  farewell,  too,  thou  grand  and  famous  temple, 
bim  as  archbishop,  and  (iregory  came  to  visit  him  in  our  last  trophy  ....  farewell  to  you  all,  holy 
the  year  following.  There  was  a  contest  between  Basil  aliodcs  of  faith  ....  farewell,  holy  apostles,  celestial 
and  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  who  colony,  my  models  in  tbe  combats  I  have  sustained; 
pretended  to  be  metropolitan  of  the  province.  Ba-il.  farewell,  episcopal  chair,  post  at  once  so  envied  and  so 
in  order  to  secure  a  useful  ally,  offered  Gregory  the  j  full  of  peril*;  farewell,  ministers  of  God  at  hU  holy 
bishopric  of  Sasima,  a  small  unhealthy  place  on  the  I  Uible  ....  farewell,  choir  of  tbe  Naiarenes.  harmooy 
frontier  of  the  two  provinces  which  divided  Cappado-  '  of  p<nlms,  pions  watches,  holiness  of  virgins,  modes* 
cia.  Gregory,  after  declining  for  some  time,  finally  ty  of  women,  assemblies  of  widows  and  of  orphans, 
accepted,  and  was  ordained  bishop  in  372 ;  but  when  glances  of  the  poor  turned  to  God  and  to  me ;  fare- 
pressed  by  Basil  to  take  bis  part  actively,  he  answered  |  well,  hospitable  houses,  friends  of  Christ  who  hare 
"that  be  would  not  take  up  arms  in  bis  quarrel  with  succored  me  in  mine  infirmities.  .  .  .  Farewell,  kings 
Anthimus,  a*  he  did  not  wish  to  play  the  part  either  of  the  earth,  palaces,  retinue,  and  courtiers  of  kings, 
of  battle-field  or  of  prey."  Retiring  to  Nacianzum  a  '  faithful,  I  trust,  to  your  master,  but  for  the  most  part, 
bishop  without  a  bishopric,  be  remained  with  his  fa-  I  I  fear,  faithless  towards  God  .  .  .  applaud,  exalt  unto 
thcr.whom  he  assisted  in  the  government  of  his  church,  heaven  your  new  orator;  the  troublesome  voice  which 
"  He  taught  the  people,  defended  the  Church  against  displeased  you  is  hushed.  .  .  .  Farewell,  sovereign 
the  vexations  of  the  Koman  governors,  and  by  his  elo-  city,  the  friend  of  Christ,  yet  open  to  correction  and 
quencc  and  virtue  exerted  that  kind  of  religious  su-  repentance;  farewell.  Eastern  and  Western  world,  for 
premacy  whic  h,  in  the  early  ages,  formed  part  of  eccle-  whose  sake  I  have  striven,  and  for  whose  take  I  am 
siastical  power"  (Villcmain.  Tableau  de  t E'oqumce  i  now  slighted.  Most  of  all,  farewell,  guardian  angels 
chritirnne  an  quatrume  necle,  p.  183).  Losing  his  fa-  of  this  church,  who  protected  me  in  my  presence,  and 
ther  and  mother  almost  at  the  same  time  (A.D.  374),  who  will  protect  me  in  my  exile;  and  thou,  holy  Trio- 
he  retired  to  a  convent  of  Seleucia.  He  was  still  there,  itv,  my  thought  and  my  glory,  may  they  hold' fast  to 
living  in  a  calm  which,  as  he  said  himself,  "the  hisses  thee,  and  mayest  thou  save  them,  save  my  people! 
of  heretics"  could  not  disturb,  when  he  heard  of  the  and  may  I  hear  daily  that  tbey  are  increasing  in 
death  of  Basil  in  379.  It  affected  bim  deeply,  and  he  knowledge  and  in  virtue."  On  his  way  to  exile 
wrote  a  letter  of  encouragement  and  consolation  to  Gregory  stopped  at  Ca?«area,  where  he  delivered  a  fo- 
Gregory  of  Xyssa,  the  brother  of  his  deceased  friend,  neral  oration  on  St.  Basil.  In  tbe  year  3*2  he  retired 
The  Church  of  Constantinople  had  been  for  forty  to  Arianzus  for  quiet  and  repose.  In  383  Theodoras 
years  a  prey  to  Arianism,  when  Gregory  was  chosen  invited  him  to  take  part  in  a  council  held  at  Conrtan- 
as  the  most  proper  person  to  bring  it  back  to  ortho-  tinoplc.  He  declined,  saying,  "  To  tell  the  trnth. 
doxy.  Though  unwilling  to  he  drawn  out  from  the  I  will  always  avoid  these  assemblies  of  bishops  ;  I 
calm  retirement  he  so  much  enjoyed.  Gregory  permit-  have  never  seen  them  lead  to  any  good  result,  but 
ted  himself  to  be  led  by  the  advice  of  hi*  friends  and  rather  increase  evils  instead  of  diminishing  them, 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  His  emaciated  ap|>ear-  They  serve  only  as  fields  for  tournaments  of  word* 
ance,  the  marks  of  severe  penance  and  of  sickness,  and  and  the  play  of  ambition."  He  added  that,  at  all 
his  strange  speech,  made  him  at  first  a  butt  for  the  events,  his  health  would  prevent  him  from  attending, 
laughter  and  irony  of  the  heretics  at  Constantinople.  He  remained  in  retirement  until  bis  death  in  389.  A 
The  orthodox  had  not  a  single  church  of  their  own  in  garden  which  he  cultivated,  a  fountain,  an*!  the  »had? 
Constantinople  ;  Gregory  was  therefore  obi i (red  to  of  a  few  trees,  n>nipi.sed  .ill  his  enjoyments.  He  di- 
preach  at  first  in  a  private  house,  which  gave  place  to  vided  his  tinv  between  prayer  und  the  writing  of 
a  church  named  Awutinia,  in  remembrance  of  the  re-  joems,  in  which  he  expressed  tin-  thoughts,  hope*,  and 
rivnl  of  faith.  He  taught  and  defended  the  Xieene  longings  of  a  mind  nour.illy  in. -lined  t»>  dreaminess 
('reed  before  crowded  audiences  attracted  by  his  elo-  and  melancholy.  He  is  one  of  the  most  polished 
quence.    It  is  then  he  was  eurnamed  the  Tktoioyian,    among  the  sacred  writers  of  the  4th  century,  and 
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rank*  first  after  Chry  son  torn  and  Basil.  Tlie  richness 
of  his  imagination,  developed  in  the  solitude  in  which 
a  great  part  of  hia  life  was  spent,  gives  to  hi*  writings 
a  charming  freshness  of  tone  which  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  writers  of  that  age.  His  letters  are  full 
of  playful  sprightliness,  sometimes  tinctured  with  a 
slight  under -current  of  harmless  irony.  A  severe 
critic  might  show  some  passages  bordering  on  decla- 
mation and  bombast.  But  these  faults  were  general  at 
the  time  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  a  writer,  however 
great,  always  bears  more  or  less  the  imprint  of  his 
day.  lie  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  May  9,  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
the  25th  and  30th  of  January. 

St.  Gregory  left  a  large  number  of  poetical  pieces. 
During  the  reiifn  of  Julian,  when  profane  literature 
was  a  fo. bidden  pursuit  for  Christians,  Gregory,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  powerful  aid  to  piety,  attempted  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  brethren  by  means  of  religious 
poems  on  the  plan  of  the  classics.  He  accused  of  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance  (<ncaioi  mtt  axaiitvroi)  those 
who  attempted  to  prevent  the  study  of  literature. 
*'  Most  of  his  poetical  works  are  religious  meditations, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  time  and  manners, 
have  still  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  |ioetical  rev- 
eries of  our  days  of  sceptical  satiety  and  social  prog- 
ress" (Villemain,  Tableau  de  VElf>qnrnce  chrbienne  au 
IX'—  Steele,  p.  130).  Gregory  wrote  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  discourses  or  orations,  both  while  administering 
the  diocese  of  Nazianzum  for  his  father  and  while  de- 
fending orthodoxy  at  Constantinople.  Among  these 
discourses  are  funeral  addresses  and  panegyrics,  «.  g. 
those  of  Athanasius  and  Basil ;  invective*,  the  two  dis- 
course* against  Julian ;  termoiu  on  questions  of  mor- 
als, discipline,  and  dogmas.  Most  of  those  written  in 
Constantinople,  while  he  was  opposing  the  A  nans  and 
Macedonians,  are  of  the  latter  kind.  These  discourses 
are  fifty-three  in  number.  Some  critics  claim  that  the 
45th,  47th,  49th,  50th,  and  53d  cannot  be  genuine. 
The  letters  of  Gregory  amount  to  '.'4?,  on  all  sublets ; 
some  of  them  are  quite  uninteresting  except  as  they 
contribute  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  Gregory 
and  of  his  age.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  has  often  l>een 
named  as  the  author  of  a  I'arttphrase  on  Efcletiastes, 
which  is  now  generally  attributed  to  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgns.  The  Poems  of  Gregory  number  J 56,  differ- 
ing very  much  from  each  other  in  length,  subject,  and 
metre  ;  we  find  among  them  religious  meditations,  de- 
scriptions, acrostics,  epigrams,  etc.  He  also  wrote 
228  small  pieces,  which  were  collected  and  published 
by  Muratori  in  1709.  In  some  collections  of  his  works 
is  included  a  tragedy  entitled  Christ  suffering  (Xpnrroc 
jr.«TYw»»  fed.  by  Ellissen,  Leipz.  1855]),  which  is  prob- 
ably not  hi*. 

As  a  theologian,  Gregory  shows  marks  of  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Origen.  As  to  the  Trinity,  he  ear- 
nestly defended  the  Nicene  doctrines  (Orationes,  27- 
31),  and  vindicated,  against  the  Apollinariatis,  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ.  In  common  with  nearly  all  theolo- 
gians before  Augustine,  he  maintained  side  by  side  the 
doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  grace  and  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Worts  of  Gregory  is  thnt  of 
Basle  (1550,  fol.):  it  contains  the  Greek  text,  a  Lat- 
in version,  and  the  life  of  Gregory-  by  Suidas  and  by 
Gregory  the  Presbyter.  This  edition  i*  not  much  es- 
teemed. A  better  is  that  of  Billius  (Paris.  1<»"!»  11,  2 
vols.  fol. ;  reprinted  mm  nods  I'runtri  Morelli,  etc.. 
Paris,  1630.  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  again  at  Cologne,  1690,  2 
vol*,  fol.).  badly  edited,  and  abounding  in  errots.  The 
liest  edition  is"  that  of  the  Benedictines  (Paris,  vol.  i, 
fol.  edited  by  Clemencet,  1778 ;  vol.  ii.  edited  by  Cail- 
lau,  fol.  1840).  It  is  abo  given  in  Mignc"s  Putrologit 
Curs.  Complet.  vols,  xxxv-xxxviii  (Pari*,  fol.,  v.  v.). 
Many  of  hia  writing*  have  been  published  separately. 
His  Oration  on  the  S'ativity,  and  a  number  of  his  po- 
are  given  in  English  by  H.  S.  Boyd,  The  Fathers 


not  Papists  (new  ed.  Loud.  1834,  8vo).  A  selection  of 
his  works  was  published  by  Gold  horn  ( l/cips.  1854). 
The  best  view  of  the  life  and  theology  of  Gregon-  is  to 
lie  found  in  Ullmann,  Grrgorins  ton  Xaziam  (Darmst. 
1825. 8vo) ;  translated,  but,  unfortunately,  without  the 
dogmatical  part,  by  G.  V.  Cox  (Ixmd.  1857, 18mo).  See 
Fubricius,  Bibl.  Grata,  viii,  388-389 ;  Tillemont.  Mem. 
pour  sercir,  etc.,  t.  ix;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  ii,  420; 
Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  p.  262,  403 ;  Lardner, 
Works,  iv,  286  sq. ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacnd  liter- 
ature, i,  308  (where  the  Orations  are  analyzed) ;  Knur, 
Lehre  von  d.  Drei-iMgktit,  i,  648;  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  iii,  908  sq. ;  Boh  ringer,  Kirche  Chrirfi 
in  Biographize*,  i,  2,  369 ;  Hocfcr,  Nouv.  Hiog.  General*, 
xxi,  837 -K46. 

Gregorius  Neo-Ceesarienais,  or  Thauma- 
turgUB,  received  the  latter  surname  from  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  him.  His  proper  name  was  Theodorus. 
He  was  born  in  the  3d  century,  of  rich  and  noble  pa- 
rents, at  Neo-Ca»area,  in  Pontus.  He  was  educated 
very  carefully  in  the  learning  and  religion  of  Pagan- 
ism by  his  father,  who  was  a  warm  zealot;  but  losing 
this  parent  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  hi*  inclinations  led 
him  to  Christianity.  Having  studied  the  law  for  some 
time  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  he  accompanied  his 
sister  to  C«sarea,  and  there  became  the  pupil  of  Ori- 
gen,  about  A.D.  234.  He  continued  five  years  under 
his  tuition,  during  which  he  learned  logic,  physic.*,  ge- 
ometry, astronomy,  and  ethics,  and,  what  was  of  infi- 
nitely greater  consequence,  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  and  the  Christian  Scriptures.  When  Gregory  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
private  and  retired  life,  but  Phedimus,  bishop  of  Ama- 
sea,  ordained  him  bishop  of  Neo-Ca?sarea,  in  which,  and 
the  whole  neighborhood,  there  were  only  seventeen 
Christians.  Gregory  Nyssen,  who  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  hi*  life,  says  he  was  more  perfectly  instructed 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  in 
which  he  heard  and  saw  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John 
discoursing  together  of  the  Christian  faith!  When 
they  disappeared,  he  wrote  down  carefully  all  they 
spoke,  which,  as  Nyssen  says,  was  preserved  in  Greg- 
ory's own  handwriting  in  the  church  of  Neo-Caesarea 
in  his  time.  There  are  other  legends  of  miracles 
wrought  by  him,  among  them  the  following:  On  hia 
way  to  take  possession  of  his  unpromising  bishopric  he 
was  lienighted,  and  obliged,  through  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  to  take  up  bis  lodging  in  a  heathen  tem- 
ple, the  dsamon  of  which  had  been  very  remarkable  for 
his  frequent  appearances  to  the  priest,  and  for  the  ora- 
cles which  he  delivered.  Gregory  and  his  companions 
departed  from  this  place  early  in  the  morning,  after 
which  the  priest  performed  the  usual  rites,  but  the  da> 
mon  answered  that  "  he  could  appear  no  more  in  that 
place,  because  of  him  who  had  lodged  there  the  preced- 
ing night."  The  pa  Ran  priest  besought  Gregory  to 
bring  the  dasmon  hack.  The  saint  laid  on  the  altar  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written, "  Gregory  to 
Satan — enter."  The  devils  returned,  and  the  pagan,  as- 
tonished, was  converted  to  Christianity.  When  Greg- 
ory arrived  at  the  city  a  vast  crowd  of  people  came  to- 
gether, to  whom  he  preached  the  go*pel,  and  numbers 
were  converted.  A*  the  n  urn  lie  r  of  l>elievers  increased 
daily,  he  formed  the  design  of  building  a  church,  which 
was" soon  effected,  all  cheerfully  contributing  both  by 
labor  and  money.  This  was  probably  the  first  church 
ever  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Christian  worship. 
After  having  converted  all  the  Neo-C«sarcans  except 
seventeen  persons,  he  died  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  rejoicing  that  he  loft  no  more  unMievers  in  the 
city  than  he  found  Christians  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry.  In  the  year  264  he  attended  at  the 
synod  at  Antioch,  where  Paul  of  Samosata  made  a 
feigned  recantation  of  his  heretical  opinions.  Gregory 
died  most  probably  in  the  following  year,  certainly  be- 
tween A.D.  265  and  270.  The  many  accounts  of  mir- 
acles ascribed  to  him  do  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
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his  oontcmporeriea.  We  are  chiefly  indel.ted  for  an 
account  of  them  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  flourished  a 
hundred  years  after  Thaumaturge,  who  wrote  a  pan- 
egyric of  him  rather  than  a  life,  and  who  evidently  re- 
corded every  wonder  of  which  he  received  a  report 
without  examination.  Lardner,  however,  says  that  he 
will  not  assert  that  Gregory  worked  no  miracles.  The 
age  of  miracles  was  not  entirely  concluded,  and  had 
there  been  no  foundation  in  truth,  the  wouderfnl  sto- 
ries relating  to  Gregory  would  not  havo  been  believed. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
on  the  17th  of  November, 

The  creed  of  Gregory  is  very  important,  as  showing 
us  how  clearly  defined  was  at  this  time  the  faith  of  the 
o:thodox.  Its  authenticity  has  lieen  disputed,  but  it 
is  received  as  genuine  by  Bishop  Bull  and  Dr.  Water- 
land:  it  is  as  follows:  "There  is  one  God,  Father  of 
the  living  Word,  the  substantial  wisdom  and  power 
and  eternal  express  image  :  perfect  Parent  of  one  per- 
fect. Father  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  There  is  one 
Lord,  One  of  One,  God  of  God,  the  express  character 
and  image  of  the  Godhead,  the  effective  word,  the  wis- 
dom that  grasps  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  the 
power  that  made  every  creature,  true  Son  of  the  true 
Father,  invisible  of  invisible,  incorruptible  of  incorrup- 
tible, immortal  of  immortal,  and  eternal  of  eternal. 
And  there  is  one  Holy  Ghost,  having  his  subsistence 
from  God.  and  shining  forth  by  the  Son  (viz.  to  man- 
kind), perfect  image  of  the  perfect  Son,  life  causal  of 
all  living,  the  holy  fountain,  essential  sanctity,  author 
of  all  sanctitication  ;  in  whom  God  the  Father  is  mani- 
fested, who  is  above  all  and  in  all,  and  God  the  Son 
who  is  through  all.  A  perfect  Trinity  undivided,  un- 
separated  in  glory,  eternity,  and  dominion.  There  is. 
therefore,  nothing  created  or  servile  in  this  Trinity, 
nothing  adventitious  that  once  was  not,  and  came  in 
after;  for  the  Father  was  never  without  the  Son,  nor 
the  Son  without  the  Spirit,  but  this  Trinity  abides  the 
same  unchangeable  and  invariable  forever."  Greg- 
ory's works,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  them,  are 
these :  1.  A  Panegyrical  Oration  in  pr.is*  of  Ori'pn, 
pronounced  in  239,  still  extant,  and  unquestionably  hie. 
Pupin  says  of  it  "that  it  is  very  eloquent,  and  that  it 
may  bo  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  piece*  of  rhetoric  in 
all  antiquity."  It  is  the  more  admirable,  because  per- 
haps it  is  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  among  Christians. 
2.  A  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Ecrlesia.ttes,  mentioned 
by  Jerome  in  his  catalogue,  and  quoted  by  him  in  his 
Commentary  upon  that  liook,  and  still  extant.  3.  Je- 
rome afterwards  adds  in  bis  catalogue  that  Gregory 
wrote  several  epistles,  of  which,  however,  we  have  now 
only  one  remaining,  called  a  Canonical  Kpistle  to  an 
anonymous  bishop,  written  in  2o8  or  262,  consisting, 
as  we  now  have  it,  of  eleven  canons,  all  allowed  to  be 
genuine  except  the  last,  which  is  doubted  of,  or  plainly 
rejected,  as  no  part  of  the  original  epistle,  but  since 
added  to  it.  The  editions  of  his  works  are,  1.  That  of 
Vossius  (Moyence,  1G04,  4to,  with  a  Life  of  Crrgory) ; 
2.  Opera  omnia  Grrgor.  Ntocas.  Macai  ii  et  Basilii,  Gr. 
tt  I  Ail.  (Pari*,  1622.  fol.);  3.  Milne's  edition,  Patrol, 
Cursus  Complrt.,  vol.  x.  This  is  the  best  edition.  A 
life  of  Gregory  has  been  published  by  Nie.  Mar.  Pal- 
lavicini  (Koine,  164-1).  His  writing*  are  also  given 
in  HU>.  Max.  I'atrvm,  vol.  iii.  See  I-ardncr,  Moris,  ii, 
608  642;  Hook,  Eccltsiattical  Biography,  v.  :S90;  Du- 
\>\n,Ecd.  H'ritert,  cent,  iii;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  i,  716- 
720 ;  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist,  bks.  vi,  vii ;  Cave,  Hist.  /.it. 
anno  2M ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr<rca,  vii,  249 ;  Boyc,  Diss, 
dr  drrg.  Thavmat.  (  Jena,  170:»,  4 to)  ;  Greg.  Nyssenus, 
I'tVa  (irtg.  Thavmat.  Opp.  t.  iii,  p.  530;  Mosheim,  Ch. 
llist.  i,  170. 

GregoriuB  Nyssenus  (Gregory  of  Nyssa),  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was  born  at  Ca> 
sarea  in  Cappadocia  about  332.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Basil,  enjoyed  a  lilicral  education  under  able 
masters,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  literature  and  science.   He  excelled  in  rhetoric,  and 


was  successful  both  as  a  professor  and  pleader.  He 
married  a  woman  of  virtue  and  piety,  named  1  heose- 
bia,  of  whom  Gregory  of  Nazianzu*  speaks  in  high 
commendation.  He  appears  to  have  officiated  as  a 
reader  in  a  church,  and  to  have  been  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  ecclesiastical  life,  but  his  passion  for  rheto- 
ric, to  the  study  of  which  he  had  devoted  his  youth, 
haunted  him  so  incessantly  that,  unable  to  withstand 
its  continual  allurements,  he,  for  a  time,  forsook  hit 
clerical  duties,  and  gave  lewons  to  youth  in  this  his 
favorite  art.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus*  heard  with  grief 
of  this  dereliction  in  the  brother  of  his  friend,  and  wTote 
him  a  letter,  still  preserved  (Epist.  43),  which  recalled 
him  to  duty.  No  sooner  was  Basil  elevated  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Csssarea  in  370,  than  he  summoned 
his  brother  Gregory  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of  his 
new  diocese ;  but  the  bishopric  of  Nyssa,  a  city  of  Cap- 
padocin,  near  Lesser  Armenia,  becoming  vacant  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Basil  gave  up  the  pleasure  of  his  brother  * 
aid  and  society,  and  consecrated  him  to  it  against  his 
will  in  372.  In  this  see  he  signalized  his  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  the  orthodox  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  Ariaos. 
He  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  that  party,  and 
was  banished  from  bis  see  by  the  emperor  Valens  abont 
374.  On  the  death  of  Valens  in  378,  be  was  recalled  by 
Gratian,  and  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  see.  A 
council,  probably  that  of  Antioch,  having  ordered  Greg- 
ory  of  Nyssa  to  reform  the  Church  of  Arabia,  and  Pal- 
estine bordering  upon  it,  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  places,  as  well  to  perform  a  vow  as  to  settle  pea»  e 
and  tranquillity  among  them  who  governed  the  Chuivh 
of  Jerusalem.  For  his  greater  convenience  in  this  jour- 
ney the  emperor  allowed  him  the  use  of  the  public  car- 
riage*, sothut,  having  a  wagon  at  his  own  disposal,  it 
served  him  and  those  who  accompanied  him  both  a*  a 
church  and  a  monaster}' ;  they  sang  psalms,  and  ■  l  - 
served  their  fasts  as  they  travelled.  He  visited  lt<  tl  - 
lehem,  Mount  Calvary,  the  holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives;  however,  he  was  not  much  edited 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  he  says,  were 
very  corrupt  in  their  manners,  and  notoriously  guilty 
of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  especially  murder.  Therefore, 
being  afterwards  consulted  by  a  monk  of  Cappadocia 
concerning  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  declares 
"that  he  does  not  think  it  proper  for  such  as  have  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  have  resolved  to  arrive  at 
Christian  perfection,  to  undertake  these  journeys.  Ad- 
vise vour  brethren,  therefore,  rather  to  leave  the  I  odv 
to  go  to  the  Lord,  than  to  leave  Cappadocia  to  po  to  Pal- 
estine." This  was  the  opinion  of  Gregory  of  N\s.«a 
concerning  pilgrimages.  In  H81  and  the  subsequent 
years,  Gregory  attended  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  this  city  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration 
of  his  sister  Macriua,  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
was  deprived  by  death  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  many 
virtues,  who,  in  her  later  years,  devoted  herself  to  re- 
ligious duties,  and  has  been  supposed  by  son.e  to  have 
become  a  deaconess.  His  own  death  took  pLce  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  400. 

As  a  the»logiin,  Gregory  had  great  reputation  in  bis 
age.  His  theology  shows  independent  and  origin  I 
thought,  but  contains  many  of  the  ideas  of  Origvn.  He 
maintained  the  Niocne  doc  trine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doc- 
trine of  Redemption,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  faith  as 
the  subjective,  and  the  sacrament"  as  the  objective 
means  of  grace.  His  style  is  very  uneven,  lie  was 
an  abundant  writer,  but  his  abundance  too  often  de- 
generated into  difluscness;  his  style  drags;  his  illus- 
trations are  often  in  questionable  taste,  and.  bring  too 
fully  developed,  fatigue  the  reader.  When  attempt- 
ing to  be  refined,  he  liecomes  subtile,  and  his  grander 
passages  liordcr  on  bombast;  yet  his  works  contain 
many  passages  full  of  elevated  views  and  true  beauty, 
and  animated  by  a  warmth  of  feolimr  reaching  even  to 
enthusiasm.  An  analysis  of  his  writings  may  l»e  found 
in  Clarke,  Surrrtsion  of  Sac.  Lit.  i,  364  sq. ;  and  ii.  I)u- 
pin,  Uitt.  of  Eccl.  Writers,  cent.  tv.    They  may  be  di- 
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vided  into,  1.  Doctrinal  (chiefly  relating  to  the  Arian 

controversy),  2.  Exegetu  al ;  3.  Practical  treatises ;  4. 
J>iicoursr$ ;  b.  Ej.isties  and  Panegyrics.  Many  of  these 
have  bet«  published  in  separate  edition?.  The  first 
edition  of  col'ectrd  Works  appeared  at  Cologne 
(1537,  fol.),  then  at  Basle  (1562,  1.171,),  and  at  Paris 
(J573  and  16u..).  Fronton  le  Due  gave  the  first  Greek 
mid  Latin  edition  (Paris,  1615,  2  vols,  fol.;  an  Appendix 
in  1  vol.  fol.  ap|KMred  in  1618).  This  edition  was  re- 
printed in  1<kW  (edited  by  Gretzcr,  3  vols.  fol.  ).  It  is 
handier,  but  not  no  neat  and  correct  as  that  of  101 5. 
New  editions  in  Milne's  Patrol.  Gnec.  vols,  xliv-xlvi 
(Par.  1816),  also  by  Uehler  (Hal.  Sax.  1*65  sq.).  The 
oration  against  Arius  mid  Sabellius,  and  that  against 
the  Macedonians,  is  in  Mai's  Script.  Vet.  nova  coll. 
vol.  viii,  and  in  vol.  iv  of  the  Xora  Patrum  isibliothca 
( Rom.  18-17).  Ceillier  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
s  partite  editions  of  Gregory's  writings  in  Hist.  Gene- 
rate de*  Auteurg  Sacres,  vi,119  *q.  (Paris,  1«G0).  Re- 
cent issues  are,  Grcgorins  Nyssenus,  Dial,  de  anima 
tt  resurrectione.  ed.  Krahiuger  (Leips.  1837. 8vo) ;  Ora- 
tiones  Catechet.  ed.  Krabinger  (M unich,  18:18.  8vo);  Ora- 
Hones  de  Prtcatione,  edit.  Krabinuer  (Landshut,  1840, 
8vo),  See  Dupin,  Eccl.  Writer*,  cent,  iii ;  Hook,  Eccl. 
liioff.  vol.  v;  S'eander,  Ch.  History,  ii,  413  sq.;  latrd- 
ner,  Works,  v,  295  sq. ;  Cave,  l/itt.  Lit.  i,  2-1 9 ;  Tille- 
niont,  Mrnvrirts,  t.  ix  ;  Rupp,  Gregor's  von  Xyssa  Lrben 
vnd  Meinungen  (Leips.  1834,  8vo);  Heyns,  IHnputatio 
tie  Greqor'ut  Xytseno  (Lcyden,  18L'5,  4t<>);  I  loefer,  A  'our. 
h'iog.  Generate,  xxi,  846;  Fabricius,  Bi'jl.  Grata,  edit. 
H«rlcs,  ix,  98;  Rohringer,  Kirche  Christi  in  Hiogruph. 

i,  2,  275  ;  M  oiler,  Greq.  Xyss.  tloctrinam  de  hominis  na- 
ture, etc.  (H  .lie,  1*51). 

Oregorius  Syracusanus  (Gregory  "f  Sicily, 
and  Btirn.imrd  Asbkstas),  was  born  about  82  ),  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Syracuse  altout  845.  In  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople soon  after  his  appointment,  for  he  was  there 
in  847,  when  Ignatius  was  chosen  patriarch.  Gr.-gory 
had  strenuously  opposed  this  election,  ami  he  then  re- 
tired with  some  other  prelates,  who,  taking  his  part, 
created  a  schism  against  Ignatius.  The  latter,  in  re- 
turn, deponed  Gregory  in  a  council  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  854,  under  the  plea  of  profligacy.  The  depo- 
sition was  confirmed  by  pope  Benedict  III.  When 
Photius  took  the  place  of  Ignatius,  vvho  was  deposed  in 
858,  he  caused  himself  to  l>c  consecrated  by  Gregory, 
thus  openly  recognising  his  ecclesiastical  character  in 
spite  of  his  deposition.  They  were  l*nh  anathema- 
tized by  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  863.  and  thus  the 
schi*m  between  the  two  churches  was  completed.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  accusation  of  immorality 
pref.-rred  against  Gregory  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
is  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  Photius  appoint- 
ed him  tiishop  of  Xicata  in  Hithyni  i  in  878.  He  died 
about  88ii.  Some  have  considered  him  as  the  "  Gre- 
^goriui  «r  hirjpu  ojiu<  S'ci'ir"  mentioned  by  Allatius 
(/V  Metho-liorum  Scriptis,  in  the  Concilium  decern  Vir- 
ffiimm  SH  Methodii  Martyris,  Rome,  1656)  as  hnving 
written  an  "  Orotiu  longa  in  S.  Mrthodlum."1  See 
Monitor,  Hiblio'hecu  .St<-tt/<»,  i,  263;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt. 

ii.  10,  76;  Jager.  Hittnirt  de  Photius,  i,  1;  ii ;  Smith, 
IH'-t.  of  tir.  and  Horn,  fifing,  nnd  Myth,  ii,  310  ;  Hoefer, 
X<mv.  /Hog.  Giurr tie.  xxi,  877. 

Oregorius  Turonensis  (Gr  gory  of  Tours),  an 
emini'nt  prelate  and  scholar  of  the  6th  century,  call- 
ed  "  the  father  of  French  hi>torv,"  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  Auvergne,  A.D.  51*),  educated  by  his 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  Clermont.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  569.  and  bishop  of  Tours  573.  lie  was  strenu- 
ous  in  upholding  the  orthodox  faith. nnd,  though  twen- 
ty-two years  a  bishop,  he  was  only  fifty-five  years 
old  when  he  died,  A.D.  595.  He  was  a  man  of  active 
mind  and  habits,  nnd  much  engaged  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  time.  His  LTeat  work,  Annates  Fran- 
(History  of  the  French),  is  as  barbarous  in  style 


as  it  is  full  of  credulity  in  narration :  it  begins  at  the 
creation,  and  comes  down  to  his  own  times  (Paris,  1552 ; 
Ba.«il.  8vo,  1508  ;  Paris,  1610.  *vo ;  but  the  best  edition 
is  that  edited  by  Du  Chesne  in  his  Script.  Franc,  torn, 
i,  Paris,  1636).  He  wrote  also  Atirucul >rum  libri  vii 
(Sewn  H>ok*  >f  Miracles),  of  which  the  firtt  contains 
an  account  of  the  miracles  of  some  of  the  primitive 
Christians  us  well  as  of  Christ;  thc*enW,  the  miracles 
of  St.  Justin  ;  the  four  next,  the  miracles  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours ;  the  seventh,  the  lives  of  some  monks,  and  an 
account  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  While  these  writings 
show  an  honest  simplicity  on  the  part  of  Gregory,  they 
manifest  also  his  excessive  credulity.  Th«  best  edi- 
tion of  his  collected  works  is  Greg.  Opera,  ed.  Ruinart 
(Paris,  1699,  fol.).  The  Historin  Francorum  is  given 
in  the  Bib.  Max.  Patrol,  vol.  xi,  in  Pertz,  Mtmumenin 
Germanite  histurica,  in  a  new  German  version,  Kin  hi. 
G*schihte  d.  Frank-en  (Wuxzburg,  1853.  18mo),  and  by 
Giescbrecht  (Uerl.  1851,  2  vols.).  See  1.61*11,  Gregor. 
v.Tours  und  seine  Zelt(Lrip*.  1Mb,  Hvo;  2d  edit. 1867); 
Kries,  de  Grig.  Turon.vita  et  scriptis  (Vrat.  1*39,  8\o) ; 
Mosheim,  Church  llitfury,  cent,  vi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  nut* 
42;  Clarke,  Success.  Stterrd  Literature,  ii,  344;  Sen- 
der,^. Hist.  vol.  iii ;  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers,  t.  v. ;  Hist. 
Litt.  de  la  France,  iii,  :;72;  Hocfcr,  AW.  Hi«g.  Giner. 
xxi,  866. 

Gtegorius  of  Armknia  (Gregory  Illuminator; 
Greek  Photistts,  Armenian  Lnsatcttrich),  iirst  bishop  of 
Armenia  and  apostle  of  Christianity  in  that  country 
(3d  centuiy).  Others  had  preached  there  before  him, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  organize  Christianity  thorough- 
ly. Accurate  information  about  him  is  wanting.  The 
Bollandist*  (Acta  Sanctorum,  September,  vol.  viii)  give 
a  life  of  him  professedly  written  by  his  contemporary, 
Agathangelus,  but  it  is  clearly  spurious.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  Homilies,  which  have  I  ecu  published 
by  the  Mckhitarists  (Venice,  1837).  His  name  is  held 
in  just  veneration  in  the  Eastern  chu  dies,  and  he  is 
also  a  saint  in  tho  Roman  Calendar,  Sept.  30.  The 
United  Armenians  In  Constantinople  claim  to  possess 
his  relics,  which  in  August,  1X69,  wen-  transferred 
from  one  church  to  another. — Hoefer.  Xourellr  Piogr. 
Gintrnlr,  xxi,  863  (where  the  traditional  account  is 
fully  given);  Mosheim,  Church  Hilary,  ii,  225 ;  Mulan, 
Life,  atul  Times  of  Gregory  Hlumin-itor  (London,  1868). 
See  Armenia. 

Oregorius  of  B.ctica,  bishop  of  Mil  cri*  (F.Ivira 
in  the  ancient  Bastica.  now  Andalusia),  4th  c  ntury. 
He  is  mentioned  by  .lernmc  ( Chronicon,  ann<<  .''71 )  as 
a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  who  persecuted  him, 
and  strove,  but  without  success,  to  drive  him  from  his 
see.  Gregory  wrote  several  works,  and  among  them 
a  treatise  de  Fi  le,  which  Jerome  styles  eltgin*  libelous. 
The  treatise  de  Fi  le  contra  A  riann*,  which  is  given  os 
Gregory's  in  some  editions  of  the  fathers,  is  by  Kaus- 
tinus  (q.  v.).— Tillemont,  Memoins,  x,  727. 

Gregory  of  Hf.imbi'ko.  one  of  the  boldest  op- 
ponents of  papal  encroachments  in  his  time,  was  born 
at  Wurzbtirg  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 
He  studied  in  the  University  of  WUrzburg,  and  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  about  1430.  We  next  find  him  at 
the  Council  of  Ba.«U>  in  company  with  ,Kneas  Sylvius 
(afterwards  pope  Pius  II),  who,  as  appenrs  from  his 
letter  to  Heimburg  in  Goldast's  Monorchia  S.  Horn. 
Imperii  (vol.  ii,  p.  1632  sq.),  fully  appreciated  the  char- 
acter and  talents  of  his  colleague.  .-Em-as  took  Greg- 
ory as  his  secretary,  and  the  two  opjtosed  very  suc- 
cessfully the  pnpal  encroachments  on  the  domain  of 
the  temporal  power.  Heimburg,  however,  soon  re- 
tired to  Nuremlierg,  where  he  was  elected  syndic,  and 
acquired  such  reputation  that  nil  important  questions 
in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law  wore  referred  to  his  arbi- 
tration. Hi*  relations  with  Jineas  Sylvius  chenged 
in  proportion  as  the  latter  rose  in  the  Church,  and 
when  he  was  finally  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
friends  found  themselves  in  complete  opposition  to 
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each  other.  When  pope  Eugene  IV  deposed  Theo- 
doric,  archbishop  uf  Cologne,  and  Jacob,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  on  account  of  the  firmness  with  which  they 
carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  the 
German  electors  sent  Heimburg  at  the  head  of  a  depu- 
tation  tu  the  pojie.  Up  spoke  courageously  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  Koman  see.  Eugene  answered 
that  he  would  send  an  answer  "worthy  of  himself." 
This  antwor  did  not  satisfy  the  deputation,  and,  on 
their  return  to  Frankfort,  they  gave  an  unfavorable 
accouut  of  their  mission,  while  Gregory,  about  tbe  , 
Mine  time,  wrote  his  most  remarkable  works  against 
the  papacy,  entitled  Admonitio  tie  injustis  tuurjutlion- 
ibtu  Papa  rum  Horn,  ad  Imp  rntore*,  reget  el  prinriptt  , 
Christ iim'W,  tive  Con/ututio  Primatu*  Pap*  (in  Goldast, 
Mttfuirchin  S.  Horn.  Imperii,  i,  557).  In  this  work  he 
censures  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy  in  the  strongest  j 
terms,  substantiating  his  reproofs  l»y  Scripture  and 
history.  Gregory  then  entered  the  service  of  the  ( 
grand  duke  SigUmund  of  Austria,  and  in  this  position 
continued  to  urge  war  against  the  papacy,  soon  after  , 
represented  by  Pius  II.  The  latter,  when  ascending  | 
the  papal  chair,  had  formed  the  plan  of  engaging  Ger- 
many in  a  crusade,  and  in  this  view  convoked  a  meet- 
ing of  the  German  princes  at  Mantua.  Heimburg  ap- 
peared at  it  aa  representative  of  Sigismund,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  project  of  I'ius,  who  never  for- 
gave him  for  it.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  for 
revenge.  Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  Cusa,  also  a  former 
friend  of  Heimburg,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Brixcn, 
against  the  wishes  of  Sigismund.  Difficulties  arose 
between  them,  and  Sigismund  took  the  bishop  prison- 
er. Pius  II  immediately  (June  1,  1400)  excommuni- 
cated the  grand  duko,  w  ho  appealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cil by  the  intermediation  of  Gregory,  Aug.  1 160  («ce 
Goldnst,  a»  above,  ii,  1576),  and  caused  the  appeal  to 
l>e  potted  on  the  d<K>r  of  a  number  of  <-hurche>  through- 
out It  ily.  Gregory  of  Heimburg  posted  it  himself  on 
the  door*  of  the  church  in  Florence,  and  was  imme- 
diately excommunicated  also.  Pius  II  even  sent  a 
brief  to  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg,  Oct.  1*,  1160. 
demanding  that  Gregory  should  1*  secured  at  any  cost. 
The  1  itter  appealed  to  a  future  council  (see  Goldnst,  as 
ab<  vi',  p.  1592),  showing  how  the  pope  abu*c<i  his  pow- 
er,  and  strongly  defending  the  proposition  that  a  coun- 
cil is  superior  to  the  pope,  and  that  therefore  an  ajv. 
peal  to  a  gpnerul  council  is  legal.  The  apostolic  refer-  1 
endary,  Theodoras  Lai i us,  bishop  of  Feltri,  wrote  a 
refut  ation  of  Gregory's  appeal  (Goldast,  p.  l.W>>.  but 
the  latter  answered  him  triumphantly  in  hi*  Ajw'ogia 
con'r  t  detractationi>t  et  bla*phemia$  Theod.  Ijrlii  (Gol- 
dast, p.  1461).  Against  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  having  deserted  his  former  principles,  he 
wrote  a  vigorous  attack  in  his  Inre-tiva  in  Rerrr.  Pa~ 
trem,  /torn.  Xicol  mm  «V  Cusa  (Goldast,  p.  IMG).  In 
the  mean  time,  Dicther,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  also 
lieen  arbitrarily  deposed  by  Pius  II  in  1461,  when  hard- 
ly installed  in  ofliee ;  Gregory  of  Heimburg  imme- 
diately took  up  hi*  defence,  but  he  soon  found  himself 
entirely  unsupported.  Sigismund  made  his  peace  with 
Pius  by  the  mediation  of  the  em|>eror  Frederick,  and 
obtained  absolution  in  1464  ;  Dicther  submitted  to  the 
pope,  and  renounced  his  archbishopric.  Gregory  then 
retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  continued  to  make  war 
against  the  pope  under  the  protection  of  George  I'o- 
diebrud,  for  whom  he  wrote  several  controversial  es- 
says (in  Erschenlor,  Getch.  ron  Rrrtlau,  pub.  by  Ku-  ; 
nisch.  Breslau,  1*'27).   After  the  death  of  his  protector 


h 


sidence  at  Dresden,  and,  bv  the  media- 


tion of  duke  Alliert,  obtained  absolution  from  pope 
Sixttis  IV  in  1472.  He  goon  afterwards  died  (Aug. 
1472).  ami  was  buried  in  tbe  Church  of  Sophia,  in 
Dresden.  His  collected  works  were  published  under 
tbe  title  Scrijttn  utrto&t  jtutiti<npt?  plena,  e~r  marui- 
»cr  jitis  nunc  primnm  crvta  (Frcft.  160N).  Sec  Hagen, 
in  the  Z<it*chrfl  Braga  (Heidelberg,  1*19,  ii,  414  sq.) ; 
L'llDunn,#e/l'f/»aror<n  ror  d.Refur  motion  (Hamburg, 


1841,  i,  212  sq.).— Herzog.  Real-Emeykiopadte,  7,  347; 
Brock  ha  us,  Grtgor  torn  Hrimburg  (Leipz.  1861). 

Gregory,  the  patriarch  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
Among  tbe  earnest-minded  Hussite*  of  the  Calixtine 
party,  which  began,  about  1453,  to  form  around  Koky- 
can,  elected  but  never  consecrated  archbishop  of 
league,  and  to  listen  with  enthusiasm  to  his  sermons 
on  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  the  most  prominent 
was  Gregory,  surnamed  "the  Patriarch."    The  time 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.    He  was  the  sou 
of  a  Bohemian  knight,  and  tbe  nephew  of  Kekyean, 
whose  sister  was  his  mother.    Disappointed  in  hi*  un- 
cle, who  was  not  willing  to  be  a  reformer  practically, 
however  much  he  theorized  on  the  subject,  be  mired, 
with  a  numl>er  of  bin  friends,  to  the  barony  of  I.ititz. 
and  there  founded  in  1457  the  Church  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  or  L'niiat  Fratrvm.    Accepting  no  ec- 
elesiaatical  oliice  in  the  same,  he  remained  merely  a 
lay  elder,  but  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  organiia- 
tion.    In  its  interests  he  wrote  and  published  many 
letlers,  doctrinal  treatises,  and  apologetic  work-,  near- 
ly all  of  which  have  perished.    His  doctrinal  tenden- 
cies were  derived  mainly  from  IVter  Chelci<  ky,  a  Bo- 
hemian writer,  who  inveighed  with  stern  rigor,  from 
out  of  an  isolated  retreat,  again*  t  the  corruptness  of  that 
age.    (For  particulars  about  Cbelcicky,  see  Gillettr  » 
article  on  the  Tob»rHes  and  the  Germ  of  ike  Maranan 
Church,  in  tbe  Pretbgteivin  Rrrieir  of  July,  1864.)  In 
consequence,  his  views  of  Christian  discipline  grew  to 
be  extreme,  and  more  than  puritanical.    These  he 
impressed  u(mn  the  Church.    Some  of  their  most  sa- 
lient points  were  the  following:  men  of  rank  must 
strip  themselves  of  the  same,  and  lay  down  every 
worldly  office,  before  they  can  be  received  into  the 
Church  ;  no  member  is  allowed  to  go  to  law.  or  to  tes- 
tify before  a  civil  court;  judicial  oaths  are  forbidden; 
no  memlter  may  keep  an  inn,  or  engage  in  any  trade 
calculated  to  advance  luxury.    His  object  was  to  pre- 
serve the  Church  unspotted  from  the  world,  amid  the 
fearful  degeneracy  which  prevailed.    At  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1473,  at  Brandeis,  on  the 
Adler,  in  Bohemia,  these  and  other  similar  regulations 
were  in  full  force.    Twenty-one  years  later,  however, 
in  1494,  they  were  formally  abrogated,  and  a  more  Ind- 
eral policy  was  introduced.    In  the  tirst  persecution 
(1461)  which  came  upon  the  Brethren,  Gregorv  *as 
frightfully  tortured  on  the  rack.— I'alacky's  G+*ckUktr 
rrw  Bohmen,  vol  vi,  ch.  vii,  which  work  denies  that 
Gregory  was  the  nephew  of  Rokycan;  Gindely's  6"e- 
schichte  tier  Bdhmischen  Brutltr,  vol.  i,  ch.  i-iii ;  Cro- 
ger's  Gesrkichte  der  alien  BriulerldrrKe.,  vol.  i,  cb.  I  - 
iii ;  Benharn's  Xote*  on  the  Origin  and  Kpifrnjxite  ■  /the 
Bohemian  Brethrm,  p.  1  120.    (E.  de  S.) 

Gregory,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  w  as  born  at 
Calavrita  (Arcadia)  aliout  1740.  He  studied  in  the 
schools  of  Dimitzuna  (Morea),  Atlioo,  Patmns,  and 
Smyrna;  entered  the  Church,  and,  after  being  suc- 
cessively ordained  deucon  and  priest,  was,  while  yet 
quite  a  young  man,  appointed  metropolitan  of  Smyr- 
na. Most  of  the  churches  of  the  diocese  were  in  ru- 
ins, and  the  Turks  opposed  their  restoration,  yet  he  suc- 
ceeded in  fitting  some  for  diviru)  worship,  and  endeared 
himself  greatly  to  the  Greek  population  by  his  xeal 
and  virtues.  In  1705  he  was  appointed  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  When  tbe  expedition  of  Napoleon  I 
against  Egypt  took  place,  the  Turks  accused  Gregory 
of  favoring  the  French,  and  deposed  him.  He  with- 
drew to  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  busied 
himself  not  only  in  writing  religious  books,  but  in 
learning  the  art  of  printing.  Being  soon  after  reap- 
pointed patriarch,  he  established  a  printing-office  in 
the  episcopal  palace.  His  duties  were  interrupted  by 
the  political  revolutions  of  1W<8,  when  he  was  deposed 
on  a  charge  of  favoring  Russia.  He  had  finally  been 
reappointed  a  third  time  patriarch,  when  the  invasion 
of  the  Danubian  provinces  by  Ypsilanti  in  1821  led 
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to  the  rising  of  the  Greeks.  Constantinople  was  their 
supposed  aim,  and  it  was  rumored  that  the  Greeks  of 
that  city  would  rise,  murder  tbo  sultan,  and  restore 
the  throne  of  Constantine.  The  Turkish  soldiery  were 
daily  killing  the  Greeks  In  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  patriarch's  palace  was  pointed  at  as  the 
arsenal  where  Christians  kept  their  ammunition.  The 
position  of  the  Greek  clergy,  in  view  of  this  revolu- 
tion, which  announced  itself  as  a  religious  one,  became 
daily  more  critical.  Gregory,  following  the  traditions 
of  his  Church,  which  had  always  enjoined  obedience 
to  the  temporal  powers,  excommunicated  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  custo- 
dy of  the  Morousi  family,  the  head  of  which  had  been 
killed  as  an  insurgent.  The  priest  to  whose  charge 
Gregory  committed  them  allowed  them  to  escape,  nnd 
from  that  moment  Gregory  foresaw  the  fate  which 
awaited  him.  Pressed  to  fly  by  his  friend*,  he  refused 
to  leave  his  post,  and  on  Eustc-r  celebrated  public  wor- 
ship with  all  the  splendor  and  solemnity  habitual  on 
that  occasion  among  Eastern  Christians,  ile  was  ar- 
rested on  leaving  the  church,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
a  few  hours  later  hanged  in  front  of  the  church  as  an 
originator  of  the  insurrection.  The  chief  members  of 
the  synod  shared  his  fate,  or  were  thrown  into  pris- 
on. After  remaining  on  the  gallows  for  three  days 
the  body  of  the  patriarch  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
the  Jews,  but  was  taken  out,  put  on  lioard  of  a  vessel, 
and  sent  to  Odessa,  where  it  was  buried  wih  great 
pomp,  June  428.  He  compiled  a  Greek  lexicon,  of 
which,  however,  only  two  volumes  have  appeared 
(Constantinople,  1819).  See  Constant  in  CEcuiioinos, 
Oraimnt  ftmebrt  du  pit/riarche  Gr*gt4>t;  I'ouqueville, 
Hist.  dr.  la  RtginenUion  cfe  la  Grtce.— Hocfer,  AVur. 
Biog.  (ietteraU,  xxi,  880  sq. 

Oiegory  I,  Tope,  commonly  called  Gregory  the 
Great,  great-grandchild  of  pope  Felix  II,  was  born  nt 
Rome  alwut  541.  Having  received  an  education  suit- 
able to  his  rank,  he  became  a  member  of  the  senate, 
and  filled  other  employments  in  the  state.  The  em- 
peror Justin  II  appointed  him  prefect  or  governor  of 
Homo  (A.D.  57;t).  This  office  he  quitted  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  immense  weulth,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  monasteries,  six  of 
which  he  founded  in  Sicily,  and  one  at  Home,  dedicn- 
tcd  to  St.  Andrew,  into  which  he  retired  himself,  and 
was  soon  after  ordained  a  deacon,  Pehurius  II  sent 
him  (about  A.I).  57*)  as  his  nuncio  to  Constantinople 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  who  had  lieen  alien- 
ated by  the  ordination  of  the  pope  without  the  impe- 
rial consent.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission.  On  his 
return  ho  assumed  the  government  of  his  own  monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew,  and  at  the  same  time  was  secreta- 
ry to  the  pope.  On  the  death  of  I'elagius,  Gregory 
was  chosen  pope  by  the  clcrt^-  and  the  (teople,  and, 
much  against  his  will,  this  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  emperor  Maurice  (A.D.  590).  He  was  installed  as 
pope  Sept.  3,  595. 

So  sooner  was  the  ordination  completed  than,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  new  pope  drew  up  his  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  sent  it  to  the  other  patriarchs,  viz.  to 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem.  In  this  confession  he  professed  to  re- 
ceive the  four  Gcspels,  the  first  four  Councils,  to  rever- 
ence the  fifth,  and  to  condemn  the  Three  Chapters.  He 
adds,  '*  Whoever  presumes  to  loosen  the  persons  whom 
the  councils  have  bound,  or  to  bind  those  whom  the 
council*  have  loosened,  destroys  himself  and  not  them." 
Thus  is  it  apparent  that  even  in  the  6th  century  the 
authority  of  the  councils  was  equal  to  that  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  His  first  object  after  his  promotion  wa* 
the  better  regulation  of  his  own  see  and  household, 
and  especially  of  the  Sicilian  churches,  which  the 
Council  of  Nice  had  placed  more  immediately  under 
the  see  of  Home  than  any  others;  the  African  Doria- 
tists  and  Manicbsans  also  claimed  his  attention,  and 


the  Jews  experienced  some  degree  of  Lvor  from  him. 
He  assisted  1  hcodolinda,  queen  of  the  Longoluiids,  in 
converting  that  people  to  the  Catholic  faith.  lie  like- 
wise sent  missionaries  into  Sardinia,  and  zealously 
supported  the  mission  to  England  to  bring  the  RritUh 
into  relations  with  Rome.  It  was  previous  to  his  ex- 
altation to  the  pontifical  chair  that,  seeing  one  day  in 
the  slave-market  at  Rome  some  Anglo-Saxon  children 
exposed  for  sale,  and  being  struck  by  their  comely  ap- 
pearance, be  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "They  would 
tie  indeed  not  Angli,  but  angels,  if  they  were  Chris- 
tians," and  from  that  time  he  engaged  his  predecessor, 
I'elagius,  to  send  missionaries  to  England.  See  Eng- 
land, Church  or.  At  home  be  exerted  himself 
strenuously  for  the  restoration  of  clerical  discipline. 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  riveted  upon  the  Rom- 
ish system  by  the  measures  taken  by  Gregory.  His 
course  of  action  invariably  was  directed  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Roman  see ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  the 
father  of  the  mediaeval  Roman  system.  He  held  mo- 
nastic institutions  in  great  favor,  made  strict  rules 
concerning  them,  and  granted  them  special  privileges. 
I  hi*  feature  of  his  career  gained  him  the  title  of  pater 
monacAorum.  One  of  the  marked  events  of  his  pon- 
tificate was  his  contest  with  John,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  assumed  the  title  of  (Ecumenical, 
or  universal  Bishop  (A.D.  595),  which  Gregory  called 
"  proud,  heretical,  blasphemous,  antiehristian,  and  di- 
abolical" (t'pitf.  5, 181,  and  assumed  to  himself,  in  op- 
position, the  title  of  "Servant  of  Servants"  (Servtu 
trrvorum  fJomini).  "  Whom  do  you  imitate,"  says  he, 
addressing  the  patriarch,  "in  assuming  that  arrogant 
title?  Whom  but  him  who,  swelled  with  pride,  ex- 
alted himself  above  so  many  legions  of  angels,  bis 
equals,  that  he  might  be  subject  to  none,  and  all  might 
lie  subject  to  him  ?"  It  was  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
Gregory,  imitating  Lucifer  for  any  bishop  to  exalt  him- 
self above  his  brethren,  and  to  pretend  that  all  other 
bishops  were  subject  to  him,  himself  being  subject  to 
none.  And  has  not  this  been  for  many  ages  the  avow- 
ed pretension  and  claim  of  the  popes?  "  We  declare, 
say,  define,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  of  necessity  to  sal- 
vation for  every  human  creature  to  lie  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,''  is  a  decree  issued  by  Boniface  VIII 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  "The  a|M»stlc  Peter," 
continues  Gregory,  "was  the  first  member  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  As  for  Paul,  Andrew,  and  John, 
they  were  only  the  heads  of  particular  congregations ; 
l>ut  all  were  members  of  the  Church  under  one  head, 
and  none  would  ever  be  called  universal."  The  mean- 
ing of  Gregory  is  obvious,  viz.  that  the  apostles  them- 
selves, though  heads  of  particular  congregations  or 
churches,  were  nevertheless  members  of  the  Church 
universal,  and  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to  lie  the 
head  of  the  whole  Chorch,  or  to  have  power  and  au- 
thority oTer  the  whole  Church,  that  being  jteeuliar  to 
Christ  alone.  This  agrees  with  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore, addressing  himself  to  the  patriarch,  viz.  "  If 
none  of  the  apostles  would  lie  called  universal,  what 
will  you  answer  on  the  last  day  to  Christ,  the  head  of 
the  Church  universal?  You  who,  by  arrogating  that 
name,  strive  to  subject  all  his  members  to  yourself?" 
For  it  was  not  the  bare  title  of  universal  bishop  that 
thus  alarmed  Gregory,  but  the  universal  power  and 
authority  which  he  apprehended  his  rival  aimed  at  in 
assuming  that  title.  Gregory  adds:  "  lint  this  is  the 
time  which  Christ  himself  foretold;  the  earth  is  now 
laid  waste  ami  destroyed  with  the  plague  and  the 
sword;  all  things  that  have  been  predicted  are  now 
accom  plished  ;  the  king  of  pride,  that  is  Antichrist,  is 
at  hand  ;  and  what  I  dread  to  say,  an  army  of  priest  * 
is  ready  to  receive  him :  for  they  who  were  chosen  to 
point  out  to  others  the  way  of  humility  and  meekness 
are  themselves  now  become  the  slaves  of  pride  and 
ambition."  Here  Gregory  treats  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople as  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist  for  taking 
upon  him  the  title  of  universal  bishop. 
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In  the  year  69C,  Gregory  sent  Augustine,  abbot  of 
his  own  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  to  convert 
those  of  the  English  who  yet  remained  heathens,  and 
under  his  auspices  Christianity  was  established  in  the 
northern  ports  of  the  island.  See  Acoustink;  and 
England,  Church  of. 

In  several  contests  with  the  emperor  Maurice,  Greg- 
ory avowed  his  obligation  to  submit  in  temporal  ques- 
tions to  the  imperial  commands.  There  was  a  long 
step  to  take  between  Gregory  I  and  Gregory  VII. 
See  Papacy.  In  the  year  601  the  centurion  Phoeas 
rebelled  against  Maurice,  slew  him  and  his  family 
atrociously,  and  usurped  the  throne.  "Never,"  says 
Maimbourg,  "was  there  a  more  infamous  tyrant  than 
this  wicked  man"  {Hist,  da  Pont'f.  de  St.  Grtgoire,  p. 
179, 181).  The  greatest  stain  upon  the  |>ontiricate  of 
Gregory  is  that,  instead  of  hurling  his  papal  anathemas 
against  I'hocas,  he  flattered  the  murderer,  and  praised 
God  for  his  accession  to  the  throne.  "The  Almighty 
has  chosen  you  and  put  you  on  the  throne  to  banish 
by  your  merciful  disposition  all  our  griefs.  ...  Let 
the  heavens  rejoice ;  let  the  earth  leap  for  joy.  .  .  ." 
It  is  poor  excuse  given  by  some  of  the  Roman  writers 
in  Gregory's  behalf  that  Maurice  had  sided  against  the 
pope  in  his  disputes  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. Phocas,  in  return,  established  the  supremacy  of 
the  see  of  Rome  over  all  other  sees. 

The  last  years  of  Gregory's  life  were  passed  in  great 
suffering  from  gout  and  other  diseases,  but  be  retained 
his  vigor  of  mind  and  will  to  the  end.  He  died  March 
12,  A.l>.  00-t.  Gregory's  career  presents  many  con- 
tradictions. He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  kindness, 
of  indomitable  energy,  and  determined  will.  His  life 
was  entirely  devutcd  to  the  interests  of  the  papal  see, 
which,  in  his  mind,  were  identical  with  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  he  did  not,  as  has  heen 
charged,  burn  the  Palatine  library,  he  despised  and 
discountenanced  classical  learning.  His  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  Roman  liturgy :  he  reformed 
the  Sacrantentary  of  Gelasius,  and  put  the  order  of  the 
mass  (Canon  mitta)  very  nearly  into  the  shape  in 
which  it  now  exists.  See  Mass.  Besides  other  less 
important  ceremonies,  added  to  the  public  forms  of 
prayer,  he  made  it  his  chief  care  to  reform  the  psalmo- 
dy, being  excessively  fond  of  sacred  music.  He  ar- 
ranged and  improved  the  chants  in  use,  ami  composed 
others  for  the  psalms,  the  hymns  the  prayers,  the 
verses,  the  canticles,  the  lessons,  the  epistles,  the  gos- 
pels, the  prefaces,  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  He  like- 
wise instituted  an  academy  for  chanter*,  for  nil  the 
clerks,  at  fir  as  the  deacons  exclusively ;  he  gave 
them  lessons  himself ;  and  the  bed  in  which  he  contin- 
ued to  chant  in  the  midst  of  his  last  illness  was  pre- 
served with  great  veneration  in  the  palace  of  St.  .John 
Lateran  for  a  long  time,  together  with  the  whip  with 
-which  he  used  to  threaten  the  young  clerks  and  sing- 
ing-lioys  when  they  sang  out  of  tune.  See  Gkeuo- 
kiax  Chant. 

In  theology  Gregory  was  a  moderate  Augnstinian : 
he  held  to  predestination,  but  not  an  unconditional 
predestination.  He  held  also  to  the  value  of  good 
works  and  penance  as  restoratives ;  and,  in  fact,  he  fur- 
nished a  basis  for  the  later  system  of  works  of  super- 
erogation, etc.  He  may  l»e  called  the  inventor  of  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  of  the  modern  Romish  doc- 
trines of  Masses  and  Transnbstantiation.  The  better 
side  of  his  life  and  character  is  set  forth  strikingly  by 
Neander  in  hi«  Dt-nkwiird'gkeittn.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  show  how  far  later  bishops  of  Rome  have 
wandered  from  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  ones  as  to  the 
ose  of  the  Scriptures:  "It  was  Gregory's  strenuous 
endeavor  to  extend  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  among 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  He  says  in  a  sermon,  'As 
we  see  the  face  of  strangers,  and  know  not  their  hearts 
until  these  are  opened  to  us  by  confidential  intercourse, 
so,  If  only  the  history  be  regarded  in  the  divine 
word,  nothing  eUc  appears  to  us  but  the  outward  coun- 


|  tenance.  But  when,  by  continual  intercourse,  we  let 
I  it  pasa  into  our  being,  the  confidence  engendered  by 
I  such  communion  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  iu  spirit.* 
'Often,'  He  observes  elsewhere,  'when  we  do  some- 
thing, we  believe  it  to  be  meritorious.  But  if  we  re- 
turn to  the  word  of  God,  and  undert-tand  its  sublime 
teaching,  we  perceive  how  far  behind  perfection  we 
stand.'  A  bishop  whom  Gregory  advised  to  study  the 
Scriptures  had  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  the 
troubles  of  the  times  would  not  permit  turn  to  read. 

■  Gregory  showed  him  the  barrenness  of  this  exen-e, 
j  referring  him  to  Rom.  xv,  4.  'If,'  be  replied,  'the 
j  holy  Scripture  is  written  for  our  consolation,  we  should 
|  read  it  more  the  more  we  feel  oppressed  l>v  the  burden 

of  the  time*' "  (Neander,  Light  in  Dark  Places,  N.  Y. 
!  p.  127). 

Gregory  was  a  very  voluminous  w  riter.    His  letters 
|  amount  to  eight  hundred  and  forty ;  and  beside*  them 
I  he  w,rote  a  Comment  on  the  Hook  of  Job,  comprised  in 
j  thirty-six  books;  a  Pastoral,  or  a  treatbe  on  the  dn- 
I  ties  of  a  pastor,  consisting  of  four  parts,  and,  as  it 
were,  of  four  different  treatises ;  twenty-two  HontiHes 
,  on  the  prophet  F.zekiel ;  forty  U>n\llus  on  the  (jostiels, 
and  four  books  of  Dialogues,    The  Comment  on  the 
,  Book  of  Job  is  commonly  styled  Gregory's  Meruit  »f 
I  Job  (Moralia),  being  rather  a  collection  of  mora)  prin- 
ciples than  an  exposition  of  the  text.    It  is  tramLh-d 
into  English  in  the  Library  of  the  Father*  (Oxford,  4 
vols.  H\  u).    That  work  and  the  Pastoral  were  *nci.  nt- 
ly,  and  still  arc,  reckoned  among  the  best  writing-  of 
the  later  fathers.    "The  Pastoral,  in  particular,  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  Gallican  Church  that 
all  l-ihhops  w  ere  obliged  by  the  canons  of  that  Church 
to  l»e  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  punctually 
to  observe  the  rules  it  contained ;  nay,  to  reu  ind  thetn 
of  that  obligation,  it  was  delivered  into  their  bands  ut 
the  time  of  their  ordination.    As  for  the  dialogues, 
they  are  filled  with  alleged  miracles  and  stories  so 
grossly  absurd  and  fabulous  that  it  would  I  e  a  refac- 
tion on  the  understanding  and  good  sense  of  this  •  ret 
!  pope  to  think  that  he  really  l*elieved  them ;  the  ri.ll.cr 
|  as  for  many  of  them  he  had  no  better  vouchors  tit.. n 
J  old,  doting,  and  ignorant  people.    He  was  the  fir>t, 
|  as  has  been  said,  who  discovered purgatory,  and  it  was 
i  by  means  of  the  apparitions  and  visions  which  he  re- 
lates in  his  dialogues  that  he  first  discovered  it :  to 

■  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  probably  indebted  to  >ome 
old  man  or  old  woman  for  one  of  the  mo>t  lucrative 
articles  of  her  whole  creed.  In  this  work  Gregory 
observes  that  greater  discoveries  were  made  in  his 
time  concerning  the  state  of  departed  souls  than  in  all 

,  the  preceding  agea  together,  because  the  end  of  this 
\  wo  Id  was  at  hand,  and  the  nearer  we  came  to  the 
j  other  the  more  we  discovered  it !"  11  liturgical  works 
I  are  (1)  IMier  Sacrnmentorum ;  (2)  Hi  nnlicfionalr  ;  (3) 

Mbrr  A  ntijhoruti  ins  ;  (4)  Liber  JttsponstiHs.    T  here 

have  been  more  than  twenty  editions  of  his  collected 

works.  The  bert  editions  arc  the  Benedictine  (Paris, 
I  1706,  4  vols,  fol.,  and  also  Venice,  1768-76,  17  vols. 
1 4to),  and  in  Migna's  Patrol.  (Paris,  1849,  5  vols.  4to). 

A  recent  edition  of  his  Past  >rul  has  been  published 

by  Westhof  <  /><•/>  at  rrali  cura,  Mllnster.  1800).  Fuller 

accounts  of  Gregory  anil  his  times  are  given  in  l-au, 

Gregnr  J,  nach  seiuem  Lebtn  und  sein* r  Lthre  (Lip*. 

184/>) ;  Margrafl',  De  Greg.  I  rita,  dissert,  historica  ( Bcrl. 

1845) ;  Pfahler,  Greg.  d.  Crosse  (Frankf.  1862,  2  vole.). 

See  also  Maimbourg,  Hist.  flV  Saint  G.  U  Grand  (Par. 

I681I);  Wiggers,  D*  Grrgorio  Magna  (Rostock.  1838 

sq.,  2  part*);  Neambr,  Church  History,  vol.  iii  patsim ; 

Mosheiin,  Church  Hist.  cent,  vi,  part  ii,  ch.  ii.  note  29; 

Hase,  CAwrcA  History,  §  130;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v.  497; 

Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  JJU.  ii.  854;  Bayle,  Diction. 

an,,  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Ecclesiastical  Writers  (7th  century); 
I  Ibiefer,  Xour.  Hiog.  Generate,  xxi,  789;  Milman,  Ixitm 

Christiani'y,  i,  429-432  ;  Bower,  Liret  of  the  Popes,  vol. 

ii ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Dogmas,  p.  385,  413,  418 ; 

odist  Quarterly  Revieir,  1M5,  p.  824. 
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XI,  Pope,  wit  a  Roman  by  l>irth,  and  of  a  patrician  | 
family.  He  w-as  early  set  apart  for  the  clerical  life, 
and  educated  under  the  eye  of  Scrgius  I,  in  »hi*.»l 
time  he  was  librarian  to  the  Horn  in  see.  Afterwards  J 
he  went  with  Constantine  as  deacon  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  succeeded  to  the  pontificate  on  I'onstati- 
tine's  death,  A.D.  715.  He  was  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter  of  the  powers  of  the  papal  see,  and  did  much  to 
establish  its  supremacy.  Himself  a  Benedictine,  he  i 
restored  the  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino,  under  the 
severest  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  an  example  to  other 
monasteries.  In  the  year  121  began  the  famous  con- 
test between  the  emperor  Leo  Isauricu*  with  the  Icono- 
clasts, or  Image-breakers,  on  one  side,  and  Gregory  II, 
with  the  IconoduU,  or  Image-worshipper*,  on  the  other: 
the  pope  anathematized  the  cmjieror,  and  condemned 
the  council  he  bad  held  (to  abolish  the  worship  of  im- 
ages), abused  his  name,  vilified  his  actions,  and  sum- 
moned the  French  to  attack  his  authority  in  Italy. 
He  died  A.D.  I3L  His  writings  arw  of  no  great  ac- 
count: fifteen  Letters,  a  Memorial,  and  a  IMurt/y  arc 
preserved  in  the  HlbluAh.  Patrum,  vol.  ix.  Sec  Mos- 
hcim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  viii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Cave,  /Hit.  Lit. 
i±  620;  Gieseler,  Church  Hist.  per.  iii,  div.  ^  ch.  ii,  §  4; 
Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers,  cent.  viii. 

III,  Pope,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded  Gregory 
II  in  731.  H«s  was  as  great  a  favorer  of  image-wor- 
ship as  his  predecessor,  and  contended,  with  all  weap- 
ons, ag.iinst  the  Iconoclast*  (q.  v.),  and  against  the 
Byzantine  court.  He  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  warlike  prince 
Luitprand,  and  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  fo- 
menting discords  among  the  Iaimbards  themselves. 
His  reign  was  an  epoch  in  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popes :  he  was  the  first  to  rule  the  exar<  hate  of  Ra- 
venna as  sovereign,  and  he  obtained  by  his  legates 
(the  first  sent  to  France)  the  homage  of  Charles  Mur- 
tel,  who,  however,  could  not  aid  him  with  material 
force.  He  died  Nov.  28. 711.  Some  of  his  Epistles  re- 
main.   See  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writer*,  cent.  viii. 

IV,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  made  pope  A.D.  822. 
By  taking,  in  833.  the  part  of  the  three  rebellious 
sons  of  I.ouis  le  Debonnaire  against  their  father,  this 
prelate  embroiled  himself  much  with  his  clergy,  es- 
pecially those  of  France,  who,  favoring  the  cause  of 
l,oui",  refused  to  receive  either  him  or  his  decrees. 
Gregory  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  which  is  among  Ago- 
bard's  Work*,  which  shows  him  to  be  arbitrary  ami 
tyrannical,  claiming  obedience  to  him,  though  against 
the  commands  of  their  prince.  There  are  thrc  other 
fatten  in  I-abbe,  Concil.  vol.  vii.  and  Hal  tire,  Mi.<rell., 
which  evince  the  same  spiiit  of  grasping  dominion. 
It  was  this  pope  who  made  the  feast  of  All  Saint*  gen- 
eral throughout  the  Western  Church.  He  died  A.D. 
MA.— Clavke,  Succession  of  Sucred  Lit.  vol.  ii ;  Baro- 
nius.  Annul*,  t.  xiv. 

V  (Hkcso).  Pop*,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  son  of 
the  duke  Olho  of  Carinthiu,  and  nephew  of  Otho  HI. 
king  of  Germany.  The  latter  caused  him  to  lie  elected 
pope  May  17^  996-  when  he  was  only  21  years  of  age. 
Right  days  after,  Gregory,  in  return,  crowned  his  uncle 
Emperor  of  the  West.  As  soon,  however,  as  Otho  had 
recrossedthc  Alps,(,'rc?centius,a|>owerfulsenator,  noted 
for  his  opposition  to  the  previous  pope  (John  XV),  fo- 
mented a  revolution,  took  the  title  of  consul,  drove  out 
Gregory,  and  appointed  in  his  place  a  Greek  of  low  birth, 
Phtlagathos,  bishop  of  Piacenzn,  who  took  the  name  of 
John  XVI.  The  Council  of  Pa  via  (997)  excommuni- 
cated both  Crcscentius  and  the  anti-pope.  Otho  march- 
ed against  Home,  and  John  XVI  wa«  made  prisoner 
while  attempting  to  esca|ie.  The  servant*  of  the  em- 
peror tore  out  his  tongue,  his  nose,  and  his  eye*,  and 
Gregory  caused  him  to  be  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  covered  with  the  insignia  of  his  office  torn 
into  tatters,  and  sitting  backward  upon  an  ass.  Crcs- 
centius, who  had  t-ken  rcfug?  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 


gelo,  was  beheaded,  in  spite  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, which  guaranteed  his  life.  Otho  took  his  widow 
for  a  mistress.  Rol»crt,  king  of  France,  having  mar- 
ried bis  cousin  Bertha  without  dispensation,  Gregory 
condemned  him  to  do  p.mance  for  seven  years,  deposed 
the  archbishop  who  bad  officiated  at  the  marriage,  and 
demanded  that  Bertha  should  lie  discarded.  Hottert, 
refusing  to  comply,  was  excommunicated;  and  so  great 
was  at  that  time  the  fear  inspired  by  this  ecclesiastical 
punishment,  that  ouly  two  persons  dared  remain  in  the 
king's  service,  and  even  they  threw  into  the  fire  every- 
thing he  hud  made  use  of,  for  fear  of  being  contam- 
inated by  contact  with  it  (P.  Damien,  Opera,  Paris, 
1663,  fol",  Epist.  v).  At  the  end  of  three  years  Robert 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  discarded  Bertha,  to  whom  he- 
was  much  attached.  Gregory  died  Feb,  11  (or  18), 
999,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  Several  letters 
and  patents  of  Gregory  arc  contained  in  Raluze,  Miscell. 
vol.  vi ;  live  bulls  in  L'ghelli,  Italia  sacra,  ii,  S*ri-'m  ; 
iii,  ill*  ;  iv,  3M ;  two  in  D'Achery,  $i.ici'.e<jinm,  vol.  vi ; 
one  in  Dc  Marca,  Marca  hirpaAica,  p.  Ql£L ;  and  four 
letters  in  Lab  be,  Condi,  ix,  7.V2  See  Baronius,  An- 
nalts,  xvi,  3ii  sq. ;  F.  Pagi,  ii.  262 ;  J.  B.  do  Glen,  p. 
143 ;  A.  Duchesne,  i.  918;  Hocfcr,  Annr.  Biorj. Cent rale, 
xxi,  2112;  HocHcr,  Die  dtutschen  Faptte,  i,  195. 

VI,  Anti-pope,  was  elevated,  in  June,  1012.  to  tho 
pupil  sec  by  a  p  irty  of  tho  Roman  nobility  in  op|x>- 
siti.m  to  Benedict  VIII.  As  he  was  not  recognised 
by  the  emperor,  Henry  IV,  he  seems  to  have  resigned, 
and  to  have  ended  his  life  in  retirement. 

VI,  Pope,  h  Roman,  whose  original  name  waa  Jo- 
hannes Grati amis,  and  who  had  had  great  repute  for 
sanctity  as  a  priest,  obtained  (A.D.  104-1)  the  pupul 
chair  by  purchase  from  Benedict  IX,  w  ho  abdicutcd  to 
marry  a  girl  of  noble  family.  Failing  in  this,  he 
claimed  the  seat  again,  and  there  were  three  claimants 
at  once — Benedict  IX,  Gregory  VI,  and  Sylvester  III. 
Rome  was  rilled  with  brawls  and  murders,  and  Greg- 
ory himself  wielded  the  sword  with  effect !  In  10441 
Henry  1 1 1  came  to  Rome,  deposed  all  three  of  the  rival 
popes,  and  seated  Clement  II  in  the  apostolic  chair. 
Gregory  died  in  Cologne  A.D.  IMS.  See  Baronius, 
Anwile*,  t.  xvii ;  Hoefler,  Die  deutschen  P,ipste,  2iL 

VII.  (Hu.op.rram>),  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
occupied  the  papal  throne.  The  exact  place  and  year 
of  his  birth  are  not  known,  yet  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  between  1010  and  10*20  at 
Siena  in  Tuscany,  where,  it  is  said,  his  father  was  a 
carpenter.  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  at  Rome  in  the 
service  of  pope  Gregory  VI,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  exile  after  he  left  Rome  by  order  of  the  emper- 
or. They  went  together  to  the  convent  of  (Tuny 
(France),  where  Hildcbrand's  austerity  and  asceticism 
soon  gave  him  such  ascendency  that  he  was  made  pri- 
or of  the  convent,  though  still  quite  young.  He  was 
not  destined  to  remain  long  in  seclusion.  Henry  III, 
after  having  regained  the  exclusive  right  of  appointing 
|K>pes,  had  made  three  in  rapid  succession,  the  latter 
of  whom,  Leo  IX  (Bruno,  bishop  of  Tool),  stopped  at 

\  Cluny  on  his  way  to  Italy.    Hildcbrand's  influence 
over  him  liecame  so  great  that,  laying  aside  the  insignia 
of  his  office,  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim, 
and  declared  that  his  appointment  could  only  lie  consid- 
ered as  valid  if  confirmed  by  the  clergy  and  the  people 
of  Rome.    His  election  l>eing  confirmed  (in  1049X  he 
called  Hildebrand  to  Rome,  and  created  him  cardinal. 
|  Guided  by  Hildcbrand's  advice,  Ia-o  IX  attempted 
I  many  reforms  in  the  Church.    Council*  were  assem- 
'  bled  nt  Rome.  Rheims,  and  Mayence,  at  which  the  pope 
himself  presided,  and  in  w  hich  all  importmt  questions 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  Church  were  discussed. 
The  encroachments  of  lay  authority,  the  laxity  of  the 
!  convents,  the  immorality  of  priests,  the  practice  of  sell- 
!  ing  ecclesiastical  charges,  and  their  consequent  en- 
grossment by  the  civil  authorities,  which  result**!  in 
I  filling  the  Church  with  persons  devoted  to  the  tempo- 
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ral  power*— such  were  a  fevr  of  the  evil*  the  Church  was  j  lib  hop  nrs  full  of  proofs  of  his  resentment.  At  the 
suffering  under.  Hildebrand  directed  all  the  measures  ,  death  of  Alexander  1 1,  Hildebrand  himself  was  cbi>>en 
of  reform,  under  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Leo  IX  i  pope  in  1078.  He  accepted  the  nomination  with  re- 
died  April  19,1054.  Hildebrand  was  then  sent  to  the  luctancc;  contemporary  writer*  say  that  the  d»y  of 
emperor  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Home  to  olv-  his  election  was  one  of  great  trial  to  him.  This  can 
tain  his  assent  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  pope.  Hil-  j  readily  be  la-Reved,  for  none  knew  better  than  he  the 
debrand  proposed  bishop  Gehhard ;  the  emperor  pn>-  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  new  position,  where  he 
posed  other  candidates ;  but  Hildebrand  filially  pre\  ail-  would  be  obliged  to  act  openly  and  to  meet  at  once  all 
cd,  and  the  new  pope  was  elected  in  1055,  under  the  emergencies.  The  history  of  bis  reign  is  the  political 
name  of  Victor  II,  in  the  old  Roman  way,  thus  render-  and  religious  history  of  Europe  in  those  times, 
ing  the  consent  of  the  emperor  a  mere  matter  of  form.  1  Hildebrand  did  not  assume  his  title  until  he  had  re- 
Victor  II,  urged  by  Hildebrand,  continued  the  reforms  '  ceived  the  approlwtion  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to 
commenced  by  Leo  IX.  He  assembled  councils,  and  whom  he  dispatched  messengers  for  the  purpose.  The 
sent  Hildebrand  to  France,  where  the  Church  was  in  I  enqieror,  pleased  with  this  act  of  deference,  readily 
great  disorder,  and  still  disturbed  by  the  doctrines  of  i  confirmed  bis  election,  and  Hildebrand  assumed  the 
Berengar  (q.  v.).  Both  the  pope  and  the  emperor  dy-  |  name  of  Gregory  VII.  The  great  object  of  Gregory'* 
ing  soon  after,  Stephen  IX,  an  enemy  of  the  new  em-  ambition  was,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  a  letter*  to 
peror  Henry  IV,  was  made  pope.  Hildebrand  was  not  Hugo,  abtiot  of  Cluny,  to  effect  a  total  reform  of  the 
consulted  about  the  election.  This  appointment,  which  '  Church  in  the  points  already  named,  as  having  em- 
resembled  a  challenge  to  the  emperor,  threatened  to  ployed  hU  energies  under  the  preceding  popes.  Greg- 
cause  serious  difficulties,  and  to  overthrow  the  plans  ory  determined  to  remove  the  root  of  many  of  the  ex- 
of  Hildebrand,  who  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  em-  isting  evils  by  taking  away  from  the  secular  princes 
peror  the  power  of  appointing  popes  in  a  more  slow  |  the  right  which  they  assumed  of  disposing  of  the  sees 
but  surer  manner.  Stephen,  however,  died  soon  after  within  their  dominions.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less 
his  election  in  1058,  recommending,  it  is  said,  the  cler-  than  a  concentration  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
gy  and  the  people  to  await  Hildebrand's  return  before  the  world  in  the  hands  of  the  pope;  and  his  whole 
proceeding  to  another  election.  This  advice  was  dis-  reign  was  a  struggle  to  secure  this  supreme  dominion, 
regarded,  and  the  powerful  counts  of  Tusculum  ap-  i  which  included,  in  his  ideas,  the  absolute  sutwrdina- 
pointed  a  bishop  of  Vellctri  entirely  devoted  to  their  I  tiott  of  the  temporal  powers  of  the  world  to  the  spiritual 
interests  as  successor  of  Stephen  IX,  under  the  name  power — that  is,  to  the  pope.  The  emperor  Henry  IV, 
of  Benedict  X.  This  election  caused  great  trouble  in  licentious,  ambitious,  and  at  war  with  his  revolted  vas- 
Rorne,  and  Hildebrand  returned  in  haste  from  Genua-  sals,  and  therefore  continually  in  want  of  money,  was 
ny.  Backed  by  the  power  of  Germany,  he  caused  the  I  one  of  the  most  culpable  in  respect  of  simouy.  He 
bishop  of  Florence  to  be  elected  pope,  under  tho  name  !  dis|K>sed  of  sees  and  benefices  in  favor  of  vicious  or  in- 
of  Nicholas  II,  by  an  assembly  held  in  Tuscany,  and  capable  men,  and  the  bishops  of  Germany  readily  en- 
submitted  the  appointment  to  the  approl»ation  "of  the  tered  into  his  views  of  making  the  Church  a  sort  of 
emperor  in  order  to  secure  his  protection.  At  the  feudal  dependant  on  the  imperial  will.  Gregory  be- 
aame  time,  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  irregular  elec-  I  gan  by  admonishing  Henry;  he  sent  legates  to  Ger- 
tions  by  means  of  briltery,  as  had  been  the  case  in  that  many,  but  to  little  purpose.  His  next  step  was  to  as- 
of  Benedict,  he  contrived  a  new  method  of  election,  ac-  ;  semble  a  council  at  Home  in  1074,  which  anathema- 
cording  to  which  the  choice  should  first  he  made  by  tized  persons  guilty  of  simony,  and  ordered  the  depo- 
the  cardinal  bishops,  and  afterwards  submitted  succes-  ,  sltion  of  those  priests  who  lived  in  concubinage,  under 
sivcly  to  the  other  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and  the  peo-  which  name,  however,  were  also  included  those  who 
pie,  all  "saving  the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  he-  lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony,  and  it  was  decreed  also 

loved  son  Henry,  at  present  king  "    Nicholas  i  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  unless 

1 1  dying  in  1061,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  new  troub.  |  he  made  a  vow  of  celibacy.  This  last  regulation  cie- 
1  -s  arose  concerning  the  new  mode  of  election.  The  j  ated  great  excitement,  especially  at  Milan,  where  the 
cardinals  chose  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  under  the  j  custom  of  priests  being  married  was  still  prevalent,  as 
name  of  Alexander  II,  but  the  Roman  nobility  and  j  in  the  Eastern  Church.  "Gregory  summoned  another 
part  of  the  population  refused  to  recognise  him,  and  council  at  Rome  in  1075,  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  assembled  at  Basle  a  kings  and  other  lay  princes  were  forbidden,  under  pain 
synod  of  bishops  devoted  to  his  cause,  which  elected  of  excommunication,  from  giving  the  investiture  of 
Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  for  pope,  under  the  name  sees  and  abbeys  by  conferring  the  ring  and  the  r ro- 


of Honorius  II.  Cadalous,  like  the  other  bishops  of 
Lomtmrdy,  had  been  at  open  war  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
Had  Rome  yielded  to  his  election,  all  the  ground  ginn- 
ed bv  Hildelirand  would  have  been  lost.   Without  anv 


sier.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  qunrrel  about  the 
investiture  which  distracted  Europe  for  many  y.«ars 
after,  and  which  may  here  require  some  explanation. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  would  ap- 


hesiiancy,  Hildebrand  recognised  the  validity  of  Alex-  pear  that  the  IkmIv  of  the  clergy,  or  presbyters  of  a 
anderlTs  election,  and  the  latter  wisely  chose  the  pow- j  town  or  district,  together  with  the  munici|ial  council 
erful  monk  for  his  chancellor.  Cadalous,  at  the  same  I  or  notahles,  elected  their  bishop  or  chief  p  istor.  and 
time,  advanced  against  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  German  j  the  Christian  emperors  did  not  interfere  with  the  choice 
army,  and  the  two  popes,  after  duly  excommunicating  j  except  in  the  case  of  the  great  patriarchal  sees,  suoh 
each  other,  fought  at  the  doors  of  Rome.  The  G«»r-  j  as  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the  candidate  to  which, 
in  ins  were  defeated,  and  Cadalous  fled.  The  young  after  being  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  was  re- 
emi»eror  was  taken  away  from  bis  mother's  influence  quired  to  wait  fcr  the  imperial  confirmation.  The 
and  put  under  tho  care  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  followed  the  same  system,  as 
(Anno  or  Hanno),  who  caused  Alexander's  election  to  !  well  as  tho  exarchs  of  Ravenna  after  them,  in  the 
be  tonlirmed  by  the  Synod  of  Goslnr.  Hildebrand,  \  name  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  At  Rome,  and 
more  jiowerful  now  than  ever,  continued  to  work  with  1  probably  in  the  rest  of  Italy  also,  the  laity  paiticipated 
all  his  mi^ht  for  the.  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  {  in  the  election  of  their  bishops  till  the  loth  century  ; 
suppression  of  simony.  About  that  time  an  occurrence  ]  in  the  East  they  appear  to  have  l>een  excluded  from  it 
took  place  which  throws  some  light  upon  Hildebrand's  J  sooner.  Charlemagne  is  said  by  some  to  have  intrn- 
character,  viz.  his  quarrel  with  one  of  the  most  virtu-  J  duced  the  custom  of  putting  the  ring  and  crosier  into 
ous  and  most  austere  men  of  that  period,  Peter  IJamien  the  hands  of  new-elected  bishops,  w  hile  he  required 
(q.  v.").  After  being  long  united  by  similarity  of  views  from  them  the  onth  of  fealty  to  himself.  There  seems 
and  unity  of  aim,  they  disagreed  on  some  point  not  no  doubt  at  least  that  the  custom  was  prevalent  under 
known,  and  after  that  time  the  writings  of  the  eloquent  |  his  successors  of  the  Carlovin-ian  dynasty.    The  rea- 
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•on  of  this  was,  that  the  churches  having  been  richly 
endowed  by  various  sovereigns  with  land*  and  other 
temporaries,  the  incumbents  were  considered  in  the 
light  of  feudal  tenants.  By  thus  keeping  ut  their  own 
disposal  the  temporalities  of  the  sees,  the  sovereigns 
came  gradually  to  appoint  the  bishops,  either  by  di- 
rect nomination,  or  by  recommending  a  candidate  to 
the  electors.  Gregory,  making  no  distinction  between 
spiritualities  and  temporalities,  considered  the  investi- 
ture a_s  a  spiritual  act,  insisting  that  the  crosier  was 
emblematic  of  the  spiritual  authority  ot  bishop  over 
their  flocks,  and  the  ring  was  the  symM  of  their  mys- 
tical marriage  with  the  Church ;  although  Sarpi  ob- 
serves, in  his*  Trratist  upon  ficnejictt,  there  was  another 
ceremony,  namely,  the  consecration  of  the  bishop  elect 
by  imposition  of  hands  by  the  metropolitan,  which  was 
the  real  spiritual  investiture.  But  Gregory's  object 
was  to  take  away  from  laymen  all  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age, and  to  make  the  Church,  with  all  its  temporalities, 
independent  of  the  state.  He  would  not  admit  of  any 
symbols  of  allegiance  to  the  state;  and  he  contended 
that  the  estates  of  sees  had  become  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  office,  and  could  no  longer  be 
distinguished ;  and  yet  he  himself  had  wafted  for  the 
continuation  of  the  emperor  before  he  was  consecrated. 
Sec  Invbstitdrk.  The  emperor  Henry  IV  paid  no 
regard  to  Gregory's  counciU  and  their  decree*,  and  lie 
continued  to  nominate  not  only  to  German,  but  also 
Italian  bishoprics.  Among  others,  he  apt>ointcd  a  cer- 
tain Tedaldo  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  opposition  to  Arzo, 
a  mere  youth,  who  bad  been  consecrated  by  Gregory's 
legate.  But  the  quarrel  of  the  investiture,  which  had 
opened  the  breach  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
w  as  lost  sight  of  in  the  more  extraordinary  discussions 
w  hich  followed  between  them.  Gregory  had  been  for 
some  time  tampering  with  Henry's  disaffected  vassals 
of  Saxony.  Thuringia,  and  other  countries,  and  he  now 
publicly  summoned  the  emperor  to  Kntue  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  charges  preferred  by  his  subjects 
against  him.  This  was  a  further  and  most  unwar- 
rantable stretch  of  that  temporal  supremacy  over  kings 
and  principalities  which  the  see  of  Rome  had  already 
l/egun  to  assume.  Henry,  indignant  at  this  assom|»- 
tion  of  power,  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms, 
at  which  many  bishops  and  abbots  wore  present,  and 
which,  upon  various  charges  preferred  agai list  Grego- 
ry, deposed  him,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Rome 
to  signify  this  decision  to  the  Roman  clergy,  request- 
ing tliein  to  send  a  mission  to  the  emperor  for  a  new- 
pope.  Upon  this,  Gregory,  in  a  council  assembled  at 
the  Lateran  Palace  in  1076,  solemnly  excommunicated 
Henry,  and  In  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
apostle*,  declared  him  ipto  facto  deposed  from  the 
thrones  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  his  subjects  re- 
leased from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Gregory,  ol>- 
serves  I'latina,  In  his  Lives  of  the  Pitpfjt,  w  as  the  first 
who  assumed  the  right  of  dc|wsiiig  the  emperors,  whose 
vassals  he  and  his  predecessors  had  been  considered 
till  then,  and  who  had  even  exercised  the  power  of  de- 
posing several  popes  for  illegal  election  or  abuse  of 
their  authority.  This  bold  act  of  Gregory  produced 
for  a  time  the  effect  which  he  had  calculated  upon. 
Most  of  Henry's  subjects,  already  ripe  for  reliellion, 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  papal  sanction,  and 
a  diet  was  assembled  to  elect  a  new  emperor.  Henry, 
however,  obtained  a  delay,  and,  the  matter  being  re- 
ferred to  the  pope,  he  set  off  for  Italy  in  the  winter  of 
1077,  and,  pjssing  the  Alps  of  Susa,  nut  Gregory  at 
the  castle  of  Canossa,  near  Reggio,  in  I*oml>ardy.  which 
belonged  to  the  countess  Mathilda,  a  great  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  pope.  Gregory  would  not  see  Henry 
at  tirst,  but  insisted  upon  his  laying  aside  all  the  insig- 
nia  of  royalty,  and  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent 
in  a  coarse  woollen  garment  and  barefooted.  In  this 
plight  Henry  remained  for  three  days,  from  morning 
till  sunset,  in  an  outer  court  of  the  castle,  in  very  severe 
weather.    On  the  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  into 


Gregory's  presence,  and,  on  confessing  his  errors,  re- 
ceived absolution,  l>ut  was  not  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, the  pope  referring  him  to  the  general  diet.  Hen- 
ry soon  after  resumed  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and,  be- 
ing supported  by  his  Lombard  vassals,  and  indignant 
at  the  humiliating  scene  of  Canossa,  recrossed  the  Alps, 
fought  several  battles  in  Germany,  and  at  last  defeat- 
ed and  mortally  wounded  Rudolf  of  Suabia,  who  had 
been  elected  emperor  in  his  stead,  and  was  supported 
by  Gregory.  Having  now  retrieved  his  affairs  in  Ger- 
many, he  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy  in  10)<1  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  pope,  whom  he  again  deposed  in 
another  diet,  having  appointed  Guibcrt,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  as  his  successor,  under  the  name  of  Clement 
III.  Gregory  had  meantime  drawn  to  his  party  by 
timely  concessions  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  cou- 
queror  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  w  ho,  however,  could  not 
prevent  Henry  from  advancing  to  the  walls  of  Rome ; 
but  the  city  was  well  defended,  and  the  summer  heats 
obliged  Henry  to  retrace  bis  steps  towards  North  Italy, 
where  his  soldiers  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  count- 
ess Mathilda.  He  repeated  the  attempt  against  Roino 
in  1083,  but  without  success.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  a  general  council  should  decide  the  questions  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  pope.  The  council  as- 
sembled at  Rome  in  1083,  and  Gregory  did  not  again 
excommunicate  the  em|>eror,  but  negotiated  with  him 
without  coming  to  any  definitive  result.  In  fact,  Greg- 
ory's personal  successes  were  at  an  end,  though  tho 
principles  of  papal  supremacy  for  which  he  contended 
took  root  and  grew  up  in  after  times.  In  10*4  Henry 
was  invited  by  some  ambassadors  from  the  Roman 
people,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  pope,  to  enter 
the  city,  which  he  did  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  Lateran,  the  bridge*, 
and  other  important  positions.  Gregory  escaped  into 
the  castlo  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  anti-pope  Guibcrt  was 
publicly  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday  by  several  bish- 
ops. On  the  following  Easter  Sunday  Henry  IV  was 
crowned  by  him  as  emperor  in  St.  Peter's  church. 
After  the  ceremony  Henry  ascended  the  capitol  and 
was  publicly  proclaimed,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  acclamations.  Hearing,  however,  that  Rul» 
ert  Guiscard  was  approaching  Rome  with  troops,  he 
left  the  city  and  withdrew  towards  Tuscany.  Rolicrt 
came  soon  after  with  his  Norman  and  Sarnccn  soldiers, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  delivering  Gregory,  who 
was  still  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  plundered 
Rome,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocities.  Gregory, 
having  come  out  of  his  stronghold,  assembled  another 
council,  in  which,  for  the  fourth  time,  he  excommuni- 
cated Henry  and  the  anti-pope  Guihert.  When  Rob- 
ert left  the  city  to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  the 
pope,  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Rome,  withdrew 
with  him  to  Salerno,  where,  after  consecrating  a  miig- 
nificent  church  built  by  Robert,  he  died,  May  25, 1085. 
His  last  words  wore, '  1  have  loved  justice  and  hated 
iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile.'  He  prnliahly 
ttelievcd  what  he  said.  Gregory's  character  was  In 
many  respects  a  grand  and  noUe  one.  But  impartial 
history  decides  that  the  good  he  accomplished  was  fai 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  fanatical  enforce- 
ment of  celibacy  (q.  v.),  which  has  continued  to  thif 
day  to  demoralize  the  Romanist  clergy,  and  by  his 
semi-blasphemous  assertions  of  almost  divine  power 
for  the  papacy.  His  earlier  efforts  for  ecclesiastical 
reform  were,  no  doul  t,  sincere  and  earnest;  but  at  a 
Inter  peiiod  he  was  led  astray  I  y  the  ambition  of  ex- 
alting his  see  over  all  the  dignities  and  powers  of  the 
earth,  spiritual  as  well  as  tcmponil.  Not  content  with 
making,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  Church  independent 
of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  establishing  the 
control  of  tho  p  ipal  authority  over  the  princes  of  tho 
earth,  objects  which  he  left  to  bo  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor [sec  Inxockxt  III],  Gregory  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  various  national  church, 
cs.    His  object  was  to  raise  the  pope  to  supremo  pow. 
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er  over  Church  and  State  throughout  Christendom. 
1W  a  constitution  of  his  predecessor  Alexinder  II, 
which  he  dictated,  and  which  ho  afterwards  confirmed, 
it  was  enacted  for  the  tirst  time  that  n<i  bishop  elect 
should  exercise  his  functions  until  he  had  received  his 
confirmation  from  the  pope.  The  Roman  see  had  al- 
ready, in  the  9th  century,  subverted  the  authority  of 
the  metropolitans,  under  pretence  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  bishops ;  but  now  it  assumed  the  right  of 
citing  the  bishop*,  without  distinction,  before  its  tri- 
bunal at  Home  to  receive  its  dictates,  and  Gregory 
obliged  the  metropolitan  to  attend  in  person  to  receive 
the  pallium.  The  q'larrel  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  William  Rufus,  was  owing  to  that 
monarch  not  choosing  to  let  him  go  to  Rome,  w  hither 
he  had  been  summoned.  The  practice  of  sending  apos- 
tolic legates  to  different  kingdoms  as  special  commis- 
sioners of  the  pope,  with  discretionary  power  over  the 
national  hierarchy,  originated  also  with  Gregory,  and 
completed  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy  in 
the  Church  in  lieu  of  its  original  popular  or  represent- 
ative form.  This  doctrine  of  papal  absolutism  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline  was  by  prescription  and  usage  so  in- 
termixed with  the  more  essential  doctrines  of  faith, 
that  it  came  to  be  considered  as  a  dogma  itself,  and 
has  defied  all  the  skill  of  subsequent  theologians  and 
statesmen  to  disentangle  it  from  the  rest,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  probably  l>een,  though  at  a  fearful 
cost,  the  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Western 
or  Roman  Church"  (Englith  Cyclojxrdit),  The  meas- 
nres  accomplished  and  attempted  by  Gregory  were  (1) 
the  abolition  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  nobility  in 
the  election  of  the  p"pe;  (2)  the  removal  of  all  author- 
ity in  the  election  of  the  popes  from  the  emperors  of 
Germany ;  (3)  the  establishment  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  (4)  the  freedom  of  tho  Church  in  the  matter 
1[of  investitures.  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
history  of  Gregory  VII,  both  by  ecclesiastical  and  po- 
litical writers,  especially  within  the  present  century. 
See  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers  (11th  century);  Mosheim, 
Ch.  Ilittory,  ch.  xi,  pt.  ii,  elt.  ii ;  Neander,  Ch.  History, 
vol.  iv ;  Ranke,  Hutory  >f the  Papacy,  i,  29  sq. ;  Hase. 
Ch.  Itittory,  §  181 ;  Sir  James  Stephen,  E**ayt  in  Ec- 
cUsiutical  Biography,  i,  1 ;  also  in  Edinburgh  Review, 
lxxxi,  143;  Guizot  lli*t.  of  Modern  Civiliz  ition ;  Row- 
den,  Lift  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  17/ (Lond.  li*4fl, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Voigt,  Hildehrawi  aU  Pabtt  Gregor  17/ 
(Weimar,  1813,  8vo ;  2d  cd.  1*4(5, 8vo) ;  Spittlcr,  Gregor 
I'll  (Hamb.  1827, 4to) ;  Gresley,  Life  and  Pontificate 
•f  Gregory  1 7/ (Loud.  1829,  12m.»);  Madclsme,  Pontifi- 
cal dt  Gr.goire  17/  (Paris,  1837,  2  vols.  8<  o);  Cassnn- 
der,  Zeitalter  HUdebnmd'$  (Darmstadt.  1842,  8vo)  ; 
Soeltl,  Gregor  17/  (Leipsig,  1847,  Kvo)  ;  Alilman,  I/ttin 
Chrittiunily,  iii,  140  sq. ;  llelfcnsteiu,  Gregor'*  VII  />>- 
ttrrtiungen  (Frankf.,  1856,  8vo);  Gfrorer,  Paptf  Greg>r 
I'll  u.tein  Zei/ti/n-r  (ultramontane  view;  Schafl*hau«cn, 
3859  1861,  7  vols.  8vo);  English  Cyclopedia;  Herzog, 
fte<il-Encykl»p.  v,  334  sq. ;  Hoefer,  your,  iiiog.  Genir. 
xxi,  801. 

VIII  (Ai.brro  de  Mora),  Pope,  was  a  native  of 
Benevento.  He  succeeded  Urban  III,  Oct.  21,  1187, 
and  died  at  Pisa  Dec.  1G,  1187.  His  short  reign  was 
unimportant.  He  has  generally  been  considered  as  a 
learned,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  man.  He  attempted  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  cardinals  them- 
selves promised  to  join  him,  nnd  to  contribute  their 
riches  towards  the  undertaking,  but  these  promises 
were  only  >;iven  to  be  evaded.  Gregory's  last  act  was 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa  and  those  of  Genoj.— Hoefer,  AW.  A""*/.  Gene- 
rate, xxi,  814. 

IX  (Uooi.txo,  rot' vr  or  Sign;).  Pope,  was  a  native 
of  Anagni,  and  a  relative  of  Innocent  III.  He  succeed- 
ed Hotiorius  HI,  M.irch  19,  1227.  He  followed  careful- 
ly in  the  footsteps  of  (in-gory  VII  and  of  Inn-  cent  III, 
upholding  the  sec  of  Rome  as  the  master  of  all  empires 
and  superior  to  all  kings.   Ilia  consecration  took  place 


|  with  unusual  magnificence :  he  celebrated  mas*  at 
St.  John  I.ateran  in  vestments  covered  with  gold  and 
1  precious  stones ;  then,  mounting  a  richly-hame*s*d 
I  horse,  and  surrounded  by  cardinals  clothed  in  purple 
|  and  gold,  he  made  a  triumphant  procession  throogk 
|  the  streets  of  Rome,  which  were  decked  with  carpets 
I  and  flowers  for  the  occasion.  The  emperor  Frederick 
II  had  a  powerful  party  devoted  to  him  in  Rome;  it 
became  desirable  to  remove  him  from  too  close 
,  ity  with  that  city,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this,  Grrjj- 
|  ory  reminded  him  of  his  vow  of  veiling  the  Holy 
I  Land,  and  commanded  him  to  go  at  once.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  embarking  Frederick  fell  sick  at  Otranto,  but 
Gregory,  who  believed  his  illmss  to  be  feigned.  excom- 
municated him,  and  notified  all  the  churches  of  it. 
Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  to  all  the  prince* 
complaining  of  the  pope's  proceedings.  Gregory,  in 
return,  excommunicated  him  again,  and  threatened  t» 
take  the  empire  from  him.  Frederick,  disregarding 
this  absurd  threat,  excited  the  h'omans  to  revolt 
against  Gregory,  who,  insulted  even  when  saying 
mass,  was  obliged  to  retire  first  to  Rieto,  then  to  >  pole- 
to,  and  finally  to  Perugia.  Frederick,  leaving  RaynaM 
at  Rome  to  treat  with  the  pope,  embarked  now  for  PaU 
estinc  afainst  the  orders  of  Gregory.  Raynald.  in  the 
mean  t'aic,  having  organized  an  army,  invaded  the  pa- 
pal strtes.  Gregory  put  his  force*  under  the  order* 
of  Roger  of  Aquiln,  and  war  I  egan  in  earnest  in  1:728. 
Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  origin  of  the  two  factions,  after- 
wards so  celebrated,  of  the  Gvelph.t  and  Ghibe;lii  et.  tbe 
former  acting  for  the  pope,  the  latter  for  the  emperr. 
Frederick,  forestalled  in  Palestine  by  the  emissaries  of 
Gregory,  badly  seconded  by  the  Christians  of  Jiyria, 
and,  besides,  being  desirous  of  returning  to  Italy, 
where  Kaynald  had  been  defeated  by  the  papal  troops, 
concluded  a  ten  years'  truce  with  tbe  sultan  of  Eg>  pt 
and,  though  excommunicated,  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  returned  to 
F.urope.  The  pope,  on  bearing  of  his  arrival,  excom- 
municated him  anew,  and  released  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  Frederick  offered  to  sul  mit.  and  ask- 
ed for  absolution  ;  peace  was  in  consequence  concluded 
Aug.  28,  1230.  The  Romans  again  drove  awjy  the 
pope  (July  20,  1232).  He  sncceeded  in  going  buck  to 
Rome  in  1235.  War  soon  broke  out  again.  Frederick, 
having  taken  Sardinia,  gave  it  to  his  natural  son, 
Henry  ;  the  pope  claimed  it  for  himself.  Neither  bad 
any  right  to  it,  and  neither  would  give  it  up  to  the 
other.  Frederick  was  excommunicated  a  fourth  time 
in  12:i9.  Frederick  marched  against  Rome,  but  Greg- 
ory died  before  he  reached  it,  Aug.  20,  1241.  The 
princi|«al  traits  of  Gregory's  character  were  pride  and 
haughtiness  ;  he  aimed  at  extending  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  at  any  cost.  In  this  he  received  no  help 
except  from  the  king  of  England,  who  gave  tithes  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  exchange  for  the  deposition  of  a 
bishop.  St.  Louis,  even  when  threatened  with  excrm- 
munication,  refused  to  free  the  clerj.'y  from  their  re- 
sponsibility to  civil  jurisdiction.  Gregory  was  well 
acquainted  with  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  1234  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  decretals  which  were  often  re- 
printed :  Nora  Compilatio  Decretalitun,  arm  gtiuui  (l*t 
ed.  Montz,  1473,  fol.).  There  are  also  31  letters  and 
191  fragments  of  his  writings  in  I-abbe,  Coneit.  xi.  310; 
'  66  letter*  in  Ughelli.  Italii  Sacra ;  9  in  Vossius ;  1  bull 
in  Duchesne,  lliztt-ritt,  v,  861 ;  and  1  in  Mabillon.  p. 
421,  Xo.  106.— Hoefer,  AW.  Iiiog.  G.n.  xxi.  814  sq. 

X,  Po|ie.  previously  known  as  Tebali>o  i>e"  Vis- 
roSTi,  was  born  at  Piacenza,  of  tl  e  illustrious  family 
of  Visconti.  He  was  chosen  pope  while  absent  with  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  the  Holy  I-and.  The  sec  had  l>een 
vacant  nearly  three  years  after  the  death  of  Clement 
IV.  Gregory  greatly  encourages*  the  Crusades.  Id 
1271  he  summoned  the  Council  of  Lyons,  which  con- 
vened in  1274.  See  Ltons.  He  died  at  Arezzo,  Jan. 
19, 1276.  This  pope  instituted  the  regulations  of  the 
I  conclave  nearly  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 
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There  are  twenty-five  epistle*  of  Gregory  in  Lahbo. 
Condi,  vol.  xi.  Gerard  Voasius  published  hi*  Vibt  et 
Epistol*  (Grk.  and  Lut.  Rome,  15*7).  Sec  Rower,  Hist, 
of  Popes,  vol.  viii ;  Boused,  Punt  if.  Grtgorio  X  (Rome, 
1711,  4to). 

XI  (Pierre  Rookk),  Pope,  born  in  1329  at  Mau- 
mont,  In  France,  was  nephew  to  Clement  VI,  who 
made  him  cardinal  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  gave 
him  many  rich  benefices.  He  won  elected  pope  De- 
cerning 30,  1870,  and  removed  the  pipal  court  from 
Avignon  to  Rome  in  1377.  Wicliffe  vuitcd  this  pope 
at  Avignon,  and  went  back  to  Eugland  disgusted  with 
the  vices  of  the  priesthood.  Gregory  opposed  all 
"  heresies"  violently ;  he  condemned  Raymond  Lull 
(q.  v.)  and  his  doctrines  by  a  bull  duted  January  25, 
1376,  caused  the  burning  of  Jeanne  Daubenton,  and 
condemned  the  writings  of  Wicliffe.  His  pontificate 
was  marked  by  gross  nepotism.  Ke  died  suddenly, 
March  28. 1378.— Hoefer,  Souv.  Iii»g.  Gen.  xxi,  81"<. 

XII  (Anoklo  Corraro),  Pope,  a  Venetian,  was 
elected  pope  Nov.  30,  1406,  by  the  Roman  cardinals, 
during  the  Western  strife,  while  his  rival  Benedict  XIII 
occupied  the  chair  at  Avignon.  After  long  quarrels, 
both  popes  were  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa,  14'K>, 
but  Gregory  did  not  yield  until  the  assembling  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  when  he  formally  resigned 
(1415).  lie  was  made  dean  of  the  cardinals,  and  died 
Oct.  18,  1417,  ugtd  92.— Hoefer,  A'oicr.  Blog.  Geniralc, 
xxi,  821. 

XIII  (Uno  Buoxcompaono),  Pope,  born  in  1502 
at  Bologna,  succeeded  Pius  V  May  13,  1572.  lie  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  priests  of  his  time,  especially 
in  civil  and  canonical  law.  Ho  was  a  man  of  mild 
tamper  and  jovial  habits,  yet  his  pontificate  is  stained 
by  his  relations  to  the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew  (which  he  openly  approved  by  a  solemn 
Tf  I num,  and  by  striking  medals  in  honor  of  it), 
and  by  his  participation  in  a  treasonable  plot  against 
queen  Elizabeth.  His  reign  was  agitated  and  un- 
quiet throughout,  and,  amid  the  confusions  caused  by 
his  attempts  to  confiscate  many  of  the  estates  of  the 
Italian  nobles,  he  died,  April  in",  1585.  His  reform  of 
the  calendar,  however,  will  carry  his  name  down  to 
the  latest  posterity.— Mosheim,  Church  Hist  cent,  xvi, 
sec.  iii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  n.  28 ;  Ranke,  History  <f  Pajntcy,  i, 
307  sq.    Sec  Cai.kxhar. 

XIV  (Xicoi.o  Sko.nokati),  Pope,  was  elected  by 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  party,  Dec.  5,  151)0.  Hi's 
short  reign  was  taken  up  chiefly  in  efforts  to  sustain 
the  league  in  France  against  Henry  IV.  He  died  Oct. 
15. 1591.— Ranke,  Hist,  if  Papacy  J.  53C. 

XV  (Ai.khsanoko  Ltoovisi),  Pope,  was  born  at 
Bologna,  1553,  made  pope.  Feb.  9, 1621,  and  died  July 
18.  1623.  With  the  aid  of  his  nephew,  cardinal  Ludo- 
vico,  he  signalized  his  brief  reign  by  several  measures 
of  great  importance  to  the  Roman  Church.  He  urged 
on  emperor  Ferdinand  to  exterminate  Protestantism 
from  the  empire  ;  he  established  the  College  of  Out 
Propaganda  [see  Phopaoaxda]  ;  and  he  greatly  in- 
creased the  missionary  enterprises  of  Rome  in  South 
America,  Abyssinia,  China,  and  India.    The  dominion 


of  the  pap  il  provinces.  Bologna  took  the  lead  ;  the 
commotion  spread  swiftly  from  Bologna  throughout 
Romagna.  and  soon  reached  all  parts  of  the  pope's  do- 
minions except  the  metropolitan  city.  The  intention 
of  the  insurgents  was  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  pope,  and  to  unite  the  states 
of  Italy.  But  the  movement  was  not  well  contrived ; 
it  was  simply  a  spontaneous  burst  of  enthusiasm,  ex- 
cited by  the  French  Revolution  of  18:>0.  Yet  so  utterly 
powerless  and  detested  was  the  pontifical  government, 
that,  left  to  itself,  it  could  not  have  survived  the  shock 
of  even  this  unorganized  insurrection.  Austria  poured 
troops  into  the  disaffected  provinces,  and  quickly  si- 
lenced the  tumult.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  agi- 
tations like  these  could  only  Ise  prevented  by  timely 
concessions,  and  the  powers  of  Europe  united  to  recom- 
mend this  course  to  the  pope,  in  order  that  a  "  new 
«ra''  (as  cardinal  Bernetti,  the  papal  secretary,  said) 
might  commence  with  the  popedom  of  Gregory  XVI. 
The  new  ara  was  slow  in  arriving.  The  papal  govern- 
ment, as  usual,  forgot  its  promises  as  soon  as  the  dan- 
ger was  past.  Indignant  remonstrances,  and  partial 
attempts  at  revolt,  rapidly  followed  by  confiscations, 
imprisonments,  and  exiles,  rapidly  led  the  way  to  a 
complete  relapse  into  the  old  system  of  misgovernment 
and  steady  suppression  of  free  thought.  The  l'ap..l 
St  ites  were  now  the  only  part  of  civilized  Europe  in 
which  municipal  institutions  were  unknown,  and  wliero 
the  laity  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  For  many  years  the  people  were  busy 
in  plotting  revolutions,  and  the  government  in  practi- 
cing esjiimage  on  the  largest  scale,  suddenly  searching 
suspected  houses,  punishing  the  suspected  without 
trial,  and  every  way  embittering  the  spirit  of  hostility. 
Plans  were  formed  by  the  exiled  patriots  to  unite  all 
Italy  in  a  confederation  for  freedom,  but  these  plans 
were  discovered  and  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  police 
before  they  were  ripe  for  execution  AH  Europe  look- 
ed on  with  pity,  but  no  state  offered  to  interfere,  lest 
commotions  in  Italy  should  lead  to  disturbances  else- 
where. The  banished  Italians  themselves,  in  a  mani- 
festo which  they  published  in  1845,  declared  that  the 
enormities  of  Gregory's  government  had  risen  to  su»-h 
a  height  "  that  each  one  of  them  more  than  sufficed  to 
give  the  right  of  loudly  protesting  against  bis  breach 
of  faith,  his  trampling  upon  justice,  his  torturing  hu- 
man nature,  and  all  the  excesses  of  his  tyranny."  In 
fact,  the  whole  pontillcate  of  Gregory  wus  one  long 
oppression  of  his  subjects.  At  its  termination  thera 
were  l>etwecn  two  and  three  thousand  political  prison- 
ers in  the  papal  dungeons ! 

Gregory  was  not  Vss  active  in  strengthening  the 
power  of  Rome  abroad  than  in  crushing  out  liberty  and 
happiness  at  home.  He  erected,  in  various  countries, 
twenty-seven  new  bishoprics  and  thirty-two  apostolic 
vicariates.  In  1816  he  gave  the  College  De  Propttg-.m- 
dn  into  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  and  ho  trusted  and  fa- 
vored that  order  in  every  way.  He  opposed  the  Hilda 
Societies  and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  utter- 
ing violent  encyclicals  on  these  points.  A  better  feat- 
ure was  his  opposition  to  the  slave-trade  and  to  slav- 
ry.    He  put  down  the  Hermesinns  (q.  v.)  in  Ger- 


of  the  (  hurch  was  more  widely  extended  in  his  reign  I  ,„;inv  with  the  strong  hand,  and  greatly  enlarged  the 


than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history.— Ranke, 
Hist,  of  Papacy,  ii,  64  »q. 

XVI(Bartolommro  Alberto  Capeiavari),  Pope, 
was  liorn  at  Bclluno,  Sept.  18, 1765.  He  became  a  Ca- 
maldolite  Bcnodictine  under  the  name  of  Afauro,  and  at 
twenty-five  years  was  nvide  professor  of  theologv.  In 
1799  he  published  the  Triumph  of  (he  Holy  See  and  of 


bulk  of  the  Index  Expurgatorins.  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sions were  greatly  fostered  by  Gregory,  and  societies 
to  raise  funds,  such  as  the  <Kurrt  de  la  F-i  (Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  Faith)  in  France,  grew 
rapidly  in  extent  and  productiveness.  Romanism 
increased  under  his.  |*>ntiflcate  in  even'  country  in 
Europe,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  natural  reaction 


the  Church  (Rome,  4to),  a  treatise  vindicating  the  abso-  against  previous  depression,  but  largely,  also,  through 
lute  power  of  the  popes.  In  1H01  he  became  abbot  of  the  energetic  activity  of  the  pope.  He  died  of  cancer, 
his  monastery,  and  in  1803  general  of  his  order.  He  J  Jnne  1,  1846.  Gregory  wrote  several  Encyclical  Epis- 
tles, which  are  of  value  as  showing  the  unchanged 
character  of  the  papacy ;  among  them  are  translated 
A  Letter  to  the  A  rchbishps  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  ( I.ond. 
1836,  p.  71,  8vo)  .-Encyclical  to  aU  Patriarchs,  Pri. 


was  made  cardinal  and  prefect  of  the  propaganda  in 
1826.  On  the  death  of  Leo  XII  he  was  elected  pope, 
Feb.  2, 1831.  His  reign  fell  in  a  stormy  time.  Imme- 
diately after  his  accession  revolts  occurred  in  several 
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mates,  etc.  (I.ondon,  1845,  p.  40,  8vo).  See  Firinl,  Ia> 
Stato  Romano  delTanno  1815  (Turin,  1841,  3  voU.);  La 
Farina,  Storia  d' Italia;  Rente  da  deux  Mondes,  J une, 
1847;  Moroni,  Dizion. di  erudition*  ecclesiast  '-ol.xxxii. 

Gregory,  George,  D.  D.,  an  English  di  .-Ine,  son  of 
the  prebendary  of  Ferns,  in  Ireland,  was  Itorn  in  1754, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1778  he  took  orders,  and  became  a  curate  at  Liverpool ; 
in  1782  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  obtained  the 
curacy  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegatc,  and  was  chosen  evening 
preacher  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Lord  Sidniouth 
in  1804  procured  for  him  the  living  of  Westham,  in  Es- 
sex, which  Dr.  Gregory  held  till  his  death  in  18<i8. 
Among  his  works  are  Essays,  historical  and  m<n\tl: — 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (I<ond.  1790,  2  vols. 
12mo) : — Sermons,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Composition  of 
a  Sermon  (Lond.  1787, 8vo) a  translation  of  Lowth's 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry  (Lond.  1787, 2  voU.  8vo).— 
Darling  Cyclop.  Bibbog  i,  1323. 

Gregory,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Amersham,  In  Buckinghamshire,  in  1607.  In 
1624  ho  was  sent  in.  the  capacity  of  servitor  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  tinder  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  George  Morley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. Having  been  admitted  into  orders,  he  was  op- 
pointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of  his  college  by  the  dean, 
Dr.  Brian  Duppa.  In  1634  he  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Ridley's  View  of  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastical Lav,  Kith  Notes  (4 to),  by  which  he  acquired 
much  reputation  on  account  of  the  civil,  historical,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  ritual  learning,  and  the  skill  in  ancient 
o.id  modern  languages,  Oriental  as  well  as  European, 
displayed  in  it.  In  1641  he  obtained  the  prebend  of 
Salisbury,  but  was  deprived  of  it  at  the  Rebellion.  In 
1646  he  published  Xotes  ami  Observations  on  some  Pas- 
sages  of  Scripture  (4t«),  which  were  reprinted  at  differ- 
ent |>eriods,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  and 
inserted  in  the  Cntici  Sacri.  He  died  in  1646.  An  ac- 
count of  his  life  will  be  found  in  his  Works  (4th  edit. 
Lond.  1684, 4to).  Anthony  Wood  calls  him  the  miracle 
of  his  age  for  critical  and  curious  learning.— Fuller, 
Worthis  of  England;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  vol.  v;  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop.  Bibliog.  i,  1322. 

Gregory,  Olinthus  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  was  born 
at  Yaxley,  in  Huntingdonshire,  Jan.  29, 1774.  He  was 
educated  under  Mr.  Weston,  a  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, and  published,  at  19.  a  text-book  called  ljessons 
Astronomical  ami  Philosophical.  Through  the  interest 
of  Dr.  Hutton,  he  was  ap|*>intcd  in  18<r2  mathemati- 
cal master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
where  he  obtained  the  professor's  chair.  He  published 
a  large  number  of  mathematical  treatises,  of  which  it 
is  not  our  place  to  give  an  account.  But  Dr.  Gregory 
possessed  qualities  of  a  still  nobler  and  better  kind 
than  those  of  a  scientific  philosopher.  He  was  a  de- 
cided Christian — a  man  who  bad  not  only  studied  the 
literature  of  the  sacred  volume,  but  made  it  the  rule 
of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  source  of  his  inward  peace 
and  hope.  On  what  rirm  and  enlightened  grounds  his 
own  filth  was  established  in  the  truth  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  appears  from  his  l/ttttrs  to  a 
Friend  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the 
Christian  Religion  f  Jxmd.  1812.  2  vols.  8vo);  a  treatise 
which  has  long  maintained  a  hinh  reputation.  H«> 
also  wrote  Memoirs  »f John  Mason  Cord,  ,\f. D.  ( 'Lond. 
1828,  Nvo)  .—Memoirs  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Hall  t  prefixed 
to  the  editions  of  H  ill's  collected  Works) ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  Eclectic  Review  and  other  jour- 
nals. He  died  Feb.  2,  1841. — Jamieson,  ReJig.  Biog. 
233;  English  CycLrpanlia. 

Grellet,  Stkimiem  (Etienne  de  Grellet  du  MabiU 
lier),  the  fifth  child  of  Gabriel  Marc  Antoine  de  Grel- 
let, was  born  at  Limoges,  in  France,  Nov.  2, 1773.  His 
parents  were  wealthy,  and  ranked  high  among  the  no- 
bility. His  father  was  comptroller  of  the  mint,  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Louis  XVI,  and  was  proprie- 


tor of  iron-works  and  of  extensive  porcelain  man □  fac- 
tories. Etienne  was  trained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  but  at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  by  a  remark  v- 
ble  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  brought  to  expe- 
rience the  efficacy  of  private  prayer.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  king's  body-guard. 
During  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  the  family  estate* 
were  confiscated.  Etienne  and  his  brothers  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  bat  es- 
caped to  America.  In  the  year  1795,  at  Newtown,  L.  I., 
whilst  walking  in  the  evening  twilight,  be  beard  a 
voice  pronouncing  thrice  the  word  Etersitt,  and  be 
was  overwhelmed  with  powerful  convictions  of  sin. 
He  was  not  at  that  time  a  Christian  believer,  and  had 
never  seen  a  Bible.  Watting  patiently  upon  the  Lord, 
the  divine  Spirit  opened  to  his  mind  the  scheme  of  sal- 
vation by  Christ,  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  him,  and. 
uniting  himself  to  the  religious  Society  of  Friend*,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries of  that  Church.  In  1798,  during  the  preva- 
lence  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  he  devoted  him- 
self  to  ministrations  to  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  af- 
flicted, and,  taking  the  disease,  his  name  was  one  day 
reported  in  the  death -list.  His  wife  was  ReUcca, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Collins,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  love- 
linot.8  and  virtues.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  was  remarkably  blessed,  always 
winding  up  his  temporal  concerns  when  required  to  go 
forth  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  salvation,  and  carefully 
defraying  bis  own  expenses  in  his  long  and  arduous 
journeys,  being  very  jealous  that  the  ministry  should 
not  be  blamed,  and  feeling  conscientiously  bound  to 
bestow  without  charge  what  he  had  freely  received. 
He  visited  Europe  four  times.  Alexander,  the  ciar 
of  Russia,  received  him  to  his  friendship  and  to  his 
warm  embrace,  and  at  his  suggestion  adopted  various 
governmental  measures,  and  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  the  empire  comprehensive  BiMicul  selections  pre- 
pared by  Grellet  and  his  friend,  W.  Allen.  He  pene- 
trated the  secret  archives  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
and  in  an  audience  granted  him  by  the  pope,  he  preach- 
ed boldly  to  him  as  a  fellow-sinner,  and  exposed  vari- 
ous outrages  which  he  had  witnessed.  These  the  pope 
condemned,  and  at  parting  gave  him  his  benediction. 
His  missionary  labors  embraced  also  Great  Britain, 
North  America,  Hayti,  etc.,  and  were  attended  with 
memorable  experiences  and  success.  For  a  fuil  ac- 
count thereof,  see  an  interesting  biography  written  by 
Benjamin  SeeUihm,  one  of  his  converts.  See  also  the 
memorial  issued  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  7A< 
Eight,  Faith,  and  Crown,  by  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  also  a  memoir  pul  lished  in  Lon- 
don, called  Etienne.  de  Grellet,  the  French  Erangelist. 
During  his  last  illness,  which  was  one  of  great  suffer- 
ing, he  glorified  God  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  his 
seasons  of  excruciating  agony  only  drew  from  him  ex- 
pressions of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  He  died  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J..  Nov.  16,  1855.— See  London  Quarterly 
Renew,  April,  1862,  art.  vi.    (W.  .1.  A.) 

Greslon,  Adrian, a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
born  at  Perigueux  in  1018.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  at 
Bordeaux  in  Nov.  1685,  and  was  for  a  w  hile  professor 
of  literature  and  theology  in  several  school*  of  bis  or- 
der. In  1655  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to  China,  and 
landed  at  Hian  in  1657.  China  being  at  that  time  in 
revolution,  Greslon  remained  for  a  while  at  Iii«n, 
learning  Chinese  in  the  mean  time.  After  the  revo- 
lution had  ended  in  favor  of  Chun-Tchi.  Greslon  went 
to  the  province  of  K tan-si,  near  Pekin,  of  which  he 
has  given  a  very  flattering  description.  In  1670  be 
returned  to  France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  em- 
ployments, and  died  in  1697.  Ho  wrote  Les  Vies  des 
saints  Patrutrches  de  C A  ncien  Testament  (with  note*  in 
Chinese): — llistoire  de  la  Chine  sous  la  dominaiirm  des 
Tartares,  etc.  (Paris.  1661 , 8vo).  See  Lettres  edihanJt- ; 
MarlrlGrand  Did.  hist. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gensrak, 
xxi,  935. 
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Gretser,  Jakob,  a  distinguished  German  Jesuit, 
theologian,  and  historian,  was  born  nt  Markdorf  (Sua- 
bia)  in  1561.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  at  seventeen,  unit 
became  successively  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingol- 
stadt  in  1589,  of  moral  theology  in  159*2,  and  of  scho- 
lastic theology  in  1599.  lie  continued  in  this  office  un- 
til his  death,  Jan.  29,  16*25.  He  was  distinguished  fur 
literary  activity,  and  wrote  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
work.-,  mostly  against  the  Protestants.  He  possessed 
much  learning,  yet  was  only  an  indifferent  critic ;  and 
bis  style,  which  is  flowing,  is  bitter  and  full  of  invec- 
tives against  his  adversaries.  His  principal  works 
are,  Dispulatio  philosophica  de  Topica  tt  Itnris  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1589,  4to): — Integra  Refutatio  Historice  Ordinis 
Jesuitici  ab  Etin  llasenmillero  omseripUr.  (Ingo).  1594, 
4to):— De  Sanvta  Cnice  (Ingol.  1598,4to;  lasted.  1616, 
fol. ) : — Locvrum  quommdam  Tertullianicorum  a  pcrrer- 
tis  Fr.  Junii  Calrinisttr  depracatumibus  Vindicatv*  (In- 
gol. 1600,  4to)  : — De  Jure  tt  Mure  prvhibendi,  txpur- 
gandi  tt  abolendi  libroi  hareuicos  et  noxios  (Ingol.  1608, 
4 to) :—  Exercitationum  theotogicarum  Lihri  srx  (1604, 
4to): — De  Spontanea  disciplinarum  seu  jtagtllomm  Cruet 
(1606, 4to ;  German  by  Vctter,  1612) :—  />e  Ecclesia  ca- 
tholictt  Mcrii  Processionibus  (1606,  4 to)  : — Deftnsinnl* 
BeUarminiana  (1st  vol.  1607,  fol. ;  2d  vol.  1609,  fol.): 
— I)e  future  chrittiano  (1611,  4to).  The  catalogue  of 
all  his  writings  was  published  by  himself  in  1610  and 
1612.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  I£atisl>on,  1754  1711,17  wis.  fol.  See  Bayle, 
IHctionary ;  Baillet,  Jugements  det  Sat  ints,  vol.  vi ; 
Niceron,  Memoires,  vol.  xxvii ;  Alegamhe,  Bibl.  Script. 
Soc.  Jem ;  Vita  Gretteri  (at  the  beginning  of  his  Optra 
omnia);  Sotwcl,  Bill.  Soc.  Jesu;  August,  et  Alois  de 
Backer,  Bibl.  det  Eerindas  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus ; 
Dupin,  Xouvelle  Hiblioth.  de*  Auteurs  Ecctes.  xvii,  63; 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxi,  955. 

Greve  or  Greeve,  Egbkkt  J  ax,  a  Dutch  theo- 
logian and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  ut  Deventer 
Sept.  4,  1754.  He  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  but 
refused  in  1783  to  sign  the  formula  of  union  except  as 
a  human  contrivance.  He  Mas  elected  representative 
in  1796,  and  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  Hebrew  antiquities  at  the  University  of  Frane- 
ker  in  1800.  He  wrote  Ultima  Capita  Jobi  (38  42) 
adgratcam  versionem  recensiUt  (part  if  Deventer,  1788 ; 
ii,  Burg-Steinfort,  1791.  4to): — a  Dutch  translation  of 
most  or  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (1790,  8vo) :—  Vaticin- 
ium  Xahumi  et  Habacuci  (Amsterdam,  1793,  8vo):  — 
Vaticiuii  Jesajw  hebraica  ad  numeral  recensuit,  rer- 
sionrm  et  not  as  adjecit  E.  J.  Greve ;  accedit  interprttatio 
bdgica  (Amst.  1800,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  etc.  His  posthu- 
mous works  (in  Dutch)  have  been  published  by  Kbvu- 
vis  Feith  (Amst.  1813,  8vo).  See  Saxius,  Onumasticon 
Utterarium,  part  viii.  p.  450 ;  A.  A.  Ix>tx«,  Laudatio  E. 
J.  Grerii  (Levden,  1815, 8vo);  Hoefer,  Xouv.  liiograph. 
GiniraU,  xxi,  960. 

Greve,  Jan,  a  Dutch  Remonstrant  divine,  was  born 
in  the  duchy  of  Clcves  about  1580.  He  was  establish- 
ed first  at  Arnheim,  then  at  Campen,  and  finally  at 
Heusden.  In  1619  he  was  expelled  from  the  country 
for  refusing  to  sign  the  confession  of  Dort.  Return- 
ing again,  be  preached  privately  for  a  while,  but  was 
discovered,  arrested,  and  condemned  to  remain  for  life 
in  the  prison  of  Amsterdam  in  1619.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, liberated  him  in  1621,  after  he  bad  remained  18 
months  in  prison.  This  time  ho  had  improved  by 
writing  his  most  important  work:  Tribunal  reforma- 
tion, in  quo  $aniorit  et  tufioris  just  it  ia  riajuiKci  ch'-isti- 
ana  in  procetsu  criminal*  comm'mstratur,  reject*  t  et  fuf/ala 
tortura,  cujus  iniquitatem  duplicem,fallaciam  a'que  itlici- 
ttan  inter  chrittiano*  uxum,  libera  et  nrcessaria  disiurta- 
tione  aperuit  (Hamb.  1624-35, 4to).  lie  also  published 
some  letters  in  the  lAmburgii  E/nstol.  Item  nstr.  ecrles., 
among  which  there  is  one  addressed  to  Vorstius,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  liberation.  —  See 
Bayle.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Moller, Cimbria  lit te rata;  Jo- 


cher,.4%eu»ei«e*  Gekhrten-Lexik. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog. 
Generate,  xxi,  960. 

Grey.    See  Gkay. 

Grey,  Richard,  D.  D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
ut  Newcastle,  1694.  and  was  educated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1721  he  became  rector  of  11  in  ton  ; 
afterwards  rector  of  Kincote  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  died  in  1771.  He  published  A  System  of 
English  Ecclesiastical  Law  (Lond.  1743.  8vo),  for  which 
the  University  of  Oxford  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D. . 
— Alemoria  Technica,  a  ntv  Method  of  A  rtijicial  Memory 
(Lond.  17.°t0,  and  often  reprinted ;  last  ed.  Lond.  1851, 
12mo): — .New  Method  of  learning  Hebrew  without  the 
Points  (London,  1738.  Kvo)  .—Liber  Jobi,  in  Wrsintlot 
dirisus  (1742,  8vo).  This  work  was  criticised  by  War- 
burton,  to  whom  Grey  replied  in  An  Answer  to  Mr. 
Warburtm  (Loud.  1744,  Kvo). — Darling,  Cyclop.  KibL 
i,  1333 ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Grey,  Zaohary,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine  and  la- 
Itorious  writer,  was  born  of  a  Yorkshire  family  in  1687, 
und  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Trinity  Hall,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  in  1720.  He  was  rector  of  Houghton 
Conquest,  Bedfordshire,  and  vicar  of  St.  Giles's  and  St. 
Peter's  in  Cambridge,  and  died  in  1766.  He  was  au- 
thor of  nearly  thirty  publications,  many  of  which  aro 
violent  diatribes  against  Dissenters.  The  best  known 
of  his  publications  is  his  edition  of  Hudihras,  with  An- 
notations and  a  J*reface  (1744,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  to  this  ho 
published  a  supplement  in  1752  (8vo).  He  also  wrote 
An  imjHirtial  E>amination  of  Seal's  History  of  the  Pn- 
riUm*  (Lond.  1736-44,  3  vols.  8vo).  This  is  a  really 
valuable  work  in  spite  of  its  bitterness : — .4  Defense  of 
our  Ancient  and  Modern  iiittoruins  (I^ond.  2  vols.  17i5 
-30)  : — The  Ministry  of  the  Dissenters  proved  to  be  Suit 
and  Void  (Lond.  1725,  8vo).— Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  412. 

Greyhound  is  the  rendering  given  by  our  trans, 
lators  of  ~ 'T-T  (or  rather  C7?P.*a  ">"T"T.  ztrxir'  moth- 
na'yim.  girdtd  ns  to  the  loins,  as  tho  marg.  renders ; 
Sept.  d\iKrutp  iftirtptirariov  SqXiiaie  iv\l/v\oc.  a  cock 
strutting  about  proudly  among  his  h'ns;  \ ulg. g  iHus  suc- 
cinct ua  lumlios),  given  in  Prov.  xxx.  31,  as  an  instance 
of  gracefulness  in  gait.  Gesenius  (Helt.  The*,  p.  435) 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Bochart  (l/ieroz.  i,  103), 
Schultens  (Comment,  ad  loc.),and  others,  that  it  denotes 
a  var-horse,  as  ornamented  with  girths  and  buckles 
about  the  loins.  This  is  a  more  noble  comparison 
than  the  cock  (with  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Aquila,  Theodt>- 
tion,  the  Targums,  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  Joseph 
Kino  hi.  and  others),  the  greyhound  (with  the  Vene to- 
Greek,  the  other  Kimchis,  Gcrshon,  Luther,  and  oth- 
ers), or  other  more  fanciful  conjectures,  e.  g.  the  eagle, 
the  zebra,  etc.,  which  may  be  seen  in  Fuller  (Mined,'. 
Sarr.  v,  12),  Simonis  (Exercitatio  critica  de  "^TIT,  Hal. 
1735),  and  others.  Maurer,  however  (Comment,  ad  loc), 
thinks  a  wrestler  is  intended  ns  u'irded  for  a  contest, 
and  he  refers  to  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Talm.  col.  692)  as  con- 
firming the  signification  of  athlete  thus  assigned  to 
zarzir.  The  hound  was  evidently  known  in  ancient 
times,  as  appears  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  See 
Doo. 

Grief  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  words.  Gr. 
\virn).  The  Oriental  exhibits  affliction  over  puMic  or 
private  misfortune,  especially  the  death  of  a  beloved 
relative  or  friend,  by  much  more  demonstrative  sigm 
than  the  European,  although  tho  degree  of  connection 
between  the  deceased  and  the  mourner,  and  thr  great- 
er or  more  moderate  vehemence  of  character  of  the  be- 
reaved individual,  naturally  cause  a  certain  modifica- 
tion of  his  grief,  which  is  too  apt  to  l.e  lost  sight  of  by 
archaeologists.  The  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  in  this  respect  little  different  from  those  of  mod- 
ern Orientals,  und  therefore  derive  ready  elucidation 
from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers.    In  the  most 
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violent  outburst  of  sorrow,  in  the  instantaneous  over. 

flow  of  lamentation, 
they  wrun,;  their  hands 
above  the  head  (2  Sam. 
xiii,  19),  or  heat  the 
breast  with  them  (Nuh. 
ii,  8 ;  Luke  xviii,  1:1 ; 
comp.  Joseph.  A  a/,  xvi, 
7, 5 :  "1ED,  Koxrtabm  ; 
see  Homer,  //.  ii,  700; 
Herodotus,  ii,  85;  Lu- 
cia n,  Luct.  12 ;  Appian, 
Pun.  43;  Virgil,  Am. 
iv,  678;  xii,  £71;  Mar- 
tial, ii,  11,  5 ;  Petron. 
Ill),  or  smote  them 
upon  the  thi^h  (Jer. 
xxx  i,  19;  ccmp.  Poly  h. 
xv,  27, 11 ;  Horn.  Oily*. 
xiii,  198;  Plaut.7>*cu/. 
ii,  7,  42 ;  see  Dougtaei 
Analect.  i,  27-1)  or  on 


An  ancient  Kpyptisn  wom»n  em- 
bracing  nil  Hei-ping  " 
liiiRb«ad*s  mummy. 


the  head  (Joseph  us,  Ant.  xvi,  10,  7),  tore  the  beard  and 
hair  (Ezra  ix,  3 ;  Job  i,  20 ;  comp.  Joseph.  A  nt.  xv,  3. 
V;  xvi,  7,  ft;  Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  256 ;  Virgil,  Am.  xii, 
870;  Ovid,  Met.  xi.  746;  Apul.  Met.  ix,  p.  212,  Hip. ; 
Curtius,  iii,  11,25;  Petron.  Ill,  118;  Martial,  ii,  11, 5), 
strewed  ashen  (see  Carpzov,  De  cirurum  op.  Ilebr.  tuu, 
nor  oris  at  que  luctut  rtKutfoiuj,  Rost.  1739)  on  the  head 
(1  Sam.  iv,  12 ;  2  Sam.  i.  2 ;  xiii,  19 ;  xv,  32 ;  Neh.  ix, 
1;  Ezek.  xxvii,  30;  Lam.  ii,  10;  Job  ii,  11;  1  Mace. 

iii,  47;  iv.39;  xi,  71 ;  2  Mace,  x,  26;  xiv,  15;  Judith 
ix,  1 ;  8  Mace,  iv,  6 ;  Rev.  xviii,  19 ;  Josephus,  War,  ii, 
12,  5;  15,  4  ;  Ant.  xx,  6, 1 ;  comp.  Homer,  //.  xviii,  23 
sq. ;  xxiv,  164;  Eurip.  Suppl.  827 ;  ilecub.  4'.»6 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  i,  72,  91 ;  Lucian,  Luct.  12;  Apulej.  Metam.  ix,  p. 
212,  Hip. ;  see  liurckhardt,  Xubia,  p.  475 ;  Iru  in,  Trur. 
p.  303, 307 ;  Kirchmann,  Drfuner.  Ron.  ii,  12 ;  Mishna, 
Taaniih,  ii,  1),  or  rolled  themselves  in  dust  and  ashes 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  80;  comp.  Homer,  //.  xxii,  414;  xxiv, 
640 ;  Lucian,  Luct.  12),  tore  the  garments  (see  Hede- 
nus,  De  scissione  vest.  FJrxeit  ac  gentibut  uritata,  Jen. 
1G6.1;  also  in  L'golini  The*,  xxix;  Wichmancsbaus.cn, 
iH  faceratitme  Valium  ap.  Heir.  Viteb.  1716 ;  also  in 
Ugolino,  xx  xiii:  this  rending,  however,  had  certain 
restrictions,  Otho,  Ixx.  Rabb.  p.  360 ;  see  also  Cgolino, 
De  sacerd  tio,  ch.  vi,  in  his  Thesaur.  xiii)  from  their 
breast  (Gen.  xxxvii,  29;  xliv,  13;  Judges  xi,  36;  1 
Sam.  iv,  12 ;  2  Sam.  i,  2,  11 ;  iii,  31 ;  1  King*  xxi,  27  : 
2  Kings  iv,  8;  vi,  30;  xi,  14;  xix,  1;  xxii,  11.  19; 
Ezra  ix,  3;  Estb.  iv,  1 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  14;  Hi,  47;  iv, 
39 ;  v,  14 ;  xi,  71 ;  xiii,  45 ;  Judith  xiv,  13, 15 ;  Jer.  xli, 
5 ;  Ep.  Jer.  30 ;  Joseph.  War,  ii,  15.  2  and  4  ;  Acts  xiv, 
14;  Mishna,  MoeJ  Kato»,  iii,  7 ;  Shab.  xiii,  8;  comp. 
Barhebr.  Ckrm.  p.  256 ;  Herod,  iii, 66;  viii,99;  Luciun, 
Luct.  12;  Achil.  Tat.  iv,  6  ;  Curtius,  iii,  11,  25 ;  iv,  10, 
23;  v,  12, 13,  31 ;  x,  6,  17  ;  Sueton.  Ctes.  33 ;  .Wo,  42; 
Dougtaei  Analect.  i,  118;  Arvieux,  iii,  282),  lacerated 
even  their  face  and  body  (Jer.  xvi,  6;  xli,  5 ;  xlvii.  5; 
Ezek.  xxiv,  17;  comp.  Appian,  Pun.  46;  Virgil,  A^n. 

iv,  673 ;  xii,  871 ;  Cicero.  I*g.  ii,  23,  59 ;  Petron.  xvi, 
111 ;  IMppell,  Ahyu.  ii,  57).  though  this  last  (see  Wich- 
mannshuusen,  De  corpore  srimtrit  favris<fue.  non  crue- 
tando,  Viteb. ;  Michaelis,  De  incifura  propter  mortuo*, 
in  his  Obterr.  mcr.  Arnhem.  1752,  p.  131  sq.)  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xix,  28  ;  Deut.  xiv,  1 
sq.),  as  it  was  in  the  twelve  Roman  tables  (Cic.  hg. 
ii,  23  sq.).  These  marks  of  deep  grief  were  usualiy 
combined  together.  At  protracted  and  regularly  ap- 
pointed" sea-sons  of  mourning  (for  the  deceased),  persons 
were  accustomed  to  fast  (q.  v.\  put  on  mourning- 
weeds  [see  Sackcloth],  cover  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  countenance  (Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  22;  Micah  iii,  7 : 
enmp.  Esth.  vii,  8)  or  the  entire  head  (2  Sam.  xv,  30  ; 
xix,  4  ;  Jer.  xiv,  3,  4  ;  Homer,  Od.  iv.  154  ;  viii,  92), 
neglect  to  wash  and  anoint  themselves  (comp.  Diod. 
Sic.  i,  72  and  91),  or  cleanse  their  clothes  (2  Sam.  xiv, 


2  ;  xix,  24  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xii,  20 ;  Dan.  x,  S ;  Judith 
x,  2  sq.),  and  abstain  from  all  ornament  (Ezek.  xxvi. 
16  [compare  xxiv,  17]  ;  Jonah  iii,  6;  Judith  x.  3; 
comp.  Homer,  //.  xxii,  468;  Lycophron,  Cottaad.  e»>2  : 
Livy,  ix,  7  ;  xxxiv,  7  ;  Sueton.  Octav.  100).  even  lay- 
ing aside  their  shoes  (2  .Sam.  xv,  30  ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17, 
2.1),  and,  as  a  >  peeiul  token  of  humiliation,  shearing  off 
the  beard  and  hair,  the  pride  of  an  Oriental  ijsa,  xv. 
2;  Jer.  vii,  29;  xvi,  6;  xli,  5;  xiv  iii,  37;  Ep.  Jer. 
12  ;  Amos  viii,  10  ;  Micah  i,  16;  Ezek.  vii,  18  ;  xxvii, 
31  ;  comp.  Homer,  //.  xxiii,  46  sq. ;  Od.  iv,  197  ;  xxiv, 
45  sq. ;  Euripid.  OreM.  458 ;  Alcest.  427  ;  Diod.  Sic  i, 
84  ;  vElian.  V.  H.  vii,  8  ;  Herod,  iv,  71 ;  ix,  24  :  Cur- 
tius, x,  b,  17 ;  Sueton.  Calig.  5 ;  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  iii,  3f>~). 
In  deep  grief  they  also  seated  or  lay  themselves  on  the 
ground  (2  Sam.  xii,  16 ;  xiii,  31 ;  Isa.  iii.  20  ;  xlvii,  1 
[Ezek.  viii,  14J  ;  Jonah  iii,  6 ;  Neh.  i,  4 ;  Job  ii,  8  ;  xvi. 
15  ;  Matt.  xi.  21,  etc. ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xix.  8.  2 ; 
Philo,  Opp.  ii,  5l9;  Homer,  //.  xviii,  26;  see  Kype, 
Obterc.  i,  261).  Mourning  usually  lasted  seven  day* 
(1  Sam.  xxxi,  13;  1  Chron.  x,  12;  Judith  xvi,  29; 
Sirach  xxii,  12;  Joseph.  .4*/.  xvli,  8,  4;  comp.  Heliod. 
vii,  11  ;  Lucian,  Dea  Syr.  52  sq. ;  see  Movers,  PkJmic. 
p.  21)0);  in  extraordinary  cases,  longer  (Numb.  xx.  29 ; 
Deut.  xxi,  18 ;  Joseph.  War,  iii,  9,  5).  Wealthy  per- 
sons Were  accustomed  to  hire  professional  mourning 
women  (r*,::*p?5,  pnrjica,  Jer.  ix.  16),  who  uttered 
loud  wailing  cries  in  the  house  and  at  the  grave  during 
the  days  of  mourning  (  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25).  often  in  re- 
sponsive chants  (Moed  Katon,  iii,  8),  and  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment  (Chi.  xvi,  7).  The  same  cus- 
tom is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Greek* 
(see  Potter,  Antvj.  ii,  407  sq.)  and  Romans,  tin  tb<t 
usages  of  the  modern  East,  see  Mayr.  St  hickwU.  ii,  *7. 
Public  mourning  was  instituted  upon  general  calami- 
ties ;  the  Jews  were  ulso  obliged  to  take  part  in  lamen- 
tation for  the  death  of  (heathen)  rulers  (Philo,  Opp.  ii. 
526;  comp.  Livy,  ix,  7).  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Per- 
sian usage  that  no  mourner  could  enter  the  royal  pal- 
ace (Estb.  iv,  2),  such  probably  being  regarded  as  un- 
cleanly by  the  Zend  religion  (Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  712). 
See  generally  Geier,  De  Ebntorum  luctu  lugentiumyve 
ritibiu  (Lips' 1056;  ed.  by  Kali,  Hafn.  1745;  also  in 
Ugolini  Thtttmr.  xxxiii)  ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  :;90  ;  ou 
the  Grecian  usages,  Nicolai,  De  luctu  Gracorum  (Mar>>. 
1698).  and  Lange,  Obttrtatt.  $acr.  p.  346  sq. ;  on  mod- 
ern Persian.  Chardin,  Voyage,  vi,  4#5  sq.  See  Mot.  kn- 
txo;  Klxmiai- 

Grieebach,  Joiiakn  Jakob,  an  eminent  Gennan 
Protectant  theologian,  was  born  at  Butzbacb,  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  Jan.  4,  1745.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Frankb.rl-oii-t  he-Main,  w  here  his  father  was 
pastor,  and  afterwards  visited  successively  the  univer- 
sities of  Tubingen,  Halle,  und  Leipzig,  where  he  studied 
theology  under  the  leaders  of  the  different  schools. 
He  staid  longest  at  Tubingen,  w  here  the  old  dog- 
matic system  and  method  were  still  prevalent ;  hot, 
having  gone  to  Halle,  Semler's  teachings  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  on  his  mind,  and  led  the  way  to  his 
subsequent  career.  He  became  tutor  in  the  university 
in  1771,  but,  before  entering  on  his  duties,  he  made  a 
journey  through  part  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
visited  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris.  Crit- 
ical examination  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  was  then 
much  in  favor,  and  young  Griesbach  followed  the  cur- 
rent in  the  line  in  which  he  was  soon  to  surpass  all 
competitors,  both  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  and  even 
in  that  of  his  contem|>oraries.  However  unimportant 
such  critical  researches  may  ap|>ear,  on  account  of 
their  mechanical  minuteness,  in  view  of  the  higher 
interests  of  religion  and  of  science,  we  must  remember 
that  they  were  then  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  even 
apart  from  their  immediate  and  manifest  object.  On 
his  return  Griesbach  settled  at  Halle,  where  he  became 
professor  in  1773;  in  1775  he  removed  to  Jena  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  afterwards  remained  permanently 
attached  to  that  university.    His  services  were  fully 
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appreciated,  and  rewarded  with  honors  and  appoint-  1  ologinns,  conservative  at  heart,  bat  advancing  never- 
menu  even  of  a  civic  nature ;  thus  he  was  appointed  theless  more  or  less  with  the  times.  Such  was  Gries- 
to  represent  the  state  and  the  university  at  the  diet*  bach,  who  may,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  be  called  a  mid- 
and  on  other  public  occasions.  He  died  March  24,  ,  die-party  man,  in  view  of  his  Thcopnetutie  (1784),  his 
1812.  |  ChrittoloffU.  d.  Hebrderbri*ft  (1791),  and  especially  of 

Griesbach's  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  his  Anltitung  z.  Stadium  d.  pxpulurtn  Dogmiitik  (1779. 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  1789,  several  ed.),  a  work  considered  at  lirst  as  rctro- 
to  throw  all  bis  works  on  other  subjects  entirely  in  the  :  grade  anil  inconsequent  by  the  so-called  friends  of 
ft  hade,  and  to  form  an  epoch  in  that  special  depart-  <  progress.  His  Vorlesungen  v.  Hermcntutik  d,  .V.  7*., 
ment.  In  order  to  fonu  a  just  estimate  of  his  services,  I  printed  after  his  death  (in  1*1 6).  Itelon^s  to  the  so-call- 
it  is  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ed  school  of  grammaticu-hUtoi  iatl interpretation  which 
state  of  this  science  at  the  time.  See  Criticism,  Bib-  prevailed  during  the  author  s  life,  and  is  such  a  work 
LiIcal.  Griesbach's  studies  in  regard  to  the  text  were  as  would  naturally  be  expected  from  a  pupil  of  Sender 
first  directed  to  the  collecting  and  appreciation  of  va-  and  Ernesti. 

rious  reading*.  This  Held  had  often  boon  gone  over  "  The  peculiar  principle  of  Griesbach's  system  con- 
before,  and  it  wu  thought  that  much  less  would  be  >  sists  in  a  division  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New 


discovered  in  it  than  was  found  afterwards  by  paying 
greater  attention  to  the  quotations  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, and  to  some  versions  heretofore  but  little  noticed, 
such  as  the  Philoxcnian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Gothic. 
Next  he  attempted  to  establish,  on  the  lwsis  of  the 


Testament  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  is  consid- 
ered as  an  independent  witness  for  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  manuscripts  which  it  comprises.  He  thus 
contemplates  the  existence  of  three  distinct  species  of 
texts,  which,  with  res|>ect  to  their  relationship  or  affin- 


id„>aa  of  Beng  1  and  Sender,  a  history  of  the  ancient  1  ity,  are  called  by  Bcngcl  ,  families,'  and  by  Sender, 
text  as  a  necessary  basis  for  every  improvement  of  it.  Griesbach,  and  iMichaelis  'recensions'  or  'codices,' 
On  this  history,  all  the  details  of  which  have  not,  'namely:  1.  The  'Alexandrian'  recension  or  codex, 
however,  proved  correct,  but  have  given  a  great  im-  comprehending  manuscripts  which,  in  peculiar  read- 
pulse  to  researches,  Griesbach  founded  a  new  theory  ings,  agree  with  the  citations  found  in  the  early  Greek- 
of  criticism,  the  rules  of  which  were  to  regulate  the  K  .yplian  fathers,  particularly  Origen  and  Clemens  of 
choice  and  value  of  the  various  readings  in  individual   Alexandria.    2.  The  'Western'  recension,  which  U 


passages,  and  which  was  based  essentially  on  a  combi- 
nation of  historical  facts  and  logical  principles.  Final- 
ly, Griesbach  undertook  the  task  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion chiefly  rests,  viz.  the  publication  of  a  criticttl'y 
umended  edition  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
Till  then,  among  nearly  360  editions,  there  bad  l>ccn 


identified  with  the  citations  of  the  Latin  fathers,  espe- 
cially Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  and  was  used  by  the 
Christians  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  the  west  of  Europe. 
3.  The  'Byzantine'  or  Asiatic  recension,  comprising 
numerous  manuscripts  which  were  used  especially  in 
the  see  of  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  Oriental 


but  two  forms  of  t<*xt,  lioth  originating  in  the  l«Jth  provinces,  and  have  furnished  the  received  text,  called 
century,  when  criticism  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  '1  hey  the  Creek  Vulgate.  Each  of  these  recensions  has  char- 
were  the  so-called  Ttahu  receptu.i,  which  the  Lutheran  acteristics  peculiar  to  itself,  yet  no  individual  manu- 
Church  considered  us  unimpeachable;  und  the  C<m-  script  exhibits  any  recension  in  a  pure  state,  but  is  as- 
plnUntian,  which  circulated  among  the  Roman  Catho-  i  signed  to  the  Alexandrian  or  Western  class,  as  the  |ie- 
lics.  Bcngel  alone  had  dared  to  depart  somewhat  J  culiar  reading  of  each  of  those  classes  preponderate, 
from  the  former,  and  that  only  by  introducing  a  few  Though  Griesbach  considers  denatures  from  the  re- 
readings  of  thi;  latter.  (Irk'sbach's  innovation  excited  reived  Greek  Vulgate  as  various  readings,  he  does  not 
great  alarm  among  the  partisans  of  the  existing  text*,  allow  the  existence  of  any  standard  text  as  a  criterion 
Joachim  Hartmann,  professor  at  Rostock, attacked  him  for  determining  which  are  genuine  or  spurious  read- 
in  a  pamphlet  in  1775  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  simi-  ings,  his  object  being  to  show,  not  the  character  of  par- 
lar  attacks,  were  answered  by  the  preface  of  Gries-  ticular  deviations  from  any  individual  recension,  but 
bach's  second  edition.  His  editions  of  the  N.  T.  up-  the  general  coincidence  of  manuscripts  with  one  rccen- 
pe&red  in  the  following  order:  1.  f.ibn  .V.  T.  hutorid  j  sion  or  codex  more  than  with  another.  The  authorized 
(Halle,  1774,  pt  i,  ii).  containing  the  first  th.ee  gospels  ;  text  does  not  regulate,  but  is  regulated  by  his  critical 
arranged  synoptically.  To  this  belongs  as  vol.  ii(1775),  opinion  of  its  comparative  value;  and  the  immense 
th-i  first  edition  of  the  Epistles  and  of  Revelation,  and  number  of  various  readings  form  a  floating  medium 
to  the  latter,  again  as  vol.  i,  a  second  (non-synoptical)  in  which  the  genuine  text  is  considered  to  be  in  all  in- 
edition  of  the  historical  Itooks.  The  synopsis  was  after-  stances  discoverable.  However,  although  he  professes 
wards  reprinted,  sometimes  separately.  2.  The  princi-  to  determine  the  value  of  readings  by  the  number  of 
pal  edition  (H  die,  and  London,  1796,  1800,  2  pt*.  8vo),  classes  by  which  they  are  supported,  he  constantly  dis- 
vcry  complete,  and  with  im|»ortant  prolegomena.  3.  plays  a  very  decided  preference  for  the  Alexandrian 
A  costly  edition  ( Leipz.  4  vols,  small  4to,  or  small  folio,  i  class,  which  he  places  far  at>ove  the  two  others  in  the 
1803-1807,  in  copper  types  ;  4th  and  5th  pocket  cdi- '  rank  of  authority,  a  few  manuscripts  of  this  recension 
tions,  Leipzig,  1805, 1825),  like  the  preceding,  but  with  [  being  supposed  to  outweigh  a  multitude  of  such  as  be- 
the  principal  variations  only.  A  new  edition  of  the  long  to  the  Byzantine  recension,  which  he  regards  as 
principal  critical  work  of  Griesbach  was  commenced  certainly  the  most  untrustworthy  of  «U  (Pro/,  lxxii). 
in  1H27  by  David  Schulz,  but  the  first  part  only  has  The  reason  nssigned  by  Griesliach  for  this  decision  ia 
apnoired.  The  text  of  Griesbach  has  not  remained  the  fact  that  the  Greek  transcripts  of  this  class  contain 
intact  in  all  these  editions.  It  has  often  been  used  or  a  remarkably  large  number  of  suspected  readings,  ow- 
refcrred  to  by  others,  and  its  peculiar  readings,  at  least,  [  ing  t<>  the  very  great  liberties  taken  by  learned  copy- 
are  always  introduced  in  the  new  critical  edition*,  i  ists  in  making  successive  alterations;  and  finding  the 
The  other  critical  works  of  Grieshneh  are,  lit.  codici-  coincidence  of  the  numerous  scriptural  quotations  of 
htu  ere.  origmianit  (1771): — Cttrtr  in  histori'tm  tcjiv*  Origen  of  Alexandria  with  the  celebrated  Greek  man- 
tpp.  piiul.  1 1777)  :  —  Symbobr  critic*  ad  m/t/dnul  it  tt  uscript  of  the  New  Testament  from  that  city  to  be  very 
eorripemin*  raritu  .V.  T.  lectvmes  <  pt.  i,  17*5 ;  ii.  1793)' :  striking,  he  thence  concludes  that  the  passages  now  ex- 
— Commmtariut  critinu  in  textum  Or.  S.  T.  (1794  sq.).  taut  in  this  father's  writings,  of  the  commencement  of 
Little  need  be  said  of  his  other  works.  They  are  the  3d  century,  discover  the  earliest,  and  therefore  the 
mostly  academical  essays  on  exegesis,  history,  and  purest  text  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  to  be 
dogmatics,  and  were  published  by  Gabler  in  2  parts  that  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscripts.  His  ultimate 
(Klrinere  Schriftrn.  1825).  Some  of  them,  however,  ,  choice  of  readings  is  consequently  determined  by  the 
possess  yet  a  certain  interest,  as  serving  to  show  th«» '  testimony  of  Origen,  in  confirmation  of  which  he  often 
progress  made  by  science  under  the  influence  of  the-  adduces  much  collateral  evidence  from  the  primitive 
III — S  a  a 
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fathers  and  versions ;  and  of  tbe  readings  tbns  proved 
to  be  genuine  is  formed  bis  corrected  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  Against  tbe  complicated  hypothesis  on 
which  Griesbach  bus  based  his  system  of  recensions 
many  very  important  objections  were  urged  by  learn- 
ed Biblical  critics  of  Germany  (as  by  Hartinami,  men- 
tioned above),  and  in  England,  especially  by  archbish- 
op Lawrence  and  Dr.  Frederick  Nolan.  The  primary 
fact  enforced  by  Griesbach,  that  the  Alexandrian  read 
ings  which  are  supported  by  the  quotations  of  Origen 
possess  the  highest  authority  of  all,  is  disputed  by  pro- 
fessor Matthis?,  of  Moscow,  in  his  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  with  greater  confidence  by  pro- 
fessor Martin  Scholz,  of  Bonn,  in  the  prolegomena  to 
bis  very  learned  and  elatarate  edition,  founded  on  a 
system  wholly  at  variance  with  that  of  liriesbach.  The 
Alexandrian  manuscripts  are  acknowledged  by  Scholz 
to  be  more  ancient,  but  he  asserts  them  to  be  more  cor- 
rupt than  any  others,  and  contends  that  in  Alexandria 
tbe  alterations  of  the  text  principally  originated.  He 
divides  all  the  manuscripts,  not,  as  Griesbach,  into  three, 
but  into  two  classes,  the  Byzantine  and  tbe  Alexan- 
drian, in  which  latter  be  includes  tbe  Western  ;  and  he 
gives  a  decided  superiority  to  the  authority  of  the  By- 
zantine recensions,  which,  in  opposition  to  Griesbacb, 
he  strenuously  maintains  to  be  directly  derived  from 
the  autographs  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  them- 
selves. The  work  by  archbishop  Lawrence  on  this 
subject  is  entitled  Remark*  upon  the  Systematical  Clas- 
sijictition  of  Manuscripts  adopted  by  Griesbach  (1814, 
8vo).  The  learned  author  states  that  he  considers 
Griesbach  to  be  what  bishop  Marsh  denominated  him, 
'the  most  consummate  critic  that  ever  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament;'  but  in  the  course  of 
bis  critical  strictures  on  the  origiu  and  execution  of 
his  plan  of  appreciating  manuscripts,  he  employs  the 
severest  terms  of  censure,  observing  that  'Griesbach'* 
mode  of  investigation  is  unsatisfactory,  bis  classifica- 
tion fallacious,  and  his  statement  of  tbe  number  of  read- 
ings inaccurate;  that  no  such  classification  of  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  New  Testament  is  possible;  the  exist- 
ence of  three  distinct  species  of  texts  being  a  fact  only 
synthetically  presumed,  and  not  capable  of  any  ana- 
lytical demonstration  ;  so  that  the  student  finds  he  is 
treading,  not  on  solid  ji  round,  but  on  a  critical  quick- 
sand.' Griesbach  was  long  and  severely  attacked  by 
Trinitarian  writers  as  an  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  having 
rejected  from  his  text  the  celebrated  passage  respect- 
ing the  three  that  bare  witness  (1  John  v,  ?),  and  alto 
for  inserting  oc  for  Ht/.c  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  and  Kvpiov 
for  B»oii  in  Acts  xx,  28.  In  consequence  of  these  and 
other  points  in  bis  critical  works,  the  commendation 
and  patronage  of  the  Unitarians  were  bestowed  upon 
him ;  but  in  tbe  preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  npostol- 
ical  writings,  he  makes  the  following  solemn  declara- 
tion :  «  Ut  iniquas  suspiciones  omnes,  quantum  in  me 
est,  amoliar,  et  bnminihus  malcvolis  calumniandi  an- 
sam  piaeripium,  publice  profitcor,  atque  Deiim  testor, 
nciitiquam  rne  de  veritate  istiu9  dogmatis  duhitare;' 
and  to  this  may  be  added  a  statement  from  his  Prole- 
gomena, namely,  that  '  nulla  emendatio  a  recentioribus 
editorihus  tentata  ullani  Scriptuiss  Sacne  doctrinam 
immutat,  aut  evertit,'  though  '  paucss  sensuni  senten- 
tiarum  amciunt.'  The  laborious  and  minutely  learn- 
ed work  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  entitled  .4a  Inquiry 
»«/<>  tkf  Integrity  of  the  Creek  Vulg>ilr.  or  Receivtd  TtJt 
of  the  Xew  Testament,  published  in  1815.  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  presenting  evidence  to  subvert  the  critical  sys- 
tem  of  Griesbacb,  and  to  establish  the  position  since 
taken  by  professor  Scholz  and  others,  that  the  Byzan- 
tine, and  not  the  Alexandrian,  codhes  are  the  most 
worthy  of  reliance.  'Griesbach's  theory,"  says  Dr. 
Nolan,  '  is  one  of  the  must  elaborate  of  those  that  have 
unsettled  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  entire  can- 
on. His  corrected  text  can  be  received  only  as  a  proof 
of  the  general  corruption  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 


of  the  faithlessness  of  the  traditionary  testimony  by 
which  it  is  supported,  since  be  states  that  the  two  prin- 
cipal classes  of  text,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Western, 
have  l»een  interpolated  in  every  part ;  that  the  author- 
ized Greek  version  exhibits  150,0v0  various  reading*, 
and  has  remained  1400  years  in  its  present  state  of  cor- 
ruption ;  that  there  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  reser- 
vation by  which  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  tbe  sacred 
Scriptures  can  be  saved ;  for  if,  in  the  opostclic  and 
primitive  ages,  corruption  was  prevalent,  whatever  be 
the  text  gathered  out  of  the  immense  number  of  vari- 
ous readings,  it  may  be  as  well  any  other  aa  that  oriar- 
inully  delivered  by  the  inspired  writers.'  Griesbach 
indeed  declares,  in  his  Symbol*  Critiar,  that  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions, 
on  which  bis  system  is  founded,  were  grossly  corrupt- 
ed in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  tbe  apostles:  that 
those  which  he  held  in  tbe  highest  esteem  were  cor- 
rupted in  every  page  by  marginal  scholia  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  fathers,  and  contained  innumerable 
and  very  serious  errors  ('innumcroa  gravis»imosqne 
errores').  He  further  states  in  the  s*me  treatise  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  printed  editions  of  tbe 
works  of  Origen,  on  the  fidelity  of  hit,  different  tran- 
scriber!', on  the  accuracy  of  his  quotations,  or,  finally, 
on  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  he  quoted  ; 
so  that,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Nolan,  we  have  only  to  take 
his  own  account  of  the  state  in  which  be  finds  the  best 
part  of  his  materials  to  discover  the  extreme  insecuri- 
ty of  the  fabric  which  he  has  raised  on  such  a  founda- 
tion. 'His  innovations,' continues  the  same  learned 
divine,  'are  formidable  in  number  and  nature  ;  his  cor- 
rections proscribe  three  important  passages  (already 
named)  affecting  tbe  doctrinal  integrity  of  tbe  inspired 
text ;  for  a  proof  once  established  of  it*  partial  corrup- 
tion iu  important  mutters  must  involve  its  character 
for  general  fidelity  ;  and  the  deservedly  high  charac- 
ter and  singular  merit  of  this  learned  edition  most 
heighten  apprehension  and  alarm  at  the  attempts  thus 
made  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  received  text, 
for  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  its  execution  must  al- 
ways command  rcs|H-ci." "  See  Hcrzog,  Rtal-LncyLiv- 
padie,  v,  380;  English  Cyclopedia,  s.  v.;  Hoefer,  -Von- 
celle  MiK/rajihie  Ginirale,  xxii,  25;  Kothe,  (irUsUich't 
IstbensbeschreibuHtf  (Jena,  1812) ;  Seiler,  H*rmrnrutics, 
p.  840  sq.;  Home,  Intnuluriion  to  the  Scriptures, 
vol.  ii. 

Oilffen,  Benjamin,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  Ijorn  in  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  June  P,  171'2. 
When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Soon  after  hi*  conversion  he 
was  received  into  the  New  York  Conference,  and  re- 
mained a  memlier  of  that  body  (except  for  a  short  in- 
terval) for  fifty  years.  In  1853  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  his  Conference,  and  continued  in  that  office  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bye.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2U, 
1801.  Among  the  members  of  his  Conference  he  was 
the  youngest  man  of  his  age ;  his  cheeks  had  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  ;  his  step  was  firm  and  elastic;  his  voice 
retained  its  clearness  and  compass  to  the  last;  "hia 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  His 
activity,  his  vigor,  his  sprightly  humor,  and  his  flow  of 
spirits  seemed  as  perfect  ut  the  last  Conference  he  at- 
tended as  they  bad  ever  been.  He  giew  more  and 
more  genial  as  life  advanced,  and  his  Christian  graces 
shone  out  more  clearly.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
punctuality  as  well  as  for  his  patient  labor.  Few  men 
havo  performed  more  unrequited  toil  for  the  Church 
than  he.  He  was  treasurer  for  many  years  of  the 
Board  of  Conference  Trustees,  and  also  of  the  Ministers' 
Mutual  Assistance  Society.  He  rendered  his  services 
with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  without  any  compensa- 
tion, lie  had  tieen  appointed  for  the  third  time  to 
Kingston,  but  never  reached  his  field  of  labor.  God 
had  prepared  for  him  a  mansion  in  heaven,  and  he  en- 
tered it  suddenly.  His  Ma«ter  kindly  brought  the 
of  earthly  labor  and  eternal  repose  dose  *o  each 
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other.— J/el*<M*ut,No.fi2;  Minutes  ofConferences^m. 
p.  7L    (G.  B.  D.) 

Griffin,  Edmund  Dorr,  A.M.,  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  hu  born  at  Wyoming,  Pa.,  Sept.  18, 1*04. 
Laxly  in  life  he  gave  proofs  of  classical  proficiency  in 
the  composition  of  some  Latin  po»ms  and  poetic  ver- 
sions, which  were  considered  to  possess  rare  excellence. 
In  1823  he  passed  A.B.  in  Columbia  College  with  dis- 
tinguished honor;  and  having  studied  theology  two 
years  in  the  New  York  Tbcologicul  Seminary,  be  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  1*26.  After  supplying 
for  a  time  a  church  at  Utica,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  agent  to  the  Gen.Tbeolog.  Semina- 
ry ;  he  became  rector  of  St.  James's,  New  York,  and  the 
Associate  Church  of  Bloomingdale,  officiating  also  tem- 
porarily in  Christ's  Church,  New  York,  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  I  yell.  In  1828,  his  health  failing,  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  visited  England,  France,  and  Italy.  On 
his  return  he  commenced  lecturing  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, April  13,  1830,  on  the  History  of  Literature,  con- 
tinuing the  series  which  his  friend.  Prof.  McVickar, 
had  been  obliged  to  suspend  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Griffin's  lectures  had  great  success  ;  and  measures 
were  in  progress  for  the  formation  of  a  new  chair  of 
history  in  the  college  expressly  for  him,  when,  during 
the  vacation,  he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  died  Aug.  31,  1830.  His  MSS.  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  friend  McVickar  under 
the  title  Remain*  of  Rev.  E.  D.  Griffin  (N.  Y.,2  vols. 
8vo).  They  contain  several  pieces  of  poetry,  some  of 
which  are  in  Latin ;  an  account  of  travels  through 
Italy  and  Switzerland  in  1829;  notes  on  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland  in  1828,  1829,  and  1830 ;  extracts 
from  his  lectures,  and  some  essays  written  while  a  stu- 
dent. See  McVickar,  Notice  (in  the  Preface  of  the 
Remains  of  R.  E.  G.) ;  Cyclop,  of  American  Literature, 
ii,  391 ;  Christian  Review,  iv,  366 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  v, 
671. 

Griffin,  Edward  Dorr,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Jan.  6, 
1770,  and  graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1790  with  distin- 
guished honor.  After  teaching  for  a  time  at  Derby, 
he  studied  theology  under  the  guidance  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  was  licensed  in  1792.  He  commenced 
his  labors  at  New  Salem,  supplied  at  Farmington,  ami 
then  was  called  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  New 
Hartford,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor  in  1795.  In 
1800  he  visited  New  Jersey,  and  supplied  in  Orange  for 
a  short  time,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Newark, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1801,  as  colleague  to 
Dr.  M'Whorter,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in  1807. 
In  1808  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union 
College.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bartlett 
professorship  in  Andover,  and  in  1811  was  installed  in 
Park-street  Church,  Boston.  In  1812  13  he  delivered 
his  celebrated  Park-street  lectures.  On  resigning  his 
charge  in  Boston  he  returned  to  Newark,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  1815.  He 
iuterested  himself  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Africans, 
the  American  Bible  and  United  Foreign  Mission  So- 
cieties. In  1821  ho  was  appointed  president  of  Wil- 
liams College,  and  tilled  that  office  most  ably  and  ac- 
ceptably for  fifteen  years,  resigning  it  in  1836,  and  re- 
tiring to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  8, 1837. 
Ills  ministry  was  marked  by  numerous  revivals.  Dr. 
Griffin  was  a  man  of  large  intellectual  proportions. 
•'The  peculiar  cast  of  his  preaching  and  other  religious 
instructions  and  appeals  was  formed,  more  )ierhaps 
than  that  of  many  other  great  minds,  by  his  cherished 
habit  of  precise  discrimination  on  the  leading  points 
of  the  prevalent  theology.  In  his  course  of  teaching 
in  mental  philosophy  he  drew  the  current  distinctions 
with  great  accuracy  and  decision.  His  theological 
writings  are  distinguished  by  lucid  and  energetic  state- 
ments of  the  main  points  belonging  to  the  theological 
views  of  the  time,  and  in  such  statements  bis  ability 


was  not  surpassed  by  any  man  of  the  age.  His 
for  those  theological  distinctions,  his  high  sense  of  their 
value,  and  his  facility  and  satisfaction  in  using  them, 
gave  his  most  rhetorical  pulpit  discourses  remarkable 
internal  coherence  and  compactness,  and  enabled  him 
to  command  the  judgments  of  his  hearers  by  the  force 
of  a  very  stringent  logic.  The  great  prominence  and 
intense  light  in  which  he  placed  some  leading  points 
of  religious  truth  constitute  the  striking  feature  of  his 
theological  discussions.  This  trait  is  conspicuous  in 
bis  Park-street  lectures,  bis  work  on  the  Atonement, 
and  some  smaller  publications  on  particular  points  of 
Christian  doctrine.  On  the  whole,  the  position  and 
influence  of  Dr.  Griffin  are  widely  attested  by  the  pro- 
found and  general  respect  for  his  memory,  and  by  the 
evident  fruits  of  his  labors.  His  power  of  clear,  pene- 
trating, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  lofty  and  comprehen- 
sive thought — his  skill  and  force  in  argument,  his  rhe- 
torical genius  and  culture,  his  eloquence,  his  majestic 
person  and  manner,  all  pervaded  and  controlled  by  his 
enlightened  religious  devotion,  performed  efficient  ser- 
vice for  the  Church,  and  placed  him  among  the  great- 
er light*  of  his  age"  (J.  W.  Yeomans,  cited  by  Spraguv). 
He  published  The  EUenlofthe  Atonement (1819, 12mo): 
—Divine  Efficiency  (1833, 12mo)  .—Causal  Power  of  Re- 
generation, etc.  (1834),  and  numerous  Sermons  Ad- 
dresses, Orati'ms,  awl  Lectures,  from  1806  to  1833. — 
Sprague,  A  nnals,  iv,  26 ;  Bibliutheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1868 ; 
Princeton  Review,  xi,  404 ;  A  m.  Bib.  Rep,  iii,  623 ;  JV.  A . 
Rer.  xxxiv,  119 ;  Cooke,  Recollections  of  E.  D.  Griffin 
(Boston,  1866,  8vo). 

Griffith,  Brnjamin,  a  minister  prominent  among 
the  early  Baptists  in  America.  He  was  born  in  County 
Cardigan,  South  Wales,  in  1688,  and  came  to  tliis  coun- 
try in  1710,  settling  in  Montgomery  township,  Penn. 
He  was  Itaptizcd  in  1711.  called  to  the  ministry  in  1722, 
and  ordained  in  1725.  He  enjoyed  a  successful  minis- 
try, labored  extensively,  and  churches  still  exist  that 
were  formed  in  the  field  of  his  itinerant  lal>ors.  Ho 
published — 1.  A  Trratite  of  Church  Discipline  :— 2. 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrect  on : — 3.  A  n- 
stter  to  "  J  V  Divine  Right  "f  Infant  Jiiptism,"  printed 
by  B.  Franklin,  1747.  He  also  wrote  An  rjtsay  on  the 
Power  and  iHtty  of  an  A  *s->ciation,  and  left  it  in  M.S.  It 
was  published  in  1832.    He  died  in  1768.  (L.E.S.) 

Grimshaw,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  l»m  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  in  1708,  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  in 
1781.  After  spending  some  years  as  minister  of  Todroor- 
den.near  Rochdale,  he  was  appointed  in  1742  to  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Haworth,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1745  he  en- 
tered into  a  close  union  with  the  Methodists,  acted  as  Mr. 
Wesley's  assistant  in  what  was  known  as  the  Haworth 
circuit,  and  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  7, 
1763,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  connection  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  the  author  of  a 
Sermon  in  Defence  of  the  Methodists,  printed  in  1749, 
and  republished  with  his  biography.  "  He  was  of  a 
cheerful,  generous  turn  of  mind,  very  courteous,  and 
open  as  the  day  In  his  conversation  with  the  people 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  spok* 
with  great  fluency,  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  great 
ability  and  approbation."  Wesley  said  of  him,  "  He 
carries  tire  wherever  he  goes."— Mylcs,  Life  of  Grim- 
shaw; Crowthcr,  Portraiture  of  Mttkotlism;  Newton, 
Memoirs  of  Crimshaw  (Lond.  1799,  12mo);  .Stevens, 
History  of  Methodism,  i.  268  ;  Wesley,  Works,  iv,  117  ; 
vu  750. 

Grind  (*H2,  tachan.  to  crush  small,  Exod.  xxxii, 
20 ;  Deut.  ix,  21 ;  specially  with  a  hand-mill,  Judg. 
xvi,  21 ;  Numb,  xi,  8 ;  also  tropically,  to  oppress  the 
poor  by  exaction,  Isa.  iii,  15.  In  tin*  expression  "let 
my  wife  grind  for  another,"  Job  xxi,  10,  it  is  put  as  the 
picture  of  abject  poverty  and  degradation,  i.  e.  let  her 
become  his  mill-wench  or  menial ;  comp.  Exod.  xi,  5 ; 
Isa.  xlvii,  2).    See  Gkits.    In  the  earliest  ages  men 
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took  the  pains  to  roast  the  kernels  of  grain  (Serv.  ad  (see  Herod.  W,  2,  and  compare  tlie  tradition  that  king 
Ain.  i,  184),  and  to  pound  them  (Pliny,  xviii,  23)  in  a  Zedekiah  was  thus  treated,  Ewald,  Dr.  <J<*  h.  iii.  -Mi), 
mortar  (2JP2~,  i  with  a  pjstlc  (comp.  Numb,  xi,    An  allusion  to  the  noise  of  these  mill*,  as  being  mik- 

8).  and  this  method  of  prep  iring  it  is  still  common  (in   what  Pausing  to  the  domestic  ear  (like  that  of  a 
small  encampments)  among  the  modern  Arabs  (Hun  k-  cm  coffee-mill,  which  conveys  an  intimation  of  1 
hardt,  WaJuiby,  p.  36;.    Vet  the  hand- mill  (rurrj  I  comfort-). seems  to  be  contained  in  Jcr.  xxv,  10;  F>cl. 

• ,  x  .  •  ,  .         .      ,      ,.T  *  V  !  xii,  4;  Kev.  xviii  22;  others,  however,  consider  thtsc 

,in  J,  \uf>otiv\n)  is  an  ancient  invention  (see  \  irgil.  >  ,    1   A  .  , 

\t     I  iow     I  i         *      ,  -     ,    „,  passages  to  refer  to  the  sinking,  or  rather  screaming, 

Moret  19),  for  ,t  was  early  employed  by  the  Hebrews  ,  of  the  fcmal(>s  einp!oved>  ^  B  meails  of  diver,ion  dJ. 
vNumb.  xi,  8),  and  continued  in  use  by  them  to  the  ing  tht.ir  ^il,  or  to  drown  the  grating  of  the  mill- 
latest  age  (being  often  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud  under  ..tone..  (Haekett,  lUustra.  of  Script,  p.  SO).  It  was  not 
the  name  "P  5^  rm,  or  JTP?t  -"H"!),  and  is  still  in  lawful  to  distrain  the  family  hand-mill  for  debt  (Dent, 
common  usj  (.in  villages)  among  the  Oriental*  (Nie-  xxiv,  0).  In  later  times  large  mills,  worked  by  avwes, 
I  uhr.  Beschr.  p.  51 ;  Trar.  i,  150  ;  comp.  Laborda,  C«m-  were  used  p* -H  ^  STl",  Buxtorf,  lAjierm  Chall. 
meutaiit,  p.  53).  Jt  consisted  of  two  millstones  (Plaut  2252),  as  by  the  Creeks  Oai-Aoc  6hk>\,  Matt,  xviii.  6) 
.4jna.fr.  ii,  1,  lb);  the  upp  r  one  (25"\  the  rider,  Deut.   and  Romans  (asini  nutUirii,  Vurro,  R.  R.  i,  19,  5  ; 

xxiv,  6;  2  Sam.  xi,21 ;  or,  fully,  3="1  r&3,  the  rider-   r°,um-  vii,  1 ;  Cato.  R.  R.  x,  4  ;  Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  SIX  • 
-    ..  *  .    .  ,  -    ..       .  „    Lucian.  Attn,  xxxviir,  42;  Apulej.  M,Utm.  vii.  p.  153. 

\   *    '    ,\     !T?SlTC     t,^',"A'0,''  Ut'    Hip. ;  /V-  **xiii,     m  «nd  as  are  still  found  i, 
was  movable  and  slightly  concave,  so  as  to  fit   lhe  e!7( tlurckhardt.  p.  41;  Kobinson.  i. 

the  Biirface  of  the  stationary  lower  one  (P^PHP  n?f  \  Uil  ;  Kttssel,  Aleppo,  i,  1(01.  (On  the  snlject  gen«-r- 
Job  xli,  16;  Or.  /n'A»,  Iait.  tiie-'a).  It  was' (in  poor  allv.  see  F.  L.Goetze,  lie  pittrinu  rW.  Cvgn.  1730 ;  al>o 
families)  worked  by  the  women  .  Shaw,  True.  p.  2u2;   in  Ugolini  Thetaur.  xxix;  liohei«el.  De  mo'is  mtinn- 

u'ibut  ret.  Gcd^ni,  17.8;  al  o 
in  Cgolini,  ib. ;  licckmann. 
Frjind.  ii,  1  sq. ;  Mongoa.  in 
the  Mtinoires  dr  /'  Institut  Ray- 
air,  eiiu.  d'kitt.  iii,  441  sq.). 
See  Mu.u 

The  gkixi>krs  (r*:nr,  /»- 

rh'inuth' ,  fern,  on**  grinding. 
by  allusion  to  females  so  em- 
ployed) of  Eccles.  xiii.  3,  are 
evidently  the  Urth,  who**  de- 
cay is  an  evidence  of  old  a^e 
(comp.  nzr}~^,tach<tnak',  milt. 
"  grinding,"  ver.  4).  Sec  Ca- 

PEK-PI.ANT. 

Orindal.  Edmlm>,  D.D., 
archbishop  oft.'anterbury.  was 
born  in  the  year  lol$»,  in  t'nm- 
berhsnd.     lie  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  on  all  occa- 
sions distinguished  as  a  learn- 
ed man  at  the  university.  In 
1550  he  was  selected  by  Rid- 
ley, bishop  of  London,  as  his 
chaplain.     In  15;>3,  on  the 
death  of  king  Edward  VI, 
apprehending  Uie  per»«  cotton 
of  the  Pn  teytants,  he  fled  to 
Strasburg,  in  (Terniany,*  here 
he  was  well  rcceiv.d.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  abroad  he 
devoted  much  time  to  the  du- 
'  ties  of  religion,  to  bis  studies,  to  the  matter  of  the  con- 
troversies at  Frankfort,  and  to  assisting  Mr.  John  Fox 
in  his  SlnrlyroUw        lo"^-  Orindal.  on  the  accci-sion 
of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  crown,  returned  to  England  ; 
was  dili^ent'y  cmployi  d  in  the  reformation  of  relig- 
ion ;  asM-tcd  in  public  dispuU.ticns ;  preached  at  the 
court  and  at  St.  Paul's  with  gieat  zeal  and  piety;  and 
in  15.'9,  on  the  removal  of  Bonner,  bishop  of  1  -  ndon, 
the  queen  thought  none  so  lit  to  succeed  him  as  Grin- 
|  dal.    He  reluctantly  accepted  the  office,  but  nobly  dis- 
charged its  duties.    In  1575  he  was  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  but  in  1576,  i 
ing  the  queen  in  some  of  her  arbitrary  proceedings  < 
eerning  ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  was"  sequestered  from 
his  office.     In  1582  he  offered  his  resignation,  but.  I*- 
fnre  the  moasiire  was  completed,  he  died  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1.'83,  at  Croydon.    Grindal  was  a  man  of  sincere 
personal  piety,  and  of  great  firmness  and  resolution, 
though  of  a  mild  and  affable  temper  and  friendlv  dis- 
position.   In  the  time  in  which  be  lived,  be  was  eel* 


grinding  at  a  Mill. 


Jolifff,  Trnv.  p.  87;  Tlurckhardt,  Arab.  p.  187;  Robin- 
son, ii, 405. 650;  Wellsted.  7'rnr.  i,2  J9;  Thon  son.  Land 
and  book,  ii,  295;  see  Wilkinson,  Anc.  h'.gypt.  ii.  223; 
comp.  Mishna,  7oW.  vii,  4\  but  in  large  households, 
where  it  was  severe  toil  (Artemid.  ii,  42),  by  slaves 
('Arvieux,  l"oy.  iii,  204;  tlurckhardt,  .4  nib.  p.  187),  as  a 
female  employment  (Matt.  xxiv.  41 :  Luke  xvii,  .M5), 
and  that  of  the  most  menial  kind  (Exod.  xi.  5;  Isa. 
xlvii,  2;  Job  \xxi,  10;  comp.  Eccl.  xii.  3;  see  0dv$. 
vii,  103  st). ;  Simon  id.  Iamb.  *5  sq. ;  Pluut.  Mere,  ii,  3, 
62;  Theophr.  Char.  5;  Aristoph. Nub.  1K8;  Callin  a<  h. 
in  Del.  242),  but  also  as  a  male  task,  especially  in  pun- 
ishment (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  Lam.  v.  13;  compare  Tcrent. 
Atvtr.  i,  2.  29  ;  Plant.  Pan.  v,  3,  33;  Annar.  i,  1.  16; 
F.pidir.  i.  2,  42 ;  Motfell.  i.  i,  16  ;  Polluc.  Chtom.  iii.  8  ; 
Cic.  Quint,  i,  2,  4  ;  see  Cod.  Theodo*.  xiv,  3,  7).  such 
culprits  being  clo*ely  fettered  (Terent.  Phnrm.  ii.  3,  19  ; 
Plaut.  Pert.  i.  1,  21  sqA  and  even  blinded  (Judg.  xvi, 
21),  by  which  means  the  giddiness  arising  from  per- 
petually going  round  was  at  the  same  time  avoided 
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brated  far  his  episcopal  abilities  and  admirable  endow- 
ments for  spiritual  government,  as  well  as  his  singular 
learning.  The  High -churchmen  cull  him  an  ultra- 
ProtesUnt,  from  the  favor  he  showed  to  tha  Puritans, 
and  from  hi*  abhorrence  of  Romanizing  tendencies. 
His  Remains,  edited  for  the  Parker  Society,  appeared  in 
Cambridge,  1843  (8vo).— Jones,  Christian  ii  g.  p.  ID"; 
Neal,  History  of  the  Puiitons,  vol.  i ;  Burnet,  HisU-ry  of 
the  Reformation,  vols,  ii,  Hi;  Strypo,  Lift  ami  Acts  of 
Abp.  Grindal  (Oxford,  18l'1,  6voj. 

Giiswold,  Alkxaspkr  Vikts,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of 
the  I'rotestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  l<orn  April  22, 
17GG,  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  died  in  Boston  Feb.  15, 
1843.  lie  early  evinced  great  capacity,  and  attained 
considerable  proticiency  in  Gre.^k  and  Latin,  hut  unto- 
ward circumstances  thwarted  his  desire  of  taking  a  col- 
legiate course.  After  studying  law  for  several  years, 
be  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  orders  in  1794,  officiating  in  the  parishes  of 
Plymouth,  llurwinton,  and  Litchfield  ;  was  ordained  in 
1795,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  three  parishes 
named  until  1804,  when  be  accepted  Bristol  parish,  R.  I. 
In  180D  he  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Litchfield, 
and  had  accepted  the  call,  but,  be  in.;  elected  in  May, 
1810,  bishop  of  the  Kastern  diocese,  then  embracing 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine,  the  purposed  change  was  not  consummated. 
He  was  consecrated  in  May,  1*11,  and  for  some  years 
discharged  the  double  duty  of  bishop  and  parish  priest. 
"The  year  1812  was  signalized  by  an  extensive  revi- 
val of  religion  under  his  ministry,"  and  "again  and 
again  his  flock  was  visited  with  similar  seasons  of  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  In  reply  to 
objections  made  against  such  "awakenings  or  reforma- 
tions." he  published  some  papers  on  "  Prayer-meetings 
and  Revivals,"  in  which  he  ably  and  zealously  vindi- 
cates them  from  "the  exaggerated  charges  of  disorder, 
fanaticism,  and  delusion,"  and  maintains  that  under 
proper  guidance  they  promote  the  religious  life  and 
power  of  the  Church.  Yielding  to  the  general  desire 
that  his  residence  should  be  more  centrally  located  for 
his  diocese,  in  1829  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Peter's,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  removed  thither  in  1830. 
He  remained  in  Salem  until  1835,  when  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  his  independent  episcopal  support, 
he  removed  to  Boston,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  exclusively  to  his  episcopal  duties.  In  1842 
he  was  relieved  by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
bishop,  whose  consecration  was  his  lust  ordaining  act. 
He  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  Bishop  Griswold 
was  eminently  distinguished  among  the  clergy  of  bis 
Church  for  his  evangelical  spirit  and  earnest  religious 
life.  His  chi-f  works  are,  On  the  Reformation  and  the 
Ap'jstolie  Office  (Boston,  12mo)  .—tiermons  (Phila.  1830, 
8vo)  -.—Prayers  (N.  Y.)  -.—Remarks  on  Social  Prayer- 
tnet  tings (Itoston,  1858, 12mo).  See-  Stone,  Life  of  Iii<h- 
op  Grisfold  (Phila.  1844,  8vo)  ;  Sprague,  A  nnaU,  v,  415 
-425;  Christym  Observer,  July,  1843 ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  i,  744.    (J.  \V.  M.) 

Grits  from  wheat  appears  from  the  Sept.  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  19;  Prov.  xxvii,  22,  to  be  designated  by  the  Heb. 
rif,  riphath'  (Vulg.  ptisaur,  A.  V.  "  ground  corn," 
"  wheat  ).  This  kind  of  meal  food  is  still  very  com- 
mon in  the  East,  and  the  Turks  especially  employ  it  in 
time  of  war  (Falter,  in  Harmcr,  ii,  20).  On  the  con- 
trary, the  kali',  or  "  parched  corn,"  of  2  Sam. 
xvii,  28,  appears  to  be  the  roasted  kernels  of  the  newly- 
ripe  grain,  which  is  still  eaten  in  that  manner  in  Pal- 
estine (Robinson,  ii,  668).    See  Corn. 

Grizzled  ("»-a.  bartxt,  spotted^  party-colored  or 
variegated,  as  goats  (Gen.  xxxi,  10, 12)  or  horses  (Zech. 
vi,  3.  6). 

Groin.  The  edge  formed  by  an  intersection  of  two 
vaults  (or  curved  ceilings).  During  the  early  part  of 
the  Romanesque  period  the  groins  were  left  perfectly 


plain,  but  later,  and  especially  through  the  Oolitic  pe- 
riod, they  were  invariably  covered  with  ribs  (or  mould- 
ings). 

Groningen  School.    See  Hofstkdk. 

GroningenistS.  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  who 
met  at  certain  stated  |>eriods  in  the  cily  of  lironingeii. 
— Mosbeim,  Church  History,  cent,  xvii,  div.  ii,  pi.  ii,  ch. 
v,§3. 

Groot.  Geert  (Lnt.  Grrhardus  Magnus),  was  born 
at  Dcventer  in  1340,  studied  in  Paris,  and  subsequent- 
ly taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  Cologne.  Be- 
ing possessed  of  a  considerable  property  aud  of  several 
prebends,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  luxurious  life, 
from  which  he  was  recalled  a  serious  sickness  and 
the  impressive  exhortations  of  a  friend,  the  Carthusian 
Henry  Aeger.  Thoroughly  reformed,  ho  entered  the 
monastery  of  Monkhuysen,  near  Antwerp;  but  he  left 
it  again  after  three  years,  in  order  to  become  a  travel- 
ling preacher.  In  union  with  Florence  Radwyn,  be 
established  at  De.venter  the  Society  of  the  Brethren 
of  Common  Life,  which  was  sanctioned  in  137G  by 
Gregory  XI.  He  died  at  Deventer  of  the  plague, 
August  '20,  1384.  He  wrote  Dt  Yeridica  Pirdiottume 
Emnijr'ii :—  fh-  Sacris  Ubris  StwIewJis  (Itoth  in  Kem- 
pis.  Opera,  U  iii).  Thirty-three  treatises  of  his  remain 
in  MS.  See  Ullmann.  R'fo  mtrs  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  i;  Bohringer,  Kirche  Christ*',  vol.  ii,  pt.  iii, 
p.  612-64-1- ;  Hoefer.  .Vour.  Ring.  Genimie,  s.  v.  Groot. 
See  Brethren  ok  thk  Common  Likk. 

Groot,  De.   SeeGaoTtts;  Hofstede. 

Gropper,  Johann,  a  German  Romanist  divine,  was 
born  at  Soest  in  15'1,  became  successively  canon  of 
Cologne,  provost  of  Bonn,  and  archdeacon  and  provost 
of  St.  Gercon  of  Cologne,  ne  convoked  a  provincial 
synod  in  1536  with  the  intention  of  effecting  some  re- 
forms, and  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charles  V  to  the 
religious  assembly  of  1541  at  Ke^nsburg;  he  is  even 
said  to  have  framed  the  Interim  which  was  there  de- 
cided on.  In  1548  he  went  to  Soest,  to  reform  the 
churches  of  that  place  agreeably  to  the  Interim.  In 
1551,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  the  pope  called  him  to  Rome  fur  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  him.  Here  he  died,  March  12, 1558. 
Gropper  belonged  to  the  class  of  milder  Romanists  whit, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  sought  to  reunite  the 
Protestants  to  the  Cbnrch  of  Rome  by  means  of  con- 
ciliatory measures.  His  principal  works  are,  Antili- 
dagni'i  (against  the  archbishop  Hermann,  Cologne, 
1544) : — Jnstitutio  cathnlicu  (1550): — Von  wnhrtr  u.blei- 
bender  Gegentcart  d.  Lribrs  u.  Rtutes  Christi  (1556) 
Capita  instilutionis  ad  putattm  (1557),  etc.— Herzog, 
Real-Encykl.  s.  v. ;  Dierioger,  KathoL  Zeitschrift  (vol. 
ii,  1844). 

Groaaeteate,  Groce-teste,  Greatest,  Groat  - 
head,  Groshead  (Capito,  "  Qui  cognominatus  eat 
a  pluribus  Grossum-capct,"  Triret.),  Robert,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  theologian,  states- 
man, mathematician,  astronomer,  natural  philosopher, 
poet,  moralist,  and  teacher,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  various  forms  of  the  name  indi- 
cate that  it  was  a  descriptive  epithet,  agnomen,  or  by- 
name, rather  than  a  family  designation,  which  was  still 
no  common  appendage.  The  nickname  has  been  ren- 
dered historical  by  the  career  of  its  bearer,  who  con- 
tended with  pope  and  king,  was  tho  early  counsellor 
of  Simon  De  Montfort,  the  teacher,  patron,  and  friend 
of  Roger  Bacon  and  Adam  De  Marisco,  the  colleague 
of  the  scarcely  less  eminent  Rol«ert  Bacon  and  Richard 
Fitzakrc.  He  has  often  l»een  regarded  as  the  first 
translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  and  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  his  con- 
tinued reputation  is  mainly  due  to  his  strenuous  and 
lK>ld  resistance  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  at 
home,  and  to  the  vices  of  the  papal  court.  The  thir- 
teenth century  is  one  of  the  most  active,  bustling, 
eventful,  and  important  in  the  whole  series  of  the  agea, 
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It  is  crowded  with  great 
mighty  event*  attendant  on 


It  is  full  of 


The  npiril  of  the  yearn  to  rorae, 
to  mi 


Not  the  least  notable  of  these  mutations  occurred  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  laid,  in  the 
midst  of  anarchy  and  strife,  the  foundations  of  the 
English  Church,  the  English  jurisprudence,  the  Eng- 
lish liberties,  the  English  language,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  science.  In  all  of  these  movements  Hubert 
Grosseteste  was  concerned,  and  on  all  these  forms  of 
Rational  development  he  left  the  impress  of  bis  genius 
and  character. 

Lift. — Robert  Grosseteste  was  born,  about  1175,  at 
Stradbrooke,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  England.  His 
origin  was  extremely  humble,  and  little  is  known  of 
his  early  career  except  that  be  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
that  law,  physic,  and  divinity  all  received  his  atten- 
tion. He  is  supposed  to  have  extended  his  education 
at  Paris,  and  to  have  held  a  chair  in  its  university. 
He  owed  his  first  ecclesiastical  appointment  apparently 
to  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  to  whom  he  had  been  coin- 
mended  by  a  letter  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  His  su- 
perior died  in  1199,  but  his  character  and  talents  se- 
cured promotion.  Between  121  I  and  1232  he  held  suc- 
cessively the  archdeaconries  of  Wilts,  Northampton, 
and  Leicester,  and  various  other  livings,  including  the 
prel>cnd  of  Clifton  at  Lincoln.  In  1224,  at  the  request 
of  Agnellus,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  he  l>ecame 
reader  in  the  recently  founded  Franciscan  school  at 
Oxford,  and  inaugurated  the  brilliant  career  of  that 
university  (Eccleston,  IJe  Adrentu  Fratrum  i/inorum, 
c.  v.).  1  hi-  function  he  discharged  till  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopate.  It  was  probably  during  these  years 
that  he  was  rrctor  icholarum,  or  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  was  associated  with  Robert  Bacon,  the 
head  of  the  Dominican  school  there.  In  January,  1232, 
he  contemplated  a  visit  to  Rome,  hut  was  retained  by 
his  hishop.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  he  had  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  and  resigned  all  his  prefer- 
ments in  the  Church  except  his  prebendal  stall  at  Lin- 
coln. His  own  feelings  on  this  occasion  are  perpetu- 
ated in  his  letters  to  hia  sister  and  to  his  friend  (Fpp 
viii,  ix).  During  this  year  he  hud  undertaken  the  de- 
fence of  the  Jews  against  the  outrageous  persecutions 
and  criminations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  since 
the  Jewish  massacre  at  the  accession  of  Richard  1.  He 
further  manifested  his  solicitude  for  them  by  laboring 
for  their  conversion.  His  zeal  is  illustrated  by  his 
V  Letter  and  his  treatise  De  Ceuatume  fsgalium.  His 
acquisition  of  Hebrew  may  have  been  the  cause  or  the 
consequence  of  this  intervention.  In  1285  he  was 
elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  Hia  promotion  is 
commemorated  by  our  earliest  English  poet,  Robert  of 
Gloucester: 

Mslster  Koberd  Grt.ee  teste  thnlke  aer  was  al  so 

fl acred  bl**op  of  Llneolne  a:  3einte  Mmun.lo  «t  Redtnge, 

His  duties  were  onerous ;  the  diocese  was  the  largest 
and  the  most  populous  in  the  realm  (Ep.  xli).  Hia 
new  cares  did  not  diminish  at  any  time  his  active  in- 
terest in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  owned  hia 
jurisdiction. 

When  he  accepted  the  mitre  there  was  general  dis- 
order among  the  ecclesiastics  subjected  to  him;  there 
was  a  total  want  of  settled  discipline  ,  there  waa  con- 
stant recilcitration  against  authority;  there  was  re- 
fractoriness  in  his  own  chapter,  which  eventuated  in 
protracted  contention  ;  ignorance,  licentiousness,  simo- 
ny, and  greed  were  prevalent.  There  was  twofold  and 
simultaneous  danger  from  royal  rapacity  and  papal  ex- 
action. His  position  was  full  of  annoyance  and  haz- 
ard, but  he  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  correction 
of  abuses,  to  the  resistance  to  encroachment,  and  to  the 
earnest  performance  of  his  solemn  functions.  He  first 
set  his  own  house  in  order,  and  reformed  the  episcopal 
establishment.    A  detailed  and  interesting  ordinance 


was  prepared  for  the  governance  of  his  household  (Hon. 
Fruncisc.  Append,  ix).  The  sons  of  the  highest  nobles, 
among  them  those  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  were  intrust- 
ed to  him  for  training.    He  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
posed for  these  Here*  his  manual  )>*■  Moi-ibua  /Vn  ad 
}femam,  which  is  an  early  type  of  the  popular  Statu 
Paer  ad  Mensam,  of  which  so  many  variations  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Furnivall  in  The  Babies'  Bolt. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  episcopacy  he  commenced  the 
visitation  of  the  parishes,  deaneries,  archdeaconries, 
etc.,  under  his  rule.    He  frequently  encountered  dis- 
obedience, but  be  proceeded  with  energy  and  firmness. 
The  enmity  thus  provoked  stimulated  an  attempt  to 
poison  him.    His  life  was  saved  by  his  friend  and 
leech,  John  de  S.  Giles.    One  of  bis  reformatory  meas- 
ures has  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of  medixvj 
literature  and  antiquities.    He  suppressed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  "  Feast  of  Fools"  in  his  cathedral,  designst- 
ing  it  as  "  vanitate  plenum  rt  rolujUatibus  spttrcum.  Dee 
odibile  et  dmnoni  amalnle"  ( Fp.  xxxii).    The  charac- 
ter of  this  festival  is  copiously  illustrated  in  the  addi- 
tions to  Du  Cange  (tit.  KaUn>la),    Wart  on  has  con- 
founded it  with  the  FeMum  Asinorvm,  which  took  place 
on  the  Nativity,  not  on  the  Circumcision.    The  bishop 
also  prohibited  Scot-Ales  in  chapters,  synods,  and  on 
holy  days.    His  earnestness  for  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  his  diocese,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
purity,  and  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  is 
shown  by  his  Pastoral  Letter  or  Constitutions  in  12» 
( Fp.  lii);  by  his  refusal  to  confer  benefices  on  unworthy 
persons,  even  when  powerfully  connected  and  sustain- 
ed (Fpp.  xlix,  lii,  Ixxiv) ;  by  his  opposition  to  the 
king's  ap|Mtintment  of  clerks  as  justices  in  eyTe  •  hpp. 
xxv ii,  xxviii,  lxxii) ;  by  his  anxiety  to  purchase  from 
John  de  Foxton  his  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
(Fp.  xxxiii);  by  his  interference  in  lehalf  of  the 
scholars  of  Oxford  after  their  riotous  attack  on  cardi- 
nal Otho,  and  by  his  consideration  for  tbem  on  other 
occasions.    To  Grosseteste  is  due  the  special  jurisdic- 
tion conceded  to  the  university  in  1244.  a  privilege  ob- 
tained by  Cambridge  only  sixty  years  later.    His  rig- 
orous episcopal  visitations  induced  expostulations  from 
Adam  de  Marisco,  and  furnished  a  text  for  the  cen- 
sures of  Matthew  Paris.     They  culminated  in  the 
great  contention  of  1239  with  his  canons,  which  was 
only  settled  six  years  later  by  pontifical  decree.  Its 
commencement  is  marked  hy  an  elaborate  epistle  or 
essay,  which  asserts  the  episcopal  rights  through  all  the 
ponderous  forms  of  scholastic  reasoning  exxvii). 
The  question  of  the  limit-  of  authority  and  obedience, 
and  of  the  respective  boundaries  of  concurrent  or  con- 
flicting authorities,  was  indeed  the  main  root  of  discord 
in  all  the  great  debates  of  Church  and  State,  of  the  pa- 
pacy and  the  empire,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

While  this  controversy  was  in  progress  Grosseteste 
displayed  his  accustomed  energy  in  manifold  direc- 
tions. He  maintain*  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  king,  with  the  qneen,  with  the  are  hb^  bop  0f  Can- 
terbury, with  the  legate,  with  the  cardinals,  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  to  both 
of  which  orders  he  was  warmly  attached.  He  gives 
constant  advice  to  De  Montfort  in  his  oscillating  for- 
tunes ;  he  constantly  seeks  it  for  himself  from  Adim 
de  Marisco.  He  keeps  up  and  extends  his  studies  in 
many  ways.  With  the  assistance  of  a  Greek  monk 
from  St.  A) ban's  and  other  scholars,  he  translated  the 
spurious  Testament*  of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  and  other 
Greek  works.  This 


have  originated  the  tradition  that  he  translated  the 
Bible.  He  resisted  the  scandalous  appointment  cf 
Italians  Poitevins.  Provencals,  and  Savoyards  to  the 
ri-  h  benefices  as  they  fell  vacant  He  "opposed  tht 
extravagance  and  favoritism  of  the  kinc.  and  in  1*M 
secured  the  united  reply  of  the  "  Committee  of  XII  oa 
royal  expenditures"  that  they  would  not  grant  the  aids 
demanded  without  a  pledge  of  the  reformation  of 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  i 
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mission  for  the  king's  benefit.  This  was  the  prelude 
to  the  Provision*  of  Oxford  and  the  Barons'  War.  In 
November  of  this  year,  bishop  Grossetcste,  with  his 
friend  and  habitual  adviser,  brother  Adam,  proceeds  to 
the  papal  court  to  took  after  the  appeal  of  his  chapter 
on  the  subject  of  visitatiob.  lie  is  thus  present  at  the 
General  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245,  which  had  lieen 
summoned  for  the  condemnation,  excommunication, 
and  deposition  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  He  does 
not  appear  prominent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  grand 
assemblage.  His  remote  diocese,  his  resistance  to  ] la- 
pal  aggression,  the  connection  of  Frederick  with  Henry 
III  of  England  and  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  may 
have  precluded  any  ardent  sympathy  with  the  furious 
arrogance  of  Innocent  IV.  But  his  own  letters  and 
his  subsequent  conduct  show  that  he  sustained  the 
general  action  of  the  pontiff,  whose  cause  was  assured- 
ly that  of  national  liberty  and  independence  aguinst 
the  menace  of  universal  imperialism.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  ominous  year  Grossetcste  returned  to  England, 
having  obtained  a  satisfactory  decision  in  regard  to  his 
authority.  His  right  of  visitation  was  acknowledged, 
but  a  comparison  of  his  letter*  with  the  statements  of 
Matthew  Paris  demonstrates  thit  he  did  not  obtain  all 
th.it  he  demanded  from  the  pope.  It  is  equally  erro- 
neous to  sup-tose  that  he  sacrificed  any  principle  in  urg- 
ing the  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  subsidy  granted 
to  Boniface,  the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There 
is  no  abatement  of  his  principle  or  of  his  resolution. 
He  resumes  his  visitations,  and  extends  them  to  the 
rich  monasteries.  They  provoke  fresh  opposition,  and 
occasion  fresh  complications.  At  the  king's  request, 
he  writes  upon  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  sacer- 
dotal ami  kingly  powers.  Despite  of  all  obstacles,  he 
sturdily  maintains  his  course.  He  contends  in  Parlia- 
ment against  the  exactions  of  the  king  and  the  intru- 
sion of  foreigners  into  English  benefices.  He  contin- 
ues his  anxious  supervision  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ;  is  sedulous  in  offices  of  prudence  and  charity,  es- 
pecially in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  poor  scholars. 
He  is  indefatigable  in  his  own  pursuits.  To  this  pe- 
riod must  be  referred  the  affectioniite  letter  of  Adam 
de  Marisco  dissuading  him  from  excessive  study  : 
"  Sumptid  mm  est  tcmprrandtu  labor  li'tertdis  $twiii 
quod  indnhitanter  mstis  quia  citato  rjnrihu  erhtonit 
et  atUnuat  corporis  habUudinem,  exa*pcrnt  njftctionem 
et  ratumtm  obnttbilat  t"  ....  {Ep.  xxxix.)  The 
renewed  resistance  to  his  visitations,  particularly  by 
the  monasteries,  the  dissensions  thus  engendered,  and 
bis  differences  with  Boniface  of  Savoy,  his  arch- 
bishop, and  the  uncle  of  the  queen,  compelled  him  to 
make  another  visit  to  Lyons  in  1250.  He  was  coolly 
received  by  Innocent,  and,  at  the  close  of  an  excited 
conversation,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  money,  money,  how 
powerful  you  are,  especially  at  the  court  of  Borne!" 
He  had  anticipated  the  denunciations  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch.  He  gave  larger  development  to  his  hon- 
est indignation  in  the  celebrated  sermon  on  papal 
abuses  which  he  preached  on  the  13th  of  May  before 
the  pope  and  three  of  the  cardinals.  This  daring  re- 
buke was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  favor  at  court, 
and  he  turned  his  face  homeward  in  Dwmber  "frw- 
ftx  et  vacuus."  He  dime  back  wounded  in  spirit,  and 
burdened  with  age,  care,  and  anxiety  for  the  future. 
He  contemplated  the  resignation  of  his  bishopric — no 
unusual  procedure  at  that  time — and  seclusion  with  his 
hooks ;  but  he  was  induced  to  renounce  this  purpose  by 
the  representations  of  Adam  de  Marisco  and  other 
friends — perhaps  by  the  authority  of  the  archbishop — 
and  the  fear  that  the  temporalities  would  be  des)>oiled 
by  the  king  during  the  vacancy.  The  determination 
to  retain  his  high  office  was  marked  by  increased  vig- 
or in  the  repression  of  scandals.  Matthew  Paris  cen- 
sures with  great  bitterness  his  severity  in  putting  down 
monastic  luxury,  but  admits  the  righteousness  of  his 
purpose.  His  first  open  breach  with  the  pope  occurred 
at  tills  time.   He  had  refused  the  pontifical  request  to 


induct  an  Italian,  ignorant  of  English,  into  a  rich  cure. 
He  was  su.sp.mded  for  a  short  time  in  consequence. 
This  did  not  arrest  hi*  reforming  ardor.  He  excom- 
municated an  unworthy  nominee  of  the  king's,  and 
placed  an  interdict  on  the  church  to  which  he  had  Iteen 
presented.  In  the  great  Parliament  of  London,  Octo- 
licr  13,  1252,  he  opposed  the  king's  demands,  fortified 
by  the  pope's  bull,  and  induced  his  brethren  to  join  in  a 
firm  refusal  of  the  application  for  a  new  subsidy.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  a  computation  made  of  the  in- 
comes of  the  Italians  beneficed  in  England  by  Inno- 
cent, and  found  that  they  reached  70,0U0  marks,  or 
thrice  the  clear  revenue  of  the  crown.  He  addressed 
a  formal  appeal  to  the  lords  and  commonalty  of  Eng- 
land to  suppress  this  disastrous  spoliation  (Zip.  exxxi). 
It  was  the  first  direct  claim  of  popular  support  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  dissensions,  and  indicated  the 
course  to  Simon  de  Montfort  as  a  popular  leader.  His 
conduct  was  still  more  decided  and  menacing  at  the 
Parliament  of  May,  1*253.  In  this  year,  the  last  of  his 
long  and  useful  life,  Grouse  teste  gave  the  final  affront 
to  Innocent  IV,  and  by  one  notable  act,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  whole  previous  career,  secured  the 
highest  public  favor,  and  won  the  renown  by  which  be 
is  chiefly  rememliered.  He  rejected  the  pope's  de- 
mand of  a  canonry  at  Lincoln  for  his  nephew,  Fred- 
crick  di  tavagna,  conveying  his  refusal  in  a  letter  of 
strong  argument  and  striking  condemnation  of  the  per- 
nicious "  non-nbstantej"  and  "provision*"  of  the  papal 
procedure.  It  was  a  note  of  preparation  for  Edward 
Ill's  celebrated  "  Statute  of  Pre  visors"  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  (1344).  This  sharp  letter  con- 
cludes with  the  declaration  "filialiter  et  obedienter  non 
obedio,  nmtradico,  et  rebello"  {Ep.  exxviii).  The  pope 
was  thrown  into  uncontrollable  rage  by  this  letter,  but 
his  rage  was  exchanged  for  equally  unseemly  joy  when 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  Grosaeteste  within  the  year. 
This  event  occurred  at  Buckden  on  the  9th  of  Oct., 
1253.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
where  they  were  joined  about  four  years  later  by  those 
of  his  friend,  Adam  de  Marisco,  "Cod  so  providing  that, 
as  they  were  lovely  and  amiable  in  their  lives,  so  in 
death  they  should  not  be  divided"  (Iswtrcost  Chroni- 
cle). 

The  contemporaneous  and  posthumous  fame  of  Gros- 
seteste  insured  a  copious  crop  of  legends.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  prophesied  the  ensuing  civil  war, 
which  he  might  have  done  without  any  extraordinary 
illumination.  On  the  night  of  his  death,  bells  ring- 
ing in  the  sky  were  heard  by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  London, 
and  by  some  Franciscan  friars  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  appeared  in  a  portentous  dream  to  Innocent  IV  in 
his  last  illness.  Miracles  were  attributed  to  him,  and 
in  1307  the  king  requested  his  canonization.  To  him 
was  also  ascribed  the  talking  head  of  brass,  which  has 
been  sometimes  assigned  to  Friar  Bacon,  and  some- 
times to  Friar  Bungay ;  hut  this  arose  from  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  magician,  and  not  as  a  saint.  His  books  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford,  ont  of  friend- 
ship for  Adam  de  Marisco,  or  out  of  regard  for  the 
school  which  he  had  taught,  governed,  cherished,  and 
organized.  The  services  rendered  by  Robert  Grosse- 
teste  to  the  University  of  Oxford  have  been  too  little 
appreciated. 

Character,  Acquirements,  and  Influence. — There  was 
no  one  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  who  led  a  more 
blameless  life,  or  displayed  higher  excellences  than 
Grosseteste :  Matthew  Paris,  whose  temperament  and 
associations  bred  prejudice,  attests  his  pre-eminent  vir- 
tues. The  elegance  of  his  manners  attracted  admiring 
comment;  the  placidity  and  placability  of  his  disposi- 
tion equalled  his  unyielding  resolution.  The  eulogy 
pronounced  upon  him  after  his  death  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford  was  entirely  just :  "  No  one  knew  him  to 
neglect  any  good  action  appropriate  to  his  office  or  his 
charge  from  fear  of  any  man ;  he  was  ever  ready  for 
martyrdom  if  the  sword  of  the  executioner  should  pre- 
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sent  itself."  This  testimony  is  re-echoed  by  Adam  de  i  him  of  which  he  whs  guiltless ;  many  Withered  upon 
Marisco.  He  was  essentially  a  reformer  without  be-  I  him  to  secure  the  favor  of  his  name.  But,  after  «U 
ing  an  innovator.  Ho  "  stood  upon  the  ancient  ways"  '  such  rectifications,  the  multitude  and  multiplicity  of 
to  restore,  preserve,  or  improve  what  was  good  and  his  writings  must  have  been  amazing,  especially  when 
old.    In  this  sense  he  was  a  reformer  in  Church  and   regarded  as  the  leisure  fruitage  of  an  active  life.  Must 


mat  ion — as  a  herald  of  either  I.ollardism  or  Luther- 
anism.  His  career  tended  to  that  result,  but  it  was 
unforeseen  and  undesigned.  He  in  devoted  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Church,  solicitous  for  Catholic  orthodoxy, 


State,  in  education,  in  letters,  and  in  philosophy.  He  j  of  them  have  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  forgotten.  Le- 
ts not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reformer  before  the  Kcfor-  land  humorously  reports  the  disappointment  attending 

his  own  ea/cr  exploration  of  the  Franciscan  treasures 
at  Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries: "  Summe  JnyiUr!  qud  tgo  Ulic  itttrui .'  PuL 
re  rem  autem  invtni,  tiLi*  aranearvm,  tlneus,  biattas,  ti- 
imhued  with  the  spirit,  sentiments,  and  doctrines  of  his  j  turn  dm  q~wr  ft  squaLrem.  /ami  etium  tt  lib  rot,  ttil 
communion.  These  points  are  nbundutitly  confirmed  quo*  tribtu  obolit  now  emerrm"  (Script.  B>it.  p.  2N5). 
by  his  letters  (Epp.  Ixxii,  exxii).  Notwithstanding  :  Much,  however,  remains,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
the  sternness  and  severity  of  his  ministry,  there  was  still  unpubli-hcd.  In  Pegge's  Life  of  Orrxte/tsU— 
great  gentleness  in  his  demeanor,  with  moderation  and  ,  "the  scarcest  of  modern  books"— the  list  of  his  writ- 
prudence  in  bis  private  and  public  counsels.  11  •  seems   ings  tills  twenty-three  quarto  pages,  closely  printed. 


to  have  bad  withal  a  very  moderate  opinion  of  his  own 
judgment,  and  habitually  sought  aid  from  others  whom 
be  deemed  wiser  than  himself.  He  was  easily  charm- 
ed with  simple  amusements,  enjoyed  a  jest,  and  had  a 
rich  vein  of  native  humor,  as  numerous  anecdotes  at- 


Similar  catalogues  are  given  by  Leland,  Tanner.  Ou- 
din,  etc.  These  it  were  unreasonable  to  repeat  or  to  re- 
view. He  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  religious  ro- 
mance in  verse.  Chiutettu  if  Amour,  and  of  the  didactic 
poem  Manuel  Peche,  translated  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 


test.    Thia  lofty  character  was  sustained  and  irradi-  ■  Kichard  Hampole's  Prikite  of  Conscience  has  also  been 


ated  by  transcendent  genius  and  splendid  accomplish 
ments.  These  can  bo  only  imperfectly  appreciated 
from  his  remains  published  or  preserved.  They  must 
be  estimated  from  the  commendations  of  his  own  and 
of  immediately  succeeding  time*.  His  pupil,  Roger 
Bacon,  calls  him  " tapientimmus  htiinorum,"  and  "au- 
pientissimus  theologus  tt  optima*  homo"  (Opus  Minus,  p. 
317,  320),  and  remarks  that  "  (irosseteste  alone  knew 
the  sciences"  (Opus  Tert.  c.  x  ;  Comjiend.  Stud,  c.  viii); 
that  "  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Brother  Adam  de 
Marisco,  were  perfect  in  all  wisdom,  and  that  no  more 
were  perfect  in  philosophy"  than  these  two,  and  Avi- 
cenna,  and  Aristotle,  and  Solomon  (Op.  Tert.c.  xxxi); 
that  the  said  Roliert  and  Adam  were  "the  greatest 
clerks  in  the  world,  perfect  in  divine  and  human  know 1- 
edge"(/W«i.c. xxiii).  Tyssington  speaksof him, "cw/w 
comparatio  ad 
ratio  soli*  ad  It 


referred  to  him.  He  may  bave  composed  or  compiled 
the  rude  draft  of  these  noted  productions,  or  may  hare 
provided  the  crude  materials  with  which  tbey  were 
constructed.  We  know  from  many  source*  that  the 
venerable  bishop  was  devoted  to  music,  and  "smit 
with  the  love  of  sacred  song."  Polycarp  Leyser 
ascribes  to  him  the  metrical  Dial- put  inter  Corpus  ft 
Animam,  of  which  many  versions  exist  in  Anglo- Nor- 
man, English,  Creek,  Provencal,  French,  Gc-man, 
Walloon,  Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  (Lat- 
in Poems  nf  Walter  Majrs,  ed.  Wright,  p.  95-IW,  3".M, 
">-)!•).  and  w  hose  echoes  may  have  occasioned  Tennyson  * 
Tuo  I'uicrs.  Grosseteste  left  behind  him  many  moral 
and  theological  treatises,  and  a  copious  collection  of 
sermons.    Ho  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 


Bocthius,  and  translated  several  works  from  the  Greek. 
dactom  modfmvs  ut  <e!ut  compti-  He  wrote  on  agriculture,  digested  according  to  the  cal- 
qutmdo  eclipstttur."  The  range  of  j  endar.  The  fiuke  of  HtiAamlry,  and  of  Plantyrge  and 
his  acquirements  will  be  partially  illustrated  by  the  tirajfyivi*  Trees  and  Vynes,  according  to  Wynkyn  de 
nurnln-r  and  variety  of  his  writings.  He  is  credited  |  Worde's  title  of  the  version  printed  by  him.  This  w:<s 
with  a  consummate  master}-  of  all  existing  science,  |  probalily  compiled  from  Palladius  and  the  Gcponicu. 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  three  learned  professions.  ,  Wo  trace  in  the  letters  of  Adam  de  Marisco  his  untir- 
Roger  B  icon  distinctly  assigns  to  him  the  adoption  or  :  ing  interest  in  all  physical  research  and  contcmpcra- 
the  inaugumtion  of  the  Experimental  Method  (Comp.  \  neotis  history ;  and  from  Roger  Bacon  we  learn  that 
Stud.  c.  viii).  Several  poems,  Latin,  French,  and  even  '  he  wrote  De  Irilt,  de  Cometis,  *i  de  alils(C»mp.  Stud.  c. 
English,  are  attributed  to  him;  and  he  certainly  en-  viii),  including  probably  a  discussion  of  tides,  uther 
cou raged  the  use  of  the  English  tongue  in  preaching,  works  bave  been  alluded  to  already.  But  the  most  in- 
and  it  may  have  !>een,  from  his  employment  of  the  still  teresting  of  his  remains,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
rude  vernacular,  that  he  became  the  most  popular  as  .  and  of  his  ago.  is  the  large  volume  of  his  letters,  from 
well  as  |iowerful  preacher  of  his  day.  He  is  reputed  which,  and  from  the  instructive  preface  Ly  Mr.  Luard. 
to  have  been  familiar  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  we  this  notice  has  been  principally  drawn, 
are  assured  that  he  attained  only  in  advanced  life  a  A  vttoriti't.— The  fascination  of  Grosseteste' s  name 
sufficient  mastery  of  the  former  to  translate  Greek  has  in  successive  centuries  excited  the  enthusiasm  of 
books  (Rog.  Bacon,  Op.  Tert.  c.  xxv).  and  then  not  with-  biographers,  but  has  rarely  resulted  in  the  accomplish- 
out  more  competent  assistance  {  Comp.  Stud.  c.  viii).  1  ment  of  their  designs.  Bishop  Barlow,  of  Lincoln  ; 
The  vast  intliietice  which  he  exercised  over  his  con-  ,  Samuel  Knight,  the  biographer  of  dean  Colet  and 
temporaries  and  our  succeeding  times  is  ably  present-  Erasmus,  and  Anthony  a  Wood,  collected  materials 
ed  by  Luard  (Pi'ff.  p.  Ixxxv,  ix):  "  No  one,"  says  he.  |  for  his  life.  Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  previously 
"had  a  greater  influence  upon  English  thought  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  successor  of  lord  Bacon  in  the 
English  literature  for  the  two  centuries  which  followed  custody  of  the  seals,  meditated  the  publication  of  Grtw- 
his  time;  few  books  will  be  found  that  do  not  contain  .  setcste's  life  and  writings  in  three  volumes  folio.  Lot 
some  quotations  from  Lincolniensis,  "the  great  clerk  .  was  prevented  by  the  outburst  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Grostest."  ;  Edward  B.own,  of  Clare  Hall,  designed  a  life  of  the 

Writings.— The  works  of  Grosseteste  have  been  di-  tfreat  bishop,  but  was  anticipated  by  death  in  I&/S». 
versely  rc|M>rtcd  at  2<H)  and  IKK).  The  difference  of  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge  achieved  his  biography,  which  is 
estimation,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  may  valuable,  but  unattainable.  Other  authorities,  some 
be  explained  by  loose  modes  of  enumeration,  as  indi- ;  of  which  have  l>een  previously  referred  to.  are  Leland, 
cated  by  the  comparison  of  the  lists  of  Roger  Bacon's  Script.  Hist.  lirii. ;  Ball,  Script.  Ill,  M"j.  Biit.  ;  Tan- 
treatises  w  ith  his  actual  remains.  Divisions  or  chap-  ner,  Biblittheai;  Wharton,  Angiii  Sacra :  Oudin.  Script. 
tcrs  were  frequently  accounted  separate  productions.  I  Eccir*. :  Pope  Blount,  Cm*.  CeUhr.  Auct. ;  Godwin.  De 
The  same  works  were  circulated  under  different  titles.  |  Pmsulilms  Attglitt ;  Cave,  Script.  Ecii.  Hist. ;  Warton. 
Many  of  Grosseteste's  alleged  books  were  only  olal>o-  Hist.  English  Poetry;  Ep'istola  Robtrti  Grossrtrste.  edit, 
rate  epistles  or  occasional  essays,  which  would  now  Luard ;  Monument*  Franciscima,  ed.  Brewer.  contain- 
paea  as  tract*.    Many  compositions  were  assigned  to  ing  Ecclcston,  De  Adventu  FraJntm  Minor um,  and  Adts- 
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mi  de  Marisco  E/nstdr,  with  valuable  appendixes ;  I  edition  of  some  imporUnt  work  from  bis  hand.  In 
Rgeri  Baconis  Optra  Anecdota,  edit.  Brewer  ;  Royal  1607  he  married  Mary  of  Reigersberg,  a  lady  of  cxeel- 
and  Historical  letters  regn.  Uennj  111.  The  last  four  lent  family,  and  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
works  are  published  bv  the  British  Treasury,  in  eon- 1  ties.  In  16>9  be  published  bis  celebrated  treatise  Mare 
tinuution  of  the  task  of  Ctie  Record  Commission.  To  '  Liberum,  bis  first  essay  in  treating  the  law  of  nations, 
these  authorities  should  be  added  the  Chronicles  of  j  Appointed  pensioner  of  Rot terdum  in  1613,  be  foresaw 
Matthew  of  Paris,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Roger  of   the  difficulties  in  which  the  eountrv  would  soon  In- 


come involved,  and  only  accepted  office  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  made  permanent.  He  thus  obtained 
the  right  of  entering  the  States-general,  where  he  waa 
thrown  into  close  relations  with  liarneveldt  the  elder, 
with  whom  be  formed  a  lasting  friendship.    In  1615 


Wcndover,  Capgrave,  Trivet.  Rishanger,  and  Laner- 
co*t.  See  also  Lechler,  Robert  GroseUtte  (Leipsig, 
18b").    (G.  F.  H.) 

Grostete,  Ci.au  on,  ft  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  U>rn  at  Orleans  in  1647.    He  studied  law,  . 

!Tnd  was  admitted  to  the  Ur  by  the  Parliament  of  -e  was  sent  to  represent  Ho  land  ™^«™«™* 
Paris  in  1665,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the-  •»  '-"gland  on  the  subject  f^^  .  ^Zt 
ologv.  and  in  1675  became  pa<tor  of  Lisy.  In  1682  be  ,  J*"™*  h»  -toy  in  ^"^p^'"^^^^ 
accepted  a  call  to  Rouen,  but  soon  aft.r  returned  to !  fences  with  Casaubon  on  the  means  of  uniting  the 
I.is/where  he  remained' until  the  .vocation  of  the  j  Ho-n. Caches  and^the  I ^J^^ 


which  he  devoted  a 

throughout  his  life.  After  bis  return  to  Holland  be 
took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  discussions  which 
were  soon  to  divide  the  country,  and  in  which  he  was 
ulwavs  found  on  the  side  of  freedom.    He  hud  at  all 


edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  Obliged  to  leave  France,  be 
went  to  England,  and  died  at  London  in  1713.  lie 
wrote  Trait*  de  t  Inspiration  dts  Herts  sacr<z  du  A*.  T. 
(Amst.  1695, 8  vo):  —  Fntretiens  sur  la  corretpondance 
frattrneUe  de  CEq'st •  nnglaine  nvtc  Us  autre*  Eglisfs 

reforms  (Hague*  17,*,  12mo)  -.-Relation  de  la  So-  ^owd  the  views  of Annimus, 

cUU  <tahHe  pair  la  probation  de  f  AW„7*  dans  Us  V*U»l*d  in  1 W8.    i  hough  not  then,  as  he  a ^  terwanU 
pans  Strangers.  ,,rJtA>*  «rm<m,  (Rotterd.  1708) :-  .***™\»  ^.lled  the.dog.an  he  was  especially  attracU 
Nourranr  ^lelnoir,*  pour  servir  a  Chistoire  des  Lis  «  *        *J™  °f  ^"""'^  ™l  the  F-<'»- 
CamUara*  oh  Ion  Jt  Us  derations  de  M.  le  coLmel  ™  afU'r*ard»  »<™Kthened  by  study  and  reflection. 

1708,  8vo)  .-La  Pratique  de  ///«-  !  And, indeed,  the  Arm.man  doctrine,  which,  discarding 


Cavalier  (Ixmdon 

militi  (Amst.  1710,  ll'mo):— Charitas  Anglicana  (about 
1712):— Le  Drvoir  du  chrftien  amrafacent,  en  qmdr* 
sermons  sur  le  Psa.  cam",  8,  9,  et  les  qnatrts  sentiments  du 
roi  Ezeehias  sur  sa  malad:e,  sa  convalescence  et  sur  sa 
apres  sa  conra'escence  (Hague,  1713,  8vo): — Ser- 

sir  divers  textts  (Amsterdam,  1715,  8vo).    See  P«*cr.pt.on  of  the  Armimans,  the  states  did  their  u  - 
Vie  de  Claude  Crostite  (prefixed  to  bis  Sermm*  sur  di-  ««  P«*v«"t  't.n.ul  enjoined  on  both  parties  to  tol- 

ver,  teste,)  ;  Hang,  1*  France  Pr.testaute ;  Hocfer,  |  The  Comar.st.  then  incited  the  peo- 

,V<w.  Hiog.  Generate,  xxii,  190, 


the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  absolute  predestination, teach- 
es that  man  is  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse  grace,  could 
not  fail  to  suit  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Grotius.  It  waa 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  states;  and  when 
Gomar  (q.  v.)  and  his  party  attempted  to  obtain  the 


Grosvenor,  Benjamin,  D.D.,nn  eminent  Dissent- 
ing minister,  was  liorn  in  tendon  Jan.  1, 1675,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  academy  at  Attercliffe,  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Grosvenor  entered  upon  bis  public  ministry  in  the 
year  1699  as  a  Baptist.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Mr.  Slater  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  Crosby  Square.  To  this  charge  be  was 
ordained  July  11, 170-1.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
bis  solid  judgment,  added  to  a  lively  imagination,  his 
graceful  elocution,  and  fervent  devotion,  occasioned 
his  Iteing  appointed  to  take  a  part  in  several  impor- 
tant lectures  which  were  then  carrying  on  in  the  me- 
tropolis. In  17;i0  the  University  of  Edinburgh  pre- 
sented him  w  ith  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  continued  at 
Crosby  Square  till  the  year  1749,  when  aire  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  pastoral  office.  He  died  Octolwr 
27, 1758.  A  catalogue  of  his  published  pieces,  chiefly 
occasional  sermons,  amounting  to  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, may  be  found  in  Wilson,  History  of'  Disputing 


pie  to  disobey  the  states ;  revolts  took  place  in  various 
towns,  und  some  Arminian  ministers  were  driven  out 
of  their  churches.  Grotius,  who  had  previously  helped 
his  friend  Uytenboguert  with  his  advice  when  framing 
the  Acta  Rerwmstrantium,  in  which  the  Arminian  prin- 
ciples are  laid  out,  framed,  together  with  Barncveldt,  a 
new  edict  of  toleration  which  was  voted  by  the  states. 
But  fresh  disturbances  occurred  every  day,  and  the 
states,  by  a  decree  dated  Aug.  4, 1017,  gave  to  the  town 
magistrates  the  power  of  raising  troops  to  put  down 
insurgents.  This  decree  was  passed  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  stadtholdcr  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  seeking  occasion  to  break 
with  Barncveldt  and  the  Republican  party.  He  there- 
fore availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  by 
this  decree,  which,  he  asserted,  disrepirded  his  right* 
as  captain  general.  He  at  once  sided  with  the  Go- 
marists,  approved  all  their  plans,  and  fort>ade  the  sol- 
diers to  obey  the  civil  authorities.  Shortly  before 
these  events.  Grotius  had  been  sent  to  conciliate  the 
authorities  of  Amsterdam,  who  were  opposed  to  the 


Churches.  A  volume  of  his  ^rmon* <  ,nlh  a  Memoir  Arminian9.  lih  f;,;iure  in  thij,  roj„1(m,  with  the  in- 
bg  J.  I)  tries,  was  published  in  1808  (Newport,  »vo).-  crea(,in^  troui,ies  an,i  of  tne  country,  caused  him 
Jones.  Christian  B'tgraphy ;  Skeats,  free  Churches  of  ftn  jnnes„  During  the  disturbances,  be  wrote  several 
hngl  md.  j  worfo  jn  defence  of  his  party,  in  which,  in  order  to 
Grotius,  Hiroo  (Dutch  name  De  Groot),  one  of  justify  the  incisures  taken  by  the  Dutch  States,  be  aU 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  literature,  politics,  and  tempted  to  prove  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  regu- 
theolugy.  He  was  born  at  Delft  April  10. 15*3,  and  late  all  th;it  relates  to  the  discipline  and  even  tho 
in  his  boyhood  gave  signs  of  extraordinary  ability,  dogmas  of  the  Church.  He  also  applied  himself  to 
At  eleven  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  show  that  the  Arminian  doctrine  was  upheld  by  the 
where  he  remained  three  years,  devoting  himself  es-  fathers  and  the  councils.  The  Gomarists,  beaten  in 
pecially  to  theology,  law,  and  mathematics.  In  1597  argument,  employed  violence  to  overcome  their  adver- 
bs maintained  two  theses  on  philosophy,  and  wrote  in  sarie*.  In  1C18,  Maurice,  backed  by  the  States,  un- 
praise  of  Henri  IV*.  in  Ijitin,  a  poem  entitled  7Wu»i-  dertook  to  coerce  the  towns,  which,  on  the  ground  of 
phus  (JaUicus,  which  he  dedicated  to  M.  de  Ruzenval,  the  sovereignty  guaranteed  to  them  by  tb<>  constitu- 
te French  ambassador  in  Holland,  In  159*  bo  ac-  tion,  bad  disregarded  as  illegal  the  order  of  the  prineo 
compauied  a  Dutch  embassy  to  Paris,  whore  he  was  forbidding  their  raising  troops.  Holland  was  invaded 
introduced  to  the  king,  who  gave  him  a  brilliant  re-  by  the  troops  of  the  stadtholder,  who  gave  free  vent 
ception.  On  his  return  home,  1599,  he  entered  on  the  to  his  anger.  Assembling  eight  members  of  the  States, 
practice  of  law,  but  devoted  himself  also  to  literature,  he  made  them  decree  the  arrest  of  Barneveblt.Grotius, 
Each  year  waa  marked  by  a  new  book,  or  by  a  new  and  Hogenbccts,  usder  the  accusation  of  being  'enc- 
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Wiles  of  their  country  for  having  attempted  to  resist  at 
Utrecht  the  army  of  the  prince."  The  magistrate!*  of 
Kotterdam  aud  of  some  other  cities  of  Holland  protest- 
ed against  this  open  violation  of  their  rights,  hut  were 
deposed.  The  Synod  of  Dort,  which  the  Gomarists, 
sure  of  having  the  majority  of  the  clergy  on  their  side, 
had  for  a  long  time  demanded,  in  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
demnation of  the  doctrines  of  their  adversaries,  was 
then  assembled.  See  Doht.  In  consequence  of  the 
decisions  of  Dort,  some  of  the  Arminian  ministers  were 
exiled,  others  put  in  prison.  See  Akmixiakism.  The 
Gomarists,  with  the  partisans  of  Maurice,  commenced 
in  Nov.  1618,  the  trial  of  the  three  prisoners.  Twenty- 
six  commissioners,  chosen  from  their  avowed  enemies, 
were  appointed  to  judge  them.  After  having,  under 
appearance  of  legality,  murdered  Barneveldt  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Do  Manrier,  ambassador  of 
France,  and  a  friend  of  Grotius,  tliey  began  the  trial 
of  the  latter.  He  declined  to  recognise  their  compe- 
tence, claiming  that  he  could  only  be  judged  by  the 
States  of  Holland.  His  remonstrances  were  of  no 
avail ;  five  hours'  time  and  one  sheet  of  paper  were  all 
the  facilities  afforded  him  for  his  defense,  "lie  was 
condemned  on  the  18th  of  May,  1619,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, and  his  property  confiscated.  Pursuant 
to  this  sentence,  he  was  conveyed  on  the  Gth  of  Juno 
in  the  same  year  to  the  fortress  of  Locvestein,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  an  island  formed  by  the  Maas  and 
the  Waal.  His  wife  was  allowed  to  share  her  hus- 
band's imprisonment,  but  Grotius's  father  was  refused 
permission  to  see  his  son.  During  the  imprisonment 
of  Grotius,  stud}'  became  his  consolation  and  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life.  In  several  of  his  letters  addressed 
from  Loevestein  to  Vossius,  he  gives  an  account  of  bis 
studies,  informing  him  that  he  was  occupied  with  law 
and  moral  philosophy.  He  devoted  his  Sundays  to 
reading  works  on  religions  subjects,  nnd  he  employed 
in  the  same  way  the  time  which  remained  after  his  or- 
dinary labors  were  over.  He  wrote  during  his  impris- 
onment his  treatise  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, in  Dutch  verse  (which  he  subsequently  translated 
into  Ijitin  prose,  under  the  title  De  Veritate  Rtlirjionu 
Christunur)  ;  translated  tha  '  Phcenissae'  of  Euripides 
into  Latin  verse,  wrote  the  institutions  of  the  laws  of 
Holland  in  Dutch,  and  drew  up  for  his  daughter  Cor- 
nelia a  kind  of  catechism  in  185  questions  and  answers, 
written  in  Flemish  verse.  After  eighteen  months'  con- 
flnement,Grotiu8  was  at  last  released  by  the  ingenuity 
of  his  wife,  who  had  obtained  permission  r*  go  out  of 
the  prison  twice  a  week,  lie  constantly  received 
books,  which  were  brought  in  and  taken  out  in  a  large 
chest  together  with  his  linen.  For  some  time  this 
chest  was  strictly  examined  by  the  guards,  but  find- 
ing only  books  nnd  foul  linen,  they  at  last  grew  tired 
of  the  search,  and  gave  it  up.  Grotius's  wife,  having 
oljserved  this,  persuaded  her  bus  hand  to  get  into  the 
chest,  which  he  did,  and  in  this  manner  escaped  from 
the  fortress  on  the  21st  of  March,  1621.  He  made  his 
way  through  Antwerp  to  France,  where  his  wife,  who 
had  been  detained  for  atiout  a  fortnight  in  prison,  join- 
ed him  a  few  months  afterwards.  I.ouis  XIII  rq^yed 
Grotius  vety  favorably,  and  granted  him  a  pensionof 
3000  livres,  but  it  was  paid  with  great  irregularity. 
He  was  harshly  treated  by  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
Charenton,  who,  having  assented  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  refused  to  admit  Grotius  into  their 
communion,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  divine  service 
performed  at  home.  At  Paris  (1(522)  he  published  his 
ApoUtfjttimm  (often  reprinted),  which  was  prohibited  in 
Holland  under  severe  penalties.  Hnving  spent  a  year 
at  Paris,  he  retired  to  a  country-seat  of  the  president 
De  Mesmes,  near  Scnlis,  where  he  spent  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1623.  It  was  in  that  retreat  that  he 
commenced  his  work  Dr  Jure  HrlH  et  Pads,  which  was 
published  in  the  next  year.  During  his  residence  in 
France  be  was  constantly  annoyed  with  importunities 
to  pass  over  to  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion.  But, 


though  he  was  tired  of  the  country,  and  received  invi- 
tations from  the  duke  of  Hoi  stein  and  the  king  of 
Denmark,  he  declined  them.  Gustavus  Adolpha*  also 
made  him  offers,  which,  after  his  death,  were  reflated 
by  Oxenstiern  in  the  name  of  queen  Christina.  In 
the  mean  time  the  stadtholder  Mam  ice  died,  and  Iris 
successor  seeming  less  hostile  to  Grotius,  be  was  in- 
duced by  the  entreaties  of  his  Dutch  friends  to  -venture 
to  return.  He  arrived  at  Kotterdam  in 
1631,  and  the  news  of  his  return  excited  a  great 
tion  throughout  all  Holland.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  his  friends,  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the 
country,  and  went  (1632)  to  Hamburg,  where  bo  lived 
till  l&t-l,  when  he  joined  the  chancellor  Oxenstiern  at 
Frankfort-on  the- Main,  who  appointed  him  councillor 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France.  The  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  France  against  the  emperor. 
Grotius  arrived  at  Paris  in  March,  1635 ;  and  although 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  from  Richelieu, 
and  afterwards  from  Mazarin,  he  maintained  the  ripbts 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  his  adopted  sovereign 
with  great  firmness.  He  continued  in  his  post  till 
1614,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  pa? s|iort  through  Holland,  he  embarked 
on  his  return  at  Dieppe,  and  on  his  landing  at  Amster- 
dam (1645)  was  received  w  ith  great  distinction,  and 
entertained  at  the  public  expense.  From  Amsterdam 
he  proceeded  by  Hamburg  and  I.ubeck  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
by  the  queen.  Grotius,  however,  was  not  pleased  with 
the  learned  flippancy  of  Christina's  court,  and  resolved 
on  quitting  Sweden.  The  climate,  also,  did  not  agree 
with  him.  The  queen,  having  in  vain  tried  to  retain 
him  in  her  service,  made  him  a  present  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  of  some  costly  objects;  she  also  gave 
him  a  vessel,  in  which  he  embarked  for  LUbeek  on  the 
12th  of  August;  bnt  a  violent  storm,  by  which  his  ship 
was  tossed  about  during  three  days,  obliged  him  to 
land  on  the  17th  in  Pomerania,  about  15  leagues  from 
Dantzig,  whence  he  proceeded  towards  Lobeck.  He 
arrived  at  Kostock  on  the  26th,  very  ill  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  journey,  and  from  exposure  to  wind  and 
rain  in  an  open  carriage ;  he  died  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust, 1645,  in  th9  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
moments  were  spent  in  religious  preparation,  and  he 
died  expressing  the  sentiments  of  a  true  Christian. 
His  IkkIv  was  carried  to  Delft  and  deposited  in  the 
grave  of  bis  anc  estors,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  1781"  (KngHtk  Cyclopedia). 

Of  the  many  claims  on  ]K>*terity  of  this  distinguish- 
ed man,  we  have  only  to  consider  those  which  relate  to 
theology.  Grotius  applied  himself  to  various  branch, 
es  of  theology.  We  notice,  first,  his  eitgetical  writ- 
ings. His  "Annotations  on  the  O.  and  N.  T."  (.4a> 
not  tit.  in  liliroi  eravgrliorvm  et  raria  tocn  S.  >'rrtprw- 
rir  [Am  st.  1641]),  Annotat.  in  Eput.  ml  Philcmrmem  (ib. 
1642.  8vo ;  1646,  8vo).  Annot.  in  vet.  Test.  (Paris,  1664, 
3  vols.  f<d.,  with  Vogel's  and  Dfiderlein's  additions, 
Hal.  177'»-1776,  3  vols.  4to),  Annot.  in  N.  T.  (Par.  1644, 
2  vols.,  often  reprinted ;  late  ed.  Griming.  1827  1829,  7 
vols.  8vo>  remained  for  a  long  time  unknown  almost  to 
all  except  Arminian  divines,  and  some  Calvinists  even 
spoke  of  them  as  dangerous  works;  for  instance,  Abr. 
Calov  in  Iiibl.  I*,  et  X.  T.  iUvttmt.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  present  popularity  of  Grotius's  exegesis  is  its  purely 
philological  and  historical  character.  In  this  respect 
Grotius  may  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Erneeti. 
Valuable,  however,  as  these  writings  are  in  this  re- 
spect, they  have  many  defects.  As  to  form  they  are 
mere  commmU  (as  is  indicated  by  the  title  Amobi- 
tionrs),  nnd  do  not  constitute  a  complete  exposition  of 
biblical  doctrine.  Grotius  fails  to  get  at  the  connec- 
tion  of  the  thought  in  his  elucidations,  and  often  ap- 
proaches to  a  rationalistic  mode  of  treating  Scripture. 
It  was  well  enough  in  Grotius  to  compile  classical  par. 
allcls  to  the  maxims  given  by  Jesi 
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the  Mount,  bat  thin  should  only  have  been  the  prepara-  | 
ton*  step  to  a  full  elucidation  of  the  points  wherein  the 
morality  of  Christ  differs  front  that  of  antiquity.  Thus, 
also,  it  was  quit*  correct  in  the  elucidation  of  the  O.-T. 
prophecies  to  reject  the  practice  of  an  arbitrary  typol- 
ogy of  8ei»arat*  passages  taken  without  regard  to  their 
original  historical  connection.  But  Grotius  went  to- 
wards the  other  extreme,  and  gave  at  least  a  dhow  of 
ground  for  the  remark  that  "  Coccejus  found  Christ 
everywhere  in  the  O.  TM  while  Grotius  found  him  no- 
where." On  (Jrotius's  merits  as  an  interpreter,  see 
Segaar,  Oratit  de  t/ugone  Grotio,  illusiri  humanorum  et 
divinorum  .V.  T.  tcriptorum  inlerprete  (Cltraj.  1785, 
8vo) ;  Meier,  Geseh.  d.  Schrijirrkldntng  (iii,  p.  434  sq.). 
His  canon  for  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
O.T.  is  contained  in  his  exposition  of  the  'iva  v\np*&y 
in  the  Annotation*  on  Malt,  i,  22,  which  is  worthy  of 
being  studied. 

In  the  Held  of  Apolnjetics  Grotius  achieved  a  great 
and  enduring  success  by  the  publication  of  his  treatise 
De  veritate  religionis  christian*  (1627;  often  reprinted). 
The  best  edition*  are  those  of  Clericus  (170!),  1717, 1724. 
8vo)  and  of  J.C.  Knchcr  (Jena,  1727, 8vo;  Halle,  17&I- 
39,  3  vols.  8vo).  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Hohl  (Chemnitz,  1768,  etc. )  ;  French,  by  Le  .leunc 
(1724).  Goujet  (1724);  English,  bv  Patrick  (16(17),  by 
Clark*  (17M),  hy  Middlcton  (Lond.  1849,  12mo);  Ar- 
ahie,  by  Pocock  (16(H)),  etc.;  and  even  into  Chinese 
and  Malay.  The  first  plan  of  it  was  drawn  up  hy 
Grotius  in  1622  while  a  prisoner  at  Locvestein.  The 
original  object  of  this  prison  work,  which  was  written 
in  ve  sp,  was  to  furnish  seafaring  men,  who  should 
come  in  contact  with  the  heathen,  argument*  in  de- 
of  their  faith.  Hut  when  translated  into  Ijitin 
it  found  its  way  into  the  highest  circles  of  edu- 
cated men,  and  was,  until  very  recently,  a  standard 
text-hook  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  this 
work  Grotius  may  lie  said  to  have  erected  apologetics 
into  a  science,  and  thus  rendered  immense  service,  even 
though  his  treatment  of  the  subject  does  not  meet  all 
the  wants  of  the  present  age.  It  is  divided  into  six 
hooks,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God  ;  the  second,  of  the  excellence  of  the 
doctrine  and  ethics  of  Christianity,  the  third,  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  the 
last  three,  of  objections  supposed  to  be  made  on  the 
part  of  pagan*.  Mohammedans,  and  Jews. 

In  Doctrinal  Theology  (irotius  accepted  the  Arminian 
system  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He 
pronounced  clearly  for  the  universality  of  divine  grace, 
without,  however,  falling  into  Pelagianism.  an  accusa- 
tion often  brought  against  him,  hut  which  he  vigor- 
ously repelled.  Sec  his  Conciliatio  [H**idtntimn  de  re 
Pr^dejttinarii  et  gratia  opinionum  (1613),  and  his  Dis- 
quifitio  an  Pelagiana  sint  ta  dogmata  qtut  nunc  tub  en 
nomine  tradnntur.  Both  treatises  are  given  in  his 
Opera  Theofogica,  vol.  iii.  He  also  refuted  in  his 
Chrittology  the  accusation  of  inclining  to  Socinianism 
in  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  He  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  the  expiatory  nature  of  the 
death  of  Christ  agninst  the  Socininns  in  his  Defentio 
jfc/ei  catholictr  de.  $ati*f action*  Chrutti  wirermt  F.  Sari- 
mint  (Ixyden,  1617 ;  often  reprinted).  The  Socinians 
answered  in  the  person  of  Crell  by  the  Retponsio  ad 
IJbnan  Orotii  de  Satuf action*,  which  was  refuted  by 
Stillingfleet,  etc.  But  the  orthodox,  on  the  other 
hand,  attacked  Grotius  on  account  of  his  theory  of  the 
atonement ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  he  differs  as 
well  from  the  theory  of  satisfaction  of  Anselm  as  from 
the  orthodox  system  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches.  In  place  of  a  real  satisfaction  (tat- 
itfttctio),  Grotius  substitute*  a  point io  on  the  part  of 
God  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  he  saw  in  the  death  of 
Christ  more  a  tnbttitutory  than  a  tatitfactory  act ;  it 
was  t.  penal  example,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
majesty  of  God's  law  was  vindicated,  and,  on  the 
of  the  sin  of  the  world  waa  exempli- 


fied in  a  most  striking  manner.  Banr  (I 
lekre)  gives  a  clear,  and,  in  the  main,  fair  account  of 
the  Grotian  theory  of  atonement,  from  a  translation 
of  part  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Swain,  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra  for  April,  1852,  we  extract  the  following: 
'■The  fundamental  error  of  the  Socinian  view  waa 
found  by  Grotius  to  be  this:  that  Socinus  regarded 
God  in  the  work  of  redemption  as  holding  the  place 
merely  of  a  creditor,  or  master,  whose  simple  will  waa 
a  sufficient  discharge  from  the  existing  obligation. 
But,  as  we  have  in  the  subject  before  us  to  deal  with 
punishment  and  the  remission  of  punishment,  God  can- 
not l>e  looked  upon  as  a  creditor,  or  an  injured  party, 
since  the  act  of  inflicting  punishment  does  not  belong 
to  an  injured  party  as  such.  The  right  to  punish  is 
not  one  of  the  rights  of  an  absolute  master  or  of  a  cred- 
itor, these  being  merely  personal  in  their  character ;  it 
is  the  right  of  a  ruler  only.  Hence  God  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ruler,  and  the  right  to  punish  talongs  to 
the  ruler  as  such,  since  it  exists,  not  for  the  punisbcr'a 
sake,  but  for  the  commonwealth,  to  maintain  it*  order, 
and  to  promote  the  public  good.  The  act  of  atone- 
ment itself  is  defined  in  general  as  a  judicial  act,  in 
accordance  with  which  one  person  is  punished  in  order 
that  another  may  be  freed  from  punishment,  or  as  an 
act  of  dispensation,  by  which  the  binding  force  of  an 
existing  law  is  suspended  in  respect  to  certain  persona 
or  things.  The  first  question  to  be  asked,  therefore, 
is,  whether  such  u  dispensation  or  relaxing  is  jxwsible 
in  respect  to  the  law  of  punishment.  Grotius  does 
not  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
on  the  ground  that  all  positive  laws  are  rclaxahle. 
The  threat  of  punishment  in  Gen.  ii,  17,  contains  in  it- 
self, therefore,  the  implied  right  to  dispense  with  the 
infliction  of  that  punishment,  and  that,  too,  without 
supposing  any  essential  change  in  God  himself,  since 
>  a  law  in  relation  to  God  and  the  divine  will  is  not 
something  having  an  internal  force  and  authority  of 
{  its  own  (nichts  Innercs),  but  is  merely  an  operation  or 
effect  of  the  divine  will.  The  objection  that  none  but 
the  guilty  person  himself  can  receive  the  punishment 
I  which  is  due  to  his  crime  is  answered  bv  the  distinc- 
tion that  although  every  sinner,  as  such,  does,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  very  idea  of  sin,  deserve  punish- 
ment, still  it  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that 
this  punishment  should  be  actually  inflicted.  As, 
therefore,  the  remission  of  punishment  is  a  thing  which 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  it  must  be  left  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  to  decide  how 
far  such  remission  shall  really  l»o  admitted.  If  the 
authority  of  law  is  not  to  be  dangerously  weakened,  it 
should  be  admitted  only  in  cases  of  the  greatest  exi- 
gency. Such  a  case  clearly  is  that  which  is  offered  In 
the  very  instance  which  we  are  now  contemplating, 
where,  by  the  actual  infliction  of  the  punishment,  the 
entire  race  of  man  becomes  devoted  to  death  ;  and  as, 
on  the  one  side,  the  possibility  of  the  remission  of  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  denied,  so,  on  the  other,  it  cannot 
bo  shown  to  be  absolutely  unjust  that  one  person 
should  be  punished  for  another's  sin.  The  essential 
I  thing  in  punishment  is  that  it  should  lie  inflicted  in 
i  consequence  of  sin,  not  that  it  should  be  inflicted  upon 
the  person  who  committed  the  sin.  If,  now,  it  admits 
of  no  doubt  that  a  superior  may  prof»erly  inflict  upon 
i  a  subject,  as  the  punishment  of  another's  sin,  what- 
ever he  might  properly  inflict  upon  him  irrespectively 
of  another's  sin,  then  may  God,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  injustice,  permit  Christ  to  suffer  and  die  for 
the  sins  of  men.  This  course,  then,  lieing  in  itself  a 
permissible  one,  the  only  question  is  why  God  actual- 
I  ly  determined  to  adopt  if.  As  the  Scripture  says  that 
Christ  suffered  and  di«-d  for  our  sins,  we  are  to  infer 
that  God  purposed  not  to  forgive  sins  so  numerous  and 
so  great  without  a  striking  penal  example,  in  order  to 
I  show  his  displeasure  at  sin  by  some  act  which  should 
in  strictest  propriety  be  termed  a  penai  act.  And  be- 
I  sides  this  inward  reason,  lying  in  the  very  nature  of 
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the  Deity,  and  called  in  Scripture  the  wrath  of  God, 
there  was  the  additional  consideration  that  the  less  sin 
Is  punished  the  more  lightly  it  will  lie  regarded.  Pru- 
dence itself,  therefore,  must  lead  tho  Deity  to  exact 
the  punishment,  especially  where  such  punishment  has 
been  expressly  threatened  beforehand.  Thus,  in  the 
penal  example  furnished  by  the  death  of  Christ,  there 
is  exhibited  at  once  the  divine  grace  and  the  divine 
severity,  the  hatred  of  God  attaint  sin  and  his  cure  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  law.  And  this  is  the  mode  of 
relaxing  the  laws  which  jurists  themselves  pronounce 
the  best,  via.  by  commutation  or  compensation ;  be- 
cause thereby  the  least  injury  is  done  to  the  authority 
of  the  law.  and  the  design  with  which  the  law  was 
made  is  effectually  secured,  as  when  one  who  is  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  a  thing  is  free  from  lib  liability 
on  paying  its  full  value;  for  the  same  thing  and  the 
*aiue  value  are  terms  very  nearly  related.  Such  a 
commutation  may  take  place  not  only  with  res|>cct  to 
things,  but  also  with  respect  to  persons,  where  it  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  nuother. 

"In  these  few  statements  is  contained  the  entire 
theory  of  Hugo  Grotius.  What  is  essential  to  it  lies 
in  this  m  iin  proposition  :  God  neither  would  nor  could 
forgive  the  sins  of  men  without  the  setting  up  of  a  pe- 
nal example.  This  is  done  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  what  it  always  actu- 
ally presupposes.  The  theory,  therefore,  hangs  upon 
the  idea  of  a  |>enul  example  and  of  its  prcsup|>osed 
necessity,  and  the  question  for  us  now  to  consider  is 
how,  by  means  of  that  idea,  it  stands  related,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  theory  of  the  Church  which  it  would 
defend,  and,  on  tho  other,  to  the  Socinian  theory  which 
it  would  confute. 

"As  to  its  relation  to  the  satiafaetion-theory  held 
by  the  Church,  it  will  Iks  wen  at  once  that  it  asserts 
the  necessity  of  tho  death  of  Christ  in  order  to  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  in  a  sense  wholly  different  from  that 
which  the  Church  intends.  If  the  death  of  Christ  is 
necessary  only  as  a  |>enal  example,  then  its  necessity 
is  grounded,  not  in  the  very  nature  of  God  himself, 
not  in  the  idea  of  absolute  justice,  by  which  sin,  guilt, 
and  punishment  arc  inseparably  bound  together,  but 
merely  in  that  outward  relation  which  God  holds  to 
men  as  a  ruler.  The  real  oUject  of  consideration  is 
not  past  sin,  but  future.  The  guilt  of  past  sin  may  l»e 
removed  immediately,  for  God  has  the  absolute  right 
to  remit  punishment;  and  a  penal  example  is  necessa- 
ry only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  honor  of 
the  law,  and  guarding  against  sin  in  time  to  come. 
The  connexion,  therefore,  between  sin  and  punishment 
is  not  an  inherent,  internal  connection,  founded  in  the 
very  nature  of  sin ;  the  design  of  punishment  Is  mere- 
ly to  prevent  sin ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  connected 
with  sin  only  in  consequence  of  a  positive  law  ema- 
nating from  God  as  the  supreme  Kuler.  Hence  the 
final  ground  u|>on  which  Grotius  goes  back  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  instituting  a  penal  example  is  merely 
the  penal  sanction  contained  in  Gen.  ii,  17.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  satisfaction-theory,  indeed,  go  Iwek  to 
the  same  sentence,  but  only  to  remark  in  it  a  necessa- 
ry outflowing  of  the  divine  justice.  Grotius,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  the  absolute  idea  of  divine  justice  en- 
tirely away;  for  if  he  affirm*,  in  opposition  to  Socinus, 
that  justice  is  an  ottril.uto  which  Motiga  of  itself  to 
the  very  nature  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  asserts 
that  the  actual  exercise  of  the  attribute  depends  on 
the  will  of  God,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  asser- 
tion of  Socinus  himself,  that  penal  justice  is  the  effect 
of  the  divine  will ;  and  if  he  further  says  that  God 
does  what  he  does  not  without  n  cause,  still  the  ulti- 
mate ground  is  not  God's  absolute  nature,  but  his  ab- 
solute will,  which  is  in  itself  equally  competent  to 
punish  or  not  to  punMi. 

"  Here,  then,  is  an  important  distinction  between  the 
theory  of  Giotius  an   that  of  the  Church.    '1  he  main 


point  in  the  Church's  theory  of  satisfaction  is  that,  if 
Christ  had  not  made  a  strict  and  perfect  satisfaction 
for  men,  they  could  not  have  been  released  from  sin. 
Socinus  objected  to  this  that  satisfaction  and  forgive- 
ness were  contradictory  ideas.  This  assertion  Grotius, 
as  the  defender  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  satisfaction, 
could  not  admit.  He  therefore  replied  that  satisfaction 
and  forgiveness  were  not  strictly  simultaneous ;  that, 
according  to  the  conditions  established  by  God,  the 
latter  then  first  follows  the  former  w  hen  a  man  by  faith 
in  Christ  turns  to  God  and  prays  him  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins.  This  distinction  must  certainly  I* 
made  if  the  objection  of  Socinus  is  to  t*e  successfully 
met,  and  the  two  ideas  are  to  Ijc  permitted  to  stand 
side  by  side.  But  Grotius  could  not  step  here.  If  it 
is  only  a  penal  example  that  is  furnished  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  then  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  strictly  speak- 
ing, has  no  further  relevancy.  As.  however,  Grotius 
wished  to  rct-iin  this  idea,  he  brought  to  his  assistance 
a  peculiar  distinction  w  inch  is  made  in  law  t»etween  the 
two  ideas  denoted  respectively  by  the  tern  s  #4utio  and 
miti*factio.  If,  said  Grotius,  the  very  thing  which  i» 
owed  be  paid  either  by  the  deltor  himself,  or,  which  is 
in  this  case  the  s»  mo  thing,  by  another  in  the  debtor's 
name,  then  the  discharge  of  the  debt  thkes  place  ly 
that  very  act;  but  it  is  to  be  called  a  discharge,  net  a 
remission  (reinissio).  Not  so,  however,  when  jome- 
thing  else  is  paid  than  the  sjiecific  thing  which  wa» 
due.  In  this  case  there  must  be  added,  on  the  psirt  of 
the  creditor  or  ruler,  an  act  of  remission  as  a  personal 
act ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  payment,  that  may  be  either 
accepted  or  refused  by  the  creditor,  which  is  properly 
called,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  law-,  satisfac- 
tion. While,  therefore,  it  was  the  original  design  i  f 
Grotius,  in  all  this,  merely  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
Socinus,  that  the  idea  of  satisfaction  did  not  t-xtlode 
that  of  remission,  what  he  really  did  was  to  substitute 
in  place  of  the  common  idea  of  satisfaction  a  to  tall  v 
ditlerent  one;  for  the  common  idea  of  satisfaction  re-  * 
essentially  on  the  supposition  th.-.t  Christ  has  rendered 
precisely  the  same  thing  which  men  themselves  were 
to  have  rendered.  If,  now,  such  a  pjymrnt  (solutio) 
be.  as  Grotius  asserts,  no  remission  (romissio).  but  only 
a  dischnrgc  (libcratio),  then  it  must  be  conceded  to  So- 
cinus, which  was  the  thing  contested  by  Grotius.  that 
the  ideas  of  satisfaction  and  remission  mutually  con- 
tradict and  exclude  each  other,  or.  in  other  words,  that 
the  satisfaction  which  was  made  by  Christ  do*s  rot 
deserve  the  name  of  satisfaction  in  the  sense  which  the 
common  theory  of  the  Church  connected  with  that  ex- 
pression. Hut  if  Christ  has  not  made  satisfaction  in 
this  sense,  if  he  has  not  truly  and  perfectly  rendered 
for  men  wln.t  they  were  to  have  rendered  fer  them- 
selves, then  the  idea  of  satisfaction  can  be  applied  only 
so  far  as  he  has  given  to  God  something,  whatever  that 
something  may  be.  in  place  of  that  which  was  to  have 
been  rendered  by  men  themfelves  in  their  relation  to 
God.  This,  then,  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  theory 
of  Grotius,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  satis- 
faction-theory of  the  Church.  The  idea  of  satisfaction 
is  let  down  from  its  full  and  real  import  to  the  idea  of 
a  mere  rendering  of  something;  Christ  has  made  sat- 
isfaction so  far  as  he  has  fulfilled  a  condition,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  upon  which  God  has  suspended 
the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  men — so  far  as  he  has 
given  to  God  a  something  with  reference  to  that  end. 
This  tomrthing  is  that  (venal  example  without  the  set- 
ting forth  of  which  God  could  not  have  forgiven  the 
sins  of  men." 

Many  of  the  writinc*  of  Grotius  are  important  in  the 
sphere  of  Church  Hittorg;  such  are,  for  instance,  bin 
Hist,  (io'horum,  Vimdttioivm  rt  Lntttfo'ttnlorum  (1^>?"1 ; 
and  his  A  nnalm  ft  hi$t.  oV  rrbn»  Hrlrjicis  ah  vbittt  Pk  lifpi 
mj'iM  n.*qw  ad  imlxcias  amti  1609.  He  also  tresM 
several  questions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  in  hi« 
De  imperio  ntmmarum  pntentutum  e,:rca  tacrn  ( 0>p. 
theol.  iii,  p.  201),  in  which  be  sides  with  Arrainius  ia 
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favor  of  the  territorial  system  against  the  opinion  of 
Gomar. 

The  theological  writings  of  Grotius  arc  collected  un- 
der the  title  ttpera  omnis  tk*A*jka  (Lond.  167U,  fol.  3 
vols.).  The  first  vol.  contains  a  Life  »f  Grotius,  with 
his  Annot.  in  I'.  T.;  vol.  ii  contains  the  Anwt.in  A'. 
T. ;  vol.  iii  includes  his  miscellaneous  theological  writ- 
ings. There  have  been  many  lives  of  Grotius,  none  of 
them  adequate  except  Brandt,  Hist, 
fleeren  Huig  de  Groot  (Amst.  1.27,  1 


scholars  assume  that  Asherah  is  a  name  for  Ashtoreth, 
and  that  it  denotes  more  especially  the  relation  of  thut 
goddess  to  the  planet  Venus,  as  the  lesser  star  of  good 
fortune.    It  appears,  namely,  to  lie  an  indisputable  fact 
that  Loth  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  although  their  primary 
relation  was  Ui  the  sun  and  moon,  came  in  process  of 
time  to  be  connected,  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
Syro- Arabians,  with  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus,  as 
het  leven  4e$  the  two  stars  of  good  fortune.    .Sec  Mesi.    We  may 
vols.  fol.).    See   instance  the  connection  between  Artemis  and  Selene ; 
also  Lehmann,  Grotii  Manes  ab  inipiis  o'Arectatiunibus  that  between  Juno  and  the  planet  Venus,  mentioned  in 


rindicati  (Delft,  1727) ;  Burigny,  I  ,e  de  Grotius  (Paris, 
1762,  2  vols.  8vo),  translated  into  English  (Lond.  1754, 
8vo);  Butler,  Life  of  Grotius  (Lond.  1827,  hvo);  Creu- 
zcr,  Luther  uitd  Grotius  (Heidelb.  1810,  8vo);  Cras, 
jMiulatio  II.  Grotii  (Am.«t.  1 7 i*t>,  8vo) ;  Ludcn,  //.  Gro- 
tius n  tch  seinen  Schicisa  '<  n  un  i  iSchriften  daryestelll 
(Berlin,  18M,  8vo);  Scegar,  Urat.de  Orotio  (Utrecht, 
1785,  4to);  Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Ln- 
kiopitdie,  v,  3J5  sq. ;  Nicerou,  Memuires  pour  servir, 
vol.  xix;  Schrockh,  Kirchng^scliichte,  v,  240;  Hoefer, 
_V<i«r.  Biogr.  Genernlr,  xxii,  l'J7  sq.  ;  Piper,  Kalendcr, 
HOT ;  Nichols,  Calvinism  an  I A  rmiuianism,  ii,  582-041  j 
Shedd,  Uiit.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  347  sq. 


Creuzer,  ii,  500 ;  the  fact  that  astro  is  also  the  name  of 
the  same  planet  in  the  religious  books  of  the  Tsalians 
(Norberg's  Onomast.  Cod.  Sasarai,  p.  20).  It  is  in  ref- 
erence to  this  connection,  too,  thut  a  star  is  so  often 
found  among  the  emblems  with  which  Ashtoreth  is 
represented  on  ancient  coin*.  Lastly,  while  the  word 
Asherah  cannot,  in  the  sense  of  arore,  Ite  legitimately 
deduced  from  the  primitive  or  secondary  signification 
of  any  Syro-.\ral>ian  root,  as  a  name  of  the  goddess  of 
good  fortune  it  admits  of  a  derivation  as  natural  in  a 
philological  |K>int  of  view  as  it  is  appropriate  in  signi- 
fication.   The  verb  ""4J5t  means  toprosper;  and  Ashe- 


rah is  the  feminine  of  an  adjective  *ignifving/»rr«ro«ff, 
Grove,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  in  certain  happy.   See  Amikrah. 

riassages  of  two  Heb.  words.   »_.«,.        ..  ,  ,, 

1  j     >Ve  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  probable  connection 

1-  n7~^  (°r  nyz.it), (uherah'  (from  to  be  up-  between  this  symbol  or  image— whatever  it  was— and 
right).  Selden  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  show  the  sacred  symbolic  tree,  the  representation  of  which 
that  this  word — which  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  is  gener-  occurs  so  frequently  on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is 
ally  rendered  grove,  in  which  our  authorized  version  shown  in  the  subjoined  woodcut.  The  connection  is 
has  followed  them— must  in  some,  places,  for  the  sake  ingeniously  maintained  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  AVn*- 
of  the  sense,  be  taken  to  mean  a  trW*  image  of  Ash-  reA  and  Persrpolis  restored  (p.  293-304),  to  which  tbo 
toreth  {lie  /His  Sgris,  ii.  2).  Not  long  after,  Spencer  reader  is  referred, 
made  the  same  assertion 
(/*/,*•</. //eW/r.ii,  16). 
Yitringa  then  followed 
out  the  same  argument 
in  his  note  on  Isa.  xvii,8. 
Gesenius,  at  length,  has 
treated  the  whole  ques- 
tion so  elaborately  in  his 
Thesaurus  (p.  102)  as  to 
leave  little  to  be  d.-sired, 
and  has  evinced  that 
Asherah  is  a  name,  and 
also  denotes  an  image 
of  this  goddess.  Some 
of  the  arguments  wbkh 
support  this  partial,  or, 
in  Gesenius's  case,  total 
rejection  of  the  signifi- 
cation ^rnre  for  asherah 

are  briefly  as  follow*:  It  is  argued  that  it  almost  al-  2.  VrX,e'sM(Sept.  apoi-pn,  Vulg.  nemus).  The  first 
ways  occurs  with  words  which  denote  idols  and  statues 
ff  id>L ,  that  the  verbs  which  are  employed  to  express 
the  making  an  Asherah  arc  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  a  grove,  as  they  are  such  as  to  LuiLi,  to  shape,  to  erect 
(except  in  one  passage,  where,  however,  Gesenius  still 
maintains  that  the  verb  there  used  means  to  erect); 
that  the  words  used  to  denote  the  destruction  of  an 
Asherah  are  thime  of  breaking  to  puces,  subverting ;  that 
the  image  of  Asherah  is  placed  in  the  Temple  (  2  Kings 
xxi,  7);  and  that  Asherah  is  coupled  with  Baal  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  Ashtoreth  is  (eomp.  Judg.  ii,  13 ; 
x.6;  1  Kings  xviii,  10;  2  Kings  xxiii,  4;  and  partic- 
ularly Judg.  iii.  7,  and  ii,  13,  where  the  plural  form  of 
l»oth  words  is  explained  as  of  itself  denoting  images  of 
this  goddess;  see  also 2  Chron.  xxxiii.  10:  xxxiv,3,4). 
Besides,  Selden  objects  that  the  signification  grove  if. 


Sacred  S\rmt*.llc  Tree  of  the  Assyrian.    From  Lord  Aberdeen'.  Black  Stone. 


notice  of  this  tree  is  in  Gen.  xxi,  33,  "And  Abraham 
planted  a  ^rore  (eshel)  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there 
on  the  of  the  Lord."    The  second  passage  where 

it  occurs  is  1  Sam.  xxii.G:  "Now  Saul  aliode  in  Gib- 
eah  under  a  trte  (e.*hef)  in  Ramah,  having  his  spear  in 
his  hand,  and  all  his  servants  were  standing  al>out 
him."  Under  such  a  tree  also  he  and  bis  sons  were 
buried,  for  in  the  only  other  notice  of  this  word  it  is 
said  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  13),  '  And  they  took  their  bones, 
and  buried  them  under  a  tree  (eshet)  at  Jabesh,  and 
fasted  seven  days.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chron. 
x,  12,  the  word  alah  is  employed  w  hich  perhaps  signi- 
fies a  tertbinlh  tree,  but  is  translated  '  oak"  in  the  A.  V. 

Celsius  (//i<  robot,  i,  535)  maintains  that  mhrl  has  al- 
ways a  general,  and  not  a  specific  signification,  and 
that  it  is  properlv  translated  tree.  This,  as  stated  by 
even  incongruous  in  2  Kings  xvii,  10,  where  we  rend  RownmUlW.  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  bv  Mi- 
of  'setting  up  groves  tnuUr  ererg  gren  tree."  More-  cnae|j,  j„  hL,  Supp/em.  p.  KM.  In  Kovles  Illustrated 
over,  the  Sept.  has  rendered  Asherah  by  Astarte  in  2  //,•„,„/.  Dot.  p.  211,  it  is  stated, "The  Arabic  name  asul 
Chron.  xv,  16  (and  the  Vul.'.  has  done  the  same  in  Judg.  0r  atul  is  applied  to  fnras  (an  arboreous  species  of  tam- 
hi,7),and,  conversely,  has  rendered  Asht  trothhy  groves  ttri..io  in  India, as  to  T.orkntalis  in  Arabia  and  Egypt." 
in  1  Sam.  vii,  3.  See  Ahhtorktii  ;  Hiou-im.ace.  I  So  in  the  Ulfoz  Uthrieh,  translated  by  Mr.  Gladw  in,  we 
On  the  strength  of  these  arguments  most  modern  have  at  No.'cO  ussel,  the  tamarisk  bush,  with  'jhuou  as 
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the  Hindee,  and  gut  a*  the  Persian  synonym.  The  . 
tamarisk  and  its  products  were  highly  valued  by  the 
Aral's  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  arc  described 
bl  several  places  under  different  names  in  Avicenna. 
If  we  refer  to  travellers  in  Eastern  countries,  we  shall 
find  that  most  of  them  mention  the  athul.  Thus  Pros- 
per Alpinus  (De  Planti*  ^Egypti,  &  »*.  D*  Tamaritec 
ktle  vocatti)  gives  a  figure  which  sufficiently  shows  that 
it  must  grow  to  the  size  of  a  large  tree,  and  Buys  that 
h«  had  heard  of  its  attaining,  in  another  place,  to  the 
size  of  a  large  oak ;  that  its  wood  was  employed  for 
making  a  variety  of  vessels,  and  its  charcoal  used 
throughout  Egypt  and  Arabia;  and  that  different  parts 
of  it  were  employed  in  medicines.  So  Forskal,  who 
rails  the  specie*  Tamaruau  orienlalu,  give*  all  as  its 


Arabic  name,  and  identifies  it  with  ethel.  So  Belon 
(Oiuerv.  ii,  28).  In  Arabia  Burckhardt  found  the  tree 
called  anil  in  the  neighborhood  of  Medina,  and  ob- 
serves that  the  Arabs  cultivated  it  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  its  wood.  If  we  endeavor  to  trace  a  spe- 
cies of  tamarisk  in  Syria,  we  shall  find  some  difficulty 
from  the  want  of  precision  in  the  information  supplied  by 
travellers  on  subjects  of  Natural  History.  But  a  French 
naturalist,  M.  Bov£,  who  travelled  from  Cairo  to  Mount 
Sinai,  and  from  thence  into  Syria,  has  given  ample 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  species  of  tamarisk  in  these 
regions.  A  minute  description  of  the  tree  under  its 
Arabic  name  is  given  by  I.  E.  Fader,  in  /V..  and  fteuhii 
Ojmsc.  med.  ex  mm.  A  r.  p.  137.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  only  tree  which  is  found  growing  among  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  is  a  tamarisk.  "  The  one  in  ques- 
tion is  in  appearance  like  the  weeping-willow,  hut  the 
trunk  is  hollow  through  age,  and  partly  shattered. 
The  A  rati*  venerate  it  aa  sacred,  in  consequence  of  the 
calif  AH  having  reposed  under  its  shade  after  the  bat- 
tle of  llillah"  (Hoscnmuller.  BiU.  Grog,  ii,  p.  26,  from 
Kcr  Porter;  cotnp.  Ainsworth's  Itrtearrkr*,  p.  126), 
From  the  characteristics  of  the  tamarisk-tree  of  the 
East,  it  certainly  appears  as  likely  as  any  to  have  been 
planted  in  Beorsheba  by  Ahrahnm.  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  trees  which  will  flourish  anil  grow  to  a  great 
sue  even  in  the  arid  desert.  Besides  the  advantage 
of  affording  shade  in  a  hot  country,  it  is  also  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  it*  wood,  which  is  con- 
verted into  charcoal.  It  is  no  less  valuable  on  account 
of  the  galls  with  which  its  branches  are  often  loaded, 
and  which  are  nearly  as  astringent  as  oak-galls.  See 
Tamaiusk. 

8.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  (see  Gesen.  Thai. 
50  b;  Stanley,  tf.  and  /'.  §  76.  8  ;  p.  142  note,  220  note) 
that  the  word  Edm.  which  is  uniformly  rendered 

by  the  A.  V.  "plain,"  signifies  a  grvrc  or  plantation. 


Such  were  the  Elon  of  Mature  (Gen.  xiii,  18;  xiv,  IS; 
xviii,  1) ;  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii,  6  ;  Dcut.  xi,  30  ;  of  Zaa- 
naim  (Josh,  xix,  33);  of  the  pillar  (Judg.  ix,  6);  of 
Meonenim  (Jud^.  ix,  37);  and  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x,  3). 
In  all  these  cases  the  Sept.  has  fore  or  (idXavo^  ;  the 
Vulgate— which  the  A.  V.  probably  followed—  Vallis or 
ConvaUit ;  in  the  last  three,  however,  Quertus.  S** 
Elo>. 

In  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  roves 
play  a  prominent  part.    In  old  times  altars  only 
erected  to  the  gods.    It  was  thought  wrong  to 
up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence,  as  Pliny  ■ 
\y  tells  us  (H.  .V.  xii,  2),  trees  were  the  first  temples 
(Tacit.  Germ.  9 ;  l.ucian,  de  Sucrifie.  10 ;  see  Carpxov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  332),  and  from  the  earliest  times  frroves 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious  worship 
(Gen.  xii.  6,  7;  xiii,  18;  Dcut.  \i,  80;  A.  V.  u  plain  ;'* 
see  above).    Their  high  antiquity,  refreshing  shade, 
solemn  silence,  and  awe-inspiring  solitude,  as  «•  II  is 
the  striking  illustration  they  afford  of  natural  life, 
marked  them  out  as  the  fit  localities,  or  even  the  ac- 
tual objects  of  worship  ("Lucos  et  in  its  silentia  ipsa 
adoramus,"  Pliny,  xii,  1;  "Secretum  luci  .  .  .  et  ad- 
miratio  umbra:  tidem  tibi  numinis  facit,"  Senec.  Hp. 
xii;  "Quo  posses  viso  dicere  Numen  habet,"  Ovid, 
Fa*,  iii,  205;  "  Sacra  nemus  accubct  umbra,"  Virgil, 
Geory.  iii,  834  ;  comp.  Ovid,  Met.  viii,  743 ;  see  Exek.  ri. 
13 ;  Isa.  lvii,  5 ;  Hos.  iv,  13).  This  last  passage  hints  at 
another  and  darker  reasou  why  groves  were  opportune 
for  the  dogTaded  services  of  idolatry;  their  shadow  bid 
the  atrocities  and  obscenities  of  heathen  worship.  The 
groves  were  generally  found  connected  with  temples, 
and  often  had  the  right  of  affording  an  asylum  ( Tacit. 
Germ.  9, 40  ;  Heiod.  ii,  13* ;  Virgil,  .En.  i,*441 ;  ii.  :»12; 
80.  Ital.  i,  81).    Some  have  supposed  that  even  th<* 
Jewish  Temple  had  a  rtptvo^  planted  with  palm,  and 
cedar  (Psa.  xcii,  12,  13),  and  olive  (Psa.  lit,  8),  as  the 
mosque  which  stands  on  its  site  now  has.    This  is 
more  than  doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated 
oak  stood  bv  the  sanctuary  at  Sbechem  (Josh,  xxiv, 
26 ;  Judg.  ix,  6 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  rat.  p.  142).  We 
l  find  repeated  mention  of  groves  consecrated  with  deep 
i  superstition  to  particular  gods  (Livy,  vii,  25 ;  xxiv.  3; 
!  xxxv,  51 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii,  12, 61,  etc. ;  iv,  73,  etc.).  For 
'  this  reason  they  were  stringently  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
i(Exod.  xxxiv,'  13;  Jer.  xvii,  2;  Ezek.  xx.  2*),  and 
i  Maimonides  even  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to  sit  under 
1  the  shade  of  any  green  tree  where  an  idol-statue  was 
i  (Fabric.  Bill.  Antiq.  p.  290).    Yet  we  find  abundant 
•  indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt  the  influence  of 
groves  on  the  mind  ("the  spirit  in  the  woods,"  Words- 
worth), and  therefore  selected  them  for  solemn  pur- 
poses, such  as  great  national  meetings  (Judg.  ix,  6, 
37)  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  (Gen.  xxxv,  8;  1  Sam. 
xxxi,  14).    Those  connected  with  patriarchal  history 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  superstitious  reverence  (Amos 
v,  5;  viii,  13);  and  we  find  that  the  groves  of  Mature 
were  long  a  place  of  worship  (Sozcmen,  //.  E.  ii,  4  ; 
Euaeb,  Fit.  (\mst.  p.  81  j  Reland,  Palatt.  p.  714).  There 
are  in  Scripture  many  memorable  trees;  e.  g.  Allon- 
l  liachuth  (Gen.  xxxv,  8),  the  tamarisk  (see  a  bow)  in 
Giheah  (1  Sam.  xxii. 6), the  terebinth  in  SheclrennJosh. 
I  xxiv.  26.  under  which  the  law  was  set  up),  the  palm- 
tree  of  Del  orah  (Judg.  iv,  b\  the  terebinth  of  enchant- 
ment* (Judg.  ix,  37),  the  terebinth  of  wanderers  (Judg. 
iv,  11).  and  others  (1  Sam.  xiv,  2  ;  x,  3;  sometimes 
|  "plain"  in  A.  V.,  Vulg.  " convallis"). 
|     This  observation  of  particular  trees  was  among  the 
heathen  extended  to  a  recular  worship  of  them.  "Tree- 
worship  may  I*'  traced  from  the  intetior  of  Africa  not 
only  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  also  onward  uninter- 
ruptedly into  Palestine  and  Syria,  Assyria,  Persia,  In- 
dia. ThiM,  Siam,  the  Philippine  Islands.  China,  Japan, 
and  Siberia;  also  westward  into  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  other  countries ;  and  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries here  named  it  obtains  in  the  present  day,  "urn- 
Lined  as  it  has  been  in  other  parts  with  various  forms 
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of  idolatry*"  (Poole,  Gen.  of  Earth  and  Man,  p.  189). 
"  The  worship  of  trees  even  goes  back  among  the  Ira- 
nians to  the  rules  of  Horn,  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta 
the  promulgator  of  the  old  law.  We  know  from  He- 
rodotus the  delight  which  Xerxes  took  in  the  great 
plane-tree  in  Lydia,  in  which  he  bestowed  golden  or- 
nament.*, and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the  person 
of  one  of  the  '  immortal  Ten  Thousand.'  The  early 
veneration  of  trees  was  associated,  by  the  moist  and  re- 
freshing canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of  sacred  fount- 
ains. In  similar  connection  with  the  early  worship 
of  nature  were  among  the  Hellenic  nations  the  fume 
of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Delos,  and  of  an  aged  pla- 
tantis  in  Arcadia.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  venerate 
the  colossal  Indian  fig-tree  of  Anurah-depura.  ...  As 
single  trees  thus  became  objects  of  veneration  from  the 
Iwuuiy  of  their  form,  so  did  al*o  groups  of  trees,  under 
the  name  of  '  groves  of  gods.'  Pausanias  (i,  21,  §  *J) 
is  full  of  thu  praise  of  a  g«ove  belonging  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Grynion  in  „E<>lis;  and  the  grove  of  Co- 
lone  is  celebrated  in  the  renowned  chorus  of  Sophocles" 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  ii,  96,  Eng.  ed.).  The  custom  of 
adorning  trees  "with  jewels  and  mantles"  whs  very 
ancient  and  universal  (Herod,  vli,  31 ;  .Elian,  I".  //.  ii, 
14;  Theocr.  i*l.  xviii;  Ovid,  Mil.  viii,  72:1,  745;  Arnob. 
adv.  Gentes,  i,  39),  and  even  still  exists  in  the  East. 

The  oracular  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  known 
(Homer,  //.  xvi,  233  ;  01.  v,  237;"  Soph.  Track.  754; 
Virgil,  Georg.  ii,  lf»;  Sil.  lt  d.  iii,  11).  Each  god  had 
som*  sacred  tree  (Virgil,  Ed.  vii,  61  *q.).  The  Etruri- 
ans are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  palm,  and  the  Celt* 
an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  f>i*seii.  38,  in  Godwyn's  Mo*,  and 
Aar.  ii,  4).  On  the  Druidic  veneration  of  oak-groves, 
see  Pliny,  //.  .V.  xvi,  44  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv,  80.  In  the 
same  way,  according  to  the  missionary  Oldendorp,  the 
nenroes  "have  sacred  groves,  the  abodes  of  a  deitv. 
which  no  negro  ventures  to  enter  except  the  priests" 
(  Prichard,  Nat.  Hist, of  Man,  p.  525  539, 3d  ed. ;  Park's 
T>  ar*/#,-p.  65).  So,  too,  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Kaw- 
linson's  Herod.  Ii,  298).  Long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  all 
abuse  of  trees  and  groves  to  the  purposes  of  supersti- 
tion (Harduin,  Art.  Condi,  i,  988  ;  see  Orelli.  ad  Tac. 
Germ.  9).  See  Pchncn,  fte  at  bore  rton  plantanda  ad 
allure  Itei  ( laps.  1 725)  ;  Dresler,  De  lucis  t  rligioni  gentil. 
de*tinati*  (Li|>a.  1740);  Lakemacher,  A  niiq.  Grac.  sa- 
crtr,  p.  138  sq.    See  TitKB. 

Grove,  Hknrt,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  distinc- 
tion, was  bom  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  Jan.  4,  1683. 
He  received  his  academical  training  under  Mr.  War- 
ren at  Taunton,  who*e  school  was  in  excellent  repute. 
At  22  he  began  to  preach:  at  2:1  he  succeeded  Mr.  War- 
ren as  head  of  the  Taunton  Academy.  At  first  he  taught 
ethics,  but  in  1725  he  l>egan  to  teach  theology  also.  He 
at  the  same  time  succeeded  Mr.  James  in  his  pastoral 
charge  at  Full  wood,  near  Taunton,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued till  his  death.  In  1730  he  published  The  Evidence 
of  our  Saviour's  Redemption  considered,  and  the  same 
year,  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future 
State,  from  Reason.  In  1732  ho  printed  .1  fHscourse 
concerning  the  Nature  and  Design  of  the  lord's  Snj>per, 
where  he  set  that  institution  in  the  same  light  as  bish- 
op Hoadly.  In  1734  he  published,  without  his  name. 
Wisdom  the  First  Spring  of  Actum  in  the  AtVy,  which 
was  animadverted  on  by  Balguy.  In  1736  ho  publish- 
ed .4  Discourse  on  Saving  Faith.'  He  died  February  27. 
1737-8.  After  his  death  came  out  by  subscription  his 
Posthumous  Work*  (1740,  4  vols.  8vo)  ;  also  Sermons 
(Lond.  1742,2  vols.  Kvo):  Wort*  published  in  his  life- 
time  (Lond.  1747,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  System  of  Moral  Phflos. 
(Lond.  1749,  2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vn).  See  Amory,  Life  of 
Grove. prefixed  to  his  Posthumous  Works  (1745,  vol.  i); 
Jones,  Christum  Biog. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  i,  ]:{44. 

Orilber,  Jacob,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1778,  of 

He  waa  converted  at  four- 


teen or  fifteen ;  entered  the  travelling  ministry,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  in  1800;  tailored  fifty  years, 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Marylaiid,  with  abundant 
usefulness,  and  died  May  25,  1850.  Mr.  Grubcr  was 
"a  singular  and  extraordinary  man."  He  was  alike 
remarkable  for  "  strength  and  originality  of  mind,  en- 
ergy of  character,  depth  of  piety,  prodigious  labors, 
pow  er  of  endurance,  extensive  usefulness,  and  simplic- 
ity and  regularity  of  life."  His  conversion  was  pow- 
erful, and,  although  driven  from  his  home  in  youth  for 
his  religious  course,  he  kept  his  faith.  Through  hU 
long  life  his  vigor  and  industry  were  untiring,  and  he 
never  ceased  labor  for  any  four  consecutive  weeks  until 
the  year  of  bis  death.  Although  eccentric,  and  often 
rude  in  style,  he  was  nevertheless  a  bound  theologian 
and  an  able  defender  of  Methodism.  In  the  pulpit  ho 
was  sometimes  grand  and  overw  helming.  "  He  spena 
thirty-tw.  years  on  circuits,  seven  in  stations  and 
eleven  us  presiding  elder.  Many  anecdotes  are  on 
record  of  bis  eccentric  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  of  his 
great  control  over  men." — Minutes  of  Confrrenees,  iv, 
549;  Wakeley,  Heroes  ofM* thodism,  p.  407;  Strickland, 
Life  of  Gruber  (N.  Y.  i860,  12mo). 

Oruner,  Johan>  FniErmicii,  a  German  theologian 
and  philologist,  was  born  at  Coburg  it.  1723.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  that  city,  and  afterward*  at 
Jena.  In  1747  he  liecame  professor  of  Ijtfin  and  of 
Roman  archwology  in  Jena,  afterwards  professor  of  el- 
oquence at  Coburg,  and  in  1764  professor  of  theology 
at  Halle.  He  died  March  29,  1778.  His  principal 
works,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  theology,  are,  Miscel- 
lanea sacra  (Jena,  1760) : — I)e  Otlii  Romanorum  odrtr- 
sus  Christian**  Cautis  (Coburg,  1750) : — De  Origne 
Episcoporum  earuni<<nr  in  EccUsia primitiro  Jure  (  Halle, 

1764)  : — Antceisung  z.  geisllichen  Deredsmnkcit  (Halle, 

1765)  : — Vtrsuch  cine*  pragmatischtn  Awing*  uus  d, 
Kirchenqesch. d.  Christeii(UMe,  1766) : — Praktische  Ein- 
leitungin  d.  Religion  d.  HeUigen  Schrift  (.Halle,  1773):— 
Institutionum  Theologiai  dogmaiiae  l.ibri  trtt  (Halle, 
1777): — Observatpmum  criticarum  Ijbii  ii  (Jena,  1777). 
See  Harlesius,  \*iur  Philologorum  (i,  234  -  243).— Hoefer, 
AW.  Buy.  Generate,  xxii,  253;  Doering,  Gel.  Theol. 
Dtutschlantls. 

GiynSBUS,  Johann,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Leufelfingen  (Ba.-lc)  in  1705.  He 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  theology  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  was  for  seven  years  professor  in  the 
theological  faculty  of  Basle.  He  died  in  that  city  April 
11,  1744.  He  wrote  Opuscula  TheoL  mitcell.  (Ba*le, 
1746,  8vo),  a  learned  and  valuable  work.— Hoefer, 
A'oue.  Biog.  Giuemle,  xxii,  275. 

Grynaeua,  Johann  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Swiss  Protes- 
tant theologian,  third  son  of  Thomas  Gryna-us  (q.v.), 
was  liorn  at  Berne  Oct.  1, 1540.  He  studied  at  Basle, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1559,  and  in  1565  succeeded 
his  father  as  pastor.  In  1577  he  .became  professor  of 
theology  at  Basle,  and  remained  there  until  15*4,  when 
he  removed  to  Heidelberg.  In  1586  he  returned  to 
Basle,  where  ho  died  head  pastor  {antiste*)  of  the  city, 
Aug.  30.  1617  (Aug.  31,  1618,  according  to  Michaud). 
He  published  Variorum  Patrum  Gntcorum  et  Latino- 
rum  Monnmentn  ortho<u:ix»</raph'i  ( B:isln,  1569,  2  vols, 
fol.)  : — Fcclesuntica  Historia  Eitsebii  I'amphili,  iluf- 
Jini,  Sofratis,  Theoflorrti,  Sozomrta,  Theodori,  Etagrii,  et 
'Dorothri,  etc.  (Basle.  1571. 15*8,  1611.  fol.; :—  Epitome 
Sacrtirum  Bibliorum,  par*  1  (Basle,  1577,  8vo):— Char- 
acter Christianorum.  sew  de  fdei,  spei  et  charitatis  doo- 
trina,  etc.  (Basle,  1578,  8vo>:— Synojuris  Historic  Horn- 
taw,  sen  de  prima  homiuis  origine,  ejusque  corrupt ume, 
recvnciliatione,  etc.  (Basle,  1576,  8vo)  : — Chronologia 
brecis  Historic*  Eraiigelior  (Basle,  15*0*) : — Scvigraphia 
Sacrm  Theologiir  (Basle ,  1677, 4tot : — Cmsura  theologica 
de  prima  Antichristinnorum  errorum  origine  (Heidelb. 
1484): — Tneoreiwrt/a  et  Problemaia  theologiea  (Basle, 
1590,  3  vols.)  : — De  viris  ilhutribus  quorum  opere  Deu* 
in  reformandis  ecchtsiis  utxu  ett  (1602);  and  a  large 
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number  of  essays  and  discourses.  See  Jo.  Fabricius, 
HUt>ria  Bibliothec.  pt.  vi,  p.  418-421 ;  Dun.  Gerties, 
Florileg.  Lib.  rar.  p.  163;  A  da  mi,  Yita>  Thtotoyvrum  Gtr- 
matu,rum;  Niceron,  Memnnt,  xxx  vii,  307-315;  Uhs«, 
Jxbtn  d.beruhmtejtUn  Kirchen-ScribeHten,\>.  196;  Hoe- 
fer,  Souc.  hi< g.  Gtni-rale,  xxii,  274  ;  Hcrzog,  Ilnd-En- 
cykLf.  v,  4m  ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica,  i,  1347 ; 
Middleton,  Evingelic+it  l.vyraphy. 

Grynseus  or  Grunaeus,  Simon,  surnamed  Ma- 
jor, a  German  Protestant  theologian,  watt  born  at  Veh- 
ringeii  (Hohenzollern)  in  1493.  He  studied  at  Pfortz- 
huim  and  Vienna,  and  early  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  taught  Greek  nt  Heidelberg  from  1524  to 
1529.  In  1534  lie  went  to  Tubingen,  commissioned  by 
duke  llrich  of  Wurtembcrg  to  reform  the  churches  of 
that  place.  In  1536  he  settled  at  Basle,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague  Aug.  1, 1541.  Intimately  connected  with 
Mclauethon,  Luther,  Calvin, Thomas  More,  and  others, 
GrynuMis  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation, 
and,  as  such,  was  exposed  to  great  dangers,  but  always 
managed  to  get  out  of  them  unharmed,  thanks  to  his 
powerful  protectors.  He  was  piesent  at  the  diets  of 
Spires  and  of  Worms,  and  went  to  England  in  1531  to 
confer  with  Henry  VIII  about  his  divorce.  He  was 
employed  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed  the- 
ologiuns  on  that  subject.  A  great  admirer  of  the  clas- 
sics, he  did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  sound  ed- 
ucation in  the  German  universities.  He  discovered  in 
a  convent  on  the  Rhine  the  last  five  Ixioks  of  Livy 
(published  by  Erasmus,  Basle,  1531,  fol.).  Gryncus 
published  Latin  translations  or  the  works  of  Plutarch, 
Aristotle,  and  Chrysostom.  the  first  Greek  edition  of 
the  I'eterin  irii  mrd'ui  (Basic,  15:57,  4to>  and  of  the  .4/- 
imtgett  of  Ptolemy  (Basle,  loJtf,  fol.).  He  was  nUo  the 
author  of  A'«n«  Orbit  regionum  ac  inmhrum  rtttr  bus 
incogttitarum,  etc.  (B  isle,  15:12-1555,  fol.).  See  Bruck- 
er,  JitAtoria  critica  Philomph.  vol.  iv,  period  iii,  p.  105 
sq. ;  Freyt.ig.  Adptratut  LUttruriu*,  Tii,  497;  Melch. 
Adam,  Vibe  The- log.  p.  56;  Athewr  Rattricr,  ii,  69-72; 
Reimmaun,  Hut.  Littemr.  iv,  207 ;  Hoefer,  Stmt.  Biog. 
Generate,  xxii,  272;  Burnet,  Jlittnry  of  Ji>f,rmatioit, 
pt  1,  hk.  ii;  Herzog,  Real-Encglclop.  v,  4o2 ;  Middleton, 
Evangelical  Biography,  i,  149. 

Grynseus,  Simon,  a  Swiss  Protest;int  theologian 
and  philologist  (Inst  of  the  eminent  family  of  Gryna*- 
tis),  was  born  at  Basle  in  1725,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
171H>.  He  was  a  thorough  theological  and  classical 
scholar,  and  well  acquainted  with  French.  English,  and 
Latin  literature.  He  published  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  (Bnsle,  177(1),  and  also  versions  of  Juctnal, 
Thorn  i*  a  Krmpit,  and  Erasmus's  Encomium  M»ri.r. 
He  also  translated  into  German  several  English  works 
against  Deism.  See  M.  I.utz,  Xeiroi.  denhc.  Schwriz. 
a.  (I.  jrriit'9  JaJirh. ;  Hoefer,  Aomp.  Mograph.  Generate. 
xxii,  275. 

Orynaena,  Thomas,  nephew  of 'Simon  Grynnus 
major,  and  an  eminent  Protestant  divine,  was  born  at 
Vehringen  in  1512.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle 
Simon,  and  became  professor  of  the  dead  languages  at 
Basle  and  Berne.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Reformation.  The  margrave  C  harles  of  Baden  ap- 
pointed him  pastor  and  ecclesiastical  superintendent 
at  Roteln,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  2, 
1564.  See  Melch.  Adam,  Yit>*  Theol<g.  p.  191  ;  Hoe- 
fer, .Vomc.  Bi»g.  Gentrule,  xxii,  273  ;  Middletoii,  Evan- 
gelical Biography. 

Gil  albert,  Giovanni  (St,  Johannes),  founder  of 
the  Cccnohite  ortler  of  Vallombro*a  (ralli.f  timbrota),  in 
the  Apennines,  seven  leagues  from  Florence.  He 
died  .Inly  12,  1073,  and  was  canonized  by  pojw  Celes- 
tnie  III  in  1193.  His  life  is  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum. — 
Mosheim,  Ch.  Hint.  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii,  eh.  ii,  §  24;  Jamie- 
son,  l.rqmdt  <f  the  Monastic  Unlets,  p.  11C  so,.  ;  Hoefer, 
Mur.  Biog.  Generate,  xxvi,  441  ;  Herzog,  lieaUEmy- 
kbp.  v,  40ti. 


Gualfrid.    See  Geoffrey. 

|  Gualter,  Roixn.rHfs,  son-in-law  of  ZwingJi.  and 
one  of  the  first  Swiss  Reformers,  was  born  at  Zurich 

1  Nov.  9,  1519,  succeeded  Bullinger  as  jwistor,  t>ecains 
su|ieriuU'ndent  at  Zurich  in  1575,  and  died  Nov.  25, 

■  15*6.  His  commentaries  are  highly  esteemed  and 
rare.  viz.  HomUia  cccxi  in  Hatthaum  (Zurich,  15iH)-&0. 
2  vols,  fol.)  :—//vmU.  cLtjtv  in  Acta  (.Zurich,  1577,  fol. ). 

i  He  wrote  also  a  strong  anti-|iapal  treatise,  A  ttfirkrirt** 
(Zurich,  1546,  8vo).  A  complete  edition  of  his  w  ork* 
appeared  at  Zurich  in  1585  (15  vols.  8vo). —  Hoefer, 
AV.ur.  lii«g.  Uenirale,  xxi,  810;  Winer,  Thiol.  LiUra- 
tur,  ii,  555  ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica,  i,  1350. 

Guard.  The  Scripture  terms  used  in  this  connec- 
tion mostly  have  reference  to  the  special  duties  w  hich 
the  body-guard  of  a  monarch  had  to  perform.  S*« 
King. 

1.  Tabbach',  H22,  originally  signified  a  4i«v,'ii.'* 
and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cook  in  Extern 
countries,  it  gained  the  secondary  sense  of  "execu- 
tioner," and  is  applied  to  the  body-guard  of  the  kings 
of  Eiypt(Gen.  xxxvii, 30) and  Babylon  (2  Kings 

8 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9 ;  xl.  1 ;  Dan.  ii.  14).  So  Potiphar.  the 
master  of  Joseph,  was  captain  of  Pharaoh's  body-guard, 

J  i.  e.  chief  executioner  (Gen.  xxxix,  1 ;  Ixi,  10, 1-.').  In. 
Egypt  he  had  a  public  prison  in  his  house  (Gen.  Ix,  3- 
4).  It  is  evident  from  Herodotus  (ii,  165  sq.)  that  tb<j 
king*  of  Egypt  had  a  guard  who, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  inccnie 
of  the  soldier,  ulso  received  a  sep- 

;  arate  salury.  In  the  paintings  of 
marches  and  battles  on  the  mon- 
uments, these  royal  guards  arc 

'  commonly  seen  to  1*  employed  in 
protecting  the  person  of  the  kiiiir, 
and  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 

,  dresses  and  wea|«ons  (Wilkinson, 
i.  337,  40d).    During  the  reign  of 

:  the  Ptolemies,  who  in  general  ad- 

]  hered  to  the  usages  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  office  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  body-guard  w  as  a 
very  important  one.  They  jiovess- 

1  ed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and 
were  often  employed  in  the  most 
important  business  transactions.  Finally,  the  super* 
intendence  of  the  executions  belonged  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished caste.  In  Babylon,  Xebuzaradan,  who  held 
this  office,  commanded  also  a  part  of  the  royal  army 

J  (Jer.  xxxix,  13;  lii,  15).    See  Exkcitioxf.'k. 

2.  Hats,  y^,  properly  means  a  comier,  and  is  the 
|  ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attendants  of  the  Jew- 
ish kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  before  the  char- 

I  iot  (2  Sam.  xv,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  5).  like  the  cursoret  of 
|  the  Roman  emperors  (Seneca,  Epitt.  87,  l.h).  That 
the  Jewish  '"runners"  *U|>eradded  the  ordinary  duties 
'  of  a  military  guard  appears  from  several  passages  (I 
Sam.  xxii,  17;  2  Kings  x,  25;  xi,  6;  2  ("hron.  xii, 
10).     It  was  their  fiflice  also  to  carry  di- patches  (2 
Chron.  xxx,  C).    They  had  a  guurd-rtom  set  apart 
for  their  use  in  the  king's  palace,  in  w  hich  their  anus 
were  kept  ready  for  use  (1  Kings  xiv,  28;  2  ('hron. 
xii,  11).    See  F<»otm.VX.    They  were  perhaps  the  sumo 
who,  under  David,  were  called  Pelethitt*{\  Kings  i,6; 
xiv,  27  ;  2  Sam.  \v,  1).    See  Pki.ethitk. 
I     3.  The  terms  mitfane' reth,  ri^TS^IS,  and  mishmtrr', 
*i^"r"3,  express  pro|*rly  the  act  of  vatchmg,  or  else  a 
rrtitchstatum,  but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the 
persons  who  kept  watch  (Neh.  iv,  9,  22;  vii,  it;  xii, 
9;  Job  vii,  12).    The  A.V.  is  probably  correct  in  sub- 
stituting miahmarto'  (;P,--?rr)  for  the  present  read- 
ing in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  23,  Benaiah  being  appointed  "cap- 
tain of  the  guard."  as  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  14,  4)  re- 
,  labs,  and  not  privy  councillor:  the  same  error  has 
I  crept  into  the  text  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  14,  where  the  word* 
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"which  goeth  at  thy  bidding'1  may  originally  have 
been  "captain  of  the  body-guard."  "  See  Captain. 

In  Now-Test,  times  we  tind  the  turtKni'Xurup,  for 
the  Latin  spicuiator  (rendered  "executioner,"  margin 
guard,  Mark  vi,  2"),  properly  a  pike-man,  hallterditr, 
a  kind  of  soldiers  forming  the  body-guard  of  king*  and 
princes,  who  also,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  acted 
as  executioners.  The  term  KovorwCia,  for  the  Latin 
custmli  t,  i.  e.  custody,  a  "  watch1'  or  guard,  is  spoken 
of  the  Homan  soldiers  at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xxvii,  Co,  66 ;  xxviii,  11).  The  ordinary  Koman  guard 
consisted  of  four  soldiers  (nrouaov,  "quaternion"), 
of  which  there  were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four 
watcher  of  the  night,  who  relieved  each  other  every 
three  hours  (Acts  xii,  4;  com  p.  John  xix,  23;  Polyb. 
vi,  3a,  7).  When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two  watch- 
ed outside  of  the  cell  while  the  other  two  were  inside 
(Acts  xii,  G).  The  officer  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii, 
1C  (iroaroiricVip.^nc,  "captain  of  the  guard")  was  per- 
haps the  commander  of  the  Praetorian  troops,  to  whose 
care  prisoners  from  the  provinces  were  usually  con- 
signed (Pliny,  Ep.  x,  65).    See  Watch. 

Ouardian  Angel,  a  term  which  represents  a  the- 
ory prevalent  from  antiquity,  that  human  beings  are 
accompanied  through  life  by  a  special  supernatural 
being  (sometimes  termed  their  "  attendant  genius"), 
who  watches  over  them  for  guidance  and  protection. 
Such  has  been  thought  to  be  the  meaning  of  Socrates 
when  ho  claimed  a  particular  cutpwv  as  his  spiritual 
counsellor.  See  D.«mon.  Among  Christian  writers 
the  theory  has  been  thought  to  derive  continuation 
from  the  statement  of  our  Saviour  respecting  children, 
that  "  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt,  xviii, 
10);  and  from  the  declaration  that  angels  "are  all 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation"  (Heb.  i,  14).  A  more  cau- 
tious criticism,  however,  has  usually  held  that  these 
passages  only  indicate  a  special  care  of  divine  Provi- 
dence over  the  young  and  l<elievers ;  and  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  doctrine  referred  to  appears  to  savor  rather 
of  a  pagan  than  an  evangelical  origin.  Monographs 
are  named  in  Walch,  Bildiotheca  Thcologica,  i,  178, 
and  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmutum,  p.  116.  See  An- 
oeu 

Guardian  of  the  Spiritualities,  in  England, 
the  person  in  whom  is  vested  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  diocese  upon  the  death  or  translation  of  tho 
bishop,  or  in  cases  of  infirmity  of  the  incumbent  or 
bishop. — Eden,  Churchmnn's  Dictionary. 

Ouarin,  Pierrf,  a  French  Hebraist,  was  born  at 
Tronquay  (Normandy)  in  1678.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  Oct.  21,  1696.  became  sub- 
sequently professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  flied  li- 
brarian of  the  «bl>ey  of  St.  Germain  de*  Pres.  Dec.  29, 
1729.  He  had  a  lively  literary  controversy  with  can- 
on Masclef,  and  wrote  Grammatica  Ilebra'ira  et  ChaU 
daica,  etc.  (Paris,  1724-8, 2  vols.  4to)  :— lexicon  Hebra- 
icvm  tl  Chuldo-obiblu  'urn  (Par.  1746,  2  vols.  4to).  G no- 
rm only  completed  this  dictionary  to  Mem  inclusively ; 
the  following  letters  were  the  work  of  other  Benedic- 
tines. See  Le  Ccrf,  Bibl.  Hist,  et  crit.  des  A  utmrs  de  In 
Cong,  dn  St.  Afaur;  Hoefer,  A'onr.  Bing.  Gen.  xxii,  318. 

Guastallines.  a  monastic  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chucb,  founded  in  1534  by  countess  Torelli, 
of  Guastalla.  They  were  at  first  connected  with  the 
Barnabites,  whom  they  assisted  in  their  missions ;  but, 
as  this  led  to  disorders,  they  were  ordered  to  take  the 
vow  of  seclusion.  They  were  also  called  the  Angelic 
order  (Angelic*),  which  name  was  to  remind  them  that 
they  should  be  as  pure  in  their  lives  as  angels. 

Guatemala.    See  Central  America. 

Gude,  Gottix>b  FniEDRicn,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Lauhan  Aug.  26. 1701.  He  studied  the- 
ology in  the  universities  of  Halle  and  I^ipzig,  and 
taught  for  some  time  in  tho  latter.  Having  returned 
III.-Ttt 


I  to  his  native  city  in  1727,  he  was  made  chief  deacon  in 

I  1743,  and  archdeacon  in  1763.  He  died  at  Lauhan 
June  20. 1756.  Among  his  numerous  publications  are 
De  Causis  Dlssensvum  inter  Scr-ptvrve  Interpreter  (Lpx. 
1724) : — Der  Christen  heise  nach  dem  reck/en  Vaterland 

,  (Hal.  1726,  fo\.):—De  Jurisconsultorum  Mentis  in  Scrip- 
turam  (Lauhan.  1728)  :—De  mystica  MiracuLmm  et /«- 
torum  Christi  Interjiretatione  (Lpz.  1729): — Grimdlvhe 
ErlauUrung  des  l-.rirfs  Pauls  an  die  Epheser  (Luubuti, 

;  17S5).-Uoeler,  A'uaw.  Biog.  Gin.  xxii,  340. 

GudgO'dah  [some  Gud'godah]  (  Heb.  with  the  art. 
and «"!  directive,  hag-Gudgoil' -<ih,  rn»15n,  rent,  or  [>erh. 
thunder;  Sept.  TaHyi'ic ;  Vulg.  Gudgad).  the  fortieth 
station  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  between  Mount  Hor  and  Jotbath  (Deut.  x,  7); 
doubtless  the  same  with  Hor-iiauii>uad,  through 
which  they  had  previously  passed  between  Bene-jaakaii 
and  Jotbath  (Numb,  xxxiii,  32).  The  mime  appears  to 
be  preserved  in  the  present  wady  Ghudhaghidh  (''dim- 
inutions1'), mentioned  by  Robinson  (lies.  i.  267)  as  "a 
broad  sandy  valley  which  drains  the  remainder  of  the 
region  between  the  Jerafeh  and  el-Mukrah,  and  carries 
its  waters  eastward  to  the  former."  See  Exode.  In 
this  identification  two  late  travellers  agree  (Schwartz, 
|  p.  213 ;  Bonar,  p.  286, 295).  See  Hor-iiaoidgah.  Dr. 
!  Robinson  suggests  that  Gudgodah  and  Jotbathah  may 
i  be  in  the  Aralwb,  near  the  junction  of  wady  Ghurun- 
del  with  wady  el-Jeib  (lies,  ii,  583).    See  Jotbath. 

Gudule,  Goule,  or  Ergoule,  St.,  a  Belgian  vir- 
gin, patroness  of  Brussels,,  is  said,  according  to  tradition, 
to  have  been  born  in  Brabant  about  650.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  St.  Amalberge,  and  was  educated  by  hor 
godmother,  St.  Gertrude,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Ni- 
velle.  In  664,  Gertrude  having  died,  Gudule  went  to 
reside  with  count  Witger,  the  second  husband  of  her 
mother.  While  tl>erc  she  led  a  life  of  extravagant  as- 
ceticism, and,  according  te  the  Romish  legend,  accu- 
mulated such  a  stock  of  good  works  that  God  gave  her 
the  power  to  work  miracles  »>oth  during  her  life  and 
after  her  death  !  She  died  Jan.  8,  712,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Brussels,  which  was  sub- 
sequently called  after  her,  and  is  now  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Gudule.  She  is  commemorated  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  is  the  abject  of  special  veneration  through- 
out Belgium.  See  Ruth  d'Ans,  Vie  de  St.  Gudule 
(Brussels,  1703, 12mo);  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints  (vol.  i, 
Jan.  8);  Hoefer,  AW  Biog.  Generate,  xxii,  352 ;  But- 
ler, Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.  8. 

Guebres.    See  Parsees. 

Guldier  de  Saint- Aubin,  Hexri  Michpi..  a 
French  theologian,  was  lK>rn  at  Goumny -en-Bray  June 
17, 1695.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  received  the  doc- 
tor's degree  from  the  Sorbonne  Oct.  29, 1723.  He  be- 
came professor  in  that  institution  in  1730.  and  its  libra- 
rian in  1736.  Some  time  after  he  obtained  the  abbey  of 
St.Vulmer.  He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  English,  and  Italian,  besides  history, 
theology,  and  kindred  sciences.  For  fourteen  years 
he  decided  all  cases  of  conscience  presented  to  the  Sor- 
bonne. He  died  at  Paris  Sept.  27, 1712.  He  wrote. 
Histoire  sainte  d*s  deur  Alliances  (Paris,  Didot,  1741,  7 
vols.  12mo),  which  Moreri  considers  as  a  good  concord- 
ance of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  At  the  end  of  every  part  are 
remarks  and  arguments  on  tho  designs  of  the  sncrnd 
writers,  and  on  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  their 
writings.  —  Ladvocat,  Dirt,  historvpie ;  Moreri.  Diet, 
hist.  (edit.  1759) ;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gen.  xxii,  358. 

Guelpherbytanus,  Codex.  Sec  Woi.ff.nbit- 

TEI.  MaNI'SCRIPT. 

Guelphs  and  GhibeUines,  the  names  given  to 
two  great  mediaeval  parties  which  acquired  a  pre-emi- 
nent celebrity  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy,  inas- 
much as  their  contests  made  up  a  great  portion  of  the 
history  of  those  countries  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  cen- 
turies, and  which  claim  notice  here  because  of  the  close 
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connection  of  their  party  strifes  with  the  ecclesiastical  I  Script*,  rerun  JtaUcarum,  xi,  178);  and  in  13*4  pope 
history  of  that  period,  and  the  use  which  the  papacy  Benedict  XII  forbade  the  further  n»e  of  the  term*,  and 
made  of  them  to  increase  its  power  and  authority.  1  we  read  little  more  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelline*  m*  ac- 
According  to  the  most  reliable  authorities,  the  word  j  tually  existing  parties."  The  conflict  of  principles  in 
Guelph,  or  Guclf,  is  derived  from  "  Wei/"  a  baptismal  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  polity  which  these  term.-, 
name  in  several  lUlo-German  families,  which  may  be  once  served  to  represent  may  be  traced  through 
traced  even  up  to  the  9th  century  in  a  line  of  princes  subsequent  age,  and  has  not,  even  in  this  19th  century, 
who  migrated  from  Italy  to  Germany  in  the  11th  cen-  i  ceuscd  to  exist.— Chambers,  Cyclopedia,  s.  ▼.;  F.ugHsk 
tury,  when  it  appears  there  as  the  name  of  several  |  Cyclop,  c  v.;  Sew  American  Cyclop,  viii,  547-8  ;  Hoe- 
chiefs  of  the  ducal  house  of  Saxony.  Ghibelliue  is  re-  for,  A'ove.  biog.  Generate,  xxii,  360  sq. ;  Sisrnondi,  HW. 
fcrred  to  "  tt'aiblingen"  (anciently  Wibtlingen),  a  town   Dee  Francois  (see  Index) ;  Kanke,  Hist,  of  Papacy  (see 

Index);  Henog,  Reai-EncyU.  xvii,  659  sq.  (J.W.M.) 

Gu6nee,  Axtoink,  a  French  abbot,  was  born  at 
Etampes  Nov.  28, 1717.  He  studied  at  Paris,  entered 
the  Church,  and  attained  high  degrees  in  the  univer- 
sity. For  twenty  years  professor  of  rhetoric  at  tb* 
college  of  Plessis,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  England  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their 
languages,  and  on  his  return  published  several  trans- 
itions. He  afterwards  wrote  the  Lettres  de 
Jvifs  against  Voltaire,  for  which  he  was  made 
of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  attached 
to  the  chapel  of  Versailles  by  cardinal  de  la  Roebe- 
Aymon.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  imprisoned 
for  ten  months  at  Fontainebleaa,  and  after  bis  libera- 
tion lived  in  retirement  with  his  brother.  He  died  at 
FonUinebleau  Nov.  27, 1803.  Among  his  publications 
imperial  authority,  which  generally  vested  in  the  Ho-  I  are:  Le*  Tcmcins  de  Itt  Resurrection  de  J  reus  Christ 


of  Wurteniberg,  and  the  patrimonial  seat  of  the  Ilohen 
stauffen  family.  The  party  conflicts  originating  id  the 
rivulry  of  the  ducal  bouses  above  mentioned,  and  prob- 
ably also  the  party  names,  are  of  earlier  date,  but  the 
first  recorded  use  of  these  terms  to  designate  the  op- 
posing parties  occurred  A.D.  1140,  in  the  great  liattle 
of  Weinsberg,  in  Suabia,  fought  between  the  partisans 
of  Conrad  of  Hohenstauffcn  and  those  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  of  the  house  of  Wclf,  rival  claimants  of  the  im- 
perial throne.  In  this  battle  the  followers  of  Conrad 
rallied  to  the  cry  of  "  Hie  Waihlingen !"  and  those  of 
Henry  to  the  cry  of  "  Hie  Welf !"  These  party  cries, 
transferred  to  Italy,  subsequently  the  chief  theatre  of 
these  |>arty  contests,  became  Ghibellini  and  Guelphi 
or  Guelti,  in  the  Italian  language,  the  former  designa- 
ting the  supporters,  and  the  latter  the  opponents  of  the 


hcnstauflVn  house.  The  opposition  to  this  authority 
arose  from  two  sources,  viz.  (1)  from  the  cities  and 
smaller  principalities  seeking  to  maintain  their  local 
rights  and  liberties,  and  (2)  from  the  popes,  who,  jeal- 
ous of  the  power  of  the  German  emperors,  and  irritated 
by  their  exercise  of  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 

especially  in  regard  to  investitures  (q.  v.),  favored  the  j  strvatii-ns  tur  ihistoire  et  sur  lei  preuves  de  la  Kesvrrec- 


amines  suirant  let  regies  du  barreau  (from  the  EngL  of 
Sherlock,  against  Wools  ton,  Paris,  1758,  12mo)  .—La 
Religion  chretienne-demontrti  par  la  conversion  et  T apos- 
tolat  de  Saint  Paul  (from  the  En>rl.  of  Lyttleton.  with 
the  addition  of  two  discourses  by  Seed) : — Sur  f  Excel- 
lence intrinseque  de  rEcriture  (Paris,  1764, 12mo)  :- 


party  of  the  Guelphs,  and,  indeed,  became  the  represent- 
ative leaders  thereof.  Hence  the  term  Guelph  came 
to  signify  in  general  those  who  favored  the  Church's 
independence  of  the  State,  and  the  maintenance  of  mu- 


tton de  Jesus  Christ  (from  the  Engl,  of  West,  against 
Wonlston)  (Paris,  1767,  12mo): — Ijettres  de  antique* 
Jvifs  portngais,  allemands  et  poionais  a  if.  de  lohaire 
(Paris,  1769,  8vo);  often  reprinted,  with  additions,  as 


nicipal  liberty  as  against  the  partisans  of  a  supreme  :  6th  ed.  Paris,  1805, 8  vols.  8voandl2mo;  7th  ed.  Paris, 
and  centralized  civil  authority  represented  in  the  em-  1815,  4  vols.  8vo;  8th  ed.  Paris,  1817, 8vo:  Lyon  and 


peror.  This  statement,  however,  seems  not  to  hold 
good  always,  since  in  the  multiplied  and  complicated 
conflicts  of  these  parties  an  interchange  of  the  distinc- 
tive principles  and  objects  of  each  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  certain  instances,  and  the  interests  of 
the  hierarchy  by  no  means  always  coincided  with  the 
aspirations  for  municipal  and  personal  freedom,  how- 
ever freely  it  evoked  them  to  advance  its  own  ends. 
The  contest  of  the  papacy  for  supremacy  over  the  civil 
power,  organized  and  definitely  directed  to  its  object 
by  Gregory  VII  (q.  v.),  culminated  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III  (q.  v.),  when,  "under  that  young  and 
ambitious  priest,  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  attained 
the  full  meridian  of  their  greatness"  (Gibbon,  vi,  86, 
Harper's  ed.),  and  "  the  imperial  authority  at  Rome 
breathed  its  last  sigh"  (Murntori,  ^4»nu/.  lUil.  anno 
1198). 

In  the  contests  of  the  Ghibellinc  and  Guelph  par- 
ties historians  note  "five  great  crises,"  viz.  (1)  in  1055, 
under  Henry  IV;  (2)  in  1127,  under  Henry  the  Proud ;  j  yt\\ 
(3)  in  1140,  under  Henry  the  Lion  ;  (4)  in  1150,  under 
Frederick  Itarbarossa;  and  (5)  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent III.  After  the  decline  of  the  imperial  authority  , 
in  Italy,  in  the  conflicts  between  opposing  parties  among 
the  nobility  and  in  the  cities,  Ghihclline  was  used  to 
designate  the  aristocratic  party,  and  Guelph  those  pro- 


Paris,  1857,  8  vols.  12ino ;  transl.  into  English  by  Le- 
fanu  under  the  title  Letters  of  certain  Jews  to  Voltaire 
(Dublin,  1777,  2  vols.  8vo) :— Recherche*  sur  hi  Judr 
considered  principal' ment  par  rapport  a  la  fertilite  de 
son  terrvir,  depuis  la  coptiviti  de  Babylone  jusqu'a  not 
temps,  in  Me  moire*  de  f  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  voL  1 
(1808),  composed  of  papers  read  by  him  before  this  so- 
ciety, of  which  he  had  lieen  elected  member  in  1778.— 
Dacier,  Sotict  sur  t abbe  Guenee  (at  the  head  of  the  7th 
ed.  of  ljtttrts  de  qmlqutt  Jufs,  etc.,  Paris,  1815);  Que- 
rard.  La  France  littiraire ;  Hoefer,  A  oar.  biog.  Gen. 
xxii,  381 ;  Darling,  Cycip.  bibliogmphica,  i,  1851. 

Ouertler,  Nicolavs.  D.D.,  a  learned  Protestant 
divine,  was  born  at  Basel  in  1664.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  in  1685  became  professor 
of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Herborn.  He  after- 
wards became  professor  of  theology  at  Hanau,  and  in 
1696  nt  Bremen.  From  thence  he  removed  to  De- 
venter  in  1699.  and  to  Franeker  in  1707.  He  died  ia 
His  principal  work  is  Systema  theologies  pro- 
phetior,  cum  indicibus  necessarus  (Utrecht,  editio  se- 
cunda  emendata,  1724,  4 to). — Darling,  Cyclop.  RibUog. 
,  1 356 ;  Hoefer,  A'otrf.  biog.  Gen.  xxii,  855.   (J .  H .  P.) 

See  HoariTALrnr. 
Guest-chamber  (earoXrua,  a  lodging-place,  i.  e. 


fcssedl v  favoring  popular  government  But  the  party  PTOP«rl.v  '""»  »  rendered  in  Lnke  ii,  7 ;  hence  any  room 
name, « thus  defined,  did  not  always  represent  the  real  .  '"TV1?  '  °.        £  ^  ^  '*  1  *"*  J*' 

In  the  course  of  S  22 ;  Neh*  bl>  5 ;  Ew"k-  xl'       th*  '""P*01'.  cnnaculun. 

or  spare  apartment  in  an  Oriental  dwelling  (Mark  xir, 

14  ;  Luke  xxii,  11).    See  HorsK.    At  the  public  fes- 


principles  and  objects  of  the  party, 
time  the  contest  "degenerated  into  a  mere  struggle  of 
rival  factions,  availing  themselves  of  the  prestige  of 


ancient  names  and  traditional  or  hereditary  prejudices"  j  ti,val»  th^        """>»"y  ^  ««PP«*d  to  have  been 
(Chambers),  so  that  in  1273  pope  Gre^  X  used  the  P,nced  at  the  Mrv,ce  grangers 
following  language :  "  Guelpbus  aut  Gibellinus,  nom- 
ina  ne  illis  quidem,  qui  ilia  prefer  unt,  nota;  inane 

(Muratori,  I 


quod  sign  iti cat, 


intdligit" 


for  that  purpose.    See  Passover. 
Gui.    See  Grino. 

Guibert  de  Nogent,  a  French  scholastic  theolo- 
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gian  and  historian,  of  noble  and  wealthy  parentage, 
was  born  in  1053  near  Clermont,  and  died  in  1124.  He 
lost  bU  father  while  quite  young,  but  the  diligent  care 
and  zeal  of  his  pious  mother  gave  to  his  early  training 
a  strongly  religious  tendency.  He  was  educated  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germer,  which  he  entered  at  12  years 
of  age,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  An- 
selin  (q.  v. ),  then  prior  in  the  neighboring  abbey  of 
Bee.  At  drat  be  found  his  chief  delight  in  poetry  and 
the  reading  of  classic  poets;  but  a  severe  illness  gave 
a  more  serious  direction  and  higher  development  to  his 
inner  life,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  At  the  age  of 
fifty  he  became  ablwt  of  Notre-Dame  de  Nogcnt,  where 
he  composed  most  of  his  works.  Though  not  exempt 
from  the  credulity  and  monkish  devotion  to  hierarch- 
ical ideas  which  belong  to  his  age,  Guibert  was  for  his 
time  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  learning  and  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  to  which  be  gave  expression  in 
his  severe  condemnation  of  the  prevailing  supersti- 
tions and  errors  in  reirard  to  relics  and  false  miracles. 
The  best  edition  of  bis  writings  is  that  published  by 
D'Achery  under  the  title  Venerabilit  Guiberti  Abbatis 
B.  Maria  de  Novigento  Optra  Omnia  prodeuni,  etc. 
(Paris,  1651,  fol.).  In  this  edition  are  found  (p.  1-525) 
the  following  works  of  Guibert  (the  list  and  sketch  of 
which,  given  here,  are  based  on  Herzog),  viz.:  1.  IJber 
quo  or  dint  termo  fieri  dtbeiU;  written  while  be  was  a 
monk  at  St.  Germer,  and  especially  interesting  aa  being 
one  of  the  few  works  on  Homiletics  coming  to  us  from 
the  Middle  Ages: — 2.  Moralium  Gmtseos  Ubrix;  a  fig- 
urative exposition  of  (ienesis  after  the  style  of  Gregory 
the  Great's  SI  or  alia  in  Jobum: — 3.  Tropologlarum  in 
Prophetas  Usen  et  A  mot  et  Lamentation**  Jerevtite  libri 
v;  with  a  preface  and  epilogue  addressed  to  Norbert, 
founder  of  the  Premonstrants  (q.  v.) : — 1.  Tractattu  dt 
incarnatione  contra  Judtros ;  an  apologetic  treatise  in 
vindication  of  the  divinity  and  virgin-birth  of  Christ : 
— 5.  Epistola  de  buccella  Judat  data  etdts  veiitate  domi- 
nici  arrporis ;  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  Ju- 
das  received  the  Eucharist  or  not,  with  a  defend©  of 
Lanfranc's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  against  that  of 
Berengarius  (q.  v.):— 6.  De  laude  S.  Maria-  liber; 
wherein,  though  a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  he  makes  no  mention  of  her  immaculate  concep- 
tion : — 7.  Opusmlum  de  Virginitafe  .-—8.  De  pignoribus 
Sanctorum  libri  rr;  a  work  on  the  worship  of  saints 
and  relics,  in  which  many  abuses  and  errors  connected 
therewith  are  boldly  criticised  and  condemned,  and  the 
monks  of  St.  Mcdard  at  Soisaons  are  severely  censured 
for  pretending  to  possess  a  genuine  tooth  of  Christ. 
Gulliett  will  not  allow  that  the  miraculous  virtues 
claimed  for  relics  are  a  proof  of  genuineness  or  sanc- 
tity : — 9.  Historia  qua  dicitur  gesta  Dei  per  Francos  rive 
Historia  Hierosolyudtana ;  a  valuable  account  of  the 
first  Crusade,  founded  on  an  earlier  narrative  by  a  cru- 
sader, perhaps  a  Norman  knight,  entitled  Gesta  Fran- 
coram  et  aUorum  Hierosolymitanorum,  which  is  comple- 
mented by  materials  obtained  of  other  eye-witnesses: — 
10.  De  vita  ma  tire  Monodiarwn  libri  Hi;  an  Autobiog- 
raphy after  the  plan  of  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  and 
containing  also  much  material  valuable  for  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  of  tho  social  life  of  the  period.  Besides 
the  works  above  enumerated,  Guibert  wrote  some  com- 
mentaries on  the  minor  prophets  (the  MSS.  of  which 
were  formerly  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Vauclair 
and  Pontigny),  as  also  another  exegetical  work,  men- 
tioned by  himself  {De  vita  fit  a,  i,  16),  but  now  lost, 
bearing  the  title  Capitularis  libeJlus  de  diversis  cro-ngc- 
liorum  et  propheHcorum  voluminum.  He  was  also  prob- 
ably the  author  of  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Magdalena,  found  in  Mabillon's  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  ii,  701.  Another  work, 
Elucidarium  rive  dialogus  summam  totivs  Christiana  re- 
Hgionis  cinnjdectens,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xix,  584  sq. ;  Hoefer, 
,V«nr.  Bio*.  GeniruU,  xxii,  515;  Clarke,  Success,  of  Sac. 


Lit.  ii,  647 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  c.  xii,  pt,  ii,  ch.  ii,  n. 
71 ;  Hist,  litter,  dt  la  France,  vii,  80,  92, 118, 124, 146; 
ix,  433.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Guibert,  Anti-pope,  was  born  at  Parma  in  the  11th 
century.    His  family  name  was  Correggia,  and  hewaa 
said  to  be  descended  front  the  counts  of  Augsburg. 
Made  archbishop  of  Ravenna  through  the  influence  of 
the  emperor  Henrv  IV,  he  was  elected  pope  by  a  coun- 
1  cil  held  at  Brescia  (hostile  to  Gregory  VII)  in  1080, 
and  took  the  name  of  Clement  III.    His  first  act  of 
authority  was  to  excommunicate  Gregory  VII,  who,  in 
tur/i,  put  him  under  the  ban,  and  never  consented  to 
grant  him  absolution.    Guibert  took  Home  by  force, 
but  in  1089  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.    He  died 
at  Ravenna  in  1100.    His  election  gave  rise  to  the  sect 
I  of  the  Henricions,  who  claimed  that  the  emperor  alone 
|  possessed  the  right  of  appointing  popes.    The  sect  was 
I  condemned  by  several  councils,  and  finally  disappear- 
ed towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.— See  Artaud, 
'■  Hist,  des 


Ponti/es,  vol.  ii ;  Art  de  Wrifier  It* 
Dates ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gener.  xxii,  514  ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  v,  408  sq. 

Guibert  of  Ravenna.  See  Gcibert  (Anti- 
pope). 

Guide  (the  rendering,  more  or  less  proper,  of  vari- 
ous Heti.  words ;  Gr.  tinybv).  Such  was  Hobab  in- 
vited by  Moses  to  become  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness (Numb,  x,  31,  "that  thou  mayest  be  to  us  in- 
stead of  eyes").    See  Exoi>e. 

Guido  de  Arezzo,  or  Gui,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  abbey  of  Fomposa,  noted  in  the  history  of  mu- 
sic. He  was  bom  at  Arezzo  about  990,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  talent  for  music,  which  he 
taught  in  his  convent.  Numerous  inventions  (e.  g. 
counter-point)  have  been  attributed  to  Guido  without 
good  ground ;  but  he  did  render  great  service  to  music 
by  his  ingenious  simplification  of  the  existing  methods 
of  notation.  He  wrote  Microbnpts  de  Disciplina  Artis 
Music*,  "or  Brief  Discourses  on  Music,  in  which  mosi 
of  his  inventions  are  dcscril>ed,  as  well  as  his  method 
of  instruction."  His  doctrine  of  solmisation  is,  how- 
ever, not  found  in  thnt  work,  but  set  forth  in  a  small 
tract  under  the  title  of  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inccni- 
mdi.  He  died  almut  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  See 
Burncy,  History  of  Music ;  Gcrlicrt,  Scriptores  Eerl.  de 
Musica  Sacra ;  Hoefer,  Xotttxlle  Biog.  Generate,  xxii, 
551 ;  Herzog,  ReaLEncyUop.  v,  411. 

Guido  de  Bres,  an  evangelist  and  martyr  of  the 
Walloon  Church,  was  born  at  Mona  in  1540.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  by  searching 
the  Scriptures  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  was  compelled  by  persecution  to  escape  to 
London,  where  he  joined  the  Walloon  Church  organ- 
ized under  Edward  VI,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministry.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try as  evangelist  and  travelling  preacher,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  showed  ureal  zeal,  first  at  Lille,  where  there 
was  a  large  secret  Protestant  community,  which  was 
dispersed  by  force  in  1566.  Guido  then  retired  to 
Ghent,  where  he  published  a  polemic  tract  out  of  the 
fathers  entitled  Le  baton  de  lafui.  He  then  went  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  a 
determined  adherent  of  Calvin.  Returning  to  his 
country,  be  resumed  his  evangelical  labors,  reorgan- 
ized the  three  principal  communities  of  Lille,  Tournay, 
and  Valenciennes,  and  made  the  whole  of  southern  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France,  from  Dieppe  to  Sedan  and 
from  Valenciennes  to  Antwerp,  the  field  of  his  indefati- 
gable activity.  Valenciennes,  which  had  become  al- 
most entirely  Protestant,  was  stormed  by  Noircarmes 
in  1567.  Guido  was  caught  while  attempting  to  escape, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison.  After  seven  weeks  of  im- 
prisonment he  was  hanged,  with  the  young  La  Grange, 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  1567.  Guido,  though  in  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  behind  him  a  wife  and  several 
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young  children,  met  death  not  only  calmly,  but  cheer-  I  eral  interesting  and  useful  papers,  which 
fully.  While  in  prison  h«  had  written  letters  of  con-  ed  in  their  Mimoiret.  In  1808  there  iuued  from  the 
solation  both  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  much  at-  I  imperial  press  hia  Voyage*  a  Peking,  Manille,  et  T Tie  dt 
tached,  and  to  his  congregation ;  the  latter  epistle,  con-  France,  fait*  dan*  I'intervallc  de*  Annies  1784  a  1401 
tain  ing  a  thorough  refutation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  (3  vols.  4  to,  with  fol.  atlas  of  maps  and  plates).  Among 
doctrine  of  trausubstantiation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  1  the  grand  literary  projects  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
fliskrire  dt*  Martyr*  (Geneva,  1617),  together  with  a  !  was  the  publication  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Chine**  lan- 
life  of  Guido  and  La  Grange  (p.  731  -7501.  I  guagc,  but  the  project  has  not  been  realized,  and  was 
Guido's  prediction  that  the  seeds  of  Protestantism  apparently  abandoned.  The  imperial  government  est 
he  had  so  carefully  sowed  would  grow  with  greater  |  Napoleon  I  determined  to  revive  and  complete  the  en- 
strength  after  being  watered  with  his  blood,  has  been  i  terprise,  and  Do  Guignes,  by  a  decree  duted  Oct.  22, 
fulfilled.  To  him  the  Dutch  Church  owes  the  fact  1806,  was  selected  to  compile  such  a  work.  In  1M3  it 
that,  instead  of  becoming  a  mere  branch  of  the  French  appeared  from  the  im]<erial  press,  bearing  the  title  of 
(Calvinistic)  or  the  German  Reformed  Church,  it  has  Dictioimaire  Chinoit- Francois  et  Ijntin,  publii  oTaprcs 
remained  between  the  two,  a  shield  and  a  blessing  for  |  fordre  de  8.  M.  iempereur  et  roi  Napoleon  U  Gritnd, 
both.  Guido  drew  up  in  1559  a  confession  of  faith,  \  etc.  (Paris,  fol.).  This  work  proved  to  be,  in  the  main, 
after  the  model  of  the  French  Confession  drawn  up  in  I  only  an  adaptation  of  the  llan-tt^-n-yih  (i.  e.  Occiden- 
1559  at  Paris.    This  confession  he  submitted  to  Cal-  tal  interpretation  of  Chinese  characters),  a  Chinese- 


vin,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  it  in  some  particu- 
lars, and,  after  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  principal 
Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  he  published 
it  in  1562  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  (he  Netherlands,  sending  a  copy  of  it,  with  an 
appropriate  and  remarkable  introduction,  to  king  Phil- 
ip II.  The  theologians  of  Geneva  believed  that  the 
Netherland  churches  mi^ht  adopt  the  French  Confes- 
sion as  it  stood;  but  Guido  probably  foresaw  that  the 
adoption  of  a  confession  exclusively  their  own,  in 
French  and  Low-Dutch,  was  the  only  means  to  form 
a  united  church  in  that  country,  inhabited  by  people 
of  two  nations  and  speaking  two  languages.  Sec  Le 
Long,  Kuri  historisch  Verhaal  van  den  o»r*jirong  der  ne 


Latin  vocabulary  by  a  Franciscan  missionary  to  Chi- 
na, Hasil  do  Glemona,  whose  modest  but  valuable  la- 
bors De  Guignes  had  appropriated  without  acknowl- 
edgment. The  plagiarism  was  discovered,  and  severe- 
ly but  justly  censured  by  the  critics  of  the  time,  and 
tho  effect  was  undoubtedly  to  diminish  the  apprecia- 
tion of  any  additions  or  improvements  made  by  De 
Guignes.— Hoefer,  Nourelle  Biog.  Generate,  xxii,  569; 
Sew  A  merican  Cyclopedia,  viii,  555.    (J.  W.  M .) 

Ouilbert    See  Gcibert  and  Gilbert. 

OuilbertineB.  See  Gilbrrtixes. 

Guild,  William,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1586,  and  educated  at 


derlandschen  gereformeerden  kerken  ondert  Krvys,  etc.]  Marischal  College,  then  recently  founded,  with  a  view 
(Amsterd.  1741, 4t«) ;  G.  Brandt,  Historic  der  reformatie  ,  ho'.v  »rder»-  Bef°re  he  entered  the  ministry,  how- 
in  en  ontrent  de  Nederlanden  (Amsterd.  1071) ;  Ypey  en  !  «"ver.  he  published  a  treatise  entitled  The  NevSacnfc* 
Dermotit,  Gesrhicdenis  der  Ntdtrlandsche  Ilerrormde  j  'f  Christum  Incense;  and  The  only  Way  to  Saltxitum, 
Kerk  (Breda,  1818  sq.);  and  especially  Van  der  Kemp,  He  was  very  soon  after  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
de  Fere  der  nederlandsche  kervormde  Kerk  (Rotterdam,  ,  of  ll,e  P»"«*  of  Kin£  Edward,  in  the  presbytery  of  Tur- 
lX30)._Herzotf,  R«d-Encyklp.  v,  412  ;  Motley,  Rise  r\ff  and  synod  of  Aberdeen.  In  1017,  when  James  I 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i ;  Chriitian  Intelligencer,  I  visited  Scotland  with  a  view  to  establish  episcopacy, 
March  14  1861.  '  and  brought  bishop  Andrewcs,  of  Ely,  with  him,  to  as- 

i  sist  in  the  management  of  that  affair,  the  latter  paid 
Guignard,  Jeas,  surnamed  Briouarel,  a  French  |  great  regard  to  Guild;  and  the  following  vear,  when 
Jesuit  of  the  16th  century,  and,  during  the  League,  Andrewes  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
rector  and  librarian  of  tho  college  of  Clermont  at  Par-  1  Guild  dedicated  to  him  his  Moses  Unreifcd,  pointing 
is.  After  the  attempt  of  Jean  Chatel  against  the  life  !  out  those  figure8  jn  the  Old  Testament  which  allude 
of  king  Henry  IV,  the  Jesuits  were  charged  with  be-  ;  t0  the  Messiah  (new  ed.  Edinb.  183'.),  royal  8vo).  He 
ing  implicated  in  the  affair,  as  the  would-be  assassin1  !  wrote  several  works  against  Popery ;  an  Exposition  of 
was  one  of  their  pupils.  Their  houses  were  searched,  I  Solomon's  Song  (Lond.  1058,  8vo) :— an  Explanation  of 
and  some  violent  writings  of  Gniimard  against  the  king  \  the  Apocalypse  (Aberdeen,  1656)  i—Exptmtim  of&cond 
were  discovered.  He  defended  himself  by  saying  they  |  .Samuel  (Oxford,  1G59,  4to).  He  was  a  mun  of  great 
had  been  written  before  the  king's  conversion  to  Ho-  learning.    In  1640  he  was  made  principal  of  King's 


man  Catholicism,  and  that  since  that  time  he  had  al- 
ways taught  obedience  to  the  royal  authority  and  rc- 
memt>cred  the  king  in  bis  prayers.  He  was  condemn- 
ed of  high  treason,  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  his  l*>d; 


■ 


burnt.  The  execution  took  place  on  the  same  day, 
Jan.  7, 1595.  He  persisted  to  the  last  in  asserting  his 
innocence.  The  next  day  all  the  Jesuits  were  ban- 
ished from  Paris.  Some  Jesuit  writers — father  Jouven- 
cy,  for  instance — in  writing  tho  history  of  the  order, 
have  represented  Guignard  as  a  martyr.  See  Sully, 
(Economies  roynle* ;  L'Etoile,  Journal  de  Henri  III ; 
De  Thou,  Hist.  lib.  cxi ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francois 
(see  Index);  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Ring.  Generale,  xxii,  5G6. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Guignes.  Chrbtiex  Louis  Joseph  de.  a  French 
Orientalist,  was  born  at  Paris  Aug.  25, 1759,  and  died 
in  the  same  city  March  9,  1845.  He  was  instructed 
by  his  father,  Joseph  de  Guignes,  in  tho  Oriental  lan- 
guages, making  Chinese  a  special  study.  In  1784  he 
was  appointed  French  resident  in  China  and  consul  at 
Canton,  and  before  bis  departure  thither  wns  also  a|s- 
pointed  correspondent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ami 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Af- 
ter spending  17  years  in  China  he  returned  to  France,  i  end  A  rchttology,  s.  v. 
having  meanwhile  communicated  to  the  academies  sev-  !  Gulllaln, 


College,  Aberdeen,  but,  taking  part  with  the  monarchy, 
was  deposed  by  the  Parliamentary  commissioners  in 
1651,  and  died"  in  1657.  See  Shirreffs,  Life  of  Guild 
(Aberdeen,  1799,  2d  edit.  8vo);  Allilmne,  Did.  of  Au- 
thor*, i.  748;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bi&liograjihica,  i,  1852. 

Guilda.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  religious  clubs  or 
mutual  benefit  societies,  embracing  men  and  women, 
were  established  in  nearly  every  parish  church.  They 
kept  yearly  feasts,  supported  annals  for  the  repose  of 
deceased  members,  sometimes  also  hospitals  for  the 
relief  of  decayed  members,  and  always  collected  alms 
for  their  sick  and  poor.  On  certain  anniversaries  the? 
met  at  a  common  altar,  wearing  livery  gowns  and 
hoods,  usually  of  two  colors,  and  the  badge  of  their 
patron  saint.  In  the  monasteries,  kings,  nobles,  and 
benefactors  were  admitted  as  lay  members,  and  in  the 
parish  societies  as  honorary  members.  "The  mem- 
bers promised  fidelity  to  the  guild  rules  and  obedience 
to  the  superiors."  Of  late,  the  Ritualists  in  the  An- 
glican Church  are  endeavoring  to  revive  the  guilds, 
and  quite  a  number  had  l»een  re-established  up  to  the 
year  1869.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  Church 
Union  A  Imanac  for  18G9,(Lond.  1869).— Walcott,  So- 
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GuUielmua.    See  William. 

Otlillemine  or  Ouillemette,  a  Bohemian  en- 
thusiast of  the  13th  century.  She  went  from  Bohe- 
mia to  Milan,  where  she  (rave  her»elf  out  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  queen  of  Bohemia  (Constantia),  pretending 
to  have  been  conceived  in  a  miraculous  manner,  like 
Christ.  She  professed  to  have  the  mission  of  saving 
bad  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans.  Her  pre- 
tended visions  and  semblance  of  asceticism  gained  her 
many  adherents.  The  mysteries  of  her  system  are  said 
tn  have  been  grossly  immoral.  Guillemine  died  in 
12ft),  according  to  Moreri  (13«'0  according  to  Bossi), 
and  was  buried  with  great  honors  in  the  monaster}' 
of  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan,  founded  by  St.  Bernard. 
The  sect  continued  under  the  management  of  a  priest, 
Andrew  Saramita,  and  of  a  nun  of  the  order  of  Huniil- 
iati,  whom  Guillemine  had  herself  pointed  out  for  her 
successor.  Six  years  after,  however,  their  secret  prac- 
tices were  revealed,  and  the  women  were  imprisoned 
and  punished.  Saramita  and  I'orovana  were  burnt 
after  being  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  as  was  also 
the  body  of  Guillemine,  disinterred  for  the  purpose. 
The  house  where  the  sect  met  was  razed,  and  a  her- 
mitage erected  in  its  place ;  it  became  afterwards  part 
of  a  convent  of  Carmelites.  Some  writers  have  at- 
t'tn)tttnl  to  refute  the  accusation  of  immorality  made 
ug  liuitt  the  sect.  See  Bossi,  Chron. ;  Mabillon,  Mu- 
Aritut  Ital.  vol.  i ;  Buyle,  Diet.  Hist.  ;  Hoofer,  SouveUe 
hxij.  Oiniralf,  xxii,  714  sq.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ouillon.  Marik  Nicholas  Silvestre,  a  French 
priest  and  distinguished  humanist,  was  l>orn  at  Paris 
J .tn.  1,  1760.  lie  studied  at  the  colleges  of  Du  Plessis 
and  Louis-le-Grand,  and  acquired  great  proficiency  not 
only  in  theology,  but  in  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and 
mathematics.  Received  as  professor  in  the  university 
in  l.*8y,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  became  soon  dis- 
tinguished as  a  preacher.  He  was  afterwards  almoner 
and  librarian  of  the  princess  of  I,amhalle  until  her 
murder,  Sept.  1792.  lie  then  fled  to  Sceaux,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Piuttl,  he  practiced  medicine  for 
some  time  to  avoid  persecution,  lie  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Meaux,  and  in  179*  to  Paris.  Some  time 
after  he  became  connected  with  the  abbot  do  Fontenay 
in  the  publication  of  the  Journal  general  de  Literature, 
•Us  Sciences  et  des  A  rts.  After  the  restoration  of  Uo- 
ii) an  Catholic  worship  he  became  honorary  e  inon  and 
librarian  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  then  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  homiletics  in  the  theological  faculty,  and 
almoner  of  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grund.  He  was  af- 
terward successively  appointed  almoner  of  the  duchess 
of  Orleans  in  1818,  and  inspector  of  the  academy.  His 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  Revolution  of  1830  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  king  succeeded  in  obt  lining  his  appoint- 
ment as  bishop  of  Beauvai*.  In  this  position  he  at- 
tended the  hut  moments  of  the  abl>6  Gregoire  (q.  v.), 
to  whom  he  administered  the  sacraments.  Severely 
censured  for  this,  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  pope, 
resigning  his  bishopric  in  the  mean  time.  Thanks  to 
the  interference  of  the  court,  the  matter  was  settled, 
and  Guillon  was  appointed  bishop  of  Morocco  in  p  trti- 
hus  injidetium,  July  7, 1833.  In  1837  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  ;  but,  when  the  French 
government  and  the  clergy  entered  into  closer  union, 
Guillon  was  sacrificed  by  heing  sent  to  Droux  to  keep 
the  chapel  which  had  successively  received  the  re- 
mains of  several  children  of  the  king.  He  died  in 
Montfermeil  Oct.  16.  1K47.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
writer.  Among  his  theological  works  we  notice  the 
following:  Qn'est-ce  done  que  le  pajtef  par  r/n  pritre 
(  Paris,  17M»,  8vo)  :—CoUfcti<m  eccles.,  «u  recueil  complet 
<its  tntvrages  fails  depuis  l'»urr>rture  des  Hats  g^nimux 
relativement  a«  derge  (Paris,  1791  1792, 7  vols.  Hvo.  un- 
der the  name  of  Barrnel) :— ParaVete  ties  Jterolutuns 
sou*  U  rapport  des  keresvs  qui  ont  dtsoli  f  Kg>w  (Paris. 
171H,  8vo,  often  reprinted )  ;—Bnfs  et  itutructijru  du 


taint-siege  relatifs  a  la  Reeotulion  francaise,  etc.  (Paris, 
1799,2  vols.  8vo): — Discours  prononce  duns  reglise  dt 
St.  Sulpice  sur  I'autoriti  de  rKglist  ronuune  (  Paris,  1802, 
8vo)  :~Hist.  generate  de  In  Philosophic  anctenne  et  mo- 
dernc,  etc. ;  au  supp'ement  a  la  BMt- cheque  cho'tie  des 
Prres  grecs  et  Ijtins  (Paris,  1835,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  4  vols. 
12mo ;  1848.  4  vols.  12mo) ;  Hist,  d.;  la  nouvtlle  Heresie 
du  rix*"  sticle,  ou  refutation  des  outrages  de  M.  I'abbe  de 
La  Menntiis (Paris,  1835,  3  vols.  8vi  ): — Comparaison  de 
la  meihode  d>t  Peres  atec  re/>  des  pridiaiteurs  du  rir  •J 
siecie  (Paris,  1837,  8vo) : — Ouvrts  completes  de  St.  Cyp~ 
rien  (transl.,  with  a  life  of  the  saint,  and  notes ;  Pans, 
1837,  2  vols.  8vo): — Examv.t  critique,  des  doctrines  tie 
(Jibbon,  du  docteur  Strauss  >lde  M.  Salvador,  etc.  (Paris, 
1H41,  8vo).  See  Leon  Lava,  Xotice  biog.  (Moniteur  of 
Dec.  15,  1847)  ;  Hocfcr,  Noue.  Biog.  UMrale,  xxii, 
736  sq. 

Guilt.    See  Six. 

Guilty,  besides  its  proper  signification,  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of  liable  as  a  rendering  of  "  w^, 
Numb,  xxxv,  31 ;  ivo\oc,  Matt.  xxvi,66;  Mark  xiv, 
64 ;  and  cxptiXu,  Matt,  xxiii,  18,  like  the  Lat.  reus. 

Guion.    See  Guvox. 

Guiacard  or  Guichard  de  BeauUeu,  an  An. 

glu-Norman  poet,  who  flourished  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  of  England.  He  is  known  by  a  jioein  of 
some  length  bearing  the  title  of  Sermon  of  Uuiscard 
de  BeauUeu  (le  sermun  Guischart  de  lieauliu  in  the  Har- 
leiau  M.S.),  which  is  a  satire  against  the  vices  of  his 
day.  According  to  this  poem,  Guiacard,  disgusted  with 
the  follies  and  vanities  in  which  be  bad  passed  his 
youth,  retired  to  a  monastery.  Walter  Mapes,  a  con- 
temporary, or  nearly  contemporary  writer,  states  (De 
\uf/ii  Cnrial.  dist.  i,  c.  13)  that  Guiscard  was  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  wealth  and  valor,  who  in  his  old 
age  surrendered  his  estates  to  his  son,  and,  entering  a 
Cluniac  monastery,  became  so  eminent  a  poet  in  his 
vernacular  (Antflo-Norman)  as  to  lie  styled  the  *'  Ho- 
mer of  the  laity"  (luicorum  /foments).  Of  the  Sermon, 
which  is  all  now  known  of  his  writings,  there  is  a  MS. 
of  the  12th  century  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Harl. 
No.  4388),  and  an  imperfect  one  in  the  Bibliotheque  Im- 
perialo  of  France  (No.  1856— given  by  De  la  Rue  as  No. 
2560).  From  this  last  MS.  an  edition  of  the  Sermon 
was  published  by  Jubinal  (Paris,  1834,  8vo).  This 
poem  is  written  in  the  versification  of  the  earlier  met- 
rical romances,  and  exhibits  considerable  poetical  tal- 
ent, and  frequently  elegance  and  energy  of  expulsion. 
—Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  IJt.  Anglo-Norman  Period,  p.  131 , 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxii,  77L    (J.  W.  M.) 

Guise,  HorsK  of,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Lorraine,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I,  established  itself  in  France,  where  it  was 
conspicuous  in  its  hostility  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  religions  wars  of  the 
16th  century.  The  three  following  members  of  this 
family  were  the  most  prominent  for  their  abilities,  and 
for  bigoted  and  unscrupulous  antagonism  to  the  Re- 
formed party,  viz. 

I.  Charles,  cardinal  of  Guise,  better  known  as  car- 
dinal of  Ixirraine,  was  born  at  Joinville  Feb.  17, 1524, 
and  died  Dec.  26, 1574.  He  was  made  nrchbishop  of 
Rheims  in  1538,  created  a  cardinal  in  1547,  ami  w.is 
employed  on  several  important  emliasste*.  In  1558, 
at  an  interview  with  the  cardinal  Granville  at  Peronne, 
be  laid  the  foundations  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Guises  and  Sp*in,  which  continued  through,  and  ex- 
erted an  important  influence  on,  the  civil  wars  in 
France.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1562),  when*  at  first  he  favored  the  demand  for  re- 
form ami  the  superiority  of  councils  to  the  pope,  but 
was  too  ambitious  to  adhere  to  such  principles  through- 
out. Cnder  Francis  II  he  was  made,  or,  rather,  made 
himself,  the  administrator  of  the  finances.    His  char- 
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actor  is  thus  portrayed  by  De  Felice  (p.  71):  "The 
cardinal  Charles  de  Ixiiraine,  archbishop  of  Rhcims, 
and  the  possessor,  in  ecclesiastical  benefices,  of  a  rev. 
enue  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  (many  mil- 
lions of  our  present  money),  had  some  learning,  affable 
manners,  great  facility  of  speech,  and  much  dexterity 
in  the  management  of  men  and  affairs,  a  deep  policy, 
and  a  vast  ambition.  He  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
the  crown  of  France  for  bis  brother,  and  to  the  tiara 
for  himself.  So  Pius  V,  somewhat  anxious  concern- 
ing the  part  he  was  playing  in  the  Church,  habitually 
called  him  the  pope  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  priest  without  settled  convic- 
tions, and  half  preached  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
to  please  my  good  masters  the  Germans,  as  says  Bran- 
tome  ;  he  was  decried  for  his  evil  habits,  which  he  did 
not  even  care  to  hide,  and  raised  the  hooting  of  the 
populace  on  quitting  the  dwelling  of  a  courtesan ; 
lastly,  he  was  as  pusillanimous  in  the  face  of  danger 
as  he  was  arrogant  in  prosperity."  He  was,  however, 
a  protector  of  letters,  and  Kheims  owes  to  him  its  uni- 
versity.   He  left  some  letters  and  sermons. 

II.  Francois  or  Lorraine,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  second  duke  of  Guise,  was  born  Feb.  17, 1519, 
at  the  castle  of  Bar,  and  died  Feb.  24, 1663,  of  wounds 
inflicted  by  an  assassin  named  Poltrot  de  Mere.  He 
aerved  with  marked  distinction  and  success  in  the 
army,  and  gained  a  European  reputation  as  a  general. 
His  good  fortune  and  abilities  were  seconded  by  the 
potent  influence  of  his  niece,  Mary  Stuart,  the  wifo  of 
the  weak  Francis  II,  in  whose  reign  Guise  rose  to  the 
height  of  power  in  the  state,  and  became  the  head  of 
the  Romanist  party,  ne  was  able  to  foil  the  power- 
ful combination  (known  in  history  as  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise)  formed  by  the  malcontent  nobles  and  the 
Protestants  to  hurl  him  and  bis  brother,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  from  power.  The  death  of  Francis  II 
compelled  him  to  yield  for  a  time  to  the  opposition 
which  his  foreign  origin,  his  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  am- 
bition had  aroused  against  him,  and  he  left  the  court. 
Soon,  however,  he  formed  a  league  with  Montmorenci 
and  St.  Andro  to  control  the  government  and  oppose 
the  Protestants,  and  having  been  invited  to  return  to 
Paris  by  the  king  of  Navarre  (Antoine  de  Bourbon) 
then  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  had 
been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  Guise  was 
on  his  way  to  the  capital,  when,  on  Sunday,  March  1, 
1562,  a  bloody  butchery  of  Huguenots,  peaceably  as- 
sembled for  worship,  was  perpetrated  by  his  followers, 
if  not  with  his  approliation,  at  least  with  his  knowl- 
edge and  sufferance.  This  atrocious  act,  called  the 
Massacre  of  Vassy  (q.  v.),  was  the  signal  for  the  long 
and  desolating  religious  wars  between  the  Protestants 
and  Romanists  of  France.  At  the  bead  of  the  Catho- 
lics Guise  retook  Rouen,  gained  a  victory  at  Dreux 
(though  he  lost  his  colleagues,  Montmorenci  by  cap- 
ture and  St.  Andre  by  death),  and  was  besieging,  with 
the  prospect  of  speedy  capture,  the  Protestant  strong- 
bold  of  Orleans,  when  be  was  assassinated.  He  left  a 
sort  of  diary,  which  may  be  found  in  Michaud  and 
Poujonlat's  N'ouwlle  Collection  de  Me'mvires  pour  strvir 
a  I'histoire  de  France  (Paris,  1889,  4to,  1st  series,  iv, 
1-6*9). 

III.  Henry  of  Lorraine,  son  of  the  preceding 
snd  third  duke  of  Guise,  was  born  Dec.  31.  1550,  and 
assassinated  Dec.  23, 15**,  by  the  orders  of  Henry  III 
of  France,  against  whose  authority  and  throne  he  was 
treasonably  plotting.  Inheriting  his  father's  valor, 
ability,  and  tiHtred  of  the  Reformation,  a  hatred  inten- 
sified by  the  false  charge  that  the  Protestant  chief, 
Coligni,  was  the  instigator  of  his  father's  murder,  he 
fought  the  Huguenot*  at  Jornac  and  Moncontour,  and 
In  the  same  year  (1M59)  forced  Coligni  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Poitiers.  He  was  an  ardent  abettor  of  and 
active  participant  in  the  "Mascacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew" (q.  v.),  and  gave  expression  to  the  spirit  of  a 
baae  revenge  by  kicking  the  dead  body  of  the  venera- 


ble Coligni,  which  bad  been  thrown  by  bis  orders  into 
the  court-yard,  where  he  was  awaiting  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  murder  of  this  most  prominent  victim  of 
that  sad  day.  In  1575  be  received,  in  an  encounter 
with  the  Calvinists,  a  face-wound,  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  Balafre  (the  scarred),  an  epithet  also  applied 
for  a  like  reason  to  his  father.  In  1576  be  was  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  famous  Romanist  league,  c&lKd 
the  "Holy  Union,"  for  the  suppression  of  1'rotestant- 
ism, and  "was,  until  his  death,  the  head  and  soul  of  it." 
Supported  by  the  pope  and  Philip  II  of  Spain,  be,  after 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  1584,  aecretJy  as- 
pired to  the  throne  of  France,  and  sought  to  excite  the 
nation  against  its  king,  Henry  III,  and  tbe  heir  ap- 
parent, Henry  of  Navarre.  Though  forbidden  by  royal 
order  to  enter  Paris,  Guise  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into,  and,  during  the  popular  rebellion  known  a»  **  the 
day  of  barricades,"  was  virtually  master  of  tbe  capi- 
tal, and,  had  his  courage  equalled  his  ambition,  might 
have  been  proclaimed  king.  In  the  same  year  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  tbe  States  General  at  Blois.  where 
he  demanded  the  appointment  of  high  constable  and 
general  in  chief  of  tbe  kingdom.  Henry,  satisfied 
that  bis  own  life  and  throne  were  endangered  by 
Guise's  ambition,  caused  him  and  his  brother,  cardinal 
de  Guise,  to  be  slain  bv  his  guards.— Hoefer,  XonreL* 
Biog.  GMmU,  xxii,  776  9,  and  784-6 ;  De  Felice,  His- 
tory of  the  Protestants  of  France  (London,  1863, 12mo)  ; 
Wright,  History  nf  F runce,  i,  680-718 ;  Sismondi,  Hi*' 
toire  des  Franeuis  (see  Index);  Rose,  Aev  Gen.  Biotf. 
Diet,  viii,  165,  156;  Kanke,  History  of  the  Papacy  (*«-e 
Index) ;  NcwAmer.  Cyclopedia,  viii,  563,  564  ;  English 
Cydopadin,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Gulf  (\aaua,  a  cAara),  an  opening  or  impassable 
space,  such  as  is  represented  to  exist  l>etween  Elysium 
and  Tartarus  (Luko  xvi,  26).    See  Hades. 

Oulich  or  GulichiUB,  Abraham  van,  was  born 
at  Heutden  about  1642.  After  studying  at  Nimegnen 
and  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  theology  at  Nimeguen,  Jan.  17, 
1667.  Near  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  became  or- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence,  and  ex- 
traordinary of  theology,  in  the  gymnasium  of  that 
place.  In  1679  be  was  appointed  professor  of  tbe  Car- 
tesian philosophy  in  the  University  of  Franeker.  He 
died  Dec.  31  of  the  same  year.  While  at  Ham  be 
published  a  philosophical  work  entitled  Disputation** 
philosophies.  His  theological  works  are,  (1)  TkeoL- 
gia  Prophetica  (Amsterd.  1675-94,  2  vols. ;  to  the  fii>t 
volume  is  appended  a  treatise  on  Hermeneutics,  enti- 
tled HermeneuHca  Sacra  bipartita) :  —  (2)  Lilronm 
Ih-opheticorwn  Vet.  et  N.  Test,  compendium  et  analysis 
(Amst.  1694).  See  Geschifdenis  der  Nederlandsche  Her- 
vormde  Kerlc  door  A.  Ypeij  en  J.  Dermont,  D.  il;  Gla- 
sius,  Godgeleerd  Nederlnnd,  D.  i ;  also  J.  Sehotan  us 
Sterringa,  Orotic  funebris  in  obitum  A.  GvJichu.  (J. 
P.W.) 

Gulielmus.    See  William. 

Gill  loth  (Tit,  fountains ;  Sept.  TwXd3  and  Xi'rp**- 
<ric,Vulg.  irrigmm;  Eng.  Vers,  "springs"),  the  name 
of  two  plots  given  by  Caleb  to  his  daughter,  at  her 
special  request,  in  addition  to  her  dower  (Josh,  xv,  18 ; 
.ludg.  i,  15);  from  which  passages  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  were  situated  in  tbe  "south  land"  of  Judab, 
and  were  so  called  from  the  copious  supply  of  water  in 
their  vic  inity.  See  Achsaii.  The  springs  were  "  up- 
per" and  "lower" — possibly  one  at  the  top  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  or  glen ;  and  they  may 
have  derived  their  unusual  name  from  their  appear- 
ance being  different  to  that  of  the  ordinary  springs  of 
the  country.  The  root  (^3)  bos  the  force  of  rolling 
or  tumbling  over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that 
they  welled  op  in  that  bubbling  manner  which  is  not 
uncommon  here,  though  apparently  most  rare  in  Pal- 
estine (Stanley,  Pultstine,  Append.  §  55).  Dr.  Rosen 
iZeitschr.  der  Deutsch.  Jfory.  Gesellsck.  1857,  p.  50  tq  ) 
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identities  these  springs  with  the  A  in  Ntmicur  and  Dt~ 
wir-Btm,  spots  along  a  beautiful  green  valley  about 
one  hour  south-west  of  Hebron ;  and  in  this  Stanley 
coincides  (J&cuh  Ckurck,  i,  293,  n.).    See  Drbir. 

Gundult  founder  of  a  sect  in  Arras  and  Liege  in 
the  11th  century.  In  the  year  1025,  Gerhard,  bwhop 
of  Cambrai  and  Arras,  caused  the  arrest  of  a  number 
of  persons  charged  with  having  propagated  heretical 
doctrines  in  his  diocese,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  France.  A  synod  was  convoked  at  St.  Mary's 
church,  in  Arras,  for  their  trial.  Their  rules  command- 
ed them  to  forsake  the  world ;  to  bring  into  subjection 
their  desbly  lusts  and  passions ;  to  support  themselves 
by  the  work  of  their  hands ;  to  wrong  no  one,  and  to 
evince  love  to  all  who  felt  inclined  to  adopt  their  mode 
of  life.  This  confession,  joined  with  their  well-known 
practice  of  washing  each  other's  feet,  led  to  the  belief 
that  they  differed  from  other  Christians  only  in  a  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  But 
Gerhard  professed  to  know  more  of  their  rules  than 
they  acknowledged  publicly.  He  had  caused  himself, 
he  says,  to  be  initiated  into  their  worship  by  some  pros- 
elytes, and  so  learned  all  their  tenets.  They  appear  to 
have  hdd  the  following  principles :  "  The  holy  Church 
is  the  community  of  the  righteous,  and  is  formed  of  |»er- 
sons  chosen  by  election.  Admission  into  it  is  signified 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  after  a  confession  of  faith 
and  taking  certain  vows.  Besides  the  regular  assem- 
blies in  the  church,  there  are  prayer-meetings, in  which 
the  disciples  wash  each  other's  feet.  The  apostles  and 
martyrs  are  to  be  venerated,  but  saint-worship  is  for- 
bidden. The  fulfilment  of  the  law  constitutes  right- 
eousness, which  alone  works  salvation.  Disobedience 
in  the  elect,  and  disregard  of  their  professional  vows, 
enttil  everlasting  condemnation  on  them.  Neither 
penitence  nor  conversion  can  afterwards  avail  them." 
These  people  rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Home,  the  respect  shown 
to  bishops,  the  whole  hierarchical  system,  and  even  all 
clerjy  whatever.  14  Dogmatic,  liturgic,  and  constitu- 
tive traditions  are  worthless  and  of  no  account.  All 
the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  re- 
jected, especially  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
consecrated  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  nothing 
more  than  what  they  appear  to  our  senses.  At  the 
last  supper,  Christ  did  not  really  give  bis  disciples  his 
body  for  fowl  and  his  blood  for  drink.  Marriage  and 
all  sexual  intercourse  arc  to  be  avoided.  Churches 
are  not  holy,  hence  worship  does  not  derive  any  special 
virtue  from  its  being  held  in  them.  The  altar  is  but  a 
heap  of  stones.  Fumigations  and  the  ringing  of  bells 
are  useless  ceremonies.  Crosses,  crucifixes,  images, 
etc.,  tend  to  idolatry." 

Hi-hop  Gerhard  charged  the  Gundulfiana  with  hold- 
ing these  and  similar  opinions,  but  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge them.  They  attempted  only  to  defend  their 
views  regarding  baptWm,  but  finally  announced  that 
they  were  ready  to  recant  their  errors.  Then  the  bish- 
op and  other  members  of  the  cleriry  solemnly  con- 
demned the  heresy,  excommunicated  its  originators  in 
case  they  did  not  repent,  and  made  the  prisoners  sign 
a  Roman  Catholic  statement  of  the  doctrines  on  which 
they  had  held  heretical  opinions,  translated  from  I>atin 
into  the  vernacular;  after  which  the  prisoners  were 
released  and  the  synod  closed.  Gerhard  sent  a  copy 
of  its  acts  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  who  applied  him- 
self also  with  great  zeal  to  the  suppression  of  the  here- 
sy. These  acts,  which  are  the  only  source  from  which 
the  details  of  this  affair  can  he  obtained,  are  to  In- 
found  in  D'Acbery's  Spicikyittm  (2d  edit.,  i.  fi07-624). 
and  in  Mansi's  Concilia  (xix,  423  sq.).  Still  they 
give  no  information  as  to  the  rise  and  development  of 
this  party,  nor  on  its  relation  to  those  which  arose 
before  and  after  it  in  the  same  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. Gundulf  appears  to  have  mode  northern  France 
the  exclusive  field  of  his  exertions,  and  it  was  prol>- 
ably  thete  he  had  made  the  converts  which  were 


afterwards  arrested  at  Arras.  His  connection  with 
them  was  probably  an  imitation  of  Christ's  connection 
with  his  disciples ;  they  called  him  the  Master,  and,  as 
already  stated,  considered  the  imitation  of  the  apostles 
as  their  highest  aim.  Gundulf  may  have  beeu  him- 
self a  working  man  who  went  to  that  country  because 
the  trades,  and  especially  that  of  weaver,  were  in  a 
prosperous  condition  there.  Once  there,  he  probably 
found  a  body  of  disciples  among  his  fellow- work  men, 
whom  he  instructed  in  his  principles,  and  whom  he  af- 
terwards sent  as  travelling  workmen  to  propagate  his 
views  in  their  own  districts.  Of  the  end  of  Guiidulfs 
career  nothing  is  known.  The  period  of  bis  greatest  ac- 
tivity was  probably  already  over  in  1025.  As  we  see  no 
mention  of  search  for  him  having  been  made  by  order 
either  of  Gerhard  or  of  the  bishop  of  Liege,  although 
his  disciples  had  proclaimed  him  as  their  chief,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  both,  and 
hod  perhaps  !>een  already  removed  by  death.  We  have 
no  further  information  as  to  what  became  of  the  sect 
afterwards,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  continued,  if  at  all,  in 
secret.  Similar  sects  have  existed  at  all  times  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  they  are  generally 
found  to  represent  vital  piety  as  opposed  to  the  corrupt- 
ed Christianity  of  Rome.  See  Hahn,  Gach.  d.  Kelzer 
im  MitttlitUer,  pt.  i,  p.  39  sq. ;  Ucrxog,  Rtal-Encykl.  v, 
414  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  iii,  597. 

Gu'ni  (Heb.  Gum',  "'Jll*,  rfyerf[Gesen.]  or  protrctrd 
[Furst] ;  Sept.  rVw,  but  in  1  Chron.  vii,  13,  Vuvvt, 
V'ulg.  Gttni),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Naphtali  (B.C.  ante  185fi,  but 
not  necessarily  born  before  the  migration  to  F-gypt) 
(Gen.  xlvi,  24;  Numb,  xxvi,  4* ;  1  Chron.  vii.  13). 
His  descendants  are  called  Gcxitks  (Numb.  xxvi.  4*). 

2.  Father  of  Abdiel,  and  grandfather  of  AM,  which 
last  was  chieftain  of  the  Gilcadite  Gaditcs  (1  Chron. 
v,  15).    B.C.  between  1093  and  782. 

Gu'ni te  (Hebrew  with  the  art.  hig-Guni',  "Wtn, 
Sept  o  I'nW.Vulg.  Guniltn,  A.  V.  "the  Gunitcs").  a 
general  name  of  the  descendants  of  G UNI,  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  (Numb,  xxvi,  48). 

Gunn,  Walter,  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 1*15.  He  was  graduated  at  Inion 
College  in  1840,  and  studied  theology  in  the  seminary 
at  Gettysburg.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Hartwich 
Synod  in  1842,  and  the  following  year  was  ordained  as 
a  missionary  to  foreign  lands.  lie  soon  sailed  for  In- 
dia, where  he  labored  in  faith,  and  with  perseverance" 
and  success,  among  the  Tulugoos  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Guntoon  July  8, 1857.  Mr.  Gunn  was  the 
first  missionary  from  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  who  fell  in  the  foreign  field.  He  exerted  an 
influence  in  India  which  still  lives.  He  was  a  man 
of  faith  and  love,  a  missionary  in  the  highest  sense,  of 
whom  the  "  world  was  not  worthy."    (M.  L.  S.)- 

Guan,Williara,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Caswell  Co.,  N.  C,  March 
1H,  1797,  and  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  3.  1x53. 
He  removed  in  early  life  to  Tennessee  with  his  father ; 
became,  while  a  mere  youth,  an  active  member  of  the 
Church ;  was  licensed  to  preach  l»efore  21  years  of 
age,  and  joined  the  itinerancy  in  1819.  He  spent  his 
subsequent  life  in  ministerial  labors,  mainly  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  filling  with  great  acceptability  and 
usefulness  the  positions  of  circuit  and  station  preacher 
and  presiding  elder,  and  died  in  the  full  assurance  of 
the  faith  he  preached  to  others  and  so  beautifully  ex- 
emplified in  his  life.  He  published,  in  connection  with 
another  minister.  The  Chritfitin  Ptnlmist  <  Louisville, 
Kentucky),  and  also  another  work,  chiefly  selections 
of  the  preceding,  and  entitled  Thr  t  'hrintian  Mrl<*l*t. — 
Sprague,  Anntih  of  the  Amer.  /V;W/,  vii,022 ;  M,huU* 
of Con/.  <>f.\f.  E.  Church  South.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Gunning,  Prtek,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Engli«h 
High-church  bishop,  was  born  at  Hoo,  in  Kent,  in  the 
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year  1613,  and  was  educated  at  Clare  Flail,  Cambridge. 
He  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  distin- 
guished himself  aa  a  preacher,  but  on  account  of  hi* 
aeal  for  the  king's  service  he  was  ejected,  and  after- 
wards was  made  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  at 
whose  death  he  obtained  the  chapel  at  Exeter  House, 
Strand.  At  the  Restoration  bio  services  were  reward- 
ed; he  was  created  U.I),  by  the  king*s  mandate.  He 
was  one  of  the  coadjutors  selected  by  the  bishops  to 
maintain  the  High-church  cause  at  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence (1661),  and  was  the  principal  disputant  with  Bax-  ', 
ter.  He  had  a  Romanizing  tendency,  and  advocated 
prayer  for  the  dead.  In  1669  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  in  1674  was  translated  to  Ely,  where 
he  died  in  1684.  He  wrote  largely  on  the  controver- : 
sies  of  the  time,  and  especially  The  Patched  or  Ijtnt 
Fast  apo*t>  Jical  and  perpetual,  recently  reprinted  in  the 
Libnmj  of  Anglo-Cath.  Theology  (Oxford,  1K45.  <*vo).— 
Hook,  Keel.  Mug.  vol.  v;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritiuu, 
iii,  IN',  168  ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  biUi"yritph*ca,  i,  1355. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  a  conspiracy  formed  and  ma- 
tured in  the  years  1604-5  by  some  English  Romanists 
to  Mow  up  with  gunpowder  the  Parliament  House,  and 
thus  destroy  at  once  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
England  when  assembled  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  hope  of  being  able,  during  the  result- 
ant confusion,  to  re-establish  their  faith  in  the  king- 
dom, or,  at  least,  avenge  the  oppressions  and  persecu- 
tion of  its  adherents.    At  the  accession  of  James  I  to  I 
the  throne,  the  Koinan  Catholics  anticipated  toleration,  j 
or,  at  all  events,  a  great  relaxation  in  the  rigor  of  the 
penal  laws  against  them,  and  were  greatly  exasperated  | 
on  finding  that  not  only  were  their  hopes  in  thia  regard  ' 
disappointed,  but  that  increased  severity  was  employ- , 
ed  towards  them  ;  for  .fumes,  when  once  firmly  seated 
•>n  his  throne,  in  Feb.  101*4,  "assured  his  council  that 
'he  had  never  any  intention  of  granting  toleration  to 
the  Catholics;*  that  he  would  fortify  the  laws  against 
them,  and  cause  them  to  l>e  put  into  execution  to  the 
utmost."   The  cmiceiver  of  the  design  of  taking  so  in- 
discriminate and  brutal  a  vengeance  was  Robert  Cates-  ; 
by,  of  "ancient  family  and  g'Mjd  estate,"  who  had  once  | 
abjured  and  then  returned  again  with  increased  ardor  ! 
to  his  early  faith.    He  made  known  his  scheme  tint 
to  Thomas  Winter,  "a  p-ntleman  of  Worcestershire."  \ 
and  next  to  John  Wright,  who  belonged  to  a  highly 
respectable  Yorkshire  family.    According  to  the  ftate- 
nient  made  in  prison  (Nov.  19,  16Mo)  by  a  fellow-con- 
spirator (Fawkcs),  "these  three  first  devised  the  plot,  ] 
and  were  the  chief  directors  of  all  the  particularities  of  . 
it."    Winter  refused  his  assent  to  the  plan  until  an  ef-  \ 
fort  had  been  made  to  obtain,  through  the  mediation 
of  Spain,  toleration  for  the  English  Catholics  by  a  , 
clause  to  that  effect  in  the  treaty  then  negotiating  be- 
tween England  and  Spain.    He  accordingly  went  to 
the  Netherlands  to  further  that  object,  where  he  learn- 
ed from  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  it  could  not  Ih» 
accomplished.    He,  however,  met  at  Ostend  an  old  as- 
sociate, (iuy  Fawkes  (q.  v.),  and  foreseeing  in  him  an  j 
efficient  coadjutor  in  Catesby's  scheme,  induced  him  to  | 
return  with  him  to  England  without  making  known  to  j 
Fawkcs  the  particular  nature  of  the  plot.    Fawkes,  j 
though  not  the  projector  or  head,  became  by  far  the  ' 
most  notorious  member  of  the  conspiracy,  and  popular 
opinion  long  represented  him  as  a  low,  cruel,  and  mer- 
cenary ruffian ;  but  he  appears  to  have  l>ecn  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  and  of  a  nature  chivalrously  daring  and 
unselfish,  but  thoroughly  perverted  by  a  blind  fanati- 
cism, which  led  him  to  regard  devotion  to  his  own  faith 
and  its  adherents  as  the  essence  of  Christian  virtues.  ' 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  T.  Winter  and  Fawkes  in 
London,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Catesby's  lodging,  at  ; 
w  hich  there  were  present  the  four  already  named  and  , 
an  additional  member  of  the  conspiracy,  Thomas  Per- 
cy, a  brother-in-law  of  John  Wright,  anil  "a  distant  re-  ' 
lation  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland."    These  five,  at 
Catesby's  request,  agreed  to  bind  themselves  to  secre- 


cy and  fidelity  by  a  solemn  oath,  which,  a  few  day*  af- 
terwards, in  a  lonely  house  beyond  St. Clement's  Inn, 
they  took  on  their  knees  in  the  following  word*:  "You 
swear  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  by  the  sacrament 
you  now  propose  to  receive,  never  to  disclose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  word  or  circumstance,  the  matter  that 
shall  be  proposed  to  you  to  keep  secret,  nor  desist  from 
the  execution  thereof  until  the  rest  shall  give  you 
leave."  They  then  went  into  an  adjoining  room  and 
received  the  holy  sacrament  from  father  Gerard,  a  Jes- 
uit priest,  who  was,  it  is  said,  ignorant  of  their  horrid 
project.  The  particulars  of  the  plot  were  then  commu- 
nicated to  Fawkes  and  Percy,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
plan  then  agreed  on,  Percy,  whose  position  as  a  gentle- 
man pensioner  would  prevent  an)'  suspicion  arising 
therefrom,  rented  of  a  Mr.  Ferris,  on  May  24,  1604,  a 
bouse  adjoining  the  Parliament  buildings,  the  keys  cf 
which  were  given  to  Fawkes,  who  waa  unknown  in 
London,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of  John  Johnson, 
and  the  position  of  servant  to  Percy.  Tbey  took  a  sec- 
ond oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  each  other  on  taking 
possession  of  the  house,  but  before  their  preparation* 
were  completed  for  beginning  the  work  of  mining 
through  to  the  Parliament  building,  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  was  prorogued  to  Feb.  7, 1605.  They  sep- 
arated to  meet  again  in  Novemlier,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  another  house  was  hired  on  the  Lambeth  side 
of  the  river,  In  which  wood,  gunpowder,  and  other  com- 
bustibles were  placed,  to  he  removed  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  the  house  hired  of  Fe  ris.  This  Lambeth  house 
was  pot  in  charge  of  Robert  Kay,  or  Keyes,  an  indigent 
Catholic  gentleman,  who  took  the  oath  and  became  a 
member  of  the  band.  On  a  night  in  December,  1604, 
the  conspirators,  having  provided  themselves  with  tool* 
and  other  necessaries,  went  jealously  to  work  on  the 
mine,  Fawkes  acting  as  sentinel.  The  wall  separat- 
ing them  from  the  Parliament  House  was  found  to  be 
very  thick,  and  more  help  was  needed  ;  so  Christopher 
Wright,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Wright,  was  taken 
in  on  oath,  and  Kay  brought  over  from  Laml>cth.  The 
woik  was  carried  on  zealously,  the  conspirators  l;epuil- 
ing  the  lalmr  with  discussions  of  future  plans.  They 
agreed  in  the  policy  of  proclaiming  one  of  the  royal 
family  in  the  place  of  James,  and  as  tbey  supposed  his 
eldest  son,  prince  Henry,  would  I  e  present  and  perish 
with  his  father  in  the  Parliament  House,  Perry  under- 
took to  seize  and  carry  off  prince  Charles  as  soon  ts 
the  mine  waa  exploded;  and.  in  default  of  Percy's  suc- 
cess, arrangements  were  made  to  carry  off  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  then  near  Coventry  under  the  care  of  lord 
Harrington.  "  Horses  and  armor  were  to  le  collected 
in  Warwickshire."  They  failed,  however,  in  deviling 
any  safe  plan  for  saving  the  lives  of  Roman  Catbi  lic 
members  of  Parliament.  While  the  matter  was  thus 
progressing,  Fawkes  reported  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament to  Oct.  3.  and  they  separated  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  In  January,  1605,  John  Grant,  a 
Warwickshire  gentleman,  and  Robert  Winter,  eldest 
brother  of  Thomas  Winter,  were  admitted  to  the  con- 
spiracy, and  shortly  after  them  Thomas  Bates,  a  ser- 
vant of  Catesby,  and  the  only  participant  In  the  plot 
not  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  While  going  on  with 
the  work  in  Feb.,  1505,  they  were  alarmed  by  some 
noises,  and  Fawkes,  who  went  out  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  reported  that  they  were  caused  by  the  removal 
of  a  stock  of  coal  from  a  cellar  under  the  Parliament 
House,  with  the  gratifying  additional  intelligence  that 
the  cellar  was  to  lie  let.  Percy  straightway  birrd  it. 
the  work  on  the  mine  was  abandoned,  and  the  gunpow- 
der (36  bbls.)  was  conveyed  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment at  Lambeth  into  this  cellar,  and  covered  up  with 
stones,  bits  of  iron,  and  fagots  of  wood.  All  was  ready 
in  May.  and  the  conspirators  separated  to  await  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  Fawkcs  went  to  the  Neth- 
erlands on  a  mission  connected  with  the  plot,  but  re- 
turned without  much  success  in  August.  In  Septetr- 
bcr,  Sir  Edward  Baynham,  "a  gentleman  of  an  anck-n' 
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family  in  Gloucestershire, "  was  admitted  into  the  plot 
and  sent  to  Koine,  not  to  reveal  the  project,  but,  on  its 
consummation,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Vatican  by  ex- 
plaining that  its  object  was  the  re-establishment  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  England.  A  further  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament  to  Nov.  6  having  been  made,  the 
conspirators  were  led,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
prorogations,  to  fear  that  their  plot  was  susjiected;  but 
Thomas  Winter's  examinations,  made  on  the  day  of 
prorogation,  served  to  reassure  them.  "  Catesby  pur- 
chased horses,  arms,  and  powder,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  making  levies  for  the  archduke  of  Flanders, 
assembled  friends  who  might  be  armed  in  the  country 
when  the  first  blow  was  struck."  To  obtain  the  re- 
quired means  for  these  ends,  three  wealthy  men  were 
admitted  (on  oath  as  the  others)  into  the  conspiracy, 
viz.  Sir  Evernrd  Digby,  of  Rutlandshire,  who  promised 
to  furnish  £1500,  and  to  collect  his  Roman  Catholic 
friends  on  Dunsmore  Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  l>y  Nov. 
5,  as  if  for  a  hunting  party ;  Ambrose  Rook  wood,  of 
Suffolk,  who  owned  a  magnificent  stud  of  horses ;  and 
Francis  Tresham,  who  "engaged  to  furnish  £2000;" 
but  Catesby  mistrusted  the  latter,  and  sorely  repented 
having  intrusted  his  secret  to  him.  As  the  5th  of 
November  drew  near,  "it  was  resolved  that  Fawkes 
should  fire  the  powder  by  means  of  a  slow-burning 
match,  which  wonld  allow  him  time  to  escape  before 
the  explosion"  to  a  ship  ready  to  proceed  with  him  to 
Flanders;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  losing  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  prince  Charles,  the  princess  Elis- 
abeth should  lie  proclaimed  queen,  and  "a  regent  ap- 
pointed during  h  ;r  minority."  On  another  point  tbey 
failed  to  harmonize,  so  fully.  Each  conspirator  had  a 
friend  or  friends  in  Parliament  whose  safety  he  wished 
to  secure,  but  to  communicate  the  project  to  so  many 
persons  involved  too  great  risk,  "and  it  was  concluded 
that  no  express  notice  should  bo  given  them,  but  only 
such  persuasion,  upon  general  grounds,  as  might  deter 
them  from  attending.  Many  of  the  conspirators  were 
averse  to  this  resolve,  "and  angry  at  its  adoption; 
and  Tresham  in  particular,  for  his  sisters  had  married 
lords  Stourton  and  Mountcaglc."  On  a  refusal  of 
Catesby  and  other  leaders  to  allow  him  to  notify  di- 
rectly Mounteagle,  it  is  said  he  hinted  that  the  money 
promised  by  him  would  not  l»e  forthcoming,  and  ceased 
to  attend  the  meetings.  It  is  probable  he  warned 
Mounteagle,  for  this  nobleman  unexpectedly  gave  a 
supper,  Oct.  26,  ten  dnys  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  a  house  at  Hoxton  which  he  bad  not  lately 
occupied,  and  while  seated  at  table  a  page  brought  him 
a  letter,  stating  that  be  hid  received  it  in  the  street 
from  a  stranger,  who  urged  its  immediate  delivery  into 
Mountea^le's  hands.  The  letter  warned  Mounteagle 
not  to  attend  the  Parliament,  and  hinted  at  the  plot, 
and  was  on  the  same  evening  shown  bv  Mounteogle  to 
several  lords  of  the  council,  and  on  Oct  31  shown  to 
the  king  also.  The  conspirators  suspected  Tresham 
of  having  betrayed  them,  and  accused  him  of  it,  but  he 
stoutly  denied  it.  They  were  now  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed ;  some  left  London, and  others  concealed  themselves; 
but  Fawkcs  remained  courageously  at  his  post  in  the 
.cellar,  notwithstanding  the  hourly  increasing  intima- 
tion that  the  plot  was  known  to  government.  On  the 
evening  of  Nov.  4  the  lord  chamlwrlain  visited  the  cel- 
lar, saw  Fawki*  there,  and,  noticing  the  piles  of  fag- 
ots, said  to  him, "  Your  master  has  laid  in  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fuel."  After  informing  Percy  of  this  ominous 
circumstance,  Fawkes  returned  to  his  post,  where  he 
was  arrested  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  f 
by  a  company  of  soldiers  under  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a 
Westminster  magistrate,  who  had  orders  to  search  the 
houses  and  cellars  in  the  neighborhood.  On  Fawkes's 
person  was  found  a  watch  (then  an  uncommon  tiring), 
some  slow  matches,  some  tinder  and  touchwood,  and 
behind  the  cellar  door  a  dai  k  lantern  with  a  light  burn- 
ing. They  removed  the  wood,  etc.,  and  discovered  the 
gunpowder  also.    Fawkes  was  taker,  before  the  king 


and  council,  where  he  boldly  avowed  his  purpose,  only 
expressing  regret  for  its  failure,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
king's  inquiry  "how  he  could  have  the  heart  to  destroy 
his  children  and  so  many  innocent  souls,"  said,  "  Dan- 
gerous diseases  require  desperate  remedies."  He  ut- 
terly refused  to  name  his  accomplices,  and  neither 
temptations  nor  tortures,  whose  horrible  severity  is 
shown  by  the  contrast  in  his  signatures  on  the  8th  and 
10th  of  November,  could  induce  him  to  implicate  oth- 
ers further  than  their  own  actions  had  already  done, 
while  at  no  time  would  he  admit  the  complicity  of  sus- 
pected Jesuit  priests,  refusing  to  plead  guilty  on  his  tri- 
al because  the  indictment  contained  averments  impli- 
cating them.  For  the  connection  of  the  Jesuits  with 
this  conspiracy,  see  Gahmet;  Jkslits;  and  the  au- 
thorities given  at  the  end  of  this  article! 

Catesby  and  John  Wright  had  departed  for  Dun- 
church  before  Fawkes's  arrest,  and  the  other  conspir- 
ators, except  Tresham,  fled  from  London  after  that 
event.  They  met  at  Ashby  Ledgers,  and  resolved  to 
take  up  arms,  and  endeavor  to  excite  to  rebellion  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Wales;  but  their  failure  was  com- 
plete, and  their  efforts  only  served  to  point  them  out 
as  members  of  the  conspiracy.  They  were  pursued  by 
the  king's  troops,  and  at  Holbeach  the  two  Wrights, 
Percy,  and  Catesby  were  killed,  and  Rookwood  and 
Thomas  Winter  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  the  troops. 
The  others  were  soon  captured.  Tresham  died  in  the 
Tower  of  disease ;  the  remaining  seven,  viz.,  Dighy, 
Robert  and  Thomas  Winter,  Rookwood,  Grout,  Fawkes, 
Kay,  and  Bates,  were  tried  on  the  27th  January,  ]6;iG, 
and  executed  on  the  80th  and  81st  of  that  month.  This 
diabolical  plot  reacted  fearfully  against  the  Romanists, 
and  its  memory  is  still  u  bulwark  of  Protectant  feeling 
in  Englund.  The  revolting  atrocity  of  the  deed  pur- 
posed by  these  misguided  men  must  ever  excite  horror 
and  reprobation ;  but  we  may  hope  that  candid  minds 
in  this  more  tolerant  age,  while  judging  them,  will  con- 
demn also  lioth  the  teachings  which  bred  such  fanati- 
cism, and  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  aroused  it  to 
action. 

The  5th  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  this  plot, 
is  called  Guy  Fawkes's  Day,  and  until  recently  a  spe- 
cial service  for  it  was  found  in  the  ritual  of  the  English 
Church.    It  was  made  a  holiday  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1606,  and  is  still  kept  as  such  in  England,  especially 
by  the  juveniles.    The  following  account  of  the  cus- 
toms pertaining  thereto  is  abridged  from  Chamber.", 
Hook  of  Dny*,  ii,  549-60.    The  mode  of  observance 
throughout  England  is  the  dressing  up  of  a  scarecrow 
'  figure  in  cast-off  clothing  (with  a  paper  cap,  painted 
!  and  knotted  with  paper  strips,  imitating  ribbons),  p«- 
I  rnding  it  in  a  chair  through  the  streets,  and  at  night 
j  burning  it  in  a  bonfire.    The  image  represents  Guy 
|  Fawkes,  and,  consequently,  carries  a  dark  lantern  in 
;  one  hand  and  matches  in  the  other.    The  procession 
}  visits  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  repeating  the 
'  time-honored  rhyme — 

"  Remember,  remember. 

The  fifth  of  November. 
The  mm  powder  tivaeon 

There  it  uo  rva*on 

Why  the  gunpowder  I 
Should  ever  be  forgot!" 

Numerous  variations  of  the  al>ovc  rhyme  are  used:  fov 
example,  at  Islip,  the  following: 

"The  fifth  of  November, 
Since  I  win  remember. 
Gunpowder  treason  and  plot ; 
ThU»  U  the  day  Hint  (iol  did  prevent, 
To  blow  up  lib  king  and  i'nrllament. 

A  stlek  nnd  a  *take, 

For  Victoria'*  »«ke  ; 
If  yon  won't  Rive  mo  one, 

Ml  take  two; 

The  belter  for  me. 
And  the  worse  for  you  :" 

It  is  an  invariable  custom  on  these  occasions  to  solio 
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it  money  from  the  passers-by  in  the  formula  Pray 
remember  Guy!"  "Please  to  remember  Guy!"  or, 
"  Please  to  remember  the  bonfire !" 

In  former  times  the  burning  of  Guy  Fawkes's  effigy 
was  in  London  a  most  important  ceremony.  Two  hun- 
dred cart-loads  of  fuel  were  sometimes  consumed  in  the 
l*onlirc  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  thirty  Guys  would 
be  gibbeted  and  then  cast  into  the  fire.  Another  im- 
mense pile  was  heaped  up  in  the  Clare  Market  by  the 
butchers,  who  the  same  evening  puraded  the  streets 
with  the  uccomiianiment  of  the  fumed  "  marrow-bone- 
and-cleaver"  music.  The  uproar  occasioned  by  the 
f  bouts  of  the  mob,  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  and 
the  general  confusion  can  be  only  faintly  imagined  at 
the  present  day. — Jardine,  British  Criminal  Trids  (Li- 
brary of  Kntertaining  Knowledge),  vol.  ii ;  Pictorial 
Hist'.of  Ewjiind.  iii,  '20-32  (Chambers's  ed.) ;  Kulght, 
PofwLtr  Hist,  if  England,  iii,  821-37;  ibid.,  CM  England, 
ii.  151  62;  Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii, 546  60;  Hume, 
Hut.  of  Enghmd,  vol.  iv  ;  Chambers,  Cyctop&dia,  s.  v. 
See  Fawkes.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Ottnther,  Astox,  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
philosopher  of  modern  times,  was  born  Nov.  17,  1785, 
wt  Lindenau,  in  Bohemia.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
law  at  the  University  of  Prague,  was  for  several  years 
tutor  in  the  family  of  prince  Bretzenbeim,  and  took 
priestly  orders  in  1820.  He  was  then  for  several  years 
vice-director  of  philosophical  studies  at  the  University 
of  Vienna.  The  professorship  of  philosophy,  for  which 
he  was  a  candidate  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  he  did  not  obtain,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  opponents  of  his  philosophical  views. 
The  life-work  of  GUnther  was  to  attempt,  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  philosophical  systems,  which  he  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  unchristian,  the  establishment 
of  a  thoroughly  Christiun  philosophy.  He  desired  to 
show  that  the  teachings  of  divine  revelation,  being  the 
absolute  truth,  need  not  only  not  to  shun  the  light  of 
reason,  but  thnt,  on  the  contrary,  reason  itself  will 
lead  the  sound  thinker  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  which  he  thought  had  found  its  most 
complete  expression  in  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  first  work  of  Gunther  was  the  Vvrschule  zur 
cuLitiren  Thetdogie  (Vienna,  1828 ;  2d  enlarged  edition 
1846),  which  contained  the  theory  of  creation ;  and  it 
was  followed  in  1821)  by  the  theory  of  the  incarnation. 
These  works  at  once  established  for  him  the  reputation 
of  lieing  one  of  the  foremost  philosophers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  University  of  Munich  confer- 
red upon  him  the  title  of  Doctor  Phil»*nph*ri,  which, 
however,  the  illiberal  government  of  Austria  did  not 
allow  him  to  use.  Gunther,  who  lived  in  great  retire- 
ment, continued  to  publish  a  series  of  philosophical 
works,  namely,  Perei/rin's  Gastmnhl  (Vienna,  1830): — 
Sudund  Xord'irhter  \mi)  :-Janu»krTfef,ir  Philoso- 
phic utul  Thfoloejic  (published  by  him  conjointly  w  ith 
his  friend  I>r.  Papst,  Vienna,  18*33):— />rr  fetzte  Sym- 
boiiker  (with  S|>eeial  reference  to  the  works  of  Mohler 
and  Baur.  1*34): — Thomas  a  Scruptdii;  xur  Transfi- 
guration der  Prrsonlichktitsptinthcismcn  neuester  Zeit 
(l8i]o): — Die  Jnste-Jtfdieus  in  drr  deutschen  PhUosofthie 
der  gegrmrtirtig' n  Zeit  (1837): — Euristheus  *ind  Hera- 
cU*  (1842).  He  also  published  from  1848  to  1854,  con- 
jointly with  his  friend  Dr.  Veith.  a  philosophical  an- 
nual entitled  l.ydia.  In  none  of  his  works  did  he  un- 
dertake to  develop  a  philosophical  system  as  a  whole, 
but  he  contributed  ample  material  for  a  new  system. 
He  was,  in  particular,  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  keen- 
est and  most  powerful  opponents  of  the  pantheistic 
schools,  and  he  found  many  adherents  among  the  Ho- 
rn an  Catholic  theologians  and  scholars  of  Germany. 
The  "GOntherian  philosophy"  (GOntherschr  Philoso- 
phic) came  to  establish  itself  at  mnny  of  tho  Roman 
Catholic  universities,  and  for  a  time  shared  with  the 
school  of  Hermes  (q.  v.)  tho  control  of  philosophical 
studies  and  learning  in  Catholic  Germany.  To  the 
Jesuit*  and  tho  ultramontane  school,  the  school  of 


Gunther  was  as  obnoxious  as  that  of  Hermes.  Hit 
philosophical  treatment  of  the  Christian  doctrines 
regarded  by  many  as  derogatory  to  the  belief  in 
He  also  gave  great  offence  by  daring  to  criticise  bigh 
authorities,  as  Thomas  of  Aquinas.  Still  greater  dis- 
satisfaction waa  created  by  bis  dual  1st ic  theory  con- 
cerning mind  and  body.  His  works  we  e  denounced 
in  Rome.  On  Jan.  8, 1*57,  all  his  works  were  put  on 
the  Index  of  prohibited  works,  and  on  June  15  a  iTief 
of  the  pope  appeared  charging  him  with  errors  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  Chrietology  i 
ogy,  and  an  over-estimation  of  the  powers  of 
GUnther,  and  with  him  most  of  his  adherent-*,  sub- 
mitted to  the  papal  censure  Feb.  20,  1857.  Gunther 
himself  waa  deeply  affected  by  this  humiliation,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  philosophy  might  be  sup- 
planted by  something  better.  He  died  Feb.  24,  1863L 
See  Clemens  [an  ultramontane  opponent  of  Gunther}, 
Die  speculative  Thcologie  Gunthert  (Coin,  1853).  (A. 
J.S.) 

Guphta.    See  Jotapata. 

Our  (Heb.  id.  1SJ,  a  vhdp,  fully  ^JT^t,  Ma- 
ALEn'-d'ur,  i.  e.  ascent  of  the  whelp;  Sept.  »)  avajio- 
oic  Vovp,  Vulg.  ascennu  Gaiter;  Eng.  Vers,  "the  go- 
ing up  to  Gur"),  a  place  or  elevated  ground  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  (~3)  Ibleam,  on  the  road  from 
.lei reel  to  Beth-hag-Gan,  where  Jehu's  servants  over-  , 
took  and  mortallv  wounded  tho  flying  king  AhazLih 
(2  Kings  ix,  27). '  B.C.  883.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  little 
knoll  marked  on  Van  de  Veldes  Map  e 


between  Zenin  and  Jelanteh.  See  Idleau;  Gob- 
Baa  i„ 

Our.    See  Whelp. 

Our-ba'al  (Heb.  id.  ^ra—Ull,  sojourn  of  Baal; 
Sept.  ir»roa,  Vulg.  Gurhaat),  a  place  in  Arabia,  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  Uzziah  (B.C.  803)  (2  Cbron. 
xxvi,  7);  hence  on  the  confines  of  Judssa;  probably 
so  called  from  having  a  temple  of  Baal.  From  the 
rendering  of  the  Sept.,  Caltnet  infers  that  it  was  in 
Arabia  I'etraa.  Arabian  geographers  mention  a  place 
called  Baal  on  the  Syrian  road,  north  of  Kl-Medineh 
(Marasid,  s.  v.).  The  Tar  gum  reads  "Arabs  living 
in  Gerar" — suggesting  "HS  instead  of  "lit.  See  Ge- 
rar.  The  ingenious  conjectures  of  Boehart  (Phalrp, 
ii,  22)  respecting  the  Mehunim,  who  are  mentioned  to- 
gether with  the  "Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gnr-Baal," 
may  be  considered  as  collaborating  this  identification 
(compare  1  Citron,  iv,  89  sq. ;  see  Ewald,  1st.  Geseh,  i, 
322).    See  Mkhc.mm. 

Gurgoyle.    See  Gargoyle. 

Ourley,  Piiikeas  Pkxsmoke,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  Irorn  Nov.  12, 1816,  at  Ham- 
ilton, Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  Sept.  30, 1868, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  During  his  infancy  his  parents 
removed  to  Parishvillc,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
where,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  be  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  soon  after  entered  Union  College*  where 
he  graduated  in  1837  with  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  there  in 
Sept.  1840,  having  been  licensed  to  preach  the  April 
preceding  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  He  accepted  straight- 
way a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  from  which  a  strong  minority  bad  ser- 
rated and  organized  a  second  church  (New  School), 
with  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beechcr  as  pastor.  In 
this  place  he  labored  for  nine  years  with  great  success, 
the  church  being  blessed  with  revivals  and  largely 
increased  numbers ;  but  in  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  of  his  family,  be  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  for  four  years  a  like  success  attended  his  minis- 
try as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  is  that 
city.  In  1864,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  brethren, 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  F-street  Presbyterian 
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Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  which,  in  1859,  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city  united,  and 
Dr.  Gurley  remained  until  his  death  pastor  of  the 
united  body,  worehippinK  in  a  new  edifice,  and  called 
the  New  York  Avenue  Church.  He  wan  elected  chap- 
lain  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1859,  and  was  the 
pastor  of  several  presidents  of  the  United  States,  among 
ttiem  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  the  sad  but  exciting  scenes 
of  whose  dying  moments  he  was  present.  The  follow, 
ing  incident  which  then  occurred  illustrates  forcibly 
the  spirit  and  power  of  his  Gospel  ministrations.  When 
the  patriot  president  had  ceased  to  breathe,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, secretary  of  war,  turning  to  Dr.  Gurley,  said, 
'-Doctor,  will  you  say  something?"  After  a  brief 
pause,  Dr.  Gurley,  addressing  the  weeping  relative* 
and  sympathizing  friends,  replied,  "  Let  us  talk  with 
(tod;"  and,  kneeling,  offered  '"a  most  touching  and  im- 
pressive prayer,  which  even  in  that  dark  hour  of  gloom 
lighted  up  with  sunshine  every  sorrowing  hoart."  Dr. 
Gurley  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  (Old 
School)  in  1866,  and  chairman  of  its  judicial  commit- 
tee ;  was  made  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
held  in  1867,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  fifteen  appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  of 
the  New-School  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  reunion 
of  tho  two  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
and  "  was  the  author  of  the  amendments  to  the  basis 
of  union  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  sul>sequently  adopted  by  both  assemblies." 
Hi*  health  failed  in  1867,  and,  after  vainly  seeking  its 
restoration  in  rest  and  change  of  scene,  ho  returned  to 
die  among  his  people.  Great  earnestness  and  single- 
ness of  puqiose,  with  an  ever-active  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  characterized  his 
life.  See  Memorial  Sermon  on  Dr.  Gurley  bv  W.  E. 
Schenck,  D.I).  (Washington,  D.  C,  1H69),  and  Sew 
York  Observer,  Oct.  8, 1868.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Gurnall,  William,  an  English  divine,  and  a  "man 
of  great  excellence  of  character,"  was  l»orn  in  1617, 
was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
minister  at  Lavenham  for  35  years.  He  became  a  rec- 
tor in  1644,  but  did  not  receive  epiacop.il  ordination  un- 
til the  Restoration.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons 
(1660,  -I to);  but  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  The 
Christian  in  complete  Armor  (1st  e.i.  1656  1662,  3  vol*. 
4to ;  new  ed.  1844, 1  vol.  8vo),  of  which  an  edition,  with 
a  biographical  introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Kyle,  was 
published  in  1865  (Lond.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo).  This  work 
is  described  by  Dr.  E.  Williams  (Christiem  Preacher) 
as  "full  of  allusions  to  scriptural  facts  and  figures  of 
speech,  generally  well  supported ;  sanctified  wit,  holy 
fire,  deep  experience,  and  most  animated  practical  ap- 
plications." Gurnail  died  in  1679.  See  Biographical 
Jntrtxlurtion  by  Kyle  in  the  edition  last  named  above, 
and  Allit»no,7>ic/.  of  A  uthors.  i,  749.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Oumey,  Joskpii  John,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Christian  philanthropist,  and  theological 
writer,  was  bom  at  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  2, 1788.  The  family  of  Gurney,  or  Gour- 
n.iy.  sprang  from  a  house  of  Norman  luron*  who  fol- 
lowed William  the  Conqueror  into  England.  Such 
was  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  discrimination,  and 
Round  scholarship,  that  lord  Morpeth,  when  in  Phila- 
delphia. u*ed  to  say,  "  Mr.  Gurney  is  authority  upon 
t/ny  subject  in  I.ondon."  Although  his  family  for  two 
centuries  deservedly  wielded  great  influence  in  Nor- 
folk, hi*  large  reputation  is  based  upon  his  individual 
character  and  merits.  In  early  manhood  he  dedicated 
himself  to  tho  service  of  his  divine  Redeemer,  and 
madft  an  open  Christian  confession  as  a  meml*r  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  Church  be  be- 
came an  illustrious  minister,  being  instrumental  in 
winning  many  souls  to  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  he  made  three 
missionary  visits  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  spent 
three  years  (1837-40)  in  North  America  and  the  West 


India  Islands,  preaching  Christ  with  powerful  demon, 
stration  of  the  Spirit.  He  often  joined  his  sister,  the 
celebrated  and  excellent  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  labors  in 
the  British  prisons.  The  apostolic  character  of  bis 
preaching  is  shown  in  the  volume  of  sermons  and  pray- 
ers delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1838,  and 
in  short-hand  by  Edward  Hopper,  Esq.  Pos- 
of  great  wealth,  he  was  a  faithful  steward,  and 
his  large-hearted  and  well-directed  benevolence  was 
"  like  the  dew,  with  silent,  genial  power,  felt  in  the 
bloom  it  leaves  along  the  meads."  He  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Clarkson,  Wilberforcc,  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
T.  Powell  Buxton,  and  others,  in  the  successful  efforts 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  he  was  never  known 
to  be  silent  or  unsympathizing  when  others  needed  his 
voice  or  his  purse.  Eminent  as  were  his  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements, his  simplicity  of  character  and  humility, 
and,  more  than  all,  his  conformity  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
made  him  the  sweet  and  willing  minister  and  servant 
of  all.  In  this  capacity  he  served  his  generation  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God.  In  his  Christian  authorship, 
his  influence  for  good  will  extend  to  successive  genera- 
tions. His  principal  writings  are  as  follows :  Observa- 
tions on  the  distinguishing  Vietcs  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(this  is  a  standard  book  —the  seventh  edition,  contain- 
ing the  author's  latest  revisions,  and  an  introductory 
treatbc  of  great  value,  should  sujicrsedo  former  edi- 
tions):— Es*ays  on  Christianity : — Biblical  Note*  on  the 
Deity  of  Christ  (an  illustration  of  the  texts  relating 
to  this  subject): — Essays  on  the  habitual  Erercise  of 
Lore  to  God  as  a  Preparation  fur  Heaven: — A  fatter  to 
a  Frir  nd  on  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption : — Hints  on  the 
porttible  Eiilences  of  Christianity: — Brief  Remarks  on 
the  History,  Authority,  and  Use  of  the  Sabbath:— Guide 
to  the  Instruction  of  young  Persons  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures:— (h%  the  moral  Character  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:— Christianity  a  Religion  of  Mot' res: — An  Ac- 
count of  John  Stratford  An  Adtlret*  to  the  Mechnn- 
ics  of  Manchester:  — The  Accordance  of  geologic* d  Dis- 
awery  with  nttural  and  rcrealed  Religion  .-—Familiar 
Sketches  of  the  late  William  Wilber force  .-—Chalmeria- 
nei : — S'ddtaticol  Verses,  and  other  Poems: — A  Winter 
in  the  West  Mies: — A  Journey  in  North  America,  de- 
scribed in  familiar  fetters  to  Amelia  Opie: — Thoughts 
on  Habit  and  Discipline: — Terms  of  Union  in  the  Rible 
Society  .-—Puscyism  traced  to  its  Root: — Notes  on  Pris- 
ons and  Prison  Discipline,  etc.  His  last  publication 
was  an  admirable  and  Christian  declaration  of  his 
faith.  In  him  was  illustrated  the  Scripture,  "The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  He  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus  Jan.  4,  1*47.  See  Memorial  issued  by  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting;  J.  B.  Rraithwaite,  Memoirs  of  J. 
■  J.  Gurnry,  with  Selections  from  his  Journal  and  C<>rre- 
,  sjtomlence  (Norwich,  2  vols.  8vo);  Hoefer,  Afowr.  Riog. 

Genertde,  xxii,  854  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  750. 
|  (W.  J.  A.) 

Gurtlerus.    See  Gcebtlkr. 

Gary,  Josr.rn  Piekre,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
I  gian,  whose  works  on  moral  theology  have  obtained  a 
great  notoriety  by  the  many  offensive  doctrines  which 
he  defends.  He  was  born  Jan.  23,  1801,  entered  in 
1H24  the  Society  of  Jesus,  l>ecame  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  Vain,  in  France,  and  died  April  18,  I860, 
at  Merrtrur,  in  the  Auvergnc.  He  wrote  a  Compen- 
dium Theologim  moral  is  (1th  ed.  Katislion,  1H<>< ;  Ger- 
man translation,  Kati*l>on,  1869),  and  Casus  C<m.<cien- 
tite  m  prrrcipwis  qwstiones  Theologie  moralis  (Ratis- 
l)on,  186'>).  Both  works  have  passed  through  a  large 
number  of  editions  in  France  and  other  countries,  and 
have  been  Introduced  as  text-book*  into  a  number  of 
ecclesiastical  seminaries.  In  the  Diet  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  1 1  esse- Darmstadt,  the  government  was  in  1869 
attacked  by  the  Liberal  party  for  allowing  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Mentz  to  introduce  thi*  work  into 
the  diocesan  seminary,  on  the  Krouiul  tint  it  teaches. 
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in  many  cases,  disobedience  to  the  government,  and 
jtfinciples  incompatible  with  a  civilized  form  of  gov- 
ernment. See  Linss,  Das  llarulbuch  Gury't  und  die 
chrisUiche  Etkik  (Fricberg,  1869).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Gush-Chalab.    See  Gischala. 

Gustavus  I,  Vasa,  the  first  Protestant  king  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Liudholm,  Sweden,  May  12, 1496. 
He  descended,  both  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side, 
from  noble  Swedish  families,  and  his  original  name 
was  Gwtavus  Kiicaon,  since  he  was  the  son  of  the 
councillor  Eric  Johansson.  From  1512  he  was  educated 
for  a  statesman  at  the  court  of  the  Swedish  adminis- 
trator, Sten  Sturc.  In  1516  and  1517  he  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  war  against  the  Danes,  but  was  treach- 
erously made  a  prisoner  by  the  Danish  king,  Christian 
II,  and  carried  to  Denmark.  He  escaped  in  Septem- 
ber, 1519,  landed  in  Sweden  in  May,  1520,  aroused  the 
peasants  of  DalecarlU  to  a  revolt  against  the  Danish 
rule,  and  was  proclaimed  by  them  head  of  their  own 
and  other  communes  of  Sweden.  The  forcible  alidi- 
cation  of  Christian  1 1  put  an  end  to  the  Scandinavian 
anion,  and  the  Swedish  Diet  of  Strcnfruass  proclaim- 
ed Gustavus  as  king,  lteing  a  decided  adherent  of 
the  Reformation  of  Luther  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  correspondence,  Gustavus  declined  to  tie  erowned  by 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  post- 
poned his  coronation,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
1528.  In  1630  he  formally  joined  the  Lutheran  Church, 
the  cause  of  which  he  promoted  with  grent  eagerness, 
and  even  severity,  crippling  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  by  enormous  imposts  and  finally 
(1544)  forcing  the  Lutheian  doctrines  upon  all  his 
subjects.  Like  many  other  Protestant  princes  of  that 
time,  he  arrogated  to  himself  an  undue  influence  upon 
the  Church,  assuming  in  1540  the  highest  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  thus  burdening  Sweden 
with  the  pernicious  system  of  an  oppressive  and  even 
intolerant  state-churchism.  By  an  act  of  the  Diet  of 
Westeras  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  his 
male  descendants.  On  the  whole,  Gustavus  was  one 
of  the  best  and  wisest  princes  of  his  time.  *«  He  had 
found  Sweden  a  wilderness,  devoid  of  all  cultivation, 
and  a  prey  to  the  turbulence  of  the  people  and  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  nobles ;  and,  after  forty  years'  rule,  he 
left  it  a  peaceful  and  civilizad  realm,  with  a  full  ex- 
chequer, and  a  well-organized  army  of  15,000  men, 
and  a  good  fleet,  which  were  both  his  creations.  He 
promoted  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  profes- 
sion and  trade  received  his  attention  and  fostering 
care,  and  schools  and  colleges  owed  their  revival,  af- 
ter the  decay  of  the  older  Komar.  Catholic  institutions, 
to  him.  lie  made  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  and  established  fairs  for  foreign  traders.  In 
his  reign  roads  and  bridges  were  made  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  canals  betmn,  one  of  which  lias 
only  recently  been  brought  to  completion.  In  his  re- 
lations  with  his  subjects  Gustavus  was  firm,  and  some-  i 
times  severe,  but  seldom  unjust,  except  in  his  dealings  : 
towards  the  Komish  clergy,  whom  he  despoiled  with  I 
something  like  rapacity  of  all  their  lands  and  funds,  i 
To  him  the  various  tribes  of  Lapps  wore  indebted  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  them  by  Lutheran 
missionaries,  while  the  Finns  owed  to  him  the  first  I 
works  of  instruction,  Bibles  and  hymn-l>ooks  printed  ' 
in  their  own  language.  Gustavus  was  methodical,  j 
just,  mora],  and  abstemious  in  his  mode  of  life ;  an  | 
able  administrator;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tendency  to  avarice,  possessed  few  qualities  that 
are  unworthy  of  esteem."  He  died  Sept.  29,  1660. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Gustavus  II,  Anoi.rncs,  king  of  Sweden,  was 
the  grandson  of  Gustavus  I  (q.  v.)  by  his  youngest 
ton,  Charles  IX.  at  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  Gustavus,  who  had  been  strictlv 
brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  had  at  first  to  quell 
i  disorders  at  home,  arising  from  the  disputed 


cession  of  his  father  (third  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa),  who 
had  been  elected  king  on  the  exclusion  of  his  nef  <b«w 
Sigismund,  king  of  Poland  (son  of  John  III,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Gustavus  Vasa),  whose  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Swedish  people,  and  virtually  annulled  his  claims  to 
the  crown.    He  reconciled  the  Estates  by  making 
them  many  concessions,  ended  the  war  with  Dennuttk. 
in  1612,  unsuccessfully,  but  obtained  from  the  Czj»r  iu 
1G17,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Stolbowa,  several 
places,  and  renounced  all  claims  to  Livonia.  The 
numerous  exiles  who,  during  the  reign  of  his  father, 
had  fled  to  Poland,  were  permitted  to  return,  and  thus 
he  thwarted  the  intrigues  of  the  Polish  king  Sigis- 
mund.    In  16'2(»  he  built  Gothenburg  anew,  and  found- 
ed or  renewed  sixteen  other  towns.    He  was  eagerly 
intont  upon  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  sovereign  by 
reducing  those  of  the  Estates.    In  1621  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Poland,  and  gained  Livonia  and 
Courland,  and  carried  the  war  into  Prussia.  Several 
revolts  in  Sweden,  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  taxes,  were  promptly  quelled.    In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  yer.r  1630  he  went  to  Germany  with  an 
army  of  about  15,000  men  to  support  the  Protectants 
in  the  war  against  the  emperor,  having  remitted  the 
charge  of  the  government  and  the  care  of  his  infant 
daughter  Christina  to  his  chancellor  Oxenstiern.  Af- 
ter carrying  on  the  war  triumphantly  for  two  years 
[see  Thikty  YKAns'  War],  he  fell  at  LUtzen.Nov. 
«,  1632.    Although  Gustavus  was  eminently  a  war- 
like king,  he  made  many  salutary  changes  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  his  country,  and  devoted  his 
short  intervals  of  peace  to  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.    He  was  pre-eminently  religious, 
■nd  his  success  in  battle  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  not 
only  to  a  better  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  stricter  dis- 
cipline which  he  enforced,  but  also  still  more  to  the 
moral  influence  which  his  deep-seated  piety  and  bis 
personal  character  inspired  among  his  soldiers.  The 
spot  where  he  fell  on  the  field  of  Lutzen  was  long 
marked  by  the  ScJttcedenttein,  or  Swede's  Stone,  erect- 
ed by  his  servant,  Jacob  Ericsson,  on  the  night  after 
the  battle.    Its  place  has  now  been  taken  by  a  noble 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  German  peo- 
ple on  the  occasion  of  the  second  centenary  of  the  I  tat- 
tle held  iu  1832.    Other  monuments  were  erected  be- 
tween Coswig  and  Goeriz  (1840).  and  at  Bremen  (1853). 
A  statue  made  by  Fngclberg  was  set  up  at  Gothen- 
burg in  1854.    In  1832  Protestant  Germany  establish- 
ed in  his  honor  an  association  for  the  support  of  po«r 
Protestant  congregations.    See  Gustavus  Aih>li-hi  s 
Sociktt.     Biographies  have  been   written,  among 
others,  by  Rango  (Lpz.  1824),  Sparfeld  (Lpz.  1844), 
Gfrorer  (3d  ed.  Stuttg.  1852),  Freyxell  (Germ,  transl. 
Lpz.  1852),  Helbig  (Lpz.  1854).  Flathc  (On/tav  Adolf 
u.  der  drritHrydhr.  Krity,  Dread.  1840  sq..  4  vols.),  H. 
W.  Thiersch  "(Xordlingen,  1868),  and  Droysen  (voL  i, 
Leips.  1869).    (A.  J.  S.) 

Gustavus- Adolphus  Society  (fiuttav-A  dolf- 
Vertin),  a  union  of  members  of  the  Evangelical  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Germany  for  the  support  of  their 
persecuted  or  suffering  brethren  in  the  faith.  It  orig- 
inated as  follows.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  sec- 
ular anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (won  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  [q.  v.]  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  Nov. 
6. 1682),  held  in  that  city  Nov.  6, 1832,  Schlld.  a  mer- 
chant of  Leipzig,  proposed  that  a  memorial  should  be 
erected  to  the  champion  of  Protestantism.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Grossmann  it  was  afterwards  resolved 
that,  instead  of  a  monument  of  stone  or  brass,  an  inrti- 
tufion  should  l»c  formed  in  honor  of  the  Protestant  hero, 
having  for  it*  object  the  succor  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munities suffering  from  persecution  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  An  association  was  soon  formed  at  Dres- 
den and  another  in  l^eipzig,  and  the  two  were  united 
in  1834.  The  society  thus  formed  was  very  popular 
in  Saxony  and  Sweden.    Its  funds  were  chiefly  the 
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fruit  of  liotue  and  church  collections.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Reformation  in  1841,  Dr.  Zimmermann, 
of  Darmstadt,  issued  an  appeal  to  Protectants  through- 
out the  world  to  unite  in  forming  an  association  for  the 
support  of  such  Protestant  communities  as  required 
and  were  worthy  of  help.  In  order  to  effect  this,  and 
to  incorporate  in  it  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  associa- 
tions, a  preparatory  meeting  was  held  at  Leipzig  Sept. 
16. lx4'J,  and  "  The  Evangelical  Society  of  the  Gustavvs- 
Ad^phtu  Institute m"  was  formed.  A  general  assem- 
bly was  held  at  Frankfort  Sept.  21  and  22,  1843,  in 
which  twenty-nine  societies  were  represented. 

According  to  the  rules  adopted  at  this  meeting,  the 
object  of  the  association  is  to  succor  all  Protestants, 
either  in  or  out  of  Germany,  who  stand  in  need  of  help, 
Ik?  they  members  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Union 
churches,  or  any  other  who  have  given  proofs  of  their 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  evangelical  Church. 
The  means  are  furnished  partly  by  the  income  of  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  association,  partly  by  dona- 
tion*, endowments,  yearly  collections,  etc.  The  local 
societies  send  to  the  superior  association  their  annual 
collections.  In  every  state  (and  for  large  countries 
in  every  province)  there  is  a  chief  association,  with 
which  the  other*  are  connected  as  auxiliaries.  The 
receipts  are  divided  into  three  parts :  one  third  is  un- 
der the  absolute  control  of  the  society  which  collects 
it ;  one  third  is  sent  to  the  central  society,  with  direc- 
tions as  to  the  application  of  it,  or  is  even  sent  direct 
to  its  destination ;  and  the  remaining  third  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  central  society.  The  central  asso- 
ciation consist*  of  twenty-four  members,  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  chief  associations ;  nine  of  them  (in- 
cluding the  president,  treasurer,  and  cashier)  must  be 
residents  at  Leipzig,  the  other  fifteen  must  Ins  non-res- 
idents ;  every  three  years  one  third  of  the  memt>ers 
go  out  of  office.  This  central  associaton  represents 
the  whole  union,  manages  the  general  fund,  and,  when 
occasion  presents,  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  case  of  parties  applying  for  assistance,  and  report* 
on  it  to  the  chief  associations.  In  the  general  assem- 
blies, which  are  held  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
the  state  of  the  association  is  discussed,  the  accounts 
adjusted,  questions  of  general  interest  settled,  etc.  In 
1846  there  were  thirty-nine  chief  associations,  viz. 
eight  in  Prussia,  two  in  Saxony,  three  in  Hanover, 
and  in  the  other  stut^s  each  one,  except  in  Havana. 
The  government  of  Bavaria,  on  Feb.  10, 1844,  forbade 
the  formation  of  branch  associations,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ception of  gifts  from  the  society ;  but  this  prohibition 
was  annulled  Sept.  16,  1849,  and  representatives  of 
Bavaria  appeared  at  the  general  assembly  of  1851. 
Austria  permitted  the  establishment  of  societies  bv  the 
"  Protestantenpatent"  of  April  8,  1851.  At  the  "gen- 
eral assembly  held  at  Nuremberg  in  18(52,  two  central 
societies  (Htiupttrreint)  of  Austria,  Vienna  and  Medi- 
asch.  were  received,  the  first  embracing  the  German 
provinces  and  Gallicia,  and  the  latter  the  German  part 
of  Transylvania.  The  orgins  of  the  association  arc 
the  /Into,  der  EeangtUschen  Venint  d.G.A.  I'.,  published 
by  Zimmermann  and  Grossmann,  Darmstadt,  since 
1843,  and  similar  ones  for  Thuringia  and  Brandenburg. 
Numerous  occasional  sheets,  reports,  etc.,  arc  issued 
by  the  association. 

The  society  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  internal 
trouble*.  While  some  of  its  members  have  sought  to 
confine  its  operations  within  the  strict  limits  of  the 
evangelical  confession,  others  have  desired  to  see  it 
based  upon  humanitarian  principles,  and  thus  to  re- 
reive  even  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  into  member- 
ship. The  most  important  difficulty  occurred  at  the 
general  meeting  of  1x46,  at  Berlin,  where  the  delegates 
refused,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  against  thirty-two,  to 
recognise  Dr.  Rupp  as  the  delegate  of  Konigaberg,  on 
account  of  his  having  seceded  from  the  national 
Church.  Great  excitement  spread  throughout  Ger- 
y,  and  for  a  moment  endangered  even  the  exist- 


ence of  the  association.  The  question  was  nettled  in 
the  Assembly  of  Darmstadt  in  1847,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  assembly  should  have  the  right  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  credentials  of  all  delegates.  The 
strict  Lutherans  have  generally  kept  aloof  from  the 
association  on  account  of  its  support  of  Reformed  and 
Union  churches.  The  means  of  the  association  have 
been  steadily  increasing.  Up  to  1841  the  receipts 
amounted  to  14,727  thalcra.  In  1858  the  society  ap- 
propriated 107,666  thalers  to  379  communities  (224  in 
Germany  and  155  in  other  countries).  From  1843  to 
1858  the  central  and  branch  associations  received  leg- 
acies and  donations  amounting  to  50,000  thalers.  Swe- 
den and  the  Netherlands  (where  the  first  Gustavus- 
Adolphus  Society  was  instituted  in  1853)  have  joined 
the  German  association,  and  helped  to  swell  its  funds. 
According  to  the  report  for  the  financial  year  1863-64, 
the  expenditures  amounted  to  §195,000,  by  which  723 
poor  congregations  were  supported  (400  in  Germany, 
6  in  North  America,  10  in  Belgium,  27  in  France,  7  in 
Holland,  3  in  Italy,  206  in  Austria,  43  in  Prussian 
Poland,  4  in  Portugal,  4  in  Switzerland,  and  17  in 
Turkey).  At  the  general  assembly  held  at  Dresden 
in  1865  it  was  announced  that  the  society,  ainco  its 
foundation  in  1842,  had  expended  In  the  support  of 
Protestant  churches  two  million  thalers,  the  first  mil- 
lion from  1843  to  1858,  the  second  from  1859  to  1864 ; 
that  since  Its  beginning  the  society  had  defrayed, 
either  wholly  or  partly,  the  expense  for  the  building 
of  229  new  churches.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1*65- 
66  were  reported  at  the  Assembly  of  Worms  (1867)  to 
amount  to  177,226  thalers,  a  slight  decrease,  caused  by 
the  war  of  1866.  During  the  year  1866  67,  according 
to  the  report  made  at  the  general  assembly  at-Halher- 
stadt  in  1868,  175,197  thalers  were  distributed  among 
783  congregations.  The  twenty-fourth  general  assem- 
bly of  the  association  was  held  at  Bayreuth  in  August, 
18*69.  The  receipts  of  the  last  year  were  stated  to  be 
194,000  thalers.  The  number  of  congregations  sup- 
ported by  the  society  amounted  to  904 ;  of  these,  12 
were  in  America,  348  in  Prussia,  301  in  Austria,  39  in 
France,  8  in  Belgium,  60  in  Rumania,  16  in  Holland, 
4  in  Italy,  6  in  Russia,  6  in  Switzerland,  and  1  in 
Spain,  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  society 
from  its  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
1867-68  in  supporting  new  and  poor  Protestant  congre- 
gations amounts  to  2,325,879  thalers.  Aside  from  its 
external  efficiency,  the  society  has  also  been  beneficial 
to  its  own  mem  Iters  by  furnishing  a  common  centre  of 
Christian  activity  for  the  national  Protestant  Church 
of  Germany.  Its  appropriations  are  made  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  form  to  irive  permanent  rather  than  tem- 
porary relief  to  weak  churches.  Sec  Zimmermann, 
D.  GuriarH^AdiJphu*  IVreia  (Darmstadt,  1857);  All- 
gem.  Rtai-Encgkl.  vii,  67. 

Outhlac,  St.,  a  Mercian  saint,  who  died  in  714. 
His  early  life  was  a  wicked  one,  he  even  being  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  robliers ;  but,  abandoning  his  evil 
ways  at  the  age  of  24,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Repton,  where  he  learned  to  read,  and  studied  the  lives 
of  the  hermit  fathers.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  on 
the  desolate  isle  of  Croyland,  where,  we  are  told,  his 
temptations  and  trials  paralleled  those  of  St.  Anthony, 
but  acquired  for  him  extraordinary  favors  and  consola- 
tions from  God.  He  died  at  the  age  of  47,  and  his 
sanctity,  according  to  the  legend,  wrought  posthumous 
miracles,  which  brought  about  the  erection  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Crovland,  famed  for  its  libraries  and  seminaries 
and  th«  story  of  Turketcl  (q.  v.),  ablmt  thereof  in  948. 
See  Life  -fGuthltc,  by  Felix  of  Croyland,  in  Mabil- 
lon  s  Acta  Sanclar.  Ord.  St.  Bctrdlct,  iii,  263  284.— 
Butler.  Lire*,  etc.,  April  11 ;  .Tamicson,  l.eywb  of  the 
Sf<mafti<-  Ord  rs,  p.  63-1 ;  Wright,  /tiny.  brit.  Lit.  (An- 
glo-Saxon Period),  p.  246  9.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Guthrie,  William,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Pitfor- 
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thy  in  1620.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  in  1644  became  minister  of  the  parish  church 
uf  Finwick.  He  died  in  1666.  His  principal  work  is 
The  Christian's  Great  Interest,  with  Introductory  Essay 
by  T.  Chalmers,  D.D.,  and  Life  (Glasgow,  1X60, 7th  ed. 
12mo).  This  work  has  tacn  translated  into  several 
languages.  See  W.  Dunla;  .  Memoirs  of  \V.  Guthrie; 
Darling,  Cyclop.  BMiographica,  i,  1367  ;  Howie,  Scott 
Worthies,  p.  434. 

Gutter  ("l*S2C,  tjnnnor')  occurs  in  the  proposal  of 
David  while  attacking  Jebus,  that  some  one  should 
"get  up  to  the  gutter  and  smite  the  Jebusites"  (2 
Sam.  v,  8).  The  Sept.  here  renders  ".with  the  sword" 
(tv  iraoali^ih),  and  the  Vulg.  "roof-pipes"  (tlomatvm 
Jutulir).  The  word  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Psa.  xlii, 
7  (Se|*.  and  Vulg.  cataract*,  English  Vers,  "water- 
spouts"). Gescnius  supposes  it  to  mean  a  water-course. 
Dr.  Hoothroyd  gives  "secret  passage,"  and  in  Psa. 
xlii  "  water-fall."  It  seems  to  refer  to  some  kind  of 
subterraneous,  passage  through  which  water  passed ; 
but  whence  the  water  came,  whither  it  went,  or  the 
use  to  which  it  was  applied,  cannot  be  determined, 
though  we  know  that  besiegers  often  obtained  access 
to  besieged  places  through  aqueducts,  drains,  and  sub- 
terraneous passages,  and  we  also  know  that  Jerusalem 
is  abundantly  furnished  with  such  underground  ave- 
nues.   See  Jebus. 

In  the  account  of  Jacob's  artifice  for  producing  party- 
colored  young  among  his  flock,  by  placing  peeled  rods 
in  the  drinking-troughs  (Gen.  xxx,  38,  41),  the  word 
for  "gutters"  in  the  original  is  :snn,  rack' at,  vessels 
overflowing  with  water  (aa  in  Exod.  ii,  16)  for  cattle. 

GiitzlafX.  Karl  Frif.drich  August,  missionary 
to  China,  was  born  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1802, 
and  attracted  attention  at  an  early  age  by  his  zeal  in 
study,  and  by  the  promise  of  activity  which  his  youth 
afforded.  The  way  was  open  for  him  to  posts  of  use- 
fulness at  home,  but  having  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  missionary  labor  in  foreign  parts,  he  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  Before 
proceeding  thither  he  came  to  England,  where  he  met 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar  and  mis- 
sionary, and  received  a  strong  bias  towards  China  as 
his  ultimate  field  of  labor.  In  1823  he  proceeded  to 
Singapore,  and  it  is  said  that  before  he  had  t>een  there 
two  years  he  was  able  to  converse  fluently  in  five 
Eastern  languages,  and  to  read  and  write  as  many 
more.  In  August,  1828,  in  company  with  Mr.  Toul- 
min,  Gtltzlaff  went  to  Siam,  where  he  remained  more 
than  a  year.  In  1831  he  went  to  China,  between 
1831  and  1834  he  made  three  voyages  along  the  coast, 
and  published  an  account  of  his  ot>*ervations.  From 
1834  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  office  under  the 
British  government  as  interpreter  and  secretary  to  the 
minister.  An  attempt  to  land  in  Japan  (1837)  was  un- 
successful. In  1844  he  established,  conjointly  with  the 
American  missionary  Roberts,  two  Chinese,  and  others, 
a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  China, 
which  in  1860  had  forty  preacher*.  In  1849  he  re- 
visited Europe,  and,  by  his  personal  exertions,  gave  n 
new  impulse  to  missionary  effort  for  China.  He  re- 
turned to  China  in  I860,  and  died  at  Victoria  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1851.  His  way  of  life  has  Iwn  de- 
scribed as  follows :  The  whole  of  the  early  morning 
was  devoted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  successive 
classes  of  Chinese  who  came  to  his  house.  From  ten 
till  four  he  was  occupied  with  government  duties.  Aft- 
er a  very  brief  interval  he  went  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  preaching  in  public  places,  or  teaching  from 
house  to  house.  He  also,  from  time  to  time,  made  ex- 
cursions to  different  places,  accompanied  by  native 
teachers.  All  this  toil  was  voluntary  and  unremuner- 
ated,  for,  except  when  he  first  went  out  to  the  East,  he 
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ly,  wc  believe,  some  contributions  for  purchasing  l**>ks 
and  medicines,  but  the  work  was  mainly  carried  on  at 
his  own  cost.  He  was  a  man  of  generous,  self-deny- 
ing spirit,  in  zeal  for  every  good  work  untiring,  and  m 
lalior  indefatigable.  He  early  inured  himself  to  hard- 
ships, and  in  his  devotedness  to  his  work  of  spreading 
Christian  truth  he  was  regardless  of  privations  and 
dangers.  His  medical  skill  and  great  learning  often 
opened  a  way  for  him  where  few  Europeans  could 
have  gained  access,  and  wherever  be  was  known  be 
was  beloved  by  the  natives.  They  used  to  say  some- 
times that  he  must  be  a  descendant  of  some  Chinese 
family  who  had  emigrated  to  the  isles  of  the  Western 
Ocean.  Whatever  may  be  the  permanent  results  of 
GutzlafTs  Ulwrs  in  the  East,  it  is  certain  that  his  ef- 
forts for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  of  Christian  civiB- 
zation  in  China,  deserve  to  be  held  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  Church.  He  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
He  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  social 
life  of  the  Chinese,  and  even  introduced  himself  amcng 
their  numerous  secret  societies,  concerning  the  roost 
important  of  which,  the  Triad,  he  wrote  a  memoir,  pub- 
lished in  the  Joum.  of  the  Ismd.  Asiatic  Society  (1&-5&). 
He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  disseminating  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Chinese.  Of  his  vi.-it  to  China  he 
gave  a  description  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  ix,  1849.  The  English  gave 
his  name  to  an  island  situated  some  seventeen  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ysng-tse-Kiang.  He  wrote, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  papers,  Observations  on  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam  (in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  viii.  1848)  -.—Journal  of  three 
Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China,  with  Xotices  o/'Sitrm, 
Ctyrta,  and  the  Ijoo-Choo  Islands  (Lond.  1833): — >  ketch 
of  Chinese  History,  ancient  and  modern  (Lond.  1834.  2 


vols.  8  vo)  -.—China  opened,  or  display  of  the  T\ 
phy,  Literature,  Religion,  and  Jurisprudence  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  (Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo):— The  Life  of 
Tao  Kwang,  the  late  Emperor  of  China  (London,  1862, 
8vo) : — Hist,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  (2  vols.  8vo),  w  hub 
was  also  published  in  German,  etc. — See  Hoefer.  Aowr. 
Jiiog.  Generate,  xxii,  922;  Methodist  Quarterly  Jterieic, 
Jan.  1862;  A  nitric  an  (^uart.  Hrriew,  vol.  xvii;  Qmrrt. 
Rev.  (Lond.  li,  468);  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors 
i,  751. 

Guy.    See  GriDO. 

Guy  on,  Jeaxsk-Marie  Botvikr  pk  la  Moths.. 
an  eminent  French  mystic,  was  born  at  Mnnturgis 
April  13,  1648.  She  was  educated  in  a  convent,  and 
in  early  youth  showed  signs  of  great  quickness  of 
mind.  At  seventeen  she  wished  to  take  the  veil,  bat 
her  parents  would  not  content.  In  1664  she  was  mar- 
ried to  M.  Jacques  Guyon,  a  rich  parvenu,  for  whom 
she  had  no  nffection.  Her  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  her  husband 
and  mother-in-law,  who,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her 
confessors,  endeavored  to  withdraw  her  from  the  in- 
ward prayer  and  retirement  to  which,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  she  began  to  addict  herself.  Vanity  and  co- 
quetry were  her  besetting  sins,  and,  to  conquer  them, 
she  thought  it  necessary  to  purify  herself  by  "good 
works"  and  bodily  mortifications.  She  read  largely  In 
mystical  writer*,  especially  Kempis,  Francis  of  Sales, 
and  the  life  of  Madame  Chantal.  whose  self-inflictions 


was  not  connected  with  any 
few  friends  in  New  York  and 


she  imitated.  A  Franciscan  monk  taught  ber  to  "look 
within  instead  of  without"  for  peace,  and  to  "  set  k 
God  in  her  heart."  Her  doubts  and  fears  fled:  "I 
was  on  a  sudden  so  altered  that  I  was  hardly  to  be 
known  either  by  myself  or  by  others."  Madame  Guy- 
on dated  this  conversion  from  July  22, 1668.  Her  do- 
mestic troubles  continued,  but  she  could  now  bear 
them  patiently.  In  1676  her  husband  died,  leaving 
her  with  three  voung  children.  Her  religions  feelings 
in  intensity.  She  believed  that  she 
of  the  divine  will. 
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tout  was  often  deeply  distressed  about  the  state  of  her 
soul.  In  1672,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  conversion, 
ahe  made  "a  marriage  contract"  with  Christ,  and  sign- 
ed it  in  her  own  blood !  She  formed  un  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Lacombe,  a  Barnabite  mystic,  who, 
from  being  her  teacher,  became  her  follower.  Jn  16*1, 
on  St.  Magdalene's  Day,  on  occasion  of  a  mass,  she 
says,  "  My  soul  was  perfectly  delivered  from  all  its 
pains."  She  soon  after  went  to  Paris,  was  exhorted 
in  what  she  considered  a  miraculous  manner  to  devote 
herself  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  went  to  Ge- 
neva to  "convert"  Protestants  there,  but,  finding  no 
success  or  sympathy,  she  went  to  Gex  in  1681,  to  an 
establishment  founded  for  the  reception  of  converted 
Protectants.  Her  family  then  urged  her  to  resign  the 
guardianship  of  her  children,  which  she  did,  giving  up 
all  her  fortune  to  them,  retaining  only  sufficient  for  her 
subsistence.  Soon  after,  D'Arantbon,  bishop  of  Geneva, 
wished  her  to  bestow  this  pittance  upon  an  establish- 
ment, of  which  she  was  to  t>e  made  prioress.  She  de- 
clined, and  left  Gex  for  the  L'rsuline  convent  at  Tho- 
non,  where  Lacombe  became  her  "father  confessor." 
Here  she  had  a  short  period  of  unnilngled  enjoyment 
in  dreams  and  reveries  of  bliss.  Both  Lacombe  and 
Madame  Guy  on  soon,  however,  begau  to  gain  purer 
ideas  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the  true  nature  of 
faith  ;  but  the  errors  of  Hoinanistn  and  mysticism  were 
too  closely  incorporated  with  her  mental  habits  to  be 
got  rid  of.  She  preached  to  the  Ursulines  at  Thonon 
not  only  "salvation  by  faith,"  but  "indifference  to 
life,  to  heaven,  to  hell,  in  the  entire  union  of  the  soul 
with  God."  She  returned  to  Gex,  and  there,  in  prayer 
at  night,  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  she  was  "  the 
spiritual  mother  of  Lacombe;"  her  relations  to  him 
became  more  intimate  than  ever,  and  gave  occasion 
afterwards  to  greut  but  groundless  scandal.  Lacombe 
seems  to  have  been  a  weak  man :  he  finally  died  in  a 
madhouse.  The  bishop  of  Geneva  became  alarmed, 
and  sought  to  lie  rid  of  his  dangerous  protect.  Madame 
Guyon  now  wandered  for  some  years  (1683  1686),  vis- 
iting Turin,  Grenoble,  and  other  places.  At  about  this 
time  also  she  began  to  write.  Her  first  work  (begun 
at  Gex)  was  7>s  Torrent t  SpiritutU  (published  in  her 
OputmUt,  Cologne,  1704, 12mo).  The  "torrents"  arc 
souls  tending  to  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean  of  God. 
The  work  exhibits  the  writer  as  a  "  devout  enthusiast, 
but  principally  demonstrates  her  unfitness  as  a  pattern 
or  teacher  of  experimental  godliness."  At  Grenoble 
she  found  herself  "suddenly  invested,"  as  she  ex- 
presses herself,  "with  the  apostolic  state," and  able  to 
discern  the  condition  of  those  that  spake  with  her,  so 
that,  one  sending  another,  she  was  occupied  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night  speaking  of  divine 
things.  "There  came,"  she  says,  "great  numbers 
from  all  parts,  far  and  near,  friars,  priests,  men  of  all 
sorts,  young  women,  married  women,  and  widows; 
they  all  came  one  after  the  other,  and  God  gave  me 
that  which  satisfied  them  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
without  my  thinking  or  caring  at  all  about  it.  Noth- 
ing was  hidden  from  me  of  their  inwnrd  state  and  con- 
dition. ...  I  perceived  and  felt  that  what  I  spake 
came  from  the  fountain-head,  and  that  I  was  only  the 
instrument  of  bin,  who  mado  me  speak."  Her  expo- 
sition of  Solomon's  Sony  and  of  the  Aptcalypte  appeared 
in  1684  nt  Grenohle.  Her  notes  were  written  under 
a  qnari  inspiration :  she  had  dreams,  visions,  and  mar- 
vellous manifestations.  "  Before  I  wrote  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  I  was  going  to  write,  nnd  after  I  had  writ- 
ten I  remembered  nothing  of  what  I  had  panned,"  she 
says,  in  the  singular  autobiography  which  she  has  left 
of  herself.  Another  of  her  works  of  this  period  was 
Mryrn  court  tt  tr'i>M  f  icile  pour  f ornison,  which  was 
published,  and  rapidly  ran  through  five  or  six  editions. 
The  "  Quietism"  taught  in  these  writings  made  her 
many  enemies  among  the  priests.  In  July,  1686,  ac- 
companied by  Lacombe,  she  returned  to  Paris,  where 
and  tribulation  awaited  the  wanderers. 


The  "Quietism"  of  Molinos  was  condemned  by  the 
pope  in  1687,  and  there  was  no  peace  or  rest  for  the 
mystics  or  their  abettors  in  Paris.  In  1688  Madame 
Guyon  was  shut  up  (chiefly  through  the  instigation  of 
her  brother,  the  Barnabite  Lamothe,  who  bitterly  hated 
her  doctrines)  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Paris. 
In  1689  Madame  dc  Maintenon  procured  her  release, 
and  she  soon  gathered  round  her  a  circle  of  admiring 
and  devoted  friends,  among  whom  was  Fenelon,  who 
formed  an  affection  for  her  which  was  "stronger  than 
persecution  or  death."  A  storm  soon  arose:  Harky, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  condemned  her  writings,  and  other 
bishops  followed  his  example.  The  outcry  became 
general.  Madame  Guyon  demanded  of  the  king, 
through  Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  dogmatical  exami- 
nation of  her  writings.  A  commission  was  nppointed, 
consisting  of  Bossuet,  Fonelon,  the  abbe  Tronson,  and 
the  bishop  of  Chalons.  At  the  end  of  six  months  thirty 
articles  were  drawn  up  by  Bossuct,  sufficient,  as  he 
deemed,  to  prevent  the  mischief  likely  to  arise  frrm 
Quietism,  which  were  signed  by  Madame  Guyon,  who 
submitted  at  tbe  same  time  to  tbe  censure  w  hich  Bos- 
suet  had  passed  on  her  writings  in  the  preceding  April. 
Notwithstanding  this  submission,  she  was  subsequent- 
ly involved  in  the  persecutions  of  Fenelon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrui,  and  in  1696  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Bastile, 
enduring  the  harshest  treatment,  and  subjected  to  re- 
peated examinations.  In  1700  she  was  released,  w  hen 
she  retired  toBlois,  to  the  house  of  her  daughter,  where 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  In  quiet  and  re- 
pose, in  acts  of  love  and  charity,  and  in  w  riting  books. 
No  reproach  of  her  enemies  and  persecutors  ever  es- 
caped her  lips.  AH  the  neighborhood  loved  her;  and 
her  bitterest  foes  admitted  that  all  the  charges  ever 
brought  against  her  moral  character  had  been  false 
and  scandalous.  Her  last  will  begins  as  follows:  "  I 
protest  that  I  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic,  apostoli- 
cal, Komnn  Church ;  having  no  other  doctrines  than 
hers ;  believing  all  that  she  believes,  and  condemning, 
without  restriction,  all  that  she  condemns."  She  died 
June  9, 1717. 

John  Wesley  sums  up,  in  his  usual  clear  way.  the 
character  of  Madame  Guyon 's  religious  experience  as 
follows:  "The  grand  source  of  all  her  mistakes  was 
this — the  not  being  guided  by  the  written  word.  She- 
did  not  take  the  Scriptures  for  the  rule  of  ber  actions ; 
at  most,  they  were  but  a  secondary  rule.  Inward  im- 
pressions, which  she  called  inspirations,  were  her  pri- 
mary  rule.  The  written  word  was  not  a  lantern  to 
her  feet,  a  light  in  all  her  paths.  No ;  she  followed 
another  light — the  outward  light  of  her  confessors,  nnd 
the  inward  light  of  her  own  spirit.  It  is  true,  she 
wrote  many  volumes  upon  the  Scriptures.  But  she 
read  them  not  to  learn,  but  to  teach  ;  and  therein  was 
hurried  on  by  the  rapid  stream  of  her  overflowing  im- 
agination. Hence  arose  that  capital  mistake  which 
runs  through  all  her  writings,  that  God  never  does, 
never  can  purify  a  soul  but  by  inward  and  outwurd 
suffering.  Utterly  false!  Never  was  there  a  more 
purified  soul  than  the  apostle  John.  And  which  of  the 
apostles  suffered  less — yea,  of  all  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians? Therefore,  all  that  she  says  on  this  head,  of 
•darkness,  desertion,  and  privation,'  and  the  like,  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  This  unscriptural  notion  led 
her  into  the  unscriptural  practice  of  bringing  suffering 
upon  herself — by  bodily  austerities ;  by  giving  away 
her  estate  to  ungodly,  unthankful  relations ;  by  not 
justifying  herself,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  or  uncharitable;  and  by  that  unaccountable 
whim  (the  source  of  numberless  sufferings  which  did 
not  end  but  with  her  life),  the  going  to  Geneva  to  con- 
vert the  heretics  to  the  Catholic  faith.  And  yet  with 
all  this  dross,  how  much  pure  gold  is  mixed!*  So  did 
God  wink  at  involuntary  ignorance.  What  a  depth  of 
religion  did  she  enjoy !  of  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus!    What  heights  of  righteousness,  and 
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and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost!  How  few  such  instances 
do  wefind  of  exalted  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor; 
of  genuine  humility;  of  invincible  meekneM  and  un- 
funded resignation !  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  1  know 
not  whether  we  may  not  search  many  centuries  to  find 
another  woman  who  was  such  a  pattern  of  true  holi- 
ness" (Weslev.  \\'.,rls,  vii,  562,  563).  See  also  Curry 
in  Methodist  Quarterly  lUrUv,  July.  1*48.  which  con- 
tiins  a  discriminating  estimate  of  I  (.hum's  Life  ami 
Religious  Opinions  >f  Madame  Guyon  (X.  Y.  1848- 18o0, 
2  vols.  12mo).  (Vnip.  Christian  Iteririr,  iii,  449;  xvi, 
51  ;  A  merican  Biblical  Petitory,  i  v,  6W  (third  series) ; 
AVir  Engl.tn.ler,  vi,  lto. 

Mad.mie  Guyon's  principal  works  are,  Moyen  court 
tt  Irks /'idle  pour  l'orais<m  (Lyons,  1G*8  and  1690 ;  of- 
ten reprinted :  translated  into  English,  1-ondon,  1703, 
12mo):  — I  a  Cantiqne  det  C antique*  inttrpreU  sebm  U 
sens  mystique  (Grenoble,  1685 ;  Lyon,  1688,  8vo)  :— 
Let  torrent*  tpirituels  (first  published  in  the  Opusrult* 
spirit  nelt  de  Mme.  Guyon  (Cologne,  170-1,  12mo) : — Ijf-t 
Irres  de  f  Ancien  et  du  Sourrau  Testament,  truduit*  en 
francais  atec  des  erjdications  et  d*$  refle.xknu  qui  re- 
gardent  In  rie  intrrieure  (Cologne,  1713-1715,  20  vols. 
Mvoj:  —  RerurU  de  Poesies  spiritueJles  (Amst.  1689,  5 
vols.  8vo) :  — (Janlv/uf*  *pirilutls,ou  embl  m-w  sur  I' amour 
dirt*  (5  vol?.): — Discours  chretiens  et  sjArituels  sur  di- 
vert sujets  qui  ret/ardent  la  rie  intirieure  ( <  'ologne,  1716 ; 
Paris,  1790, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Lettrts  chrttiennes  et  spiritu- 
tiles  sur  dittrs  sujets  qui  regardent  la  vie  interieure,  ou 
f  esjirit  du  vrai  chrutianisme  (Cologne,  1717,  4  vol*. 
8vo).  She  left  XISS.  containing  her  Justifications,  and 
a  number  of  myotic  verses.  The  Vie  de  Mme.  Guyon, 
ecrife  pur  tlle-uume  (autobiography),  which  was  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  is  perhaps  not  wholly  her  own 
work.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  compiled 
by  Poirct  from  documents  furnished  by  her,  first  to  the 
official  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  Chiron,  and  after- 
wards to  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ferences of  Issy.  The  book  appeared  first  at  Cologne 
in  1720  (3  vols.  12mo).  Poiret  also  published  her 
whole  works  (Amsterdam,  1713-22, 89  vols. 8vo).  See, 
l>e*idcs  the  works  nlmve  cited,  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklo- 
pddie,  v,  426  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nottv.  Liog.  Generate,  xxii, 
934  sq. ;  English  Cyrlojxtdia. 

Guyot,  IIkxhi  Daxikl.  a  Belgian  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Trois-Fontaines  in  1753.  He  studied  at 
Maestricht  and  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  then 
l>ccame  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  theology  at  Groningen.  After  filling  the 
office  for  28  years,  he  was  deposed  by  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  some  unfounded 
accusation.  He  subsequently  devoted  all  his  time  to 
a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  which  he  had  founded  in 
1790.  The  first  idea  of  this  institution  had  entered  his 
mind  on  witnessing  a  lesson  of  the  abbe  de  l'Epe<*,  at 
Paris,  in  1785.  By  his  process  Guyot  succeeded  in 
making  a  mim'ier  of  his  pupils  talk.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Belgian  kingdom,  king  William  protected 
the  institution.  Guyot  died  Jan.  10, 1828.  See  Lulofs, 
tie  lentrede  <>p  II,  J).  Guyot  (Groningen,  1828,  8vo) ; 
Hoefer,  .Yowp.  lii<*g.  Gent  rale,  xxii,  950. 

Guyae,  John,  P.D.,  an  English  Independent  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Hertford  in  1(!80.  He  entered  the 
ministry  at  the  age  of  twenty  a6  assistant  to  Mr.  Ha- 
worth,  who  soon  after  dying,  Mr.  Guyse  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hertford.  In 
1732  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Lon- 
don as  successor  to  the  Kev.  Matthew  Clarke.  Here 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  was  enlarged,  and  his  worth 
became  widely  known  as  u  scholar,  Christian,  and  di- 
vine. He  published  many  sermons,  but  his  great  work 
is  his  Practical  Erpotitor,  or  Paraphrase  on  the  AVtr 
Testament  (Ix»nd.  1739-52,  3  vols.  4to),  which  has  l>een 
several  times  reprinted.  He  died  Novemlier  22,  1701. 
Among  his  other  writings  are  Jesus  Christ  God-Man 
(Und.  1719,  Hvo)  :— Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (new 


ed.  Lond.  1840,  8vo) :— Practical  Sermrms  (Lund.  1754, 
8vo: — The  Scripture  Sotim  of  Preaching  Christ  (Lo»d. 
173*1, 8vo):—  Youth's  Monitor  (Lond.  1759, 4tb  ed.). 
Bogue  and  Bennet,  lli*t.  of  iHssenters.  ii,  618 ;  AUil 
Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  7 A  ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibL  i, 
Gymnasium  (yvpvaoiov,  A.  V.  *•  place  of 
cise"),  a  large  unroofed  building  for  the  purple 
athletic  exercises,  consisting  usually  of  different 
pertinents,  or  a  set  of  separate  buildings  conjoined, 
each  of  which  was  set  apart  to  some  special  sport,  as 
the  Sphcrristeriom  for  playing  ut  b*ll,  the  Palestr.i  fear 
'.  wrestling  and  the  exercise*  of  the  iiancratium.  et-r. 
(Smith,  Did.  of  Class.  A  ntiquities,  s.  v.).    This  waa  al- 
most exclusively  a  Greek  institution,  and  there  w»» 
,  hardly  a  Greek  town  of  any  size  that  bad  not  it*  gynv 
I  nasiuin.    To  the  Jews  it  was  unknown  until  the  Hel- 
,  lenizing  party  introduced  it  in  the  age  of  the  Maccav- 
bees  (1  Macc.i,  14).  Jason,  the  Hellenizing  high-priest, 
caused  one  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  »vr 
,  12  sq.).    This  innovation  was  viewed  with  much  dia- 
!  pleasure  by  the  strict  party  aroomj  the  Jews.  Wheth- 
er Herod  the  Great,  when  he  introduced  the  Ihea— 
|  tre  and  amphitheatre,  restored  the  gymnasium,  does 
not  appear,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  did  (Jo- 
aephus.  Ant.  xv,  8, 1;  compare  War,  i,  21,  11).  See 
Gaxks. 

G y in  n  oso p h  i  sts  (  Vv^i vo<ro$t tto (")•  *n  ancient  sect 
'  of  Hindoo  philosophers,  who  distinguished  themselves 

outwardly  from  others  by  discarding  all  clothing.  They 

were  believers  in  metempsychosis,  and  often  sought  U> 
i  facilitate  their  transmigration  by  committing  suicide — 
|  generally  burning  themselves  alive.  They  placed  the 
j  height  of  wisdom  in  contemplation  and  ascetic  practices 
|  to  mortify  carnal  instincts.  They  inculcated  utter  dis- 
j  regard  of  temporal  advantage*.  This  sect  furnished 
I  for  a  long  time  counsellors  to  the  kinus,  and  stood  in 

high  consideration.  They  were  divided  into  two  clou- 
j  es,  the  Brachmans  and  Garmans,  or  Samaneun*.  Cal- 
■  ano«,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  belonged  to 
I  this  sect.    See  Fakirh,  as  also  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qu<rst.  v, 

27 ;  Plutarch,  17/.  Alexand.  c.  65 ;  ArrUn,  Jmfica,  xii ; 

Quintus  Curtlus,  viii,  cap.  iv ;  Strabo,  §  712-719. 

GypBies,  Gypseys,  or  Gipsies  (a  ccrnipt  form 
of  Egyptians),  the  English  name  of  a  singular  vaga- 
bond race  of  people,  with  a  language  and  laws  or  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  themselves,  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  part*  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  everywhere  noted  for  their  aversion  to 
the  habits  of  settled  life,  and  for  the  practice  of  decep- 
tive tricks  and  thieving.  They  bear  different  names 
in  different  countries.  In  France  they  are  called  I'o- 
hrniitvs  (because  they  first  came  thither  fmm  Bohe- 
mia, or  from  boem,  an  old  French  word  meaning  sor- 
cerer, because  of  their  practising  on  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar);  in  Spain,  Gitttnos  or  ZincaH;  in  Germa- 
ny, Zigeuner;  in  Italy,  Zingari;  in  Holland.  I/eyde- 
tirn  (heathens);  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Tartar*; 
in  Sclavic  countries,  Tsigtmi;  in  Hungary,  Cziganjok : 
in  Turkey,  Tshengenler ;  in  Persia,  Sittch;  in  Arabia. 
Ilarami,  etc.  Various  nicknames  are  also  applied  to 
them,  as  Cngoujp  and  Gueux  in  France;  Zieh-Gauner 
(wandering  rogues)  in  Germany,  and  Tinklers  in  Scot- 
land. They  call  themselves  Rim  (men  or  husbands; 
comp.  Coptic  Rem).  Cain  (black),  or  Siate  (from  Ind; 
hence  Zincati,  or  black  men  from  Ind). 

Origin  and  History. — In  the  absence  of  any  histori- 
cal records  of  their  migrations,  their  original  country 
and  the  causes  which  drove  them  thence  to  scatter 
so  widely  over  the  earth  have  been  the  subject  of 
speculation  among  the  learned,  and  various  theories 
have  l>eon  proposed  as  solutions  of  the  mystery  of 
their  origin  and  history.  Some  writers  have  connect- 
ed them  with  the  SiyY'iTm,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(v,  9)  as  a  people  of  Median  extraction  dwelling  be- 
vond  the  lx>wer  Danube,  and  the  Xiytfvoi,  described 
j  by  Strabo  (§  520)  as  living  near  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
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practising  Persian  customs.  Others  have  referred  |  ed  ns  nuisances  and  peat*  to  society.  Very  stringent, 
them  variously  to  Tartar}-,  Nubia,  Mesopotamia,  As-  j  even  turbarously  cruel  laws  were  enacted,  and  iu 
ayria,  Ethiopia,  Morocco,  etc. ;  hut  the  account  which  most  places  enforced  against  them,  without,  however, 


the  Gy]*ies,  at  their  appearance  in  Western  Euror 
gav«  of  themselves,  claimed  "  Little  Egypt"  as  the 
original  home  of  the  race,  whence  they  were  driven  in 
consequence  of  the  Moslem  conquests.  According  to 
one  version  of  the  story,  pope  Martin  V  imposed  on 
them,  as  a  penance  for  their  renunciation  of  the  true 


extirpating  tliero,  or  seriously  diminishing  their  num. 
l>ers.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  more  hu- 
mane views  in  regard  to  them  obtained,  and  measures 
were  employed  to  improve  their  social  and  moral  con- 
dition with  some  degree  of  success.  A  society  for 
their  improvement  was  formed  at  Southampton,  Eng* 


faith,  a  life  of  wandering  and  an  inhibition  of  the  |  land,  in  1832,  by  the  Kev.  George  Crabbe,  and  &  school 


use  of  a  bed  for  seven  years ;  according  to  another 
version,  (iod  himself  had  doomed  them  to  this  vaga- 
bond life  because  their  forefathers  had  refused  hospi- 
tality to  Joseph  and  Mary  when  they  took  refuge  in 
Egypt  with  the  infant  Saviour — "  a  notion  which  has, 
curiously  enough,  been  partly  revived  in  our  own  day 
l«y  Roberts,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  proves 
them,  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezckicl,  to  tie  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  their  wanderings  to  be  the  predicted  pun- 
ishment of  the  various  iniquities  of  their  forefathers" 
(Chambers).  We  owe  to  the  once-prevalent  Iwlicf 
that  they  were  from  Egypt  the  origin  of  the  English 
term  Gypsies  and  the  Spanish  Gitanos.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  made  within  the  last  hundred 
years  in  the  fields  of  comparative  philology  and  eth- 
nology prove  Iteyond  reasonable  grounds  of  doubt  that 
the  theories  above  named  are  erroneous,  and  that  we 
must  look  to  India,  "  the  nursing  home  of  nations" 


has  lieeti  established  ut  P' am  ham,  in  Dorsetshire,  "  in 
which  Gypsy  children  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  where  they  are  at  the  same  time  trained 
for  service  and  taught  various  trades.''  The  numl»er 
of  them  who  adopt  mom  settled  modes  of  life  is  in- 
creasing, according  to  Sanson,  who  further  states  that 
Gypsies  have  been  found  occupying  honorable  and  re- 
sponsible positions  in  public  as  well  as  private  life, 
and  reckons  the  celebrated  John  Bunyan  among  Gyp- 
sies. Grellmun  estimated  the  number  of  Gy|*sies  in 
Europe  at  700,000  to  800,000.  Simson  (p.  4U.H)  cou- 
siders  that  estimate  far  too  low,  and  thinks  there  are 
at  least  4,000.000  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Gyj»- 
sies,  as  a  race,  have  no  religion,  and,  indeed,  are  usu- 
ally described  as  destitute  of  religious  sentiments  or 
ideas,  their  language  containing  no  word  signifying 
God,  soul,  or  immortality.  Hut  the  sacrifice  of  horses, 
which,  Simson  asserts,  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Gypsy  marriage  ceremonies,  and  is  still  a  neces- 


{teUus  gentium  nutrix),  as  also  the  fatherland  of  the  .  sary  part  of  a  valid  divorce  ceremony,  not  only  in- 
Gypsius.  It  is  now  the  ulmost,  if  not  entirely  univer-  volves  a  religious  idea,  but  presents  a  coincidence  with 
sully  received  opinion  that  they  came  to  Europe  from  :  Hindu  mythological  conceptions.  See  Ganges.  They 
Hindustan,  either  impelled  by  the  ravages  of  Tamer-  have,  for  jxduy"s  sake,  often  conformed,  so  far  as  nee- 
lane.  or,  more  probably,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  quest  of  i  essary,  to  the  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they 
fresh  fields  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  vagabond  life,  j  roved,  but  Velasquez  says  sarcastically,  41  The  Gyp- 
and  the  exercise  of  their  propensity  for  theft  and  de- '  sies"  church  was  built  of  lard,  and  the*  dogs  ate  it." 
eeption.  This  view  of  their  origin  rests  upon  their  In  regard  to  their  morals,  little  that  is  commendatory 
physiological  affinities  with  Asiatic  types  of  men,  as  can  be  saiil.  They  are  described  as  squalid,  thievish, 
well  as  on  the  striking  resemblances  between  the  !  treacherous,  and  revengeful,  and  their  most  strongly- 


Gypsy  language  and  Hindiist.ui ee,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  to  tho»e  of  many  rov- 
ing tribes  of  India,  especially  of  the  Nuts  or  Itazcgurs, 


marked  virtue,  viz.  a  strict  regard  for  the  corporeal 
chastity  (Licha)  of  their  women,  is  sadly  disfigured  by 
the  permission  allowed  them  to  employ  the  grossest 


who  are  .styled  the  Gypsies  of  India,  and  are  counter- .  licentiousness  in  manner  merely  in  order  to 
parts  of  those  in  Europe,  l>otli  in  other  respects  and  others  to  vice  for  the  sake  of  gain  as  procui 


allure 

i-uresses. 

also  in  having  no  peculiar  religion,  since  they  have  '>  Some  of  them  show  great  apti'ude  for  music,  and  the 
never  adopted  the  worship  of  lira  lima.  The  Nuts  art;  choirs  of  Moscow  owe  their  chief  excellence  to  them, 
thought  by  some  to  be  an  aboriginal  race,  prior  even  ,  and  among  the  Hungarian  Gypsies  are  found  the  most 
to  the  Hindus.  Another  theory,  which  seeks  to  rec-  j  celebrated  violinists  of  thnt  country.  They  furnish  a 
oncile  the  Gypsy  statement  of  an  Egyptian  origin  w  ith  |  field  for  the  display  of  the  religious  activities  of  this 


the  clear  evidences  of  a  Hindu  one,  would  find  their 
ancestors  in  the  mixed  multitude  that  went  out  from 
Egypt  with  Moses  (see  Exod.  xii,  3* :  Numb,  xi,  4; 
Neh.  xiii,  :i),  and  who,  according  to  this  view,  passed 
onward  to  India  and  settled  there,  and  from  their  de- 
scendants, subsequently,  bands  of  Gypsies  migrated  to 
Europe,  proltably  at  different  times  and  by  different 
routes  (see  Simson). 

The  curliest  supposed  reference  to  Gypsies  in  Euro- 
pean literature  is  contained  in  a  German  paraphrase 
of  Genesis,  written  about  A.I).  1122  bv  an  Austrian 


age,  full  of  difficulties,  yet  provocative  of  effort,  and 
Christians  should  zealously  labor  and  pray  for  the  con- 
version of  this  race,  assured  that  its  evangelization 
and  consequent  moral  and  material  elevation  will  Is* 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  victories  of  the  Gospel  over 
degradation  and  sin  promised  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  its  con llicts  here. 

iMtvfwirjr  ami  Vrrtifm. — The  Gypsies  call  their  lan- 
guage Kommany,  and  modern  philological  research- 
es prove  that  it  Mnngs  to  the  Sanscrit  family.  It  has 
doubtless  received  additions  and  modification*  from 


monk,  in  which  mention  is  made-  of  "Ishmaelites  and  j  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  the  race  has 
braziers,  who  go  peddling  through  the  wide  world,  \  sojourned,  yet  it  is  still  so  nearly  the  same  with  mod- 
having  neither  house  nor  home,  cheating  people  with  cm  Hindustmee  that  a  Gypsy  can  readily  understand 
their  tricks,  and  deceiving  mankind,  but  not  openly."  a  person  speaking  in  that  dialect— a  fact*  which  tends 
In  the  early  part  of  the  l;»th  century  they  had  estab-  |  to  verify  the  statements  made  as  to  the  zealous  rare 
lishod  themselves  in  Hungary  and  \Vul lochia,  and  be-  \  v  ith  which  the  Gypsies  ha  ve  cherished  their  ancestral 
gan  U>  spread  over  Western  Europe  in  considerable  1  tongue.  Mr.  George  Morrow,  w  ho  devoted  himself  to 
numbers;  one  of  their  twnds,  which  appeared  at  Hasle  the  study  of  their  language  and  life,  translated  the 
in  HSW,  numl*>red,  according  to  the  old  Sw  iss  bisto-  wh  de  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Spanish  dialect 
rian  Stumpf,  14,000,  They  were  under  a  kind  of  feu-  of  Kommany,  and  in  printed  at  Madrid  oO0  coj>- 
dal  leadership  of  so-called  dukes,  knights,  etc.,  mid.  ies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  the  translation  of  which, 
telling  the  story  of  their  expulsion  from  Egypt  and  as  far  as  the  eighth  chapter,  he  had  been  assisted  by 
penal  pilgrimage,  sought  to  excite  sympathy.  At  Gypsies.  This  version  was  found  to  be  perfectly  in- 
first  they  were  well  received  as  Christian  pilgrims  per-  '  tclligible  to  the  Gitanos,  and  copies  were  eagerly 
forming  their  allotted  penance;  but  the  deception  was  sought  after  by  them,  not,  Mr.  llorrow  thinks,  because 
soon  found  out,  and  their  thefts  and  impositions  on  the  of  the  truths  it  contained,  but  from  a  desire  to  see  and 
credulity  of  the  people  soon  caused  them  to  be  regard-  j  read  their  broken  jargon  in  print.  Ho  remarks  :  "The 
III.— U  f  . 
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only  words  of  assent  I  ever  obtained,  and  that  rather 
of  a  negative  kind,  were  the  follow  ing  from  the  mouth 
of  a  woman :  '  Brother,  you  tell  us  strange  things, 
though  perhaps  you  do  not  lie ;  a  month  since  I  would 
sooner  have  believed  these  talcs  than  that  this  day  I 
should  see  one  who  could  write  Kommany.' "  The 
following  specimen  of  the  versiou  is  froni  Hamster's 
bible  of  every  Ijand.  p.  Ill— Luke  vi,  27-21* :  Tami 
penelo  a  saiigue  sos  lo  Junelais :  Cainelad  a  jires  dusch- 
nianuces,  querelad  mistos  a  junos  sos  camelan  saugue 
choro.  Majarad  a  junos  sos  zenniinelan  a  sangue, 
y  roanguelad  a  Debel  por  junos  sos  araqucrelan  san- 
gue  choru!  Y  u  6  sos  curare  tucue  undru  yeque 
mejilla,  dinle  tamhien  a  aver.  Y  a  6  sos  uicobolarc 
tucue  o  uchardo,  na  6  impidas  Uiguerar  tainbien  a 
furi."  For  further  information  on  the  Gyp-ies  and 
their  language,  see  the  following  works:  Peyssonel, 
(/bservatums  historiques  et  gh>graphiques  sur  let  peuples 
barbares  qui  ont  halAti  let  bonis  du  Danube  et  du  PutU- 
Euxin  (Paris,  1765,  4to) ;  Pray,  Annul**  reyum  Hunga- 
rian ad  annum  Chr.  MDLXIV  dedncti  (Vienna,  1764- 
70,  5  pt*.  fol.) ;  Grelltnan,  Ilisforische  Yersuch  fiber  die 
Zigeuner  (2d  ed.  Gottingen,  1787 ;  English  translation 
by  ltojier,  Lond.  1787,  4to);  BischorT,  Deutch- Zigeuntr. 
itches  Worterbuch  (Ilmcnau,  1827);  Kogalmichan,  Es- 
f]tiis*e  sur  I'kuloirr,  Us  Maun  et  la  tongue  des  Cignins 
(Berlin,  1837);  Predari,  Origine  e  vicende  dti  Zingari 
(.Milan,  1811) ;  Pott,  Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa  umi  Asien 
(Halle.  1844  45,  2  vols.  8vo— "the  most  wonderfully 
thorough  and  exhaustive  lx>ok  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  Gypsies  and  their  language");  Von 
Heister,  Ethnor/rnphic  und  geschichtlichr  Xotizen  fiber  die 
Zigeuner  (Kotiigsberg,  1842);  Bataillard,  He  rajipnri- 
tion  et  de  la  dispersion  des  Itohtmiens  en  Europe  (in  5th 
vol.  of  the  Riblioth^que  de  tccoU  de  Chartrts,  1844 ; 
Bohtlingk,  Die  Sprache  der  Zigeuner  in  Russland  (St. 
Petersburg,  1852);  Borrow,  The  Zinca'i  (Ixwdon  and 
N.  York) ;  Bagster's  B'dde  of  every  Ixxnd  (Lond.  u.  A.\ 
p.  111-13;  Simson,  A  IIi*t»ry  of  the  Gipsies  (X.  York 
and  Lond.  1866,  I2mo);  Roberts,  Gyjvies,  their  Origin. 
Continuance,  etc.  (Lond.  8v<>);  Brand,  Popular  Antiq- 
uities (Lond.  1842,  3  vols.  post  8vo),  iii,  45-53;  Thos. 
Browne,  Works  (London,  1852.  Bohn's  ed.),  ii.  204  6; 
Chandlers,  Cyclopaedia,  s.  v.;  New  American  Cyclopae- 
dia, viii,  612  sq.    (  J.  W.  M.) 

GyrovSgi,  wand-  ring  monks.  The  monasticism  of 
Occidental  Kurope  at  an  early  period  took  the  form  of 
common  life  in  monasteries.  Ascetics  and  hermits  were 
gradually  obliged  to  connect  themselves  with  their 
brethren  settled  in  convents.  Many  of  them,  howev- 
er, unwilling  to  submit  to  conventional  discipline,  trav- 
elled from  place  to  place,  from  convent  to  convent,  from 
abltey  to  abbey,  being  entertained  a  few  days  at  each 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  general  rule  of  hospitality 
in  vi^or  in  all  convents,  but  evading  all  propositions 
tending  to  render  their  stay  a  permanent  one.  When 
they  had  gone  over  their  whole  circuit  they  began  it 
anew,  and  from  tliis  habit  received  the  name  of  Gyro- 
vagi.  Isidore  of  Seville  gave  this  name  also  to  the  Cir- 
cumceUiones  (q.  v.).  These  wandering  monks  were  the 
j>c*ta  of  the  convents,  introducing  gossip  and  vice  wher- 
ever they  went.  Vainly  did  Augustine,  in  />  Open  Mo- 
nachorum,  c.  28,  and  Cassia  n,  CMitio  18,  declare  them- 
selves strongly  against  these  vagrant  monks.  Bene- 
dict wrote  his  rules  expressly  (cap.  i)  in  view  of  the 
Saraliaites  und  Gyrovagi,  whom  he  *eems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  mention  by  that  name  in  writing.  Colum- 
banus  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (De  reel.  s.  officii*,  lib.  ii,  c. 
15),  in  the  7th  century,  also  censured  the  <lcgeneracy 
of  monachism  ;  but  it  required  the  rule  of  Benedict,  in 
the  8th  century,  and  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne.  Louis 
tin*  Pious,  and  Benedict  of  Aniane.  to  bind  the  Western 
monks  firmly  to  regular  conventional  life,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  the  race  of  homeless,  wandering  monks.  The 
biter  mendicant  orders  arc,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  repro- 
duction of-lhem.  The  name  Gyroragi  has  also  been 
applied  to^jwisettled,  tr  ivelUflg  members  of  the  Roman 


<  lorgy.  See  Martene,  Comment,  in  Reg.  S.  P.  Bcnedic. 
ti,  p.  53  sq.  (Paris,  1690) ;  llerzog,  Real-Encykl.  v,  433. 


Elliott,  Charles,  D.D.,*  an  eminent  scholar  and 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  Iwro 
May  16,  1792,  at  Glenconway,  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
land. His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  of  the  neigh borhood,  but  he  soon  went 
beyond  their  range  in  private  study.  He  was  brought 
to  a  religious  life  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Hazleton  in  1811,  and  soon  after  turned  hi*  studies  to- 
wards preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed 
aliout  1813  as  a  local  preacher,  and  taught  school  nntil 
1816,  when,  with  his  widowed  mother  and  her  eight 
other  children,  he  sailed  for  America.  Settling  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  he  devoted  himself  to  fann 
labor  and  teaching  school,  preaching  meanwhile  al- 
most every  Sunday.  In  1*18  he  was  received  nn  tri.il 
into  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  was  appointed  first  to 
Zanesville  Circuit ;  then,  in  1819,  to  Duck  Creek  Cir- 
cuit ;  in  1820  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed 
to  Erie  Circuit,  and  in  1821  to  Mahoning  Circuit ;  dur- 
ing part  of  the  next  year  he  was  missionary  to  thf 
Wyandotte  Indians.  From  1823  to  1827  he  was  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Ohio  district ;  1827-31,  professor  of 
languages  in  Madison  College,  Pa.;  18:?l-2,  past,  r  nt 
Pittsburg;  1833-6,  editor  of  the  JHtttbnrg  Confer*™* 
Journal;  1836-48,  editor  of  the  Wester*  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  the  regular 
work  of  Hie  ministry  ;' and  from  1852  to  1*56  be  was 
again  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Adrocate.  In 
1857  he  became  professor,  and  in  1858  president  of  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  ;  and  also  edited  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate,  published  at  St.  Louis  from 
1*60  to  1864.  He  was  nine  times  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference.  After  a  long  career  of  arduous 
and  successful  labor,  he  died  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Iowa. 
Jan.  6, 186L».  "  In  every  deportment  of  lalor  Dr.  El- 
liott was  an  untiring  worker;  work  was  his  clement 
Naturally  blessed  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  a 
cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  he  never  felt  labor  a  burden. 
In  his  busiest  hours  be  was  light  of  heart,  and  often 
playful  as  a  child.  Mere  elegance  was  never  his 
study,  either  as  to  mind  or  manners ;  but,  while  the 
learned  found  in  him  a  master  and  the  child  a  com- 
panion, the  most  fnstidious  felt  at  home  with  him  a*  a 
gentleman.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him."  His 
scholarship  was  not  only  varied,  but  accurate,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  theology  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  be  was  not  exceeded  by  any  theolo- 
gian of  his  time.  The  marvel  is  that,  amid  his  inces- 
sant labors  as  preacher,  editor,  etc.,  he  found  time  for 
so  much  stud}-  and  authorship.  His  writings  include 
.  In  Essay  on  the  Subjects  and  Modes  of  JloptLaH  (1834, 
1 2mo)  .• — A  n  Essay  on  the  Value  of  the  Soul  (1 885, 1 2mo) : 
— Indian  R<  miniscrnces.  principtdly  of  the  Wyandotte 
Xation  (1835,  lfimo): — Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism 
(X.  Y.  1841,  2  vols.  8vo;  London,  1851.  royal  8vo):— 
Life  of  Bishop  R-bcrts  (1844, 12mo) :—  The  Sinfulness 
of  American  Slanry  (1850,  2  vols.  12mo):— 7"^  Grtnt 
Secession  (a  history  of  the  division  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1844  on  account  of  slavery:  N.Y. 
1852,  royal  8vo)  :—  The  Rilde  and  Slavery  (1857*.  12mo) : 
—South-rcesUrn  Melhrnlism,  a  History  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Missouri  from  1844  to  1864  (1868. 
12mo).  He  also  left  ready  for  the  press  an  elal>orat>- 
work  on  Political  Rirnianism,  which,  it  is  to  be  bop»ii 
will  be  pul  lished.  The  DtHneatum  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism i*  unrivalled  in  English  literature  as  a  storehouse 
of  f.icts  and  arguments ;  it  is  drawn  from  original 
sources,  and  i<  worked  out  with  great  care  and  accu- 
racy. The  F.nirli=h  edition  is  provided  with  a  copious 
index.—. Sketch  l.v  the  Kev.  L.  M.Vernon  ;  Irish  Evan- 
gelist, April,  ls'6'.)! 

•  The  jmpe*  in  widen  thl»  article  would  be  in  place,  slph* 

twlicnlly,  w,  re  rle.  i  ot  j  jh?  !  btf.mi  llie  ik-jith  of  Dr.  KtliolL 
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